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The Rejgns 


of EpW ARD VI, and Queen MAR * ; Containing the Space of about Troelve 


„ EDWARD VL 


AD VARD VI, only Son and 
$1 Succeſſor to Henry VIII, was nine 
years and three months old when 
he aſcended the Throne by the death 
of the King his Father. His majo- 
rity was fixed to the eighteenth year 
of his Age, by the late King's Will, 
but he died before he came to it, 
| — after a ſhort Reign of ſix years and 
five months. The Hiſtory therefore of theſe fix years, 
as may be eaſily judged, will not be ſo much the Hiſtory 

of the King himſelf, as of his Governors and Miniſters, 
There was reaſon to hope extraordinary things from this 

young Prince, had it pleaſed God to bleſs him with a 

Fi: diſpoſti- longer Life. He had an excellent Memory, a wonderful 
en and god ſolidity of Mind, and withal, he was laborious, ſparing 


— — * — 
3 


r. te no Pains to qualify himſelf for the well- governing of his 
Bunt Kingdom, At eight years of age, he wrote Latin Letters 
Strype's to his Father. French was as familiar to him as Engliſb. 
em. e learnt alſo Greek, Spaniſh, and Italian. After that, he 

applied himſelf to the Liberal Sciences, wherein he made 
an aſtoniſhing Progreſs (1). Cardan, who ſaw him in 
his fifteenth year, ſpeaks of him as of the wonder of the 
age. The Teſtimony of this ¶ Italian] Philoſopher was 
the leſs ſuſpicious, as it was aſter the young Prince's death 
that he publiſhed his Praiſes, and in Italy, where his Me- 
5 mory was odiou s. | - 
Ile is in: As ſoon as Henry VIII; had reſigned his laſt breath, the 


firmed of Earl of Hertford, and Sir Anthony Brown, were ſent by 
#1 Paiber's the Council, to give young Edward notice of it, and to 


death. e 

Fou. Jour. bring him to London. He was then with his Siſter the 

Strype. Princeſs Elizabeth at Hertford, from whence the Deputies 
ay Ward. | 

Burnet. 


conducted him to Enfield. Here they inform him of the 
King's death, and pay their reſpects to him as to their So- 
vereign. After that, they attended him to the Tower of 
London, where he was received by the Council in a Body, 


and proclaimed King the ſame day, the 3 iſt of January 


1547. | 

On the morrow, the Council met to ſettle the Form 
of Government during the King's Minority. There was 
not much to be debated. The Parliament had empowered 
the late King, not only to ſettle the Succeſſion by his 


Will, but alſo to appoint what form of Government he 
ſhould think moſt proper, till his Succeflor was capable 


of holding the Reins himſelf, All therefore that was to 
be done, was to open his Will and obey the Contents, 
T here it appeared, that Henry had nominated ſixteen Per- 
ſons to be his Executors, Regents of the Kingdom, and 
Governors to his Son. Theſe were: 


Thomas Cranmer, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
The Lord Mriotheſley, Lord-Chancellor. 
The Lord St. John, Maſter of the Houſhold. 
The Lord Ruſſell, Lord Privy-Seal. 
The Earl of Hertford, Lord-Chamberlain, 
The Viſcount Liſe, Lord-Admiral, 

Cuthbert Tonſtal, Biſhop of Durham. 

Sir Anthony Brown, Maſter of the Horſe. 

Sir William Paget, Secretary of State. 


Sir Edward North, Chancellor of the Court of Augs 


mentations. | | 

Sir Edward Montague, Lord Chief- Juſtice of the Cam- 

mon-Pleas. YL | 
Judge Bromley. 


(1) He continued under the care of the Women till he was fix years old; and then he was put under the Government of Sir Anthony Cook ; of Dr. 


Richard Cox, Maſter of Eaton School, who was his Preceptor for Manners, Philoſophy, and Divinity; and of Sir 


Tongue in Cambridge, who was his Maſter for the Latin and Greek 
Mem, Tom. II. Pp · 8, 9». a 


No, XLIV. Vou II. 


obn Cbeele, Profeſſor of the Greek 


Languages; as Foby Belmain was for the Frenis, Burnet, Tom, II. p. % Strype's 


7 


Sir 


1547. 


King Hen- 


ry's Will ts 


opened. 
Burnet, 
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Sir Anthony Denny, V Chief Gentlemen of the Privy- to this woridly Wiſdom, which they believed little agree- 15 
Sit William Herbert, & Chamber. able to the Spirit of the true Religion. | 
vir Edward IWotton, T reaſurer of Calais. The Lord-Chancellor Wricthsfley, was of a quite con- OFC , 
Doctor Hottun, Dean of Canterbury and Tork. trary. Character to that of Cranmer, and moreover his re- WAstb. . 
| 1 ligious Opinions were entirely repugnant to the Reforma- N 

As for Stephen Gardiner, Biſhop of I ne- ger, L have tion. He was extremely ambitious, very conceited of his 

obſerved in the late Reign, that though he was at firſt own Merit, naughty, imperious, and very angry that his 

among the Regents, his Name was ſtruck out. Advice was not always followed. This made him ex- 
The Regents The King empowered theſe Sixteen, or the major Pa! 6 tremely troubleſome in the Council, where no one could 
fer ly the of them, to execute his Will, and to adminifter the atiairs oppoſe his Opinion without being liable to be treated with 


1547. 47. 


N 


Will of the Kingdom, as they ſhovid judge ſit. Upon this ge- bitter aud oſtenſive Language. But he ſhewed his heat 
neral Clauſe, which gave the Regents an unlimited Power, and paiton chiefly on occaſion of religtous Matters. 
| were afterwards built many Alterations, which feemed Though te had outwardly complied with the late King's 
Burnct. contrary to what Henry had ordained, He gave them Innovation, he was however firmly attached to the Ro- 
however no Power to ſubſtitute others in the room of ſuch 7 Religion, Ot this he had given evident Proofs in the 
as ſhould die, but it rather appeared, his Intention was that affair of un Ave, in his Project to ruin the Queen, and 
the vacancies ſhould not be filled up This Confequence on many other occations. Wherefore ſuch of the Regents 
was naturally drawn from his cemmanding the Pringeſtes as defifed to promote the Reformation, were to expect 
his Daughters, not to marry without the written Conſent from him perpetual oppoſition, Since the Duke of Nor- 
of thoſe of the Executors who ſhould then ke alive, It %, Impriſonment, the Chancellor was conſidered as the 
might alſo be inferred from thence, that he intended none Head of the Rom Party. Accordingly, he looked upon 
of the Regents ſhould be deprived oi their Dignity. tne Reformers, and Cranmer in particular, as his Enemies; 
Burnet. 


Beſides the Sixteen who were fo exerciſe the Sovereign 
Authority during the King's Minority, emp appoint- 
ed a Privy-Council who thould be aſſiſting to them, 


as on tneir part, they could not without extreme Grief 
fee him in a Poſt which enabled him to countermine their 


deſigns. Happily for them, their Party was ſtrongeſt, 


to the Reformation. 


Since he was no longer reſtrained by 
ſuch a maſter as Henry, he was ſo far from concealing his 
Opinions, that he even laboured with all his power to 
eſtabliſh them by publick Authority. He was as it were 
the firſt mover of every thing that was done with regard 
But his Zeal was tempered with a 
Maxim which he believed abſolutely neceſſary, namely, 
to proceed by degrees, and retrench firſt the groſs Abuſes, 
that the People might be gradually accuſtomed to theſe 
Changes, before the Tenets of greater Conſequences were 
touched; Beſides that this courſe ſeemed to him the moſt 
natural, he went upon another Reaſon no leſs important, 


and which it will be proper briefly to explain. 


Burnet. 


It has been ſeen in the late Reign, that Henry VIII. leſt 
not his Subjects free to approve or reject the Alterations he 
had been pleaſed to make in Religion. There was an 
abſolute neceſſity of conforming to them, or of reſolving 
to part with Eftate, Liberty, and Life itſelf. Hence the 
Church of England abounded with Multitudes, who out- 
wardly embracing the eſtabliſhed Opinions, were not how- 

ver inwardly perſuaded of their "I'ruth. This was the 
caſe of ſeveral Biſhops, and many dignified Clergymen. 
But it was the inferior Clergy that were chiefly infected 
with this Hypocriſy. Moſt of theſe were no other than 
Monks for whom the Court of Augmentations, and the 


Poſſeſſors of the Abbey- Lands had procured Benefices to 


aſe themſelves of the Burden of maintaining them, to 
which they were obliged when the Monaſteries were ſup- 
preſſed. Theſe Men were {till weddcd to the Errors 
that were intended to be reformed. Cranmer thought it 
neceſſary therefore to gain a little time, in order to change 
the Clergy, by filling the vacant Livings with Perſons 
well inclined to the Reformation. Herein he met with 


32A he 
— | on 
Ne N 


tempted to deſtroy him. He always ſhewed a very great 
zeal for the Reformation, and to him and Cranmer is pro- 
perly due the glory of every thing that was done in 
favour of Religion during the Reign of Edward VI. At 
King Henry's death he was Lord-Chamberlain. He was 
one of the Regents named in that Prince's Will, and, 


wit ſill increaſed his Power, he was Uncle to the new 
ing. | | | 


John Dudley, Viſcount Liſle, was Son of Edmund Dud- Of Dudley, 
ley, put to death in the beginning of Henry the Eighth's ute 
Reign, for having been Henry VIPs Inſtrument in his 1 | 


oppreſſions of the People. Henry VIII. feeling ſome re- 
morſe for Dudley's death, was pleaſed, and, it may be, 


thought himſelf bound, to make his Son a ſort of repara- 


tion, by creating him Lord Dudley, and afterwards Viſ- - 


count Life. So the Father's downfal proved the Son's 
rife. After Henry VIII. had given him a Place in his fa- 
vour, he made a conſiderable figure at Court. He was ho- 
noured with ſeveral Employments, and always behaved to 
the King's Satisfaction. He ſignalized himſelf chiefly in 
the Wars by his Bravery and Conduct. He ſerved twice 
as Lieutenant-General under the Earl of Hertford, in Scot- 
land and Picardy, and had the honour of having a great 
part of the Succeſs aſcribed to him, though he commanded 
not in chief. Aſterwards, being Governor of Boulogne, 
he repulſed, by a vigorous. Sally from the upper Town, 
the French, who were now maſters of the lower Town. 
TT he next year he commanded, as Admiral, the Fleet de- 
ſigned againſt France, and after the French had refuſed to 
fight, made a Deſcent upon the Coaſt of France, and car- 
ried away a great Booty. Ina word, he was conſidered 
as one of the beſt Generals then in England, In all pro- 
bability, had Henry VIII. lived any longer, he would have 
puſhed his Fortune farther, ſince with the Qualifications 
a Soldier, he had alſo thoſe of a good Courticr. But 


1 - hd 
CG KEE 


To 
namely : < among the Regents, and in the Council, 3 
| Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertfd, was of a noble and 0/6» Earlof 
Henry Fitz- Alan, Earl of Arundel. ancient Family which came from Normandy with William n 
IWilltiam Parr, Earl of Eſſex. the Conqueror, Henry VIII. having married Fane Seymour, one 
Sir IVilliam Petre, Secretary of State. after the tragical death of Aun Bullen, Sir Edward Sey- Heylin. 
Sir Richard Rich. mour Brother to the new Queen, was preſently after creat- 
Sir John Baker. ed Lord Seymeur, and Viſcount Beauchamp, and then Earl Y 
Sir Ralph Sadler, of Herif5rd, From that time he had always an honorable 2 
Sir. Themas Seymour. Poſt at Court, as well during the Queen his Siſter's Life, - 
Sir Richard Southwell, as after her death. Henry VIII. ever expreſſed a great jo 
Sir Edmund Peckham. Eſteem for him, and employed him in ſeveral military . 
Sir Thomas Cheney, [Treaſurer of the Houſhold. ] Expeditions, which he diſcharged in ſuch a manner as in- = 
Sir John Gage, [Controller ] | creaſed his maſter's Regard and Affection. He was hum- A 
Sir Anthony Ming field, [ Vice-Chamberlain. ] ble, affable, civil, courteous, and guided in all the Tranſ- 5 
Ser 3 actions of his Life, by the Principles of Honour, Virtue, F 
The late King's Will being thus known, the Council and Religion, which are ſeldom found in the Men of the | 
reſolved to execute it in all its Points, and that very day World. In a word, he had many noble Qualities, and = 
the Regents, as well as the Counſellors, entered upon their few Faults. Among theſe is reckoned by ſome an immo- T 
Corners of Offices. I have already ſaid, the Hiſtory of this Reign derate Ambition. But very likely, this Ambition was ra- 5 
2 0 — relates more to his Governors, than to Edvard himſelf; ther an effect of his Zeal for Religion, than a natural fail- 5 of 
e e and therefore it will be neceſſary to give the Characters of ing, as will hereafter appear. It is ſaid alſo, he had no 5 
| ſuch of the Regents and Counſellors as had the greateſt very able Head, and therefore was deemed more proper to YL 
ſhare in the affairs of thoſe days. | | execute than adviſe, In the late Reign he adapted himſelf ( : 
Of Cranmer. The Character of Cranmer Archbiſhop of Canterbury is to the King's Religion, becauſe it was very dangerous to 1 
| ſufficiently known by what has been ſaid of him in the oppoſe it. He was not the only Perſon that took that K 
foregoing Reign. I ſhall only add two things. The firſt, courſe, To this reproach all the Engl; are liable, who 5 
that he did not much love to meddle with State Affairs, lived in that Reign, excepting ſome few of both Parties, 3 
for which he was not very proper, by reaſon of certain who ſuffered death for reſiſting the Will of that imperious ; 
maxims of Candor and Sincerity, which he followed, and Monarch. However, the Earl of Hertford was inwardly F 
which were very oppoſite to thoſe generally obſerved in a Proteſtant, and conſequently a great Friend of Cranmer. ; | 
the Government of States, The ſecond thing concerning This drew upon him the hatred of the contrary Party, ; 0 
Cranmer is, that he was extremely zealous to promote and particularly of the Chancellor, who had already at- 2 
the Reformation. 
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on the other hand, for his Morals, he had nothing worthy 
of Commendation. He was exceſſively addicted to his 
Pleaſures, and even ran ſometimes into ſhameful Debau- 
cheries. Beſides, he was not very ſcrupulous with regard 
to Honour and Virtue, As his Ambition was boundleſs, 
he did not ſtick to make uſe of any means to accompliſh 
his Ends. It may eaſily be judged, that a Man of this 
Character had not the concerns of Religion much at 
Heart, As long as Henry VIII. was alive, he kept ex- 
actly within the bounds preſcribed by that Prince. After- 
wards, in the Reign of Edward VI, he openly declared 
for the Reformation, becauſe it was then the only way to 
pleaſe the King, and advance his Fortune, Neverthelcfs, 
he muſt have ſhown, when among the Rom Party, that 


he was not their Enemy, ſince the Court of France be- 


Of Tonſtal. 
Burnet. 


lieved him very far from being a Proteſtant. This is at 
leaſt what T huanus affirms in his Hiſtory, Hence it may 
be preſumed, he conſidered Religion only as a means to 
raiſe himſelf, and had made it a rule to follow that which 
was moſt in vogue. Wherefore how zealous ſoever he 
appeared for the Reformation, he was never looked upon 
as one of its Protectors, becauſe he was thought to act 
only out of Policy. The figure this Lord made during the 
Reign of Edward VI, obliged me to dwell the longer up- 
on his Character. | 

Cuthbert Tonſtal Biſhop of Durham, was reckoned a 
Perſon of great Abilities. He had been employed by Hen- 
ry VIII. in ſeveral Embaſhes, Commiſſions, and Negotia- 


tions, and at length promoted to the See of London, and 


afterwards to that of Durham, the richeſt and moſt con- 
ſiderable in the Kingdom, by reaſon of the Dignity of 
Palatine annexed to it. As long as Henry VIII. lived, 
7 onſlal conformed like the reſt, to the Religion of the So- 
vereign, but it was perceived he was very fſosry to fee the 
Religion he had profefled from his Youth, change by de- 
grees. He would have gladly conſented to the reforming 
of ſome of the moſt notorious Abuſes, but was of Opi- 


nion the King went too far. Mean while, for fear of in- 


hopes of his being reclaimed. 


Of Paget. 


Of the Far! 
of Arundel. 


curring the Royal diſpleaſure, he ſubmitted to what was 
enjoined, He was however conſidered as one of the chief 
favorers of the old Religion, and ſo much the more for— 
midable to the Reformers, as he was able and learned. 
Nevertheleſs Cranmer had a friendſhip for him, on ac- 
count of his mild and peaceable Temper, which afforded 


Sir William Paget Secretary of State (1), was a very 
able Politician, and for Religion, was of the Principles of 
the Reformers. By which means he had contracted a 
ſtrict friendſhip with Crarnmer and the Earl of Hert- 


ford. | 


Tt will be entirely needleſs to ſpeak of the Lord St. 


Joßn, the Lord Ruſſel, or the reſt bf the Regents, be- 


cauſe they were wholly guided by the others. But it will 
be neceſſary. to mention ſome of the Members of the 
Privy-Council, who were to aſſiſt the Regents. | 

The Earl of Arundel, a Lord of an antient Family, 
was not very well pleaſed to be only among the Coun- 
ſellors, whilſt ſeveral who were his Inferiors were inveſted 
with the Dignity of Regents. On the other hand, he 
was not inclined to the Reformation, 


| ſons were the cauſe, that he willingly entered into all the 


Of the Zar! 
of Eſlex. 


Intrigues tending to produce any change, either in Reli- 
gion or the Government of the State. But he had the 
misfortune always to labour for others. 
William Parr Earl of E, Brother to the Queen- 
owager, was a Perſon of ſlender Merit. He made how- 
ever ſome figure in this Reign, and was often employed, 


| becauſe he had the Addreſs to be attached to the prevail- 


Petre. 


Of Rich. 


Of Sir 
Thomas 
Seymour. 


Clerk of the Parliament tor life ; and in the 34th of the ſame King, one of the Secretaries of State. 


ing Party. | | | : 
Sir 11 illram Petre, Secretary of State, was expert in the 
diſcharge of his Office. He was become almoſt neceſſary, 
and therefore had a great ſhare in the moſt fecret Tranſ- 
actions of the Court (2). | 155 e 
Sir Richard Rich, a Lawyer by Profeſſion, was a gbod 


Courtier, who by his pliant Lemper found means to be- 


come Lord- Chancellor (3). 
Sir Thomas Seymour the King's Uncle, and younger 
Brother to the Earl of Hertford, thought himſelf unhappy 


Theſe two Rea- 


in being only a Counſellor, whilſt the King had was his 
Brother a Regent. He imagined, his being Uncle e he 
King, ſhould have procured him more Honour. He lad 
a boundleſs Ambition, joined to a high Conceit of himfelt, 
Wherefore the rank given him by the late King in his 
Will, not being capable of fatisfying him, he had a mind 
to mount higher, which occaſioned his Cownfal, as will 
hereafter appear. h | 

The Form of the Government was no fooner ſettled 
according to Henry's laſt Will, but a change was propo- 
ſed. Some of the Regents obſerved, it could not but be 
very troubleſome for the People, and particularly for fo— 
reign Miniſters, to be forced to apply to ſixteen Perſons of 


* 


„ 
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Hiv ward, 
Buiiet: 


equal Authority, and moved, that one ſhould be choſen to 


be Head and Preſident, with the Title of ProteQor. 
They added, that by this means Affairs would be more 
ſpeedily diſpatched, and yet nothing changed in the ©/ta- 
bliſhed Form of Government, becauſe the Perſon to bc 
raiſed to that Dignity ſhould do nothing without the can- 
ſent of the major part of the reſt, 

The Lord Chancellor Me iotheſſiy exfily perceived this 
Motion was made to his Prejudice. As by his Office, he 


was next to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who did not 
much follow ſecular Affairs, he was in hopes of becoming 
the Head of the Regency. But he ſaw plainly, it a Pro- 


tector were elected, the choice would not fall on him, but 
this Dignity would be conferred on the Earl of [Jertforc 
the King's Uncle, who was not his Friend. Wherefore 
he {trenuoufly oppoſed it, declaring, the Regents had no 
Power to depart from the late King's Will, authorized b 
Act of Parliament. But matters were ſo well laid before- 
hand, that, notwithſtanding his oppoſition, it was reſolved 
immediately, that one ſhould be raiſed over the reſt, and 
called, the Protector of the King's Realm, ard the Governor 
of his Perſon, However, it was with the expreſs condi- 


tion, that he ſhauld do nothing without the Conſent of the 


other Regents, Then the choice fell, as it was eaſy to fore- 
ſee, upon the Earl of Hertford, who probably had cauſed 
this Motion to be made by his Friends. | 

Indeed it was very natural to chuſe for Protector the 
King's Uncle, and the Perſon of the whole Kingdom the 
moſt concerned for his Preſervation. Notwithſtanding it 
was thought by many, the Regents had made a falſe Step 


in the very beginning of their Adminiſtration, for the Rea- 


ſon alledged by the Lord Chancellor, Tt might however 
be ſaid in their excuſe, firſt, that they had given no par- 
ticular Authority to the Protector, and conſequently the 
Form of Government eſtabliſhed by the late King was not 
altered. Secondly, that the Will empowering the Regents, 
or the major part of them to adminiſter the young King's 
Affairs as they ſhould judge proper, whatever was relolved 
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upon by a Plurality of Voices, was deemed agreeable to 


the late King's Will, | 


Whilſt all things neceſſary for Henry VIII's Funeral, 
and the new King's Coronation were preparing, the Re- 
gents were intent upon an affair which concerned them in 


particular, or at leaſt the principal of them. Henry had 
reſolved before he died, to confer new Honours on ſeveral 


of the Regents and Counſellors. - He had even ſettled the 
Revenues or Penſions he defigned to give theſe new Lords, 
to enable them to ſupport their Dignities. But as ſome 
had refuſed them becauſe they thought theſe Penſions too 
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ſmall, the affair was ſuſpended, both by reaſon of this ob- 


jection, and of the King's Sickneſs and Death. However, 
he had ordered in his Will, that whatever he had promiſed 
ſhould be made good. This was ſufficient to put the Re- 
gents upon 1 the forementioned Engagement, 
eſpecially. as the Benefit was chiefly to redound to them- 
ſelves. But as the late King's Intentions and Promiſes 
appeared not in Writing, recourſe was to be had tv the 
Teſtimony of thoſe to whom he had opened his Mind, 
who depoſed what they had heard from his Mouth. Upon 
their Teſtimony therefore, the Earl of Hertford was made 
Duke of Somerſet, the Earl of Eſſex, Marquiſs of North- 


ampton, Viſcount Liſſe, Earl of J/arwick, the Lord Chan- 


cellor Mriotheſſey, Earl of Southampton, Sir Thomas Seymmr, 
Lord Sudley, Rich, Willoughby, and Sheffield (4), had the 
Title of Barons, with the Names of their Families ( IN 

| | As 


1) In 23. Henry VIII, he was made one of the Clerks of the Signet; and in the 32d, Clerk of the Council, and of the Privy-Seal ; and ſoon after 


Dugdale's Baron. Vol. II. p. 399: 


(2) This Gentleman was born at Exeter, and was Son of Jebn Petre of Torbigan in Devonſhire» He had his Education at Exeter College in Oxford, 


where he commenced Doctor of Law, 


In the year 1534, he was appointed one of the Commiſſioners. for diſſolving the Monaſterics ; and in 1544, was 
made Secretary of State; and in 1549, Treaſurer. of the Court of Firſt-fruits for life. 


3) He was Grandſon of Richard Rich, an opulent Mercer in Lenden, who was Sheriff of that City in 1441+ Idem. p. 387. 
(4) Sir William Will:ughby was cicated Lord Willoughby of Parrebam, and Sir Edmund Sheffield Lord Sheffield of Butterzvike. 


Dugdale's Baron. Vol. II. p · 415 


Hayward, p. 275+ 


(5) Sir William Paget, Sir Anthony Denny, and dir # :lliam Herbert, being required to declare what they knew of the King's mind; Paget, whom be. 
had moſt truſted, declared, That when the Evidence appeared againſt the Duke of Norfolk and his Son, the King intended to beſtow their Lands among 
ſome new Peers he deſigned to create. Then he ordered him to write in a Book ſuch as he thought meeteſt. Which done, the King aſſigned to each 


ſuch a portion of Lands out of the Duke of .Norfo/k's Eſtate, as he thought fit. 


Paget told him it was too little, and being ordered to acquaint thoie with 


it who were to be advanced, many thought is too, and deſired to remain as they were. The Duke of Norfolk hearing of this, and fearing if his Lards 
wore thus divided, they wou:d never return to his Family, ſent to defire the King that he would be pleaſed to ſettle all his Lands on the Prince, for, faid a 


he, accoid eng to the Phraſe of thoſe days, Tbey are good and flately Geer. 
dered the Book to be thus filled up. 
No 44. Vol. II. 


Whereupon the King reſolved to reward his Servants ſome other way, fo or» 
The Farl of Hertfard to be Earl-Marſhal and od os and to be Duke of Somegfet, Exeter, or Hertjord, * 
; * 
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6 The HISTORY 


1547. As Henry VIII. had not left his Coffers full, Expedi- 
Alenati: ents were to be deviſed to find the Revenues and Penſi- 
Arg 1 e ons aſſigned to the new Lords. No better was found 
Burnet, than to alienate five or ſix thouſand Pounds a: year of the 

Chantry-Lands. Theſe Promotions, with the Revenues 
annexed, were not univerſally approved, becauſe they 
were all in favour of the Regents themſelves or the Coun- 
ſellors. Many thought, theſe Lords ſhowed too much 
Avidity at the beginning of their Regency, and that they 
be Protec. Ought to have ſtaid till the King was of Age. The Pro- 
made tector eſpecially was liable to much Envy, by procuring 


% for himſelf the two great Offices of Lord-Treaſurer and 
4.4 Ma. Earl-Marſhal, vacant by the Attainder of the Duke of 
bal. Nor falt. I he firſt was conferred on him the 1oth of Fe- 
on: 12 bruary, and the other the 17th of the ſame Month (1). 

144. The fame day his laſt Patent was diſpatched, his Bro- 
Thomas ther Thomas Seymour, juſt created Baron of Sudley, was 


Seymour ts 


wade Ugh. made High- Admiral of England (2). Thus, about a Fort- 
Admiral, night after Henry's death, the Seymour's Family was raiſed 
lb. p. 127. to ſuch greatneſs, that it was hardly poſſible to make any 
Edu. Journ. Addition to it. Happy, had they been contented ! But 
we ſhall fee hereafter, that by endeavouring to riſe ſtil] 
higher, the two Brothers fell into a gulf of Misfortunes, 
which might have been avoided by a ſmall ſhare of Mode- 


ration. 
Henry Henry the Eighth's Funeral Obſequies were performed 
wil, Fe- with great Pomp and Magnificence at Windſor (3). He 
neral, 


Rayward, had himfclt ordered his Body to be there interred. The 

Eemet. day before, his Corpſe was brought to Richmond (4), and 

Strype® as the Motion cauſed ſome watry Matter to run through 
the Coſhu, it was reported to be Blood, and that a Dog, 
licked it up. This was ſaid with deſign to verify the 
Frier's Prediction, who told Henry in a Sermon, that the 
Dogs ſhould lick his Blood as they had formerly licked 
Ahab's. But beſides that ſeveral. affirmed, it was not 
Blood which ran from the Coffin, the report that a Dog 
licked it up, was entirely groundleſs. 


Edward VE. The Ceremony being over, Edward's Coronation was 


is cr9wned, 


Aa. Pab. ſoleninized the 2oth of February, with the uſual Forma- 


XV. p.129, lities (5). 
I 30. 

Ew. Jour. 
Strype. 


The Lord Ruſſel acted as High- Steward, by 
virtue of a Patent which empowered him to exerciſe that 
Office for that day only, Henry Grey, Marquiſs of Dor- 
ſet, had acted the day before as High-Conſtable by virtue 
of a like Patent, which limited the Exerciſe of his Office 
to the 19th of February, the day preceding the Corona- 
tion, from Sun-rifing to Sun-ſetting. Probably, the Office 
of High- Conſtable was neceſſary only for certain Prepara- 
tives, ſince it was to end before the Ceremony of the Co- 
| ronation (6). N 5 : 
A Gereru! On the Coronation-day, a General Pardon was granted 
| Pardor. to all Perſons, excepting the Duke of Norfolk, Cardinal 
e Pale, Edward Courtney, eldeſt Son of the Marquiſs of Exe- 
teer, and three others (7). | 
be Chan- I have before obſerved, that the Lord Chancellor //r:0- 
cellyr's diſ- 
Haywad. and haugity, very troubleſome in the Council, and more- 
Burnet. Over, a great Enemy to the Reformation and the Reform- 
ed. All theſe Reaſons made the Protector and moſt of 
the Regents wiſh to be rid of him. They were ſo happy, 
Burnet, 5. that he himſelf aftorded them a plauſible. Pretence. Re- 
T. II. Col. ſolving to apply himſelf chiefly to State-Affairs, he had on 
996. the 18th of February put the Great Seal to a Commiſſion 


directed to the Maſter of the Rolls, and three Maſters of 


C:haucery (8), empowering them to execute the Lord 
Chancellor's Office in the Court of Chancery, in as am- 

ple a manner as if he himſelf were preſent. This being 
done by his own Authority, without any Warrant from 
the Lord Protector and the other Regents, his Enemies 
failed not to improve this occaſion to ruin him. Com- 
plaint of what he had done being brought before the Coun- 

cil, it was ordered, that the Judges ſhould give their Opi- 

Fed. 28. 
+ Ccellor being only entruſted with his Office, could not com- 
mit the Exerciſe thereof to others, without the Conſent 


of the King, or the Regency: That by ſo doing he had 


theſ/:;y, the new Earl of Southampton, was ambitious, proud, 


nions in writing. Their anſwer was, That the Chan- 


of ENGLAND. Vol. II. 


by the common Law forfeited his Place, and was liable 154 
to Fine and Impriſonment at the King's Pleaſure, This March 
anſwer being communicated to him in full Council, he fell 

into a great Paſhon with the Judges, and even talked very 
haughtily to the Regents, the Council, and the Protector. 

He told this laſt in particular, that he held his Chancellor- 

ſhip by an undoubted Authority, fince he held it of the 
King himſelf, whereas it was a great queſtion whether he 
himſelf was lawfully Protector. But this haughtineſs, in- 

ſtead of compoſing his affair, only ſerved to render it 
worſe. His Submiſſion might have leſſened his Puniſh- 
ment, but by his Paſſion and Heat he gave the Council 
occaſion to treat him with the utmoſt Severity, He was 
immediately confined to his Houſe, with a Command not 

to ſtir till further Orders. Then it was debated what his 
Puniſhment ſhould be. It was not doubted that he might 

be deprived of the Chancellorſhip. But as to the Re- 
gency, the Point was not fo clear, becauſe it was uncer- 

tain whether the late King had placed him among the Re- 
gents as Chancellor, or as a private Perſon, like ſeveral 
others who were in no Office. For this reaſon it was not 
thought proper to turn him out of the Regency ; but to 
render it uſeleſs to him, he was left under an Arreſt, and 

the Great Seal taken from him, and given to | Sir William Hayward, 
Pawlet | Lord St. Fehn, till another Chancellor ſhould be 
appointed. So the Earl of Southampton continued in his 
Confinement till the 29th of Zune (9), when he was diſ- 
charged of his Impriſonment, upon entering into a Re- 
cognizance of four thouſand Pounds, to pay what Fine 

they ſhould impoſe on him. 


* 
/ * 
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After the Protector was freed from this troubleſome E- T Pretec- 


is: x ' tor's ambi- 
nemy, he thought only of ingroſſing the ſole management 5. 


of Affairs, and to be Protector indeed, whereas hitherto it Burnet. 
was but an empty Titie, without any peculiar Authority. 

To attain his Ends, he repreſented to the Regents and 
Council, that ſeveral Perſons doubted whether they could 

by their ſole Authority name a Protector: That the French 
Ambaſſador in particular had inſinuated a diſtruſt, that he 

could not ſafely treat with him, without knowing firſt 
whether he was duly authorized, ſince his Title might 

be conteſted for want of Authority in thoſe who had con- 

ferred it. Upon this Foundation, he deſired (10) that he / King 
might be allowed to prepare Letters Patent, under the nminates 


Great Seal, eſtabliſhing him Protector of the Realm, and“ ee 


. : tor by Pa- 
Governor of the King. His requeſt appearing reaſonable, e 


it was granted, and probably he was left to draw the Pa- Act. Pub. 


tent, wherein it is very likely, he uſed ſome deceit. What *Y: p. 174. 


0 . ES A Ws Furnet. 
gives occaſion for this Suſpicion, is, that the Patent aſſign- 


they made him Protector. There was no mention of the 
Condition upon which he had been choſen. On the con- 
trary, the King gave him full Authority to do every thing 


as he in his Wiſdom ſhould think for the Honour, Good, 


and Proſperity of his Perſon and Realms. Moreover, he 
appointed him a Council, giving him Power, with ſo ma- 


ny of them as he ſhould think proper, to annul and change 


what they thought fitting; reſtraining the Council to act 
only by the Protector's Advice and Conſent. It is true, 
this Council conſiſted of the ſame Perſons which before 


compoſed the Regency and Council, except the Earl of 


Southampton. But whereas fifteen of them were before Re- 957 cz, 
gents of the Kingdom, Executors of Henry's Will, and Regents be. 
Governors to the young King, they were now become by 2 
this Patent only mere Counſellors to the Protector, each 
according to the Rank his Office or Birth gave him, with- rector, 
out the Protector's being obliged to follow their Advice. 

Very likely, as I ſaid, the Protector uſed ſome Fraud Remarks e. 


on this occaſion. And indeed, it is by no means probable, e e 


the other Regents ſhould ſo lightly conſent to be deprived ceedirgs. 
of all their Authority, Nay, we ſhall fee hereafter an e- 


vident Proof that they had no ſuch intention. Thoſe Hil- 
torians who have endeavoured to vindicate all the Duke of 


Somerſet's Actions, in order to preſerve to him the charac- 


ter of a true Reformer, have very lightly touched upon this 
point, whereas his Enemies have inlarged on it, to ſhow 


tis Son to te Farl of Wiltſhire, with 800 J. a year in Land, and 300 J. a year out of the next Biſhop's Lands that fell. The Earl of EH to be Mar - 


quiſs of Eſex, ane lo on, with yearly Revenues to them. And the King having promiſed to give the Earl of Hertford fix of the beſt Prebends that ſhouje 
tall in any Cathedral, except Deanries and Treaſurerſhips; at his defire the King agreed, that a Deonry and a Treaturerſhip ſhould be inſtead of two o- 


the fix Prebendaries. All this Denny and Herbert confirmed, for they then waited in his Chamber; and when Paget went out, the King made Denry re: d 


over the Book, and Herbert obſerving the Secretary had remembred all but himſelf, the King bid Denny to write 400 J. a year for him. 


p. 6, 7, 


Burnet, Tom. II. 


(1) On the 6th of February the Lord Protect or knighted the King, being authorized thereto by Letters Patents. So it ſeems, that as the Laws of 
Chivalry required that the King ſhould receive Knighthood from the hand of ſome other Knight, ſo it was judged too great a Preſumption for his own Sub- 
1eCts to give it, without a Warrant under the Great Seal. The King at the fame time knighted Sir [Fobn Hobletbern, the Lord Mayor ot London, aid 
illiam Portman, one of the Judges of the King's- Bench. Burnet, Tom. II. p. 8. Strype, p. 15. 

(2) Ireland, Calais, Boulogne, and the Marches. Rymer's Fad. Tom. 15. p. 127. 

3) On February 16. Strype's Mem. Tom. II. p. 11; and Repoſit. p. 15. 


(4 To Stor, where they lay the firſt night. Strype's Repoſ. p. 12. 


(5 There were forty Knights of the Bath, mace on this occaſion, and fifty five Knights of the Carpet, whoſe names ſee in Strype's Mem. Tem. II. 


p. 23+ and Repeſ. p. 30. 


(6) There was a new Form drawn for the Coronation of this King, which the curious Reader may ſee in Burner, Tom. II. Collect. p. 93, &e. 


(7) Dr. Richard Pates, Mr. Forteſcue, and Mr. Throgmorton. Hayward, 


p · 276. 


(8) To Sir Robert Southwell Maſter of the Rolls, Fobn Treganwell, Eſq; and Jobn Olyver, and Antbony Bellaſis, Clerks, Maſters in Chancery. See 
the Commitiion itſelf in Burnet, ibid. p. 96. ; x 


(9) Rapin by miſtake ſays July. See Burnet, Tom. II, p. 17. 
F | 


(10) By a Petition on March 13. Ibid 
he 


Remarks on 


ed him Prerogatives unthought of by the Regents, when e Pacerc- 
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is certain, his motive only can be the ſubject of conjecture ; 
ſome aſcribing it to his exceſſive Ambition; others belie- 
ving, he aſpired to become maſter of the Government 
only to promote more effectually the Reformation. It is 
at leaſt extremely probable that Cranmer and ſuch of the 
Regents as favoured the Reformation, were convinced the 
Duke's advancement would be very advantagious to Reli- 
ion. 

H. Lecomes After the Patent was drawn, and the Great Seal put 

avſolute to it, the Protector had all the power, He governed with 

9 an abſolute Authority, without being clogged by the ad- 

Mit vice of the Council, ſince he was obliged only to conſult 

Burnet. thoſe that were devoted to him. But on the other hand, 
this Procceding, with ſome others of the like nature, drew 
upon him the envy and hatred of many, and particularly 
of the Nobility, who made him at laſt feel the effects. 
There was certainly much to be ſaid againſt this Patent, 
which deſtroyed the Form of the Government eſtabliſhed 
by Henry VIII, purſuant to an Act of Parliament which 
the King himſelf had not power to annul. 

Treaties The day before, two new Treaties were concluded with 


with France. France, The firſt was a renewing of Alliance between 
Act. Pub. 


Re Francis I. and Edward VI, without prejudicing the antient 
139. P13 Alliance between France and Scotland, and the Treaties 
between the Emperor and England. The ſecond concern- 
ed the Articles which had not been explained in the late 
Treaty of Peace, namely, the Bounds of the Territory of 
Boulogne, and the Fortifications the two Kings were ma- 
king near the place. As to the Bounds, they were eaſy to 
be ſettled, becauſe as England was to keep Boulogne but 


p. 126. 


eight Years, it was not very material whether its Territo- 


ry was a little more or leſs extended. As to the Fortifica- 
tions, there was more difficulty, Whilſt the late Peace 
was negotiating, Ilenry VIII. finding it would be in his 
power to preſcribe almoſt what Terms he pleafed, ordered 
the Governor of Boulogne to begin ſortifying Bouleniberg, 
Blackneſs, and Ambleteuſe, At the ſame time he gave In- 
ſtructions to his Plenipotentiaries, to inſert in the Treaty 
that neither of the two Kings ſhould be allowed to make 
new Fortifications in or about Boulogne, but only to finiſh 
ſuch as were begun. This was done according to his de- 
fire. However, ſince the Treaty, the French had attempt- 
ed to fortify St. Etienne, Portet, and la Pointe. Where- 
upon diſputes aroſe between the Ambaſſadors appointed to 
ſettle the Limits of Boulogne. But as the two Courts 
were equally delirous to avoid all occafion of Rupture, it 
was at length agreed, that the Engliſb might continue the 
works begun: Thet the French ſhould have the ſame liber- 
ty with regard to the Fortifications of St. Etienne, but 
ſhould diſcontinue thoſe at Portet and la Pointe. This 
Treaty, and the other which renewed the Alliance between 
the two Crowns, were ſigned at London the 11th of March. 
Death of But Francis died the 31ift oi the fame Month, before he 
Francis I. had ratified them, leaving Henry II. for his Succeſſor. 


th if, Upon news of Francis's Death, an Expreſs was ſent to 
refuſes te Nicholas Motton Ambaſſador in France, with a Commiſſion 
kk Lo * to receive the new King's Ratifications, and fee him ſwear 


AR. Pub. to the Treaties, But the Court of France was entirely 


XV. p. 149+ Changed by Henry II's Acceſſion to the Crown. The 


Burnet. 


Cardinal of Lorrain, and his Brother the Duke of Gu:/e, 
managed every thing as they pleaſed, and it was not their 
Intereſt, the King ſhould preſerve a good Underſtanding 
with England. Beſides that they were ſtrongly addicted 
to the Romiſß Religion and the Pope, they were contri- 
ving means to. hinder England from employing her Arms 
to accompliſh the Marriage between Edward and the 
young Queen of Scotland their Niece, They perſwaded 
therefore Henry II, that it was his chief Concern to 
recover Boulogne at any rate, for fear the Engliſb ſhould 
make uſe of that place to confound his future Projects. 
Henry liking their policy, refuſed to ratify the 'T reaties, 
and diſowned the Ambaſſador ſent by his Father to London 
to conclude them. So, there not only remained an occa- 
ſion of quarrel between the two Crowns with reſpect to 
the Limits of the Territory of Boulogne, and the new 
Fortifications ; but alſo in refuſing to confirm the Alliance, 
Hlenry ſhowed his intention to break the Peace. | 

Afﬀairs of This was the firſt ill effect of the Death of Francis J. 


any: and Henry VIII. But it was not the only one. Germany 
trype. 


T. I e. 35, 45 well as England ſuffered by the Los of theſe two Kings. 
Ec. 


The Proteſtants, who had been ill uſed by the Emperor in 
the laſt Campain, found themſelves wholly deprived of 
the Aſſiſtance, they expected from France and England. 
HFlenry I's Miniſters did not think proper, he ſhould be 
ingaged in a War with the Emperor in ſupport of the 
Proteſtant Religion. But as Policy ſeemed to require that 
he ſhould oppoſe the Emperor's progreſs, they intimated to 
him the expediency of firſt recovering Boulogne ; after 


DBurnets 
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1547. be was poſſeſſed with Ambition. However, as the Fact 


which, it would be ſtill time enough to protect Germany, 1547. 
in caſe the Emperor grew too powerful there. As for 
the Court of England, there was no likelihood that during 
a Minority, they would undertake to ſupport the Proteſ- 
tants, eſpecially as France refuſed to be concerned with 
them, Mean while, the Princes of the League having 
ſent to Edward for Aid, fifty thouſand Crowns were pri- 
vately given them, with great caution, for fear of offend— 
ing the Emperor. It is very true, the Protector was in- 
clinable to ſupport them: But it was not yet convenient to 
do it openly. "The Reformation was to be put upon « 
good foot in England, before any thoughts of proteCting it 
in foreign Countries, 

Henry the Eighth's Death was a ſort of Criſis for Eng- Afoirs cos 
land with regard to Religion. It was obſerved in the Hif- , , 
tory of his Reign, that he ſteered a middle courſe in that 
reſpect. He reſormed ſome things, but left others un- 
touched, In general, the Reformation he had begun,, may 
be ſaid to concern only the Articles which were directly 
or indirealy contrary to his Temporal Sovereignty or Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Supremacy. He was ſo rigorous, that he would 
never allow his Subjects to differ in opinion from him, or 
at leaſt not to ſhow it openly. So all were under con- 
ſtraint, there being ſcarce any one but what believed more 
or leſs than himſelf, As ſoon as he was dead, every one 
took the liberty to ſpeak his thoughts upon religion, though 
the Laws made in his Reign were ſtill in force. But ſome 
change was expected, If on one hand the Reformed built Burnet. 
their hopes on Cranmer and the Earl of Hertf5rd, the con- 
trary Party flattered themſelves that Chancellor Mia 
ley, Tonſtal, and ſome others, would uſe their utmoſt En- 
deavours to reſtore Religion to its antient ſtate, or at leaſt 
would hinder the Reformation trom making farther pro- 
greſs. The Earl of Hertf5rd's Promotion to the Protec- 
torſhip, and the Chancellor's diſgrace, gave the Reformed 


in Engiuiids 


all the advantage, who ſeeing themſelves ſupported by the 


Protector and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, entertained 
great hopes that the work of the Reformation would viſi- 
bly advance. This gave them the boldneſs openly to ſhow 
their Sentiments, and even publickly to preach them (1). 
On the other hand, the contrary Party finding the time 
was not favorable, {trove to perſwade, that Religion ſhould 
be left in its preſent ſtate till the King was of age. They 
ſaid, fince no Alterations could be made but in the King's 
Name, as ſupreme head of the Church of England, it was 
neceſſary at leaſt to ſtay till he was able to judge of them 
himſelf, But the Reformers agreed not to this principle. 
They maintained, on the contrary, that the Royal Autho- 
rity was the ſame, whether the King was a Minor or not. 


They oppoſed their Adverſaries maxim the more ſtrenu— 
ouſly, as it influenced not only the Affairs of Religion but 


the Government it ſelf. + | | 

The party of the Reformers was ſo ſtrong, that it was 
very difficult for their Enemies to reſiſt them. The King 
himſelf was at their head, Tho' he was yet of an age 
wherein Men hardly begin to make uſe of their Reaſon, 
he had made very great progreſs in the ſtudy of Religion, 
by the care of Dr. Cox his Preceptor, who was in the 
Sentiments of the Reformers. The Duke of Somerſet , 
Cranmer Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Holgate Archbiſhop of 
York, Holbeach Biſhop of Lincoln, Goodrick Biſhop of Ah, 
Dr. Ridley, and Latimer who was diſcharged of his Im- 
priſonment , were the chief Supporters of this Party. 


Theſe were properly whom Dr. Burnet calls in his Hiſtory, T. II. p.25. 


the Reformers. In the other Party were the Princeſs Mary, 
Iriotheſley Earl of Southampton, Tonſtal Biſhop of Durham, 


| Bonner of London, Gardiner of Wincheſter, with many 


other Biſhops, and the major-part of the inferior Clergy, 
conſiſting, as I have obſerved, of the ſupprefled Friers, 
who had been recommended to livings. But it is certain, 
tho” this laſt Party was as numerous as the other, they 
were far excelled by them in Learning and Capacity. Be- 
ſides, the Government was in the hands of their Adverſa- 
ries, There was another thing which very much leſſen'd 
the Power of this Party. Moſt of them had made it a 
rule to oppoſe to their utmoſt the intended alterations, but 
when effected, to pay them afterwards an outward com- 
pliance. This Conduct, though beneficial to particular 
Perſons, was however detrimental to the whole Party, as 
it intimated they only loved their Religion when attended 
with temporal Bleflings. The Bifhops and the reſt of the 
Clergy were properly the eſtabliſhers of this maxim, out 
of fear of loſing their Benefices. E 
The preſent juncture being ſo favorable for the Refor- Rep/ution £9 


a 3 . be Re- 
mation, the Protector, and ſuch of the Council as were of 2 be 


his Sentiments, reſolved to improve it. Lo that end, *hu,qer. 


they ordered a general Viſitation of all the Churches, and 2 II. p.26, 

appointed Viſitors, with power to aboliſh certain groſs a- po. 

buſes introduced into the Divine Service, and particularly Strypes = 
II. p.46, 


| &c. 
(1) To ft the reſt of the Kingdom an example, Evening Prayer began to be read in Engliſp, in the King's Chapel, on Eafter Mendoy. Stow, p. $94* Heyl. 


with 
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547 With regard to Images (1). With this viſitation com- 
menc'd the execution of the deſign already formed, of per- 
fecting the Reformation, which was properly but juſt be- 
gun in the late Reign. As Dr. Burnet, afterwards Biſhop 
of Salisbury, has given as full account of theſe matters as 
can be deſired, in his excellent Hiſtory of the Reformation 
in England, it will be needleſs to deſcend to particulars, 
which will be ſeen with much more Satisfaction in the 
Work of that illuſtrious Author. So, without ſpeaking 
hereafter of Religion any farther than will be neceſſary for 


the underſtanding of the Hiſtory, I ſhall confine my ſelf 


chiefly to the political Affairs of this Reign (2). The 
firſt that offers in the year 1547, is the war with Scot- 
land, 

Sequel of the Henry VIII. had left his affairs with Scotland in ſuch a 
affairr sf ſituation, that the agreed marriage between Edward and 
Eoglan® the young Queen of Scotland, was to be relinquiſhed, or 

with Scot- „ 
land. the Treaty executed by force of Arms. The Party, a- 
Act. Pub. gainſt the marriage in Scotland was ſo powerful, that the 
„. 31, others durſt hardly diſcover their contrary Sentiments. 
Buchanan. If the affair had been to be decided by the two Kingdoms, 
in all appearance Scotland would have been forced to ſubmit. 
| But the King of France took care not to abandon the Scots. 
Hayward, He was highly concerned to hinder the King of England 
ppg from becoming Maſter of Scotland. Herein his Sentiments 
_  apreed with thoſe of the two Lorrain Princes, Brothers of 
the Queen Nowager of Scotland. It was this that moſt 
troubled the Protector, eſpecially as Henry II. had now de- 
clared he would aſſiſt the Scots to the utmoſt of his power. 
Mean while, the projected marriage was ſo advantagious to 
| England, that it well deſerved ſome endeavours to accom- 
Hayward. pliſh it. Beſides, Henry VIII. had ſo expreſsly ordered, 
Hollinghh. before he died, that all poſſible means ſhould be uſed to ef- 
fect it, that the Protector thought he could not be excuſed 
from takit g ſome ſteps, to ſhow he intended to execute his 
Wir with orders. He reſolved therefore to carry war into Scotland. 
Fra a e Indeed, it was a very extraordinary way of wooing the 
1 9 Jorg Queen for Edward. But in this the Protector and 
the Council followed Henry VIII's maxim, who ever 
flattered himſelf, that the inconveniencies and dangers of 
a war would at laſt oblige the Scots to execute the Treaty. 
To that end therefore they reſolved to make war upon 


| Scotland, and not with deſign to conquer the Kingdom. 
Conference 


rt rg to go and command the Army, the French Ambaſſador 


fectual. deſired him to conſent to a Negotiation, to try to conclude 
Burnet. 2 Peace before Hoſtilities were begun, The Protector, 
who was willing to manage France, complied with his 
requeſt, and the Conferences began the 4th of Augu/t. 
Tomſtal, who was firſt Plenipotentiary (3), had orders to 
yield every thing, provided the Scotch Commiſſioners had 
power to agree to the marriage, otherwiſe he was to break 
off the Congreſs. This condition rendred the negotiation 
ineffectual, becauſe the Scots had nothing like it in their 
© be Protec- inſtructions. So the Protector departing in Auguſt, enter- 
ror enters 7 . | — 1 
Scotland. ed the Territories of Scotland the 2d of September, with 
Hollingſh. an Army of fifteen thouſand Foot, and three thouſand 
Hayward. Horſe (4), having the Earl of J/arwick for Lieutenant- 
General. He took ſome Caſtles in his march, and par- 
ticularly the Caſtle of Broughty (5) near the Tay's mouth, 
Buchanan» where he left a Garriſon of two hundred Men. A few 
Burnet. days after, he came within ſight of the Scotch Army, 
thirty thouſand ſtrong (6), with thirty Pieces of Cannon, 
who expected him on the Field of Pinkey near Muſſel- 
burgh. | 
The Duke of S:merſet, as I ſaid, had undertaken this 


bk . 


He offers a 
Regent of endeavouring to procure for his young Maſter an advanta- 
Hayward. gious marriage. The fight of the Enemies Army, ſupe- 
Buchanan . rior to his own, increaſed not his deſire to decide the affair 
1 by way of Arms. Wherefore, to avoid ſo dangerous a 
Burnet» deciſion, he wrote to the Earl of Arran Regent of Scot- 

land, deſiring him to conſider the great quantity of in- 

nocent Blood which was going to be ſhed. And to ſhow 


that he was ready himſelf to come to an agreement, he 


Fleet, which was entered the Frith, that he might re- 


Every thing being prepared, and the Protector ready 
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made this offer : "That he would retire to England with i547. 
his Army, if the Scots would agree that the young Queen 
ſhould be bred up in Scotland till ſhe came of age, and 
give Security that ſhe ſhould not till then be contracted ta 
any Foreigner. This Propoſal might have been accepted 


without any detriment, either to the Queen or the King- 


dom of Scotland, In the firſt place, this condition hin- 
dered not the Queen from marrying a Scotch Lord, Se- 
condly, the worſt that could happen to the Scots, was to 


be, when their Queen was of Age, in the ſame ſituation 


they were in at preſent, Laſtly, the King of England or 
the Queen might dye in this interval, and of courſe the 
death of either ended the quarrel. But the French Faction Hir Offer :: 
was ſo prevalent in the CouRcil of Scotland, that this ad- . 
vantagious offer was proudly rejected. Nay, a rumour 
was ſpread among the Scotch "Troops, that the Protector 
of England would not hearken to a Peace, unleſs the 
Queen was put into his hands. | | | 

The two Armies were parted by the River Ege. The Tz &/pp- 
Engliſb were encamped about two miles on the South-ſide, % of the | 
and the Scots along the banks, on the North, So if the *" #mics 
Scots had been willing to avoid a battle, probably, the Holl.aghh. 
Engliſb would never have attempted to paſs the River in Hzyward. 
their fight, Mean while, the Protector, having formed 
the deſign of approaching the Scots, and gaining a riſing 
ground on the Left which commanded their Camp, moved 
forward with his whole Army. But the Scots having no- 
tice of it, immediately paſſed the River, and poflefled 
themſelves of that Poſt. The Protector having miſled 
his aim, marched to the Right, towards the Sea, in or- 
der to encamp on a little hill not far from the river. This 93 procec- 
march made the Scots imagine, he was approaching the e marc. 
Sea, to put his Ordnance and Baggage on board the NH. 
treat the more eaſily, The whole Scotch Army were fo 
poſlefled with this notion, that they conſider'd the Engliſh 
as already vanquiſhed by fears. Mean while, the Protectot 
had poſted himſelf on the Hill, and made ſome intrench- 
ments before his Camp. This confirmed the Scots in 
their opinion, that it was only a feint in order to retire in 
the night. So, reſolving to kinder the Engliſb from ex- 
ecuting this imaginary deſign, they advanced in good or- 
der to join battle. The moment the Protector had receiv- 
ed intelligence of their march, he drew up his Army, 
part on the Hill, and part on the Plain, and expected them 
without ſtirring. He had placed his Artillery in an ad- 
vantagious place that commanded the whole Plain, and on 
the other fide, his Fleet was near enough to fire upon the 
Enemy in flank, Nay there was a Galliot, which jy yiogg. 
being lighter than the reſt of the Ships, came very near Hayward, 
the Land, and extremely annoyed the Scotch Army (7). 

It was on the roth of September that the two Armies Blk of 


ingag'd. I ſhall not relate the particulars of this Battle. Pinkey wan 


Bekdes that the Hiſtorians agree not in the principal Cir- 72 a 


cumſtances, there are but few capable of giving a juſt ac- Panen- 
count of what paſſes on theſe occaſions, and of pointing 3 
out the chief cauſes of the gain or loſs of a Battle. It be- Buchanan, 
longs only to Generals themſelves to be good Hiſtorians Barret. 
on ſuch Subjects. I ſhall content my ſelf therefore with 
reciting the Succeſs of this here. After a very obſtinate Laſs as the 
fight, the Seats were routed, leaving fourteen thouſand id of the 
dead on the place, and fifteen hundred Priſoners in the Sv. 


hands of the £ngl;h, of whom eight hundred were Gen- Han- 


Haywards 
tlemen. | | 
This great loſs threw all Scotland into the utmoſt con- C c- 


ſternation. The Regent and the Queen after garriſoning Hassan i 
Peace to the war againſt his Will, and only to avoid the blame of not | 


the Caſtle of Edinburgh, retired to Sterling with the re- Scotland 
mains of their Army, abandoning thus the Frontiers to Hayward. 
the ravages of the Engliſo. A few days after the Protector Buchanans 
took Leith, and the Engliſh Fleet commanded by the Lord :. 
Clinton, burnt ſeveral Sea-port Towns in the County of 

Fife, with all the Ships in their Harbours, Then, the 
Engliſh Army marched to Edinburgh, and entering with- 

out oppoſition, plundered the City. Such a terror ſeized 

all Scotland, that if the Protector had improv'd his Succeſs, 


1) The Biſhopricks were divided into fix Precin&s or Circuits. The iſt was London, Weſtminſter, Norwich, and Ely. The zd, Rocheſter, Canterbury, 
Chicheſter, and Winchefter, The zd, Sarum, Exeter, Bath, Briſtal, and Glocefter. The 4th, York, Durbam, Carlijle, and Cbeſter. The 5th, Peter- 
b:rourh, Lincoln, Orford, Coventry, and Lichfield. And the 6th, Wales, Worceſter, and Hereford. They began their Viſitatien in Avguf/, about the 
time that the Protector made his expedition into Scotland. Burtet, Tomi, II. p. 26, 31. 

(2) This year, the Book of Homilies, compoſed by Archbiſhop Cranmer, was publiſhed, and printed twice by Grafton, Strype s Mem, Tom, II. p. 31. 


(3). The other was Sir Robert Bowes. Burnet, Tom. II. B. 40; 


(„ Accoiding to King Edward's Journal, the Engliſp Army conſiſted of thirteen thouſand Foot, and five thouſand Horſe, (p. 4.) But Hellingſbead 
gives us the following particulars. The Duke of Somerſet was General «f the whole Army, and Captain of the middle Ward, which conſiſted of four 
thouſind Foot. The Earl of Farwick led the Fore-ward, containing three thoutand Foot. And the Rear-ward, wherein was the ſame number, was brought 
np by the Lord Dacres. The Lord Grey of Wilton, Marſhal of the Army, was Captain General of the Horſe, in number fix thouſand. Sir Francir 

_ Brian, Captein of the light Horſe, in number two thouſund. S'r Ra!pb Yane Lieutenant of all the Men at Arms, and Demi- Lances. Sir Thomas Darcy 

Captain of all the King's Penſioners and Men at Arms. Sir Peter Mezwtas Captain of the Harque-butters, in number 600. Sir Peter Gamboa Captain 
of two hundred Harque- butters on Horſe-back. Joba Brenne, Captain of the Pioneers, in number fourteen hundred, p. 980. In the mean time, 
the Fleet advanced towards Newcaſtle, conſiſting ot fixty five Veſſels, whereof one Galley, and thirty four tall Ships were prepared for fighting, the reit 
lerved for carriage of Ammunition and Victuals. Ot this Fleet Sir Edward Clinton was Admiral, and Sir William HWcodbenſe Vice- Admiral. Hag- 


ward, p. 279. 


w:ts after the Battle. 


(5) Brochty-Crag, a Fort in the County of Angus. Camden. Hollingſhead fays, it was not taken till September 21, p. 990. Edww Fourn. ſays, it 


(6) So Puchanan ſays, I. 16, But in King Edward's Journal it is ſaid, that it conſiſted of thirty ſix thouſand Mex at leaſt, p. 5- 
(7) It few the Maſter of Grabme, and twenty others near him. Hollingſb. p. 984. 
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Book XVI. 


1547. by beſieging the Caſtle of Edinburgh, it is hardly to be 
doubted, he would have forced the Regent to relinquiſh 

7% Pr:1:#;r the young Queen, or ſubdued the Kingdom. But affairs 
improves 4 which concerned him in particular, made him relinquiſh 
64 #10)" his enterprize, juſt as he was going to reap the Fruits of his 
victory. Whilſt he was employed in Scotland, his Bro- 

ther the Admiral caballed againſt him in England, and had 

now made ſuch progreſs that the Protector was upon the 

point of being ruined, at the very time he was cauſing the 

King's Arms to triumph. The advice he received made 


him think, he could not too ſpeedily return to Court, in 


order to break his Brother's meaſures. This was the real 
motive of his haſty return, which however was coloured 
with other pretences. | 


Ie return to The 18thof September he departed for England, having 


re ne. employed but ſixteen days in his expedition, from his en- 

FILLING , . . . 

Burnet, trance into Scotland, and if we may believe the Engliſb 

icyln. Writers, loſt but ſixty two Men in all (1). In his return, 
he marched through the Counties of March and Tiviotdale, 
and leaving a Garriſon in the Caſtle of Hume, ordered 
Roxborough to be repaired, where he left Sir Ralph Pal- 
mer Governor, | | 

The People 'T he Protector's glorious Campain in Scotland, put the 


hr Sar Nation in mind of ſeveral noble Actions performed by him 
712 envy bin. in the late Reign. This gained him great Applauſe from 
Burnet, the People (2), but withal the Envy of the Nobles, who, 
if Sir John Hayward is to be credited, had no great Eſteem 
for him. This Contraſt between the Nobles and People 
was very prejudicial to him, It induced him to rely too 
much on the People's Favour, and to raiſe himſelt above 
the reſt of the Nobles, both by an external Pomp, and by 
aſſuming the ſole Adminiſtration of Affairs. As by the 
King's Patent, he was not obliged to follow the Advice of 
the Council, hegenerally conſulted only his Creatures, and 
neglected the reſt, as if there were no ſuch Men. "This 


Behaviour ſeemed at firſt a little ſtrange in one, who, very 


far from being naturally proud and haughty, was rather 
humble, modeſt, and civil. No other reaſon can be given, 
but his great Zeal to promote the Reformation. This 
was, doubtleſs, what made him think it neceſſary to re- 
move from the Adminiſtration thoſe who were not led by 
the ſame Zeal as himſelf, in order to leſſen the oppoſition, 
as much as poſhble. Beſides, he had paſſed the beſt part 
of his Life in the Court of Henry VIII, where he had 
ſeen the Authority-Royal carried to the greateſt height, 
and as Henry had ſucceeded by the way of rigour, he 
_ deemed it requiſite to follow much the ſame Maxims, 
The Reformation was certainly the ſole Object, the Pro- 
tector had in view, and all his Proceedings, in the Pub- 
lick Affairs both Foreign and Domeſtick, tended properly 

to that point, . dos; 
Bonner and The Commiſſioners, appointed to viſit the Churches, 
Gudiner ae having made their report, it was found, that all the Bi- 
10. en ſhops had complied with the Orders of the Council, ex- 
cept Bonner of London, and Gardiner of Wincheſter. Theſe 
had given an advantage againſt themſelves, not only by 
direct oppoſition, but by Cavils, which plainly ſhewed 
how averſe they were to all Reformation. They inſiſted 
chiefly upon the forementioned Maxim, that it was not law- 
ful to make any alterations in Religion during the King's 
Minority. As this Principle might have had pernicious Con- 
ſequences, with reſpect to the Government, it was made a 
pretence to ſend them to Priſon (3), notwithſtanding their 
ſeeming, but very equivocal, Submiſſion. The truth is, as 
ſeveral Acts in ſavour of the Reſormation were intended to 
be paſſed in the next Parliament, which was ſummoned to 
meet the 4th of November, the Reformers were very glad 


Burnet. 
try pe. 


to be freed from the troubleſome oppoſition of theſe two 


The Prince's Prelates. The Princeſs Mary was alſo diſpleaſed with the 
Mary com- 


Na ay Inſtructions given to the Viſitors, and the deſign of ad- 
St-ps «hich Vancing the Reformation. She writ upon this occaſion to 
are making the Protector, expreſſing her diſlike of all the Changes 
in , which were making, and of thoſe which were deſigned 
Burnet, to be made during the King's Minority. The Protector 
Strype. ſent her a very ſtrong anſwer, and did not think himſelf 
obliged to conform to her Sentiments. 
Rich is made Some days before the Parliament met, the Lord Rich 
Chance. was made Chancellor (4). 


Burret. x a 
Ack. Pub. before the opening of the Parliament, the Protector, by a 


XV, p. 164. Patent under the Great Seal, was warranted to fit in Par- 


liament on the right hand of the Throne, under the 
Cloth of State, whether the King was preſent or not, 
and moreover was to have all the Honours, Privileges, and 
Prerogatives that any of the Uncles of the Kings of Eng- 
land, or any Protectors had ever enjoyed, [with a non- 
ob/tante to the Statute of Precedence.] This Proceeding 


Nation. 
paſted in the Parliaments held under Edward VI, and 


The zd of November, the day 


cles was alſo repealed. 


at.. DW AR D VL 


was a clear Evidenae that tiie Duke of Szmer/et's Intention 
was, not only to be ſuperior to all, but even to deſtroy by 
degrees the very remembrance of the Form of Government 
eſtabliſhed by Henry VIII. Though he had not forgot to 
cauſe this Patent to be approved by the Council, before it 
was ſealed, that was not ſufficient to juſtify him entirely. 
It was well known the King did nothing but by his di- 
rection: That the Council was at his Command, and that 
it would have been very dangerous for the Counſellors, 


directly to oppoſe a Patent which concerned him in par- 
ticular, 


agreeable to the general Opinion of the Nation. 
preſentatives of the Commons were choſen, as they are at 
preſent, without any Inſtructions concerning the Points 
to be debated in Parliament, nay, without the People's 
knowing any thing of them. Thus, the Houle of Com- 
mons had, as I may ſay, an unlimited Power, to deter- 
mine by a majority of Votes, with the concurrence of the 
Lords, and allent of the Ring, what they deemed pro- 
per for the Welfare of the Kingdom. There was no ne- 
ceſſity therefore, in order p obtain what the Court de- 
ſired, of having the univerſal Conſent of the People, but 
only the majority of the Voices in both Houſes. Hence 
it is eaſy to conceive, that the Court uſed all imaginable 
means to cauſe ſuch Members to be elected as were in 
their Sentiments, 
till ſome cure is found for this Inconvenience. I call it 
Inconvenience, becauſe it happens ſometimes that the Par- 
lament paſſes Acts contrary to the general Opinion of the 
Of tinis one may be eaſily convinced, by wat 


Queen Mary his Siſter. In the Reign of Edward, Po- 
pery was entirely rooted out, and under Mary it was 
wholly replanted. In one or other of theſe Reigns there- 
fore the Parliament muſt have aCted contrary to the Opi- 
nion of the People, fince it is not poſſible to believe, that a 
whole Nation thould have thus changed, in an inſtant, 
from white to black. I don't pretend, Ly this remark, 
to weaken the Proceedings of Edward VT's Parliament in 
favour of the Reformation; what I advance is levelled as 
much againſt that of Queen Mary, as againtt this. My 


deſign is only to obſerve, that the determination of a Par- 


liament is not always a convincing Proof of the Approba- 
tion of the whole £ng7;/5 Nation. The Reaſons there- 
fore which may be drawn from the pretended Conſent of 
the Nation, repreſented in Parliament, either for or againſt 
the Reformation, ſeem to be of very little weight. Each 
of the two Parties will always ſay, and perhaps very juſtly, 
that the Parliament which oppoſed them, was a Parlia- 
ment devoted to the King and the Miniſtry. 
The preſent Parliament was, in all appearance, direct- 
ed by the Duke of Samerſet, ſince it ſo readily favoured all 
his deſigns. I ſhall content myſelf with relating the Sub- 
ſtance of the chief Acts paſſed this Seſſion, without in- 


fiſting much upon them, becauſe Dr. Burnet has ſpoken T. II. p. 40, 


of them ſo accurately and fully in his Hiſtory of the Re- 
formation, that it would be needleſs to repeat what he has 
i | - 
The firſt Statute repealed ſeveral Acts pailed in the late 


and ſome former Reigns : namely, 


I. All Acts declaring any thing to be Treaſon but what 
was in the Statute of 25 Edward III. This Statute of 
King Edward had long ſerved for the Standard of Trea- 
ſon, till during the Civil Wars between the Houſes of 
York and Lancaſter, and particularly in the Reign of 
Henry VIII, the Lift of treafonable Offences was very 
much increaſed. Therefoie, the Parliament veiy 
juſtly reduced theſe Offences within their old bounds, 
that the Subjects might not be liable to ſo many ri- 
ours. | 
II. This Statute alſo repealed all Acts, declaring that to 
be Felony, which was not ſo before the rupture with the 
Pope (5). And; ET 3 
III. The Act which made the King's Proclamations of 
equal Authority with Acts of Parliament. If this Statute 
had continued, Parliaments would have become uſeleſs. 
IV. Two Acts concerning the Lollards (G). 
Laſtly, By the ſame Statute, the Law of the Six Arti- 


(1) Under ſixty, ſays Hoyzoard, p. 287. But Buchanan affirms, that the Englifh loſt about two hundred Horſe in the firſt Charze, I. 15. 1 

(2) The Mayor and Aldermen of London went out to meet him in Fiiſbary Field, on October 8, when he returned to that City, Hulling bea „ p. 992. 
(3) To the Fleet. Burnet, p. 27. Gardiner was imprifoned, June 31, and releaſcd about the end of the year. Ste, P. 68. 

(4) His Patent bears date, Nowenrber 30. See Burnet, Tom. III. Collect. p 406. | 

(5) Or rather, all Acts made upon this head fince April 23, 1 Henry VIII, as it is in the Statute, 


. k 


(6) Thoſe of 5 Richard II, and 2 Henry V. 
No. 44. VoI. II, 
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By another, [Article of the ſame Statute] the King's 
Eccleſiaſtical Supremacy was again confirmed, with ſeve- 
ral Penalties upon thoſe who ſhould call it in queſtion. It 
was likewiſe declared High-T reaſon in any of the Heirs 
of the Crown, nominated in Henry VIII's Will, and in 
their Abettors, to endeavour to break the Succeſſion of the 
Crown fettled by that Prince. | 

It was alſo enacted, That all ſhould enjoy the Benefit 
of the Clergy (1), and the Privilege of Sanctuary, [as be- 
fore Henry VIITs Reign] excepting only ſuch as were 

uilty of Murder, Poiſoning, Burglary, robbing on the 
liens, ſtealing of Cattle, and ſtealing out of Churches 
and Chapels, 

An Act paſſed in Henry VIII's time, empowering his 
Succeſſor to annul Laws made during his Minority till his 
Four and Twentieth Year, was likewiſe explained; and 
it was declared, that this Act ſhould only take place for 


the future, and not for the paſt (2). 
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With regard to Religion, ſeveral Acts were made, which 
cauſed very great alterations. Firſt, private Maſſes were 
aboliſhed, and the Cup was given to the People in tlie 
Communion (3). | 

Another Act gave the King power to nominate to the 
vacant Sees by his Letters Patents, and fo aboliſhed the 
way of chuſing Biſhops by Conge d' eflire(4), which was 
only a Mockery, ſince theſe fgretended Elections were all 
made by the direction of the Court, | | 

The Juriſdiction of the Eccleſiaſtical Courts was alſo 
very much abridged, by taking from them the\Cognizance 
of matrimonial and teſtamentary Cauſes, which were re- 
moved to the Civil Courts (5). 

Then the Parliament paſſed a very remarkable Act 
againſt Vagabonds. It was enaCted, That if any Perſon 
ſhould any where loiter without Work, or without offer- 
ing himſelf to work three days together, he ſhould be ad- 
judged to be on [for two years] to him that fhould 
preſent him to two Juſtices of Peace, and be marked with 
the Letter VM. imprinted with a hot Iron on his Breaſt. 
This Law was thought very ſevere in a Country like 
England, whore Slavery ſeems inconfiſtent with the Pri- 
vileges of the Pegple. But herein the Court, by whom 
the Parliament was governed, had an eye only to the 
Monks, who being gone from their Monaſteries, little 


inured to Labour, could not think of working for their 
Theſe Men ſpent their time in going from 


livelihood, 
houſe to houſe, to cabal againſt the Government, and in- 
ſpire the People with the Spirit of Rebellion. So the Court 
Judging. it to be an effect of their Idleneſs, and that if they 
betook themſelves to ſome Employment, they would at 
length loſe this Habit, refolved to make them work, how 
unwilling ſoever they might be. Mean while, as the Law 
was general, it occaſioned great Murmurs among the Peo- 
ple. Wherefore it was never rigorouſly executed, and 
even repealed by another Parliament. 

_ Laſtly, The Parliament gave the King all the Lands 
deligned for the maintenance of Chantries, Chapels, and 
Colleges, which were not poſſeſſed by Henry VIII, and 
all Revenues given for Obits, Anniverſaries, Lights in the 
Churches, together with all Guild Lands (6) which any 
Fraternity enjoyed on the ſame account. This Act did 
not paſs without great difficulty. Cranmer himſelf oppoſed 


it to the utmoſt of his Power (7), not from a deſire to 


jentjent from it, were, the Biſhops of London, Norwich, Hereford, Worceſter, and Chicheſter. 


keep theſe Endowments for the uſes intended by the Do- 
nors, but becauſe he hoped to meet with ſome favorable 
opportunity to convert them to other uſes benehcial to 
Religion, whereas being once in the King's hands, the 
Church was deprived of them for ever. But all oppoſi- 
tion was in vain. The Nobles gaped, as I may fay, aſter 
the Church-Lands, which they obtained of the Court up- 
on very eaſy Terms, Beſides, the Executors of the late 
King's Will, wanted theſe Lands to pay his Debts and Le- 
gacies. It is true, there was a Clauſe in the Act, import- 
ing, that theſe Lands ſhould be converted to the main- 
tenance of Grammar-Schools and Preachers ; but it was 
never put in practice (8). | 

The Parliament ended with a general Pardon, in which 
were excepted the Priſoners in the Tower, and thoſe who 
had abſented themſelves out of the Kingdom. 
ner was not in the Tower, he enjoyed the benefit of the 
Pardon. 5 

I juſt mentioned the reaſon which obliged the Protector 
to quit Scotland and return to Court, with a precipitation 
very detrimental to the King's Aﬀairs, But it is neceſſary 
now to ſpeak a little more largely of it, before I conclude 


the year 1547, becauſe it was during this Seſſion of the 
Parliament that this affair broke out. 
Among all the enviers of the Protector, there was not Cabal: ef- be 


one more paſſionate againſt him than his Brother, Admiral 
Thomas Seymour. He was a hot, proud, and haughty 
Man. *Tis true, he was reckoned to have more Senfe 
than his Brother, and to be more capable of managing 
oreat affairs, But this Opinion might proceed from the 


Party he had made among the Nobility, who loved not 


the Protector, However this be, the Admiral could not 
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Haywards, 


bear the difference the King had put between him and the 


Duke of Somerſet, though they were both Uncles to the 
young King. He thought himſelf, by his Birth and na- 
tural Endowments, as worthy as his Brother of having a 
ſhare in the Adminiſtration of the Government, Preſently 
after Henry's death, he gave proofs of his Ambition, in 
making his Addreſſes to the Princeſs Elizabeth. But find- 
ing he was not like to ſucced, he turned to Catherine 
Parr Queen-Dowager, and ſo won her Heart, that he 


privately married her, without communicating it to the 


Duke his Brother, who was now inveſted with the Pro- 
tectorſhip. This Marriage was fo quickly after Henry's 
death, that if the Queen had bred ſo ſoon as ſhe might 
have done, there would have been room to queſtion whe- 
ther the Child was the King's or the Admiral's. Having 
kept his Marriage private for ſome time, he found means, 
unknown to the Protector, to procure a Letter from the 
King, recommending him to the Queen for a Husband. 


Burnez» 


Whereupon he declared his Marriage, without uſing any 


Ceremony with his Brother. And here began their quar- 
rel. But the Protector, who was a Man of great Mode- 
ration, prevented their quarrel from breaking out, though 
he was ſtill extremely diſpleaſed with his Brother. The 
Admiral's Envy was greatly increaſed by the Duke his 
Brother's Promotion, who from a nominal, was become 
a real, Protector. This Envy, added to his natural Diſpo- 
ſition, carried him at length to form the Project of ſup- 


planting him, by infinuating himſelf into the King's Fa- 


vour, and making a Party among the Nobility. There 


is no doubt, the Protector's ſecret Enemies cheriſhed the 


(I) Benefit of the Clergy was an antient Liberty of the Church, confirmed by divers Parlaments. When a Prieſt or one within Orders was arraigned of 
Felony betore a ſecul-r Juoge, he might pray his Clergy, that is, to be delivered to his Ordinary, to purge himſelf of the Offence objected. But the antient 
courſe of the Law in this point of Clergy is much altered, for Clerks be no more delivered to their Ordinaries to be purged, but now every Man, though 


not within Orders, is put to read at the Bar, being found guilty, and convicted of ſuch Felony as this Benefit is granted for, and ſo burnt in the Hand, and 


ſet free {ur the firſt time, if the Ordinary's Deputy, ſtanding by, do ſay, Legit ut Clericus. 

(2) This Law was thus altered, The King, after the 24th year of his age, might by his Letters Patents void any Act of Parliament for the future, ex- 
cept chis preſent Act, and all Pardons granted by Parliament, but could not ſo void it from the beginning, as to annul all things dene upon it between the 
making and annulling it, which were till to be lawful Deeds. Burnet, Tom. II. p. 41. | 5 

(3) And becauſe ſome Perſons, on account of the Abuſes committed by this Sacrament, took occaſion to deſpiſe and revile it, it was furthermore enjoined 
by this Act, That whoever were for the future guilty of depraving or deſpiſing of it, ſhould be impriſoned, and make fine and ranſom at the King's 
pleaſure, This Bal was firſt read on November 15, twice on the 17th, and again on the 24th, when it was delivered to the Lord Chancellor. The Diſ- 

curnals Parl. | | 
(4) But the Fees, uſually paid on the Collation to a Biſhoprick, were retained, by an EO of this Act. They amount to 331 J. as the Reader may 


ſee in Colliers Ecel. Hiſt. Tom. II. p- 236. 


(5) Whereas (lays the AR) the Biſhops did exerciſe their Authority, and carry on Proceſſes in their own names, and ſince all Juriſdiction both Spiri- 
tual and 'Pemporal was derived from the King, therefore their Courts and all Proceſſes ſhould be from henceforth carried on in the King's name, and be 
ſcaled by the King's Seal, as it was in the other Courts of common Law, excepting only the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's Courts, and all Collations, Preſen- 
lations, or Letters of Orders, which were to paſs under the Biſhops proper Seals as turmeriy. „ 

(6) A Chen, was a little Church, Chapel, or particular Altar, in ſome Cathegral-Church, Cc. endowed with Lands, or other Revenues, for the 
maintenance of one or more Priefls, daily to ſing Mats, and perform divine Service for the Souls of the Founders, and ſuch others as they appointed. 
Free Chapets, were independent from any Church, and endowed for much the ſame purpoſe as the Chantries. The Obit was the Anniverſary of any 
in's death; and to Sbſerve ſuch day with Prayers, Alms, or other Commemoration, was called the keeping of the Obit.- Anniverſaries, were 
the vearly Returns of the day of the death of Perſons, which the Religious regiſtred in their Obitual or Martyrology, and annually obſerved, in gratitude 
to their Founders and Benefactors. Guild, ſignifies a Fraternity or Company; from the Saxon, gildan to pay, becauſe every one was to pay ſomething 
ards the charge and ſupport of the Company. C. Jacob. Of theſe Chantries and Free- chapels, there were in the Kingdom, two thouſand three 
hv:ndred and ſeventy four. When they were ſold, in the 2d year of this King, they were valued, in the whole, at about two thouſand five hundred and 
nin»ty thre Pounds; and were fold for forty ſix thouſand two hundred and forty nine Pounds, fourteen Shillings. Sce Strype's Mem. Tons, II. Repoſit. 


p. 35, &c.-——=Belides theſe Chantries, the Parliament granted alſo the King Tunnage and Poundage for life. Which was three Shillings of every Tun of 


8 wk, ang = Tweet Wine #x Shillings, and of every Aulme of Rheniſh 'Twelve-pence. The Poundage was T welve-pence in the Pound, of the value of all 
| CO” ne or exported 3 and two Shillings of Aliens for Tin and Pewter exported. The Subſidy from Wool was 33s. 4d. of every Sack of Wool; 
And of that exported by Strangers, 3“. 65. 8d; of every two hundred and forty Wool-ſells, 335. 4d; for every Laſt of Hides and Backs, 34. 6s. 8d; 
but of Strangers, 3 75 135. 4 4. Stevens Hiſt. Ta. p. 231, 232. 

(7) As. Sethe Biſhops of London, Durbam, Ely, Norwich, Hereford, Worceſier, Chicheſter. It was firſt read in the Houſe of Lords, December 6. 
Cote 3 0 fourth times, on the 12th, 14th, and 15th of the ſame month. It was read again twice on the 24th, and ſent down to the 
: 90 1 his 33 There were Schools founded by King Edward, at St. Edmundibury in Suffolk, Spill;ſby and Louth in Lincelnſbire, Chelmsford 
15 £4 "Foe 2 ra/nire, Shrewſbury, Eaſi-Retford in Nottinghamſhire, Birmingham in Warwickſhire, Morpeth in Northumberland : As alſo at 

acciogretd, A Eaten, vrnrbridee in Worceſterſhire, Bath, Bedferd, Guildford, Grantham, Thorne, Giggleſwick, St. Aipars, Tunbridze,, Southampton, 


Stratford upon Avon, &. Which wie myollly endowed out of the Chantry-Lands. Strype's Mem, Tom. II. p. 535, &c. 
4. | | ; 9 8979 
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The Admiral 
tries to ſup the Admiral's projects. He rather haſtened the execution 


Book XVI. 
1547, Admiral's Ambition by the Praiſes they gave him, con- 
firming him in his ill Opinion of the Duke his Brother, 
He began his Cabals about Za/ter, with gaining the King's 
Servants to his Intereſt, that they might continue their 
young maſter in a good Opinion of him. By their means 
he ſo ordered it, that the King frequently came to his 
Houſe to ſee his Mother-in-law. Here it was that he di- 
ligently made his Court, and even furniſhed him with 
Money for his privy Purſe, and/for ſmall preſents to his 
Domeſticks (1). This pleaſed the young King, who found 
himſelf freed from the trouble aking hi/Governo for 
Money, and of being accountable to him for what he did 
with it. All this could not be done without the Protector's 
knowledge. He taxcd his Brother with it, who denied 


all, but in ſo haughty a manner, that it was eaſy for the 
Protector to perceive, he had not much regard for him; 


He was unwilling however to come to an open quarrel, 


hoping in time to reclaim him. 
The Protector was no ſooner in Scotland, but the Ad- 
miral renewed his Cabals with leſs reſerve than before, He 
diſtributed money to ſeveral Perſons, and never ceaſed ma- 
king his Court tothe King. Nay, he obtained, unknown 
to his Brother, a new and more ample Patent for the Of- 
AQ. Pub. fice of Lord Admiral, with an addition of two hundre 
To 8 Marks to the Salary. Sir William Paget, who was de— 
voted to the Protector, and perhaps had orders to watch the 
Admiral, ſeeing how he increaſed in favour with the King, 
thought himſelf obliged to talk with him about it. But 
the Admiral's Anſwer not ſatisfying him, he ſent the Pro- 
tector notice of it, and upon this intelligence it was that he 
ended his Campain in Scotland ſo abruptly, to return to 
Court and break his Brother's meaſures. 

The Protector's Arrival was not capable of interrupting 


Burnet. 


pl | 3 N 5 
e a the more, not to give his Brother time to prevent him. 
gains te He had gained ſome of the PrivÞ Counſellors, ſeveral 


47g to bis Lords of diſtinction, and many Members of Parliament. 
Buirete, In fine, he perſuaded the King, that the two Offices of 
Protector and Governor of his Perſon gave the Duke of 
Somerſet too much Authority, and that it was proper to part 


them, and confer the ſecond on him, in order to balance 


the Protector's power. The young King was much better 

| pleaſed to have for Governor an Uncle, who had all the 
Condeſcenſion poſſible for him, than one who was not ſo 
complaiſant, and kept him more in awe. So his age not 

allowing him to make other Reflections, he writ with his 

own hand a Meſſage to the Houſe of Commons, deſiring 

them to make the Admiral the Governor of his Perſon. 

The Admiral was to carry this Meſſage himſelf : But his 
Contrivance was diſcovered before he could execute his de- 

is Delon is ſign. The Council hearing of it, ſent ſome Lords, to 
4:/-overed. reaſon the caſe with him, and prevail with him to proceed 
| no farther. But the Lords did not bring back the ſatisfac- 
tion that was expected. On the contrary, inſtead of re- 

garding their Remonſtrances, he anſwered with Threats (2). 
Whereupon, he was ſent for next day by order from the 

The Ceunci Council, but refuſed to come. At laſt, he was threatened 


latens bim to be turned out of all his Offices, ſent to the Tower, and 


proſecuted upon the Act of Parliament, which made it 
death for any Perſon to diſturb the Government. This 
menace frightened him. He plainly ſaw, though he had 
the King on his fide, the young Prince who was but juſt 
entered into his eleventh year, would not have reſolution 


enough to ſupport him, contrary to the advice of the Pro- 


tector and Council. Nay, it was hinted to him, there was 
no likelihood, the Parliament would hearken to a Meſlage 
from a minor King, but would doubtleſs ſuppoſe him to 
have been ſurprized. He choſe therefore to ſubmit himſelf 
to the Protector and Council, and to be reconciled to his 
Brother, who deſired only to reclaim him by fair means. 
However this reconciliation was not perfect. Quickly after 
he ſhewed, he had not relinquiſhed but only put off, his de- 
ſign till a more convenient Seaſon. And indeed, he never 
ceaſed endeavouring both by himſelf and by thoſe whom he 
had gained, to infuſe into the King a diſlike of the Pro- 
tector, and his other Miniſters. This made the Protector 


the Churches (7). 


ſet Spies about him, to be informed of his proceedidgs, 1547. 
conſidering him as a very dangerous Enemy. 

This year the face of affairs in Germany was entirely Afairs »þ 
changed. I he Emperor defeated and took Priſoner John Sega 
Frederic Elector of Saxony (3), and declared his Couſin We: 
Maurice Elector, who at the ſame time took poſleſſion of the 
Electoral Dominions. After this diſaſter, the Landgrave 
of Heſſe finding himſelf unable to maintain the war, made 
the beſt terms he could with the Emperor, and came to 
him upon the faith of a Safe Conduct, which exprefly ran 
that he ſhould not be liable to any impriſonment. But by 
a groſs fraud, inſtead of the German word emig, which 
ſignifies any, the word etoig, which ſignifies perpetual, was 
inſerted. By this baſe artifice he was detained a Priſoner, 
to be releaſed at the Emperor's pleaſure. 

The impriſonment of the two Heads rendered the Pro- 
teſtant Party very weak, and the Emperor's triumphant, 
The Archbiſhop of Colague, who had embraced the Pro- 
teſtant Religion, was forced to renounce his dignities of 
Archbiſhop and Elector of the Empire. After that, the 
Emperor made ſundry Alterations tending to deſtroy the 
Reformation, or rather, under that Pretence, to render 
himſelf abſolute fa Germany. For this cauſe the Pope him- 
ſelf grew jealous of him. As, after his victory, his Am- 
baſſadors were imperious at 7rent, the Pope ordered the 
Council to be removed to Bologna, under the feigned pre- 
tence of the Plague's being at Trent, 

Hitherto Germany had ſerved for Sanctuary to many Pro- 
teſtants perſecuted in other Countries. But ſince the Em- 
peror's victory, they were no longer ſafe there, For which Sg 
reaſon many came into England, where they ſaw the Re- ee 05 
formation to be in a proſperous way. Among theſe were fers England, 
Peter Martyr (4), Bucer, Ochinus, Fagius, to whom Ed- AR. Pub. 
ward gave Penſions and Benefices, as appears in the Col- ww Side 
lection of the Publick Acls. 5 5 . . 

Though Henry II. had refuſed to ratify the two Treaties = 
concluded at London in March, the Engliſh however, as I 1 
obſerved, continued the Fortifications of Bullenberg, pur- Burnet. 
ſuant to an article of the Treaty of Peace. But after ſeveral 
complaints from France, Henry ſent ſorough a meſſage by 
his Ambaſlador, that the Protector, rather than hazard. a 
quarrel with France, ordered the Works to be diſcontinued, 
before the Fort was finiſhed. 

In the beginning of the year 1548, the Council made 1548. 
ſeveral alterations with reſpect to Religion. By an or- Pre / 
der (5), the carrying of Candles on Candlemaſs-day, of ch and 
Aſhes on 4h-Wedneſday, of Palm on Palm-Sunday, with Burret. 
the Rites uſed on Good-4r1day and Eafter-day, were for- Fox. 
bidden (6). Moreover, it was left to the People's choice ©" 

to go to Confeſſton or to neglect that practice, hitherto 


deemed an indiſpenſible Duty. Some days after, it was 


ordered that all Images in general ſhould be removed from 

As England was then divided into two 
Parties, ſome approved, and others cenſured theſe changes. 
But the Council, in ſpite of all oppoſition, cauſed their 
orders to be confirmed by the King's Proclamation, in vir- 

tue of his Supremacy. Only Gardiner Biſhop of Win- Fox. 
cheſter openly oppoſed theſe Changes, upon the maxim Barnet, 
that no alteration in Religion could be lawfully made till 
the King was of age. He was not the only Perſon that 
tried to inſtill this notion into the People. All thoſe of his 
Party endeavoured the ſame thing, but had not the cou- 
rage to do it publickly. Whereupon he was commanded 

to appear before the Council; and as he offered to ſubmit 

to whatever ſhould be preſcribed him, he was ordered (8) 

to preach at St. Paul's upon certain points, whereof one 


of the chief was, that the King's Authority was the ſame 


during his minority as when of age. He preached ; but Gardiner -: 
ſo little to the Council's Satisfaction, that it was reſolved , 
to ſend him to the Tawer, This ſeverity produced a great Burnet. 
effet, in that all the Friends of the Remi Church re- | 
ſolved to conform, at leaſt outwardly, to what ſhould be 
enjoined by publick Authority, when they ſaw one of their 
chief Supporters was not ſpared. | 

Mean while, the war with Scotland gave the Protector The Protefor | 
great uneaſineſs. He clearly ſaw, it was ridiculous to „“ 
Truce with 


(1) Particularly, the firſt time Latimer preached at Court, the King ſent to the Admiral to know what preſent he ſhould make him: Seymour ſent him Scotland, 
40 /. but ſaid, he thought 20 J. was enough to give Latimer, and the King might diſpoſe of the reſt as he pleaſed. And alſo, at Chr:i/tmaſe, the Admiral gave 
Mr. Cheek, the King's Tutor, 20 J. and 201. more, for Edward to diſtribute among his Servants. Burnet, Tom. II. p. 54. Strype, p. 78. 

(2) He told them, if he were croſſed in his attempt, he would make this the blackeſt Parhament that ever was in England. Burnt, Tom. II. p. 53+. 


(3) Atril 24. Sleidan, I. 19. | 


(4) Peter Martyr was invited over in the King's name by Cranmer. He was born in Florence. 


He had a Penſion of forty Marks a year, as had Ochinus, 


who was made a Canon of Canterbury, with a Diſpenſation of Reſidence. Fagius was Hebrew Profeſſor at Cambridge, and had a Penſion of 100 J. Peter Mar- 
tyr had the Divinity Chair at Oæſerd, and Bucer that of Cambridge, with a Salary of 100 J. Rymer's Fad. Tom. XV. p. 170, 192, 193. | 


(5) Dated January 28. Heylin, p. 55. | 


(6) All Wakes and Plough-Mondays were alſo ſuppreſſed. Burnet, Tom. II. p. 59- 


(7) February 11. 


The People were very forward in ſeveral places to pull down the Images; and had already begun to do it, before the publication of this 
Order, particularly at St. Martin's Iron-monger-Lane, London, and at Portſmouth. Strype, Tom. II. p. 33 


About this time, to prevent the miſehiefs 


«ccaſioned by raſh Preachers, it was enjoined, That none ſhould preach without Licence from the King, and his Viſitors, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, or 
the Biſhop of the Dioceſe, except Incumbents preaching in their own Churches. Burnet, Tom. II. p. 59. ; 

8) Burnet ſays, Gardiner, when he came before the Council, deſired that he might be ſuffered to clear himſelf of al! miſ-repreſentations that had been made 
of him, in a Sermon he ſhould preach before the King, in which he ſhould declare how well he was ſatisfied with his Proceedings, But he was far from do- 


ing fo, Tem, II. p. 68, 70. Stow, p. 596. 


think 
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Patent en- 
larging the 
P, ckelt 
Prorega- 
tie. 


Act. Pub. 


Be HISTORY of ENGLAND. Vol It. 


think of accompliſhing the King's marriage with the 
Queen of Scotland by the way of Arms, in ſpite of the 
Queen-Dowager, the Regent, and the Council, More- 
over, he knew France was preparing to ſend them a pow- 
erful aid. And therefore he perceived it would be very 
difficult to ſucceed in this undertaking : beſides that this 
war would very likely occaſion a rupture with France. 
In ſhort, nothing was more repugnant than a war to his 
deſign of perfecting the work of the Reformation, He 
would have been glad the Regent of Scotland had accepted 
a ten years Truce, which he offer'd him. But the Scots 
would not hearken to it, becauſe France had promiſed 
them a powerful aid, The Protector therefore was forced 
to reſolve, even againſt his Will, to continue the war, But 
as he would not command the Army himſelf, he gave 
the conduct thereof to Francis Talbot Earl of Shrewsbury, 
whom he appointed his Lieutenant, On this occaſion he 
plainly ſhewed, he meant to ſtretch the Prerogatives of 
the Protectorſhip as far as pcſible, ſince he would have the 
Ear! take his Commiſſion of him. However, as the Patent, 
obtained the 12th of March laſt year, did not fo clearly 
give him the Power of nominating his Lieutenants, he 
ordered another to be prepared, wherein his Preroga- 


XV. p. 154. tives were more fully explained and enlarged. In this, 


the King ſaid, that having by his Letters-Patents of the 
12th of March appointed his Uncle, the Duke of S:mer- 
ſet, Protector of the Kingdom and Governor of his Per- 
ſon, his intention was, that the Clauſes therein contained 
ſhould be underſtood in the ampleſt Senſe, and the moſt 
favorable to the Duke: That however, as the generality 
of the terms might occaſion ſome doubts, he declared that 


he conſtituted him his Lieutenant-General and Captain- 


General throughout his whole Dominions, with power to 
order his Subjects to take arms whenever he ſhould think 
proper, and to appoint Lieutenants to command in bis 
place, both by Sea and Land. It cannot be denied, all 
this was very contrary to the eſtabliſhment of the late 
King, and conſequently to the Act of Parliament by 
which it was previouſly authorized. All the Favours 
granted by the King to any but the Protector, could be 
juſtified by the advice of the Protector and Council: But 


thoſe done to the Protector himſelf, muſt have been aſ- 


cribed wholly to the perſuaſions of the Perſon who re- 


ceived them. Nay, in extraordinary Favours, this ren- 
der'd in ſome meaſure the King's Patents ridiculous, who 


was made to ſay, he granted them to the Protector, by 


Te Rege- [4 
F Scotland 
be /teges. 
Brought y. 
Buchanan. 


Burnet, 


Hay ward. 


the advice of the Protector himſelf. | 

Mean time, in the beginning of the Spring, whilſt the 
Court of England was conſidering whether the war with 
Scotland ſhould be continued, the Regent of that Kingdom 
had opened the Campain with the Siege of Broughty 
Caſtle (1), which employed him three months in vain, 


7% Englifh though it was but an inconſiderable place. On the other 


ton. 


The Scots 
15 1 1. 1 


rom France. 


They beſiege 
Hadington. 


They reſalve 
10 fend the 
AIlecn tits 
France. 
Buchanan. 


Lurntt. 


Hollingſh. 
Hay ward. 


4% Edin fide, Whilſt he uſed all his Forces in this ſiege, the Engliſſß 


took the Cattle of Hadington, and fortified it with all 
ſpeed. By means of this place, ſituated in one of the 
moſt fruitful Counties of Scotland, they made excurſions 
to the very gates of Edinbursh, which was but twelve 
miles from thence, They took Lauder alſo, and made 
ſome works there, | | | 
About the end of May, the Scots received from France 
an Aid (2) of fix thouſand Men French and Germans, 
commanded by De d'Efpanuilliers, After theſe new 


Troops were a little refreſhed, the Regent joined with 


them eight thouſand Scots, and with theſe Forces the two 
Generals beſieged Hadington (3). During this Siege it was 
that, after ſeveral Conferences between the French and 
the Scots, the reſolution was taken of ſending the young 
Queen of Scotland to France, Many Scots however very 
much diſliked that reſolution. They affirmed, when the 
Queen ſhould be in France, there would be no way to 
make Peace with the £gl;/h, whereas, without any pre- 
judice either to the Queen or Kingdom, the ten years 
T ruce offered by the Engliſb might be accepted. This 
Argument was combated by others, who maintained, that 
the aim of the Engliſb in this War being only to marry 
the Queen to Edward, they would have no farther induce- 
ment to continue it, when once that expectation was 
deſtroyed, Nevertheleſs, it was eaſy to ſee that, by de- 
livering the Queen to the French King, they were going 
to be at the mercy of their Ally. But beſides that the 


French delared, France would not engage to aſſiſt Scotland 1548. 
upon any other Terms, the Queen- Mother was extremely 
deſirous her Daughter ſhould be at the Court of France, 

whete the Princes of Lorrain her Brothers bore an abſolute 

ſway. Beſides, all the Clergy earneſtly preſſed the ſending 

of the Queen into Lance, out of fear of her being forced 


at laſt to be delivered to the Engliſb, and that their Reli- 


gion would be deftroyed by her Marriage with Edward. 
In ſhort, to win the Regent, the King of France promil- 
ed to confer on him the Title of Duke of Chatelerarnt, 
with twelve thouſand Livies a year in Land. All theſe 
things produced the reſolution of ſending the Queen into 
France, in the ſame Ships that had brought the auxiliary 
Troops. But to avoid meeting the Engliſb Fleet, theſe 
Ships ſailed round Scotland, by the North (4), and landed 
the Queen in the Province of Bretagne, Mean while, Ad- Buchanan. 
miral Seymour, who commanded the naval Forces himſelf, Buract: 
made ſeveral Deſcents in Scotland, where he was always 
repulſed with loſs, and at laſt, returned to England without 
much damaging the Scots. SR 

At length, the Engl/h Army, ſeventeen thouſand Tie Earl 7 
ſtrong (5), entered Scotland, under the Command of the DT 
Earl of Shreuwbury. At his approach, the French and Side f 
Scots raiſed the Siege of Hadington, and retired (6). So, fi-dington, 
the General eaſily ſupplied the place with Proviſions, and 1 
then, marching to the Enemies, who were intrenched in e 
an advantagious Poſt, offered them Battle. But after ſtay- Hollinafh. 
ing about an hour in their ſight, finding they would not 2 
ſtir from their Intrenchments, he led back his Iroops into 
England. It is hard to gueſs what could be the motive of 
this abrupt Retreat, which gave the Scots an opportunity 
to make great progreſs during the reſt of the Campain (7). 


The Engliſh Army was no ſooner retired, but De? at- Buchanan. 


tempted to ſurprize Hadington, He was now at the Gates, 
and juſt entering the Place, when a French Deſerter who 
had fled thither, fired one of the great Cannon, which 
being diſcharged among the thickeſt of the French Troops, 
ſo diſcouraged them, that they retreated with precipitation. 
From thence De//? went and fortified the Village of Leith, Grneral 


now become a very conſiderable Town. His deſign was D. fic enters 


3 England. 
to retake Broughty Caſtle ; but receiving expreſs Orders to gi hana, 


make an Inroad into England, he advanced as far as New- Barnet. 
caſtle, without meeting any reſiſtance, and returned loaded 


with Spoil. It is not known what was become of the 


Engliſh Army, led by the Earl of Shrewvbury into Scot- 
land, and conſiſting part of Engliſh and part of Land/- 
quenets. Theſe laſt were German | roops who had ſerved Germans #= 
the Elector of Saxony, and the Landgrave of HejJz, and u Cl 
having no Leader in the Empire, had offered themſelves purnet. 
to the Protector, who had entertained them in his Ser- 
vice. This had raiſed great murmurs againſt him, the 
Engliſh being impatient of ſeeing in the Kingdom foreign 
Troops, who ate generally too much devoted to the King. 
It was eaſy to perceive, the Protector's aim was to 
ſtrengthen himſelf perſonally with the aid of theſe Fo- 
reigners. . | | 

Before the end of the year, the Queen-Dowager of Seruel ef 
Scotland complaining to the Court of France of Deſſe”s 72 3 
Conduct, who behaved with great haughtineſs, and abuſed Buchanan. 
the Scots (8), cauſed him to be recalled, and de T hermes Burnet. 
was ſent in his room. The new General was accompa- 
nied with Montluc Biſhop of Valence, who, being returned 
from his Embaſly at Conſtantinople, was ſent to be Chan- 
cellor of Scotland. But the Scots were ſo diſpleaſed to ſee 


the beſt Office in the Kingdom in the hands of a Fo- 


reigner, that the King of France recalled him. They 

began to repent ſending their Queen into France, when 

they ſaw the French ſhew leſs regard for them. 5 | 
During the year 1548, the Pope and Emperor had 2rarre 

great quarrels about the Tranſlation of the Council. The , '5* 


> | 3 Empercr and 
Emperor, as I obſerved, uſed the pretence of Religion to . . 


render himſelf abſolute in the Empire. The Council, aſ- Sleidan. 


ſembled at Trent, a City of Germany, as the Proteſtants Burner. 
had required, furniſhed him with a colour to compel them 
to ſubmit to its Decrees. He was not ſorry, they refuſed 


to comply with them; but defired they ſhould have no 


other reaſons than thoſe which they drew from Religion 
it ſelf, becauſe then the pretence of conſtraint remained 
entire, But by the Tranſlation of the Council to Bologna, 
a City of Italy, and belonging to the Pope, this ſame pre- 
tence was taken away, becauſe the Proteſtants had cauſe to 


„des, and Sir Thomas Palmer were ſent before to relieve the Place, with a body of thirteen hundred Men, but had the mis fortune to be 


bead fays, that the Earl of Shrewſbury, and the Lord Grey of Wilton, who ferved under him, did as much as their Commiſſion wcu'd 


(T7) With eight thouſand Men. Sir Andrew Dudley was the Governor: | Hollingſb. p. 993+ 
(2) Wizctithey had ſent Ambaſſadors to demand. Buchan. I. 15, 
(3) Sir 7ames Vilſerd was Governor. Hing ſb. p. 995. 
7 1 : 4 
(4) by the ils of Orkzey, and came to Durbritton, where the Queen was reccived on Board. 
(5) King Edward's Tournal fays, it confifted of twenty two thzutand Men, p. 5. 
(0) Sir Robert 7 
8 a , ; 
WITTE. and cut A by. the Enemy. Halling . 
(7) 10 7 4 ot - « P 994 
bear, p. 99 5+ 
(3 Liiſc, 
in by force 


7 


when he got to F.iinburgh from Hadingten, went to quarter his Men in the Town, but the Provoſt oppoſed it. Whereupon the French broke 


es, ang ke 'lled the Provwft and his Son, with all they found in the Streets, Men, Women and Children, B, refuſed like wiſe to give the Scots any 
are ot the peil h 


| 


& had taken in Lngland, Burnet, Tom. II. p. 84. Buchanan. 
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Book XVI. 10 


complain, that the Decrees of the Diets were not executed. 
On the other ſide, the Pope finding the Emperor was be- 
come almoſt abſolute in the Empire by the Succeſs of one 
Campain, grew jealous of his Power, fearing it would 
reach likewiſe over all Italy, and be very detrimental to 


21. 


1548. 


the Holy See. For this reaſon, he was very glad to have 
him always at variance With the Proteſtants of Germany, 
that his affairs there might hinder him from forming new 
Projects. Theſe different Intereſts were the cauſe that the 
Emperor and the Pope could not agree. . The Emperor 
proteſted againſt the "Tranſlation of the Council to Bologna, 
and the Pope rejected the Proteſtation. 

Soon after, the Emperor intending to ſhew the Pope, 
he could be without him, ordered Articles of Agreement 
to be drawn, which were called the Interim, becauſe the 
Form of Religion contained therein, was to laſt only till a 
General Council ſhould meet in ſome Town of Germany. 
The Framers of theſe Articles, by the Emperor's Or- 
der (1), took care to ſet them forth in the ſmootheſt 
Terms poſſible, But, in the main, they contained the 
Doctrines of the Romiſb Church, though a little diſguiſed. 
The only conſiderable ſoftnings were, that Marriage ſhould 
be no bar to Prieſt's Orders, and the Communion given 
in both kinds to thoſe who deſired it. This work being 
finiſhed, the Emperor ſummoned a Diet to Augsburg, 
where the Interim was propoſed. The Elector of Mentz, 
without any Order, did, jn all the Princes Names, give 
the Emperor thanks for it; which he interpreted as the 
Aſſent of the whole Diet; and after that would not receive 
the Proteſtations of ſeveral Towns of the Empire againſt 
the Interim. The Pope himſelf was extremely diſpleaſed 
with it, becauſe without conſulting him, the Emperor had 
preſumed to diſpenſe with the Marriage of Prieſts, and 


Interim 

£ ranted 19 
the Prote- 
Hants. 
Sleidan. 
Burnet. 


Communion in both kinds. This occaſioned many Troubles 


in Germany, and obliged numbers of Divines and others, 
who diſliked the Interim, to abſcond or retire elſewhere, 


not to be expoſed to the victorious Emperor's Reſent- 


ment, who was bent at any rate to have his Interim uni- 
verſally received. At this Diet, Maurice of Saxony was 
folemnly inveſted with the Electorate, of which John Fre- 
deric had been deprived. 

Whilſt the Emperor was labouring to deſtroy the Refor- 
_ which fir- mation in Germany, it daily made ireſh progreſs in Eng- 
roo lie land. The Parliament which met the 24th of Novem- 


Parliament 


hurnet. ber (2), was almoſt wholly taken up with matters of Re- 
Statutes: ligion. By an Act made this Seſſion, Prieſts were allowed 
to marry. Another confirmed the new Liturgy, about 
which Commiſſioners, appointed for examining and re- 
forming the ſeveral Offices, had been employed all the 
Summer. This new Liturgy retrenched divers Abuſes, 
both in the Communion- Service, and all the other Offices, 
and gave the whole a turn favorable to the Reformation. 
It is the ſame the Church of England makes uſe of at 
this day, excepting a few alterations (3). Ke 
1549. The Protector and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury were 
Th- Pret-or the chief ſupports, and moſt zealous promoters of the Re- 
„ee formation, though always in purſuance of the maxim they 
ly tbe ad- had eſtabliſhed, namely, to advance by degrees. What- 
s of their ever reaſons they had thus to proceed; the zealous of the 
Bald, - reformed Party were not pleaſed with it, becauſe they 


were afraid that, by ſome ſudden and unexpected Revolu- 
tion, the work would be left unfiniſhed. They knew, 
the Protector was hated and envied by many of the No- 


EDWARD VI. 


other muſt neceſlatily be ruined, 


13 

bility, and that all the Rom Party had a mortal averſion 1549. 

for him. This was ſufficient to create a dread, that his 

Enemies would at length prevail over him ; the Admini- 

ſtration, he was entruſted with, being of ſuch a nature; 

that it was almoſt impoſſible not to render himſelf in ſome 

meaſure obnoxious. They had the more reaſon to be 

alarmed, when they ſaw him forced to arreſt his own 

Brother, who had now formed a Party to ſupplant him. 
Though the Admiral had already endured a great mor- *” 7 5 

tification, he ceaſed not however his practices againſt the 

Protector, in ſpite of the warnings which were given him P.. 

from time to time, that they would in the end prove his Pen, 

ruin, The Queen his Spouſe dying in September laſt year se.. 

1548 (4), he reſolved to renew his Addreſſes to the Prin- 

ceſs Elizabeth. But he did not meet with that encou- 

ragement from the Princeſs that he had expected. After 

all, though he could have obtained her conſent, that would 

not have been ſufficient without the approbation of the 

Protector and the Council. The late King's Will ex- 

preſsly debarred her from the Succeſſion, if ſhe married 

without the conſent of the Executors. So the Admiral 

having no hopes of ſucceeding in this project, turned his 

thoughts another way, to try to gratify his ambition, It 

is pretended, he formed a deſign to carry away the King, 

[to his Houſe of Holt in Denb:g/hire,] difplace the Pro- 

tector, and ſeize the Government himſelf, and for that 

purpoſe had now liſted ten thouſand (5) Men in ſeveral 

places. However this be, it -is certain he ſpoke openly 

2 the Protector, charging him with enſlaving the 
ingdom by means of the foreign Troops in his Service. 

It is alfo ſaid, that the Protector being informed of all his ue. 

proceedings, ſhewed extreme patience towards him, re- Fun- 

fuſing to come to extremity, till he ſaw plainly one or 

But to ſpeak the truth, 

one cannot rely upon what the Hiſtorians fay of the Ad- 

miral's private deſigns, or of the Protector's forbearance. 

The reaſon is, as ſome make it their buſineſs to blacien 

the Protector's reputation as much as poſſible, fo others 

ſtrive to vindicate all his actions. Thus much is certain, 

the Admiral was not ſatisfied with his condition, but fought 

to ſupplant his Brother, and put himſelf in his place. But 

one cannot be ſo poſitive of the means he intended to uſe 

to execute his defigns. | ns 
At laſt the Council being jnformed he was contriving 71 e 

ſomething againſt the Government, ſigned a Warrant to 5 

ſend him to the Tower (6). After that, Commiſſioners oy} bun; 

were appointed (7) to receive the Depoſitions of thoſe who H'yward. 

appeared as Witneſſes againſt him. Theſe Commiſſioners pln 

reported to the Council (8), that the Admiral was accuſed Stype. 

of forming, with ſeveral others, a Conſpiracy againſt the 

Government (9), and of committing many Miſdemean- 

ors in the diſcharge of the Admiralty : That he was Burnet. 

charged with protecting Pirates, [who gave him a ſhare 1, 1 p. 93 

of their Robberies] and with refuſing Juſtice, whether, to 

private Perſons or to Princes themſelves, who complained 

to him of theſe outrages, by which the King was in dan- 

ger of a war, It is ſaid, before he was brought to his 

Trial, the Protector endeavoured more than once to per- 

ſuade him to reſign his Office, and withdraw from Court; 

but to no purpoſe. So his Accuſation was drawn, conſiſt- Burnet, 

ing of thirty three er upon which ſome of the Coun- 5 = ; 

cil were ordered to go and examine him. But he refuſed , 148. 

to anſwer, demanding an open Trial, and his acculers to le refujs te 

an; TWers 


(1) The Perſons employed were Julius Pflugius Biſhop of Naumburg, Michael Sidanius, and Iſjebius Agricola, which laſt h:d been a Proteſtant, but 
was 2 to be now corrupted by the Emperor, that the name of one of the Augsburg-Confeſſion might make what they were t9 let out pals the more 
ealily. Shlidan, l. 20. X | | | 
(2) It was firſt prorogued to April 20. and then from Ob. 15. and 25. to Novemb. 24. by reaſon of the Plague then in London. Journ. Parl. 

(3) The Committee of ſelected Biſhops and Divines appointed for reforming the Offices, and which met at Windjor Caſtle for that purpoſe, were, Thomas 
Cranmer Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Robert Holgate Archbiſhop of York, Edm. Bonner Biſhop of London, Cuthvert Tunſtal of Durban, Nicolas Heath of or- 
ceſter, William Rugg of Norwich, Robert Parfexo of St. Aſaph, John Salcet of Saliſpury, Richard Sampſon of Coventry and Lichfield, Robert Aldrich of Car- 
lifle, Paul Buſh of Briſtol, Robert Farrar of St. David's, Thomas Goodrich of Ely, Henry Holbech of Lincoln, George Day of Chicheſter, Fobn Sk'p of 
Hereford, Thomas Ibirlely of Weſtminſter, and Nicholas Rid/cy of Rocheſter 5 with Dr. Richard Cox Dean of Chrift-Church, Dr. May Dran of St. Paul Sy 
Dr. Tailor Dean of Lincoln, Dr. Heins Dean of Exeter, Dr. Robertſon afterwards Dean of Durham, and Dr. Reamain Maſter of Trinity College in Cam- 
bridge. The firſt thing they examined was the Sacrament of the Eucharift, than which no part of Worſhip was more corrupted. Atter which they 
proceeded to the compiling of all the Offices, beginning with Morning and Evening Prayer. Theſe were put in the ſame Form they are now, only there 
was no Confeſſion nor Abſolution; the Office beginning with the Lord's Prayer. In the Communion Service, the Ten Commandments were not ſaid as 
now; but in other things it was very near what it is now. The Office of receiving began with a ſhort Exhortation, a Conſeſſion of Sins, and Abſolution, 
the very ſame we yet retain. Then thoſe Texts of Scripture were read which we read, followed with the Prayer, We do not preſume, &c. The Offer. 
tory was to be made of Bread and Wine mixt with Water. In the conſecratory Prayer were theſe words, ſince left out. With thy Holy Spirit vorchſaje te 


E/, and ſancvFerify theſe thy Gifts of Bread and Wine, that they may be unto us the Body and Blond of thy moſt dearly beloved Sen, &c. [ This Com- 
mupion Service was printed in 1547, before the reſt of the Liturgy was drawn up. See Strype, Tom. IL. p. $5. The curious Reader may ſee it, in the 
ſorm it was publiſhed, (which was on March 8. 1547-8.) in Sparrow's Collection of Canons, &c. and in Cellier's Eccl. Hiſt. among the Records, 
N. 59.] In Baptiſm there was, beſides the Forms which we till retain, a Croſs at firſt made on the Child's Forehead and Breaſt, with an Adjuration 

of the Devil to go out of him, and come at him no more. To all this they prefixed a Preface concerning Ceremonies, the ſame that is ſill before the 
Common-Prayer Book, It is faid in the Preamble of the Act, „ That there might be an uniform way of Worſhip all over the Kingdom, the King, by 
© the advice of the Protector and his Council, had appointed the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, &c. to draw an Order of divine Worthip, & 6. which e, 
„by the aid of the Holy Ghoſt, had with one uniform Agreement concluded on. Wherefore the Parliament having conſidered the Book did enact, Sc. 
This Act was varioutly cenſured by thoſe who diſliked it. Some thought it too much, that it was ſaid the Book was drawn by the aid of the Holy Gboft, 
Others cenſured it, becauſe it was ſaid to be done by uniform Agreement, though eight of the Biſhops employed in drawing it proteſted againſt it; namely, 
the Biſhops of Lenden, Durham, Carlifle, Worceſter, Norwich, Hereford, Chicheſter, and Weſtminſter ; as alſo the Earl of Derby, and the Lords Dacres and 
Windſor. See Fourn. Parl. and Burnet, Tom. II. p. 61— 95.  Clier Eccl. IIiſt. Tom. II. p. 255, &, c 1 8 

(4) She died in Child-bed, not without fuſpicion of poiſon from her Husband, that he might be ar liberty to make his addreſſes a ſecend time to the 
Lady Elizabeth, Stego, p. 596. Burnet, Tom. II. p. 97. Strype, Notes on Hayward, p. 301. 

(5) Kapin, by miſtake, ſays, two thouſand. See Burnet, Vol. II. p. 97. | 

(6) Zanuary 19. Lem. p. 8. f 

(7) The Lord Rel, the Earl of Southampton, and Secretary Petre. Ibid. 

(8) On February 22. Ibid. ; F , | 

9) Particularly with Sir William Sharington Vice- Treaſurer of the Mint at Briſtol, who was to have furniſhed him with 100004. a Month, and had 


| ag coined about 12000 J. of falſe Money, and had c ipped a great deal more, to the value of 40000 /. in all. Burnet, Tom. II. p. 97. Strype, Tom. 
II. p. 122, &c. | | 
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1549. be brought face to face. Next day, all the Privy-Coun- his Brother, or been afraid of diſpleaſing him by a denial. 1549. 
cil went in a body to the Tower to examine him. But The young King himſelf, then but twelve years old, 
he {till refuſed to anſwer, inſiſting upon his firſt demand, would never have been induced to compel, as I may ſay, 
which was not thought proper to be granted. It is ſtrange, the Houſe of Commons, to overlook the Irregularity of 
F'1-nets that, as the particulars of his Charge were manifeſtly prov- the Proceedings, if he had not been ſollicited by the Pro- 


. 985 ed, if any*credit is to be given to the Councib book, not 
only by Witneſſes, but by Letters under his own hand, 
he ſhould however be denied an open Trial, and to have 
his accuſers brought face to face, And yet he was a Peer 
of the Realm, Lord High-Admiral of England, and Uncle 
to the King. At Jaſt, finding he could not obtain this 
Favour, or rather Juſtice, he deſired the Articles of his 
Accuſation might be left with him, and ſaid, he would 
anſwer to them when he had conſidered them. But even 
this was denied him. I don't know whether it was law- 
ful then to leave with the Party accuſed the Articles of 
his Charge, and to allow him time to examine them. But 
as for the bringing his accuſers face to face, it 1s evident 
that could not be refuſed without Injuſtice, though this 
pernicious Cuſtom had been introduced in the late Reign. 
Nay, it ſeems, it ought to. have been aboliſhed during a 
Minority, or practiſed againſt any other rather tian againſt 
an Uncle to the King. | 

Hs Acfa- However, the Council having made their report to the 


{191 1s 
6» 2 ght be- 


„ e Pa}. ſhould be brought before the Parliament, and a Bill put 
liament. in for attainting him, to which all the Counſellors agiecd, 
the Protector himſelf not excepted. Herein their detign 

was doubtleſs, to take care of the King's reputation, and 

to caſt the odions part of the proſecution upon the Parlia- 

ment. "The King, who believed his Uncle guilty, con- 

ſented alſo, that he ſhould be delivered to the Juſtice of 

the Parliament. Before the two Houſes proceeded againſt 

| him, ſome of their Members (2) were ordered to go and 
He Allie, take his defence. He gave an anſwer to the firſt three 
12 %, Articles, and then ſtopt on a ſudden, and would not go 
This being reported, the Bill of Attainder 


* 


. any {arther. 


King (1), it was debated, whether the Admiral's affair 


Vol. II. 


tector to take ſo unuſual a ſtep, Tt is therefore very diffi- 

cult to juſtify the Duke of Somerjet's proſecuting his own 
Brother to death, for Crimes committed againſt his Perſon 

only. And indeed, it was never clearly proved, that he 

had ſormed any ill deſign either againſt the King or the 

State, as he proteſted to his laſt breath. But this is not 

the only time that Plots againſt the Miniſters have been 
reckoned High-Treaſon. For my part, I cannot help 
ſuſpecting, that they who then thought of ruining the 
Protector, feigning to be his Friends, moved him with all 

their power to be revenged on his Brother, and were ready 

to ſerve as Inſtruments of his Vengeance, to render him 
odious. Some ſay, the firſt occation of the quarrel be- 5nders. 
tween the two Brothers, ſprung from the Ducheſs of Sa- i 
merſct's Envy at the Queen-Dowager, Wife to the Ad- 
miral, of whom ſhe pictended to take place as the Pro- 
tector's Lady. But it is unlikely ſhe ſhould be ſo void of 
Senſe, or ſo ignorant of the Cuitoms of England, as to 
diſpute the Precedence with the (Queen-Dowager (6). 

Before the Parliament broke up, a Subſidy was given the A given 
King to alſiſt him in the Conqueſt of Scotland, which is“ e Ns 
called in the Act, a part of his Dominions. Then the 
Houſes thanked him for the great happineſs they enjoyed 
under him, and for applying all his Endeavours to the ad- 
vancement of the true Religion. The Clergy alſo granted 
him a-Sublidy (7), after which the Parliament was on the 
14th of March prorogued to the 4th of November (8). 

Prefently aiter, the Council appointed Commiſſioners to The nero Li- 
go and eſtabliſh the new Liturgy in all the Churches. It re Rus 
was every where received without oppoſition, except at the Burnet, 1 
Princeſs Mary's, who would never ſubmit to this Change. T Princeſs 
The King and Council ſeemed reſolved to compel her. 4 e 


: its N 

0 very eaſily paſted the Houle of Lords (3). But there was But upon the Emperor's Interceſſion, it was thought ad- : 2 
. much more oppoſition in the Houſe of Commons. They viſeable, for reaſons of State, to promiſe to leave her un- 4 
Che. could not ſorbear exclaiming againſt Attainders in abſence, diſturbed for ſume time. He pretended afterwards, that 1 
b. 163. and the irregular manner of judging the accuſed, without the promiſe was made without any limitation, 5 3 
confronting them wich the Witneſſes, or hearing their de- At this time, the Council being informed that ſeveral Ar Analap- Fi 

ſence. Perhaps they would have thrown out the Bill German Anabaptiſts were come into England, and fearing Sn OS 1 

upon this ſingle conſideration, if the King had not ſent they might ſpread their Errors, commiſſioned Cranmer and 11 5 Arne. 2 

Burnet, them a Meſſage, that he did not think the Admiral's pre- ſome others to ſearch after and try theſe People (9). An Att: Pub. * 


ſence neceffary, and that it was ſufficient they ſhould exa- 
mine the Depolitions produced in the Houſe of Lords (4). 
Aſter the King had thus made known his Will, the Com- 


mons in a full Houſe of four hundred, paſſed the Bill, not 


above ten or twelve voting in the negative. Very proba- 

bly, they were convinced of the truth of the Depoſitions, 

and, the point in queſtion being only an Irregularity, which 

was even become a Cuſtom, did not believe it a proper 

Seaſon to put a ſtop to it. However this be, the Royal 

and executes. Allent being given to the Act, the Admiral was beheaded 
the z0oth of March (5)9. . | 

This Tragedy was not acted without giving occaſion to 

ſevere Cenſures upon the Protector's Conduct. It was ſaid, 

it the Admiral was guilty, it was only againſt his Bro- 

ther whom he would have ſupplanted, and probably, it 

was this ſame Brother who was his Adverſary, and had 

brought him to the Scaffold, It was added, the Council 

would never have proceeded fo rigorouſly againſt the Ad- 

miral, it they had not thought it agreeable to the Duke 


The Protec- 
tors Conduct 
is very much 
cenſured, 
Burnet, 


(1) On February 24. Burnet, p · 98. 


Tv * 7). « ; XV. P» 18m. 
unfortunate Engliſþ Woman, Fan Becher, commonly cal- Ap ia. 


led Joan of Kent, who had ſuffered herſelf to be ſeduced, Stow. 
ſhewing an invincible obſtinacy, was pronounced a Here- 

tick, and as ſuch delivered over to the ſecular Arm, and 
ſentenced to be burnt. But when the King was moved Fox. 

to ſign the Warrant for her Execution, he could not be Barnet, 
prevailed with to do it. He thought the Sentence was very 
unjuſt and cruel. Archbiſhop Cranmer, who had a great 
Influence over him, was employed to perſuade him to | 
ſign. At length, the young King, filenced rather than Tb xing 


convinced by Cranmer's reaſons (10), ſet his hand to the % ber 


1 . . | . 5 & Var 
Warrant, with Tears in his Eyes, telling him, if he did ah 


wrong, fince it was in Submiſhon to his Authority, he Burnew 
ſhould anſwer for it to God. Whatever the Archbiſhop's 
Arguments were, it may be affirmed, this was not one of 

his brighteſt Actions. He would doubtleſs have done bet- 

ter, not to have concerned himſelf in ſuch an affair, fo 

little becoming a Proteſtant Biſhop. Accordingly this Pro- 
ceeding has been often objected to him, and even ſerved 


(:) The Lord Chancellor, the Earls of Shrewſbury, Warwick, and Southampton ; and Sir Jobn Baker, Sir Thomas Cheney, and Sir Anthony Denny. Iuem. 


99. 
(3) It was firſt read on February 25, and for the ſecond and third times, on the 26th and 27th, and ſent down to the Commons, from whence it was brought 
ap again March 8. Th Journals of Parliament obſerve, That the Lord Protector was preſent at each reading of it. 
(4) On the 4th of March, a Mellage was ſent from the King, that he thought it was not neceſſary to ſend for the Admiral: and that the Lords ſhould come 


down and rene before tnem the Evidence they had given in their own Houſe. 


Which was done. Burnet, Tom. II. p. 99. 


(5) As for his behavicuron the Scaffold, Latymer, in his fourth Sermon ſays, that he died very dangerouſly, yrkſomelye, horryblye; fo that his end was 


ſuitable to his lite, which was very vicious, profane, and irreligious. Strype, Tom. II. p. 126, 127. Cranmer's hand, as well as the Lord Protector's, was to by 
the Warrant, Burnet, p. Too. The Admiral left but one Daughter, named Mary, born in September 1548, which was reſtored in Bloud in 1549, but died E 
ſhortly after. S, Tom. II p. 128, &c, | | | EY 


(6) This Story was firſt forged by Sanders, from whence Hayward had it, for it is not to be found in Sto, Holling ſbead, or the Kirg's Fcurnal. 

(7) The Clergy granted ſix Shillinęs in the Pound payable in three years, and the Laity Twelve-pence. But Strangers to pay two Shillings; and this to con- 
tinue for three y:ars. They alſo gave another Aid, namely, of every Ewe kept in ſeveral Paſtures, Three- pence; of every Weather kept as aforeſaid, 'Two-pence z 
of every Shecp kept in the Common, three half-pence. They allo gave Eight-pence in the Pound of every Woollen Cloth made tor tal: throughout Ergiarnd, 


for three years. Srype's Mem. I'. II. p. 454. 


(8 Betides the two Acts madeè in this Parliament, and mentioned above, the following were alſo then enacted, 1. That Malt ſhall be three weeks in making; 


except in the months of Je, Fuly, and Auguſt, when the ſpace of ſeventeen days is thought ſutfhcient. 2. That Tithes ſhall be paid as they have been 43 

within terty years before; and that no one ſhall carry away his Corn, Cc. before he hath ſet out the Tithes, or agreed for them, upon pain of forfeiting the = 
Ur ble value of them. 3. That an Incumbent, not paying his Tenths due to the King, when demanded, fall be deprived of that Bencfice for which they * 
are duv. 4 That Butch-1s, Bakers, Oc. conſpiring and agreeing not to ſell Meat, Bread, Cc. but at certain prices: Or Werk men reſuſing to work, except at 
| Sn 1 or rate, ſhall, for the firſt Offence, torteit 10 J. for the ſecond ol. for the third 407, to be paid within fix days, or elſe to ſuffer Impriſonment 

or twenty YS. | 
(9) Vithue Anabaptiſts there were two ſorts moſt remarkable. The gentle or moderate fort, who only thought Baptiſm ought not to be given to Infants, 
but only to grown Perſons: The other fort were Men of tierce and barbaruus Tempers, who denied almoſt all the Principles of the Chriſtian Doctrine. They 
had br ke «ut into a general Revolt over Germany, raiſed the War, called, {be Ru/tick Mar, and paſſeiling themi-lves of Munſter, made one of their Teachers, 
| Je or Leyden, their King, under the Title of the King of the new Jeruſalem. Some of them ſer up a fantaſtical, unintellig;ble way of tall:ing of Religion, 
3 e all into 3 Theſe being joined in the comnion name of Anabaptiſts with the other, brought them all under an ill Character. 
Jet, a 0 * p. 110, Cc 5 

| | (10) Ring £dwird thought it a piece of cruelty too like that which the Reformers had condemned in Papiſts, to burn any for their Conſciences, He 
| aſked Cramer, Wit my Lord? Will ye have me ſend her quick to the Devil in her error? So that Cranmer hunſcht confeſſed, that he had never ſo much 
to do in all his hte, as to Guſe the King to ſign the Warrant, tay.ng, that he would lay all the Charge there f upon Cranmer before Gude . But to bring him 
to A comſhiance, Cranmer argued trom the Law of Moſes, by which Blaſphemers were to be ſtoned, He ſa id, he mide a difference between errors in other 
points of Divinity, and thote vretly againſt the Apoſtles Creed : that theſe were Impieties, which a Prince as God's Deputy cvght to puniſh, © Strong Ar- 

guments indeed tur the monſtrous Doctrine of Perſecution! Iod. Fox, Tom. II. p. 2. Edit. 1684. 8 | | 


3 ſor 


T. II. 


Book XVI. 21. 


1549. for foundation to very diſadvantagious reflections upon the 
Reformation and the Reformed, Two years after, a 
Dutchman was alſo burnt on the ſame account (1), 

C:mplain'ss Whilſt all England ſeemed to receive with Submiſſion 
of the Soak whatever came from the Court, the Leaven of diſcontent 
1 e Was fermenting in the Kingdom, and upon the point of 
Baywaid. producing great alterations, TI he chief cauſe proceeded 
Butt from the People's not being able to gain their Jivelihood 
with the ſame eaſe as formerly. This affected all in gene- 
ral, as well of the new as of the old Religion. But the 
Prieſts, the ſupprefied Monks, and they who were ſtill 
addicted to the Romy Religion, took occaſion from thence 
to inflame the diſcontent univerſally ſpread among the 
common People, in order to incite them to a Rebellion. 
Belides, the Duke of Somerſet's Enemies were not ſorry 
that the People appeared diſlatisfied with the Government. 
But before I ſpeak of the Inſurrections in ſeveral parts of 
the Kingdom during the courſe of this year, it will be ne- 
ceſlary to make known the Caulcs. | 
After the Suppteſſion of the Abbies, there were great 
numbers of Monks diſperſed in the Kingdom, who were 
forced to work for their living, their Penſions being either 
ill-paid, or not ſufficient for their Subſiſtence. So, the 
work being divided among fo many hands, the profit be- 
came leſs than before, Moreover, whilſt the Monaſteries 
ſtood, their Lands were let at eaſy rents to Farmers, who, 
to cultivate them, were obliged to employ a world of Peo- 
ple. But aiter theſe Lands were fallen into the hands of 
the Nobility [and Gentry, ] the rents were much raifed, 
whence the Farmers, to make them turn to better ac- 
count, were forced to employ fewer hands, and leſſen the 
wages, On the other tide, the Proprietors of the Land 
finding, ſince the laſt Peace with France, the Woollen 
Trade flouriſhed, took to breeding Sheep, becauſe Woul 
brought them in more Money than Corn. To that end, 
they cauſed. their Grounds to be incloſed. Hence aroſe 
_ ſeveral Inconveniencies. In the firſt place, the price of 
Corn was increaſed, to the great detriment of the meaner 
fort of People. In the next place, the Landlords, or their 
Farmers wanted but very few people to look after their 
Flocks in theſe Incloſures. Conſequently great numbers 
loſt the means of getting their livelihood ; and the profit 
of the Lands, which before was ſhared among many, was 


almoſt wholly engroſſed by the Landlords, This occaſioned 


Ocean ſion cf 
4% Cam- 
plarats. 
Burnet. 


numberleſos Complaints and Murmurs among the common 


people, who ſaw they were like to be reduced to great 
miſery. Nay, ſeveral little Books were publiſhed, ſhewing 
the miſchiefs of theſe Proceedings. 
Gentry till continued the ſame Courſe, without regarding 
the Conſequences, 
cauſe of the poor People, whether to mortify the Nobles, 
by whom he was not beloved, or becauſe he foreſaw the 
miſchiefs which might ariſe from the diſcontent of the 
Commons. In 1548, the Inhabitants about Hampton- 


3 205 92. Court complaining to the Council concerning a Park in- 
rnet. 


Strype. 


Act. Pub. tent, and the Park was entirely laid open. The laſt year, 


XV. p. 134, he had appointed Commiſſioners to examine whether thoſe 
who had purchaſed the Abbey-Lands kept Hoſpitality, and 
performed all the Conditions on which theſe Lands were 


ſold to them (2). But he met with ſo many obſtacles in 
the execution of this Order, that it had no effect. Mean 
while, the Protector increaſed the hatred of the Nobility 
and Gentry, whoſe Intereſt it was to continue theſe abu- 


Jour. Parl. ſes, Nay, it happened in the laſt Seſſion of the Parlia- 


: Burnet, 


ment, that the Lords paſſed an Act for giving every one 
leave to incloſe his Grounds if he pleaſed, | 
was thrown out by the Commons; and yet the Lords 
and Gentlemen went on incloſing their Lands. "This 
bred an univerſal diſcontent among the People, who ima- 


gined, there was a ſettled deſign to ruin them, and reduce 


Hollingh. them to Slavery, Whereupon the common People roſe in 
+a g. Wiliſtire, [and Somerſetſhire,] but Sir William Herbert 
8 diſperſed them, and cauſed ſome to be hanged. About the 
Inſarrectiqis fame time, there were the like Inſurrections in Saſſeæ, 
1 Hampſbire, Kent, Gloceſterſhire, Suffolk, Warwickhire, 
| Eſſex, Hertfordſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſbire, and Mor- 
ceſterſhire. wg 

e Pretector The Protector perceiving the flames were kindling all 

: "over the Kingdom, ſent to let the People know he was 
tbe Pecple's Teady to redreſs their Grievances, and by that means ſtopt 
Grievances. their Fury. To perform his promiſe, he brought the af- 
B Mngſh. fair before the Council, hoping ſome expedient would be 
found to ſatisfy the Male-contents. But he met with ſo 


The Protector 


Burnet, 


ctrype. 


this was dropp'd. See Rymer's Feed. Tom. XV. p. 134. 
(4) At Honiton, Lem, p. 294 


EDWARD 


But the Nobility and 
The Protector openly eſpouſed the 


But the Bill 


VI. 15 


great oppoſition, that he thought himſelf obliged to take 1549. 
care of it by his ſole Authority, So, contrary to the 

mind of the whole Council, he publiſhed a Proclamation 

againſt all new Incloſures, and granted a general Pardon 

to the People for what was paſt, He moreover appointed 
Commiſſioners with an unhmited power to hear and de- 

termine cauſes about Incloſures, High-ways, and Cottages, 

Theſe Commiſſoners were much complained of by the 
Nobility and Gentry, who openly ſaid, it was an invaſion 

of their property to ſubject them thus to an arbitrary pow- 

er. Nay, they directſy oppoſed the Commiſſioners when 

they offered to execute their Commiſſion, For this reaſon, 

the Protector, who every where met with oppoſition, was 

not able to redreſs this Grievance lo fully as he detired, 

So, the People finding the Court did not perform what Ie Peep! 
was promiſed, rofe again in ſeveral places, and particu- © phony 
larly in Oxfordſhire, Devonſhire, Norfolk, and Fork/hire. fur iet. 
Thoſe in Oxfordſhire were immediately diſperſed by the Edw- Jour, 
Lord Gray (3). 

The Inſurrection in Devonſhire was more conſiderable IE 
and dangerous. "That County abounding with People, B. nie, 
who had only compled outwardly with the Alterations in Hullingh. 
Religion, the Prieſts and Monks ran in among them, and Burnet. 
fomented the Rebellion to the utmoſt of their power. 3 wok a 
They firſt came together on the 1oth of June, and in a Edw- Jour, 
ſhoit time grew to be ten thouſand ſtrong. The Pro- 
tector neglected this affair at firſt, in the expectation that 
this might be as eatily diſperſed as were the other inſur— 
rections. At laſt, finding they perſiſted in their Rebellion, 
he ſent the Lord Rufſil with a ſmall Force to ſtop their 
Proceedings. That Lord, who found himſelf too weak 


to attack them, kept at fome diſtance (4) and offered to 


receive their Complaints, and fend them to the Council. 

But this proceeding, which demonſtrated a fear of them, 

ſerved only to encourage them the mae. At the ſame 

time they ſet at their Head Humphrey A unde, a Corniſh 
Gentleman, who was come to join them. Mean while, The Rebet: 
to ſhew they had not taken arms out of wantonneſs, they - KY 
ſent to the King's General their Demands, which plainly T. II p.115. 
ſhewed, Religion was the chief motive of their Rebellion. 

They were compriſed in theſe fifteen Articles: 


I. That all the General Councils, and the antient 


Canons of the Church ſhould be obſerved. 
II. That the Act of the Siæ Articles ſhould be again in 


force. 0 | | | 
III. That the Maſs ſhould be in Latin, and the Prieſts 
alone ſhould receive, | | | 
IV. That the Sacrament ſhould be lifted up and wor- 


ſhipped, and thoſe who refuſed to do it ſhould ſuffer as 
Hereticks. | 


V. That the Sacrament ſhould only be given to the 


People at Eaſter in one kind. 


VI. That Baptiſm ſhould be adminiſtred at any hour, 


and at all times. | 
cloſed there by Henry VIII, the Protector gave them con- 


VII. That Holy Bread, Holy Water, and Palms be 
again uſed, and Images ſet up, with all the other antient 
Ceremonies, | 

VIII. That the new Liturgy ſhould be laid afide, and 
the old Offices as well as the Proceſſions reſtored. 

IX. That all Preachers before their Sermons, and 
Prieſts in the Maſs, ſhould pray for the Souls in Purga- 
tory. X | 
X. That the People ſhould be forbid to read the Bible. 
XI. That Dr. Moreman and Mr. Criſpin ſhould be re- 
ſtored to their Livings. | 5 

XII. That Cardinal Pole ſhould be reſtored, and made 
of the King's Council. | | | 

XIII. That every Gentleman might have only one 
Servant for every hundred Marks of yearly Rent belong- 
ing to him. | 


XIV. That the half of the Abbey-Lands ſhould be 


taken from the Poſſeſſors, and adjudged to two of the 


chief Abbies in every County; and all the Church- Boxes 


for. ſeven years ſhould be given to the ſaid Houſes, that 


devout Perſons might live in them, who ſhould pray for 
the King and the Commonwealth. 

XV. That for their particular grievances, they ſhould 
be redreſſed, as Humphrey Arundel and the Mayor of Bod- 
myn ſhould inform the King and the Council. 


Theſe extravagant demands were rejected with indig- 77% are 


nation. However, to ſhew the unreaſonableneſs of them, 3 


the Archbiſhop of Canterbury was ordered to draw an An- T. II. p. 116. 


(1) George Van Pare being accuſcd for ſaying, that God the Father was the only God, and that Chriſt was not the very Cad, was burnt in Smithfield. 
W hereupon the Pepiſts very juſtly faid, it was plain the Reformers were only againſt burning, when they were in fear of it themſelves. This Pare was 
a Man of exemplary Piety, and ſuffered with great compoſedneſs of Mind. Burnet, Tom. II. p. 112, Echard. | 

(2) The Commiſſion was to enquire, whether Deans and Chapters, founded by King Henry VIII, and Edward VI, and to whom divers Manors, Lands, 
Tenements, &c, had been given, upon condition that they ſhould give and diſtribute yearly among poor Houſholders and other poor People, divers ſums of 
Money, and ſhould alſo employ other ſums in repairing the High-ways, did obſerve thoſe conditions? But ſeveral Lands being afterwards takea from them, 


(3) Who was ſent againſt them with fifteen hundred Horſe and Foot: Hayward, p. 2924 


ſwer 
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1549. ſwer to each in particular. This he did very ſolidly, not 
without reproaching them for being miſled by ſome igno- 
Fox. rant perſons. Then the Rebels perceiving, the Court granted 
Hollingh. not one of their demands, reduced them to eight, which 
Hay ward: J ; . 
were not more agreeable than the former. Neverthelels, 
to convince the People of the juſtice of this refuſal, the 
Council thought fit to ſend an anſwer to theſe demands in 
the King's Name. But this was not capable of reclaiming 
the Rebels, whoſe obſtinacy grew the more dangerous, as 
at the ſame time there were the like Riſings in Norfolk and 
Yorkſhire, and as the King of France was entering le Bou- 
hunois with an Army. I ſhall ſpeak of the Rebels of the 
other Counties after having finiſhed what concerns thoſe 
of Devonſhire. | 
The Negotiation breaking off in July, the Rebels be- 
1810 ſieged Exeter (1), where they met with more reſiſtance 
ay ward. © 
Buinet, than they expected, from a place defended only by the 
Iiollingh. Citizens. As they had no Artillery, they ſet fire to one 
Fox, of the Gates, in order tq; {torm it as ſoon as the violence 
of the flames was over. But the Inhabitants, inſtead of 
quenching the fire, fed it with much fuel, till they had 
raiſed a Rampart within the Gate. The Beſiegers having 
miſſed their aim, wrought a Mine: but the Citizens found 
means to countermine, and ſpoil their Powder. At length, 
finding they could do nothing by force, they turned the 
ſiege into a blockade, in hopes that the want of Proviſion 
would compel the Beſieged to ſurrender, But the Citizens 
endured extreme Famine for twelve days, with invincible 
reſolution (2), | 
Jie lidl Mean time, the Lord Ruſſel who had but a ſmall force, 
Pg Fo being too near the Rebels, would have retired at a greater 
ant ec. diſtance, for fear of being incloſed. But he found they 
Exeter, were poſſeſſed of a Bridge behind him (3), over which 
een he was neceſſarily to paſs in order to be out of danger. 
ayward. 24 1 
For: As there was no other road, he briskly attacked the 
Hollingh. Guard, conſiſting of two thoufand Men, and after a flight 
conflict became maſter of the Bridge (4). This Trial con- 
vincing him, they were not ſo formidable as he imagined, 
he reſolved to attack them as ſoon as he had received a 
Hayward. Supply which he expected from Bri/fol, Shortly after, the 
2 Lord Gray joining him with ſome Troops, and Spinola with 
F Joure =. Body of Landſquenets, he marched directly to the Re- 


They beſiege 


bels (5). He found a Body of them poſted on the fide of 


a River, who would have oppoſed his paſſage, but attack- 
ing them immediately, flew above a thouſand, and then 
continued his march to Exeter. At his approach, the Re- 
bels raiſed the Blockade, and divided themſelves into ſmall 
Parties, which were caſily diſperſed one after another, 
Arundel their Leader, the Mayor of Badmyn (6), and ſome 


others, were hanged ſoon after, Thus ended the Inſur- 


rection in Devonſhire (7). 
dense T, The Riſing in Norfel# was no leſs dangerous. One Ket 
Le a Tanner headed the Rebels, who quickly became twenty 
WA thouſand ſtrong. The Marquiſs of Northampton was ſent 
Fur. Nat. againſt them with eleven hundred Men only (8), too ſmall 
Hint. a number to infpire them with Terror. Wherefore he had 
Bae, Jeg orders to keep at ſome diſtance from them, and try only 
| to cut off their Proviſions. Ket marching to Norwich was 
advanced as far as 17:14 Hill above that City, where he 
erected a ſort of a Tribunal to adminiſter Juſtice as a So- 
vereign, under an old Oak, called from thence the Oat of 
Reformation, This was becauſe theſe talked only of re- 
forming the State, Religion being neither the cauſe nor 
pretence of their riſing, I'heir Deſign was to deſtroy the 
Gentry, and put ſome of their own body about the King 
| to direct and govern him. £7 
be Mar gui The Marquis of Northampton neglecting to obſerve the 
of Nor- orders given him, marched on to Norwich, and even en- 
thampt'n is tered the City. But as the Rebels had Correſpondents 


/ 


; unſucceſsful. 


Hollingh. there, he was attacked the next day, and glad to eſcape, 
Fox. leaving a hundred of his Men dead on the ſpot (9), with 
ops ro thirty Prifoners. "Flis Loſs obliged the Court to ſend the 
5 Army defigned againſt Scotland, under the Command of 


(1) July 2. Heling lead, p. r002, 


Vol. II. 


the Earl of J/arwick. It Was compoſed of fix thouſand 1549. 
Foot, and fifteen hundred Horſe. With this conſiderable 7% i 
body the Earl of Hartwich entered Norwich, where he 4 eren 1 
waited for a favourable opportunity to attack the Rebels. B. 
At laſt, as they had themſelves waſted the Country about Barnet. 
them, and as the Earl never failed to cut off their Con- 

voys of Proviſions, they were forced to remove, Then it 

was that the Earl of J/arwick cloſely followed them, and 

without allowing them time to come to themſelves, fell 

upon them, killed two thouſand, and took many Priſoners, Ew. Jun, 
among whom was Ket their Captain, who atoned for his 

crime on a Gibbet at Norwich (10), 

At the ſame time that the Male- contents of Nerfolit be- W Vork. 
gan to riſe, thoſe of Yorihire alſo took arms ; but their — 875 
number never exceeded three thouſand (11), They com- Fadi. 
mitted ſome outrages at jſt, but at length accepted the Hayward. 
offer of pardon which was ſent them, Some of the Ring- Fele, 
leaders renewing afterwards the Sedition, were taken and 
hanged at York. ; 

During theſe Commotions, the Protector diſcovered by The Prote-- 
all his Proceedings, that he did not defire to come to ex- 7 e 
tremities with the Rebels; whether he was perſuaded the 3: Waal. 
People had reaſon to complain, or was willing to gain their Buzzer, 
favour, ſince he was hated by the Nobility. Nay, after 
all the Troubles were over, he moved in the Council, that 
there, might be a general Pardon proclaimed, for reſtoring 
the Peace of the Kingdom, But this was ſtrongly oppoſed. 

Many of the Council were for taking this occaſion to curb 

the Inſolence of the People. But the Protector, being of 

another mind, gave out, by his fole Authority, a general 

Pardon of all that had been done before the 2 1 ſt of A, 

and excepted only a few Rebel-Priſoners. He had power 

to act in this manner by virtue of his Patent, but it in- 

flamed the hatred of the Nobles, as well as of a good part 

of the Counſellors, who were vexed to ſee themſelves con- 
ſulted only for form-ſake, and that their opinions were of 

no weight, | 1 5 

Whilſt the Court was employed in quelling the Inſur- De Kirg of 
rections, other J roubles unexpectedly aroſe from another SET COTE 
quarter, Henry II, finding it a favourable juncture, entered nis. 
the Territory of Boulogne at the head of an Army, though Mezcrai. 
there had been no Declaration of war between the two Supre. 
Crowns ſince the laſt Treaty of Peace. Nothing was 


more expreſs than that Treaty, wherein Francis I. and 
Henry VIII. agreed, that Boulogne ſhould be reſtored to 


France in eight years, on payment of two millions of 
Crowns of Gold to the King of England. But Henry II. 


was no ſooner on the Throne of France, than he formed 
the deſign of recovering Boulagne beſore the time appoint- 


ed, and without paying the ſtipulated Sum. His reaſon 
was, that Henry VIII. had unjuſtly made war upon Francis]. 
when Francis was employed againſt the Emperor. From 
thence he inferred, he might himſelf improve a favour- 
able opportunity, to repair the loſs ſuſtained by the King 
his Father. It is not necetlary to examine here Henry's 
grounds, I mean, the pretended Injuſtice done to his Pre- 
deceſſor. It ſuffices to obſerve, that according to this 
maxim, the moſt ſolemn Treaties are to go for nothing. 
And yet, 1t 1s but too much followed, and as if it was an 
undeniable truth, it is an inexhauſtible ſource of wars be- 
tween Sovereigns. | e Ts 

However this be, Henry ſeeing that the Commotions in L Tre:ps 
England preſented him with a fair opportunity to execute fre eaten 
his deſigns upon Boul7gne, took ſeveral Caſtles in the Bon- 1 ub. 
lonnais. Then, he ordered the Fort of Bullenberg to be Thuanus- 
attacked, where his Troops were bravely repulſed. At e e 
the ſame time there was a Sea- fight between the French Stow. 
and Engliſb near Ferſey, each claiming the Victory (12), as 
it often happens in ſuch Engagements. At length, Henry Siege ef 
beſieged Boulogne in September, and the Engliſb believing Boulogne, 
they could not keep Bællenberg, carried away their Canon, 
and biew up the Fortifications. The Plague, which ned iner a 
ſeized the French Army, obliging Henry to depart, he left“ d. 


(2) They were forced to cat their Horſes, and to make Bread of the coarſeſt Bran. They were much encouraged by an aged Citizen, who brought forth 
all his Provifions, and told them, that for his part he would feed on one Arm, and fight with the other, before he would conſent to put the City into the Hand- 


of the ſeditious. Hay<oird, p. 295. Compl. Hiſt, Vol. II. 
(3) Feningten Bridpc.  laywaid, p. 294. 
(4) The Rebels It nl. hundred Men. 1b1dh 0 


(s) His whole Ariny did not conſiſt of much above one thouſand Men. The Rebels were defeated, Auguſt 6. Hayzvard, p. 295. Helling ſbead, p. 102. 
(6) Boyer Mayer ot B:dmyn was bately uſed. Sir Antbony King ſton, Provoſt Marthal of the King's Army, fent him word he would come and dine with 
Mim upon ſuch a dy The Mayor received him and his Company with many Ceremonies of entertainment. A little before dinner Sir Antony took the 
Mayor aſide, and bid him get a pair of Gallows erected againſt they had dined, tor execution muſt that day be done in the Town. His Orders were obeyed ; 
and after dinner the Mayor ſhewing him the Gallows, King ſton aslced him, whether he thought them ſtrong enough? And upon his ſaying, yes doubtleſs, he 


bid him go up and try, and iv hnanged him indeed.  Hayvard, p. 295. 


(7) During theſe Inſurrections, and undoubtedly upon account or them, the Lords-Lieutenants of the Counties were firſt inſtituted. Their Commiſſions are 
dated Ju 24, and run, That they ſhould enquire of all Treaſons, Mitprifions of Treaſon, Inſurrections, Riots, Sc. levy Men, and fight againſt the King's 


enemies, c. Strype's Mem. Tom. II. p. 178. 


(8) Fittcen hundred Horſe, and a ſmall Band of Talians, ſays Helling ſuead, p. 1033. and Hayward, p. 297. But King Edzvard's Journal has 1060 Horſe- 


men, p. 7. 


(9) Among whom was Edmund Lord Sheffield (created Baron 1 Eduard VI.) Anceſtor of the preſent Duke of Buckingham. His Horſe falling into a ditch, 
he was flain by a Butcher with a Club. Dugdale's Baron. Vol. II. p. 336. The Rebels lott one hundred and torty Men. Halling ſbead, p. 1035. 


(10) This Battle was fought Aug 27. Idem. p. 1039. 
(11) They aſſembicd. at \cour in the N- Riding. Hayward, p. 300. 


(12) In King Edward's Journal it is faid, that the French loſt a thouland Men, p. 6, The French attempted at the ſame time to land in the Iſlands of 


Jerſey and Guernſiy, but were repulſed. 
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Book XVI. 21. 


1549. the minmement of the Siege to Gaſpar de Coligny Lord 
of Chatillon, who after ſome fruitleſs attempts was forced 
at laſt to turn it into a- Blockade. 
: The War with Scetland was not ſucceſsful to the En- 
Wir woith Fo . 5 , 
Scoberd. gliſb during this Campain. De Thermes, who had ſuc- 
Iuchn,HAͤ ceeded Deſſ;, took Browghty Caſtle, On the other hand, 
Earn the Protector finding himſelf obliged to employ the Army, 
deſigned for Scotland, againſt the Rebels of Norfolk, and 
not daring even to fend that Army at a diſtance from the 
Centre of the Kingdom, reſolved at length to demoliſh 
Hadington ; which was done the 15th of September. 
The Pe- Mean while, the war, begun by the King of France, 
eo thinks of made the Protector extremely uneaſy, He had certain ad- 
reſtoring vice that Henry II. was entered into a Treaty with the 
166k German Proteitants, and hai promiſed them a ſtrong aid 
| , as ſoon as he had recovered Brulegne. Hence it wes eaſy 
d perceive, he would make a powerful Effort next Cam- 
pain, and in order to withſtand him, England would be 
obliged to make a conſiderable Armament, But the King's 
Exchequer was very low (u), and there was danger of 
railing new Commotions, in demanding frefh Subſidies of 
the Parliament.” On the other hand, as the Protector was 
extremely zealous tor the Reformation, he plain'y ſaw no- 
thing could be more advantagious than the Union of France 
with the German Proteſtants. But he was ſorry, it was 
to ct the Hngliſh Boulgne. The Protector alſo conſider- 
cd, if the war with France ſhould laſt any time, there was 
fome reaſon to ſear the Nomiſb Party would excite Frou— 
bies in the Kingdom. In that caſe, he foreſaw how diffi- 
cult it would be to maintain three wars at once (2). In 
thort, there was another reaſon which concerned him in 
particular, and made him defirous of a Peace with France, 
namely, the war might give his Enemies too great an ad- 
vantage, on account of the il] accidents it might produce, 
| whereas a Peace enabled him to parry their blows, He 
was not ignorant there was a ſtrong Faction already form- 
ed againtt him, as well by reaſon of the Etvy at his Great- 
neſs, and of his diſobliging the Nobility and Gentry in the 
affair of the Incloſures, as becauſe of the injury he had 
done to many of the Counſellors, in depriving them of the 
Dignity of Regents, and reducing them to the bare ſtate 
of Privy-Counſellors. Among theſe, the chief were, the 
Ear! of Southampton, who had reſumed his Place in the 
Council, and the Earl of JYarwick, This laſt was ex- 
tremely ambitious ; he envied the Frotector, and eſteemed 
him but little, As of all the Lords who had moſt acceſs 
to the Court, he thought himſelf the only Perſon fit to 
ſucceed him in the Adminiftration of the Government ; he 
reckoned, if he could but ruin him, he ſhould infallibly 
profit by his diſgrace, Upon this account, he had formed 
in the Council it ſelf a ſtroag Party, of which the Pro- 
tector had ſome knowledge, but which he ſaw himſelt un- 
able to ruin at once, EE. Nene 
All theſe Conſiderations made the Protector reſolve to 
propoſe to the Council the refiitution of Boulagne to France. 
He feconded his motion with all the reaſons he thought 
moſt plauſible, adding, that by concluding a Peace with 
France, England would at the ſame time be freed from a 
burthenſome, and withal a fruitleſs war with Scotland, 


Burnet» 


it to the 


*. 


ſince it was not poſſible to obtain the end propoſed in be- 


I ixrcjeted, ginning it. This Propoſal was received by the Council 
with marks of Indignation, and conſidered as a real 
Cowardice. It was too nice an affair, for the Protector to 


determine it by his own Authority. And therefore, tho' he 


plainly perceived the Faction againſt him would carry it, 
he was willing his Propoſal ſhould be debated in form. 


he reſult of the debate was, that Boulegne ſhould not be re- 


ftored, but an Alliance with the Emperor endeavoured for 
Piger ſent to the Security of that place. Paget was appointed for the 
L EmperIr- Embaſſy, becauſe being devoted to the Protector, the ill 


Bute Succeſs which was expected from this Negotiation, was 
deſigned to be thrown upon him, in order to blacken the 
Protector himſelf, 5 | 

Sewral Re- The Duke of Somerſet's Enemies having reſolved to ex- 

grrtrare ccute the Plot contrived againſt him, began with ſpreading 

1 reports to deſtroy his reputation. It was ſaid, he was 


Protreftor, Tore cruel than a wild Beaſt, ſince he ſcrupled not to ſa- 
Rurnet. crxifice his own Brother to his boundleſs Ambition: That 
T.. e. 36. he was the cauſe of the Inſurrections this Summer, by 

countenancing the People, and intimating, he thought 
them unjuſtly opprefled : That afterwards he favoured the 
Aale-contents to the utmoſt of his power during their ac- 


EDWARD VI. 17 


tual Rebellion, and when their fury was ſtopt, pranted 
them a general Pardon, contrary to the mind of the Gun— 
cil : That to maintain himſelf in the Poſt he had uſurped, 
he entertained foreign Troops, having extorted"the Coun- 
cil's conſent : That he was raiſing a much larger and 
more ſtately Palace than the King's, and had pulled down 
ſeveral Churches for the ſake of the materials, and aliena- 
ted Church-Lands to bear the charge (3). That he had 


1549. 


the boldneſs to call himſelf by the Grace of Grd, Duke of 


Somerſet, as if he was a Sovereign Prince : That he had 
kept tor himſelf the Money raiſed by the Sale of the Chan- 
try Lands: That he had broke through the Eſtabliſhment . 
ſettled by the late King, by ſeizing the Regency alone, 
and excluding the other Executors, who had no leſs Right 
than himſelf : That he had ill-provided the Forts of the 
Boulonnois, that their loſs might render a Peace with 
France abſolutely neceſſary : That he had demoliſhed Ha- 
dington in Scotland for the like reaſon :; That he had moſt 
preſumptuouſly aſſumed the Government of the Kingdom, 
and procured the King's Letters Patents to countenancg 
his Ambition: That beſides, he uſed his Power tyranni- 
cally, rejecting the opinions of the Council, and acting in 
many things by his own Authority, In ſhort, Peget be- garnet. 
ing returned from his Embaſſy, without ſucceeding in his 
Negotiation, it was rumoured, that he had the Protector's 
Orders to repreſent the Impoſſibility of ingaging the Em- 
peror in the defence of Boulggne, that it mirht give a co- 
lour to the baie project of reſtoring that Place. . 
As it was impoſſible, all theſe reports ſhould be pub- H Pre- 
liſned and the Duke not hear of them, and gueſs the Au- which bee 
thors, the whole month of September was ſpent in diputes fr ban 
and heats ; his Enemies only ſeeking an occaſion of quar- %% Ene. 
rel to execute what they had reſolved, Mean while, the x... 
Protector ſeeing his Enemies acting almoſt openly, was 
afraid they had formed a delign to carry away the King, 
and to that end corrupted thoſe about him. For this rea- 
ſon, to ſecure himſelf againſt ſuch a deſign, he placed his 
own Servants about the King (4), with orders to watch 
narrowly what paſſed. This procceding furniſhed his Ene- 
mies with the pretence they were ſeeking. | 
On the 6th of Odtober the Lord St. John, Preſident of Je Pre- 
the Council, the Earls of Southampton, TFarwick, and A- © 250 Je 
rundel, Sir Edward North, Sir Richard Scuthwel, Sir Ed- flir: meet 
mund Peckham, Sir Edward Witton, and Dr. Wotton, met Ry 
at Ely Houſe in Holbourn (5), and fat as the King's Coun- 9.99 go = 
cil. Secretary Petre being ſent to them in the King's trored-r. 
name to ask the reaſon of their meeting, they forced him wth 2" 
to ſtay with them. Being thus met, they conſidered the Bunt 


g Burn: t. 
State of the Kingdom, and laid on the Protector the blame T Il. p 135» 


of all the pretended diſorders, and of the late loſſes in H*ywers- 


France, taking for granted, they would not have happened 

had he followed the advice of the Council, Then they 

declared, they had that very day intended to confer with 

him, but hearing he had armed his Servants, and many 

others whom he had placed about the King, did not think 

they ought to expoſe themſelves to his Violences. This Burnet, 

done, they ſent for the Lord-Mayor, Aldermen, and Stow. 

Common- Council of London, with the Lieutenant of the 

Tower, and expreſsly forbid them to own the Duke of So- 

merſet ſor Protector. The Lieutenant of the Tower (6) 

promiſed to obey. The Mayor and Aldermen anſwered 

more cautiouſly. But in all likelihood moſt of them were 

now gained, as it plainly appeared two days after. 
Upon the firſt news of the Counſellors undertaking, the The Procec- 

Protector removed the King to Mindſor, and armed ſuch 2/7, 

as he could aſſemble at VWindſor or Hampton-Court. This Wits 

furniſhed his Enemies with a freſh occaſion to complain, Holiiagh. 

that he had carried the King to a place where there were 3 

no Proviſions fit for him, ſo they took care to ſend him , e 2 

what he might want from London. The ſame day, being GE. 

the morrow after their meeting, ſeven Counſellors, name- COLES, 

ly, the Lord Chancellor Rich, the Marquiſs of Northamp- joined by je. 

ton, the Earl of Shrewsbury, Sir Thomas Cheney, Sir John ven more. 

Gage, Sir Ralph Sadler, and the Lord Chief Juſtice Mon- 

tague, came and joined with them. Whereupon they They write 

wrote to the King a Letter full of expreſſions of their duty, ite Kings 

complaining of the Duke of Somer/et's not hearkening to Burn, yo 


rnet. 


their Counſels, and of his gathering a force about his Per- T. II. p. 135. 


ſon, to make him believe they had ill deſigns againſt him, 24 Clect. 


though they had nothing in view but his Good and Wel-. 975 
fare, They wrote alſo to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, y, p. 187. 
and to Paget, ordering them to ſee that the King's own | 


(1) The Charges of King Edward's Wars and Fortificitions, from the beginning of his Reign to this year 1549, amounted to one Million, three hun- 
dred and fifty fix thouſand, fix hundred and eighty ſeven P:unds, eighteen Shillings, and Five-pence three Farthings. Srrype, Tom, II. p. 178. 7 

(2) Biſhip Burnet lays, that the ill ſtate of things this year, both at home and abroad, occaſioned that change to be made in the Office of the daily 

Prayers; where the Antwer to the Petition, Give us Peace in our Time, O Lord, which is ſtill continued, was now made, *Becauſe their 1s none other that 

| Pxhteth for us, but only thou, O God, Tom. II. p. 129. But this Petition and Anſwer ſtand in the firſt Liturgy, publiſhed in 1548, See his Vol. III. 


Collect. p · 407. 


(3) This was Somer ſet- houſe in the Strand, which ſtill bears his name. To make room he pulled down the Houſes belonging to the Biſhops of Wore 


ceſter, Lichfie'd and Landafj, together with the Pariſh-Church. And for a fuither ſupply of Stone, Timber, Lead 


Iron, he took down at St. Paul's a 


Clcyfter, two Chapels, and a Chatnel Houſe, and moſt part of the Church of St. Fobn of Feryſalem near Smiti field. Hayward, p. AH Stotu, p- 596. 


(4) Who was then at Hampton-Cuurt. Burnet, p. 135. 


(5) Which was then the Reſidence of the Earl ot Warwick. They met there privately armed. Hhpling(h. P. 1057» 


(6 ) Sir Leonard Cbamberlaine. Ibid. 
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1559. Servants ſhould attend on him, and not the Duke of 
Somerſet's. 

(hey win On the 8th of Oeber they went in a Body to Gu:ld- 
..- % Hall, where the Common-Council was aflembled. They 
Lod.n 4, declared, they were ſo far from having any ill deſigns a- 
e. gainſt the King (1), that their ſole aim was to take him 
een. Out of the hands of the Duke of Somerſet, who conſidered 
3:11, only his own private Intereſt, Whereupon the Common- 
Council openly declared, they were ready to ſupport them 

to the utmoſt of their power. | 
e Protec- The Duke no ſooner heard that the City of London, 
ert and the Lieutenant of the Tower had forſaken him, but 
he was entirely diſcouraged. He called together the few 
Counſellors then about the King, and proteſting, he had 
no deſign againſt any of the Counſellors, offered to ſubmit 
to the Judginent of two of thoſe that were preſent, and 
Fi... Coun: two of thoſe that were at London. This offer made him 
Jello i. forſake loſe hve Counſellors more, who ſeeing him thus yield, did 
pb not think it prudent to expeſe themſelves for the ſake of 
a Man they believed already undone. So, though they 
approved not the Proceedings of thoſe at London, they join- 
ed with them however next day, being the gth of Oclo- 


ber. Theſe five were, the Lord Risſſel, the Lord ent- 


Hough: t. 


worth, Sir Anthony Brown, Sir Anthony Wingfield, and Sir 


John Baker Speaker of the Houſe of Commons. 

From that day, the Duke of Somer/et's affairs daily de- 
„ clined, every one forſaking him when he was ſeen himſelf 
ww/rthy to be to deſpair of maintaining his ground. Nay, upon an In- 
„gte lr. formation to the Privy-Counſellors his Enemies, that he 
Purzets had ſaid, if they intended to put him to death, the King 

ſhould die firſt ; and boaſted, it was in his Power to carry 

the King out of the Kingdom, they declared him unwor- 

thy of the Protectorſhip, though they had no proofs of his 
be Councit ſpeaking theſe words. After that they publiſhed a Mani- 
bh feſto, to inform the Publick of the reaſons of their Con- 
e, duct. Then, they wrote to the King, that his Royal 
b Kees Father having appointed them Executors of his Will, and 
JD e Regents of the Kingdom, they had choſen the Duke of 
leut. © Somerſet to exerciſe the Office of Protector, with the ex- 
P. II. preſs Condition, that he ſhould do nothing without their 
Celle t. Advice; which Condition he had not obſerved, but had 


17. 73 Arcla . 
y the 


Ho lige. made himſelf abſolute maſter of the Government. There- 
Fox. fore, they judged him unworthy of that Honour, and pray- 


8 on ed his Majeſty's leave, to diſcharge the Office committed to 
his Perſon by the Duke of Somerſet, might be diſmiſſed. 

Of all the Privy-Counſellors, only the Archbiſhop of 

Canterbury and Paget ſtayed with the King, who ſeeing 

the Impoſſibility of withſtanding the oppoſite Party, ad- 

viſed the King and the Duke to give the Council the Sa- 

De King tisfaction they deſired. The King conſenting to it, the 

ee Counſellors at London had notice of it by an Expreſs. 

ee e As they had foreſeen the Duke would be obliged to ſubmit, 

turnet. they had already ſent Deputies (2) to Vindſor, with a 

Huyward: Charge to ſee that the Duke of Somerſet ſhould not with- 

draw, and that ſome of his Confidents ſhould be put under 

74y come te an Arreſt (3). On the 12th of October, the Counſellors, 

i age Enemies of the Duke, came in a body to the King, who 

3 received them graciouſly, and aſſured them, he took all 

Stow. they had done in good part. Next day they proceeded to 

| the Examination of the Duke's Friends, who were ſent 

The Dale of to the Tower, except Cecil, who had his Liberty. On 


_—_ „the 14th, the Duke of Somerſet was called before them, 
actUuekaes 


Hollingh, and the Articles of his Accuſation were read to him, the 


Stow. principal whereof were as follows: | 55 
Hayward, 6 . 7 | 

T. That he had not obſerved the Condition on which 
he had been made Protector. | 

IT. That he had treated with Ambaſladors without no- 
tifying it to the Council, and by his own Authority had 
diſpoſed of Governments and Biſhopricks. _ 

III. That he had held a Court of Reque/?s in his own 
Houſe (4). | | | 55 

IV. That he had embaſed the Coin. 
V. That he had iſſued out Proclamations in the affair 
of Incloſures, againſt the mind of the whole Council. 

VI. That he had not taken care to ſuppreſs the late 
a „ but had even ſupported and encouraged 
them. | 


VII. That he had occaſioned the loſs of the Forts in 


(1) Or intending to alter Religion, Burnet, p. 136. 


(2) Sir Axt bony Wingfield, Sir Anthony St. Leiger, and Sir John Williams, Burnet, Tom. II. p. 137. | 
(3) Namely, Secretary Smith, Sir Michael Starbepe, Sir Fobn Thynn, Edward Wolfe, and William Cecil. Idem. p. 138. 

(4) The intent ef this Court, was to hear poor Mens Petitions and Suits. And upon the hearing of them, he either dec.ded their Buſineſſes, or ſent his 
Letters to the Chancery in their favour. Which was reckoned to be a ſtopping of the Proceedings of the Courts, or influencing the Judges. Strype, Tom. II. 


p. 183. 


p. 20, &C- and Burnet, Tom. II. p. 121. 
(7) On October 1, Fox, p. 3% 


them by the late King, and that the Forces gathered about 


It was doubleſs with joy that a pretenſe was found to be 


3 x 
(5) Theſe were the Marquiſs of Nortbampton, the Earls of Warwick and Arundel, the Lords St. Fobn, Rufſel and Wentworth. And theſe four Knights, 
Sir Andrew Dudley, Sir Edꝛogrd Rogers, Sir Th:mas Darcy, and Sir Thomas MWrotb. Edw. Journ. p. 9. 

(6) The Commiſſion was ifſued out to Cranmer, Ridley, the two Sectetaries of State, and Dr. Day Dean of St. Paul's. They, or any two of them, 
had full Power to ſuſpend, impriſon, or deprive him as they ſhould ſee Cauſe, Bonner, when called before them, ſaid of the Witneſſes, that one talked 
like a Gooſe, another like a Woodcock, and that Hocper had miſ- recited his Sayings, like an Aſs as he was. See the Trial at large, ia Fox, Tom. II. 
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the Territory of Boul-gne, by neglecting to furniſh them 1549. 
vAth Proviſions and Ammunition. f | 

VIII. That he had endeavoured to inſtill into the King 
an ill opinion of his Counſellors, by perſwading him they 
intended to deſtroy him, and had even ordered ſome Per- 
ſons to put the King continually in mind of it, left he 
ſhould forget it. 

IX. That he had cauſed the Lords of the Council to be 
proclaimed Traytors. | 

X. That he had maliciouſly not only put the King in 
great fear, by carrying him ſo ſuddenly to Vindſor, but 
caſt him into a dangerous diſeaſe | 
XI. That he had armed his Friends and Servants, and 
left the King's Servants unarmed ; and that he intended to 


fly to Zer/ſey or Guernſey. 


Upon theſe Accuſations, to which it was then not a time le is {ere #6 
to anſwer, he was ſent to the Tower ; thoſe whom he had oy bod 
taken ſo much pains to humble, being become his proper hos 
Fudges. He could not indeed deny the truth of moſt of 
the Facts laid to his charge. But the queſtion was, whe- 
ther they were crimes, for he was accuſed neither of fraud, 
nor rapine, nor extortion. But that was to be decided. 
only by the Peers of the Realm, or by the Parliament. 

As ſoon as the Duke was in the Tower, an order was made The Councit 
that ſix Lords ſhould be the Governors of the King's Per- Li- *# 


Cover e. 


ſon, two of whom were in their courſe conſtantly to at- che King, 


tend him (5). Then it was eafily ſeen that the Earl of Edw. Jour. 


IVarwick had been the chief Promoter of the Protector's ee. 


ruin, ſince all the other Counſellors ſuffered him without ume tbe 


oppoſition to take upon him the principal Adminiſtration & Aucte- | 


of the Government, though without any Title which ens 
might give him a particular Authority, 


The Enemies of the Reformation gloried in the Pro- The Romiſk - 


tector's Fall. They were perſwaded, the Earl of Har- . 

wick was in his heart more Catholick than Proteſtant, 5% Res au. 

and his ſtrict union with the Earl of Southampton confirm- in 

ed this belief. Accordingly Bonner and Gardiner, who Fc 

were then in the Tower, writ to him a hearty Congratu- 

lation, upon his having freed the Nation from the Ty- 

rant [ſo they called the Duke of Somerſet, ]J It was even 

thought for ſome time, that the Duke of Nerfoli was go- 

ing to be releaſed, But the Earl of JYarwick was not yet 

fully known. That Lord, who was wholly ſwayed by 

Ambition, was properly of neither Religion, He was 

far therefore from undertaking to deſtroy the Reſorma- 

tion, which had too many Friends in the Kingdom. On 

the contrary, knowing how deſirous the young King was 

to eſtabliſh it, he openly declared in its favour. Thus the 

Adherents of the Pope and the old Religion had not long 

reaſon to rejoice at the late Revolution at Court. 
Bonner, Biſhop of London, had been deprived and im- ponner i: 

priſoned ſometime before this turn. He was known to be deprived. 

{ſtrongly addicted in his heart to the Remiſh Religion, and 3 

to pay only an outward compliance to what was eſtabliſhed ; 

by publick Authority, whilſt by a doubtful behavior he 

plainly ſhowed his diſlike of theſe alterations. "T'hey who 

were then at the helm, reſolved therefore to put him to a 

Trial, which could not fail either to give them an advan- 

tage againſt him, or make him forfeit the eſteem and 

truſt of his Party. He was ſummoned before the Coun-' AR. Pub. 


cil, and after a declaration of the cauſes of Complaint XY . 


againſt him, he was ordered to preach on a Sunday at 

St. Paul's Croſs, and to prove in his Sermon certain 
Points, whereof this was one of the principal: That the 
Authority of a King was the ſame when he was in Minority, 

as when of full Age, He preached on the 1ſt of September 

before a numerous Audience, and touched upon all the 

points that were enjoined him, except the laſt. Beſides, 

he brought in ſome things which gave offence to the 

Court. Whereupon the King appointed Judges to exa- 4. pub. 
mine the matter (6). Dr. Burnet ſays, he behaved be- Xv. p. 191. 
fore the Judges more like a Mad-man than a Biſhop. e. 8. 
However, he was deprived (7) and ſent to the Tower. 


rid of ſuch a Biſhop, who embaraſs'd the Reformers. 

The Earl of Southampton was no leſs deceived in his ex- 
pectations than the reſt of his Party. He imagined, that 
having been one of the principal Inſtruments of the Duke 
of Somerſet's ruin, he ſhould be rewarded for this Service 


Burnet. 
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with the Office of High- Treaſurer, or at leaſt reſtored to 
that of Lord Chancellor. But he found himſelf much 
miſtaken, Rich ſtill kept the Great Seal, and the Trea- 
ſury was given to the Lord Sr. ohn, who, ſome time 
after, was alſo created Earl of Wiliſbire (i). It was not 
the Earl of J/arwick's Intereſt, to advance to any high 
Poſt fo intriguing a Perſon as the Earl of Southampton, 
who, beſides, was looked upon as the head of the Party 
againſt the Reformation, He would thereby have loſt the 
King's Favour, whom it was his bulineſy to perſwade, 
that Religion was not concerned at all in what had paſſed 
with regard to the Duke his Uncle. So, without a mo- 
ment's heſitation, he forſook not only the Earl of S2uth- 
amptm, but alſo all the Romyh Party, who had flattered 
themſelves with ſeeing ſome great change in Religion, 
Southampton was ſo full of Indignation to be thus lighted, 
that he could not forbear caballing againſt the Earl of 
Irarwick > but perceiving H/arwick was informed of his 
Proceedings, and knowing his revengeful temper, relin- 
75. Fart of quiſb'd his Projects. Shortly after, he withdrew from 
Southamp- Court without taking leave, and lived at one of his Ma- 
pO, _— nors, where he died with grief and vexation. Some even 
FEY ſay, he poiſoned himſelf (2). 
Burnet- Mean while, the war with France made the Council 
The Fat vet) uneaſy. Henry II. it was plain, was reſolved to 
terplexes the beſiege Boulogne, and it was juſtly feared that place was 
Miniſtry. not tenable. Whilſt the Duke of Sozerſet was alone 
burthen'd with that incumbrance, his enemies would have it 
to be Cowardice to reſign Boulogne to avoid a war, where- 
in they hoped to find an occaſion to ruin him. But when 
they had the Government in their hands, they found dif- 
ficulties in that affair, which they would not own, fo 
long as they thought the event would be laid to his 
charge. They reſolved therefore to ſend a ſecond Em- 
baſſy to the Emperor (3), to perſwade him to take Bou- 
logne into his protection, imagining Paget had magnified 
The Empe- the difficulties. But the Ambaſſadors found the Emperor 
. very cold, and conſtantly alledging his alliance with France. 
land. He even told them, that ſo long as Religion continued in 
| England in its preſent ſtate, the Engliſb could not expect 
7e Councit much aſſiſtance from him. This Anſwer determined the 
reſolves upen Council to make peace with France, We ſhall ſee pre- 
ENT. ſently the effects of this Reſolution (4). . 
7% /ariia- The Parliament met the 4th of November, without the 
Larne. Duke of Somerſet's diſgrace occaſioning any change in the 
| affairs of Religion. It was ſtill the ſame Parliament the 
Duke of Somerſet had called, and the Council had till the 
ſame maxims with reſpe& to the Reformation, the Earl 


1549. 


Hayward, 
Strype- 


Act agairft of arwick's Policy not ſuffering him to make any change. 


4 OR The Parliament began with a ſevere Act againſt unlawful 


At again: Aſſemblies, in order to prevent any more Inſurrections. But 
Vagrant: 


, and contrary to the Liberties of the Nation was repealed, 
and a Law made in the late Reign reviv'd. 2 
1550. The 2d of Fanuary 1550, a Bill of Attainder againſt 


48 if At. the Duke of Somerſet, with a Confeſſion ſigned by his 
«11427 3 own hand, was read in the Houſe of Lords. But as ſome 
3 of So- of the Lords ſuſpected this Conſeſſion to be extorted, four 


merſet. "Temporal Lords and four Biſhops were ſent to know the 
Fprret- , truth from his own mouth (5). Next day, they made 


bin ff «pm their report, that the Duke thanked the Houſe for their 


the Kings Kindneſs, and owned he had freely ſubſcribed the Paper, 
Se after having confeſſed the Contents before the King and 
p. 603. Council. He proteſted however, he had no ill intention 
He is fined. againſt the King or State, Whereupon, he was fined by 
Edw. Jour. Act of Parliament in two thouſand Pounds a year of Land, 
with the Forfeiture to the King of all his Goods, and the 

Burnet, the loſs of all his places. Many thought his Conſeſaon 


very ſtrange, and much cenſured fo abje& a Proceeding. 
But it was doubtleſs becauſe they wiſh'd he had taken a- 
nother courſe, which would not have failed to prove fatal 
to him. Tt is certain, among the Articles of his Accuſa- 
tion, there were ſeveral which could be juſtified only by 
the intention, which would have been little ſerviceable to 
him in the Houſe of Peers, moſt of whom were not in- 


(i) William Paulet 
Ford. Stow, p. 603. 


fair Monument was erecied to his Memory. Stow's Ann. p. 604. 


* 


p. 200, 203. N 
(7) The other A 


$, 

(9) Sir Francis Ruſſel becomi 
be ſhould abide in the Houſe as 

Surle and Mr. Clarke, in "whoſe 

(10) And on February 2, this year, 

Tord Chamberlain of the Houſhold 

dee Nyn er's Fed. Tom, 15. p. 20g. 


by another Act, the Statute againſt Vagrants, as too ſevere, 
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clined to favor him. For inſtance, to mention only the 
chief Article, could he deny that, contrary to the conditi- 
on on which he was made Protector, he had degraded as 
it were the other Regents, and reduced them to bare Coun- 
ſellots ? It is true, he might have alledged the King's 
Patent. But it was the Patent of a minor King, not 
eleven years old, who, looking upon him as his Gover- 
nor, acted only by his advice, as it was ſaid in the very 
Patent which conferred his Authority on him. Whete- 
tore, the Duke could never have cleared himſelf upon this 
Article, nor upon ſeveral others. Conſequently his only 
remedy was to own himſelf guilty of all, and caſt himſcit 
upon the King's mercy. Beſides, it concerned him highly 
to get out of Priſon on any Terms, fince it was very 
dangerous for him to remain any longer in the hands 
of his Enemies. He was very ſuccefotul in this courſe, 
They who wiſhed his deſtruction ſeeing the King had been 
very hardly prevailed with to conſent to his Trial, thought 
it was not yet time to puſh -their hatred any farther, till 
they had ruined him in the King's Favour. He came e gre er 
therefore out of the Tower the 6th- of February, giving / e Tow- 


5 I N 8 N and b. 
Bond of 10000 J. for his good Behaviour, and ten days „ F 
after had his pardon. 


Thus his Fall was not ſo great as A#. Pub. 
his Enemies expected. He forſeited however much of F. U. 
the eſteem he had acquired among the People, who not di- S. 
ving into the reaſons of his Conduct, could not help think- Edw. Jour. 
ing him guilty, ſince he had confefled all. But the King 
judged otherwiſe, ſince on the 6th of Abril following, he 
gave him a place again in his Council (6). 

Mean while, the Parliament knowing, the Friends of 7% Perlia- 
the Romyſh Church drew from the Duke of Somerjet's Fall 7," OD 
conſequences which might breed ill effects, thought it my; y 
proper to confound their hopes. To that end an Att of 
Parliament was made, confirming the New Liturgy, and 
ordering all Miſſals, Breviaries, &c. to be delivered to ſuch 
as ſhould be appointed to receive them, and all the Pray⸗ 
ers to the Saints to be daſhed out in all the Primers ſet out 
by the late King, Moreover, thoſe who had any Images 94 94s 
taken out of Churches, were required to burn or deface 57. abs | 
them before the laſt of June (7). Then the Parliament 
was prorogued on the 1ſt of February, after granting the 


King a Subſidy (8), which was followed by a General 


Pardon, in which the Priſoners of the Tower were excepted, 

It was during this Seſſion that the eldeſt Sons of Peers 

were firſt permitted to fit in the Houſe of Commons (). 
After the late Revolution at Court by the Duke of So- e Bart 7 

merſet's diſgrace, the Earl of Warwick had not forgot him- Warwick 7s 

ſelf. On the 28th of Ockober laſt, he was made Great %, 

Maſter of the King's Houſhold, a new Title introduced and Gear 

by Henry VIII, inſtead of that of Steward of the Houſ- Maſter 

hold, when he conferred this Office on the Duke of Suf- oper 25 

folk (10). But it was not ſo much by his Poſts that the 28. 

Earl of Warwick was grown powerful and confiderable, as = 5” ik 

on account of his directing the Council, who acted only © 21 

by his advice. Some of the Counſellors looked upon him | 

as their Friend, others as the head of their Party, and 

ſome were afraid of offending him. What he had lately 

done with regard to the Duke of Somerſet, demonſtrated 

how dangerous it was to have him for Enemy. | . 
Notwithſtanding all his greatneſs, the Earl of Harwicꝶ Hr. rl 

was not a little embaraſs'd concerning the affair of Boulogne. te gee up 


He had himſelf moſt exclaimed againſt the Duke of Somer- $2v10wnes 
| ſet, for propoſing to reſign that place, and ridiculed all his 


Burnet. 


reaſons, and yet for theſe ſame reaſons, he reſolved at length 


to do what he ſo much blamed in another. But not to ap- 


pear inconſiſtent with himſelf, he choſe to cauſe the reſtitu- 

tion of Boulogne to be moy'd and reſolv'd in Council, and to 

appear himſelf to.,be no farther concerned, than to comply 

with the opinion of the majority. It is not very difficult for 

one that directs an Aſſembly, to procure what reſolutions he 

pleaſes without acting openly. But the difficulty conſiſted 

in the diſhonour of making the firſt ſtep, and the danger of ß 

ſhowing a deſire to conclude a Peace with France, The Guidotti is 

Earl of //arwick ſoon found an expedient to avoid 2 

this inconvenience, by employing one Guidotti, an Italian Ray. 
Act. Pub. 4» 


| 1 4 1 . ; | ; . . | 13 , th a : * XV. p. 19 
» Lord Se. Jobn, was created Earl of Wiltſhire, on January 19; and at the ſame time, Jobn Lord Ruſſel was made Carl of Bed- r 5885 


Furnet. 


: 5 g . R , - "> 4 : 8 8 
(2) He died at his Houſe called Lincoln Place in Holborn ( afterwards Southampton- Houſe) July 30. 1550, and was buried in St. Andrews, where a fe 


(3) They ſent to him, on October 18, Sir Thomas Cheney, and Sir Philip Hobby. Burnet, Tom. II. p. 140% 31 
(4) This year, on May 8, Commiſſioners were appointed to viſit and reform the Univerſity of Oxferd. Rymer's Fad. Tom. 15. p. 183. 
(s) Zanuery 3, when the Bill was read for the ſecond time; as it was for the third time, : 


(6) This year, was pub]iſhed the Bible in Engliſh, of Tindal's Tranſlation, reviſed by Coverdale And alſo the form of Ordination. Strype, Tom. II. 


Fan. 14+. Journ. Parl. 


Se 


As made in this Seſſion were theſe: 1. That a Form of conſecrating Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons, ſhould be drawn by 

fix Archbiſhops, and fix other Men of the Realm, learned in Ged's Law, and ſet forth before the firſt of April next Foming : 

Carlifle, Worcefter, Chiebeſter, and Weſtminſter proteſted againſt this Act. 2. II N 

N We! Twelve-pence in the Pound of Goode, ard of every Alien two, Shillings in the Pound. See Statutes, c. 23. They alſo releaſed the relief on Sheey 

and Clothes, granted 2. and 3. Edward VI, and continued that on Goods for three years; which was of every Perſon worth 10 J. or upwards, in Money, 
c. 12d. in the Pound; arid of every Alien worth 20 f. and under 104, 12d. in the Pound. Stevens, p- 232 EM 


The Biſhops of Durbam, 
That the Cuftodes Retulorum ſhall be appointed by the Lord Chancellor. 


ng by his brother's death Heir-apparent to the Lord Ruſſel, . it was on the 21ſt of January carried upon a Debate, That 
be was before. So it is entered in the original Journal of the Houſe of Commons, communicated to Dr. Burnet, by Mr. 
hands it was then, and is the firſt Journal that ever was taken in that Houſe» . See Hi. Ref. Vol. II. p. 1434. 

William Parr Marquiſs of Northampton was made Lord Great Chamberlain of England ; the Lord Wentxocrih. 
j Sir Thomas Darcy Vice «Chamberlain, and Captain of the Guard ; and Sir Antbony Wing field Controller. Stow, p. 603. 


f 
Merchant, 


U—U—U—— — —ů 


20 De HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


1559, Merchant, who lived at Southampton, This Man coming 

: to Paris on ſome pretence, infinuated himſelf into the 

Conſtable's Family, who was the King's chief Favorite. 

In his Cenverſation with ſome of the Conſtable's Officers, 

he ſaid, he verily believed the Court of England might 

hb: eaſily brought to reſtore Boulegne for a Sum of money. 

The Cönſtable, to whom this was told, preſently gueſſed 

the meaning. He ſpoke himſelf to Guidotti, and charged 

him to intimate to ſome one of the Council of England, 

that the King of France had rather end the affair ot Bou 

lague by a treaty than by arms. Whereupon Guidotti made 

ſeveral journies to Londen and Paris. At laſt he ſet the 

matter in ſo fair a way, that the Courts, being equally de- 

firous of ending it, agreed to ſend Plenipotentiaries to 

ſums place in Picardy, to treat of a peace and the reſtitution 
of Boulogne (1). | 

Monſieur de la Rochepat of the Houſe of 1Zontmerency, 


Edw. Jour. 
urn t. . * 
Stow. ron (2, Secretary Petre, and Sir John Maſon. 
AX: Fi | 


Was: 


D Erelim I. That as to the place of Congreſs, they were not to 
x ch appear very difficult. But, if poſſible, they were to have 
kunt, it at Calais or Boulogne. 
T. Ii. p.14% II. They might offer the reſtitution of Boulagne. 
9:4 Covect. III. But then they were to demand that the young 
p.198. : - | 
Chicen of Scotland ſhould be ſent home, to conſummate 
her marriage with the King of England, 
IV. That the Fortifications of Blackneſs and New-haven 
ſhoutd be demoliſhed, 
V That the Penſion promiſed by Francis I. to Henry 
VIII. ſavuld be continued, and all Arrears paid. But if 
tley could not obtain the firit, they were to be ſatisfied 
with the Arrears. 1 8 | 
VI. "That as for Scotland they ſhould affirm, England 
could not treat without the Emperor's concurrence. But 
if the Emperor would agree to it, the King of England 
wou d reſtore all the places he held in Scotland, except Ay- 
mouth and Ryxburgh. _— | HY 


VII. That if the French ſpoke any thing of the King's 


marrying Henry Il's Daughter Elizabeth, they ſhould an- 


ſwer, they had no Inſtructions upon that head, and ſhould 
inſiſt upon the King's being ſo young. 


C:rfirmceas The Plenipotentiaries meeting near Boulagne (3), thoſe 


55 % of France ſaid plainly, it was not to be expected that the 

Halt. King their maſter would ſend back the Queen of Scotland, 

Hayward. ſince he defigned her for his Son the Dauphin: That as 

eh. for the [perpetual] penſion, Francis I. promiſed it when 
© In forc'd by his affairs, but the King his Son never intended 
* y „but Z e e 

Repos. to be tributary to England: That however, they were 

P. 314+ ready to treat about the reſtitution of Boulogne for a Sum 

of money : That morcover, the King their maſter did 

not mean, the Zng/h ſhould keep any one place in Scot- 

land, This was talking imperiouſly. But Henry II. had 

diſcovered the intentions of the Council of England, and 

was reſolved to improve the occaſion to cauſe to vaniſh 

the grating Claim of the Kings of England to the Crown 

of France, or at leaſt to the perpetual Penſion promis'd by 
„ J. in lieu of that Claim. Some time after, the 
F. 1. Eigliſb Ambaſſadors received freſh inſtructions, empower- 
Collect ing them to conciude a Peace upon terms Jeſs difficult to 
p n be obtained than thoſe firſt demanded. However, as the 


Court of Euglaud would not abſolutely deſiſt from the 
Penſion, an expedient was found, with which that Court 
was ſatizhed, namely, all Claims of the two Kings were 
to remain as before, except ſuch as ſhould be adjuſted by 
the Treaty, which was at length ſigned the 24th of 
March, and was in effect as follows : 


Treaty he- 
trvcer the 
r Crowns. 
Act. Pub. 
. p- 211. 


France, with all the Ordnance and Ammunition found 
there by Henry VIII, when he took the Place. 

II. That in conſideration of Henry's Improvements 
and Charges in traniporting Proviſions and Ammunition, 


(1) For this god piece of Service, Cuidotti had a Penſion of 2501, per Ann. allowed him by the Court of England; and his Son Fobn a Penſion of 
354. 10:1. See Rymer's Feed. Tom. 15, p. 227, 228. Edu. Fourn. p. 11. | 
(2) He was fummoned to the Houſe of Peers, Decemb. 3. 1549, by the Title of Baron of Beaudeſert. Fourn. Parl. 


(3) The latter end of Fanuary, See Burnet, Tom. II. p. 148. 
(4) Then of equal value with the Engliſb Noble. 


(5) The Egli Hoitages were, The Duke of Suffi{t, the Earl of Hertferd, eldeſt Son of the Duke of Somerſet, the Lord Mautrawers eldeſt Son of 
the Earlof Arundel, the Lord Talbot, the Earl of Shrewsbury's eldeſt Son, the Lord Straunge, the Earl of Derby's eldeſt Son, and the Lord Fitzwwarin, 


eldeſt Son of the Earl of Bats, Rymer Fad. Tom. 15. p. 214. 


(6) Sir ZHemas Smith, Sir Michael Stanbope, Thomas Fiſher, and William Grey, each of them acknowledged they owed the King 30007. and Sir 
rged. Burnet, Tom. II. p. 149- 

9.—— Miles Cove/dale was alſo made, Auguſt 14. next year, Biſhop of Exeter, in the room of Jobn Veyſey, who 
reſigned, after having alienated almoſt all the Lands belonging to that Biſhoprick, and reſerved to himſelf a yearly Penfion of 4851. Burner, Tom. II. 


obn Thynn ubmitted to 6000 1. fine, and then were diſ 
(7) On February 24. Burnet, p. 14 


P. 166. Ry mer Fad. Tom. 15. p · 282, &c. 


(8) Poinet, not having a Houſe upon his Biſhoprick, held in Commendam a Prebend of Canterbury, the Vicarage of Aſpford in Kent, the Rectories of 
St. Michoel's (ren bed- Lane, London, and of Yewen in the Dioceſe of Bangor, Rymer's Fa d. Tem. 15. p. 241. ut by an Order of Council of 
June 29. 1550, it was decreed, That no Biſhop ſhould henceforth keep other Lenefice han his Biſhoprick only. Strype, Tom. II. p. 220. on | 


5 


I. That the City of Boulogne ſhould be reſtored to 


Vol. II, 


the King of France ſhould pay the King of England the 
Sum of four hundred thouſand Crowns of Gold (4), half 
on the day of reſtitution, and half before the 15th of Au- 
guſt, 

15 is to be obſerved upon this Article, that the King of 
France very carefully avoided mentioning either the Pen- 
ſion ſtipulated in the laſt Treaty of Peace; or even what 
was due to the Crown of England ſince the time of 
Charles VIII, which had been always increaſed afterwards 
by ſeveral Treatics. 

III. That for the ſecurity of the payment of the two 
hundred thouſand Crowns in Augu/t, France ſhould give 
ſix Hoſtages, and England the like number (5), for the 
ſecurity of the Reſtitution of Boulagne. 

IV. As to Scotland, it was agreed, that the King of 
England ſhould deliver to the Queen of Scotland the two 
Forts of Lauder and Dunglaſs, with all the Ordnance, ex- 
cept what was brought thither from Tadington, 

V. That if theſe two Forts remained in the King of 
England's power, he ſhould be obliged to demoliſh the 
Fortifications of Aymouth and Roxburgb, which ſhould ne— 
ver be re-built by England or Scotland, But if he reſtored 
Lauder and Dunglaſs, he ſftwuld however be obliged to raze 
Aymouth and Roxburgh, provided the Queen of Scotland 
demoliſhed alſo Lauder and Dunglaſs, and that none of 
theſe four Places ſhould be ever refortified. | 

VI. That the King of England ſhould make no new 
War upon Scotland, unleſs he had freſh cauſe : That is to 


1550. 


ſay, Edward relinquiſhed his Marriage. | 


VII. That the King of England's demands, claims, 
and pretenſions, as well upon France as Scotland, and all 
the King of France's and the Queen of Scotland's upon 
England, ſhould remain as before. | 


Thus all the pains taken by Henry VIII. to ſecure a 
Penſion, or rather a yearly Tribute in lieu of the Title he 
pretended to have to the Crown of France, were rendered 
truitleſs by this Treaty, which contained, in favour of £ng- 
land, only an indeterminate reſervation of the Claim which 
had occaſioned the effuſion of ſo much Blood ſince the 
Reign of Edward III. There remains to the Kings of 
England only the empty Title of King of France, none of 


Edward VT's Succeſſors having ever ſeriouſly thought of 


proſecuting their pretended Right. 


The Treaty being brought to London to be ratified, the 75 Far! of 
Earl of /Yarwick feigned Sickneſs, not to be obliged to Warwick a- 


* . ? . wods hen: 
ſign a Peace he had ſo much exclaimed againſt. But this ;., . 


was only to impoſe on the Publick, ſince he had ſigned all *ifration of 
the Orders and Inſtructions, by virtue whereof the. Ambaſ- > ee 
ſadors had concluded it. | 8 3 : 
The reſtitution of Boulogne opened the Eyes of the Peo- Ie Coun- 
ple, with reſpect to the Conduct of thoſe at the helm. 
They who had now delivered up that Place for four hun- 
dred thouſand Crowns, in lieu of the two millions Francis 
had promiſed to pay, were the ſame who ſome months be- 
fore had reviled the Protector for only intending to reſtore 
it. The Earl of J/arwick, who had the chief direction of 
Affairs, and whoſe Intereſt it was to procure the People's 
Affection, ſeeing them a little enraged, thought proper to 
divert them, by giving them ſome Satisfaction in other 


15 cenſured, 


reſpects. To that purpoſe, he called to a ſtrict account F of 


thoſe who had managed the King's Money, or been guilty Mi/demea- 
of Miſdemeanors in the Exerciſe of their Offices. He had guet. 
alſo in this another motive ; namely, to pay the King's 

Debts, which were conſiderable. In this Inquiſition, his 

chief Friends who had ſerved him as Inſtruments to ruin 


the Duke of Somerſet, were leaſt ſpared. The Earl of Edu. Jour. 


Arundel was fined in 12000 J. payable in twelve years. 
Southwel was put in the Fleet, and the reſt made their - 
Compolitions with the Court as well as they could. As 
there were few but what were guilty of ſome miſdemean- 
our, this Inquiry eſtabliſhed the Earl of /Farwick, every 
one fearing he would find means to be revenged of thoſe 
who expreſſed not great Submiſſion (6). io 

In the courſe of this year there were ſome Changes in charger in 
the Biſhopricks. The See of Meſiminſter, vacant by the the Sees. 
reſignation of Thirleby, was united to that of London, and 8 E ws 
given to Ridley Biſhop. of Rache/ter (7). T hirleby had the ;, Pigs 


See of Norwich, Poinet that of Rocheſter (8), and on 237, — 
| dw. ſour. 


the 
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Book XVI. 21 EDWARD VI. | 21 


1530, the third of July, John Hooper was made Biſhop of Glo- were narrowly watched, that their falſe ſteps might be 1551. 
(ger (1). | ; | improved. By this means Bonner was put out of the way Purnet- 
Polydare This year, Polydore Virgil, an Italian, who had been laſt year, and by the ſame method Gardiner was this year“ 
Virgil retires now forty years in England, had leave to go and ſpend deprived on the 18th of April (6). 5 
OT the reſidue of his days in his own Country. The King During all the reſt of the year, choſen Commiſſioners 4 Corfe/ſion 
XV. p-234- permitted him to enjoy his Preferments (2), in confidera- were preparing a Confeſſion of Faith(7), which was the 7 ee is 
Burnet. tion of his having employed the beſt part of his Life in laſt mortal wound to be given to the old Religion. Some Burn. 
writing the Hiſtory of England (3). | places of the new Liturgy were alſo corrected (8). But 7% Prince 
Before we proceed to the next year, it will not be im- the Princeſs Mary refuſed to ſubmit to theſe or the former os refuſes 
proper to mention what had paſſed in foreign Countries. Changes. She continued to have Maſs ſaid in her Houſe, Edw. Jour. 
Death of Paul III dying the 13th of November 1549, the Car- and thereby drew upon herſelf great mortifications from Fox. 


3 dinals who entered the Conclave the 29th of the ſame the Council and the King himſelf, who ſeemed reſolved to 2 
ponds 


. ; . : : Strype. 
month, agreed in few days to raiſe Cardinal Pole to the force her to a compliance. She was ſo alarmed at it, that S wwull 
Papal Throne, and even came in the Night to his Cham- ſhe formed a deſign to withdraw out of the Kingdom, % £5 


Pole /oſes the ber to adore him according to cuſtom. But he deſired by means of ſome Veſſels which the Regent of the Low- 25 * 


5 Mag. them to defer the Ceremony till it was day, telling them Countries was to fend upon the Coaſt of England. But bt is pre 
it ought not to be a work of darkneſs. This ſcruple, un- the deſign being diſcovered, the execution was prevented, . 
heard-of till then, ſeemed to them ſo extraordinary, that though it ſhould ſeem that Princeſs would have occaſioned * 
ſome imputed it to Stupidity. Others were afraid, if Pole leſs trouble and embarraſſment, had ſhe been out of the Burnet. yg 


was Pope, he would reform the Court of Rome, and the Kingdom. In all appearance, the Project of excluding her 
College of Cardinals in particular. However this be, from from the Succeſſion was not yet formed, neither was the 
that moment they thought of electing another Pope. After King's death thought ſo near as it was. 
Julius 111 which, being divided into three Factions, they could not This Princeſs's obſtinacy drew upon her the King her Th Far! 
been Fee agree upon the Perſon till the February following, when Brother's diſpleaſure, who from thenceforward loſt much Warwick s - 


they choſe the Cardinal de Monte, who took the Name of the Eſteem and Aﬀection he had for her. It was this, ron 
of Fulius III (4). probably, that inſpired the Earl of J/arwick with the Buract. 


Afairs of In Germany, the Emperor having opened the Diet of thoughts of excluding her from the* Succeſſion, and of 
Stan. the Empire about the end of Fuly, would have obliged all forming in favour of his own Family the Project menti- 
Burncts the Proteſtants to ſubmit to the determinations of the oned hereafter, It will be necellary however briefly to 
Council, now removed back to Trent, Maurice Elector ſay here, that this Project was, to marry the Princeſs Eli- 
of Saxony ſtrongly oppoſed it, but with ſo much caution ⁊zabeth abroad, to cauſe Mary to be tet alide, and to marry 
and regard for the Emperor, that he did not loſe his Fa- one of his Sons to Fane Grey, eldeſt Daughter of Henry 
vour. On the contrary, the Emperor agreed, that the Grey, Marquiſs of Dorſet, and of Frances Brandon, who 
Diet ſhould declare him General of the Army of the Em- was the next in the Succeſſion, after {{cnry VIII's two 
pire, to end the war by the Siege of Magdeburg, the only Daughters (9). 5 
Proteſtant Town which ſtill held out. Maurice had great At this time the Sweating-Sickneſs broke out in Eng- The Swears 
deſigns, which the Emperor knew not, till it was too late land with great Violence, carrying off in twenty-four hours 45 pcs 
to hinder the Execution. | | ſuch as were ſeized with it, in ſpite of all Remedies (10). 3 
Afairs of Scotland enjoyed a great Tranquillity after the conclu- If we may believe the Hiſtorians, this Sickneſs was pecu- 
Scotland. ſion of the Peace (5). James Hamilton Earl of Arran in liar to the Engliſßh Nation. It did not ſeize the Foreign- 
Burnett - Scotland, and Duke of-Chateleraut in France, ſtill govern- ers who were in England, and in other Countries Eng/i/þ- 
ed the Kingdom as Regent. But he was himſelf governed men only were afficted with it. For this reaſon it was 
by the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews his natural Brother, called the Engliſb Sweat, There is much the ſame thing 
a Man of a very lewd and infamous Life. Let us return to be obſerved among the Polanders, who are alone ſubject 
now to England, and ſee what paſſed there during the year to a Diſtemper they call Plica (11), unknown, as it is af- 
„„ 5 = firmed, in all other Countries. The Duke of Suf!4, Son Tw Du 
1551, After the Concluſion of the Peace with France and of Charles Brandon by his ſecond Wiſe, died of the Sweat- 77 Suffolk 
Ajairs of Scotland, the principal affair in the Kingdom was that of ing Sickneſs, as did alſo two days after his Brother, who 8 
8 the Reformation, which the young King wiſhed to bring had ſucceeded him. So, the Title of Duke of Suffelk The Ear 
to as high a degree of Perfection as poſſible. He was kept being void, the Earl of //arw:ct reſolved to procure that Ab, e f 
in this diſpoſition by Cranmer, and the reſt of the Refor- Honour for the Marquiſs of Dorſet, Father of Fane Grey, in the Fami- 
mers. The Earl of Warwick appeared alſo very forward whom he deſigned for one of his Sons. He wanted the h be 


: : to complete this work, becauſe he thereby infinftated him- Concurrence of that Lord, to ſet the Crown on his Daugh- ee e f 
5 ſelf more into his young Maſter's favour. The conſtant tet's head, to whom the Mother was morcover to reſign Burnet, 
maxim of the Romiſb Party, was to oppoſe with all their her Right. It is however very difficult to conceive, that | 
| power any intended alterations, before they were eſtabliſh- the Earl of /Yarwick ſhould have formed this Project fo 
S ed by Law. But they complied with them, at leaſt out- early, ſince Edward was in good health, in his fifteenth 
+ wardly, when there was no remedy, till a favorable op- year only, and very likely to have a numerous Iſſue. The 
ES portunity ſhould offer to throw off the Mask. It was not Earl of J/arwick muſt therefore have known that the 


poſſible to be rid of theſe Hypocrites at once, becauſe they King was to die very ſoon. And this is what they would 
gave no advantage by their outward behaviour. But they inſinuate, who make him form his deſign at the time J 


| | 7 

(1) Upon the vacancies of theſe, and other Sees, the beſt, and almoſt all the Manors belonging to them, were ſufrendered into the King's hands, and 
diſtributed amongſt the Courtiers; and to make ſome ſort of compenſation, there were beſtowed upon the ſame Sees, either worſe Manors, or elſe Recto- 
ries, and imprepriated Tithes. Thus on September 26. 1547, Shaxton, Biſhop of Lincoln, re ſizned to the King twenty-four Manors; fo that at preſent the 
Revenues of that Biſhoprick are ſaid to conſiſt of Impropriaticns: Buckden being the only Manor it has left. May 20. 1548, the Biſhop of Bath and Wells 
made the like Reſignation or Exchange of ten Manors. And April 12. 1550, Ridley B:ſhop of Londen yielded up to the King the Manors of Stepney and 
Hackney in Midaleſex, and of Branktree and Southminſter in Eſſex; in the room whereof he had the Manors of Fering, Kilvedon, &c. in Ex; gt,Green=- 
ford, Harwel, Drayton, and Paddington, in Middleſex ; the Advowſon of St. Martin's in the Fields, and others; of which the Reader may ſee an account 
in Strype's Eccl. Mem, Tom. II. p. 217, who there obſerves, that the advantage of the Exchange was conſiderably on the Biſhop's fide. The See of Wine 
cheſter was alſo regulated. See Ibid. p. 272.—— Rymer's Feed. Tom. XV. p. 166, 171, 226. King Henry VIII had led the way in this general Regulation, 
as it was called, of the Biſhopricks, by a Statute made in the 37th of his Reign, c. 16. when no leſs than ſeventy Manors, all at the old Rents, were 
taken at once from the See of York, and annexed to the Duchy of Lancaſter, Impropriations and Tithes being given in lieu of them; and many were 
alſo at the ſame time diſmembred from the Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury. See Stat. 37 Henry VIII. Strype's Mem. T. II. p. 75, Kc. Heylin, p. 18. 


r. 


j = (2) His Archdeaconry of Wells, and his Prebend of Nonnington in the Church of Hereford, 
| 55 (3) This year, the City of London purchaſed from the King all the Liberties of Southwark, for the Sum of one thouſand Marks. Stow, p. 604. _ 
f 5 (4) He gave a ſtrange omen of what advancements he intended to make, when he gave his own Hat (according to the Cuſtom of the Popes, who be- 


Now their Hats before they go out of the Conclave) on a mean Servant of his, who had the Charge of his Money; and being asked what he ſaw in him 
to make him a Cardinal? He anſwered, As much as the Cardinals had ſeen in him to make him Pope. But it was commonly ſaid, that the ſecret of 
this Promotion was an unnatural Affection to him. Burnet, Tom. II. p. 147. | 

(5) It had been included in the late Peace made between the Crowns of England and France ; and accordingly took care to have this Comprehenſion 
ratified. See Rymer's Fæd. Tom. XV. p. 255-273. | 

(6) He muſt have been deprived ſooner; for J. Poinet Biſhop of Rocheſier was tranſlated, on March 23. to the See of Winchefter, ſaid then to be va- 
cant by the deprivation of Stephen the late Biſhop.— See Rymer's Ford. Tom. XV. p. 253. According to King Edward's Journal, it was on Feb. 13.— 
January 28. this year, a Commiſſion was given to ſeveral Biſhops, and others of the Clergy and Laity, to enquire after, repreſs, and extirpate the Errors 
of the Anabaptiſts, Libertines, and other Hereticks. Rymer's Fed. Tom. XV. p. 215. | | 

(7) It is not known who were the Compilers of theſe Articles of the Church of England, being forty two in number, nor what method was taken in 
preparing them. Burnet thinks they were framed by Cranmer and Ridley, and that they were by them ſent about to others, to correct or add to them as 
they ue Cauſe. The Reader may ſee them in Burnet's Collection, Numb. 55. Vol. II. with the differences between theſe and thoſe ſet out in Queen 
El:2abcth's time, marked in the Margin. | 

(8) 4. General Confeſſion and Abſolution was added. And the Commandments were put in the beginning of the Communion-Service. The Chriſm, 
uſe of the Croſs in conſecrating the Euchariſt, Prayers for the Dead, &c. were laid afide, Burnet, Tom. II. p. 169, 170. 

(9) Laſt year, on Fune 3. Jobn, the Earl of Warwick's eldeſt Son, married Ann, Daughter of the Duke of Somerſet, And on the 4th of ebe me 
Month, Robert, his third Son, married Sir Fobn Robſart's Daughter. Edo. Journ. p. 14, 15. | 

(10) This Sickneſs began firſt at Shrewſbury in April, and ſpreading towards the North, ended not till October. Rapin. Whoever was ſeized with it, 

died, or recovered within nine or ten hours at meſt. If he took cold, he died within three hours; if he ſlept, within fix hours, he died raving. It raged 
chiefly among young Men, of a ftrong Conſtitution. Edio. Journ. p. 30. | | 

(11) They that are troubled with it, loſe the uſe of their Limbs, as if they bad a Palſy, and feel great pains in their Nerves, which generally continue 
a Whole year. Aſter that they fall into a great ſweat at night, and next morning their Hair is glued together, and has a nauſeous ſmell, which continues 
ever after. If they cut their Hair, the humour falls on their Eyes, and makes them blind, This Diſtemper is infectious, and communicated by Coition- 
Atlas, Geog. Tom, I, p-. 199. | | 
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22 The HISTORY 
1551, am now ſpeaking of, and before the King was ſeized with 
his laſt Illneſs, in order to repreſent him as the Author of 
Deſgn of his death. However this be, it is pretended, all this Lord's 
er 0 0 Proceedings, from the death of Fane Grey's two Brothers, 
Eiizaberk to the end of this Reign, had relation to this Project; as, 
ive Prince if for inſtance, the Marriage of the Princeſs Elizabeth to the 
Denmarke EKing of Denmar#'s eldeſt Son, which he cauſed to be pri- 
Hayward. 18 
f vately treated, but without effect. 
The Marriage of the King himſelf with a Daughter 
pts of Henry TI. King of France, which was negotiated and 
wh a concluded this year, ſeems directly contrary to the Earl 
Daurbter of of T/arwick's deſigns, ſuppoſing they were already formed. 
France Wherefore Dr. Burnet ſays by the way, that this Marri- 


7 Vegot: ation 
Vr tle King's 


1 age was only to amuſe the young King. Hayward, who 
wrote the Hiſtory of Edward VI, fays alſo, that after the 
Marriage was concluded, Edward thought himſelf in per- 
Edward fect ſafety, though indeed he was in extreme danger. But 
35 F whatever the Earl of J/arwick's motive might be, the 
France en IMarquiſs of Northantim, the Biſhop of Ely, and ſome 


Pretence 95 other Ambaſſadors were ſent with a ſplendid Retinue to 
earry mn the 


O04. carry the Order of the Garter to Henry II, and to propoſe 
Garter e Marriage between his Daughter the Princeſs Elizabeth, 


Sq and Edward, Henry being then at Chateaubriant, the 
N hah Env Ambaſſadors came to Nantes, from whence they 
Bulnet. were conducted to Court, The Marquiſs of Northampton, 


as head of the Embaſly (1), preſented the Collar of the 

Order to the King. Then the Biſhop of Ely deſired him 

to apyoint Commiſſioners to treat with them about an 

affair tending to the common good of the two Kingdoms. 

3-eaty about The Commiſſioners being named, the Ambaſſadors pro- 
1 "LF poſed the Marriage of Edward with the Princeſs Elizabeth, 
Ac. Pub. and the Treaty was ſigned at Angers, the 19th of Fuly. 
XV. p-273, The Princeſs's Portion was to be two hundred thouſand 
"23 Crowns, and her Dower as great as any Queen of Eng- 
land had ever enjoyed. But the Marriage was not to be 
contracted by words of the preſent "Tenſe, till a month 

after the Princeſs was twelve years of age. This hindered 

it from being conſummated, becauſe Edward died before 

dw. Jour. that time. Shortly after, Henry II. ſent a noble Embally 
"wr Maes into England, of which the Marſhal de Montmorency was 
' _ head, with the Order of St. Michael to the King, 


tt Farlof Foreign Affairs being finiſhed, the Earl of Warwick 


He 


Warwick is applied himſelf to Domeſtick, or rather to his own. 
cauſed Henry Grey Marquiſs of Northampton, to be created 


made Duke of 


barns Duke of Suffolk, and himſelf Duke of Northumberland (2). 
2 : William Paulet Earl of Wiliſbire and Lord-Treaſurer, was 
Oc. 11. made Marquiſs of Mincbeſter (3), and Sir William Her- 
Edw. Jour. bert, Earl of Pembroke (4). They who were on this oc- 
Ble. cafion dignified with new Honours, were the intimate 
une Friends of the Earl of Warwick, now Duke of Northum- 
berland, who ſought to eſtabliſh himſelf in the Poſt he 

poſſeſſed of chief Manager of the publick Affairs, though 

without any Patent to give him that Authority. | 

Me rum of This Lord could not however enjoy a perfect 'Tran- 


the Duke of quillity, fo long as he {till ſaw ſuch a Rival as the Duke 


Somerſet 25 


tere ind. Of Somerſet, who might one day be reſtored to favour, and 
Hayward. Who was really endeavouring to regain the Poſt he had 
Burnet. 


formerly poſſeſled. Ldibard was near the time of his 
majority, and daily increaſed in the knowledge of Affairs. 
The Duke of Northumberland had therefore to fear, that 


when the King ſhould compare his Adminiſtration with 


the Duke of Somer/et's, he would perceive, the laſt had 

Mens made been wrongfully deprived of his Dignity. Beſides, Ed- 
% , to that ward ſtill expreſſed great eſteem for his Uncle, and gave 
End. him frequent and publick Marks of it. All this made the 
Duke of Northumberland very uneaſy, who plainly ſaw, it 

would be almoſt impoſſible to execute his Projects whilſt 

he had ſuch an Inſpector as the Duke of Somerſet. He 
determined therefore to be rid of this troubleſome Rival 

at any rate, and to that end made uſe of two ways. The 

firſt was to ruin him in the King's Favour, by means of 

certain Emiſſaries, who beſet him continually (5). The 

ſecond was, to cauſe his Enemy ſuch mortifications as 

ſhould throw him upon actions that would give an advan- 

tage againſt him. "Theſe two ways ſucceeded to his wiſh. 

The King by degrees took a diſguſt at his Uncle, and was 

thereby diſpoſed to receive any ill Impreſſions againſt him. 

Je Duke of On the other hand, the Duke of Wmerſet could not, with- 
Somerfer out extreme impatience, ſee himſelf daily expoſed to af- 
J ionic an fronts, the more provoking, as they were done with de- 


Ade anlage. 


(1) The reſt of the Ambaſſadors were, Thomas Goodrich Biſhop of Ely, Sir John Maſon, Sir Philip Hobby, Sir William Pickering, Sir Thomas Smith, 


and Dr. Jobn Uliber. Rymer's Fad. Tom. XV. p- 27 
(2) Henry Percy, the laſt Earl of Ne 
Reign for the Torkſbire Rebellion. 
(3) Rapin by miſtake ſays Wiltſhire, 
(4) Sir Ts Darcy, 
was ſometime betore, namely, 
made on September 6, 1550, one of the 
(5) Some reported, That he had 
(6) He afterwards denied all to the Duke of Somerſet, See King Edv. 


two thouſand Me 
Vol, 11, ' 


poſitive Depoſitions. 


_ Trial before the Peers on the firſt of December, the Crimes arne 


77 a 5 
thumberland, dying without Iſſue, his next Heirs were the Sons of Thomas Percy, who was attainted in the laſt 


Vice-Chamberlain of the King's Hovſhold, Captain of the Guard, and one of the four Knights of the King's Privy- Chamber, 
on April! 5. created Baron Darcy of Chich, Dugdale's Baron. Vol. II. p. 392. Edw. Journ. p. 24- 
principal Secretaries of State, was now knighted. - ( Edw. Fourn.) as was alſo Fobn Cheek, the King's Preceptor. 
cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed King in divers Counties. Hayward, p. 320. 
Journ. p. 37. 
(7) December 15 50. there was appointed a Band of Horſemen divided a he A Nobles, an hundred to the Duke of Somerſet, Theſe were the Horſey 
that with the en Were to ſet upon the Gens d'arme, who were nine hundred in numbe. See King Edw. Journ, p. 21, in Burnets 


of ENGLAND. Vol. II. 


ſign to incenſe him. Few have the Prudence or Modera- 1551, 

tion to avoid falling into ſuch Snares. Tis pretended, en 

that ſeeing himſelf thus puſhed, he reſolved to kill the pane” 1 

Duke of Northumberland at a viſit he was to make him. Eqw. Jour. 

Others ſay, he intended to have invited him to dinner at 

the Lord Paget's, and there he was either to kill or poiſon 

him. At leaft the Hiſtorians thus ſpeak of it, becauſe the 75 Ne 

report was ſpread both before and after his diſgrace, and wht ore 

even imbibed by the King. And yet, his Impeachment . 

had no ſuch thing in it, but ran only, that he intended to 

ſecure the Duke of Northumberland's Perſon. However 

this be, it cannot be denied, he had contrived ſome Plot 

to be reſtored to his Poſt, and deviſed, and perhaps im- 

parted to his Confidents, ſeveral expedients which were 

imputed to him afterwards as ſo many Crimes, though he 

had executed none. One of theſe Confidents was the 

Perſon that ruined him, being, in all appearance, bribed . 

by his Enemy. This Man, Sir Thomas Palmer by name, Edw. Jour, 

having been ſecretly brought-to the King, told him all he 

knew, and probably, ſo turned his diſcourſe, as to make 

the King believe that bare Projects or Thoughts were 

fixed and ſettled deſigns (6). However, the King being 

perſuaded, his Uncle would have aſſaſſinated the Duke of 

Northumberland, the Marquiſs of Northampton, and the 

Earl of Pembrote, conſented that he ſhould be brought to 

his Trial. So on the 17th of Odlober the Duke was ap- The Dute ix 

prehended and ſent to the Tower, with many others ac- Jen ae 

cuſed of being his Accomplices. Next day, the Ducheſs of Pdw. Jour. 

S:merſet, with two of her Women were alſo arreſted, and Hayward. 

after that, the Earl of Arundel and the Lord Paget under- Burnete 

went the ſame fate. | 
As ſoon as the Duke of Somerſet was in the Tober, his Remark upon 

pretended Crimes were every where publiſhed with Cir- rater 

cumſtances proper to impoſe on the People. Upon theſe 27 bin. 

extravagant Accuſations it is that the Hiſtorians, Doctor Burnet, 

Burnet excepted, have built their accounts of this Event. Hay ward. 

What is moft probable, is, that the Duke had projected 

to get himſelf declared Protector in the next Parliament, 

ſince the Earl of Rutland affirmed it upon Oath. As to 

the means he intended to-uſe for that end, very likely he 

had deviſed ſeveral, but not yet fixed upon any, except 

that perhaps of ſecuring the Duke of Northumberland's 

Perſon. As the Cuſtom of bringing the Witneſſes face to Th-Witnyſe 

face had been ſome time ſince laid aſide, we muſt be con- 2 1 — 

tented with knowing what the Witneſſes depoſed againſt? * 

him, without any poſſibility however of receiving from | 

thence an unqueſtionable Proof of the truth of the Facts. 

Every one is feniible, what great alterations the confronting 

of Witneſſes is capable of producing in ſeemingly the molt 


Palmer depoſed, that Sir Ralph Vane was to have head- The Deprſi- 
ed two thouſand Men to ſupport the Duke of Somerſet's itn rs 
deſigns, who with a hundred Horſe(7), was to have fallen Edv. Jour. 
upon the Guard, that being done, the Duke intended to Burnet. 
have gone through the City proclaiming, Liberty, Liberty, Han warks 
and in caſe he failed to raiſe the People, to have fled to 
the Ifle of Wight. One Crane affirmed the ſame thing, 
and added, that the Earl of Arundel and the Lord Paget 
were privy to the Conſpiracy. -—_ | | | 

Upon theſe Depofitions, the Duke was brought to his Edw. Jour. 


laid againft him being caſt into three Articles: 


1. That he had deſigned to ſeize on the King's Perſon, Articles sf WWE 
and the Adminiſtration of the publick affairs. Rs. 
2. That he with one hundred others intended to impri- : 
ſon the Duke of Northumberland. „„ 

3. And that he had deſigned to raiſe an Inſurrection 
in the City of London. | 


Theſe three Articles, to which the Duke of Somer/ct's 
Crimes were reduced, plainly ſhew, there was no proof of 
his having intended to kill or poiſon the three Lords above- 
mentioned, though the King had been made to believe it, 
and the People told the ſame. Of theſe three Articles the 
firſt and third were High-T reaſon, and the ſecond, con- 
cerning the Duke of Northumberland, was only Felony. 
He poſitively denied the treaſonable Articles, and for the 
other, which was placed the ſecond in the Impeachment, 
he proteſted, he had never determined to have killed the 
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And William Cecil, 


Duke 


rei. Duke of Northumberland, the Marquiſs of Northampton, 
and the Earl of Pembroke, but had only talked of it with- 

out any intention to do it. | | 
It muſt be confeſſed, (here is a difficulty which is not 
eaſy to be reſolved. The Duke of Somerſet is not accuſed 
£10 inden to kill theſe Lords, and yet he juſtifies him- 
ſelf on that head. This ſeems to intimate, there were 
ſome ſuch Article in the Indictment. And yet, Doctor 
Burnet, an exact Hiſtorian if ever there was any; and 
who affirms, he took the Accuſation out of the Records of 
the Council, ſets down but three Articles, where there is 
no mention of theſe Lords, who even ſat among the 
Peers his Judges. On the other hand, it will appear pre- 
ſently, that the Duke was condemned for Felony, which 
was ſtretching the rigour of the Law as far as it could go, 
if he was guilty only of an Intention to ſeize the Duke 
of Northumberland; whereas if he had really intended to 
kill theſe three Lords, there was nothing in his Sentence 
but what was agreeable to an Act of Parliament. It muſt 
therefore be ſaid, either the famous Hiſtorian above men- 
tioned, has not exactly related the Articles of Accuſation, 
or the Peers condemned the unfortunate Duke for a Crime 
he was not legally charged with. The faithfulneſs and 
exactneſs Doctor Burnet has profeſſed, will not allow him 
to be accuſed of ſuch a Fraud. But the Character of the 
Duke of Northumberland, and of moſt of the Duke of 
Somerſet's Judges, who for the moſt part were his profeſſed 
Enemies, give but too much occaſion to ſuſpect, that the 
fear of offending the Duke of Northumberland, or ſome 


other Motives, prevailed over Juſtice (1). 
He is acguit- 
ted of Trea- 
ſon, but 
found guilty 
of Felony. 


Duke, and his defences, they unanimouſly acquitted him 
of Treaſon ; but found him guilty of Felony. They pro- 
ceeded, in all appearance, upon a Statute made in the time 
Edw. Jour. of Henry VII (2), which declared it Felony to intend to 
Hollingh. take away the Life of a Privy-Counſellor. This was 
ſtretching very far that ſevere Law, which perhaps was 

never executed before, eſpecially upon a Duke, Peer of 

the Realm, and Uncle to the King. Beſides his charge 

did not run that he had intended to kill theſe three Coun- 

ſellors, but only had deſigned to ſecure the Duke of Nor- 

| thumberland's Perſon. But what is moſt ſtrange in this 
Edw. Jour- Trial, is, that theſe three Lords fat as Judges. 


being given, he asked Pardon of the Duke of Northumber- 


broke, for his ill intentions againſt them. This asking 
poardon has made ſeveral believe him guilty. But it is a 
_ queſtion, whether by theſe 71! Intentions we are neceſſarily 
to underſtand a deſign to aſſaſſinate them. When the 


that they were heard at Charing-Croſs. But their Joy 
1 was turned into Sorrow when they heard he was condemn- 
25 1 5 ed of Felony. | | 


21. EDWARD Vf. 


After the Peers had heard the depoſitions againſt the 


him as a very wicked Man, 
Sentence 


. = land, the Marquiſs of Northampton, and the Earl of Pem- 


People who were preſent at his Trial, ſaw he was return- 
ed not guilty of Treaſon, they ſhouted for Joy ſo loud, 


23 
Lord Chancellor Rich to be his Friend, who through a i551is 
miſtake in the Superſcription of a Note he ſent to the Duke, 
diſcovered his deſign to uſe his endeavours for him. This 
occaſioned the Great Seal's being taken from him; and 
given to the Biſhop of Ely (4). | 
As ſoon as the Duke had received his Sentence, great The King , 
care was taken to divert and entertain the King with pleaſ- FE as Orger 
ing ſights, that he might not reflect upon this ſtrange con- 18 Dute of 
demnation. At the ſame time, all his Uncle's Friends Somerſet. 
were carefully hindered from coming near him, At laſt, W— r. 
on the 22d of January he ſigned an Order for his Execu- 28 
tion. The Duke appeared calm and undiſturbed on the The Dike's 
Scaffold, and made a Speech to the People. He affirmed, 85 3 * _ 
he had never offended the King by word or deed. He . 22. 
gave God Thanks for making him his Inſtrument to Burnet. 
* promote the Reformation, and exhorted the People to — 
<< perſiſt therein.“ When he had gone ſo far, he was 
forced to ſtop, by reaſon of an extraordinary noiſe among 
the People, which laſted ſome time. Sir Anthony Breton 
riding towards the Scaffold, and crying to the People to 
give way, made many believe he was bringing a Pardon. 
On the other fide, a Company of Soldiers who had been $:ci. 
ordered to attend at the execution, coming too late, cauſed J. 7 
others to imagine they were come to maſſacre tbem. 
This bred a terrible diſorder, and fatal to ſome of the 
Spectators who were ſmothered to death, When the noiſe 
was over, he calmly went on with his Speech, and ſaid, 
he had always been moſt diligent about his Majeſty, 
ein his affairs both at Home and Abroad; and no leſs 
e diligent in ſeeking the Common Good of the whole 
% Realm.” Here again he was interrupted by the People 
crying out; It was mo? true, Then “ he prayed for the 
King, asked Forgiveneſs of all whom at any time he 
“ had offended, forgave all his Enemies without excep- 
e tion, and deſired the People to bear him Witneſs that 
«© he died in the Faith of Feſus Chrift,” When he had 
ended his Speech he turned to his private Devotions ; after 
wo he laid his Head on the Block to receive the fatal 
ow. | | 
Thus fell the Duke of Somerſet, concerning whom opi- The Dute 9 
nions have been very much divided. Some have repreſented can, 
capable of committing the Barnet 
moſt heinous crimes, and others, as a very good Chriſtian. 
It is eaſy to ſee that Religion was the ſole cauſe of this di- 
verſity. Had it not been for the prejudice, Religion be- 
gets in moſt Men, his faults would not have been ſo much 
aggravated, which after all, were ſome of the leaſt Men 
are guilty of, On the other hand, without this ſame 
prejudice, there would not have been ſo much pains taken 
to colour his Ambition, which doubtleſs was a little toa 
great. They who have made it their buſineſs to vindicate 
all his actions, have alſo very lightly touched upon the vaſt 
riches amaſſed by him during his Adminiſtration. Of this 


Somerſet- Houſe now ſtanding in London, is an authentick 


vard. = TeKingis Every one believed the Duke would be pardoned, be- Proof. But then, his Enemies have made bare accuſations 
1 88 cauſe his execution was deferred almoſt two months. But artfully ſpread among the People, and inſtilled into the 
Dien fo great care had been taken to prepoſſeſs the King againſt King, to paſs for evidenced Crimes, though it manifeſtly | 
2 guilty. him, that young Edward, who abhorred the Crimes he appears, by the very Atticles of his Indictment, that he 
8 urnet. believed him guilty of, was very far fiom any thoughts of was condemned only for an intention to commit an of- 
„ Joute = granting him a pardon. It appears in his Journal, that fence, not againſt the King or State, but againſt ſome private 
ets 2 one Bartuile had affirmed upon Oath, that the Duke of - Perſons. It may therefore be affirmed, that the Faults for 
= Semerſet had hired him to kill the Duke of Northumberland. which he was pardoned after his firſt Condemnation, were 
© That the Duke himſelf had owned it at his coming to much greater than that for which he ſuffered death. The 
icles of . the Tower, though he had denied it at firſt. But it is People, who are ſeldom miſtaken in their Judgment ot 
ulation 1 very ſtrange, this Evidence was not produced at his Trial. Great Men, were ſo generally perſuaded of his Innocence, 
net. 1 Nothing argues his innocence in this reſpe& ſo much as that many dipped their Handkerchiefs in his Blood, con- 
b the Indictment itſelf, which ran, not that he had intend- fidering him as a ſort of Martyr. Nay, it happened in 
$ ed to aſſaſſinate the Duke of Northumberland, but only the beginning of Queen Mary's reign, that a Woman 
; > had deſigned to ſeize and impriſon him. Nevertheleſs, it ſeeing the Duke of Northumberland leading to the Tower, Burnet. 
5 | cannot be denied that the King believed him guilty of the ſhook one of theſe bloody Handkerchieſs at him, faying, Hayward 
= Purnet, firſt of theſe Crimes, ſince we ſee in his Letter to Bar- Behold, the Blood which thou didft 77 to be unjuſtly ſhed, | 
= Fuller. naby Fitz-Patrick his Favorite, then in France, that the does now apparently begin to revenge itſelf on thee. | WOE 
3» Duke had confeſſed it after Sentence, though he had be- About a month after this execution, Sir Ralph Vane, Execution of 
F fore ſworn the contrary (3). But the King's Belief does Sir Miles Partridge, Sir Michael Stanhope, and Sir Tho- hy — 
55 by no means prove the Fact. It ſerves alſo equally to mas Arundel (5), who were ſaid to be the Duke of Somer- aq, pub. 
5 prove that the young King was abuſed, who even ſhewed ſers chief Complices, were alſo put to death. But they all XV. p. 296. 
g afterwards an extreme ſorrow for having conſented to his proteſted they had never intended to form any Plot, either l 
Fey Gee: Uncle's death. The Duke of Somerſet was in hopes how- againſt the King or any Privy-Counſellor. Fane added, he gurnet. 
2 ever of undeceiving the King. He had now ingaged the did not doubt his blood would make the Duke of Vor- 2 Pl 
and is de- | | : l 5 
#rived of bis i Lad . SP . . : Suffolk, and Northumberland ; the Mar- 
— 4 * 9 . — 9 orga Boing 1 Bath, , eee, — mo = — of Hereford ; the Lords Aber 
Dec. 21. " gavenny, Audley, Wharton, Evers, Latimer, Borough, Souch, Stafford, Wentworth, Darcy; Sturton, Windſor, Cronneell, Cobbam, and Bray. The Lord 
Edw. Jour. „ — 3 pos reef eee. ſuſpected of favouring the Duke of Somerſet. Edu. Fourne p. 41. Burnet, Tom. II. p. 179 | 
Burner, | (3) The King's 3 ah in Burner, glen 2 The Duke ſeemed to have acknowledged the Felony, and after Sentence he had confeſſed it, though he had 
. — contrary,” So it was not the deſign of Killing, (as Rapin fays by miſtake) but the Felony that the King ſaid, he con- 


(4) The Lord Chancellor intending to ſend the Duke of Somerſet an Advertiſement of ſomewhat deſigned againſt him by the Council, and being in haſte, 


Wrote only on the back of the Letter, To the Duke, 
Somer ſet. 


and bid one of his Servants carry it to the Tower, without giving him particular directions to the __ Ae 
His Servant fancying it was to the Duke of Norfolk, carried it to him. He, to make Northumberland his Friend, ſent the Letter to him. Ric 


underſtanding the miſtake, prevented the diſcovery , and went immediately to the King, and pretending ſome Indiſpoſition, defired to be diſcharged ; and upon 
chat took to his Bed. So it ſeemed too barbarous to do any thing further againſt him. Buriee, Tom. II. p. 182. ; . | N 
| Me, The Jury could not agree in their Verdict concerning this laſt, ſo that they remained ſhut up without meat or drink from Noon, January the 28th, till 


next Morning, the 2gth. Edw, Jeurn, p. 46. They were exccuted on Tewer-Hill, February 26, Fox; p. 99. 
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Sleidan, 
Burnet, 


and of the 
Council of 
"Trent, 
Burnet. 


t 52. 
Parliament. 
An AFt ON - 


Joining the - 


c:1--1tin> of had a mind to put a ſtop to it. 


thumberland's Pillow uneaſy to him. As for Palmer, Crane, 


and Bartuile, who had ſerved as Witneſſes againſt the 
Duke of Somerſet, they were eaſily diſcharged. Nay, it 
was obſerved, there was a great intimacy afterwards be- 
tween Palmer and the Duke of Northumberland, which 
gave occaſion to believe Palmer had been corrupted to be- 
tray the Duke of Somerſet, who had honoured him with 
his Friendſhip. | | 

During the year 1531, the ſtate of the Emperor's At- 
fairs was changed in Germany, when he leaſt ſuſpected it. 
Maurice Elector of Saxony, having formed the deſign of 
reſtoring his Country to liberty, had ſecretly negotiated a 
League with France and the Proteſtant Princes of Germany. 
But before he declared himſelf openly, he had a mind to 
know what might be expected from England. To that 
purpoſe, he ſent Ambaſſadors to Edward, to gain him to 
his Intereſt, and procure a Sum of four hundred thouſand 
Crowns, by telling him it was for the preſervation of the 
Proteſtant Religion. The Ambaſſadors were told, the 
King would moſt willingly enter into a religious League; 
but did not mean to be ingaged, under that pretence, in a 
War for other Quarrels. "That if the Elector of Saxony 
would conſer more particularly with the Proteſtant Princes, 
and then ſend the King Ambaſſadors with fuller inftruc- 
tions and ſufficient powers, he ſhould have a more poſitive 
Anſwer. Hitherto Maurice had but coldly followed the 
Siege of Magdeburg. But when his private Affairs were 


ſettled, he ſo ordered it, by the help of ſome Friends in 


the Town, that the Inhabitants ſurrendered by capitula- 
tion. Then he broke up his Army, who parting into ſe- 
veral Bodies, quartered in the Territories of ſome Popiſh 
Princes, putting them under heavy contributions. The 


Catholicks complained very much of their being expoſed 
The Emperor alone remained in an 


to theſe oppreſſions. 
entire Security, without having the leaft Suſpicion of the 
Elector. | | 

T he Council being removed back to Trent, was opened 
again in May 1551, But a quarrel between the Pope and 


the King of France interrupting the Seſſions, they were 


renewed in September; and tho Henry IT. proteſted againſt 
the Council, the Legates continued it, and cauſed ſeve- 
ral points to be decided which are foreign to our pur- 
poſe (1). | * 


The Parliament met the 23d of January 1552. The 


Commons ſeeing the great abuſe of the pernicious cuſtom 
of condemning People without confronting the Witneſſes, 
To that end, a Bill was 


„ Fiingjes. prepared, condemning under divers Penalties, thoſe who 


Burnet, 


The Mar. 
riage of the 
Clergy de- 
clared valid. 


Attempts to 
blacken the 
Dube of 
Somerſet's 
Memory. 
Burnet. 


ſhould write or ſpeak againſt the King, with a Proviſo, 


that none ſhould be attainted of Treaſon on this Act, un- 


leſs two Witneſſes ſhould come, and to their face aver the 
Fact for which they were to be tried, except ſuch as 
ſhould confeſs it. The Lords were very unwilling to agree 
to this Proviſo(2), as if it concerned them leſs than the 
Commons, to be freed from oppreſſion. But at length the 
Act paſſed as drawn by the Commons. ; 
In this Seſſion alſo ſome progreſs was made in the Re- 
formation (3). Among other things, the Marriage of the 
Clergy was declared good and valid, which had been for 
{ome time conſidered by the People as only tolerated. 


The Seſſion of Parliament being about to end, and not 


above a hundred and thirty ſeven Members remaining in 
the Lower Houſe, a Bill was brought into the Houſe of 
Lords, to repeal the Settlement of the Duke of Somer/ct's 
Eſtate, made in favour of his Children by his ſecond Wife. 
In this Bill was inſerted a Clauſe, as the foundation of it, 
that the Duke of Somerſet and his Complices were juſtly 


(1) This year, the King founded a College or a Collegiate Church at Galway in Ireland. Rymer's Fæd. Tom. XV. p. 258. Strype, p. 259. And ap- 
pointed a Council, conſiſting of a Preſident, and thirty other Perſons for the Government of Wales, Ibid. | | 1 

(2) This does not appear. The Commons rejected the Bill itſelf, and then drew a new one, which was paſſed. See Burnet, Tom. IT. p. 190. 

(3) The new Common Prayer Book, according to the alterations agreed upon in the former year, with the form of making Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons, 
were appointed to be received every where, after the Feaſt of All Saints next. Soon after, it was by the King's Order tranſſated into French, by Francis 
Philip, and printed in 1553, fer the uſe of the Iſlands of Guernſey and Ferſey, and the Town of Calais. Collier's Fecl. Hiſt. Tom. II. p. 321. Strype, 
p. 377. And a Letter was written, on Fuly 12. 1552, to Sir Peter Meutas, Captain of the Iſle of Ferſey, to command him that Divine Service might there 
de uſed as in England. Edio. Journ. p. 58. By another Act the Biſhoprick of Mimi nſter was ſuppreſſed, ad united to London g but the Collegiate- Church, 
About this time, David's Pialms began to be turned into Enzizfh Rhyme, by '{homas Stern bald, 
one of the Grooms of the King's Privy-Chamber. He tranſlated only thirty ſeven, The reſt were done by Jebn Hephins, and others. Heylin, p. 127, 

(4) It was read thrice in the Houle of Lords, on April 12, Journ. Precer. 

(5) By one Main; He was charged with conſenting to a Conſpiracy, in 1553, for raiſing a Rebellion in the North. This Charge was grounded upon a 
Letter of his, found among the Duke of Somerſet's Papers. See Burnet, Tom. III. p. 205. | | LEN 
| The Acts made in this Seſſion, beſides thoſe already mentioned, were as follows: 1. An Act enjoyning the keeping of 
Holy-days, and Faſting-days. What days were particularly ſpecified, ſee in the Act itſelf. 2. That no one ſhall quarrel in a Church or Church-yard, upon 
daf Suſpenſion 3 nor ſtrike, upon pain of Excommunication; nor draw a Weapon, upon pain of loſing one of his Ears. 3. That no Perſon ſhall foreſtall 
any Market, or ingroſs any Goods, upon pain of forfeiture of the Goods, and two months Impriſonment for the firſt Offence; half a year's Impriſunment, 
and the double value of the things, for the ſecond ;z and the Pillory, and forfeiture of all his Goods, beſides I:npriſonment, for the third Offence. 

(7) The Arit Patents with this Clauſe in Rymer's Fœdera, are thoſe of Febn Hooper, Durante vitd naturali, fi tamdiu ſe bene galſerit. Act. Pub. XV. p. 298. 
May 10. Rapin,—This year the See of Glccfler, of which H:oper was Biſhop, was quite ſuppreſſed, and converted into an exempted Archdeaconry; and 
Hooper was made Biſhop of Worceſter. Burnet, Tom. II. p. 203. Rymer's Fd. Tom. XV. p. 297, &c. 320. 

(8) He had been Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaſter, and was charg:d with many Miſdemeanors in that Office: Particularly, with felling the King's 
Lands and Timber without Commiſſion ; taking large Fines for his own uſe ; making Leaſes in reverſion for above twenty one years. Edo. Fearn. p. 55. 

(9) His Father was one of the Serjeants at Mace, in the City of London. Dugdale's Baron, Vol. II. p. 390. 


with its exempted Juriſdiction, was ſill continued. 


(6) April 15, Journ. Parl. 


(10) Sir Andrew Dadlvy his Brother. See Strype, Tom. II. p. 401. 


(11) On February 2, this year, there was a King at Arms appoint:d for Ireland, by the name of LUMer. Edw. Journ. p. 46. 

(12) Henry LIL. had been much ſupported in his Wars by the aſliflance he received from the Free-Towns of Germany ; in recompence whereof he gave 
them great Privileges in England : they were made a Corporation, and lived together in the Still-yard near the Bridge. They had gane ſometimes, par- 
ticulariy in the Reign of Edward IV, beyond their Charters, which were thereupon judged to be forfeited, but by great Preſents they purchaſed new ones. 

- i , 
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of the Government, though he had no Commiſſion to berland ;; 


to the King during the Duke of Somerſet's Adminiſtration. ) „e Chon 
not poſſible for the Lord Paget to divert the Storm which π . 


but alſo, on pretence that he was no Gentleman (9), was 


ceived from Henry VIII, as if that Prince, When he gave 


Vol. II. 


attainted (4). But the Commons agreeing to the Repeal, 135 
rejected the Clauſe, This ſhews their opinion of the Duke's 
Innocence. | 

In this ſame Seſſion, the Duke of Northumberland at- Arotber 
tempted to get Tonal Biſhop of Durham condemned, f, wn 
who had been accuſed of Miſpriſion of Treaſon (. The 4. Biſ:s of 
Lords readily paſſed the Bill for attainting him, but the Durham 
Commons would not proceed upon it, becauſe it was in- eg 
tended to condemn the Biſhop without confronting the paw. Jour, 
Witneſſes. The Duke of Northumberland's Aim was to Hayward, 
have had the Dignity of Palatine of Durham, annexed to nd ng 
that See, conferred on himſelf, We ſhall ſee hereafter, his 
Project ſucceeded better another time. Mean while, find- 
ing the Commons had not much condeſcenſion for him, 
becauſe the Parliament had been called during the Duke 
of Somerſet's Adminiſtration, he reſolved to have another 
which ſhould be more at his devotion, Accordingly this Te Per- 
which had now fat five Years, was difſolved at the end of hee 
the Seſſion (6), Then the Council came to a reſolution Burnet. 
to call a new Parliament for the next year only, in order 
to have time to take the neceſſary meaſures to cauſe Re- 
preſentatives to be choſen, who ſhould be more favorable to 
the Court. 

There were this year two conſiderable changes with re- Zain 
ſpect to the Biſhops. Firſt Heath and Day Biſhops of Biſhops. 
Warceſter and Chicheſter were deprived, ſor too openly op- Burnet, 
poling the Reformation. The ſecond Change was more E 28, 
conſiderable. After the Parliament had given the King . 
Power of nominating to the vacant Sees, his Patents ran, 
that he appointed ſuch a one, Biſhop of ſuch a See, during | — 
his natural Life. But at the time I am ſpeaking of, it - 
was thought proper to change the Words into, ſ% long as | 
he ſhall behave himſelf well (7). So the Biſhops made by 


theſe Patents might be deprived of their Sees by a bare Act 1 
of the King's Will, without being ſorced to obſerve the 'F 
uſual Formalities in ſuch Caſes, | | = 

The Duke of Northumberland ſtill directed the Affairs ri Ld : 3 


diſtinguiſh him from the other Privy-Counſellors. His Pro- abſolute. 


ceedings againſt the Duke of Somer/zt, putting every one 3 


in fear of being expoſed to his vengeance, not a man dared TY 
openly to oppoſe him. We have ſeen, that in the late Par- 6: 
liament he attempted to render the Duke of Somerſet's 
memory odious, by cauſing his ſentence to be approved by 
the two Houſes. That Project not ſucceeding, he took 
another method. He ordered a ſtrict Enquiry to be made Vi if 1 
of all who had been enriched by the Chantry-Lands, given . * 73 


Tere enriched 


Great Numbers were found, ſome of whom were con- % Landi. 
demned in heavy Fines, and others found means to pur- 15 25 1 
chaſe the Duke of Northumberland's favour. But it was Paget is 
fell upon him, the Duke of Northumberland mortally ha- e. Jour. 
. ; ; k ; rnet. 
ting him for having been entirely devoted to the Duke of faywars. 
Somerſet (8). He was not only fined in fix thouſand Pounds, Strype- 


TOW © 


degraded from the Order of the Garter, which he had re- 


it him, knew not his Pedigree. Beſides the Motive of 
hatred and revenge by which the Duke of Northumber- 
land was ſwayed, he had alſo another, which was to make 
way for his eldeſt Son (10) the Earl of Y/arwick, for 
whom he eaſily procured the vacant Garter (11). 
About this time the Corporation of German Merchants, 7h C:mpary 
who lived in the $Szi/{-yard, was diſſolved, becauſe it was fog = 
become detrimental to England, by engrofling the whole haves tif | 
Woollen Trade (12). It was proved, that the Still- yard ved. 


| Burnet. 
Men Edw. Jour. 
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Book XVI. 


1552. Men in the year 1551, ſhipped forty ſour thouſand Cloths, 
and all the Engliſb Merchants together did not export above 
eleven hundred. The Regent of Flanders and the City of 

- Hamburgh earneſtly ſollicited to have the Company reſto- 

Projet of red, but it was to no purpoſe, The Court alſo ſet on foot 


0% Mart- à Project for the advantage of the Trade of England, 
Eveiznd, namely, to open two free Mart-Towns in England, Hull 
Edw. Journ- and Southampton, But it was not executed for want of 
time, | 
Cardan ia This year Cardan the famous Italian Philoſopher paſſed 
Englind. through England in his return from Scotland, where he 
WI" had been to cure the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews of a 
Dropſy. His endeavours were crowned with ſucceſs, but 
he foretold the Archbiſhop he was to be hanged. As he 
paſſed through England he waited on young King Edward, 
and was ſo charmed with him, that he every where ſpoke 
of him as of a Miracle. It is faid, he caſt his Nativity, 
and foretold to him a long and proſperous Life. But 
for once the Rules of his Art were not juſt (1). 
Afairs of |. he affairs of Scotland underwent this year ſome al- 
Seotland. teration, "The Queen Dowager had been in France on 
Buchanan» 


nue pretence of ſeeing her Daughter, and had obtained of that 
Tow. Journ, Court the Regency of Scotland, in the room of the Earl 
of Arran. In November 1551, ſhe returned to Scotland 
through England, where ſhe was magnificently treated by 
the King, and her Charges born to the Frontiers of the 
two Kingdoms. At her arrival in Scotland, ſhe perſwa- 
ded the Earl of Arran to refign the Regency to her, ac- 
cording to the deſire of Henry II. and his Miniſters, the 
Earl perceiving he could not keep it againſt their will. 
The Archbiſhop of St. Andrews did not like his Brother's 
reſigning his Dignity, He caballed againſt the Queen- 


Regent, who had the addreſs to ſupport herſelf by the aſ- 


ſiſtance of the Reformed, promiſing them the free exerciſe 
of their Religion in their own Houſes. By this means, 
ſhe eſtabliſhed herſelf in the Government, in ſpite of the 
Archbiſhop's attempts. - 


Revolat ion in i 

"HERE much more conſiderable. "Fhe Elector of Saxony at length 
Sleidan. * diſcovered his Project, but not till after the King of France 
Burnets 


had proclaimed war againft the Emperor, and the Con- 
ſtable de Montmorency taken Metz by ſurprize. Then 
Maurice aſſembling his Forces, marched directly to Ia, 


pruck, where Charles V. was, and had like to have taken 


him Priſoner. Mauricès Declaration obliged the Emperor 
at laſt to give the Proteſtants ſome ſatisfaction, by grant- 
ing them the famous Edict of Paſſau, [ whereby the ſe- 
veral Princes and Towns were ſecured in the free exerciſe 
of their Religion.] That Monarch ſoon met with ano- 
ther great mortification, He inveſted Metz; but by the 
brave reſiſtance of the Duke of Guiſe, who defended the 
Place, he was forced to raiſe the Siege, Let us return now 
to the affairs of England (2). 


1 the Houſe of Commons conſiſted of Repreſentatives, who, 
Favorable t9 for the moſt part, were diſpoſed to follow the directions of 
ek the Court, They gave the . a very conſiderable Subſidy, 

grounded upon the great waſting of his Treaſure during 


berland. 
Strype- the Duke of Somerſet's Adminiſtration, This ſhowed what 


T. II. p- 3 4. 
Somerſet's 
Memory is 
blackened, 


P* 51. Strype, Tom. II. P · 312. 


by the Duke of Northumberland, to let the King ſee how acceptable he and h 


ourn. Parl. 


for the ſecond and third times, on the 22d and 29th. 


it. TFourn., Parl. 


Linnen for the Communion 
of the Linnen, Copes, 
the matters of the Church, becauſe he was now in the 16th 


Tom. II. p. 217, 
No. 45. Vo 1. II. 


EDWARD 


againſt France. 


The revolution this year in the affairs of Germany was. 


The new Parliament meeting the 1ſt of March 1553, 


() But an Act was made, for the reſtoring in blood Sir Edward Seymour, Kt. who was eldeſt Son of the Duke by his ſecond Wife. There was alſo 
a remarkable Ac made, for avoiding exceſs of Wines. It imported, That no Perſon whatever ſhould keep in his Houſe abwe ten Gallons of French 
Wine, for ſpending, upon pain of forfeiting 10. Sterling · Unleſs he could ſpend a hundred Marks yearly in Lands, Tenements, or other profits certain 
or was worth a thouſand Marks of his own : Or elſe was the Son of a Duke, 


Lords, the Duke of Suffolk, the Earls of Arundel, Oxford, Weftmoreland, Rutland, the Biſhop of St. David's, and the Lord Darcy of Cbicb difſented from 


(6 April 2. 1552, he fell fick of the Small-Pox and Meaſles, which probably might turn to a Conſumption. dio Fourn. p. 4% . 
(7) Viſitors were appointed to examine what Church- Plate, Jewels, and other Furniture was in all Churches, /and to compare their accotint with the In- 
ventories made in former Viſitations, and to ſee what was embezzled, and how. They were to leave in every Church one or two Chalices of Silver, with 
Table and for Surplices ; and to bring in all other things of value to the Freaſurer of the King's H vihoid, and to ſell the reſt 
Altar-Cloaths, and give the Money to the Poor. Heylin, and ſome others urge from hence, that the King was ili-principled as to 
8 ear of his Age. But Burnet obierves, that when all is done, i: was only calling in the 
ws Plate that lay in Churches, more for pomp than 4 And that perhaps being fick, he did not much mind what Papers che Cound. brought 


VI, 25 


Power the Duke of Northumberland had in the Houſe (3). 1552, 

That Lord procured lik wiſe an Act for ſuppteſſiug the Tong 

Biſhoprick of Durham, having firſt cauſed To a1 to be TEL: 

deprived (4). This Bithoprick being ſupprefled, the King ſoprrefe?. 

founded two others, one at Durham | with 2000 Marks 

Revenue, ] and another at Newceftle | with 1000. ] But 2% Date of 

the Temporality of the Biſhoprick being turned inte a Pale, 

County Palatine, wa given to the Duke of NVerthimber made Conn - 

land. Probably, T :»/?al was deprived, and his Sec ſup— 3 

preſſed for that purpoſc. | aan 
The Pariiament fat but one month. Tt was diſſolved 

the 31ſt of March, after the Duke of M-rthumberiand had 

procured a Subſidy for the King, and a Stain for the Me- 

mory of the late Duke of Somerſet (5). Phe Court had 

no farther need of a Parliament, and the Duke of Nor- 

thumberland”s Intereſt required there ſflihuld be none, when 

he was preparing to execute his deſigns. DO 


The young King had been ſeized ever ſince January The Ni 


with a Diſtemper which at length brought him to Lis % 
. . . „ 1 O a Burnet. 
Grave (6). This did not hinder his being made to ſign 42+ U. . 


an Order for viſiting the Churches, and taking thence all Pe 
the ſuperfluous Plate and Ornaments, The V ifitors were 3 Jourth 
likewiſe to examine very ſtrictly, what Embezziements Hayward, 
had been made in that reſpe&t. All this was doe under Stow. 
colour of ſelling the Superfluities, and giving the Money 

to the Poor, who had however the leaſt ſhare (7). | 

The progreſs of the French in Germany beginning to 75. 1 1 
make England uncaly, the Council reſolved to take ſome the Fregrft 
meaſures to ſtop their Carreer. Nay, they ſeemed at firit of France: 
to have intended to join in a League with the Emperor MD , 
But all this ended at laſt in the oftec of Arge. 
the King's mediation, which produced no eſtect. 

Mean while, Edward was ſtill troubled with a defluxi— ls King's 
on upon his Lungs, which waſte him by degrees, and td pi 
daily grew more dangerous. Some plainly affirm, a dangerous, 
flow Poiſon was given him, and throw the Suſpicion upon Hun, : 
the Duke of Northumberland, Others only inſinuate ſuch ee 
a thing, without ſaying it poſitively. But aſter all, both 
ſpeak only by conjecture, without giving any proof. The He is cen- 
young King ſaw death approaching without any fears as pros ion 
to himſelf, but could not reflect, without an extreme con- Ls bus 
cern, on the future State of Religion, under his Siſter cars. 
Mary, who was to ſucceed him. Very probably, the Barnet. 
Duke of Northumberland, who conſtantly attended him in 


his Illneſs, took care to increaſe his fears, on purpoſe to 


lead him more eaſily to the point he delized, All hopes His Rec- 
however of the King's recovery were not given over 


till very in db | 
the middle of May, when *tis likely, the Phyſicians tod“ 7 
the Duke of Northumberland, his caſe was deſperate, _ 
Then it was that he married the Lord Guilford Dudley, Marriage of 


his fourth Son, the only one unmarried, to Fane Grey, the Date (5 


eldeſt Daughter of the new Duke of Sufſo/k, by Frances rare al 
Brandon, who was in Henry VIII's Will the next in the fourth Jon 
Succeſſion, after the Princeſs Elizabeth. At the ſame with June 
time, Jane's two Siſters were alſo married, the ſecond, the Tue 
Lady Catherine, to the Earl of Pembroke's eldeſt Son, the Hollingch. 
Lord Herbert; the third, the Lady Aar, | who was Stow. 
crooked ] to [ the King's Groom-Porter ] Martin Keys. Fay wards | 
Theſe Marriages were ſolemnized about the end of 


They traded in a body, and ſo ruined others by under-ſelling them. Trade was now tiſen much; Courts began to be more magnificent, ſo there was a greater 
conſumption of Cloth than formerly: Antwerp and Hamburgh had then the chief Trade in theſe parts of the World, and their Factors in the SH rad 
( fo called from the Steel imported by them) had all the Markets of England in their hands, and ſet ſuch Prices both on what they imported or exporied as 
they pleaſed, and broke all other Merchants. Whereupon the Merchant Adventurers complained of them, and after ſome Hearings, it was adjudged that 
they had forfeited their Charter, and that their Company was diſſolved. Barnet, Tom. II. p. 207. Strype, Tom. II. p. 295. N 
(1) After the King's death, when nothing was to be got by flattering, he wrote the following Character of him : ----- All the Graces were in him: 
He had many Tongues when he was yet but a Child: Together with the Engliſb, his natural Tongue, he had both Latin and French, nor was he ig- 
norant, as 1 hear, of the Greek, Italian, and Spaniſh, and perhaps ſome more: But for the Engliſp, French and Latin, he was perfect in them, and 
was apt to learn every thing: Nor was he ignorant of Logick, of the Principles of Natural Philoſophy, nor of Muſick. The ſweetneſs ef his Temper | 
was ſuch as became a Mortal; his gravity becoming the Majeſty of a King, and his diſpoſition was ſuitable to his high Degree. In ſhort, that Child 
was ſo bred, had ſuch parts, and was of ſuch expectation, that he looked like a Miracle of a Mann 
Boy; when I was with him he was in the fifteenth year of his age, in which he ſpoke Latin as politely and readily as | did. He began to love the 
«« liberal Arts before he knew them, and to know them before he could uſe them: And in him there was ſuch an attempt of Nature, that not only England, 
% but the World had reaſon to lament his being ſo early ſnatched away --- When the Gravity of a King was needful, he carried himſelf like an old Man 
4“ and yet he was always affable and gentle as became his Age. He played on the Lute z he meddled in affairs of State ; and for bounty, he did in that emu- 
e late his Father; though his Father, even when he endeavoured to be good, might appear to have been bad. But there was no ground of ſuſpecting any 
„ ſuch thing in the Son, whoſe Mind was cultivated by the Study of Philoſophy. See the Original in Burner's Hit. Ref. Tom. II. Collect, | 
(2) This year the King's debts amounted to two hundred and fifty one thouſand, or, according to Strype, two hundred and forty one thouſand, one hundred 
and ſeventy nine Pounds, and a Commiſſion was granted to certain Perſons, to ſell part of the Chantry Lands, for the payment of them. Edw, Fourr. 


Afterwards he adds, „ He was a marvellous 


(3) They gave the King two Tenths and two Fifteenths and a Subſidy, to be paid in two years At the paſſing the Bill, there was a great debate about it „ 
in the Houſe of Commons, which ſeems to have been about the Preamble, containing a long Accuſation of the Duke of Somerſet, fer involving the King 
in Wars, waſting his Treaſure, engaging him in much Debt, embaſing the Coin, and having given occaficn to a moſt terrible Rebellicn, This was inſerted 

is Party were, and how hateful the Duke of Somerjet had been. The Clergy did 
allo give the King fix Shillings in the Pound of their Benefices. Burnet, Tom. II. | FI a> XN 2 | 
(4) He was deprived, Auguſt 14. 1552. Strype, Tom. II. p. 367. The Bill for diffolving his Biſhoprick was firſt read, "gn the 23 of Harb, and 


p. 215 


Marquiſs, Earl, Viſcount, or Baron- When it was read in the Houſe © 


G | May 


26 The HISTORY 


1552, May (1), when there was no hope of the King's reco- 
very. At laſt, one day, as the young King was expreſ- 
ſing his great concern at the thoughts, that his Siſter, the 
Princeſs Mary would do her utmoſt to deſtroy the Refor- 


The Duke mation, the Duke of Northumberland broke the Ice. He 
Del repreſented to the King, that there was but one way to 
be Cr>0n prevent the misfortunes England was threatened with, in 
en jane caſe the Princeſs Mary aſcended the Throne after him; 
a6 and that was, to ſettle the Crown on the Lady Jane Grey 


Hollingh. his Daughter-in-law. Indeed, it was natural, in excluding 
Wayward: Mary, to transfer the Crown to his Siſter El:zabeth, 
pes whom the King tenderly loved, and who was a hearty 
Friend to the Reformation. But probably, the Duke told 
the King, as he could exclude Mary but on the ſpecious 
Pretence of her being illegitimate, the ſame reaſon ſubſiſted 
with regard to Elizabeth, ſince the Marriages of their Mo- 


thers were equally annulled. That therefore, either the 


Succeſſion was to be left as ſettled by the late King, or the 
Princeſſes were to be both excluded together. Very likely, 
the young King, who found himſelf dying, and only 
thought of ſaving the Reformation from the impending de- 
ſtruction, was prevailed with by this Argument, to ſacri- 
fice the Princeſs Elizabeth. Beſides, he had a great Eſteem 
and Affection for Jane Grey, who was an accompliſhed 
Lady both in Body and Mind, | 
The Judges However this be, the King having taken the reſolution 
refuſe % ſuggeſted to him by the Duke of Northumberland, three 
Settlement. Judges of the Realm (2) were fent for, and required to 
draw an Aſſignment of the Crown to Fane Grey. The 
Judges delired a little time to conſider of it, At laſt, 
they anſwered, they could not preſume to do any ſuch 
thing, without being guilty of High-Treafon. Adding, 
that all the Privy-Counſeliors who conſented to the Aſſign- 


Burnet, 


Vol. II. 


ef ENGLAND. 


beaten the Judges ; but they ſtood to what they had ſaid, 
On the 15th of June they were ſent for again, and at 77% area 


1553. 
length by Threats and the Expedient of a Pardon under 2, oe” 
the Great Seal, were wrought upon to draw the Settlement Burnet. 
of the Crown, which was ſigned by all the reſt of the T. III. 
Judges, except Hales, who could never be prevailed with, — * 
All the Privy-Counſellors ſet their hands to it likewiſe on 75, Settle- 
the 21ſt of the ſame month. Cranmer was abſent that me is igned 
day on purpoſe to avoid ſigning; but the King importuned 3 
him ſo much, that he ſet Iiis hand at laſt as a Witneſs, as ' 
it is pretended, and not as a Privy-Counſellor (3), | 

Mean while, the King's Diſtemper increaſing, without 4 ne 
the poſſibility of finding any remedy, the Council thought er to 
fit to diſmiſs the Phyſicians, and put him into the hands %;, 1 
of a certain Woman, who undertook his cure. It was res. Li 
ſaid, this was done by the Duke of Northumberland's ad- **/picions 
vice, and that the Woman ſhortened the King's days. Zei, 
But he was now. (o ill, that it was entirely needleſs to Northum- 
haſten his death. It is true, the Woman inſtead of cur- ns 
ing him, only put him to more pain, by the Medicines wad: 
ſhe gave him; and this was ſufficient to inſpire the People Stripe. 
with violent Suſpicions of the Duke of Northumberland, 
who. was not beloved, and was thought capable of any 
thing. At laſt the Phyſicians were ſent for again. But it 73, Nine“, 
was not in their power to ſtop the violence of his Di- deatb. « 
temper, which carried him out of the world on the 6th 
of Fuly, after his giving ſenſible proofs of a true Piety, 
Some days before his death, the Duke of Northumberland . Hug, 
got the Council to write to the Princeiles Mary and Eli- tries to baue 
zabeth, deſiring them to come and keep him Company in Mary and. 
his Sickneſs. His aim was to have them in his power, Fenn all 
that they might not obſtruct the Promotion of his Davgh- Burnet. | 
ter-in-law Fane Grey. The two Princeſſes not imagining Hayward. 


the King ſo near death, were upon the road, but hearing aps 


ment, would unavoidably be liable to the pains expreſſed 
in the Act of Succeflion. Upon which the Duke of Nor- 


he was expiring, turned back, and the Duke was diſap- 
thumberland was in ſuch a fury, that he had like to have | 


pointed of his expectation (4). 
22. MARY. 


1 


(1) Hallingſpead ſays, it was about the beginning of the Month, p. 1083. 
(2) They were Montague Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, and Baker and Bromley ; and were ſent for on June 11+ Coſnald came with them on 


the 15th. Burner, Tom. II. p. 222. 
(8) Burnet ſays, he does not know whether the Archbiſhop uſed this diſtinction, though it ſeems probable that he did fo, ſeeing that Liberty was al- 
lowed to Cecil, who, in a relation which he made one write of this Tranſaction, for clearing himſelf afterwards, ſays, when he heard Hales declare how 
much it was againſt Law, he refuſed to ſet his hand to it as a Counſellor, and that he only ſigned it as a Witneſs to the King's Subſcription, p. 223. 
(q) His Body was buried on the 8th of Auguſt, in the Chapel of St. Peter's Church in Weſtminſter, and laid near the body of Henry VII. his Grandfa- 
ther. The charge of his Funeral amounting but to 47 5 I. 25. 2 d. Strype, p. 432. He died in Sir Henry Sidney's Arms, Son-in-law to the Duke of 
Northumberland. It is faid, King Edward was in Body beautiful, of a ſweet Aſpect, and eſpecially in his Eyes, which ſeemed to have a fliny liveli- 
neſs and luftre in them. He kept a Book, in which he writ the Characters of all the chief Men of the Nation, all the Judges, Lord-Lieutenan's, and 
| Juſtices of the Peace over England, marking down their way of living, and their zeal for Religion. He had ſtudied the buſineſs of the Mint, with the 
exchange and value of Money. He alſo underſtood Fortification, and deſigned well. He knew all the Harbours and Ports in his Dominions, as alſo in 
Scotland and France, with the depth of Water, and way of coming into them. He had acquired ſo great knowledge in foreign Affairs, that the Ambaſ- 
ſadors who were ſent into England publiſhed very extraordinary things of him, in all the Courts of Europe. He took Notes of almoſt every thing he heard, 
which he writ firſt in Greek Characters, that thoſe about him might not underſtand them, and afterwards copied out fair in the Journal or Diary that he 
kept. This Fourna!, written with his own hand, is till preſerved in Sir Jobn Cotten's famous Library; from whence the learned Biſhop Burnet tranſcribed 
and publiſhed it, in his 2d Vol. of the Hiftory of the Reformation, In it the moſt conſiderable Tranſact'ons in this Reign are perhaps as well regiſtred 
| | ( lays Biſhop Tico!ſon ) by the young King himſelf, as by any other Hiſtorian. June 26, l few days before his death, the King endowed Cbriſt's, 
„ St. Themas's, and Bridewell Hoſpitals, in London, with the Revenues belonging to the Savoy in the ſame City, which amounted then to 600 J. a year; 
and gave licence for the purchaſing of Lands, to the uſe of the ſame Hoſpitals, as far as the yearly ſum of 4coo Marks. Holling ſh. p. 1082. He alſo + 
founded Chriſt's Hoſpital in Abington, Heylin, p. 141. ---- The Expences of his Houſhold yearly, during his Reign, were as follows. The firſt year, 
49,187 /. 18x, The ſecond, 46,902 J. 7 5+ The third, 46, 100 J. 3 3. The fourth, 100, 578 J. 165. The fifth, 62,863 J. gs. The fixth, 65,923, 
16s. Strype, Tom. II. p. 454, 455. As for the Prices of meat, and ether Proviſions during this Reign, See 15:4. p. 151, 223. Repofit, p. 143. | 
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Dy Indentures of the 1ſt and 2d of Edward VI, a Pound Weight of Gold, of twenty Carats fine, and four Carats allay, was coined into thirty Pounds 
1 by Tale, out of which the King had a great Profit; and a Pound of Silver of four Ounces fine, and eight Ounces allay, was coined into forty eight Shil- 
| | _ liags 3 after which rate, every Pound of fine Silver made in current Money ſeven Pounds four Shillings; and the King's Profit on every Pound Weight was 
four Pounds four Shillings, ----- In the 3d year of this King, a Pound Weight of Gold of twenty two Carats fine, and two Carats allay, was to Be coined 
into thirty four Pounds by Tale, into Sovereigns at 20s, a- piece, Half: Sovereigns at 10s. a-p ece, Crowns at 5s. ano Half-Crowns at 2s. 6 d. a- piece: 
Ard a Pound Weight of Silver of fix Ounces fine, and fix Ounces allay, was to be coined into ſeventy two Shillings 3 which were to go for 12 d. a-piece by 
Tale; of which the Merchant, for every Pound Weight of fine Silver, received three Pounds four Shillings, and the King above four Pounds gain 
In the 4th year of this Reign, a Pound Weight of Gold of the old Standard, of twenty three Carais, and three Grains and a balf fine, was coined into 
twenty eight Pounds fixteen Shillings by Tale; namely, into Sovereigns at 24. 9. a- piece, Half Sovereigns at 12 5. Angels at 8s. and Half- Angels at 4 5. 
hi a-plece. ---- In the 5th of this Reign, a Pound Weight of Silver of three Ounces fine, and nine Ounces allay, was coined into ſeventy two Shillings at 
th}: 12 d. a pece; and the Merchant received for every Ounce of fine Silver, which he ſhould bring to the Mint, ten Shillings of ſuch Money; by which means 
twelve Ounces of fine Silver was exorbitantly raiſed to fourteen Pounds eighteen Shillings, ----- In the 6th of this Rega, a Pound Weis,ht of Gold, of the 
old Standard aforeſaid, was coined into thirty fix Pounds by Tale; namely, twenty four Sovereigns at 3o 5. a piece, ſeventy two Angels at 105. a- piece, 
or one hundred and forty four Half- Angels: And a Pound Weight of Crown Gold of twenty two Carats fine, and two Carats allay, was coined into thirty 
three Pounds by Tale; namely, th'rty three Sovereigns at 205. a- piece, or ſixty fix Haif-Sovereigns at 10 s. a- piece, or one hundred and thirty two Crowns, 
or two hundred and ſixty four Half-Crowns: And a Pound Weight of Silver, conſiſting of eleven Ounces, one Penny-weight fine, and nineteen Penny - 
weight allay, was coined into three Pounds by Tale; namely, twelve Crowns, or twenty four Half-Crowns, or fixty Shillings, or one hundred and twenty 
Six-pences, or two hundred and forty Three-pences, or ſeven hundred and twenty Pence, or one thouſand four hundred and forty Hali-pence, or two thou- 


land eight hundred and eighty Farthings. 
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22. MANY. 


"ENRY the Eigbtb's Divorces from Catherine 
of Arragon and Ann Bullen: the Acts of Parlia- 
ment confirming theſe Divorces ; other ſubſe- 
quent Acts which ſeemed to repeal what the firſt 
had ordained, the power given to the King to appoint his 


Succeſſors, and to place them in what order he pleaſed : in 


a word, that Prince's laſt Will it ſelf, had fo imbroiled the 
Affair of the Succeſſion, that it appeared full of Contra- 
dition and Obſcurity. It would not have been poſſible to 
reſolve by the antient Laws and Cuſtoms of the Realm, 
the Queries ariſing from ſo many inconſiſtent Acts, be- 
cauſe the Makers of theſe new Laws had not in view juſ- 
tice and equity, but only the gratifying of a Prince to 
whom it was dangerous to refuſe any thing. Henry VIII, 
had foreſeen the difficulties and perplexities his two Di- 
vorces might one day occaſion, and even ſeemed deſirous 
to prevent them, But he only increaſed them by the new 
Statutes he obtained of the Parliament, wherein his aim was 
not ſo much to procure the Welfare of the Kingdom, as 


to follow his humour, and cauſe his Will to be a Law. 


To ſet this matter in a clear light, it will be proper to in- 
ſert here a brief Recapitulation of that Monarch's Proceed- 


ings with reſpect to the Succeſſion. 


It has been ſeen in the Hiſtory of his Reign, that after 


living eighteen years with Catherine of Arragon his firſt 


Wile, and having by her ſeveral Children, of whom there 
was but one Daughter alive, he had a mind. to put her a- 
way. He pretended, his Marriage was void, and becauſe 
the Court of Rome, for reaſons of State, would not con- 


_ deſcend to annul it, he cauſed a Sentence of Divorce to be 


pronounced by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, before he 
had aboliſhed the Papal Authority in his Kingdom. He 


thereby afforded a very ſpecious pretenſe to queſtion the 


Prelate's Authority by whom the Sentence was pronoun- 
ced. What is more, he took a ſecond Wife, before he 


was legally divorced from the firſt, and by this haſte, gave 


a freſh occaſion to diſpute the validity of his ſecond Mar- 
riage, Here are already two Contradictions in theſe his 
two firſt ſteps. He applied to the Pope, as to his Judge, 
and before he had ſolemnly renounced his Authority, con- 


temns it, and in ſpite of the Pope, whoſe juriſdiction was 
fill acknowledged in England, is divorced from Queen 


Catherine, On the other hand, he owns there was need 
of a legal Sentence to juſtify his Divorce, and yet he pre- 


vents the Sentence by running into a ſecond Marriage, be- 
fore it was pronounced, | 


In the next place, he beheaded his ſecond Wife for A- 
dultery, and yet, before the execution, pretended ſhe 
could not be his Wife, and was divorced from her on a 
frivolous pretence. Theſe two Divorces were confirmed 
by an Act of Parliament paſſed in 1536, wherein was alſo 
a manifeſt Contradiction. The Act declared Mary and El:- 
zabeth, born of the two firſt Marriages, illegitimate and 


incapable of ſucceeding to the Crown, and yet it gave the 


King power to place them on the Throne, ſince, without 
any limitation, it inveſted him with all the Authority ne- 


ceſſary to ſettle the Succeſſion as he pleaſed, _ . 
There was likewiſe another contradiction in a Statute of 


the year 1540, where it was declared, that a Marriage 


after Conſummation ſhould not be annulled by reaſon of a 


Pre- contract. Nevertheleſs Henry's Divorce from Ann 


Bullen had no other Motive. "Thereby, the King and 


Parliament owned they had injured Elizabeth, in declaring 
her illegitimate. It will be ſaid perhaps, this Act was not 
to regard what was paſſed. But it is certain, it was 
made only with deſign to favour Elizabeth. 
ſtanding, ſhe was not reſtored by this Act, but it ſtill lay 


Notwith- 


* 
— 


in the King's breaſt to give her a Place in, or exclude 
her from the Succeſſion. 

In another Act made in 1544, there was a no leſs mani- 
feſt Contradiction. By this Act, both Houſes themſelves put 
in the line of the Succeſſion Mary and Elizabeth after their 
Brother Edward, Did not this ſeem to be making them 
an authentick Reparation, and owning them for legiti- 
mate? And indeed, hitherto no Baſtards had ever been on 
the Throne of England. Nay, it might be queſtioned, 
whether it was in the Parliament's Power to place them 
there, At leaſt there would have been need of a very ex- 
preſs and authentick Law for that purpoſe. Neverthe- 
leſs by a particular Clauſe of this Act, the King was allow- 
ed the liberty to impoſe conditions on theſe two Princeſſes, 
without which they could have no right to ſucceed ; a thing 
the Parliament would not, nay could not, have done, if 
they had been owned for legitimate. It was not therefore 
on account of their natural Right, but by mere favour, 
that they were enabled to ſucceed to the Crown. 

Henry followed the fame Plan in his laſt Will. He put 
Mary and Elizabeth in the line of the Succeſſion after their 


Brother Edward, but in ſuch a manner that he let them 


ſee, it was by mere Grace, ſince he bound them to cer- 
tain conditions, without which they were to forfeit their 
right. The difference he made between them and Edward, 
ſhowed he owned them not for legitimate, and thereby 
afforded a pretence to queſtion the Right he gave them. 
But what conduced ſtill more to embroil the affair of the 
Succeſſion, was that this Will paſſing over in Silence the 
Iſſue of Margaret Queen of Scotland, Henry's eldeſt Siſter, 


* 


SELL 


placed next to Elizabeth the Children of Mary Queen-Dow- 
ager of France and Ducheſs of Suffo/#, the younger Sif-- 


ter. This was a manifeſt abuſe of the Power granted 
him by the Parliament, and conſequently a furniſhing the 


annulling of a Will which ſubverted the moſt ſteddy Laws 
of the Kingdom. | | 
Edward VI. compleated this Confuſion in the Affair of 
the Succeſſion, by conveying the Crown to Fane Grey, 
contrary to the rights of Mary and Elizabeth, This was 


Queen of Scotland with a plauſible pretence to demand the 


an Act of abſolute Sovereignty very unbecoming a King of 


England, and one that died a Minor. But moreover, in 
this Act of Conveyance there were Contradictions no leſs 
palpable than thoſe Henry VIII. had been guilty of. Ed- 


ward owned for good and valid, the Act declaring Mary 


and Elizabeth illegitimate. But at the ſame time, he re- 
pealed by his own Authority, that which gave the King 
his Father the Power to ſettle the Succeſſion. On the o- 
ther hand, he followed his Father's Will, in giving the 
preference to the younger Siſter's Children; but withal, 
annulled the Will, by excluding Mary and Elizabeth. 

By this ſhort Recapitulation, it may be eaſily perceived 
what a door to Diviſions and Civil Wars was opened by 
Henry VIII. and his Succeſſor. By the above- mentioned 
Acts, four Princeſſes, namely, Mary, Elizabeth, the 
Queen of Scotland, and 
Crown after Edward's Death, and each could find in theſe 


Four Prig. 
ceſſes might 
pretend to 

the Crowe 


Fane Grey, could pretend to the 


very Acts, Arguments to combat the Claims of her Ad- 


verſaries. | | | | 
Mary reſted upon her Father's Will. But ſhe re- 
ceiv'd, in her opinion, a much ſtronger Support, tho? ſhe 
durſt not openly alledge it, from her natural Right, and the 
want of Authority in thoſe who annulled her Mother's 
marriage. On the other hand, it might be objected to 
her, that having been declared illegitimate by an Act of 
Parliament, that Act was never repealed, and it was not 


in the King's power to place Baſtards on the Throne, in 


The Gold Coins of this King are Sovereigns, Half-Sovereigns, Angels, Half- Angels, Crowns, Half. Crowns. The Sovereign has on one ſide the King's 
Buſt crowned; Reverſe, SCVTVA. FIDEL. PROTEGIT. EVM. the Arms in a Shield crown'd, between E. R. Another has the King's Titles on 


the Arms fide ; on the Reverſe, the King with a youthful Countenance, bare-headed, the Motto as in the laſt. The other ſort has the King's Figure in 
Armour crowned, holding a naked Sword in his Right hand, and Ball in his left. EDWARD VI. D. G. AGL. FRANCI. Z. HIB. REX. Reverſe, 
the Arms crowned between E. R. IHS. AVTEM. TRANSIE. PER MEDI. ILLO It: AT. (Fig. 2.) The Crown and Half. Crown have the ſame 
Impreflion as the former Sovereign The Silver Monies of this Prince, who was the firſt of that name thit added the number to it, are con- 
traty to thoſe of his Father; the fine Money of Henry VIII, having the half Face, and his bad the full; whereas King Edward's bad has the half, and 
his good ihe full. Of the baſe there are two ſorts of Teſtoons, which give him halt-faced ; the one having this Legend, TIMOR DOMINI FONS VITE. 
M. D. XLIX. (Fig. 1.) and the cther, INIMICOS EIVS IND VAM CONFVSIONE. It was on the former of theſe that Biſhop Latymer remarked, 
it was ſuch a pretty little Shilling, that he had like to have put it away for an old Groat. The Crown, Haif-Crown, Shilling, and Six-pence, have all 


Examinatich 
of Mary's 
R igt * 


of them the King's Titles thus, EDWARD. VI. D. G. AGL, FRA. Z. HIER. REX. Reverſe, the King's Arms with POSVI, Ce. only the 


Crown and Half Crown gwe him on Horleback, and underneath the Horſe 1681 3 another has the Feathers upon the Horſe's' Head (Fig. 3.) whereas 
= Shilling and S x-pence give h'm full-tac'd ; of which there are of two different Mints; of Port with the Letter V; and Thr 


ogmerton's Mint in the 


Toer, an O or Tun. (See Fig. 4.) Both theſe, as well as the Six-pence, have a Roſe on one fide the King's Head, and XII. or VI. on the other. 


The Three-pence, with the Roſe and III, has the ſame Inſcription as the Shilling, 


excluſion 


excluſion of the lawful Heirs. That beſides it was known 
to the whole Nation, that the Parliament was far from 
being free when ſhe was plac'd in the Succeſſion after Ed. 
ward, but however this A& ought to have been preceded 
by an expreſs repeal of that, whereby ſhe was declared in- 
capable of ſucceeding. ; i 

The ſame thing could be alledged againſt El:zabeth, 
But ſhe might anſwer, that her Mother's divorce was 
grounded only upon a Clauſe which was afterwards decla- 
red inſufficient, and that by the Act of the year 1540, 
ſhe was reſtored to her Rights. Conſequently it was to 
her the Crown was devolved if her Siſter Mary was inca- 
pable of ſucceeding. | 3 

The Queen of Scotland could plead the Illegitimation of 
Mary and Elixabeth, and affirm, it was her Right to aſ- 
cend the Throne of England, as Grand- Daughter to 
Henry VIII's eldeſt Siſter. As to the objection of her be- 
ing born out of the Land, it was a groundleſs Cavil, ſince 
the Princes of the Blood in England, are never deemed 
Foreigners, though born out of the Kingdom. 

Jane Grey had for her Edward's Aſſignment, approved 
by all the Counſellors and the Judges of the Realm. But 
it muſt be confeſt, it was a very ill- grounded Right. 
Herein, 'tis certain, the King, the Council, and the 
Judges, had undertaken what exceeded the bounds of 
their Power. Beſides, the Duke of Northumberland was 
known to hold the Council in Subjection, and it would 
have been eaſy to prove the Judges were forced to draw 
and ſign the inſtrument. 


Had this affair been to be decided by the Law, and 
impartial Judges,.. many difficulties wou'd doubtleſs have 
occurred, On the other hand, if each of the four Prin- 
ceſſes who might have pretended to the Crown , wou'd 
have maintain'd her Right, and had been ftrong enough 
to ſupport her pretenſions, to what calamities would the 

Kingdom have been expoſed ? But the affair took another 
turn, becauſe Elizabeth and the Queen of Scotland endea- 
vour'd not to pofleſs the Crown, So Mary and Fane 
were the only Competitors. This was very advantagious 
to Mary, becauſe her Right was thereby put in the ba- 
lance with only Jane's the weakeſt of all. Undoubtedly 
this is what induced all the Hiſtorians to declare for Mary's 
Right, becauſe they compared it only with that of her 
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®f Fliza- 
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Of Mary 
Queen of 
Scotland's. 


Gf Jane 
Greys. 


Mary and 
ſane Grey 
arc the oniy 
Competitors, 


Rival. But if Elizabeth and the Queen of Scotland had 


been each ſupported with a good Army, perhaps all the 
advantage would not have been ſo readily given to Mary. 
Having thus ſeen the grounds of this quarrel, let us now 
proceed to the deciſion. 85 N 

The Duke of Northumberland took great care to conceal 
Edward's death, becauſe he expected Mary would come 
and throw herſelf into his hands. It muſt be confeſt, this 
Miniſter, tho' very politick, committed a very groſs error, 
in neglecting to ſecure Mary and Elizabeth, immediately 
aſter Edward had ſigned the conveyance to Jane Grey. He 


The Duke of 
Northum- 
 berland's 
error, 


| Burnet. 


might have eaſily effected it whilſt the King was alive. 


But inſtead of ſuddenly taking ſo neceſſary a precaution, 

he expected they wou'd come of their own accord into 
the Snare he had laid for them, by cauſing them to be ſent 
ſor to keep their Brother Company in his Sickneſs, Ma- 
ry had like to have been intrapp'd. She was within half 
a day's Journey of London (1), when ſhe had notice from 
the Earl of Arundel, of the King's death, the aſſignment 
of the Succeſſion, and the deſign upon her perſon. This 


Mary retires — | : p 
5 News obliging her to take other meaſures, ſhe immediately 


into Nor- 


folk; turned back, and went to Kenning-Hall in Norfolk, From 
Godwin. 3 : 
Purnet, thence ſhe wrote a Letter to the Council (2), which 


Hollingſh. plainly diſcovered ſhe was informed of what they intended 


8 1081, to conceal from her. She told the Counſellors, ſhe thought 
Speed, it very ſtrange that the King her Brother being three days 
dead, ſhe had not been advertiſed of it by them, fince they 
could not be ignorant of her Jul Right to the Crown, 
That their neglect on this occaſion, was a plain Intimation 
of ſome ill deſign againſt her; but that ſhe was ready 
to take All in good part, and to pardon thoſe who would 
have recourſe to her clemency. That, in the mean 
af fron while, ſhe required them to proclaim her Queen. After 
thence ro Writing this Letter ſhe departed from Kenning- Hall, and 
vor repaired to the Caſtle of Framlingham in Suffolk. Two 


reaſons induced her to retire to this place. The firſt, that 
the Duke of Norihumberland was much hated in thoſe Parts, 
ever ſince the great flaughter he had made of the Rebels 
who had taken arms under Ket. The ſecond, that the Caſtle 


(x) At Hunſdon in Hertfordſhire. Hellingſh, p. 1084. 
(2) On eg of July. Ibid. 5 
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of Framlingham being near the Sea, ſhe might, if the ill 
Succeſs of her Affairs ſhould oblige her to it, have an op- 
portunity to fly with more eaſe into Flanders, Upon her $4: 4: 

arrival at this place, ſhe took the Title of Queen, and % 77 U 
being led at Norwich, ſent a circular Letter to all the **", ©" 
Nobility, requiring them to come and aid her in maintaining 275 i 

her Right. Let us now ſee what paſſed at London. 


1553. 


ber a:d. 


It has been obſerved in the foregoing Reign, that the 94 1.4, sf 


Duke of Northamberland was become fo abſolute in the Northum- 
Council, that not one of the Counſellors dar'd to oppoſe 2 55 
his Will. Edward's death ſeem'd likely to free them from (© Cs, 
this Servitude, But as probably the Duke would have 
more Authority under his Daughter-in-law Jane, than 
under Edward, every one dreaded to make him an ene- 
my. It is not therefore to the Council ſo much as to the 
Duke of Northumberland, by whom the Board was direct- 
ed in all their reſolutions, that whatever was done in fa- 
vour of Jane after Edward's death, is to be aſcribed, 
This Miniſter ſoon found it impoſſible to conceal long the 
King's death. Two days after, the News of it was pub- 
lick in London. Beſides, Mary's retreat plainly ſhowed 
how fruitleſs were the pains that were taken on that ac- 
count. So the Duke thinking it no longer proper to hide Hg 
his deſigns, was ſent with the Duke of Suffolk to give Jane 95 W d 
notice of her being to aſcend the Throne (3), by virtue Queer. * 
of Edward's Letters-Patents whereby he aſſigned her the Burnet: 
Crown. Jane was then but in her ſixteenth year. But 1 
at that age, wherein the Judgment hardly begins to be Gavin. 
formd, hers had acquired ſuch a degree of Perfection, as Putbet. 

is rarely found in one ſo very young. All the Hiſtorians 

agree, the Solidity of her mind, joined to a continual ap- 
plication to ſtudy, rendered her the Wonder of her Age. 

She underſtood perfectly French, Latin and Greek, and 

made uſe of theſe Languages as helps to attain to the high- 

eſt Knowledge in the Sciences (4). Herein ſhe was very 

like her Couſin King Edward, who had a tender Friend- 

ſhip for her, as, on her part, ſhe had a great eſteem for 

him. She appeared much moved at his death, which 
however ſhe muſt have expected, ſince his recovery had 

been now ſome time deſpaired of. But as ſhe knew not 

that his death was to procure her the Crown, ſhe was 
extremely ſurprized at the News which her Father and 

the Duke of Northumberland told her. Inſtead of receiv- e acceprs 
ing it with Joy, as they doubtleſs expected, ſhe told them, ar r 
ſhe did not mean to inrich herſelf by the Spoils of others: cance. 
That the Crown belonged to the Princeſs Mary, and af. Ooduin. 
ter her to the Princeſs Elizabeth, and being acquainted, e 
as ſhe was, with King Henry's Will, ſhe was unwilling 

to aſpire to the Throne before her turn. Againſt theſe 
reaſons were urged King Edward's and the Council's Au- 
thority, with the approbation of the Judges, and it was 
endeavour'd to convince her, that this unanimity was a 
clear evidence there was nothing in it contrary to the Laws 

of the Land. She found herſelf moved by theſe Arguments, 


and the importunities of Gui/ferd Dudley her Husband 


prevailed with her at length to receive the offered Crown. 
It was however in ſuch a manner, as convinc'd the two 
Dukes that ſhe did it not ſo much from a perſwaſion of the 
Juſtice of her Title, as out of complaiſance, and for 
want of reſolution, Accordingly the Duke of Nerthum- 
berland declared in his report to the Council, that ſo far 
was Jane from afpiring to the Crown, ſhe was rather, by 
enticement and force, made to accept it. bg 


As ſoon as the Duke of Northumberland had obtained Ste svieb- 


Jane's conſent, it was reſolved that the Council ſhould 2 ** *4e 


5 a 5 7. 'th 
withdraw to the Tower with her (5), and ſhe be proclaimed. the Council, 


This reſolution being taken, the Lord-Mayor of London Ste is pre- 
was ſent for, and being informed of the King's death, and ldd“ 
of the Settlement in favour of Queen Jane, the Ceremo- Burnet. 
ny of the proclaiming was fixed to the next day, the Suype, 
roth of Fuly, and the 5th after Edward's Death, Mean _ 
while the Council writ an Anſwer to Mary's Letter ſigned ci“, anfwer 
by twenty one Counſellors (6), to this effect, That Ma- 4% Mary. 
y could not pretend to the Crown, ſince ſhe was born 4 wing. 
of an unlawful Marriage, diſſolved by a legal Sentence, Buroer. 
© confirmed by more than one Parliament: That ſhe Heylin. 
ought to give over her Pretenſions, and acknowledge 

Queen Jane for her Sovereign, who was now 'on the 
„Throne by virtue of the late King's Letters-Patents : 
That if ſhe ſhowed herſelf obedient, ſhe ſhould find 

5 the Counſellors all ready to do her any Service, conſiſ- 


“tent with their Duty to Queen Fane, 


(3) She was then at Durbam Houſe, which was the place of her refidence. Burnet, Tom. II. p. 234. | 

(4) Roger Aſcham, Tutor to the Lady Elizabeth, coming once to wait upon her at her Father's Houſe in Letcefterſhire, found her reading Plato's Works 
in Greek, when all the reſt of the Family were hunting in the Park. He asked her, How ſhe could be abſent from ſuch pleaſant Diverſion ? She an- 
ſwered, The Paſtimes in the Park were but a ſhadow to the delight ſhe had in reading Plato's Pbædon, which then lay open before her. 1bid, What a 
noble Pattern is here for the Education of young Ladies of Quality, and how difterent from the modern way of bringing them up ! 

(5) Of which Edward Lord Clinton, High- Admiral, was appointed Conſtable, in the room of Sir Fames Croft. Strype's Eccl. Mem. Tom. III p. 2. 

(6) The Archbiſhop of Canterbury; the Lord Chancellor; the Duke of Suffolk and Nortbumberlaud; the Marquifſes of Winchefter and Northampton ; the 


Earls of Arundel, > brewibury, Huntington, Bedford, and Pembroke z the Lords Cobham and Darcy ; Six Thomas Cheney, Sir Robert Cotten, Six Wi 
Petre, Sir William Cecil, Six obs Cheek, Sir Jobn Maſon, Six Edward North, and Sir Robert Bowes, Burnet, Tom. II. p. 235. 
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the ſeveral 
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1553. f 
te Lecple ties. But there were none of the Acclamations cuſtomary 
5 Jane's on ſuch occaſions; fo aſtoniſhed were the People to ſee a 


>-:claiming. Queen proclaimed they had never thought of. Belides, 
Godwin. as the Duke of Northumberland was very much hated, and 
— as Jane was his Daughter- in- law, when ſhe was heard to 


be proclaimed Queen, the Duke was imagined to be pro- 
claimed chief Governor, which was by no means pleaſing 
to the People. Nay, an accident happened on this occa- 
ſion, which was very ominous, and confirmed the Lon- 
doners in their prejudice againſt the Duke of Northumber- 
A Vintners land. A Vintner's Boy («) having ſome way exprelicd his 
B'y Fabi ſcorn at the Proclamation, was immediately ordered to be 


Ur making a 


7/0 of it, ſet in the Pillory, with his Ears cut oft, and nailed to it; 
Burnet which was accordingly done. This Proceeding, the odium 
— AA whereof was caſt upon the Duke, made it judged what was 


to be expected from his Government, ſince this new Reign 
began with an Act of Severity, 

The Duke of Northumberland took care not to omit the 
Ni, Cuſtom Jong ſince introduced, that the new Sovereigns 
berland le: Thould withdraw to the Tower, with the Council, in the 
the Council in beginning of their Reign. He could not doubt, Mary 
the Tower. would pretend to the Crown, and uſe all poſſible endea- 

vours to take poſſeſſion, neither was he ignorant how the 
Nobles and People ſtood affected with regard to the ſitua- 
tion the State was then in. For this reaſon, he was very 
glad to have the Counſellors in the Toter, in order to be 
maſter, and cauſe them to come to reſolutions agreeable to 
Diſpꝛſtien of his Intereſt. As the change which ſhortly after happened, 
proceeded from the Diſpoſition of the ſeveral Members of 
the State, it will be abſolutely neceſſaty to have a diſtinct 
notion how they ſtood inclined, in order to underſtand the 
cauſes of this Revolution. GET | 
Of the Ceun- The Council conſiſted of one and twenty Counſellors, 
c. among whom there were few real Friends of the Duke of 


Reafins oby 
the Duke of 


Members of 
the State. 


Northumberland; but every one feared him. Some, as 


the Earl of Arundel, ſtill adhered to the Romiſb Religion, 


though outwardly they complied with the new Laws. 
Othecs, as the Archbithop of Canterbury, were truly Pro- 
teſtants. But the major part, without being really addict- 
ed to any Religion, blindly follewed that which was up- 
permoſt. As they had readily embraced that of Henry 
VIII, they had with the ſame eaſe followed that eſtabliſhed 
by Edward, being ready to reſume the Romiſb Religion if 


It ſuited beſt with their temporal Intereſt. 'T'his was par- 


ticularly the Duke of Northumberland's Character. So, 
though he profeſſed the Reformed Religion, the Proteſ- 
tants themſelves had a very ill opinion of him. They 
were perſuaded, his pretended Zeal for the advancement of 
the Reformation was all grimace, and the pure effect of 
his Policy. This diſpoſition of the Counſellors, manifeſtly 
ſhews, that a religious Zeal alone was not capable of keep- 
ing them in Jane's Intereſt, There was need of a much 


ſtronger Motive to that end. But inſtead thereof, there 


was a reaſon which entirely diſingaged them from her 
Party; namely, the laviſh Subjection they were held in 
by the Duke of Northumberland. That Lord, whoſe 
Pride was intolerable, could not bear contradiction. The 
Council ſeemed to have nothing to do, but to follow his 
directions without examination. Then, he was one of 
thoſe unreaſonable Perſons, with whom if you fail on a 
ſingle occaſion, all paſt Services are cancelled. 'This the 
Earl of Arundel in particular had ſadly experienced. Tho 
he had been very ſerviceable to the Duke in ruining So- 
merſet, yet afterwards, becauſe he did not find him ſub- 
mittive enough, he cauſed him to be condemned in a 
heavy Fine, under colour of his having waſted the King's 
Treaſure, This Uſage was ſtill remembred by the Earl, 
who only waſted an Opportunity to be revenged. The 
reſt of the Counſellors were no leſs deſirous to free them- 
ſelves from the Duke's Yoke. But they were as Priſoners 
in the Teer, where they apprehended, the leaſt falſe ſtep 
would coſt them their Liſe, before the quarrel] between 
Fane and Mary was decided. And therefore, they ap- 
proved of whatever the Duke pleaſed to order, and the re- 
ſolutions tending to eſtabliſh Fane on the Throne, were 
made in the Council's name, though the Duke alone was 
the Author, | 28 | 
'The reſt of the Nobility, who had no ſhare in the Go- 
vernment, were in much the ſame Sentiments with the 
Counſellors. Whilſt the Duke of Somerſet was Protector, 
he was hated by the Nobility, as appeared in the former 
Reign. And therefore, they aſſiſted to the utmoſt the 
Earl of JYVarwick to ruin him. But when that was done, 
they ſoon perceived they were no gainers by the change, 
ſince it gave them a much prouder, and more formidable 
maſter than the Perſon they were freed from, The new 
Miniſter treated them afterwards with ſo much haughtineſs, 
that they had reaſon to regret the Duke of Somer/et, Con- 
ſequently they earneftly deſired to ſee him ruined, which 
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Fane was proclaimed in Lenden With the uſual Formali- 


folk and Suffolk. 


(1) One Gilbert Pot, Stow, p. 610% 


29 
they could not expect whilſt his Daughter- in- law ſhould be 1553; 
on the Throne. This made them incline ta Mary, tho 

that Princeſs was little beloved in the Kingdom. 

The Duke of Northumberland had been the principal Au- 0/ cb: Pes, 

thor of Somerſet's Fall, who was the People's Idol. This ““ 
was ſufhcient to render him odious. Beſides, he was count- 
ed a hard and cruel Man, whoſe Counſels always leaned 
to the ſide of Severity, After he had diſperſed the Norf91k 
Rebels in the late Reign, he cauſed ſo many to be executed, 
that he drew upon him the hatred of the Counties of Nor- 
This hatred afterwards ſpread itſelf over 
the Kingdom, when he came to be at the head of Affairs. 
Wheretore, all the People in general wiſhed to be freed 
from this odious Miniſter, and that could be only by the 
ruin of Jane's Party. The Londoners in particular hated 
him mortally, becauſe they believed him guilty of King 
Edward's death. 

Let us now conſider the Engli/h Nation in reſpect to H Ro- 
the two Religions, ane openly profeſſed the Proteſtant x Bogan 
Religion, and ſhewed, ſhe was entirely convinced of the 
truth of its Doctrines. Mary, on the contrary, was ex- 
tremely addicted to the NR Church, and though during 
Edward's Reign, ſhe had pretended to adhere to the Re- 
ligion eſtabliſhed by Henry VIII, it was known to be only 
with deſign to ſilence thoſe who governed during her Bro- 
ther's Minority. She was not only thought devoted. to 
the Pope, but alſo a Favourer of the moſt abſurd Doctrines 
of the Romiſh Religion, It may calily be gueſſed, that 
all who were {till for the old Religion in their hearts, 


paſſionately wiſhed that this Princeſs might aſcend the 


Throne. This was the only way they could hope to ſee 
their Religion reſtored, whereas if Jane reigned, they 
could expect only the continuance of the meaſures taken 
to aboliſh it. Ihe Duke of Northumberland, who, proba- 
bly, was to be Fane's prime Miniſter, had even appeared 
zealous for the Reformation, So, to judge of him by his 
paſt Conduct, the Friends of the old Religion could hope 
tor no advantage from him. Some who knew him better 
than the feſt, were however ſenſible, he was ſar from be- 
ing a good Proteſtant, But they knew alſo, though he 
might have favorable thoughts of their Religion, they could 


expect nothing from him but what was agreeable to his 


temporal Intereſt, and that this Intereſt would naturally 

hold him attached to the Proteſtant Party. So, the Ha- 

man Catholicks were all for Mary, and ready to lend their 
aſſiſtance to ſet her on the Throne. | | 

The better to underſtand how the Reformed, ſtood af- %%, Re 

fected at this time, it muſt be obſerved, that to conlider/ ED 
England in general, it may be ſaid, ſhe was whoily Pro- 
teſtant. Hardly was there a Man but what had ſubmit- 

ted, at leaſt outwardly, to the Laws made for that pur- 

poſe in the Reign of Edward, But among the great num- 

bers which were looked upon as Proteſtants, there were 
many who were ſo only in name. Some ſtill halted be- 
tween the two Religions. Others were Papiſts in their 
hearts; and very many regarding only temporal advan- 


tages, had embraced the Reformation to make their For- 


tunes. The ſmalleſt number was of thoſe, who truly con- 
vinced of the Tenets of the new Religion, were ready to 
ſacrifice their All for its ſake. None but theſe therefore 
were real Friends to Fane, As for the others, there were 
many who wiſhed indeed the Reformation might prevail, 


and conſidered Mary's Acceſſion to the Throne as a mis- 


fortune, but were unwilling to hazard their Lives and For- 
tunes to prevent it, However, there was one thing where- _ 
in all the Reformed, as well the zealous, as the luke 
warm, and timorous were agreed; namely, in their hatred 
of the Duke of Northumberland, and their dread of falling 
again under his tyrannical Government. Theſe two Pal- 
ſions cauſed them to look upon Jane's Reign as a misfor- 
tune to them and the Kingdom. They were the more 
confirmed in this opinion, as, not foreſeeing what was to 
happen in Mary's Reign, they flattered themſelves, that 
content with the private exerciſe of her own Religion, ſhe 
would leave the Proteſtant in the ſame ſtate the found it, 
or at moſt would be ſatisfied with giving ker Party Liberty 


of Conſcience; and this was what her Friends every where, 


and on all occaſions, took great care to infinuate. So 
Jane's Cauſe was like to be but ill-ſupported, eſpecially as 
Mary having no other Rival, the Engliſb did not believe 
they ought, through a principle of Religion, to depart ' ſrom 


the rules of Juſtice and Equity, by depriving her of the 


Crown, who. had the beſt Title, If their Poſterity have 
not continued in the ſame opinion, it is to be wholly 
aſcribed to the Cruelties exerciſed upon the Proteſtants, 
where-ever the Romiſb Religion prevails. | 

It is certain, though Mary had for her all the Well- 7h 2:5%c4 
Wiſhers to the old Religion, that Party would not have 3 wwe 
been able to place her on the Throne, if the People's ha- Northum- 
tred of the Duke of Northumberland had not determined berhnd 1. 


auivantagi.us 
. Mory- 
Pu. n8;. 


. the 


JO 

1553, the Proteſtants themſelves to declare for her, Moſt of the 
Engliſb Hiſtorians take great pains to prove the juſtice of 
Mary's Title, to infer from thence that the Proteſtants 
preferred Right to their own Intereſt, I Won't deny that 
ſeveral acied from that principle. But very probably the 
dread of falling again under the Government of the Duke 
of Ner:humberland, helped Mary to more friends than the 
juſtice of her Title, eſpecially as this Title was not fo clear 
Nerf 27 but tlat it was liable to many objections. However 


15 K 45 this be, Mary being proclaimed at Norwich, the Counties 
Gee of A'orſelk and Suffolk declared for her, and furniſhed 
Bur net. her with Troops. The Men of Sπνe , though {trongly 
8 attached to the Reformation, ſignalized themſelves on 
She promiſes this occation. It is true, they deſired to know of Ber, 
eo mate m whether ſhe would leave Religion in the ſame State ſhe 
82 ſound it; which ſhe poſitively promiſed, reſerving to her- 
Burn t. ſelf however the liberty of profcffing her own Religion. 
ed en Upon theſe Aflurances, they reſolved to hazard their Lives 
6tow, and Eftates in her quarrel, Many Lords and Gentlemen 
Hey1.n. came alſo to Framingham to offer their Service; and the 


Earls of Bath and Sr{ſex, the Sons of the Lord I harton 
and Merdaut (1), with many more (2), raiſed Forces for 
her. | 
Jane ſends Mean time, the Council was drawing inſtructions for 
an Am2/2- Richard Shelly, who was to go and inform the Emperor 
dir to the M35 OY R 
Hugin, of what paſſed in England. It was believed there was 
moſt danger from that quarter. 


evi? refuſes 
rm 4d©3 hut the Emperor would neither give him audience, nor te- 


Stow, p. 610. Goarbin, p. 330. Compl. Hiſt, 


(3) He was d patched, July 11. Strype, p. 4. | 


(4) He marched out of London at the head of two thouſand Horſe, and ſix thouſand Foot- 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Shelley went indeed (3), 


Vol. II. 


to favour the Duke of Northunberlard's deſigns, they were 
obliged however to uſe great caution, They ſaw them- 
ſelves as Priſoners in the Tower, under the direction of 
the Duke of Sryffo/k, who was concerned to prevent all 
Proceedings againſt his Daughter. It was neceſſary there- 
fore to ſeem very zealous for Fane's intereſt, till a favora- : 
ble opportunity offered to declare for Mary. To this end, Rias. 
they appointed Ridly Biſhop of Lenden to ſet out Queen mn 12 
Jane's Title in a Sermon at St. Paul's, and to warn the {Jawa 15 
People of the dangers they would be expoſed to, if Mary in win, 
ſhould mount the Throne. Ridley diſcharged his Commiſ- Barnet. 
ſion (5) like one that was perſuaded the Reformation would 
very much ſuffer under Mary's Government. And there- 

fore, he largely inſiſted upon Mary's Attachment to the 

Remiſh Religion, and informed the Audience of ſome things 

which had paſſed between him and her, and which weie 

plain indications of her Averſion to the Reformation and 

the Reformed (6). Mary never forgave him this Sermon, 

wich at that juncture was capable of doing her great in- / 
jury. For, it was at a time when her friends were uſing 

their utmoſt endeavours to perſuade the People, ſhe was 

not ſo zealous for the Romiſb Religion as ſhe was repre- 

ſented, and that ſhe would make no Change in that 

which was eſtabliſhed by Law. Sands, Vice-chancellor of 4e her if 
Cambridge, afterwards Archbiſhop of York (7), in the ets 4 
Reign of Elizabeth, having received the ſame orders from g.. 
the Duke of Northumberland Chancellor of that Univer- 

ſity] managed it more artfully, and by keeping to more 


1553. 


PoE ccive Jane's Letter to notify her Acceſſion to the Crown, general Terms, gave no offence to either Party. 
| and to deſire his friendſhip. . = Mean while, the Duke of Northumberland was extreme- Dees in 
The Cure! Mean white, the Council received advices from all tides, ly imbarraſſed. He had marched to Cambridge with ſix theo 
pr fer that Mary's Party gathered ſtrength, that ſhe had been thouſand Men (8), and from thence was advanced to ny : 
Cmnint proclaimed in ſcveral places, and had an Army already St. Edmunds-bury, But inſtead of ſceing his Army increaſe 
Hi Which daily increaſed, Theſe ill-news, which flowed in by the way as he expected, it daily diminiſhed by Deſertions. 
3 very ſaſt, obliged the Miniſters to raiſe Forces to ſend On the other hand, he heard of Mary's Progreſs in Ner- Hattngs 
5 againſt Mary's. Immediate Orders were given to thoſe /, and Sigel, and to complete his Misfortunes, News 4% e for 
Godwin. that were ready to meet at Newmarket, with whom were was brought him that Sir Edward Haſtings (o), who was . ee 
gg Joined ſome Regiments levied in haſte at London. At the to have joined him with four thouſand Men he had ;aiſe), Mn; 
15 ſame time they ſent Sir Edward Haſtings, the Earl of had declared for Mary, and proclaimed her at Buckingham. ©? oy 
Huntington's Brother, to raiſe Buckinghamſhire, and the In ſhort, he was informed likewiſe, that the ſix Men of ms 3 
Earl of Northampton undertook alſo to raiſe Herefordſhire. War ſent to cruize on the Coaſt of Sgglt to prevent Ma- 1s di fix 
The Duke of Suffo/ was appointed to command the Ar- 19's eſcape, had followed the example of Haſtings. All oh avg 
my, becauſe the Duke of Northumberland was unwilling theſe things made him reſoive to return to Cambridge, ſerch fe 
to go away, for ſear his Abſence ſhould produce ill- effects. from whence he writ to the Council for a ſpeedy Supply. Sc. 
The Fail of But the Earl of Arundel, who wiſhed for an opportunity But the Counſellors were then otherwiſe employed. | eh 4. 

8 eee to act for Mary, ſeeing the Duke of Northumberland's pre- The News they received from all parts of the proſpe - Son- 7 the 
{urcs araing ſence was an inſuperable obſtacle to the execution of his rous State of Mary's Affairs, had now determined ſome C-n/eitr: 
= Sg Deſigns, found means to break his meaſures. He intima- of them to provide for their ſafety, by changing 1ides, NY _ 
berland. ted to Jane, that the Duke her Father would be expoſed whilſt their change might be of ſervice to them. In all comin 

to great danger; that it would be more proper for the appearance, the Earl of Arundel had already laboured to Curact. 
Duke of Northumberland to head the Army, and for the take off ſome of his Collegues ſrom Zant's Party. The 
He meoge Duke her Father to ſtay with her. On the other hand, Marquiſs of Minchsſter, who always went with the ſtieam, 
5 Duke of he inſinuated, or cauſed it to be inſinuated to the Duke was eaſily prevailed with. The Earl of Pembroke had 
Northum- of Northumberland, that it would be very dangerous to put been one of the moſt zealous for Fane, becauſe his Son 
| Roan * the Army under the Duke of Suffolk's command, who had had eſpouſed this new Queen's younger Siſter. But find- 
the Army, Never been very fortunate in his Expeditions: That on ing her Affairs in an ill way, he reſolved either of himſelf, 
ſuch an important occaſion, he ought inſtantly to head or by the Sollicitations of the Earl of Arundel, to ſcreen 
the Troops himſelf, and that his name alone was ca- himſelf from the impending Storm, in doing Mary ſome 
pable of ſtriking terror into thoſe aſſembled by Mary, in ſignal Service (10). Theſe three Lords gained other 
a County where he had given ſingular proofs of his Con- Counſelors, and they all reſolved to declare for Mary as 
duct and Valour. Jane's tender affection for the Duke her ſoon as it was poſſible. The difficulty was to get out of Thy fnd 
Father, cauſed her ſo ardently to embrace this advice, that the Tower, without giving ſuſpicion to the Duke of Suffolk, 1 £2 
all the Duke of Northumberland's endeavours to make her Had the Duke of Northumberland been preſent, they would SA, | 
: alter her mind wete ineffectual. have found it very hard to ſucceed ; but the Duke of Suffolk Godwin. 
Godwin. At ſo critical a juncture, the Duke of Northumberland was far from having his Penetration. The Letter lately gy 
e Was much diſtracted in his mind. Indeed, he knew he received from the Duke of Northumberland furniſhed © * 
Helling. Was much fitter than the Duke of Sg to command the them with the wanted pretence. They repreſented to the 
| Army againſt Mary, and was very ſenſible, all depended Duke of Syf#lk, that the readieſt way to find the deſired 
upon it. But then he was afraid to leave the young Queen Supply, was to apply to the Mayor of London; and to 
in the hands of the Council, of whom he was not well that end, it was proper the Council ſhould meet ſome- 
aſſured, and who complied with him purely out of fear : where in the City, the more eaſily to confer with the 
and the more, as the Duke of S»fo/k, the Queen's Father, Mayor, concerning the means of ſpeedily raiſing a body 
was reckoned but a weak Man. However, as it was not of Troops: That the Earl of Pembroke's Houſe was 
entirely in his choice to accept or refuſe the command; convenient for that purpoſe, and there the Affair would be 
and beſides all depended upon the Succeſs againſt Mary's forwarded more in two Hours, than in ſux in the Tower. 
Army, he reſolved to march. He left London on the 14th But as it might be objected, that the Mayor and Alder- 
of Juby, without being wiſhed Succels (as is uſual on ſuch men could be eaſily ſent for to the Tower, they added, 
occaſions) by the great Crowds looking on as he paſſed, that at the ſame time Audience might be given to the 
and went and headed fix thouſand Men aſſembled at New- French and Spaniſb Ambaſſadors, who ſcrupled to receive 
market (4). — it in the Tower, Whether the Duke of Suffolk did not 
5 Though moſt of the Counſellors had no great inclination ſuſpect them of any ill deſign, or at ſuch a juncture, durſt 
jellers, (1) Rapin fays, the Lord M:rdant, which is a miſtake, it was Sir Jebn Mordant his Son. 


2) Sir William Drury, Sir bn Shelton, Sir Henry Bedingfield, Henry Jerningham, Jobn Sulierd, Richard Frefton, Serjeant Morgan, Clement Higham, &c. 


But as he rode through Br/hopſgate-flrert and Shoreditch, 


though there were great Crowds ot Spectators, ncne cried out to With him ſucceſs, which gave a ſad indication how ill they were affected to him. Burn, 


Tem. II. p. 238. 


(5) On Fuly 16. Hellingſb. p- 1087. . 


(6) Namely, when he went to wait on her, and offered to preach in her Houſe, which the refuſed. See Fox, at the end of Tom. 1L 


(7) Kapin lays of Canterbury, which is a miſtake. 


(9) The Earl of Huntinge 's Brother. Ibid. 


(8) He had eight thuutani Foot, and two thouſand Horſe, when he arrived at Cambridge, Godwin, p. 331. 


(19) Sir Thomas Cheney, Warden of the Cingue - Ports, declared alſo for her. 1bid., 
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Book XVI. 


not diſcover his ſuſpicions, he ſuffered the Council to meet 
at the Earl of Pembrcke's (1), whom he did not miſtruſt, 
on the 19th of July. : 


22, 


They declare 


As foon as they were met, the Earl of Arundel made a 
2 pay, Speech, repreſenting to them, That now or never was the 
„ GWiNs — 


time, to ſhake off the Tyranny of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland: That they had ſufficiently experienced his 
inſolence, injuſtice, cruelty, treachery to his Friends, and 
if they were ſo unwiſe as to ſupport Fane on the Throne, 
they would but render more heavy the Yoke which the 
Duke had already laid on their necks: That the only way 
was to declare for Mary, and when the People ſhould ſee 
the Council take that courſe, the Duke of Northumberland 
would be forſaken by all. The Counci!'s fudden reſolution 
to follow the Earl's advice, ſhews that this Affair had been 
ard prectaim already determined among the principal Members. After 


5 at Leun a ſhort debate, they ſent for the Mayor and Aldermen of 
Ons 


Burnet- 


Comin, London, and declaring their reſolution, they went together 
Burnet. and proclaimed Mary in ſeveral parts of the City. Then 
25 they repaired to St. Paul's, where Te Deum was ſung. 


T he ready Compliance of the Magiſtrates of Londin, can 

be aſcribed only to their hatred of the Duke of Northum- 

berlund. Let it be affirmed ever ſo much, that theſe 
Magiſtrates longed for the Re- eſtabliſhment of the old Re- 

ligion, and therefore gladly embraced the preſent oppor- 

tunity to ſet May on the Throne; it is not likely, that 

Men placed in their Offices in Edward's Reign, ſhould be 

fo well inclined to the old Religion, as to come to fo ſud- 

| den a Reſolution with that view, if there had not been 

The Duke of ſome other motive. However, as foon as they came from 


Seffolk de St. Paul's, the Council ſent an order to the Duke of Sl, 
ee be to require him to deliver up the Tower, and that Fane 
Gcdwin. fhould lay down the Title of Queen, and give over her 
Burnet. Pretenſions. The Duke immediately obeyed, ſeeing no 
Jane lay: poſfibility of keeping the Tower at this ſad juncture, As 
erke for Jane ſhe ſaw herſelf ſtript of her dignity, held but nine 


is Date of Gays, with more joy than ſhe had ſeen herſelf cloathed with 
Northum- it. Then the Council diſpatched orders to the Duke of 


ai %, Northumberland to disband his Army, and behave himſelf 

TY Has became an obedient Subject to Queen Mary. At the 

Amy. ſame time the Earl of Arundel and the Lord Paget were 
ſent to inform Mary of theſe Tranſactions. 

He tries to The Duke of Northumberland heard what paſſed at Lon- 

_ don, before he received the Council's Orders to diſmiſs his 

Barnet. I roops, and plainly perceiving, it would not be poſſible 

to keep his Army together, prevented the Orders, and 

obeyed beforehand. His firſt thoughts were to fly out of 

- Gedwin, the Kingdom. But *tis ſaid, he was hindered by the Band 


of Gentlemen Penſioners, who plainly told him, they had 
need of his Teſtimony to juſtify their Conduct. After 
that, he thought only of gaining Mary's Favour, by ex- 


prefling a Zeal for her Service, as if it had been poſſible 


He proclaims to deceive her by ſome external Actions. To that pur- 
44 Queer dt poſe, he went to the Market-place in Cambridge, and pro- 


88 claimed the Queen, flinging up his own Hat for Joy [and 
Burnet. Crying, God ſave Queen Mary.] But all this ftignified 
Se nothing. The next day (2), the Earl of Arundel arreſted 
Hollingh, him by the Queen's Order. Then was that proud and 


haughty Man ſeen to cringe, as much as he had been ex- 
alted in his Proſperity. He ſeil at the Earl of Arundel's 


Feet to beg his favour, and ſhewed many other ſigns of 


fear, abjectedneſs, and puſillanimity. This is the common 
Character of Men whom Fortune raiſes above their Birth 
He is afpre- and Merit, Three of his Sons, namely, the Earl of War- 
3 , wick his eldeſt, Ambroſe and Henry, Sir Andrew Dudley his 


ſeveral Brother, John and Henry Gates, Sir Thomas Palmer, and 
ctbers. Doctor Sands, were apprehended with him, and ſent to 
8 the Tower the 25th of Fuly. Upon this occaſion, a Wo- 
decke. man ſeeing the Duke of Northumberland paſs to the Tower, 
Stow. 


blood, upbraiding him with having cauſed it to be unjuſtly 
d f 


Ee © ; 
7+: wb-le When the Duke of Northumberland was in the Tower, 
Kingdom de- Mary met with no more oppoſition. All Jane's Adhe- 


elares for 


May. rents ftrove to atone for their fault by a ready Submiſ- 


Bunct» ſion, and Supplication of the new Queen's Mercy. She re- 
ceived very graciouſly thoſe who came to pay their duty to 
her, though ſhe was determined to ſacrifice to her Safety, 
or Vengeance, ſome of thoſe whom ſhe looked upon as 

Godwin, her principal Enemies, Of this number were Fane Grey, 

eye the Duke of Suffolk, the Marquiſs of Northampton, Ridley 


Helli | 
ng, (1) At Baynard"s Caſtle. Godwis, p. 331. 
(2) Jay 21. Strype, Tom. III. p. 13. 


p. 17. 
(5) Two thouſand. See Strype, Tom. III. p. 14. 


(7) Auguſt 23. Godwin, p. 333+ 


Tom. III. C{'zt2, p. 409; and Helling ſhead, p. 1089. 
- 0 3 | 


MARY. 


ſhook at him a Handkerchief dipt in the Duke of Somerſet's 


(3) Chulmley and Montague were committed on Fuly 27, and the Duke of Suſſli and Sir Jobn Cheek the 2$th. | 
(4) July 31. the Queen made Sir Henry Fernegan Vice-Chamberlain, and Captain of the Guard; and Sir Edward Haſtings, Maſter of the Horſe Strypeg 


(6) He obſerved to the Emperor, That the Eng/:/þ were averſe to the Papacy u 


had bought, and ſhould be in danger of loſing again. The other was, the fear they had of the Papal Dominion, which had been for about twenty five years 
repreſented to them as a moſt intolerable Tyranny. Burnet, Tom. II. p. 242. 


31 
Biſhop of London, Cheek who had been Edward's Precep- 1553. 
tor, Robert Dudley the Duke of Northumberland's Son, 

Guilford Dudley Jane's Husband, Cholmley and Montague 
Judges. All theſe were ſent to (3), or detained in the 
Tower by the Queen's expreſs Order, But three days after, % prdor: 
ſhe releaſed the Duke of Sh, having pitched upon him berg 7 
for an inſtance of her Clemency, becauſe ſhe thought him 
uncapable of creating her any diſturbance (4). 

On the 3d of Auguſt ſhe came to London with her Siſter Shea ber 
El:zabeth, who had met her on the way with a thouſand 1% 
Hotſe (5), ſhe had raiſed for her Service. When ſhe en- ft the Pri. 
tered the Tower, ſhe releaſed the Duke of Norfolk, Gar- ſorers in tie | 
diner, Bonner, the Ducheſs of Somerſet, and the Lord bo a 25 
Courtney, eldeſt Son of the Marquiſs of Exeter, whom ſhe Gown. 
ſhortly after created Earl of Devonſhire, Thus, without Burnet. 
any effuſion of Blood, ſhe was peaceably ſettled in the 3 
Throne, notwithſtanding the attempts to deprive her of it. 

She owed this good Succels to the univerſal hatred of the 
Duke of Northumberland; for it may be truly affirmed, 
that as Zane Grey, without that Lord, would never have 
borne the Title of Queen, ſo without him ſhe would 
doubtleſs have preſerved it. Very probably, the reſtoring 
of Religion to the ſtate it was in before the alterations in- 

troduced by the two laft Kings, and perhaps the being re- 
venged of her Enemies, wete the principal things intended 
by Mary, when ſhe aſcended the Throne, At leaſt, we 
ſhall ſee no other Project in the courſe of her Reign. 

As the new Queen had nothing in her thoughts but C*«rci? ebe 
the eſtabliſhing of her Religion, her firſt care was to con- 1 
ſult her truſty Friends how to effect it. She was herſelf N 
diſpoſed to keep no meaſures, but to force the Kingdom 
to return immediately to what ſhe called, the Union of the 
Cathalick-Church. To that end, ſhe had now deter- 
mined to fend for Cardinal Pool as Legate, to reconcile 
England to the Pope. But Gardiner, who was conſidered Gardiner's 
as a Man of great Experience, was of another opinion, e. 
He knew the Reformation muſt be pulled down the ſame _ 
way it was ſet up, that is, by degrees, and therefore it 
was ſufficient at fiiſt, to bring back Religion to what it 
was at King Henry's death. This advice was more pru- 
dent, and withal more ſuitable to the Intereſt of the Per- 
ſon who gave it. He was ſenſible, the Queen had a great 
Eſteem and Affection for Pool, and was afraid this Cardi- 
nal being in England, would diſpoſſeſs him .of the chief 
place in the Queen's Favour, nay, quite ruin him with 
her, becauſe he was not his Friend. Mean while, as this 
advice was not reliſhed by the Queen, it was in danger 
of being rejected, it Gardiner had not uſed other means to 
compaſs his ends. He ſent a Meflenger to the Emperor, 17's Inrriguee 


to repreſent to him, that what the Queen propoſed was *#** 5 


too hazardous, and in caſe Pool came fo ſoon into England, 8 
his Zeal for the See of Rome would undo all, becauſe the 
Engliſh were not yet prepared to ſubmit to the Pope's 
Yoke (6) That on the contrary, by his method, every 
thing would ſucceed to the Queen's Satisfaction, and to the 
advantage of Religion, provided the Qucen would be pleaſed 

to make him Chancellor, and thereby give him the Au- 
thority necetlary to conduct ſo nice an affair. Probably, 

it was now the Emperor projecte] the Marriage between 
his Son Philip and Mary, either of himſeif, or by Gar- 
diner Suggeſtion. However this be, the Emperor approv- 


ing Gardiner's meaſures, writ ſeveral Letters to Mary, to 


perſuade her to moderate her Zeal, leſt too much haſte 

ſhould ſpoil her deſigns. As ſhe had a great deference for 

his Counſels, ſhe brought herſelf by degrees to comply 

with the Biſhop's Projects, to whom at length ſhe gave 

the Great Seal (7). 5 | 

_ King Edward's Funeral was ſolemnized at J/e/tmin/ter King a- 
the 18th of Auguſt. The new Miniſters were for having 3 : 
the old aboliſhed Office made uſe of on this occaſion, but Godwin. 
Cranmer, ſupported by Acts ſtill in force, ſtoutly oppoſed Burnet. 
it, and officiated himſelf according to the new Liturgy, Stryke. 
giving the Communion to as many as were deſirous to re- 

ceive it (8). But the Queen had a ſolemn Service in her 

own Chapel performed with all the Ceremonies of the 

Church of Rome. 

On the 12th, the Queen in Council declared, ſhe would 7he Queen | 
uſe no force upon Conſcience in affairs of Religion. Great —＋ e 
care was taken to diſperſe this Declaration, and to mag- farce any 
nify it as a great Inſtance of the Queen's Generoſity. man's Cen- 
But the Proteſtants eaſily ſaw the difference bet wixt her {<< 


Burnet» | 


Burnet, Tom. II. p. 240+ 


pen a double account. The one was, for the Church Lands, which they 


(8) Day, the deprived Biſhop ot Chichefter, preached the Funeral Sermon. Godvvin, p. 334+ And very probably performed the reſt of the Service; for it 
does not appear likely, that Cranmer ſhould be ſuffered to officiate, he being now under ti 


leaſare, and about this time confined to his Houſe, See Burnet, 


Declarations 


32 
1553. Declarations in Council, and her Promiſes to the Sol 
Men. She had told theſe, that Religion ſhould be left 
in the ſame ſtate as it was in at Edward's death, but in 
this Declaration thought it ſufficient to give a general Aſ- 
ſurance, that Proteſtants ſhould not be forced to embrace 
the Nomiſb Religion; for this was the moſt natural mean- 
ing of her Expieſſions. This Reſtriction to her firit Pro- 
miſe greatly alarmed them. | 
The Adherents of the Rem Church were ſo confident 
of the Queen's Intention to reſtore their Religion, that 


Js Roman 
Catholicks iu 
fawur awith 


the Nen. they made no difficulty of owning it publickly, and of 

even inveighing againſt the Proteſtant Religion, though 

it had {till the Countenance and Protection of the Laws. 

ee The day aſter the Queen had made this Declaration in her 
aptann 


Council (1), Benner went to St. Paul's Church to hear a 


Yreaches at . ; d > 
| Sermon preached by his Chaplain Burn. The Preacher 


AY Paul's. 


Gulwin. ſpoke ſo honorably of Benner, that he raiſed the Indigna- 
. tion of his Audience, Then, exaggerating the pretended 
Strype. Perſecutions ſuffered by this Prelate in the late Reign, he 
See ſpoke of King Ldtvard in fo injurious Terms (2), that the 
OR hearers loſt all Patience. Some reproached, and others 


threw Stones at him. One even threw a Dagger, which 
he happily avoided, and which ſtuck faſt in the wood of 
2. in danger his Pulpit. At laſt the People grew fo furious, that pro- 
vf bir Jes, bably the Preacher had been torn in pieces, had not 
by bee Pr:= Bradford and Rogers, two eminent Proteſtant Miniſters, 
Hane Mini- jnterpos'd , and conveyed him from the danger, into a 


A neighbouring Houſe. What recompence this Service met 
with will appear hereafter. 
The Quvem The Proteſtants till flattered themſelves that the Queen 


d'ſcrwers her would keep her word, and even gave the reſtriction, ſhe 
N had added by her declaration in Council to her firſt pro- 
tien. miſe, a favorable Interpretation. But they were not long 
Fox. left in this hope, Shortly after (3), the Queen publiſhed 
gg P!” a Proclamation, which was but too capable to remove 
| Burnet: their miſtake, "The Terms were ſo artfully managed, that 
£ I. 245, they implied much more than they ſeemed to expreſs. 
— Queen ſaid, ſhe had the ſame belief in which ſhe had 
been educated from her Infancy, and intended to adhere to 

it during her Life ; ſhe paſſionately wiſhed all her Subjects 

would follow her example; but would uſe no force, fill 

publick Order ſhould be taken by common Aſſent. This plain- 

ly diſcovered her intention to change Religion by the Par- 

liament, and that then ſhe ſhould think herſelf diſcharged 

from her promiſe of not compelling Conſcience. Then ſhe 

forbid her Subjects to give one another the odious names 

of Papiſt and Heretick. The Proteſtants conſidered this 
Prohibition as levelled entirely againſt them, becauſe they 

clearly underſtood, that a diſobedience to it would be pu- 

niſned in them, but not in their Adverſaries. After that, 

all ſorts of unlawful Aſſemblies were forbid, and this Ar- 


ticle had the ſame conſtruction with the foregoing. By 


another Clauſe of the Proclamation, it was forbid to preach 
without her ſpecial Licenſe. 
fully blind, not to ſee, this was intended to exclude the 
Proteſtants out of all the Pulpits. Finally, the Queen 
ſaid, it was her intention, no Man ſhould be puniſhed for 
the laſt Rebellion, without her Order. Hereby, ſhe left all 
in fears. The Proclamation ended with ſaying, the Queen 
was reſolved to puniſh rigorouſly all thoſe who ſhould fo- 
ment pernicious deſigns ; but ſhe hoped to have no cauſe 
to execute the ſeverity of the Law. This Clauſe naturally 
inſpired the Proteſtants with terror, for it was eaſy to fore- 
ſee, that Religion and the Laws were going to be chang- 
ed, and that thoſe who ſubmitted not blindly to the new 
| Statutes, would be conlidered as Rebels. Es 


te Duke of The ſame day this Proclamation was publiſhed (4), 


No:thum- came on the Trial of the Duke of Northumberland, the 


verlan® , Marquiſs of Northampton, the Earl of Maric, Sir An- 
lis Trial, drew Dudley, Sir Fobn and Sir Henry Gates, and Sir T ho- 
—_ 72 mas Palmer, Upon the Evidence of Palmer, and Sir John 
Ee 


Warwick : | 
gage his Uncle the Duke of Semer/er, and they were become the 


Nor:1amp- principal Confidents of the Duke of Northumberland. The 


why Queen made the Duke of Norfolk Lord High-Steward at 
Burnet. the Trial of theſe three Lords. He was ſtil! under con- 
% 1220 demnation, ſince the Act of Attainder againſt him had not 
10 * 


H.ilmzm. been reverſed. But the Queen had granted him a Par- 
AR. Pub. | 
XV. p4337+ (1) Aug 13. Robin. | | 


(2) Born taking occalion of the Goſpel of that day, to ſpeak ſomewhat largely in juſtifying Borner, who was preſent, ſaid, “ That he, upon the fame 
Text, in that place, that diy tour years, had preached before, and was upon the ſame moſt cruelly and unjuſtly caſt into the moſt vile Dungeon of the 
« Marjvalſea, and there kept during the time of King Edward.” The matter of this Sermon tended ſo much to the derogation and ciſpraite of King 
Edward, and his words ſoufded ſo evil in the ears of the Hearers, that they proceeded to the Extremities here related. Fix, Tom. III. p. 17. Ed. 1631. 
Heylin aifirms, That the Preacher © inve'ghed in favour of Biſhop Bonner.“ Eccl. Hiſt. p. 192. 
« with great vehemency, ſo much offended the Ea:is of the Audience, that they could not help inſulting Heurn, for reflecting on the Adminiſtration of 


King Edward, whote memory was fo juftij dear to them, p. 1089. 
(3) Agi 18. Rapin, 
(4) Avguft 18. Rapin. 


(5) It was faid, the Duke of Norfs/k had never been truly attainted, and that the Act againſt him was not a true Aft of Parliament, ſo without any 
Pardon or reſtitution in blood, he was ſtill Duke of Norfolk. Burnet, Tom. II. p. 243. | 


(6) Nicolas Heath. 


(7) Some ſay, That having a promiſe, and being put in hope of pardon, even though his head were upon the Block, if he would recant and hear Maſe, 
he contented thereto, and denicd in words. that true Religion, which he had before proteſſed. Fox, Tom. III. p. 16, 


received the Sacrament aſter the Popiſh raanner. 
« it were ig a Moule-hole.” 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


A Man mult have been wil- 


Gates, King Edward had conſented to the Execution of 


He begged his life with all poſſible meanneſs, * That he might do Penance all the days of his lite, it 
Gardiner interceded for him: But the Emperor, being afraid he ſhould hinder the intended Marriage between Philip and 
Mary, had him put out of the way, Burnet, Tom: III. p. 222, He way buried in the Tower Chapel. Steto, p. 615, 


Vol. II. 


don, which indeed was not diſpatched till eleven days after. 
It was thought, without doubt, that the Qucen's promiſe 
was ſufficient, otherwiſe it is not eaſy to conceive, by what 
ſort of right, a Man under Sentence of death could pre- 
ſide in a capital Trial, or even give his Vote (5). 

The Duke of North:imberiand being brought before his Burnet. 
Peers, defired Information upon two Points, before he Ster. 
anſwered to the Articles exhibited againſt him. The firſt 8 
was, Whether a Man acting by Order of Council, and 
the Authority of the Great Seal, could be guilty of Trea- 
ſon ? The ſecond was, whether Perſons who had acted 
with him in the ſame affair, and were equally guilty, 
could fit as his Judges? This doubtleſs related to the 
Marquiſs of Mincheſter, and the Earls of Arundel and 
Pembroke, who were actually Members of the Council 
when Zane was proclaimed, and had given orders for her 
Proclamation. Aſter a ſhort Conſultation, it was an- 
ſwered, that the Great Seal of an Uſurper could give no 
Authority nor Indemnity to thoſe that acted by ſuch a 
Warrant. To the ſecond Point, he was anſwered, that 
none of the Peers who fat in Judgment upon him, having 
been either condemned for, or even accuſed of the ſame _ 
Crime, could be deprived of their Right upon a bare ſur- 
miſe or report. It belongs to the Lawyers to conſider 
whether theſe anſwers are very ſolid, It ſeems, as to the 
firſt, that if this maxim was admitted in its utmolt ex- 
tent, it would draw aſter it very dangerous Con ſequences. 
Let us, for initance, ſuppoſe an Uſurper upon the 'Throne 
of England, it is certain the Adherents to the lawful King 
cannot avoid great danger, which way ſoever they turn. 
If they obey the Uſurper, they will be puilty of 'Treaton 
when the lawful King is on the Throne; if they refuſe 
Obedience, they will be puniſhed by the Uſurper, It 
ſeems that the maxim which allows, that every Subject 
ought to be faithful to the King on the Throne, and who 
exerciſes the Sovereign Power, is liable to fewer Inconve- 
niencies. As to the ſecond, let the Peers inſiſt never fo 
much on their Privileges, it is contrary to Reaſon and 
Equity, that Accomplices of a Crime ſhould ſit in Judg- 
ment on him who committed it with them, when it is 
notoriouſly certain, they were equally guilty. At leaſt *tis 
unlikely, this maxim thould be approved by the Judges of 
the Realm, if there was the leaſt room to believe the Ac- 
complices would vote for the accuſed, which might very 
eaſily happen. . | ID | 
| The Duke ſeeing theſe two Points determined againſt Cordemna- 
him, confeſſed himſelf guilty, and ſubmitted to the Queen's ay 1 5 
mercy. The other two Lords followed his example, and ee 
they were all three found guilty of High-Treaſon. Of Stow. 
the ſeven condemned, three were deſtined to execution, 
the Duke of Northumberland, Sir Fohn Gates, and Sir 
Thomas Palmer. The Biſhop of Worcgſter (6) being ſent 
to the Duke with the meſſage of death, he confe//ed to 
the Biſhop, and declared, he had always been a Roman 
Catholick in his heart. He made the ſame Confeſſion on e Dak of 
the Scaffold; but it was fill doubted whether this was Northum- 
done in hopes of a pardon (7), or he had really diſſembled . 
during the whole courſe of his Life. It is pretended, that declares 
to engage him to this publick declaration, he had been „ 4 
flattered with the hopes of his Pardon, even tho' his head eg 
were laid on the Block. He died unlamented, his paſt Fox. 
conduct having given no perſon whatever, any cauſe to Stufe:? 
love him. His two Companions were executed the ſame Ys 
day, being the 22d of Auguſt. 1 

The Proclamation lately publiſhed by the Queen con- 7ze Depe- 


1555s 


cerning Religion, plainly ſhew'd in what Spirit ſhe deſigned be. from 


Be. þ Suffo k itt 
to rule. But immediately after, there were more con- eee 


vincing proofs. The Inhabitants of Silk relying on the Curr. 
Queen's promiſe, and having tranſgreſſed the Prohibitions Burnet. 
contained in the Proclamation, the Court ſent an order 
to the Magiſtrates of that County, to look ſtrictly to the 
execution of it, and rigorouſly puniſh the Diſobedient. 
Upon this the Inhabitants, not believing the Queen would 
break her word, after the great ſervice they had done her, 
ſent Deputies to pray her to remember what ſhe had pro- 
miſed them with her own mouth. This Petition was re- 
jected with great haughtineſs, and thought the more offen- 
five, as it juſtly reproached the Queen with failure of her 


And Holling ſbead ſays, That “ this matter being ſet forth 


He went to Maſs in the Tower, and 
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Bradford and 


— his Companion, confined to his Houſe. Afterwards he was 
Burnet Alſo thrown into Priſon. The great Changes meditated by 


Fok the Miniſters, made them afraid of meeting with obſtacles 
from thoſe who had moſt credit with the People, and 
therefore they were glad on divers pretences to ſecure them. 
Theſe Proceedings made the Proteſtants think they were 
going to be expoſed to a terrible Storm, 


Nie Bibi: At the ſame time, all the Biſhops deprived in the Reign 
depoſed in of Edward, were reſtored, by Commiſſioners appointed by 
SY Ee] the Queen to examine the Cauſes of their Deprivation, 
red. Five Roman Catholick Biſhops, Bonner, Gardiner, Ton- 
Barnet, 


ogg al, Day, and Heath, were ſubſtituted in the room of 
3 7430 five Reformed (2). Gardiner was made Chancellor at the 
p. 337. ſame time, and a few days after, a Commiſſion was given 
him by the Queen, impowering him ſingly to grant Li- 

cences to Preachers, in conſequence of what ſhe had before 

Other Bi/Þeps injoined by her Proclamation. Some Eccleſiaſtical Proteſ- 


12 od. tants not thinking proper to ſubmit to this Order, were 
Godwin, ſent to Priſon. Hooper, Biſhop of Glocgſter, [Ferrar, Bi- 
Stry pe. ſhop of St. Davids, ] and Coverdale, Biſhop of Exeter, were 
of this number. The firſt were impriſoned, the laſt com- 
manded not to ſtir out of his Houſe without leave. 
Ie Norſßtip After the Roman Catholicks plainly ſaw the Queen's in- 


/ the Cburch tentions, they had not patience to wait for the Reſtoration 
cf Rome per- 


formed con- „ , . 
trary to the Divine Service in ſeveral Places, according to the old Rites 


Ben, before the Reformation; and though this was againſt Law, 
the Court connived at it, and ſilently approved it. 

At the ſame time, the Partiality of the Queen and her 

Miniſters appeared evidently in favour of the Roman Catho- 

[juſtices licks againſt the Proteſtants, Judge Hales, who had alone 


Fae Fave refuſed to ſign the Inſtrument which transferred the Crown 


Burnct, to Fane Grey, was thrown into the Marfhalſea, for charg- 

ing the Juſtices of Kent to conform to the Laws of Edward 

not yet repealed, or rather for being a Proteſtant (3). 

For the ſame reaſon Montague, who had been forced to 

aſſiſt in drawing the forementioned Inſtrument, was turned 

out of his Office, fined in a thouſand Pounds, and ſuc- 

ceeded by Bromley, who had drawn and ſigned it without 
fcruple.: 135 e | 

PeterMartyr In fine, ſince the ſhort time the Queen had been on the 

{car Throne, Proteſtants were every where injured and op- 

Godwin, preſſed, the Magiſtrates not venturing or caring to protect 

Burnet. them. Peter Marhr, Profeſſor of Divinity in Oxford, 


finding himſelf expoſed to the Inſults of the Enemies of 

his Religion, was obliged at laſt to leave the Place, and re- 

tire to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, But Cranmer, whoſe 

Godwin, ruin was reſolved, was little able to protect him. Mean 
Burnet. time, Bonner launched out into Invectives and Railleries 
againſt Mr, Canterbury, as he was pleaſed to call him, and 
publiſhed every where, that he was ſo reſigned to the 

Queen, that he had promiſed her a ſolemn Abjuration of 

his Errors. Cranmer refuted this Calumny-in a Writing. 

He called the Queen herſelf to witneſs, that he had never 

made her any ſuch Promiſe, and offered to maintain pub- 

| lickly, the truth of what he profeſſed, if the Queen would 

Cranmer grant him leave. This writing being publiſhed, Cranmer 
cited into the Was called before the Star- Chamber. 
nar the Author, though it was publiſhed 


ithout his conſent, 


Eſcapes and, contrary to all Men's expeQation, diſmiſſed with- 
wicket out any Puniſhment. But the Queen was not/ ſatisfied, 
«n;/onent. though ſhe was adviſed to treat Cranmer with the ſame 


Burnet, R b ; ; 
T. Il. 3 moderation, he himſelf had uſed whilſt he was in Autho- 


e rity. The Queen herſelf owed her Life to him, which 


in. was ſaved merely by his Sollicitation, when her Father 


Henry VIII. had deſigned to put her to death (4). To 
this advice was oppoſed, That if the Queen treated with 


(1) Strype calls him Thomas Cobb. Mem. Tom. III. p. 52 


(2) The Reformed ejected Biſhops were, Ridley, of London, Storey, of Chichefler, Coverdale, of Exeter, Hooper, of Werceſter, 
(3) Repin by miſtake ſays, he was fined a thouſand Pounds, which was part of Montague's puniſhment. 


22, M A R . 


word. They were anſwered, tliat Subjects were not to 
controul the actions of their Sovereign, and Debbe (1), one 
of their number, was ſet in the Pillory for ſpeaking more 
freely than the reſt. _ : | 
A few days after, Bradford, one of the two Miniſters 
Rogers cm- who had reſcued Bourn, was ſent to Priſon, and“ Rogers, 


of their Religion by publick Authority, but boldly celebrated 


few Perſons could receive any benefit from it. 


He owned himſelf 


33 
mildneſs the chief of the Hereticks, they would all grow i555. 
obſtinate and inſolent, but the puniſhment of Cranmer 
would intimidate the Champions of Hereſy, This latter 
advice was very agreeable to the Queen, who had conceived 
a mortal averſion to the Archbiſhop, by reaſon of the Sen- 
tence of Divorce pronounced by him againſt the Queen her 
Mother; this injury making a ſtronger Impreſſion upon 
her, than the Service received from him afterwards. So, , > :;, 
three days after, Cranmer being cited before the Council, Tower, 
was ſent to the Tower, on an Accuſation of Treaſon, and I. . 
of publiſhing ſeditious Libels. Old Latimer, who had been mired +1 5 
Biſhop of MWorcgſter in the Reign of Henry VIII, had been P e. 
ſent thither the day before. nes 

Shortly after, the Court came to a reſolution of ſending De Refern:- 
away all Foreigners that were come on the publick Faith © 1 
and Incouragement. Peter Martyr, and a Poliſh Proſeſſor hs . 
named ohn a Laſco, were included in the number (5). 4 
This was the only Act of Mildneſs and Equity ſhewn in Basse, 
this Reign, with reference to Religion. But this ſuffici-  * 
ently diſcovered what was intended againſt the Engliſb Pro- 
teſtants. The Court's daily Proceedings before the repeal 


* 


of any one Law, ſo intimidated thoſe who had Religion 


at heart, that great numbers paſſing for Frenchmen, with- 

drew out of England into foreign Countries (6), Thoſe 

who made haſte to eſcape the impending Storm, were 

wiſeſt and happieſt, For ſoon after, others, who had taken B. 
the ſame reſolution, were arreſted, by an Order ſent to EA 7 
all the Ports, to ſuffer no Perſon to leave the Kingdom Band. 


; g Burnet» 
as a Frenchman, without a Paſs-port from the Ambaſlador 


of Franc. | | 

It was time now for the Queen to reward thoſe who 7 2 
had done her Service. The Earl of Arundel was made as,, 
Lord-Steward, Sir Edward Haſtings, a Peer of the Realm, Butter. 
and ſome others who had early declared for the Queen, 
had Employs and Dignities conferred on Al 7). But 
the Earl of Suſſex (8), who had been her General, obtain- 
ed an Honour unuſual in England; namely, to be covered 
in the Preſence of the Queen, as it is practiſed in Spain. 

He had his Letters Patents under the Great Seal, the 2d of 
October. 5 | | | 

As the Parliament had been ſummoned to meet the 5th L crowned, 
of O#ober, it was neceſſary for the Queen to be crowned "pg 
before. The Ceremony of the Coronation was performed S π. 
the iſt of that Mouth, with the uſual Sole b) the © Ingh 
Biſhop of Vincheſter, who forgot not one to1ia!;cy prac- e. 
tiſed before the Reformation. The ſame day a general 
Pardon was publiſhed, but with ſo many exceptions, that 
All thoſe 
who had been arreſted before September were excepted by 
Name (9). | 8 | „ 

Then came out a Proclamation (10), by which the Queen Bent a 
diſcharged the Subſidies granted by the laſt Parliament to %%% 
the King her Brother, for the payment of his debts (11). Kino Ed. 
This was to gain the good Will of the enſuing Parlia- ward. 
ment, and render it ſubſervient to her deſigns with reſpect &. Pub. 
to Religion, Before the Parliament met (12), the Archbi- EEE 335* 
ſhop of York was ſent to the Tower on a general Accuſa- Strype. 
tion of ſeveral capital Crimes. Six days before, John 5 en 
Veſey, ſome time Biſhop of Exeter, but deprived in the laſt oO to the 
Reign, was reſtored by an order of the Queen, This was Tower. 


with intent to ſtrengthen the Catholick cauſe in the Upper- Bib _—_ 
Houſe. Exeter 


The Court had reſolved to abrogate all the Laws made red. 

in favour of the Reformation, and to reſtore the ancient _ ah FR 

Religion. This was not to be done without the Concur- _ 

rence of the Parliament. But if Elections had been left 

free, it would have been difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, 

for the Queen to ſucceed in her deſign. The number of 

the Reformed was without compariſon greater than that of 

the Roman Catholicks, and conſequently the Elections 

would not probably be favourable to her. But beſides the 2. 1113-4: 

ordinary ways made uſe of by Kings to have Parliaments / Haende 

at their devotion, all ſorts of Artifices, Frauds, and even r 
8 Returns ſu- 

vourable ta 


| the Courts 
Hales was firſt put into the Marſhalſea; Burnets 


thence removed to the Counter, and after that to the Fleet: where he was ſo diſordered at the report of the Cruelties which the Warden told him were con- 
triving againſt thoſe who would not change their Religion, that it turned his Brains, and he endeavoured to kill himſelf with a Penknife. He was after- 
wards fet at liberty, but never recovered his Senſes, ſo that at laſt he drowned himſelf, Burnet, Tom. II. p. 248. | 

(4) Her crime was, her reſolute adherence to her Mother's intereſt. Idem. p. 240, 241. | e 

(5) This laſt was a Pruſſian Nobleman, Miniſter of the German Proteſtant Congregation in London. They had a Church granted them by King Edward, © 
(which was the Church belonging to the late diſſolved Monaſtery of the Auguſtin Friers, near Broad-fireet, London, now called the Dutch Church. See Rymer's 
Fed. Tom. XV. p. 242, &c.) but it was now taken from them, and their Corporation diſſolved. Burnet, p. 250. en 

(6) Above a thouſand. Burnet, p. 251, See the Names of the chief of them in Collier's Eccl. Hift, Tom. II. p. 340. „ 

(7) Sir Fobn Gage was made Lord Chamberlain; Sir Jobn Williams, who had proclaimed the Queen in Oxfordſbire, Lord Williams of Tame, & c. Burnet, 
p- 251, Alſo September 27, the Order of the Garter was reſtored to William Lord Paget. Strype, Tom. III. p. 34 : 

(8) See Heylin Eccl. Hiſt. p. 190. This Earl was Henry Ratcliff, of a Family long ſince extinct. Courcy, Baron of Kingſale in Ireland enjoys this Privilege 
of ſitting covered in the Royal Preſence, by a Grant made from King Fohn to the famous Courcy, Earl of Ulſter, from whom he is deſcended. The preſent 
Baron aſſerted this ancient Right of his Family in the Reigns of the late and preſent King. | e 

(9) On September 28, the Queen made fifteen Knights of the Bath; and Ofober 2, ninety Knights of the Carpet, whoſe Names fee in Strype's Man. 


Tom. III. p. 35, 39+ 
(10) October 8 Rapin. 


(11) The laſt Parliament of King Edward had granted him two Tenths, and two Fifteenths ; and a Subſidy of 45. to be raiſed of the Lands, NY 2 7. 
8 d. of Goods and Chattels. This Subſidy of 45. and 2 4, 8 d. was what the Queen remitted. Set Rymer's Fel, Tom. X V. p. 335, 336% and Strype, Tom. III. 


p. 32. 
| (34) Oober 4. Burnet, Tom, IIL p. 222; 


I 


Violences, 
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1553. Violences, were practiſed in this. As care was taken be- 
forehand to change the Magiſtrates in the Cities and Coun- 
ties, and there was not one almoſt but was a Roman Ca- 
tholick, or had promiſed to be ſo, every thing tending to the 
Election of Catholick Repreſentatives was countenanced. 
On the contrary, thoſe who were ſuſpected of an inclina- 
tion to chuſe Proteſtants, were diſcouraged by menaces, 
actions, impriſonments, on the moſt frivolous pretences. 
In ſeveral places, things were carried with ſuch violence, 
that Proteſtants were not allowed to aſſiſt in the Aſſemblies 
where the Elections were to be made. In ſhort, in places 
where it was not poſſible to uſe theſe direct means, by 
reaſon of the Superiority of the Reformed, the Sheriffs, 
devoted to the Court, made falſe Returns: That is, they 
ſent to Court the names of ſome Perſons as if lawfully 
elected, though they had but an inconſiderable number of 
Votes, or perhaps none at all. As the diſputes ariſing from 
ſuch Elections can only be decided by the Houſe of Com- 
mons, it is eaſy to imagine, that a Houſe compoſed of ſuch 
Repreſentatives failed not to approve all Elections favorable 
to the Court, and reject all others if the leaſt conteſtable. 
This is one of the greateſt Abuſes belonging to Parliaments, 
and which is but too frequent whenever the Kingdom is 
rent into Factions. By theſe methods, the Court ſecured 
a Houſe of Commons ready to comply with their Sugge- 
ſtions, and whoſe Members had an Intereſt in the change 

of Religion, or were indifferent to all religious Eſtabliſh- 
ments. | | 
As to the Upper-Houſe, which cannot be thus model- 
led to the liking of the Court, the Queen probably labour- 
ed ſo ſucceſsſully to engage it in her intereſts, that ſhe 
found no oppoſition from the Peers. It is very ſtrange, 
that the Lords, who but a few Months before were all 
Proteſtants, and had in their whole Body but ſeven or 
eight, who nſually oppoſed the Laws made in Edward's 
Reign in favour of the Reformation, were become almoſt 


all zealous Catholicks in Queen Mary's. I pretend not to 


decide in which Reign they diſſembled their Sentiments ; 
but it is too clear that in the one or the other they were 
guilty of a baſe and ſcandalous Prevarication. Mean while, 
to make this Houſe ſtill more complying, the Court took 
care beforehand to make changes amongſt the Biſhops in 
favour of their deſigns. Beſides both the Archbiſhops and 
the Biſhops of Glocęſten and Exeter, in actual Impriſon- 
ment, ſix others had been changed, as has been obſerved. 


| Burnet, Probably all the reſt, excepting two, were for preferring 


rox. their Sees to their Religion, The two I except, were 


Taylor Biſhop of Lincoln, and Harley of Hereford, who 
were even thruſt out of the Houſe the firſt day, for refu- 
ſing to kneel at the Maſs, Such was Queen Mary's firſt 
Parliament, compoſed of a Houſe of Commons, filled with 
the Creatures of the Court; and of a Houſe of Lords, 
who, through Fear, Avarice or Ambition, diſſembled their 
Sentiments, or, a few excepted, thought all religions alike. 
It is eaſy to foreſce what is to be expected ſrom ſuch a 
Parliament. 1 


In the firſt Seffion, which laſted but eight days, care 


he Pari! ds 


ment mts. was taken that nothing ſhould be moved with regard to 


Tober . WES o | ; | 
Ocpber's Religion. The only publick Act was a declaration of 


+-lating te TT reaſons and Felonies, by which nothing was to be judged 
ny Edward III, or Felony, but what was ſo before the iſt of 
| Henry VIII. This Act ſeemed unneceſſary, fince the like 

had been paſſed fince Henry's death. But as ſome Crimes, 


not contained in the Statute of Edward III, had been fince 


declared Felony, the intent of this was to aboliſh the late 
Acts. It is true, this might have been attended with 
another Inconvenience, namely, the diſcharge of ſeveral 
Perſons then in priſon, had not an expreſs Exception been 
made of all who were committed before the laſt of Septem- 
ber, who were likewiſe excepted out of the Queen's general 
Pardon, | 
A private By 2 private Act, the Attainder of the Marchioneſs 
to re- of Exeter, executed in the Reign of Henry VIII, was re- 
E * verſed, and her Son the Earl of Devonſhire reſtored to all 
Marchioneſs his Honours. Then the Parliament was prorogued from 
cf Excter- the 21ſt to the 24th of October. 


{ce Diviree In the ſecond Seſſion, the deſigns of the Court were 


bet Teen 


Henry VIII. more open. Ihe Divorce of the Queen's Mother was 
ard red immediately repealed. This Act paſſed in fewer days 
Seas, © than Henry had ſpent years in proſecuting the Divorce (i). 


Burnet, 


Treaſon, but what was in the Statute of the 25th of 


Vol. II. 


In the Preamble it was ſaid, © That the Marriage of 1553. 
Henry with Queen Catherine was not contrary to the 
* Law of God, and that Man ought not to put aſunder 
* what God hath joined: That King Henry's ſcrupies 
had been ſuggeſted to him by malicious Perſons, and 
ſupported by the deciſions of ſome Univerſities, which 
had been previouſly ſecured by Corruption and Br1bery : 
That Cranmer Archbiſhop of Canterbury had raſhly 
pronounced Sentence of Divorce, upon the Authority of 
theſe Deciſions, and other groundleſs Conjectures, and 
by a blameable Preſumption had thought himlelf more 
* knowing than all, the other Doctors.” Upon theſe 
Foundations, the Parliament repealed the Sentence, and 
all the Acts to confirm it. Gardiner, chief Promoter of 
this Act, muſt have been paſt all ſhame, to make the 
Parliament talk thus of Henry's Divorce, in which he was 
principally chncerned, even before Cramer was known to 
the Court, which he had himſelf approved and adviſed, 
and at which he had aſſiſted as Judge, But ſuch was the 
character of the Man, > 

The Princeſs Elizabeth being thus again declared illegi- 
timate by an Act which reſtored Mary, found a great 
change in the Behaviour of the Queen, wha no longer 
ſhewed her any affection. It is even pretended, that an- Ie Queer 
other ſecret cauſe alienated Mary from her, and that was, /{=": of 
her Love for the Earl of Devonſhire, whom ſhe had ſome 1 8 aA 
thoughts of marrying; but that this Lord, too indiſcreetly Puract. 
perhaps, continued to pay his Refpects to Elizabeth, 

The 3 iſt of October, the Lords ſent down to the Com- Y Maſs 
mons a Bill for repealing Edward's Laws concerning Reli- . 
gion; and fix days after the Commons ſent it back with _ 
their Approbation. By this Act it was ordained, that no 
other Form of publick Worſhip ſhould be allowed from 


* 


the 2oth of December, but what had been uſed in the laſt 


year of Henry VIII. This ſhews Gardiner's influence on 
the Parliament, ſince this Act preciſely followed the Plan 
he had propoſed. | 

Another Act paſſed, decreeing the ſevereſt Puniſhments 4: A 
againſt all who ſhould moleſt any Preacher for his Ser- age 
mons, or diſturb him in any part of the divine Service. "Joe ichs 
T he ſame Puniſhments were ordained for thoſe who ſhould £ 
profane the Sacrament, or puli down Croſles, Crucifixes 
or Images. | | 

The Commons at the fame time ſent up another Bill 4 2/!! pre- 
againſt thoſe who came not to Church or the Sacraments, ferred 10 
when the whole Service ſhould be ſet up. But the Lords e wie 
thought not proper to go fo far at once. the Lords. 

Shortly after, the Parliament revived an Act of the laſt 4, 4% 
Reign, forbidding any, to the number of twelve or more, ys apaings 
to meet with deſign to change the eitabliſhed Religion, and eee 
declaring the Offenders guilty of Felony, that is worthy of e 
Death. This Act was directly contrary to that made by Nin. 
this very Parliament, to repeal all new Treaſons and Fe- 
lonies. But the pretence of Religion covered all. | 
In this Seſſion, the Act of Attainder againſt the Duke of e Dale of 
Norfolk in Henry's Reign, was reverſed, on pretence that N 1 
all the neceſſary formalities were not obſerved (2). N 

Theſe were the moſt remarkable Tranſactions of this | 
firſt Parliament, which, in few days, overturned all that . 
had been done with regard to Religion in the Reign of 
Edward VI(3). King Henry's Laws were not yet to be 
touched, becauſe they had difficulties concerning which the 
Pope was firſt to be conſulted. _ | Tr | 

The zd of November (4), the Parliament ftill ſitting, Jane Grey 
Fane Grey, Guilford Dudley her Husband, two other Cranmer, 
Sons of the Duke of Northumberland (5), and Cranmer ©"* Fo 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, were brought to their Trial. 3 
They all confeſſed their Indictments, and received Sen-. 
tence of death as Traitors (6). Cranmer's Sentence ren- Sue. 
dered him incapable of poſſeſſing any Benefice, and con- Hollngth, 
ſequently his Archbiſhoprick was void in law. But two Stry pe. 
reaſons obliged the Queen to diſpenſe with the ordinary 
Forms, and leave Cranmer, tho condemned, in poſſeſſion 
of his dignity. The firſt was, that intending to reſtore 
the Clergy to all their Privileges, ſhe was reſolv'd this 
Prelate ſhould be canonically degraded ; but this could not 
be done till the Laws of Henry VIII. were repealed, The 
ſecond was, that by a refinement of Self-love, ſhe was 
willing to pardon Cranmer his Treaſon, to make the 
World believe, ſhe proceeded againſt him from no mo- 


tives of private Revenge. But at the ſame time ſhe de- 


(1) It was read in the Houſe of Commons, the 26th, 27th, and 28th of October; on which laſt day it was ſent up to the Lords. Fourn. Hef. Com. 


Peace. 


(2) By an Act made during this Seliion, it was allo ordained, That no Perſon who is a Sheriff, hall at ng lame time exerciſe the Office of Juſtice of 


(3) This Parliament granted the Queen Tunnage and Poundage for Life, upon the ſame foot as it was granted to King Edward VI. See abcye, p. 10. 


Note (6). 
(4) S450 ſays, it was the 13th, p. 617. 
(5) Sir Ambrye, and Henry Dudley, Hollingſh, p. 10953. 


(% Cranmer appealed to the Judges, for them to declare, with what ReluQaney he ſigned the Inſtrument of the Q12en's Excluſion, Burnet, Tom, II. 
p. 257+ Ii the Queen did in earneſt forgive him the Treaſon, it might be owing to this Appeal: That is, if the forgare the Treaſon in earneſt, for the 
taking away his Lite afterwards, leaves it a very diſputable Point, whether this Injury, added to the Divorce of her Mother, or his Religion, wrought moſt 


powertuily on her Reſentments. 


the Parliament ; and the 


The Attainder of Cranmer, the Duke of Northumberland, Marquils of Northampton, &c. was canfirmed afterwards by 


Bill tor it was read in the Houſe of Common: 27 FN | 
Ted. Tom, XV: p- 461: ommons the 27th and 283th of Nowemeer, and December 4. See Jeurn. Comm, and Rymer's 


voted 
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Book XVI. 22. 


voted him to death as a Heretick, as ſoon as any Laws 


; 15 ſhould be made upon that ſubject : as if ſhe only acted out 
of pure zeal for Religion, Therefore at preſent, the Arch- 
biſhop's revenues were only ſequeſtred, and himſelf detain- 
ed in Priſon till a proper time for his execution, 

Commen- Since Mary's acceſſion to the Throne, ſhe had appeared 


done's 8% to be wholly employed in theſe publick Tranſactions, But 


Aan, at the ſame time, ſhe was forming ſecret deſigns which 


Burnet. were not known, till ripe for execution. T he News of King 
Edward's death was no ſooner ſpread in the World, than 
the Court of Rome conceived hopes of re-uniting England 

Burnet, to the Holy See, and even began to project it. Cardinal 


Dandini, the Pope's Legate at Bruſſels, as of himſelf, ſent 
Commendone, afterwards Cardinal, to found Mary's Incli- 
nations. Commendone being unknown in England, eaſily 
Concealed himſelf under a borrowed name, and repairing 
to London, obtained a private Audience of the Queen (1). 
This was ſoon after her coming to that City, tince the 
Envoy was preſent at the Duke of Northumberland's ex- 
The Deen ecution, Which was on the 22d of Huguſt. At this Audi- 


e ence the Queen told Commendone, ſhe deſigned the reſto- 
ole for 3 ; . 
Leyate, ration of the papal Authority in England, and prayed him 
Butrnet- 


to intercede with the Pope, to ſend Cardinal Pole as Legate. 
But ſhe intimated to him, that the diſcovery of this Se- 
cret would blaſt the deſign. "The Pope communicating 
to the Conſiſtory his Intentions of ſending Pole into Eng- 
land, found at firſt great oppolition, "The Cardinals feared 
to expoſe the Honour of the Holy See, in ſending a Le- 
gate without a ſolemn embaily from the Queen, But 
the Pope telling them, he knew more of this Affair than 
he thought fit to communicate, they complied with his 
Propoſal. | ; : 

% Frpr:r At the fame time, the Emperor was projecting a mar- 
71-t: a riage for his Son Philip with Queen Mary. Gardiner was 
„ in the Secret, whether it aroſe at firſt from him, or was 
up 2-4 t&e Only Communicated to him by the Emperor. However 
Saree, that be, this Prelate neglected no endeavours to accom- 


Tale Le pliſh it. The News of Pole's Nomination to the Le- 
dined, gateſhip was equally difagreeable to the Emperor and Gar- 
Purnets diner. Commendone had doubtleſs divulged at Rome Queen 


Mary's Queſtion to him, whether Pole might not have a 
diſpenſation to marry? This occaſioned a belief, that it 
was her intention to make him her Husband. The Emperor 
being informed of this, and apprehenſive that Pole's preſence 
might obſtruct the deſign he was meditating, reſolved to uſe 
his endeavours to prevent this Legation, or at leaſt to retard 
it as long as poſſible. On the other hand, Gardiner could 


not without the utmoſt concern think of Polès Arrival, 


who might intercept his views upon the See of Canterbury, 
and perhaps the Smiles of the Queen herſelf. 
there was danger, that if this Cardinal, who neither loved 
nor eſteemed him, ſhould inſinuate himſelf into the Queen's 
favour, as it was very likely, he would uſe his credit.to 
ruin him. He was therefore to find ſome expedient to 
| keep him at a diſtance, and none was more natural, than 
an inſinuation to the Queen, that this Cardinal's zeal for 
the Holy See would prejudice the affairs of Religion in Eng- 
land: That the People were firſt to be managed and per- 
ſuaded to own the Papal Authority, to which they were 
extremely averſe: That beſides, Pole was not Enemy 
enough to the Proteſtants ; and Religion, in the preſent con- 
juncture, required to be conducted by other maxims than 


thoſe of that Cardinal, The Emperor, on the other ſide, 


believing it his intereſt to keep Pole where he was, writ 

the ſame thing to the Queen, and repreſented to her, that 

| Pole would ruin her affairs, let her Intentions be ever ſo 
The Emperor good. In fine, he propoſed her Marriage with his Son, 
J Vene t and ſupported his Propoſal with all the Reaſons maſt apt to 
Bart” perſuade her. Above all, he ſet forth the neceſſity of a 
foreign power in reſtoring Religion in England, or at leaſt 

of an alliance capable to inſpire terror into thoſe who 

ſhould oppoſe her deſigns: That an alliance with the Em- 

peror and Spain was doubtleſs moſt advantagious, as France 

being able to form projects in favour of the young Queen 

of Scots, who was to marry the Dauphin, was in intereſt 
concerned to raiſe and foment diſturbances in England. 

who accepts Mary was much pleaſed with this Propoſal, which was 


gx 


over unſuſpected to London. Burnet, p. 258. 
(2) At Dilling, a Town on the Danube. Burnet, 
(3) By Geldzvell, afterwards Biſhop of St. Aſaph. Burnet, Ibid, 
(4) On December 6. Journ. Parl. 
(5) This Sum was equal to 400, 000 J. Engliſh, the Crown 


demanded a little more time of them. Burnet, Tom. II. p. 262. 


con of St9ww, and Young, Chanter of St. Davids. Burnet, Tom. II. p. 263. 
the Changes which were made amongſt the interict Clergy, 
as in the former times of Popery. Stow, p. 617. 

(3) Haddon, Ailmer, and Young. Burnet, Ibid. 

(9) On October 18, 20, 23, 25, 27, 3% See Fox, 


They were fo alarmed, that they ſent thei: Speaker with 


And indeed 


(x) He came to Nezwport, where he gave out, he was the Nephew of a Merchant lately dead in Lenden; and hiring two Servants unknown to him, came 


p 259. Thuanus, L 13. 


(7) In the Callection of the Public Acts, there are about one hundred and ſixty 
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probably made her about the beginning of November, Be- 1353. 
ſides a zeal for Religion, which might induce Gardiner to 

ſecond the Emperor's deſigns, he ſaw a conſiderable ad- 

vantage for himſelf; namely, the ſecuring his own Credit, 

ſince Philip would be indebted to him for his Marriage. 

Mean while, Pole was to be kept at a diſtance till the Pole d:tained 
Queen's Marriage was concluded; and this the Emperor g, 
did firſt by his own authority, in detaining him in his 
Dominions (2); but afterwards got the Queen to ſend an 

Expreſs (3), to acquaint him that the intereſts of Religion 

required a ſtop in his Journey, becauſe the Nation was not 

yet diſpoſed to own the Papal Authority. 

While the Legate was thus detained in Germany or the 07e 
Low-Countries, he tried ſeveral times to obtain leave to ©" 
continue his Journey: but it was {till in vain, He knew ee 
not to whom this uſage was owing, and perhaps was never Þle «4 
fully informed. However, he held a conſtant correſpon- Carne, 
dence by Letters with the Queen on the affairs of Religion, 
but his Counſels were ſecretly oppoſed either by the Emperor 
or Gardiner, It was his opinion, that, laying aſide all Port. 
ceremony, the Kingdom ſhould immediately be reconciled 5 1255 309] 
to the Holy See. Gardiner, on the contrary, believed, 
the Marriage ought to be concluded before the Reconcilia- 
tion was mentioned, that the conſideration of ſo powerſul 
an alliance might awe thoſe who were inclined to fiir. 

He thought Pole, and would have had others think him, a 
weak Man, a ſhallow Politician, and of no uſe in the Ca- 
binet. Pole, on the other hand, believed Gardiner a very 
improper Perſon to direct the affairs of Religion, becauſe, 
in his opinion, he relied too much on his Intrigues and 
the arm of fleſh. Their little eſteem of each other ended 
at laſt in an open enmity. ER 

The deſign of the Queen's Marriage was not conducted 7h- Comet | 


with ſufficient ſecrecy, to keep it ſrom the Commons. Prifert an 4 
4 dfrcls ts 


' 
5175 
#4 £67 


twenty of their Members, to pray the Qieen not to . ber 
marry a Foreigner, This convinced the Queen, ſhe could ge 
expect no more Supplies from the Commons, it ſhe refuſed <rype 

to ſatisfy them in that point, But as the had no ſuch in- St /'fr; 
tention, ſhe choſe to diſſolve the Parliament (4). Car- bis 
diner improved this conjunctuie, to the obtaining Conditi- Burnet. 
ons from the Emperor, which he could not otherwiſe have 
expected. He repreſented to him, that the Exgliſb were ſo 

averſe to this Marriage, that the worſt was to be feared, 

unleſs he complied with two things abſolutely neceſſary. 

The firſt was, his conſent, that the Treaty of Marriage 

ſhould contain Terms ſo advantagious to England, as to 

ſilence the moſt zealous oppoſers. The ſecond was, his 
remitting conſiderable Sums to gain thoſe who would be 

wanted to curb the People, or who could moſt eaſily induce 
them to rebel. The Emperor not duubting of Gardiner's Te Fri 
zeal for his intereſt, approved the advice, and left it en- Y%% with. 


tirely to him to preſcribe the Conditions of the Marriage; = thing 


. : tic might 
and moreover, put into his hands twelve hundied thouſand 'r:ward the 
Crowns, to be diſpoſed of as he ſaw fit (5). Theſe par- Wer [ages 


urnet. 


ticulars were printed in a little Book, in form of a Peti- T. II. ,..c, 


tion to the Queen, by the Engliſh Exiles at Strasburg. 


The Author added farther, that Gardiner denied common 

Juſtice in the Court of Chancery to thoſe Perſons, who 

would not engage to ſecond the Queen's intentions. | 
While the Parliament was aſſembled, the Convocation 72- Pi 

held its Seſſions according to cuſtom. It is not known 4% % be 

whether any Biſhops, conſecrated in the time of King Ed- 6,330.” 


| | Conworations 
ward, appeared in the Upper-Houſe. If any did, the 3 


number could be but ſmall, and of ſuch too, as the Lords Strype. 


vouchſafed to receive into their Houſe ; that is, Men who 

were not likely to oppoſe any meaſures. Care was taken Tranſub- 
to fill the Lower-Houſe with Perſons entirely devoted to "ann 
the Court ; ſo that only ſix Members (6) had the inclination Ln: 
or courage to oppoſe the deciſion made in favour of Tran- 
ſubſtantiation (7). Theſe ſix Members demanded a regu- 

lar Diſputation on this Subject, which was granted. But 

three of them declined the Diſpute (8), well foreſeeing what 

would be the reſult, The other three ſtood their ground, 4 Di puts 
ſo a Diſputation was had (9). But the Roman Catholicks, 4 Jus 


for want of better Arguments, received thoſe of their Ad- Pati ad 
verſaries with Hootings, Reproaches, Menaces, and conti- Preteftane 


Clergy. 

F OX, 

T. III. P · 197 
Se. 


Burnet, 


Hollngſhy 


being then a Noble. 'The Emperor made his Son bind himſelf to repay him that Sum, when 
he had once attained the Crown of England. Of this the Emperor made ſo little a Secret, that when, a year after, | Yer! 
a part of this Money, deſired to be repaid; he anſwered them, that he had lent his Son 1200, oo Crowns to marry him to the Queen of England, and had yet 
received of him only 300,000 Crowns, but he had good Security for the reſt, and the Merchants were bound to pay him 100,000 J. Sterling, and therefore he 


ſome Towns in Germany, that had lent 


(6) Theſe were Phi/pot Archdeacon of Wincheſter, Philips, Dean of Rocheſter, Haddon, Dean of Exeter, Cbeney, Archdeacon of Hereford, Ailmer, Archdea» 


Preſentations to Livings a little before the Parliament met. This diſcovery 


Rapin,—On the 21ſt of December, the Maſs began to be ſung again in Latin, throughout England, 


gua) 
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1553, nual Interruptions, and then publiſhed that they were van- 
de latter quiſhed, This at leaſt is the account given by the Pro- 
ill treated. teſtants (1). LD | ; | 

1554. In the beginning of the year 1554, a magnificent Am- 
Tbe Enperor baſſy arrived at London from the Emperor, with the Count 
2 n, of Egnont (2), at the head of it, to ſettle the Articles of 
--nclude the the Marriage. The Queen intruſted Gardiner with the 
8arriage. management of this Negotiation (3), or rather with the 
4 . _ care of drawing the Treaty, ſince, probably, every thing 
Godwin, material was agreed before the arrival of the Ambaſſadors. 
Burnet, That able Politician had a double deſign. The firſt was, 
he. to have ſuch Conditions inſerted in the Treaty, as the 

Parliament might approve. The ſecond was, to exclude 
the Spaniards from having any ſhare in the Government. 
'The Emperor complied with every thing, in the belief, 
no doubt, that his Son would find ways to elude the ob- 
ſervation of the Articles, which ſhould reſtrain him too 
much. To be convinced that this was his thought (4), let 
it only be conſidered, that ſo able a Politician as Charles, 
would never have parted with twelve hundred thouſand 
Crowns, to procure for his Son the empty Title of King of 
England. For indeed the Treaty, as will appear, promiſed 
him no more. In all probability, Gardiner had the ſame 
thoughts with the Emperor. But the buſineſs was to daz- 
zle the Parliament with Conditions advantagious to the 
Nation, for whoſe Intereſts though he affected a great zeal, 
he was probably but little concerned for what might hap- 
pen after his death, Mean while, he acquired a high Re- 
putation, the Publick aſcribing to his Capacity and Pru- 


dence the Terms of this Marriage, which ſeemed to ſe- 


cure England from all Ph:lip's attempts. The principal 
Articles of this Treaty, which was figned the 12th of 


January 1554, a few days after the arrival of the Ambaſ- 
ſadors, were as follows: | 


The chief That Philip, in virtue of this Marriage, ſhould, jointly 
Articles e, with Queen Mary, enjoy the Title of King of England, 


- fatin? to it. 


AR. Pub. While the Marriage ſubſiſted; ſaving always the Rights, 
XV. p. 337, Laws, Privileges, and Cuſtoms of the Kingdom of Eng- 


393403. land. It was likewiſe ſtipulated, that the Queen ſhould 


have the ſole diſpoſal of the Revenues of the Kingdom, the 


nomination to all Employments, Offices and Benefices, 


which ſhould be conferred on the natural Subjects of her 

| Majeſty, and no others. | 
That the Queen likewiſe ſhould bear the Titles belong- 
ing to_her-Husband... 3 
That her Dowry ſhould be ſixty thouſand Pounds of 
Flemyh Money, forty Gros each (5), of which forty thou- 
ſand ſhould be aſſigned to her upon Spain, and twenty 
thouſand upon Brabant, Flanders, Hainault, and Holland. 
That ſhe ſhould enjoy this Dowry in the ſame manner it 
was enjoyed by Margaret, Siſter of Edward IV, and Wife 

of Charles Duke of Burgundy. | 
That the Children born of this Marriage ſhould inhe- 
rit their Mother's Eſtate, according to the cuſtom of the 

reſpective Countries. | 1 

With relation to the Father's Eſtate, it was agreed, 


That the Archduke Charles, Son of Philip, ſhould ſucceed 
to the Kingdoms of Spain, Naples, Sicily, the Duchy of 


Milan, and all other Properties and Domains ſituate in 
Lombardy or Italy; but in default of Charles and his Iſſue, 
the eldeſt Son of Philip and Mary ſhould ſucceed to the 
ſame Sovereignties. „ 
That the firſt born of Philip and Mary ſhould inherit 
Burgundy and the Le- Countries, from which the Arch- 


duke Charles ſhould be excluded, as the Children of Phi- 


lip and Mary were excluded from Spain and Italy. 
That the younger Sons and Daughters of Mary and 
Philip ſhould have their Appennages and Portions aſſigned 
them in England, without prejudice however to what they 
might expect from Philip their Father, or Charles their 
Grandfather, in the Low-Countries, or Burgundy, 
That in caſe only Daughters proceeded from this Mar- 
riage, the eldeſt ſhould ſucceed to Burgundy and the Low- 
Countries, provided, that with the conſent of the Infante 


Don Charles, her Brother, ſhe married a Husband out of 


theſe Countries, or the Dominions of the Queen her Mo- 
ther, That on her refuſal or negle& to perform this Co- 
venant, Prince Charles ſhould preſerve his Right to the 
ſaid Countries, with Obligation however to aſſign a Por- 
tion to his Siſter, both out of Spain and the Low-Coun- 
« Fr1es, 

That if Prince Charles died without Iſſue, the eldeſt Son 
or Daughter of Philip and Mary ſhould ſucceed, as well to 
Spain and taly, as the other Dominions. BEN 


of the Sovereign and his Miniſters were not commonly 
_ confounded with thoſe of the Kingdom, though frequently 


if ENGLAND. Vol. II. 


Laſtly, it was expreſly agreed, that in all the fore- 1554, 
mentioned Caſes, thoſe Children who ſhould ſucceed to 
either the paternal or maternal Eſtates, ſhould leave them 
poſſeſſed of all Laws, Rights, Privileges, and Cuſtoms be- 
longing to the reſpective Countries, and ſhould adminiſter 
the Government by the Natives of the ſaid Countries. 


A CLavuss annexed to the Treaty. 


By this Clauſe it was expreſly covenanted, that before 
the Conſummation of the Marriage, Philip ſhould ſolemnly 
ſwear to the obſervation of the following Articles : 


That he would retain no Domeſtick, who was not ei- 
ther an Engliſbman, or Subject of the Queen, nor bring any 
Foreigner into England, to give uneaſineſs to the Engliſh. 
That if any of his Retinue tranſgreſſed this Article, he 
ſhould be puniſhed in ſuch manner as ſhould be thought 
convenient. | 

That Philip would make no alteration in the Laws, 
Rights, Statutes, and Cuſtoms of England. 

That he would never take the Queen out of her own 
Dominions, unleſs at her own particular requeſt ; nor car- 
ry out of England any of the Children born of this Mar- 
riage, without the conſent of the Nobility. 

That if the Queen ſhould die firſt, without Children, 
he would pretend to no Right upon England or its de- 
pendencies, but leave the Succeſſion to the rightful Heir. 

That he would carry out of the Kingdom no Jewels, 


or other valuable things: Nor alienate any thing belonging 


to the Crown, or ſuffer any Perſon whatſcever to ſeize 
them. | | 8 

That England ſhould never, by virtue of this Marriage, 
be concerned directly or indirectly in any War depending 
between France and Spain; but that the Alliance be- 
tween England and France ſhould ſubſiſt and remain in full 


force. 


That he would not give any occaſion of Rupture be- 
tween France and England. | 


It would be very difficult to diſcover what advantages 4 Rm 


England could receive from this Marriage, if the Intereſts 4 


very oppoſite. The Court had in view the Reſtoration 
of the Raman Catholick Religion in England, and there- 
fore believed they wanted the aſſiſtance of Spain. On the 
other hand, this Marriage was advantagious to the Chan- 
cellor, who ſtrengthned his Credit with Philip's protection. 
But at the ſame time England ran a great risk of falling 


under the dominion of Philip, who, probably, meant not 


to be bound with Chains of Parchment. | | 
The day after the Treaty was ſigned (6), the Queen 22. Marquis 
granted a Pardon to the Marquiſs of Northampton, who 9 North- 
had been condemned with the Duke of Northumberland. pan dn. 
Me have before ſeen, that about the end of the Reign of Aa. Pub. 


Edward VI, the Court had taken meaſures to prevent the X V. p. 360. 


Company of the German Merchants, called the Still. yard, ſapends the 
7 


from engroſſing the whole Woollen Trade, in prejudice to 4 again/ 


the Engliſb, as till then had been practiſed. For this pur- 4 German 


poſe the parliament had laid a heavy Duty upon the Goods, 3 


whether exported or imported by that Company; and 
this Act was renewed in Mary's firſt Parliament. But 
the beginning of this year, the Queen to gratify the Hanſe 


Towns, ſuſpended the execution of theſe Acts for three 
years, and diſcharged the Company of German Merchants 


from the payment of the extraordinary Taxes impoſed up- 


on them, all Acts to the contrary notwithſtanding. This 


was the firſt effect of the Queen's Alliance with the Em- 


peror. | | 


After the Treaty of the Queen's marriage with Philip Complaines 
was made publick, complaints and murmurs were every 5 % tbe 
where heard, The Proteſtants in particular believed Marriage. 
themſelves loſt, and feared to ſee erected in England a Godwin. 
Spaniſh Inquiſition. But they were not the only murmur- Burnet. 
ers. Independently of Religion, the greateſt part of the 
Nation was not free from the fears of King Philip's intro- 
ducing the Spaniſb Tyranny into England, of which the 
Indies, the Low-Countries, the Kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily, and the Duchy of Milan, afforded recent inſtances. 

In a word, few Perſons could believe that the Emperor 
had agreed to the Articles ſtipulated in the Treaty, with 
any deſign to obſerve them. At laſt, theſe murmurs grew 


into a conſpiracy againſt the Queen, of which the mar- 


(1) This year, Sir Thomas White, Merchant-Taylor, and Mayor of London, founded St. Fobn's College in Oxford, upon the fite of Bernard College, which 
he purchaſed from the Crown. He alſo erected Schools at Briſtol and Reading. Hollingſh. p. 1092. 
(2) This was the brave Count Egmont, of whom the Reader will find an account below, towards the cloſe of the year 1567. 
) The Commiſſioners appointed by Queen Mary, to treat with the Emperor's Ambaſſadors, were, Stephen Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter, Henry Earl of 
e 


Arundel, William Lord Paget, Sir Rober 


ocheftre, Controller of the Houſhold, and Sir William Petre Secretary of State, Rymer's Fad, Tom: XV. p. 337» 


(4) See this explained in Strype's Notes on Gedtvin, p. 339. Comp. Hift, Vol, II. 


(5) Of Flemiſh Money. 
(3) January 13. Rapin, 
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1684. 
Wyat's Con- 


Book XVI. | 


riage was either the cauſe or pretence. The Duke of Suf- 
folk, Sir Thomas Hat (1), Sir Peter Carew, formed the 
delign of a general inſurrection. Carew was to act in 
Cornwall, IM hat in Kent, and the Duke of Suffolk in War- 
wickſhire, which is in the Center of the Kingdom, 

Carew manag'd fo ill, that his Plot was diſcovered (2), 
and one of his Complices arreſted, before he had concerted 
his affairs, I his ſent him into France, and Hat, upon 
his flight, haſtened the execution of his enterprize, tho? it 
was the deſign of the Confpirators to wait the arrival of 
Philip tor a more plauſible colour to their Inſurrection. 
I hat therefore reſolving to puſh his point, though he was 
yet unprepared, went to Maidſtone with a few followers, 
and gave out, he took arms to prevent England from being 
invaded, Afterwards he marched to Nocheſter, from 
whence he writ to the Sheriff to defire his aſſiſtance. But 
che Sheriff inſtead of eſpouſing his cauſe, requir'd him 
to lay down his Arms, and aflembled Forces to oppoſe 
him. 

This, Rebellion alarmed the Court (3), where nothing 
was ready to diſperſe it, the Queen having diſmiſſed her 
Forces, when the thought herſelt out of danger. Where- 
fore the ſent a Herald to /Yyat with a full pardon, if he 
wou'd lay down his Arms in twenty four Hours. But he 
refuled the ofter of pardon, Mean time, the Court was 
ſo unprepared, that the Duke of Norfolk was ſent with on- 
ly tix hundred of the City Trained-Bands (4), command- 
ed by an Officer named Bret. Whilſt this was doing, the 
Sheriff of Kent (5), as he was going to join the Duke of 
Norfolk, met and defeated Knevet, who with ſome Troops 


was marching to join //yat, and killed ſixty of his Men. 


This ill Succeſs fo alarmed Mat, that he had now re- 
ſolved to conſult his own Safety (6), when an unexpected 
Accident inſpired him with freſh courage. Sir George Har- 
per, one of //yat's Adherents pretending to deſert him, 
went to the Duke of Norfolt, and ſo artfully managed the 
Trained- Bands, that they took part with the Rebels, and 
quitting the Duke, joined /Yyat (7), . 

With this Reinforcement, and his other Troops, makin 
together a Body of four thouſand Men, Mat march'd to- 
wards London (3). He met near Deptford two Meſſengers 
from the Queen, who in her Name ask'd what wou'd con- 
tent him. He demanded the Tower and the Queen's Per- 
ſon to be put into his hands, and the Council to be chang'd, 


as he ſhould think proper. This. demand being rejected, 


the Queen repaired (9) to Guild-Hall, and acquainted the 
Magiſtrates with J/yat's anſwer. She then ſpoke of her 


marriage, and told them ſhe had done nothing in it, but by 
the advice of her Council. And, to give them a proof 


of the confidence ſhe repoſed in them, ſhe reſolved to ſtay 


in the City, tho' many adviſed her to withdraw to the 


Teen (ig, 111 A tans SY 

Mat in the mean time continued his march, and reach- 
ed the Borough of Southwark the zd of February, expect- 
ing to enter the City without any difficulty. But the 


Bridge being ſtrongly barricaded and guarded, he was obliged 


to march along the Thames to Kingſton (11), ten miles from 
London. Here he found the Bridge broken, and ſpent 
ſome hours in repairing it. He then paſſed to the other 


fide with his Army, increas'd now to near fix thouſand 


Men. Aſter that, he continued his march to London, 
and, after ſome time loſt in repairing one of his broken 
Carriages, reached Hyde-Park about nine in the Morning, 
the 7th of - February, The time unſeaſonably ſpent in 
repairing the Carriage, rendered his undertaking abortive. 
For in that interval Harper, who had. been ſo ſerviceable 
in bringing over the Trained-Bands, deſerted, and poſting 
to Court, diſcovered his intentions to march through 


Weſtminſter, and enter the City by Ludgate. This ad- 


vice came ſeaſonably to the Earl of Pembroke and Lord 
Ulinton, who, at the head of ſome Troops, had reſolved 
to engage him as he entered the City, But obſerving, he 
was entangling himſelf in the Streets where he could not 
extend his Troops, they thought it better to let him 


paſs, after Orders given to ſhut the Gate through which 
he deſigned to enter. 


Mat till prepoſſeſſed that the Citizens would favour 


his undertaking, left his Cannon under a Guard at Hyde- 


(1) This Sir Thomas Jyat had been oft employed in Embaſſies, particularly in Spain 3 
tilty of the Spaniards, that he could not look, without a juſt concern, on the Miſeries his Country was like to fall under. 


22. MARY. 


Man, who doubtleſs had but a lender Capacity, fooliſhly 


37 
Park, and entering J/e/tminfley (12), purſued his march 15 C4. 
through the Strand, in his way to Ludgate, As he ad- 

vanced, care was taken to cut off his Retreat by Barri- 

cades and Men placed at all the Avenues. He l»lever 

himſelf now at the height of his wiſhes, when he ſound 

the Gate into the City ſhut againſt him, He then hrt 
diſcovered his danger, and perceiving it was impoſſble to 

retire, loſt all courage, As he was endeavouring to return, W.]. j-' 
a Herald (13) came to him, and exhorting him not to 4 
ſacrifice the lives of ſo many followers, le furrendered 77 7. 
quietly (14), and was ſent to Priſon. 


3 


- 
, 
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This unfortunate d. 
loihngſh, 
imagined, without having good aſſurances, that the City 

of London would declare in his favour, and this proved tis 

ruin. If his meaſures had been better taken, the Queer: 

and her Miniſters would have been greatly embaraſſed, at 

a time when the Government, weak as it was, had already 

created many enemies. But the ill ſucceſs of this enter- 

prize ſo ſtrengthened the Queen's authority, that hence- 
forward ſhe found no more reſiſtance. After the taking Stow. 


of Myat, his Men being diſperſed, were taken at pleaſure, 


and filled the Priſons. | | | 
While Vat was acting in Kent and London, the Duke e 1 
: Sulttoilk / 
of Suffolk, had made but ſmall progreſs in the County of rn 2.4 
F/arwick, He would not have been ſo much as tuſpected, rain. 
had not an Expreſs been ſeized, ſent to him by hat, to 1 


inform him of the reaſons which had obliged him to haſten Stub. 
his undertaking, and to pray him to be as expeditious as Hotline" 


poſſible. Upon this advice, the Earl of Huntington had 


Orders to arreſt him. The Duke was informed, and, be 
ing not yet ſecure of fifty Horſe, choſe to conceal himſelt 
in the Houſe of one of his Domeſticks (15), who bafe!y 
betrayed and delivered him to the Earl of Huntington, by 
whom he was conveyed to the Tower, the 11th of February, 
Such was the ſucceſs of this Conſpiracy. Had it been 
managed by abler heads, it might have been attended willy 
great conſequences. But few Men of reputation carcd to 
put themſelves under the Conduct of ſuch Leaders. If it 


g had cauſed only the death of the principal Actors, they 


might have been ſaid to meet the juſt Raward of their folly. 

But it produced two conſiderable effects, one fatal to an 
illuſtrious and innocent Perſon, and the other, to all Pro- 

teſtants. Not that Religion had any ſhare in this Conſpiracy, N e 
Wyat himſelf being a Roman Catholick, and the Queen cncern-d 17 
in her Proclamation, not accuſing, the Proteſtants, though oy Conjpr 
ſince, ſome Hiſtorians have been pleaſed to brand them. "a 
But as the Queen's authority was ftrengthned by the ill 

ſucceſs of this undertaking, ſhe turned it entirely to the 

ruin of the Reformed, and the Reformation. Ihe Duke 

of Suffolk being concerned in the Conſpiracy, the Court 

eaſily underſtood his deſign was to replace his Daughter, 

the Lady Jane, on the Throne, and this determined the 

Queen to facrifice her to her own ſafety. | ED 
IT wo days after the taking of Wyat, a Meſſage was ſent 1 of 
to Jane Grey and her Husband to bid them prepare for Jaa, 
death. Jane, as ſhe had long expected it, received the ond rather, 
Meſſage with great reſolution. Mean while, Dr. Fecknam SO 
who brought it, and had orders to exhort her to change S 
her Religion, prepoſterouſly imagining ſhe deſired ſome Hollineſh. 
time to be determined, obtained three days reſpite of her 
execution. But ſhe let him know, it was no ſatisfaction 

to her. She was well afſured, the Jealouſy of the Go- 
vernmient would not ſuffer her to live, and therefore ſhe had 
employed the whole time of her Confinement in a prepa- 

ration for Death. Some have believed, that without this laſt 

Attempt of the Duke of Syfolk, the Queen would have 

ſpared his Daughter. But as afterwards ſuch numbers were 

put to death for their ms. it is not likely, that Jane, 

ſo firmly attached to the Proteſtant Religion, would have 

been more mercifully uſed than the reſt, even though the 

Queen could have prevailed with herſelf to pardon her | 
Treaſon. . Be this as it will, ſhe was executed the 1 2th Godpin, 
of February, after ſeeing the headleſs body of her Husband . 

paſs by her, as he was brought back from execution to be 

interred in the Chapel of the Tower. She ſhowed to the 

laſt moment a great conſtancy and piety, and an immo- 

veable adherence to the Reformation, owning however her- 

ſelf guilty of a great Sin, in accepting a Crown which be- 


where 15 had made ſuch Obſervations on. the Cruelty and Sub⸗ | 
Barnet, Tom. III. Po 224 


(2) It ſeems he was too haſty in raiſing Men, and making other Preparations.  Godwinz p. 340. 0 | 
(3) The News of it came to London, January 25+ Idem: p. 341. Stow, p. 618, 


(4) Five hundred, ſays Godwin, together with the Queen's Guards. IId. 


(3) Sir Robert Southwell, Hollingſb. p. 1094. 


(6) He was ſcen to weep, and called for a Coat, which he ſtuffed with Money, deſigning to eſcape. Burnet, p. 285. 2 . : 
(7) Thereupon the Duke of Norfolk fled, together with the Earl of Arundel, and Sir Henry Fernegar Captain of the Guard, But Wyat coming vp that | 


moment with a Party of Horſe, intercepted the reſt ; and ſeized eight Braſs Guns, and all Norfo/k's Baggage. Godwin, 


(8) Fanuary 31+ Hollingſh. p. 1095, | 


> 347» 
) On February 1. Godwin, Tbid- 


| e ee 
(10) She armed five hundred Men, moſt of them Foreigners, whom fhe placed in ſeveral parts of the City. Idem. p. 342. 


_ (11) Where he arrived February 6, about four a Clock in the Afternoon. - Stoww, p. | 
(12) He advanced with five Companies towards Ludg ate, whilſt Cuthbert Vaugban, with two Companies more, 
Lord-Chamberiain, went to oppoſe Myat, but retired in diſorder. Godwin. p 


i 4 Groſs Sir Fobn Gage, 
113 
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Clarenceux King at Aims. 


One Underwoad, whom he had made his Ranger at Aﬀtley near Coventry. 


* marche]! towards Weſtminſter, A. Ctar- 
342 

(14).To Sir Maurice Bert en. 
Godwing p. 341. | 
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1864. longed not to her. The Duke of Suffolk her Father was 
Burnet, tried the 17th of the ſame Month, and executed the 
TO 21ſt (1), with great grief for having been the cauſe of his 

Daughter's Death. : 
Wyat at bis Next, J/yat was brought to his Tryal, where he offer 
Tryal accu. ed to make great diſcoveries if his Life might be ſaved. 
2 He accuſed even the Princeſs Elizabeth, and the Earl of 
beth, and Devonſhire (2) as concerned in the Conſpiracy. This did 
os 4 not prevent his Sentence, but only gained him a reſpite of 
Devonthire. wo Months, becauſe of the hopes of drawing from him 
Hol'ingth. conſiderable diſcoveries. Mean time the Earl of Devon- 
wy 1. ft ire was committed to the Tower (3), and the Princeſs 
Stow, Elizabeth, though indiſpoſed, was brought to London, and 
Strype. . cloſely confined in //hite- Hall (4), without liberty to ſpeak 

to any Perſon, On the 11th of March following ſhe was 

ſent to the Tower, 
Many Re. The 14th and 15th of February, Bret, Commander of 
bels executed, I yats Forces, and fiſty eight more, were hanged. Some 


Fa prog days after (5), fix hundred Priſoners, with Halters about 


ed. their necks, waited on the Queen, and received their par-/ 
orig don. But this was not 'capable to efface the impreſſion 
dow. made in Men's minds, by ſo many executions, for a Con- 


ſpiracy in which was no effuſion of Blood. The fault 
was thrown on Gardiner, who ' was accuſed of leading the 
Queen to an exceſſive Jeatouſy of her Authority, and the 
moſt extreme rigour. An Affair happened at the ſame time, 
which alſo greatly alarmed and filled the People with fears 
2 of the Queen's intending to rule with too extenſive a pow- 
Hollingſh. er, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton being accuſed, and tried as 
an Accomplice in the Conſpiracy, was acquitted by his Ju- 
Purnet. ry for want of ſufficient proof to condemn him, For this 
Throgmor- the Jury was ſeverely fined. So the Juries were deprived 
7% % of the liberty of judging according to their conſciences, and 
ted, and bit 0 8 y Ol judging S . 
Jury fined. inftead of being governed by proofs, they were to exa- 
| mine how the Court ſtood affected to the Priſoners, and 
His Brother by that determine their Verdict, This rigour exerciſed 
auer ed. upon the Jury, was fatal to Sir John Throgmorton, who was 
found guilty upon the ſame evidence on which his Brother 
had been acquitted, hy 


| Wyat ae. The reſpite granted to Myat had a quite contrary effect 


quits the 


Princeſs and © what the Court expected. This unhappy Man, who 
Ear! if De- had accuſed Elizabeth and the Earl of Devonſhire only in 
kr hopes of a Pardon, finding he muſt die, fully cleared them 
Stoa. in his ſecond Examination. And for fear his laſt Declara- 


p. 624 tion ſhould be ſuppreſſed, he renewed it at the Place of ex- 


Holling 1h. 


p. 1101. ecution (6). As there was no other proof againſt them, 


and their Accuſer himſelf had acquitted them with his laſt 
breath, no Proceſs could be formed againſt them, though 


Gardiner paſſionately deſired the death of the Princeſs. 


Nay, it is very probable, the Queen would have glad- 

ly conſented to it, could ſhe have ſupported her rigour with 

any colour of Juſtice (7). | | 

12 After Elizabeih had ſuffered a long and ſevere Impriſon- 
be Pace ment in the Tower, ſhe was removed to J/odſtock, This 
Elizabeth. was not intended as a favour, but to take her out of the 
Fox, Tom. hands of the Lord Chandois, Lieutenant of the Tawer, 
2 who had treated her with great humanity and diſtinction. 
Godwin. She was at oodſtoc committed to the Cuſtody of Sir 
Burnet. Henry Beningfield (8), who paying her no ſuch reſpect as 
Stow. ſhe had received from the Lord Chandeis, gave her room 
Holingth- to ſuſpect a deſign againſt her Life. It is even pretended 
V. 1157 that certain Perſons officiouſly undertook to murder her, in 
the expectation of pleaſing the Queen and her Minifters ; 

but that the ſtrictneſs with which ſhe was kept denied them 

all acceſs. 3 8 REN | 

The Queen's The diſturbances occaſioned by ZYyat's Conſpiracy being 
_ „ entirely appeaſed, the Queen reſumed her firſt deſign of an 
married Bi. utter deſtruction of the Reformation. Though to this the 
* Authority of Parliament was neceſſary, ſhe failed not to 
XV. p. 376. anticipate the deſign by her own Authority, in virtue of 
her Supremacy which ſhe herſelf deteſted, and yet ſcrupled 


not to uſe againſt the Proteſtants! For this purpoſe, ſhe 
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gave Inſtructions to the Biſhops td viſit their Dioceſes. 1554. 
Their Inſtructions drawn by Gardiner, contained a bitter 3 4- 
Narration of all the pretended diſorders introduced intoche il. f 5. 
Church in the Reign of Edward. She afterwards gave the Burnet,” 
Chancellor a particular order to purge the Church of all digs 11. 

married Biſhops and Prieſts. | Hells, 
Some days after (9), the Queen granted a ſpecial Com- I Bi 


miſhon to Gardiner, and five others (10), to deprive four * : 
* ud. 


Biſhops who were married, namely, the Archbiſhop of XF 8-459; 0 
York, the Biſhops of St. Davids, Cheſter and Bri/{sl, and | 


all in actual Confinement (11), Two days after, the 9d es 
ſame Commiſſioners were ordered to deprive the Biſhops 5% 7" 
of Lincoln, Glocſter, and Hereford, for having behaved renten. 
themſelves ill, and preached erroneous Doctrines. The 1. 


Pretenſe to deprive theſe Biſhops by a bare order of the oh 


J Wins 


Queen, was taken from the Letters Patents of King Ed- Burnet, 


ward, in which it was provided, that they ſhould hold >"Ye*- 
their Biſhopricks ſo long only as they behaved well, and 
therefore it was no injuſtice to deprive them, ſince their 

Conduct was diſpleaſing. This was the Pretenſe, but the 

true reaſon was, the Court's deſire to fill theſe Sees with 

their Creatures, before the meeting of the Parliament. As ,, pub 
to the inferior Clergy, Dr. Burnet pretends, that of ſix- XV. p. 376. 
teen thouſand then in England, twelve thouſand were turned 

out for having Wives (12). And indeed in the Collection of Tom. XV. 
the Publick Acts, we meet with an infinite number of Preſen- Vn 

. * » . . . 387, 
tations to Livings, which ſufficiently ſnow the Alterations 392. 
made in the Church. Mean time, in conſequence of the Act Ie Mojs is 
of Parliament, the Maſs was every where reſtored, with the (2,79... 
Liturgy uſed in the end of Henry VIII's Reign. Such Burnet, 
was the Conſtitution of the State and Church when the 
new Parliament met the 2d of April 1554 (13). 

The care of the Court to have a Parliament at their de- 94. pipe 
votion, had not been leſs than in the foregoing year. Nay /it:on of the 
it was ſo much more ſucceſsful, as Gardiner had money —_— 4 
in his hands to gain the Electors and Repreſentatives, The Parliamert. 
Court had a double deſign, the firſt to have the Queen's 


Marriage approved ; the ſecond to reſtore the Pope's Au- 


thority. For the firſt, it was not ſufficient to have Repre- 


ſentatives well inclined to the intended Alterations in Re- 
ligion, it was farther requiſite, they ſhould be little zealous 
for the Good of their Country, ſince the Queen's Mar- 
riage put England in evident danger of becoming one day 


a Province to Spain. For the ſecond it was neceſſary, not 


only that moſt of the Commons ſhould be convinced of 


the Romyh Doctrines, but alſo ſhould be really Papiſts, 


that is, perſwaded that Religion could not ſubſiſt without 
a Pope. Now the Men of this opinion were not very 
numerous among the Roman Catholicks. There were ma- 
ny more, who believing Tranſubſtantiation, Invocation of 
Saints, Adoration of Images, &c. were however perſwa- 
ded that the Papal Authority was by no means neceſſary to 
the Church, and were well content with its Aboliſhment. 
To have Perſons returned proper for the defigns of the 
Court, or to gain thoſe who were not ſo compliant, it was 
that Gardiner uſed all his Intereſt with the Emperor and 
Queen to promiſe Penſions. This was done with fo little cau- 
tion and ſecrecy, that with regard to a great number of Mem- 
bers, their Penſions were known. The Parliament when 


met, was ſo obſequious to the Queen's Will, that ſhe 


was ſometimes obliged to check the impetuous Zeal of the 
Commons, 1 5 Ds 

The firſt Act paſſed in this Seſſion gave occaſion to many 4 4% 1, 
reflections: but the intent of it was unknown till long confirm the 


after, in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, when a certain Veen 


Perſon, let into the ſecret, diſcovered it to the Earl of Banner 
Leiceſter, The Bill was brought in by the Speaker. It g 
imported, That as the Laws declarative of the Royal 
Prerogatives had been made in favour of Kings, it might 
<< be pretended that the Queen had no right to them: it 
% was therefore declared, I hat theſe Prerogatives did be- 
long to the Crown, whether it was in the hands of 


(1) The 2d fays Stow. His Brother Thomar was beheaded April 27. Stow. p. 624. 


(2) Edward Courtney. 


(3) February 12, and the Lady Elixabeth on the 18th, ſays Godwin, p. 343. Stow, p. 623. 


(4) For a Fortnight. Sirype, Tom. III. p. 84. 
(6) He was executed April 11. Godwin, p. 343. 


(5) The 20th of February, | 


(7) by Gardiner's Malice a Warrant was procured, ſigned by ſome Privy- Counſellors for her Execution, But the Lieutenant by an Application to the 


Qudan, to know what was her Pleaſure, and her denying any Knowledge cf the Warrant, ſaved the Life of the Princeſs. See Fox, Tom. III. 
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Burner, Tom. III. p. 227, 112d the Queen immediately diſplaced Gardiner, ſhe might have been thought innocent of ſo barbarous a deſign. But the Canfi. 
dence and Truſt in which he continued till his Death, gave a Suſpicion at leaſt that ſhe would not have been diſpleaſed with an Obedience to the Warrant 
which ſhe could have denied her Knowledge of, as it wanted her Hand, and perhaps obtained a belief by a Sacrifice of the Cuunſeilors concerned in it, Queen 
Flxabeth herſelf afterwards took that methcd in the affair of Mary Queen of Scots. , | 

(S) May 16. Rapin. On the 19th, according to Hollingſpead, ſhe was releaſed out of the Tower, and committed to the Cuſtody of the Lord Williams, 
who treating her more courteoully than ſome could have wiſhed, ſhe was put under the Cuſtody of Sir Henry Beningfield, p. 1117. ---- The Earl of Deson- 


ſhire was removed to Fetberingay Caſtle, May 25, /Jodwin I 
9) The 13th of March. n » Þ 343 


P+ 340 


(10) Biſhop Tenſtal, Bonner, Parfew of Sts Aſapb, Day of Chichefter, and Kitchin of Landal. Burnet, Tom. II. p. 274. Rymer's Fed. Tom. 15. 


(11) Helgate, Farrar, Bird, Buſh. Thoſe deprived two days after „Ae. Taylor, Hoper, and Harley, Story Biſhop of (L icbeſter, renonnced his Wife, 


aud fled beyord Sex, and Barlow Biſhop of Bath and Welli reſigned and fled. Burnet, Tom. II. p. 275. In the room ef theſe deprived hiſh 


ps were pla- 


cd, Mer gan at St. David's, Cotes at Cheſter, Mbite at Lincoln, Brotes at Glocęſter, Bourn at Bath and Wells. Parfeww was tranſlited to berefs:d, and 


Gri/f5 made Biſhop of Rocheſter, Strype, Tom. III. p. 116. Rymer's Fed. 


(12) This Computation ſeems to be exaggerated. See (ollier, Tom. II. p. 


22 IS. p. 374-376, 383, Cc. 


(13) The Queen h d at firſt ſummoned this Parliament to meet at 0-ſord, becauſe that Place had ſhowed itſelf very ob:dient and forward in reſtoring the 
Popiſi; Religion ; and London, on the contrary, did not much tavour ber Proceedings about Religion, and had given her ſome J-a.ouſy, during at's Inſur- 


ꝛettion. Lut ſhe altered her Mind. Hollingſb. p. 1102, 
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Motive to 


Tom. Il, 
p. 275. 


Occafiens of conſequently, Gardiner be excluded. 


Burnet, 


Burnet» 


Strype. 


The Biſbop. 


The Duke of 
_ Suffolk's 


c Male or Female: and whatſoever the Law did limit or 
oi appoint for the King, was of right alſo due to the 
£« Queen, who was declared to have as much Authority 
&« as any of her Progenitors. This Bill occaſioned ſome 
Debates in the Houſe of Commons, Some feared that 
the pretenſe of ſecuring to the Queen her juſt * 8 co- 
vered a deſign of enlarging them beyond their juſt bounds, 
and that the laſt Clauſe, that ſhe had as much Authority as 
any of her Progenitors, might encourage her to exerciſe the 
ſame Power as William the Conqueror, who ſtripped the 
Engliſh of their Lands, to beſtow them on Foreigners, 
The Queen's Marriage with the Prince of Spain ſtill in- 
creaſed this ſuſpicion, by the fear of having a deſpotick Go- 
vernment, like that of Spain, introduced into England. 
It was therefore thought proper to alter the words of the 
AR, in ſuch manner as they ſhould ſecure to the Queen 
all her legal Rights, without giving her an opportunity to 
uſurp ſuch as were not ſo. The Court found no fault with 
this Correction. Gardiner, who promoted the Bill, had 
no intention to make the Queen abſolute, but to prevent 
Philip from ſeizing the Government on pretence of Sex. 
The example of Henry VII, furniſhed a juſt cauſe of 
Fear. That Prince had at firſt no pretenſion to the 
Crown, but what flowed from his Marriage with Elixa- 
beth, Daughter of Edward IV. However, when he af- 
terwards found himſelf ſufficiently ſtrong, he reſolved to 
reign in his own right, as Heir to the Houſe of Lan- 
caſter. Philip might have done the ſame thing, as deſcen- 
ded from the ſame Houſe. So that here Gardiner con- 
ſalted at once the Intereſt of the Nation, and his own. 
It was the Nation's Intereſt, that Philip ſhould not have 
any opportunity of ſeizing the Government. Gardiner's 
likewiſe required the ſame, becauſe if Philip ſhould once 
become maſter of England, the adminiſtration of affairs 
would probably be put into the hands of Spaniards, and 
In a word, the true 
occaſion of Gardiner's Bill was this: A certain Perſon. 
had contrived a model of Government, according to which 
the Queen was to declare herſelf a Conqueror: or aſſert, 
that as ſhe came to the Crown by common Law, ſhe was 
not bound by the Laws which limited the regal Power, 
becauſe theſe Reſtrictions were made for Kings and not 
Queens, This Pl as communicated to the Imperial 
Ambaſlador, who put it into the Queen's hands, and 
prayed her to read it with attention. Lhe Queen doubt- 
leſs read, and then delivered it to her Chancellor to exa- 
mine, and give his opinion upon it. He thereby ſaw 
what was the aim of the Spaniards, and ſet before the 
Queen the conſequences and peril of following, or even 
liſtning to ſuch Counſels. In a word, he ſo managed her, 
that ſhe threw the Project into the fire. It was not with- 
out reaſon that Gardiner began to be alarmed with reſpect 
to the Spaniards. Beſides, that ſuch Projects as this, 
gave him juſt cauſe to ſuſpect them of ſome deſign upon 
the Liberties of England, there was another thing that con- 
firmed his ſuſpicions. This was, the Spaniards had ſtudi- 
ouſly publiſhed a Genealogy of Philip, which derived him 
from a Daughter of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, 
and Son of Edward III. Gardiner therefore thought it 
high time to break the Spaniſb meaſures ; and this he un- 
dertook to do by the fore-mentioned Act. But he took 
particular care not to be known for the Author, for fear 


of forfeiting Philip's favour (1). 


The ſecret 


it. 
Purnet, 


Hollingſh. 


> of Dur- : Are 
dats 4 — the end of the late Reign, was reſtored to its antient 


eo its Rights. Rights, and the Act of ſuppreſſion . e 
The Sentence againſt the Duke of Sk, and the fifty 
Sentence con- eight Men executed for the late Rebellion Was likewiſe 
firmed, and confirmed. OS | OO 


7 Laſtly, the Parliament approved the Treaty of Mar- 
age. riage between the Queen and Philip. But as Gardiner 
nt began to fear the Spaniards, he ſo ordered, that the Par- 


liament in approving the Treaty, explained more clearly, 
and enlarged the Articles, by which the Government of 

the Kingdom was declared to belong only to the Queen. 
No more was defired of the Parliament in this Seſſion (2). 

If the Zeal of the Commons to pleaſe the Court had been 
indulged, many rigorous Acts againſt the Reformation and 

the Reformed would have been made. But the Lords, by 
the Court's direction, threw out the Bills ſent by the 


22. MA R Y. 


don. 


nicated (6). 


In this Seſſion the Biſhoprick of Durham, ſuppreſſed in 


39 
Commons on this ſubject. Without doubt, the Miniſters 1554. 
thought it not proper to begin the perſecution before the 
Conſummation of the Queen's Marriage, leaft ſome un- 
foreſeen accident ſhould retard the Prince of Spain's arri- 

val. For this reaſon the Parliament was diſſolved (3) the 

25th of May, after the Queen's principal deſire, the appro- 

bation of her Marriage, Was obtained. 

At the end of this Seſſion of Parliament, the Court 4 9% 

. Aa Bs | pute 
thought proper to interrupt the Convocation, in order for a Oxford 
a new Conference to be held at Oxferd, concerning the "wen the 
Euchariſt, The Proteſtants complained publickly of the pr 
treatment they had met with, in the diſpute held at Zo-,Ciorgy. 
From hence occafion was taken to lay a new ſnare F. 
for them, by appointing another Diſputation, in the pre- 3 
ſence of the Univerſity of Oxford, as if more juſtice was yd. 
intended them. But this was in effect only to give them a 
freſh mortification. If the Court had meant to act with 
ſincerity, they would never have choſen, as they did, for 
managers of the diſpute on the Proteſtants fide, Cramer, 

Ridley, and Latimer, all Priſoners in the Tower, and the 

two firſt, without controverſy, the moſt learned and able 

Men of their Party. But as it was reſolved to confound 

them, otherwiſe than by reaſons and arguments, the Court 

was glad to expoſe theſe three grave Prelates. to the in- 

ſalts of their Enemies. They were therefore removed to Tm 
Oxford (4), to diſpute againſt ſome of the Romyh Clergy, IT Te 
at the head of whom was //z/ton, Prolocutor of the Lower- 

Houſe of Convocation. This Diſputation or Conference 

was managed like the former at London (5). The three Bid. 
Proteſtant Biſhops were forced to be ſilent, by reaſon of P. 90. 
the continual interruptions and noifes which hindered them en. 
from being heard, whence it was inferred they were van- 

quiſhed. "Thoſe who are curious to ſee the particulars of Tom. ; 
this diſpute, will find them in the Hiſtory of the p. 280, Ge. 
Reformation of England, But to mortify theſe Biſhops 

was not thought ſufficient, The Diſpute, which laſted , 

three days, being ended, they were ſummoned to abjure Ridley, 2 


their pretended errors, and, upon their refuſal, excommu- Latimer ex- 
communi. 


cated. 


Prince Philip being inform'd that nothing now retarded The Prince 
the Conſummation of his marriage, left the Gro: the J Spain's 
16th of Fuly, and arrived the 19th at Southampton (7). Galen. 
At his landing he drew his Sword, and carried it naked Furnet. 
ſome time. This myſterious Action was variouſly inter- T. II. p.286. 
preted. Some ſaid it ſignified that he would draw his fern. 
Sword in defence of the Nation. Others believed, that he 
intimated to the Engliſb by this action, that he intended to 
govern them by the Sword. The Magiſtrates of Southamp- 
ton preſenting him with the Keys of their Town, he took 
and returned them without ſpeaking a word. This gravity 
diſpleas'd the Engliſpd, who uſed to be treated more affa- 
bly by*their Sovereigns. The Queen met him at Min- Godufg. 
cheſter, where Gardiner married them the 25th of July. Hollingds, 
The fame day they were proclaimed King and Queen of 1e 
England, France, Naples, Feruſalem, and by many other ts 
Titles (8). The Emperor had lately made a preſent to 
his Son of the Kingdoms of Naples and N Philip 
was but twenty nine years of Age, and Mary was thirty 
eight. Many Cheſts of Bullion (9), brought by Philip, Brings wich 
were landed, which no doubt were a great part of the #i” e great 
one million, two hundred thouſand Crowns, promiſed to _ 
be ſent into England by the Emperor ; but which he was Burner, 
not inclined to part with before the Conſummation of the 
marriage. This infuſed freſh zeal for the Queen's intereſt, 
into thoſe who had before been gained by Gardiner (10). 

Philip, deſirous to acquire the affection of the Engliſh, g,,.;,. par- 
began with Acts of Clemency, which would have pro- dos for E. 
duced that effect, had the reſt of his conduct been anſwera- 1i-abeth, 

ble to them. 8 


Fox. | | 


However, ſome Perſons of diſtinction were . 


the better for his Generoſity. The Princeſs Elizabeth Ocduin. 


was the chief. Gardiner was for removing her out of p. 349: 
the way at any rate, He apprehended, if ſhe ſucceeded fake 
Mary, ſhe would be led by her own intereſt to ſubvert 
whatever ſhould be done in this reign, with reſpect to re- 


ligion. Beſides, it was known, that notwithſtanding all 


her caution, ſhe was reformed in her heart. Now, as it 
was reſolved to perſecute the Proteſtants, there was ſome 
room to fear an inſurrection, under colour of aſſerting her 
rights. The Queen herſelf was not far from Gardiner's 
Sentiments ; but Philip interceded for Elizabeth, and freed 


(1) Another reaſon for this Act, might alſo be, to prevent any diſturbance that might arife from an Opinion broached by ſome of Queen Mary's Ene- 


mies, That it was unlawful for a Woman to govern ; to prove which, Knox and others writ Books ſoon after. 


Strype's Notes on Godwin, p. 344 


(2) A Convocation met at the fame time with this Parliament.” And in the Writs of Summons, the Queen's Title, of Supreme Head of the Church, 


was omitted. See Fox, Tom. III. p. 41. 
(3) Rapin by miſtake ſays, the Parliament was prorogued, 
(4) About April 10. Fox, Tom. III. p. 44. 
(5) It was held April 16, 17, 18. See Fox, Ibid, &c. 


Godwin, p. 3 


44+ 


(66) zoth of April. e 


(7) With a Fleet cf one hundred and fixty Sail. Godwin, p. 345. Jobs Earl of Bedford, the Lord Fitz-Walters, and many other Noblemen, Ce. were 


ſent into Spain to attend on him. Hollingſb. p. 1118. 


(8) Ireland ; Defende:s of the Faith; Princes of Spain and Sicily, Archdukes of Auſtria; Dukes of Milan, Burgundy, and Brabant; Counts of Hab- 


ſpurg, Flanders and Tirol. Rymer's Feed. Tom. 15. p. 404. 


(9) Twenty ſeven Cheſts, each. a Yard and four Inches long, and ninety * Horſe- loads, and two Cart-loads of coined Gold and Silver. Burnet, p-. 286. 


Strype computes, that this Prince's Revenues were yearly worth two Millons, four hundred and feventy thouſand Pounds Sterling · Tom. 3. p. ras 
| (10) Augoft 12, the King and Queen made their Entry into London, Stow, p. 62 5. 22 3”: 426 2 : 5 
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asg. her from this danger (1), This was, doubtleſs, at firſt 
„ Reaſons from a motive of generoſity, It has been pretended, 
nr fl _— that Policy had afterwards a great ſhare in the prefervation 
wh, of this Princeſs, and two ſeveral reaſons are aſſigned, 
Burnet Firſt, it is ſaid, that when he had no longer hopes of 
Children by Queen Mary, he reflected, that if Elizabeth 

died before the Queen, the Crown of England would de- 

volve to the Queen of Scotland, who would bring this rich 
Inheritance to the Dauphin of France, It is indeed true, 

that by Henry VIIT's Will, the Queen of Scots could not 

claim the Engliþ Crown, till after the Poſterity of the 

Ducheſs of Suffolk. But it was not likely, the Dauphin 

would regard this Will ; and he might happen to join the 

Crowns of England and Ireland to thoſe of France and 
Festland, which could not but be prejudicial to the Houſe 

of Avſtria, The ſecond reaſon which induced Philip to 

fave Elizabeth was, as tis pretended, his hopes to marry 

G.dwin, her, if Mary died firſt. Beſides the Princeſs Elizabeth, 
el ſome other Perſons obtained their pardon by Philip's inter- 
mien ceſſion; namely, nine Knights, and the Archbiſhop of 
York (2). It is preſumed, this Prelate was not firm to his 


religion, becauſe all the reſt who were releaſed, were Men 


who ſuited their religion to the times. Probably they had 
© been ingaged in //yat's or the Lady Janes cauſe. Beſides, 


the Archbiſhop of Vr was ſuffered to live in quiet during 


the reſidue of this reign. 
Diſt teaſes Philip's grave manner and reſerved Air gave great diſ- 
e Engliſh. puſt to the Engliſh. None were ſuffered to come either 
kunnen. into his, or the Queen's Preſence, without a formal de- 
mand of an Audience, as is practiſed by Ambaſſadors. 
This render'd the Court entirely unfrequented, the Eng- 


i Nobility not enduring to conform to Cuſtoms ſo op- 


poſite to their own. 


The Duke of The old Duke of Norfolk dicd in September, about a 


Norfolk 3 . . 
FR year after obtaining his Liberty (3). 


be Parla- Mary's third Parliament met the 11th of November (4), 
oe neette Ciſpoſed as the Court could wiſh (5). The money come 
T.11.p.234 from Spain produced ſuch effects, that moſt of the Repre- 

ſentatives only wanted occaſions to ſignalize their zeal for 
The Court the Queen, The Court was ſo ſenſible of this, that 
ſends to fetch without any Law yet made to reſtore the papal Authority, 


over Pole in two Noblemen were ſent to receive Cardinal Pole as Le- 


lity of * i . | | 
E gate, and bring him over into England, One of theſe 


G.dwin, was the Lord. Paget, who having been a principal Friend 
| and Confident of the Duke of Somerſet, and one of that 
Protector's inſtruments to eſtabliſh the Reformation in the 

reign of Edward, was nominated in this of Mary, to 

meet the Pope's Legate (6). Such change had a new 

The 42 reign produced amongſt the Nobility, Whilſt the Legate in 
bis Condem- Flanders was preparing for his voyage, an Act paſſed in Par- 
Saks '* liament to repeal his attainder in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Gavin, This coſt but three days (7), in order to avoid the incon- 
Hollingth. venience of ſeeing a Legate arrive in the Kingdom, ftill 
e liable to a Sentence of death. 1 „ 
His Spech Pole arrived the 24th of November (8), and after com- 
e- the Far, municating his inſtructions to the King and Queen, he 
Gu laid before them, and both Houſes of Parliament ſent for 
Fox to that purpoſe, the occaſion of his Legation. This, he 
1 ſaid, was to bring back to the Fold of Chriſt the Sheep 
„sn, that were gone aſtray: That the Pope, who held on 
Earth the place of Sovereign Paſtor, was ready to receive 
them; and therefore he exhorted the Engliſb to embrace 
Ie Queen an opportunity at once ſo favorable and happy. The 
fanctes her, Queen, who paſſionately deſired to ſee the Pope's Autho- 
32 rity reſtored in England, was ſo moved on this occaſion, 
(Godwin, that ſhe fancied ſhe felt a Child ſtir in her Womb. This 


| Burnet, news was immediately publiſh'd in all places, and even by 


Fox. an order of Council (9), Te Deum was ſung at St. Paul's. 


Some Flatterers ſpar'd not to ſay, that as John Baptiſt 
leap'd in his Mother's Womb at the Salutation of the 
Virgin, ſo here, a happy omen follow'd on the Salutation 
from Chriſt's Vicar ſpeaking by the mouth of his Legate. 
(. ates, The Queen's Women, who ſaw her fo fond of her ima- 


(1) She was releaſed about the latter end of April. Godwin, p. 349» | 


2) Rebert Holgate. The Knights were, Sir Edward Rogers, Sir James 


Vol. II. 


ginary Conception, humoured her in this belief, till the 15 54. 
middle of the next year, when to her great mortification, 
ſhe diſcovered her miſtake. 0 : 

The 29th of November the two Houſes preſented a Pe- t 
tition to the King and Queen, praying their Interceſſion . 
withithe Legate, for a reconciliation of the Kingdom with Ka . 
the Church, from which a horrible Schiſm had long diſ- , 94 
united it, They promiſed in the ſame Petition, to repeal "3" oe 
all Acts againſt the Pope's Authority. Upon this the Le- T. lit p.r8 
gate came to the Parliament, and in a long Speech enlar- 8 
ged upon the Pope's affection and tenderneſs for the King- "2:6" 
dom of England, and the extraordinary favours which in Buchet. 
every age that Nation had received from the Holy See. 

Then he enjoined for Penance the repeal of all the Laws ,,, a: 
made againſt the papal Authority, and granting a full ab- ved e 
ſolution, which was received by both Houſes on their 8 

knees, abſolved alſo the Kingdom from all Cenſures. | Ho Hag. 

The Repeal promiſed by both Houſes could not be p. 1123. 
ready before the beginning of January. By this Act the _— 1 hey 
Pope's authority was reſtored to the ſame ſtate as before Bye . 
the twentieth year of the Reign of Henry VIII. But the eterity, 
five following Articles inſerted in it, were ſo many re- Salut. 


ſtrictions upon the Papal Power. Barnet. 


I. That Biſhopricks, Cathedrals, ind Colleges, ſnould 46itb e 


remain in their preſent condition, 2  Refiriction, 
II. That Marriages contracted within the degrees for- 
bidden only by the Canons, and not the Law of God, 
ſhould be deemed good and valid, | 
III. That Inſtitutions into Benefices made during the 
Schiſm, ſhould be confirmed. 
IV. That all judicial Proceſſes ſhould alſo be con- 
firmed, OG. 
V. That the Alienations of the Lands of the Church 
ſhould be authorized, and the Poſſeſſors ſubject to no 


Cenſures or Proſecutions on that account, 


The Legate ratified all theſe Articles, but with a denun- Ratifed d 
ciation of the judgments of God, on all thoſe who poſſeſſed ** Legate. 
the Church-Lands. As this Article was the moſt impor- 
tant, and obſtructive to a re-union, the Court of Rome 
had not been a little embaraſſed to ſettle it. The Nobi- 4,,;4ces of 
lity and Gentry, enriched with the plunder of the Church cd 4f 


in the two laſt Reigns, were not to be alarmed. On the Rome tyuch- 


other hand, the Canons make the Lands of the Church "5 nota 


ſo ſacred, that the Pope himſelf, however extenſive his 
Power be in other reſpects, cannot alienate them. Conſe- 
quently, Julius III. could not conſent to the Alienation 
made in England, without violating the Canons : Nay, 
his conſent would have been of no force, ſince he would 
have exceeded the bounds of his Power. Mean while, 
had he inſiſted upon the neceſſity of Reſtitution, and told 
the Engliſb, that without it he could not poſſibly abſolve 
them, the affair of the Re-union of England, the con- 
cluſion whereof was ſo paſſionately deſired by the Pope, 
would have been in danger of miſcarrying. This was one 
of thoſe nice affairs, which called for ſome of thoſe expe- 
dients, the Court of Rome ſeldom wants. The Expe- 
dient now made uſe of was to deceive the Enghſh, The... 


Pope firſt gave Pole a general Power (10), which was not T. III. p.231 


thought ſufficient, however, to remove the uneaſineſſes of 
the Perſons concerned. Afterwards he ſent him another (11), 
authorizing him, “ to tranſact with the Poſſeſſors of 
„ Church-Lands for the Rents they had unlawfully re- 
& ceived, and for the Moveables they had conſumed ; in 
<« reſtoring firſt, if the Legate thought proper, the Lands 
< they unjuſtly, poſſeſſed ” (12). This Clauſe in re/toring 
firſt, if the Legate thought proper, had a very equivocal 
meaning. It might ſignify, that the Legate had the liberty 
to oblige the Poſſeſſors to Reſtitution, or to diſpenſe with 
it; or elſe that, he had power to tranſact with them for 
the received Rents before or after the reſtitution of the 
Lands, In all appearance, the Pope underſtood the Claute 


Crofts, Sir Nicolas Tbrogmorton, Sir Nicolas Arnold, Sir Edward Warner, Sir” 


George Harper, Sir William Saintlow, Sir Gavin Carew, and. Sir Andrew Dudley; as alſo, William Gibs, Cuthbert Vaughan, Harington, Tremain, &c. 
They were releaſed January 18, Stow, p. 626.------ Edward Courtney Earl of Devonſhire likewiſe reaped the Benefit of this Generoſity, who, to give 
no more Jealoufy, retired into ſraly, and the Year after died, ſome ſay of Poiſon, being buried zt Padua and put an end to that illuſtrious Family, of 
which he was the eleventh Earl. Barnet, Tom. 2. p. 287. Hollingſh. p. 1129. pj Sf! | pier 


(3) He died at Framlingham in Suffolk, where he was buried O#aber 2. 


Stow, p. 625. Strype,, Tom. 3. p. 200 


(4) In the Writs of Summons, it was remarkable that the Queen omitted her Title of Supreme Head of the Church, as ſhe had done a little -before in the 
Writs of Summons to the laſt Convecation. Rapin dy miſtake makes this to be a Seſſion of the former Parliament. 
(5) The King and Queen rode together in their Robes to this Parliament, having two Swords, and two Caps of Maintenanee carried before them, 


Hollingſh, p. 1122. 


(6) The other Was Sir Edward Haſiing:. Fox, p. 106. Strype, p. 156. 


(7) It was twice read in the Houſe of Lords, on Nowember 17; and the third time on the 19th, when it was ſent down to the Commons; who read it 
twice on Nowember 19, and the third time on the zoth, and ſent it up the 21ſt. The King and Queen paſſed it on the 22d, Journ. Pari. | | 


(8) He landed at Dower the 211t, and came to Lenden the 24th. Fox, p. 108. 


(9) Dated N 'vember 27. In the ſame Order all Priefts, and other Eccleſiaſtical Miniſters, were enjoined, in their Maſſes and other Services, contiru- 
ally to pray Almighty God; that he would continue and bring to good effect, what he had ſo graciouſly begun, Forms of Prayers were compoſed on this 
occaſion by Doctor H-/tan Dean of Weſtminſter, and printed Copies of them diſperſed through the Kingdom. In one of them they prayed God to „ give 


«+ the Queen a Male- Infant, in Faſhion and Body comli c and beautiful, and in 


p. 1123-:---1126. and Fox, Tom. III. p. 115, &c. 
(10, Dated March 8, 1554. Burnet, Tom. III. p. 230, 
(11) It is part of the firſt, See Burnet, ibid. 


pregnant wit notable and excellent. See the Order and Forms in Holling ih. 


(12) Ac cum Poſſeſſoribus bonorum Ecclefiaſticorum ( reſtitutis prius ſi Tibi expedire videretur, immobilibus per eos indebite detentis) ſuper Frucifbus 


male perceptis, ag 


25 


is mobilibus conſumptis, concordandi, & tranſigendi, ac eos deſuper liberandi & quietandi, Cc. Barnet, Tom, III. Colle p. 217 
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Book XVI. : 


in this laſt ſenſe, but was willing to give room to believe, 
that he underſtood it in the firſt, This power appearing 
inſufficient to the Emperor and the Court of England, 
the Pope gave a third not leſs equivocal, and which, under 


a a heap of general Terms, contained certain reſtrictions, 


which left him free to act afterwards as he ſhould pleaſe : 
for his preſent buſineſs was to blind the Poſſeſſors and the 
Parliament, in giving them a ſeeming ſatisfaction. This 
laſt power ran: That whereas, before, he had given 
„ power to his Legate to tranſact with the Poſſeſſors of 
« the Church's Goods, and to diſcharge them from the 
« Rents they had unjuſtly received, or the Moveables they 
« had waſted ; nevertheleſs, to the end that the entire 
reduction of England might become ſo much the more 
s eaſy, by the greater hopes which the Pope gave of con- 
* deſcenſion and compliance on this occaſion, (unwillin 
as he was to keep back the great work of the Salvation 
« of ſo many Souls, by any human confiderations, and 
1 defirous to imitate the good Father going out to meet 
© the prodigal Son) he gave power to his Legate, agree- 
© ably to the confidence he repoſed in him, to tranſact 
„ and agree, by authority of the Holy See, with the 
* Poſleflors of the Goods of the Church, for whom the 
« Queen ſhould intercede, and to give them a diſpenſation 
«* for the future enjoyment of them; with reſervation ne- 
„ vertheleſs of ſuch things, wherein, for the greatneſs and 
% importance of them, he ſhould think fit to conſult the 
„Holy See, for its approbation and confirmation.“ 
This laſt Power, far from correcting what was defective 
in the former, was ſtill more equivocal and uſeleſs. Firſt, 
for the word franſact, which was in the firſt Power, and 
remained likewiſe in this, it is manifeſt, that the Pope did 
not mean by it a bare acquieſcence of his Legate to a poſ- 
ſeſſion deemed unjuſt, and that on this occaſion, a tranſac- 
tion imported at leaſt ſome previous reparation to be made 
to the Church. But for fear the term tranſact ſhould not 
be ſignificant enough, the Pope added in this laſt Power the 


term agree, which evidently ſhewed in what ſenſe he 


would have this Tranſaction underſtood, Wherefore the 
bare acquieſcence of the Legate was uſeleſs, ſince he there- 
by exceeded his Power, which was to tranſact and agree. 
Secondly, under theſe terms future enjoyment, was an equi- 
vocation, ſince the future might imply either a perpetual or 


a a temporary enjoy ment. Thirdly, the Legate could grant 


a diſpenſation for the enjoyment of theſe Lands but to thoſe 
for whom the Queen interceded, ſo that the Queen might 
chuſe whether ſhe would intercede for any Perſon : Nay, 
it is very likely, ſhe would have ſcrupled it, fince, as will 
appear, ſhe herſelf made reſtitution of all ſuch Lands as 
were in her poſſeſſion. Foutthly, all that the Legate could 
do on this occaſion, was inſignificant without the Pope's 


Confirmation, who could revoke it, ſo that the Legate's 


Power was only proviſional. Laſtly, the obligation to 

conſult the Holy See in matters of importance, was alſo 

an uncertain Expreſſion, and liable to endleſs Cavils. 
Pope Julius III, died before he was informed of the 


| ſucceſs of this affair. But if we judge of him by the 
terms of the Power granted to his Legate, he acted with 
uo ſincerity, and his Succeſſor plainly refuſed to confirm 


the Legate's acquieſcence. It was therefore a maniteſt il- 
luſion put upon the Poſſeſſors of the Church Lands, ſince, 
according to the Canon Law, they could thereby acquire 
no juſt Title. On the other hand, they could poſſeſs them 
with a ſafe Conſcience, ſince the Legate, at the ſame 


dime that he gave his conſent to their enjoyment of theſe 


Lands, denounced the judgments of God ready to fall on 
their heads. It will be asked, perhaps, how the Engl 
could ſuffer themſelves to be impoſed upon by ſo palpable 
an artifice ? To this may be anſwered: Firſt, that the 
King and Queen being in the ſentiments of the Court of 
Rome, aſſiſted the fraud as much as poflible, and the Par- 
liament, corrupted with Spaniſb Gold, ſeemed not to ſee 
what they ſaw. In the ſecond place, the Legate's Powers 
were probably ſhewn only to the King and Queen, who 
appeared ſatisfied with them, and the Parliament, without 
examining theſe Powers, ſuppoſed the Legate ſufficiently 
authorized, I have a little enlarged on this Subject, be- 


cauſe it is very material at preſent, and poſſibly may be 


more ſo hereafter, The Engliſh may ſee by this, not 
only the impoſſibility of the Court of Rome's acting with 
ſincerity in this affair, but that, though a Pope ſhould 
have the beſt intentions towards the Po 


might always ſay, with ſome foundation, that he had ex- 


(1) 5 Richard II. 2 Henry IV. 2 Henry v. 


| (2) The other Acts nuw made were theſe: 1. An Act confirming that of 23. of Henry VIII, which enjoined Egyptians (or Cyþ/ies) not to core into 
the Kingdom, upon pain of forteiting their Gods. The preſent Act makes it Felony in any Egyptian to remain a Month in Englandy and forbids the 


eſſors of Church- 
Lands, his conſent would be inſignificant. His Succeſſors 
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ceeded his Power. However this be, the Poſſeſſors were, 1545. 
or ſeemed to be, ſatisfied, and the rather becauſe the Par- 
liament made a Law which in ſome manner diſpelled the 
fears of the Perſons concerned. This Law imported, That 
whoever ſhould diſturb the Subjects, in their poſſeſſion 
of any Lands or Goods once belonging to the Church, on 
pretence of any Eccleſiaſtical Authority, ſhould fall into 
a Premunire. l 
The affair of the rgconciliation being ended, and the 4» A4 
Government become entirely Popiſh, the Parliament paſ- ao 205 
ſed an Act to revive the Statutes of Richard II, Henry ten $tatuin 
IV, and Henry V, againſt Hereticks (1). The Commons 47% 
were ſo haſty, that if their zeal had been indulged, they 3 
would have finiſhed at once what the Court defircd to do Burner, 
only by degrees. They brought in ſeveral Bills, which 
were rejected by the Lords, for fear of alarming the Pro- 
teſtants, and driving them to deſpair, But the C:mmons 
were almoſt indifferent whether their Bills were approved 
or rejected, becauſe, whatever happe:ed, their zeal for 
the Queen was rendered indiſputable, This was the real 
aim of all their Proceedings. 

Afterwards an Act was made by way of Supplement to 
the Statute of Freaſons and Felonies. It was in favour 
of Philip that this Act was renewed, by which, if any- 
Perſon aſſerted, that Philip had no right to the title of 
King of England, during his Marriage with the Queen, 
he was to be ſentenced to perpetual impriſonment, aid to 
forfeit all his Goods: Moreover, that Prince having con- 
ſented to take upon him the Guardianſhip of the Chil- 
dren he might have by the een, and to govern the 
Kingdom for a Son, till he was eighteen, and for a Daugh- 
ter, till fifteen ; it was alſo enacted, I'hat conſpiring his 
death during that time, ſhould be Treaſon. It was like- 
wiſe death, by another Act, for any to pray, that God 


would turn the Queen's heart from 1delatry, or ſhorten her 
days (2). 


The Statutes againſt Hereticks were no ſooner revived, The Ceure 
than the Court took into conſideration how to reduce them, i e Pa 
Their number was great, and without doubt much greater fees were 
than that of their adverſaries. But the latter had the Go- „e propereſt 
vernment for them. In this Party were thuſe who were e e 
indifferent to all Religions, and theſe appeared the moſt brereantt. 
zealous, becauſe it was the true way to render them ac- Burnet. 
ceptable to the Court, On the other hand, the Piote- 
ſtants could not make any uſe of their numbers, becauſe 
they were without ſupport. Beſides, many of them con- Reflection: 
cealed their Sentiments, for fear of loſing their lives and 7” 7 
fortunes. Others, by a principle of Conſcience, choſe to ee | 
ſuffer, rather than reſiſt. So that thoſe who would have | 
uſed force againſt the attacks of their Enemies, would, 
probably, have been ill ſupported, and the rather, becauſe s 
the Emperor would not have failed to aiſiſt the Queen, 
had it been neceſſary. The Pr:teſtants therefore, with the 


greateſt conſternation, ſaw a ſtorm ready to fall on their 


heads, without any poſlibility to avoid it. =: 

In the Council, held at Court on this ſubje&t, Pole was Pole adviſu 
for gentle methods rather than force, thinking this would arr 
only inflame, inſtead of curing, the Evil, and at moſt, Barnet. 


would but increaſe the number of Hypocrites. He added, Gard.ner is 
that the beſt means of converting the Proteſtants, was the J „ere 


Met beds, and | 


Reformation of the Clergy, whoſe irregular lives had fir ſt prevaits. 
given birth to Hereſy. Gardiner, on the contrary, main- Burner 
tained, that only rigour was capable to have any good ef- 
fect upon the Proteſtants. That in the Reign of Henry 
VIII, it was notorious, all ſubmitted to the Statute of the 
ſix Articles, through fear of puniſhment. As Gardiner 
had in many things complied againſt his Conſcience, he 
could not believe that others had more reſolution than him- 
ſelf. For this reaſon he thought, the puniſhment of ſome 
of the moſt obſtinate, would be attended with a blind com- 
pliance in all the reſt, to whatever was enjoined. Hence 
it appears, he was little concerned to gain Men's hearts, 
provided the prevailing Religion found no more oppoſi- 
tion. The Queen, who was a flaming bigot, embraced 
his opinion, But to ſhew Pole that his ſels were 
not wholly neglected, ſhe charged him with reforming 
the Clergy, and left to Gardiner the care of extirpating 
Hereſy. | | 
. the end of the year, the Queen ſent Viſcount A 
Montague (3), the Biſhop of Ely, and Sir Edward Karne Hunt, 
to Rome, with the Tender of Submiſſion to the Pope from gain, 
the King, the Queen, and the three States of the Realm. 

The reſolution being taken to proſecute, with the utmoſt 1555. 
rigour, the Proteſtants, Gardiner, firſt Author of that ad- On 


44 tales 
to ext: 


Heret 


bringing of them into the Realm, upon the Penalty of forty Pounds. 2+ That Perſons arreſted for Manſlaughter, or Felony, ſhall not be bailed, but in 
open Seſſions, except it be by two Juſtices of th P ace at leaſt See Statut. 1 and 2 Phil, Mar. e. . 1% 
(3) Sir Anthony Brown, created Viſcount Monta ue, or Montacutt, on September 2, this year * was alſo William Howard, Baron Hletoard of Ef 


March 11. Sir Jobn Williams Baron of Tame, April -. Sir Edward North Baron of Chart 


e, April 79. Sir Jobn Bruges, Baron Chandois of Sualey, 


April 8. and Gerard Fitz-Gerard Earl of Kildare, and Baron of Opbelley, May 14. Stew, p. 623, 624, 625+ 
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1555 vice, very readily undertook to execute it. He it was who 
in ſpite of all the difficulties which naturally occurred in 
the Queen's Marriage, had at laſt accompliſhed it. He it 
was alſo, who, by his intrigues, had found a way to diſpoſe 
Parliaments to favour the Queen's intentions, with regard 
to Religion, and had effected the work of re{toring the Ro- 
Man Religion and the Pope's Authority. He thought there- 
fore nothing more was wanting to complete his Glory, than 
the f icing the Proteſtants into the Pale of the Church, or 
at leaſt to an outward ſubmiſſion to the Laws newly enacted, 
which is the utmoſt bounds of Man's power. For this pur- 
poſe, he reſolved to begin with Hogper and Regers, The 
fir ſt had been Biſhop of Gluce/ter ; the other was a Clergy- 
man of great repute among the Proteſtants. It was he who 


with Bradford had reſcued Bourn from his danger when he. 


preached at St. Paul's. *T'his Action, charitable as it was, 
had received ſo ill a conſtruction, that the Court took oc- 
caſion from it to arreſt Ropers, in order to remove out of 
the way a Man, who was regarded as one of the Chiefs of 
the Proteſtants, from his great credit and influence with 
the People. It was an Artifice frequently uſed in the be- 
ginning of this Reign by the Court, to impriſon, on frivo- 
Jous pretences, thoſe whom they defigned to facrifice, with 
intent to detain them till Laws were made to condemn 
them. Hacper and Rogers were of this number, and the 


Biirnet. 
firſt Martyrs of this Reign, They were condemned by 


P. III. 


\ To & 3 0 o®. i Y 
Cont. >. Commiſſioners appointed by the Queen, with the Chancel- 


p. $49, a N 
Maty:&» lor at their head (1), and delivered over to the ſecular arm. 


of 1 1 Hooper was burnt at Glouce/ter, and Rogers at London (2). 
3 Hooper was three quarters of an hour in I orment, the fire 
T. III. not being well kindled, fo that his Legs and TI highs were 
firſt burnt, and one of his hand; dropped off before he ex- 
Of Saunders Pired (3). Theſe executions were followed by thoſe of 
ard Taylor. Saunders and Taylor, two other Clergymen of the moſt 
3 diſtinguiſhed Zcal for their Religion (4). Taylor's Puniſh- 
ment was remarkable for his being put into a pitch Barrel, 
and for having before the Fire was kindled, a Faggot from 
an unknown hand thrown at his head, which made it ſtream 
with blood. Afterwards, as he was repeating the 5 Iſt 
Pſalm in Engliſh, one of the Guards ſtruck him over the 
Mouth, and bid him pray in Latin. He was therefore 
obliged to be ſilent, and continue his ejaculations, till the 
moment came which was to finiſh all his Sufferings. But 
while the Fire was kindling, one of the Guards, either thro' 
impatience or pity, knockt out his Brains with a Halbert, 
and delivered him from more cruel 'Torments (5). | 
Grliner - Gardiner finding himſelf miſtaken in his Conjectures, 
transfers bis and that the Puniſhment of theſe four Clergy men produced 
enn not the effect he expected, transferred to Bonner a Com- 
Oonner. . . : . i . 
Burnel. Miſſion, which could not but draw upon him the publick 
hatred, This was no favour to the Proteſtants, for if Gar- 
diner's Leal was cruel, Bonner's was furious. 
Kin) Mean while, theſe few executions cauſed an univerſal 
In an wiver- Conſternation. The Bigots only triumphed. The reſt 
3 who had any Senſe of humanity, could not, without the 
laſt concern, behold Men expoſed to ſuch cruel Sufferings, 
who were accuſed of no crime, and ſolely for their religi- 
ous opinions. It could not but be obſerved how differently 
the Proteſtants behaved from the Ryman Catholicks. In 
Edward's Reign, very few had ſuffered impriſonment for 
their Religion; and in Mary's, no Puniſhment was thought 
too cruel for thoſe Proteſtants, who dared to perſevere in 


e Biſ3ps their opinions. The Biſhops themſelves ſeemed aſhamed, 


t#brozw the 


for, in a ſolemn Aſſembly they deelared, they had no hand 


Se in theſe barbarities. So all the hatred fell upon the King 
Court. and Queen, and particularly the King, as he was bred in 
Vurnet. a Country where the Inquiſition reigned. Philip hearing 


of it, faw that the affection of the Engliſb would be en- 
tirely loſt, if they were ſuffered to continue in this Senti- 
ment. Beſides, he was reſolved not to be the Dupe of 
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the Biſhops, who cleared themſelves at his expence. He 1555. 
therefore ordered his Confeſſor Alphonſo to preach before 7% N 
him, who, before all the Court, charged the Biſhops with (2,7, * 
the Cruelties complained of by the whole Kingdom (6). preactes 
He even challenged them to produce in the whole Scrip- get 
tures one paſſage which allowed Chriſtians to burn Men . 
for matters of conſcience. It was not without aſtoniſhment _ 
that a Spaniard was heard to exclaim againſt burning He- , 
reticks, and condemn cruelties ſo common in Spain. The 
Biſhops were ſo amazed, that the fires remained extin- 
guiſhed for ſome Weeks, but about the middle of March Burnet. 
they were re-kindled, the Biſhops chuſing to incur the pub- 
lick hatred, rather than not proſecute the Proteſtants, The 
truth is, the Court was no leſs inclined to cruelty than the 
Biſhops. But each had a mind to throw the whole blame 
of the Perſecution on the other. Bonner, Biſhop of Lon- wich 
don, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a Fury unbecoming not only C/, 
a Clergy man and a Chriftian, but even a Cannibal. From 
this time the executions of the Proteſtants were continued, 
with a barbarity which clearly ſhewed, that thoſe by whom 
they were ordered, were not at all forced. The Bithops. 
condemned without mercy all who were brought beliore 
them, and the civil Magiſtrates executed the Sentences, 
even more rigorouſly than commanded by the Laws (7). 

About the end of April, the Princeſs £1/izabeth was con- Fir th | 
ducted from JYood/tack to Hanipton-Cturt, where Gardiuecr, 5 
attended by a great number of Privy Counſellors, exhorted Gin. 
her ſeriouſly to merit the Queen's Pardon by an ingenuous FX: 1 
conſeſſion of her crimes. But ſhe poſitively denied to have en 
ever juſtly offended the Queen. At laſt Philip prevailed 
tor an Enlargement of her liberty, at a Seat in the Coun- 
try (8), where ſhe was permitted to retire. As ſhe knew 
all her actions were narrowly obſerved, ſhe avoided con- 
cerning herſelf in any Affair which might give the leaſt 
Suſpicion. During the reſt of this Reign, ſhe applied her- 
ſelf wholly to her Studies, and made a confiderable Pro- 
greſs. But {till ſhe led an uncomfortable Life, as ſhe was 
forced to diflemble her religious Sentiments, to hear Maſs, 
and frequently confeſs herſelf, to eſcape the dangers ihe 
was continually expoſed to (9). In this ſhe was a little 
leſs ſcrupulous than her Siſter Mary had been in Edibard's 
Reign. But it may be ſaid for her, that there was a great 
difference between the Characters of Edward and Mary. 

The fear of Death could not oblige Mary to diflemble her 
Religion, becauſe ſhe was never threatened with it, whereas 
Elizabeth ſaw death continually before her Eyes upon the 
leaſt advantage againſt her, | Z | 

While the Queen was thus expreſſing her Zeal for the 7'* Wen 

Renyſh Religion, ſhe felt a load upon her conſcience which er, er 

ſhe could no longer bear. This was the poſleflion of the C 
Abbey-Lands adjudged to Henry VIII. Pope Jalius III. Burnct. 
- pretended to conſent. that the Poſſeſſors of the Church 
Lands thould not be diſturbed. But he plainly ſhewed that 
nothing was farther from his Intentions, for even before 
the affair of the Reconciliation was ended, he publiſhed a 
Bull, excommunicating all who had taken poſſeffion of any 
Churchor Abbey-Lands, as well as the Princes who ſavour- 
ed or afhfted them. Gardiner indeed had endeavoured to Fox. 
remove the Queen's uneaſineſs, by telling her, this Bull “er. 
concerned Germany alone, and had no Authority unleſs re- 
ceived in England. But it was eaſy to ſee, that a defect 
of Formality could not excuſe a practice in England, 
which was condemned by the Pope as a heinous crime in 
Germany, Be this as it will, the Queen, who believed 
herſelf near the time of her delivery, would not run the 
risk of dying excommunicate. She ſent for her Miniſ- March 28. 
ters (10), and told them it was her fixed reſolution to part I. Il p. at 
with the Church Lands in her poſſeſſion, to be diſpoſed of Burnet. 
as the Pope ſhould judge proper. At the ſame time ſhe Helling® 
ordered them to acquaint the Legate with her intention, 


1 


* 
99 | 


1 0% | (1) See the Names of the reſt of the Commiſſioners in Strype's Mem. Tom. III. p. 180. | | | 5 
N (2) Fehn Rogers was brought up in the Univerſity of Cambridge, and for ſeveral years officiated as Chaplain to the Eng Merchants Adventurers at Antwerp, 
In King Edzvard's Reign he returned to England, and was made Prebend of St. Paul's, and Reader of the Divinity Lecture in the ſame Cathedral. On the 
WIA». 28th of Zaruary, he was convened before the Commiſſioners, excommunicated on the 29th, and burnt February 4. He left a Wife and eleven Children. 
. At the Stake he had it in his Power to have ſaved his Life by .a Recantation : But neither Hopes nor Fears could prevail on him to deſert his Religion: On the 
contrary, he faid, He reſigned his Life auitb Foy, in Teſtimony of the Doctrine be bad preached. Fox, Tom. III. p. 118, 119, Sc. 8 
(3) Jebn Hyper, brought up at Oxfird, was, on account of his Religious Opinions, forced to fly into Germany, in Henry VIIIths time; where he remained 
? 7 conſiderable 7 He had been very diligent in procuring Bonner's deprivation, which undoubtedly was the cauſe of his ruin. He was burnt February 9. 
wk | 0X, p. 145» garn, p. 349. | | F 
1 (4) Laurence Sanders, ke up at. Eaton School, and King's College in Cambridge; and afterwards Miniſter of Church-Langton in LsiceBer ſhire, and of Alba's 
WL ! {;2vs Bread-ſlreet, London: was burnt at Coventry, February * Fox, p · 132, Se. 
tu (5) Doctor Rowland Tay!oy, Rector of Hadley in Suffolk, was burnt February 9. Idem. p. 166, Sc. 
FG (6) He preached on February 10, 1555. Far, p. 181. IO & — | 2 
1 h (7) Robert Ferrar, Biſhoy of St. Davids, was burnt at Caermartlen, March 30,-—— As was Thomas Tomkins, a Weaver, in Smithfield, on March 16. 
Wy DE Thomas Cauſlon, at Raleigh, and Thomas Hiobed, at Horndon on the Hill, in Eſſex, the 26th ; Jobn Laurence, at Colcheſter, the 29th; George Marſh, at Cheſter, 
"hs April 24 3 Jobn Cardmaker, Canon of Wells, and Jobn Warne, Upholſterer in London, May 30, in Smithfield ; and others, in ſeveral other Places. The Earl 
I of Oxford, and the Lord Rich, were very buſy againſt theſe poor People. See Fox, Tom. III. 
«ſj (8) Probably at Hatfie/d But the was obliged to keep in her Family Thomas Pope, one of the Privy-Council, Gage, and ſome others, who were to be con- 
14 ſtant Spies upon her Actions. Geduwwin, p. 349. | | 
— 57 (9) Her anſwer to the dangerous Queltions concerning Chriſt's real Preſence in the Sacrament, has ſomething in it at once artful and ſolid. 


if | | Chriſt was the Word that ſpake it; 
| He took the Bread and brake it : 
And what the Word did make it, 


hy! | That I believe and take it. 
165 . 77 
10 | (io) William Paulet, Marquiſs of Vincheſter, and Lord-Treaſurer, Sir Robert Rocheſter, Controller, Sir William Petre, Secretary of State, and Sir Francis 


dg i'd, Maſter of thy Wards. Fox, p. 22 1 Burnet, Tem. II. P. 308. 
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1555. and give him a liſt of thoſe Lands that ſtill continued in ſuch murmurs, that Bonner himſelf, whether thro' ſear, 1555, 


the Crown. or ſome other motive, moderated his fury fo far, as to B. = 
vie uus Pope Julius died the 23d of March, a few days before ſend away, without trial, Perſons brought before him for \\,..... 


lis, audi this Reſtitution. Marcellus II. ſucceeded him the 9th of Hereſy. This conduct drew from the King and Queen a "xy 


, = JON April. The new Pope was preparing to make a great ſevere Letter to him (3), in which, aſter expreſſing their { 755 

* 1 Aree 5 0 » I 6 A £ 1 S. it upon a 
= cob dies Reformation in the Church; but Death ſurprized him Surprize, they exhorted him not to be remiſs. This was |; 8 
4 mou gie, whilſt he was meditating this project, the 22d day after ſufficient to renew the Perſecution with more fury than + e und 
8 and is ſuc- 


— 


"44 iy his Exaltation. | before. Bradford, who had been ſome time under Sen- se, 

Paul IV. The news of Marcellus's Death being brought to Eng- tence of death, was burnt in July (4). Ridley Biſhop of d 

Se ag land, the Queen formed the deſign of raiſing Pole to the London, and the venerable old Latimer (5), who had been Latimer 
Arne d- 


Pontificate. She even made ſome advances towards it, Biſhop of Vorcgſter in the reign of Henry VIII, ſuffered Vo OS 
but, on the 23d of May, the Cardinals aſſembled in Con- 


, 
447 


. . aui, 
Martyrdom in November. I omit many other Mlartyr- Burn. 


3 dlave, elected Cardinal Caraffa, who aſſumed the Name doms in ſeveral places of the Kingdom, becauſe my deſign Fox. J. f. 
Fs of Paul IV. The See had not of a long time been filled is not to write a Hiſtory of the Church. Let it ſuffice 


with a Pope more haughty, or more proud with his power. to ſay, that in the courſe of this year, ſixty- ſeven Perſons 
1 He was no ſooner raiſed to the Papal Chair, than he re- were burnt, amongſt whom were four Biſhops, and thir- 
5 5 ſolved to carry his Authority as high or higher than any teen other Eccleſiaſticks (6). 

"7 Punt. of his Predeceſſors. The Ambaſſadors of England (1) ar- When the King and Queen writ to Bonner to rekindle 7% 2: 
3 rived in Rome the very day of his election, but were not his zeal, the Queen believed herſelf upon the point of be- 7 9/47" 
= admitted to audience till a Month after. This delay was ing delivered. The 29th of May, the Courtiers were in gun. 
11 owing to Mary's aſſuming the Title of Queen of Ireland, a readineſs to convey the news to different parts of the yp. 

which the Pope would not ſuffer, pretending that the R- Kingdom (7). In the beginning of June, a rumour was kene, 
man Pontiff only had a right to erect Kingdoms. As the every where ſpread, that ſhe was delivered of a Prince, 


(OY 


13 


_ Ambaſſadors had no Inſtructions to relax on this Article, The Biſhop of Norwich ſung Te Deum in his Cathedral. 
+! 25 . . . . . . . . 
„ their audience would have been long deferred, if the Pope One Prieſt, more officious than the reſt, deſcribed in his 
2 7-7 had not thought of this expedient. He privately erected Sermon the Lineaments of the new-born Prince. But 
25 C&ES C1: . . . - . 
n. 5, a King. Ireland into a OR + and at the ſame time ſert to this pretended Pregnancy ended at laſt in ſome moles caſt 
Ts 4. the Ambaſſadors to acquaunt them, that otherwiſe he would forth by the Queen at ſeveral times. This vas a grievous 
: —=— Punt: not ſuffer them to give their Queen that Title in a publick diſappointment to the Queen and the whole Court (8). 
5. audience, This difficulty being removed, the Ambaſſadors King Ph:lip was no leſs diſmayed. He had only married Phil» 
2 were admitted to audience, and the Pope with great Cere- in hopes of having Children by the Queen, and thereby 55 en 
ez mony told them, that in token of his eſteem of the King uniting England with the monarchy of Spain. This ac 
- and Queen of England, he had erected Ireland into a King- cident, and perhaps the opinion of the Phyſicians, that 
8 | dom, by virtue of his power to create new Kingdoms, and there was no likelihood of any Children, entirely deſtroying 
- ie r. 7 ſupplant old ones. Afterwards, in private audiences, he theſe hopes, he grew weary of a Wife, who had neither 
Fe beate, Warmly preſſed the Reſtitution of the Church-Lands, and youth nor beauty, and reſolved to apply more cloſely to 
> we Rſiitu- told the Ambaſladors, that he expected the whole ſhould be his other affairs. Beſides, he was doubtleſs informed by 
. Feb reſtored without any exception. He ſaid alſo, he intend- the Emperor his Father, of his intention to reſign to him | 
* Clu, and èd to have the Payment of St. Peter's Pence continued; his Spaniſp Dominions. He left England therefore the nn 
> le Payment for which purpoſe, he would ſhortly ſend a Collector into 4th of September (9), to go into Flanders, leaving the vnvivnde 
Y " Rube England; and that the Engliſb were not to expect St. Pe- Queen extremely mortified at his coldneſs, of which ſhe 1 5 
: Burnet, ter would open the Gates of Heaven to them, ſo long as was but too ſenſible. . 
1 they uſurped his Patrimony on Earth. The Ambaſſadors, Before the King's departure, a diſcovery was pretended 4 7-7-4 
= not to exaſperate this haughty Pontiff, were contented to of a Conſpiracy againſt the Queen. Several Perlons were me 88 0 
5 anſwer him with ſubmiſſion, but did nothing, as indeed arreſted, and ſome put to the Torture. But as no Con- Stow. 
Ph: they had no power to meddle with theſe points. feſſion was drawn from them, very likely this Conſpiracy Hoilingihe 
3 N f . . . 1: * . : . . . ; 
ZO. od. While this paſſed at Rome, the Privy-Council being in- was only a falſe ſurmiſe, deſigned to incenſe the Queen 
„ > „% form'd, that the Juſtices of Peace, and particularly Thoſe againſt the perſons accus'd. | 
res te , 3 „. : 7 4 3 . . . — TY . 
k of the RI the Juſtices of the County of Norfolk, were indulgent to the Proteſtants, In the courſe of this year, a ſtrict Inquiry was made af- Ap 
b. WCET ſent inſtructions to them to act more agreeably to the in- ter them who had pillaged the Churches and Monaſteries, g f 
net. Kok _ 2 tentions of the Court. This ſnews the Biſhops were not and particularly after thoſe who were employed in the vi- Ce ard 
1. I. alone guilty of the Cruelties exerciſed againſt the Prote- ſitation under Henry VIII. This was a good expedient ee 
Collect. ftants, but that the Court was equally poſſeſſed with this to draw large Sums from thoſe Men, who were forced to 
8 Sag furious zeal. In theſe inſtructions was an article enjoin- open their purſes to eſcape a ſeverer puniſhment. _ 
Bf 41.411. ing the Juſtices to have Spies in every Pariſh, for giving The Parliament met the 21ft of October, and did no- A 47 E 
3 p. 214, 217. information of all Perſons who were remiſs in their Duty thing conſiderable, beſides the making an Act to approve mw 3 
1. Blame in point of Religion. This was fo like an Inquiſition, and confirm the Queen's reſignation of the Firſt-Fruits e Eg 
. 9 San e that it was imputed to the Counſels of the Spanzards, and Tenths (10). The Lords were deſirous to make a ge and 
__ == 7 which render'd them extremely odious, there being no- Law to confiſcate the Eſtates of thoſe whom the fear of 98 
3 thing more cpntrary to the Engliſb humour and govern- Perſecution had driven out of the Kingdom; but the 
1 ment. Notwithſtanding theſe inſtructions, and the Court's Commons rejected the Bill. Moſt of the Members be- 75 Coen 
5 ſevere orders, the Violences already committed occaſioned gan no longer to pay the ſame deference to the Court as 55 3 
e | 5 | 9 | | TL.ords. 
1 (1) Anthony Brown, Viſcount Montacute, and Thirlby Biſhop of Ely, G!yn Biſhop of Banger, Sir Henry Huey, &c. Strype, Tom. III. p. 210, 227. 
| . * (2) On the 7th of June. Burnct, p. 310. 3 | 
| TY (3) Dated May 24. The Queen particularly required of him t perform the Office of a good Paſtor, and either to reclaim the Hereticks, or proceed agatnſs 
arch 28. K them according to Law, Burnet, Tom. Il. Coll. p. 285, 8 | | : | 
ro (4) Fobn Bradford, born at Manchefter in Lancaſter, was Fellow of Pembroke-Hall in Cambridge, and made by Biſhop Ridley, Prebend of St. Paul's. 
III. p.221, He was condemned January 31, and burnt July the firſt, with one Fobn : cafe, a Tallow-Chandler, in Smithfield. Fox,” (2 
xaete (5) Theſe two excellent Prelates were burnt together at Oxford, October 16. Their Behaviour was comparable to any thing left upon Record of the pri- 
llingſh. mitive Martyrs. Ridley was born of a good Family in Northumberland, and b cht up at Nexocaſtle School, and Pembroke Hall in Cambridge; of which laſt 
he was Maſter. He was Chaplain to King Henry VIII, by whom he was p:*moted to the See of Rechefter, and tranſlated by King Edward VI. to that of 
London. He was one of the able Champions of the Reformation. His Piety, ning, and Solidity of Judgment, were admired by his Friends, and dreaded 
by his Enemies. The Night before his Execution, he invited the Mayor of Ox erd and his Wife to fee him die. And when the good Woman melted in 
Tears, he ſpoke to her with an Aſſurance, which was capable to baniſh her S»rfow, in the thought thateſo much firmneſs on ſo melancholy an occaſion, 
could be the only Gift of Heaven, inſpiring and animating him againſt his approaching Agony. He comforted Latimer at the Stake, who was ready to re- 
turn the kind Office. He was ſo little diverted by the Terrors before him, that he even gave a ſerious Attention to the Sermon preached by a furious Bi- 
got; and was ſufficiently calm to have anſwered the exceptionable Parts of it, Which he offered to do; but he was not allowed to diſplay his Eloquence and 
Reaſon, which might have ſhaken his Audience, and made more work for his Perſecutors. He left the World with an Act of Juſtice, by a Petition ſent to 
the Queen, that either the Tenants of the Biſhoprick of London might be confirmed in their Leaſes, or their Fines reſtored out of his Goods, ſeized when he 2 
was impriſoned. His Torment was lingering by the ill-placing of the Faggots to burn him: And his Legs were almoſt conſumed before the Fire reached 
his Vitals. Latimer was born at Thurcafton in Leiceſlerſhire, and brought up at Cambridge. He was made by King Henry VIII, Biſhop of Worcefrr, which 
See he reſigned, as is related in the former Volume. He had a noble Simplicity, and in his Sermons arraigned the Vices of great Sinners with plainneſs, 
which, unadorned with Human Eloquence, found a way to their Hearts, and made the Felixes of the Age tremble before him. One illuſtrious Robber 
made Reſtitution in his Hands of Money ſtole from the Publick, or the Treaſury, moved by one of his Diſcourſes on Reſtitution, which pierced his Con- 
ſcience, and obliged him to ſacrifice Gain to Godlineſs. He comforted Ridley at the Stake (who had done as much for him) and, unſhaken with all the 
Triumphs of reigning Popery, propheſied, that they Twwo ſhould light ſuch a Candle in England, as by God's Grace fhruld never be extingulſbed. He was 
ſoon out of his pain, and fell aſleep; and finiſhed a Life which, through a Courſe of eighty years, and in the Corruption of the laſt Ages, preſerved the 
Piety, Simplicity, and Integrity of the firſt. Fox, Tom. III. | | 
(0) 2 5 _ Jebn Philpat, Archdeacon of Vincheſter, Son of Sir Peter Philpot, Kt, was burnt in Smithfield, December 18. As were ſeveral others 
at Canterbury. zee Fox, py 
(7) William Howard, the Lord Admiral, was appointed to go to the Emperor, Ratcliff Lord Fitz-Walter to the French King, Sir Henry Sidney to the 
King of the Romans, and Richard Sbelley to the King of Portugal. Strype, Tom. III. p. 219. 
(8) Fox relates, That a Woman told him, before Witneſſes in 1568, that ſhe lived near Alder ſgate, and was delivered of a Boy on June 11. 1555, and 
after ſhe had born it, the Lord North, and another Lord, came to her, and defired to have her Child from her, with very advantagious offers, as that the 
Child ſhould be well provided for, Cc. But ſhe would in no caſe part with the Child. Fox, Tom. III. p. 271. Thus; as Zurnet obſerves, being at a time 
that the Queen ſeemed to be every day looking for her Delivery, may give ſome Suſpicions. Tom. III. p. 244. $I 
(9) He ſet out from London for Dover, Augaſt 29. Strype, p. 227. | 4-4 
6 (19) This Bill was read in the Houſe of Lords, on the 20th, 21ſt, 23d, and 26th of November, the Viſcount Hereford, and the Lord Cobbam, diſſenting | 
rom it. And in the Houſe of Commons it was read November 2 


; 26, and December 3. On which laſt day it was carrigd, upon a Diviſion of one hundred 
ninety fix, againſt one hundred twenty fix, Fourn, Part, T 0 | - 4 | 2 


formerly, 
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him to ſpare his life for ſome time. Tt is pretended he was 


| 1555. formerly, whether their Penſions were withdrawh after 4 1 15559 Wl 
[; compliance to almoſt whatever was deſired; or they would natural Son of Richard Moodvil, Brother to Queen Eliza- . 

ft : not be the inſtruments of reſtoring to the Clergy an Au- beth, King Edward IV's Wife, and that this was the cauſe 9 
fl thority ſo odious to the Nation. Beſides, moſt People of his ſo ſudden advancement to the Biſhoprick of Vin- 1 
wif were grown weary of the cruelties exerciſed againſt inno- chefter, in the reign of Henry VIII. Dr. Burnet has = 
1 cent Men. However this be, the Queen met with great clearly proved, in his Hiſtory of the Reformation, that Gar- EE 
| The Commens mortifications in this Seſſion. When ſhe deſired a Supply diner was one of the principal Authors of Henry's Divorce 
| _ 54. of money, the Commons, with great freedom, replied, it with Catherine, This, one would think, ſhould have ren- 

14 the Curt. was not juſt to burden the People with expences which dered him equally odious with Cranmer to Queen Mary : 

' ſhe might eaſily have ſupplied, if ſhe had kept the Church But his zeal for the Romiſh Religion effaced all, After his 6 Pub, ; 

[4 Lands. So, it was with great difficulty that ſhe obtained death, the Chancellorſhip was executed by Commiſſion (5), 1 

1 Tic Parlia- a moderate Subſidy (1). The Parliament, ſeeming re- from the 13th of November to the firſt of Zanuary follow- 

[ih pros 5 ſolved not to be directed any more by the Court, was diſ- ing, when Heath Archbiſhop of York had the Seals deli- 
| ſolved the gth of December (2). „ % % hg tt 
4k Gardiner It is not ſurprizing that the good Intelligence between The day after diſſolving the Parliament, the Queen re- The Pope 4 
10 53 the Queen and the Commons began to decreaſe, ſince the ceived a Bull from Pau IV, erecting Ireland into a King- ee 
Wl Burnet, Miniſter, who had hitherto been employed to manage that dom, this Pope preſiuming, that the Erection made in the hund i», a 
|. F Houſe, was no longer in the world. I ſpeak of Gardiner, Reign of Henry VIII, was null and invalid. Probably, er eh 

bal! who died in the beginning of this Seſſion, in which he the Queen, who was tull of ſeruples, was not diſpleaſed to 5 
ll | | had been but twice preſent (3). He was ſeized with his receive this Bull without her deſiring it. : Cs 
it fickneſs the very day he received the news of the death of The King's abſence, and Gardiner's death, did not hin- The Peg. 

100 4 Ridley and Latimer, which he impatiently waited for. der the fires from being re- kindled about the end of this 5 
00 RE He refuſed to fit down to dinner till he had received it, yer, for the burnl.g of Proteſtants. This ſhews, that 
ik Hullingſh. and was without that Satisfaction till four in the afternoon, Philip and Gardiner were not the only Authors of theſe 

* | He then dined with a good appetite, and after dinner was v, but that the ſource of them lay in the Queen's . 
Mt ſeized with a ſuppreſſion of Urine, which brought him f10us bigotry | my | ; Wo 
* : to his Grave in few days. It is ſaid, that during this in- It was ikkewiſe about this time that Charles V, reſigned Charles oy Pp 
10 diſpoſition he felt ſome remorſe for his paſt conduct, and all his Span'h Dominions to Philip at two different Hop 15 5 

lol ſometimes ſaid, he had erred with St. Peter, but not times (6). Abe following year, he reſigned likewiſe the Philip, and = 

FR mourned with him. He was a Man entirely attached to Imperial Dignity to his Brother Ferdinand (7). Paul IV. 15 Eraber 5 

N | the World, of great Wit, and of equal craft and diffifmu- long refuſed to own the new Emperor, pretending, that the . = 1 

jel lation (4). He directed his Talents ſolely to the ſupport- reſignation of the Empire ought to have been made to | 1 5 
0. | ing and augmenting his own Authority. Pope Paul IV, him (3), by —_- 

I Geawin, promiſed him a Cardinal's Hat, It is alſo pretended, that The 21ſt of March, Cranmer ſuffered the Martyrdom 1556. 1 
0 to procure the Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, promiſed to to which he had long been deſtined. He had been declared 3 15 

10 | Paole, he had ſo flandered him to the Court of Rome, that Heretick from April 1554. But this Declaration was at- G dia. 5 

10 the Pope had reſolved to recall, and even puniſh him as tended with only a bare Ex communication, the power Stype. IF 

0 a ſavourer of Hereſy, becauſe he did not approve the vio- of the Judges, who had condemned him, reaching no far- Burnet. 1 

bill! lent methods practiſed for the Converſion of Proteſtants, ther, At laſt, in September 1555, he was tried at Ox- bw 

my... Gardiner's hope of ſucceeding to the Archbiſhoprick, was ford before two Commiſſioners (9), one delegated from the 15 
1 | the reaſon that Cranmer was ſuffered to live; becauſe Pope, and one fiom the Queen. His Accuſation contain- Y 
N Gardiner waited till Pole was recalled. Though in all ap- ed, That he had been twice married: That he had kept 4 

1 | pearance, his religion was that of the Church of Rome, a Wife ſecretly in the Reign of Henry VIII, and openly = 
x he had conformed to all Henry VIIT's changes. But in that of Edward: That he had publiſhed heretical Books, 1 
bh: the hope he had groundleſly conceived, that Henry would forſaken the Communion of the Romiſh Church, and de- 5 
ö at laſt return to his firſt Sentiments in Religion, put nied the real preſence of Chriſt in the Saciament, He 5 
0 him upon ſome practices which rendered him ſuſpected, owned all theſe facts, and upon his Confeſſion, was cited 35 

and robbed him of the fruit of his diſſimulation. During to appear before the Pope within eighty days; a needleſs 1 
ö the reign of Edward, he diſſembled fo far as to eomply citation, ſince he was detained a Priſoner. The 14th of Godwin, 

F outwardly with the Laws concerning Religion; but at February, Bonner and Thirleby were ſent to Oxford to de- Hy "I 
ö the ſame time he ſufficiently diſcovered that it was with grade him. Bonner executed his Commiſſion with his uſual SE 
| regret, To this was owing his deprivation, thoſe who inſolence, and with bitter railleries and invectives againſt 1 
| / then managed the religious affairs, being perſuaded that Cranmer, during the Ceremony. But Thirleby melted IH 
* | his diſſimulation did more harm than good. In the reign into Tears. Cranmer was clothed in Pontifical ' Robes 1 5 
ih | of Mary, he was no longer forced to conceal his Senti- made of Canvas, to render him ridiculous, and then ſtript 15 
br ments Nay, perhaps he affected a greater zeal, than he of that ludicrous attire, piece by piece, according to the Ce- 1793 

really had, for the Romiſb Religion, to recommend him- remonies of degradation practiſed in the Church of Rame (io). PZ 
by. ſeli the more to a bigotted Queen. By this he acquired But what was ridiculous, was, his being condemned for 5 
Mi, her favour, and became her firſt Miniſter, having art- Non-appearance at Rome, though he was all the while a 3 
i fully gained the Emperor to his intereſt, When he cloſe Prifoner. „ 3 
ſaw his Credit firmly eſtabliſhed, he turned his revenge Death ſhould of courſe have immediately followed the Sie": ar 4 
upon his Enemies into Barbarity. They had been con- ſentence of the Commiſſioners, and his degradation. But 4%. | 
| tented to detain him in Priſon ; but he could only be ſatis- ſo many ſnares were laid to overcome the conſtancy of this * 

"a _ fied with burning them alive, Ridley and Latimer, amongſt Prelate, that, by infirmity, and the hopes of ſaving his . 
"A others, felt the terrible effects of his Vengeance. He had not life, he was prevailed with to ſign an Abjuration (11). His 3 
15 | fo long deferred the Satisfaction of cauſing Cranmer to enemies, it ſeems, ſhould have been ſatisfied with engaging 3 
| periſh in the flames, if his own intereſt had not induced him in this weakneſs, but his death was what they want- EE 

(1) The Laity granted her, from every Perſon werth from five Pcunds to ten Pounds, 8 d. in the Pound; from ten to twenty Pounds, 12 d. in the Pound 3 | 
2 _ r Townes. and upwards, 16d, And all Strangers to pay double. The Clergy granted 6s. in the Pound to be paid in three Years. Stevens, 

i i F ( The Acts make in this Parliament were as follows: 1. That every Man, for every hundred and twenty Sheep he feeds, ſhall keep a Milch Cow, and 
1 rear a Calf. That two Surveyors ſhall be choſen in Eaſter Week in every Pariſh, who ſhall take care to have the High- ways mended. 3. That Purveyors 
in ſhall not take Victuals within five Miles of Oxford or Cambridge. 4. An Act for the regulation of Watermen and Bargemen upon the River Thames. | =_ 
10 | (3) He died of a Droply, Newember the 12th, or, according to others, the 13th, and was buried in the Cathedral of Wincbeſter, where his Effigies upon his 5 

6 Monument is yet to be ſeen, though ſomewhat defaced. Gadzvin, p. 351. Strype, ibid. Com. Hit. | | EC 
We. (4) He was a Man of ſome Learning; for he underſtood the Canon and C'vil Law as well as moſt of his time; he wrote Latin with eaſe and purity ; and . 
Wa | few of his Contemporaries excelled him in the Greek Language. Burnet, p. 321.-———As to his Perſon, his Succeſſor, Biſhop Poinet, gives this deſcription of 1 
11 bim: He was cf a ſwarthy Colour, hanging Look, frowning Brows, Eyes an inch within his Head, hooked Noſe, wide Neſtrils, a Sparrow Mouth, great | OM 
(1 _— Hands, and Jong Talons, rather than Nails upon his Toes, which made him go uneaſily. Strype's Notes on Godwin, p. 351. ied 
1 | (5) The veal was delivered to Sir Nicholas Hare, Maſter of the Rolls. Rymer's Feed. Tom. XV. p. 426. c = 
MA (6) October 25. Strada, I. 1, | 
thi) (7) Charles, after his Retirement, delighted very much in mechanical Curioſities, and particularly had great Variety of Clocks, which he tried a long time 

Þ to cauſe to ſtrike exactly together, but could never bring it about. Whereupon he broke out into this remarkable Exclamation : © How vain and fooliſh is 

1 . it 5 Princes to endeavour to make all their Subjects be of one Mind in Religion, when no Art is able to make a few Clocks ſtrike together Burnet, 

1 i 3) This Year, the Heralds were incorporated by the Queen's Letters Patents, bearing date Fuly 18. Rymer's Fed. Tom. XV. p. 425. This Vear 

Wi. alſo, on March 14, died Fobn Rujje!, the firſt Earl of Bedford, and was buried on the 22d, at Cheyne's in Buckinghamſhire. Stow, p. 626. 
lj | | 9 SR Biſhop of Glouceſter was Commillioner from Pole, and the King and Queen delegated two aſſiſtants, which were Dr. Martin, and Dr. 

3 Wl 10 His Behaviour in this Ceremony was uniform and becoming. He was not ſorry, he ſaid, to be thus cut off, with all this Pageantry, from any relation 
170 | to th+ Church ot Rome, but declared t to be great Injuſtice to condemu him for nt going to Rome when he was ihut up in Priſon; and, denying the Pope had 
(#6 any Authority ove: him, appealed from this Sentence to a free General Council Burnet, p. 333 ———This Spectacle, as Codwwin obſerves, was tufficient, net 
he! only to ext ut Compaſlion from his Enemies, but even to melt .nanimate things into Tears: The Primate of Englaud, that lately flouriſhed in the higheſt 
" Honour and Authority with Princes, moſt ven rable for hi; Sanctity of Life, for his Age, Perſon, Learning, Gravity, and innumerable Excellencies of Mind, 

1488 now y th» Malice of the Remanifts, dreſt in a ridiculous vid Habit, baited with Scurrility and contemptuous Revilungs, and dragged to a moſt inhuman and 

Wit, tor ncnting death, p. 353. ; | 5 : 1 5 ; 

0 | 2 . ; rage prevailed upon to ſubſcribe not only one Form of Recantation, but ſix diſtinct ones, which the Reader may ſee in Strype's Mem, Tom, II. 
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Book XVI. 
1356, ed, and nothing leſs would content them, The Queen, 
The Queen who pretended a merit in forgiving him his private of- 
5 1 +» fences, and in being moved only by a zeal for Religion, 
dove dit ſeeing all her meaſures broke by his Abjuration, pulled off 
burnt. the mask, and figned a Warrant for burning him, not- 
. withſtanding his Abjuration. Then it was that Cran- 
He repents mer came to himſelf, and, full of ſhame and confuſion, re- 
and ſuffers tracted at the Stake, and reſolved, the Hand which had 
pron m__ ſigned the fatal Abjuration, ſhould firſt ſuffer, He held it 
Strype. extended in the fire till it dropped off (1), and then was 
Burnet obſerved to beat his Breaſt with the other. Thus he ex- 
pired, teſtifying a repentance for the fault he had com- 

mitted. His Heart was found entire in the aſhes, after 

his whole Body was conſumed, which occaſioned divers 
reflections, foreign to my purpoſe. The Enemies of the 
Reformation triumphed in the fall of this Prelate, and the 
Proteſtants excuſed him in the beſt manner they could (2). 

Po'e ſucceeds Pole was conſecrated Archbiſhop of Canterbury the day 


bima! after his death. It ſeems he had his Conge d' elire with 
3 his Election, and his Bulls from Rome diſpatched before 
Burnet» this time, becauſe the order for the reſtitution of the Tem- 
oy 5 py poralities bears date the 2 1ſt of March, the day of Cran- 


Pole cleared mers death (3). It is therefore without foundation that 

from the A Pole is accuſed of haſtening his death, to take poſſeſſion of 

2 % his Archbiſhoprick, becauſe there was almoſt a month be- 

2 s tween the Queen's Warrant for burning Cranmer, and the 

e Cranmer's Execution. Pole had no need of Cranmer's death to be 

9 955 poſſeſſed of the Archbiſhoprick, vacant ever ſince his Pre- 
deceſſor's Condemnation. And indeed, he was now Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury before Cranmer died, having been 
elected in England, and approved by the Pope, as is ex- 
preſſed in the Order for reſtoring the Temporalities, dated 
the 21ſt of March. 


+ Toe Perſecu- All the reſt of this year was a continual and violent 


tion continu- 


55 Perſecution of the Proteſtants. The furious Bonner, who 
Fox. had the care of puniſhing Hereticks, not contented to 
Turnet. burn them one by one, ſent them in Troops to the 
flames; ſo that in the year.1556, eighty five periſhed by 

| his barbarity. The very Women were not ſpared, and 
Bin the fury of the Perſecutors fell upon innocent Infants. In 
Parbar'y* the Iſle of Guernſey, a Woman big with Child being con- 


demned to be burnt, and the violence of the fire burſting her 
Womb, a Boy. fell into the flames, which being ſnatched 
out by one more merciful than the reſt, was, after a ſhort 
conſultation, thrown in again by command of the Ma- 
giſtrates who ailifted at the execution. dp 
While by theſe violent Proceedings the utter ruin of the 


6 
The Queen 
repairs old 


Mineferier, Proteſtant Religion was endeavoured, the Queen, on the 


other hand, laboured to ſupport that of the Church of 
Rome, by repairing old Monaſteries, and founding new 
ones (4). Perhaps the had more advanced her deſign to reſtore 
the religious Houſes, had not the Nobility and Gentry 
taken the alarm. It happened, even in the laſt Seſſion of 
the Parliament, that ſome of the Commons, upon hearing 
a Propoſal concerning that affair, laid their hands on their 
Swords, and boldly ſaid, They knew how to defend their 
own Properties. The Queen ſeeing ſo many obſtacles, 
and not thinking it proper at that time to puſh the affair, 
reſolved to wait a more favorable opportunity, and proceed 
gradually. Mean while, ſhe gave a Commiſſion to Bon- 


and eritts 
New ene. 
Burnet. 


Razes ſeve- 
ral Pieces out 


of the pub. ner, and ſome others, to raze out of the publick Records 


lick Records. whatever had been done by Henry VIII, againſt the 
oe gt ; Monks and the Pope, and particularly the accounts of the 
"P37" Vilitations of Monaſteries, and the Renunciations of the 
Papal Authority by the Monks. "This has made the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Hiſtory of that time very defeCtive, and yet, 
notwithſtanding the care of the Commiſſioners, many Re- 
cords of this nature eſcaped their diligence, and temain 

to this day. | | | 


Aﬀairs be- The War till continuing between France and Spain, 
F.awecnd Without the Intervention of the Engliſh, Philip was de- 
Spain. ſirous of either a Peace or a T ruce, to have leiſure to fix 
10 mays himſelf firmly on the Throne, lately reſigned to him by 
5 Emperor his Father. His Queen had mediated for 


this Peace or Truce, and obtained, that the two Kings 
ſhould ſend their Ambaſſadors between Calais and Ardres, 
where they had indeed met the 2 1ſt of May the laſt year, 
but without coming to any concluſion (5). The Advance- 
ment of Paul IV. to the Papal Throne, rendered the 
Peace ſtill more difficult, He was a Pope of the moſt 


( x While he was but ning he ſometimes cried out, That unworthy hand. 
(2 


5 Elia. Strype's Mem. 


(6) February 6. Burnet, p. 345 
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45 
extravagant pride, and though fourſcorg, years old, was 4 <6, 
forming vaſt Projects. He cannot be better compared 
than to Julius II. He had two Nephews, one a Cardinal, 
and the other Governor of the Fecle aſtical State, and 
both mortal Enemies of the Family of the Colonn!, whoſe 
ruin they had reſolved, and conſequently the King of 
Spain's, who ſupported it, To elfen their deſign, they 
perſuaded the Pope their Uncle, that they had diſcovered 
a Conſpiracy formed againſt him by the Spaniards. In 
conſequence of this pretended diſcovery, they opened the 
Packets of the Duke of Alva, Viceroy of Naples, and 
therein pretended to find inconteſtable proofs, They com- 
mitted Cardinal Colonni to Priſon, and arreſted the En- 
voys of Philip and the Queen of England. Then they 
ſeized Palliano and Nettuno, two Teowns belonging to the 
Colonni. 

But not ſatisfied with this, they ſoon after induced Pe Paul 
their Uncle the Pope, to declare War with Spain, with- 1” 


mikes 


N g f ; a League 
out having either Money or Troops to ſupport it. He 2/7 France 
was therefore obliged to have recourſe to the King of 48, 


France, who was in actual War with Philip, For this 3 
purpoſe, he propoſed to him the Conqueſt of the Kingdom Burnct. 


Burnet, 
of Naples, and offered him all his forces to execute that 
deſign, provided he would affift him in the War he had 
undertaken. This Propoſal being laid before the Council — 


of France, the Cardinal of Lorrain ſupported it with all 
his Intereſt, This Cardinal had then ſuch influence over 
the Court, that no Perſon almoſt durſt contradict him, 
though it was eaſy to ſee that a League with the Pope 
could bring no advantage to the King. The Cardinal's 
aim was to procure for his Brother, the Duke of Guiſe, 
the command of the Army which ſhould be ſent into 
Itah. Lo | | 

This League, offenſive and defenſive, was therefore be- 
gun at Paris, and ſigned at Rome, where the Cardinals of 
Lorrain and Tournon had repaired the beginning of Oc- 
tober 1555, The Pope promiſed the Inveſtiture of Naples 
to a Son of France; and the King, on his part, engaged 
to ſend into that Country an Army of twelve thouſand 
Foot, five hundred Men at arms, Fa as many light Horſe. | 
But ſhortly after, by the mediation of Mary, Henry II. 4 Trace 
and PhyJip concluded a five years Truce, figned the 5th corcluded = 
of February, 1556. The Pope complained loudly, that the Pra 
King of France had left him to the vengeance of the Spain. 
Spaniards, Indeed, the Duke of Alva had now approached Thusnus, 
Rome, and taken ſome places, and amongſt the reſt, O/ta, 
which the Pope's Nephews had neglected to ſtore. In 
this extremity, the Pope and his Nephews had no other 
refuge, than to prevail with the King of France to break 
the Truce with Spain. It was with this view that Car- 
dinal Caraffa repaired to Paris, as Legate à Latere, de- 
claring, that he came to effect a Peace between the two 
Crowns. At the ſame time, the Pope loaded with praiſes 
the Queen of England, for mediating a Truce, and exhorted 
her not to leave her work unfiniſhed, but endeavour to 
change the Truce into a firm and laſting Peace. Mean 93. Pee 
time, the Legate, by his Intrigues and magnificent Pro- rc 
miſes, prevailed at laſt with the King to break the Truce, 8 * 
without alledging other reaſon, than that the Pope was op- France 7 
preſſed by the Spaniards, though his Holineſs had firſt de- #reat it. 
clared War againſt Spain. 9 | | 

In January 1557, Cardinal Pole viſited both the Uni- 1557. 
verſities. Whilſt he was at Cambridge, Bucer and Fagius, The Bones of 
two German Divines, dead ſome years before, were ridi- har Sr 
culouſly cited before the Commiſſioners to give an acccount yr Cam- 
of their Faith, and upon their non-appearance, both were go - - 
condemned to be burnt. This Sentence was followed by Tu" 
a Warrant from the Court to execute it, and the two | 
Bodies in their Coffins were tied to ſtakes, and conſumed 
to Aſhes (6). At Oxford, Peter Martyr's Wife was dug The Me of 
out of her Grave by order of the Legate, and buried in a a _ 7 
Dunghill, becauſe having been a Nun, ſhe had broke her N 
Vow. At firſt a Proceſs was intended againſt her as a 
Heretick. But as ſhe had never learned to ſpeak Engliſb, 
no witneſs could be produced to ſwear, he had ever heard 
her utter any Hereſy. If all had been thus dug up, who 
might have been preſumed to die Hereticks ſince the Re- 
formation, there would have been work enough. In all 
appearance, the ſuffering Peter Martyr to go out of the 
Kingdom was heartily repented. If the Body of his 


Fox, 


He died in the fixty ſeventh Year of his Age, and the twenty third of his Primacy, and left a Son of his own Name, who was reftored in Blood, 


(3) Rapin by miſtake ſays, he was made Archbiſhop the day Cranmer died. Though he had been elected, and approved by the Pope, Pole thought it 
indecent to be conſecrated as long as Cranmer lived, yet his chooſing the next day for it, brought him under the Suſpicion of having procured his 
ſo that the Words of Elijab to Abab concerning Naboth, were applied to him, Thou baſt killed and taken poſſeſſion, Burnet, Tom. 2. Pp. 340 

(4) Laſt year ſhe founded a-new, the Monaſtery of the Franciſcans at Greenwich : And, this year, built two Houſes for the Dominican in Smithfield ; 
a Nunnery at Son ; a Carthufian Monaſtery at Sheen; and turned Weſtminſter again into a Monaſtery. Burnet, p. 340. 

(5) The Engli Ambaſſadors were, Cardinal Pole, (accompanied by Sir William Cecil for whom he had a 
the Earl of Arundel, and the Lord Paget: They wont over te Calais, May 18, Strype, Tom. 3+ p. 218. 


Death, 


particular Eſteom ) the Chancellor Gardiner, 


M | Wife, 
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185 Wike was thus treated, what muſt he have expected, had 
he been Rill in the hands of his Perſecutors (1) ? 6 
The Magi. The violences hitherto ated upon both the dead and 
pay 57% the living, had a quite contrary effect to what the Queen 
Per{-cetion. had imagined. The Eccleſiaſticks only continued their 
Are mncited he the Inſtruments of theſe Barbarities, 
by the Coun 


<t redou. ing informed of it, writ circular Letters to all the Towns, 


Sethe to inflame their zeal. in the Perfecution of Hereticks. But 
TOO theſe Letters produced no great effect. 

The Aces The Queen and her Miniſters inraged to hear from all 
Kraut: a 


Commiſion Parts that the number of the Proteſtants increaſed rather 
erding to e. than leſſened, reſolved, as ſome have ailured, to erect an 
ret an d. Inquiſition in England, like that in Spain. To this end, 
3 * a Commiſſion was granted the laſt year, empowering twenty 
pornet. one Commiſſioners (2) to fit upon Triais of Hereſy, with 

T.II.p 347- a power ſo unlimited, that no other Rules were preſcribed 
than their diſcretion, nor any Perſon whatever exempted 

Tox- from their Juriſdiction. This was followed by a Perſe- 

T. Ul. cution, in which ſeventy nine Proteſtants periſhed. 

The Duke of While theſe things paſſed in England, the Duke of 

Bab Guiſe arrived in Ttely, with the Army deſigned ſor the 

warches' inte : 

Italy. Conqueſt of Naples. He ſtayed ſome time at Rowe, where 
he found nothing ready of what the Pope had promiſed. 
Nevertheleſs, he entered the Kingdom of Naples in April, 
where he performed no great Exploits. Shortly after, he 
was recalled by the Pope to the relief of Nome, cloſely 
blocked up by the Duke of Alva. 

3 On the other hand, Philip finding, the French had 

+ ing Mary broken the Truce, reſolved to exert his ut moſt to eſta- 

io 4 Rapture bliſh his reputation in the beginning of his Reign. He 

3 raiſed for this purpoſe an Ar. ny of fifty thouſand Men, 

Than, Who were to act in Picard); and to make himſelf more 

Burnet. formidable, tried all ways to gain the Queen to his Inte- 

__ reſts, notwithſtanding the Agreement in their Marriage- 
Articles, and his Oath to give no cccaftion of Rupture be- 
tween England and France, His Creatures about Ma- 
ry perpetually inſinuated to her, that ſhe was ill treated 
by the King of France, who not content with receiving 
the Engliſb Fugitives that retired into his Dominions, 

„ had even given Penſions to ſeveral. Theſe inſinuations 

0 began to operate on the Queen. But to put her quite out 

» ref this. of humour wich Henry, an artiſice“ was uſed, which ſuc- 

Mcivil. ceeded according to the deſires of thoſe who contrived it, 

were probably, to do Philip ſervice. Dr. Motton, the Engliſi 
Ambailador in France, ſent for one of his Nephews to 
Paris, and gave him proper inſtructions to accompliſh the 
Project. This young Man applying himſelf to one of 
the King's Gentlemen, dzired a private audience of the 
King, ſaving, he had an affair of great conſequence to com- 
municate to his Majeſty. The King refuſing to ſee him, 
ordered him to apply to the Conttable of /Zont:vorence. 
Matton, in his Conference with the Conſtable, told him, 
he was ſent by the Inhabitants of Calais, who were g 
nerally Proteſtants, and defirous to put themſelves into the 
hands of the French King, provided they might have li- 
berty to profeſs their Religion, The Conſtable liſtning to 
this Propoſition, bid him explain how it might be effected, 

and liking the Project, told Motton to come to him again 

and talk of this affair. But Motton (3), inflead of re- 

turning to the Conſtable, crofled the Seas back into Eng- 

land, and made his report to the Queen and her Miniſters 

rag . of what paſſed at Paris. Whereupon the Queen thought 

EY the King of France was no longer to be regarded, fince, 

act. Pub. in the midſt of Peace, he was forming projects to ſur- 

XV. p. 456. priſe Calais. It appears, that in February ſhe had reſolved 

upon a rupture with France (4), ſince, by an Order of 
the 19th of the ſame month, Commiſſioners were ſent to 
the Sheriffs and Juſtices of Peace to levy forces, and have 
them in a readineſs to march upon the firſt notice. Shortly 
after, another affair happened, which furniſhed her with 
the deſired pretence to declare War againſt France. 


the bead of One Staff;rd (5) having ſecretly obtained affiſtance from 
fome Men the Court of France, aſſembled ſome Engliſh Fugitives, and 


mo 2 embarking them, landed them in Scotland, towards the 
raljes an 1 


ſarreftion end of April, and marched directly to Scarborough, where 
Godwin. 2 Rs 1 | 


—_ (1) About the beginning of this year, came an Embaſly to England, from 
Stow- . d land. See Stozw, p. 629.----- 
Hollingh, ange, 10 l kat Co 


order to ſettle a Trade in that Country, 
of four Conſuls, and twenty four Aſſiſtants; and Seba. 
courager of this Branch of Trade. Hackluit, Vol. 1. 


(2) Theſe were, Bonner Biſhop of Londen, and Tbirleby of Ely ; the Lords Windſor and North ; Secretary Bourne, Sir Jobn Meordant, Sir Francis En. . 
Sir Nicolas Hare, Sir Thomas Pope, Sir Roger Cholmley, Sir Richard Read, Sir Thomas Stradling, Sir Rowland Hill, Serjeang 


glefield, Sir Edward Walgrave, 


Raſtall ; Dr. Cole Dean of St. Paul's; William Reper, and Randulph Cholml 
Doctors of Law. Burnet, Tom. 2. p. 347. 


(5) Thomes Stafford, ſecond Son of the Lord Stafford. Hollingſb. p. 1133. 
(6) He was executed at London, May 28. Gedwin, p. 354. 


(3) Gedzvin ſays, there was one thouſand Horſe, four thouſand Foot, and two thouſand Pioneers. Godroin, p. 355. So Stow, p. 631: Anthony Browne 
Viſcount Montzcute, was Lieutenant General, the Lord Grey of Wilton Lord Marſhal, the 


Colonel of the Foot: The Names of the other Perſons of Diſtinction in this Ar 


(9) July 7. Godwin, p. 355. 


(10) With an Army of thirty five thouſand Foct, and twelve thouſand Horſe, beſides the Engliſh Troops. id. 


(11) See their Names in Tbuanus, I. 19. 
(12) On Auguſt 27. Hollingſh. p. 1134. 


(14) It ſeems he was then in England; it was the Bulls that were ſtopt at Calaie, See Bernef, Tom. 3. P. 411. (whe, 


8.3 
— 4 


ey, Eſquires; William Cook, Thomas Martin, Fobn Story, and Fobn Vaughan 
„ 1 13 That is, Boctor Morton's Nephew. 9 hs 7 N 
(4) War was proclaimed in England againſt that Kingdom, June 7. Stoxw, p. 641. | | 


al 


of ENGLAND. Vol. II. 


he ſeized the Caftle, and publiſhed a Maniſeſto againſt the 1557. 
Queen, pretending ſhe had forfeited all her right to the 

Crown, by introducing Spaniards into the Kingdom. He 

had even the boldneſs to aſſume the Title of Protector of 
England. But the Earl of J/efmoreland aſſembling ſome Ii made Pn. 


rage; but the Magiſtrates began to relax, and fcrupled to Troops in the North, retook Scarborough, and made Staf- Jener. 
The Council be- ford Priſoner, with three of his accomplices (6). 


King Philip arrived the zoth of March (7) in England, 2 
where eight thouſand Men were ready to paſs into the England. 
Lore- Countries. Shortly after his Arrival, the Queen ſent 4% See 
a Herald to declare War againſt France, The 17th of 2 aut 
June the eight thouſand Erxg/;/h (8) under the Conduct of France. 
the Earl of Pembroke left England, and joined the Spa niſb + whey 
Army commanded by the Duke of Savoy; after which guet 


Philip himſelf departed in July (9) to return to Bruſjels. apa 


The Duke of Savoy having made a feint, for a Month, Sr. Quintin 


to attack ſeveral Places in Picard), fell ſuddenly upon St. Dae 

Quintin (10), which was in ill condition, and had only a Godwin. 

Garriſon of three hundred Men. All that the Conſtable, Burnet. 

who commanded the French Army, could do, was to detach Hollingd- 

his Nephew Admiral Chatillz with three. thouſand Men, 

to throw himſelf into the Town. T he Admiral ſucceed- 

ed in part, having got in the Night through the Quarters 

of the Beſiegers. But inſtead of three thouſand, only 

ſeven hundred followed him, the reſt having loſt their 

way, With this Reinforcement he made a gallant defence, 

in hopes that the Conſtable, though much weaker than the 

Enemy, would uſe all poſſible endeavours to relieve him, 

and indeed nothing was neglected by the Conſtable. He 

was even ſo ſucceſsful as to throw Audelot, Brother of the | 

Admiral, into the Place with five hundred Men. But in be Bab 

his return, aſter his Succeſs, he was attacked by the Duke 7 St: Lau- 

of Savoy, who routed his Army, killed two thouſand five ptr 

hundred of his Men, and took him Priſoner, In this 

Battle, called the Battle of St. Laurence, ( becauſe fought _ 

on the roth of Auguſt, the Day dedicated to that Saint,) aer 

France loſt a great number of Princes and Noblemen killed 

or made Priſoners (11). The Conſternation was fo great, 

that if the Duke of Savoy had marched directly to Paris, 

it was believed nothing could have prevented his Entrance, 

But inſtead of this, he drew back to his lines, and eight 

days after carried the Town by ſtorm (12), and took the 

Admiral Prifoner on the breach. All France exclaimed a- 

gainſt the Pope, who had occaſioned this Rupture. But 

the Biow was ſtruck. The King of France's laſt Reſource 

was to call the Duke of Guiſe out of Italy, where he was 

making no great progrels. 5 | 6 
When the Pope heard the Queen of England had decla- The Pope in- 

red War againſt France, he was ſo angry with Pole, as if oy ror 

he could have hindered it, that he recalled all his Le- ar 

gates (13), including Pie in the number; but Karne the Burnet. 

Engliſh Ambaſſudor remonſtrated to him by ſome Cardinals, “pe. 

the Miſchiefs which from thence might enſue to Religion. 

At laſt, after many Sollicitations and Remonſtrances, the is dH 

Pope, without revoking his order, promiſed only it ſhould / . 

not be notified to Poli, and told the Ambaſſador he was in- 

ciined to continue the Cardinal in his Legation, if the 

Queen ſhould defire it. This was before the Battle of 

St. Laurence. But when News of the loſs of this Battle, and 

the recalling of the Duke of Guiſe were brought to him, he 

was again extremely incenſed againſt Pole, and reſolved to 

ſacrifice him to his Revenge. For this purpoſe he ſent for He reealis 

Peyto the Queen's Conſeſſor to Reme, and, creating him %, and 

Cardinal, put into his hands the Bull of Polz's Revocation, 7 

and appointed him for his Legate in England. But the %; wh 

Queen, being informed of this, writ to Peyto who was on /i/ * 

his return, that if he offered to ſet foot in England, ſhe nds, 2g i 

would bring him within the Præmunire. This Letter England. 

ſtopt his Journey (14). Mean while, though the Pope's 8 

Brief was not delivered to him, Pole abſtained from the OR 

Functions of his Legateſhip, being unwilling to give the 

haughty Pontiff a plauſible pretence of Complaint, who had 

long hated him. e ? 

When the Duke of Guiſe had quitted Itah, the Pope, 73 pipe 

unable to defend himſelf againſt the Duke of Aba, who makes a 


was near Rome, made a Peace with Spain, and left France 88010 with 
reſbares Poles 
Evan Baſilowitz Emperor of Rufſia, to ſettle a Trade between that Empire 3 


Three Eng!!/> Ships having firſt in the year 1553, failed to Ruſia, under the Conduct of Sir Henry Willzugbby, in 
in the year 1555, Queen Mary incorporated the Merchant Adventurers to theſe Parts, into a Company, conſiſting 
ian Cabot, born in Briftcl, of Genceſe Parents, was conſtituted the firſt Governor, being the chief En- 


(7) Stow ſays, it was March 18. p. 630. 


Earl of Rutland General of the Hoile, Edward Lerd Cliuton 
my, ſee in Hollingſh, p. 1133. | 


(13) In May. Burnet, p. 352. 
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Book XVI. 


in the lurch (1). 7 
Pole was reſtored to his Office of Legate. 
The Duke of Mean time, Henry being recovered from his Conſterna- 


Guiſe e. tion by Philip's not improving his advantages, the Duke of 
turns to . . 2 ; 
France, Guiſe had time to come to his Aſſiſtance, and was imme- 


1557. By a ſecret Arvicle of this Treaty, 


Henry ſolli- diately conſtituted his Lieutenant-General, On the o- 


* _ ther hand, Henry ſollicited the Queen- Regent of Scotland 
2 to break the Peace with England, and that Princeſs was 
und fes ag ready to oblige him. But ſhe had a powerful Party 
Rupture againſt her, which was for preſerving the Peace. Where- 
er fore, as ſhe could not bring the States to the reſolution ſne 


Buchanan» deſired, ſhe took another courſe to accompliſh her deſign. 
3 She fortified Aymouth, contrary to an expreſs Article of 
the Treaty lately concluded with England; and thereby 
engaged the Engliſb to oppoſe it with force. This produ- 
ced indeed a Breach between the two Nations (2); and 
the Scotch Army under the Conduct of d Oyſel, even entered 
the Frontiers of England. But the States ſtill hoping to 
repair the Breach made in the Peace without their Con- 
ſent, required d Oyſel, by an expreſs order, to return, which 
Negotiates a he was forced to obey, The Regent ſeeing how low her 
ee Authority was, preſſed the Court of France to haſten the 
the Queen of Marriage of the Queen her Daughter with the Dauphin, 
Scots and the to the end that Prince being in poſſeſſion of Scotland, might 


3 be more maſter of its Forces and Counſels. Henry im- 
proving this advice, immediately fent Ambaſſadors into 
Scotland to ſettle with the States the Marriage-Articles (3). 

The Qucen in The War which was preparing in Scotland, and that al- 
3 ready began in France, greatly embaraſſed the Queen, be- 
Burnet. Cauſe ſhe wanted Money, She tried to raiſe money by 
Stryp2s way of Loans: but without ſucceſs, She was therefore 


obliged to call a Parliament for the zoth of January, 
though with regret, becauſe ſhe feared, that to obtain a 
Supply, ſhe ſhould be forced to remit her Severities again(t 
the Proteſtants. | | 
About the end of the year, Philip gave notice to the 
Queen of a deſign forming by the Court of France upon 
cate core} Calais, and made her an ofter of his Forces to ſtrengthen 
72m purpoſe. the Garriſon, which he knew to be weak. This advice, 


Philip gives 


ber notice to 


Godwin. being laid before the Council, was immediately ſuſpeCted 
eee to be an Artifice of Philip, to put himſelf in poſſeſſion of 
Hollingſn. Calais, on pretence of reinforcing the Garrifon. "This, 
5 though a bare ſuſpicion, was not entirely improbable. 
Mean while, the Counſellors, as if it had been a moſt e- 
vident Truth, could not believe that France had any in- 
tention to beiiege the Town, though it was not provided 
with the fourth part of the neceſſary Troops and Ammu- 
nition. It ſeemed, that the ſole reputation of the Town 
was to be its Security. So, the advice was neglected and 
nothing done for its relief, though the Governor, William 
Lord Wentiuorth, was not wanting in his Sollicitations (4). 
Site and Nothing leſs was to be expected from a Council compo- 
0 un ſed chiefly of Eccleſiaſticks, who were only intent upon 


15 58. the ruin of the Proteſtants. After ſo ſhameful a negle& 


Godwin, of providing for the ſafety of Calais, the Queen and her 
Thuanus Miniſters were in the utmoſt conſternation, upon the news 
Burnt: that the Town was actually loſt (5). The Duke of 
Guiſe belieg'd it the firſt of Fanuary, and carrying the 
Fort called Newnambridge (6), which commanded the 
Avenues from the Land, and alſo the Rishank which com- 
manded the Harbour (7), obliged the Governor to capi- 
tulate the ſeventh day of the Siege. After he was Ma- 
ſter of the place he ordered all the Engliſb to depart, as 
Edward III. had expell'd the French two hundred and 
Ard of ten years before. Then he fate down before Guiſnes, 
ee e commanded by Lord Grey (8), with a Garriſon of eleven 
Thuanus. hundred Men. But the Garriſon was ſo diſcouraged by 
rang 
Hollipgſh. to do. Burnet, p. 354. 


22. M A R V. 


Incapacity, and their moſt zealous Adherents chuld not 


the loſs of Calais, that on the firſt attack, they quitted tr 
the Town, and retired into the Cittadel. Mean while, 
the Engliſb Governor perceiving the French were fallen to 
plundering , made a Sally and beat them out of the 
Town; but deſpairing to keep it, ſet it on fire, and re- 
tired. Soon after, the French cloſely inveſted the Cittadel, 
and in an Aſſault the Garriſon loſt three hundred Men. 
After this, the Governor ſeeing no poſſibility of a lonper 
reſiſtance, ſurrendered himſelf Priſoner of War with his 
whole Garriſon. The Caſtle of Hames, ſituated in an 
almoſt inacceſſible Marth, might have made ſome reſiſt- 
ance ; but the Garriſon fled, and leſt it to the Francs 
Thus in the middle of Winter, and in lefs than fiftcen 
days, the Engl; loft all the remains of their antient © on- 
queſts in France, by the Incapacity of a Queen, whole 
thoughts were wholly ingroſs'd by one affair, as if the 
deſtruction of the Proteſtants had alone merited her appli- 
cation; and by the negligence, if it deſerves no worſe 
name, of her Council, Such was the Fruit, England 
reaped from her alliance with San, notwithſtanding ail 
Gard:ner's care to prevent a mixture of Tntereſts between 
the two Crowns. The non-performance of this article 
ſhows, how the reſt would have been obſerved, if Philip, 
had he had any Children by the Queen, cou!d have 
introduced himſelf, as their Guardian, into the Govern- 
ment of the Kingdom, 

The Loſs of Calais made great noiſe in England. The 
Proteſtants took occahon to arraien the Government; 
and the Creatures of the Court were { confounded, that 
they durſt not open their mouths in juſtification of the 


Miniſtry, 


The Untafia 

neſs of the 

Queen tf 9 

thrs Los, 

a and tbe 

Some accuſed them of Treaſon, others of . 
of the Pec- 

WP 0 ry* I * Hie. 
but own their negligence. The two Governors of Ca- Burnt, 


lais g) and Guiſues were the moſt unhappy. Beſides the 
lots of their reputation, the Miniſters, to inſinuate to the 
People that tnute places were loſt by their fault, ſuffered 
them to remzin priſoners, and no care was taken for 
their releaſe, But no one had a more lively Senſe of this pant. 
loſs than the Queen (10), She perſectly knew the value 
of Calais after it was taken, which rendered Fng/and al- 
ways formidable to France, becauſe the Ergl;h could, in 
twenty-four hours, land great Armies in that Kingdom. 


The Greatneſs of the loſs has ſince been fill more ſen— 


ſibly felt. From that time, France, except when diſtract- 


ed with civil wars, no more ſhowed jor England that 


regard, ſhe was before forc'd to pay. 9 
Immediately after the taking of Calais, Philip ſtrong- Philip pref 


ly preſſed the Queen to make a vigorous effort to recover /* 9 Ween 
to make a + 


it, before France had time to repair and fortify it. But pg, j.. . 
it was not poſſible for the Minifters to find means to exe- Reewery of 
cute ſuch an Undertaking. Upon a coinputation of the Cone. 

neceſſary expence for the Fleet and Army, it was judged T. II. p. 2 59. 


dangerous, contidering the general diſcontent, to load the Collect. 


People with fo great a burden, even though the Parlia- ! 32“. 
ment could be brought to a compliance (14). This was ſent 
to Philip in a letter of thanks for his advice and ofters. 
But beſides this reaſon, there was another of great weight, 
namely, the fears of the Miniſtry, the Council, and the 
Queen her ſelf, that the ſiege of Calais would oblige them 
to interrupt the perſecution. So, in the belief that one 3% ,;; 


year more would ſuffice to deſtroy the Reformation and Sucht. 


the Reformed, they judged it proper to deter the Siege of Funct: 
Calais till a more convenient Seaſon. | | 
The Parliament (12) which met the zoth of January, Ibe Parla- 
did nothing conſiderable, [beſides granting a Subſidy hes 
the Queen, after the Clergy had led the way (13). The 5 b 
Houſe of Commons was filled with perpetual complaints 25 


(1) The Duke of Alva was forced to come to Rome, ard on his Knees to beg Pardon for invading the Patrimony of the Church 3 which he condeſcended 


(2) But Queen Mary endeavoured to adjuſt all Differences, by appointirg Henry Newt! Earl of W efsmoreland, Cuthbert Biſhop of Durham, and Dr. Hanner, 


and Martin, to treat with the Scorrzfþ Commiſſioners. 


See Rymer's Fœd. Tom. 15. p. 457, 464. 


(3) This year, on July x5, died at (helſey, Ann of (leves, the fourth Wife of Henry VIII. and was buried at Weſtminſter, Auguſt 3- Stew, p. 631.- -- 


April 30. Tm Percy was created Baron Percy, and Moy 1, Earl of : Northumberland. Rymer's Fad. Tom. 15. p., 461, 402:------ Th's 
was ſo great a Dearth, that Wheat was ſold at 27. 13s. 4d. the quarter; Malt 26. 43. 


Malt 6s. 8d. and Rye 35s. 4d. a quarter. Stow, p. 631. 


Wheat came to be ſold at 5s, 


year, there 
Peaſe 2/, 61. 8d. But the next Harveſt proving plentiful, 


(4) The Council of Erg/and had raiſed numercus Foices, to zo to the relief ot that Place; but they were detained at Dover, either for want of Tiant- 
port-Ships, or elſe by a Sturm, which happened at that time, and was fo violent, that the like had not been krown many years before. Stow, p. 032 


_ Hollingſh. p. 1136. | 
(5) The Engl'þ 
Siege, 


Garriſon conſiſted cnly of five hundred Men. and there were not above two hundred of the Townſmen, that cou!d be ſerviceable in a 
The whole Number of the Inhabitants amounted to about four thouſand two hundred Pei fons. 


Stow, p. 632. 


(6) He divided his Army into two Brdies, and with one attacked Newnambridge, and with the other the Risbank at the fame time. Godtoin, 5.356. 
(7) The Town being thus ſhut up, the Frerch next drew the Water out of its Current, by wnich the Ditches about the Town and Caſtle were drained ; 
and having contrived ways for their So'diers to paſs over the Mire, without ſinking in, they made the Aſſaut, aſter having opened a great Breach by their 


Cannon, Burnet, Tom. 2. p. 357» 


(8) Of Wilton, Stow. | 


—— — 


\ 


(9) The Lord Wentworth was tried by his Peers, April 2. 1559. on a Suſpicion of Cowardice or Treachery, in the Surrender f this Town, and was 


acquitted. Stow, p. 638. 


(10) She was fo affected with it, that ſhe abandoned herſelf to Deſpair ; and told thoſe about her, ſhe ſhould die, though they were yet Strangers to the 


Cauſe of her Death; but if they would know it hereafter, they muſt diſſect her, and they ſhould find Calais at her Heart 
(11) The Computation they made was thus: There could not be ſent, ws any purpoſe, under twenty thouſand Men 


Gedtoin, p. 358. 
: The Pay of them for ſix Months 


would riſe to 170, oo J. Garriſons, and an Army againſt the Scots, and ſecuring the Coaſt aga nt the French, would come to 150,000 J. The ſetking cut 
of a Fleet, and an Army by Sea, would amount to 200, oo0 I. There was alſo great want of Ammunition and Ordnance. All this wou'd riſe to above 


520, 000 J. Burnet, Tom. 2. P · 35 . 


9 | 
(12).In this Parliament, the Abbot of Wefminfter, lately re-edified into a Monaſtery, and the Prior of St. Jobn of Jeruſalem, had their Wiits and fate 


in it. Journ. Parl. 


(13) The Clergy (of the Province of Canterbury only) gave eight Shillings in the Pound, to be paid in four years. And the Laity granted a Subſidy and 


a Fifteenth. The Subſidy was four Shillings in the Pound of Lands, 


(eight Shillings of Strangers, ) ard two Shillings and eight Pence of Gecds from every 


Perſon worth five Pounds, to be paid before June 24. Fourn, Parl. In this Parliament it was enacted, That if any Perſon carries away a young Wo- 
man, under fixteen years of Age, without the conſent of her Patents or Guardians, he ſhall ſuffer two years Imptiſonment; and f any one marries a Wo- 


man under that Age, he ſhall ſufler five years Impriſonment. 


that 


Te HISTORY 


that by the pernicious Counſels of the Miniſters , the 
Queen had exhauſted her Treaſury, by the reſtitution of 
the Church-Lands, and new foundations of the Mo- 
naſteries. 

This affair being finiſh'd, the Friends of the Court 
brought in a Bill to confirm all the Queen's Letters Patents, 
without explaining themſelves farther, This was ſtrenu- 
ouſly oppoſed by one of the Members, who urged that 
a power ſo unlimited would put the Kingdom in danger, 
and the Queen in a capacity to diſpoſe of the Crown from 
the right Heirs. The Commons were offended with theſe 
inſinuations againſt the Queen, and ſent the Member to Pri- 
{on (1). But tho! the Queen ſeemed pleaſed with the zeal 
of the Commons for her reputation, ſhe clearly ſaw how 
far they were from any thoughts to deprive the Princeſs 
Elizabeth of the Crown. It is not known what was the 
intent of ſo general a confirmation: but 'tis likely, the 
/ Authors had ſome view diſadvantagious to Elizabeth. 

Fw Sent of In this Seflion, Ambroſe and Robert Dudley, Sons of the 


48 
1558. 


A Prop:ſal 
in the Houſe 
of Commons 
cauſes great 
Suſpic ions. 
Statutes. 


Dikeof late Duke of Northumberland, were reſtored in blood. 
UR i ; : 
Northim- Henry, their Brother, loſt his Life at the Siege of St. 


After this, the Parliament was prorogued from 
the 7th of March to the 7th of November. 


berland reſt; Luintin. 
red to their 


Jonyurse 8 , , . 
95 ; In April, this year, the Dauphin at laſt married Ma- 
The Dau- yy the young, Queen of Scots (2). After many difficulties 


d phin married 


to the” vein the States of Scotland granted the Dauphin the Title of 
#f Scots” King of Scotland, upon a ſolemn promiſe from his Father, 
Buchanan. that he ſhould content himſelf with the bare Title, and 
not concern | himſelf in the Government of the King- 


The Princeſs d 

Elizibeth in 
great dau- 
e.. 

EUrnet. 


om. | | 
The Princeſs Elizab:th was now in more danger than 
ever. The Queen ſentibly declined in her health. She 
ha! not been well manag'd during her pretended Preg- 
nancy, becauſe ſhe having committed herſelf to the care of 
Women who only flatter'd her, ſhe had neglected to con- 
ſult the Phy ſicians, who might have prevented the con- 
ſcque:ices of that accident. From that time ſhe never 
enoyed a ſound health, She was naturally melancholy, 
and this temper was increas'd by her many mortifications 
in the two former reigns. Afterwards, the diſguſt of the 
King her Husband, of which ſhe was but too ſenfible, 
ſtill augmented her melancholy ; and the loſs of Calais, 
brought her to ſach a ſtate, that ſhe could bear the fight 
but of very few Perſons. The Body ſympathized with 
the mind, and ſhe felt herſelf grow daily weaker, In 
this condition, ſhe was troubled with the ſame reflexions 
on her Sitter &£/z4beth's account, that had before diſturbed 
Edward on her's ; namely, that after her death, what ſhe 
had with ſo much pains eſtabliſh'd, would be infallibly o- 
verturncd. Ihe Bithops were ſtrongly perſwaded of this. 
'They were not ignorant that Elizabeth, whatever pains 
the took to conceal it, was a Proteſtant in her heart, and 
even induc'd to be fo from her temporal intereit, Hence 
ſome were perpetually inſinuating to the Queen, the ne- 
ceſſity of putting her out of the way. Gardiner had been 
of this opinion, and frequently ſaid, it was in vain to lop 
off the Branches while the Tree was ſuffered to ſtand. 
It is aſtoniſhing this advice had never been follow'd |! 
'The Queen was a Bigot to the laſt degree. It gave her 


Strype. 


Hollinęſh. 


no remorſe to ſpill human Blood, when Religion was the 


pretence. So, in all appearance, ſhe would not have ſpa- 
red a Siſter, whom ſhe conſider'd as a Baſtard, had not 
God ſuffered the Politicks of Philip to prevail over the 
real of the Queen his Spouſe. For at the very time I am 
ſpeaking of, when the Spirit of Perſecution render'd Men 
deaf to reaſon, juſtice and humanity, to what can be 
aſcrib'd, but to the particular protection of Heaven, the 
preſervation of this Princeſs, whom ſo many reaſons de- 
manded as a ſacrifice to the Romſh Religion? but God 


who has ſet bounds to the Sea, reftrains alſo the fury of that in the two firſt years of the Perſecution, which be- 2. 
Perſecutors, and prevents them from maſſacring thoſe gan in 1555, eight hundred were put to death (6). | 
| 5 85 | | While 
(1) This Member's Name was - Copley, Repreſentative for: ---- His Words, as ſet down in the Journals of the Houſe of Commons, were, „That 


<< he feared the Queen might thereby give away the Crow: from the right Inheritor.”” For this he was committed to the Cuſtody of the Serjeant at Arms, 
ire of the Houſe, who pleaded his Youth as an excuſe. | 
(2) They were married April 28. Buchanan writ an Epithalamium upon this Marriage, which was one of the perfecteſt Pieces of Latin Poetry« 

(3) King P-:/*p had once deſigned to marry her to Emanuel Philibert Duke of Sawvey ; but the hopes of having Children by the Queen vaniſhing, he in- 


but afterwards reicaſed at the 


tended to reſerve her for himſelf. Burner, Tom. 2. p. 361. 
(4) By Sir Thomas Pepe, in April. Burnet, Tom. 2. p. 361. 
(5) Sir Richard Pexall, Sherift of Hampſhire. Fox, Tom. 3 


(6) According to Fox's account, and Biſhop Burnet's Calculation, there were two hundred and eighty four burnt in all. 
 Burgbley's MSS. makes the Number of thoſe that were burnt to be two hundred and ninety. The ſame Lord Burgbley, in a Treatiſe writ in the year 
1583, reckoneth up the number of thoſe that died in that Reign by Impriſonment, Torments, Fire, and Famine, to be near four hundred. But the Author 
ot the Preface, to Biſhop Ridley's Book, De Cæna Domini, who according to Bale, (de Scrip. p. 684, 731.) was William Wittingbam, affirms, That in 
the two firſt years of the Queen's Perſecution, there were above eight hundred, put to the moſt cruel kinds of death for Religion. The reaſon of this Di- 
verſity may be, that no exact Liſt was kept, at the time, of the Perſons committed to the Flames, but the accounts of them were afterwards gathered by 
leveral Perſons, according to the beſt Intelligence they could receive from their Friends, throughout the ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom. 
is generally acknowledged, That there were burnt five Biſhops, one and twenty Divines, eight Gentlemen, eighty four Artificers , one hundred Husbandmen 
Servants and Labourers, twenty fix Wives, twenty Widows, nine Virgins, two Boys, and two Infants. Sixty four more were perſecuted for their Religion : 
whereof ſeven were whipped, fixteen periſhed in Priſon; and twelve were buried in Dunghills. It is obſervable, that the Perſecution raged moſt in Bonner's 
Dioceſe, and in Kent, For, as Heylin reckons it, in all the Province of York, there was but one brought to the Stake; and but three in the four Yelp 
Dioceſes. In thoſe of Exeter, Melli, Peterborough , and Lincoln, there is mention but of one a piece ; of two in that of FY, and of no more than 
three a piece at Bri/tc! and Saliibury: In thoſe of Oxford, Glocefter, Worcefler, and Hereford none at all. And now, not to Id ſuch helliſh and bloody 
doings paſs without ſome Reflexion, I ſhall obſerve with Mr. Collier, That, “ to deſtroy People for points of mere Speculation, and which have no ill 
effect on Practice and Civil Government, ſeems very remote from the Spirit of Chriſtianity, Suppaſing Truth on the perſecuted Side, yet to burn a Man 
** becauſc he will not belie his Conſcience, and turn Hypocrite, is ſtrangely unaccountable. Men can't believe what they pleaſe : 


6 


2 Martyrdom in ſeveral places. 


of ENGLAND. Vol. II. 


Perſons whom he has reſerved for the peace of his Church, 
However this be, Elizabeth was, contrary to all probabi- 
lity, preſerved through Mary's whole reign, and parti- 1 
cularly in the latter part of it, when ſhe appeared to be N 
moſt in danger. 1 
Some time after the Prorogation of the Parliament, the The King f, 
King of Sweden ſent a Gentleman to Elizabeth to inform r . 
her of his deſign to demand her in marriage, and to deſire Princeſs Eli: 
her conſent (3). This Meſſenger deſiring a private au- zabeth 13 
dience, ſhe would not grant it, without firſt knowing his une“ 1 
meſſage, After ſhe was informed, ſhe ſent him a poſitive Strype. - 
anſwer, that ſhe would receive no ſuch propoſal, but by Fas e - MK 
the Queen's direction. The meſſenger replied, his Ma- ak = . 
ſter acted like a Lover, who would not eſpouſe a Princeſs, "= 
without being firſt ſure of her conſent, by which he teſti- = 
fied his eſteem for her; but when ſhe had once allowed a 
his addreſſes, he would then, as a King, demand her by E 
his Ambaſſador, But this was not capable to make her | 75 
alter her reſolution. On the contrary, ſhe ſignified to 
him, that the King of Sweden would oblige her, in think- 
ing no more of her. This Anſwer, one would think, 
ſhould have ſatisfied the Sei Ambaſladors, then arrived 
in Londin, ſince the King their Maſter reſolved not to 
marry Elizabeth without her conſent, and yet they pro- 
poſed the marriage to the Queen, This gives occaſion to 
ſuſpet, that the Swedyjh Gentleman who deſir'd a private 
audience of the Princeſs, had not received his Commiſſion 
immediately from the King his Maſter, but from the Am- 
baſſadors, and that the Queen's Miniſters had induced them 
to ſound the Princeſs, in order to draw her into a Snare. 
However this be, preſently after, the Queen ordered her. 
to be told (4), that ſhe was pleaſed with her anſwer to 
the Swediſh Gentleman: That the Ambaſſadors had in 
their King's Name demanded her in marriage, in which 
ſhe deſir'd to know her mind. Elizabeth anſwered, ſhe 
was content with her condition, and that if the Queen 
would allow her to purſue her own inclination, ſhe pro- 
teſted, a ſingle life was to her preferable to a marriage 
with the. greateſt Prince in the World, Thus the affair 
proceeded no farther. | | . 
The loſs of Calais, and the Seſſion of the Parliament, Ti Perm. 
had given ſome reſpite to the Proteſtants. But in the end 87 renew. 2 
of March, the Perſecution was renewed with greater fury Burnet. — 
than ever. The Queen herſelf, exceeding her Prerogative, e Rycene om 
publiſhed a Proclamation, ©* That whoever had any here- %% 74* « oe 
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tical Books, and did not preſently burn them without 3 0 8 
reading, ſhould be eſteemed Rebels, and executed with- Fox. = 
«© out delay by the martial Law. On the other hand, — _ 
ſhe expreſsly forbid to pray for thoſe who were executed, 0G 
or even to ſay, God help them, This cauſed the Author Ss: 


of the Hiſtory of the Reformation judiciouſly to remark, _ =o 
that it was not ſo much the Converſjon, as the Deſtruttion T. II p.365. s 
of theſe they cal d Fereticks, that the Biſhops deſired. A con- 1 
vincing Proof of this was ſeen ſhortly after. One Ben- 

bridge being tied to the ſtake, through the violence of the 

flames, cried out, I recant, Whereupon, the Sheriff (5) A fange 
ordered the fire to be immediately extinguiſhed, and the ane of 
Sufterer ſigned an abjuration dictated to him. But ſoon e 
after he received an Order from Court to burn the con- 

demned Perſon, and come himſelf to London, where he 

was committed to Priſon. The fury of the Perſecutors 

was ſo extreme, that though they were going to loſe the 
Queen, they ceaſed not theſe ſeverities. About a week pox, 
betore her death, five Perſons were burnt at Canterbury, 

and in this laſt year of her Reign, thirty nine Proteſtants 
Authors are not Number of 
agreed concerning the number of thoſe who died in the Lis we 
flames during Mary's Reign. Thoſe who ſay the leaſt, Reign. 
reckon two hundred and eighty four ; but others affirm, Burnet. 


A Paper found among the Lord 


However this be, it 


Their Underſtandings 
are 
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Book XVI. 


While theſe Tragedies were acting in different places of 


1558, | 
1 Reo the Kingdom, the Queen, who was deeply affected with 


ſends a Fleet 


„ Fed cock. the loſs of Calars,, was willing to make one effort to re- 


22. MARY. 


- | 4.9 


poſition for that time, Neither the Queen, nor Philip, 
nor the Pope, nor Gardiner, nor the Biſhops ſubſtituted 
in the place of the ejected Proteſtant Biſhops, were Per- 


f eur Succeſs. pair it. Philip. had adviſed to try to ſeize Bret. For this ſons to be guided by his moderate maxims. Accordingly, 
Gcdwin. purpoſe, ſhe put to Sea a Fleet of one hundred and twenty Pole was never conſulted on Religion, though in all other 
1. 1 3 Ships (1), commanded by the Lord Clinton (2), wholanded affairs the Queen placed a great confidence in him. Pope 
XV. p. 484. at Congre/?, and burnt that ſmall Town, but the Country Paul IV. was his ſworn Enemy, It was he who by his 
4 riſing upon the Hugliſb, obliged them to retire to their flanders prevented his aſcending the Papal Throne on the 
1 Ships, with the loſs of ſix hundred of their Men (3). death of Paul III, though he was elected in the Conclave. 
| Stow. The whole Country being in Arms to oppoſe a ſecond From that time believing, Pole could not forgive him ſuch 
7 "donning deſcent, and freſh 'T'roops daily arriving in theſe parts, the an injury, he never ceaſed doing him ill offices. And 
=o oF Engliſh Admiral, who had only ſeven thouſand Men, when he was himſelf Pope, he often gave him marks of 
i thought it not proper to engage in any new action, and his enmity. It is even pretended, that when he recalled 
25 returned, Such was the benefit the Queen reaped from him from his Legation, to put Peyto in his room, he in- 
A Peace ne- this expenſive Armament. She was now ſenſible, that the tended to puniſh him ſeverely for having been too gentle 
5 Pe continuation of the War would procure her no advantage, to the Proteſtants. But Philip and Mary took him into 
Burnett. and readily conſented to a Negotiation then propoſed for a their protection (5). 
* Thuanus. Peace between France, England, and Spain. Cambray was The exceſſive Bigotry of Queen Mary is evident from rern 
2 the place appointed for the Congreſs, which was opened in the Hiſtory of her Reign. To this ſhe joined a temper d, 7. 
= October (4). © f cruel and vindictive, which ſhe endeavoured to confound 952 
Je Parlia- The Parliament meeting the 5th of November, the Queen with zeal for Religion. But when it was not poſſible to 
35 ment meets demanded aſſiſtance to continue the War, in caſe the Ne- | unite them, ſhe plainly ſhewed, ſhe was inclined to Cru- 
Z . gotiation ſhould miſcarry. The Houſe of Commons was elty, as well by Nature as Zeal. She had the misfortune 
Suppe, fo little inclined to grant her requeſt, that ſhe was obliged to be encouraged in this diſpoſition by all who approached 
= AMony "Pit to ſend the Chancellor and ten other Lords, to lay the ill her. King Philip was naturally moroſe. Gardiner was 
6-4 1 ſtate of her affairs before them, and pray them to haſten one of the moſt revengeful Men living. Bonner was a 
55 the neceſſary Supplies. This Sollicitation produeing ſome Fury; and the other Biſhops were choſen from amongſt 
0 effect, the Commons debated, that and the two following the moſt cruel and barbarous of the Clergy. This was 
5 days, upon a Subſidy. But the Queen's death put an end the Quality by which alone a Man was thought worthy 
1 to their conſultations. 5 of the Epiſcopal Dignity. The perſecution therefore 
Iiir Death, She had been ſome time afflicted with a Dropſy, which againſt the Proteſtants in this Reign, has nothing which | 
= Godwin being much increaſed the beginning of November, carried ought to ſeem ſtrange. Dr. Burnet ſays, Mary had a T.1!.p.24% 
* her off the 17th of the ſame month, in the 43d year of generous diſpoſition of Mind. It were to be wiſhed, he 
s her Age, after a Reign of five years, four months, and had given us ſome paſſages of her life, where this gene- 
by eleven days. | rolity appeared, For my part, I find but one action to 
Z Pole's Death Cardinal Pole followed her within ſixteen hours. He approve in her whole Reign. This was her rejecting the 
= 074 Charace was a Prelate of a ſweet and moderate Temper, who Spanyh Ambaſſador's Project, to make herſelf abſolute at 
= Gcowin, Would have been glad to bring back, by fair and lawful the expence of the Laws and Liberties of the Nation. She 
5 = Burnet. means, the Engliſb to their ancient belief, but approved diſcovered no great Capacity in the Government of her 
. 15 not the methods of Fire and Sword. This gave his Ene- Dominions; and the loſs of Calais, though there was not 
| 0 mies room to repreſent him as a little inclined to the Pro- ſomething more odious, would be an everlaſting blot upon 
® - teſtant Religion, or at leaſt, as one of too tender a diſpo- her Reign, | 0 ; 5 
x | | ; 
* eg « are not all of a ſize. Things don't ſtand in the ſame Light, and ſtrike with the ſame force on every Body. Beſides, if the Roman Catholicks believed the 
1. = «©, Reformed ſuch notorious Hereticks : If they believed they would be ſo ill received in the other World, why did they not uſe them gentlier in this? Why 
| 3 « did they hurry them to eternal Deſtruction before their time? We may juſtly affirm, that ſuch Wiſdom as this, did not proceed from above, but was 
| 6 earthly, ſenſual, and deviliſh, Collier Eccl. Hiſt. Tom. II. p. 397. Burnet, Tom. II. p. 364+ Strype ss Mem, Tom. III. p. 473, Sc. and Catalog. p. 291, Se. 
5 Speed, p. 826, Heylin, p. 226. | ” 
ö (1) Godwin ſays, one hundred and forty; and about the end of Fuly, p. 357. 
(2) Edward Fynes, Lord Clynton and Sgye. Ry mer. | | 
3) Moſtly Flmings, who were too greedy of Plunder. St:2v, p. 634. 8 9 | 5 
55. (4) The Engl. þ Plenipotentiaries were, the Earl of Arundel, the Biſhop of Ely, and Dean Wotton, Burnet, Tom. III. p. 265. 
(5) Pole was buried at Canterbury. 5 ä | | 
By an Indenture of the firſt of Queen Mary, a Pound weight of Gold, of che old Standard, was coined into thirty ſix Pounds; and a Pound weight of 
Silver, eleven Ounces fine, was coined into three Pounds by Tales 0 | | | 
p 
S ? 
32 | The Gold Coins of this Queen, are, Sovereigns at 30s. Half-Sovereigns at 15. Angels at 10s. and Half-Angels at 5 5. a piece, The Money be- 


VERITAS. TEMPORIS, FILIA. (Fig. 1). 


fore her Marriage has her Head half-faced, crowned, MARIA D. G. ANG. FRA. Z. HIB. REGI. Reverſe, the Arms of France and England quartered, 
Thoſe after her Marriage have only her Head as before, but her Huſband's Name in the Legend, PHILIP. 


Z. MARIA. D. G. REX. Z. REGINA. Reverſe, POSVIMVS. DEVM. ADIVTO. NOS.— Her Sovereign, (called by Mr. Evelyn, a Ryal, and 
which, he ſays, was ſcattered at her Coronation) has, on one Side, the Queen in her Robes, with Crown, Scepter, and Ball, fitting upon her Throne; at her 


Feet a Portcullice, M ARIA. D. G. ANG. FRA. Z. HIB. REGINA. MDLIII. 
France and England, quartered in the Center, A. DNO. FACTV. EST. IST VD. Z. EST. MIRA. IN. OCVL. NRIS. 
the Queen's Arms in a Ship, with a Croſs for the Maſt, and the Star and Letter M. on each Side, inſcribed, A. DNO, FACTVM. EST. ISTVD. Camden 
Crown of Gold of this Queen whereon was, MVNDI. SALVS. VNICA. 
and Groats; to which Biſhop Nicolſon adds, Half-Groats, and Pennies ; but Thore/ſby ſays, he never ſaw or heard of any of theſe laſt, Upon the Shillings of 
Philip and Mary are both their Heads facing each other under a Crown, PHILIP. ET. MARIA. D. GR. ANG. FR. NEAP. PR. HISP. 1554. Reverſe, 
the Arms of Spain and the Queen's, Impaled, Crowned, and XII. POSVIMVS. &c. There is another ſort of theſe Shillings, wanting the Date. (See Fg. 2.) 
Another, PHILIP. ET MARIA. D. G. REX. ET. REGINA. ANG. Reverſe, as the former. | 
in 1555, occaſioned an alteration in Philip's Style, his and the Queen's Title, being now upon the Great Seal, Rex & Regina, Ang!. Hiſpaniar, Franc. utri- 
| The Iriſh Shilling, before the Queen's Marriage gave her Head crowned, MARIA. D. C. ANG. FRA. Z. HIB. REGINA, 
a Harp betwixt M. and R, all crowned, VERITAS. TEMPORIS. FILIA. MDLIIL 


mentions 


uſque Sicilie, &c. 


No 46. V 7 II. 


Reverſe, a large full blown Roſe, filling up the Space, with the Arms of 
The Angel has on the Reverſe, 


The Silver Moneys of Queen Mary are, Shillings, Six-pences, 


The Emperor Charles V. reſigning Spain to his Son Phr/;p 
Reverie, | 
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. BOOK XVIL-- | | 
The Reign of Queen EL1ZABE Go : Containing the Space of Forty four Years, and four 


Months. 


5 


23, 1 A PETH 


leaſt approved the Perſecution 
which the Proteſtants lately groan- 
ed under, and now, in all likeli- 
A ='] hood, the Proteſtants were going 
in their turn to govern. Mary's death was therefore con- 
cealed for ſome Hours, to give time to conſult what was 
to be done, But as the Parliament was ſitting, it was not 
in their power to decide any thing concerning the Succeſ- 
ſion, eſpecially as it was clearly ſettled by the Will of 
Henry VIII, authorized by an Act of Parliament which had 
The Parlia- never been repealed, Their Conſultation therefore ended 
ment informed only in a Meſſage to inform the Parliament of the Queen's 


1558. HE Death of Mary, tho' fore- 
Qucen Ma- e ſeen, ftruck the Counſellors and 
ry's Death *e\\ Miniſters with aſtoniſhment. 
FN i They were all of the prevailing 
3 I Religion ; and had adviſed, or at 
Burner. = 


4 its Pal Death. This was all that could be done on this occaſion. 
Burnet, The News was firſt communicated to the Houſe of Lords, 


The Houſe of who immediately conſidered the rights of the Perſons who 
Lad 49> might pretend to the Crown. If this Affair had been left 
rde Son to the deciſion of the Civil or Common Law, there would 
haue been no ſmall difficulty, ſo much had Henry perplexed 
it by his Divorces, and by contradictory Acts of Parliament. 
But in England, the Parliament, which includes the King, 
Lords, and Commons, is the ſupreme Legiſlator, and, 
when force does not interpoſe, the validity of its Laws 
are unqueſtionable. Henry VIII. obtained an AR, im- 
powering him to ſettle the Line of Succeſſion as he ſhould 
think proper. He placed Elizabeth next to her Siſter 
Aary, though both had been declared Baſtards, This 
ſufficed to give Elizabeth a Right, which the Parliament 
could not conteſt, ſince it was a parliamentary Right, as 
founded in the Act to impower Henry to ſettle the ſucceſ- 
fion. Beſides, every one knew the Diſſolution of that 
Prince's Marriage with Ann Boleyn, and the Act, which, 
in conſequence of the Divorce, declared Elizabeth illegiti- 
2 


mate, was the pure effect of the King's Caprice, and of 
the Compliance, rather than Juſtice, of the Parliament. 
But though the Lords ſhould have thought to exclude 
Elizabeth from the Succeſſion, on what other Perſon could 
they have fixed, without expoſing the Kingdom to great 
danger ? It will be proper, briefly to explain this, as a thing 
very requiſite to the Sequel of this Reign. 

Upon Mary's Death, three Princeſſes could pretend to Two Compe- 


1558, 


the Crown, namely, Elizabeth Siſter of the late Queen; #itors te 


9 


Mary Queen of Scotland, Grand Daughter to Margaret, Itech g 
eldeſt Siſter of Henry VIII; and Frances Ducheſs of Sf ſbe Reaſons 
folk, Daughter of Mary, younger Siſter of the ſame 1 Jo ane 
Prince. Elizabeth ſupported her Right upon. the Will I 
of the King her Father, authorized by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Mary could object, that Elizabeth had been 
declared a Baſtard by an Act ſtill unrepealed : That 

no Baſtard had ever aſcended the Throne of England: 

That the Laws of the Country gave Baſtards no ſhare in 

the inheritance of their Fathers, and conſequently the Suc- 

ceſſion was devolved to the Poſterity of Margaret, eldeſt 
Daughter of Henry VII. It could be alledged for the 
Ducheſs of Sh, that Elizabeth being a Baſtard, and 

the Queen of Scotland a Foreigner, and not even placed 

in the order of Succeſſion by the Will of Henry VIII. the 

Crown ought to fall to the Poſterity of Mary, ſecond 
Daughter of Henry VII. It is not neceſſary to examine 

here theſe ſeveral Pretenſions, becauſe, probably the Par- 
liament, which made the deciſion, proceeded not ſo much 

upon the Laws, as upon Policy, and the intereſts of the 
Kingdom, The Queen of Scotland had married the Dau- 

phin, .Heir-apparent to the Crown of France, In adjudg- 

ing the Crown to her, England would have been in dan- 


ger of ſubjection to, or dependency on France. This alone 


was ſufficient to exclude her. The Ducheſs of Suffolk 
could not have been placed on the Throne with any colour 
of Juſtice, ſince ſhe only derived her Right from the Will 
of Henry VIII, which was equally favorable to Elizabeth. 
| HBeſides, 
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Book XVII. 


2 Kingdom into a civil War, 
L;:rds de- 


clares for 
Camden · 


It was, probably, for theſe 
reaſons that the Houſe of Lords declared for Elizabeth. 
It ſeems, however, that a great difficulty was to occur, 
All England, and particularly the Houſe of Lords, made 
profeſſion of the Romiſb Religion, and it was ſcarce to be 
queſtioned, that Elizabeth was a Proteſtant in her Heart. 
But two things, doubtleſs, conſpired to remove this ob- 
ſtacle. The firſt was, that the Biſhops and Cathalick 
Lords were perſuaded, that Elizabeth, ſhould ſhe deſire it, 
would find it difficult to change the eſtabliſhed Religion, 
T hey even believed her of a temper ſo complying, that 
ſhe would rather conform to the Rites of the Romiſh Re- 
ligion, as ſhe had done for ſome years, than hazard the 
cauſing of diſturbances, which might be fatal to her, If 


Camden's Teſtimony is to be entirely credited, Elizabeth 


made no ſcruple to declare herſelf a Catholick, during the 
Camden. Reign of her Siſter, The Lady Elizabeth, (ſays this Hiſ- 
Preface to his torian) now guiding herſelf as a Ship in tempeſtucus weather, 
Annals. both heard divine Service after the Romiſh manner, and was 
frequently confeſſed, and at the preſſing inſtances and menaces 
of Cardinal Pole, through fear of death, profeſſed herſelf a 
oman Catholick, | 
The ſecond reaſon which, probably, prevented the Lords 
from inſiſting on her excluſion, was, that though they all 
profeſſed the Catholick Religion, they were not however 
all Catholicks. Many, and perhaps the greateſt number, 
had only diſſembled their ſentiments during Mary's Reign. 
But being freed from all danger by her death, they could 
| ſpeak boldly, and oppoſe thoſe who pretended to exclude 
Elizabeth on account of her Religion; this reaſon not being 
af more force againſt her, than it was againſt Mary, after 
Edward's death. | 
The Commers However this be, the Houſe of Lords declaring for Eli- 
concur ao zabeth, the Commons were ſent for, and acquainted by 
eve 19165." the Chancellor with the Queen's death, and their reſolu- 


onwning the : : | : = 
Richt of tion, Which was readily and unanimouſly embraced. The 
Fee, fame day Elizabeth was proclaimed Queen at the uſual 
5 a g 
eee, ug places, with the acclamations of the People. The Pro- 
Stow. 


teſtants thanked God that he had at laſt delivered them 
Hollingls from perſecution, in placing on the Throne a Princeſs, 
who, very likely, would be favorable to them. | 
* that among the Papiſts ſome looked on the death of Mary, 
and the advancement of Elizabeth, as a mortal wound to 
their Religion; but others were not ſorry to ſee a ſtop 
put to thoſe barbarities, which diſhonoured it. As for 
thoſe who made not Religion the chief object of their 
thoughts, they were eaſily comforted for the loſs of a 
Queen, under whom England had not much flouriſhed, 
and who had loſt the only place which commanded reſpect 
from France, They believed to have reaſon to expect bet- 
ter things from the new Reign. 5 
Elizabeth being inſormed of the reſolution of both 


She comes to 


London. Houſes in her favour, left Hatfield { 1) the 19th of No- 
8 vember, and came to London with a numerous train of 


Lords and Ladies (2), and an infinite crowd of People, 
teſtifying their Joy by the loudeſt Acclamations. She was 
twenty five years old, tolerably handſome, of an air great, 
noble, and majeſticx. But ſhe was ſtill more agreeable 
to the People, by a certain natural affability, which com- 
manded the eſteem and affection of all who appreached her. 
As ſhe had a large ſhare of Senſe and Judgment, ſhe knew 
perfectly how neceſlary the love of her People was to 
her, ſince it was to be the ſtrongeſt ſupport of her Throne, 
as will hereafter appear. Wherefore, inſtead of loſing 


this affability, in being raiſed from a Subject to a Queen, 


ſhe ſtudiouſly increaſed it to ſuch a degree, that ſome ac- 
cuſed her of playing the Comedian, and over-acting her 

part. | 
Ambaſſadrs Her firſt care, after receiving the Compliments on her 
ſent to divers Acceſſion, was to diſpatch Ambaſſadors to the principal 


8 Courts of Europe, to give notice of the late change in 
Burnet. England (3). Lord Cobham (4) was ſent to Philip, whom 


ſhe eſteemed her Friend, and who was moreover her ally 
in the War againſt France, the Treaty of Cambray not 
being yet concluded. Sir Thomas Chaloner was ſent to the 
Imperial Court. Lord Howard of Effingham was joined 
in Commiſſion with Thirleby, Biſhop of Ely, and Dr. Mot- 
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1558. Beſides, ſuch a choice would have infallibly thrown the 


Council, in which ſhe left thirteen of Mary's Counſellors, 


It is true, 


51 


ton, Plenipotentiaries for negotiating a Peace. Sir Henry 1559. 
Killigretu went into Germany, to aſſure the Proteſtant 

Princes of the Queen's affection. Karne, who was till at Burnet. 
Rome, where he had been. Reſident ever fince the death p 
of Edward VI, had Orders to notify to the Pope Marys 

death, and Elizabeth's acceſſion to the Crown (5). The 

Kings of Sweden and Denmark had the ſame notifica- 

tions, | 

Theſe Envoys being diſpatched, the Queen formed a She fone 
all zealous Roman Catholicks, to whom the added eight ee 
new ones, equally attached to the Proteſtant Religion (6). „ a0 
With ſome of theſe laſt ſne ſecretly conſulted about eee 
means to reſtore the Reformation in England. But before ::. Photos 
I ſpeak of the reſult of theſe conſultations, a new Project of . 
the King of Spain muſt briefly be mentioned, 

When this Prince received the news of the death of his h lip e 
Queen, whether, on count of Elizabeth's Inclination to An. 
the Proteſtant Religion, or by her marrying ſome Prince ursel. 
of that Religion, againſt which he had himſelf openly de- Camden. 
clared, he looked upon England as loft to him. He was Barnet. 
not even without fear, that the King of France afferting 
the Queen of Scotland's Claim upon England, would 
ſeize that Kingdom, and unite it, as well as Scotland 
and Ireland, to the French Monarchy. Wherefore, to 
free himſelf from theſe fears, and preſerve the advantages 
of his alliance with England, he ſent inſtructions to the 
Conds de Feria (lately arrived at London, to pay his com- 
pliments to the late Queen) to congratulate Elizabeth on 
her Acceſſion, and propoſe his deſign of uniting himſelf 
with her in Marriage. Elizabeth received the Offer with 
marks of a particular eſteem for the King of. Spain, but 
objected their affinity as an impediment to this Marriage, 

T his object ion was foreſeen, and immediately replied to by 
the Ambaſlador, That his Mafter would undertake to pro- 
cure the Pope's Diſpenſation. The Queen not caring to 


expreſs her little regard of ſuch a Diſpenſation, civilly diſmiſ- * 


ſed the Ambaſſador, to have time to conſider of the Propoſal. 
Three great reaſons hindered her from accepting Philip's 
Offer. Firſt, her perſuaſion that ſuch Marriages were con- Fer Reaſons 


trary to the Law of God, and her Father's Example in «ſal 


a parallel caſe, reminded her of her Duty. Secondly, no- the Offers 


thing was more contrary to her intention of openly pro- 
feſſing and reſtoring the Proteſtant Religion in England, 


as eſtabliſhed in the Reign of Edward VI. Laſtly, to 
make uſe of a Diſpenſation to marry a Brother-in-law, 
would have been an acknowledgment of the Invalidity of 
her Father's Divorce with Catherine of Arragon, and of 
her own Illegitimacy. If Paul IV. could grant ſuch a 
Diſpenſation, Julius II. might have granted the ſame to 
Henry VIII, to marry Catherine of Arragon, ſrom whence 
it neceſſarily followed, that Henry's ſecond Marriage with 
Ann Boleyn was null. But on the other hand, Elizabeth ther Reaſms 
had ſtrong reaſons to preſerve the King of Spain's Friend- * *# en 
ſhip. To him ſhe owed her life, or at leaſt, her not being wg 
excluded by her Siſter from the Succeſſion. Mary would wh | hilip. 
never have left Elizabeth in a condition of one day mount- Camden. 
ing the Throne, if the intereſt and ſollicitations of the 

King her Husband had not ſtrongly reſiſted her zeal for 

her Religion. In the ſecond place, Elizabeth was in- 

formed, that the King of France was uſing all his Credit 

at Rome to have her declared illegitimate, in order to pro- 

cure the Crown of England for his Daughter-in-law, the 

Queen of Scotland. Laſtly, England was in a very ill 

ſtate, The loſs of Calais, Guiſnes, and Hames, the 

Crown debts contracted by Henry VIII, and increaſed by 

the Guardians of Edward VI, and an exhauſted Treaſury, 

gave Elizabeth juſt cauſe to fear, ſhe ſhould be unable to 

oppoſe a vigorous attack. To this may be added, ſhe 

was engaged in a War with France and Scotland, unſup- 


ported by any other alliance than that of Spain, ſo un- 


mindful had Mary been of every thing where Religion was 
not concerned. Her buſineſs therefore was to end theſe 
two Wars with honour ; but this was not to be done with- 
out Philip's aſſiſtance, and conſequently it was not proper 
to give him any juſt cauſe of complaint, for fear of his de- 
ſerting England in the Negotiation of Peace, Theſe re- 
flections threw the Queen into great perplexity. She was 


(1) Biſhop's Hatfield, then a Royal Palace, and exchanged by King James I. with Robert, Earl of Saliſbury, for Theobald's, 

(2) All the Biſhops went and met her at Highgate, Burnet, Tom. II. p. 374. | 

(3) And at the ſame time, ſhe took care of ſecuring all the Ports; and the Tower of London; ordered a new Commiſſion to be ſent to Thomas Rateliſj, 
Earl of Suſſex, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who had kept that mutinous Country quiet, only with three hundred and twenty Horſe, and eight hundred and 
fixty Foot; and alſo, that the Judges Patents ſhould be renewed ; new Juſtices and Sheriffs appointed in every County; no Bills of Exchange be ſent beyond 
Sea; and that Preachers ſhould not meddle with controverted Points. Camden. p. 369. Compl. Hiſt. | | | | 


(4) William Brooke, 


(5) The haughty Pope told Karne, That England was held in Fee of the Apoſtolick See, and Elizabeth could not ſucceed, being illegitimate. That it was 
great boldneſs in her to aſſume the Crown without his Conſent 3 for which reaſon ſhe deſerved no favour at his hands; but if ſhe would renounce her Preten- 
fions, and refer herſelf wholly to him, he would ſhew a fatherly affection to her. Burnet, Tom. II. p. | 


374. ö ; : 6 
(6) The Roman Catholick Counſellors, continued in the new Council, were, Heath, Archbiſhop of York, William Paulet, Marquiſs of V inchefter, Lord High- 


Treaſurer, Henry Fitz Alan, 


Earl of Arundel, Francis Jalbet, Earl of Shrewſbury, Edward Stanley, Earl of Derby, William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, Edward 


Hynes, Baron ot Clinton, Lord High- Admiral, Nilliam Lord Howard of Effingbam, Lord- Chamberlain, Sir Thomas Cheney, Sir . ilham Petre, Sir Fobn Maſon, 
Sir Richard Sachvil, Dr. Wotron, Dean of Canterbury. Moſt of theſe had complied with all the Changes that had been made in Religion, back ward and 


forward, ſince the latter end of King Henry's Reign, and were ſo dextrous at it, that they were ftill employed in every new Revolution. 


Burna, Tom- II. 


p. 37 5--———To theſe were added, all Proteſtants, William Parr, Marquiſs of Northampton, Francis Ruſſel, Earl of Bedford, Sir Thomas Parry, Sir Edward 
Rogers, Sir Ambroſe Cave, Sir Francis Knolles, Sir William Gecil, and a lixtle after Sir Nicolgs Bacon, made Keeper of the Greal Seal. Camden. 
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1558. fully reſolved, to refuſe the King of Spain's Propoſal, but 
was uneaſy about the manner. Though ſhe alledged ſcru- 
ples of Conſcience, it did not free her from the importu- 
nities of the Conde de Feria, who perſiſted, that a Diſpen- 
ſation from the Pope was more than ſufficient to remove 
them. He told her likewiſe, that as his Maſter had made 
this overture purely from his extraordinary eſteem for 
her, he would be the more diſpleaſed if it was rejected. 

She deter- At laſt, the Queen being thus preſſed, found no ſurer 
Rare thi k,. or readier way to extricate herſelf out of this difficulty, 
"fimatim, than by haſtening the execution of her deſign, to make 

Camden. a change in Religion, not doubting that this once effected, 

the King of Spain would ceaſe his importunities. 

A Conſulta- This reſolution being taken, ſhe cauſed to be examined 

; be Ref. wane before her Cabinet Council, the proper methods to execute 

Ketrgion, it, the inconveniencies it might be attended with, and the 

Camden. means to prevent them. The greateſt Obſtacles to this 
affair, were to ariſe either at Home or Abroad. At home, 
from the great number of Catholicks, and the oppoſition 

Burnet. of the Biſhops and inferior Clergy. Abroad, from the 

$3 Ha Pope, who, in all likelihood, would thunder his Cenſures 

p. 327. Againſt the Queen, and expoſe the Kingdom a prey to 
the firſt Invader. This might give cauſe to fear, that the 
Kings of France and Spain would uſe this pretence to 
make war upon the £Engljh, as excommunicated Here- 
ticks, and to ſtir up Scotland, which was entirely directed 
by the King of ance. Upon the inconveniences at 
home, it was conſidered, that though the Kingdom ap- 
peared wholly Catholick, it was far from being really ſo. 
That the fear of puniſhment ceaſing, the greateſt part of 
the People were manifeſtly inclined, to return to the Reli- 
gion which, they had been forced to forſake in the laſt 
Reign; but however, it would not be very difficult to 
have a Parliament favorable to the Queen's intentions, by 
employing means which rarely fail of ſucceſs, when uſed 
with diſcretion: That for this purpoſe, the Magiſtrates of 
the Counties and "Towns were to be removed, and Pro- 
teſtants put in their places, who would uſe their Credit and 
Authority to have ſuch Repreſentatives returned, as were 
proper for the execution of the intended deſign: Laſtly, 
That it was abſolutely neceſſary not to leave any zealous 
Catholick in the Council, or in any other Office which 
influenced the Subject: That when the Reformation ſhould 

be once eſtabliſhed by publick Authority, it would be eaſy 
to ſubdue the Clergy, by depriving the Biſhops and moſt 
obſtinate Eccleſiaſticks, and by removing in the Univer- 
ſities, the Maſters and Profeſſors, who were moſt averſe 
to the new eſtabliſhment, | 
As for the obſtacles from abroad, it was conſidered, that 
the Pope was not formidable in himſelf, and his thunders 
were thrown away upon thoſe who deſpiſed them: That 
a contempt of him was the ready way to conquer, provi- 
ded the Kingdom was put in a poſture of defence. That 
indeed it was to be feared, the King of France would aſſert 
the claim of the Queen of Scotland, but that the King of 
Spain was too wiſe to ſuffer ſo great an acceſſion to the 
Monarchy of France, as England and Ireland : That 
from whatever quarter the miſchief came, whether from 
France or Spain, Henry and Philip would always be jealous 
of each other, and the aſſiſtance of one of them might 
be ſaſely relied on: That if the King of France offer'd 
Peace it ought to be embrac'd on any terms, as Scotland 
would be included in the league: but if he was for conti- 
i nuing the war, all the danger wou'd be, his powerfully 
aſſiſting the Scots to invade England : That therefore, 
the northern Frontiers were to be ſecured, after which, 
a good Fleet would ſo endanger any Succours ſent from 
France, that without doubt that Kingdom would ſoon 
grow weary of ſo burdenſome a War: That beſides, it 
was unlikely that Philip, in the Negotiation of Peace, 
would abandon England to the King of France's ambiti- 
on: That a Peace thus concluded with France and Scot- 
land, would afford time at leaſt to provide againſt their at- 
tacks (1). 985 ; 
e Oneen Such was the reſult of this Council, after which the 
Lee, Queen ſummoned a Parliament to meet the 23d of Ja- 

Camden.  Auaryy according to the reſolution taken therein. At the 
ſame time, Doctor Parker was intruſted with the care of 
reviſing the Liturgy of Edward VI, and was ordered to 
communicate his Labours only to ſome choſen Perſons (2). 


(1) Beal, Clerk of the Council, gave this Advice to Sir William Cecil, whilſt the Conſultation was held about reforming Religion: That the Parliaments 
under Queen Mary ſhould be declared void; as the firſt was under a force; and the Title of Supreme Head, was left out in the Summons to the next, be- 
fore it was taken away by Law ; from whence he inferred, that theſe had. been no true Parliaments, and conſequently the Laws of Edvard were ſtill in 


force; but this Propoſal was rejected. Burner, Tom, II. p. 376. 


(2) The Perions employed in this Reviſal were, according to Camden, Dr. Matthew Parker, afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Dr. Richard Cox, aſter- 
wards Biſhop of E/ ', Dr. May, Dr. Bill, Dr. James Pilkington, afterwards Biſhop of Durbam, Sir Thomas Smith, Mr. David Whitebead, Mr. Edmund 
Grinda!, afterwards Biſhop of Lender, and then Archbiſhop of Canterbury. The management of this Affair, and the care to have it done, was left to Wil- 
liam Parr Marquits ot Northampton, Fr aui Ruſſel Earl of Bedford, Fobn Grey of Pyrgo, and Sir William Cecil. Camden, p. 371- 6 

(3) She was buried on December 13, in Henry VII's Chapel, on the Northſide of that King's Monument. Stew, p. 635.— M bite Biſhop of Mincbſter 
preached the Funeral Sermon, in which he applauded the late Reign, and lamented the preſent State of Affairs with ſuch Freedom, that it was proper to _ 
thew ſome Reſentment, and accordingly he was confined to his Houſe till the meeting of the Parliament. Burnet, Tom. II. p. 378. _— 

(4) Rapin by miſtake ſays, he lived but fix Months after his Reſignation. He reſigned his Spaniſh Dominions, O&t:b. 25. 1555+ and the Empire, Ja- 9 


nuary 17. 1556, and died September 20. 1558. Strada, |, 1. 
(6) In Poitou. 


(7) His Name was alter Mills, who was cited before the Biſhops, Abbots, and Divines Puchanar, I. 16, 


upon its being reſtor'd. But Mary dying, Philip no longer 


tiage with the young Queen, and accordingly it was 


fan with deſign to make him ſuffer the ſame puniſhment, 


Vol. II. 


Mean time, the Proteſtants growing impatient, and 1558. 
preaching publickly in ſeveral places, the Queen took 5, ©. 
occaſion to publiſh a Proclamation, which clearly ſhew'd n 4 


relating to . 
— 


her intentions. She allowed the Goſpels and Epiſtles, Re/ig/m. — 


with the Lord's Prayer, Creed, Litany, and Ten Com- e = 
mandments to be read in Engl, but forbid all preaching : 
on controverſial Subjects, or any change in the Romy 
Rites, till it ſhould be otherwiſe appointed by the Parlia- 


ment.. In this ſhe followed the ſteps of the deceaſed _ 8 
Des: * 

ueen Mary's Funeral, which was ſolemniz'd with great Yn Mary = 
Pomp, finiſhed this year (3). But before we proceed to e El 
the events of the next, it is neceſſary for clearneſs ſake, = 


to deſcribe the affairs of the neighbouring States. | 1 


The War between France and Spain was manifeſtly e of 2 
drawing to a concluſion, The two Kings, equally wea- Gain: | 
ry of a War from which neither could expect any advan- Mererai- 
tage, had kept their Armies all the Campain in a ſtate of e 
inaction, for fear of obſtructing a Peace. At laſt the 5 
Conſtable of Montmorency, who had been Priſoner in tha 
Lotv- Countries ever ſince the Battle of St. Quintin, hav- 
ing made ſome Overtures of Peace to Philip, the princi- 
pal articles were ſettled, after which, the two Kings ſent 
their Plenipotentiaries to Cercamp, and then to Cambray. 

T he principal obſtacle to a Peace was the King of France's 
reſolation to keep Calais, and Philip and Mary's inſiſting 


ſupported the intereſts of England with the ſame ardour as 

before, at leaſt when he deſpaired of marrying Elizabeth. 

It was that expectation which cauſed him to ſtand out 

ſome time, and delay the concluſion of the Peace till the 

following year. | | | | 
The 14th of March, Ferdinand I. was declared Empe- P-ath of 

ror by the voluntary reſignation of Charles V. his Brother, 220g ”_ 

who enjoyed but two years, the repoſe he had choſen in 

relinquiſhing the care of his worldly concerns. He died 

the 17th of September (4). : e 7 5 
As Scotland is to afford materials for great part of Eli- Afairs 

zabeth's Hiſtory, a very particular account muſt be given 


of the affairs of that Kingdom. Without an accurate 1 
knowledge of what paſſed in Scotland, Elixabeth's conduct | _ = 
and policy cannot be underſtood. _ | | 8 
The Queen Dowager of Scotland, Mother of the Queen Buchanary E 
Dauphineſs, obtained the Regency of that Kingdom by = .- 
the intereſt of the Duke of Guiſe, and the Cardinal of =. 
Lorrain her Brothers; but was ſupported only by the = 11 
Proteſtants. The Earl of Arran Chief of the Houſe of x. 
Hamilton, had unwillingly reſigned the Regency, though | 3 


his reſignation procur'd him the Duchy of Chaterault in 
France (5), with twelve thouſand Livres a year in land. 

The Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, his natural Brother, 
inceſſantly blam'd his imprudence, and by his Cabals 
amongſt the Clergy, gave diſturbance to the Regent. To MelviFe 
break the meaſures of this Prelate, ſhe turn'd to the Pro- eu, 
teſtants, who were now grown conſiderable. This me- 

thod ſucceeded, but withal ſhe was obliged to connive at 

the meetings of the Proteſtants, and this indulgence great- 

ly increas'd their number and ſtrength. _ | 

Things remain'd in this ſtate till the breach between 
France and Spain. As England eſpouſed the cauſe of 
Philip II, and the Regent of Scotland could not poſſibly 
induce the Scots to declare war with Mary, ſhe ad- 
viſed the King of France to haſten the Dauphin's mar- 


ſolemniz'd in Abril, 1558. This gave a conſiderable 
Turn to the affairs of Scotland, The Clergy, know- 

ing how the Court of France ſtood affected to the Fol- 

lowers of the new Religion, did not queſtion to be ſup- 

ported in their attempt to reduce the Proteſtants within 

the Pale of the Rami Church. On the other hand, the 

Regent no longer wanting the Proteſtants, began to look wo 
more coldly on them. To begin the work, the Archbi- Buchanan. 
ſhop of St. Andrew's having ſummoned before him an 

aged Prieſt (7), who had diſcontinued the Maſs, ordered 

him to be burgt alive in, his Archiepiſcopal City, to the 

great grief and diſcontent of the Inhabitants. 'T his Eſſay 

being made, the Biſhops cited a Miniſter called Paul Mef- 


but as they ſaw the People began to be mov'd, the Trial 
was deferr'd to another opportunity, Some time after, a 


3 proceſſion 
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Book XVII. 23. 
proceſſion annually made at Edinburgh (1), raiſed a ſort 
of Commotion, which ſhewed that the Proteſtants were no 
more afraid to appear. The Regent had a farther con- 
viction, when ſhe was told that Meſfan, condemned for 
Non-appearance, was openly protected in the County of 
Fife. Theſe were as preludes to what was to follow, In fine, 
ſome Gentlemen of Fife and Angus, diſperſing themſelves 
through the Counties, incouraged the Proteſtants to ſtand 
upon their defence, and not ſuffer their lives to be taken 
away on pretence of Religion, demonſtrating to them that 
their number was greater in Scotland than That of the 
Catholicks. This occaſioned an Aſſociation under the 
121-287, Hands and Seals of the Aſſociators, and was the firſt that 
Collect, © was formed in Scotland in defence of the new Religion. 
p. 278-298, The Proteſtants perceiving themſelves ſtronger ſince this 
Aſſociation, which was called the Congregation, ſent to the 

Regent a Petition, that the worſhip of God might be in 

the vulgar Tongue, and the Communion given in both 

Kinds, which was ſtrongly oppoſed by the Biſhops. But 

the Regent being told, that an abſolute Refuſal might 

throw all Scotland into a flame, ſhe endeavoured to ſoften 

the Biſhops, by a promiſe of her protection at a more ſea- 

ſonable juncture. Mean time, ſhe permitted the Prote- 

ſtants to celebrate divine Service in their own Tongue, 

provided this was done without Tumults, or publick Aſ- 

ſemblies in Edinburgh and Leith(2). But the Clergy not 

"liking this politick circumſpection of the Regent, met 
together to conſult upon this affair, and reſolved to proſe- 

Buchanan. cute the Hereticks with the extremeſt rigour. The Pro- 
teſtants deputed John Areskin, afterwards Earl of Mar, to 


Burnet 
1 


the Biſhops aſſembled, to demand of them, that divine 


Service might be performed in the vulgar Tongue; but this 
was unanimouſly rejected. Such was the ſituation of the 
affairs in Scotland, when Elizabeth aſcended the Throne 
of England, and till the end of the year 1558. | 
1559. In the beginning of the following year, Elizabeth con- 
Several ceri-ferred Honours on ſome Perſons, whom ſhe was pleaſed to 


eee diſtinguiſh, whether on account of their Merit, or becauſe 
Stow. ſhe expected ſome important Services from them. William 
wap Pub. Parr, Marquiſs of Northampton, who had been ſentenced 
8 495 to death in the Reign of Mary, and afterwards pardoned, 
was reſtored to his Honours. Edward Seymour, eldeſt Son 
of the late Duke of Somerſet, was created Earl of Hert- 
ferd, notwithſtanding all the precautions of the Duke his 
Father, to cauſe his Titles to deſcend to the Children of 
| his ſecond Marriage. Thomas Howard, ſecond Son of 
the Duke of Norfolk, was created Viſcount Bindon. Henry 
Carey, the Queen's Couſin (3), and Oliver St. Fohn, were 
| raiſed to the Dignity of Barons. All theſe Peers were 
Proteſtants, and conſequently very proper to promote the 

Queen's deſigns in the Houſe of Lords. 
The Qzern's Theſe Promotions being over, the Queen was crowned 
OE in W:/tmin/ter Abbey (4), with the uſual Ceremonies. The 
Burnet, See of Canterbury being vacant, this Office belonged to 
0 the Archbiſhop of Yor+, but he, with the other Biſhops, 


refuſed to aſſiſt at the Solemnity , becauſe El:zabeth by 


Proclamation, and by admitting into her Council, Men 


who paſſed not for good Catholicks, had ſufficiently declar- 
ed againſt the Church of Rome. Oglethorp of Carliſle was 
the only Biſhop that at laſt was perſuaded to do the Of- 
fice, notwithſtanding the murmurs of his Brethren, Tt 
ſeems, that the Biſhops thought the Miniſtry of a Biſhop 
ſo eſſential to'a Coronation, that, in refuſing to perform 
the Ceremony, they could deprive the Queen of her Dig- 

1 nity. . 
e Parla- The Parliament meeting the 25th of January (5), Sir 
oy rol Nicolas Bacon, Keeper of the Great Seal (6), opened it 
by a Speech with a Speech, in which he diſplayed the Merits of the 
Bacon, new Queen, with bitter reflections on 


Keeper of the . 
Es 3 for the loſs of Calais. 


Sir . 
D'ewe's 


| He told them, that the Queen 
deſired an immediate application to the affairs of Religion; 
that a diſunion in that reſpect, was one of the Evils which 
He exhorted the Par- 
liament to proceed between the two Extremes of Super- 
ſtition and Irreligion, which might re-unite the Adherents 
of both Religions in the ſame publick Worſhip. . 
Dr. Burnet has ſo largely deſcribed in his Hiſtory, the 
manner of reſtoring, the Reformation in England by the 


ELI T ABR T 


the late Miniſtry 


in the vulgar Tongue (8). 


Parliament, that I believe I may be excuſed deſcending to 1559, 
particulars, and the more, as this Subject chiefly relates 

to Church-Hiſtory. I ſhall content my ſelf therefore with 

only pointing to the Acts made in this Seſſion, to ſpare 

the Reader the trouble of turning over his Hiſtory, I *. 
ſhall however obſerve, that this Author ſeems to have 

been miſtaken in placing the Acts (moſt of which were 

made in February and March) after the Peace, which was 

not concluded till April. But this is not very material, . 

At firſt, to try how the Parliament was inclined, a mo- e ar 
tion was made in the Lower-Houſe, for reſtoring to the rhe 
Crown the Tenths, Firſt-Fruits, and Impropriations, [ſur- e Cor, 
rendered by Queen Mary.] This motion was immedi- tut. 
ately approved; and the Houſe of Lords conſented to it, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the Bilhops (7). | 

The 4th of February, the Houſe of Commons addreſſed J Commer: 

the Queen in a very dutiful manner, and repreſented to 7% #** 
her, how neceſſary it was for the happineſs of the Nation, r. 
that ſhe ſhould think of marrying. Ihe Queen graciouſly Her Arſtoer. 
thanked the Commons, and told them how much ſhe was 
pleaſed, that they had neither limited Time nor Place. 
She added, that by the Ceremony of her Inauguration, 
ſhe was married to her People, and her Subjects were to 
her inſtead of Children: They would not want a Succeſ- 
ſor when ſhe died; and for her part, ſhe would be well 
contented, that the Marble ſhould tell Poſterity, HERE 
LIES A QUEEN THAT REIGNED SO LONG, AND 
LIVED AND DIED A VIRGIN, 

Some days after, the Lords paſſed a Bill to recognize 4 4# ' 
Elizabeth for lawful Queen, in virtue of an Act of the the Onan 
35th of Henry VIII. Some thought it ſtrange that the % to the 
Sentence of her Mother's Divorce, and the ſubſequent Act Cn. 
declaring Elizabeth illegitiniate, were not annulled. Cam- Tit 39% 
den ſays, this omiſſion was with deſign, and Burnet re- Camden. © 
ports the reaſons which determined the Houſe of Lords Au p. 374 
to be ſilent on this point. The firſt was, that the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Crown purged all defects, according to a re- 
ceived maxim, when Henry VII. mounted the Throne. 

But this reaſon had not appeared ſufficient to Mary, who 
was in the ſame caſe with £/:zabeth, and yet had procured 
a repeal of that Act, which declared her illegitimate. The 
ſecond reaſon was, that this Act could not be repealed, 
without caſting ſome diſhonour on the memory of Hen- 
ry VIII, and it was the Queen's intereſt rather to conceal 
than publickly expoſe her Father's weakneſs. I own, this 


reaſon appears to me very unſatisfactory, For why was 


the reputation of Henry VIII. to be ſpared, if it could 
not be done without endangering the fafety of the iciguing 
Queen? Beſides, it was not expoſing Faults wl:ich till 
then had been concealed, but Faults known to all the 
World. The third reaſon was, that too ſcrupulous an 
inquiry on this head, would render the Queen's Right 
more uncertain, inſtead of making it leſs diſputable. This, 
probably, was the prevailing reaſon, though to ſuffer the 
Sentence and Act to ſubſiſt, ſeems to have been equally 
dangerous. It was eſtabliſhing a Precedent in favour of 
Baſtards, which might have ill conſequences. And who 
knows but it may {till affect future Ages? Beſides, this 
regard for the honour of Henry, left an eternal blot upon 
the memory of Elizabeth. At leaſt her Enemies, and 
particularly the Queen of Scotland, were thereby furniſhed 
with a plauſible pretence to wreſt the Scepter from her, 
if a favorable opportunity offered. Dr. Burnet thinks the 
conduct of this Parliament equally Pious and Wiſe, I al- 


low the firſt: But the continued endeavours to dethrone 


Elizabeth, wholly founded on the Sentence of her Mother's 

divorce, and the ſubſequent Act, will not permit me to 

believe it Wiſdom to leave them unrepealed. 
The Act to recognize the Queen's Title being paſſed, 

the Parliament turned to the Afﬀairs of Religion, and made 

divers Statutes, which I ſhall but juſt mention. To 
The firſt appointed the Publick Worſhip to be performed 47: &n- | 


cerning 


The ſecond reſtored the Queen to her right of Supre- 9 


macy in the Church of England. | Burnet. 
The third renewed and confirmed all the Acts made in 

the Reign of Edward VI, concerning Religion. And in 

this many others were included. 


(1) September 1. St. Giles's day, whom the Inhabitants of Zdinburgh . as their Patron. Buchan, I. |? 
(2) Buchanan and Melvil differ in relation to the time when this Toleration was granted to the Reformed. Rapin. 


(3) Her Couſin German by Mary Boleyn, 


(4) Fanuary 14. Stow, p. 635. The 15th, fays Sandford, p. 50g. and the 25th according to Holling/s. p. 1180. But it appears from Rymer's Fard, 


that it was on the 15th. 


ronation, and the Office of High-Steward on the Coronation- day. 
(5) It met the 23d, and was prorogued to the 25th. 


A Patent was granted to Henry Fitz- Alan Earl of Arundel, to perform the Office of High-Conſtable on the day before the Co- 
Rymer, Tom. XV. p. 494, 495 · _— 


(6) He was the firſt that was by Patent created Lord Keeper. Formerly thoſe that were Keepers of the Seal, had no Dignity nor Authority annexed to 
_ Office ; they did not. hear Cauſes, nor preſide in the Houſe of Lords, but were only to ut the Seal to ſuch Writs or Patents as went in courſe ; and 8 
o the Seal was only put in the Hands of the Keeper, but for ſome ſhort interval. But now Bacon was the firſt Lord-Keeper that had all the Dignity and 


Authority of Lord-Chancellor conferred on him. 


moſt pious, and wiſeſt Men of the Nation. Burnet, Tom. II. p. 380. 


(7) This Bill was read in the Houſe of Lords, January 30, 31, and February 


He was Father to the great Sir Francis Bacon, Viſcount St. Albans, and was one of the moit learned, 


4- and in the Houſe of Commons, February 6, 17, and 21. The Biſhops 


: = ct bs were, Heath Archbiſhop of York, Bonner Biſhop of London, Pates of Worcefter, Kitching of Landaff, Bayne of Coventry, Turbeville of Exeter, 


0 let 7 . p a o . 
"(8) Andy glethorp of Carli ſſe. D'exes's Journ. p. 19 


* 


No. 46. Vol. II. 


” . 


ccordingly it began to be ſo on May 8, which was Whitſunday, Stow, p. 639. 
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1559. The fourth reftored to the Qucen the nomination of 
the Biſhops. By this Statute likewiſe many others were 
confirmed, made in the Reign of Ten VIII. againſt the 
Pope. The Queen was impowered to put the exerciic of 

her Supremacy into what hands ſhe ſhould think proper. 
Moreover, all perſons in publick employments were 
obliged to ſwear, that they acknnvledged the Queen d be 
the ſupreme Governer in all cauſes, as well Eccle/tajtical as 
Temporal ; that they renounced all foreign Juriſdictian, and 
ſhould bear the Ducen true Allegiance, Whoſoever retuſed 
this Oath, was declared incapable of holding any publick 
Office, Laſtly, divers Penalties were enacted againſt any, 
who, by word or writing, tended to ſet forth or advance 
any foreign power in the Kingdom. 


The fitth Act eſtabliſhed Uniformity in divine Wor- 


ſhip (1). | 

By a ſixth, the Parliament impowered the Queen to re- 
ſerve to herſelf the Lands belonging to the Biſtopricks, as 
they became void, giving in lieu of them their full value 
in impropriated Tythes. 

By a ſeventh Act, all Religious Houſes were annexed to 
the Crown, 

By an eighth, the deprivation of Popiſh Biſhops in King 
Edward's Reign was declared valid. 

In a word, the Parliament, in this Seſſion, reſtored Re- 
ligion to the ſame ſtate as in {ward VT's Reign, and after 
a Grant of a Subſidy, [two Tenths, and two Fifteenths, 


with Tunnage and Poundage for the Queen's life] it was 


_ diflolved the 8th of May (2). 
Horte Opps Among the Biſhops then in England, ſome there were, 


ſelon made who had complied with. all the Changes in Religion ſince 


hy P: 1 // . 2 0 
e and Henry's Breach with the Pope. Of this number were 


Lords. Heath Archbiſhop of York, Tantal Biſhop of Durham, 
Harnet. _ Thirleby Biſhop of Ely, and ſome others. Theſe choſe to 
abſent themſelves from the Parliament, becauſe, as they 
ſaw the Queen's intention, they durſt neither openly op- 
poſe it, nor aſſiſt in reſtoring the Reformation, after to 
publick a deſertion of it in the laſt Reign. Both ap- 
- peared to them equally incommodious. Other Biſhops 
ftrongly oppoſed theſe Acts, but with no ſucceſs. Some 


of the Lay-Peers alſo endeavoured to ſtem the torrent, and 


even entered their Proteſts, but their number was very 
ſmall. To ſay all in a word, the ſame thing happened in 
this, as in the Parliament under Henry, Edward, and 
Mary, that is, the Court cauſed to be enacted almoſt 


Whatever they pleaſed. This is not very ſtrange, with 


regard to the Houſe of Commons, where the Members 
may be changed every new Parliament. But the readineſs 
wherewith the Houſe of Lords conſented, one whule to 
Acts favouring the Reformation, another while, to thoſe 
eſtabliſhing the Romh Religion, is much more ſurpriſing. 


„e Hieb. The Supremacy with which the Queen was lately in- 
„% veſted, with power to depute any Pertons to exercile it in 


Bullet. her Name, gave riſe to a new Court, called the High- 
Commiſſion Court, It was compoſed of a certain number 
of Commiſſioners, who exerciſed the fame power, which 
had been formerly lodged by Henry VIII. in a ſingle Per- 
ſon, with the Title of Vicegerent. 

The Din While the Parliament was taken up with affairs of Re- 


/ rl: ligion, ſome Preachers having in divers places delivered 


1 Hens Doctrines from the Pulpit, tending to overthrow the Re- 
Barger: formation, the Queen, following the Precedent ſet her by 
Edward and Maury, torbid all preaching without a ſpecial 
Licence under the Great Seal. This fired the Lower- 
Houſe of Convocation, and. produced a Petition to the 


Queen, in which were boldly allerted the Doctrines of the 


Church of Rome. This gave occaſion to a Propoſition for 


| a Conference between nine Doctors, on each fide, to exa- 
A CimGrence mine the reaſons of Both. This Conference was held the 


en Religion beginning of April. But the Ryman Catholicks reflecting, 
comes to ne- 


5 that they had undertaken more than they could anſwer, 
Fox. T. III in thus bringing the Doctrines of their Religion into que- 


p- 979, Sc. ſtion, without being authorized by the Pope, refuſed to give 

T. l. 388. their reaſons in writing, though that had been agreed, At 

Stow, aſt, they plainly declared, it was not in their power to 

diſpute on Points already decided (3). They had not been 

ſo ſcrupulous in the Reign of Mary, becaule then the ſuc- 

ceſs of the Conterence was known betorchand, This gave 

the Proteitants cauſe to triumph, and pretend that their 
Adverſaries durſt not enter the Liſts. 


/ 


Vol. II. 


To finiſh what I have to ſay at preſent on Religion, I r559, 
ſna}l oply add, that the Reformation having been eſtabliſh- 7 : wnl.vr 
ed by*publick Authority, of 9400 beneficed Clergymen in % refed 
the Kingdom, only fourteen Biſhops (4), twelve Archdea- te cmpy 
. 5 wor VIS e by ith th 
cons, fifteen Heads of Colleges, fifty Canons, and about > 'he 

. ) . N. . . . : Refor mation 
eighty Parochial Prieſts, choſe to quit their Preferments 67,4," 
rather than their Religion. Their Places being filled with Burnet. 
Proteftents, England became entirely reformed, very ſhort- SS Pub, 
ly aſter having ſeen the Reformed ſent to the Flames. It 552 3820 
is now Lime to return to Political Affairs. 


While Philip had any hopes of marrying Elizabeth, his Elisabeth 


Plenipotentiaries aſſembled with thoſe of England and S / 
France at Cateau in Cambreſis, inſiſted upon the Reſtitu— TY 
tion of Calais to the Crown of England. But when his Camden, 
expectations were difappointed by the change in England 

with regard to Religion, he deſerted El:zabeth, and made a 
ſeparate Peace, or at leaſt ſettled, with France the principal _ 
Articles. It is pretended that in this Treaty, by which Mezerai, 
France rehgned 198 Places to Spain, or her Allies, in ex- 

change for three only, there was a ſecret Article of a mu- 

tual promiſe between the two Kings to extirpate Hereticks. 

This done, the Spantards, from Parties, as they were 

before, became Mediators between France and England. 

But they acted ſo faintly, that it was plain, they did not 

much concern themſelves in £/:zabeth's Affairs. Philip's de- wh 
fection therefore obliged the Queen to conclude a Peace on 

any Terms, the Continuation of the War being no way 
ſavorable to her Affairs, or to the meaſures ſhe was now 

taking to introduce the Reformation into England. By 2 

Treaty therefore ſigned the 2d of April, it was agreed, 

That the King of France ſhould have Calais, and the AR. Pub, 
other places in Picardy conquered upon the Engliſb, eight 5 3 
years ; after which, he ſhould be obliged to reſto:e them Belhngb. 
to the Queen of England. | | 

That within the ſpace of ſix Months, ſeven foreign 
Merchants, not Subjects of the French King, ſhould in- 
gage for the payment of 500000 Crowns of Gold to Eli- 
zabeth, as a penal Fine, in caſe the Reſtitution of the 
Places within the time limited, was either refuſed or de- 
layed by Henry or his Succeſſors. Aud that notwithtanding, 
whether the ſaid Sum was paid or not paid, the King of 
France and his Succeſſors ſhould remain under the Obligation 


to reſtore Calais and the other Places, as they ingaged by this 


Treaty. Moreover that the King of France ſhould deliver 

to the Queen, as Hoſtages till the promiſed Security was 

given, Ferry de Feix Count of Candale, and Captal of 

Buch, Lewis de St. Maure Marquiſs of Neſſe and Count of 

Laval, Gajton de Foix Marquiſs of Trans, Antoine du Prat 

Preſident of the Parliament of Paris, and the Lord Nan- 

touillet. bo OR | pg | 
Theſe are the expreſs Words of the Treaty, of which 4 Rena 

the /rench Hiſtorians give us only the pretended meaning, E448 1s 

by turning them after their own manner. Mezerai ſays, © 

It was covenanted that Henry ſhould either reſtore Calais 

and the other Conquęſts, or if he liked it better, the Sum of 

500000 Crowns, which being referred to his Opinion, there 

was na doubt he would keep this place, which was the Key 

of his Kingdom. | | 
Neither has Father Daniel given us the very Terms of 

the Treaty, which perhaps he had never ſeen. He con- 

tents himſelf with relating the Senſe, adding an explication 

which entuely changes the Nature of the Treaty. Eli- 

zabeth, ſays this Iiiſtorian, could not without giving offence 


to the Engliſh, make an abſolute Surrender ' of Calais t9 


France, Beſides, ſhe ſaw the King determined not to part 
with it ; a middle way was therefore taken, which left this 
Prince in poſſeſſuon of Calais for eight years, at the end of 
which he promijed to reſtore it, on Forfeiture of 500000 
Crowns to the Engliſh. That notwithſtanding this payment, 
which was ta be made on a refuſal or delay of Reſtitution, the 
Englith were allowed to uſe force for the Recovery of Calais. 
By thele laſt. Words he explains the Senſe of thoſe in the 
Original Treaty. That whether the Sum was paid or 
not paid, the King of France and his Succeſſors ſbauld be 
bound to the Reſtitution of Calais, as they ingaged by this 
Treaty, This ſhews how we ought to be upon our guard 
againſt the national partiality of Hiſtorians, I ſhall add 
here upon this Article, that Calais never was reſtored, that 
the 500000 Crowns were never paid, and when Elizabeth 
demanded Calats, at the extpiration of the Term, the Court 


(1) The diſſentients from it were, the Archbiſhop of York, the Marquiſs of Wincbeſter, the Earl of Sbrezuſbury, the Viſcount Montague; the Biſhops of 
London, Ely; Warcejter, Langaff, Coventry, Excter, and Chiſter ;\ the Lords Morley, Stafford, Dudley, I barten, Rich, and North. D'ewes, p. 28. | 

(2) This Parham nt grant.d the Quecn a. Sublily of 23. 8d. in the Pound of Goods, and 45. of Lands, to be paid at two ſeveral Payments. They alfo 
granted her two Tenths, and two Finecnths, and Tunnage and - Foundaye tor Life, as they were granted to Edward VI, and Mary. Stevens. Stow, 


p. 639. | 


(3) The Points to be diſcuſſed in this Conference were, Worſhip in an unknown Tongue, the Power of particular Churches to alter Rites and Cere- 

- - Monies, and the propitiatory Sacrifice n the Mails. The Conference was begun the 31ſt of March in Weſtminſler Abbey, before the Privy-Council, both 
Houſes of Parliament, and infinite Cruwds of People, The Proteſtant Diſputants were, St-rye Biſhop of Chicheſter, Cox, V hitebead, Erindall, Horne, Sandi, 
Gueſt, Ailmer, and Jewel, And tne Popith were, the Bithops of Minchiſter, J. iucelu, Carlijle, Cbeſter, Cæventry and Lickfield, Cole Dean of St. Paul's, 
Lengdal Archdeacon of Lezves, Harpsfield Archdeacun of Canterbury, and Chedſcy Archdeacon of Middleſex. The Biſhops of Winchsfter and Lincoln, ſee.ng 


their Cauſe in great danger, 1aid, that the Faith or the Church ought not to be examined but in a Synod of Divines. 


— That the Queen and Council 


ought to be excommunicated, fox ſuffering the Catholick Faith to be argued before an unlearned Multitude. Fox, Tom. III. p. 979, Sc. 

(4) Theſe Biſhops were, Heath Archbiſhop of York, Honner Biſhop of Londen, [birleby of Elp, Bourn of Bath and Melli, Cbriſtiapber ſon of Chicheſter, 
Bain of Lichfield, White ot Wincheſter, Watſon of Lincoln, Onl:tborpe ot Carlifle. Turbevide of Exeter, Pole of Peterburgb, Scot of Cheſter, Paten of Ver.. 
ecfter, and Goldwvel! of St. Aſaph Burnet, Tom. II. p. 399+ By whom they Wers lucceeded, See Ibid, p. 402, 403: and in Camden, p. 377. 
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Book XVII. 


of France founded their Refuſal upon ſome Generalities, 


I J y * . 
an and not upon the Treaty itfelf, as they might have done, 
ſuppoſing what theſe two Hiſtorians have related. 
Continuatin Another Article of the Treaty was, that neither the 


of the lea King of France, nor the King and Queen of Scotland, nor 
of Catee- the Queen of England, ſhould attempt any thing againſt 
one another, directly or indirectly, in prejudice of this 
Treaty. That if the Queen of England violated this Ar- 
ticle, the King of France, and the King and Queen of 
Scotland ſhould be freed from their Engagements, and their 
Hoſtages and Securities be diſcharged. In like manner, it 
the violation came from the King of France, he ſhould 
be obliged to reſtore Calais, and the other places, as if the 
eight years were expired ; and if he refuſed to make this 
Reſtitution, the Securities and Hoſtages ſhould ftill remain 
bound. 
That the Fortifications of mouth, and all others made 
in Scotland ſince the Treaty of Boulogne, ſhould be demo- 
liſhed. 

T hat all the other Pretenſions of the King of France, of the 
King and Queen of Scotland, and of the Queen of England, 
with all their exceptions, ſhould remain entire, in the ex- 
pectation that Providence would produce ſome good oppor- 
tunity to terminate them by a Peace. 

That the forementioned Princes or Princeſſes ſhould not 
afford a Retreat or Protection to each other's Rebels, but 
reciprocally deliver them to one another. | 

The ſame day, a Treaty was ſigned between the Queen 


. of Englund and the King and Queen of Scotland, of which 
Toe: IG theſe are the principal Articles. 


T7 reaty with 
Sc-ti.nd, 


That neither of the Parties ſhould fall upon the Domi- 
nions now poſlefled by the other, neither in Perſon or 
otherwiſe, | = | | 
» Thar they ſhould give no aid to attack the Dominions 
of one another, to any Perſon, in whatſoever degree of 
Conſanguinity or Affinity he might be related to them, or 
whatever might be his Quality. | | 

That they ſhould not receive or entertain Rebels, Fu- 
gitives, Malefactors, &c. 


That in three Months, the Fortifications of Aymouth, 


and all others erected in Scotland fince the Treaty of 1549, 


ſhould be razed. | LY 
That all other mutual Claims and Pretenſions ſhould re- 
main entire, e | 

That in two Months, Commiſſioners ſhould be ap- 

pointed on both ſides, to ſettle certain Articles, concerning 

which the Ambaſſadors of France were not ſufficiently in- 
ſtructed. | „ 

ibid. p. 516, Francis and Mary ratified this Treaty the 1 8th of April; 

2 and the 3 iſt of May the Commiſſioners of the two King- 


doms at Upſalinton, ſigned a ſecond Treaty upon the Articles 
left undecided in the firſt. | 


Elizabeth having concludeda Peace with France and Scot- 
land with more eaſe and honour than ſhe had reaſon to ex- 
pect, flattered herſelf, ſhe was going to enjoy a ſettled 
tranquillity. But ſhe quickly perceived, ſhe had little cauſe 
to triumph. Henry II. had made a Peace with her, only 
becauſe Philip II. who had ingaged Mary his Queen in this 
war, was reſolved not to ſign the Peace before Elizabeth had 
concluded her's. It was of little moment to Philip, that ſhe 
found great advantages in the Peace, or the King of France 
obſerved his Treaty with her, provided it appeared to the 
World that Spain had not deſerted England. This was all 
he deſired, and probably what facilitated the Peace. Henry II. 
granted, no doubt, more than he intended to perform, as 
well to give this ſatisfaction to the King of Spain, as to 


diſengage him from the Intereſt of England. He ſoon 
diſcovered he had no other intention, 


Hemy II. Ambaſladors from France being come to Bruſſels to ſee 
coma true the Peace ſworn, Secretary Ardoy, who was there from 
A ANC 


e the Dauphin King, and the Queen Dauphineſs, gave them 
4% the Arms the Titles of King and Queen of Scotland, England, and 


/ England. ſreland, Shortly after, £1:zabeth heard, that the King of 
6.23 Trance had ordered Francis and Mary to aſſume the ſame 
Sonden. Titles, and quarter the Arms of England in their Seal, 
75 Eg their Plate, their Furniture, that no one might be igno- 
Aunbalſader rant of their Pretenſions. Sir Nicolas Throckmorton the 
makes Cn. Engliſh Ambaſſador in France, complained of this Uſurpa- 
Fn = tion with great freedom, but the frivolous Anſwer to his 
Cumin, Complaints let him ſee the little regard France had for his 
Mezerai. Mittreſs. 


_ Mezerai ſays, the Ambaſſador was told, That 
(1) Melvil fays, Throckmorton got but Dutch Excuſes 
filed Princes, or Dukes of that lame Houle, p. 23. 


ot England, and that the Kin 
Camden, p. 373. 


t 


(4) A little be ore Eaſter. Idem. p. 24. 
(<) She allo ordered Patric Rutben, Mayor of Perth, 


| to ſuppreſs all Tumults 
Bodies and Eitat-s ot the Inhabitants, and thoſe he would 


23EL1ZABETH. 


(3) The Pope, Emperor, and Kings of Spain, and France, had then entered into a Combination, t 
Cathalick Religion, and to purſue and puniſh with Fire and Sword, all Hereticks, who would not conde 


- ht. take care ſhould do no hurt, but that 
(6; Crans were allowed to come to thele Trials attended with their Relations and Friends. Fpin. 


55 


this was agreeable to the Cuſtom ef Germany, where the 1359. 


Cadets, or younger Branches, bore the Litle and Arms of 
the chief of their Family (1). Camden adds, that the 
Court of France pretended, that all Princes and Princeties 
had a Right to bear the Arms of their Houſe with a Har. 
But, beſides that Francis and Mary bore them without any 
ſuch diſtinction, they moreover aſſumed the Title of Hing 
and Queen of England (2). In ſhort, the Court of France 
being preſſed upon this Affair, anſwered the Ambaliuor, 
that the King and Queen of Scotland had only taken the 
Arms of England to oblige Elizabeth to quit thoſe of France, 
To this Throckmorton replied, I' hat twelve Kings of {{17- 
land had carried the Arms and Title of Kings of ande, 
without being obliged by any "Treaty to quit them, Put his 
reaſons were not heard, and notwitliflanding ail his Com- 
plaints, Francis and Mary {till bore the Title they had 
uſurped. Camden affirms, the Conſtable of #/ntmrency, Þ 37% 
by his arguments induced them to relinquiſh it, but at- 
ſuredly he is miſtaken. Thus though the Court of /rance 
would not openly declare their "I houghts of H., it 
was manifeſt, ſhe was regarded as a Baitard, and the Crown 
of England was pretended to be devolved upon ary, 
Accordingly, Elizabeth did not ſuffer herſelf to be deceived. 
From this time ſhe conſidered Mary as a dangerous Rival, 
and the Princes of Lorrain her Uncles, the Authors of this 
uſurpation, as her moſt mortal Enemies. Ihe death of 
Henry, a little after, inſtead of diſcouraging the deſign to 
place Mary on the Throne of Hugland, only gave it ireſh 
vigour?” The Duke of Gz7/e, and the Cardinal of Lorrain, 
governing all under Francis II, Succeſlor to Henry, never 
ceaſed inciting the young King to ſend Forces into Scot- 
land, to render himſelf abſolute maſter of that Kingdom, 
and then attack &/:;zabeth from that quarter. But becauſe 
this project was founded upon the preſent ſituation of the 
Scotch Affairs, it is neceflary to reſume the Recital at the 
place where I left off the laſt yea. | 

Shortly after the Marriage of the young Queen with Segue! of 244 
the Dauphin, the affairs of Scotland began to be terribly . 
embroiled. The Princes of Lorrain having formed the Buchanan, 
deſign to attack England by Scotland, believed it imprac- 
ticable, till the King and Queen were rendered abſolute 
in their Kingdom. They knew, it would be difficult to 


- perſuade the States of Scotland to be the inftruments of 


their ambition, in making war upon Elizabeth, in order 

to place the Crown of England on the head of their Queen. 
The number of Proteſtants was now ſo conſiderable in 
Scotland, that they were almoſt maſters in the Aſſemblies 

of the States. Conſequently, it appeared impoſſible, to 
draw them into the Project of dethroning a Proteſtant 
Queen, who was eſtabliſhing their Religion in England, 

to place a Catholick Queen on that Throne, who would 
thereby be enabled to deſtroy the Reformation in both 
Kingdoms. It was therefore neceſſary to find an excuſe 

for ſending an Army into Scotland, to ſtrengthen the Ca- 
tholick Party, which, probably, would be more ready and 
zealous to favour the enterprize. It was with this view, Melzil. 
that they obtained of Henry II. an order to the Queen-Re- P. 23s 
gent, and to d'Oy/el, Commander of the French and Scotch 


Forces in the Pay of France, to ſuffer no other Religion 


in Scotland than the Roman Catholick (3). They eafily 
foreſaw, this Order would produce troubles in Scotland, 


and furniſh them with a pretence to ſend thither an 
ARS | N 


The Regent, upon the receit of this Order, began to dn, 
execute it, with publiſhing an Edict (4) conformable to 

the King's Will, or rather of the two Princes his Bro- 
thers, who, as will afterwards be ſeen, had not diſcovered 

their whole Project to the King. The Proteſtants, in ſe- nu 
veral Deputations to the Queen-Regent, repreſented to her 
the unſeaſonableneſs of rigour, conſidering their number, 
but ſhe would hearken to nothing. At this time, the 
City of Perth, alias St. John's Town, having publickly 
embraced the Reformed Religion, the Regent ſummoned 

the States to Sterling, and cited thither the Reformed Mi- 
niſters, in order to baniſh them the Kingdom by a ſo- 

lemn decree (5). The Miniſters appeared at Sterling to 
defend their Cauſe, being attended with infinite crowds of 
People unarmed, who were come to aſſiſt them in their 
deſence, agreeably to the cuſtom of Scotland (6), The 
Regent, aſtoniſhed at the fight, prayed John Areshin to 
prevail with the Multitudes to retire, promiſing that nothing, 
ſhould be decreed in the States againſt .the Miniſters. 
Areskin ſucceeded, and the Miniſters, with all their Atten- 


; for the French 88 alledged, that in Dutchland, all the Princes Brothers, Couſins, or Children are 


(2) At the late Congreſs, the Cardinal of Lorrain told the Spaniſb Commiſſioners, © That his Niece, the Queen 
” g of Spain ouplit to endeavour to have Calais put into the hands of his Niece, 


of Scots, was the true and undoubted Queen 
who was the righttul Queen of England. 


o reduce again the.moſt part of Europe to the Roman 
ſend to the ſame- Mewit, p. 23. 


1 
for innovating of Religion, who anſwered her, That he had power over the 
he had no Dominion over their Conſciences. Buchan. I. 16. 
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1759, dants, withdrew. But they were no ſoonet gone, than 


they were condemned for Non-appearance, according to 
the Citation, Ares#in was ſo enraged, to be made the 
Queen's inſtrument to deceive the Proteſtants, that 1 re- 
ſolved to be revenged. For this purpoſe, he went to the 
Nobility of Strathern, Angus, and Mernis, who were aſ- 
ſembled upon the News of what paſſed at Sterling, and 
perſuaded them to take Arms. a 5 
This News being brought to Perth, Knox the Miniſter, 
a celebrated Preacher, animated the People by a Sermon, 
which, while the principal Citizens were at dinner, ſent the 
Rabble into the Churches, who broke the Images, and en- 
tirely deſtroyed the Monaſtery of the Carthuſians. The In- 
habitants of Cuper immediately followed the example of the 
People of Perth. The Regent vexed to ſee her Edict con- 
temned, and willing to prevent the conſequences of this dil- 
obedience, reſolved to chaſtiſe the Inhabitants of Perth. To 
this end, ſhe aſſembled ſome Forces, and, attended by the 
Earls of Argyle and Athol, marched directly to Perth. But 
approaching the Lown, ſhe was informed, the Earl of 
Glencarne (1) was incamped in the Neighbourhood with 
ſeven thouſand Men. This news determined her to offer 
the Earl and his Aflociates certain Conditions, which were 
accepted. Amongſt other Articles it was agreed, That 
the Scotch Forces on both fides ſhould be diſmiſſed, and 
the French removed at a certain diſtance from Perth (2) - 
That the Queen ſhould be reſpectfully received into the 
City, and ſuffered to lodge in it ſome days, provided ſhe 
would make no alterations: Laſtly, that the differences 
concerning Religion ſhould be referred to the deciſion of the 
States. Lhe Confederates having diſmiſſed their Forces, 
the Regent came to Perth, and entered, with ſome Scotch 
T roops in the pay of France, which was conſidered by the 
Confederates, as a violation of the Treaty (3). But this 
was not all they had cauſe to complain of. The Regent 
reſtored the Maſs in Perth, and reſolving to make it a 
place of Arms, left a Garriſon in the Town. 
Hence the Earl of Argyle and James Stuart, Prior of 


St. Andreu's, and natural Sbn to Fames V, took occaſion 
to declare againſt the Regent, and levy forces to ſupport 


the Proteſtants, They had ſome time before embraced the 
Reformation, though hitherto they had adhered to the Re- 
gent. 
ſome other Towns, declaring themſelves Proteſtants, com- 
mitted ſeveral diſorders in the Catholick Churches. Where- 
upon the Regent aſſembled an Army, compoſed of two 
thouſand French, and one thouſand Scots, and, giving the 
command to the Duke of Chatelerant, ſent him to chaſtiſe 
the Inhabitants of Cuper, who had declared next aſter 
thoſe of Perth, But the Duke hearing, the Confederates 
were marching with ſuperior Forces, to give him Battle, 
Informed the Regent of it, who was then at Falkland. She 
tried at ficſt to amuſe them with new Propoſitions, till ſhe 
had re-inforced her Army But the Confederates perceiv- 
ing her artifice, marched to Perth, and became maſters of 
the Town in few days. Afterwards, Scone, Sterling, 
and Linliihgo, were ſecured by them, and as their Army 
daily increaſed, the Regent and 4Oy/ſe! were obliged to 
withdraw to Dunbar. | Et, 

Mean time, the Regent had writ to the Court of 
France, that Fames, Prior of St. Andrews, was the prin- 
Cipal Author of the troubles of Scotland, and that, being 
natural Son of James V, he deligned to ſeize the Crown. 
The Princes of Lorrain, Brothers to the Regent, em- 
braced this occaſion to inſinuate to Henry II, that Religion 
was not concerned in the troubles of Scotland, and was 
only made the pretence to wreſt the Crown from the 
Dauphin and the Queen his Spouſe. By this inſinuation, 
they had inſpired the King with the refolution of ſending 
a good Army into Scotland, and he had now begun his 
| Levies in Germany, But the Conſtable of Montmorency 
having diſcovered the deſign of theſe Princes, to engage 
him in very difficult Projects, prevailed with him to pro- 
ceed no farther, till he was more particularly informed of 
the Scotch Troubles. The buſineſs was only to find a Per- 
fon in whom the King could confide. The Conſtable 
offered, for this purpoſe, Fames Melvil, a Scotch Gentle- 
man, his domeſtick, and gave him his Inſtructions, in 
the preſence of the King himſelf. Theſe Inſtructions 
vere, as he ſays himſelf in his Memoirs, That the 
King had been informed by the Cardinal of Lorrain, 
that James Stuart, Prior of St. Andrews, pretended, 
under colour of Religion, to uſurp the Kingdom unto 
* himſelf; and that the King defired to know cer- 
„ tainly, if this was the ſource from whence the troubles 


in that Kingdom flowed; or whether 


I). Alexander Cunningham. 
2) By the Scotch Forces were commonly underſtood the 


(3) By reaſon of the equivocal meaning of the Term Scateh Forces, 
(4) This is ſupported by the Teſtimony 
(5) He died Fuly 10. Rapin, 


6 


Rapin. 


Shortly after, the Inhabitants of St. Andrews: and 


anſwered by fending a Herald, with an order to lay down 


atives Which were in the Pay of the 
were ſent from France, but thoſe Scots likewi# which were in the Pay of France. Rapin, 


" Metvil, and deſtroys what is advanced by Camden, concerning Fames Stuart, afterwards Earl of Murray. Rapin. 


Vol. II. 


© to take Arms only for Conſcience ſake, in defence of 
< his Religion, himſelf, his dependants and aſſociates. In 
ce the firſt caſe, the King was reſolved to hazard his 
© Crown, and all that he had, rather than that the Queen 
& his Daughter-in-law ſhould be robbed of her Right; 
“ and he reſolved to ſend an Army to Scotland for that 
<< effect, though he would gladly ſhun the trouble thereof, 
< if it were poſſible. That in the ſecond caſe, if it was 
© only Religion that moved the Scots, the King would . 
© have no concern in their affairs, but committed their 
© Souls unto God, for he had difficulty enough to rule 
© the Conſciences of Frenchmen, And it was the Obe- 
dience due unto their lawful Queen, with the Body, that 
„the King deſired. That finally, he could not perſuade 
„ himſelf, that the Scots had made an Inſurrection againſt 
© the Regent without cauſe, and therefore deſired to know 
“e if the Regent had broke her word with them; it 1c, 
«© by whom, and at whoſe inſtance, That if d'Oy/e!, 
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% who was reported to be cholerick, haſty, and too paſ- H 
« fionate, was not acceptable to the Scots, he would ſend ” 


© ſome other in his room, who, he hoped, ſhould pleaſe 
„them.“ This ſhews, the King had been ill informed 
by the Cardinal of Lorrain, to engage him to ſend an Army ao) 
into Scotland, and of this, probably, the Conſtable meant po 
to give him a demonſtration, by the Report Meluil was to 95 
make him. In effect, Melvil having had a Conference Meri. 5 
with the Queen Regent at Falkland, and afterwards with!“ 
the Prior of St. Andrews, reported to the King, that the 
Prior was fo far from the thoughts of aſpiring to the Crown, 5 
that he was ready to baniſh himſelf perpetually out of | _ 
Scotland, on the fir{t orders from his Majeſty (4). 5 
Henry II. being dead beſore Melvil returned to Paris (5), Buchanan, 
the confederate Scots prepoſterouſly imagined, there was no 
farther danger, and moſt of them returned to their homes. „ 


e e 


The Regent and d Oyſel being informed of it, reſolved 5 
to improve this negligence, and marched with ſome troops 2 
to Edinburgh, hoping to ſurprize thoſe who remained | 
there. But the Duke of Chateleraut and the Earl of 7 
Morton knowing, the Confederates were arming again El 
with all poſſible diligence, waited on the Regent, and per- EF 
ſuaded her to conſent to a Truce from the 24th of July to 7X 
the 10th of January. This Truce was equally neceſſary 1 
to both Parties. 'I'he Confederates wanted to put them- = 
ſelves in a poſture of defence; and the Regent hoped, that 5 2 
in this Interval, ſhe ſhould receive a powerful aid from her Fe 
Son-in-law the King of France. Accordingly, at the *. 
Sollicitation of the Princes of Lorrain, he immediately ſent _ 
her a thouſand Foot, with the promife of a more conſi- © 4 
derable Supply. „„ = | 5 
During theſe tranſactions, the Earl of Arran, Son to Buchanan. _ 
the Duke of Chateleraut, being at the Court of France, Thuanus. N 
and receiving notice that he was to be arreſted on ſome pre- = 7 
tence, made his eſcape, and came for Scotland. As he was, „ 
after the Duke his Father, next Heir to the young Queen, 1 
he believed, upon ſome well or ill-grounded advices, that | 
the Duke of Guiſe and Cardinal of Lorrain deſigned to 3 
ſecure, and perhaps murder him, for fear, if the Queen ; 
died, he ſhould mount the Throne, for he had declared | 
himſelf a Proteſtant. He was no ſooner in Scotland than E= 
he gained his Father to the Confederates, who put him Ee 
at their head. 7 pee” 
Mean time, the Regent and d' Oyſel were buſy in for- EEC 4 
tifying Leith, and ſtoring it with all ſorts of proviſions, | L 


deſigning to make it a place of Arms, and to expect there, 
the Supplies that were to come from France. The Con- 
federates pretended this to be a breach of the Truce, whe- 
ther they proceeded upon ſome general maxim, or on ſome 
particular Articles of the late Treaty, However this be, 
after ſome fruitleſs complaints to the Regent, they aſſem- 
bled their forces, and marched to beſiege Leith. But as 
they ſuftered themſelves to be amuſed for ſome time, they 
came too late, and finding the place in a ſtate of defence, 
deſiſted from the ſiege. Shortly after, the Regent having 
received a new ſupply of two thouſand Men commanded 
by La Braſſe, continued the fortifications of Leith, with 
greater application than ever. The Confederates once 
more deſire her to give over the work: but were not 
heard, As ſhe ſaw herſelf ſufficiently ſtrong, ſhe only 


their Arms, Their indignation to be thus deceived by 1 
the Regent, induced them at laſt to publiſh, that they E 2 
would treat as enemies all that obeyed her orders. But E 

they were little able to make good this Bravado. The Buchanas- 
Regent knowing, they were at Edinburgh in ſmall num- | 
ber, marched, the beginning of November, with all her 
forces to attack them, and fo ſurprized them by her unex- 


Kingdom; and by the French, not only thoſe Forces which 


pected 


1 
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pected arrival, that they deſerted Edinburgh, and retired 
to Sterling, When they were there, they ſent Wil- 
liam Maitland of Lidington to deſire her aſſiſtance. In- 
deed, the French Troops ſtill continuing to purſue them, 
obliged them alſo to quit Sterling, and retire to the Moun- 
tains, where they divided into two Bodies, to embaraſs 
their enemies, who gave them no reſt. Some time after, 
they received Letters from William Maitland, giving them 
hopes of a good Succeſs of his negotiation. Such was the 
origin of the Scotch troubles, on which I have been forc'd 
to inlarge, the better to ſhow what concerns Elizabeth was 
to have in them, ſince ſhe was their principal object. As 
this is a material point in the Hiſtory of this Queen, and 
as, upon the knowledge of the deſigns formed againſt her 
repoſe, ſhe regulated her conduct, I ought to ſupport this 
truth by the teſtimony of a French Hiſtorian, who cannot 
be ſuſpected in this affair. Father Daniel thus expreſſes 
himſelf in the reign of Francis II. 


&« T obſerv'd, that before the conſpiracy of Amboiſe broke 
out, la Renaudie had been ſent by the Admiral into 
England, to ingage Elizabeth to make a diverſion in 
Scotland, while the Calviniſtical Party revolted in France, 
and ſhe knew her intereſt too well, to neglect ſo favor- 
able an opportunity of kindling or fomenting a civil 
war in the two Kingdoms, Whatever care ſhe had 
taken to bridle the Catholicks of her Kingdom, ſhe 
was always apprehenſive of a Party forming againſt 
her in favour of the Queen of France, who carried 
herſelf as Heireſs of the Crown of England, and had 
quartered the Arms with thoſe of Scotland, when ſhe 
was only Queen Dauphineſs ; and if France and Scot- 
land had remained in tranquillity, England, was in 
danger of being attack'd from two quarters at once, and 
“ difturb'd at home by the ſtill numerous adherents of the 
“ old Religion. | 
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Hence may be ſeen, what was the deſign of the Princes 


of Lorrain, in ſending a French Army into Scotland. It 
was to preſerve the Peace of that Kingdom, that is, render 
it entirely ſubject to France, in order to attack England 
from that ſide. 


This muſt be ever remembred, if it is 
deſired to underſtand perfectly Elizabeth's Hiſtory. Let 
us now mention the affairs of France. 7 | 
After Henry II. had concluded a Peace with Spain, he 
reſolved to relinquiſh entirely the affairs of Italy, and ap- 
ply himſelf ſolely to his Project of uniting England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, to the Monarchy of France. His haſte 
to cauſe the Dauphin his Son, and the Queen of Scotland 
his Daughter-in-law, to aſſume the Title of King and 
Queen of England, immediately after the concluſion of the 
Peace, clearly ſhows, he had the thing in his head, though 
he was not yet perhaps reſolved how to execute it. Eli- 


 zabeth, who was on the Throne of England, was but a 


Woman, and might be conſidered as a Baſtard : She had 
no Ally : had lately made a great many Enemies amongſt 
her Subjects, by her innovations in Religion: The King 
of Spain no longer concerned himſelf with her affairs ; 
and the Pope deſired nothing more paſſionately than to de- 
throne her, and place a Catholick Princeſs in her room. 


All theſe circumſtances doubtleſs gave Henry hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs in his deſign. To effect which, he was to ſhow a 
great zeal for the Catholick Religion, to gain the Profeſ- 


ſors of it, Princes and Subjects, to his Intereſts, The per- 
ſecution renewed in France immediately after the Peace of 


Cateau, flowed perhaps as much from this as any other 
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cauſe, though the King's Lay "I the Pope's ſollicita- 
tions, the ſuggeſtions of the 
of Lorrain, and the ſecret Treaty made with 
but too large a ſhare in that Tragedy. 751 
This Prince was taken out of the World the toth of 
Ju, in the midſt of his vaſt Projects, by a death ſudden 
and tragical (1), leaving for Succeſſor a young Prince in- 
capable to govern of himſelf, The two Princes of Lor- 
rain, Uncles to the young Queen, were intruſted with 
the Adminiſtration of the Government under the new 
Reign. They removed the Conſtable of Montmorency im- 
mediately from the Court, and recalled the Cardinal of 
Tournon, ſworn Enemy of the Proteſtant Religion. When 
the affairs of the Court were ſettled, their next care was 
to erect Courts of Juſtice called Ardentes, for condemning 


Spain, had 


Proteſtants to the Flames. This threw the Reformed in- 
to an inevitable Neceflity, of either ſuffering themſelves to 


be burnt one by one, or of taking Arms in their own de- 
fence, and ſo furniſhing their Enemies with the defired 
pretence, to extirpate them all at once. On. the other 
hand, they ſent two thouſand Men into Scotland, under 


of a Lance, June 29, and died of the wound. Thuanur, I. 22. 


(2) She was natural Daughter of the Emperor Cbarlis V, 
Strada, |. 1. 


tholicks of England for dethroning El:zabeth, 


Duke of Guiſe and Cardinal 


AB E T H. 
the Command of La Braſſe, with Orders to join the Ca- 
Thus, 
their boundleſs Ambition ingaged a young Prince, not yet 
ſeventeen years of age, to throw his own Kingdom into a 
Flame, and withal to undertake the Conqueſt of England, 
which of all the Countries of the World is the moſt diffi- 
cult to be conquered. 

At the ſame time appeared the Seeds of troubles in the 
Low-Countries, which ſoon ripened, and which it will not 
be improper to mention, in order to ſhow their riſe. 


1559. 


Charles V. had always a great affection for the Low- Afair: 9, 


Countries where he was born, and had governed them with 
great Lenity. Indeed, after the Victory of Pavia, he 
had formed the Project of changing their Government, and 
of making of the ſeventeen Provinces one State, dependent 
on the Crown of Spain. He was incited to this by the 
Spamards, who would have found their advantage in ſeeing 
him abſolute maſter of theſe Provinces, where his Autho- 
rity was very much limited by their Privileges. But after 
mature deliberation, he relinquiſhed this Project, whether 
to avoid the oppreſſions with which the execution would 
have been infallibly attended, or becauſe he believed it im- 
practicable, by reaſon of the different Laws and Cuſtoms 
4 theſe Provinces, each of which had been a ſeparate 

te, | 

Philip II, his Son and Succeſſor, reſumed much the ſame 
deſign, and reſolved to rule independent of the Laws and 
Privileges, inceſſantly alledged by theſe States. To this 
he added the Project of extirpating the Proteſtants, then 
very numerous in theſe Provinces, For this purpoſe, he 
obtained from the Court of Rome the erection of ſeveral 


Archbiſhopricks and Biſhopricks, to the great detriment - 


of the Abbots, part of whoſe Revenues were to be given 
to theſe new Sees. But beſides the intereſt of the Proteſ- 
tants and Abbots, there was another thing of univerſal 
Concern. Philip had put Spaniſb Garriſons into the prin- 
cipal Towns, contrary to the privileges of the Provinces, 
and thereby plainly diſcovered his intention of reducing 
them to ſlavery. 4 fine, when he departed in September, 
1559, for Spain, he committed the Government of the 
Loto- Countries to Margaret Ducheſs of Parma his Aunt (2), 
to the great diſguſt of William of Naſſau, Prince of Orange, 


and of Count Egmont, who had both aſpired to that Dig- 


nity. But what gave them the laſt provocation, was his 
leaving with the Governeſs the Cardinal of Granvelle their 


Enemy, and who was conſidered as the Author of the 


pernicious Counſels, tending to deprive the Country of its 
liberty. Philip was no ſooner arrived in Spain, than he 


cauſed a great number of Proteſtants to be burnt, and by 


theſe inhuman executions, ſhowed the Subjects of the Low- 
Countries what they were afterwards to expect. 

Pope Paul VI. dying in the courſe of this year, was 
ſucceeded by Cardinal Angelo de Medici, a Milaneſe, by the 
name of Pius IV (3). . | 

To underſtand the ſequel of this Reign, it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to have a diſtinct Idea of the ſituation of the 


the Low- 
Countries, 
Grotivs, 


Death of 

Pope Paul 
IV, ſucceeds 
| ed by Pius 
VI 

State of 

Affairs in 


Engliſh affairs, as well with regard to the Queen's Perſon, England. 


as to the People of England, and Foreigners. The wonder 
of this Reign lies not in the memorable Events which 
happened in England, while Elizabeth was on the Throne, 
but in the tranquillity which ſhe cauſed her Subjects to 


enjoy, amidſt the ſecret and open attacks of her own and 


their Enemies, both at home and abroad. To underſtand 


therefore the motives of Elizabeth's Conduct, and the max- 
ims by which ſhe eſtabliſhed her Government, theſe Ene- 


155 


mies, their Characters, their Views, their Intereſts, are to 


be diſtin&ly ſhown.. Hence alſo will be ſeen and admired 
the Addreſs, with which ſhe freed herſelf from all the em- 
baraſſments and ſnares to which ſhe was continually expoſed. 
For this purpoſe, it muſt be obſerved, that her Right to 


the Crown was always conteſted openly or tacitly ; that 


the Papiſts in general conſidering her but as a Queen de 


atto, believed they might with a ſafe Conſcience aſſiſt in 
throning her, whenever an opportunity offered, As the 
uncertainty of her Right was the foundation on which her 
Enemies built, I cannot help enlarging a little on what has 
been ſaid above on this Subject. 1 | 
The Parliament of. England, conſiſting of the King 
and both Houſes, which repreſent the whole Nation, there 
is no Engl{/bman but what is ſubject to its Laws, were it 
only for this reaſon, that every Man is ſuppoſed to give his 
conſent either in Perſon, or by his Repreſentative. 
upon this foundation that Mary and Elizabeth aſcended the 
Throne, I mean, in virtue of an Act of Parliament, im- 
powering their Father to ſettle the Succeſſion, But it may 


* 


be doubted, whether foreign Princes concerned in ſuch Acis 


of. Parliament, are obliged to the ſame ſubmiſſion, when 


() At a great Tournament, held on account of his Danghter's Marriage with Philip II. King of Spain, he was wounded in the Eye with the Splinter 
and Was firſt married to the Duke of Tuſcany, and afterwards to the Prince of Parma. 


(3) This year, on November 18, died the famous Cuthbert Tenſtall, late Biſhop of Durbam, and was bak in Lambesb Chapel, Hellingſb. p. 1186. 
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1562 they believe them manifeſtly unjuſt to themſelves. I ſhall 


not undertake to decide this queſtion, which is more uſual- 
ly determined by Arms than by Laws. I ſhall only re- 
mark, that formerly Edward III. did not think himſelf 
obliged to abide by the deciſion of the French Nation, 
which had placed Philip of Valois on the Throne. How- 
ever this be, Mary Queen of France and Scotland believed 
herſelf injured, as well by the Act impowering Henry VIII. 
to interrupt the order of Succeſſion according to his hu- 
mour, as by the Will of that Prince. She alledged, that 
neither King nor Parliament had any right to place on the 
Throne two Daughters declared illegitimate by ſolemn 
Acts, and till leſs to overlook the poſterity of the eldeſt 
Daughter of Henry VII, even without aſſigning any rea- 
ſon, and place in the line of the Succeſſion, Baſtards, and 
the Children of the younger. To theſe two grievances it 
was anſwered, that the Exgliſb in acknowledging ſucceſ- 
ſively Mary and Elizabeth for Queens of England, had not 
followed the caprice of Henry VIII, but the order of Na- 
ture, and the law of Succeſſion ; that the caprice of this 
Prince lay not in his placing his two Daughters next after 
his Son Edward, but in his intention to exclude theſe two 
Princeſſes really born in wedlock : That in reſtoring them 
to their due place, Henry corrected his error, and left no 
room for any alteration : That the not revoking the Sen- 
tence of Divorce againſt Ann Boleyn, and the ſubſequent 
Act againſt Elizabeth, was not without good reaſons, and 
at moſt, was but a defect of formality, which altered not 
the thing itſelf. As to Marys ſecond Grievance, that 
Henry had not mentioned the Poſterity of his eldeft Siſter, 
it muſt be owned, the generality of the Angliſb were 
convinced of the Injuſtice of that Proceeding. But as the 
caſe which might breed a diſpute on this Subject did not 
vet offer, this Point was left undetermined, in hopes of 
the Queen's Marriage, and her having Children to ſucceed 
her. | 

Let us now proceed to another Reflection with reſpect 
to the foreign Princes. May, eldeſt Daughter of Zen- 


ry. VIII, aſcended the Throne without any diſturbance 


from abroad, whereas aſter her death the principal Sove- 
reigns of Europe endeavoured to wreſt the Scepter from 
Elizabeth. It is not difficult to aſſign many natural cauſes 
of the different conduct of the Princes with regard to theſe 


two Queens. The firſt is, that when Mury mounted the 


Throne, there was not a Prince in Europe, who could 


with any colour diſpute her right, It is true, the young 
Queen of Scotland was in France, and deſtined for 
the Dauphin, but was not yet married. This Marriage 
was only projected, and could not be executed ſome 
years, by reaſon of the tender Age of the Parties. But 
ſuppoſing Henry II. ſhould have then aſſerted the Claim 


of this Queen, he muſt have drawn upon himſelf all the 


Forces of the Emperor, and England. The ſecond cauſe 
is no leſs natural, namely, that by the principles of the 


Nyman Catholicks, they could not conteſt Mary's Right 


without a renunciation of the Papal Authority, ſince the 
diſpenſation for the Marriage of Henry VIII. with Cathe- 
rine of Arragon was granted by a Pope. But Henry II. 
was very far from any ſuch thought, and as for the Empe- 
ror Charles V, he was particularly concerned to ſupport 
Mary's Title, who was his Couſin- German. As for the 
Pope, he maintained his own Rights in ſupporting thoſe of 
Mary. Laftly, as Mary was zealous for her Religion, the 
Pope, the Emperor, the King of France found a preat 
advantage in this Zeal. The Pope expected to ſee the 
Catholick Religion reſtored by her means in England, 
The Emperor immediately projected her marriage with 
his Son Philip. Beſides a Catholick Queen in England, 
removed all Apprehenſions of the Aid the German Proteſ- 
tants might receive from the Engliſb. In a word, his 


Zeal for his Religion gave him the ſatisfaction, of ſeeing 
England about to return into the Pale of the Roman 


Church. For the ſame reaſon, Henry II, who burnt the 


Proteſtants in France, could not but be pleaſed to ſee them? 


deprived of the Protection they might have expected from 
England, if that Kingdom had continued Proteſtant. 
Thus every thing conſpired to render Mary's Reign peace- 
able and ſecure. It was alſo this, doubtleſs, which indu- 


ced that Queen to carry the perſecution againſt the Pro- 


teſtants to ſuch a height, well knowing they could have 
no hopes of aſſiſtance from abroad. | 


But when, after Mary's death, Elizabeth mounted the 


Throne, there was a change in the Intereſts of the Princes, 


as often happens by the death of a Sovereign. The Em- 
pire and Spain were no longer under the Dominion of 
the fame Prince, The Dauphin had married the Queen 
of Scotland, and by that Marriage acquired a claim to 


England, which he had not before. Beſides, the Duke of 


Guiſe and Cardinal of Lorrain were become more power- 


ful in the Court of Frence, by the abſence of the Conſta- 


(1) The Queen of Scots Uncle; theſe Forces were levied in Germany, by the Rbinegrave's Aſſiſtance, Camden, p. 379 
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ble of Montmorency, who was Priſoner in the Low-Coun- 
tries. After the death of Henry II. they became ſtill 
more powerful, and ſhowed by their Conduct, they had 
nothing more at heart than the placing of the Queen their 
Niece on the Throne of England. Elizabeth could not 
doubt it, ſince ſhe ſaw Francis II. and Mary ftill uſurp 
the Arms of England, which they ſeemed to have taken at 
firſt only in obedience to the orders of Henry II. On the 
other hand, Philip II, who deſpaired of marrying Elizabeth, 
had entirely deſerted the Intereſts of England, and appeared 
by no means diſpoſed to ſupport that Kingdom, which was 
become Proteſtant. Laſtly, the Pope ſaw his Authority 
baniſhed England, and no hope of gaining El:zabeth, who 
was evidently concerned to maintain what ſhe had done. 
Thus France, Spain, the Court of Rome, not only had 
no reaſon to incline them to ſupport Elizabeth, but it was 
even their Intereſt to dethrone her. It is very true, Phi- 
lip II. would not willingly have ſeen England and Ireland 
in the hands of the King of France ; but he would not 
have been ſorry that France was to conquer England, be- 
cauſe from ſo difficult an Undertaking, he would have re- 


ceived the ſatisfaction of ſeeing two powers moſt formida- | 


ble to him, weakening each other. Beſides, his zeal for 
the Catholick Religion, and his projects in relation to the 
Low-Countries, would have made him with great pleaſure 
behold theſe two Kingdoms incapable to aſſiſt thoſe Pro- 
vinces, which already bore their yoak with impatience. 
As to the new Emperor, Elizabeth, if ſhe had nothing to 
tear, had at leaſt nothing to hope, from him. As for the 
Proteſtants of Germany, they then lived in a tranquillity 
which they would not - willingly have diſturbed for the 
aſſiſtance of England. They had found in the Reign of 
Henry VIII, that under the pretence of maintaining their 
Religion, it was deſigned to ingage them in a War by no 
means agreeable to their intereſts, W herefore, content 
with their preſent condition, they were not willing to be 
oppreſſed for ſupporting the Rights of Elizabeth, though o- 
therwiſe they with pleaſure ſaw a Proteſtant Queen on 


the Throne of England. | | 
J have already ſhown the ſituation of the Scotch af- 


fairs. Elizabeth was ſo far from expecting any aſſiſtance 
from Scotland, that ſhe ſaw herſelf under an indiſpenſable 
neceſſity to ſupport the Proteſtant Party there, well know- 
ing, it was the intention of France to attack her from that 


quarter, Beſides the two thouſand Men already. ſent to men, 
the Regent, another more conſiderable reinforcement was 
preparing in France, to be conducted into Scotland by the 


Marquiſs of Elbeuf (1). This ſufficiently diſcovered, that 
the Court of France, ſenſible of the difficulty of attacking, 
England by Sea, was reſolved to puſh the war on the nor- 
thern Frontiers, by a junction of their Forces with thoſe 
of Scotland, Thus the deſign of the French Court to ſub- 
due the Scotch Rebels, was only the firſt ſtep by which 
they hoped to rife to the Conqueſt of England. 

On the other fide, Ireland gave no leſs uneaſineſs to 
Elizabeth, That Iſland was inhabited by native Trib, 


and Engliſb Families tranſplanted thither ſince the Conqueſt _ 


of it by Henry II. It was governed by a Viceroy or 
Lord-Lieutenant, in the name of the Queen ; but his 
Authority was very far from being ſo regarded, as to keep 
the Iriſb in ſubmiſſion. They had amongſt them many 
Great Men, who indeed outwardly acknowledged the 
Queen's Sovereignty, but believed they had a right to do 
themſelves juſtice for the wrongs they pretended to have 
received, They made war upon one another, regardleſs 
of the Lieutenant's orders, who having but few Engliſb 
Forces, was unable to make himfelf feared. As often as 
there was any preſſing occaſion to chaſtiſe a Rebellion, or 
prevent the ſtrong from oppreſſing the weak, new Forces 


were to arrive from England, But as this could not be 


done without expence, very often it was not determined 
till the laſt extremity. So, moſt of the Lieutenants find- 
ing themſelves deſtitute of the means to force an obedience, 
wilfully connived at the exceſſes and violences of the Great, 
for fear of unſeaſonably expoſing the Royal Authority, 
They contented themſelves with filling their Purſes while 
they held their Commiſſions, and left it to their Succeflors 
to repreſs the inſolence of the /rzh. This Conduct had 
rendered the Lords of the Country ſo fierce and arrogant, 
that they acknowledged the Royal Authority no farther 
than it was neceſſary to protect them againſt their Ene- 
mies. Beſides the natural Averſion of the /r:/5 for the Eng- 
liſh, who helped not, by their conduct, to gain their affection, 
there was, at this time, another reaſon, which contributed to 
increaſe this averſion, namely, the change which the Queen 
had lately made in religion. The 7r; had for the Pope 
an Attachment equal to their ignorance, which was ex- 
treme: This diſpoſed them to liſten to the ſollicitations of 
the Romiſh emiſſaries, who were continually inciting them 
againſt the Government. Elizabeth was therefore obliged 


to 
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to have a conſtant eye upon the TranſaQions of that 
Iſland, knowing what credit the Pope her enemy had 
there. | | 

It remains now to ſpeak of the diſpoſition of the Eng- 
liſh to Elizabeth, When the Queen deſigned to eſtabliſh 


| the Reformation, her firſt care was to change the Magiſ- 


trates in the Towns and Counties, and fill their places 
with Proteſtants. Then, ſhe called a Parliament, whoſe 
Members were choſen according to her deſires. This Par- 
liament revived the Laws made by Edward VI. concern- 
ing Religion. 
tratzs were punctually obſerved. So, a few Months after 
Mary's death, the publick exerciſe of the Roman Catho- 


lick Religion was not leſs criminal, than the exerciſe of the 


Proteſtant had been in the laſt Reign. The Clergy, who 
refuſed obedience to the new Laws, were deprived of their 
Benefices, and the Vacancies ſupplied by zealous Proteſ- 
tants. To fay all in a word, the Reformation roſe under 
Elizabeth juſt as the Romyh Religion had been eſtabliſhed 
under Mary, with this difference, that no perſon was put 
to death by Elizabeth on account of Religion. We are 


not however to imagine that this external change produ- 


ced a real one in the mind. There are very few, who, 
in point of Religion, implicitely obey their Sovereigns, 
Thoſe, who were good Catholicks under Mary, remain- 
ed ſuch under Elizabeth ; as thoſe who really embraced 
the Reformation under Edward VI, continued in Mary's 
Reign Reformed in their hearts, under an outward Com- 
pliance. If it is therefore conſidered, that all the changes 
in religion under this and the foregoing Reigns, had been 
made in the fame manner, it will not be difficult to com- 
prehend, that the Roman Catholicks were {till very nu- 
merous in the Kingdom, Little more than twenty years 
had paſſed ſince the Reformation began, and in this Inter- 
val the publick Worſhip had been changed four times, 


Now it is improbable, that a whole Nation ſo frequently 


changed their opinion according to the Caprice of the Go- 
vernors, though, outwardly, they ſubmit to the publick 
Authority, It is certain, the number of Roman Catho- 
licks in the Kingdom was very great, even after E/:zabeth 
had eſtabliſned the Reformation, though it is likely, the 
Reformed were ſtill more numerous. It is therefore very 
natural to imagine, that thoſe who perliſted in their anti- 


ent Sentiments were ſecret Enemies of the Queen: that 


Elizabeth's 
Ma aim: of 
Government. 


they deſired the Re-eftabliſhment of the old Religion aud 
were diſpoſed to embrace all opportunities to place a Ca- 
tholick Queen on the Throne. It was not one of the leaſt 
of El:zabeth's cares to watch her own Subjects. 

Let us briefly recapitulate what has been ſaid. Elixa- 
beth had for Enemies, France, the Queen of Scotland, the 


Pope, and all the Catholick Powers, For though Philip II. 


had not yet declared himſelf, ſhe knew he was not her 


Friend, and the Sequel clearly proved it. 
hand, ſhe had the Iriſb, and a great part of her Engliſb 


Oa the other 


Subjects to guard againſt, without having one Ally to aſſiſt 
her. She was therefore to ſeek in herſelf, in her Prudence, 
in her good Conduct, and in her own Subjects, the aſſiſt- 
ance ſhe would have vainly ſought elſewhere. To obtain 
ſpeedily and willingly the aid, ſhe foreſaw would be fre- 


"quently wanted, ſhe had but one way, and that was to 


make herſelf beloved by her People. 


Accordingly, this 
was the governing maxim of her Conduct. Happily for 
her, the qualities of her Heart and Mind were fo diſpoſed, 
that ſhe never once deviated from ſo neceſſary a rule. 
Wherefore it may be affirmed, that no King of England 
was ever more fincerely beloved by his People than Eliza- 


Beth. But to demonſtrate this Elogy not to be groundleſs, 


it is neceſſary to be more particular upon this Subject. It 
is certain, that her truly Proteſtant Subjects were much 
more numerous than the Catholicks, What therefore could 
ſhe do better than to favour the Proteſtant Religion, eſpe- 
cially, as being herſelf of that Religion, ſhe could, without 
reluctance, act ſo agreeably to her Intereſts? Another 


thing which greatly contributes to procure a Sovereign the 


affection of his People, is ſo to manage the Treaſury, that 
he be not forced to load them with unneceſſary Taxes. 
No Prince had ever this quality in greater base lien than 


Elizabeth. Nay, ſhe carried this economy fo far, that 


ſhe ſometimes gave occaſion to her own Miniſters, to 
charge her with Avarice. However this be, her Expences 


| were ſo well regulated, that ſhe was rever ſeen to laviſh 


her Treaſures upon her Favourites, or expend them in 
things of no uſe, Nevertheleſs, this frugal Inclination, 
whether owing to Nature or_Policy, hindered her not from 


being profuſe of her Money, when ſhe thought it neceſ- 


ſary. France, Spain, and Scotland, experienced, in their 
turns, how well ſhe knew to be laviſh of her Treaſures, 
Her People had fo good an opinion of her CEconomy, that 
through the whole courſe of her Reign, ſhe was never once 
denied by the Parliament, the Supplies ſhe wanted, or com- 


plained of by her Subjects for the Taxes they were charged 


with. She had alſo another quality which won her the 


Theſe Laws by the care of the Magiſ- 


leſs able to invade her. 


I 


23. BLIZABETH 


Eſteem of the Engli/h. She would not be induced by her 
Miniſters to beſtow Offices or Honours upon undeſerving 
Perſons. She was apprehenſive of nothing more, than to 
render contemptible, Dignities deſtined for the recompence 
of Merit and Virtue, By this wiſe Conduct ſhe avoided the 
diſobliging of Men, who might have aſpired to Honours, 
had they ſeen them beſtowed on others of no greater Merit 
than themſelves, This was a maxim from which ſhe 
rarely departed, during the whole courſe of her Reign. 
Laftly, ſhe uſed her conſtant endeavours to cauſe Juſtice 
to be impartially adminiſtred, Her greateſt Favorites felt 
her Severity when they abuſed her kindneſs, and wandred 
from their duty, There is no doubt, her great Intereſt to 
be beloved by her People, induced her to employ all poſlible 
means to that end, But it cannot be, as ſome have in- 
ferred from hence, that her whole Conduct was all diſſi- 
mulation, ſince it is by no means impoſſible for the Incli- 
nations of Men to tally with their Intereſts, Elizabeih had 
a true Eſteem for the Reformed Religion, and her Intereſt 
required her to ſupport it with all her power. She was na- 
turally an ¶Qconomiſt, and ſuch was the ſituation of her 
affairs, that no Prince ever had more occaſion to be ſo, 
As ſhe had true Merit herſelf, ſhe eſteemed it in others ; 
and therefore could never reſolve to confer Dignities upon 
Men who had not merited them. In fine, had ſhe been 
never ſo little remiſs with reſpect to Juſtice, there would 
have been danger of her Sex being deſpiſed, and of the 
great Men growing by degrees too licentious. | 


Such were the principal means made uſe of by Elixa- 


beth to gain the affection of her Subjects. Their love 
was ſo neceſſary, that ſhe had no other reſource, With- 
out it, her Reign would, probably, have been very un- 
happy, conſidering the number and quality of her Enemies, 
The Reader therefore is to conſider moſt of her actions, as 
flowing from the maxim ſhe had preſcribed to herſelf, to 
neglect nothing which might procure the affection of her 


People. | 


There was alſo another maxim which no leſs influenced 
her Conduct than this I have mentioned. She ſaw herſelf 
threatned on all ſides. The Pope, France, and afterwards 
Spain, never ceaſed their open or ſecret attacks. It was 
not without reaſon that ſhe feared an Union of all theſe 
Powers for her ruin. 
utmoſt to cheriſh the troubles of the neighbouring States, 
and particularly of France, Scotland, and the Low- Coun- 
tries ; that her Enemies being employed at home, might be 
I ſhall not pretend to decide, whe- 
ther this way of defence againſt Enemies ſo powerful and 


59 


1569, 


In this belief, ſhe laboured to the 


dangerous, was agreeable to the rules of Juſtice, It can- 


not however be denied, that this was excellent Policy, 
and that her own Security juſtified this method, as ſhe had 
no other to divert their attacks. Accordingly, ſhe made 
frequent uſe of this maxim, as will hereafter appear. 


I thought it neceſſary to prepare the Reader for the ſe- Pigtrene 
quel of this Reign, by theſe reflections, which are ſolely de- Oe 


ſigned to ſuſpend in his mind, the prejudices inſpired by 
the Hiſtorians of all Nations and Religions, for and againſt 
this renowned Queen, It is no ſmall difficulty to fix the 
Judgment, amidſt all the contrarieties which occur in the 
Hiſtorians. Some have conſidered her as the moſt accom- 


pliſhed Queen the World ever ſaw. They have found 


no fault in her. All her actions were the zeſults of Pru- 


Concerning 


Elizabeth. 


dence, Juſtice and Equity, and had no other motive than 
the glory of God, and the happineſs of her People. They 


have pretended, that her love for her Subjects was ſo ar- 
dent, that ſhe forgot her own intereſt, and thought only 


of rendering them happy. Not content to excuſe ſome of 


her actions which deſerve cenſure, they have even in ſome 
meaſure ſanctified them, by inſinuating, that they were 
the effects of her Zeal for the Glory of God, and the 
Proteſtant Religion. Others have aſperſed her with all 
the Calumnies it is poſſible to invent. 
ſhe exceeded the moſt famous Tyrants in Cruelty and 
Barbarity, She was extremely deceitful, and her whole 
conduct was one continued diflimulation, from the begin- 
ning to the end of her Reign, notwithſtanding her affectation 
of an out ward ſhow of Religion and Virtue. To theſe 
accuſations concerning her publick Adminiſtration, they 
have added horrid ſlanders upon her private life. They 
have repreſented her as a diſſolute Woman, who conſtantly 
refuſed to marry, in order more freely to continue her 
leud practices. To efface both theſe Impreſſions, and in- 


According to theſe, 


cline the Reader, (if religious prejudices will ſuffer him) 


to ſuſpend his judgment, I have'previoully ſhown. the mo- 


tives of her Conduct, and the maxims by which ſhe 


was, and, with reſpect to Policy only, ought to have been 


governed, Her principal aim was t9. ſegure a tottering 
Crown, and to ſucceed, ſhe followed the above-mentioned 
Maxims, Ts it to be thought ſtrange, that on certain oc- 
caſions ſhe a little over-acted her tenderneſs for her Peo- 
ple, wherein lay her only ſupport ? But it would be juſt 
cauſe of wander, that by an uregular life, and _ 
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1560. ceſſes, of which ſhe is accuſed, ſhe would have acted di- 
rectly contrary to what could only procure her the love 
and eſteem of her People, of which ſhe had fo great oc- 
caſion, This ſuffices, as I imagine, to diſpel ſome of 
thoſe' Clouds by which her reputation has been darkened. 
On the other hand, as ſhe ſaw herſelf aſſaulted from all 
Parts, by powerful Enemies, who were continually infuſing 
a ſpirit of Rebellion into her Subjects, when we ſhall ſee 
her fomenting the troubles of Scotland, and aſſiſting the 
Huguenats of France, and the Male-contents of the Low- 
Countries, it will be eaſily known to what this Conduct 
is owing, notwithſtanding the Flatteries of ſome of her ad- 
mirers. Apply but the two maxims, I have mentioned, to 
her actions; and remember the Neceſſity of her always 
having them in view, nothing almoſt in her conduct will 
then appear, the true motive whereof may not eaſily be diſ- 
covered. After this long, though, I think, abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, digreſſion, it is time to proceed to the events of 
the year 1560, | 

A Treaty Maitland, who was ſent into England from the Confe- 
between Eli- derate Scots, at laſt concluded the Treaty, which was 
3 ſigned at Berwick the 27th of February 1560 (1). Elixa- 


tbe Male- 
pray of beth ſeeing the great preparations which were making in 
Scotland France, and not doubting of their being deſigned againſt 
me Scotland, thought herſelf, above all things, obliged to pro- 
vide for the ſafety of that Nation, and prevent the French 
from being too powerful there. She had cauſe to fear, 
that if Queen Mary had Children by the King her Huſ- 
band, France and Scotland would be united under one head, 
which it was her great intereſt to hinder, She concluded 
therefore a Treaty with Maitland, which ſhows her fears 
with regard to Scotland, The Treaty ran: | 
Act. Pub. 


[ XV. p.59. teleraut, and all the Nobility and Subjects of Scotland, to 
maintain that Kingdom in its Liberties and Privileges, du- 
ring the Marriage of the Queen of Scotland with the King 
of France, and one year aſter. 
That ſhe promiſed to ſend, with all ſpeed, a convenient 
0 | aid of Men into Scotland, and continue them there till the 
French were entirely expelled the Kingdom, | 
That ſhe would come to no agreement with France, 
but on condition of leaving Scotland in full hberty. 
That ſhe would never abandon the Confederates, while 
1 they acknowledged Mary for their Sovereign, and endea- 
ſn voured to maintain the Liberty of their Country, and 
| the Eſtate of the Crown of Scotland. | 
ot That if the Eugliſb took any places in Scotland, they 
1 ſhould be either demoliſhed by the Scots, or delivered to 
[| the Duke of Chateleraut, at his own option; but that the 
=: Engliſh ſhould erect no Fortification in the Kingdom, with- 
| out the advice of the ſaid Duke, and his Party. | 
| | That the Duke and all his Party ſhould join the Eng- 
lI:h Forces. | | | 
That they ſhould declare themſelves Enemies of thoſe 
. | of their Countrymen, who ſhould ſerve France againſt 
| SES England. | EO 
1 1 That if England was attacked in the South, the Con- 
. | federates ſhould ſend to the Queen's aſſiſtance two thouſand 
if Foot, and two thouſand Horſe at the leaſt ; but if in the 
North, they ſhould join the Engliſh Army with all their 
Forces. a | 
That if the Earl of Argyle, Lord Chief- Juſtice of Scot- 
land, ſhould join with the Confederates, he ſhould be ob- 
liged to ufe his endeavours to reduce the North of Jreland 
under the Dominion of England, agreeably to a Treaty 


to be made betwixt him and the Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 


land. 
That the Duke of Chatelereut and his Party ſhould 

give Hoſtages to Elizabeth, to remain in England (2) du- 

Ting the time that the Marriage between Mary Queen of 
1 Scots, and the King of France, ſhould ſubſiſt. 
F | Laſtly, The Duke of Chateleraut and his Party, pro- 
| | teſted, that their intention was to be faithful to their 
[ | Queen'in every thing, not contrary to the Laws and Li- 
berties of Scotland, and not tending to their ſubverſion. 


From this Treaty it is plain, Elizabeth's ſole aim was 


1 to keep the King of France from becoming Maſter of 
} | | Scotland, knowing it was intended to invade her from that 
F quarter. | | 

Sequel 1 While this Treaty was negotiating, the French Forces 
ef Scotland. 


;amden, 


= 


— 


Balnawes of Halbil. Rymer's Fed. Tom. 15. p. 569. | 

(2) For ſix, or four, Months each; and to be then exchanged, and ſo on» 
4) This Fleet was commanded by Vice- Admiral William Winter. Stow, 
(5) William Lord Grey of Wilton, His Aſſiſtant was Sir James Croft. 


bam Captain of the Pioneers, c. Stow, p. 641, 
(6) March 30. Stow, p. 641. 
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of ENGLAND. 


(1) The Engliſþ Commiſſioner, was, Thomas Duke of Norfolk, Lieutenant of the North; and on the Duke of Charelrault's kde appeared, Lord James 
Steward, Patrick Lord Ruthven, Sir Fobn Maxwell of Teiregles Knight, William Maitland of Letbyngton, Fobn Wyſchert of A, and Mr. 7 


(3) One thouſand Foot, and one or two Cornets ef Horſe. Camden, p. 386, 


a And the Lord Scrope was Earl-Marſhal! ; 
Men at Arms; Barnaby Fiex- Patrick his Lieutenant; Sir Henry Percy General 


Vol. II. 


which were in Scotland, continued their purſuit of the con- 1550. 
federate Scots into the mountains, contrary to the opinion of 
Martigues of the Houſe of Luxemburg. This Lord, who 

had brought the laſt Succours from France (3), was for an 
immediate invaſion of Engiand, imagining, that on his ap- 
proach, the Engliſh Catholicks would all riſe and join him. 
But the Regent, better informed of the ſtate of England, 
judged it not proper to enter upon ſo great a deſign with 

ſo ſmall an army. Some time after, while the French 
were exulting at the ſight of a flying enemy, they diſcc- 
vered from a mountain a Fleet at Sea, which they at firſt 
took to be the Marquiſs of Elbeuf's. But perceiving after- 
wards it was an Engliſh Fleet (4), they were of opinion 
that the forces ſent to the Confederates by Land were not 
very diſtant. This made them retire to Leith, with de- Buchanan, 
ſign to aſſemble there all their forces, and wait the arrival 

of the Marquiſs 4 Elbeuf. But he was expected in vain, 

for a violent tempeſt diſperſed his Fleet, and forc'd him Camden, 
to ſail back to France to refit his Ships. Afterwards the 
troubles in France, calling for the aſſiſtance of theſe forces 
which were ſending into Scetland, and of thoſe already 


* 


there, this expedition was entirely blaſted. 
The French forces being retir'd to Leith, the Confede- Hollingſn. 

rates aſſembled from all places, where they were diſperſed, Stow. 

in order to join the Engliſh army marching to their ply > 

under the command of the Lord Grey (5). At length 

they came to Hadington the firſt of April, being fix thou- 

ſand ſtrong in Foot, and two thouſand in Horſe, and 

there expected the ſo much defir'd Eng;fþ Succours, which 

were advancing with all poſſible ſpeed. The Queen-Re- e Regere 

gent fearing to be ſhut up in Leith, choſe rather to retire retire: e 

to the Caſtle of Edinbungh, which was committed by the Ecinbuagh. 

States to the care of John Areshin, with the expreſs con- 


That ſhe took under her protection the Duke of Cha. dition not to reſign it without their order. Arestin re- 


ceiv'd the Regent with Honour, but {till preſerved the 
Command of the Caſtle. 

Shortly after, the Lord Grey entrigg Scotland (6) with 74 Engr 
an army of fix or ſeven thouſand Foot and twelve hundred Army enters 
Horſe, was joined by the Confederates, after which, they 3 
march'd together to Leith, where the enemies were retired. — 
It was no inconſiderable work to beſiege a place which Stow: 
had an army within its Walls; and yet, it was underta- fling. 
ken, becauſe there was no other way to drive the Frenah 
out of Scotland. While they were employed in this ſiege, Leith te. 
all poſſible endeavours were us'd by the French King, to f 
prevail with Elizabeth to recall her forces out of Scotland. prom Bl. 
But ſhe knew her intereſt too well to be impos'd zabeth te 
upon. When de Sevre, the French Ambaſſador firſt 54! ber Fer. 
mention'd it, ſhe anſwered, her Troops ſhould be readily Scotland: 
recalled, provided the French were ſo too, ſince France Camdea, 
had no more right than England to ſend forces into Scot- 
land. At laſt the Ambaſlador finding, after many at- Pretef of 
tempts, he could not prevail, declar'd, in the preſence of t 2 
the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, that by ſending forces into Scor- ws 
land ſhe had violated the Treaty of Cateau to which 
ſhe calmly anſwered, that the King of France had firſt 
infringed that Treaty, by his endeavours to render himſelf 
maſter of Scotland. Some time before, ſhe had publiſhed Elizabeth 
a Manifeſto, declaring her reaſons, for concerning herſelf Pie a 
in the affairs of Scotland, She there charged in plain evo 
terms the Duke of Guiſe and the Cardinal of Lorrain, 
with being the Authors of the Troubles in that Kingdom, 
in order to effect more eaſily their deſigns againſt England. 

To them alſo ſhe wholly aſcribed the injury done her by 
the King and Queen of France, in aſſuming her Title 
and Arms. | | 1 | | | 

Before de Sevre had made his declaration, Monluc, Biſhop Camden. 
of Valence, was come into England, to preſs the Queen Thuanue, 
to recall her forces from Scotland, and would have even 
perſwaded her, that Francis II. and Mary had aſſumed her 
Title on purpoſe to do her honour. This excuſe was 
more provoking than the Injury. At laſt Monluc ſeeing, , . 
he could not divert her from her reſolution to ſupport the niger nb, 
Scots, told her, the King of France would reſtore Calais, Calais. 
if ſhe would draw her 1 — out of Scotland, But ſhe 
anſwered, that the did not value that #*/þ-Town ſo much 
as the quiet of Britain. Mean time, ſhe diſpatched Men- 4, 4, 
tague (7) to Philip II, to inform him of her reaſons to aſ- ſear te Philip 
fiſt Scotland. That Ambaſſador was to repreſent to him, Camden. 
that the * had projected an union of the Crowns of © 
France and Scotland, and not to be diſappointed, had con- 
certed the murder of the Earl of Arran, who had happily 


Henry 


* 


Sir Ce orge Howard General of the 
the Light Horſe z Thomas Huggens Eſq; Provoſt- Marſhal ; William Pel- 


(7) Anthony Brown, 
eſcap'd 
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Book XVII. 


A 660. eſcaped out of their Snares (1), and that ſhe therefore de- 
: ſir'd him to conſider if ſuch an union would be advantagi- 
ous to Spain. 1 . ; 
Camden. During theſe negotiations, the Siege of Leith was con- 
StOWe tinued, but with no great Succeſs, becauſe of the nume- 
rous Garriſon. The 15th of April, the French made a 
Sally, and nailed three great Pieces of Cannon (2), The 
zoth, the Engliſb were fiercely repulſed at an aſſault. The 
iſt of May they ſtormed again, but with no better ſuc- 
ceſs, The length and difficulties of this Siege began now 
to diſcourage them, when the Duke of Norfolk, Warden 
of the northern Marches of England, ſent a powerful 
reinforcement, and came to the Engliſßh Camp himſelf, to 
encourage the continuation of the Siege. They would ne- 
vertheleſs have hardly taken the Place, had not the Con- 
ſpiracy of Ainboiſe (3), which was then diſcovered in France, 
convinced the Princes of Lorrain, that the ſeaſon was not 
proper for the execution of their deſigns againſt England. 
ronce d.. So, inſtead of ſending new Forces into. Scotland, they 
res fette. thought of recalling thoſe already there, imagining they 
2 b might want them in France, It was to this end that 
XV. p. 581. Monluc Biſhop of Valence, and the Comte de Randan were 
Stow. ſent into Scotland, with full powers from the King to con- 
Bachagan. (jude a Peace. Elizabeth heating of it, ſent likewiſe Se- 
cretary Cecil, and Dr. Motton, with the ſame powers (4). 
Tuc in The Plenipotentiaries immediately agreed to meet at Edin- 
Scr and. hurgh in Juh, and, in the mean time, concluded a T ruce, 
NG which was to laſt till the end of their Conferences. Dur- 
Burnet. ing this Truce, the Queen-Regent died in the Caſtle of 
Edinburgh, the 10th of June. ö 
4 When the Peace came to be negotiated, the French 
re,iared, Plenipotentiaries abſolutely refuſed to treat with the Scotch 
Confederates, ſaying, it would be an injury to the Royal 
Authority, becauſe they were Rebels. This refuſal might 
have put an end to the Congreſs, but, as both ſides were 
deſirous of Peace, an expedient at laſt was contrived, 
namely, Francis and Mary ſhould grant certain conditions 
to the Confederates, not by way of Treaty, but as of 
pure Grace, and that nevertheleſs they ſhould promiſe to 
obſerve them, in their Preaty with the Queen of Eng- 
land. This was in effect the ſame thing, but the Am- 
baſſadors, probably, with a view to ſome advantage, pre- 
ferred this expedient. Moſt Hiſtorians confound, in the 
Treaty ſhortly after concluded at Edinburgh, two things, 
which, however, ought to be diſtinguiſhed ; namely, the 
Conceſſions of Francis and Mary to their Scotch Subjects, 
and the Treaty between France and England. As of theſe 
two things one was obſerved, and the other not, it is ne- 
ceſſary to have a diſtin&t Idea of them. The Promiſes 
made to the Scots were: 3 


ard fuel That the French Forces ſhould leave Scotland in twenty 
a Elin four days, and return to France, in Ships to be furniſhed 
Buchanan, by Elizabeth. 
and the Fortifications demoliſhed, | 
That the Works made by the French at Dunbar ſhould 
be gd: | | | 
That the King and Queen of France and Scotland ſhould 
grant an Act of oblivion to the Confederates, for every 
thing done, from the 1oth of March 1559, to the iſt of 
. ee 1560, and that this Act ſhould be approved and 
confirmed by the States of Scotland, to be aſſembled the 
following Auguſt, with the conſent of the King and 
Queen. N | SE | 
That the French ſhould have liberty to leave ſixty Men 
in the Iſle of Keith (5). 78 E 


But with regard to the intereſts of Elizabeth, a real 
Treaty was concluded, which will be often mentioned 


hereafter by the name of the Treaty of Edinburgh, con- 
taining, | | P | | 


Ag. pub. That for the future, the King and Queen of Scotland 
XV. p.593- ſhould not aſſume the Title of King and Queen of Eng- 


doms. - -: | | 
That the Patents and other Acts which had been diſ- 


no force. | 


That the farther ſatisfaction required by the Queen of 
E ngland, for the injury done her, ſhould be referred to a 


(3) See an account of it a little lower. 
(4) They came to Berwick, June 13. Stow, p. 645, 


(7) Henry Firz- Alan. 


No. XLVII, Vor. II. 
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That the City of Leith ſhould be reſtored to Scotland, 


p. 646. land and Ireland, nor bear the Arms of theſe King- 


patched with that Title, ſhould be altered, or remain of 


FA 


Conference at London, between the Commiſſioners of the t 569, 
two Crowns. 8 

That if the Commiſſioners could not agtee, the De- 
ciſion ſhould be leſt to the King of Spain." 

That the King and Queen of France and Scotland 
ſhould perform the Promiſes made to the Scots at Edin- 
burgh, by the Plenipotentiaries of France, 

/ 

It muſt be obſerved, that Buchanan in his Hiſtory, has 
only mentioned the Articles granted to the Confederate 
Scots ; and Camden, in his Annals of Elizabeth, takes no- 
tice only of the Treaty between the two Crowns. "This 
cauſes ſome obſcurity in their reſpective accounts of the 
following events, | 

After the concluſion of tle Treaty, the French and Y, 
Engliſb quitted Scotland; the fortifications of Leith and © 14d 
Dunbar were demoliſhed, and the Act of Oblivion ſent . „ 
over into Scotland, and confirmed by the States. Theſe 
ſame States, aſſembled in Auguſt, made Laws favorable to t: Pub. 
the Reformation, and ſent them to the King and Queen . 
for their approbation, rather to diſcover their ſentiments, 
than with any hopes of obtaining their deſires, and yet, 


they cauſed theſe new Laws to be punctually obſerved. 


But as to the Treaty concluded between the Crov;ns, rf a: 72 
Francis and Mary refuſed to ratify it, for a reaſon, the © 
force of which is not eaſily conceived. It was, they faid, g. 
becauſe the Scots falſely ſtiling themſelves ſaithſul Subjects, 
had made a Treaty with £//zabeth in their own private 
Names, without any Warrant from the royal Authority: 
If this reſuſal had only concerned the Articles granted to 
the Scots, Elizabeth might have believed, that the Court 
of France repented of their conceſſions, and then the rea- 
ſon alledged might have had ſome colour. But whatever 
related to the Scots being already perform'd, their pretend- 
ed incroachment could not render invalid a Freaty, about 


a difference between El:zabeth and Mary, in which the 


conduct of the Scots was entirely unconcerned. It was 
therefore eaſy to infer, that this weak reaſon was but a 
pretence uſed by Francis and Mary, to elude what they 
had promiſed in the FPreaty with reſpect to Elizabeth. 
Accordingly, Elizabeth was convinced, that the Princes 
of Lorrain ſtill perſiſted in the deſign to wreſt the Crown 
from her ; and this belief was ever rooted in her mind. 
Mary's Uncles did not then foreſee how dear this proceed- 
ing would one day coſt their Niecc, whoſe grandeur they 


ſo paſſionately delired, | 


While Elizabeth was employed in theſe affairs, her Court Ie Seen 
was attentive to watch her motions, her conduct, and in- 


clinations with regard to marriage. Tho' ſhe told her 7, 


Parliament, ſhe was reſolved to remain ſingl:, ſuch reſo- Princes and | 


lutions were known to be liable to change, and the more, “. 


Camden. 


as there were many Princes, and ſome Lords, who deſ- jc, 


paired not to make her alter her mind. Charles Arch- 
duke of Auſtria, ſecond Son of the Emperor Ferdinand, 
the King of Sweden, the Duke of Halſtein, had already 
made their addreſſes, The Earl of Arran, Son of the 
Duke of Chateleraut, relying on the barrenneſs of Queen 
Mary, and his Succeſſion to the Crown of Scotland, flat- 
tered himſelf, that Elizabeth would prefer him to any 
other, in order to unite the two Kingdoms (6). To theſe 
were added others, who being her Subjects, and not daring 
to declare their-minds ſo openly, were contented to leave 
her to gueſs their Inclinations, or to diſcloſe them by means 
of ſome of her Ladies. One proceeded upon his Birth, 
another upon his Merit, a third upon his Mien and out- 
ward Accompliſhments, apt to kindle the flames of love in 
the fair Sex. In ſhort, ſhe was indirectly aſſaulted on all 


the ſides which are generally thought weakeſt in Woman. 


The Earl of Arundel (7), of a noble and antient race, 

though a little advanced in years, imagined, the Queen 

would marry a Subject, rather than a Sovereign, and il ſo, 

that no Man deſerved that honour better than he, Sir 
William Pickering (8), having received ſome particular 

mark of the Queen's eſteem, deſpaired not that theſe 

firſt favours would be extended much farther. But no Robert Dud— 
Man believed he had better grounds to flatter his hopes, ' '” £'*** 
than Robert Dudley, Son of the late Duke of Northumber- Camden. 
land. The Queen viſibly preferred him to all who had Nauntens 
the honour to approach her, and gave him ſo many pro's 

of the inclination ſhe had for him, that for ſome time it 

was believed ſhe intended to marry him. At ber Acceſ- 

fion to the Crown, ſhe made him Maſter of the Horſe, 


(1) This juſtifies Buchanan's account of the deſign laid to arreſt and detain the Earl of Arran in France. Rapin. 
(2) And at the ſame time took Sir Maurice Berkley Priſoner. Camden, p. 38 T. 


(5) The Reader will naturally aſk of what Service it would be to Francis and Mary to have fixty Men of their French Subjects left in Fcot land. — And 
Bucbanar gives this reaſon, that the Queen might not ſeem to be thrown out of the entire Poſſeſſion of Scet/and, : | 
(6) Camden ſays, he was recommended to her by the Proteſtants of Scotland, with the view and hopes of uniting the two Kingdoms. p. 382, 


(3) Sir William Pickering (whom Rapin by miſtake calls Sir George) was of a Deſcent inferior to few of the Nobility ; be was honoured with the +» 
Garter, and had by his Ambaſſies in France and Germany, diſplayed his great Abilities for publick Affair. Camden, p. 353» | 


Q. | | and 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


and Knight of the Garter, From thenceforward, ſhe 
took a pleaſure to diſtribute her favours through him. 80 
that by this diſtinction, ſhe diſcovered, that ſhe had more 
than a bare eſteem for him. He was at Court called only, 
My Lord, without any other addition, which demonſtrated 
her preference of him to all the Nobility. And yet, when 
his pretenſions to ſuch diſtinguiſhing favors were examined, 
no qualities were found in him capable to make an impreſ- 
ſion upon ſo diſcerning a Queen. His Vices far ſurpaſſing 
his Virtues; recourſe was had to the Planets which ruled 
his birth, and occaſioned this ſympathy of thoughts. How- 
ever this be, he was a favorite at Court. All affairs were 
imparted to him: Ambaſſadors gave account to him of 
their Negotiations : Every one applied to him for his at- 
fairs at Court, and woe to thoſe who addreſſed to any 
other. That was an unpardonable Fault. | 
The Queen had two Favorites more, but of a different 
kind from Dudley, as they were only for the affairs of 
the Government. Theſe were Nicolas Bacon, and Hel- 
liam Cecil, "The firſt was made Keeper of the Great 
Seal, with all the Privileges of Lord Chancellor. William 
Cecil had been Secretary of State to Edward VI, and diſ- 
charged the Office ſo well, that if his Religion had not 
ſtood in the way, he had been continued under Mary. He 
was not however expoſed to Perſecution, whether he 1o 
artfully managed as to give no advantages againſt him, or 
his particular Merit procured him a Diſtinction above all 
other Proteſtants. He had an uncommon Genius, a ſound 
Judgment, a Capacity for great affajrs, an unwearied Ap- 
plication, and an impenetrable Secrecy, with a conſtant 
tendency to his ſole view, the welfare and advantage of 
the Queen. It is not therefore ſtrange if he preſerved, all 
his Life, the favour of a Queen, who ſo perfectly knew 
her own Intereſt, When able Princes are bleſt with ſuch 
Miniſters, they do not eaſily part with them. | 
In the ſituation of Elizabeth's affairs, ſhe wanted able 
and diſintereſted Miniſters to guide her. Wherever ſhe 
turned her Eyes out of her Kingdom, ſhe ſaw not one 
Friend who was really concerned for her welſare, She had 
at firſt relied on the King of Spain; but Aontague's re- 


port of his Ambaſſy to that Prince, diſappointed all her 


expectations from him. When this Ambaſſador, after diſ- 
courſing with Philip about the Scotch affairs, demanded, 
agreeably to his Inſtructions, the renewing of the ancient 


Alliance between England and the Houſe of Burgundy, he 


found him very cold. Philip in his anſwer lamented the 
Changes made in England, with regard to Religion, and 
ſignified his concern for them. He complained, he had 


received no Intelligence of the ſending an Zng/4} Army 


into Scotland till it was too late, and yet he adviſed the 


Quten to have it inſerted in the future Treaty between 


Returns tbe 
Carter. 


Sbe refuſes 
a Requeſ? 
from him. 
Camden. 


her and Mary, that if France ſent Forces into Scotland, 
ſhe ſhould alſo have the ſame Liberty, and to ſtipulate po- 
ſitively the reſtitution of Calais. He added, he had till 
then prevented El:zabeth's Excommunication, and obtained 
from the Pope a promiſe, that nothing ſhould be done in 
that Affair without his knowledge. As to the renewing 
of the Treaty, he coldly anſwered, it was needleſs. In 
fine, he returned, by the Ambaſſador, the Collar of the 
Order of the Garter. This convinced Elizabeth, that 


Philip was no longer her friend, and that his advice, which 


came too late, was more the effect of his Jealouſy of the 
growing greatneſs of France, than of his affection for her. 
Some time after, ſhe gave him a ſmall mortification, in 
refuſing her perniiflion to certain Engliſh Catholicks (1) to 
reſide in the Low-Countries, and preſerve their effects in 


England. Amongſt theſe was Fane Dormer, Grandmother 


of the Conde de Feria's Lady, whom he married in Eng- 
land, during his Ambaſly (2). This ſo provoked the Condé, 
that he uſed all his credit with Philip to exaſperate him 
againſt Elizabeth. He even found an opportunity to force 
into the Inquiſition, a Servant of Chamberlain the Engliſh 
Ambaſſador in ordinary for Spain. He alſo ſtrongly ſol- 
licited the Pope to excommunicate her, but without ſucceſs. 


Pius IV. was for trying other means, which appeared to 


him more proper to gain the Queen, and were not pre- 


judicial to his Cenſures, which he could thunder againſt 


Joe Pepe 
erndeat's''ys 
to gain 
Elizabeth, 
Camden. 


her whenever he pleaſed. 
It was with this view, that he ſent Vincenzo Parpaglia 


Abbot of St. Saviour into England with certain inſtruc- 


tions, and a Letter to the Queen, exhorting her to return 
into the Pale of the Church, and promiſing to continue 


(1) Richard Shelly late Prior of th: Order of St. John of Feruſalem in England, Thomas Harvey, &c. Camden, p. 383. | 
(2) It was a Provilo in the antient Laws of Exgland, that under pain of forfeiting Goods and Chattels, none but Peers of the firſt Rank, and Merchants, 
ſhould (without the King's ſpecial Licence) leave the Kingdom and reſide in foreign Countries, beyond ſuch a fixed time. The Conde de Feria married the 


Daughter of William Dormer by Mary Sidney. Camden p. 213. 


(3) This was the famous Council of Treue, which had been opened many years before, but interrupted in its Seſſions by continual Wars, or the Intrigues 


of the Popes, 


(4.) The greateſt Allay was in the 5 of Edw. VI. See the Coin-Note of Edward VI. Queen F/izabeth reduced the Silver Coin to eleven Ounces, two 
Pennyweight fine, and eighteen Pennyweight allay, the preſent. Standard, See Coin Note at the end of this Reign. 
(5) For a Dean, twelve Prebends, a Schoolmaiter, an Uſhery forty Scholars, beſides Chaplains, Singing-men, twelve Penſioners, Sc. Camden, p. 385. 


(6) The 5th of De:empere Rapin, 


Vol. II. 


the general Council (3), as ſoon as poſſible. It is pretend- 1560, 
ed, this Nuntio had likewiſe a power to offer the Queen, 
that the Pope would annul the Sentence of Fenry's Di- 
vorce with Ann Boleyn, and the ſubſequent Act of Parlia- 
ment; confirm the Engl;/þ Liturgy, and permit the En- 
gliſh to communicate in both kinds. But theſe offers were 4; «.;..,. 
not capable of moving Elizabeth and the rather, as, pro- %*<. 
bably, they were not ſincere, at leaſt, in what concerned 
Religion, Hence it may be obſerved, what opinion the 
Court of Rome, and all Catholicks, had of El:zabeth's birth, 
ſince it was offered as a great favour to own her for legiti- 
mate Daughter of Henry VIII. 

Mean time, Elizabeth very cloſely applied herſelf to the Cann. 
affairs of the Government, in order to render her Subjects 
as happy as poſſible, well knowing, her greateſt aſſiſtahce 
was to flow from them, in caſe of an Invaſion, which ſhe 
had reaſon to expect. This year, ſhe was obliged to re- Stow, 
ſtore the Coin to its ancient ſtandard, which had been ex- F9llizz%, 
tremely debaſed in the Reign of Henry VIII, though no 
King had ever drawn ſo much Money from his Subjects (4). 


Tf Cardinal Pole may be credited, this Prince alone drew 


more Money from the People, than all the Kings together 
ſince the Conqueſt, The Monaſtery of Heſiminſter was AQ. py, 
this year turned into a Collegiate Church (5). Theſe were XV. p 590, 
the moſt remarkable events in England in 1560. But be- 
fore we proceed to the following year, it is neceſſary, briefly 
to mention the affairs of the neighbouring States. 

The affairs of France tended to confuſion the beginning A 
of the year. The Proteſtants ſeeing themſelves perſecuted, France. 


S - - M i⸗ 
and condemned to the flames without mercy, thought it time Thu, 


to provide for their common defence. To this end, ſome of P. Daizh 


them, after a private Conference, formed a Conſpiracy 
againſt the Duke of Gui/e and the Cardinal of Lorrain, the 


King's Miniſters, and their declared Enemies. They had 


no Leader who openly appeared, but very likely the Prince 
of Condé, jealous of theſe two foreign Princes, had, among 
the Reformed, Emiſſaries, who intimated to them, that 
when things were ripe, they ſhould not want a ſupport. 
However this be, a Gentleman, named La Renaudie, pro- 
jected to carry off the Lorrain Princes, then with the King 
at Amboiſe. This attempt miſcarrying, was interpreted as 
a Conſpiracy againſt the King himſelf, and twelve hundred 
Perſons, either guilty, or only ſuſpected to be concerned in 
it, were put to death, The two Lorrain Princes would 
have been glad, on this pretence, to have diſpatched the 


Prince of Conde, but their meaſures not being yet well 


taken, they waited a more favorable opportunity. Some 
time after, the States being aſſembled at Orleans, the King 

of Navarre and Prince of Condé indiſcreetly came thither, 
though they had intimation of the Court's ill deſigns againſt. 
them. The King of Navarre indeed was not arreſted, 

but was fo carefully watched, that an eſcape was impoſſible, 
The Prince of Cond# was impriſoned, and ſhortly after 
condemned to die, But the death of Francis (6) about the Death f 


p | =p Francis Il, 
ſame time, prevented the execution of the Sentence, and Buchan 


the Prince was releaſed. a 3 

This ſame year, Philip II. having carried War into in 
Africk, againſt the Corſair Dragut, who had made himſelf ed 
King of Tripoli, his Arms were ſo unſucceſsful, that he Grows * 
was forced to recall the Spaniſb Troops left in the Nether- 
lands. The Inhabitants of thoſe Provinces ſaw the depar- 


ture of the Spaniards with great ſatisfaction, which would 


have been much increaſed, had Cardinal Granvelle been 


alſo recalled, for they mortally hated him, and were en- 
couraged in their hate by the Prince of Orange, and the. 
Counts of Egmont and Horn, his ſworn Enemies. Te 
The death of Francis II. cauſed great alterations in the Sequel ef 
Court of France. Charles IX, his Brother and Succeſſor, 1 ; 7 


being yet a minor, Catherine de Medici, his Mother, had Charles 1%, 
the addreſs and influence to prevail with the King of Na- ſucceed: bit 


varre, firſt Prince of the Blood, to yield the Regency to Bale. 


2 5 : Thuanus. 
her, and content himſelf with the Title of Lieutenant - Mezeni. 


General. Mean while, as ſhe was not entirely without 
fear, that he might one day think of reſuming the Rank 
due to his Birth, ſne fomented, with all her art, the diſ- 
ſenſions which had begun to appear in the late Reign. By 
this means, ſhe at laſt formed two Parties in the Court 
and Kingdom, which proved her ſecurity, as ſhe was ne- 
ceſſary to Both. The firft was headed by the Duke of 
Guiſe, the Conſtable of Montmorency, and the Marſhal of 
St. Andr. Theſe three Lords were called the Triumvirs. 
Oa their ſide were all the Catholicks of the Kingdom, into 


whom 
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Book XVII. 23 ELIZABETH = 


; = 1560. whom a belief was infuſed, that the Chiefs had only in misfortunes which at laſt fell on the head of the Queen 1560, 

R view the maintenance of the Catholick Religion. At the his Miſtreſs. Stewart arriving in Scotland, notwithſtanding 

3 head of the other Party, wholly conſiſting of Huguenots, Leſley's endeavours to have him arreſted in France, deli- 

(ſo the French Proteſtants (1) were called) were the Prince vered to the States the Patent which the Queen had ſent 

of Condé, the Admiral of Coligny or Chatillon, and his Bro- by him. As almoſt all Scotland was then Proteſtant, the The Stare: 

| ther d Andlelot. The King of Navarre fluctuated between States employed the general power, granted them by the Arras 

„ the two Parties, without being able to reſolve, and the Queen, to eſtabliſh the Reformation by publick Authority, 3 

1 | Queen-Regent reaped great advantages from this diviſion This was followed with an Order to demoliſh all the Mo- July | 

among the great Men, | naſteries, which was immediately put in execution, RT 
The affairs of France being in this fituation, El:zabeth Mean time, Mary preparing to fail for Scotland, ſent Elizabeth 


ſeemed to be out of danger from them. Francis's Succeſ- d' Oyſel to Elizabeth for a Sate-Condut, Elizabeth an- . 2 


5 ſor had no pretence to concern himſelf with the affairs of ſwered, ſhe hoped the Queen would ratify the Treaty of Ay, &. 
5 W | Scotland, any farther than as a common ally, and he had Edinburgh, after which, ſhe ſhould not only have a Safe- H e. 
5 no manner of demand upon England. On the other Conduct, but alſo, without being expoſed to the dangers oy 


= hand, the Queen-Regent, who had no great affection for and fatigues of the Sea, might paſs through England, Camden. 
* her Daughter-in-law, was far from engaging in a War where ſhe ſhould be received with all the marks of affection 
| for her ſake: Tho? ſhe could have hoped to place her on ſhe could expect from a good Siſter (4). Mary complain- * 


— 5 the Throne of England, it was not her intereſt to render ed of this anſwer to Throckmorton the Engliſh Ambaſlidor, ©, OD 
5 the Houſe of Guiſe more powerful than it was. In fine, fo as to ſhew him ſhe was extremely offended at it. She 
5 the Princes of Lorrain, employed in ſtruggling with their told him, “ As ſhe came into France, in ſpite of Edward, 
; Enemies at Court, were not in condition to proſecute the“ ſhe could return into Scotland notwithſtanding Elizabeth's 
- 1 5 mei Rights of the Queen their Niece. Whereſore, immedi- % oppoſition : She was heartily vexed, for asking a favour, 
ub, 34:14: of ately after the death of Francis II, Mary, by the advice of © ſhe could fo well be without: That this refuſal and the 
\ 530, 7 Nuten f her Uncles, quitted the title of Queen of England, which ** aſſiſtance given by Elizabeth to the Scotch Rebels, was a 
Feen. the had bore ever fince the Treaty of Cateau. But this “ clear evidence, how little ſhe deſired to preſerve a good 
5 was not ſufficient to ſatisfy Elizabeth. Mary being ſtill © underſtanding between the two Kingdoms: That it 
; very young, might marry ſome powerful Prince, and trans- was matter of aſtoniſhment to her, that the Queen of 
! of : ſer to him her Pretenſions. Therefore to make El:za- © England ſhould obſtruct the return of her near Relati- 
1 5 beth eaſy, this young Queen was ſolemnly to declare, ſhe on, and moſt certainly preſumptive Heir, into her own 
ws. 5 had no right to this Title, otherwiſe, ſne might have re- ee : That ſhe could have no pretence for this, 
nel . ſumed it, when ſhe pleaſed; a bare interruption being not * ſince ſhe could not accuſe her of meddling with the 
8 ſufficient to invalidate her Claim. By the way, Elizu- Affairs of England, tho' the diſcontent of the Engl 
5 beth, like her Grandfather Henry VII, was, all her life, © gave her an opportunity. She added, ſhe was a Queen 
EY ſo jealous of her Crown, that ſhe was for ever uneaſy on “ as well as Elizabeth, and not deſtitute of Friends when 
1 fea by that account. When ſhe heard of Francis's death, ſhe ſent “ they ſhould be wanted: That the Treaty of Edinburgh 
* Elizabeth the Earl of Bedford into France, with her compliments of “ was made in the life-time of her Husband, and if he 
” toratify the condolance and congratulation to the new King, and or- delayed to ſign it, he alone ought to bear the blame: 
15 a A dered him to preſs Mary to ratify the Treaty of Edinburgh, © That ſince ſhe was a Widow, neither the Council of 
Bien an The Ambaſſador diſcharged his Commiſſion, and was an- France, nor her Uncles had concerned themſelves with 
dae ſwered by Mary, that this affair not concerning her as the Affairs of Scotland: That the Scots about her were 
Aber. Queen of France, but as Queen of Scotland, ſhe would “ private Perſons, whom ſhe neither could nor ought to 1 
Web not confirm it withꝭut the advice of the Scottiſb Nobility (2). conſult in ſo important an affair: But as ſoon as ſhe l 
gotiations, Mean time, as ſhe knew her Mother-in-law, the Queen- had adviſed with the States of Scotland, ſhe would re- þ 
33 Regent, loved her not, ſhe left the Court of France, and “ turn a ſuitable anſwer: That therefore ſhe was haſten- ; 
The Pofars retired to Rheims, where her Uncle the Cardinal was “ ing her return into Scotland, but Elizabeth intended to 4 
of ber Archbiſhop, to ſpend part of the Winter there, and after- ** ftop her journey, and fo alone was the cauſe of the de- | 
eg wards, ſhe went to reſide at Nancy. While ſhe was at ©* lay ſhe complained of. She concluded with ſaying ſne j 
Ine, Rheims, ſhe received a viſit from Martigues, la Broſſe, had never offended Elizabeth, and prayed the Ambaſla- | 
7.3%, 31. d'Oyſel, and the Biſhop of Amiens, who being acquainted “ dor to tell her the reaſon of her anger.” 1 
5 - Leſley. with the affairs of Scotland, and knowing her intention to Throckmorton replied, his order was only to receive her | 
= return thither, believed it incumbent on them to give her anſwer concerning the Treaty of Edinburgh but fince ſhe 
ſome Inſtructions. She came from thence ſo young, that deſired it, he would for a moment lay aſide the Ambaſſa- q 
= | ſhe was utterly ignorant of the Kingdom ſhe was going to dor, and give her his Sentiments as a private Man. Then | 
% d.. govern. Melvil fays, they adviſed her to gain by her he told her, the Queen his Miſtreſs was very much offend- ö 
. Bans favours, James Stewart Prior of St. Andrew's, her natural ed at her aſſuming the Title and Arms of England, which 
Brother, the Earl of Argyle, who had married Jane Stew- ſhe had not done in Queen Mary's Reign, and left her to b 
1 of art her natural Siſter, Sir William Maitland of Lethington, judge, whether a greater indignity could be offered to a i 
” and Sir William Kirkaldy Laird of Grange, and to rely on crowned head. Mary anſwered, ſhe did it by the expreſs ; 
"hg the Proteſtants rather than the Catholicks, as the former command of Henry II. her Father-in-law, and of Francis q 
Lela. Were in all reſpects ſuperior. Some time after, on her way her Husband, whom ſhe was obliged to obey ; but upon ö 
Buchanan. to Nancy, ſhe gave audience to John Leſley, ſent to her the death of her Husband, ſhe had, when Miſtreſs of her- 4 
from her Catholick Subjects. Læſey ſays himſelf, in his ſelf, quitted both the Title and Arms: That however, ſhe 
Hiſtory of Scotland, that he adviſed her, agreeably to his being a Queen, and Grand- Daughter to Henry VIIIL's el- i 
Inſtructions, not te confide in the Prior of St. Andrew's, deft Siſter, did not believe it injurious to any Perſon to bear f 
and to repair to Aberdeen, where ſhe might be at the the Arms of England, which had been done by others | 
: head of a good body of Catholick Troops, to reſtore Re- more remotely allied without any noiſe. Camden, from i 
[of ligion to the ſtate it was in before the late changes. But whom this is taken, does not mention Throckmorton's ; 
1 of Buchanan. ſhe was too wiſe to follow ſuch dangerous Counſel, The Reply. It would however be ſtrange, that he ſhould be 
IX, Melvil. next day, the Prior of St. Andrew's, who was alſo come ſatisfied with ſuch weak reaſons. Elizabeth did not only 
1 bis to France to pay her his reſpects, met her at Foinville, demand that Mary ſhould quit the Title and Arms of 
44 and gave her Counſels more ſuitable to the ſituation of her England, but alſo ſhould declare in the moſt expreſs man- 
any affairs. He confirmed her reſolution to return into Scot- ner, that ſhe never had any right to aſſume them. Nay 


land, and adviſed her to reign like her Predeceſſors, with 


the concurrence. of the States, aſſuring her, it was the 
only way to live happy and peaceable (3). The Queen, 
agreeably to this advice, ordered him to return to Scot- 
land, and prepare all things for her reception. More- 
over, ſhe put into his hands à Patent, impowering the 
States to meet and ordain whatever they ſhould judge 
convenient for the good of the Kingdom. Thus, Leſley's 


| pains to prejudice her againſt Stewart, were for once in- 
effectual. This Leſey, afterwards Biſhop of Roſs, greatly 
contributed, by his Intrigues and violent Counſels, to the 


ſhe expected a ſolemn Reparation for this Incroachment, 
as appears by the 'Treaty of Edinburgh. Now Mary's 
quitting the Title and Arms of England, without owning 
ſhe had no right to aſſume them, was very far from con- 
tenting Elizabeth, who would not have had any other 
perſon but herſelf, pretend to the Title of Queen of Zng- 
land. Mary's alledging that others had borne the ſame 
Arms without any offence, pointed to the Marquiſs of 
Exeter, and the Ducheſs of St. But there were three 


remarkable differences between them and Mary. The 


firſt was, they bore theſe Arms by the King's ſpecial grant. 


(.) They were ſo called, either from Iluge's Gate, in the City of Tours, where they uſed to meet at firſt; or from King Hugs's Ghoſt, which was the 


Scare- crow uſed in that Town to frighten Children, and which was ſaid to walk in the Suburbs in the Night, it being the uſual Time and Place where the 
* Proteſtants were wont to meet» Charles IX. forbid this Name by an Edict. Thuanus, 1. 24. 


| (2) This Affair being thus put off from time to time, Queen Eliæabeth began to ſuſpect ſome Plot was hatching againſt England, and therefore reſolved 
to prevent it. Accordingly, ſhe diſpatched Sir Thomas Randolph into Scotland, to cultivate a good underſtanding between the Engliſh and Scotch Nations. 


Camden, p. 385. 


(3) Camden ſpeaks quite otherwiſe of James Stewart. Rapin. Camden ſays, he adviſed Queen Elizabeth to intercept Mary in her Paſſage, and that Lid- 
angton was alſo of the ſame Mind, left at her return, ſhe ſhould treat the Proteſtants of Scotland with extreme rigour, not as Traytors, but Hereticks, as 


87. 
which Elizabeth was willing to grant a Safe - Conduct. Rapin. 


of England had done before her. Camden, p- 3 
(4) ” is in the wrong to omit the Conditions on 
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The HISTORY 


1560, 'The ſecond, that they did it with a limb or border for di- 
ſtinction. The third, that they never aſſumed the Title 
of King and Queen of England. 

ENzabeth All this made Elizabeth ſuſpect, the Queen of Scotland 

ſuſpicioss f was forming ſome dangerous deſign, and in quitting the 

Title and Arms of England, intended only to amuſe her, 
ſince ſhe refuſed to own the injuſtice of afluming them. 
In ſhort, Mary, being determined to return into Scotland 
without Elizabeth's Safe- Conduct, ſent for 7 hr2ckmorton to 
Abbeville, and: demanded of him what was to be done to 
ſatisfy Elizabeth. Throckmorton anſwered, ſhe had only 
to ratify the Treaty of Edinburgh, as he had often told 
her before. She replied, ſhe could not conceive why ſhe 
was thus urged to ratify a Treaty already executed: That 
the Articles concerning the Scots had been really performed: 
That as ſhe had quitted the Title and Arms of England, 
ſhe could not be accuſed of ſeeking evaſions not to ratily 
the Treaty, ſince a Treaty already executed did not want 
a ratification : That the Scots could not complain of being 
treated with too much rigour, but that ſhe perceived, the 
perſon who would prevent her return into Scaland, would 
prevent their enjoying the effects of her Clemency. She 
added, ſhe would write to the Queen of Eng/and with her 
oven hand, and defired the Ambaſſador rather to compoſe 
than aggravate. matters. But the Letter ſhe writ on this 
occaſion, did not give Elixabeth the fatisfaCtion ſhe believed 
to have reaſon to expect. As the uſurpation of the Arms 
and Title of Elizabeth, and the Refuſal to ratify the Treaty 
of Edinburgh, were the baſis and foundation of the diffe- 
rences between theſe two Queens, and had a conſtant influ- 
ence upon this Reign, it will not be unneceſlary to add ſome 

_ obſervations to what has been ſaid, in order to ſet in a 

clearer light the reaſons and intereſts of both, 

Elizabeth, in France and all the Catholick Countries, 
was deemed illegitimate. It was upon this foundation, that 
109 Henn Henry II. obliged the Dauphin his Son, and the Queen of 
withrezard Scotland the Dauphin's Wiſe, to aſſume the Title of King 
Lünen and Queen of England, and that, after his death, they 

continued to bear the ſame. 
underſtanding as not to perceive that this pretence would 
be more than ſufficient to deprive her of the Crown, ſhould 
it ever come to be ſupported by force. 
ſhe could not doubt that ſuch a deſign was formed by Mary 
and her Friends. Of this, her having aſſumed the Title 
of Queen of England was a clear indication. It was there- 
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Views of. the 


fore neceſlary to provide for her ſafety. The Civil War 


in Scotland naturally preſenting itſelf, ſhe aſſiſted the Male- 
contents, and, whereas France was reſolved to invade her 
from that quarter, gave Francis and Mary cauſe to ap- 
prehend ſhe would deprive them of Scotland. This pro- 
| duced the Treaty of Edinburgh, which was never ratified 
by Francis, and after his death, Mary perſiſted in her re- 
fuſal, contenting herſelf with only quitting the Title of 
Queen of England. But this was not a ſufficient ſecurity 
for Elizabeth. As Mary had quitted the Title without 
giving any reaſon, ſhe could reſume it the firſt opportu- 
nity; and this was what Elizabeth deſired to prevent, 
and the more, as Mary's obſtinate Refuſal gave her cauſe 
to believe it was really intended. ve, 
Mary on her Side had ſtrong reaſons to elude this ra- 
tification, She was perſuaded, Elizabeth was not the 
legitimate Daughter of Henry VIII, and that neither his 
Will nor an Act of Parliament could give her a right 
which nature denied. Upon this ſuppoſition, Mary be- 
lieved the Crown of England was fallen to her, as next 
Heir to the deceaſed Queen, and though Elizabeth had 
poſſeſſion, ſhe did not deſpair of wreſting it from her, 


1561. 


with the aſſiſtance of France, Spain, the Pope, and the 


Engliſh Catholicks. But if, by ratifying the Treaty of 
Edinburgh, ſhe owned herſelf in the wrong to aſſume the 
Title of Queen of England, and promiſed with an Oath 
Never to bear it more, ſhe had cauſe to fear, her Friends 
would grow very cool. To what purpoſe then did Francis 
order his Plenipotentiaries to ſign a Treaty, which he did 
not intend to ratify ? To this the anſwer is eaſy. He could 
not otherwiſe draw his Forces out of Scotland, where they 
were beſieged, nor oblige Elizabeth to recall her's. As to 
the breach of his word, it did not then much trouble the 
French Court. Now as Mary was at that time in ſubjec- 
tion to a Husband, ſhe threw upon him whatever was amiſs 
in this Conduct. 

The ſecond reaſon Mary had to refuſe the ratification 
was ſtill of more force. The Plenipotentiaries of France, 
in ſigning the Treaty, made a wrong ſtep, for want of 


A 


(2) It is true, there aroſe a great Feg in her Paſſage. (See Brantome, Dam. luft. p. 130.) But that 


Rapin. 
(3) And at firſt, following the Counſel of her 


Pl 


aud the Queen of Zzzland, Melvil, p. 3% 
3 


Elizabeth was not ſo void of 


On the other hand, 


taken ſhe would have been detained in England, at leaſt 
till ſhe had ratified the T'teaty of Edinburgh. She was 


the mortification to ſee the Reformation eſtabliſhed by 


\And yet, they would never, perhaps, have thought of re- 


credit with her, and in the Kingdom. James Stewart her 


(1) That Queen Flizabeth intended to intercept the Queen of Scots, is not poſitively aſſerted by the Scottiſp Hiſtorians. Burbanan fays, that Queen Elizabeth 
had prepared a great Fleet, on pretence to ſcour the Sea of Pyrates; but ſome thought, that it was to intercept the Queen of Scots, if the adventured to pais 
againſt her Will. So that it was only a ſuſpicion, I. 17. 44vanus affirms, that James Prior of St. Andrews, in his return from France through England, ad- 
viied Queen £/1zabeth to detain the Queen of Scors z thinking ſhe would come through England, 1. 29. | 


Friends, ſhe behaved herſelf humanely to them all, committing her Affairs to her Brother the Prior of St. Ar- 
dr-ww's, and to the Secretary Letbington, or Lidingtaun, as meeteſt both to hold che Country at her devotion, and allo to beget a ſtrict Friendſhip between her, 
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ſufficient knowledge of the Engizh affairs. They ſuffered 1361. 

to be inſerted in the Treaty, without any reſtriction, this 

general Clauſe; That for the future Francis and Mary 

thauld not aſſume the Title of King and Queen of England. 

Now Mary had reaſon to fear, that theſe words, for the . 

future, might be a Snare to make her renounce for ever © 

the Crown of England, on account of her Religion. This | 

fear ſeemed the more juſt, as the Engliſh had ſufficiently = 

diſcovered their intention, to regulate the Succeſſion by | 1 

Henry the Eighth's Will, where the Poſterity of /fargar:t * 

Queen of Scotland was omitted, and the Ducheſs of Su/- 3 

felt placed next to Elizabeth, It ſeemed therefore to her, * 

that a ratification of the Treaty of Edinburgh would give b 

occaſion to ſay, ſhe complied with the Will of He :»y VIII. 

which could not but be to her extremely prejudicial. It 

is ſcarce to be doubted, that El:zabeth thought-the ſame 

thing, ſince afterwards, when Mary, preſſed by the ne- 

ceſſity of her affairs, offered to ratify the Treaty with 

this alteration of the Clauſe in diſpute, That during the 

Life of Elizabeth ſhe would not take the Title of Queen of 

England, Elizabeth was not ſatisfied. 'This is an evident 

Sign, that her Intention was to make uſe of the ratifica- 

tion to deprive Mary c her. Birth-right, or at leaſt, to 

hold her in ſubjection, by keeping her in a perpetual un- 

eaſineis concerning her Succeſſion, There wis then inſin- 

cerity in both their proceedings. Mary, in evading the 

ratification of the Treaty, on pretence of the prejudice it 

might do her, refuſed in effect to acknowledge ſhe had 

done amiſs in aſſuming the Title of Queen of England, 

during the Life of Elizabeth, and thereby preſerved all her 

Claim to be inſerted on ocgaſion; for it was not till ſome 

years after, that ſhe offered the forementioned reſtriction. 

On the other hand, Elizabeth, under colour of deſiring 

Mary only to renounce a Right which ſhe had aſſumed 

to her prejudice, meant to engage her to ſign an equivocal 

Clauſe, which might bave deprived her of all her Rights. 

Theſe remarks will hereaſter appear not to be entirely 

uſeleſs. 5 | 
ary, though ſhe had no Saſe- conduct from Elizabeth, Mary ar. 

put to Sea, and happily arrived in Scotland. Some fay, re 

ſhe eſcaped the Engliſh Fleet in a fog, which waited to in- Anu, 

tercept her (1). But this is only a bare Conjecture with- Leſley. 

out any proof (2). It is however very likely, that as 3 

affairs ſtood between her and Elizabeth, if the had been Oy: 


received in her Kingdom with great demonſtrations of 
Joy, both by the Nobles and People (3) But ſhe had 


Laws ſo ſevere, that only herſelf was allowed the Liberty 
to have Maſs in her own Chapel, but without any Pomp 
or Oſtentation. Nevertheleſs, ſome Lords till perliſted in 7% Rom 


sf 
the old Religion, and hoping to reſtore it by her Authority, Cf 3 
made their Court to her with great application. Of this 2 , 
number were George Gordon, Earl of Huntley, the Earls of Relisim in 4 


Athol, Crawford, Sutherland, with ſome Biſhops. It Scotland: E 
was not poſlible to determine, what was the Religion of Peha. | 
the Duke of Chateleraut, his Conduct had been hitherto 
ſo ambiguous, The Lords I have named were very con- 
ſiderable by their Birth, their Riches, and their Vaſſals. 


ſtoring the ancient Religion, had they not depended upon 
the Queen's favour, who could alone ballance the power 
of the Proteſtants. Their firſt project was to try to alie- 
nate her from thoſe of the Proteſtants, who had the moſt 


natural Brother was the principal object of their hatred, on 
account of his adherence to the Proteſtant Religion. Be- 
ſides, the Queen having, at her arrival, committed to him 
the adminiſtration of affairs, it would be very difficult for 
them to undertake any thing, without oppoſition from 
him, while he continued in that Poſt, For this reaſon, z, ne 
they omitted nothing that could ſerve to ruin him with the e ſupplane 
Queen. But it is not neceſſary to be more circumſtantial James 
in theſe Intrigues; it ſuffices to ſhew the ſituation of tùhjze 
Court of Scotland, becauſe this is abſolutely neceſſary for 
the Sequel. AER 3 | 
The haughtineſs with which Mary talked to the Engliſb Mary's Fro We 
Ambaſſador before ſhe left France, was not only unſuitable , {e's LS 
to her preſent Circumſtances, but even contrary to her plizabats 33 
meaſures, and the projects ſhe had formed with her Un- | 
cles. Whilit Francis II. was alive, theſe Princes believed 
that the Forces of France would be ſufficient to ſubdue 
Scotland, under colour of extirpating Hereſy, and after- 


does not prove ſhe was purſued by the Eng/i/p Fleet. 


wards. 


Book XVII 


wards in conjunction with the Scotch Troops, it would be 
eaſy to enter England, and, with the aſſiſtance of the En- 
»liſh Catholicks, dethrone Elizabeth, But the war they 
had excited in Scotland, taking a very different turn from 
what they expected, and. the death of Francis following 
immediately upon it, they found that other meaſures were 
to be taken, and the execution of their project deferred for 
ſome time. They therefore adviſed the Queen their Niece, 
voluntarily to quit the Title of Queen of England, to re- 
turn into Scotland, to enter, if poſſible, into a ſtrict friend- 
ſhip with Elizabeth, to endeavour to be declared her pre- 
ſumptive Heir, and under colour of that Correſpondence, 
to form a Party in England, where was no want of Male- 
contents, to be ſerviceable on occaſion. The whole courſe 
of this Hiſtory ſhows this to have been Mary's Plan, and 
I ſhall hereafter give convincing proofs of it. Nothing 
therefore was more contrary to theſe meaſures, than her 


quarrel with Elizabeth, whoſe friendſhip ſhe ought to have 


courted, in oider to obtain the Declaration ſhe deſired, by 
means of which ſhe was to ſtrengthen her Party in Eng- 
de [nds an land. When ſhe arrived in Scotland, ſhe endeavoured to 
<nha/ſadir correct this error, by ſending Maitland to Elizabeth, to 


45 E11zabet 5 


l neren te notify her ſafe arrival at Edinburgh, and to deſire her 
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5 ſtructians. 


and refuſes portant affair. 


1 of Mary. 


W 7:2 to Eliza- 


. 
b = Collier. 


/. declared friendſhip. The Ambaſſador carried likewiſe a Letter 


vcr Heir. from the principal Noblemen to Elisabeth, which, after 
bp, oh many Compliments, ſignified to her, that the beſt way to 
Camden. preſerve a good underſtanding between the two Kingdoms, 
Thaanus. was for her to declare their Queen her preſumptive Heir. 
E'izabeth, Elizabeth was ſo much upon her guard againſt whatever 
demands te 


Label came from Mary, that it was not eaſy to ſurprize her. 
Neat! . E | 
"robe 1r-acy She anſwered the Ambaſſador, that the Queen of Scotland, 


/ Edin- while in France, promiſed to give her ſatisfaction concern- 
8 ing the Treaty of Edinburgb, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould ar- 
alUing- . 5 4 | _ : - . 
nas Ne- rive in her Kingdom ; it could not therefore but ſurprize 


potrations, 
Norris's In- 


her to find no notice taken of that Article. The Ambaſ- 
ſador excuſed the Queen his Miſtreſs, that the ſhort time 
fince her arrival had not allowed her to think of any im- 
Elizabeth ſeemed ſatisfied with this excuſe, 
tbe Heut but to the Letter from the Lords, anſwered plainly, that 
uch naa. The would not run the hazard of ſeeing her Subjects adore 
Camden. the riſing Sun. And raiſing her Voice, added, She would 
not ſuffer the Queen of Scotland to rob her of the Crown 
during her Life; neither did ſhe intend to do any thing 
that might prejudice ' that Queen after her death, though 
| ſhe had uſurped the Arms of England, for which the ought 
in juſtice to make reparation. '' This was the Subſtance of 
what paſſed in relation to this Embaſſy, from which Mary 
drew the advantaye ſhe defired, as it gave her an oppor- 
tunity to renew a Correſpondence with Elisabeth. I am 
perſwaded, Melvil is miſtaken, when he ſays in his Me- 
moirs, that after Mary's return into Scotland, there was ſo 
cloſe a friendſhip between the two Queens, that they writ 
to one another every week, and teſtified an extreme defire 
to deliver by word of Mouth what they committed to 
writing. Nothing till then had paſſed between them that 
could ſerve to form or cement this pretended reciprocal 
friendſhip. On the contrary, many things contributed to 
alienate their Hearts from each other. But if Meluil, who 
was then in Germany, was rightly informed, one cannot 


De 12. 


Flerxart and help thinking they were both very great diſſemblers. A- 
Ateskin 
214 mor Earls. drew's the Title of Earl of Murray, 
Ry OO 4reskin Earl of Marr. 


bout the end of the year, Mary gave the Prior of St. An- 
and created Fohn 


Though the anſwer given laſt year to the Abbot of 


a Parpaglio, was by no means proper to inſpire the Pope 


deſirous to 


ad a Nun with any great hopes of the Reſtoration of the antient Re- 
ligion in England, he ſent a Nuntio this year to Elizabeth, 


rv Sas to notify, that the Council of Trent which had been inter- 
rupted, would be continued in the ſame place, and to de- 
fire her to ſend thither ſome Engh/h Biſhops. The Abbot 
Martinengo, who was charged with this Commiſſion, ar- 
riving in Flanders, and ſending for leave to purſue his 


Camden. 


Journey into England (1), could never obtain it. Where - 


upon, the Nuntio at Paris prayed Throckmorton to write 
to the Queen; who coldly anſwered, ſhe heartily deſired 
an CEcumenical Council, but a Popiſh one ſhe would never 
honour with an Ambaſſador ; that the had no buſineſs with 
the Biſhop of Rome, who had no more power than other 
Biſhops. | 


Philip a. Aſter ſuch an anſwer, Elizabeth might depend upon 
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Spain was entirely eſtranged from her, becauſ he no longer 


in what want by exceſſive Profuſion, many of her Prede- 


continual diſturbance from the Court of Rome, and the 1501, 4 
more, as, fince the death of Francis II, the King of | | 
dreaded the union of Gyeat-Britain, with the Monarchy 
of France, This fear was the only band that had till ther, 
attached him to England, 
Mean time, Elizabeth ſeeing herſelf without any Ally, 0 
and in danger from all ſides, took care in time of her de— 
fence. She employed this whole year in preparations, 
which convinced her Enemies, ſhe would not be eaſily 
ſurprized, Her great care was to have always a good p. ls. 
Fleet in readineſs, knowing that her Navy was the bett Camden. 
bulwark of England. At the ſame time, ſhe ordered 
all the Forts and Caſtles of the northern Borders to be 
well fortified, and particularly Berwick, as the place from 
whence ſhe might be attacked with moſt eaſe. As the 
Englifh had till this time been obliged to have all their 
Gunpowder from abroad, ſhe was afraid of wanting it, 
and, to prevent that inconvenience, ordered it to be made 
in her own Kingdom (2). Moreover, the increafed the 
pay of the Soldiers, to encourage them to ſerve her faith- 
fully, and be ready upon occaſion. This ſame year, Was 
happily difcovered in Cumberland a Mine of pure Cop- 
per (3), which had been neglected many Ages, and at the 
ſame time, was found, in great abundance, the Stone 
called Lapis Calaminaris, ſo neceſſary for Braſs- works. 
The cares of War did not divert E/;zabcth from the 


55 7K. 
Horten. 


Orders Pay- 


affairs of Juſtice, and the civil Adminiſtration. She had L * 
her eye every where, and laboured effectually ſor 8 
| y y „and Jaboured eflectually for he Re- = cf 


formation of abuſes, and the bringing things into good 

order. Information being made, that the Officers of tlie 

Exchequer reſerved the Penſions aſſigned to thoſe Eccleſia- 

ſticks, who had been turned out of their Abbies, e orde- 

red, that all who were living, and unprovided with Bene- % | | | 

fices, ſhould be paid to a farthing (4). | | | 

I hus every Man relying on the Queen's Juſtice and il 
k * Nt CUNT a 

Equity, England ſaw the revival of a happineſs ſhe had a 

long wanted. The People had the more reaſon to be 

pleaſed with the Government, as the Queen, without de- 

manding any Subſidies, diſcharged all the extraordinary ex- 

pences. out of the Crown Revenues (5), for ſhe did not 

liſh her Money upon the Court-lecches, like her Prede- 

Her maxim was, - to injure none, but to be ex- 

tremely ſparing of her Favours and Treaſures, remembring 


their Pen i- 
on and Air, 
5 ert. 
Camden. 


H/ r grea? - 


ceſſors had lived, with great Revenues. This was what 
forced them to have frequent recourſe to their Parlia- 


ments, not to have the publick Occaſions, but their own f 


Extravagances, ſupplied (6). e 
It was not without reaſon that Elizabeth took ſo much 1652 | ( 
pains to gain the love of her Subjects, by the good Order Peta i i 
ſhe introduced into the Kingdom, ſince at the ſame time 9c, 
deavours were uſed to corrupt and draw them into Re- %,** ©" 
ende | p m into Ge af be 
bellion. The Catholicks began to meet, and plot to re- wx, and 
{tore their Religion by arms. Elizabeth having ſome in- ("8 
timation of theſe cabals, was defirous to know whence they (4/1... 
ſprung, and at laſt found it was the Queen of Scotland that 
was to ſerve for pretence to the Revolt, on account of 5 , 
her Title to the Crown of England. The Counteſs of 
Lenox, born from a ſecond Marriage of Margaret Queen f 
of Scotland with the Earl of Angus, held a ſecret Cor- 
reſpondence with Mary. Here the firſt diſcovery was a 
made. As this Counteſs had the ſame intereſt with Mary, | 
ſince they both deſcended from the eldeſt Daughter of | 
Henry VII, the Queen imagined this Correſpondence was | | 
not without myſtery, and therefore ſent the Earl and 1 
Counteſs of Lenox to the Tower (7). | 1 — 
Soon after, ſhe diſcovered that Arthur Pole, and his 4 C::/pi- 
Brother, deſcended from a Princeſs of the Houſe of York (8), 7 49 
and Sir Anthony Forteſcue, who had married their Sitter, „, — 
began to form a Party in the Kingdom. Upon this intel- ee | 
ligence, they were ſent to Priſon, and afterwards tryed. | | 
They confeſſed a deſign of withdrawing into France to 
the Duke of Guiſe, of returning from thence into ales | | 
with a French Army, to proclaim Mary Queen of Scots, | 
Queen of England, and Arthur Pole Duke of Clarence. 
They proteſted, however, that they meant not to execute 
their Proje& during the Queen's life, who, they believed, 
would die before the end of the year, having been told fo | | 
by ſome Pretenders to Aſtrology. Their own Confeſſion 3 


rates himſelf : | ; 
at a ill * | 
Nee diſ- (1) For it was provided by an antient Act, That the Pope's Nuncio's ſhould not ſet foot in England, without leave, and before making Oath, that they 
tance from would attempt nothing prejudicial to the King, or Liberties of the People. The Council did not think proper to admit the preſent Nuatio, when there 
Elizabeth, Were ſo many Papiſts in all parts of the Kingdom, who were endeavouring to involve the Nation into Troubles. Camden, p. 387. f 
Camden. (2) She bought up abundance of Arms in Germany, and cauſed a great number of Iron and Braſs Cannons to be caſt, Camden, p. 388. 


(3) Near Reſwick, lying at the foot of the tall Mountain Skiddazo, | 

(4) The Queen alſo increaſed the Salary of the Judges, and firſt allowed them Proviſion for their reſpective Circuits. Camden, p. 388. 

(5) Camden obſerves, that ſhe gave very little out of her own Demeſns, or indeed any thing elſe, but on condition it ſhould, in detault of Iſſue - Male, re- 
turn to the Crown. It is to be wiſhed this Rule had always been obſerved ! p- 388. | | p 

(6) This year, on Fune 15, the Spire of St. Paul's Cathedral in Londen, the Timber-part of which was two hundred and fixty Foot high ; and the Roof 
ſeven hundred and twenty Foot long, and one hundred and thirty broad, were burnt down, by Lightning, as it was then thought; but a Plummer con- 
feſſed on his Death-bed, that it was ſet on fire by his Carelefineſs, in leaving a Pan of Coals in the Steeple, when he went to Dinner. Stow, p. 0474 
Heylin's Hiſt. Ref. p. 312. | 


7) The Earl was committed to the Cuſtody of the Maſter of the Rolls, and the Counteſs, to the Cuſtody of Sir Richard Sackville, Camden, p. 339+ 
($) Great Orand-children to George Duke of Clarence, Brother to Edward Iv. | 
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1,6. condemned them, but the Queen, in conſideration of their 
illuſtrious deſcent, forgave their offence. 

Catherine Grey, Daughter to the Duke and Ducheſs of 

never. Suffolk, and Siſter of Fane Grey, beheaded in the haſt 

Grey. Reign, was not uſed with the ſame lenity as the Perſons 

men. juſt mentioned, though ſhe was leſs criminal, and the 

Queen's near Relation, She was called to account for a 

Crime, in the puniſhment of which Elizabeth leſs ſhowed 

her zeal for Juſtice, than her jealouſy and deſire to find a 

pretence to ſecure this fort of Rival, who gave her ſome 

uneaſineſs. Catherine had been married to Henry, eldeſt 

Son of the Earl of Pembroke (1), who had procured a 

Divorce, becauſe he could not live with her. Afterwards, 

the Farl of Hertford privately married her, and then 

went into France. In his abſence the Queen being in- 

formed of this clandeſtine Marriage, ſent Catherine to the 

Tower, though ſhe was very big with Child. The Earl 

returning, and owning his Marriage, was committed to the 

ſame Place. 

nulled their pretended Marriage, becauſe it was not ſuffi- 

ciently proved, and they both remained Priſoners in the 

Tower. While they were there, the Earl found means 

to come to her, and ſhe again proved with Child. Where- 

upon he was accuſed of three capital Crimes ; namely, of 

breaking Priſon ; of debauching a Virgin of the blood- 

royal; and of abuſing her a ſecond time; and for each 

offence, was fined five thouſand Pounds (2). At laſt, 

after a long impriſonment, and ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to 

have his ſentence reverſed, he was forced to forſake her 

by an authentick Act. But the Queen remaining impla- 

cable to the Lady, ſhe died in Priſon, Before ſhe ex- 

pired, ſhe prayed the Lieutenant of the Tower to tell the 

Queen, that ſhe begged her pardon for contracting mar- 

riage without her permiſſion, thereby ſhowing, ſhe had 

ever confidered the Earl of Hertford as her lawful Huſ- 

band (3). This exceſſive rigour does Elizabeth no credit, 

ſince it is plain, Catherine Grey's Right to the Crown, 

| whether well or ill- grounded, was her greateſt offence. 
The Queen But it was not from the Houſe of Suffo/# that Elizabeth 


diftrujrr the had moſt to fear. The Queen of Scotland was a Rival 
Crurts of 


The Queen's 


| France 4% much more dangerous, as being powerfully ſupported, Her 


Spsin. Friends ftill thought of placing her on the Throne of Eng- 
Camden. land, and only waited a favorable opportunity to execute 
their deſign. Elizabeth had occaſion to be convinced of 
this by her intelligence, that the Duke of Guiſe, and the 
Cardinal of Lorrain, to engage the King of Navarre (4) 
in their Party, offered him the Marriage of their Niece, 
and promiſed him poſſeſſion of the Throne of England, 
by the aſſiſtance of the Pope and King of Spain. Though 
this Prince had a Wite, they minded not the difficulty 
of annulling his Marriage, Becauſe his Queen Jane was a 
Heretick (5). This ſatisfied Elizabeth, that the Princes 
of Lorrain had not laid aſide their firſt deſign, and that 
Philip II. was coming into the Plot. Whereupon, ſhe 
diſpatched Sidney (5) into France on ſome pretence, to in- 
form phimſelt exactly of the affairs of that Kingdom, and 
of what was contriving againſt her, that ſhe might take 
her meaſures accordingly. | 


Af.urs of Catherine de Medici ſtill continued to foment the diſſen- 
Fr-nce. tion between the two Factions, and ſeemed to incline to 
8 the ſide of the Huguenots, who were the weakeſt, As 
3 the Gr/es had artfully perſuaded the Catholicks, that their 
differences with the Prince of Conde concerned only Reli- 

gion, ſhe feared to ſee herſelf once more at their diſcre- 

tion, as ſhe had been in the laſt Reign, if the Huguenots 

were oppreſſed. For this reaſon ſhe ſupported them, and 

procured them a very favorable Edict, called the Edict of 

8: January. The Duke of Guiſe, penetrating her deſign, 


believed it time to break her meaſures, by engaging, on a 
ſudden, both Parties in a War, He accompliſhed his de- 
ſign by the maſſacre of Vaſſyj, committed under his eyes, 
upon a very flight occaſion. Then the Huguenets, unable 
to contain any longer, began the War by ſurprizing Or- 
leans, with the more reaſon, as the Queen-Regent had 
applied to the Prince of Conde for his aſſiſtance, to free 
her and the King trom the eaptivity in which they were 
held by the Gnr/es. + | | | | 
| I ſhall not deſcend to the particulars of this War, which 
NOD may be een in all the Hiſtories of France. I ſhall only 
Elz beth; ſay, that the Higienots, unſucceſsful in the firſt Campain, 


au bo con. 


Phe Huęue— 


cludes 4 | 

3 h | | | 

1227 Toit (1) Rapin ſays to the Earl of Pembrike, but the Lord Henry Herbert was divorced befcre his Father died. Camden ſays, when ſhe was divorced, ſhe had 
to ſuffered a lane i}vht ard contempt, and was fo far gene with Child, as to be near her time. p. 389. | | | 

P Daniel. (2 Ard tene yrars Impriſonment. Camden, p. 389. 


Bello campus eram, Craid genitrice, Semerus: 
Tres babui Natos, eft quibus una ſoror. 


(4) Anthbory of Bourbon, 


(5) And for the very lame reaſon Queen Elizabeth was to be depoſed. Camden, p. 389. 


(6) Sir Henry Stanzay. - 


(7) This was commanded. by Sir Adrian Poynings, Camaen, p. 390. 


(8) Ambre Dudley, created December 26, 1561, Baron Lijle, aud Earl of Warwick. Sow, p. 648. 


- of 


After this, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury an- 


viſed to keep him always attached to ber intereſt, 


ſent the Vidame of Chartres to Elizabeth, to deſire her 


(3, The Vatidicy of their Marriage was atterwards brought to a Tryal at the Common- Law; where the Miniſter who married them being preſent, and 
other Circ ſtarces agreeing, the Jury fourd it a good Marriage. Dudgale's Baron, Vol. il p. 369. 
min in Miliſbire: Lord Beauchamp, à Son of tlris unfortunate Pair lies buried there, with this Inicription on his Tomb: ſtone : 
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aſſiſtance, Shortly after his arrival at Lerdon, he con- 1562. 
cluded a Treaty with Elizabeth, by which ſhe promiſed to FT; 
furniſh the Huguenot Leaders, with a hundred thouſand E; 
Crowns, and an aid of fix thouſand Foot, half to be em- = 
ployed in the defence of Dieppe and Roan, and half to be 

put into Garriſon at Havre de Grace. The Huguenots, 

on their fide, engaged to put the Queen in poſteffion of 

this laſt Place, to be kept till the reſtitution of Calais, The bl ; 
ſame day the Treaty was ſigned, Elizabeth publiſhed a W. FE 
Manifeſto, declaring the reaſons which obliged her to aſſiſt (7 
the Huguenots, She ſaid, „her intention in ſending Nicci. 3 
„Troops into Normandy, was not to recover that Pro- g,, ES, 
„ vince, the antient Patrimony of her Anceſtors, and un- 8 14 
<« juſtly wreſted from them, but to preſerve it for the 9 


„King of France during his Minority, and reſcue it from * 

* the ambition and tyranny of the Princes of Lorrain. bu 

* That ſhe was the more concerned to endeavour to pre- 

% vent that Province falling into their hands, as it was 

«© manifeſt their deſign was to ſeize the Ports of Norman- 

& dy, and from thence invade her Dominions, after the 

“ extirpation of the Reformed in France, That for 

c theſe reaſons ſhe thought herſelf obliged to aſſiſt the 

“young King; hinder his Subjects from being oppreſſed 

© by the Guiſes; protect the Profeflors of the Reformed 

«© Religion, and provide for her own Safety ”. This laſt 5, 9... 

Article concerning her ſecurity, was the chief, or rather tra: 7. 

the only one, which juſtified her aſſiſting the Huguenett. de. 

In all appearance, ſhe would not have liked that a foreign 

Prince ſhould have uſed the other pretences, alledged in her 

Manifeſto, to aid the Engliſb Catholicks, had they taken 

arms againſt her. But ſhe looked upon the Duke of 3 

Guiſe as her moſt mortal Enemy, and the principal Pro- = 

tectgr of Queen of Scotland, for whom, it manifeſtly ES 7 

appeared, he would have procured the Crown of England. EE Hr 

This Dube was at the head of the Catholick Party, which 1 i 

was infinitely more powerful than that of the Huguensts, i 1 of 

It might therefore very eaſily happen, that theſe would be - © 

extirpated, or at leaſt, entirely diſabled ; and the Duke of 5 wh 

Guiſe become abſolute maſter of the Court and Kingdom, 1 

and employ all the Forces of France to execute his pro- 1 

ject in favour of the Queen of Scotland his Niece. It is : 

therefore eaſy to conceive the neceſſity, Elizabeth was un- 2 

der, to oppoſe the advancement of fo formidable an Ene- 1 

my, which was not to be done more ſucceſsfully than by * 

aſſiſting the Huguenots. In maintaining the War in France, Te Fre- Bat 

ſhe held the Duke of Guiſe employed, and rendered him 4 = 

incapable to attempt any thing againſt &ng/and. Paul de geb, 1 

Foix, the French Ambaſſador, having notice of this Treaty, Se . 

required her, in virtue of the Treaty of Cateau, to deli- . . 

ver to him the Vidame and all his Attendants: But ſe 'F 

excuſed herſelf, and told him, ſhe would write to the King = 

of France about it. She did ſo indeed, but not obtaining Bl 

any thing for that Lord, ſhe did not think herſelf obliged = _ 

to deliver him to the King. #0 PEE | — 
The fix thouſand Eng/;/h not embarking till September, e Er 7 

found the King of Navarre, on their Arrival, before Ro- bar ,,, , 5, 

an. This was the reaſon of their dividing themſelves #1 WE 


: : n Havre de 
into two Bodies only, of which one entered Dieppe (7), Grace. 


and the other took poſſeſſion of Havre de Grace, accord- gie, 
ing to the Treaty of London. The Earl of Warwick (8), Than. 
General of theſe Forces, had been made Governor of this Stow. 
laſt place by the Queen. Mean time, the City of Roan 2 
was taken by Aſſault, and the King of Navarre, who XV. z. 
was wounded at the Siege, died on his return to Paris. Roan 
In the cloſe of this year, the Battle of Dreux was fought _— 
between the Catholicks and Huguenots, with almoſt equal / por 
loſs. The Prince of Cond? and the Conſtable de Montmo- Thames 
rency, who commanded the two Armies, were beth taken I EP] 
Priſoners, but the King's Forces kept the Field of Battle. 
The Prince of Conde not being able to head his Party, 
Admiral. de Chatillon took upon him the command of the 
Army. I muſt now ſpeak of the Tranſactions of Scotland 
this year. 5 
2 Stewart created Earl of Murray, held ſtill the Ah. 
firſt rank in the management of affairs, not ſo much from Sc 
any affection the Queen had for him, as from her being ad- =_ 
It was 3 
indeed almoſt impoſſible for Mary, who had been educated 
in a Court ſo averſe to the Reformation, to have any great 
friendſhip for the Earl her Brother, whom ſhe conſidered 
as the Head of the Reformed. Beſides, his ſevere temper Buck 


They were married in the Church cf great 34. 
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1562. 


A Defign 
dilcomert 

a an. the 
Earl of 
Murray. 
Buchanan. 


The Earl of 
Huntley 
forms a De- 
ien to carry 
off the 
Queen. 


Buchanan. 


Murray pre. 
ſerves ber. 


Huntley 
ferſiſis in 
bis Deſign ; 
Buchanan. 


is defeated 
and taken, 


Dizs, 


George be 
Son condemn- 


ed to die. 


Project of 
a Marriage 
betavi xt 
Mary and 
tb» Arch- 
duke. 
Melvil. 

p. 33, Cc. 


Earl of Huntley deſiſt from his enterprize. 


but died within a few days (2). 


Book XVII. 23. BLI 2 


did not agree with the Luxury which was introducing into 
the Court by the young Queen. The Preachers exclaim- 
ed from the Pulpit againſt theſe wordly vanities, as very 
oppolite to true Religion. On the other hand, the Earl 
of Murray, as well to ſupport his intereſt amongſt the 
Reformed, as to follow his own inclination, ſignified often 


to the Queen, that this way of life would at laſt forfeit 
her the eſteem and affection of her Subjects. 


T his fur- 
niſhed his enemies with a pretence to inſinuate to the 
Queen, that Murray meant to keep her in ſervitude, and 
it would be impoſlible to reſtore the old Religion, while he 
had the direction of affairs. But if Buchanan is worthy 
of belief, they were not content with uſing ſecret arti- 
fices to ruin him in the Queen's favour, This Hiſtorian 
pretends, the Duke of Chaterault, and the Earls of Hunt- 
ley and Bothwell conſpired to aſſaſſinate him, but their 
Plot was diſcovered by the Earl of 4rran. He adds, that 
the Duke was puniſhed with the loſs of his Government 
of Dunbarian, and Bothwell impriſoned in the Caſtle of 
Edinburgh, from whence he found means to eſcape. 

But theſe were not Murray's moſt dangerous Enemies. 
Buchanan ſays, the Cardinal of Lorrain writ to the Queen 
his Niece, to incite her to diſpatch the Earl, and ſome 
other zealous Proteſtants, out of the way, for which ſhe 
might depend upon a powerful aid from the Pope, to reſ- 


tore the Catholick Religion in Scotland. According to this 


Hiſtorian, the Queen reſolved to comply with the deſires 
of the Pope and the Cardinal, and communicated her in- 
tentions to the Earl of Huntley, who approved of them, 
and promiſed his aſſiſtance. It was for this purpoſe, that 
the Queen took a progreſs into the North, where lay the 
Earl of Huntley's Eſtate (1), and where the Catholicks 
were numerous. But at the ſame time Huntley finding 
the Queen, in order to execute her project, was going to a 
Country which aimoſt wholly depended on him, formed him- 
ſelf the deſign to carry her away, and force her to marry 
George Gordon his eldeſt Son. Murray accompanying the 
Queen in her progreſs, ſeveral obſtacles occurred, which cau- 
ſed the execution of the Plot againſt him to be delayed, from 
day to day. Mean while, the Earl of Huntley and his Son 
improved the occaſion to execute their project. One day, 
when the Court was in a ſmall and ill-fortified Town, 
George Gordon appeared near it with ſome Forces, in or- 
der to ſurpriſe the Queen's Perſon. But the Earl of Mur- 
ray, by unexpected good fortune, found means to ſave her. 


This important Service effaced for ſome time the diſad- 
vantagious impreſſions fhe had received of him. 


The diſcovery of this Plot was not capable to make the 
He ſtill kept 
in arms with intent to ſurpriſe the Court, where the Earl 


of Sutherland was his Spy, and informed him of what 


paſſed there. But an intercepted Letter diſcovering all, 
Sutherland fled into Flanders, and the Earl of Murray at 
the head of ſome Forces marched againſt the Earl of 
Huntley, who bravely expected him. In a Battle fought 
on this occaſion, Huntley was defeated and taken Priſoner, 
| George his Son eſcaping, 
the Duke of Chateleraut his Father-in-law very earneſtly 
ſued for his pardon, and upon ſome good hope given him 
by the Queen, put him into her hands. He was however 
conducted to Dunbar, tried and ſentenced to die: But the 


Sentence was not executed (3). 


* 


While theſe things were tranſacting in Scotland, James 
Metvil, Author of the Memoirs under his Name, was em- 
ployed at [nſpruck to ſound the inclinations of the Impe- 
rial Court concerning the Marriage of Queen Mary with 
the Archduke Charles, ſecond Son of the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand. The firſt overture of this deſign had been made by 


the Cardinal of Lorrain, in his way through Inſpruck to 


the Council of Trent, with the offer of the Kingdoms of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, for a portion. This oc- 


_ calioned Maximilian, eldeſt Brother of Charles, to ask 


Melvil, ſpeaking of this Marriage, whether the Scots would 
be willing to afliſt their Queen in obtaining the Crown of 
England. Hence it is plain, that the Guiſes had ſtill this 
delign in view, and were inceſfantly labouring to execute 
it. We muſt not therefore wonder, that Elizabeth had al- 
ways an eye upoh the Queen of Scots as' upon a very dan- 
gerous Rival (4). — — | 


(r) Inverneſs, 


might be provoked to turn to Elizabeth, was more picfiihg 


his utmoſt to accompliſh it. 


AB EI H. I 


In the beginning of the year 1563, the Duke of Cuiſe 
laid Siege to Orleans, which was the Magazine of the Hu- * 
guencts, and where D' Andelot Brother of the Admiral was 5: __. 
ſhut up with a numerous Garriſon. The Place was now . 
reduced to the laſt extremity, when the Duke of Grjfe was | 15 4 
killed with a Piſtol-Ball by a Gentleman named Poltrot. 
The Duke perceiving his end approaching, teſtißed an 
extreme concern for having kindled the Civil War, and ſent 
his ſerious advice to the Queen-Regent to make a Peace on 
any Terms. The Admiral being accuſed of this Murder, 
endeavoured to clear himſelf, but the Relations of the de- 
ceaſed perſiſted in their belief of his Guilt, Mean while, .- 
the Peace between the King and the Hzgnuencts cofely fol 
lowed the death of the Duke of Cie, without any cars © 
taken by the Prince of Condé (5), to have his genero -.,...' 
Friend the Queen of England included. Nor was this «| ** * 
For Charles IX. beſieging Havre de Grace, the Hugs: ::/'1 |, 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in driving the Lygliſb out 
place which themſelves had put into their hands. I: tler con 
conduct on this occaſion ſhowed them good Frenchmen, it 
was alſo a demonſtration of their being very ill Politici- 
ans. Indeed they could not have done any thing more 
prejudicial to their own intereſt, or more ag reeable to 
their Enemies than thus to quarrel with England. The Flli-gth. 
Earl of JYarwick defended the Place ſome time with great 1244“ 
bravery and intrepidity (6), but the Plague which raged in 
the Town, daily ſwept away fifty of his Men (7), and re- 
duced him to the neceſſity of a capitulation, by which the Se 
Town was reſtored to the King of France. After Havre was 
taken, a Peace was concluded between the two Crowne, 

The Engliſb Forces which had ſerved in France bringing .4 Trure le- 
the Plague with them into England (3), it made terrible ie Frarce 
ravages, above twenty thouſand dying in London only (g). r EM: 

The death of the Duke of Cuiſe made ſome alteration camaen, 
in the affairs of the Queen of Scotland. Charles IX, de Mtr.. 
claring himſelf of age to govern, was under the influence 1,29 © 
of the Queen his Mother, who not loving her Daughter- % Curr 
in-law, gave her ſome mortifications. "The payment of. J Fronce 
. . "xs _ cod te it 
her Dowry was diſcontinued, the Scotch Guard diſmiſſed, Intereft 
and the Duke of Chateleraut denied his Revenues. The May. 
Duke of Guiſe left a Son, who was too young to have Canden. 
any ſhare in the Government, and the Cardinal of Lyr- 
ram had no longer the ſame credit as during the life of 
his Brother. Mary complaining of her ill treatment from Th core 
the Court of France, the Cardinal her Uncle fearing ſhe "7 r- 


rain Preſes 
than ever for her Marriage with the Archduke, and did kth 
Melvil ſays, however, in his 5 
Memoirs, that he perceived at the Imperial Court, it was Camden. 
not reliſhed by Maximilian, eldeſt Son of the Emperor. deu. 
Be this as it will, Mary readily received the Propoſition, ** 38. 
But as the death of the Duke of Guiſe had removed at a S, ate 
great diftance the near proſpect ſhe had of mounting the 8 
Throne of England, ſhe believed it neceſſary to manage „ting to 
Elizabeth, and deſire her advice concerning the propoſed 7 Marri- 
Marriage. Elizabeth was alarmed at the deſign of allying 4 
the Queen of Scotland with the Houſe of Auſtria, not being fwade ber, 
ignorant, with what view the Cardinal of Lorrain offered 41d prevail 
fach a Marriage to his Niece. She therefore told Mary, eee g 
by. Randolph her Ambaſſador, that having for her the ten- Engiſhmans 
derneſs of a Siſter, and regarding her intereſts as her own, Camden» 
ſhe deſired her to conſider, that ſuch an alliance would re- © _ 
move her for ever from the Throne of England, ſince the 

Engliſh would never run the hazard of falling under the 
dominion of the Houſe of Au/tria That England was 

not without Perſons who had their pretenſions to the 

Crown as well as herſelf, and might greatly embaraſs her: 

It was therefore her intereſt to gain the affection of the 

Engliſh, by a Marriage which would not be uneaſy to 

them: That if any Engliſß Nobleman was ſo happy as 

to pleaſe her, ſuch a Marriage would doubtleſs remove the 
difficulties which lay in the way of her deſire to be de- 

clared her preſumptive Heir, This was the ſubſtance 4 

what Randolph was ordered to repreſent to the Queen of 
Scotland, without naming however the Lord, E//zc5c:5 

wiſhed to give her for Husband. But he had a ſecret 
Commiſſion to intimate to the Earl of Murray, and ve- 

cretary Lidington, that he believed ſhe had caſt her eyes on 

the Lord Dudley (10), 


(2) Taba, one of his Sons, was executed a few days after. Buchanan, I. 17+ _ 


dos, without ſaying one word of this Conſpiracy. Rapin. 


EY = 


tton of the Earl of Murray, contents himſelf with faying, ( in his Annals of the year 1566,) that Murray had ruined the illuſtrious Houſe of the Ger - 


(3) Aer, who was then in Germany, ſays nothing of this Conſpiracy of the Earl of Huntley. Camden, whoſe aim was only to blacken the Reputz- 


Vw 
(4) This year, Shan @ Neal, Earl of Tir-cen, who had in 1560, broke out into a Rebellion, came and made his Submiſſion to Queen Elizabeth, arid 
ved her Pardon. Camden, p. 385, 391+——This year alſo, on December 25, died William Lord Grey of [Wilton Stow, p. 652. 
imſelf with the hopes of being Lieutenant-General of France, and Husband to the Queen of Scots, Camden, p. 392- 


(6) There were ſome Recruits ſent ;thither, two hundred whereof periſhed by Shipwreck, with their manger Sir 1b Finch Kt» and two Brothers 


ef the Lord Hentqverth. ib d. Helling ſh. p. 1202+ 


(7) The Plagye (wept away all theſe-famous Officers, Francis 3 Fobn Zouch, Alberic Darcy, Thomas Drury, Wilfrid Antwiſſe!, Edward Ormeaby, 


Cuthbert Paugban, Richard Croker, Fobn Cotkſon, Fobn Browd, Wi 
8) oft or them embarked: July 31. Stewv, p. 656, 
(9) Twenty thouſand, one hundred thirty fix. Lid. 


iam Saule, Thomas Kemeys, &c. 


Stow, p- 656. 


(10) His Lady, Dnyhter of Sir Fobn Robſarty was lately dead of a fall from a pair of Stairs, at Cumnore in Oafordſpire, and lies buried in St. Mary's to 
7 | | 


Oxford. Camden, P- 393. Dugdale Vol. II. p. 222. 


\ 
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Camden. 


68 The HISTORY 


1563. Elizabeth's anſwer threw Mary into great perplexity. 
Mary's Dif. She believed herſelf at leaſt the lawful Heir of Elizabeth 
2 by her Birth-right; but Henry VIII, having not placed 
Te her in the line of the Succeſſion, an Act of Parliament was 
neceſſary to reſtore her to her Right. Without this, ſhe 

was in danger that, if Elizabeth died without heirs, the 

Will of Henry would be punctually complied with. On 

the other hand, her uncertainty whether Elizabeth would 

cauſe ſuch an Act to be paſſed in her favour, and get her 

declared her Heir, made her unwilling to relinquiſh the 

hope given her by her Uncle the Cardinal, of being placed 

on the Throne of England by the aſſiſtance of the Pope, 

France, Spain, and the Engliſh Catholicks. In this per- 

plexity, ſhe choſe to inform the Cardinal of the repreſen- 

tation made to her by Elizabeth, and of that Queen's de- 

ſign to marry her to Dudley, The Cardinal anſwered, 

That Dudley was not a fit match for her, and that Eliza. 


beth only amuſed her, in pretending to marry her to a 


Man whom ſhe intended for her own Bed. That as to 
the hope ſhe was flattered with, of being declared her pre- 
ſumptive Heir, it was not much to be relied on, ſince, 
though ſhe kept her word, ſhe might have Children, 
which would render the Act of no uſe, or might, on the 
leaſt pretence, cauſe it to be repealed. That it was there- 
fore. more agreeable to her intereſt, to depend upon the 
aſſiſtance of her real friends, than on ſuch uncertain hopes. 
She defiſls This did not prevent Mary, after a mature examination 
Feb of what had been offered on both ſides, from reſolving to 
Marriage. deſiſt ſrom the deſign of marrying the Archduke, for fear 
police Of doing herſelf a prejudice in England. But withal, ſhe 
the two determined to evade the Propoſal, Elizabeth intended to 
ens. make her, concerning Dudley, without breaking however 
Camien- with her. It was abſolutely neceſſary to ſhow a regard for 
{El:zabeth, in order to continue with more eaſe her in- 
trigues in England, and increaſe there the number of her 
Friends, which was already conſiderable. Beſides that 
the Catholicks were all for her, many Proteſtants were 
perſuaded, that the Crown, if Elizabeth died without Chil- 
dren, could not be refuſed her without injuſtice, and the 
leaſt diſcontent was capable to create a belief, that Mary 


had even a better Title than Elizabeth herſelf, This. 


gave great uneaſineſs to Elizabeth, who feared, that Mary, 
by a Marriage with a Catholick Prince, would be enabled 
to ſupport her Pretenfions. T herefore ſhe did all that lay 
Nell. in her power to divert her from any ſuch deſign. To 
b. 49 this end, ſhe told Meluil, in his return through England, 
how much it would offend her, if Mary married without 
her advice. She added, as it was their common intereſt to 
live in a good underſtanding, ſhe gs to make her 
two offers, that, by embracing either, ſhe might avoid the 
jealouſy, which her Marriage with a foreign Prince would 
raiſe in the Engl//h. The Treaty of Edinburgh was all 
this while unmentioned, the conjuncture not being proper 
| to preſs that affair. | | | En 
The Ducheſs Frances Brandon Ducheſs of Suffolk, ſo often mentio- 
of Suffolk ned, died this year (1). She had accepted for her third 
7 Husband Adrian Stokes, a private Gentleman, by whom 
ſhe had no Children. Of her three Daughters by her 
former Marriage with Grey Marquiſs of Dor/et, and after- 
wards Duke of Suffo/#, Fane the eldeſt had been proclaim- 
ed Queen after the death of Edward, and loſt her life on 
a Scaffold. Catherine was in the Tower, or perhaps dead. 
Mary the third had been given in marriage to a Man ſo 
little diſtinguiſhed, that there was no likelihood of her 
being put in competition with the Queen of Scotland. 
Thus by the death of the Ducheſs of Suffolk, Mary faw 
herſelf delivered from one Rival, who was Grand-daughter 
of Henry VII (z). | | 
1564. The Truce between France and England ended at laſt 
Peace made in a Peace, ſigned at Troye in Champagne the 11th of 
beewermn April, 1564. By this Treaty, the King of France and 
Encland * Queen of England preſerved entire all their pretenſions, 
Camden. without mentioning any in particular, not even the reſtitu- 
Aet. Pub. tion of Calais. There were only ſome ſeparate Articles, 
XV. p. 640» 8 
dLOWs 


P. 394. 


of ENGLAND. Vol. II. 


which were left unſigned till the next day, concerning the 
Hoſtages delivered to Elizabeth after the Treaty of Ca- 
teau, Which ſhe was willing to reſtore for a very ſmall 
ſum (3). Throckmorton, who had been arreſted in France 
on ſome pretence (4), was ſet at liberty. After this, 
Elizabeth ſent to King Charles the Order of the Garter by 
the Lord Hunſdon (5), who was ſent into France to ſee 
the Peace ſworn to. 

At this time, the Commerce between England and the 5, 
Netherlands was entirely broke, by the artifices of Cardinal & - 
Granvelle, As he foreſaw, a War was going to be kind- En! «2 
led in the Low-Countries, he was willing to remove the Se 
Engliſh, and for that purpoſe, had prevailed with the Go- Camden. 
verneſs to forbid the importation of Engliſh Cleths. This Se- 
Prohibition obliged the Eng/1h to ſet up a Staple for their 
Cloths at Embden, a Town of Eaft Frieſſand. But a new 
Ambaſſador (6) ſent into England by Philip, in the room 
of the Biſhop of Aquila, who was dead, conſidering, that 
his Maſter's Subjects would, from this interruption of Com- 
merce, receive no leſs damage than the Engliſb, brought 48. Pu 
this affair to a Negotiation. As there occurred great dif- p. 
ficulties, it was mutually agreed, that the Treaty of Com- 
merce, called the Great Intercourſe, made in the time of 
Maximilian, ſhould ſubſiſt till one of the Parties notified 
the contrary to the other, with the allowances of forty 
days to the Merchants to withdraw their effects. This 
affair was very important to both Nations. Camden ſays, 
that in his time the Commerce between England and the 
Netherlands, roſe yearly to above twelve Millions of Gold, 
and that the Woollen Trade alone amounted to above 
five millions (7). 


This affair being finiſhed, Elizabeth viſited the Univer- 41, is 


ſity of Cambridge, where ſhe was received with great w:/: 765 
pomp and magnificence. She teſtihed her ſatisſaction in 2 
an elegant Latin Oration, wherein ſhe aſſured the Univer- ie f 
ſity of her protection, and intention to encourage Learn- Holiwmeſh, 
ing to the utmoſt of her power. | ee 
The tranquillity which the Queen then enjoyed would D. nee 
have been compleat, if her ſuſpicions of the Queen of betten ite 
Scotland had not given her perpetual uneaſineſs. It was 0d 


| 0 | Me!vit. 
on her ſhe was always reflecting, as on her moſt dange- 


rous Enemy. She conſidered, that the Marriage of this 


Queen might prove to her a fountain of Troubles and 
Cares, and draw upon her the greateſt misfortunes. So, 
her whole Policy tended either to obſtruct all Marriages of- 


fered to Mary, or at leaſt, to effect that ſhe ſhould eſpouſe 


a Man, from whom England ſhould have nothing to fear. _ 
With this view ſhe writ her a Letter, wherein, after zin. 
many demonſtrations of Friendſhip, ſhe gave her advice p. 43. 
concerning her Marriage, telling her, the marrying with- 

out her conſent would ruin her affairs. Notwithſtandin 
Mary's reſolution to live in friendſhip with Elizabeth, ſhe 

was provoked at her thus taking upon her to adviſe her, 


and even with an air of ſupcriority, which was but too 


manifeſt (8). Forgetting therefore her reſolution, and 
thinking only of making herſelf ſatisfaction (9), ſhe re- 

turned ſuch an anſwer to- the Letter, as greatly offended 
Elizabeth, But ſome time aſter, reflecting that ſhe herſelf 

broke her own meaſures, in quarrelling with. Elizabeth, 

ſhe diſpatched Sir James Melvil to pay her compliments, 

and to endeavour to mend what had been ſpoiled by her 
impatience. Elixabeth received her compliments with equal Tiy 
diſſimulation. After telling Melvil, how much cauſe ſhe rg 
had to be offended with the Letter, ſhe tore it (10) in his p. 44,47 
preſence, A her readineſs to be reconciled, and ex- 
preſſing an affection for her good Siſter, which aſſuredly 

ſhe had not. It was not her intereſt to quarrel, for fear 


of inducing Mary to marry ſome Prince, who would not 


have patience to wait the time of enjoying her Succeſſion. 


She therefore embraced this occaſion to renew her inſtan- Elizabeth': 


ces to Mary for her choice of a Husband, proper to pre- Politict, 
ſerve their Friendſhip, and a good intelligence between the #* regard 
two Kingdoms. All. this tended only to a ſetting forth 2 
of ſeveral reaſons to perſwade Mary to accept the Lord 


(1) She lies buried in Weſtminſter Abbey. Sandford, p. 537.——This year alſo died William Lord Paget, and Henry Manours Earl of Rutland. Camden, 


(2) This year, a Parliament met at Weſtminſter, January 12, and was prorogued on April 10. They granted the Queen a Subſidy, and two Fifteenths 


and Tenths ; and the Clergy gave a Subſidy of fix Shillings in the Pound, to be paid in three years, O'eros. 


The moſt remarkable Acts during this 


Seflion, were theſe : 1. An Act againſt holding or maintaining the Authority of the Biſhop of Rome. 2. That no one ſhall procure a falſe Witneſs, upon 
the Penalty of forty Pounds; nor any one be a falſe Witneſs, upon the Penalty of twenty Pounds, and fix Months Impriſonment. 3. An Act making the 
clipping and waſhing of Coin, Treaſon, 4. That any Perſon which ſhall be ſeen or found, for one Month, in a Company of Egyptians, ſhall be deemed a 
Felan. 5. An Ac for the due execution of the Writ de Excommunicato Capiendo. 6. An Acc for tranſlating the Bible and Common-Prayer into d. 


Laſtly, An Act paſſed to eſtabliſh and confirm the * 
ruptions had been catrying on above thirty years, 
reduced to the number of thirty nine, as they ſtand to this day. 


(3) One hundred and twenty thouſand Crowns of Gold, de ſoleil, each worth fifty one pence Tournois. See Rymer's Fed, Tom. 15. p 


een's Supremacy in Ecclefiaftical Affairs. The work of the Reformation, which, with ſeveral Inter- 
was in great meaſure compleated, and the Articles of the Church of England ſettled by the Convocation, and 


(4) On pretence cf coming to France without a Paſs, He, and Sir Thomas Smith, were the Commiſſioners emplcyed in negotiating this Peace. Camden, 


b. 392, 394- 
(5) Henry Carey. 


(6) Don Diego Guſman de Sylva, Canon of Toledo. 


(7) Camden obſerves here, that the Engli/þ Wool proved to the Netherlands more than an imaginary Golden Fleece, and from thence was derived that famous 


Order of the Golden Fleece, inſtituted in 1429, 


. 
(8) She detired Mary to take heed, that in ſhewing Pleaſure to the Earl of Lenox, the did not diſpleaſe the Houſe of Hamilton, ſeeing thereby trouble and 


firife might ariſe in her Country. Melwil, p. 42+ 


(9) At any other time this Advice would not have been ill taken; but now all adyices given by Elizabeth were miſconſtrued, partly on account of her 
having "hindered the Marriage with the Archduke, and partly becauſe Rizxo, the Queen of Scots Secretary for the French Tongue, was not very skilfol in 


inditing French Letters. Ibid. 


(to) Not Queen Mary's Letter; but an angry anſwer to it, which he had writ, and intended to ſend. See Melvil, p. 46, 47 
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Vuchanan. 


Book XVII. 
Dudley, tho? ſhe did not directly name him. It is, how- 


ever, very uncertain, whether this Marriage was ſincerely 
intended by Elizabeth, or only deſigned to amuſe Mary, 

and prevent her thinking on others. Nay, it. is very 

likely, Dudley, who depended upon Elizabeth, was only 

propoſed to prolong the affair. This ſeems to be confirm- 

ed, by the permiſſion afterwards granted by Elizabeth to 

the Lord Darnly, Son of the Counteſs of Lenox, to 

go into Scotland, though ſhe was not ignorant that Mary 

had ſome thought of marrying that Lord, as ſhe intimated 

Mary re, to Meluil. Indeed, Mary had now reſolved it, not in 


1564. 


P o 


(eee compliance with the counſels of Eligabeth, to eſpouſe a 
1 #14 4. Lord, little capable to give her uneaſineſs, but in hopes of 


Jarniy- 


draw the Earl of Lenox and his Son into Scotland. She be- 
gan with the Father, and pretended to recall him in order 
to reſtore him to his Eſtate, forfeited during the Regency 
of the Duke of Chateleraut. Elizabeth did not think it 
right to oppoſe the Earl of Lenox's return into his own 


7 D//inlarion Country, upon a motive ſo juſt and reaſonable. In this 


© 4 9% whole affair the two Queens behaved with equal diſſimu- 
| Mili, lation. At the very time, Mary was taking meaſures to 


marry the Lord Darnly, unknown to Elizabeth, ſhe pre- 
tended a readineſs to be directed by her Counſels. She 
even conſented to a Congreſs of Commiſſioners of both the 
Kingdoms, concerning her Marriage, though ſhe was not 


: Pudley made ignorant of Elizabeth's intentions to propoſe to her Dudley, 
Lei- lately created Earl of Leicefler (1). On the other hand, 


2 4 Cc in . ® . o f 
80 8 Elizabeth, not unacquainted with Mary's deſign to marry 
W Stow. the Lord Darnly, ſeemed not to perceive it, being well 
4 b. 657. 5 . 
Halles. pleaſed to have her fix her thoughts upon a Subject, whom 


ſhe believed to be at her diſpoſal, becauſe the Earl his 
Father had great poſſeſſions in England. She hoped there- 
fore to have it always in her power to break off or delay 
this Marriage, as ſhe ou judge proper, her ſole aim 
being to gain time, and amuſe the Queen of Scotland. 


5 C-"/rerce at Some time after, the Earl of Bedford (2) for England, 


= Pc:wick on and the Earl of Murray with Lidington for Scotland, had 


.es 
3 8 of Mary's 


a Conference at Berwick (3), where the Earl of Bedford, 


#5, 4 


eee 
_ Queen of Scotland to the Earl of Leice/ler. But the two 
= - :;. Scotch Commiſſioners, who had likewiſe their orders, re- 
1 ceived the Propoſal with ſuch coldneſs, that the Earl of 
Bedford thought it not proper to inſiſt much on it. Nay, 
deen, it is pretended, that the Earl of Leice/ter, who had ſome 
3” hope to marry Elizabeth (4), had deſired him not to preſs 
£1 it, 
2 Mary: Mean time, Melvil being returned, freely told Mary, 
==: in laying his Negotiation before her, that the Queen of 
a, England's friendſhip was far from being ſincere. This 
p. 53. 


cauſed Mary, who had already no very good opinion of 


ſhe always called her good Siſter, did not mean her well. 
Sometimes ſhe thought Elizabeth only propoſed the Earl of 
Leice/ler to her, that ſhe herſelf might marry him with 


i) On Septemter 30. Stow, p. 657. 


(2) With Sir Th R / ; 
a bee 


minded to have taken a Huſband. Melvil, p: 47. 
(5) He was the Author of the Scorch Tunes. 


No. 47. Vor. Il, 


 ELTZABETHE 


Elizabeth, to regard her as a ſecret Enemy, who, though | 


69 


the leſs diſhonour, after his having been encouraged by a 1564. 

Queen ; and ſometimes, that this Propoſal was only an 

artifice, to waſte time in fruitleſs negotiations. 

Thus was ſpent the year 1564, in which Ferdinand 1, Path of the 

died, leaving the Imperial Dignity, and his Hereditary ,, 

Dominions, to his Son Maximilian. it ſucceedel 
The Queen of Scotland had for ſome time entertained ' Moxin:! 

Daud Rizzo, an Italian, who governed her abſolutely. col 

As this Queen entirely changed both her conduct and 2% f 

character, after this Stranger was received into her con- F = 

fidence, and as he was the firſt cauſe of the troubles of ,es 

Scotland, and the misfortunes of his Miſtreſs, it is neceſſary 5 * 

to ſay ſomething of him. 


Buchanan. 


Emden. receiving a conſiderable advantage from this Marriage. It David Rizzo, Son of a Muſician of Turin, being Ser- * > 
Melril had been frequently hinted to her, that there was room to vant to the Count de Muretto, Ambaſſador to Scotland, 
doubt, whether her Title to the Crown of England was attended his Maſter into that Country. As he perfectly un- 
as good as the Ducheſs of Ses, which was ſupported derſtood Muſick (5), and ſung a good Baſs, he got acquaint- 
by the Will of Henry VIII, and that this was a Point to ed with the Court-Muſicians, and was introduced to the 
be decided by Engliſb Lawyers. This was to keep her in Queen, who wanting a Baſs to her Concert, deſired the 
ſubmiſſion, and prevent her diſobliging Elizabeth. When Ambaſſador to leave him with her. His fine Voice oſten 
this uneaſineſs was removed by the death of the Ducheſs procuring him the honour of ſeeing and talking with the 
of Suffelk, and Catherine her Daughter, the Rights of the Queen, he ſo artfully infinuated himſelf into her good 
Counteſs of Len#, Daughter of Margaret Queen of Scot- graces, that he daily increaſed in favour and credit, At # 5 +» 
land, by her ſecond Husband Archibald Earl of Angus, be- laſt the Secretary of the French Diſpatches being gone into on p 
gan to be whiſpered. Henry VIII, her Uncle, had given France, Rizzo was choſen for that office during his abſence, < 
her in marriage to Matthew Stewart Earl of Lenox, who From this time he puſht his Fortune fo ſucceſsfully, that 
had withdrawn into England, as was ſaid in the Reign he became in a manner firſt Miniſter, nothing of moment 
of that Prince. The Counteſs of Lenox could not indeed, being tranſacted at Court but by him. Buchanan, the 
with any ſeeming juſtice, enter into competition with Queen's great Enemy, often infinuates, that David's in- 
Mary, fince ſhe was born only of Margaret's ſecond Mar- fluence over her was not confined to publick Affairs. He 
riage, whereas Mary came from the firſt, But it could ſays, ſhe admitted him to her Table, and frequently dined 
be alledged in her favour, that ſhe was one degree nearer, at his, and by ſuch uncommon familiarities gave occa- 
and it was to be feared for Mary, that this reaſon would fion to ſcandalous ſuſpicions, In a word, he fays enough 
prevail, if ſupported by Elizabeth. So, to avoid this com- to incline thoſe who pay entire credit to him, to believe 
_ petition, Mary had reſolved to unite the Titles of the two that the Queen's Conduct was not free from crime. But 
Families, by her Marriage with the Lord Darnly, Son to as Buchanan may juſtly be ſuſpected of aggravation, it is 
the Counteſs of Lenox, and thereby diſable Elizabeth to better to adhere to Melvil's account. He can be accuſed 
give her any diſturbance. Elizabeth had for the ſame rea- of. no deſign to aſperſe the Queen's Reputation, ſince he 
{on reſolved to obſtruct this Marriage, not from any fear rather, on all occaſions, ſhews a great zeal for her, with- 
of the Lord Darnly, but with intent to keep Mary al- out however concealing her Faults. At the time when 
ways in awe and ſubmiſſion, | DC Rizzo was moſt in favour with the Queen, ſhe had ſo en- 
Fb, gs The Reconciliation between the two Queens being tire a confidence in Melvil, as even to allow, or rather 
de Earl of made, as I before ſaid, Mary ſeriouſly thought of execut- command him to admoniſh her of her Faults. See what 
= 50x "9 ing her deſign. But as ſhe was prepoſleſſed with a belief, this Author in his Memoirs ſays of Rizzo. As he entered b. 54: 55 
Camden. that Elizabeth only ſought to amuſe her and prevent her in greater credit, ſa he had not the prudence how to manage 
be] nes from marrying, ſhe ſaw it neceſſary to uſe ſome art, to e ſame rightly. For frequently, in preſence of the Nobility, 
p. 42. 


he would be publickly ſpeaking to the Queen, even when there 
was greateſt Conventions of the States, I hich made him to 
be much envied and hated, eſpecially when he became ſo great, 
that he preſented all Signatours to be ſubſcribed by her Ma- 
Jelty. So that ſome of the Nobility would frown upon him, 
others would ſhoulder and ſhut him by, when they entered the 
Dueen's Chamber, and found him always ſpeaking with her. 
All who had any buſineſs at Court, addreſſing themſelves to 
him, and depending upon him, in ſhort time he became very 
rich. — As he was a knawn Minion, and ſuſpected to be a 
Penſion er, of the Pope, it gave ground of ſuſpicion, that ſome 
deſign would be by him contriv'd againſt the Reformed Religion. 
The fame Author adds, that having himſelf repreſented to p. 56- 
the Queen the injury which her favours upon this Stranger 
now did, and might afterwards do her, his Remonſtrance 
was very ill received, the Queen telling him, ſhe would 
not be ſo far reſtrained, but that ſhe might diſpenſe her fa- 
vours to ſuch as ſhe pleaſed. He ſays farther, that having 


remonſtrated to Rizzo how much he offended the Nobility 


by his affectation to appear ſo great with the Queen, he 
ſeemed to pay ſome regard to his advice, but within a few 
days, told him, he had the Queen's order to behave as he 
was wont, without minding any thing. This Teſtimony, 
added to Camden's ſilence, who, having undertaken in 
his Annals of Elizabeth to juſtify the Queen of Scots, ſays 


according to his inſtructions, propoſed the Marriage of the nothing of Rizzo, ſhews that this Miniſter or Favorite 
| entirely governed the Queen. 


So, the Lord Darnly being 
a Catholick, and Rizzo the Pope's Penſioner, as Aelvil 
affirms, it is not to be doubted, that the Queen was deter- 
mined to this Marriage by her Favorite's advice. It was 
therefore to have an opportunity of drawing that young 


Lord into Scotland, that ſhe reſtored his Father to the 


poſſeſſion of his Eſtate. As this was to be done in the Zord Daraly 
Aſſembly of the States, ſummoned to meet in Fanuary, «cog Dag 
Darnly demanded leave to be abſent three Months, in Scotland. 
order to be at the Scotch Parliament, and obtained it Camden, 
by the Interceſſion of Cecil, who never imagined he would * 
venture to eſpouſe Mary, without the Queen's permiſſion. Buchanan. 
Probably he was permitted to go into Scotland, only with 

intent to amuſe the Queen, and perhaps to give her an op- 


portunity to entertain for that handſome young Lord a paſ- 


(4) Queen Elizabeth herſelf told Melvil, that ſhe eſteemed Dudley as her Brother, and beſt Friend, whom ſhe would have herſelf martied, had ſhe ever 
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procure Elizabeth's conſent, provided the Proteſtant Re- 


1565. ſion, which would hinder her from thinking of any other. 
February 22: However this be, he was well received by the Queen, who 
Ms immediately gave him great Marks of her Ettcem, and 

ſhortly after, it was perceived ſhe deſigned him for her 
Pe c:ntpats Husband: Rizzo inſtantly contracted fo cloſe a friendſhip 
10% 1% with him, that they both lay in the ſame bed, ; 
Th Earlof Aſter Rizzo had ingroſſed the Queen's favour, the Earl 
Murray de- of Murray ſaw his credit daily decline. This, added to 


lines in bis the intended Marriage, and the great Union between 
Credit, and - 


ſees bra Darnly and Rizz8, convinced him, it was time to retire, 


Enemies in and to haſten him, the Queen recalled all his Enemies to 
rw Court. The Earl of Bothwell returned from France, the 
Thuanus. Earl of Sutherland from Flanders, and George Gordon, who 
was impriſoned at Danbar, and under Sentence of Death, 
was releaſed, and after obtaining his Pardon, took the Ti- 
tle of Fail Huntley, Murray could not ſee Bothwell, 
who would have murdered him, without reſentment, He 


impeached him in a legal manner, and prevailed to have a 


day aſſigned for his Trial. The Queen, according to 


Buchanan, uſed her utmoſt endeavours to oblige Murray 
to deſiſt from his Proſecution, and not ſucceeding, tried to 
corrupt his Judges, Notwithſtanding ſo powerful a Pro- 
tection, Bihwe!l thought it not proper to appear, but with- 
drew. Afterwards, the Queen obtained from the Earl of 
Murray a ſort of reconciliation with Bothwell, 'T he ſame 
Hiſtorian pretends, that the Queen had conceived fo vio- 
lent hatred againſt Murray, that, jointly with Darnly and 
Rizz2, ſhe formed a deſign to have him murdered in 
a Journey ſhe made on purpoſe to Perth, but that Murray 


having ſome notice of it, retired to his Mother's at Loch- 


He in reported Leven, He ſays further, that the Queen being at Perth, a 
lle, Report was induſtriouſly raiſed, that Murray intended to 
Dem ſurpriſe her and the Lord Darnly, in their return to 
5 Edinburgh. To make this report the more credible, 
Scouts were ſent out on the Road, and the Queen came 

to Edinburgh, with a precipitation apt to create a be- 

lief of the greatneſs of her danger. It muſt however be 

p. 56. owned, that Melvil ſpeaks of a conſpiracy to ſeize the 
Lord Darnly, as ſomething real, though Buchanan 

will have it to be all imaginary ; but Meluil does not 

aſcribe it to Murray alone, fince the Duke of Chateleraut, 

the Farls of Argyle, Glencairn, and Rothes were likewiſe 
concerned. | | | 

Murray is The Earl of Murray had a double intereſt to obſtruct the 
eee the projected Marriage, the one private, the other publick. I 
fiese, have already taken notice of the firſt, which engaged him 
with Darf ly. to alter the State of the Court, where he could no longer 
Buchanan. ſupport himſelf. The publick flowed, firſt from the danger 
bunu. into which the Queen's Marriage with a Catholick Lord 
might throw the Reformed Religion. In the next place, 

it was to be feared, that this Marriage, being made with- 

out the Queen of England's participation, or any care for 

the preſervation and ſupport of the Reformed Religion, 

would lay a foundation for troubles, in which it was almoſt 
impoſlible for Eng/and and France not to be concerned, to 

the great prejudice of the Kingdom. The Earl of Mur- 

ray was not the only perſon who diſliked this Marriage. 

The Duke of Chateleraut ſworn Enemy to the Houſe of 

Lenox, the Earls of Argyle, Rothes, Marr, Glencairn, and 

many others, ſome from private Views, others from more 

honeſt motives, believed it time to apply effectual Reme- 


dies to the impending miſchiefs, by making a league to op- 


Jin wich Poſe the deſigns of the Court. It is not eaſy to decide 


une others to whether theſe Lords took arms before, or after, the 


prevent it, Queen's Marriage. Buchanan intimates this was not till 
p. 56. alter, upon the Court's intending to oppreſs them. Melvil 
| ſpeaks of an inſurtection of theſe Lords after failing to 
ſeize the Lord Darnly, and then proceeds to the recital of 
the Queen's Marriage. Camden poſitively aflerts that the 
Queen, to celebrate the Marriage with more ſafety, was 
obliged to march with ſome Forces againſt the Confederate 
Lut wwithoue Lords, and forced them to fly into England. If this be 
Succeſs. * true, ſhe doubtleſs ſurprized them before they were pre- 
pared. TI his is not the only diſagreement between Camden 

and Buchanan. | | 
Mary bas hx However this be, Mary, having reſolved on her Mar- 
arise, Tiage, had now applied to the Pope for a Diſpenſation (1). 
oC ” When ſhe knew it was granted, ſhe aſſembled the Great 
3 Men of her Court, who were all devoted to her, and 
Camden. asked their advice concerning her Marriage, which was 
fotisu cod. unanimouſly approved. Only it was added, not to exaſpe- 
rate the People, that care was to be taken of the Proteſtant 
Religion. The firſt part of this approbation was gladly 
accepted, but as for the reſtriction, it was no more heard 


of. Buchanan ſays, the Earl of Murray undertook to 


(1) And about this time, the created the Lord Darnly, Baron of Ardamanack, Earl of Raſe, and Duke of Rethſay, which are the uſual Titles of the eldeſt 


and ſecond Sons of Scetland. Heylin's Hiſt. Ref. p. 343 
(2) By Liddington, Camden, p. 396. 


(3) The two Queens had an Interview this year, in May or June; but what the effect of it was, does not appear. Strype's Aan. Tom. I. p. 510, 
(4) Queen EHR,“ on Fune 22, ordered the Counteſs of Lenox, and her Son Charles, to be put in Cuſtody. Camden, p. 397. Meſwil, p. 58. 
(5) Mewvil lays, that Queen Elizabeth had, by her Ambaſſadors, promiſed to hazard her Crown in their Defence, in caſe they were driven to any ſtrait 


for .ppearing againſt the Marriage, p. 57, 


7 


manner of the Church of Rome. Buchanan ſays, ſhe had 


1565. 


ligion was ſecured. But this was not the intention of the 
Court, who perceived this ſecurity Would be the Guaranty 
of Elizabeth, which agreed neither with the intereſts of 
the Queen, nor thoſe of Rizzo, and the Lords newly taken 
into favour. | | 

Mean time, the People began to murmur by the ſecret 7;, Pei 
inſtigations of the Confederate Lords. It was debated in . 
private Converſations, Whether the Queen could matry Buchanan, 3 
without the conſent of the States. Some ſaid, ſhe could 1 
not be denied a natural Right enjoyed by all her Subjects. | 
Others maintained, that the condition of the Queen and 
her Subjects was not the ſame, becauſe the Queen, by her 
Marriage, gave a Sovereign to ber Subjects, which ſhe 
could not do without their conſent, Theſe freedoms con- . 
vinced the Queen, that ſhe muſt haſten her Marriage, not 4 
to be any longer expoſed to the difficulties which might be BW 
ſtarted, whilit there was hope to obſtruct it. She believed, 
however, that ſhe could not avoid asking, not the advice, 
but the approbation, of Z/:zabeth, whom it was, as I ſaid, 
her intereſt to manage. She writ to her therefore (2), Mary o{: 5, 
to communicate her deſign as a thing, already reſolved, e :: 
Elizabeth, on ſight of the Letter, aſſembled her Council, 6 
who examined this affair with great attention. The re- Thuanu, 
ſult was, that the Marriage of the Queen of Scotland with pe, # 
Darnly was dangerous to Religion and the Kingdom. To LE 
Religion, becauſe that Queen, in chuſing a Catholick W 
Lord, intended, it was to be feared, to reſtore her Reli- 
gion in Scotland, which would be very prejudicial to that 

the Proteſtants, To the Kingdom, as Mary uniting 
bg this Marriage the intereſts of the two Houſes, who 
could pretend to the Crown of England, ſeemed to have 
a deſign of forming a powerful Party in the Kingdom, 
and preventing the interruption of her Cabals, by oppoſing 
againſt her the Houſe of Lenox. For theſe reaſons, ſome 
of the Counſellors were for ſending immediately an Army 
into Scotland, to ſupport the Male-contents. But li- 
zabeth thought it not proper to be ſo haſty, and the more, 
as the alledging that her Marriage might be dangerous to 
England, was but a weak pretence to make war upon 
the Queen of Scots (3). She contented herſelf therefore, uo ere. 
with tending Sir Nicolas Throckmorton, to make her ſen- % 4- 
ſible of the hazard ſhe ran of loſing her expectation of _— 5 
mounting the Throne of England, by a Marriage ſo diſ- Camden, 
agreeable to the Engliſh. Mary's anſwer was, that the Mehil. 
affair was too far advanced to be recalled, nor had Elixa- 
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beth any reaſon to diſapprove this Marriage, ſince by her : . 
advice the had now choſe an Engliſhman, deſcended from == 
the Royal Blood of both Kingdoms, and the firſt Noble- = 


man of all Britain. Throckmorton, unable to prevail with Se ral 
Mary, ſignified to the Earl of Lenox and the Lord Darnly, e Karl, 
that their licence being expired, they were to return to 83 
England, or their Eſtates would be forfeited (4). This excuſecten- 
menace was incapable to command their obedience in ſuch 1 | 
a conjuncture. However, they both writ very ſubmiſ- Camden 
ſively to the Queen, and Darnly in particular proteſted, Melvib 
that he only accepted the honour done him by the Queen 
of Scotland, with intent to preſerve a perfect harmony be- 
tween the two Kingdoms. e Ds 

But this was not the only Commiſſion the Ambaſſador 
of England was charged with. He had alſo Inſtructions Throck- 
to encourage the diſcontented Lords, and give them hopes 920m 
of the Queen's protection. It was probably from this Scorch Mal 
encouragement that they took arms to oppoſe the Mar- contents. 
riage. But the Queen prevented them, by having it ſo- £2 


lemnized the 29th of Fuly, in her own Chapel, after the wy 


two other reaſons to haſten her Marriage. The firſt was, Merria of 
her fear of the Cardinal of Lorrain's oppoſition, who wiſhed 4 
her to make a more conſiderable alliance. The other was, den, 
that Rizzo was willing to recommend himſelf to the Pope, Melvi. 
by giving the Queen a Catholick Husband, without any Ties 
ſecurity tor the Proteſtant Religion. 7 

Mean time, the Confederate Lords being cited, and not Some Loi 
appearing, the Queen, whether before or aſter her Mar. f 
riage, put herſelf at the head of four thouſand Men, and „ vgs | 
purſuing them from place to place, forced them at laſt to England- 
retire into England. There they found a ſafe retreat (5), _ | 
notwithſtanding the Treaty of the year 1560, by which —.— 
the two Queens mutually promiſed to deliver the fugitive Buchan 
Rebels. But ſuch Articles are uſually very ill obſerved. . 
Melvil relates a particular which deſerves notice. The p. 57+ 5 
Scotch fugitive Lords having deputed to Elzabeth the Earl 7. 
of Murray, to deſire her protection, ſhe politically induced 


him to own, before the Ambaſſadors of France and Spain, 
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Book XVII. 24% EI 
that ſhe was not concerned in their Rebellion. But the 
words were no ſooner out of Murray's mouth, than ſhe 
called them Rebels and T raitors, and forbid them her 
preſence. This was to clear herſelf to the Ambaſladors : 
but it was all a farce, ſince ſhe ſtil] granted the Fugitives a 
ſafe retreat in her Kingdom : Nay, privately ſupplied them 
with Money by the Duke of Bedford (1). 8 
Mary's Marriage with a Catholick, the great credit of 
Rizzo, and the concern of many for the fate of the fugi- 
De Prple tive Lords, produced a diſcontent among the Scots, which 
of er daily increaſed, by the ſecret —_ of the Relations and 
3 Friends of the Fugitives. The Preachers ſtill greatly in- 
flamed it, by inſinuating to the People, that Religion was 
Ne Cut in extreme danger. Notwithſtanding all this, the Court, 
drives the now proſperous and elate, reſolved, contrary to the Rules 


1565. 


amden. 


2 of Policy, and at a time when the Kingdom was diſſatiſ- 
Ertremitiet. fied, to degrade and baniſh the fugitive Lords by a decree 
gy of the States. To this end, the States were ſummoned 
p' 39, 04+. 


to meet in February the next year. Metvil ſays, in his 
Memoirs, that having repreſented to the Queen the miſ- 
chiefs this rigour might produce, ſhe at firſt ſeemed to 


mind him, but however, perſiſted in her reſolution for two 


Metives of Teaſons, The firſt was, the avarice of Rizzo, who had 
ths Conduct. an eye to the confiſcation of the Exiles Eſtates. The ſe- 
cond was, the powerful ſollicitation of the Cardinal of Lor- 
rain againſt them. He ſtill thought of placing the Queen 
his Niece on the Throne of England, and therefore judged, 
if the Fugitives of Scotland, as they were the Heads of the 
Proteſtants, were once ruined, it would be eaſy to reſtore 
the Romiſb Religion in Scotland, and afterwards, invade 
Elizabeth from thence. Rizzo, the Pope's Creature, acted 
doubtleſs from the ſame motive, and in all appearance, the 
new King was no enemy to the deſign. If Elizabeth is to 
be credited, in what ſhe writ to her Ambaſſador in France 
ſome years after, Mary and the Lord Darnhly, from the 


Walſing- 
ham's Ne- 
getiat ions. 
Norris's In- 


futon, moment of their Marriage, never ceaſed to cabal againſt 

p. 12, England. On this ſuppoſition, it will not appear ſtrange, 

that Elizabeth fomented the troubles in Scotland, to put it 

out of the power of her Enemies to invade her. 

Mary gie: In the mean time, Z1izabeth ſent into Scotland, Tam- 

an , Re- worth, a Gentleman [of her Privy-Chamber,] with a 

upon, Letter written with her own hand, wherein ſhe demand- 

Anboſſador. ed of Mary, that the Lord Darnley, to whom ſhe vouch- 

gen ſafed to give the Title of King, ſhould be delivered up 

pes 


refuſed to give the Ambaſſador audience ; but was willing 

Buchanan, to receive the Letter. Whilſt ſhe was reading it in the 
| preſence of ſome Lords, Rizzo came in, and ſnatching it 
cut of her hands, hindered her from proceeding (2). He 
judged that Elizabeth demanded the King, only to oblige 

the Queen to pardon the Exiles, to which he could not 

agree, being determined to ruin them, though the Earl 

of Murray had ſent him a very ſubmiſſive Letter, with a 

Mary's Le- fine Diamond incloſed, Mary anſwered Elizabeth, That 
er ee Eli- ſhe would not attempt any thing againſt England fo long 
vabeth® as ſhe lived, provided ſpe was declared her preſumptive Heir 
by AR of Parliament, As to the fugitive Lords, ſhe de- 

fired her to leave her at liberty, to diſpoſe of them as ſhe 

28 ſince ſne did not meddle with what paſſed in Eng- 

land. 9 5 | OD | 

ve Mary Whilſt Rizzo was employed in taking meaſures to exe- 


canceives an Cute his Projects, the Queen conceived an extreme averſion 


Arerſion to 
the King. 
Buchanan. 


Melvil, | 


to her new Spouſe, which ſoon became publick, becauſe ſhe 
took no care to conceal it. She was not contented with 
_ grievouſly mortifying him in private, but was pleaſed all 
the World ſhould know how little ſhe valued him. When 
they were firſt married, ſhe had cauſed the King's name 
to be ſet with her own in all publick Acts, and on the 
Coin (3), but preſently after ſhe ordered her own to be 
placed before the King's, and even cauſed his to be left out 
in the ſtamp for Money. Mean while, ſhe continued, with- 
out any reſerve, her ſcandalous familiarities with Rizzo, 
Flr Bebavi. if we may believe Buchanan. Melvil ſays not ſo much on 
22 this ſubject, but, beſides his plain intimations, he mani- 
Buchanan. feſtly ſuppoſes it, otherwiſe there would be no coherence in 
what he relates. As for Camden, who makes it his buſi- 
neſs to vindicate Queen Mary upon all occaſions, he ſcarce 
mentions Rizzo, and for the Queen's averſion to the King, 


who was informed of it, was ſo enraged with him, 


to her, according to the tenor of their Treaty. Mary 


A B E I H. 


he accuſes the Earl of Murray, then a fugitive in England, ig 
of having caufed it by his Letters and Friends. He pre- 
tends, Murray took occaſion, from the alteration enjoin- 
ed by the Queen, with reſpect to the Acts and the Coin, 
to ſow diſcord between them; ſo aſſigning for cauſe, what 
was only the effect, of the Queen's averſion. 

Buchanan muſt be copied, to repreſent fully all the mor- 7. K 
tifications the Queen made the King undergo, the affronts 32 
ſhe put upon him, and the little diſcretion ſhe obſerved in 2% 271. 
her familiarities with Rizzo (4). Perhaps this Hiſtorian is Buchanan. 
guilty of great aggravation. But however, it cannot be de- fin. 
nied, that the King was jealous. The queſtion is to know, 
whether the Queen gave occaſion for this jealouſy, as Bu- 
chanan pretends ; or whether, as Camden affirms, the Earl 
of Murray, tho abſent, inftilled it into the King, without 
any foundation, by his Letters and Friends (5). Melvil, Melvit: 

ho may be conſidered as an unſuſpected evidence, plainly b. 9 
ſuppoſes the King's jealouſy, without any mention of the 
cauſe, and it may be almoſt affirm'd, that if he had thought 
the, Queen entirely innocent, he would not have failed tg 


clear her, He adds, that the Friends of the fugitive Lords 


improving the viſible diſcord between the King and Queen, 

and the diſpoſition of the King with regard to Rizzo, in- 

duced him to reſolve to take away the life of that Favorite, 

in order, by his death, to put a ſtop to the proſecution of 

the Fugitives; who properly had no other adverſary but 

him: This ſeems to confirm what Buchanan ſays, ſince 

Melvil ſuppoſes the King's jealouſy, and fince the friends 

of the Fugitives only made uſe of the King's diſpoſition. 

On the other hand, Camden ſeems to have ſaid juſtly, 

that the Earl of Murray's Friends inſpired the King with 

the deſign to diſpatch Rizzo out of the way. But we 

ſhall ſee preſently, that by the Friends of the fugitive 

Lords, Melvil did not mean the Earl of Murray's par- 

ticular Friends, but rather thoſe of the other Lords, who, 

like him, had taken refuge in England. ; | 
The King having taken this reſolution, and conſulted 75: Xing 

ſome of his Domeſticks how to execute it, the Queen, Inte 


recalls the 
. . * | a3 Exits. 
made him ſtill more ſenſible how much ſhe was concern- Buchanan, 


ed for that unworthy Favorite. As the deſign was diſ- 
covered, the King was afraid of his own life, and not 
knowing what courſe to take, asked advice of his Father 
the Earl of Lenox, who was of opinion, privately to recall 


the fugitive Lords, and ſtrengthen himſelf; by their aid, 


againſt R:z29's attempts. Probably, it was then, the King 
ſent to theſe Lords, that they might return to Scotland, 


whether he only gave them ſome general hopes of a revo- 


lution to their advantage, or informed them of his moſt 


ſecret deſigns. | 


In July, this year, was the famous Interview of Bay- I. tervie ef 
onne, where the two Courts of France and Spain reſolved France and 
to uſe their utmoſt endeayours to extirpate the Hereticks, en 
as it afterwards appeared. Very likely; Queen Elizabeth Thuauue. 
was not forgot on this occaſion, | 

Pope Pius IV. dying in September, his Succeſſor took Pius v. 
the name of Pius V. I return to the affairs of Scotland, 5 
which are very material to clear the Hiſtory of £1:za- 98 
beth (6). 5 | | A : 

The Members of the Parliament of Scotland daily te- 1566. 
paired to Edinburgh in the beginning of the year 1566. The rates 
As they arrived, Rizzo openly ſolicited them to obtain the e g 
condemnation of the fugitive Lords, notwithſtanding the Fuchanan. 
warm inſtances of the Engliſb Ambaſſador; who conjured Melvil. 
the Queen to pardon them, or at leaſt, delay their Trial. %., 
Theſe inſtances were ſo far from moving her, that they again the 
rather helped to confirm her reſolution, becauſe ſhe con- Fg“. 
ſidered Elizabeth as an Enemy, againſt whom ſhe was to 
guard, Theſe Lords being the Heads of the Proteſtants, 
it was probable the Queen of England demanded their 
pardon, orily to have ſo many powerful Friends when they 
ſhould return to their Country, But this was what the 
Queen and Rizzo were reſolved to prevent at any rate, 
knowing their Projects would be very difficult to be accom- 
pliſhed, when theſe Lords were in Scotland. And there- 
fore, they were to be deprived of all hopes to return. 

Mean while, the King conſulted with the Earl of The King 
Morton, and ſome other Friends, how to diſpatch Rizzo, {5 Rizzo 

 dered in the 


(1) Mebuil ſays, that had not ſome of the Proteſtants in England, who favoured the Scots Exiles upon account of their Religion, interpoſed with Queen Queen's 
Elizabeth, they would not have been permitted to have remained within her Dominions ; though the had promiſed a little before to give them aſſiſtance · Chamber, 


And as for ſecret help, ſhe gave them none, only they obtained a ſmall Contribution among ſome of theit own Religion. p. 57. 
(2) Buchanan ſays, when the had read about half of the Letter, Rizzo ſtood up and bid her read no more, ſbe bad read enoug b, ſhe ſhould flop. 


Buchanan» 
Melvil, 


(3) And on the 28th and 3oth of Fuly I 565, iſſued out two Proclamations, whereby ſhe ordered, he ſhould be ftiled King of Scotland, See them in p. 64+ 


Anderſon's Collect. Toms I. p. 33, Cc. 


(4) We find, (in the Lord Rutbvtn's Relation of the death of David Rizzs,) the King thus complaining to the Queen. * Since yon Fellow Davie fell 
© in credit and familiarity with your Majeſty, ye regarded me not; neither treated me nor entertained me after your wonted faſhion 3 for every Day before 
Dinner and after Dinner, ye would come to my Chamber, and paſs time with me, and this long time ye have net done ſoz and when I come to your 
<< Majeſty's Chamber, ye bear me little Company, except Dawie had been the third Marrow: and after Supper your Majeſty hath a uſe to ſet at the Cards 
with the ſaid Davie till ene or two of the Clock after Midnight; and this is the Entertainment that I have had of you this long time p. 30+ | | 

(5) Blackweed ſays, it was the Earl of Morton that put it Into the King's head. Martyre di Marie, p. 203, Cc. Coll. Jebb. 30 allo ſays Caſtelras, 


Mem. C. 1 Js 


(6) This year, on July 16, there was ſuch a terrible Storm of Thunder, with violent Showers of Hail, that at Chemlsford in Eſſex, there were five hun · 
ered Acres of Corn deſtroyed, Stow, p. 659.——This year alſo, Armigy! Wade Eſq; and William Herlle Gentleman, having found out the way of making 


Brimftone, and of extracting out of certain Roots and Herbs, an Oil proper for the 


Tom. XV. P. 650. 


drefling of Cloths, obtained a Patent for the ſame. is Fed, 


In 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
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72 5 
1566, In ſhort, his death was determined, the King having firſt words are theſe: Mhich Commiſſian [to perſuade Murray 1566. Ss * 
ſigned a Writing, declaring himſelf to be the Author (1). not to join with her Enemies, ] I did not fail to execute at Meivil, 4 
His Inſtruments were, the Lord Ruthven, and Geerge his coming upon Monday, but he was more moved at his b. bs. 2 
Douglaſs, natural Son to the Earl of Angus (2), Morton meeting with her Majeſty, who embraced and kiſſed him, al- 1 
only adviſing the thing, without lending his aſſiſtance, and ledging that if he had been at home, he would not have ſuffer- - IT 
it was executed in this manner. The Queen being at Table, ed her to have been ſo uncourteouſly handled. Which ſo mucl. . 
and Rizzo in her Chamber, the King came up by a pri- moved him, that the Tears ran from his Eyes, He knew 9 
vate pair of Stairs, and ſtood ſome time leaning upon her ffficiently well that it was not for his Cauſe, but their own 1 
Thuanus. Chair. Preſently after, the Lord Ruthven and George particular ends, that the greateſt part who had made that 1 
Buchanan. Douglaſs entered all armed, and attended with ſome of their Enterpriſe had therein engaged, which made him the leſs con- 8 
Complices, the reſt having poſted themſelves in ſeveral cerned in them. Can any thing be more oppoſite to Cay:- 2 
Melvil, parts of the Palace to prevent aſſiſtance. Theſe Men en- der's inference ? This Hiſtorian will have R:zz9 to be ſlain I 
p. 64. tered ſo abruptly, that the Table was overturned. The on the Earl of Murray's account, and in order to prevent £ 
Queen asking Ruthven what his deſign was, he made her his Condemnation, without mentioning the other fugitive - 
no anſwer, but ſpeaking to Rizzo, boldly commanded him Lords, as if their Friends had not been concerned in the 5 
to go out of the room, ſaying, the place he ſat in was not deed. And yet Melvil, who was then preſent in the . 
foid, fit for him. It ſeems by that, Rizzo was at Table with Court, and writ long befare him, ſays poſitively, that the b. 65 e 
the Queen. Be that as it will, Rizzo perceiving he was Friends of the other fugitive Lords were the ſole Authors = in: 
the mark they aimed at, trembled for fear, and took hold of the murder, and that the Earl of Murray's were not 1 = 
of the Queen's Robe, to put himſelf, as it were, under her ingaged in it. By ſuch ſtrokes as this, and by perpetual p. 
protection, who did all ſhe could to interpoſe herſelf be- invectives againſt Murray, Camden has disfigured the Scotch 1 5 
tween him and the Conſpirators. But the King taking Hiſtory of thoſe days, and withal, that of England, in 1 
her in his arms, and telling her ſhe had nothing to fear, what it has in common with this neighbouring Kingdom. DB 
hindered her from expoſing herſelf to the danger, and withal, While the Queen was kept in confinement, Scotland hy King £1] 
thid, from ſcreening Rizgo. Mean time, George Douglaſs taking was in a real Anarchy, which however did not laſt. The 8 1 
the King's Dagger from his ſide, drew it, and ſtabbed King quickly began to repent of following ſuch violent Mei, * = 
Rizz9, who was immediately dragged into another room (3), Counſels, and the Queen, who perceived it, managed him b. 65. 4 
and there ſlain (4). The Queen was then above five months ſo artfully, that ſhe perſuaded him to abandon Rizzo's 7 5 
gone with child, and it may be ealily judged, that the Murderer's (7). This unexpected turn aſtoniſhed them, mar wu; * x1 
committing ſuch a deed in her preſence muft have made eſpecially as they ſaw, contrary to their expectation, that 1 40 
her like to miſcarry (5). „ the Earl of Murray would not join with them. The t. Dent. - Fr 
The Queen is Rizzo being dead, a Guard was ſet upon the Queen, Queen embracing ſo fair an opportunity, propoſed an Agree- Ran F 
ig 3 who found means however to tell Melvil to go inſtantly ment, to which they readily conſented, unable as they "Eco 3 Mie 
Ma to the Provoſt of Edinburgh, and bid him draw the People were to ſupport themſelves. But ſhe had the Addreſs to.cauſe . 
p. 65. together and come to her relief. Malvil having diſcharged the Writing to be ſo penned, that there was occaſion to = 
his Commiſſion, the Provoſt anſwered, he would do his make ſeveral alterations before it could be ſettled. This 7 
endeavour to ſerve the Queen, but there was not much to was done to gain time, and give the Queen leiſure to take 8 
be expected from the People, who were extremely diſ- neceſſary meaſures to free herſelf from Captivity. When The Que 1 
pleaſed with the Government. Some however appearing the Writing was drawn to the ſatisfaction of the Parties, arp 55 1 
in Arms before the Palace, the King ſhewed himſelf out of ſhe repreſented to the King, that if ſhe ſigned it whilſt a "ob anne 5 
a Window, and aſſuring them that Rizzo was ſlain by his Priſoner, it would be of no force, and by that means ſhe Melli. = 5: 
command, ordered them to retire, which they did imme- got her guard to be diſmiſſed. But inſtead of ſigning the SLE 4 * 
Kaser ee 15 N 5 Writing, ſhe found means to eſcape (8) and retiie to * 
Vindication Mean while, the Queen not doubting, R:zzo's Murder Dunbar, where ſhe brought the King along with her (g). 0 
of the Earl of was committed in favour of the fugitive Lords, and that When ſhe was going away, ſhe ordered Melvil [by one of b. 66. ki 
rey her Ladies, ] to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to keep the Earl is 


ozainf Cam. they would ſoon return into Scotland, ſent to Melvil by 
den's Accu- one of her Ladies, that he would endeavour to prepoſſeſs 


Hin, the Earl of Murray, and intreat him from her not to join and his Friends aſſured him of their conſtant fidelity to the 

Melvil. . , 3 : d h 8 Fo | wa 

p. 65. with her Enemies, for which he might depend upon her Queen. . TY 
love and favour for ever. Murray and the other fugitive Mary being come to Dunbar and reſuming her Autho- Se reaſinn 
Lords arrived indeed two days after Rizzs's death, having rity, granted a pardon to the Earl of Murray, and after- be. _ 
had notice of the change which was to happen at Court. wards the Earls of Argyle, Rothes and Glencairn obtained 222 3 

Pa 397» Camden draws this conjecture from the ſudden arrival of the fame favour. As tor the Duke of Chateleraut, he had gitive.. 


the fugitives, that Rizzo's murder muſt have been com- 
mitted for the ſake of the Earl of Murray, who was to be 
condemned two days after by the Parliament. But it ap- 


pears, on the contrary, in elvis Memoirs, that the 


Earl of Murray's particular Friends had no hand in the 
deed, fince he did not think himſelf at all obliged to the 
Actors. What Melvil ſays upon this occaſion, ſhews that the 
conſequence drawn by Camden againſt the Earl of Murray 
from the ſudden Arrival of the Fugitives, is not juſt. His 


of Murray in his good reſolution, and Melvil ſays, Murray © 


withdrawn from them before they were conſtrained to fly Ni**0'* 
into England. The Queen's Anger was 


Murderer: 
wholly turned 5 inte Eng 


againſt Rizzo's Murderers: But Morton, Ruthven and land. 
Douglaſs being fled into England, ſhe could puniſh only 1 
ſome of their Complices, who were executed. Buchanan e 
affirms, ſhe cauſed Rizzo's body to be removed from the p. 66, 6s. 
obſcure place where it was buried, and laid in the Sepul- Buchanan. 
chre of the Kings, cloſe by Magdalen of France, Daugh- 


ter of Francis I. It is eaſy to gueſs that the deed lately 


(1) The Reader may ſee this Writing, in a curious Relation of the death of Rix, written by the Lord Ruthven, and publiſhed at London 1699. 
(2) Who was Father to Margaret Douglaſs Counteſs of Lenox the King's Mother. Melvil, p. 64. 5 | x 


(3) The outer Hall, 
Buchanan, 


Mel vil, p. 65. This was contrary to the deſign of thoſe who conſpired his Death; for they had reſolved. to hang him publickly. 


(4) The account of this matter is thus given by the Lord Ruthven, the principal actor in this buſineſs. Upon Saturday the ninth day of March, the Ear! 


of Morten, Lord Ruthen, and Lord Lindſay, with their Complices, paſſed up to the Queen's utter Chamber; and the ſaid Lord Rurhen paſſed in through 
** the King's Chamber, and up through the privy way to the Queen's Chamber, as the King had learned him, and through the Chamber to the Cabinet, 
*« where he found the Queen's Majeſty fitting at her Supper, at the middes of a little Table, the Lady Argyle fitting at one end, and Davie [ Rizzs] at the 
head of the Table, with his Cap on his head, the King ſpeaking with the Queen's Majeſty, and his hand about her Waſte. The Lord Ruthen at his 


coming in, ſaid to the Queen's Majeſty, It would pleaſe your Majeſty to let yonder Man Dave come forth of your Preſence, for he hath been over- long here. == 
«© Her Majeſty anſwered, What Oftence hath he made? The ſaid Lord replied again, That he had made great «ftence to her Majeſty's Honour, the King | E 
« her Husband, the Nobility and Commonweal of the Realm. And how? faith ſhe. It will pleaſe your Majeſty, ſaid the ſaid Lord, he hath offended your NM 
« Majeſty's Honour, which I dare not be ſo bold to ſpeak of: As to the King your Huſband's Honour, he hath hindered him of the Crown Matrimonial, I. 
« which your Grace promiſed him, beſides many other things which are not neceſſary to ke expreſſed. And as to the Nobility, he hath cauſed your Majeſty . 
46e to banith a great part, and moſt chief thereof, in ſo far as he ſuffered not your Majeſty to grant or give any thing but that which paſſed through his hands, PR | 


„by taking of Bribes and Goods for the ſame; beſides many other Inconveniencies that he ſollicited your Majeſty to do. Then the ſaid Lord Ruther 
„ ſaid to the King, Sir, take the Queen's Majeſty your Sovereign and Wife to you, who ſtood all amazed, and wyſt not what to do. Then her Majeſty - 5 
« roſe on her Feet, and ſtood before Dawie, he holding her Majeſty by the plates of her Gown, leaning back over in the Window, his Whiniard drawn in ONS 
« his hand. Arthur Erſtin, and the Abbot of Holy-rood- bonſe, and others, began to lay hands on the ſaid Lord Ruther, none of the King's party being pre- 1 
r ſent- Then the faid Lord pulled out his Whiniard, and freed himſelf while more came in, and ſaid to them, Lay not hands on me, for I will not be hand- 
4 led; and at the incoming of others into the Cabinet, the ſaid Lord Ruthen put up his Whiniard. And with the Ruſhing in of Men, the Board fell to the 
«© Wallwards, with Meat and Candles being thereon 3 and the Lady of Argyle took up one of the Candles in her hand; and in the ſame inſtant, the ſaid 


Lord Rutben took the Queen in his Arms, and put her into the King's Arms, beſeeching her Majeſty not to be afraid; for there was no Man there that r. 
«* would do her Majeſty's Body more harm, than their own Hearts; and aſſured her Majeſty, all that was done was, the King's own Deed and Action. Then OP - 
« the remanent Gentlemen being in the Cabinet, took Davie out of the Window; and after that they had him out in the Queen's Chamber, the ſaid Lord BY 
% Rathen followed, and bad take him down the privy way to the King's Chamber; and the ſaid Lord returned to the Cabinet again, believing that the ſaid Davie | 7 == p. 
<« had been had down to the King's Chamber, as ſaid is: But the preſs of the People hurl'd him forth to the utter Chamber, where there was a great number Ts 


« ſtanding, who were ſo vehemently moved againſt the ſaid Davie, that they could not abide any longer, but flew him at the Queen's far Door in the utter 
«« Chamber.” Relation of the Death of David Rizzo, by the Lord Ruthen, p. 27 —29. 

(5) -Metvil fays, it appeared to be done to deſtroy both her and her Child. For they might have killed Rizz2 in any other part, and at any other time, p. 66. 
The Lords concerned in this Murther, were for diſpatching Rizz2 in his own Chamber in a Morning, or elſewhere. But the King inſiſted it ſhould be done 
as it was» Relation of bis Death, p. 22, 23. | , 
g . egg ve ſays, there was a great Tumult in the City, and that the Citizens took up Arms; but according to Melvil, the Tumult was not very con- 
iderable. Raęin. | 1 pe” 

(7) Buchanan does not fully explain this, and thereby makes his account very obſcure, Rapin. 

(3) At Midnight, March 12. Melvil, p. 66. a 

9) Buchanan ſays, ſhe compelled him to go with her; but in the Condition ſhe was in, it was hardly poſſible for her to uſe Force, and conſequent!y it is 
much more likely that he followed her voluntarily, Rapin, 
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committed by the King, greatly encreaſed the Queen's 
averſion to him. She put a conſtraint upon herſelf whilſt 
a Priſoner; but as ſoon as ſhe ſaw herſelf at liberty, ſhe 
mortified him beyond all patience. Buchanan is very cir- 
cumſtantial, and what he relates is in a manner confirmed 
by Meluil. This laſt ſays, the Queen could not bear the 
King in her ſight; and he 
went up and down all alone, ſeeing few durſt bear him Com- 
pany. He was mijliked by the Queen, and by all ſuch as 
rcretly favoured the late baniſhed Lords: So that it was a 
great pity to ſee that good young Prince caſt off, who failed 
rather for want of god Counſel and Experience, than from 
any bad inclinations. In a word, the Queen, who had 
reſolved to lie-in at Sterling, ſeeing the King arrive there, 
retired without him to the Caſtle of Edinburgh, to expect 
the time of her Delivery. 


Ji: Farlef Now began the Earl of Bothwell to hold in the Queen's 
© Bakvell is affection the place, Rizzo had poſſeſſed. As the new Fa- 


vorite found the Queen had a great regard for the Earl of 
Murray, who had lately given her convincing proofs of his 
fidelity, he joined with the Earl of Huntley, and John Leſley, 
Biſhop of Rz/s to deſtroy him. To this end, they inti- 
mated to the Queen, that he intended to get the Earl of 
Morton, and the reſt of Rizzo's Murderers re-called, in 
order to form a Party againſt her whilſt ſhe was in child- 
bed (1): But ſhe would not believe it, and Meluil entirely 
undeceived her. Thus Murray was always expoſed to his 
Enemies, to whom the Queen, to her own misfortune, 
gave but too much acceſs to her Perſon. 

Elizabeth being fully informed of what paſſed at the 
Court of Scotland, was not ſorry to fee her good Sifter, 
(for ſo ſhe called Mary) purſue a courſe contrary to her 
true intereſt, in truſting to Men who could not but ruin 
her. She knew Mary could not relinquiſh her Project of 
dethroning her, and that the Pope, the Cardinal of Ler- 
rain, and the Courts of France and Spain, took great care 
to keep her in this reſolution. So, the better to diſcover 
her ſecrets, ſhe had ſent one Ruxby (2) into Scotland, who 
feigning to fly out of England, and to hate Elizabeth mor- 
tally, had infinuated himſelf into Mary's favour, and by 
degrees, got out of her ſome important ſecrets, which he 
communicated to Secretary Cecil. Theſe diſcoveries having 
confirmed El:zabeth's ſuſpicions, were the reaſon, that 
though ſhe had by Proclamation commanded all the fugi- 
tive Lords of Scotland to depart out of her Dominions, the 
gave them private aſſurances of her protection, deſigning, 


when occaſion, to make them her inſtruments to raiſe 
Mary diſturbances, which ſhould prevent her from think- 


ing of England. 8 | | 
Mean while, Sir Robert Melvil, the Scotch Ambaſſador 
in England, having found that Ruxby was Cecil's Spy, 


gave notice of it to the Court of Scotland, who ordered 


him to be arreſted with all his Papers, among which were 
found ſome of Cecil's Letters in Cypher (3). He was 


kept with ſuch care, that it could not be known why he 


was apprehended.- Shortly after, Elizabeth ſending Killi- 


grew into Scotland about ſome affairs, ordered him. to de- 


Siſter ſhould commiſſion to receive him. 


Ne tres 
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Eiemies. 


James, 
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Elizabeth is 


=_ *xd at it. 


Melvil. 


5. 70. 


mand Ruxby as an Engliſh Fugitive. Mary, feigning to be 
ignorant of Ruxby's buſineſs in Scotland, replied, ſhe was 
ready to deliver him to any Perſon, whom the Queen her 
But Elizabeth 
underſtanding, he had been arrefted, and ſuſpecting the 
reaſon, ſaid no more of the matter. Thus theſe two 
Queens, amidſt their mutual demonſtrations of Friend- 
ſhip, looked upon one another, however, as real Enemies, 
and not without cauſe. Mary was privately labouring, by 
her emiſſaries, to corrupt Elizabeth's Subjects, and inſpire 
them with a Spirit of Rebellion. Elizabeth, on her part, 
countenanced the Male-contents of Scotland, with ſecret 
intimations, that they ſhould always find in her powerful 
protection. K ws | : 

W hilſt theſe things were tranſacting, the Queen of 
Scotland was delivered of a Prince, on the 19th of June, 
and immediately James Meluil was ſent to Elizabeth, to 
carry her the news, and defire her to ſtand Godmother to 
the new-born Infant. Meluil ſays, in his Memoirs, that 
Secretary Cecil having brought the news tothe Queen, who 
was then at a Ball, the dancing immediately ended, and 
the Queen ſat down in her Chair, leaning her head upon 
her hand, without ſpeaking a word ; that one of her Ladies 
asking the reaſon of her ſudden melancholy, ſhe replied, 
The Queen of Scots was Mother of a Son, . while ſhe was 
but a barren Stack, However, next morning, when ſhe 
gave audience to the Envoy, ſhe appeared better dreſſed, 


ſhe fled from his Company; and he 


her next Heir. 


AB E T H. 


and more gay than uſually, expreſſing very great joy that 
the Queen her good Siſter was ſafely delivered. At this 
Audience, Melvil inſinuating to her, that in this juncture 
ſhe could not better ſhew her concern for what related to 
the Queen of Scotland, than by declaring her preſumptive 
Heir to the Crown of England; ſhe coldly anſwered, the 
affair was in the hands of the Lawyers, and ſhe heartily 
wiſhed her Title might be found well grounded, 

W hilſt Meluil was at London, Mary's principal Friends 
thought it abſolutely neceſſary to remove the Court of 
England's ſuſpicions occaſioned by Ruxby's Intelligence; 
and that, for this purpoſe, it would be proper for Queen 
Mary to write two Letters, one to her Ambaſlador in or- 
dinary, to be ſhewn to Elizabeth, another to Secretary 
Cecil (4), and draughts were ſent to her. Theſe Letters 
were writ accordingly, In that to her Ambaſſador, Mary 
proteſted, ſhe expected nothing, but by the favour and 
friendſhip of her good Siſter. She enjoined her Ambaſſa- 
dor, not to hearken to any Propoſal of the Male-contents, 
but to threaten to diſcover their Plots if they came to his 
knowledge. The other Letter, directed to the Secretary 
of State, contained much the ſame Proteſtations. By theje 
Letters, adds Melvil, Ruxby's Intelligence was ſuppreſſed, 
and my Brother ſuffered to ſlay in England, whereby the 
Queens Friends ſo increaſed, that many whole Shires were 
ready to rebel, and their Captains already named by the 
Election of the Nobility. | 

This confeſſion of a Man, who, probably, was well in- 


formed, fince he was Brother of the Ambaſſador in ordi- © 


nary, ſhews what were Mary's deſigns. Can it be thought, 
that the Ambaſlador undertook to incite the Nobles and 
Counties of England to rebel, contrary to the will of the 
Queen his Miftreſs, or without her knowledge? Theic are 
in Melvil's Memoirs ſeveral paſſages to the like effect, which 
ſhew, that Mary and her Friends were perpetually ſtiiving 
to increaſe her adherents in England, and to keep them 
diſpoſed to take Arms againſt E/;zzabeth, when it ſhould be 
deemed proper. It is therefore no wonder if Mary refuſed 
to ratify the Treaty of Edinburgh. That ratification 
would have diſcouraged her Friends in England and other 
Countries. Elizabeth was not ignorant of Mary's aim, 
which, in ſhort, was to dethrone her, if ſhe could poſ- 
ſibly find means. This was the reaſon of her preſſing her 
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ſo earneſtly to take the falſe ſtep of ratifying the Treaty 


of Edinburgh, in order to break her meaſures. On the 
other hand, at the very time Mary was making Proteſta- 
tions of Friendſhip to her good Siſter, and intreating her 
to ſtand Godmother to her Son, ſhe was endeavouring to 
inſnare her, by perſuading her to get her declared Heir to 
the Crown. She knew, could ſhe once obtain that ad- 
vantage, her Party, which was already very great in Eng- 
land, would become more numerous and powerful. But 
they both knew their intereſts too well, to fall into the 
Snares, they laid for each other. So, Mary never ratified 
the Treaty of Edinburgh, neither did Elizabeth ever declare 
It may, however, be juſtly preſumed, that 


if Mary had not loſt herſelf another way, as we ſhall ſee 


preſently, ſhe would have thrown Elizabeth into difficulties, 


which, with all her policy, ſhe would have hardly got 
clear of. 5 ES 

In the interval between Mary's Childbed, and the Prince's 
Baptiſm, ſhe was ſeen to treat the King with ſo great 
contempt, and to put ſuch grievous affronts upon him, 


Mary uſes 
the King ili. 
Buchanan. 
Me lives in a 


that it was the talk of the whole Kingdom. Buchanan is ſcandals 


not content with enlarging upon this ſubject ; but ſpeaks 
moreover of the Queen's amours with Bothwell, in a man- 
ner that ſhews ſhe had loſt all ſhame, and no longer re- 
g-rded what the World ſaid of her. It might be thought, 
Buchanan, who hated the Queen, has uſed aggravation, if, 
wat happened afterwards, did not too evidently confirm 
what he has ſaid. Camden ſays nothing of the Queen's 
amours with Bothwell, and ſpeaks but ſlightly of her aver- 
ſion for the King, calling it only a difference between them, 
becauſe theſe were things directly contrary to his deſign 
of an entire vindication, evil found himſelf embarraſſed. 
He durſt not ſay all; but the ſequel and connexion of his 


manner with 
Bothwell. 
Thuanus. 
Buchanan. 


Memoirs, neceſſarily requiring he ſhould ſay ſomething of e- 77. 


the Queen's amours, he contents himſelf with intimating, 


at Court, -and entirely governed the Queen (5). He was 
not ſo reſerved with reſpect to the Queen's averſion for the 


King, fince he does not ſcruple to ſhew it was extreme, 


T he Prince's Baptiſm being to be celebrated at Sterling, 
the Ambaſladors of France, England, and Savoy, who were 


(1) And therefore adviſed her to impriſon him, till ſhe was delivered. Melvi!. p. 67. . | 11 
(2) This Man was to appear to be a zealous Favourer of Mary's Right and Titie to the Crown of England, and to inform her of the great Friendſhip di- 
vers of the Catholicks had for her, who durſt not deal with the Scorch Ambaſſadot, being a Proteſtant; but that he would deal himſelf betwixt her Majeſty 


and them. Melvil, p. 68. 


(3) It was only one Letter, wherein Secretary Cecil promiſed Ruxby to ſee bim rewarded, and defired him 


to. continve in his Diligence» Melvil, p. 69. 


(4) The Letters were both writ to Melvil, of which the Queen was to ſee one, and Cecil the other. They are to be ſeen, p. 73. of Menke Memoirs. 
(5) Thus, p. 77. he ſays, that the Earl f Bothzvell ruled all at Court, having brought home the baniſhed Lords, and patched up quiet Friendſhip with the 


Earl of Morton; and in the ſame page be affirms, 
Lord Hume came there with Forces, and prevented that Enterprize. 


171 No. 47. Vol, IL 


that the Earls of Bubywell and Huntley enterprided the laughter of the Earl of Murray at Jedburgh, but the 
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in ſeveral places, that Bothwell was at that time abſolute 
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to ſtand Godfathers, repaired thither, and the Court was 
very numerous. It was the Earl of Bedford, whom El:- 
zabeth ſent to ſtand in her place (1). The Prince was 
named Fames, and the Queen prevailed, though with much 
difficulty, that he ſhould be baptized after the manner of 
the Romih Church, intending to educate him in the Ca- 
tholick Religion. Whilſt the Court was at Sterling, the 
King was expoſed to unheard of indignities, not daring to 
ſhew himſelf, by reaſon of the extreme want he was re- 
duced to, whilit Bothwell appeared with a royal magnifi- 
ence, to the great ſcandal of the World, But without 
inſiſting upon what Buchanan ſays, ſince he is not thought 
impartial, I ſhall content myſelf with the Teltimony of 
Metvil. The Queen, ſays that Author, being at Sterling, 
ſeemed very melancholy, and complained to me of Rzzz9's 
murder, as of an outrage which could not be blotted out of 
her mind. I endeavoured to comfort her, and to perſuade 
her to recall the baniſhed Lords, that ſhe might enjoy a 
peaceable Government. I had now ſomewhat prevailed 
with her; but, alas, ſhe had bad Company about her, for 
the Earl if Bothwell, who had a mark of his own that he 
ſhot at, as ſym as he under/tzod of her wiſe and merciful de- 
liberations, took occaſion is bring in the Earl of Mortoun, 
and his Aſiciates, thereby to make them frieuds, and by them 
ts fortify his Fattiom. For apparently, he had already in bis 
head ths reſelution of performing the foul murther of the Ring, 
which he afterwards put in execution, that he might marry 
the Deen. He adds further, that the Earl of Bedſord be- 
ing upon the point of returning to England, deſired him to 
tell the Queen from him, That for her own honour, ſhe ſhould 
entertain the King as ſhe had done at the beginning, Meluil 


diſcharged his Commiſſion, but without any effect. What 


Buchanan relates, is much better confirmed by theſe Teſ- 
timonies, than conſuted by Camden's ſilence. 
After the Ceremony of the Baptiſm, the Earl of Bed- 
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the Rin 
unwerthily, -. 


He reſo 5 15 


20 baragd. 


Hl 1s parſned 


as he 1s going 
away, 
Buchanan, 
Meivil. 
Thuanus. 
He cvercomes 


e Feiſon. 


Sc:iland to ratify the Treaty of Edinburgh. Hitherto ſhe 


had only uſell Pretences and Excuſes to evade this demand; 


but now ſhe ſpoke more freely. She anſwered, there was 


an Article in the Treaty expreſſed in ambiguous terms, 
which ſhe could not ratify, without great prejudice to her- 
ſelf: That however, ſhe offered to ſend Commiſſioners to 


the Borders, to agree with thoſe of the Queen of England 


upon a new Treaty, wherein ſhe would promiſe to aſſume 
neither the Title nor Arms of England, fo long as Eliza- 
b:th and her Heirs ſhould live. Thus the difficulty was 
at length unravelled, and indeed, Eligabeth could not with 
juſtice require more of her. 
anſwer for a refifal, which, in my opinion, is a clearevi- 
dence of what [ have faid elſewhere, that Elizabeth intend- 
dt ae uſe of this abſolute ratification, if Mary had 
„„ do unwiſe as to give it, againſt Mary herſelf, and 
thereby prove ſhe had no Title to the Crown of England. 
It is extremely probable, that moit of the Engliſb Protel- 
tants, after having been fo cruelly perſecuted in the fore- 
going Reign, wanted only a pretence to exclude « Catho- 
lick Princeſs from the Succeihon. 
The Court of Scotland being returned to Edinburgh at- 
ter the Prince's Baptiſm, the King was treated there ii fo 
injurious a manner, that he reſolved at laſt to retire to 


Glaſcow to the Earl his Father, who had left the Court, 


not to be a witneſs of the baſe indignities offered to the 
King his Son. Juſt as he was going, ſome of the Queen's 
Officers took away all his Plate, and gave him a ſett of 
Pewter. He was hardly a mile from Edinburgh, when he 
felt himſelf ſeized with a very violent illneſs, cauſed by 
Poiſon, given him before his departure (2). He went on, 
however, to Glaſcato, where Phy lick, and the ſtrength of 
his Conſtitution, overcame the violence of his Diſtemper, 
though with great difficulty. Not to interrupt the thread 
of the affairs of Scotland, I have run over at once what of 
moment happened in that Kingdom, in the year 1566. We 
mult now proceed to other matters. . 


Nevertheleſs, ſhe took this 


Vol. II. 


In the beginning of this year, Charles IX. ſent Mr. de 1866 
Rambouillet into England, with two Collars of the Order Chari ix. 
of St. Michael, which he deſired Elizabeth to confer on f le 
what two Noblemen ſhe pleaſed. She made choice of 175 = 
the Duke of Norfo/k and the Earl of Leice/ter, and ho- Camden. 
noured the Bearer with the Order of the Garter (3). But . 
we muſt not be deceived by theſe external marks of mu- 
tual eſteem and friendſhip between the two Courts, for 
they were far from being ſincere. El:zabeth had broke 
the meaſures of the Court of France, by driving the French 
out of Scotland, Moreover, ſhe was looked upon as the Head 
and Protectreſs of the Proteſtants, whoſe deſtruction had . 
been determined in the Conference of Bayonne. So, in 
all appearance, it was only to amuſe her, that the Couft 
of France gave her this equivocal mark of their eſteem. 
Elizabeth was not ignorant, that the French Court, which 


was extremely bigotted, and where the Queen of Scotland 


had ſuch powerful Friends, had no affection for her: Nay, 
ſuppoſing ſhe had received no intelligence of the reſolution 
taken at Bayonne, which was, however, known or gueſled 
by the Huguenots of France, ſhe could never truſt that 
Court. | 


This year, the Earl of Arundel departed the Kingdom The Farlif 


with the Queen's leave, under colour of changing the air une, 
for the recovery of his health. It was thought, the real fe 
motive of his retreat, was, his deſpair of marrying with Camden, 
the Queen, with which he had vainly flattered himſelf (4). 


Shortly after Elizabeth's receiving the news of the Queen The Gen 


of Scotland's delivery, ſhe viſited the Univerſity of Oxford wiſts Oxi, 


| : : ? Camden. 
where ſhe was received in the ſame manner as at Cam- Stem. 


bridge. She allo ſhewed here, by her diſcourſe and cour- Hullingh, 

teous behaviour, an extraordinary regard for that Univer- 

ſity (5). Never was Prince greater maſter than herſelf of 

the art of gaining the love of her Subjects, by kind and 

affectionate expreſſions, which ſeemed to flow from her 

Heart (6). | | MC 
Notwithſtanding all this, a terrible form was gather- 4 P 

ing againſt her. The Queen of Scotland having been de- % 

livered of a Prince, her Friends began to ſtir, and ſcrupled Sl b 

not to act openly, in order to have her declared the 4 Eli- 

Queen's Heir. The Parliament met in November (7) with "abr 

that reſolution. Thoſe who managed the affair were Pens. 

Mary's chief Friends, and had only her in view: but the 

publick good was pretended by all. Among the Lords 

there were, who ſeeing Elizabeth unmarried, and the 

Queen of Scots inclined to a divorce, flattered themſelves 


with marrying one or other. To this end they kept be- 
hind the curtain, and ſet their Friends to work, in order 


to ſtrike in the moſt critical minute, At length, the Party 
being made, it was moved in the Upper-Houſe, to addreſs 
the Queen, and pray her to marry, or appoint a Succeſ- 
for. Among the reaſons alledged for this requeſt, ſome 
were contradictory ; but all Arguments were good to thoſe 
who had formed the Project, provided they could engage 
the Majority on their fide. To gain thoſe who had only 
the publick good in view, they were told, if the Queen 
died without Iſſue, the Kingdom would be expoſed to great 
Troubles, becauſe nothing yet was ſettled about the Suc- 
ceſſion. The zealous Proteſtants were made to fear, that 
the Queen of Scotland having a claim to the Crown, there 
was danger of ſeeing the late Reign acted over again, if the 
Queen did not take a Husband, and with the bleſſing of 
God, get a Succeſſor. Many fell into the ſnare, imagining 
the Queen, who had ſo great an affection for her Subjects, 
would comply with their deſires, and reſolve at length to 
marry, and they hoped, by that means, to ſee the King- 
dom in perfect tranquillity. The Queen of Scotland was 
not mentioned, and yet it was ſhe alone, the heads of the 
Plot had in view. "They knew the Queen had refolved 
never to marry: Nay, it was believed, ſhe could not do 
it without hazarding her lite, and that her Phyſicians had 
told her the ſame (8). But feigning ignorance, they re- 
ſolved ſhe ſhould be preſſed to marry, that they might 


| (1) He was accompanied by George Carry, eldeſt Son of the Lord Ilunſden, Chriſt:pher Hatton, Eſq; Mr. Ligniſh, &c. Melvil, p. 76. The Prince was 


baptized December 18. Stoto, p. 600. 5 
(2) Camden ſays not a word of this poiloning. Rapin 


Meluil's account is this, 0 The King followed the Queen about whitherſoever ſhe rode, but 


& got no gocd Countenance. So that finding himſelt lighted, he went to Glaſciw, where he fell Sick, it being alledged, that he had got poiſon trom ſome 


« of his Servants, p. 77. 


(3) Ir was not the Bearer, but King Charles his Maſter that was honoured with the Order of the Garter. 
took his place amongit the Knights of St. George at Windfor, ſays Camden, p. 399. 3 | 
(4) He left the Kingdom after the Expence of a vaſt Treaſure, on the vain hopes of enjoying the Queen. a 
| Nation went into Hunzary to war againſt the 1½; the chief of whom were, Sir Jchn Smith, Son to the Siſter of Jane Seymour, King Edward VI's Mo- 
ther, Henry Champernon, Philip Butfhide, Richerd Greenville, William Gorges, Thomas Cotton, and others. Camden, p. 399. To | 


(5) She ſtaid there ſeven days. id. 


(6) She returned the Univertity Thanks for their Civilities in a Latin Speech. Camden, ibid. 


(7) It met by Adjournment on September 30,  D'exves, p. 93» 


(8) Hick the Queen's Phyſician diſſuaded her, it ſeems, from marrying, on pretence of ſome natural defect. Camden, p. 399. 
perhaps be difagreeable to the Reader, to peruſe a Story related by Melvil. He was told at Newceſtle, by an Engliſhman, one of the Gentlemen of Queen 
Elizabetb*s Privy-Chamber, that King Henry VIII. had been ſo curious as to enquire of Diviners or Necromancers, what ſhould become ot his Son Edward, 
He was anſwered, that Edward thould die, having few days and no ſucceſſion; and that his two Daughters 
ſuduld ſucceed one another. That Mary, his eldeſt Daughter, ſhould marry a Spaniard, and that way bring many Strangers into Eng/and, which would oc- 
cation great ſtrife and alteration. That E/:zabeth ſhould reign after her, who ſhould marry either a Scorchman, or a Frenchman. Whereupon the King cauſed 
to give poiſon to both his Daughters, but becauſe. this had not the effect he deſired, (for they finding themſelves altered by vehement vomitings and purgings, 
and ſuſpecting poiſon, had taken remedies,) he cauſed to proclaim them both Baſtards. But the Women that attended about Queen Mary, alledged, that her 
Matrix was conſumed. For fe was ſeveral times ſuppoſed to be with Child by King Pbilip of Spain, yet brought forth nothing but dead lumps of Fleſh. 
Therefore to be revenged of her Father, ſhe had cauſed, ſecretly in the night to take up her Father's bones, and burn them. Melvil, p. 28, bi 


and of his two Daughters Mary and Kl:1zabeth, 


Rambouillet, in the King his Maſter's room, | 


At the ſame time others of the Engl 
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Book XVII. 


23. 


from her refuſal, have a pretence to oblige her to name a 


Succeſſor. This could be only the Queen of Scotland, 
there being no other Perſon that could diſpute her Title. 
The Ducheſs of Sg, and her two eldeſt Daughters were 
dead. The third was very deformed, and had married a 
Man of a very mean Condition : Nay, I do not know 
whether ſhe was yet alive. As for the Children of Cathe- 
rine Grey, the ſecond of the three Siſters by the Earl of 
Hertford, Elizabeth had cauſed them to be declared Ba- 
ſtards by a legal Sentence. Conſequently they could not 
pretend to the Throne. As for the Counteſs of Lenox's 
Title, Mary had taken care to unite it with her own, 
by her Marriage with the Lord Darnly. It was neceſ- 
fary therefore, either to call to the Succeſſion ſome deſcen- 
dent from the Females of the Houſe of Vor, to which 
the Queen and Parliament would not have willingly 
agreed, or to nominate Mary Stewart to fill the Throne 
51.1: after the Queen. The Combination was ſa ſtrong in the 
1-144 preſs Upper-Houſe, that ſome of the Lords were of opinion, it 
„ eee“ was not ſufficient to intreat the Queen, but that ſhe ought 
8405 to be obliged to marry, or in caſe of a reſuſal, a Succeſſor 


Cn ln. 8 

D'.w-5 be declared by Act of Parliament, even againſt the Queen's 

b. 10 Will (1). At laſt, it was reſolved to ſend the Lord- 
Keeper Bacon, to beſeech her, in the name of the Houſe, 
to chuſe a Husband, and to lay the reaſons before her (2). 

Tie Cm Things were managed with {till leſs temper in the Lower 


are ji we Houſe, It was openly maintained, that ſince the Queen 


<7 Ms" 
C:rmide n 
D ewes, 


4 124, 128. ſhe ſhewed that her pretended affection for her People was 

all diſſimulation, ſince ſhe preferred her own intereſt to the 

Welfare of the Nation: That ſhe could deny what was 

deſired of her, only out of fear of her Succeſſor, which 

fear could be entertained by none but timorous Princes or 
faint-hearted Women (JJ. 

„ie Ours The Queen took ſome time to return an anſwer to the 

Alg. Lords, and ſeemed to be ignorant of, or overlooked, what 

ng paſſed in the Houſe of Commons. She was however ex- 

tremely mortified, that her enemies had credit enough to 

turn both Houſes of Parliament againſt her, and to ſee 

thoſe whom ſhe had moſt favoured, prevailed with ta act 

ſo directly contrary to her intereſt. 


would not marry, ſhe ought to be conſtrained to appoint 


ſtice of her Title to the Crown, ſhe plainly perceived, to 
appoint the Queen of Scotland for her preſumptive Heir, 
was really increaling and ſtrengthening the Right of that 
dangerous Rival. Among the Sovereign Princes, ſhe had 
no Ally, or true Friend. On the contrary, the could not 
doubt that the Pope, France, and Spain, would readily afiiſt 
to deprive her of the Crown. Her whole dependence was 
upon the affection of her People, whoſe Repreſentatives 
ſhe beheld combined, as I may ſay, againſt her, to oblige 
her to take a ſtep ſo oppoſite to her true intereſt. It is 
not eaſy to gueſs what ſhe would have reſolved, if the Lords 
had perſiſted in their demand, and been ſeconded by the 
dye ſends jor Commons. Till ſhe could more fully difcover the intrigues 
15:19 Dapu- which influenced the Parliament, ſhe made uſe of an ex- 


400 He pedient which ſucceeded, delaying to take other meaſures, 
Deuce, According as her Enemies ſhould proceed, The expedient 


p. 103, 104+ was, to order thirty of each Houſe to come to her. [ Theſe 


ſhe diverted, by the moſt obliging expreſſions, mixed with 
a gentle reproof from their reſolution, and promiſed them 
to manage things, not only with the care of à Prince, 
but the tenderneſs of a Parent. And whereas the Houſe 
had offered greater Subſidies than uſual (4), on condition 
| the would declare a Succeſſor, ſhe refuſed thoſe extra- 
ordinary Grants (5), and accepted a ſmaller Sum, ſaying, 
That Money in her Subjects Purſe, was as good as in her own 
E xchequer (6). | 
The laſt day of the Seſſion, ſhe made the following 
Speech to both Houſes, ] to let them know, or rather to 
diſguiſe, her intentions, and evade their Requeſt. 


cc 
a Succeſſor : That by neglecting fo neceſſary a Precaution, 


As ſhe knew, very 
many of her Subjects were not fully convinced of the ju- 


ELIZABETH; 


s 


cc Y Lords, and others the Commons bf this A 1 $66, 
ſembly, although the Lord-Keeper hath, accord- N 
Pen 


cc I 
c& 
cc 


©. you. 
608 4 do it, in ſuch open Aﬀemblies ; yet now (not to 
te the end to amend his Talk) but remembring that com- 
% monly a Prince's own Words be better printed in the 
„ Hearers memory, than thoſe ſpoken by her Command, I 
«© mean to ſay thus much unto you. I have in this Afſem- 
e bly found ſo much diſſimulation, where I always profeſ- 
<«« ſed plainneſs, that I marvel thereat, yea two faces under 
one hood, and the body rotten, being covered with two 
vizors, Succeſſion and Liberty, which they determined 
muſt be either preſently granted, denied or deferred; in 
granting whereof they had their deſires, and denying 
and deferring thereof (thoſe things being ſo laudable, 
as indeed to all men they are) they thought to work 
me that miſchief which never foreign Enemy could 
bring, to paſs, which 1s the hatred of my Commons, 
But alas! they began to pierce the Vellel before the 
Wine was fined, and began a thing not foreſeeing tHe 
« end; now by this means I have ſeen my Well-wiſhers 
% from my Enemies, and can, as me ſeemeth, very well 
e divide the Houſe into four, Firſt the Broachers and 
«© Workers thereof, who are in the gieateſt faults: Se- 
condly, the Speakers, who by eloquent Tales perſuaded 
others, are in the next degree: I hirdly, the Agreers, 
who being fo light of credit that the eloquence of the 

Tales ſo overcame them, tliat they gave more credit 
«© thereunto than to their own Wits: And laftly, thoſe 
6 that fat ſtill, mute, and meddled not therewith, but 
rather wondered, diſallowing the matter; who, in my 
opinion, are moſt to be excuſed, But do you think, 
ce that either I am unmindful of your Surety by Succeſſion 
„ wherein is all my care, conſidering I know myſelf to 
* be mortal? No, I warrant you; Or that I went about 
to break your liberty? No, it was never my meaning, 
but to ſtay you before you fell into the ditch. For all 
things have their time; and although perhaps you may 
have after me one better learned, or wiſer; yet I aſſure 
you, none more careful over you; and therefore hence- 
« forth, whether I live to ſee the like Aſſembly or no, or 
„ Whoever it be, yet beware however you prove your 
„ Prince's Patience, as you have now done mine. 

* And now to conclude, all this notwithſtanding (not 
meaning to make a Lent of Chriftmaſs) the moſt part 
of you may aſſure themſelves, that you depart in your 
„ Prince's Grace. . e g's | 

It is not eaſy to comprehend what the Queen would 
have intimated to the Parliament when ſhe ſaid, whether 7 


cc 
ce 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
1 
cc 
So 


cc 


live to ſee the like Aſſembly or no: For theſe are ambiguous 


Words, which may be taken in various Senſes. Beſides, 
they are put in where they have not much connexion with 
the preceding or following words. However this be, 
after this confuſed Speech, the Parliament was immediately 


diflolevd. But this was only a palliative remedy, which 


was not capable of allaying the fermentation already raiſed 
among the People (7). If it gave the Queen time to take 
other meaſures, it afforded alſo her Enemies leifure more 
ſtrongly to erect their Batteries. Very probably, this Af- 


ing to order, very well anſwered in my name, yet as, 
a periphraſis, I have a few words farther to ſpeak unto Des, 
Notwithſtanding I have not been uſed, nor love p. 116, 


& - 


fair would have been debated again in the next Parliament, 


if in the mean while the Queen of Scotland had not loſt 


herſelf, by her ill-conduct, and viſibly leſſened her Party 


in England (8). This is what I am going to ſhew, after 
cloſing the year 1566 with a brief account of the Affairs 
of the Netherlands. | „ 
After Philip II. had quitted theſe Provinces in 1559, 
in order to reſide in Spain, the diſcontent of the Nobles 
and People was grown to that height, that it was not poſ- 
ſible the Affairs of that Country ſhould remain any longer 


(1) The Earls of Pembroke and Leiceſter 4'd openly, and the Duke of Norfo!k with more caution, profeſs this to be their opinion. But they made their 


Submiſſion, and obtained their pardon. Camden, p. 499.—— Moſt of the Lords and other 
Scits, and kept a Correſpondence with her, as may be ſeen in NMelvil, p. 46, Ce. 


D' exves, p. 104, 105%» 


(2) This Petition was preſented to the Queen Nowember 5. 


great Men in Ex land, were then well affected to the Queen of 


(3) Theſe and other Points were firſt muved in the Houſe by Mr. Molineux 3 and were infiſted upon by Bell and Monſon, great Lawyers, with Dutton, 


Kingsmill, Wentworth, and others. Camden, p. 400. D'ewes, p. 124, Ec. 


(4) There is mention in the Journals only of a Subſidy, and one Tenth, and Fifteenth. 


The Bill for it was firſ read in the Houſe of Commons, Ocfeber 28. 


and in the Houſe of Lords, on December 17, and for the ſecond and third times, on the 18th. See D'ezves, p. 111, 125, 126, | 
(5) The reaſon of this refuſal ſeems to be, that the Declaration of a Succetior, and the Sabſidy Bill, were ordered by the Houſe of Commons to proceed 


together: So that the one could not be rejected without the other. See D'cewes, p. 124+ She remitted only the third payment of the Subſidy, as before 
See D'exwes, p. 131, 


rated, granted by Parliament, to induce her to declare a Succeſſor» 


(6) Rapin miſtaking the thirty Members ſent for by the Queen from each Houſe for ſo many Deputies from the Parliament, makes the Queen ſpeak the 


following Speech to them, 
inſtead of the Abridgment in Camden, 
rectify Rapin's miſtake. 


and not to both Houſes, as ſhe did at the end of the Sefton. 


Had he happened to ſee the original Speech which is here inſerted, 


he would have perceived his Error. What is inſerted between the two Crotchets, is ſupplied from Camden in order to 


Affairs of 
the Low- 
Countries. 
Grotlus. 
Strada. 


(7) The Queen about this time caſt one Thor#ton, a Reader of Law in Lincoln's-Inn into the Tower, goon the Queen of Scots Complaint, | that he had 


called her Title in queſtion. Camden, p. 401. 


(5) This laſt mentioned Parliament, which was diſſolved on January 2, granted the Queen a Subſidy, and one 
to be paid in three years. 


granted at the ſame time a Subſidy of four Shillings in the Pound, 
declaring the making and conſe 
Lambs alive, out of the 
declared a Felon, 


. was ordered, 
6 


Tenth, and a Fifteenth.” The Clergy 
The Acts made in this Seſſion were theſe: 1. An Ac 
crating of Biſhops within this Realm, to be gocd, orderly, and lawful, 2. That no Man ſhall ſend any Rams, Sheep, or 
Realm, upon pain, for the firſt offence, of forfeiture of all his Goods, and one year's Impriſonment; and for the ſecond, of being 
55 3. That Cut-purſes and Pick-pockets hall not have benefit of Clergy. 4. Whereas there was but one Sheriff for Surrey and Suſſex, one 

r Eſſex and Hertfordſhire, one for Somerſet and Dorſet, one for Warwick and Leicefter, one for Nottingham and Derby, and one for Oxford and Berkfhive, it 
„chat for the future (the year 2567 being the firſt) each of theſe Counties ſhould have a Sheriff a- piece. See Statur. 


1566. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


in their preſent ſituation. This univerſal diſſatisfaction 
flowed from ſeveral cauſes; namely, I. The People's 
belief, that the King had formed a deſign to aboliſh their 
liberties and privileges, and eſtabliſh an arbitrary power. 


II. The Erection of the Biſhopricks, which greatly leſſen- 


ed the Juriſdiction and Revenues of the Abbeys, in which 
many Families were concerned, III. The Inquiſition 
which was intended to be ſet up in theſe Provinces, and 
which was little leſs abhorred by the Catholicks than by the 
Proteſtants themſelves. IV. The Prohibition to aſſemble 
the States. V. The King's project to extirpate the He- 
reticks, who were now very numerous in the Country. 
VI. and laſtly, The intereſt of the great Men, who plain- 
ly ſaw, how fatal to them the execution of the King's de- 
ſigns would be. They had in vain for ſeveral years be- 
ſought their Governeſs to aſſemble the States, and pre- 
vent the Calamities with which they foreſaw their Coun- 
try was ſoon going to be afflicted. Their Requeſt was 
conſtantly rejected. This Rigour had at length obliged 
the Prince of Orange, Count &Egmont, Count Horn, and 
ſeveral other Lords to withdraw from the Council of State, 
and write to the King, that Cardinal de Granvelle had ren- 
dered himſelf ſo odious, that the worſt was to be feared, 
if he continued any longer in the Low-Countries. Philip 
not thinking proper to recall the Cardinal directly, adviſ- 
ed him however to withdraw. As ſoon as Granvelle was 
gone, the great Men went and reſumed their places in the 
Council. | | oy 
Mean while, the Inquiſition being univerſally abhorred, 
the People began to ſtir, and ſhew their reſolution to free 
themſelves from that yoke. The great Men ſupported 
this reſolution with two Motives. Firſt, becauſe they 


perceived the Inquiſition muſt prove deſtructive of liberty. 
In the ſecond place, becauſe they were informed the King 


had taken terrible reſolutions againſt them, on account of 
what had paſſed about Cardinal de Granvelle, W hereupon 
they form'd a Confederacy againſt the Inquiſition, and Lewts 
Count of Naſſau, Brother to the Prince of Orange, with 


four hundred Attendants, preſented a Petition to the Gover- 
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nels. On this occaſion it was that the Proteſtants received 
the name of Gueux or Beggars, The Governeſs not hav- 
ing power to grant their requeſt, the Proteſtants, of their 
own accord, took the liberty to preach publickly, and the 


Governeſs was forced to ſuffer it, and at length to allow 


it expreſly, From that time, Philip conſidered the People 
of the Low-Countries as Rebels, and they for the moſt part 
looked upon him but as an unjuſt and cruel Sovereign, who 
aſpired to be abſolute Maſter of their Eſtates, their Bodies 
and their Souls. I ſhall enter no farther into theſe Affairs. 


It ſuffices to have briefly ſhewn the Spring of the troubles 


of the Netherlands, which I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
of ſometimes in the Sequel. I return to the Affairs of 
Scotland, which more nearly relate to England (1). 

I am now going to give an account of an Event which 
has been rendered obſcure, as well by religious prejudices, 
as for the ſake of the Prince of Scotland, whoſe birth I 
lately mentioned. This Prince, coming to the Crown of 
England aiter Queen Elizabeth's death, thought it his duty 


to try to vindicate the Queen his Mother from the horrible 


crime ſhe was accuſed of during her life, I mean of mur- 
dering the King her Husband. In all likelihood, he made 
uſe of Camden's Pen for that purpoſe. | | 


It is agreed, that Hens) Stewart King of Scotland, Huſ- 


7s 2 band of Queen Mary, was aſſaſũnated the beginning of 


ſome, an 
cleared by 
Sers. 


the year 150%. It cannot be denied, that this murder was 


committed by the Earl of Bothwell, or his order; that the 
Earl was then in great credit with the Queen, and that 
ſhe married him a few months after the tragical death of 
the King her Spouſe. 'T his, added to her averſion for the 


_ King, forms a ſtrong prejudice againſt her. On the other 


hand, almoit all the Roman Catholick Writers who men- 
tion this Murder, make it their buſineſs to juſtify the 
Queen, and throw it on the Earl of Murray. They ſeem 
to have taken this courſe with the more reaſon, as Camden 


a Proteſtant Author in his Annals of Queen Elizabeth, has 


The Neceſſ ty 


of clearin 
this Fatt. 


openly undertaken Mary's defence, and repreſented the 


Earl of Murray as the Author, not only of the crime, but 


even of all the troubles which happened in Scotland, after 
the Marriage of Queen Mary with Francis II. 

It will be asked perhaps, where is the neceſſity of clear- 
ing this Fact in a Hiſtory of England? I anſwer, There 
is an abſolute neceſſity, becauſe otherwiſe Queen Eliza- 
beth's conduct will be either inconceivable or miſunder- 
ſtood, The Hiſtory therefore, as well as Truth, requires 
a diſtinct Knowledge of the foundation of Queen Eliza- 


beth's Politicks, and of the real cauſe of the events which 


will be related hereafter. This fact is as the hinge on 


Vol. II. 


which all the affairs of England and Scotland turn for ſe- 
veral years. They who, under colour of clearing it, have 
laboured to darken it as much as they could, were very 


ſenſible, how contrary the truth was to the Idea they de- 


ſir'd to give of the affairs of this reign, So, to ſet it in a 
true light, it will be abſolutely neceſſary to follow a quite 
different courſe, 


1567. 


To ſucceed in what I propoſe, I muſt largely treat of Camden. 


the affairs of Scotland. Some grave Authors of an eſta- 
bliſhed reputation have endeavour'd to diſguiſe the ſacts 
they have related, by curtailing, and altering them, by 


ſuppreſſing material truths, and ſuppoſing things which 


have not even the leaſt probability. To oppoſe to them 
a bare narration, containing only the naked truth, would 
not be the way to ſatisfy the Reader, who would be till 
at a loſs to know whom he ought molt to credit. It is 
neceſſary therefore to prove what I advance, and in matter 
of facts, there are no better proofs than the mutual con- 
nexion of theſe ſame facts, and the teſtimonies of unſuſ- 
pected perſons, But it is almoſt impoſſible to ſhew where 
the truth has been altered, without running into fame rea- 
ſonings which indeed do not always ſute with Hiſtory, 
but which, on this occaſion, ſeem to me unavoidable. 


Three Hiſtorians who may be conſidered as originals, 7;finoris 
have related what paſſed in Scotland during the reign of 7 thre: 


Elizabeth, namely, George Buchanan, William Camden, 
and James Melvil. Some remarks on theſe three Authors 
will help to give the reader a true notion. 


Buchanan, a Scotchman and Proteſtant, was a man of Buchanan, 


great learning, and much eſteemed by all the learned in 
Europe. If he had not penned the Hiſtory of Scotland, 
he would perhaps have been neither envied nor hated, 
But as, in the recital of the frequent quarrels between 
England and Scotland, he does not always agree with the 
Engliſh Hiſtorians, a prejudice is formed againſt him in 
England, as if he endeavoured to falſify whatever might 
be to the advantage of the Engl;h. This difference wou'd 


Hiſtoriant, 


have been little regarded by other nations, if what Bucha- | 


nan ſays of Queen Mary Stewart had not ſtirred up all 
the Roman Catholicks in Europe againſt him. His aim 
was to ſhew, that Queen Mary was the ſole cauſe of the 
troubles of Scotland, and particularly, the Author of the 
King her Husband's death ; and his Hiſtory is full of cir- 
cumſtantial facts, which have a viſible connexion, and tend 
all to the end he propoſed. 


the things were tranſacted, or ſhortly after. On the other 


hand, he was Murray's creature, and deem'd revengeful. 


It is chiefly upon theſe prejudices that his Hiſtory has 
been diſcredited, without however any expreſs endeavours 
to confute him in any material aſſertion. 


He does not cite teſtimonies 
to confirm what he ſays, becauſe he writ at the very time 


Camden, an Engliſh Author and Proteſtant, wrote the Camden. 


Annals of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, in the time of 


James I, Son of Queen Mary. He was eminent for his 
knowledge in the Antiquities of England, and, if J miſtake 
not, he was [Clarenceux] King at Arms. The Hiſtory of 
England is indebted to him ſor ſeveral good works, which 
have greatly ſerved to illuſtrate it. But it manifeſtly ap- 


pears, that in writing the Annals of Elizabeth, his only 


aim was to vindicate the Queen of Scots, under colour 
that the Hiſtory of Elizabeth cannot be compiled, with- 
out a particular account of the affairs of Scotland. He 


ſpeaks extremely well of Elizabeth when Mary is not con- 


cerned. But in the places where the two Queens muſt be 
neceſſarily put in oppoſition, he does it ſo artfully, that 


Elizabeth is ſhewn to be in the wrong. It is not the ſame, 


where he can praiſe or excuſe Mary, without wounding 
Elizabetb; for then he makes no ſcruple to repreſent the 
former as a pattern of Virtue. He entirely paſſes over in 
ſilence whatever may injure her reputation, or contents 
himſelf with confuting what ſhe is accuſed of, by a bare 
and directly oppoſite Narration, without alledging the leaſt 
Proof. So, when a Man reads the Hiſtories of Camden 
and Buchanan, he would think theſe two Writers are 
ſpeaking of two different Queens, who reigned at the ſame 
time in Scotland, Buchanan's deſign was to blacken 
Mary's reputation; and Camden's, to vindicate or praiſe 
her. Wherefore, Camden, who wrote laſt, has taken 
care to warn his Readers, that no credit is to be given to 
Buchanan, becauſe he was the Earl of Murray's creature, 
a mercenary Writer, and his Works were condemned by 
the States of Scotland Nay, he pretends, that before his 
death he repented of his malice (2) ; but, according to cuſ- 
tom ſupports what he advances with no proof, neither does 
he take up Buchanan in any remarkable circumſtance, only, 
as I ſaid, by giving a contrary account. Having thus re- 


moved the Teltimony of the Scotch Hiſtorian, he adds, 


(1) This year, on the 7th day of June, the Foundation of the Royal Exchange in London was laid by Sir Thomas Greſham, Kt. Hollingſb. p. 1209. 


(2) Camden's Words upon that point are very inconſiſtent. 


He ſays, ** that Buchanan often blam'd himſelf with tears in the King's preſence, for having 


% empl:.yed his Pen in too virulent a ſtrain againſt Queen Mary; and wiſh'd on his Death-bed, that he might live ſo long as to recall the Truth of that Fact. 
Now, ſureiy, if he had often blam'd himſelf for this Fact, he had time enough to recall the Truth of it, before he came to be on his Death- bed. See 


Tua nus, Aadit. ad Vol. III. p. 582. 
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Book XVII. 


1567. For his part, he propoſes, to the end both Sides may be heard, 
to relate the affair ( the King's murder ) without any mixture 
of Love or Hate, as far as he can come to the knowledge of it, 
from IWritings, publiſhed at the very time, but ſoon ſuppreſſed 
in favour to the Earl of Murray, and in hatred to the 
Deen, or from Letters of Anibaſſadors, and of other Perſons 
worthy of credit, It muſt be obſerved, that he cites in his 
Annals no paſſage from theſe ſuppreſſed Books, gives neither 
the Titles nor Authors, neither does he name the Ambaſ- 
ſadors, and Perſons of credit, on whoſe Teſtimony he builds 
his account. He alledges but one fingle Paper, which I 
ſhall ſpeak of in its place, and which carries all poſſible 
marks of Forgery. Thus, after a caution not to believe 
Buchanan, who writ of what paſſed in his own time, and 
before his own eyes, he will have us believe him who did 
not write till above forty years after the event, upon his 
bare word, and upon the Teſtimony of Perſons and Books 
unknown (1). | + 

Camden's After this Preamble, he enters upon the thing, and, in 
loan F order to relate the King's death, begins with a Character 
55 OS. of the Earl of Murray, and repreſents him as a Man of 
a boundleſs ambition, and. aſpiring to the Crown. It has 
been ſeen, that this was the accuſation brought againſt 
him before Henry Il, by the Queen-Dowager and the Car- 
dinal of Lorr ain, and of which elvil has tully cleared him. 
Camden adds, that, with this view, Murray did all he 
could to hinder the Queen's Marriage, and not ſucceeding, 
took arms againſt her, and was at length forced to fly into 
England: That, during her abſence, by his Letters and 
Friends, he ſowed diſcord between the King and Queen, 
and, to hinder his Condemnation, the Earl of Morton, his 
Fricnd, perſuaded the King to cauſe Rizzo, Secretary for 
the French Diſpatches, to be aſſaſſinated : That the King 
coming to a ſenſe of the heinouſneſs of this Crime, con- 
ceived ſuch an averſion to Murray, that he reſolved to 
make him. away ; but that Murray having notice of it, 
was immediately reconciled to Bothwell, and determined 
with him to kill the King, with deſign to caſt the deed on 
the Queen, ruin her in the affection of her Subjects, and 
withal, deſtroy the Earl of Bothwell, in order to ſeize the 

| Government. | | | 
ena on This is the ſubſtance of the Story forged by Camden to 
bo Account, juſtify the Queen, and caſt the murder of the King upon 
the Earl of Murray. I call it a forged Story, becauſe, in- 
deed, it is impoſſible to reconcile it with the Hiſtory of 
Scotland, the principal circumſtances whereof this Author 
has been pleaſed to omit. For inſtance, he ſays nothing of 
the favour Rizzo was in with the Queen, or of his great 
credit at Court, neither does he mention that Princeſs's 
amours with Bothwell, and yet in his very Narrative, theſe 
two Facts muſt be neceſſarily ſuppoſed. For how can it 
be conceived, that, to ſave the Honour and Eſtates of the 
Earl of Murray, there was a neceſſity of making away a 
Secretary for the French Diſpatches, if this Secretary had 
not been in great credit with the Queen? Again, why 
muſt Murray deſtroy Bothwell, in order to uſurp the Go- 
vernment, if Bothwell had not been in poſſeſſion of it? It 
is very viſible, that otherwiſe Camden's account has neither 
coherence nor foundation. In ſhort, this Author was not 
ignorant, that the Queen of Scots had been publickly ac- 
cuſed of the King her Husband's death; that all Scotland 


and all England were full of it, and that it paſſed for a 
Can therefore Facts pub- 


certain Fact in both Kingdoms. 
lickly known, if I may ſo ſay, be overthrown ſorty years 
after, by a bare contrary account, without the leaſt proof 
of what is advanced? But to confirm what I have been 
| ſaying with regard to Camden, I need only obſerve, that 
Melvils Memoirs, penned beſore Camden's Annals, but 
which appeared not till long after, are entirely oppolite 
to what that Author has ſaid, and perfectly agree with Bu- 
chanan's Hiſtory, a few circumſtances excepted. 


Remork on Melvil is the third Author I am to ſpeak of. He was a 
i perſon of diſtinftion, who was employed in ſeveral em- 


baſſies, and concerned in what paſſed at the Court of Scot- 
land. Nay, it appears in his Memoirs, that he was very 
much in the Queen's favour, ſince ſhe choſe him to adviſe 


| her, and went away accordingly, notwithſtanding the 
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her about her behavior, and tell her of her faults. X 1567. 
Sovereign can hardly give a Subject greater marks of e- 

ſteem. If Buchanan has not mentioned him in his Hiſto- 

ry, it was probably, becauſe he loved him not. Melvil 

on his part has drawn in his Memoirs a character of Hu- 

chanan, which tho” it does juſtice to his ſenſe and great 

knowledge, gives no very advantagious idea of the qua- 

lities of his mind. This ſuffices to ſhow he has not co- 

pied that Hiftorian, and that they did not correſpond. 

He has writ what paſſed before his eyes, from the year 
1563, when he returned to his own Country, to the 
year 1594. Conſequently he cannot be ſaid, to be ill-in- 
formed. He may be ſtill leſs ſuſpected by the Queen's 
Friends, ſince it is plain in his Memoirs, that he was al- 
ways attached to the intereſt of that Princeſs. Accord- 
ingly he ſpeaks of her every where with great caution, 
contenting himſelf with briefly intimating ſome things, 
which Buchanan has not ſcrupled to inſiſt upon more 
largely. He has not thought fit however to conccal the 
principal facts, becauſe theſe ſame facts ſerve ſor founda- 
tion to his Memoirs, which otherwiſe would have no 
connexion, He has not writ either to juſtify, or accuſe 
the Queen, but purely for the inſtruction of his Son in 
what paſſed in his own time, If we compare his Me- 
moirs with Buchanan's Hiſtory, and Camden's Annals, 
we ſhall ſoon be convinced, it is impoſſible to reconcile 
them with what Camden ſays, but that on the contrary 
they agree in the principal facts related by Buchanan. 
All the difference is, Melvil has cleared many things 
which Buchanan did not well know. And on the other 


hand, Buchanan, has enlarged much more upon every 


thing that can reflect on the Queen, whereas Melvil very 
ſlightly touches upon ſuch paſlages. By that he ſhows he 
ſpeaks of them with regret, and ſo far only as to carry 
on the thread of his Memoirs. 
After theſe remarks upon three Hiſtorians, of whom 
two were cotemporaries, ey e-witneſſes of what they re- 
late, and agree together in the main, without having writ 
bx · concert, and without one at leaſt being liable to be 
ſuſpected of diſguiſing the truth, and of whom the third 
writ forty years after, and is directly contrary to the two 
others, without ſupporting his ſtory with any teſtimony, 
or known Author, I think I cannot be blamed if I take 
the two firſt for Guides, preferably to the laſt (2). 1 
Whilſt the King was taking remedies to expel the poi- ks 4 
ſon, the Queen remov'd the young Prince her Son from Þ;1nce de 
Sterling, and ordered him to be carried to Edinburgh, be carried to 


tho' it was in the midſt of Winter (3). Shortly after the eee 


a 5 - B h lan 
heard the King had reſolved to withdraw into [ France or] Tie King 


Spain, and that there was an Engl/h Ship ready to re- 4 © mind 


ceive him, as ſoon. as he could bear the fatigue of the voy- ;; 3 


age. This precaution making her apprehenſive he would Ube Dees 
get away, and ſo break all her meaſures with Bothwell, ſhe e bim, 
expreſs'd an intention to be reconciled to him, 
purpoſe, ſhe ſent ſeveral tender and affeRionate letters re retire ro 
to convince him of her ſincerity. At laſt, ſhe went to E*-2bureb- 
ſee him at Glaſcow (4), and jo artfully manag'd him, 

that ſhe prevailed with him to return to Edinburgh in a | 
Litter, Melvil does not mention the Queen's Journey to Jv*hanine 
Glaſccu, but neceſſarily ſuppoſes a reconciliation, ſince he p. 786. 
ſpeaks of the King's voluntary return to Edinburgh (5). *pot'sword, 
As ſoon as he came there, he was lodged in a loneſome nus. 
houſe (6) near the Walls of the City, on pretence he _ 
would be diſturbed by the noiſe in the Palace, For ſome Buchanan, 
days the Queen made him frequent viſits, and even 

cauſed her own bed to be brought into a room underneath 

the King's, In a word, ſhe omitted nothing to perſwade 

him, ſhe did not bear him the leaſt ill Will, At that 4, 7 


Murry 


time, the Earl of Murray, upon news that his Wife was Laser the 


like to die of a miſcarriage, deſired leave to go and ſee 0%. 
| Buchanan. 


I e Nelvil. 
Queen's inſtances to the contrary. This circumſtance Camden. 


makes equally for Buchanan and Camden. Buchanan in- Barnſtaple. 
fers from it, that the Earl of Murray had no hand in the | 
King's murder, who was killed the night following, fince 

he abſented himſelf the day before the deed (7). Camden 


(1) Many believe Camden writ nothing in his Annals about Scotland, but what was diftited to him, or enjoined by Famer I. We. muſt therefore under - 


ſtand here by Camden, the real Author of the Annals, whoever he be. Rapin 


Osborn ſays, that Comden's lines were directed by King James, and 


he led rather to vind ' cate the Honour and Integrity of his Mother, than to do right for a Miſtre s, that had from a Schoo'maftcr, raiſed him to a Capacity 
of being the firſt King at Arms. Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth, F. 16.—l1t is ſomething remarkable, That the Record of the Crimin:1 Court, or Juſti. 
ciary in Scotland, commonly called, The As of Adjournal, are miſſing during the Government of Queen Mary, and alſo of her Son King 7«mes, till aſter 
the Trial and Execution of the Earl of Morton in 1581. In which Records was the Earl ef Botbawe/l's Trial, and the Trials of ſ.me others of the Regic das 
of King Henry Darnley. The Records of the Parliament of Scor/and, held in Auguft 1560, by appointment of Queen Vary, ard her Husband Franeit, 
where'n the Authority of the P pe wis aboliſhed, and the P oteftant Rel'gion eſtabliſhcd, are likewi'e miſſing ; as »re alf thoſe of the Parliament in Oecem- 
ber 15:67, wherein the A. s made concerning the Proteſtant Religion weie ratified, with ſeveral Acts concerning Queen Mary. Ard:rſon's Collect. Preface to 


the firſt Volume, p. 7, 8. 


(2) In ſhort, it may be ſaid of theſe three H:ſtorians, in regard to Queen Mary, that Camden has ſcarce ſaid one word of Truth, that Buchanan has Gid | 
all the Truth, and more ta: the Trath, and that eu has ſaid the Truth, but not the whole Truth. 


wil 
burgh might be taken out of his Hinds, Ra pin. 


( 3) Pietending that the Houſe where he was kept was inconvenient, and Sterling a m:ifl and cold Place, where he ſhould catch cold. Buchanan, Mel- 
ays nothing of this Journ'y ; but he ſuppoſes it afterwards, when he ſays, the Queen delivered the Prince to the Ear: of Marr, that the Caftle of Edin- 


(4) Attended only by the Hamiltons, and other Enemies of the King. Buchanan. 


. 


(5) His Words are, The King was afterwards brought to Edinburgh, and lodged in the Kirk-held, as a place of good Air, where he might beſt recover 
his Health. But many ſuſpected that the Earl of Borbwwell had ſome Enterprize againſt hm. p. 78. e N 


(6) Uninhabited tor ſome years. Buchanan. 


(7) Melvil fays, that he was retired from the Court ſeveral days before, p 78. 


No. 47. Vor, II. 


U | draws 


and per- 
To that ſcuadei bim 
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1567. draws a quite contrary inference, ſaying the motive of 
3 his going away was to hinder his being ſuſpected. Bu- 
. chanan and Melvil affirm, many knew there was a de- 
Thuanus. ſign to kill the King, but no man durſt warn him of it, 

becauſe he told all again to the Queen, or ſome of his 
Servants, who betrayed him, However, the Earl of Or#- 
ney half-brother to the Earl of Murray, gave him notice 
of it, which he telling again to the Queen, ſhe ſent for 
the Earl of Orkney to examine him; but he denied in 
her preſence, he had ever ſaid any ſuch thing (1). 
The tragical At length, the time appointed for the deed being come, 
King. be the Queen left the King to go and put to bed one of her 


Buchanan. women (2) who had been married that day. I omit num- 
T. 111. 5. 22 berleſs circumſtances whereby Buchanan inſinuates the 
Se. Queen was in the plot. Indeed, thoſe circumſtances 
Barnſtaple. would be ſo many proofs, if they were confirmed by an 
Spotiowood. unſuſpected Author. But as Melvil ſays nothing of them, 
uanus. | x . , ; 

I chuſe to paſs them over in ſilence. Be it as it will, 
the King was ſtrangled that night (3), with one of his 
Servants who Jay in his room, 
his body was carried into a garden belonging to a neigh- 
bouring houſe, where his flippers were alſo brought. 
Then fire was ſet to ſome barrels of powder placed in 
the room where the Queen's bed was, and the houſe was 
blown up. The People who came running in at the noiſe, 
were told at firſt, that the violence of the Gun-powder 
had thrown the King into the garden. 
were found by him, as his ſhirt was not ſing'd by the fire, 
and as ſome black and blue marks were ſeen round his 
neck, the People were not ſo credulous. The ſame night 
it was rumoured about the City, that the Earls of Mor- 
had cauſed the King to be aſſaſſinated, 


Buchanan. 


A Report is 
ſpread that 
the Earl of 
Murray bad ton and Murray 


killed the and this report ſpread immediately as far as the borders of 
Amden. England. Camden infers from hence, that the Earl o 


Bucharin. Murray muſt have been concerned in the murder, fince 
[ern ny he was preſently accuſed by the voice of the Publick. 
I” But this voice of the Publick conſiſted doubtleſs of ſome 
a Pg „ People who were ſuborned to ſpread the report. Melvil 
wor we affirms on the contrary, it was whiſpered at Court that 
P 78, Bothwell had cauſed the King to be murdered, and that he 
| was ſtrangled with a napkin. | 
of the Queen's Chamber the next morning after the mur- 


— _ 


He ſaid, the ſtrangeſi accident had fallen out which ever 


was heard of, for thunder had come out of the , and had 


burnt the King's houſe, and himſelf was found dead lying a 
little diſtance from the houſe under a tree, He defired me 


zo go up and ſee him, how that there was not a hurt nor 4 


mark on all his body. But when I went up to ſee him, he 
had been taken into a chamber, and kept by one Alexan- 


der Durham, but I could not get a fight of him. Buchanan 


adds, the Queen ordered the body to be brought to her on 
the wrong fide of a bench, and after viewing it ſome time 
3,-4.5. Without any ſigns of joy or grief, commanded it to be 
Rizzo. interred near Rizzo, in the Sepulchre of the Kings (4). 
Buchanan. Tt is ſtrange that Camden, who attempts to ſtrip Buchanan 

| of all credit, ſhould not undertake withal to confute any 


The King 's 


of the circumſtances related by that Hiftorian , though 


they are many in number, and very diſhonorable to the 
ueen. | | 7 


3 e- The Earl of Murray, though ſick, and notwithſtand- 
Court, ing the rumour about him, came to Court two days after, 


Buchanan. and appeared without fear. This ſhows he was in no 
| dread of the accuſations of his Enemies; and. indeed he 
was never queſtioned for the Fact (5). The Queen keep- 
of the Queen, ing her Chamber but a few days, reſumed her uſual way 
| of life, having always the Earl of Bothwell with her. 

Bothwell Mean while, the People murmured exceedingly that 
©. there was no Inquiry concerning the King's death, of 
elf. which they openly accuſed the Earl of Bothwell, Theſe 
Buchanan. Murmurs were fo publick, that Bothwell could not help 
Mcvil taking ſome ſtep to ſhow he was willing to clear himſelf, 
He went therefore in company with ſome friends, to the 
Earl of Argyle, chief Juſtice of the Kingdom, and re- 
queſted him to make Inquiſition concerning the Murder 
of the King. Upon his requeſt, a Proceeding was begun, 
and the depoſitions of ſeveral Perſons were taken ; but all 
was ſuppreſſed on a ſudden. The Court was contented 
with offering a reward to any Perſon that ſhould diſcover 
the Authors of the King's death. But as all believed the 
Queen and Bothwell guilty, no one was ſo bold as to accuſe 
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Collect. 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


As ſoon as he was dead, 


But as his ſlippers 


 durſt ſpeak freely to others, ſaid plainly that it was He. ann 


He adds, I came to the door 


ther, and the Earl of Bothwell ſaid, that her Majeſty was 
forrowſul and quiet, which occaſioned him to come 7 2 


way, and conducted her to Dunbar. 


* 
3 

] I 1 | 

\ O 0 . a 


them, It would have been very dangerous to take ſuch a 136 
ſtep (6). However, Libels and Ballads were publifhed, Ib all, 
wherein Bothwell was ſtill accuſed. Whereupon he cauſed Bucks: 4 
it to be fixed up in ſeveral Places, that he would fight any Spotiaw,.; $ 
Perſon that ſhould. dare to maintain this accuſation, He | 
was anſwered by another Paper, poſted up without a name, 2 
that his challenge was accepted, provided he would appoint | 
a neutral place for the Duel; but this came to nothing. 

The Queen perceiving at length, that the Murmurs Tt g,,, 


and Complaints of the People might be attended with ill 2: i: c,, M : 
conſequences, was deſirous of having the Caſtle of Edin- bingh 115 ET 


burgh in her hands, the cuſtody whereof was committed Handi, , 4 
to the Earl of Marr by the States. The Earl was un- % , 
willing to comply with the Queen's deſire. But at length, Earl of _ 
imagining a Civil War was at hand, he offered to deliver Mar. 
the Caſtle, provided he was ſuffered to carry the young ra 
Prince to Sterling, of which he was Governor alſo. He p. 30 3. 
thought it more advantagious to be maſter of the Prince's wi We 
Perſon, than of the Caſtle of Edinburgh, and the Queen VF 
agreed to the exchange, oo 
Hitherto People were contented with liberally publiſhing 225 Earl if 
their ſuſpicions of Bothwell, without any adverſary appear- Lenox . 
ing againſt him. But at laſt, the Earl of Lenox finding 1 
the Queen very flow to puniſh the crime lately committed, King', — 
ſollicited her by Letters for Juſtice upon Bothwell, charging _ 1 
anan. 33 


him with being the Author of the King his Son's murder. Camden 
This Letter threw the Queen into great perplexity. She Anders 


* J. Ä 
r e 


could not deny a Father the ſatisfaction he demanded, eſ. Colle. 


been her Husband. I ſhall not relate here all her artifices Spotiswon. 
to evade this proſecution, and to get Bothwell acquitted, be- : 
cauſe Buchanan, who has given the particulars, may be BY 
ſuſpected. I ſhall content my ſelf with tranſcribing what BY 
Melvil ſays upon this ſubject. Þ 

Every body ſuſpected the Earl of Bothwell, and thoſe who Bothwell © 


. . . . J. 0 E 95 
pecially in a caſe concerning the death of a King who had S.. © 
. 


elvil. 


M hereupon he drew together a number of Lords of his De- =p 78 
penders to be an Aſſize, which cleared and acquitted him; Spotiswoct. 


A few days after, ſhe went to Sterling to ſee the Prince 23. Queen 
her Son. If Buchanan is to be credited, her intent was, ſuffers ber- 
on ſome pretence to get him out of the hands of the Earl felf he 
of Marr, who plainly refuſed to deliver him. In her re- by pothvel, 
turn to Edinburgh, ſhe was met by the Earl of Bothwell, wh: conduts 
with a Company of armed Men (8), who carried her a- j* © 25 
Melvil, who was Melvil. 
preſent, and was himſelf arreſted, ſays Bothwell only took her p. 79: 


Buchanan» 


Majeſty's Horſe by the bridle, and adds not a word which Spotiencod 


may infinuate that the Queen ſeemed ſurprized at this vio- Burnet. 


lence, or that ſhe offered to make the leaſt reſiſtance (9), 


(1) This Advertiſement, ſays Melvil moved the Earl of Betbwell to haſte forward his Enterprize; he had before laid a train of Powder under the Houſe 
where the King did lodge, and in the Night did blow up the ſaid Houſe with the Powder; but it was ſpoken, that the King was taken forth, and brought 


down to a Stable, where a Napkin was ſtopped in his Mouth, and he therewith ſuffocated p- 78. 


(2) Sebaſtian, one of her Muſick. Buchanan, 


(3) February lo. two hours after Midnight. See Anderſon's Collect. Tom. 1. p. 36. Coneus varies from this account in ſome Circumſtances, but agrees 


with it in the main. See Febb's Collect. Tom. 2. p. 29, 


(4) Though the Nobility there preſent had decreed to give him a magnificent Burial. Buchanan, 

(5) But Bothwell attempted to diſpatch him out of the way. See Buchanan, I. 18. 

(6) Since, as Buchanan obſerves, the Earl of Bothwell was to be the accuſed Perſon, the Judge, the Examiner, and the Puniſher too. I. 18+ 
(7) John Habroun, 1alla, Dagleiſh, and Powry, were executed for the King's Murther January zd, enſuing. See Brchanan's Detefioun. 


(8) Six hundred. Men, at Almon Bridge. Buchanan, 


(9) The Queen, in her Inſtructions to the Biſhop of Dunblane ſays, That the Earl partly extorted, and partly obtained, her Promiſe, to take him for her 
+ . He 


Husband. Sce Anderſon's Colle, Tom. 1, p. 99. 


„ ms 0 nn, A 


ſome for fear, ſame for favour, and the greateſt part in ex- Ml 26, * » 
peftation of advantage. This way being aſſailed, he remain- 45 bp. 
ed ſtill the greateſt Favorite at Court. Iz 
This Teſtimony of a Man who cannot be ſuſpected 3 
of ſlandering her is very ſtrong againſt the Queen, She S 
not only could not part with a Man publickly accuſed of . 
the Murder of the King her Husband, but even made him + 
her prime Minifter and Favorite. Though ſhe had be- Z 
lieved him innocent, it was renouncing the Laws of de- =] 
cency, which a Woman ſeldom does, unleſs carried away 1 
by the violence of paſſion. But theſe are trifles in compa- : 
riſon of what ſhe did afterwards (7). DE 1 
The report of the Queen's intending to marry the Earl Pruitt; : 
of Bothwell, flying from the Court over all the Kingdom, #4: r= be 
the Lord Herris came to Edinburgh. He took ſo ſeaſona- :- „ 5) 
ble a time, that he accoſted the Queen in Bothwe!Ps ab- ber n. 
ſence, and caſting himſelf at her ſeet, freely told her, it % e W 7; 
would be an everlafting diſhonour to her, if ſne- married 1 * 
her Husband's Murderer. The Queen feignifig a ſurpriſe, p. 78. By 
anſwered, ſhe did not know from whence he had this in- WW 
telligence, and very coldly added, that hitherto her heart FL 
had dictated nothing to her in favour of Bothwell, A few Id. p. 55: i 
days after, Melvil received a Letter from England about | 
the ſame thing, but expreſſed in much ſtronger Terms 7 
than the Lord Herris's remonſtrance, which he ſhowed to : 
the Queen, who ſaid it was a device of his own. Melvil 1 
aſſured her the Letter came from the Perſon whoſe name | 
was ſubſcribed, and contained nothing but what he himſelf $ 
had deſigned to repreſent to her as he was in duty bound. 5 
Thus the Queen, in reſolving to marry Bothwell, ſinned : 
not out of ignorance, ſince ſhe was fully informed of the 8 7, 
People's opinion concerning the Author of the King's = #7 
death. | e TL 
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Book XVII. 


He ſays on the contrary, that Captain Blachater who ſeiz- 
ed him, aſſured him all was done with the Queen's own 
Conſent. 

When Bothwell came to Dunbar, he procured a Divorce 
from his Wife, Daughter of the Earl of Huntley, whom 
he had married but {11x months before. This divorce was 
decreed by two Sentences, one in the Eccleſiaſtical, and the 
other in the Civil Court, and both at the ſuit of the 
Counteſs of Bothwell. In the firſt tryal, before the Arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrew's, Bothwell was accuſed of a crimi- 


nal commerce with a Kinſwoman of his Wife, and upon. 


his Confeſſion, the Archbiſhop. pronounced the ſentence of 
divorce (1). In the ſecond, his Wife accuſed him of a- 
dultery, and as he did not deny it, the marriage was an- 
nulled. He was forced to make uſe of theſe two means, 
by reaſon of the different rules the two Courts obſerve, 
with regard to the cauſes for annulling a marriage. The 
proceſs was commenced and ended in leſs than ten days. In 
all appearance, the Earl of Huntley, BothwelP's great friend, 
perſwaded his Daughter himſelf to ſue for a divorce, This 
is Buchanan's account, but Meluil ſays, he cannot tell how 
nor by what Law he parted with his Wife, becauſe ha- 
ving been releaſed, he had left Dunbar. Hence it is plain 
at leaſt, he had not read Buchanan's Hiſtory, when he 
writ his Memoirs, nor did copy that Hiſtorian, though 
they agree in the principal facts. | 

Bothwell being thus parted from his Wife, carried the 
Queen to Edinburgh, and the next day ſhe appeared in the 
Courts of juſtice, and declared ſhe was entirely free. This 
was done to prevent an objection, which might be taken 
from her captivity, to null the marriage ſhe intended to 
contract with Bothwell, This Marriage was fo odious in 
all its circumſtances, that, it was very difficult to find any 
pretence to lefſen the horror of it. "The only method, 
the Queen and Bothwell could find, was to make the 
Lords of the Court Complices of the fame crime. To 
that end, Bothwell having invited them to dinner, pre- 
ſented to them, and cauſed them to ſubſcribe, a Pa- 
per, the purport whereof was, That they judged it was 
much the Queen's intereſt to marry Bothwell, he having ma- 
ny Friends in Lothian and upon the Borders, which would 
cauſe good order to be kept. And then the Queen could not 
but marry him, ſeeing he had run away and lain with her 
againſt her Will, One of Camden's artifices, among ma- 
ny others, is to ſpeak of this paper or approbation of the 
great Men, in a very looſe manner, and alter it entirely, 
under colour of relating the ſubſtance, Moreover he 
ſpeaks of it before he relates the Queen's Rape, that this 
Rape might be conſidered as a conſequence of the approba- 
tion of the great Men, whereas it was juſt the contrary, 
as may be ſeen by the very Writing in Melvil (2). How- 
ever the Marriage was ſolemnized (3) after the manner of 
the Proteſtants, by the Biſhop of Or#ney, who was very 
ready to do fo odious an office. | 8 | 

Whatever ſuſpicion the Queen had given of herſelf, by 
her neglect to puniſh the Authors of the King's Murder, 
there were ſome, however, who ſtill doubted whether ſhe 


was guilty. But when they ſaw her publickly eſpouſe the 


Earl of Bothwell, hardly was there a Man who durſt un- 
dertake -her defence (4). It was eaſy for her to perceive 
the change in the hearts of her Subjects, ſo viſible was 
their:diſcontent. For this reaſon, ſhe reſolved to ſtrengthen 
herſelf with the aſſiſtance of the great Men, by forming a 
League with them, for the defence of herſelf and new 
Spouſe. All thoſe that depended on Bothwell readily 
ſigned the League ; but herein lay not all the difficulty, 
There was another very conſiderable Party which was to 
be gained, otherwiſe the League of the Court would be 
of little Power. To that end, the Queen and Pothwell 
thought it neceſſary to begin with the Earl of Murray, 
that he might influence all the reſt. The Confederacy 
therefore was brought him to ſign. But he anſwered, that 
to oblige him to ſerve the Queen, it was needleſs to make 
him ſign the Paper; and for the Earl of Bothwell, ſince 
the Queen had deſired he would be reconciled to him, he 
ſhould punctually obſerve whatever he had promiſed. 
However, fearing, after this refuſal, to be expoſed to the 


_ reſentment of the Court, he deſired leave to withdraw to 


St. Andrew's, but perceiving the Queen made ſome ſeruple, 
prayed her to permit him to paſs ſome time in France ; to 
which ſhe readily conſented, and he departed within a few 
days (5). Camden has taken care not to mention the rea- 
ſon of Murray's retiring into France: That very ill agrees 


with his Scheme. For, had that Lord affociated with 


_ Kaprn, 
(2) And yet the 
derſon's Collect. Tom: 1. p. 94, and 104. 


ELIZA vETH 


Bothwell to kill the King, why ſhould he quit the Court, 
at a time when, inſtead of having any thing to fear, he. 
might have expected every thing, from the great credit of 
his pretended Friend ? 

Mean while, all Scotland loudly complained that no 
vengeance 'was taken for the King's death, and at ſeeing 
the Queen married to the Man, who was univerſally con- 
ſidered as the murderer. "The King of France even writ 
to Du Crocq his Ambaſſador, to fignify his aſtoniſhment at 
it, and his Letter was ſhown to ſeveral Lords. In ſhort, 
the Earls of Argyle, Morton, Marr, Athil, Glencarn, and 
the Baron of Boyd, meeting at Sterling, ſigned a Conſe— 
deracy, the intent whereof, was to bring the murderers of 
the King to condign Puniſhment, and to cauſe the Queen's 
late Marriage to be diſſolved (6). They hoped to effect 
this the more eaſily, as they had room to believe, the 
Queen herſelf would not be ſorry to be compelled, confi- 
dering the unworthy treatment ſhe had now received from 
her new Spouſe. Melvil fays, he heard her one day call 
for a Knife to ſtab herſelf, not being able to bear his bru- 
tiſh uſage, | TH 

As the Confederates did not queſtion, that the People 
of Edinburgh would countenance their undertaking, they 
had projected to inveſt the City, that the Queen and Both- 
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p. 81, 82. 
Spotis woc d. 


P- 81. 


The Queen 
and Both ; 
wo I Yetire 


to Dunbar. 


well, who were there without Troops, might not eſcape, | uchanan, 


But Bothwell, having notice of their deſign, retired with 
the Queen to Borthwick, They were purſued by the Con- 
federates ; but it was in vain, the Queen and Bothwell 
being now gone to Dunber, Having miſſed their aim, 
the Confederates marched to Edinburgh, where the Gates 
were opened to them, notwithſtanding the endeavours of 


Melvil. 
p· 82. 


Ecinbureh 


declares fir 
? 
rates. 


he Conf. ces 


the Earl of Huntley, the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, and tuchanan, 


the Biſhop of Roſs to the contrary, who were even forced 


four, whom the Queen had made Governor, afforded them 
means to eſcape elſewhere. He gave alſo the Confederates 
to underſtand, he would not give up the Caſtle, but inten- 
ded to ſtand neuter, 1 

Mean time, the Queen and Bothibell drew together 
ſome forces at Dunbar, with all poſſible diligence. 
Confederates were extremely embaraſſed. They had no 
Money: Balfour refuſed to give them any Artillery or 


1 


Melvil. 


to withdraw into the Caſtle, from whence Sir James al-: 


The © ween 


But the and both- 


well march | 
to Edinburęh. | 
Buchanan, 


Ammunition ; and by reaſon of the ill ſucceſs of the en- ng he 
terprize of Borthwick, part of their Troops had deſerted ® *** 


them. So, after feveral conſultations, they had almoſt re- 
ſolved to give over their Projects, and return to their 
homes. The Queen and Bzthwel! being informed of their 
condition, marched immediately towards Edinburgh, in 


hopes of ſurprizing them before they came to any reſolu- 
tion, 


This news being brought to the Confederates in the he Con/e. 


night, inſtead of flying, they reſolved to meet the Queen, ter ge 


and decide the affair by a Battle. This reſolution ſtopped 


ou? to Meet 
ber, 


their Enemies, who finding things take a quite different Buchan: n. 


turn from what they expected, ſuffered them to paſs the 
Es without oppoſition, after which the two Armies ſtood 
very near each other. Then it was, the Queen perceived 
her Troops did not ſerve her heartily, and that but few 
of her Officers and Soldiers were willing to fight in her 
quarrel. 


The knowledge of this inſpiring her with great She ;; . 


fear, ſhe deſired to ſpeak with William Kircaldie Laird of H e. 
Grange, one of the Heads of the Confederates, who com- 40 deſerted 


manded a ſmall Body, more advanced than the reſt of the 4... 


her 


Army. Mircaldie waiting on her, told her plainly, there Melvi:. 
was no hopes of agreement, unleſs ſhe would put away };.\ 
Bothwell, who was reckoned the late King's murderer, Spotiswood, 


and moreover, was married to another Woman ; but on 
that condition, the Confederates would honour and obey 
her as they ought. 


The Queen asking him, whether ſhe . 


e cap "ttt. 


could rely upon his word, he returned to the Conſederates, 4% 20170 


and brought a full power to treat with the Queen 
that ſame condition, 


[4 


be Lords ; 


n 
Whereupon Bothwell ſeeing . and puts 


medy, choſe to retire to Dunbar, and the Queen put %%, inte 


herſelf into the hands of Kircaldie, 
the Confederate Army. The Heads received her with 


2 


who conducted her to I #andr. 


ucha nan. 


Melvil. | 


more reſpect than ſhe expected; but it was with great P. 83. 
difficulty the Soldiers were reſtrained, who cried out againſt Spot swocd. 
her very irreverently. She was conducted | that night ] She ir on. 
to Edinburgh, and lodged in the Provoſt's Houſe, where ed % 


"Fo : Ed: 1 * 
a Guard was ſet on her, fo that ſhe was really a Priſoner. , N 


nd Put into 


It is likely, the Heads were not yet fully determined what C; 


to do with her ; but ſhe afforded them herſelf an occaſion 
to be reſolved, The very night ſhe came to Edinburgh, 
ſhe bribed one of her Guard, and gave him a Letter for 
Bothwell, full of tender and affectionate expreſſions, calling 


(1) Some ſay he had a Bull to abſolve him frem this Inceſt. If ſo, he would not plead it, that he might give occaſion to the annulling of the Marriage, 
"Queen, in her InftruQions to the Biſhop of Dunb/ane, makes this Writing to have been ſigned before ſhe was carried away. See An- 


(3) May 15. At the Palace in Holyrood- houſe, by Adam Bothwell Biſhop of Orkney. Melwil, p. 80. ; 
(4) And People began to think, that the Prince was in danger to be cut off, by him who had lain his Father or Bothwell boaſted, that if be 
could get him once in his hands, he ſhou!d warrant him from revenging his Father's death. Melvil, p. 78, 81. 


(5) Melvil ſpeaks not of this Confederacy. He fays only, that the Earl of Murray retired into France, 
(6) And for that purpoſe aſſembled about three thouſand Men together. Melvil, p. 82. 


without ſhowing the reaſon, Rapin. 


% : 
him 


Melvil. 
p. 84. 
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and then 


ſhut up in 
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Camden. 
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intercepted, 
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Dete ct. 
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p · 208. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. Vol. II. 


him, Her dear Heart, and promiſing never to forſake the 24th of June, and the young King was inaugurated 1565. 

him. This Letter falling into the hands of the confede- the 29th of the ſame month, by the Biſhop of Orkney, 

rate Lords, made them reſolve to be more watchſul over Shortly after, ſome Lords (3), who were not of the A Parry i, 

her, and afforded a pretence to ſhut her up in the Caſtle of Confederacy, met at Hamilton Cattle, to conſult what rt or 

Lich-levin, under the cuſtody of the Earl of Murray's was to be done at this juncture, The Confederates hay- Wen. 

Mother. ing notice thereof, ſent James Melvil, Author of the Me- Melvil. 
The Queen complained bitterly of this uſage, and writ moirs, to know the reaſon of their being aſſembled. They f 85. 

to Kircaldie, reproaching him, that what had been pro- replied, they could not but think it ſtrange, that the King 

miſed her was not performed. Kircaldie anſwered, he had ſhould be crowned, without their being called to the Cere- 

already upbraided the Lords for the ſame ; but they had mony, ſince they had no leſs zeal than the reſt of the 

ſhowed him a Letter under her own hand, which had ftop- Lords, for the good of their Country, and they believed to 

ped his mouth, He ended his Letter with ſaying, he have cauſe to fear there were ill deſigns againſt them, ſince 

could do nothing for her, but adviſe her to think no more ſuch important reſolutions had been taken without conſult- 

of a Man who was married to another, and accuſed of kil- ing them; that therefore they were met, not with intent 

ling her Husband. The Queen, as ſhe read the Letter, to offend any Perſon, but only to provide for their own | 

ſhed a flood of tears. ſafety. Melvil ſays, the wiſeſt of the Confederates were p. 86, 88. 
But a thing which happened a few days after, was ſtill for admitting theſe Lords to their conſultations, but the 

more prejudicial to her. Bothwell coming to Dunbar, ſent others reſolved to exclude them, and that this advice pre- 

a Man to Balfour, Governor of Edinburgh Caſtle, for a vailed, to the great detriment of the Kingdom. Indeed, 

Casket which he had truſted with him. It was a Silver from this ſmall number of Lords aſſembled at Hamilton, 

Casket, preſented to the Queen by Francis II, which ſhe roſe a Party, which declared at length for the Queen, and 

had given to Bothwell, Balfour delivered it to the Meſ- ſerved long to foment the troubles of the Kingdom. 

ſenger ; but if we may believe Buchanan, gave notice of it The Chiefs of the Confederates had not all the ſame Swnd'y Ms. 

to the confederate Lords, who took it from the Bearer. views. Some acted only out of private intereſt, and made 15 we 

However this be, it fell into their hands. They opened uſe of the preſent juncture to ruin their enemies. Others, 

it, and found a great many Love- Verſes and Letters, and in ſigning the Confederacy, intended, to remove the ſcan- 

among the reſt, ſome that contained the whole Plot againſt dal which the Queen's Marriage had given, to get rid of 

the late King, and the manner it was to be executed (1). Bothwell, to put the Queen again in poſſeſſion of the Go- 

But this was not all, Buchanan ſays, there were alſo three vernment, and, perhaps, to limit her Authority by means 

Contracts of Marriage between the Queen and Bozhwell, of the States. "Theſe laſt knowing the Earl of Murray Melvil. 

one of which was written in the Queen's hand before the was returning to Scotland (9), ſent Fames Melvil to in- P. 87. 


King's death. Another was written in the Earl of Hunt- form him of the ſituation of affairs, and to exhort him to 


Bothwell 
retires to 
che Ijles of 
Orkney. 
g uchanan. 


- Melvil. 


p. 84. 


Te uten 


ii obliged 
to refign 


tbe Crown 
to ber Son. 


Buchanan. 


Melvil. 


p. 85 
Camden. 
Spotis wood. 
Hollingſh, 


p. 405. 


p- $5. 


Melvil. 
ibid. 
Camden. 


p. 405» 


he is ol- 
ed to 
appoint a 


2 Regent. 


Sbe nomi- 


nates Mur- 
ray. 
Buchanan. 
Melvil. 


p · 85. 


Buchznan. 
H oilingſh- 


ley's hand, in the interval between the King's death, and behave with great moderation, and above all things, to 

the Queen's third Marriage (2); and the laſt was a Con- avoid an entire rupture with the Queen. They repre- 

tract in form, made at the me of the Nuptials. Proba- ſented to him, that his intereſt required it, becauſe he 

bly, the two firſt were only draughts, ſuppoſing Buchanan would be much more maſter of his on Party, ſo long as 

ſpeaks the truth ; jc | ſays nothing of the Casket or he left the Queen ſome hopes, than if he reduced her aſ- 

Contracts. faden ſays, however, on another occaſion, fairs to ſuch a ſtate, that her enemies would have nothing 

that certain Verſes and Love-Letters were produced againſt more to fear from her. Murray perceived, that indeed 

the Queen; but mentions not the Casket ſpoken of by ſuch a conduct would be advantagious to him, and promiſed _ 
Buchanan. CEN | | to follow their advice. But he was no ſooner arrived, than 7zs Far! if 
The Queen's Captivity, and the ſeizing of her Papers, he ſuffered himſelf to be ſwayed by the violent Men of Mars ar- 
having made Bothwell ſenſible it would not be proper for his Party, who perſuaded him to put affairs beyond the %%. 
him to be in Scotland, he retired to the Iſles of Orkney (3), power of being ever reſtored, This is the repreſentation the Ven. 
where he turned Pyrate for ſome time, either for his ſub- Adelvil gives of the Earl of Murray's Conduct. A few Niehl. 

fiſtence, or to be revenged of the Scots. | days after his arrival, he waited on the Queen, and inſtead 3 

Mean while, the Chiefs of the Confederates conferring of comforting her, as he had done formerly, when ſhe was 

together upon their affairs, conſidered, that if they ſhould under Confinement at Edinburgh, he loaded her with re- 
put the Queen again in poſſeſſion of the Government, proaches. This had like to break her heart; for till 

they could not rely on her Promiſes, or be ſecure againſt then, ſhe was in hopes the Earl of Murray would labour 


her (4). They concluded, therefore, that it was abſolutely to reſtore her. 


neceſſary to deprive her of the Adminiſtration, and to Mean while, the Confederates praying him to accept of He is owned 
that end, ſent the Earl of Lindſay (5), to perſuade her to the Regency, he ſeemed inclined to refuſe it, and deſired a Fam: 


reſign the Crown to the Prince her Son. Camden ſays, a few days to conſider of it: but this was all grimace, and Camden. 
to oblige her to this, ſhe was threatned to be brought to at length, he accepted it (10). Before the States, which Nielvil. 
a publick Trial for the murder of the K ing her Husband, had been convened in his abſence, met, he wric to the 25 3 
for Incontinency, and for breach of Promiſe on the account Hamiltonians, (for ſo were called the Lords aſſembled at the Hamil- 
of Religion. And Melvil affirms, the Earl of Lindſaß Hamilton) to deſire them to come and join with the reſt *97ians 
rders to threaten her if he thought it neceſſary. The of the States, in what ſhould be deemed neceſſary for the g,y.,,un. 
egn was ſtrangely ſurprized at this Propoſition: but good of the Kingdom: but they refuſed to come. An Spotiswood, 
tly judging, it was not in her power to deny what Agreement was talked of ſome time, but there occurred in- 370 
demanded, and that an obſtinate refuſal might draw ſuperable difficulties. Buchanan caſts the whole blame up- . 

n her worſe troubles, ſhe gave her conſent. She did it on the Hamiltonians; and Melvil, on the contrary, upon 

ore readily, as ſhe. was privately told by ſome of the violent Party of the Confederates, with whom the 
onfederates, and Throckmorton the Engliſh Ambaſſa- Regent was joined. All that can be conjectured, is, that 

at whatever ſhe ſigned in Priſon would not be of thoſe who had procured the Aſſembly at Hamilton, inten- 

any force, but might be revoked when ſhe ſhould be at ded to ſerve the Queen, and wanted only a pretence to 
liberty, The contederate Lords willingly agreed, ſhe her- declare, which the Earl of Murray furniſhed them with, 

ſelf ſhould nominate one or more Regents, to govern the perhaps, very imprudently. However this be, Murray 
Kingdom during the Prince's minority. She appointed not thinking fit to defer the Convention of the States, in 

the Earl of Murray, either of her own choice (6), or be- expectation of an agreement with the Hamiltonians, which 

cauſe it was hinted to her, that he was deſired for Regent; to him {till ſeemed more remote, the Regency was con- 

and, in caſe he refuſed the Office, ſhe ſubſtituted the Duke firmed by a Decree, ſubſcribed by above two hundred 

of Chateleraut, the Earl of Argyle, and ſome other Lords (7). Lords and Gentlemen of the greateſt diſtinction, as well 

Then, ſhe was made to ſign all the Acts neceſſary for the Catholicks as Proteſtants. | 1 

reſignation of the Crown ; and notice being ſent to the The new Regent's firſt care was to remove Balfour, Grange 
Earl of Murray, who was in France, the preparations who had rendered himſelf ſuſpected, from the Government _— 
were made for the Inauguration of the new King, who of Edinburgh Caſtle, and to confer it on the Laird of x:jnburgh 
was but a year old, The Queen's reſignation was figned Grange. Mean while, the Hamiltonians, at the head of Caf. 


Puchanan · 

| - | Melvil. 

(1) Theſe Letters were firſt publiſhed at the end of Buchanan's Detection; others have fince been printed at London in 1726, by Mr. Edward Simmonds, p. 90. 
under Mary's name, but do not agree with the former. | 250 | | Spotiswoods 

(2) Dated April 5. See Buchanan's Detect. 

(3) And from thence to the Schetland Iſles. Buchanan. | He : . 

(4) Lidington, and ſome others, were for reſtoring her to her Authority on theſe Terms, That the King's Mutderers ſhould be puniſhed ; That care ſhould 
be taken of the Prince's Perſon ; and that Borhevell ſhould be divorced from her, and Religion eſtabliſhed. Others were, for her abdicating the Kingdom in 
behalf of her Son, and being ſent in perpetual Exile, either in France or England. Others were of Opinion, that ſhe ſhould be tried, and con den ned t) 
perpetual Impriſonment, and her Son crowned in her room. And others again, That ſhe ſhould loſe her Crown and Life together. Camden, p. 405. 

(5) And the Lord Ruthwen. Spotisword, p. 211. 

(6) Melvil fays, ſhe deſired the Lord Murray to be the firſt Regent, p. 85. | 6 

(7) Matthew Earl of Lenox, Fohn Earl of Atbol, Fames Earl of Morton, Alexander Earl of Glencarn, and Fobn Earl of Marr. Camden, p. 405+ 
Buchanan, | 

8) The Lords Hamilton, Paſly, Fleming, Boid, Jobn Hamilton Biſhop of St. Andrew's, &c, Melvil, p. 85. 
9) He came to Edinburgh, Auguſt 11. Spot is word, p. 211. ? | 
(10) He was elected Regent, Auguſt 20, Sporiaword, p. 212. 
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Bock XVII. 


being neglected, and refuſed to acknowledge the Earl of 


Murray tor Regent. It was eaſy to perceive, their aim, 
on that pretence, was to form a Party for the Queen, 
And indeed, ſome time after they met at Dunbarton, and 
ſigned an aſſociation, the intent whereof was to releaſe 
the Queen, and replace her on the Throne. Twelve 
Lords (1), of whom the Earl of Argyle and the Biſhop of 
St. Andrew's were the firſt that ſubſcribed the bond of aſſoci- 
ation. But the Earl of Argyle deſerted this Party preſently 
aſter, and came to the Parliament. This Lord, who fre- 
quently chang'd ſides, did not remain long with the Party 
he had eſpouſed. As for the Duke of Chateleraut he was 
then in France about his own private concerns. This aſ- 
ſociation was not at firſt very formidable to the Regent ; 
but it became ſo afterwards, becauſe all the Male-Contents 
of the King's party join'd it by degrees, it not being eaſy 
for the Regent to pleaſe all. | 
During the reſt of the year, the Regent took into his 
hands all the ſtrong places of the Kingdom, and beſtowed 
the offices and governments as he judged neceflary for the 
preſervation of the publick peace. He took care, above 
all things to cauſe juſtice to be adminiſtred punQually and 
impartially. Melvil blames him only for one thing; 
namely, his not being fo diligent as he might have been, 
in gaining the Hamiltonians. But it muſt be conſidered, 
Melvil himſelf manifeſtly leaned to that Party. The 


Queen valued and loved him, and conſequently it was 


natural to wiſh her reſtoration. He plainly ſhews in his 
Memoirs, that he heartily deſired ſhe might be replaced 
on the Throne, which made him blame thoſe who op- 
poſed it. | | 5 
The knowledge of the affairs of Scotland, is ſo abſo- 


lutely neceſſary for underſtanding the motives of Queen 
Elizabeth's Conduct and Politicks, that it is not to be 


thought ſtrange, that I have given ſo particular an account 


of what paſſed in that Kingdom. The ſequel will juſtify, 


Elizabeth 
demands © 
Calais. 
April 28. 
Camden. 
Speed, 

p. 833, Sc. 


France 


: . refuſes its 


as I hope, this long digreſſion. I return now to the affairs 
of England. 

The Term for the reſtitution of Calais being expired, 
Elizabeth ſent into France Sir Thomas Smith Secretary of 


State, and Sir William Winter Maſter of the Naval-Stores, 


to demand that Place of the King, according to the Treaty 
of Cateau. But nothing was farther from the King of 
France's thoughts. He appointed Commiſſioners to treat 
with the Engliſb Ambaſſadors, as if it was to be conſider- 


ed again to whom that Place was to belong, and as if 


the Treaty of Cateau was to be reckoned as nothing. 


Michael Hoſpital Chancellor, who was firſt Commiſſioner, 


made, on this occaſion, a long Speech, of which it will 
be ſufficient to relate the ſubſtance, to ſhew how ground- 
leſs were the reaſons with which he ſupported the Refuſal 


of Calais. He ſaid, 


„ the Monarchy itſelf. 


« By the ſame right the Eng/h demand Calais, they 
„ may as well claim Paris; for the one, as well as the 
other, was won and loft by arms (2). 

„The Englih plead a new Title to 


Calais, whereas 
<« the King of France's Title is 


of the ſame date with 
„Though the Engliſh had it in poſſeſſion above two 
hundred years, yet the Right was as much in the Kings 


of France, as were the Dukedoms of Guienne and Nor- 


«© mandy, which the Engliſb detained a long time by 
force. And therefore it could not be ſaid, the French 
had conquered Calais and thoſe Dukedoms, but only 
«© recovered what belonged to them. 


« Preſcription of Time is of no conſideration among 


Princes, but Right always takes place, and by the Law 


of the Twelve Tables, the Authority remains perpetual 
* againſt an Enemy. | NE 

Though the Engl;/b undertook the late War for the 
© ſake of Calais, yet that place was not mentioned in 
the Treaty of Tree, and thereby they owned they had 
no farther pretenſions to it. | 

* The Clauſe inſerted in the Treaty of Troye, relatin 
to the reſervation of Rights, concerns only ſmall ing 
<< inſignificant matters, and not the reſtitution of Calais, 
„which is an Article of the greateſt importance. 

The pretended attempts of Francis II. in Scotland, 
„could by no means affect the Right of Charles IX. his 
<* Succeſſor, Indeed, the very intentions of private Per- 


* ſons are in ſome reſpects liable to the Laws; but the 


cc 


<< caſe of Princes is quite different. | 
* The late King, in aiding the Queen of Scotland his 

<* Wife, did no more than the Engliſb themſelves had done 
in ſeizing Havre de Grace, under colour of keeping it 


* for the King. Moreover, they furniſhed the Prince 
(x) Eleven only. Belvil p. 88. 


C1 


= 


23. ELTZABETH 


whom was the Earl of Argyle, loudly complained of their 


81 


e of Cond# with Money, and therefore have forfeited 1567. 


«© their claim to Calais. 

«© When it pleaſed God that the French ſhould recover 
Calais, he ſet the natural bounds between the King- 
« doms of France and England, according to the Poet: 


« Et penitus toto diviſos orbe Britannos. 
© In a word, if any one had the aſſurance to ꝓropoſe 


© to the King the reſtitution of Calais, he would deſerve 
not only death, but a worſe puniſhment, damnation.” 


Smith replied, he would not ſtay to ſhew the weak- 7%: Engiith 


<6 neſs of the Arguments alledged by the Chancellor, be- 


Amvaſſador's 
A nfver, 


s cauſe he could not believe, the refuſing to reſtore Calais Camden. 
„ would in good earneſt be founded upon reaſons ſo little Speed. 


<< plauſible. 


'T here was a Treaty made expreſly on this 
cc 


account, which the Chancellor never mentioned, as if 
he had forgot, that upon this Treaty, ſigned, ratified, 


0 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 

cc 

cc 


England's demand was grounded. Neither did he in- 
tend to loſe time in combating maxims, which, if ad- 


of no effect: but would content himſelf with anſwering 
two objections, which were the moſt ſpecious. As for 
the Treaty of Troye, he appealed to ſome of the Com- 
miſſioners, who were preſent at the concluſion of that 


of Calais ſhould be compriſed in the general reſervation 
of Rights, and that the reaſon which they alledged to 
hinder the Town of Calais from being reſerved by 
name was, becauſe the eight years were not yet ex- 
«© pired. As for Havre de Grace, the Engliſh made a 
<6 peaceable entry, being invited by the Inhabitants and 


the People of Normandy. In ſhort, as for the Money 


<< lent to the Prince of Conde, the King of France him- 
* ſelf owned it was for his ſervice, ſince it was to pay the 


and ſworn to by the King of France, the Queen of 


German Soldiers, who threatened to ravage the King- | 


% dom.” But all theſe reaſons were to no purpoſe, France 
being reſolved not to part with Calais. I ſhall obſerve 


here by the way, that the Chancellor of France did not 


uſe, in order to evade the reſtitution of Calais, the Ar- 
guments taken from the Treaty itſelf of Cateau, as he 
might have juſtly done, if that Treaty were expreſſed in 


the Terms, or after the manner mentioned by the French 
Hiſtorians, | 


Treaty, whether it was not agreed, that the reſtitution 


mitted, would render all Treaties between Series / 


It was not the Chancellor's arguments that hindered Elizabeth's 


Elizabeth from aſſerting her right to Calais; but the fitu- ® 


eajons to 


d «mble, 


ation of her affairs, which permitted her not to enter into 
a war with France. Her intention was not to invade, but 
to defend and maintain herſelf on the Throne, in ſpite of 


the endeavours of her enemies. This was her only care, 
Hence it was that 


during the whole courſe of her Reign. 
ſhe ſometimes ſeemed willing to marry, though, in all ap- 
pearance, ſhe had no ſuch deſire. 


I 


he firſt ſhe decoyed Camden. 


with this hope, was the Archduke Charles of Auſtria, the Hollingſh, 


ſame that was propoſed to the Queen of Scotland by the 
Cardinal of Lorrain. She carried her diſſimulation ſo far, 
as to ſend Thomas Ratcliffe Earl of Suſſex in embaſſy to 
the Emperor Maximilian, to ſettle the marriage-articles, 


the Emperor on his part having diſpatched Count Stalberg 


to keep her in this good reſolution. The Earl of Suſſex 
ſtayed five months at Vienna about this negotiation, go- 
ing thither under colour of carrying the Emperor the 
Order of the Garter. But he was accompanied with the 
Lord Worth, the Earl of Leicefler's Creature, who was 
ordered by his Patron to defeat the negotiation as much as 


poſſible, by tacitly hinting to the imperial Court, that the 


Queen had no deſign to marry, whatever ſhe pretended. 
The Emperor found afterwards, that North was better 
informed than the Ambaſſador, who, fearing the Queen 
would eſpouſe the Earl of Leicgſter, did his utmoſt to ad- 
juſt all differences and remove the objections. The main 
difficulty was to find expedients upon the article of Reli- 


gion, which ſhould ſatisfy both Courts. The Emperor 


relaxed as much as he could, and the Earl, on his part, 
did all that lay in his power to remove this obſtacle. They 
were now apreed, that the Archduke ſhould have the Title 
of King of England, and Guardianſhip of the Children, in 


caſe the Queen died firſt. As to Religion, after the Em- 


peror had often, but in vain, demanded the Privilege of a 
publick Church for the Archduke, he conſented at length, 


that he ſhould be ſatisfied with a private Chapel in ſome 


part of the Royal Palace, where no Engliſbman ſhould be 
admitted; and if his way of Worſhip happened to give 
any offence, he ſhould for bear it for a time, and be pre- 
ſent with the Queen at the Service of the Church of Eng- 


land. But this affair being debated in the Council of 


(2) There was an expreſs Treaty for Calais; but there was none for Paris Rapin. 
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The HISTORY 


England, the Queen ſent the Earl of Sur word, that ſhe 


The Neg7'2- could not admit even of this. So the Negotiation was 


tion is brok 


* 
4 
67 


SL] 
(Crmden. 


Remark on 
15 occaſion, 


broke off, though without noiſe, with marks of eſteem and 
friendſhip mutually given by the Emperor and the Queen. 
By the way, this obſtacle concerning Religion, was the 
means the Queen always uſed to break oft all the Negs- 
tiations about her Marriage. And therefore ſhe ever treated 
with Catholick Princes, becauſe ſhe was ſure of breaking 
off the Negotiation whenever ſhe pleaſed. As for the 
Proteitant Princes, who offered themſelves whilit ſhe was 
of age to marry, ſhe took care to let them ſoon know, 


Elizabeth's they had nothing to hope for. This behaviour confirms 


Policy. 


Emb 420% from 
Mutcc vy. 


Camden. 


Troubles In 


Ire land. 


Camden. | 
Stow. 


the ſuſpicion which had been always entertained, that ſhe 
had made a ſettled reſolution never to ſubmit to the ma- 
trimonial yoke, though her affairs obliged her ſometimes 
to pretend the contrary. | | 
This year arrived at London Ambaſſadors from John Ba- 
filrwitz, Grand Duke of Muſcovy, Their publick Com- 
miſſion was, to confirm and renew the Favours which the 
Czar their Maſter had granted to the Zngl;/þ Merchants, 
aſſociated by the name of he 1 Company. But with 
theſe Ambaſſadors returned Anthony Fenkinſon an Engliſb- 
Man, who had made a long ſtay in that Country, and was 
charged with ſome private inſtructions (1). The Czar's 
deſign was to make with Elizabeth a league offenſive and 
defenſive, with a mutual obligation to afford each other a 
ſafe retreat, in caſe either ſhould be driven out of their Do- 
minions. This Prince, who was a great Tyrant, was 
willing to provide for his ſafety, being apprehenſive his Sub- 
jets would not always ſuffer his Tyranny. The Queen 
returned him a doubtful anſwer, which he had no reafon 
to be pleaſed with, and yet he granted, two years after, 
to the Engliſh Merchants, Privileges which very much 
conduced to render their trade with Muſcovy flouriſhing. 
About this time there were Commotions in {reland, oc- 
caſioned by the Rebellion of Shan-Oneal, a Lord of great 
intereſt in the North ; but which ended with the death of 


Houlingh. the Rebel, who was ſlain by his own People. 


Death of the 
Duc beſs of 

Norſolk. 
Camden. 


The Duke of Nor falt, who was one of thoſe that were 
moſt in the Queen's favour, loſt his Ducheſs this year (2), 
and by that means unfoitunately ſaw himſelf in a condi— 
tion to form projects which proved his deſtruction (3). 


Afpairs:of 9 The Affairs of the Lotu- Countries were very much al- 
Low-Coun tered during this year, The great Men were divided, and 


tries. 
G rotius. 
Strada. 


gas of 


France. 


Mezeral. 
Thuanus. 


P. Daniel. 


ſeveral had betrayed the common cauſe. The Prince of 


Orange was withdrawn to his Governments, Count Horn 
to his own Houſe, and Count Zgmont continued with the 
Governeſs, who improving this diſſention, revoked what- 
ever ſhe had been forced to grant to the Reformed, Then 
the ſent for Forces out of Germany, and raiſed ſome Mal- 
loan Regiments. Shortly after Philip IT. reſolved to fend 
the Duks of Alva into the Loto- Countries, with an Army 
of native Spaniards, to chaſtiſe both the Nobles and People. 
_ Whereupon, the Prince of Orange retiring into Germany, 
the Duke of Alva entered the Country at the head of his 
Army, without any oppoſition, At his Arrival at Bru//els, 
the Ducheſs of Parma put the Government into his hands, 
and then the Duke exerciſed cruelties which it is needleſs 
to relate, ſince they are univerſally known. The Counts 
of Egnmzinat (4) and Horn loſt their lives by the hand of the 
Hangman, whilſt Montigny ſuffered the ſame puniſhment 
in Shain, and all the Priuce of Orange's Lands were con- 
fiſcated. „ 5 3 
On the other hand, the Court of France, under colour 
of ſearing the Duke of Alva, who was to paſs near the 
Borders, levied {1x thouſand Soitzers, with deſign to ex- 
tirpate the Huguenots, whilſt the Duke of Alva ſhould do 
the ſame in the Netherlands, purſuant to the agreement at 
Bayonne, It is eaſy to fee, that in ſuch a juncture, El- 
zabeth could not attempt the Recovery of Calais. It was 
ſufficient if ſhe could avert the Flames which threatened 
England. Mean while, the Prince of Conde, having with 
difficulty eſcaped the Snares of the Court, re- aſſembled the 
Huguenots by the Admiral's help, and was very like to 
have ſucceeded in his deſign of carrying away the King at 
Meaux. After this diſappointment, he went and blocked 
up Paris. In ſhort, on the 1oth of November was fought 
at the Gates of Paris a Battle, wherein the Conſtable 
Montmorency was ſlain, _ This Action not being deciſive, 
the Prince marched to meet Caſimir, Count Palatine, 
who was bringing him an aid of three thouſand Foot, and 
ſix thouſand five hundred Horſe. In September, La Nout, 
one of the chief of the Huguenots, took Orleans. Thus 


408 
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all the neighbouring Countries of England, namely, Scot- 
land, France, and the Low-Countries, were in trouble and 
confuſion, whilſt the Engliſb, by the wiſe management of 
the Queen, enjoyed a profound Peace. 

It was however at the expence of her own, that Eliza- 1563 
beth ſecured the repoſe of her People. She had to fear Fir, 
both at home and abroad, and conſequently was obliged to Pros hes. 
attend perpetually as well to foreign as domeſtick affairs 8 

5 BUennts; 
in order to prevent the deſigns of her Enemies. The flate France. 
of the Huguenots in France made her very uneaſy. Their dn, 
Enemies were likewiſe her's, and as there was little appear- 
ance of their withſtanding the Catholicks, who were a 
hundred to one, and ſupported by the authority Royal, ſhe 
was apprehenſive, that after their extirpation, the ſtorm 
would fall upon England. It was ſcarce to be doubted, 
that the War, which was waging at once with the Pro- 
teſtants of France and the Low-Countries, was the effect of 
the mutual Counſels of the French and Spaniſb Courts, and 
that the deſtruction of the Proteſtant Religion was the prin- 
cipal object theſe two Courts had in view. Elizabeth 
therefore thought it abſolutely neceſſary, to let the King of 
France know, the was concerned for the preſervation of the 
Huguenots, whatever reaſon ſhe might have to complain 
of their behaviour to her. Lo that purpoſe the ordered 
Norris, her Ambaſlador to Charles IX, to intercede ear- 
neſtly for them, and give to underſtand, ſhe knew her own 
intereſt too well to ſuffer them to be entirely ruined, 
Theſe threats from England, the reſolution of the Hugue- 
nots, and their aſſiſtance from Germany, produced a good 
eftect, and procured them a Peace. But it was only a 
treacherous Peace, wherein the Court intended only to de- 
ceive them, and which for that reaſon was called after- 
wards the Lame Peace. Catherine de Medici knowing it 
would not be long before the War would re-kindle, refolv- 


1567. 


ed to be beforehand, to prevent Elizabeth from aſſiſting the 


Huguenots. To that end ſhe began now to hint to the 
Engliſh Ambaſſador a marriage betwixt Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Anjou, who was but ſeventeen years of age. I 
ſhall ſpeak elſewhere of the Sequel of this projeR. 8 

At the ſame time Philip II. ſhewed his ſpite againſt Q b. 
Elizabeth, by confining her Ambaſlador (5) to a country n, 22 
Village. On the other hand, Sir John Hawkins, an En- zh. 


zabeth. 
gliſb Merchant, who was gone to trade in the Bay of Camden. 


Mexico with five Ships, by virtue of the Treaty between 


Charles V. and Henry VIII, was inſulted by the Spaniſi 
Fleet, which took and rifled three of his Ships. Theſe 


outrages were very grievous to Elizabeth, eſpecially as the 


Merchants loudly murmured, and were importunate for a 
War with Spain. But ſhe did not think proper then to 
ſhew her reſentment, for fear of being engaged farther than 
the ſituation of her affairs would permit. She had the more 
reaſon not to enter into a War of this nature, as at the 
ſame time the affairs of Scotland, which touched her more 
nearly, took a new turn, and might be to her of very great 
conſequence, . 5 | 

Queen Mary was Priſoner at Loch-levin : but that did A 
not hinder her from having {till a ftrong Party con- —_ 
ſiſting of all the Catholicks, with thoſe that envied and Mt | 
hated the Earl of Murray, or ſuch as were in credit p. 90, 
about him. Indeed, moſt of thoſe Men little regarded yo, 
the Queen, but thought ſhe could afford them a plau- ** 
ſible pretence to act againſt the Regent, and it was this 
that cauſed them to declare for her. On the other 


ſide, in the Regent's Party itſelf, which was called the 


King's, there were ſome who were ingaged in it purely 
to ruin Bothwell, whom they hated and feared, Theſe 
imagined, if they could get him out of the way, things 
would return to their proper channel, and the Queen 


might marry ſome Prince, who would cauſe Scotland to 


flouriſh again. Kircaldie, who was of this number, be- Grange .- 
ing informed, that Bothwell was playing the Pyrate near /* Ball. 


the Iſles of Schetland, equipped two Veſſels, and reſolv- , why | 


eſcapes t9 


ed to go in Chace of him, believing all troubles would Denmark, 


ceaſe with his death, He was ſo fortunate as to meet with — ba 
him. He purſued and obliged him at length to run his Priſon 
Ship a-ſhore, and eſcape to land in his Boat. But his Buchanan. 
Ship was taken with his Servants, who, it is ſaid, gave in- 3 5 
formation of many things concerning the late King's mur- * ** 
der, which reflected on the Queen. But there is no rely- 

ing upon ſuch ſort of publick reports. Bothwell having the 

good fortune to eſcape, but not knowing which way to fly, 
reſolved at laſt to retire into Denmark, where he was 


taken up and thrown into Priſon. He lived there ten 


(1) He tcok an accurate Map of Ruſſia, and was the firſt Engliſhman who ventured through the Caſpian Sea, into the Country of the Bactriant. Camden, 


g (2) She was his third Wife, with whom he had lived about a year. Her Name was Elizabeth ; ſhe was Daughter of Sir Francis Leiburne, Knight, and 
Widow of Jenas Lord Dacres of Gillefland. Dugdale's Baron, Vol. II. p. 276. | 

(3) This year alſo, in Fanuary, died Doctor Vigelas Motten, Dean of Canterbury and York, often mentioned in this Hiſtory, Camden, p. 408. 
On June 8. Sir Thomas Satkwill:" was created Baron of Buchbar. Stow, p. 661. 

(4) Charles Lameral, Count of Egmont was beheaded at Bruſſels in the beginning of July. The French Ambaſſador, who was a private Spectator of the 
Executicn, is ſaid to have writ to Charles IX. King of France, © That he had ſeen that Head ſtruck off, whoſe Valour had made France twice tremble: 
Alluding to the Battles of St. Quintin and Graveling. The Flemings were ſo fond of him, that his Execution made them loſe all Patience. No Offers from 
Philip could quiet them, and they never left purſvigg their revenge, till they had entirely ſhook off the Sand Yoke Strada, de Bell, Belg. l. 2. 


Y r Camden, p. 410. 
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Book XVII. 


years in extreme miſery, which turned his Brains. Cam- 
den affirms, that before his death, he ſolemnly proteſted the 
Queen was in no degree privy to the Murder of the King her 
Husband (1). But, according to cuſtom, this Author does 
not ſay from whence he had this particular (2). 
eber of Bothwell being no longer to be feared, all thoſe that had 
tbe Regert's declared againſt the Queen from their hatred to hiin, for- 
%%% bee ſook the King's Party, ſome privately, others openly. 
Buchanan» Lidington and the Lord Boyd were amongſt thoſe who 
Meivil. feigned to be ſtill attached to the Regent, in order to have 
ul r des. a fairer opportunity to do the Queen Service. The Earl 
5 of Argyle wavered for a time, but at laſt quitted the Earl 
of Murray, and joined the other Party. 
Mean while, the Regent being gone to Glaſcaw, heard 
a few days after, that the Queen had made her eſcape 
from Loch-levin (3), and was at Hamilton Caſtle, but 
twelve Miles from Glaſcow. This News quickly ſpread- 
ing, the Lord Boyd, who was of the Regent's Council, 
forſook him immediately and went to the Queen. 
<-nrbs The Regent was extremely perplexed, eſpecially as he 
gelte learned at the ſame time, that the Queen's Friends 
ket, were drawing People together from all ſides, and flock- 
ed to her in great numbers. This made him ſenſible, he 
muſt either forſake the Party, or try the fortune of a 
Battle. He choſe the laſt, and aſſembling ſome forces, 
though in number very inferior to the Queen's, he depart- 
ed from Glaſcow, at the very time the Queen was march- 


1568. 


The Queen 
ej: apes ont 
of Prien. 
Dcbanan. 
Melvil. 
2 
Sputiſwocd- 


M-lvi ing to give him battle. Melvil ſays, the Queen's deſign 
p- 99, 91- at firſt was not to fight, having left Hamilton Caſtle only 
to retire to Dunbarton, but that the Archbiſhop of St. An- 
drew's and the reſt of the heads of the Party (4) were for 
hazarding a battle, truſting to their numbers, and hoping 
to govern in the Queen's name, when the Regent was 
Buchanan. vanquiſhed. Be it as it will, this Army, fix thouſand 
Camden. ftrong (5), advancing towards Glaſcoto, met the Regent 
| who had but four thouſand Men, and the Battle began. It 
Barle is needleſs to give a deſcription of it here (6). It ſuffices 


wherein the to ſay in a word, the Queen loſt the day, and, for fear 


. e of falling into the hands of her Enemies, fled towards the 
dle fin Borders of England. She choſe for her firſt retreat the 


1wards the Houſe of Maxwell Baron of Herris (7): But a few days 


Ae aſter, not keg. herſelf ſafe there, or in any other place 
p. 91 in the Kingdom, ſhe reſolved to retire into England. Upon 
Buchanan. 


the leaſt attention to what had paſſed hitherto between E- 


Camden. 


| Srotifwoos, Tizabeth and Mary, and to the juſt reaſons they had to di- 


Anderſon's ſtruſt, and conſider each other as real Enemies, notwith- 
Cale, ſtanding their external demonſtrations of a mutual friend- 
S, ſhip, which was all diſſimulation, it will not be thought, 
that Mary would have voluntarily taken refuge in Eng- 

land, had it been in her choice to retire elſewhere. But 

there was a neceſſity either of falling once more into the 

hands of the Scots her Enemies, or of throwing herſelf in- 

to the arms of Elizabeth. Of the two dangers, one was 

near and infallible: the other was yet diſtant, and not ſo 


certain, as to deſtroy all hopes of finding aſſiſtance in that 


be gees into Queen's generoſity. However this be, ſhe ſent one of her 


England, Servants, John Beton, to Elizabeth, to deſire her protec- 
ang jends a 


14 eder ts tion and leave to retire into England. Camden ſays, ſhe 
Elzabech. ſent by the ſame Meſſenger a Diamond, which ſhe had re- 
Leſl-y's Ne- ceived from her as a pledge of her friendſhip, and promiſe 


ns to aſſiſt her to the utmoſt of her power, when there ſhould 
Camden. be occaſion, And yet this ſame Author has inſerted, 


Spotitwood. under the year 1582 of his Annals, a Letter of Mary to 


Blackwood: FJizabeth, wherein it appears this Diamond was ſent back 
| before the Battle of Gla/cow. Beſides, though Elizabeth 
may poſſibly have added to her Preſent of the Diamond 

ſome tender and affectionate expreſſions, with ſome general 
promiſes, it is not likely ſhe intended to oblige herſelf fo 

far as Camden would inſinuate. This is what I believe for 

ſeveral reaſons, Firſt, it is certain Elizabeth was never 

ſo well- affected to Mary. Secondly, ſuch an engagement 

was directly contrary to her intereſt, which required not 

ſhe ſhould be ſo careful of her Rival's proſperity. Laſtly, 

no time can be aſſigned, when Elizabeth was under any 

_ neceſſity to carry her diſſimulation to that height. Camden 


poſſibly overturn, 


Camden, p. 410. 
(4) Chiefly the Houſe of Hamilton. Some ſaid, that the Archbiſh 
and the Lord of Arbrotb the Vanguard. 


Grange, See Melvil's Memoirs, p. 91. 
(7) Dundreven in Galloway. Blackwood, p. 231. 


* Tom. III. P · 10, Ee. 


Which Words don't ſeem to give Camden occaſion to ſay, as Rapin here im 


with a hearty Senſe of, &c, 


(2) By Bothwell, Queen Mary had a Daughter, who was a Nun at Mere Dame de Soiſſons, | 
(3) On May 2, By the aſſiſtance of George Douglaſs, half Brother to the Regent: whoſe Mother was likewiſe thought to be concerned in it Hacbanan. 


(8) Camden's account is confirmed by Leſley's Negotiation, from whence it 


(12) And June 16. was removed to Bolton, a Houſe belonging to the Lord Scroop, Warden of the Weſt- Marches: Anderſen's Collect. Tom. IV. p. 6. 
(73) Camden's Words are, She ſeemed at leaſt touched, (for who can dive into the Hearts of Princes, of which they who are wiſe always keep the 
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adds, Elixabeth ſent word to Mary by the ſame Beton, 1568. 
that ſhe would give her all the proofs of friendſhip which Elizabeth”: 
could be expected from a Siſter. But as I have often JG“ 
hinted, it is not always ſafe to rely wholly on the teſti- Camden. 
mony of this Author (8). However, before this anſwer My 
arrived, Mary fearing to be diſcovered in her retreat, took © #n 
boat (9), and camg to'//jrkintom in Cumberland, attended e 
only by the Lords Herris and Fleming, and a few Servants, 5 
The ſame day ſhe writ to Elizabeth, acquainting her with $4. 4, --: 
her arrival in England. She told her in the Letter, that“ £-«b-th, 
having eſcaped out of Priſon, and intending to go to Ce, 
Dunbarton, her Enemies came againſt her to diſpute her \nd-rin, 
paſſage (10), and defeated her Army: That this misfor- I. IV. h. 
tune obliged her to quit her Kingdom, where ſhe could 
not be with ſafety, to come and implore her Protection, 
and ſhe intreated her to cauſe her to be conducted to her 
Preſence. She ſaid alſo in the ſame Letter, That her Ene- 
mies, after murdering her Servant before her Face, bad com- 
mitted a new Crime, which they pretended to charge hor 
with, though themſelves had plotted it, as appears by a IWri- 
ting under their own Hands and Seals. It is this doubtleſs 
which gave Camden occaſion to ſay under the year 1567, 
that the Earls of Murray and Morton bound themſelves by 
a Writing to ſupport Bothwell when he ſhould have killed 
the King (11). If this Writing, which never appeared, 
were really true, it would evidently follow that Mary was 
not ignorant of Bochrbell's being Author of the King 
her Husband's murder, ſince ſhe knew Murray and Mor- 
ton had promiſed to ſcreen him. But it is not likely, ſhe 
would have made ſuch a confeſſion to Elizabeth. Beſides, 
on ſuppoſition that Mary's Letter was ſuch as Camden re- 
preſents it, ſhe does not name the Earl of Murray, She 
only imputes to her Enemies the crime ſhe herſelf was 
accuſed of. We ſhall ſee hereafter how ſhe maintained 
what ſhe had advanced, and after what manner ſhe made 
her defence. 

Elizabeth being informed the Queen of Scots was in Flizab-th 


England after the loſs of a Battle, ſent Sir Francis Knolles reſet 75 
ary 17 / 4 


has juſtiſied 
tleman's Houſe, where ſhe was treated as a Queen. 4c 


Mary writes a ſecond Letter, according to Camden, in- hann, W. 
treating her either to admit her to her preſence, or give g'tjations. 
her leave to depart elſewhere. Camden ſays, That Eliza- e 

beth was touched with Compaſſion (13), becauſe the Queen 3 


Anderſon's 


of” Scots offered to debate her Cauſe before her, and engaged Collect. 
to prove her Adverſaries guilty of the Crime they unjuſtly J. V P. A. 


laded her with. But this Hiſtorian ſtretches a little too 


far what Mary ſaid in her Letter, ſince ſhe did not offer 

to prove her Adverſaries guilty, as indeed ſhe never at- 

tempted it. There is not a ſingle word in Camaen's 

Annals concerning the Queen of Scots, but what muſt be 

guarded againſt, We are going to ſee Elizabeths Com- 

paſſion for this Queen, She ſent her word, that as ſhe 

ſtood charged by the Voice of the publick, with being 

privy to the murder of the King her Husband, or at leaſt 

with not inquiring after the Murderers, and with keep- 

ing ſtill in her ſervice, and in her very Houſe ſuch as were 

accuſed of being Accomplices, ſhe could not ſee her till ſhe 

had cleared herſelf of ſo heinous an accuſation, and defired 

to know in what manner ſhe intended to juſtify herſelf. 

Whereupon, it was agreed, that Elizabeth ſhould hear her 

defence, and protect her if innocent. It is very proba- 

ble, or rather certain, that herein Elizabeth intended only 

to gain time, and have a pretence to detain her till ſhe 

had determined what was to be done, which her Council 

was at no ſmall loſs to know, TY 5 
There were on this occaſion ſeveral ways to be taken, 8 

and each had its difficulties, But, as it is very uſual in the 0 7 

Councils of Princes, the Star by which the Miniſters and 4. Aa, 

Counſellors were guided, was not Juſtice or Equity, but Camden. 

the Queen's ſafety. In much the ſame caſe Henry IV. 

ſtayed the King of Scotland's eldeſt Son, who was after- 

wards King himſelf, under colour that he was come into 


his Dominions without his leave, and that Prince was de- 


(1) Her conſenting to marry him fo ſoon after her Husband's murder, carries with it a very ſtrong Preſumption, which nothing but a direct proof can 


Febb's Collect. Tom. II. p. 610. 


f N op of st. Audreros intended to cauſe the Queen to marry the Lord Hamilton, in caſe they 
had obtained the Victory. And the Queen herſelf feared the ſame. Mfelvil, p. g1. | : 
(5) Buchanan ſays, it conſiſted of about fix thouſand five hundred fighting Men, I. 19. On the Queen's fide, the Earl of Argy/e commanded the Battle, 


l 1 And on the other fide, the Regent led the Battle, and the Earl of Morton the Vanguard. Melull, p. 91. 
(6) Melvil deſcribes this Battle at large, (which was fought on May 13. 


Buchanan, I. 19.) The Victory was owing to the Conduct of the Laird of 


is viſibly taken, and on whoſe Credit it entirely reſts. See Anderſon's Colledt, 


(9) She got into a Fiſher-boat at Kircadbright, with eighteen or twenty Perſons. 
(10) The contrary appears by the Teſtimony of Melvil above-mentioned. Rapin. 
(11) The Words in Camden are: They went ſo far as to charge me with a new pretended Crime, and fign this Accuſation with their own hands.” 


Spotifevood, p. 217. Anderſon's Colle, Tom. 4. p. 2, Cc. 
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Camden. 


N 
The HISTORY 


tained till the reign of Henry VI. It cannot be denied, 
that 2 Sovereign has power to ſeize a foreign Prince, who 
enters his Territories without a Saſe- conduct. But there 
are caſes wherein ſtriẽt Right becomes the greateſt Injuſ- 
tice. Such was that of Henry IV. with regard to the 
Prince of Scotland. But in Mary's caſe, the Circumſtances 
appeared ſtill more favorable. It was, a Woman, van- 
quiſhed by her own Subjects, whoſe violence ſhe feared, 
and who, far from being ſuſpected of any ill deſign againſt 
England, was come only for refuge, and to implore the 
proteQion of a Queen her near Relation, who had always 
affected to give her marks of her friendſhip. So to con- 
fider the Queen's fault, only as a ſort of breach of the 
Law of Nations, ſhe did not deſerve to be detained in 
Captivity. But as I faid, itis notalways by theſe maxims 
that Sovereigns are guided, The point in debate in the 
Engliſh Council, was, not to ſearch for what was moſt 
conſonant to juſtice or generoſity, but what was moſt ad- 
vantagious (1). The various courſes therefore which might 


Anſon be taken with reſpect to the Queen of Scots were examined, 


Collect. 


T. IV. p. 44 


in order to chuſe the moſt beneficial to Elizabeth. The 


Se. 102, Oc. firſt was to feſtore her to the Throne, for an example, 


Elizabeth 
reſylwes to 
detain her. 
Camden. 


- E1:zabeth's 
Policy. 25 


that Subjects ſhall not expel their Sovereigns with Impu- 
nity. But though this was what £/zabeth ſhould have done 
as a Sovereign, yet other more particular Conſiderations 
hindered her from endeavouring to reftore and render more 
powerful, a Queen whom ſhe juſtly looked upon as a dan- 
gerous Rival. For the ſame reaſon it was to be feared, if 
ſhe ſent her back to Scotland, though without Succours, 
her Faction would revive, and one Victory, which was 


not impoſſible, might render her abſolute. In that caſe 


ſhe might recall the French into Scotland, and purſue the 
execution of the projects formed in France, in the reign 
of Francis II. her Husband. On the other hand, if ſhe 
were ſent over to France, there was no certainty that ihe 
would not return to Scotland, Beitdes, if the King of 
France, and the Princes of Lorrain, were maſters of her 


perſon, it was very likely they would make uſe of her- 
name to invade England, and the Pope and King of Spain 


join with them. There was no way therefore but to keep 
her in England, either free or in priſon. But to leave 
her at liberty was running a manifeſt hazard, Her Title 
to the Crown of Eng/and would draw to her Court all 


the Catholicks, and diſaffected perſons in the Kingdom, as 


well as the French and Spaniſh Ambaſſadors, to aſſiſt her 
with their Counſels. That it, being abſent, ihe had been 
able to form a ſtrong Party in England, how much more 
might her preſence render the ſame party more numerous 
and powerful. It is certain, though Elizabeth and her 
Miniſters pretended to think it very ſtrange, Mary thould 
claim the Crown of England, they knew however the 
grounds of her Title, and that many people were con- 
vinced, it was even more lawful than the Queen's. Finally, 
in detaining her in priſon, there was no queition, Elizabeth 
would incur the Indignation of all Europe, by this exceſſive 


Severity, the motives whereof would not be generally 


known. This was however the courſe which Elizabeih 
took, by the advice of her Council, and without doubt, 


by her own Inclination. It is certain, beſides the reaſons 


of State which induced her thereto, ſhe was alſo moved 
by a perſonal jealouſy of the Queen of Scots, who was hand- 
ſomer and younger than herſelf, though ſhe was very far 
behind her in other reſpects. However, to colour in ſome 
meaſure the Severity which was to be uſed to the Queen, 
Elizabeth reſolved to appear extremely concerned for her 


misfortune, and very delirous to be convinced of her Inno- 


cence, that ſhe might afterwards give her a powerful aſſiſt- 
ance, without fear of reproach. But withal, ſhe took a 
reſolution to delay the methods to be uſed for this purpole, 
till time and opportunity ſhould afford room for other mea- 
ſures. From thenceforward ſhe conftantly refuſed to hear 
thoſe who ſpoke againſt the Queen of Scots, but then ſhe 
was not forty that divers Accuſations were publickly ſpread 
againſt her, that it might not be thought ſtrange, this af- 
fair could not be cleared in a ſhort time. So, Camden had 
reaſon to ſay, Eligabeth ſeemed touched with a ſenſe of 
the Queenot Scotland's misfortune, and openly deteſted the 


behaviour of the Scots. But it does not follow, theſe were 


ber real Sentiments. Her aim being only to prolong the 
affair, under colour of labouring the Juſtification of her 
Priſoner, it was not proper, ſhe ſhould, by her diſcourſes, 
declare herſelf a party againſt her, She ought rather to 
ſhew, ſhe inclined to her fide. Mary herſelf was long de- 


_ ceived by this policy. She imagined Elizabeth really in- 


tended to ſerve her. But diſcovering the artifice at laſt, 


ſhe reſolved to take ſuch meaſures as furniſhed her Enemy 


with a plauſible pretence to detain her in priſon. I will 


venture to affirm, this is the true key of the affair, which 


(7) It was at firſt reſolved in the Exgliſb Council, to uſe the Queen of Seats well, and reſiore her to her Crown and Country, as is ſhewn by Biſhop Burnet 


Hiji. Ref. Tom. II. p. 417. 
1 


appoint Commiſſioners to defend her caute before Eliza- 


beth writ to the Earl of Murray, that the proceedings of 


of ENGLAND: 


Vol. II. 


will never be well underſtood, if we ſtand to what is ſaid E * 


Sor 568. 
by the Hiſtorians of either ſide. 


Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the Earl of Mur- Aﬀairs if 
ray called a Parliament at Edinburgh, to get thoſe con- Soth. * 
demned who had taken Arms againſt the King in favour nen. W -: - 
of the Queen, The oppoſite Faction ſeeing they were W 
like to be oppreſſed by the decree of the States, uſed all B 11 
their endeavours to prevent their aſſembling. They even | kt 
demanded Aid of the French, who reſolved to ſend an BY 
Army into Scotland, under the Conduct of Martigues. In ' © 
the mean time, the Queen's friends met at G/a/cow, to 
conſult how to hinder the Seſſion of the Parliament, but 
as they could not agree, the Earl of Argyle withdrew to 
his Houſe. The Earl of Huntley more fiery than the reſt, W » 
aſſembled ſome Troops, and poſted himſelf at Perth, to WE An 
alarm the Regent, till the arrival of the French Succours. = 
But the Civil War which re-kindled in France, obliging p. 
the King to keep the Forces deſigned for Scotland, the 1 
Earl of Huntley was conſtrained to retire. This reſource Buchanan, 1 
failing, the Queen's friends applied to Elizabeth, repreſent- ep 
ing to her, that the Regent, by an unſeaſonable Seſſion of E 
a Parliament, was going to drive the principal Lords of 
Scotland to deſpair, and offered to take her for Umpire of 
their differences with the Regent. This offer was very Erz vt 
grateful to Elizabeth, becauſe the could thereby render her- /t gcc 
ſelf miſtreſs of the affair, and prolong it as ſhe pleaſed. Nee, 
She therefore let Murray know, he would oblige her in / Scotland. 
deferring the Parliament, till ſhe was better informed of Buchinn. 
the reaſons, which had induced the Scots to deprive their — 
Queen of the Government of the Kingdom. But he de- 
fired to be excuſed, and held the Parliament on the day 3 
appointed. Buchanan pretends, Lidington, who feigned to $7 
be attached to the Regent, managed it ſo by his Intrigues, 1 
that the States reſolved to puniſh only ſome of the moſt 133 
guilty, and that this Indulgence was a great means to = 7 
{trengthen the Queen's Ne; The Parliament breaking - MM 
up, the Regent raiſed an Army to purſue thoſe who were i 
condemned, He reduced ſeveral places to the obedience ET 
of the King, and very probably, would have over-run the = 
whole Kingdom, if the Court of England had not inter- = 
rupted the execution of his deſigns. _ : | 
Elizabeth found fo great an advantage in becoming Um- Sie tc» 
pire of the affairs of Scotland, that ſhe took care not to let Unis of 
ſlip the preſent opportunity, without improving it. To eee J 
compaſs her ends the more eaſily, ſhe plainly intimated, wo Yaris, ME 
that ſhe believed the Queen of Scots innocent; that ſhe Brchanzn, WT p 
herſelf was concerned in this quarrel, which all Sovereigns e 1 
ought to eſpouſe, and that it was their Intereſt to chaſtize ; 
rebellious Subjects, who might give a dangerous example to 
others. In a word, ſhe ſo artfully diſguiſed her ſenti- 
ments, that the Scotch Queen's Friends, blinded by theſe 
appearances, perſuaded the unfortunate Queen, to offer to 
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beth, and ſo fell into the ſnare Elizabeth had laid for her. 
She had no ſooner made this imprudent Offer, but Eliza- 
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the Scots in depoſing their Queen, were ſo extraordinary, 
that ſhe could not approve them, unleſs they ſhewed by 
very good reaſons, that they could not have done other- 
wiſe. That if their Queen were innocent, ſhe thought 
herſelf bound by all ſorts of confiderations to protect her, 
and reitore her to the Throne, but was willing, before 
ſhe came to any reſolution, to hear what they had to ſay 
in vindication of their conduct. That therefore, ſhe de- S 4:6: 
fired the Regent would ſend ſome well-informed Perſons to de R 4 
York, where ſhe would order Commiſſioners to hear what ar e 
the Scots had to alledge againſt their Queen, That it was Sucha. 
neceſſary he ſhould in perſon clear himſelf of the crimes he Camden. 
was accuſed of. In ſhort, ſhe gave him to underftand, ſhe Ann 
ſhould take his refuſal as an authentick proof of Mary's T. IV. p. 17, B 
innocence. Elizabeth muſt have talked ſomething high, 18. * 
to oblige the Regent to take ſo extraordinary a ſtep. Be- 30 
ſides, it was no leſs neceſſary to keep by that means the 
Queen of Scots in the belief, that Elizabeth ſought only to 
cauſe her to come off honorably, for fear ſhe ſhould re- * 
voke the conſent ſhe had given. Elixabeth's real aim was 5 
to have a pretence to detain the Qneen of Scots, till the 1 
affair ſhould be cleared, well knowing the ſhouid not want 9 
means to prolong it as ſhe pleaſed. Beſides, how much 3 
ſoever ſhe pretended not to be fully informed, ſhe knew 
enough to judge, that the Scots would bring good evidence 
againſt Mary, and thereby furniſh her with a very natural 
excuſe, to require a farther examination. All this was 
extremely agreeable to the ſcheme ſhe had laid, and afforded 
her means to ſilence the French and Spaniſb Ambaſſadors, 
who preſſed her continually in behalf of the captive Queen. 
She told them, ſhe intended to aſſiſt Mary with all her 
Forces, and reſtore her to her former dignity; but that 
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anſwer he ſhould return to Elizabeth's Summons. It was 
dangerous for a Regent of Scotland to put to arbitra- 
tion an affair already decided by the Parliament, and 
diſhonourable to anſwer before a foreign Power, But on 
the other hand, he could ſupport himſelf only by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of England; how much leſs, if Elizabeth ſhould 
reſolve to reſtore Mary to the Throne? Beſides, he was 
afraid his refuſal would be conſtrued as a ſign, he miſtruſted 
the juſtice of his Cauſe. So, after conſulting his Friends 
upon ſo nice a point, he reſolved to po himſelf to York with 
eleven Deputies, who were appointed to aſſiſt him (1). 
Theſe were, James Douglas Earl of Morton, Adam Bi- 
ſhop of Orkney, Robert Commendator of Dumfermling, 
and Patrick Lord Lindſay, Mary nominated the Lords 
Herris, Levingſton, Bod, Gavin Commendator of Kyl- 
wyning, John Gordon of Locheinvarr, James Cockburne of 
Skirling, Knight, and the Biſhop of Roſs. Elizabeth 
commitſioned Thomas Howard Duke of Norfolk, T hamas 
Rateli Earl of Suſſex, and Sir Ralph Sadler (2), to hear 
what both Parties had to ſay, whether for or againſt, All 
theſe Lords came to York on the ſame day, namely, the 
4th of October. | | 

In order to underſtand fully what paſſed at the Conſe- 
rence of 7ork, and at another afterwards at Hampton Court, 
it will be neceſſary to know what is ſaid upon this occa- 
ſion in Melvil's Memoirs, Without this Key, there is no 


comprehending any thing by Buchanan's account, and ſtill 
leſs by Camden's, who endeavoured rather to darken, than 


clear the affair. What Melvil relates is a ſecret, equally 

unknown to Buchanan and Camden. | | 
Very likely, the Duke of Norfolk, who had loft his 

Ducheſs laſt year, had now formed the Project of marry- 


wich paſſed ing the Queen of Scots, before he repaired to York, At 


at the Con- 
ference of 
Vork. 
Buchanan» 


Melvil, 


p. 99+ 
Fuchanan. 


Melvil. ; | 
p. 94+ 
Uuchanane 
Camden. 


of State. 


voked the Order. 
he ſtarted ſeveral incidents to retard the concluſion of the 


leaſt, it may be affirmed, this Lord was Mary's principal 
Friend in England. For which reaſon, he accepted the 
Commiſion of preſiding at the Yor Conference, only to 
hinder the ſucceſs Elizabeth expected, and to break her 


meaſures. However ſecret the Queen's Project was, the 
Duke of Norfolk, it ſeems, had entire knowledge of it, 


Courtiers having uſually a wonderful ſagacity, to diſcover 
what the Prince would keep moſt private. Nay, it is 
ſaid, he had ordered the Earl of Veſtmoreland, his Lieute- 
nant in the Preſidentſhip of the North, to kill the Earl 
of Murray when he came upon the borders, and ſeize all 
his Papers, in order to deſtroy the Proofs he was bringing 
againſt the Queen of Scots, but altering his mind, had re- 
In the beginning of the Conference, 


affair in debate. But at laſt, perceiving all his endeavours 
would avail only for a delay of a few days, he opened his 
mind to Lidington, who, though ſuſpected by all the King's 
Party, had attended the Regent as Deputy and Secretary 


their Queen before Fnglj/þh Commiſſioners ; that they 
greatly diſhonoured their Nation, and would one day be 
reſponſible for it. Lidington replied, he was very glad to 
find him of this opinion, that for his part, he had done 


his utmoſt to hinder the Regent from taking this ſtep; 
that Kircaldie had done the ſame, but to no purpoſe :, and 
if he had accompanied the Regent, it was only in hopes to 
ſucceed better in England, and defired him to talk with 
the Regent, and try to difſuade him from accuſing the . 
Queen, The Duke of Norfs/k knowing by this, the 


Earl of Murray's Proceedings were not approved by all 
his Party, and that even Remonſtrances had been made to 
him upon this occaſion, hoped, by ſpeaking to him himſelf, 
to prevail with him in ſome meaſure, He talked with 
him therefore in private, and repreſenting to him what 


he had before ſaid to Lidington, added, he was much miſ- 


taken, if he imagined Elizabeth intended to give ſentence 
upon the difference he and his Party had with the Queen of 


Scots but that her ſole aim was to make them ſubſervient 


to her own ends : That if he defired to be convinced of 


(1) Meluil names ſeventeen, including no doubt all thoſe who attended the Regent. 


tary Lidingeon, Macgil, a famous Civilian, George Buchanan. And on the 


The Duke told this Lord, that he could not 
imagine what had induced the Scots to come and accuſe. 


Queen's. fide, the Lord Fleming, 


z . | 1 a 5 | 
decency required the Queen ſhould firſt be cleared, in the 
eyes of the Publick, of the crime ſhe was charged with, 
and that all poſlible expedition was uſing to make her in- 


nocence appear. | 5 
The Earl of Murray was very much at a loſs what 


this, he had only to require a Promiſe under her own hand, 
to give ſentence as ſoon as the Proofs ſhould be produced, 
and to ſupport the King of Scotland's Party, in caſe the 
Queen his Mother was found guilty, He added, the 
Queen would never give any ſuch Promiſe in writing, 
and thereby demonſtrate, ſhe ſought only to amuſe them, 
In ſhort, he ſo managed the Regent, that, before they 
parted, they agreed, that when he was called upon to pro- 
duce his Evidences, he ſhould demand a previous engaga- 
ment from the Queen, ſuch as the Nuke had ſuggeſted to 
him. The Earl of Murray imparted this Agreement to 


none but Lidington and Sir Fames Melvil, who liked it 
extremely (3). 
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At the next meeting, the Regent being preſſed to give Mel. 
in his proofs againſt the Queen of Sczts, replied, as he had * 88. 


agreed with the Duke of Norfo/k, to the great ſurprize of 
the Hearers, except thoſe who were in the ſecret. It was 
reſolved therefore to write to the Queen, to inform her of 
this new and unexpected difficulty, and to know whether 
the would give the Regent of Scotland the engagement he 
demanded. Her anſwer was, ſhe thought it very ſtrange 
her word could not be taken, but that a writing under 
her own hand ſhould be required, and prayed the Earl of 
Murray to ſend two Deputies to acquaint her with his rea- 
ſons. The Regent choſe for this purpoſe Lidington (4), 


and Macgil, to the great amazement of the reſt of the _ 


Deputies, who could not conceive that he ſhould truſt with 


4 


ſuch a Commiſſion Secretary Lidington, of whom the whole 


Party were ſo jealous. 


Buchanan. 


Shortly after, the Queen deſired the Regent to come Tee“ 


himſelf to 


ondon wich the other Deputies (5), to which Nezotiat- 


he conſented. When they were arrived, ſhe appointed Anderfon'e 


other Commiſſioners to confer with them, 


2 Collect. 
namely, Sir Tom. Iv. 


Nicholas Bacon, Cecil, the Earl of Leiceſter, the Lord Part II. 
High- Admiral (6), and Sir William Sadler (7). Probably, ? 97 Fs 


ſhe ſuſpected the Duke of Nerfolk of ſome prevarication, 
and this ſuſpicion was not groundleſs. She carneſtly wiſh- 
ed, upon ſeveral accounts, to have in her hands the proofs 
intended to be uſed, in ſupport of the accuſation againſt 
the Queen of Scets. Firſt, to ſilence ſuch as murmured at 
her not endeavouring to reſtore that Princeſs. And in- 
deed, it was manileſt, if Mary were guilty of the crime 
laid to her charge, ſhe was unworthy of her protection. 
Secondly, having theſe proofs in her power, ſhe would not 
only have the management of this affair, but might alſo 
cauſe all delays to be contidered as ſo many favours to 
Mary, who, in all appearance, would not dare to preſs her 
to give ſentence. 
third reaſon, Elizabeth being ſecretly pleaſed with her Ri- 
val's ſhame. 


Spite and Jealouſy might poſſibly be a 


In the firſt Conferences at Flamfpton Court, Melvil. 


the Englih Commiſſioners were very urgent with the . 9% 


Rn:chanans 


Earl of Murray, to give in his proo's againſt the Queen of Angerion 


Scots. 
he could reſolve to accuſe the Queen his Siſter, 
ſhould never proceed to this extremity, unleſs it were for 
the real good and welfare of all Scotland: That there- 
fore he required the Queen of England's written promiſe, 
to protect the King, in caſe the Queen his Mother were 
found guilty. - 7 


He anſwered, it was with extreme reſuctance that Tem. IV. 
and Pait 11. 
P* 44, 55 


The affair ſtanding thus, and the Farl of Murray ſtill Me'vil, 
perſiſting in his demand, the Earl of Morton happened to P. 96. 


be informed of his agreement with the Duke of Norfolk, 


by ſome one whom Mary had truſted with the ſecret (8). 
Then it was, Morton came to know the true motive of 
the Regent's Conduct, which | hitherto ſeemed to him in- 
comprehenſible, ſince he refuſed, to accuſe the Queen, 
though he was come into England for that very. purpoſe. 
He imparted the ſecret to ſome of his Collegues, and they 
reſolved to acquaint Secretary Cecil with it. What paſled 
afterwards between Cecil and the Earl of Murray is not 


known; but it may be conjectured by what followed, that 


Murray ſuffered himſelf to be prevailed with, to act quite 


contrary to his engagement with the Duke of Norfolk. 


At the firſt meeting after this diſcovery, the Engliſb ibia, 5 


Commiſſioners demanding that the proofs againſt the Queen 
ſhould be given in, and the Regent retufing it, all the 
Scots, except Lidington, were for producing them. Then 
Mood, Secretary to the Regent, pretending a zeal for his 
Maſter, faid, it was not from a ſpirit of cavil, as ſome 


He was himſelf of this number. Rapin. As were alſo Secre. 
Sir Robert Melwil, Brother to the Author of 


the Memoirs, Cc. See Melvil, p. 93. Rapin was miſtaken in the Names of the Scotti/þ Deputies, but his miſtake is here rec:ifed out of the original 


Commiſſions extant in Anderſon's Colle. Tom. 4. Part 2z. p. 34, 35 · 
6 Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaſter. Spot iscoad, p. 219. 
(3 


And, in the preſence ot Lidington, it was agreed between the Regent and Murray, and the Duke of Norfolt, that the Regent ſhould in yo ways ace 


cuſe Queen Mary; and, that the Duke ſhould obtain to him the Queen's favcur, with a Confirmation of the Regency. Melvil, p. 95+ 
(4) Rapin by miſtake, calls him all along Earl of Lidington, whereas he was but Laird Lidington. | 5 . 
(5) The reaſons of the Conferences being removed to London, were, a ſuſpicion entertained by Queen Elizabeth againſt ſome of her own Commiſſioners ; as 


alſo, that the Scortifþ Deputies were over ſlow, and loth to enter into the grounds of the Cauſe. 


(6) Edward Fynes, Lord Clinton and Saye. | 


eſiey : Negotiations, p. 24 


(7) Together with the Duke of 'Norfolt, and the Earls of Arundel and Suſſex. They met at the painted Chamber at Weftminfler.” Anderſon's Colle. 


Tem 4. Part 2. Lejley's Negotiations. p. 28. 


P. f 12 2. 
(8) The Duke of Nerat had by a ſecret hand advertiſed the Queen, and the again told it to one of her Familiars, who advertiſed the Eay of Morten 


thereof. Melvil, p. 96. 
No 48. V 0. II. ; 


Y | | ; thought, | 
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The HISTORY 


thought, that the Regent would not give in the accuſation, 
but becauſe the Queen of England refuſed the Promiſe 
required : That this Promiſe being given, he would imme- 
diately deliver the accuſation and proofs which he had all 
ready; and with that, he took the Papers out of his 
boſom, and ſhowed them to every body. But whilſt he 
was holding them up, the Biſhop of Orkney eaſily ſnatched 
them out of his hand, and gave them to the Eugliſb Com- 
miſſioners. It is evident, Murray had been gained by 
Elizabeth's Miniſters, and took this way, only to ſave in 
ſome manner his promiſe to the Duke of Norfolk, With 
5 this key it will be eaſy to underſtand what Buchanan and 
hi! Camden ſay about the York Conferences, which I ſhall but 
1 juſt mention, becauſe as theſe two Hiſtorians were igno- 
119 rant of the Duke of W ſecret intentions, and the 
„ motives of the Regent's Conduct, what they have related 
WA: cannot be of much ſervice towards clearing this part of 
11. | the Hiſtory. 
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„% At the York Conferences, Mary's Deputies were heard 
ith 255 e firſt. They proteſted (1), that the preſent proceedings 
(RA anne” ſhould not be prejudicial to the Rights of Scotland, ſince 


Canin ard Queen Elizabeth had no power to meddle with the affairs 


— Sn EIS f —— = — 


— — 
Do 


Wal: eral of that Kingdom. Then they ſet forth at large the in- 
bal! Lefl-y's juries received by the Queen of Scots from her own Sub- 
"LAY Negotiat» jects, and craved Elizabeth's aſſiſtance to recover her 
l yp rom 5 Throne. The Earl of Murray anſwered, 'T hat Boathw 
[ 


Tom. Iv. was Author of the King's murder: That he carried 


It Part Il. away the Queen with her own conſent, and publickly 
i . married her: That afterwards, ſhe reſigned the Crown to 
i the Prince her Son : That this reſignation was confirmed 
100 by the States, and it was not in his power to alter what 
1 Camden, the States had ratified. Mary's Deputies replied, That the 
[| Queen's Marriage with Bothwell was not a ſufficient rea- 


= -— —— 


— —— — 


—— 


ſon to depoſe her, becauſe Bothwell was legally acquitted : 
That beſides, it was manifeſt, Bothwell was only a pre- 
tence made uſe of by the Rebels to act againſt the Queen, 
ſince they might have taken him if they had pleaſed ; but 
they let him eſcape, becauſe the Queen alone was what they 
aimed at. Then they made appear, that the reſignation 
of the Crown was extorted by force, ſince it was not in 
the Queen's power to refuſe it. | | | 

Both Parties being heard upon theſe general points, the 
Engliſh Commiſſioners declared, they could not admit of 
the Proteſtation againſt the Queen's being a competent 


Buchanan, Kingdom of Scotland, As to the Regent's anſwer, they 
ſaid, the Queen having commiſſioned them to hear what 
the Deputies of Scotland had to ſay againft their Queen, 
they could not allow the determination of the States to 
be valid, becauſe the queſtion was to know, whether they 
had juſt grounds to determine in the manner they had done, 
which could not be known till the reaſons, on which their 
determination was built, were examined, Then they ap- 
pointed the 7th of October to examine the proofs. _ 

At this ſame meeting (2), the Duke of Norfolk, who 
ſought only to gain time, required, that the Regent ſhould 
do homage to the Queen for the Kingdom of Scotland. 
But Lidington anſwered for him, and affirmed, the King- 
dom of Scotland owed no Homage to England ; that if 
the Kings of Scotland had formerly done any, it was 
only for the Earldom of Huntington and ſome other Lands, 
which were ſince fallen into the hands of the Engliſh (3). 

Between this, and the next meeting, on the 7th of Oc- 
tober, it was that the Earl of Murray made the fore-men- 
tioned Agreement with the Duke of Norfolk. Lidington 

opened this Seſſion with a Speech directed to the Regent 
— Deputies of Scotland, telling them, That whereas it 
a4 appeared, by the Authority granted by the Queen of England 
to her Commiſſioners, that her whole deſign was to engage 
the Scots to throw a blemiſb on the Reputation of their King's 
Mather, they would therefore do well ta conſider carefully be- 
forehand, what hazard they expoſed themſelves to, and how 
they would draw upon themſelves the reſentment of the Queen, 
her Relations, and Friends, and the indignation of all Eu- 
rope, ſhould they impeach her of a Crime which a 5 tain 
her Honour, and in ſo public a manner, before the Engliſh, 
the profeſſed Enemies of Scotland: Jhat account would they 
be able to give their King when be came of age, of a charge 
fo bold and diſhonorable to the King, to his Mather, and to 
the whale Nation © He therefore, for his part, thought it 


Melvil. 
p. 94. 


(2) It was on the firſt day of the meeting. See Metvil, p. 


(4) He was only one of thoſe that accompanied them. See above, p- 85. 
(5) The Confercnce was held at Weſtminſter, Nowember 2 
a a full and curious account of it in Anderſin's Collect. Tom. 2 
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judge, by reaſon of her right of Sovereignty over the 


(1) Their Proteſtation, dated Oecher 7, is extant in Anderſon's Collecb. Tom. 4. Part 0 p. 49» 


(3) He added, The Kingdom of Scotland was freer than England itſelf bad been lately, when it paid St. Peter's Penny to the Pope, Melvil, p. 94. 
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neceſſary to wave ſo ſcandalous an accuſation ; or if they 
would proceed, it was requiſite, at leaſt, that the Queen of 
England /hould expreſsly engage to defend them againſt ſuch 
as ſhould hereafter give them any diſturbance upon this account. 
He concluded, with ſaying, that he thought it his Duty ts 
give them this advice, as he was Secretary of Scotland, 

It is eaſy to perceive, that the drift of this Speech was 
to give the Regent an excuſe to drop the accuſation, ac- 
cording to his Agreement with the Duke of Nerfolt. He 
was come from Scotland on purpoſe to accuſe the Queen, 
being provided with all the proofs he intended to uſe : but 
by the Duke of Norfolſ's ſuggeſtion, had altered his mind. 
It was neceſſary therefore to find a pretence for this change, 
and this pretence Lidington furniſhed him with, by laying 
before him ſuch plauſible reaſons. Camden and Buchanan 
were at a loſs for the reaſon of the Earl of Murray's ſud- 
den change. Camden would infinuate, that the engage- p, ry, 
ment he demanded of Elizabeth, was only a cavil, to hide 
his miſtruſt of the juſtice of his cauſe, He ſays, the Eng- 
liſþ Commiſſioners preſſed him very much to give proofs 
of the accuſation, which as yet appeared to be founded 
only upon a few Letters from the Queen, ſo much the 
more ſuſpicious, as Lidington had privately intimated, he 
himſelf had often counterfeited her hand. But I believe 
Camden would have been puzzled to prove, that any of 
the Articles of the accuſation were examined at ork. 
Buchanan, who knew as little of the ſecret as Camden, 
though he was one of the Scozch Deputies (4), pretends, 
the Regent, purely out of conſcience, ſcrupled to accuſe 
his Siſter before Foreigners, | OI 

The York Conference breaking off, and being, as I ſaid, N. mn 
removed to Hampton Court (5) before new Commiſſioners, Core Cu. 
the Regent, or //@d his Secretary, ſuffered the accufation, REN 
with the proofs, to be ſnatched out of his hand. Which ci;«a. 
done, a day was appointed for the Scots to inlarge upon Tom. Iv. 
their proofs. The Regent agreed to it, and demanded 1 
that Marys Deputies ſhould be preſent, that they might 
urge their objections, and matters be more fully cleared (6). 

But when the day came, Mary's Deputies produced a for- C:mua. 
mal revocation of their Commiſſion, and an exception a2 
gainſt the Engliſß Commiſſioners, unleſs the French and 
Spaniſh Ambaſſadors were joined with them. Mary de- 
manded farther, that the Earl of Murray ſhould be ſent to 
Priſon, affirming, ſhe could convict him of being Author 

of the King's murder | 

This Revocation, juſt at the critical time, when the 
proofs againſt Mary were going to be examined, gave oc- 
caſion to ſuſpect, ſhe thought herſelf unable to anſwer to 
the purpoſe. Whilſt ſhe was made to hope that matters 
would not come to the producing and examining the proofs, 
ſhe had left a full power with her Deputies. But as foon 
as ſhe found Elizabeth, inſtead of ſerving her as ſhe ex- 
pected, ſought to bring to light what was capable of diſ- 
honouring her, ſhe believed it abſolutely neceſſary to avoid 
ſuch an examination, For this reaſon, ſhe revoked the 
Commiſſion to her Deputies, excepted againſt the Englifh 
Commiſſioners, and requiredan impoſlible condition, know- 


ing the French and Spaniſb Ambaſſadors would not receive 


a Commiſſion from Elizabeth, and that the Queen would 
not ſuffer them to be concerned in the affair. In ſhort, 
ſhe did not off to prove the Earl of Murray guilty of the 
King's death, till ſhe had revoked. the power of thoſe | 
who were to have accuſed him in her name. All theſe 
things give occaſion to believe, ſhe dreaded the event of 
this Examination, though by her Letters to Elizabeth, it 
ſhould ſeem, ſhe moſt earneſtly deſired to have an oppor- 


tunity to make her innocence appear before her. 


Elizabeth did not much trouble herſelf about theſe Acts. Ehzabetb': 
Her deſign was not to judge the Queen of Scots, but to Policy. 


draw from her accuſation and the proofs, a pretence to de- 


tain her till the affair ſhould be fully cleared, being reſol- 
ved never to think it ſufficiently explained either for or a- 
gainſt, but to teſtify however ſhe ſhould be very glad to 
find her innocent. I fay only to teſtify, for certainly ſhe 
was pleaſed to have in her hands proper proofs to ſhow, 
upon occaſion, that ſhe could not juſtify her. She acted 
this part a good while. | PH 2 1 2 : 
In fine, though Mary had excepted againſt the Engliſb Examina. 
Commiſſioners, they proceeded however to the examina- 4 / the 
tion of the proofs. The Earl of Murray produced the 48. 


" Decem- 3. 
Buchanan. 
Andecion's 
Coilect. 
Tom. IV. 
Part II. 


Confeſſions, 
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5, 26, 29, 30. e I, 6, 8, 9+. and at Hampton Court December 3, 14, 15, 16. See Þ: 149,109! 
Patt 2 „ 101 Ic. 8 5 , 

(6) On NV:wember 6, the Accuſation againſt Queen Mary was dt vo indeed it was very home and expreſs. It is certain, and we boldly and con. 
ſtantly aftirm, ( ſays the Regent, and the reſt of the Deputies) That as James, ſome time Earl of Borhawell. was the chief Executor cf the horrible and 
unworthy murther, perpetrate in the erſon of the late King Henry of good Memory, Father to our $»vereign Lord, and the Queen's lawful Husband ; 
ſo was ſhe of the Foreknowledge, Counſel, Device, Perſwader, and Commander of the ſais Murder to be done} Maintainer and Fortifier of the Executors 
thereof, by impeding and ſtopping of the Inquifiti.n and Puniſhment due for the fame, according to the Laws of the Realm, and conſequently by Marriage 
cc with the ſaid James, ſometime Ear! of Bothell, univerſally eſteemed chief Author of the abovenamed Murder.“ To this the Queen's Commiſſioners - 
replied, By charging that Accu ſation with falſchood ; by aſſerting that ſome of the Accuſers were privy to, nay, the firſt Inventors of, the Conſpiracy for 
the Death of the late King, as was made manifeſt before ten thouſand People at the Execution of ſome of the principal Offenders ; and laſtly, by retuſing - 
to proceed, unleſs Queen Mary was admitted to anſwer for herſelf. See Anderſon's Collect. Tom. 4+ Part 2+ p. 126 127, 188 30, 145, Ec. 
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Book XVII. ; 


Conſeſſions of thoſe who were executed for being concern- 

ed in the King's murder. Then, he read the decree of 

the States, confirming the Queen's reſignation of the 

. 150,774+ Crown to the King her Son. After which, he produced 

Decem. 8. the fatal Casket, which Bothwell would have taken from 
the Caſtle of Edinburgh, and ſhowed the Letters, Verſes, 
and Contracts before mentioned. This is what Buchanan, 
who 95 preſent, atteſts (1). But Camden, without de- 
ſcending to any particulars, contents himſelf with ſaying, 
The Earl of Murray endeavoured to prove her guilty of her 
Husband's Murder, by conjectural pros and circumſtances, 

| by ſome few Affidavits, by certain Love-Letters and Verſes 
writ, as he affirmed, with the Queen's own hand. But theſe 
Letters and Verſes were little regarded, there being no name 
or date to them, 

Buchanan's Hiſtory was publiſhed when Camden writ 
his Annals. The firſt atteſts, that in the Casket were found 
Letters containing the whole Conſpiracy againſt the King, 
and the Queen's Rape, beſides the Contracts. Camden in- 
fiſts upon ſome Letters and Verſes, and even inſinuates 
they were forged, Had he writ firſt, he might have ſup- 
poſed his Aſſertions would not be queſtioned. But as he 

wrote forty years after Buchanan, he ought, in my opi- 

nion, either to have poſitively denied or explained the facts 

related by that Hiſtorian, And therefore, as he does not 

conſute them, it is plain he had nothing material to object 

to them. He farther adds, Murray gave the Commiſſi- 

oners a Book of Buchanan's, intitled, The Detection, 

wherein was a particular account of the King's death, with 

the Vouchers: But that it found little credit with the 

Commiſſioners, becauſe the Author was a mercenary Writer, 

As to the confeſſions of thoſe that were put to death, he 

ſays in another place, that all declared the Queen innocent 

with their laſt breath. Here he owns, the depoſitions of 

theſe ſame People were produced againſt her, but anſwers 

them not. He adds however, that Elizabeth was very well 

pleaſed that theſe accuſations had ſomething impaired the 

Queen of Scots's reputation (2). But if the Commiſſioners 

gave no credit to the proofs of the Accuſers, as he would 

inſinuate, Mary's reputation could not be impaired, but on 
the contrary, ſhe would have been fully cleared (3). 

The examination being ended, Elizabeth forbore to de- 
cide either for or againſt, as ſhe had reſolved. Mean 

„„ while, as Mary's friends were endeavouring to raiſe trou- 
Anierion's bles in Scotland, and the Regent's preſence was neceſſary, 


1568. 


p. 414. 


© 0 4 * 
Tiizabeth 
a not 


RR Elizabeth took occaſion to put off the concluſion of the 
2 * affair till a more convenient time. Thus ſhe obtained her 


p. 144, &c- deſires, that is, a pretence to detain Mary till the affair 
was more fully cleared, and withal, proofs which would 

very probably hinder the Queen and her Friends from ſol- 
liciting a deciſion. 
Deputies to be told, that thus far ſhe did not ſee any thing 
blameable in the conduct of the Scots. Camden ſays, on 
the contrary, ſhe. abhorred their inſolence. Melvil adds, 
ſhe acquainted Mary, that ſhe believed her wrongſully ac- 
cuſed, and could not enough deteſt the inſolence of her 
Accuſers; nor ſhould the accuſation be ever made publick. 
The difference between Camden and Melvil is, that Mel- 
vil relates this only to ſhow to what height Elizabeth car- 
ried her diſſimulation; but Camden pretends to infer from 
thence, ſhe believed her innocent. Aſter all, the accounts 
of theſe three Authors may be equally true, becauſe Eli- 
zabeth's ſcheme was to leave the Affair undetermined, and 
to put both parties in hopes of her favour. Buchanan 
ſays, before the Conference ended, Murray offered to clear 
himſelf of the King's murder before Mary's Deputies : 
But that they thought proper to drop their accuſation (4). 
They could hardly do otherwiſe, for though they might 
have hoped to convict him, their Commiſſion was revoked. 
Though, according to Melvil, Elizabeth ſaid ſhe would 


Mclvil. 8 


Nlurray diſ- 


re e not ſee the Earl of Murray any more, ſhe had however 


5 : | A A 
ben what ſeveral private Conferences with him. In theſe Conferences 


* 
N 


ber been ber it was, that he informed her of all that had paſſed between 
him and the Duke of Norf/k (5), and ſhowed her Letters 


Dute of from Mary, which had been intercepted in Scotland, where- 


Norfolk. 


[me inter- 


Buchanan. 
Camden. 


(3) The Memoirs of the State of France in the Reign of Charles IX. may be conſu 


Tom. 1. p. $1-——144* 


be accuſed of the King's Murder I. 19. 
(5) She had been informed of it before, by means of 
(6) At York. Camden, p. 415. ' 
(7) In Staffordſhire, where ſhe was committed to the C 


his Daughter to the young King of Scotland. The Duke had cauſed the 
tor which Sum he became Security, and was afterwards forced to pay it. 


. that brought into the Nation the Art of making B 
(10) To raiſe a Fank there. Camden, p. 416. 


(11) He came to England, Sepiember 1 3, this year. Stow, p. 662. 


23. E L IZ AB E T H. 


was thinking of executing their deſign of carrying away 


the Queen gave them leave to ſettle in ſeveral good Towns, 


_ Sparn, and the Duke of Alba. The Genoa Merchants, 


Buchanan affirms, ſhe cauſed the Scotch 


(4) According to Buchanan, they were compel.ed Gngly and ſeverally ty confeſs, that they knew 


87 
in ſhe complained in very harſh terms, of the treatment 1568. 
ſhe received ſince her coming to England, Moreover, ſhe Pher 47 
hinted to her Friends, that they ſhould not be diſcouraged e 
at what had paſſed at York and Hampton Court, and that 
the expected a powerful aid from a certain place which {he 
would not name. Theſe Letters, added to what was dif- 
covered at the ſame time, that the Pope was labouring to 
raiſe a Rebellion in England, by means of Rid:lf a Flo- 
rentine Merchant, and to Lidington's frequent Conferences 
with the Duke of Norfolk (6), who was become very ſuſ- Mary #: ve. 
pected, obliged Elizabeth to order the Queen of Scots to be vcd i» 
removed to Tutbury Caſtle (7). ey 
The Duke of Norfilk was ſo exaſperated againſt the be 
Earl of Murray, that he had reſolved to have him muyrder- 
ed in his return to Scotland., But Throckmorton hàv ing Melvil. 
reconciled them, the Duke deſiſted from his deſmgn. Mell p. 98. 
vil affirms, Murray promiſed Elizabeth to ſend her the 
Letters the Duke ſhould write to him, and that he per- 
formed his promiſe (8). 
W hilft theſe things paſſed in England, the French Court Af e 


France. 


by force the Prince of Conde from his Houſe at Meyers. "png 
The Peace granted to the Huguenots was only to amuſe Camden. 
them. Happily for the Prince, he had notice of it time 

enough to eſcape to Rochelle. This ſtratagem failing, the 
perfecution againſt the Huyguenots was renewed with greater 

fury than ever. The King forbid them the exerciſe of | 
their Religion, and baniſhed all their Miniſters. Where- 5 
upon, they ſued for aid to Elizabeth, who ſent them a I 
hundred thouſand Crowns of Gold, with a good train of Camden. 
Artillery. She ſaw plainly this was a conſequence of the 
Councils held at Bayonne, and that if ſhe ſuffered the Hu- 

guenots to be oppreſſed, the flames would ſoon reach Eng- 

land. What confirmed her in this opinion was, that the Grotivs. 
Duke of Alva proceeded in the ſame manner in the Low- men. 
Countries, and plainly ſhowed, he intended utterly to deſtroy 
the Proteſtant Religion in theſe Provinces, and make the 
King abſolute, The Prince of Orange had brought an ar- 
my from Germany to try to ſtop the execution of this de- 
ſign, but for want of money to pay it, was forced to re- 


tire among the Hugnenots of France. This Accident com- 


pelling many Flemiſh Families to fly to England for refuge, 


SU 


Aburdarce 
of Flemings 

ſettle in 
England. 


where they contributed very much to cauſe trade to flou- Cmden. 


riſh (9). | . | e 
About the cloſe of the year an accident happened, which 9uarre! be 

occaſioned a Quarrel between the Queen, the King of 3 3 

philip 1+ 

and ſome others of Italy, having a great Sum of money in 3 

Spain, and reſolving tojſend it into the Lotu- Countries (10), 

obtained a Paſs- port dhe King of Spain, and put the 

money on board ſome Veſſels of Biſcay. "Theſe Ships be- 

ing attacked in their paſſage by French Pyrates, did with 

great difficulty eſcape into Plymouth, Falmouth, and Son- 

thampton. As ſoon as the Queen had notice of it, ſhe or- 

dered the Magiſtrates of thoſe places to treat the Spaniards 

civilly, and aſſiſt them in caſe the Pyrates attempted any 

thing againſt them. The Spaniſb Ambaſſador telling her 

the money belonged to the King his maſter, obtained leave 

to have it landed. His deſign was to carry it by land to 

ſome Port nearer the Low-Countries, But, at the ſame 

time, Cardinal 4e Chatillon, who was then in England (11), 

informed the Queen that the money belonged to ſome Mer- 

chants, and that the Duke of Alva was to ſeize it to help 

him to carry on the War, This was alſo confirmed by 

other people. So, to deprive the Duke of Alva of this 

aſſiſtance, ſhe took the money by way of loan, and gave 

ſecurity for the payment. Some time after, the Duke of 

Alva demanding the money, the Queen replied, ſhe would 

punctually return it, as ſoon as it appeared by good proofs 


that it was the King of Spain's. Upon this refuſal, the Dec. 29. 


Duke ſeized the effects of the Engliſh, and ſent the Own- 
ers to priſon ; and the Queen did the like by the Flemings. Jan. 6. 
A few days after, ſhe iſſued a Proclamation upon this oc- 
caſion, which the Spanſh Ambaſlador anſwered in print. 


(1) Theſe Letters and Verſes are to be found at the end of Buchanan's Detection; and in The tragical Hiſtery of Mary Queen of Scots, which is little more 

than a French Tranſlation of the Detection; together with the Contracts and Depeſitions of the Witneſſes, Rapin. 

__ (2) Melvil ſays, that Elizabeth was very well ſatisfied with the advantage ſhe thereby received. Firſt, ſhe thought, ſhe had matter to ſhew, wherefore ſhe 

=_ ted Let detained the Queen, when ſhe was challenged by the foreign Ambaſſadors. Then ſhe was glad of the Queen's diſhonour. She alſo ſeat immediately to the 
Queen to comtort her, praying her to look on herſelf in a better Caſe, though for a while reſtrained of her liberiy, than to be in Scotland, among fo un- 


worthy Subjects, who had accuſed her falſely and wrongfully, as ſhe was aſſured 3 that ſhe would neither be Judge, nor give out any Sentence thereupon, nor 
ſhould any part of the faid falſe Accuſation be made known by her, or her Council to any. 


lied upon this occafion, printed in Octavo at Middleburg, 1579. 


nothing of themſelves, why Marray, or any of his, ſhould 


the Earl of Morten. Melwil, p. 97, 98. 


of George Talbot Earl of Shrewabury. Camden, p. 4.1 5+ 

(8) Melvil fays, that after their Reconciliatien, Murray diſcovered every thing to the 

n to give to 
evil, p 

(9) They ſertled at Norwich, Colcheſter, Sandwich, Maidftone, and Southampton, which turned to the 


een, eſpecially his defign to marry the Queen of Score, and to give 
ay, who was in great want r Money, two thouſand Pounds, 


* 9. p . 
. great advantage of England 4 for they were the fit 


ays and Says, and other Linnen and Woollen Cloths of the like kind. Camdeny b 416. 
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1563, But this did not ſatisfy him ; he diſperſed very inſolent 
Libels, containing grating refleftions upon the Queen's re- 
putation (1). For this he was kept under a guard for a 
day or two. The Quten complained to the King of Spain 
o his Ambaſſador's inſolence; but could obtain no ſatisfac- 
tion (2). | 
15599. This difference between the Queen and Philip II. was 
Plt agar quickly followed by a difturbance at Court. Among all 
Cecil, and . ” «6 * | p 
the Ocraſim Elizabeth's Miniſters and Counſellors, there was not one ſo 
thereef. heartily attached to his Miſtreſs's Intereſt as Cecil, who 
Camden. was Secretary of State. All the reſt had their private 
views, to which they ſtrove to adapt the Queen's and the 
Nation's intereſts, But Cecil minded only the Queen's, 
and was in great favour with her. Therefore to him chiefly 
ſhe imparted her moſt ſecret thoughts with reſpect to the 
Government of the State. Several Privy Counſellors were 
engaged in the Queen of Scots Party; That is, they wiſh- 
ed the Crown of England was ſecured to her; in caſe Eli- 
zabeth died without Iſſue. They were of opinion, it was 
a thing agreeable to equity, juſtice, and the Laws of the 
Land; and pretended it was the only way to prevent the 
troubles which might happen after the Queen's deceaſe. 
But Elizabeth thought, that when they contidered the pub- 
lick advantages, they did not ſufficiently attend to her ſafety. 
Mary did not pretend only to be Elizabeth's preſumptive 
Heir: It was well known her pretenſions reached much 
farther, and that many were perſwaded, her Title was 
preferable to the Queen's. If therefore {he was appointed 
Elizabeth's Succeſſor, it could be only in virtue of her 
Birthright, ans not in conſequence of Heury VIIPs Will, 
where ſhe was not fo much as named, whereas many 
thought Elizabeth derived her Title folely from thence. 
So, in taking this courſe, the "Titles of the two Queens 
would have been put in oppolition, very much to Eliaa- 
beth's diſadvantage. . Conſequently her ſear was, this no- 
mination would increaſe the number of Mary's friends, 
and in the end endeavours would be uſed to ſet her on the 
Throne before the time appointed. All who were diſplea- 
ſed with the Government thought the Nation would get 
by the change. The Catholicks heartily wiſhed it, and 
amongſt the Proteſtants themſelves, there were many to 
whom it was indifferent which Queen was on the Throne, 
becauſe they made no great conſcience of conforming to all 
the changes which might be made in Religion, as was the 
caſe more than once. It was therefore of great moment 
to Elizabeth, to hinder Mary from being nominated to 
ſucceed her. So, ſhe could not but have a great regard for 
thoſe, whom ſhe ſaw ſincerely attached to her private in- 
tereſt. Among theſe Cecil was the chief, and it was he 
alſo whom Mary's Friends conſidered as her moſt dange- 
rous Enemy, and the rather, as he had frequently ſhown 
his inclination to the Houſe of S¹πν, before the death of 
the Ducheſs of that name, T his was the real motive of 
a Plot laid in the beginning of the year 1569, to ruin that 
Miniſter. The Duke of Net, the Marquiſs of Min- 
cheſter, the Earls of Northumberland, Migſdinoreland, Arun- 
Camden, del, Pembroke, | Leiceſter, | and others (3), entered into 
this ſort of conſpiracy. They accuſed Cecil of being the 
cauſe of the Queen's detaining the $#an;yh money, and by 
that of her running a manifeſt risk of a War with Spain, 
which could not but be very prejudicial to Trade. They 
flattered themſelves, that upon this charge the Queen would 
| ſend the Secretary to Priſon, and then they made no queſ- 
The Queen tion they ſhould hind ways enough to effect his ruin. But 
ſupports ber the Queen being too quick- ſighted not to ſee into their aim 
Mister. and the motive of their Plot, commanded them filence in 
ſuch a manner, as deſtroyed all their hopes of ſucceſs either 
then or for the future. We ſhall ſee preſently with what 
view they projected to deprive the Queen of this Mi- 
niſter. | 


Story an The ſudden quarrel between the Queen and the King of 


Engl ſhman Spain, obliging the Englih Merchants to ſend their effeccs 
pet, to Hamburgh, the Duke of Alva prohibited all Commerce 
force from With England. Then he appointed certain Spies in all 
4% L. the Sea-Ports, to give him information of thoſe that acted 
8 contrary to the prohibition, Of this number was one Sco- 
strypes ry an Engliſh Reman Catholick, who was very buſy in diſ- 
Anne covering the private Trade ſtill driven by ſeveral perſons 


(1) Under the fi æitious Name of Amadis Oriana. Camden, p. 417. 


(2) This year, a new Englih Tranſlation of the Bible was publiſhed at London. It was done by the Biſhops of Exeter, St. David's, Wor er, Wincheſter, P.. 449 
Norwich, Ely ; and other learned Men, and is commonly called bz Biſhop*s Bible. See Strype s Life of Archbiſhop Parker, and bis Ann als. 
year alſo, on December 39, died the learned Roger Aſcham, who was for ſome time Tutor to Queen Elizabeth, and her Secretary for the Latin Tongue. 


Camden, p. 416. | 
(3) Part cularly Sir Nicolas Throckmorton. Camden, p. 417. 
(4) He had practiſed with one Beftall, a Conjurer, againſt the Queen's Life, 
(5) The Cz2r granted them an Exemption from all Cuſtoms, with leave to 


into Perſia and t:edia by the Caſpian Sea, the Merchants of other Nations being not permitted to trade beyond Muſcoww. And now did the Engicþ venture 
to tranſport their. Goods in Boats made of one entire Tree, up the River Dina, as far as Wologda. From thence in ſeven days by Land to Yeraſtazy, and 
then thirty days and nights down the River to Afracan, by the Wolga, where they uſed to build their Ships. From Aſtracan, they er ſſed the Caſpian 
Sea, and made their way through the vaſt Deſerts of Hyrcania and Bactriana, to Tewerin and Casbin, Cities of Perſia, in hopes at length to diſc.ver Cathay, 
But by reaſon of the War between the Turks and Perfians, and the Robberies committed by the Barbarians, the . Londoners were diſcouraged from purſuing 


ths glurious Enterprize. Camden, p. 417, 418. 
(6) Meri! eems to ſay the Duke mentioned it firſt. p. 98. 


from the latter. dee Lefley's Negotiat. p. 34, Ec · 
3 


But Leſley affirms, that the Earl of Murray firſt ſet it on foot, or at leaſt promoted it 
frrenuouſy. By comparing Camden with Leſley's Negotiations, it plainly appears, that what the former relates about Mary Queea of Scots, is moſtiy taken 


' Vol I. 


with the Engl/h, notwithſtanding the prohibition : But his 1; 
diligence colt him dear (4). Some time after, being drawn 
on board a Vellel, which he was told had brought over 
Engliſh Goods, and ſome Heretical Books, he was carried 
to England, where he languiſhed in Priſon ſome years, and 
at laſt was condemned to die. ü 

The Engliſh Merchants met with no better treatment 4 
in Spain than in the Netherlands. Philip ordered all their r, EN. 
effects to be ſeized, by way of Repriſals for the money ſtop- land 2,4 
ped in England. But this did not fatisfy him. Po be ted. 
more fully revenged of Elizabeth, he endeavoured to bribe 7 
the Duke of Norf#+ to raiſe a Rebellion in England, and 
the Earl of Ormond to do the fame in Ireland; but theſe 
two Lords diſcovered it to the Queen. On the other 
hand, though there was no War procizimed between Eng- 
land and Spain, the Exgliſb, on pretence of the injury done to 

their Countrymen, fell upon all the Merchant- Ships belong- 
ing to the Spaniards. They did fo much damage to Phi- 
lip's Subjects, by theſe continual Cruiſings, that the Queen 
fearing to be involved in a formal War, was forced to 1e- 
{train them by Pioclamation. 

Whilſt the Engliſb Trade ſuffered in Spain and the Ne- E!zobeth 
therlands, it was like to be quite loſt in Hic, by the 775 * 
avarice of the Engliſßh Merchants, who had angered the Dy 
Czar. But the Queen ſpeedily ſent thither Sir 7 Ga. 
mas Randolph, who fo manag'd the Cgan, that he obtain- Sten. 
ed divers privileges for the Riſſia Company (5). Shortly Aug. 27. 
after, the Czar ſent an Ambaſſador to the Qi:ieen, to of- Ne 
fer a perſonal alliance. I ho' it was no great honour to 5 
be allied with a Prince ſo notorious for his cruelties, {he 
thought proper however, for the benefit of her ſubjects, to 
make a treaty with him, mutually promiſing to afford one 
another refuge, in cafe either ſnould be dethron'd. | 

Whilſt E/izabeth was treating with the Rſſian Ambaſ- Pra o, 
ſador, Plots were forming in Augland, which might have 33 
proved fatal to her, had they not been prevented. Some Date of 
of the Queen of Scots chief Friends, the fame who would Norto!. 
have deſtroyed Cec:l,* had projected to marry her to the e 
Duke of Norfolk. The Earl of Leiceſter himſelf was in Scots. 
the plot ; but in all appearance, it was only to be let into rg 
the ſecret, and diſcover every thing to the Queen. It is Need 

hardly to be doubted, that they who undertook this affair, Buchan, 
were ſet to work by the Duke of Norf9/k himſelf, tho” he 
let his Friends proceed, without appearing in it himſelf. 
The occafton or pretence of this Project was this : *T was 
ſaid, Elizabeth intending never to marry, the Queen of 
Scotland might happen to eſpouſe a foreign Prince and a 
Papiſt, in which caſe the Proteſtant Religion would be lia- 
ble to great danger, ſince it was not impoſſible that the 
young King her Son ſhould die before her. It was there- 
fore neceſſary, to think betimes of marrying Mary to a Pro- 
teſtant Husband, that ſhe might be reſtrained, in cafe ſhe 


| ſhould attempt any thing againſt Religion, when ſhe came 


the Crown of England. It was faid further, no Engliſh \- 

,ord was more worthy of this honour than the Duke of 
Norfolk, who was a ſincere Proteſtant. But to curb the 
Duke's ambition, in ca'e he ſhould think of carrying it 
too far, it was reſolved he ſhould give his daughter in mar- 
riage to the King of Scotland, that he might be concerned, 
in the young Prince's preſervation, Such was the project, 
which did not ſeem to have any thing criminal}, eſpecially 
as it was agreed, it ſhould not be executed without the 
Queen's approbation. But, very probably, the managers 
of this affair had farther views. For, if they intended 
only the Good and Welfare of the Kingdom, why did 
they deſire to hide their deſigns from the Queen, till 
they had ſo well taken their meaſures, that it ſhould - be 
impoſſible for her to hinder the execution ? But however, 
without ſtaying to examine whether it was the Earl of 
Murray that firſt inſpired the Duke of Norfolk with” the 
thoughts of this marriage, as Camden afhrms contrary to 
all appearance (6), the Queen of Scots was informed of p- 419- 
the project by the Bithop of Roſs, who was very diligent _ 
in all her concerns. At the ſame time, ſhe was promiſed 9 
to be reſtor'd to the throne of Scotland, and declared pre- 
ſumptive Heir to Elizabeth, on the following terms. 


That as to the Succeſſion to the Crown of Enyland, ſhe: n of th 
4 N . ö Marriage. 
* . | 5 Camden. 


This 


and had given the Duke of Alva dire dions how to invade England. Ibid. 
vend their Manufactures through his whole Dom nions, and to tranfport them 
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it, that he told the 


Book XVII. 23. E LIZ 


ſlould attempt nothing to the prejudice of Queen Elizabeth 
and her Iſſue. | | | 

That ſhe ſhould conſent to a League offenſive and de- 
fenſive between the two Kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land. | 


That ſhe ſhould confirm the Eſtabliſhment of the Pro- 


teſtant Religion in Scotland. 


That ſhe ſhould pardon ſuch of her Subjects as had 
acted or appeared in arms againſt her. 

That ſhe ſhould revoke the Aſſignment of her Right 
to the Kingdom of England, which ſhe had made to the 
Duke of Anjou, the King of France's Brother. 

That ſhe ſhould marry the Duke of Norfolk. 


Mary very readily accepted the offer with the Conditi- 
ons annexed, all but the League, which ſhe ſcrupled at a 
little, becauſe ſhe was willing, before ſhe enter'd into it, 
to conſult the French King. She denied ſhe had made 
any Aſſignment tp the Duke of Anjou, and yet offered 
to procure his renunciation, if required, for the greater 
ſecurity. | 

It is eaſy to perceive, the Propoſers of theſe Terms had 
taken great care to ſcreen themſelves from the Law, ſince 
they ſeemed very juſt in themſelves, and advantagious to 
both Kingdoms. But they ſuppoſed the Reſtoration of 
Mary to the Throne of Scotland, and her nomination to 
ſucceed to the Crown of England. This was to be done 
firſt, and then the execution of what ſhe promiſed on her 
part, was left to her honour, It was in this the artifice 
conſiſted. | | | | 

As ſoon as Marys conſent was gained, ſeveral Lords 
and Gentlemen were ſounded, who not perceiving the 
venom of the Project, approved it, but with this proviſo, 
that nothing ſhould be done without the Queen's conſent. 
It was alſo communicated to the Kings of France and 
Spain, who were very well pleaſed with it, though it be 
evident, they would have had no reaſon to be fo, if they 
had believed, the conditions would be punctually performed. 
The proceedings of thoſe who. had framed ſuch a Project, 
without conſulting the Queen, plainly ſhew, their defign 
was to put the affair in ſuch a ſtate, that it ſhould not be 
in her power to hinder the Execution, when propoſed: to 
her. The Duke of Norf#/# thought himſelf ſo ſecure of 
ſucceſs, that the Earl of Northumberland having acquaint- 


ed him, that Leonard Dacres intended to carry away the 
Queen of Scots (1), he deſired the Earl to hinder it, being 


apprehenſive ſhe would be conducted into Spain. 

This affair paſſing through ſo many hands, and being 
hardly any longer a ſecret, the Duke of Norfolk juſtly 
feared, the Queen would be offended that ſhe was not 


informed of it, and therefore, not to incenſe her more, he 


deſued the Earl of Leice/ter to ſpeak of it to her. Leiceſter 
promiſed to do it the firſt opportunity, and yet delayed it 
from day to day, ſo that all knew it, except the Queen, 
who, it is likely, feigned ignorance. However, ſhe was 
willing to give the Duke occaſion to diſcloſe his ſecret, by 
telling him one day (2), to beware upon what Pillow he 


laid his head; but he pretended not to underſtand what 


ſhe meant, chuſing rather that the Earl of Leicgſter ſhould 
ſpeak to her firſt, becauſe he thought him his Friend (3). 
But it is ſaid, the Earl had acted in this affair only to 
ruin him, becauſe he conſidered him as a dangerous Rival 
However this be, the Court be- 
ing at Titchfield, the Earl of Leiceſter feigns himſelf very 
ill, and the Queen going to ſee him, he ſhewed ſigns of 


fear and trouble, which ſhe eafily perceiving, asked him 


the reaſon, Then begging her pardon, for having ſo long 
concealed from her a ſecret which he ought to have told 
her, he diſcovered all that had paſſed concerning the Duke 
of Norfolf's Marriage with the Queen of Scots. After 
which, the Queen called the Duke into a Gallery, and 
taxing him with imprudence and raſhneſs for attempting 


this Marriage, without vouchſafing to impart his deſign 


to her, commanded him to deſiſt from this Project. The 
Duke owned, ſuch a propoſal had been made to him, and 
he had conſented to it; but ſhewed himſelf ſo regardleſs of 
Queen, his Revenues were not much 
leſs than thoſe of the whole Kingdom of Scotland, drained 
by civil Wars; and that when he was at his Tennis Court 


in Norwich, he thought himſelf as good as ſome Kings. 


In ſhort, he promiſed the Queen to think no more of the 
Marriage, Mean while, as afterwards he perceived ſhe 


to bath herſelf in Wine. See Strype's Ann. Tom. I. p. 575. 


(1) She was then in Confinement at Whinfield in Derbyſhire, in the Cuſtody of the Earl of Shrewſbury. Camden, p. 420. Where it ſeems ſhe uſed 


(2) At Farnbam in Surrey, where ſhe was on her Progreſs. Camden, p. 420. | 
(3) Cecil, who was told all by Leiceſter, adviſed the Duke to ſpeak to the Queen himſelf. Camden, p. 420. 


8 Camden ſays, it was the Spaniſh Ambaſſador. p. 420. 


Brought by the Abbot of Dunfermling; wherein ſhe received information, that the Duke had been practiſing with the Earl of Murray at Henpten- 


Court, to favour and aſſiſt his Marriage, Sc. See Camden, p. 321+ 


(7) One Nicolas Merton, a Prieſt, was the great Incendiary, who had been ſent from the Pope to pronounce Queen Eli æaberb an Heretick ; and therefore 


to have forfeited her Right to her Crown and-Kingdcm. Camden, p. 422. 
(8) With the Bearers thereof. Camden, p. 422: 


(9) And committed to the Cuſtody of the Earls of Shrewſbury and Huntington, Camden, p. 422, 
(10) And was accempanied with Ecwvord Earl of Rutland his Lieutenant, the Lords Hunſdin, Evers, 
| 2 
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did not look upon him with the ſame eye as before, that 1 $65, 
the Earl of Leiceſter was againſt him, and the Courtiers 


ſhunned him, he withdrew from Court, without taking 
his leave of the Queen, and came to London. The fame 


day the Biſhop of K (4) ſuing for the enlargement of the 


Queen of Scots, Elizabeth, in great diſguſt, told him, that 
his miſtreſs had nothing to do but to reſt ſatisſicd, unleſs 
ſhe had'a mind to fee thoſe, on whom ſhe moſt relied, 
ſhorter by the head, 

This affair being entirely divulged, the Qucen endea- Camden, 
voured by all ways to get information of ſuch particulars, 
as might have eſcaped the Earl of Leicgſter's knowledge, 
As ſhe knew the Duke had frequent Conferences with the 
Earl of Murray, ſhe ſent Sir George Carey (5) into Scot- 
land, to defire him to acquaint her with what he knew of 
the matter, Mean while, the Duke being privately warned 
by a Meſſage from the Earl of Leiceſter, that a refolution 
was taken to ſend him to the Tower, retired into N. 
But repenting of this haſty ſtep, which might render him I »ocarr; 
ſuſpected, he returns to Court, after writing to the Queen / er 
to beg her pardon, and to his Friends, to intreat them“““ 
to ſpeak to the Queen in his behalf. Some days after, es {nt 1» 
the Queen received Letters from Scotland (6), informing the Toweh 
her of ſome things which had nct come to her knowledge, Sn.“ 
and which made her ſign a Wattant to ſend the Duke of Stow. 
Norfolk to the Tower. Then the Biſhop of R/, who f-llingſh. 
acted as the Queen of Scots Ambaſſador, was examined, 
and Ridolfi the Florentine was delivered to the Cuſtody of 
Sir Francis WWalſingham, The Lord Lumley was atteſted, His Arm- 
the Earl of Pembroke was confined to his own Houſe, and Pee «re 
all the reſt who were concerned in the Project of the Duke * . 
of Norfolk's Marriage, were baniſhed the Court, except 
the Earl of Leice/ter. The Earls of Northumberland and 
We/tmoreland made their ſubmiſſion to the Earl of Suſſex, 
Lord Prefident of the North. All thefe Lords endeavour- 
ed to excuſe themſelves, by declaring, they had approved 
the Project of the Duke's Marriage, on the expreſs con- 
dition, it ſhould not be conſummatcd without the Queen's 
conſent. . = 

Elizabeth did not think fit to publiſh all ſhe knew of this C 
affair, wherein the prime Lords of the Kingdom were con- %, Reel 
cerned. Beſides, ſhe had received, ſome time ſince, ad- 12525 " 
vice of a Conſpiracy ready to break out, and conſequently, Camden. 
it might be very dangerous to ufe too great a ſeverity at 3 45 
ſuch a juncture. The Earls of Northumberland and 1//t- irs ; 
moreland, both very powerful in the North, lad held to- Ann. 
gether ſeveral Conferences, of which the Queen had notice, 
and which cauſed her to order them to repair to Court. 
They made ſome dilatory excuſes, but the Queen ſent 
them a more expreſs Order, to put them under a neceſſity 
of relinquiſhing their enterprize, or engaging in an open 
Rebellion, before they had taken proper meaſures. This 
ſecond Order produced the effect ſhe expected. The two 


Earls knowing themſelves guilty, and not daring to truſt 


to the Queen's Mercy, took arms, and drew ſome forces. 
together (7). _ 1 . 

The Rebels deſign was to free the Queen of Scots, due Rebel 
though they mentioned her not in their Manifeſto. They , 
. . . 3 5 7 Mani feſto. 
ſaid only, their intent was, To re/ftore the Religion of ther Camden. 

Ferefathers, remove evil Counſellors from the Queen, and Strype's 


cauſe Fuſtice to be done to the Duke of Norfolk, and the en 
' n 4 „ Tek SOR Thuanus. 
other Lords now in Priſon, or under diſgrace. At the ſame 


time, they writ circuſar Letters to the Catholicks, inviting 


them to come and join with them. But moſt ſent the 
Letters, they received, to the Queen (8), whether they 
were not willing to diſturb the Peace of the Realm, or 
were diſcouraged by the Duke of Norfe/#'s impriſonment. 
Mean while, the Rebels coming to Durham, burn all the Stew. 
Engliſh Bibles and Common-Prayer-Books, and openly Hcl..ngfly 
ſay Maſs. Then they marched to Chfford-Mor, where 
they took a muſter, and found their Army amounted to 
four thouſand Foot, and ſix hundred Horſe. Their chief Mary i: e- 
deſign was to free the Queen of Scots, in order to ſet mover *. 
her at their head; but upon the firſt news of this Rebel- eee 
lion, ſhe was conveyed to Coventry (9g), a ſtrong City in Leſl-y's Ne- 
the middle of the Kingdom, not to be taken without a 8 tion. 
formal Siege, for which the Rebels were by no means 
prepared. Beſides, in marching thither, they would have 
775 _ a Country, where the Inhabitants were not their 

riends, X | | 

Mean time, Forces were levying for the Queen in ſeveral The R. 
parts. The Earl of Su/zx had now ſeven thouſand Men (10), 4 


themſelwes, 
and the 
Earls fly 
away. 
Camden. 
Stew. 
Hollirgſh. 
Leſley's 
Negetiat . 


(5) The Lerd Hunſdon's Son. 


and Witllughby of Parbam, Camden, p. 422, 
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1569. the Lord Clinton was at the head of twelve thouſand, 
and the Earl of Cumberland, with the Lord Scrotp, were 
near Carliſle with a good body of Troops, beſides the Gar- 
riſon which they had thrown into that City, So, the Re- 
bels finding their number not increaſe, thought proper to 
retire to the borders of the North (1), where they took 
Bernard Caſtle, but, preſently after, fearing to be ſur- 
rounded, diſperſed themſelves, The Earl of Northumber- 
land concealed himſelf [at Harclaw] in Scotland (a). The 
Eail-of J/e/tmoreland eſcaped into the Netherlands, where 
he ſpent the refidue of his days, living upon a ſlender Pen- 

Sime are ſion allowed him by the King of Spain. The Rebels be- 

prniſved. ing thus diſperſed, ſome were hanged for an example ( 3). 

eres Forty others, who were fled out of the Kingdom, were 
convicted of High- Treaſon and out-lawed, and their ſen- 
tence was confirmed by the next Parliament. Of this 

i number were, Charles Nevil Earl of Meſimoreland, Tho- 

| mas Percy Earl of Northumberland, with his Counteſs, and 

Others par- Egremond Ratcliff, Brother to the Earl of Suſſex (4). The 

ow Queen pardoned the reſt, who did not fly out of the 

Camden, ** : 

Thuanue, Land. Some time before this Rebellion, the Duke of 
Alva ſent to the Queen Ciapine Vitelli, a famous Cap- 
tain, to demand the Money which had been ſtopped. 
But his Commiſſion was ſo.limited, that he was forced to 
write to the Duke of Alva for a more ample power. The 
real deſign of this Embaſſy was to have in England an ex- 
perienced Leader to command the Rebels, and the forces 
the Duke of Alva was to ſend over. Lamothe Governor 
of Dunkirk, diſguiſed like a Sailor, had already ſounded 
the Ports, as he himſelf confeſſed afterwards, But the 

Queen broke all theſe meaſures, by compelling the two 
Heads of the Rebels to take arms ſooner than they had re- 
ſolved. | | 


Dicres : This Rebellion was quickly followed by another, of which 


| Rags Leonard Dacres, a Gentleman of the North (5), was the 
aNache 


ee Head. He had ſome buſineſs at Court, which he was 
Hollingh, ſolliciting when the firſt rebellion broke out. Upon the 
news, he went and offered his ſervice to the Queen, who 
accepted it, becauſe ſhe knew he had a great intereſt in 


the northern parts. Having received a Commiſſion from 


the Queen to raiſe forces, he ſent to the Earls of Northum- 
berland and Weſtmoreland, that the Troops he ſhould raiſe 
by virtue of his Commiſſion, ſhould be at their ſervice. 
He even put them in hopes of foreign fuccours, as certain 
Ambaſſadors at London had aſſured him. His chief deſign 
was to carry away the Queen of Scots; but he was diſ- 


e is de. appointed, by her being ſent to Coventry. So, finding 


feared, ard himſelf at the head of three thouſand Men, after taking 


ia  fome Caſtles (6), he reſolved to expect the Lord Hunſdon, 


Flanders. : ; l , : 
February 22, Who was marching towards him with the Garriſon of 


Hollisghh. Berwick (7). The battle was fought near the little River 
Gelt. Dacres behaved very gallantly, but being vanquiſh- 
ed, fled into Flanders, where he died. The Queen par- 

doned all his Followers. 585 | 
commetion in At the ſame time, there were Commotions in Jreland, 
Ireland. in which, it appeared, the King of Spain was concerned, 
28 ſince he had diſpatched thither Juan Mendoza, an Officer, 

to foment them. But they were eaſily allayed (8). 

The Duke of It is uncertain, whether the Duke of Norfolk was con- 
Norfolk | cerned in the late Rebellion in England. Several circum- 
Fifa. ſtances made againſt him. Firſt, as moſt Inſurrections ne- 
Cceeſſarily require ſome preparations, it might be thought the 
Rebels were getting ready, at the very time the Duke of 
Norfolk and his Friends were preparing every thing, to 
obtain the Queen's conſent to the projected Marriage. In 
this expectation, he had hindered Dacres from attempting 
to free the Queen of Scots, as he had intended. Secondly, 
all the motions of the Rebels tended to Mary's deliverance, 


Zo and moſt of her Friends were diſcouraged, when they heard 
the Duke of Norfolk was in the Tower. Laſtly, the Re- 


bels themſelves ſaid in their Manifeſto, they had taken arms 
to releaſe him. But on the other hand, it is certain this 
Lord was never called to an account, and the Queen was 
contented with keeping him in priſon till September the 
next year, Hence, it ſeems, it may be inferred, there was 
no proof againſt him. But perhaps the Queen did not 


think it adviſeable to let the people know, the firſt Lords 


of the Realm were concerned in the conſpiracy, _ 
ane, I left, about the end of the laſt year, the Earl of Mur- 
Scotland. ray in England, where he had played ſeveral and very op- 


Buchanan. 


Part II. Camden, p. 422. 


poſite parts. Upon his arrival in Scotland, he aſſembled 1 569 
all the Lords of the King's Party at Sterling (9), to com- | 
municate what he had done in England, and his Conduct 
was approved. | 

The Duke of Chateleraut was come from France to 5p t'fwoy 
London, a little before the Earl of Murray's departure. Tivam, 
He forthwith demanded Queen Elizabeth's aid and protec- 
tion, to obtain the Regency of Scotland, being the young 
King's neareſt Relation. But the Queen knew her intereſt 
too well to fall into ſuch a ſnare, and to favour a Lord; 
whoſe conduct had ever been very equivocal, and who, in 
all appearance, had not imbibed at the Court of France 
favorable notions of the King's Party. The Duke not 
being able to obtain his deſire, let the Earl of Murray de- 
part, and came not to Scotland till ſome time after him, 
He brought a Patent from Queen Mary, wherein it ap- 
peared, that by a new and unheard-of Right, ſhe had 
adopted him for her Father, and as ſuch, committed to him 
the Regency of the Kingdom. The Earl of Murray 
hearing the Duke aſſumed the Title of Regent in virtue 
of this Patent, immediately afſembled an Army, to compel 
him to ſubmit to the Government, reſolving no other Au- 
thority but the King's ſhould be acknowledged in Scotland, 
Since the Queen's defeat and flight, her Party wasgrown 
ſo weak, that the Duke of Chateleraut was unable to reſiſt, 
All his dependance was upon the good ſucceſs of the Pro- 
ject, which was then forming in favour of the Duke of 
Norfolk, after which he did not queſtion to gain the ad- 
vantage of the Earl of Murray. But as it was not in his 
power to haſten the execution of the Project in England, 
he was forced to confine himſelf to the endeavouring te 
gain time, by propoſing an Agreement. He plainly per- 
ceived, the way of arms could not be ſucceſsful in his 
preſent circumſtances, He ſet therefore his Friends to 
talk with the Regent, and it was agreed, he ſhould come 
to Glaſcow, acknowledge the King's Authority, and re- 
nounce the Queen's; for which ſome advantages he had 
required were granted him. Notwithſtanding this Agree- 
ment, he raiſed freſh difficulties to attain his end. But 
the Regent not being ſatisfied with all his evaſions, began 
to march with his Army to attack him. Then the Duke 
having no other refuge, was conſtrained to go to the Re- 
gent with the Lord Ferris. A few days after, the Re- 
gent having aſſembled at Glaſcow the Lords of the King's 
Party, it was reſolved that a Proclamation ſhould be pub- 
liſhed, offering to all who had hitherto refuſed to own the 
King's Authority, to receive their ſubmiſſions, and reftore 
them to the enjoyments of their Lands. But the Earls of 
Argyle and Huntley would not accept of theſe terms, being 
extremely difpleaſed at the Duke of Chateleraut's putting 
himſelf into the hands of the Earl of Murray. At the 
ſame time, Queen Mary writ Letter upon Letter to her 
Friends, exhorting them to ſtand firm, and giving them 
hopes of a ſpeedy and happy revolution in her affairs. She 


was then in expectation of the ſucceſs of the Projects con- 


cerning her Marriage with the Duke of Norfol&. 

'The Regent's Proclamation not meeting with the ex- 
pected ſucceſs, and no one appearing to accept the offered 
favour, he departed for Edinburgh, carrying with him the 
Duke of Chateleraut and the Lord Herris, He had de- 
layed thus long to preſs them to make their ſubmiſſion to 
the King, becauſe he was deſirous it might be a general af- 
fair. But at laſt, finding the Queen's Friends were in no 
haſte to make their ſubmiſſion, he reſolved to incite them 
by the Duke of Chateleraut's example, who was the head 
of the Party, and ſummoned him to perform the agree- 
ment made at Gl/aſcow., The Duke ſeeing himſelf preſſed 
ſought excuſes, faying he did not mean to treat for himſelf 


alone, but for the Queen's whole Party, and therefore 


could do nothing without the concurrence of the other 
Lords, and the Queen's approbation. Whereupon, the 
Regent asking him what he intended to do if the Queen 
approved not the agreement of Gl/a/ſcow ? He replied, that 
he believed himſelt bound to nothing. The circumſtances 
of the Duke of Norfelt's Plot, the ſucceſs whereof he ex- 
pected every moment, made him think it not very dange- 
rous to talk thus. However, the Regent finding himſelf 25. D:#-/ 
thus amuſed, ſent him and the Lord Herris Priſoners to the Chatelerut 


Caſtle. . 
This is Buchanan's account of the occaſion of the Duke Spotiu cal 


Anderion's | | | 
Collect. (1) Firſt to Raby, the chief Seat of the Farl of V moreland, and then to Hexbam, and Naworth Caſtle. Camden, p. 422. | 
T. IV- (2) The occaſion of his Revolt was, a ſuppoſed wrong done him by the Queen, in granting away from him a rich Copper Mine, found upon his Eſtate, 


p. 196. (] Threeſcore and ſix were executed at Dur bam, and ſeveral at York and London. Camden, p. 423. 2 : ä . 
| (4) As alſo Edzvard Dacres of Morten, Jobn Nevil of Leverſege, I. Swinborne, Thomas Markenfeld, Chriſtopher Nevil, Richard, Chriflopher, Marmaduke, 
and Ibomas Norton, Robert and Michael! {-mp:ft, George Stafford, and about forty more of noble extraction. Ibid. 
(5) Second Son to William Lord Dacres of Gilliſland. The Cauſe of his diſguſt was this: His Brother's Son dying young, (on May 17. this year, Stow, 
p. 663 ) a great Eſtate fell to his Nieces, who were contracted, by the Duke of Norfa/k their Father-in-law, to two ot his Sons. He entered a Suit again!t 
his Nieces, and the Cauſe going againſt him, he fell to plotting, and attempted. to reſcue the Queen of Scets, though in vain. 15:4, 


(6) Greyſleck, Nawworth, and other Caſtles. Id. 


(7) Which conſiſted only of fifteen hundred Horſe and Foot. Holling ſhead, p. 1213. , 
(8) They were railed by Edmund and Peter Boteler, Brothers of the Earl of Ormond, who being ſent over, perſuaded his Brothers to la, down their arms. 


Gamden, P+ 423 
(9) On February 12. Anderſ.n, Tom. IV. p. 196, 
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Book XVII. 


23. 


of Chateleraut's impriſonment, an account which the cir- 


cumſtances of affairs renders very probable. But Camden 
and his Followers have been pleaſed to ſay only, the Re- 
ent having ſummoned at Edinburgh the Lords of both 
Naas to labour an agreement, the Duke of Chateleraut 
and the Lord Herr:s firſt repaired thither, and were ordet- 
ed to priſon, In this manner has Camden maimed and diſ- 
fined the Hiſtory of Scotland, to give ſome colour to his 
Invectives againſt the Earl of Murray. I am going to 
relate another inſtance, either of his prejudice or unfaith- 
ſulneſs. I have reſerved it till now, though it be not its 
proper place, becauſe it would have been impoſſible to con- 
vince the Reader of my aſlertiof, if he was not firſt inform'd 
of what has been ſaid concerning the affairs of the Queen 
of Scots. IJ hope I ſhall be pardoned this ſort of digieſſion. 
Camden, after a very brief account of the murder of 
King Henry Darnly, in the year 1567, and an infinuation 
that the Earl of Murray was the real Author of it, Says, 
that the ſame Murray carneſtly preſſed the Queen to marry 
the Earl of Bothwell, to which ſhe conſented at laft, after 
much difficulty. Then he immediately adds, 


I ſhall willingly inſert here what George Earl of 
« Huntley and the Earl of Argyle, who were the principal 
&« Lords of Scotland, proteſted ſoon after, as I have taken 
« it from an original ſigned with their own hands, which 
ce they ſent to Queen Elizabeth. 


ELIZABETH.” 


counterfeit, it will be proper to examine it particularly, 1569. 


and make ſome remarks which will diſcover the Forgery. 


Camden begins with ſaying : 7 ſhall willingly inſert here 
what George Earl of Huntley, and the Earl of Murray, 
who were the principal Lords of Scotland, proteſted ſoon . 


a ere ; N 


T his ſoon after muſt have been two whole years at leaſt, 
as I ſhall demonſtrate hercafter. 


As baue taken it from an Original figned with their 
own Hands, 4 | 

Camden has not ſet theſe two Lords hands to the Writ- 
ing, it may be, becauſe he did not know in what order 
they were to be placed. Ina certificate however, one 
would think the ſignature is a material thing (2). 

Which they ſent to Qucen Elizabeth. 

Suppoſing the truth of this Proteſtation, it could not be 
ſent to Queen Elizabeth till the latter end of the year 1568 
at the very ſooneſt, when the Earl of Murray went to York 
to accuſe the Queen before the Engl;/þ Commiſſioners. 
This remark diſcovers Camden's artifice, who deſignedly 
neglecting to date the Writing, places it in his Annals the 
beginning of the year 1567, immediately after the King's 
Murder, as if at that very time Murray had been accuſed 
of killing that Prince; whereas it was not till after the 
Queen's flight into England that ſhe thought of caſting the 
crime upon him. It was not therefore out of pure negli- 


gence that Camden avoided dating the Proteſtation. 


my 


Forafmuch as the Earl of Murray and others, to colour 
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recalled. But this they ſaid could not be done, unleſs the to be forged, what opinion can a man have of the atteſta- 


Anderſon's Foraſmuch as the Earl of Murray and others, to colour 

Collect heir Rebellion againſt the Dueen, whoſe Authority they uſurp, their Rebellion againſt the Dueen, whoſe Authority they uſurp, ; 

bas | ds openly flander her, as guilty of the Murder of her Huſ- do cpenly flander her as guilty of the Murder of her Huſ- | 

b. 138, band; we do publickly proteſt and witneſs theſe things follow- band. . | ; 1 
97 ing. In the month of December (1) 1566, when the Nueen The Earl of Murray cannot be ſaid to uſurp the Queen's k 
5 was at Craigmillar, Murray and Lidington acknowledged Authority, till after he was declared Regent, or the Queen * 
= before us, that Morton, Lindſay and Ruthven flew David to accuſe him publickly of killing the King, till the York bi 
Y Rizzo, with no other intent than 7 Murray, who was Conference, or rather till that of Hampton- Court, that is, 1 
* at that very time to be proſcribed. Therefore, that they might in Oelober or November 1568. Now at that time the two gh | 
1 not appear ungrateful, they greatly deſired, that Morton and factions were both formed. Murray was head of the one, f Fs 
” the reſt who were baniſhed for Rizzo's Murder, might be and Huntley of the other. So, ſuppoſing this Writing not if 


Queen were divorced from her Husband, which they pro- 
miſed to accompliſh, would we but give our conſent. After- 
wards Murray promijed to me (Huntley,) that my antient 
Inheritance ſhould be reſtored to me, and I ſhould be an ever- 
laſting Favourite with the exiles, if I would but countenance 
the Divorce, Then we applied to Bothwell for his Conſent 
alſo. And laſtly, we came to the Queen, and Lidington, 
in the name of us all, earneſtly intreated her to reverſe the 
 Baniſhment of Morton, Lindſay, and Ruthven, The King's 
faults and offences againſt the Queen and the Realm, he aggra- 
vated with very great bitterneſs ; and ſhowed how much it 
concerned the Queen and State, that the Divorce ſhould be 
made out of hand, it being impoſſible for the King and Queen 
to live together in Scotland with ſafety. She anſwered, ſhe 
had rather withdraw for a time into France, till her Huſ- 


band ſhould be ſenſible of the Errors of his Youth, being un- 


willing any thing ſhould be done to her Son's prejudice, or her 


own diſhonour. To this Lidington replied, we who are of 
your Council will look to that. But I command you, ſays ſhe, 
to do nothing that may blemiſh my honour, or offend my con- 
feience. Let the thing remain as it is, till God pleaſes to 


tion of one ſworn Enemy againſt another? As to the Earl 
of Argyle, Buchanan affirms, he was retired a little before 
to his own Houſe ; ſo that it is not probable he ſhould join 
with the Earl of Huntley to frame this Certificate at the 
time it muſt be ſuppoſed to be drawn. If it was dated, 


ve might ſpeak of it with more certainty. 


We dl openly proteſt and witneſs theſe things Mowing. In 
the month of December 1 566. fs theſe He 
This way of 


beginning argues it was now ſome time 


{ſince the things they are going to mention were tranſacted. 


Apen the Queen was at Craigmillar, Murray and Li: 
dington acknowledged before us, that Morton, Lindſay and 
Ruthven, few David Rizzo, with no other intent than ta 
fave Murray, who was at that very time to be proſcribed. 

J have already made appear by the teſtimony of Melvil, 
that the Earl of Murray, far from owning that Rizzo was 
killed on his account, would not join with the Party of the 
Murderers, but remained conſtantly attached to the Queen. 
Beſides, the Earl of Argyle, Author of this Proteſtation, 
was then a fugitive as well as Murray, and was no leſs 
to be condemned than he. And yet, he ſpeaks here of this 
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provide a remedy from above : That which you imagine will 
be for my good, may, I fear, turn to my burt. [To which 
Lidington ſaid, pleaſe to leave matters to us, and you ſhall 
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affair, as if he were a Stranger to it, though he was the 
moſt conſiderable of thoſe who were to be baniſhed, and 


ws 
Aa 
- 


find nothing will be done but what is juſt, and what the 
Parliament will approve f.] A few days after, the King 

happening to be murdered i 

From the inward Teſtimonies of our conſciences, hold it for 
certain, that Murray and Lidington were the Authors, Con- 


2 and Abettors of this Regicide , whoever were the 
Actors. | | | | wy 


This Proteſtation, as may be eaſily obſerved, ſquares 
exactly with Camden's deſign in his Annals of Queen 
Elizabeth, namely, to clear the Queen of Scots from the 
crime of murdering the King her Husband, and to accuſe 
the Earl of Murray. But withal, it is directly contrary 
to the Teſtimony of Metuil, an Eye-Witneſs, who, in 
his Memoirs, fays not a ſingle word which can give occa- 
ſion to ſuſpect, the Earl of Murray was thought guilty of 
the murder. If this Proteſtation therefore be true, Melvibs 
Memoirs muſt be only a heap of Fables, which no man of 

ſenſe will ever believe, But to ſhew that this Writing is 


(1) Or thereabouts, in the Copy in Anderſon, Tom. IV. p. 183. Camden has very. much contraCted or curtailed this Proteſtation. * 
(2) This broteſtation is in Mr. Anderſon's Collectiom, Tom. IV. Part. 2. p. 188, Se. but it is taken from a Copy, without either Hands 
However, it is to be obſerved, that in the ſame Collection there follows an Anſwer of the Earl of Murray's, to the aforeſaid 


in an execrable manner, wwe do 


though Melvil affirms, it was for his and the others ſake, 
who had taken arms againſt the Queen, Murray excepted, 
that Rizzo was murdered, | 1 8 

Therefore that they might not appear ungrateful, they 

greatly deſired that Morton, and the reft who were baniſped 
for Rizzo's Murder, might be recalled. 

What has Lidington to do here, when he was never con- 
cerned in R:zzo's affair? and wherein conſiſted his ingrati- 
tude, if the exiles were not recalled ? ; 

But this they ſaid could not be done unleſs the Queen were 
divorced from her Husband, 

Rizzo was killed by the King's order, and in his pre- 
ſence, and ſolely, according to the Author of the Proteſ- 
tation, to ſave the Earl of Murray. The point was to get 
the Murderers recalled, who had been baniſhed for this 
Murder committed by the King's order, and theſe exiles 
cannot be recalled by the Queen, the only Perſon offended, 
unleſs ſhe is divorced from the King. Let this conſequence 
be well examined, and it will never be thought, that the 
Earls of Huntley and Argyle were ſo weak as to reaſon in 


& Date —— 
Proteſtation, wherein he ſays, 


In caſe any Man will ſay and affirm, that ever J was preſent when any Purpoſes were holden at Craigmillar in my Audience, tending to any unlawful or 


<* diſhonourable end; or that ever I ſubſcribed any Band there, or that any Purpoſe was holden about the 

© 1 avow they ſpeak wickedly and untruly 3 which I will maintain againſt them as becomes an honeſt Man, 

< ſcription of Bands by me is true, That indeed I ſubſcribed a Band with the Earls of Huntley, Argyle, and Bothwell, 

« year 1566, which was deviſed in fign of our Reconciliation,” in reſpect of the former grudges and diſpleaſures that had been among 


ſubſcribing of any Band by me to my knowledge, 
te the end of my Life; only thus far the Sub- 
at. the beginning of October, in the 
us: Whereunto 1 was 


4 cenſtrained to make Promiſe before I could be admitted to the Queen's preſence,” or have an] ſhew of hefavour, and there was never any other Band, made 
at ſubſcribed, nor yet propoſed to me in any wiſe, before the Murther of the late King, "Anderſen, ibid: p. 194, 195 * Sn p10" IP 
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1569. ſo wretched a manner. In December 1566 (), that is, 


about the time of the Prince's Baptiſm, the King was 
looked upon as a cypher, and expoſed to all forts of inſults 
from the Queen. ; ; 

Which they promiſed to accompliſb, would we but give cur 
conſent. 

At that time the Earl of Murray had no credit at court. 
It was Bothwell that ruled all. - I don't know how it itood 
then with Lidington. However, Murray and Lidington 
are repreſented here as the Perſons that were to be the 
chief Agents in accompliſhing the Queen's Divorce, and 
as wanting for that purpoſe only the bare conſent of the 
Earls of Huntley and Argyle. This is by no means pro- 
bable. 

Afterwards Murray promiſed to me (Huntley) that my 
ancient inheritance ſhould be reſtored to me, and I ſhould be an 
everlaſting Favorite with the Exiles, if I would but counte- 
nance the Divorce, 

The Author of the Proteſtation has confounded the times. 
Murray having then no power, could not make any ſuch 
promiſe to the Earl of Huntley. None but Bothwell was 
able to make and perform it. Beſides, it is not likely the 
Queen, when ſhe recalled the Earl of Huntley, who was 
condemned to die, ſhould {till detain his ancient Inheritance 
which had been confiſcated. _ 

Then we applied to Bothwell for his Conſent alſo. 


This confounds the whole Hiſtory of Scotland. Mur 


ray and Lidington are made Authors of the project of the 
Queen's Divorce, and the Earl of Brthwwell, as one who is 
only to give his conſent, though it is certain, he had then 
an abſolute ſway over the Queen, who married him very 
foon after. | | 

And laſtly, we came to the Queen, and Lidington in the 
name of us all, earneſtly entreated her to reverſe the baniſpment 
of Morton, Lindſay, and Ruthven. The King's Faults 
and Offences againſt the Queen and the Realm, be aggra- 
vated with very great bitterneſs; and fhewed how much it 
concerned the Queen and State, that the Divorce ſhould be 
made out of hand, it being impoſſible for the King and Queen 
to live together in Scotland with ſafety, | 


Can it be conceived, that to induce the Queen to pardon 


Men who had killed her Favorite in her preſence, and by 
the King her Husband's expreſs order, there ſhould be oc- 
caſion to aggravate the King's faults, and demonſtrate to 
the Queen, that ſhe muſt be divorced from him? _ 
She anſwered, ſbe had rather withdraw for a time into 
France, till her Husband ſhould be ſenſible of the errors f his 
Youth, being unwilling any thing ſhould be done to her Son's 
prejudice, or her own diſbonour. | | 
The Author of this Proteſtation repreſents the Queen in 
December 1 566, as being under oppreſſion, and ſpeaking of 
retiring into France till the King ſhould be pleaſed to amend 
his errors. T his ſuffices to ſhew, that the whole is a for- 
gery ; for it is not likely, the Earls of Huntley and Argyle 
ſhould talk in this manner. 5 5 
To this Lidington replied, We who are of your Council 


will look to that. But I command you, ſays ſhe, to do nothing 


that may blemiſh my Honour or offend my Conſcience. Let the 

thing remain as it is, till God pleaſes to provide a remedy 
from above: That which you imagine will be for my good, 
may, I fear, turn to my hurt. | | 


be artifice of theſe words which the Queen is made 
to ſpeak, conſiſts in this: The Queen having commanded 


all theſe Lords to do nothing with reſpe& to her Divorce, 


Murray and Lidington found no other way to get the Exiles 
recalled, but by cauſing the King to be murdered. As if 
the King alone was an invincible obſtacle to the recalling 
of the baniſhed Lords, who killed Rizzo by his orders, 
and in his preſence. I confeſs this reaſoning appears to me 
incomprehenſible. _ | | 
A few days after, the King happening to be murdered in 
an execrable manner. | | 
What has been juſt related paſſed in December 1566, 
according to the Proteſtation, and the King was killed in 
February 1567, that is, two months after. Now can it 
be ſuppoſed, that the Earls of Huntley and Argyle could 
_ poſſibly be ſo miſtaken, as to call two months 4 few 
days? | | ENT.» 
He do, from the inward Teſtimonies of our Conſciences, 
bold it for certain, that Murray and Lidington were the 
Authors, Contrivers, and Abettors of this Regicide, 
he Inference the Author of this Paper would draw, 
that the Earls of Murray and Lidington were the Contri- 
vers of the King's murder, from their having projected the 
Queen's Divorce, appearing to him, without doubt, liable 


to ſtrong objections, he ſeems to give it up in part, when 


(1) Rapin has it here and elſewhere, September, which, I ſuppoſe, is a miſtake, for it is December in Camden, from whom he takes this Proteſtat ion. 


James was chriſtened December 15. 1566. 


he grounds it wholly upon the inward Teſtimony of Huni- 
ley's and Argyle's Conſciences. 

Whoever were the Actors. 

It was notorious that Bothwell was the contriver of the 
King's murder, and Camden himſelf makes no ſcruple to 
own it, joining however the Earl of Murray with him. 
But the Author. of the Proteſtation durſt not name him, 
becauſe it was giving a ſenſible wound to the Queen's 
Honour, who, within a few months, married the mur- 
dee 

I ſhall only add one remark, which to me ſeems deci- 
five to demonſtrate the forgery of this Paper, Lidington 
was never accuſed but in this writing only, of being con- 
cerned in King Henry's murder (2). On the other hand, 
ſo far was he from being conſidered as an Eneiny to the 
Queen, that he was rather very much ſuſpected by the 
young King's and the Earl of Murray's Party, and not 
without reaſon, What Melvil ſays of him, and of the 
occaſion of the York and Hampton Court Conferences, is 
a clear evidence that he continued in the Regent's Party, 
only to have opportunities to ſerve the Queen. Buchanan 
confirms Metvil's Teſtimony, in a Book, entitled, the 
Camelion, wherein he pretends to ſhew, that Lidington be- 
trayed the young King's Party, and in his Hiftory he 
drops many the like Expreffions againſt him. Now, how 
can it be thought, that the Earls of Huntley and Argyle, 
Heads of the Queen's Party, ſhould be ignorant, that 
Lidington was privately labouring for them ? If they knew 
it, *tis by no means likely, that at the very time when 
Lidington was at York or Hampton Court, and frequently 
conferring with the Duke of Norfelz, to hinder the Earl 
of Murray from accuſing the Queen, theſe two Chiefs of 
the Party ſhould publickly accute their ſecret friend of be- 
ing Author of the King's murder; eſpecially as there was 
not the leaſt ground for ſuch a charge. But very poſſibly, 
the Author of the Proteſtation was ignorant of Liding ton's 
ſecret practices, and ſeeing him among thoſe who attended 
the Regent at Ver, imagined he might fafely join them 
together in the ſame Accuſation. | 

But however this be, though this Proteſtation be as true 
as it appears to be counterfeit, it cannot ſerve for proof to 
ſupport what Camden advances concerning the Earl of 


Murray, becauſe it will be {il true, that it came from one 
of his moſt mortal Enemies. I return to what paſſed in 


Scotland during the year 1569. 


Shortly after the Duke of Chateleraut's arreſt, the Re- . Row 
gent convened the chief of the Nobility at Perth, to com- bas advice f | 


municate to them certain Letters he had received, upon 


which it was neceſſary to conſult together. The firſt was wcivil. 
from a friend in England (3), to give him notice of the ? 0. 
Conſpiracy in favour of the Duke of Norfolk, to eſpouſe 


the Queen of Scots, telling him withal, the Conſpiracy was 
in ſuch a ſtate, that all the Forces of Great- Britain were 
not capable of preventing its ſucceſs; and adviſing him 
therefore to think in time of his own affairs, 


The ſecond Letter was from Queen Mary, and directed Mary dire 


to the States of Scotland. It was to deſire, that the vali- 
dity of her Marriage with the Earl of Bothwell might be 


examined, adding, if there appeared any eflential defect ald 
in it, ſhe would very willingly conſent, it ſhould be diſ- Buchen, 


ſolved. As Bothwell was till alive in Denmark, it was 


neceſſary his Marriage with the Queen ſhould be annulled, 


before ſhe could eſpouſe the Duke of Norfolk. For this 
reaſon ſhe wanted the States of Scotland to get it diſſolved, 
pretending only to give her conſent to it, though ſhe could 
not proceed without it. | 


The third Letter was from Queen Elizabeth, to the QuenElin- 


ſame States, to demand one of theſe three things in favour 


of Mary. The firſt, That ſhe ſhould be reſtored to the 


Throne as formerly. The ſecond, That ſhe ſhould reign Scotland ſur 


Jointly with the King her Sen. The third, That ſhe might 
live in Scotland, with ſuch Honours, as ſhould not be pre- 


U 


judicial to the King's Authority. Camden, who agrees in Spctiſwook 


this with Buchanan, will have it, that theſe demands of 
Elizabeth are to be conſidered as the effect of her Com- 
paſſion for the Queen of Scots. But where was the Com- 
paſſion, to propoſe to the States three things fo diſproportio- 


nate, and to leave the choice to them? She knew, the two 


firſt would be rejected, and though the third ſhould be ac- 
cepted, many difficulties would occur before it could be 
ſettled. Thus what Camden conliders as an effect of El:- 
zabeth's pity, was in truth only a conſequence of the pro- 
ject ſne had formed to prolong the affair, under the ſpe- 
cious colour of favouring her Priſoner. 


The Scotch Lords aflembled at Perth, thought Mary's wo arfweris 


(2) Here Rapin is miſtaken. Melwil expreſly ſays, © That Captain Crawford was directed to accuſe Lidington before the Privy-Council [of Sceland] of the 
late King's murther, and being accuſed of ſo odious à Crime, he was committed to ward, p. 100. The ſame is atteſted by Buchanan, J. 19. and Sp:trſeoed, 


Pp: 1 Aer Metwil obſerves, in the ſame Page, chat he and Sir James Balfour ** were wiongfully pui ſued, only by the malice and envy of their enzmies for 
their ces.“ C LY . 


(3) Sir Nicbolas Throckmorton, Seti ſwocd, p. 230. 
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Letter ought not to be anſwered, becauſe. ſhe. addreſſed to 
the States as if ſhe was ſtill their Queen, which the 
would not allow. She did what ſhe could to remove this 
difficulty; but all her endeavours ſerved only to confirm 
them the more in their reſolution. They were far ſrom 
being willing to facilitate the Queen's Marriage with the 
Duke of Nate by cauſing BethwelPs to be nulled. 
Mary, who did not know they were fo well acquainted 
with her Secrets, complained very much of their ſcrupling 
to diſſolve a Marriage, which had ſerved them for a cloke 
to take Arms againſt her. But her complaints were little 
regarded, 

As to Elizabeth's demands, the Lords reſolved to reject 
the two firſt, and accept the third, if Mary would be ſa- 
tisfied with it, and ſent their anſwer to the Court of Eng- 
land by a young Gentleman. But Elizabeth, who only 
ſought to gain time, writ to them, that ſhe deſired a perſon 
of more conſideration to be ſent to confer with her about 
ſo weighty an affair. For this reaſon the Lords deputed 
Robert Pitcairn, | 

_ Whilſt Pitcairn was on his way, the Regent perceiving 
the Queen's Faction daily grew ſtronger, by the hopes 
which the Duke of Nor//#'s project gave the whole Party, 
thought it neceſſary to ſecure Lidington's perſon. This 
Lord, by feigning to be attached to the King's party, 
ſerved the Queen to the utmoſt of his power, and as he 
was a Man of great ſenſe and parts, did much more pre- 
judice to the Regent, by outwardly embracing his ſide, 
than if he had openly declared for the Queen. So, the 
Regent having on ſome pretence drawn him to Sterling, 
ordered him to be apprehended, and ſent Priſoner to Edin- 
burgh (1), But Kircaldie coming unexpectedly with part 
of the Garriſon of the Caſtle, reſcued him (2), promiſing 
to ſee him forth-coming when it ſhould be required. This 
notable proceeding rendered K7rcaldie very ſuſpicious to the 
King's whole party (33. 

Mean while, the Duke of Norfo/4 being ſent to, the 
Tower, without effecting any thing of his projects, all 
Mary's deſigns, as well in Scotland as England, vaniſhed 
into air. Shortly after, the Earls of Huntley and Argyle 
were reconciled to the Regent, and ſubmitted to the King's 
Authority. By that the .. Faction was in a manner 


extinguiſhed fox ſome time. This ſhews how much Queen 
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Mary and her Adherents relied on the Duke of Norfolk. 
I ſhall cloſe this year with a brief account of what paſſed 
in France and the Netherlands. _ 72 
The war continued in France during the whole year 1569. 
On the 13th of March was fought the Battle of Jarnac, 
wherein the Prince of Cond? was killed. D' Angdelst the 
Admiral's Brother did not long ſurvive him, Some time 
aſter, the Duke of Deuxponts led an Army into France, 
to the aſſiſtance of the Huguenots, but died there in June, 
leaving the Command of the Army to Count Mansfeldt, 
who joined. the Admiral. With this Re-inforcement the 


Admiral laid Siege to Poictiers, but was forced to raiſe it 
in September, In October, the Huguenots loſt the battle of 


£ 


Moncontour. This deſeat obliged the Admiral to ſend for 
a ſpeedy aid from Elizabeth, who lent him Money upon 


the Queen of Navarr?s Jewels, which were ſent to her 


in pawn. She alſo permitted a, Company of a, hundred 
Gentlemen-Volunteers to be raiſed, to ſerve in the Army 
of the Huguenots (4). The Campain ended with the taking 
of St. Jean d Angeli, which the King became maſter of 


| before the end of October. 
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in M orceſterſbire, of one Boner, an honeſt 


The Duke of Alva till continued bis oppreflions in the 


Netherlands. He had ſet up the Inquiſition, and ordered 
the Council of Trent to be received, as well as the new 
Biſhops, whoſe Juriſdiction had been hitherto rejected. 
Tbe bloody Council fill afted with fury. The Privi- 
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leges of the Cities, Univerſities, Provinces, were delivered 150%, 
to the King's mercy, In a word, the Duke of Alva or- | 
dered the hundredth part of the Revenues to be paid to the 
King, after that, the twentieth part of the real, and the 
tenth of the perſonal, Eſtates, every time they were ſold. 
ome of the Magiſtrates of the Towns having the bold- 

neſs to appeal to the King from theſe Ordinances, were 
ſeverely puniſhed. In ſhort, theſe Provinces being now 
conſidered by the Spaniards, but as a conquered Country, 
all were driven to deſpair (5). yr | 

The beginning of the next year 1570, the Earl of 1570. 
Murray having notice that the Earl of Northumberland = 6550 1 
was concealed in Scotland, found means to ſeize him, and lend 2s 
committed him to priſon at Loch-levin, Camden ſays, he G 
offered to deliver this Lord to Elizabeth, in exchange for args 
the Queen of Scots; but this is not likely. Mary was Camden. 
better guarded in England than ſhe could be in Scotland, Leſley. 
and Murray was not ignorant of Elizabeih's reaſons never 
to releaſe her. | 5 2 

A few days after, Murray was ſhot through the body 75 Far! of 
by one of the Family of Hamilton, who pretended it to WY 
be only in revenge of a private Injury. But it ſoon ap- Buchanan. 
peared to be by the direction of the Queen's Faction (C). Melvil- 
On the morrow, the Scots and the Carrs, great friends of NI, 
the Queen (7), entered England in Arms, and deſtroyed Sime Scots 
the Borders with fire and ſword. As they had no private 7 '** 
reaſon to make this Incurſion, it is eaſy to perceive, they PE. 
were incouraged by the heads of the Queen's Faction, who Buchanan. 
were willing to try to give a new turn to affairs. Their cr 
Scheme was this. „ 5 


The Queen's Faction was ruined, and without any M#ive: * 


likelihood of being ever able to riſe again, becauſe the W : 


Earl of Murray could be always ſure of aſſiſtance from Tn 
England in caſe of neceſſity. Wherefore the heads of that + 
Faction (8), who had ſubmitted to the King againſt their 

wills, formed new projects. They conſidered the tric, 
Union between England and Scotland, as a ſtrong fence 
againſt all their enterprizes in favour of Mary, and there- 

fore reſolved to break it at any rate. Lo ſucceed, they 
deemed it neceſſary before all things, to aſſaſſinate the Earl 

of Murray, that the Kingdom might for ſome time be in 

a ſort of Anarchy, as it happened indeed, That done, 

they hoped, by provoking the Engliſb on their Borders, 

they ſhould excite them to a revenge on all the Scots with- 

out diſtinction; that this would revive the old enmity be- 


| tween the two Nations, and ſo all Scotland would be united 


againſt England; that then Succours might be ſafely ſent 
for from France and Spain, and the project be reſumed of 
invading the borders of England, whilſt the Catholicks 
ſhould on their part a& within the Kingdom. The Lord 
Seaton's Embaily to the Duke of Alva, and the Pope's Bull, 
of which I ſhall preſently ſpeak, plainly ſhew, this was 
their Intent, though Camden is pleaſed to conſider the In- 
vaſion of the Engliſʒu Borders, as a mere Caprice ot the Scots 
and Carrs, f e e e ee 


Immediately after the Earl of Murray's death, Kircaldig Lidington is, 
releaſed Lidington, who uſed all his art to hinder the King's C 777, 


and labmurs © 


Party from proceeding to the election, of a new Regent. fr ib Deen. 


He intimated, that Scotland would never be in Peace, un- Buchanan. 
leſs a Regent were choſen who ſhould. be approved by the 

two Parties, and conſequently it was neceſſary to aſſemble 

the Great Men of both ſides, that they might agree toge- 

ther. In what he ſaid there was the appearance of good. 

But he knew, it would be difficult to get all the great Men 
together in one place, and though they ſhould meet, they 

would never agree upon. the choice. However this ſerved 

to gain time, in the expectation Queen Elizabeth, by re- 

ſolving to revenge the injury ſhe had received, would drive 


7 2 RI D* 


all the Scots to deſpair, and unite them all againſt her. * E.: 


(1) He was accuſed of having had a hand in the late King's murther, as is obſerved above. Buchanan, |. 19. 


* 1 


(2) He counterfeited a Warrant under the Regent's hand, by vertue of which the Laird of Grange was delivered into Mis hands. Buchanan ; and Shri fivod, 


0 232. 


(3) Melvil ſays, Kircaldie reſcued Lidington, with the conſent of the King's Party, which is not very likely. Melvil was an intimate Friend, and great. 


admirer of the Laird of Grange. Rapin - 
and therefore Grang 


rd r Melvil ſays, the Regent ſent Grange word, the Lords had forced him to take up Lidington againſt his will, 3 
e reſcued him, thinking, if he was arreſted againft the Regent's Will, the Regent would be glad of it. And if the Regent were diflatiſ- 


fied at what he had done, it would be a certain token of his diſſimulation-. Nevis Mem: p. 101. 
(4) They were commanded by Henry Champerneon, with this Motto on his Colours, Finem det mibi Virtus. Amongſt the Volunteers was Malter Raligh, 


a very young Man, who now firſt began to be taken notice of. Camden, 


4 
(5) This year, in September, died Edmund Boner, late Biſhop of London, hay 


commonly reported to have been a Baſtard; büt 


s buried on September 8, in St. George's Church-yard in Southwark, He is 


Mr. Srtyße affirms, that he was affured in 1695, by the late Baron Lechmere, That Boner was born at Hanley 
poor Man, in a Houſe called Boner s Place to this d 


Bj A ay, 2 little Cottage of about five Pounds a year, purchaſed of, 
Biſhop Boner by the faid Baron's Great Grandfather, See Strype's Ann. Tom. I. p. 574, 575» 4 ta 


(6) It was done by James Hamiltan, Nephew tp the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, who, after the battle of Lang fide, had been ſentenced to be. hangeds 
But eſcaping, by ſurrendring his Eſtate, which he endeavoured in vain to recover, he vowed revenge, which he accompliſhed at Lialitigrau, on the 234 of 


January 1570, upon the Regent, who was moſt innocent, and had reſtored him to li 


The Regent, it ſeems, was told of it, and yet would not be 


at the pains to ſearch the Houſe. The Mugderer eſcaped into France, where, it is ſaid, he was offered a great reward to ailaflinate Admiral Coligni, but re- 


fuſed to do it, ſaying, though he had, to his ſorrow, revenged his own juſt Grievances,” he would never commit murder for reward. Buchanan, 
I. 46. Melvil, p. 103.—— Thus fell the Regent, the good Regent, as Melvil calls him, who \adds,” “ for ſo he was, and will ever d 


anus, 


lerv Cal. 
led. He was at firſt of a gentle nature, well inclined, good, wiſe, and tout, In his firſt upriſing, his hap was to light upon the beſt Fang = 


He was religiouſly educated, and de 
read in his Houſe, © A 
<*. more reſemble a Church than a Court, fays Sporiſevord, p. 233. Meluil 
other virtues, in theſe words, Dum viveret; 2 ; 


bus etiam ab inimicis laudatus, qui & præſentiam animi in periculis, 
Humanitate ſumma conjunctam prædicabant, I. 46+ ; : 
' (7) Hallen Scoc, and Thomas Carr, or Nur, of Farnibeſt, entering England, the next night after the Earl of Murray's mutder,. ravaged all places with. 
$7) 64 = was uſed in ron on 8888 ol Kingdoms in a Wer, Bucbanan, I. 28. pete ſcusad, p. 23 0 : 
amiltami ans, particularly the Biſhop of St. Andrew's: & | FF ee ant por 5 e eee 


No. 48. Vor. II. 


pony. 


-voutly inclined.” So that Buchanan relates, he cauſed always, after dinner and ſupper; a Chapter of the Bible to be 
bove all his Virtues, which were not a few, he ſhined in Piety towards God, ordering himſelf and his Family in ſuch fort, ag it did 

p. 103. Tbuanus highly extols him, for his Courage, Juſtice, Humanity; and 
regno, ſjniſtris rumoribus ab æmulis laceratus, ſed poſtquam mortuus eſt, veris laudi- 
felicitatem in præliis, in jure dicundo æquitatem, morum gravitatem cum liberalitate & 
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1570. He ſucceeded in the firſt part of his deſign, and by his in- 
Fenn trigues managed it ſo, that the election of a Regent was 
Joes laid fo deferred. But he was not ſo happy in the other part of his 
ber, project. Elizabeth and her Council were too wile to fall 
into the Snare, On the contraty, the mote they found 
that endeavours were uſed to unite all the Scots in one Party, 
the more they judged it neceſſary to keep them divided, 
nothing being ſo advantagious to Elizabeth as to foment 
confuſion and difcord in that Kingdom, till ſhe could take 
other meaſures. 

She complains To that purpoſe ſhe ſent Randolph into Scotland, to com- 

of the vio plain of the Inroad made into England. But inſtead of 


oF 12 laying the fault upon the whole Nation, as the Authors of 

not of the the Invaſion expected, ſhe ſaid withal by her Ambaſſador, 

roroſe ſhe was very ſenſible, thoſe who governed Scotland were 

Buchanan. not concerned in the inſult on the Engliſb, and therefore 

Melvil. ſhe was willing to diſtinguiſh the innocent from the guilty. 

p- to , That ſhe demanded however a ſuitable reparation, and if 

pot iſwood. ; 

Camden. they who were at the helm could not procure it for her, 
ſhe offered them the aſſiſtance of her Forces. That in 
caſe they refuſed it, ſhe would ſend an Army into Scotland, 
not to attack the whole Nation, but to puniſh ſuch only 
as wantonly, and without provocation, had inſulted the 
Engliſh. As it was then a time of Anarchy, there being 
no Regent yet, the giving the Ambaſſador an anſwer was 
put off till May, when the States would be aſſembled. 
Randolph inſiſted not upon a ſpeedy anſwer (1). He con- 
tented himſelf with exhorting the Scsts to Peace and con- 
cord, whilſt he privately Jaboured to cheriſh their diviſions, 

Melvil and hinder their union. This is what Melvil clearly ſhews 

p. los. in his Memoirs. Mean while, Elizabeth prepared an Army, 
which ſhe intended to ſend into Scotland, as well to re- 
venge her Subjects, as to ſupport the King's Party, and 
cauſe a Regent to be elected, who ſhould not be againſt the 

_ Intereſt of England. - 
Libel: . Though the heads of the Queen's faction ſaw El:zabeth 
e % Aid not fall into their ſnare, they endeavoured however to 


rene K- provoke her, and incenſe her againſt the whole Nation, by 
zabeth, zobe Libels and Slanders which they took care to publiſh. But 


a, the all their Artifices were not capable of making her alter her 
; a BEES courſe, Mean while, her Army which was to be com- 
manded by the Earl of Suſſex, was preparing with all poſ- 
ſible expedition. a | 

Buchanan. {In the mean time, Mary's Adherents taking courage 
5 eee ſince the Earl of Murray's death, held frequent Councils 
potitwood: upon the ſituation of their affairs. Their aim was to gain 
time, in expectation of the Succours which Yerac the 
French Envoy (2), put them in hopes of. They expected 
likewiſe an aid from the Netherlands, and as theſe Succours 
could not be ready fo ſoon as they wiſhed, they endea- 
voured to amuſe the King's Party by Propoſals of agree- 
ment, But theſe Jaſt conſtantly refuſed to conclude any 

| thing before the Aſſembly of the States, : 
Grange ſes In this interval, the Laird of Grange releaſed the Duke 


bis ants of Chateleraut, the Lord Herris, and the reſt of the Pri- 
Niehl ſoners, and thereby the Queen's Party was conſiderably 
p. 105. ſtrengthened. It muſt however have been {till very weak, 
ſince it could act but by negotiations. Be this as it will, the 
heads of that Party reſolved to meet at L:nlithgow(3), by 
the name of the States, ſince, there being no Regent, 
they thought they had as much right to convene the States 
Mary'sParty as the other Party. In this Aſſembly they vainly ſought 
2 7 means to engage England to break with the whole Scotch 
HO os Nation. Elizabeth was too much upon her guard to be 


try inwain to eaſily ſurprized. At laſt perceiving they could not ſucceed, 


wy Wa they believed it neceſſary for their ſafety to try to become 
Misch. maſters of Edinburgh. But as this could not be effected 


Buchanan. by force, they deſired the Magiſtrates of Edinburgh to per- 


Spotitwood. mit them to hold their Aſſembly in the City. This was 
readily granted; but the Inhabitants kept ſo ſtrict a Watch, 
that the Project of the Queen's Adherents was fruſtrated. 
Mean time, there were ſundry Negotiations between the 

two Parties which came to nothing. | 
7b Englim Preſently after, upon news of the Earl of Ses being 
Army ap- come to Berwick, the Aſſembly of Edinburgh broke up. 
4 _ The Heads had now fent Deputies to Elizabeth, to try 
Spotiſwood. to divert the impending ſtorm, and to gain time, till the 
Elizabeth Arrival of the French Succours. 
47 U Ran make her Umpire, and were ſo well ſeconded by the 
”;* French Ambaſſadors, that ſhe readily conſented to be Me- 
02 Parties, diatrix between the two Parties. But ſhe pretended, the 
5 affair, ſor which ſhe ſent an Army into Scotland, had no 
ever the pu- relation to the differences between the two Parties, for it 
n;/-ren: of was only to chaſtiſe the Violators of the Peace, who were 


wo wo4667 owned by neither Party, without however either being 


(1) He was put off till the firſt of May, Buchanan. 
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They even offered to 
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able to procure her any ſatisfaction. S0 the Earl of Suſex 157. 


received no counter- orders. When that General was come 
to Berwick, the Duke of Chateleraut ſent Melvil, to know 
whether he intended to join one of the Parties, or endea- 
vour their reconciliation. Melvil ſays in his Memoirs, EH, 
that in his Conferences with the Earl of Sex, he ſound ©/":. 
the Earl had orders indeed fo favour the King's Party, but its x 
would not quite diſcourage the Queen's (4). He infers that b 105. 
his chief aim was to continue the troubles in Scotland, which 
is very likely. _ | 
The Engliſb Army entering Sratland in April, ravaged Ti Ea, 
the lands of the Scots and Carrs, and of thoſe who were arr alen 
concerned in the late incurſion into England (5). Camden A 
ſays, in this expedition were burnt above three hundred # puny, 
Houſes, and about fifty Caſtles. Meluil adds, the Earl of * 
Suſſex aſſaulted and took the Caſtles of Hume and Falf, Sov gy 
belonging to the Lord Hume, to oblige him, who had hi- Melvil, 
therto remained in a ſort of neutrality, to declare for Mary's |; n+ 1% 
Party, left the balance ſhould incline too much to the Stow. © 
King's ſide. This conjecture is grounded upon the pro- Hellings, 
ject formed by the Queen's faction, to unite all Scot- 
land, and upon Elizabeth's intereſt to prevent ſuch an 
union, | 
The beginning of May, the States ſummoned in the 7 Sex; 
King's name, met at Edinburgh. Their firſt care was to {7 te 
depute Robert Pitcairn to Elizabeth, to beſpeak her favor, ms * 
_ acquaint her, they were ready to chuſe a Regent to her Buchanan. 
liking. * Fo et, | | 
Whilſt Pitcairn was on his way, Mary's Adherents be- Size ef 
ſieged the Caſtle of Glaſcow, which made a braver defence gu. 
than they expected. The Earl of Sſſex having notice of 8 
it, detached Sir Milliam Drury, Governor of Berwick, with Rollingh, 
a thouſand Foot, and two hundred Horſe. At their ap- © 
proach, the Beſiegers retired, and diſperſed themſelves in 
the Mountains. Mean while, Drury being joined by a 
body of Scotch Royaliſts, ravaged the lands of the Hamil- 
zons, and took the Caſtle of that name, belonging to the 
Duke of Chateleraut. | 
In the mean time, Pitcairn returning from England, Elizatzh 
reported to the States, that Elizabeth thought it very 5 55 55 
{trange, that ſince Murrays death ſhe had not been informed TY 
of the poſture of affairs in Scotland; that her ignorance Buckunzz, 


in that reſpect had kept her in ſuſpence, concerning the 


courſe ſhe was to take: That at length, tired with con- 
tinual ſollicitations, ſhe had conſented, that a conference 
ſhould be held between the two Parties, wherein ſhe was 
very willing to a& as a Mediatrix, provided they would 
both refrain from violent methods, and leave things as they 
were: That ſhe deſired therefore the States to obſerve this 


condition, and defer the election of a Regent till the ſuc- 


ceſs of the Conference ſhould be known. This demand 
very much embarraſſed the States. They could remain no 
longer without a head, and yet, durſt not diſoblige the 
Queen of England, who alone was able to ſupport them. 
Wherefore they reſolved to elect an Inter-Rex, who could 7h Sg 
be revoked without any conſequence, and the choice fell 3 0 
upon the Earl of Lenox, then in England. Shortly after, The ae 
they received a Letter from Elizabeth, acquainting them Lenox is 
with her conſent, that they might chuſe a Regent, and re- 1 
| 3 to them the Earl of Lenox, who was inſtantly Camden. 
choſen. | | | inn ttm 
Mean while, the Earl of Huntley receiving from Spain Th Regen 
Money and Ammunition, took the field, and ftored the 44 = 
Caſtle of Brechin. Shortly after, the Earl of Lenox ar- 410 
rived in Scotland, and when the States broke up, reſolved Huatley's 
to recover that Caſtle which was of ſo great importance. 2 
He aſſembled for that purpoſe his Forces at Linlithgoto, and Mehil.. 
demanded Artillery and Ammunition of Grange, Gover- p. 207- 
nor of the Caſtle of Edinburgh, who refuſed them, on boufe- 
pretence he would not be inſtrumental in ſhedding the 
blood of his Countrymen. Grange was properly of the 
Queen's Party, but had other views than the reſt of 
her Friends. His project was to ſet himſelf at the head of 
a third Party, with which he pretended the other. two 
ſhould join, to reſtore the Queen to the Crown upon cer- 
tain Terms. This was the cauſe of his ruin, as will here- 
after appear. Sir James Melvil, Author of the Memoirs 
ſo often quoted, was in the ſame ſentiments, as he dif- 
covers in ſeveral places, but probably waited for a more 
favorable opportunity to declare, | | | 
Grange's refuſal hindered not the Regent from becom- Buchansn- 
ing maſter of Brechin, and compelling the Earl of Hunt- Than 


ley to fly to the mountains, where it was not eaſy to yur. 
purſue him. Not long after, the Queen's Party obtained 


a Truce (6), at Queen Elizabeth's inftance, who ſought 


4 


(2) Thuanus calls him Yerac, and ſpeaks of him as one ſent by the Guiſes, and not by the King of France, The Engliſh and Scors call kim Virac, and 


mention him as the French King's Envoy, Rapin. 
(3) On April! g. Buchanan. 


(4) He alſo declared to Melvil, that he looked upon the Queen of Stetland and the Prince her Son, as true Heirs to the Crown of England. Melvil, p. 105. 
(5) The Lord Scroe, Warden of the Weſt-marches, entering alſo Scotland, April 18, burnt and deſtroyed as far as Dunſviſe, There was razed, overthroun, 
and burnt by the Eugliſb, in this expedition, above three hundred Towns and Villages, ſays Stew, p. 666, ws 425 187 ** 


(6) The Reader may fer the Articles of this Truce, in Leſley's Negotiat, p. 91, &c 96, 
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70. only to prolong the affair; as on their part, the Queen's 
a Adherents tried to gain time, to wait the effects of the 
Duke of Alva's promiſes. Some time before, they had 
ſent the Lord Seaton to him to deſire aid, and he had pro- 
bob. miſed them ten thouſand Men. But the diſorders which 
XV. p. 627, unexpectedly aroſe in the Netherlands, hindered him from 
Gone. performing his promiſe (i). 
vie. Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Scotland, ſeveral Plots were 
ind te jre- forming in England to free the captive Queen. Monluc 
1.1 MY» Biſhop of Valence came to London, and very earneſtly ſol- 
eee, licited the Queen of Scots liberty. The Spaniſb Ambaſſador 
—_ was no leſs urgent for the ſame. The Queen was the 
more jealous of the zeal of France and Spain for Mary, as 
“/ 2 vp at the ſame time Pope [Pius V.] cauſed a Bull dated the 
„r London Jaſt year, to be fixed up in the night in ſeveral places in 
egainſt © London (2), whereby he excommunicated Elizabeth, and 
Sberd. abſolved her Subjects from their Oath of Allegiance. On 
Camden- the other hand, it was diſcovered, that ſome Norfolk Gen- 
ee tlemen had reſolved to take arms and raiſe a Rebellion 
Laber in that County (3). This Conſpiracy being diſcovered, the 
Jegetiat-. Authors were apprehended. But the Queen pardoned all 
Came but three, two of whom were Jahn Throcſ orten, and Fel- 
ton, who poſted up the Bull (4). Shortly after, ſhe heard 
alſo that two of the Earl of Derby's Sons (5) had plotted 
Leflcy's to free the Queen of Scots. As John Leſley Biſhop of Rſs, 
Neyotiat> who ated as Mary's Ambaſſador, was the chief promoter 
of all theſe Plots, it was thought fit to confine him again 
to the Biſhop of London's Palace, He was but lately re- 
leaſed, having been arreſted for being deeply concerned in 


Tie Duke of the Earl of Northumberland's Conſpiracy. Notwithſtand- 


Norfolk is ing the juſt ſuſpicions which all theſe Machinations might 


4% raiſe in the Queen of the Duke of Norfolt, who was con- 


Camden. fidered as the head of Mary's Party, he was diſcharged 
Thuanus. from the Tower (6). But it was not till after he had ex- 
preſſed great Sorrow for his fault, and proteſted by word 
of mouth and under his hand, that he would nevet more 
think of marrying the Queen of Scots. | 
Elizabeth's It was not difficult for E/izabeth to perceive, that the 
pron Mary Queen of Scots was the ſole cauſe of all theſe embarraſſ- 
in Priſm. ments. If repoſe would have followed upon her releaſe, 
ſhe would have willingly freed her. But though Mary's 


Adherents, and thoſe who ſollicited in her behalf, pretend- 


ed, they acted only from a motive of compaſſion, and ex- 
claimed againſt the injuſtice of detaining her in priſon, 
Elizabeth was not ignorant, that their views extended much 
farther. The Pope, Spain, the Houſe of Lorrain, the 
Duke of Alva, the Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſb Catholicks 
confined not themſelves to the freeing the unhappy Queen 
from captivity: Ther aim was to ſet her on the Throne 


Lefley's 
Negotiat. | 


of England, Conſequently it was more dangerous for 
Elizabeth to releaſe her than to keep her confined. But 
ſhe did not think proper to diſcloſe her thoughts, as on 


their part their Enemies were extremely careful to conceal 
their defigns. She continued therefore to feign, that ſhe 


deſired nothing more earneſtly, than to find means to re- 


ſtore Mary to the Throne of Scotland, provided it could 


| Camden. be done without danger to England. To this end ſhe ſent 


Thuanus. 


Cecil (7), to make her ſome captious Propoſals, tending 
only to dazzle the publick. Mary hearing the Propoſals, 
returned a general anſwer, declining to give a particular 
reply to each article, without the conſent of the heads of 
her Party in Scotland, to whom ſhe defired they ſhould be 
communicated, that they might anſwer them as they 
ſhould think proper. Ihe Propoſals with the anſwers 
were to this effet: _ | 


 Lefley's I. The Queen of Scots ſhall ratify the Treaty of Edin- 


8 Burgh, and renounce her claim to the Crown of England, 
mden, | 


. 429. during the life of Queen Elizabeth, and her Iſſue. 
Thuanus. Anſwer. Agreed. | | 
II. She ſhall not make nor renew alliance with any 
power whatever againſt England, _ 
Anſwer. By renouncing the Alliance of France, the Queen 
will forfeit her Dower, and the Scotch Nation be great Lo- 
ſers. Wherefore the ne of England muſt make amends 
for theſe things pour other way, | 
III. She ſhall admit no foreign Troops into Scotland. 
Anſwer. Agreed, with this Reftriftion, unleſs ſhe is not 


able with her non Forces to ſuppreſs the Rebellions of her 
Subjects. | 


p- 426. 


Camden, ibid. 


r which he was arraigned and hanged in 4 
dom. Camden, p. 428. Thuanus, J. 46. 


Canfinement of Sir Henry Newil. Camden, p. 42 
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IV. She fhall hold no intelligence with the Engly/b or 1570. 


Iri/h, without the Queen of England's knowledge. 

Anſwer. Agreed, provided the Queen of England will 
hold none with the Scots. | 

V. She ſhall deliver up the Engliſb and Triſh Rebels. 

Anſwer; If there are any Engliſh or Iriſh Rebels in Scot- 
land, they muſt be demanded of thoſe who have taken arms 
againſt their Queen. eng | 

VI. She ſhall make the Engl Borderers amends for 
the loſſes ſuſtained in the late invaſion, *' 

Anſwer. Commiſſioners on both ſides ſhall be appointed to 
examine the Damages which were done. 

VII. She ſhall proſecute, and puniſh according to Law, 
the Murderers of King Henry and of the Earl of Mur- 
ray, | 

Anſwer. Agreed. | 

VIII. She ſhall give her Son for Hoſtage; 

Anſwer. Her Son is not in her power. 

IX. She ſhall not marry any Engliſhman without the 
Queen of England's knowledge, nor any other without the 
conſent of the States of Scotland. | 

Anſwer. To be tied to theſe Terms is a thing unworthy 
of a Queen. | 

X. The Scots ſhall not paſs into {reland without the 
Queen of England's permiſſion. 155 


Anſwer. Agreed, provided the Iriſh be not ſuffered to paſs 


into Scotland without the Qucen of Scots leave. 

XI. She ſhall give fix Hoſtages of the Queen of Eng- 
land's naming: | 

Anſwer. Agreed, provided the Duke of Chateleraut, the 
Earls of Huntley, Argyle and Athol be excepted. 

XII. If ſhe attempt any thing againſt Queen Elizabeth, 


| ſhe ſhall forfeit the Right ſhe claims to the Crown of Eng- 


land. 

Anſwer. Agreed, on condition that in the like caſe the 

Queen of England will be liable to ſome equivalent Penalty, 
XIII. The Caſtles of Hume and Fal/? ſhall be three 

years in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſb. | 
Anſwer. This cannot be granted: On the contrary, the 


Queen of England is required to reſtore theſe Caſtles to the 
u ; 


Lord Hume. 


creating a perpetual War in Scotland, | 
All theſe Articles ſhall be confirmed and ratified by the 


States. 


There is no anſwer to this Article. 


It would be very eaſy, in examining of theſe Pro- 
poſals, to ſhew that ſome were only to create a belief 


of Elixabeth's acting with moderation and ſincerity ; that 
others were but Snares to ſurprize the Queen of Scots - 
And that ſome there were, the execution whereof was 


impracticable. Elizabeth's deſign therefore was only ta 
amuſe, | eg | 

On the other hand, the anſwers were as little proper ta 
procure an agreement between the two Queens. They who 
drew theſe anſwers, pretended, that Mary ſhould treat Eli- 
zaheth upon equal terms, as ſhe might have done, had ſhe 


been on her Throne at Edinburgh but the Engliſh meant 


no ſuch thing. Mary was Priſoner in England, and the 
point was to releaſe and reſtore her to her Throne. She 


accepted theſe Conditions to obtain theſe two great advan- 


tages; but withal ſhe is made to ſay, that ſhe expected 
Elizabeth ſhould be bound to the like or equivalent Terms. 
This was as much as to ſay, that otherwiſe ſhe would not 
accept what was offered her. Nothing could be more 
grateful to Elizabeth, ſince it was a certain means to pro- 


long the negotiation. Had Mary accepted theſe Propoſals | 


without any reſtriction, ſhe would perhaps have embarraſs'd 
Elizabeth's Council. At leaſt they would have been forced 
to ſeek means to obſtru the execution, and thereby the 


Fault would manifeſtly have been on the fide of the Court 


of England. ; 
Elizabeth, it is certain, had no deſire to releaſe her Pri- 
ſoner on any terms whatever. She was a very dangerous 
Rival, even when in Priſon, how much more had ſhe 
been at Liberty? From her return to Scotland, upon the 


(1) However, he ſent them ten thouſand Crowns. See Leſley's Negotiat. p. 108. Hamilton, Rector of Dunbar, had, ſometime before, privately procured | 
out of the Netherlands, great ſtore of Arms and Powder, ſeven great Guns, and ſome Money, for Huntley, the Queen's Lieutenant in Scotland.” Camden, 
& (2) This Bull is dated February 25. 1569, and may be ſeen in Speed, p. 842. and in Camden, p. 427+ It was fixed on the Biſhop of London's Palace 

ates a A | | . | T4434 b 5 14 4 a ; 

(3) Their deſign was to ſet the Duke of Norfolk at liberty. Idem, p. 428. | | 5 

(4) Jebn Felton was not one of the three Norfolk Rebels; but he was executed for ſetting up the Bull · He would not fly, but boldly owned the Fact; 
fo lderſgate-Street, near the Biſhop's Palace. However, he got hereby the empty repute of a glorious Martyr- 


(5) Sir Thomas, and Sir Edvard Stanley, the Earl of Derby's younger Sons by the Duke of Norfolf's Daughter. Their Accomplices were, Thomas 
Gerard, Rollen, Hall, ce. Rolſton's Son, one of the Band of the Gentlemen Penfioners, diſcovered the Plot. Camden, p. 429+ 8 
(6) Where the Plague, which then raged in London, was gots and he was remitted to his own Houſe, the Charter-bouſe, where he lived under the eaſy 


9. | : 
And Sir Walter Mildmay, Chancellor bequer Hober, Queen of Scots was then at Chatteſworth in Derbyſhire, Camden, p. 429+ 
Lejley's Negotiat, 8 i , C of the Exc , in 0 | The | of 4 | t N r fire. | - "7 P. 5 


death 


XIV. Some places on the borders of Galloway or Can- 
tyr ſhall be put into the hands of the Engliſb, to hinder the 
Scots from infeſting Ireland, ETA 

Anſwer. To deliver ſuch places to the Engliſh would be 
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1570. death of her firſt Husband, ſhe had never ceaſed holding 
Intelligence in England, to try to excite: the Engliſʒ to 

Melvil. rebellion. This is what wery evidently appears in Melvils 

p- 60, 63, Memoirs. Her misfortune to fall into the hands of El:za- 

' beth did not make her diſcontinue her practices. On the 
other hand, the project of her marriage with the Duke of 
Norfolk, the. Earl of Northumberland's Conſpiracy, and 
the Correſpondence of her adherents with foreign Courts, 
tended only to raiſe her to the Throne of England, even. 
in Queen Elizabeth's Life-time. In-ſhort, it was mani- 
teſt, the Pope, the King of Spain, the Princes of Lorraiu, 
the Engliſd Catholicks, all the Iriſb, and part of the Scats, 
were labouring to accompliſh this deſign. How imprudent 
would it have been to releaſe her, that ſhe might the bet- 
ter proſecute her pretenſions? It is true, aſter the death of 
Francis II. ſhe quitted the Title of. Queen of England, 
and proteſted, ſhe claimed not the Crown of England till 
after Elisabeth and: her poſterity. But, that a bare Pro- 
teſtation may ſerve for ſecurity, the ſincerity of the Per- 
ſon proteſting muſt be firſt well-eſtabliſhed, Here was 
quite the contrary, all Mary's Proceedings having ſhewn. 

| the deſiſted not from her claim. So her bare Proteſtation 
was only her word, on, which it was very dangerous to 
rely. Certainly, Mary was unhappy only in having too 
zealous Adherents, who, by all their proceedings, puſhed . 
her continually towards her deſtruction. But this is no 
wonder. They acted not. for her ſake, but for. their own 

| ends, and the. Intereſt -of the Remiſb Religion, to which 

Meld. ſhe ſerved for pretence. Sir James Melvil,, who was not. 

Pitt Mary's Enemy, obſerves in his Memoirs, that both parties 

equally hurted her, the one in acting directly againſt her, 
the other in ſerving her with too much zeal. He adds, 
the Queen's Party groundleſly. flattered themſelves with 
ruining their Adverſaties, who were ſupported by England. 

Diſpsfution of The. reaſon he gives is very ſtrong, namely, there was no 

_—_ _ likelihood. that the Queen's party would ever receive great 

Mary, aſſiſtance from the Court of France, which dreaded no- 

thing ſo much as to ſee the two Crowns of England and 
Scotland upon the fame head. He relates upon this occa- . 
ſion a particular, which may de. of great Service to diſ- 
cover the ſituation of Mary's affairs. Sir Robert Melvil, 
at his return from his Embaſſy to England, gave Queen 
Mary a Paper, ſigned. by five and twenty Engly/h Earls 
and Lords, promiſing to ſet her on the Throne of Eng- 
land. Mary ſent the. Paper to the Cardinal of Lorrain, 
her Uncle, deſiring withal the aſſiſtance neceſſary to exe- 
cute that deſign. But the Cardinal himſelf diſſuaded Queen 
Catherine de Medici from thinking of ſuch an Enterprize, 
demonſtrating the prejudice France would receive by the 
Union of the two Kingdoms of England and Scotland. 
Nay, to hinder the thing from being effected by other 


* | means, they gave notice thereof to Queen Elizabeth, who 


always feigned Ignorance of what ſhe was told by the 

Court of France, Melvil affirms, he. had this from the 

Queen of Scots own mouth, at a time when ſhe was diſ- 
ſatished with the Cardinal, It is evident then, that the 
eagerneſs of Mary's friends was prejudicial to her. But 

_ eſpecially they who continued the war in Scotland, only 

| helped to ſecure Elizabeth's affairs, who thereby was ſhel- 

tered from the quarter ſhe had moſt to fear, whereas the 

Scots, by their Union, would have been more. conſidera- 

ble, and doubtleſs, Elizabeth would have had more con- 
deſcenſion for her Priſoner. Upon this Principle it was 

that Grange and Mielvil laboured to procure an Agreement 
between the two parties, wherein they endeavoured to 

ſerve Mary effectually. But it was not eaſy to bring paſ- 

ſionate Men, to ſacrifice their Paſſions: and Intereſts to the 

good of the publick, The Council of England improving 

theſe Diſpoſitions, never ceaſed fomenting the troubles of 

___ Scotland, under colour of appeaſing them, till it ſhould be 
Melvil, Elizabeth's Intereſt to end them. This Melvil plainly 
Pt 39, Ke. ſhews in his Memoirs; but it would be too long to al- 
ledge the proofs. Thus Mary was in a wretched condi- 

tion, by. the ill Counſels which were given her, and 

7% Bp which ſhe was ſo unwiſe as to follow with ardor, The 
4 5 Je- Biſhop of Re, her Agent at London, a great zealot for 
ie obs. Religion, but whoſe views were not very extenſive, 
Porentates did her infinite damage by his paſſion and pains to cheriſh 
dia the diſcontent of the Engljb Catholicks. As Elizabeth, 
Leſle;'s had, good Spies, ſhe was not ignorant that this pretended 
Negotiat. Ambaſſador; was concerned in all the Plots laid againſt her, 
Camien from: whenee ſhe could not but infer, that he acted agreeably 
to his Miſtreſs's Inclinations and Orders. As ſoon as this 

Prelate had: the Articles propoſed to Mary, he ſent Copies 

to the Pope, to the Kings of France and Spain, to the 

Duke of Alva, intimating to, all theſe Potentates, that 


(1) Queen. £/izabetb ſent, Charles Howard, with a Fleet, in, which were ſeveral Noblemen, to convoy her from Zealand to Spain. Camden, p. 430 
(2) This year, on March 16, died Milliam Herbert. Earl of Pembroke, at Hampton - Court, and was buried in. St. Paul's Cathedral, April 18. Stau, p. 669. 
This year alſo died Henry Clifford, the ſecond Earl of Cumberland of the name; and Sir Nicolas Throckmorton, Camden, p. 430. — 
3b of October, 'there was a terrible Tempeſt, which did. an, incredible damage in ſeveral places. See an account of it in Hallingſb. p- 1222, 1233 


(3) James Macgih Buchanan, 
(4), Namely, the Earls of Zeicefter-ang.Suſtx, Nicholas Bacon Lord-Keeper, 
Nuduaqy, and. Sir. Francis Knolless Spatifagood, p. 248). | a 


7 


Vol II. 


Mary would be at length conſtrained to accept them, if 570 
ſome vigorous Effort were not made in her favour, But 
his Solicitations, were fruitleſs, The King of Spain being 93, „ 
then employed in his Marriage with Ann of Au/?ria his H cl. Ne 
Niece (1 ö Daughter of the Emperor Maximilian, left to et. 
the Duke of Alva, the care of aſſiſting the Queen of Scots. Stan. 
But the Duke was himſelf employed in the Netherlands, Canideu. 
The City of Bruſſels refuſing to pay the hundredth Penny, N 
Gallows were now prepared to puniſh the diſobedient, 
when he heard the Prince of Orange. was levying an Army 

in Germany. So, inſtead of aiding the Queen of Scots, 

he was preparing for the war, which he ſaw ready to 
kindle in the Low-Countries, and wherein, probably, he 

would have to deal, with the Inhabitants of theſe Pro- 
vinces, as well as the Germans. | ; 

As for the Court of France, beſides that they never Pc- f 
really intended to ſet the Crown of England on the head “e French 
of the Queen of Scots, but only to create Elizabeth trou- 8 | 
bles, they began to form. projects, which ſuffered them not nos. © © 
openly to eſpouſe Mary's Cauſe. Though. the King had I buanus. 
gained ſeveral Victories over the Huguenats, he ſaw with 
grief there was no end of the affair, and that theſe people 
chuſing rather to die with their ſwords in their hands, 
than at the ſtake, or the gallows, it would be very difficult 
to deſtroy them by open force. Ho reſolved therefore, in 
order to attain his ends more eaſily, to amuſe them with 
a Peace, which he granted them in Auguſt this year. From 
that time his ſole care was to diſſemble his Sentiments, and 
make them believe they. had nothing more to fear from 
him. To convince them the better that the deſign of PHH 
extirpating them was entirely relinquiſhed, Catherina de Merriere 
Medici propoſed à Marriage between the King her Son Pia 
and Elizabeth, who replied in two words, that he was Ambaf. 
too Great and too Little. This project failing, Catherine Camden. 
propoſed her ſecond Son the Duke of Anjou, as a more 
ſuitable match. This was therefore no favorable juncture 
for the Queen of Scotland, ſince the Court of France could 
undertake nothing openly in her behalf, without breaking 
their own meaſures (2077? . ö 

Secretary Cecil was created Baron of Burleigh the be- 1571. 


ginning of the year 1571. No Man had better deſerved C5! nat 


; 458 Me OY Lord Bu- 
than he to receive this Mark of Diſtinction, which was lieh. 2 


tions, but to prolong the Negotiation as much as poſſible, 
that ſhe might never want a pretence to detain Mary in 
priſon, We are going to ſee an effect of this reſolution in 
the courſe ſhe purſued during the year 1571, Though in Camden. 
June the laſt year, ſhe had agreed to a Conference be- 

tween the two parties, of which ſhe was to be Mediatrix, 

fix months were paſſed, and nothing more ſaid of it. At 

laſt, Elizabeth reſolving to ene her Marriage with 

the Duke of Anjou, did not queſtion, but on that occaſion, 

the French Court would ſtrongly ſollicite her in behalf of 

the Queen of Scots. To be provided therefore with an 
evaſion, ſhe cauſed at length the Conference to be held 

in the months of February and March, that ſhe might be 
able to ſay to the King of France, the affair of the Queen 

of Scots was upon terms of agreement, fully bent how-_ 

ever to manage it ſo, that the Conference, ſhould be with- 

out effect. 5 : 

The Earl of Morton, Pitcairn, and. others. (3), were Cn/ermc. 
ſent from Scotland. to the Conference, which was to be 7 Faamp'n 
held at London to maintain the King's Cauſe. For Mary nos Scotch 
appeared the Biſhops of Roſs and Gallnvay, with the Lord Fa#im:. 
Leving /ton, and the, Queen appointed ſeven of her Privy- pong 
Counſellors (4) to hear the reaſons of both parties. They $potifwods 
immediately required the Earl of Morton, and his Col- Feb. 20 
legues, to declare. plainly the Inducement of the Scots to 

depoſe their Queen, and give the Crown to the Prince her 

Son. The Scotch Deputies delivered a large Remonſtrance Feb. 28, 
in writing, wherein they took for granted, that the Queen | 
was privy to the King her Husband's death, and after- 
wards married the Earl of Bothwell the murderer; That 
to juſtify their conduct with regard to the Queen, there. 
were two points to be examined, the one of Fact, the other 
of Right. For the firſt, they ſtood to the proofs given 
by the Earl of Murray at Hampton- Court before the En- 
gliſb Commiſſioners, and which the Queen, of England had 
in her hands: That the Earl had ſo evidently proved 
Mary guilty of the Crime laid to her charge, that they 
thought it needleſs to repeat the ſame things, which be- 
ſides they could not without great reluctance. As to the 
point of Right, which conſiſted in knowing, whether the. 


On 


* 


the Earl ef O end. Lord, Chamberlain, Willian Lord Burkigh, Sir Walt 
| Scots, 
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1571, 


Book XVII. 


Scots had power to depoſe their Sovereigns when they be- 
came unworthy of the Throne, they maintained, it was 
an undoubted Right enjoyed by the Scotch Nation, ever 
ſince the beginning of their Monarchy. They ſupported 


this Principle with divers Inſtances drawn from the Hiſ- 


tory of Scotland, and of other Countries, as Spain and 
Denmark. 


Another Letter to J/al/jingham from the Earl of Leice/ter 
about the ſame thing, manifeſtly diſcovers Elizabeth's po- 
licy. The Earl told him, the Queen agreed, that Mary 
was unworthy to ſway the Scepter, but could hardly be- 
lieve her Subjects had power to depoſe her. That there- 
fore ſhe remained in ſuſpence, not being able to determine 
either to reſtore Queen Mary, or defend the Cauſe of the 


23. ELIZABETH. 


telling him, that whilſt the affair of the Queen of Scots 1571. 


was in hand, her friends were thinking of carrying her 
away, of which the Court had ſome dark Intimations. 
The Earl of Leice/ter wrote to the ſame Ambaſſador, that 
Mary's Adherents were more bold than ever, which, in 
all appearance, proceeded from their hopes of the ſucceſs 
of ſome freſh attempt. The Miniſters therefore believed, 


the reaſons which moved her to reje& the propoſals of a 
Marriage with Charles IX, had intimated, that the Duke 


Bigot, and might poſſibly be brought to communicate with 
the Church of England. The only thing therefore, Vas 
ſo to manage it, that the French Court ſhould make the 


97 


of Anjou would be more proper for her. It was alſo hin- Camden. 
ted to her, that the young Prince was by no means a 


Ekizabeth Elizabeth ſtill purſuing her Scheme, not to declare her- nothing but a Marriage could ſecure the Queen from ſo . 

as our the ſelf, briefly anſwered to the Scots Remonſtrance, which many Conſpiracies which were daily renewed. An Al- 1 

5 — 1. was communicated to her, that ſhe was not thoroughly liance with ſome powerful Prince would naturally produce 19 

; convinced of the Juſtice of their Proceedings, and deſired a good effect, by reaſon of the Succours which might be 1 

2 them to confer with her Miniſters, in order to find ſome thence received upon occaſion, beſides that it would ſtrike a” 

8 Expedient to adjuſt this affair. But they replied, it was a dread into the Queen's Enemies. On the. other hand, 10 

: needleſs to ſearch for Expedients, ſince they had no power they imagined, if it pleaſed God to bleſs the Marriage, the 9 

8 to agree to the diminution of the King's Authority. birth of a Prince would deprive the Queen of Scots of great 4 

= March 5. Whereupon, Elizabeth ordered a thing to be propoſed to part of her Adherents. Wherefore, they never ceaſed to 59 

3 2 Marys Agents, which ſhe knew they would not accept, repreſent to Elizabeth, the reaſons which ought to deter- my 

2 | and this was, to give her the chief Lords of their Party mine her to marry. At laſt, whether ſhe yielded to theſe Ls 

> March 20. in Hoſtage, with ſome Places in Scotland (1). And in- reaſons, or to be freed from their Importunities, ſhe told "4 

0 deed they boldly rejected it, and made other offers which them, that nothing hindered her but the difficulty of find- 4 

24 the Engliſß Commiſſioners rejected in their turn. At laſt, ing a ſutable match. And indeed, it was not eaſy to NY 
80 they demanded of the Scots, to give the young King of make a fit choice. She muſt take either a Proteſtant or Wl - 

. Scotland in Hoſtage to the Queen; to which they an- a Popiſh Prince. But as two principal Inducements 11 

1 | ſwered, they had not power to promiſe any ſuch thing. prompted her to marry, namely, to make a ſtrong Alli- 11 

Cimien · Camden ſays here, that Mary's Agents made a Jeſt of ance, and to have a Succeſſor; in chuſing a Proteſtant, "BY 

2 this Evaſion, affirming, the Deputies wanted not power, the firſt of theſe Inducements would not be anſwered, be- 4 

I ſince the ſame Crime renders all the Complices equal. cauſe there was no Prince of the Reformed Religion, whoſe 5 

3 e eg At laſt, Elizabeth admitting the Scotch Deputies to an Alliance could be very advantagious to England. In re- fi 

Z AN > Audience, agreed with them, that the affair could not be ſolving upon a Catholick, there was no choice, fince the * 

5 determined but by the States of the Kingdom. Then, Duke of Anjou, the King of France's Brother, was the bY 

3 ſhe deſired them to order it ſo, that another Conference only fit perſon, But this project had its difficulties. The bl. 

A ſhould be held in Scotland during the Seſſion of the Parlia- Queen gave to underſtand, that in marrying ſhe did not 1 

I ment, which was to meet in May. She detained them meat to give herſelf a maſter, or even an equal, ſince ſhe 1 

5 however ſome time longer, being willing to know, before was reſolved to hold the reins of the Government alone, 9 

F their departure, whether the Queen of Scotę would conſent and communicate to her Spouſe the external Honours of 4 

= 7c Cinfe- to the Conference. But, ſo far was ſhe from agreeing to Royalty only. In the ſecond place, ſhe did not pretend 1 

3 0 bels it, that ſhe complained very much of her Deputies ſuf- the Eugliſb Catholicks ſhould reap any advantage from her 1 

Buchanan: fering her Right to be called in queſtion, and revoked Marriage with a Prince of their Religion. But there was 1 

tet their Powers. She ordered however the Biſhop of Roſs to no likelihood, the Duke of Anjou would ſubmit to what bt 

Bj} ene reſide ſtill at London, as her Ambaſſador. This gave Eli- the Queen deſired, or diſſemble his Religion, to enjoy the "Nt 

0 zabeth great ſuſpicion, being ſenſible the Biſhop was the bare "Title of King, which was not ſufficient to ſatisfy his 8 

— chief promoter of the Plots againſt her; but ſhe durſt not Ambition. Mean while, the Miniſters were ſo urgent "0 

85 refuſe him, for fear of giving occaſion to ſay, ſhe did not with the Queen to marry, that at length they obtained her 1 

= own Mary for Queen, and thereby wound her pretended conſent to treat with France upon that ſubject. But very p 

2 Buchanan» Impartiality. At length, the Scotch Deputies departed the probably, ſhe gave her conſent, only becauſe ſhe imagined 8 

1 gth of April, after a fix weeks ſtay in London to no pur- it would be in her power to break off the Negotiation 1 

7 Elinbeth's poſe, Wherefore it was not Elizabeib's Intention that whenever ſhe pleaſed, by the difficulties ſhe ſhould ſtart. 1 

EE Waal this Conference ſhould produce an agreement, Though She concealed her Sentiments however from her Miniſters. bl 

EE Negoia. this did not evidently appear in her whole Conduct, it Burleigh thought her ſincere for ſome time. The Earl 0 } 

by might eaſily be ſeen in a Letter of Cecil to Walſingham, of Leiceſter was not entirely of that opinion, but knew 0 

then Ambaſſador in France, wherein he told him plainly, not what to think, Be this as it will, the Queen was 915 

that the ſole aim, in that Conference, was to gain time. told, that Catherine de Medici, having plainly perceived } 
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= Sorts, becauſe ſhe did not think it entirely juſt, During firſt advances, after which, the Treaty might begin. To ee e 
1 5 this pretended uncertainty, Mary remained ſtill in priſon. that end it was, that in Augy/? 1570, Norris was recalled bat ET 
== 4-7 The Trice between the two Scotch Factions being ex- from his Embaſſy in France, to make room for Sir Francis kme. 
Scotland. 6 R | T | W | 
EZ Dunbartoa pired, during the Conference at London, or ſhortly after, Walſingbam, who was doubtleſs thought more proper to . ting. 


—— N +. AAS _— 
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ET prized: the Earl of Lenox took the Town of Dunbarten by fur- 
3 41] N prize, which had till then been in the hands of the Queen's 


Negotiat· Adherents. Verac the French Ambaſſador was taken there, 


ruaanus. and ſent to St. Andrew's, from whence he was readily ſuf- 


yours, fered to make his eſcape, But the caſe was otherwiſe 


1 : of Sr. An- With [ James Hamilton] Archbiſhop of St, Andrew's, who 
een, being alſo taken Priſoner upon the ſame occaſion, and ſent 


— to Sterling, was condemned to be hanged. He was accu- 


ſed of being a complice in the murder of the late King, 
by a Prieſt (2), who was brought face to face, of whom, 
inſtead of defending himſelf, he demanded, what thoſe 
Prieſts deſerved who revealed the Secrets of Confeſſions ? 


. . . | N-egotiat, 
manage this affair, being alſo a Creature of the Lord Bur- . - "we 


leigh, who was extremely deſirous of the Marriage. 


 Walfingham ſtayed all the reſt of the year, and part of 


the next at Paris, without any overture being made, and 
yet the marriage was much talked of, He informed the 
Court of England of it, and preſently after. received In- 


ſtructions from Burleigh, importing, that if any perſon. of 


diſtinction ſhould ſpeak to him of the marriage, he might 
anſwer, that upon the report, he had taken care to inquire 
how the Queen ftood inclined in that reſpect, and Hund, 
as the Good of her People was. her chief view, ſhe had 
reſolved to marry, if ſhe could meet with a ſutable match. 
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*Tis ſaid, Cardan going to Scotland to cure him of a Drop- Shortly after, the Lord ting being ſent to Paris (3), 4b. Mar- 
ſy, told him, when he had reſtored him to health, that as Ambaſſador extraordinary, King Charles, and his Mo- 14. beg ine 
he had, by the help of his Medicines, freed him from the ther Queen Catherine, opened their minds to him upon „%% T 
preſent danger, but it was not in his power to prevent his that ſubject, and a negotiation was n. But as this alfogh. 
dying on the Gallows, Project was not executed, I ſhall content my ſelf, with- Negotiat. 
Elizabeth was not wholly taken up with the affairs of out deſcending to particulars, to ſhow here the real cauſes Stow. 

Scotland. There was another which gave her no leſs trou- of the breaking off the negotiation. ac | 

pong ng ble, by reaſon of its difficulties, and the conſequences it It is almoſt certain, neither Elizabeth nor the Court Charles IX. 

jw pa might be attended with. Her Miniſters, knowing her of France had any deſire to conclude this marriage, tho 8 ally 

negotiate ber Enemies were in perpetual motion, and when one Plot it ſeemed to be ſeriouſly negotiated on both ſides. Elixa- diſſemble. * 

— failed, were immediately forming another, were afraid her beth found a double advantage in this feigned negotiation. 

Dute of Prudence would in the end be defeated. In Walfingham's Firſt ſhe atnuſed her own Miniſters, who preſſed her ear- pliabeth's 


AnjueG&ﬀQ Negotiations, there is a Letter from the Secretary of State, 
Negotiate 
CLE, Places required were the Caſtles of Dunbarton and Humes, for three years. C 


Condom: (2) Joon Hamilton, one of the chief Actors in this murder, diſcovered the whale matter to his 
p. Daniel» (3) He went over in February, and came back a little before Eafter, Stow, p. 668, 669. 
25 | B b 


48. VOL 1 


neſtly to marry. Secondly , her Enemies believing this Recſons. 


(1) The Lords demanded, were the Duke of Cbateleraut, the Earls of Huntley and Argyle, the Lord Humes, the Lord Herris, and another 3 and the 


431. Leſley's Negotiat. p. 127. | 
| matt Gast, who revealed it to others. Buchan. I. 20. 


marriage 


ef ENGLAND. 


The HISTORY Vol. II. 


directly contrary, Nay, ſhe diſcovered at that time, that 
France privately favoured Mary's projects, which could not 

be reconciled with the deſign of the Marriage and Alliance. 
For this reaſon ſhe frequently intimated to the King and 
his Mother, that ſhe was offended at their conduct, But 


| ſhe was anſwered with Proteſtations of friendſhip, eſteem, 


and regard, and with excuſes, that Mary being Queen 
Dowager of France, leſs could not be done than to ſollicit 
in her behalf. Charles did not even ſcruple to own pri- 
vately, that what he did was only for form's ſake, that he 
might not appear entirely to forſake the unfortunate Queen. 
Perhaps it will be thought ſtrange, that Charles ſhould not 
carry his diſſimulation ſo far as to declare openly, he would 
not concern himſelf any more about Mary; but this Poli- 
cy would have ſpoiled all. The deſign of the league of 
Religion was to extirpate the Huguenots at once, that be- 
ing freed from the fear of any diverſion in France, the 
Catholicks might carry their Arms into England. 
therefore Mary's Reſtoration to the Throne of Scotland 
could have been obtained, whether by Treaty or Sollici- 
tation, or any other way, England might have been inva- 
ded with much greater eaſe, whilſt inſurrections were raiſ- 
ed within the Kingdom. This was the ſcheme which had 
been formed from the beginning of Elizabeths Reign. To 
invade England by Sea, would neceſſarily have been very 
expenſive, beſides that ſuch an undertaking was liable to 
greater inconveniences, as Philip II, afterwards experien- 
ced. Scotland therefore alone could afford a paſſage, but to 
that end the Kingdom was to be governed by Perſons well 
affected to the Catholick Religion. 
all the intrigues, publick and private, for the Queen of 
Scots Reſtoration, I am perſwaded that they who have 
intimated, that compaſſion for Queen Mary made her 
Friends act for her, had no juſt Idea of the inceſſant and 
extraordinary pains in her favour. I do not however deny, 
that among thoſe who ſerved her, ſome ated from that 
motive : But that was not the thought of thoſe who ma- 
naged affairs. In the intention of thoſe, Mary's Reftora- 
tion was only a means to execute greater projects. 

It is therefore certain, the Court of France never ſeriouſly 
thought of concluding the Marriage, and in all appearance, 
the Queen herſelf was as little inclined to it, though her 
Miniiters did all they could to perſwade her. As ſhe had 
declared at firſt by iValfingham, that ſhe would not allow 
the Duke of Anjou the exerciſe of his Religion, the Court 
of France imagined there would be no great danger in 
making ſome advances with reſpect to that point, ſince they 


If 


This was the aim of 


1571. marriage was really going to be concluded, would of courſe were almoſt ſure of finding in it an occaſion of rupture, as | 571 
remain quiet. And indeed, it was not likely they ſhould well as a continnal pretence to prolong the Treaty as they 8 
think of attacking her, when they ſaw her upon the pleaſed. The Duke of Anjou came therefore by degrees to 
point of being ſtrictly united with France. It was requi- be ſatisfied with a little Chapel in ſome private corner of pay 
ſite therefore, the better to amuſe thoſe who might have the Palace, and the French Ambaſſador had orders to pro- 
formed Plots againft her, to ſhow ſome earneſtneſs for teſt, that the Duke could not be contented with leſs, and 
this marriage, leaſt, if ſhe acted with indifference to demand a poſitive anſwer in ten days. Hitherto the ; 
in this affair, her moſt ſecret thoughts ſhould be diſ- Queen had refuſed to agree, that the Duke ſhould have the 8 
covered. | exerciſe of his Religion at all, nay, had pretended, he * the 
Reaſon: of On the other ſide, the Court of France propoſed the ſhould accompany her when ſhe went to Chapel, and be 5 2 
Charles IX. marriage only to amuſe Elizabeth, and with her all the preſent at Divine Service. The buſineſs then was to an- 1 
Proteſtants of Europe, but particularly the Huguenots. In ſwer the Duke's Propoſal, which probably was to be the & C 
all likelihood, Charles IX. had now formed the barbarous laſt. But whilſt ſhe was deliberating, the French Ambaſ- $ T! 
Plot which broke out the next year. But this was only ſador ſhowed to ſome Perſon of diſtinction at Court, Let- 3 
the beginning of a greater project, which was to deſtroy ters from Paris, whereby it appeared, the Court of France Ra” 
all the Proteſtants in general, and ſuddenly attack Eliza- did not inſiſt upon that Article ſo ſtrenuouſly as ſome would "= 1 
beth herſelf, The Pope and King of Spain were ingaged have inſinuated. On the other hand, the Lord Burleigh was p. 10. 
in the deſign, and pretended to be. alarmed at what was informed by a Frenchman of note, that if the Queen ſtood „ 
negotiating at Paris, to enſnare the more eaſily thoſe they her ground, the Court of France would give way in the 3 
intended to ſurpriſe, Wherefore, it was neceſſary for the end. Moreover Walſingbam writ from Paris, that the Walfog 6] 
Court of France to appear very deſirous of the Match, and Duke of Montmorency had given his opinion in Council, Negetit, 1 
to yield as far as poſſible, but without concluding any that it would be beſt not to mention Religion at all in of n 
thing in point of Religion. So the difficulties ſtarted by the Treaty of Marriage, which was the ſame thing as lea- = en 
Elizabeth in this negotiation, were extremely ſubſervient to ving this Article entirely to the Queen. All theſe inſinu- = = 
the defigns of the French, as they gave them room to make ations were ſo many ſnares laid for the Queen by the = 
advances capable of deceiving the Publick, and cauſing it Court of France, to induce her to refuſe a thing which + by 
to be thought they had no ill deſign againſt the Proteſtant ſeemed ſo reaſonable, and that it might appear the rupture £4 GA 
Religion. By this means they removed all ſorts of ſuſpi- proceeded not from the Duke. She ſuffered herſelf to be 1 
cion both from the Court of England and the Huguenots. ſurprized, and in her anſwer deſiſted not from her preten- 1 
Indeed, it was hardly poſſible to conjecture, that when ſions. 1 | _ [= 
the King and his Mother teſtified ſuch a zeal to accom- —_ El;zabeth's obſtinacy convincing the King of France, he Camden. 1 
pliſh the propoſed Marriage, they were thinking of extir- might venture to proceed one ſtep farther, he offered 5 
pating all the Huguenots in the Kingdom. Nay, they to leave this Article of Religion undetermined. But 1 
were extremely careſul to take away this ſuſpicion by their Elizabeth would not agree to it, ſaying, it would be an 4 
great diſſimulation towards them, pretending to lend an ear infallible means to ſow diſcord betw her and her EY 
to the Leaders of the Huguenots, and place entire confi- Spouſe. In ſhort, the Court of France went fo far, as 5 
dence in them. But notwithſtanding all their care to con- to be ſatisfied with the Queen's promiſe in writing, that 8 
ceal their deſigns, the French Court made Elizabeth very the Duke of Anjou ſhould not be proſecuted according = . 
jealous during the whole negotiation, by their preſſing and to the Laws of England, if he ſecretly exerciſed his Reli- ES 
repeated inſtances for the Queen of Scots liberty. Elizabeth gion in a private Chapel. Whereupon Elizabeth, with = - 
could not underſtand this way of proceeding. The King great difficulty, agreed at length to this : e We, 1 
of France, as ſhe thought, having propoſed the Marriage That if the Duke of Anjou would promiſe to accompany mien. yr 
with the Duke of Anjou, and a ſtrict Alliance between the Queen when ſhe went to Chapel, and would not refuſe * 5 1 
the two Crowns, ſhould have been entirely in her intereſt, hear and learn the Principles of the Church of England, ſbe = 1. 
whereas ſhe ſaw him concerned for Mary's, which was would agree, that neither himſelf nor his Family, ſhould be Ni 


compelled againſt their Conſcience to conform to the Engliſh 
Church, till they ſhould be otherwiſe perſiuaded. Moreover, 
that neither himſelf nor his Domeſticks, the number of whom 
ſhould be agreed upon, ſhould be diſturbed in the uſe of any 
Rites and Ceremonies different from * eſtabliſhed by Law, 
provided they were not repugnant to the word of God, and 
on condition it were done in à private place, for the ſatisfy- 
ing their Conſciences, and fo as the people might not take oc- 
caſſon from thence to violate the eſtabliſhed Laws of the Land, 
It was with much difficulty that the French Ambaſſador 
got the Terms, repugnant to the word of God, to be chang- 
ed into theſe, repugnant to the Church of God, | 
It is eaſy to perceive, that when Elizabeth ſeemed to 
relax a little on this Article, ſhe added reſtrictions which 
required explication, and which left a door to go back, in 
caſe ſhe had been taken at her word. Hence therefore it 
may be inferred, that ſhe did inſiſt ſo much upon the Ar- 
ticle of Religion, only becaufe ſhe thought it ſerviceable 
to break off the Negotiation. Accordingly we find in 
Walfingham's Memoirs, that the Earl of Leice/ter, and the 
Lord Burleigh, were convinced at laſt, ſhe had no mind 
to marry. | | | | 
The affair ſtanding thus, Charles IX. told the Queen, 
by La Mothe Fenelom his Ambaſſador, that he thought her z,, 
anſwer very hard, and defired her to ſend ſome truſty 
perſon to ſettle with him every thing relating to the Mar- 
riage. Elizabeth replied, - ſhe could not proceed to any 
other Article, without knowing firſt, whether the King 
and Duke intended to allow what ſhe had propoſed, with 
reſpect to Religion. So, the buſineſs ſtopped there. 
Charles ſtill teigned to expect the truſty perſon he had 
demanded, and the Queen pretended ſhe ftaid for the 
Court of France's conſent to the Article concerning Re- 
ligion, as ſhe had ſent it. This Negotiation laſted from 
March till September, and the rupture altered not the good 
underſtanding between the two Courts. On the contrary, 


Charles thanked the Queen for dealing fo freely with him, 


and without ſaying any more of the Marriage, deſired to 
make a defenſive League with her. Elizabeth readily 
conſented, As ſhe had no Ally, it was her Intereſt to 
unite with France, as well to diſengage that Crown from. 
the Queen of Scots Intereſt, as to diſcourage the Pope, 


liance, But ſhe knew not that Charles's aim was only 
to amuſe both her and the Huguenots, whoſe deſtruftion 
was determined, though he affected to careſs, and make 

uſe of, them, to execute his pretended projects _ Spain. 
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the King of Spain, and the Engliſb Catholicks, by this Al- 
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Mary turns 


75 Spain. 


Fbe employs 


Ridolpho 


Book XVII. 23. EL I 


4571. However this be, Elizabeth ſent Secretary Smith into 


France, to negotiate the League jointly with V alſingham. 
Whilſt the Queen's Marriage with the Duke of Anjou 
was treating at Paris, and both ſides affected to publiſh, 
it would ſoon be concluded, the Queen of Scots was in a 
grievous condition, becauſe ſhe plainly ſaw ſhe was going 
to loſe France, This obliged her without doubt, to turn 
towards Spain, and try to obtain from thence the aſſiſt- 


en ance ſhe wanted, To that purpoſe, ſhe diſpatched Ridol- 
Leſley's pho to the Pope, and King of Spain, to inform them of 
22 the ſtate of her affairs. At the ſame time ſhe writ to the 
ve ren Duke of Norfolk, and ſent hin in cypher the copy of her 
Letters to Rome and Madrid, recommending to him Ri- 
dolpho, as a truſty perſon, to whom ſhe deſired him to 
give Letters of credit. Upon the receit of theſe Letters, 
the Duke ordered Higford his Secretary, who had the key, 
to decypher them, and then bid him throw them into 
the fire. But whether Higferd was already gained by the 
Court, or deſigned to betray his maſter, he hid all theſe 
| papers under a matt in his Bed-chamber. | 
The Duke of Ridolpho, who was the Pope's private Agent, did all he 


Norfolk is could to perſwade the Duke of Norfolf to undertake the 


in Queen of Scots defence. He repreſented to him, there 
Mary's in- were in England many Male-contents, who would be glad 
_ to ſee him at their head, and by that means he might re- 
"oat. venge the Injuries he had received, and the long Impriſon- 
Negoti g : S p 
Go ment he had endured, He put him in hopes of powerful 
anus» 


Succours from the Pope (1), and the King of Spain (2), 
adding, that in this he would do no wrong to Elizabeth, 
ſince it was only to obtain her conſent to marry the Queen 
of Scots, and oblige her to tolerate the Catholick Religion 
in England, At the ſame time, the Biſhop of . fre- 
quently told the Duke, by Barter, one of his Confidents, 
that by the help of his friends, who were very numerous, 
it would be eaſy for him to ſeize the Queen, become maſ- 
ter of her perſon, and detain her in cuſtody, till he had 
married the Queen of Scots, and provided for the ſecurity 
The Duke of the Catholick Religion. But the Duke rejected the 
a#s with Biſhop of Roſs's project, and even refuſed to give Ridol- 
2; Soy pho the Letters of credit, which he deſired for the Courts 
Preje# of of Rome and Madrid, and for the Duke of Alva, But 
marrying though all the Duke of Norfol#s proceedings in this 
Fo affair are not particularly known, *tis however certain, he 
Leſley's engaged in it too far, in expectation of eſpouſing the Queen 
Negotiat. of Scots, But it cannot well be conceived, how he in- 
Camden. tended to accompliſh his enterprize, or what he deſigned 


to do after'marrying the Queen of Scots. Nevertheleſs it 


is eaſy to conjecture, that the Pope and the King of Spain, 


who ſet Ridolpho, and the Biſhop of Roſs to work, would 
never have thought of employing the Duke of Norfolk, 
if they had not had ſome aſſurances from him, ' that he 
would comply with their Intentions. _ | | 

Ridolpho, having conferred with the Pope, and the 
Duke of Alva, informed one Baily, [a Fleming,] the 
Rent. Queen of Scots Servant, of what he had negotiated, and 


Ridolpho's 
Intrigues are 


Leſley's as this Man was to go into England, gave him ſeveral 
— Letters for the Queen of Scots, the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, 


Fan, the Biſhop of Ros, and the Duke of Norfolk (3). Bail 


was no ſooner landed at Dover, but he was ſeized. His 
Packet was taken from him, and ſent to the Lord Cob- 
ham, Governor of the Cinque-Ports. But the Biſhop of 
Roſs being informed of this accident, ſo artfully managed 
the Lord Cobham, the Duke of Norfoll's ſecret friend, 
that the Letters were changed, and others put in their 
place, containing nothing criminal, or of moment, which 
were delivered to the Council. However, Baily was put 
to the rack, and confeſſed the true Letters were in the 
Biſhop of Rs hands. 
do ſend all the Papers which might hurt him, beyond Sea 
Wag, with his Secretary. So nothing was found at his houſe, 
Spotiſwoog, and yet he was arreſted, and committed to the cuſtody 
of the Biſhop of Eh (4). eee 
The Court Shortly after, the Court made a new diſcovery, which 
e proved fatal to the Duke of Norfolk, The French Ambaſ- 
defem., ſador intending to diſtribute ſome Money in Scotland a- 


Lefley's mong the Queen's friends (5), applied to the Duke of was brought before the Council (9), and charged with . 
ego . | a . ; : | : 

Qian, | | | f Council, 
Digges's 60 Who had laid down, the laſt year, when the Bull was publiſhed, a hundred thouſand Crowns, whereof twelve thouſand had been diſtributed by Octob. 24. 
Ambaſ, = MRidolpbo himſelf, among the Engliſh Fugitives in Flanders. Lefley's Negotiat. p. 154- | Leſley's 
p134-138, 


(3) And the Lord Lumley. Camden, p. 434+ 


(4) And conveyed a while after to the Iſle cf Ely. Sir Thomas St 
Howard, who had — — 


» William Aubrey, and Henry Fones. Camden. 


(8, The anſwer to the firſt part of che Query being omitted by Rapin, is 
(9) He _ brought before the Earl i ae, Clinton Lord Am, the 


* 


But the Biſhop had taken care 


| Sollicior, at the Lord-Mayor's Houſe, Leſey*s Neg®iar. p. 189. 
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Norfolk, who cauſed him to put it into the hands of Higford 1571. 
and Barker, to deliver it to one Brown [of Shrewsbury | 
who was to convey it to Lowther and Bani/ter, and theſe 
were ordered to ſend it to the Lord Herris, Brown, who 
was not in the ſecret, receiving the Money well packed 
up, and finding by the weight it was Gold, whereas he 
had been told it was Silver, carried it to the Secretary of 
State, The Packet being opened, there was found a Let- 
ter in cypher from La Mothe Fenelon to Verac the French 
Ambaſſador in Scotland. Whereupon Higford, the Duke 
of Norfolk's Secretary, being arreited, preſently confeſſed, 
that the Money was returned by the French Ambaſſadar. 

He diſcovered likewiſe where he had hid the Queen of 
Scots Papers, which the Duke his maſter had ordered him 
to decypher and tranſcribe. This was ſufficient to cauſe Stow. 
the Duke of Norfo/k to be apprehended, and ſent to the Hollineſß. 
Tower the 7th of September. "There was found upon him At 
a long Memorial in cypher, dated the 7th of February this p. 139. 
year, wherein the Queen of Scotland told him, ſhe was 
adviſed to retire to Spain rather than France, by reaſon of 
the Duke of Anjou's Marriage with Elizabeth, which was 
much talked of. She added, when ſhe ſhould be in Spain, 
ſhe would ſeign a deſire to marry Don John of Auſtria ; 
but that the Duke ſhould not be alarmed at it, becauſe ſhe 
reſerved herſelf for him. Finally, after ſpeaking of Eli- 
zabeth in very injurious terms, ſhe defired the Duke to 
diſpatch Ridolpho to Rome with Inſtructions (6). 

The Duke of Norfolk being examined, confeſſed, that, 7, pu 
about a year ſince, he received four Letters in cypher «rf /c- 
from the Queen of Scots, and had anſwered them; but 5% Y 1 
ſaid, it was only to thank her for her goodwill, and to Seat ofs 
perſwade her to rely entirely on the Queen. He ſaid far- Oct 10-11, 
ther, that the Biſhop of Roſs having preſſed him to write 3 0 
to the Duke of Alva by Kidelpho, he had refuſed it, nei- Camden. 
ther would he give him any Inſtructions about the affair 
for which he went to Rome. He conſeſſed alſo, he had 
helped to convey. to Verac, a Letter from the French Am- 
baſſador reſiding at London. As to the Fapers he had re- 
ceived from the Queen of Scots by Ridolpho, he ſaid, they 
were burnt, as he really believed. Then his Houſe was 
ſearched, and the Cypher which the Queen of Scots and 
he uſed, was found with the Papers hid by the Secretary. 

Some of the Complices who were apprehended, confeſled 
all they knew, without being put to the rack. | 2 

Whilſt proofs were collecting againſt the Duke of Nor- Conſu/ations 
fall, in order to form his proceſs, the Council debated on 4 ( 
what was to be done with the Biſhop of Roſs. He aſſum- £/? 7 
ed the Character of the Queen of Scots Ambaſſador, and Odob 24. 
probably, had been acknowledged for ſuch, Elizabeth not Eeflry's 
having thought proper to deny Mary the Title of Queen, Caen 
or openly to own ſhe was a Priſoner. So the caſe being Thuanus, 
ſomething uncommon, ſome learned Civilians were con- 
ſulted upon three queries (7). Firſt, whether an Ambaſ- Leſley's 
ſador, convicted of conſpiring againſt the Prince to whom Scheu, 
he is ſent, ought to enjoy the privileges of an Ambaſſa- 
dor ? The Civilians replied, ſuch an Ambaſlador, by 
the Law of Nations, forfeits his privileges. Secondly, 
whether a Prince depoſed can give his Miniſter or Agent 
the Title of Ambaſſador? The anſwer was, the right of 
ſending Ambaſſadors belonged only to Sovereigns, and a 
Prince lawfully depoſed cannot confer that title. It muſt 
be obſerved, Elizabeth had not owned that Mary was law- 
fully depoſed. Thirdly, whether a Prince who comes in- 
to another Prince's Dominions, and. is there kept Priſoner, 
can have an Agent? And whether that Agent may be re- 
puted an Ambaſſador, though it be notified to him that he 
ſhall be no longer acknowledged for ſuch? It was anſwer- 
ed, [If ſuch a Prince has not forfeited his Royalty, he 
may have an Agent; but whether that Regent may be re- 
puted an Ambaſlador, depended upon the Authority of his 
Commiſſion. And] a Prince may forbid an Ambaſſador 
his Dominions, if he does not keep himſelf within the 
bounds of his Office : But however, the privileges of Am- 
baffadors are not to be violated (8). 

Theſe Queries being thus anſwered, the Biſhop of Roſs re i, 


(2) Affirming, that the King of Spain would furniſh him with four thouſand Horle, and fix thoufand Foot, which might be tranſported to Harwich in Negotiat. 
Eſex, and without the leaſt ſuſpicion, in the beginning of Summer, when the Duke of Medina-Celi was coming in the Netherlands with a Fleet, Ibid. © 


and Sir Thomas Gerard, and Re/ften, were ſent to the Tower: And Henry 


aſpired to the Archbiſhoprick of York, was, upon ſuſpicion, committed to the Cuſtedy of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury: Ibid, 
uy: ) Two thouſand Crowns, Camden ſays, the Money was ſent by Queen Mary to the French Ambaſſador, to be by him conveyed to her Party in Scce- 
2 | 


» P. 434+ | 
Pp This Memorial, according to Camden, was not found about the Duke, but being ſent to him by Queen Mary, with the Copy of her Letters to Rome 
id, he ordered it to be burnt with the reſt of the Papers. but Higford; upon his being taken up, diſcovered to the Council where it was hid, 
with the Letters. It was a draught of Queen Mary's deſigns, which. the Duke of Norfolk imagining Hip ford had burnt, denied at firſt every thing that Hig- 
Ferd had confeſſed ; but when the Council produced. Higford's and others Confeſſions; together with the Draughts and Letters to the Duke's Face, he was 
amazed, thinking they had been burnt. The Earls f Arundel and Southampton," the Lords Lassey and Cobbam, Themes Brooke, Henry Percy, Lowder, 
Powell, Gocdyer, Baniſter, &c. were taken up alſo, who all confeſſed what t ; MT” 15 
(7  Rapin, by miſtake, ſays, the Judges were conſulted, but it was not their buſineſs The Civilians were, Daniel Lewis, Valentine Dale, William 


hey knew. Camden, p. 434, 435- 


ied from Camden; and placed between Crotehet - 
Burleigh, Sir Rare Kanolles, aud Sir Thomas Smith, with the Queen's 


tempting 
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Ambaſ. 
5147 · 


maintain ihe Complaints againſt the 


100 The HISTORY 


1571, tempting to diſturb the Peace of the Kingdom. He re- 

fuſed at firſt to anſwer, inſiſting on the Privileges of an 

His Arfwer. Ambaſſador. But at length, ſeeing this Defence was 
Camden. little regarded, and Witneſſes began to be produc'd againſt 
him, he faid, that by an inviolable cuſtom, grown into a 

Law, the Engliſh and Scots could not be Witneſſes one 

againſt another, Whereupon it was examin'd, whether 

this cuſtom was to take place any where but on the Bor- 

ders, eſpecially in a caſe where the ſafety of the Queen 

Ob. 26. and Kingdom was concerned. In ſhort, the Biſhop was 
ſent to the Tower, and ſome time after examined (1) up- 

on three and twenty Articles, to each 'of which he an- 

ſwered in particular : but Camden has not thought fit to 

give us either the Examination or the Anſwers, He fays 

only in general, that the Biſhop excuſed the Queen his 

Miſtreſs, for that being a Priſoner, and in the flower of 

her age, it was no wonder ſhe ſhould uſe her endeavours 

to eſcape : that the project of her marriage was formed 
by the advice of ſeveral Engliſh Lords, fome of whom 
were Privy-Counſellors : That indeed the Duke of Nor- 


Camden. 
p. 4350 


folk had promiſed to think no more of the affair: but his 


promiſe was not capable of breaking a prior engage- 
ment (2): Laſtly, He endeavoured to juſtify his own con- 
duct, for that being an Ambaſſador, he was obliged to 
ſerve the Queen his Miſtreſs to the utmoſt of his power: 
Adding, that he propoſed the deſign of ſeizing the Queen 
to the Duke of Norfolk, only to try him; and he refuſed 
to name the great Men who had promiſed to aſſiſt him 
in this attempt. But he confeſſed, that by the orders of 
the Queen his Miſtreſs, he had conſulted the Earl of A. 
rundel, Lumley, Throckmorton, and the Lord Viſcount 
Montague, about the Queen of England's demand, that 
the King of Scotland ſhould be put into her hands. This 
is all Camden ſays of the Biſhop of Roſs's defence, But 
it is not unlikely, the fear of death with which he was 
threatened, made him diſcover ſome things which Camden 
has not- been pleaſed to publiſh, as will appear in the 
Sequel. | 
The Duke of Noerfoll's imprifonment making a great 
noiſe in France and elſewhere, Elizabeth cauſed the reaſons 


The Queen 
inſorms the. 
Court of 
France of 


Norfolk“ 
affa irs 
Digges's 


new Ambaſſador told the Queen-Mother, that it was now 
two years ſince the Queen of Scots, without acquainting 
his Miſtreſs with it, had defigned to marry the Duke of 
Norfolk, and therefore he was ſent to the Tower, without 
however being deprived of the enjoyment of his eſtate: 
That afterwards, the Duke ſwore to think of that Mar- 
riage no more, and the Queen of Scots, both by Letters 
and Apents, promiſed the like : That nevertheleſs they had 
ſill continued their Intrigues, as it was eaſy to prove by 
their own Letters ; and under colour of freeing the Queen 
of Scots, had projected to ſet her on the Throne of Eng- 
land, by raiſing a Rebellion in the Kingdom, and calling 
in foreign Troops, which evidently appeared by their Let- 


ters and the Confeffions of their Complices : That the 


Queen of Scots had expreſsly ordered her Agents to con- 
ceal her deſigns from the Court of France, becaufe ſhe 
was entirely devoted to Spain, having even reſolved to 
convey her Son thither, and marry Don John of Au- 
fſtria, ob | 


An A& % In the preſent ſituation of the French Court, Elizabeth's 


een 


D'ewess [Intereſt extremely to heart, and to prevent the dangers to 


3 which ſhe was expos'd by theſe plots, paſſed a very re- 
Camden, markable Act. It was provided, „That if any man 


*« ſhould attempt the perſonal hurt of the Queen, or the 
4 cepriving her of any part of Sovereignty ; raiſe war, 
© or ſtir up others to war againſt her: If any one ſhould 
dare to give out that another Perſon has a juſter title 
* than the to the Crown; or ſhould ſay ſhe is an Here- 
* tick, Schiſmatick or Infidel ; or ſhould uſurp her Right 
„ and Title during her Life ; or ſhould affirm the Parlia- 
„ ment has not power to ſettle and limit the Succeſſion to 
„the Crown, every ſuch Perſon ſhould be guilty of 
High- Treaſon“ (4), It was alſo enated, © That 


(1) By the Lord Burgbley, Sir Francis Knolles, and Sir Thomas Smith, | Leſley's Negotiat. p · 197 
(2) It Bothawell lived ten years in Denmark, as Camden ſays in another place, it is 
to marry the Duke of Norfolk in 1570, ſeeing Bothwell was then alive. Rapin. 


to be imparted to Charles IX. by Killegrew, whom ſhe 
| the Duke of ſent to Paris to eaſe Walſingbam who was ſick. The 


Queen of Scots were not much re- 
. garded. But the Parliament of England (3) took the Queen's 


of ENGLAND. Vol. II. 


* whoſoever, by Bulls or other Mandates of the Pope, 
& ſhould reconcile any Man to the Church of Rome, and 
e thoſe who ſhould. be ſo reconciled, ſhould be guilty of 
& Treaſon : That whoſoever ſhould relieve ſuch Recon- 
„ cilers, or ſhould bring into England any Agnus Dei's, 
„Grains, or other things conſecrated by the Pope, ſhould 
< incur the penalty of a Præmunire, loſs of Goods, and 
«© perpetual Impriſonment. It was provided alfo, That 
„ all the Fugitives ſhould within ſuch a time, under for- 
« feiture of their Eſtates, return and fubmit themſelves 
© to the Government, and that all the fraudulent Con- 
“ veyances of their Lands ſhould be void ”. It was like- 
wiſe moved, That if for the future the Queen of Scots 
ſhould be concerned in any Conſpiracy, ſhe ſhould be pro- 
ceeded againſt by Law, as the Wife of an Englih Peer. 
But the Queen hinder'd this Bill from paſſing, being ſa- 
tisfied with letting her Priſoner ſee to what ſhe would be 
expoſed, if ſhe continued her practices (5). 


1571. 


Before we ſee what followed upon the late diſcoveries, it c . 
will be neceſſary to run over what paſſed in Scotland, after H tte of- 


the Earl of Morton's return. 


The beginning of May, the 1 e 


Scot lad. 


Queen's Party became maſt erof Edinburgh, by the aſſiſt- Buchanad. 
ance of the Laird of Grange, who favoured them, though Melvil. 
he pretended to keep the Caſtle for the King. This done, X 113 


the heads of this Party convened the States belonging to 
their faction, and at the fame time, the Earl of Lenox aſ- 
ſembled the States of the King's Party in the Suburbs of 
the ſame City. Theſe two Aſſemblies did nothing but 
mutually condemn each other, and as if they had given 
one another the word, they reſolved each apart to meet 
again in Auguſt, the King's Lords at Sterling, and the 
Queen's at Edinburgh. Theſe reſolutions being executed 
at the time appointed, the Lords at Edinburgh formed the 
project of carrying away by force the Lords of the con- 
trary Party, who were at Sterling without any precaution. 
Melvil ſays, his Friend Grange was the author, contriver, 
and manager of this enterprize. He would have head- 
ed them himſelf: but his Friends would not ſuffer him 
to be expoſed to the danger. This is the ſame Grange, 


Spotiſwocd, 


Camden. 


Buchanan, 
Melvil. 
p. 113. 


whom Melvil repreſents as a neutral Perſon, and aiming 


only at the good of his Country. This project was exe- 


cuted with ſo much conduct and ſucceſs, that the Regent 


and the Earl of Merton were preſently made Priſoners. 


In all appearance, few of the King's Lords would have 


eſcaped, had not the victorious Soldiers fallen to plun- 


dering. But whilſt they were diſperſed about the Town, 


the Earl of Mar ſallied out of the Caſtle with the Garri- 
ſon, and compelled them to retire. In the diſorder, the 
Earl of Morton fortunately eſcaped, but the Regent was 
carried away, and murdered on the road in cold blood by 
one hired to do it, in ſpite of [ David Spence] the Officer 
who guarded him, A few days after, [ John Ershin] Earl 
of Mar was choſen Regent, to the great mortification of 
the Earl of Merton, who aſpired to that dignity, and was 
ſupported by the Englih Ambaſſador. | | 

To underſtand the ſituation of the Affairs of Scotland, 
it is neceſſary to conſider, that though there ſeemed to be 
but two Parties in the Kingdom, namely, the King's and 
the Queen's, there were however five, becauſe there were ſo 
many different opinions in both, which occaſioned that all 
of the fame Party did not tend to the ſame end. Some 
were wholly attached to the Queen, and their chief view 


The Ear! of 
Lenox 18 
Killed, and 
the Earl ef 
Mar cboſen 
Regent, 


Buchanan. 


Melvil. 


Remark on 
the Faction 


of Scotland: 


was to reſtore the Catholick Religion. Others earneſtly 


adhered to the King's Party and the Preteſtant Religion. 


The new Regent, like his Predeceſſor, was deſirous to 


unite the two Factions, and laboured to bring all to the 
obedience of the King, which he hoped to accompliſh, by 
granting to the Queen's Adherents all the favours they 
could reaſonably expect. Grange and his Friends had 
formed the ſame deſign of uniting the two Parties, but in 
ſuch a manner as that the Kingdom ſhould be governed in 
the Queen's name. In fine, the Earl of Morton, who 
was Penſioner to the Court of England, was at the head 


of a fifth Party, who, though outwardly for the King, 


ſought only to croſs thoſe chat endeavoured to unite the two 
factions, This was properly Elizabeth's Party, or at leaſt 
the Party ſhe favoured 9 though ſhe affected a neutra- 


not to be conceived how Queen Mary could promiſe with an Oath 


(3) This Parliament met at Weſtminfler April 2, and was diſſolved May 29. The Clergy granted a Subfidy of fix Shillings to be paid in three years ; 


and the Lords aud Commons two Fifteenths and Tenths, and a Subſidy of two Shillings and Eight-pence in the Pound, D'ewes, 
(4) The Act goes on 3 And if any one, during the Queen's Life, ſhould by Book written er printed, maintain that any Per 


Stoso, p. 669 
ſen it er ought to be the Queen's 


Heir and Succeſſor, except the natural Vue of ber Body, &c. Some looked upon this as too ſevere, thinking the naming of an Heir would tend to the eſta- 
bliſhing the Quiet of the Nation. But it ſeems, abundance of Jeſts were paſſed upon the Clauſe, except the natural Iſſue of ber Body, ſince, in Law, thoſe 


Children are called natural which are begotten out of Wedlock. 


So that Camden ſays, being then a young Man, he himſelf often heard People ſay, that the 


word natural was inferted into the Act by Leiceſter, with a deſign, one time or other, to impoſe ſome Baſtard Son of his upon the Engiib for the Queen's 


natural Iſſue. Camden, p. 436. 


(5) The other Acts made in this Parliament were theſe: 1. That fraudulent Deeds made to avoid the Debts of others ſhall be void. 2. That fraudu - 
lent Conveyances or Deeds made by ſpiritual Perſons, to defeat their Succeſſors of remedy for Dilapidations, ſhall be void. '' 4. That no Ecclefiaſtical Per- 
lon ſhall be admitted to any Benefice with cure, except he be twenty three years of age at leaſt; and ſhall firſt ſubſcribe the Articles of Religion in preſence 
of the Ordinary; and within two months after InduCtion, read the ſame in his Pariſh Church, in the time of Common-Prayer ; and declare his unfeigned 
aſſent thereunto ; and all this upon pain of deprivation. That no Perſon ſhall retain a Benefice with cure, being under the age of twenty one year, or not 


pial of his honeſt Life; nor ualeſs he is able to render to the Ordinary an account of his Faith in Latin. 


being a Deacon at leaſt. That none ſhall be admitted to preach or adminiſter the Sacraments under the age of twenty four years; nor without a Teſtime- 


"23>... 4 


lit. 
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1571, 


Meivil. 


P- 109. . 


Art of 


France. 
Mezerai. 


= D/mula 
Charles 
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1x tended to fear his Brother the Duke of Anjou, and to be 


lity. Her Ambaſſador Randolph, a Man of a great Genius, 
and very fit for his Office, was the inſtrument ſhe made 
uſe of to ſtrengthen it. Nothing could be more prejudicial 
to England, than the union of the two Parties which was 
endeavouring at any rate, It was to be feared, that after 
this union Queen Mary's Friends would grow too powerful 
in the Parliament, and procure reſolutions deſtructive of 
the intereſts of Elizabeth and England, Thus diſcord 
among the Scots was yet for Elixabeth's advantage, till af- 
fairs ſhould take another face. But as the Earl of Mar, 
the new Regent, was not to be managed as ſhe wiſhed, 
ſhe laid her meaſures beforehand, to procure the Earl of 
Morton a Party, capable of being oppoſed to the Regent if 
occaſion required, Such was the ſtate of the Affairs of 
Scotland in the year 1571, We muſt now ſee what paſſed 
in France. 

All this year the Court of France uſed the higheſt diſſi- 
mulation to draw the Huguenots into their ſnares. There 
were no favours at Court but for them. The King pre- 


23. ELIZABETH. 


againſt an Engliſhman was not valid. In this they both 1572 | 


pretended, without ground, to take advantage of a cuſtom 
introduced on the borders of the two Kingdoms, where, 
in caſes of depredation, the evidence of one Nation againit 
the other was not admitted, becauſe they were Parties. 
But this cuſtom was not become ſo genera] as to be of 
ſervice to the Duke in his cauſe, The ſtrength of his de- 
fence was, that his deſign to marry the Queen of Scots 
could not be reckoned High-Treaſon, neither could it be 
thence inferred, that he intended to ſeize the Throne. 
The Queen's Attorney replied, that all the circumſtances 
of the affair, and all the Duke's proceedings, evidently 
ſhewed, he aimed at ſomething more than barely to marry 
a depoſed and impriſoned Queen ; for, by the meaſures he 
would have taken with the foreign powers, it plainly ap- 
peared, that in eſpouſing the Queen of Scots, he defigned 
to aſſert her claim to the Crown of England. At laft, 
after a long examination, he was condemned by his Peers 
as guilty of High-T reaſon : but the Sentence was not ex- 
ecuted till Zune, | | 


101 


= Thus diſpleaſed with the Guiſes, who, as he ſaid, kept him ina In the mean while, the Queen made alter d' Eurenx C f 4 
3 ſhameful captivity. Beſides this, he made uſe of two very Earl of EH. He was deſcended by the great Grandmo- Moy * 11 
effectual means to deceive the Admiral. The firſt was, ther's fide from the noble Family of Bourchier, which had Camden. lt 
to feign a real intention to wage war with Spain, and to long borne that title. At the ſame time the Lord Clinton Pune. 1 
truſt him with the management of it. The ſecond was, High-Admiral was created Earl of Lincoln, and four new 2 f 1 
to conclude the Marriage of his Siſter the Princeſs Marga- Barons were ſummoned to the next Parliament (3). ns 
ret with the King of Navarre. After that, the Admiral The Parliament hearing, Plots were formed to free the e a 


and the Huguenots no longer queſtioned the King's good- Duke of Norfolk, paſſed an Act, whereby it was made 12 4 


. was all the Prince of Orange could effect during this his projects more practicable? At leaſt, it cannot be denied, 
4 year (1). | | 3 that they who put him in motion, thought they had rea- : 
f W 1572, The 16th of January the Duke of Norfolk was brought ſon to rely on him. Aſter all, if any one doubted that Camden. ! 
as EZ 7 De ef to his Trial before the Peers of the Realm (2). His Accu- the end of this conſpiracy was to reftore the Popiſh Reli- f 
5 = | carne 2 ſation ran: 1. That he had attempted to deprive the Queen gion in E ngland, he might be ſatisfied by the teſtimony of 9 
„„ ol her Crown and Life, and ſeize the Throne himſelf by Hieronymo Catena, in the life of Pius V. Inſtead of clear- mY 

WT 5:ite-Trials. the help of Foreigners, 2. That, unknown to the Queen, ing the Pope, the Author makes him glory in having been 1 

: = * J. had treated of a Marriage with the Queen of Scots, the promoter of this deſign, and in having ſent R:dolpho | 15 

= © though he knew ſhe had uſurped the Title and Arms of into England to excite the Engliſb to rebel againſt Eli- bl: 
ate England, 3. That he had lent her a great Sum of zabeth. | | 


IT Affairs of 
= the Low- 
FR M 

= Countries, 


will towards them, eſpecially as they ſaw him very intent death to attempt to deliver a Priſoner condemned for High- Noctolk, 


upon the Marriage of the Duke of Anjou with the Queen 
of England, and as compliant as poſſible with reſpect to 
Religion. | | | 

At the ſame time, the Prince of Orange was ſtriving to 
put the Netherlands in motion, having reſolved to make 
ſome attempt, whilſt the King of Spain's Arms were em- 


Ships of Holland and Zealand, which acted againſt Spain, 


to enter her Ports. In this extremity, the Prince of 


Orange ſent his Brother Count Lewis to King Charles IX, 
who loaded him with careſſes, and even imparted to him 


the falſe ſecret of his pretended deſign to make war upon 
Philip. But all this was only to deceive him. In the 


mean time, the Count de la Mark, with four and twenty 


Ships, did the Spaniards all the damage he could. This 


money. 4. That he had ſupplied with money the Earls of 


Treaſon. By the ſame Act, it was perpetual impriſonment 
and forfeiture of Eſtate, if the Priſoner was only accuſed 
of High- Treaſon, though not condemned (4). 


At length, the Queen, after having been long in ſuſ- 77+ Pute 1 
pence, ſigned a Warrant for the execution of the Duke of 


Eighth's Reign, for quartering the Arms of Edward the 
Confeſſor with his own, without the King's licence. All 
of that Family had firmly adhered to the Catholick Reli- 
gion, except this Duke who embraced the Proteſtant in the 
beginning of Queen Elizabeths Reign. Since he declared 
that he died in the Reformed Religion, I don't ſee how his 
ſincerity can juſtly be queſtioned. But who can tell how 
far his ambition might have carried him, if he had found 


Ten days after the Duke of Norfelf's death, Elizabeth Tt: zen of 


ee. ted. 


S — ployed againſt the Infidels. The Kings of Sweden and excuſed himſelf as to the reſt, and in general owned Flu. 
1 Denmark refuſing to aſſiſt him, he applied to Elizabeth, who he was juſtly condemned. But he declared, he never had 

durſt not give him aſſiſtance, though ſhe was not ignorant any thoughts of reſtoring the Popiſh Religion in England, 

of the correſpondence held by the Duke of Alva in Scotland and that he died a Proteſtant (5). He was Son to the 
© and England with Mary's Adherents. She even forbid the Earl of Surrey, beheaded in the latter part of Henry the 
Camden. 


ite Trials; 


Norfolk, the 2d,of Fune. He confeſſed part of his faults, C unden. 
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Northumberland and W:/tmoreland, who were baniſhed the ſent two Privy-Counſellors to the Queen of Scots (6), not SORE 78. 


examined. 


Kingdom, and declared Enemies of their Country. 5. That to accuſe her criminally, as Camden affirms (7), but to Camden. 
he had writ to the Pope, the King of Spain, the Duke of inform her, of what ſhe had been charged with in the Thuanus 
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On 0eptember 22, died the learned Jobn 7 


Alva, deſiring aid to free the Queen of Scots, and reſtore 


the Popiſh Religion in England. 6. Laftly, That he had 
| ſent Supplies to the Lord Herris, and other the Queen's 


Enemies in Scotland. a | 

It may be ſaid in general, the Duke made a very weak 
defence to moſt of theſe Articles. But it was not eaſy for 
him to deny what his own Letters, and the Confſeſſions 
of his Servants, and Complices, proved againſt him. Be- 
ſides, an intercepted Letter from the Biſhop of Roſs in 
priſon, to the Queen of Scots, clearly ſhewed, the Duke 
had formed pernicious deſigns againſt the Government. 
Camden did not think fit to relate the Contents of the Bi- 
ſhop's Letter. It is probable however, it was very much 
to the purpoſe, ſince the Duke deſired to ſee whether 
it was the Biſhop's own hand. When he was convinced 
of it by his own eyes, he made the ſame defence as the 


Biſhop had done, namely, that the teſtimony of a Scot 


Trial of the Duke of Norfolt and his Complices, and to 


tell her, the Queen would be extremely glad, ſhe could 
juſtify herſelf, It was chiefly to let her know, that her 
Practices were diſcovered, and therefore ſhe had been more 


cloſely confined and reduced to a ſmaller number of Do- 
meſticks. Elizabeth was alſo well pleaſed to let her fee, 


ſhe had good Spies, and knew, that it was not baraly to 
obtain her Liberty, that ſo many Powers uſed their Inte- 
reſt for her, but rather to ſet her on the Throne of Eng- 
land, Wherefore the two Pcivy-Counſellors repreſented to 
her, 1. That ſhe had aſſumed the Title of Queen of Eng- 
land, and, afterwards, refuſed to ratify the "Treaty of 
Edinburgh, whereby ſhe had engaged to renounce it. 
2. That ſhe would have married the Duke of Norfo/4 with- 
out the Queen's knowledge, and there was reaſon to be- 


lieve, jt was with deſign to dethrone her, ſince ſhe would 


have foreign Troops to ſet the Duke free. 3. That 


(1) The Engliſh having, fince the year 1552, carried on a gainfol Trade for Gold with the 1e Har on the Coaft of Guinea, wherein they had often been 


diſturbed by the Portugueſe, who laid claim to that Country, as the firſt Diſcoverers of it ; at | 
The Exchange having been ſome time finiſhed, namely, ever ſince November 1567, Queen Ela 
came, January 23, this year, to ſee it, and by ſound of Trumpet, her Herald named it, The Royal Exchange. Stow, p. 668. — 

ans Biſhop of Sali/bury. Stow, p. 670, This year alſo died William Parr, Marquiſs of Nortbampton. Camden, 


Treaty concluded this year. Camden, p. 437. 


Pe 437+ 


N all differences between the two Nations were adjuited, by a 


P- 43 1 ů—— 


(2) George Talbot, Earl of Shrewſbury, was conſtituted Lord High-Stewatd of England for that day, and with him fat twenty five Peers. Camden, 
(3) Namely, Fobn Powlet of Bafing, the Marquiſs of Winchefter's Son, Henry Compton, Henry Cheney, and Henry Norris. Camden, p. 440. 


(4) Before Arraignment, Forfeiture of Eſtate during Life, and Impriſonment during the 
of High-Treaſon was to be incurred. This was only during the Queen's Life. 
5 15). He was attended on the Scaffold by Alexander Nozel, Dean of St. Pa 


(6) The Perſons ſent to expoſtulate with the Queen of Scott, were, William Lord 


p. 442. Rapin, by miſtake, fays there were but two. 


(7) Camden's words are, « to expoſtulate with her by way of accuſation. 


No, XLIX. Vol, II, 


Queen's pleaſure. If arraigned, Death : If condemned, the Penalty 


al's; and was buried in the Tower Chapel · Camden, p. 440. State-Trials, 
d ls Ware, Sir Ralph Sadler, Dr. Wilſon, and Thomas Bromley, Camden, 
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e HISTORY 


ſue was deeply concerned in the Northern Rebellion. 


4. That ſhe had relieved the Rebels in Scotland and 
Flanders, 5. That the had ſent Ridolpho to the Pope 
and the King of Spain, to ſollicit them to invade England. 
6. That the had received Letters from the Pope, wherein 
he aſlured her of his Protection. 7. That ſhe had pro- 
cured the Pope's Bull, to abſolve the Queen's Subjects from 
their Oath of Allegiance. 8. Laſtly, 'T hat ſhe had ſuftered 
her Agents in ſoreign parts to ſtile her publickly, Queen of 
England. All theſe fats were but too true; however, 
as it was not eaſy to convict her, that ſhe had acted with 
the intention aſcribed to her, ſhe therefore boldly made her 
defence to this effect: 

That if ſhe had taken the Title of Queen of England, 
it was by command of the King of France her Husband, 
and ſhe had quitted it after his death; nay, ſhe had de- 
clared, and till did declare, fhe would not claim it ſo long 
as Elizabeth or her Children lived: That in deſiring to 
marry the Duke of Norfolk, ſhe had: no deſign to hurt 
Elizabeth, but rather was of opinion, the Marriage would 
be advantagious to England: That if ſhe had not re- 
nounced the Marriage, it was becauſe ſhe was contracted 
to the Duke (1). That ſhe thought herſelf obliged, by 
conjugal Love, to warn him of the danger, and perſuade 
him to make his eſcape: That ſhe was acceſſary to no 
Rebellion, but on the contrary, was always ready to diſ- 
cover whatever came to her knowledge, if Elizabeth 


would have vouchſafed to ſee and hear her: That ſhe had 


never relieved the Engliſh Rebels, but only recommended 
the Counteſs of Northumberland to the Duke of Alva: 
That hearing Ridolpho was in the Pope's favour, ſhe made 
uſe of him in concerns no way relating to England : That 
ſhe had employed no perſon'to free her, but had willingly 
hearkened to ſuch as offered their Service for that purpoſe, 
and with that view had given her Cypher to Rol/ton and 
Hall : That the Letters ſhe had received from the Pope, 
contained only matters of piety and conſolation: That 
ſhe was not the procurer of the Bull, and had only ſeen 


a copy of it, which when ſhe had read ſhe threw into the 


fire: That if any in foreign Parts ſtiled her Queen of 
England, ſhe could not help it: That ſhe had never de- 
fired aid of the Pope, or the King of Spain, to invade 
England, but implored their affiftance to reſtore her to her 
Kingdom: Laſtly, That in caſe ſhe was to be tried, ſhe 


_ defired it might be before the Parliament, as a Princeſs of 


as there was no deſign to bring her to a Trial, the affair 


Nene: ation © 


of the. defen- 
five League 
Tv!!b France. 
Walfing- 


 ham's Ne- 


gotiat. in 
Dipges's 
Com. Amb. 


Difficulties 


e the Nego- 


fgraticn, 


Firſt. 
Ibid. p. 15 f, 
191. 


the Blood- Royal of England. | fy | 
Theſe anſwers ſhew, that Mary did not deny the Facts, 
but only the intention aſcribed to her. But on the other 
hand, though this intention could not be fully proved, her 
bare denial was not ſufficient to ſhew ſhe never had it, 
or to efface the ſuſpicions entertained of her. However, 


reſted there; but Elizabeth was ſtill perſuaded, that the 
her, | | | | 

The Negotiation of the defenſive League between 
France and England was till continued at Paris, with 
great diſſimulation on Charles's fide. He inſiſted upon dif- 
ficulties which ought not to have cauſed any delay, ſince 
his ſole aim was to make uſe of this League to .ſurprize 
the Huguenots, but this ſerved the better to conceal his de- 
ſigns. He pretended to be much afraid of the power of 
Spain, and therefore was obliged to join with England. 
The difficulties of the League conſiſted in two things. 
Firſt, El:zabeth required, that both Parties ſhould mutu- 


ally promiſe to aſſiſt one another, in caſe either ſhould be 


attacked, though on account of Religion. But Charles 
faid, he could not admit of that clauſe, for fear of offend- 
ing his Subjects, and all the Catholick Powers. He was 


willing however to agree, that the Article ſhould be ex- 


preſſed in more general Terms, which ſhould, have the 


ſame meaning, namely, that the two Parties ſhould mu- 


b. 169. 


tually defend one another, if either was attacked upon any 
account whatſoever, The Engliſh Ambaſſadors objected, 
that England feared no attack, but only on account of Re- 
ligion, whereas France had numberleſs quarrels with other 
States, and therefore the condition would not be equal. 
To remove this difficulty, Charles offered to write to Eli- 


zabeth a Letter with his own hand, wherein he would 


declare, that he underſtood the cauſe of Religion to be in- 
cluded in the general clauſe. But the Englih not being 
ſatisfied with this ſecurity, required at leaſt a private Ar- 
ticle under the Great Seals of France and England, Where- 
upon, Charles exclaimed againſt the Injury done him, in 
believing him capable of breaking his word, and ſaid, he 


if ENGLAND. 


end of Mary's and her friends Intrigues, was to dethrone 


preferred his Honour to his Life. MWalſingbam, one of the 


Engliſh Plenipotentiaries, was ſo biaſſed in favour ofp. 


Charles, that he thought him a perſect honeſt Man. He 
even writ to the Lord Burleigh, that he did not doubt, 
that the ſecurity was ſufficient. In ſhort, after many de- 


bates, Elizabeth was contented with the Letter offered by 
Charles. c 


The ſecond difficulty conſiſted, in that the King of g 
France would poſitively include the Queen of Scots in the. | 
Treaty, to which Elizabeth would not conſent. She MR | 


thought it very ſtrange, that the King of France ſhould 
ſo heartily eſpouſe the Queen of Scots Intereſt at ſuch a 
juncture. Mary was uſing her utmoſt endeavours to de- 
throne her: The deſign of the League between France 
and England, was for a mutual defence againſt the at- 
tacks of their Enemies, and at the ſame time France ear- 
neſtly laboured to have the Queen of Scots releaſed, that 
is, to enable her to execute her deſigns. Elizabeth could 
not underftand this proceeding, and it gave her great 
ſuſpicion. However, as ſhe believed the League neceſſary 
for her ſafety, e overlooked many things which gave 
her cauſe to mitt the King of France's ſincerity. There 
was no way found to ſurmount this difficulty, but by in- 
ſerting in the Treaty a doubtful clauſe to this effect, That 
both Parties ſhall maintain the preſent Laws of Scotland. 
Elizabeth meant the preſent and actual Government of that 
Kingdom, under the King's Authority, and Charles un- 
derſtood the preceding Government, under the Queen's 
Authority, conſidering the preſent as unlawful. But withal, 


he intimated, that he deſired thoſe terms, which were 


capable of a double meaning, to be uſed, only to avoid the 
blame of abandoning the Queen of Scots. Elizabeth ima- 
gined it a great advantage, that Mary was not mentioned 


in the Treaty. Theſe two difficulties being removed, the 


League was ſigned at Blois, April 11. The Subſtance 
whereof was as follows: 


Charles and Elizabeth ſhall mutually aſſiſt one another 4 f 
againſt all perſons who ſhall attack them under any pre- /* Ls 


tence whatſoever, | 
The League ſhall remain in full force till a year after 
the death of either Party. | TT 


The Party requeſted ſhall be bound to ſend to the Party * 4h 
requiring, an aid of ſix thouſand Foot, or of five hundred 


Lances, making up, with others, fifteen hundred Horſe, at 


his choice, with eight Ships of war, manned with twelve hun- 


dred Soldiers,the whole at the expence of the Party requiring. 
There ſhall be no Innovations made in Scotland, but 
both Princes ſhall endeavour to preſerve the Peace of that 
Kingdom, according to the preſent Laws, without ſuffer- 
ing the arrival of any foreign Troops. | 


Some time after, Elizabeth ſent the Earl of Lincoln into Mia! 
France (2), to ſee the Treaty ſworn; and the Marſhal 2 
de Montmorency came to London upon the ſame account. Wall 
Elizabeth ſwore to the League the 17th of June, and ito- Nest... 
noured the Marſhal with the Order of the Garter, Whilſt 5 n 
Montmorency was at the Court of England, he never ceaſed ton. | 
ſtrongly to ſollicite for the Queen of Scots Liberty, to Camden 


whom this eagerneſs did more hurt than good. On the 
other hand, the Queen ordered the Earl of Lincoln, to 
ſhew the King of France the intercepted Letter from the 
Queen of Scots to the Duke of Alba, wherein it appear- 


ed, that ſhe put herſelf entirely under the King of Spain's 


protection. Montmorency would likewiſe have reſumed the 


affair of the Queen's Marriage with the Duke of Anjou, 5 
but did not much inſiſt upon it. Probably, he had no 31“ ? 
orders to preſs it very ſtrenuouſiy, conſidering what hap- Pais ö 

pened in France immediately after his return, I mean, the _ 
Maſſacre of St. Bartholomew's, wherein Admiral Chatillon, yegotaz WE 
and all the Huguenots were butchered (3), who had been p. 246,25, f 
drawn to Court, under colour of the Nuptials of the King 
of Navarre, with the Princeſs Margaret, King Charles's p. Duel 
Siſter. It is needleſs to expatiate on this horrible maſſa _ 


cre, ſ@ univerſally known. It ſuffices to obſerve in a 
word, it demonſtrated to perſons of the leaſt penetration, 
that the Court of France was then the moſt perfidious in 
the world, 


ſtroy their Religion throughout all Chriſtendom, and the 
Switzers reſolved in a Diet, to lend France no more 


(.) Since Bothevell was alive, how could ſhe be contraſted to the Duke of Norfolk ? Rapin. 
(z) He ſet out, May 26, with a great Train of Nobility, among whom were the Lords Dacres, Rich, Talbot, Sandes, &c. Camden, p. 444+ St, 


72+ 
(3) About three thouſand. See P. Daniel, Tom. VIII. p. 730. Others ſay, ten thouſand. See Strype's Ann. Tom. II. p. 158. 


4) eu 2 roy ſtruck in memo 
otto Firtus in Rebellen: And on the Reverie, the Arms of France 
Print of this Medal in P. Daniel, Tom. VIII. p. 786. 


— 


ry of this horrible Fact; having on one ſide the King fitting on a Throne, and treading on dead Bodies, with this 
crawned between two Columns, and Pictas excitavit Fuſticiam 24 Augufti 1572 See 3 


Troops, 


Vol. II. 
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This maſſacre threw all the Proteſtants in Europe into ca WR 
the utmoſt conſternation, eſpecially when they knew it of #1 ne 
was openly approved of at Rome (4). The Proteſtant / bY 
Princes of Germany began to prepare for their defence, be- Ib. p. 3% 
lieving it was only the beginning of a Combination to de- Du M 
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Troops. But the Court of England reflected on it parti- 
cularly, not queſtioning, it was an effect of the League of 
Bayonne, and that the ſtorm would quickly fall upon Eng- 
land. Malſingbam, who had expreſled ſo great an efteem 
for Charles IX, wrote Letter after Letter, to give warn- 


ing, that he was no longer to be truſted, though he ſhould 


repeat his proteſtations of friendſhip to the Queen, and his 
aſſurances punctually to obſerve the late Treaty (1). 

It was not without reaſon that Charles ſtill defired to 
keep fair with Elizabeth. Though he had maſſacred an 
infinite number of his Huguenot Subjects, he ſaw the reſt 
ready to take Arms to ſcreen themſelves from his barba- 
rity. The City of Rochelle, which was as their bulwark, 
had refuſed to open her gates to the King's Forces. Some 
were already in arms in Languedoc, and other Provinces, 


and probably, Charles was going to enter into a new war 


where he would have to deal with deſperate People. Ap- 


prehenſive as he was, that Elizabeth would aid the Hugue- 


note with all her Forces, there was no diſſimulation but 
what he practiſed to divert her from it. When ſhe told 
him by her Ambaſlador, that after the late maſſacre, ſhe 
could no longer place any confidence in him, he endea- 
voured to excuſe himſelf in the beſt manner he could. One 
while he ſaid, it was done without his knowledge; an- 


other while, that he was forced to it, in order to prevent 


a Conſpiracy formed by the Admiral againſt him, the Queen 


his Mother, and his Brothers. However, at the very 


time he ſhewed the greateſt deſite to live in a good under- 


ſtanding with Elizabeth, he was taking private meaſures 
to raiſe her diſturbances both in England and Scotland. 


After the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew's, the Pope ſent 


a Legate into France, The Duke of Savvy, a great friend 


to Spain, was come to Paris, and Charles's pretended 
dread of Philip's deſign was entirely vaniſhed, Nay, 
there was a ſtrict Union between the two Kings. On the 
other ſide, Walſingbam gave frequent notice, that the 
Duke of Guiſe had private Conferences with the Scots, 
and the Queen-Mother frequently ſent for the Biſhop of 
Glaſcow, Mary's Ambaſſador, to her houſe at unſeaſonable 
hours. Theſe things were plain indications to Elixabeth 
and her Council, that the friendſhip of France was not to 
be relied on, though it had been earneſtly ſought, _ 
Affairs being in this ſituation, it was not eaſy for the 
Queen to determine what courſe ſhe ſhould take. She 
ſuſpected, ſome plot was formed againſt her; but was not 
ſure (2), On one hand, ſhe was afraid, France and Spain 
were in league againſt her; but ſhe could not conceive 
How it was poſſible for them to agree, their Intereſts 


being directly contrary. She conſidered however, that 


Charles IX. was governed by the Lorrain Princes, who 


had different views from his, and who regarded their own 


private. Intereſt, more than the welfare of France. Be- 
ſides, an exceſſive religious zeal might cauſe him to over- 
look his true Intereft. In this ſtate of uncertainty, ſhe 


thought it moſt adviſable to ſtand upon her guard, and 


make preparations as if ſhe was to be ſpeedily invaded, 
and to equal the King of France in diſſimulation, letting 
him know however, it would not be eaſy to deceive her. 
So, each playing the hypocrite, never were there ſo ſtrong 
and ſo frequent proteſtations of friendſhip between Charles 


and Elizabeth, as in the firſt months after the maſſacre of 


St. Bartholomew's. Both ſaid, they defired above all things 
to keep the League inviolably, though Charles had no 
occaſion for Elizabeth's aid, and Elizabeth could no longer 


depend upon the amity of ſuch an Ally. It was hardly 


poſſible for them to love one another. Charles looked 
upon Elizabeth as the Protectreſs of the Religion he was 
endeavouring to extirpate, and Elizabeth could conſider 
him but as a Prince without honour or honeſty, and as a 


Charles of- ſworn Enemy to the Religion ſhe profeſſed, Notwith- 


fers to renew 
the League, 


and the 


ſtanding all this, Charles offered to renew the ue with 
a freſh Oath, and propoſed a Marriage between Elizabeth 


Marriage of and his younger Brother, the Duke of Alenſon. In ſhort, 


the Duke 


3 ＋ to give Elizabeth a ſenſible mark of his pretended friend- 


with Eliza- {hip, he defired her to ſtand Godmother to a Princeſs his 


beth. 


He deſires ber 


Queen was delivered of in October. Elizabeth anſwered 


7 br Godme. to the firſt propoſal, that the Treaty of Blois not having 
mcther to hir been violated on her part, ſhe did not ſee any neceſſity 


Daughter, 
The Queen 


Anſtver. 


to renew it, or ſwear to it again. As to the Marriage of 
the Duke of Alenſon, ſhe expreſſed herſelf in ſuch a man- 


Walſingh. ner, that ſhe left it undetermined, whether ſhe would ac- 


Negotiat. 


p. 277, &c. 
283, 287, 


&c. 297. 


cept or reſuſe it. As to the King's requeſting her to be 
Godmother to the Princeſs his Daughter, ſhe 


Digges's Ambaſ, p. 259— 265. 


A ELIZABETH 


replied, 


(1) In one of his Letters to Sir Thomas Smith, he informs him, That all the Huguencts Lands, which would amount to many Millions, 
and employed in the Conqueſt of Countries. And if fo, England was in no ſmall danger. See Digge's Compl. Ambaſ. p. 24.5 
(2) There was for ſome conſiderable time a large French Fleet ſtationed between Roche! and Bourdeaux, which cauſed her no ſmall uneaſineſs, 


ſuaded her from being ſpiritually allied to a ſworn enemy 
of the Proteſtant Religion, ſhe was willing however to 
give him a proof of her deſire to preſerve their mutual 
Alliance, as far as lay in her power. Thus, it was all 
diffimulation on both ſides, But I don't know whether 
Elizabeth can be juſtified, for not having refuſed this laſt 
Article, in order to ſhew at leaſt her deteftation of the 


deed Charles had lately committed. Be this as it will, all E!:avh's 


the reſt of the year was ſpent in reciprocal proteſtations of 1 N 
a ſincere friendſhip, but withal, in a mutual diſtruſt. &c, 


Charles was afraid, Elizabeth would aſſiſt the Huguenots, 
and thereby all his meaſures be broken. Elizabeth had a 
mind, before ſhe came to any reſolution, to ſee a little 
farther into the deſigns of her enemies, and to that pur- 
poſe it was neceſſary for her to keep, at leaſt outwardly, 


ſome correſpondence with King Charles, Mean while, 0p:ni of 


the Huguenots knew not what to think of her. They 1 ag 


acciunts 


ſaw themſelves upon the brink of deſtruction, conſidering 
the great Forces with which the King was preparing to 
attack them, and at the ſame time they ſaw Elizabeth, 
who was their ſole refuge, ſtand Godmother to the child 
of their Perſecutor and Executioner. But the intereſt of 
the Huguenots was not the thing ſhe had chiefly in view. 
Her zeal for the Proteſtant Religion was always ſubordi- 


nate to her private Intereſt. | | 
The Earl of Northumberland, who, after his being Ti E 


ſeized in Scotland, had been delivered to the Queen, was Northum- 
berland 1s 
beb eaded, 


ſhe could not take too many precautions to provide for Steu. 


beheaded in this juncture, wherein the Queen thought 


her ſafety (3). 


I muſt now mention the affairs of Scotland, to which i, of 
the Queen had always an eye. The diſcovery of the Nenel“ 
Duke of Nerfolk's Plot had much weakened Mary's party. p. 110, K 


Some had forſaken it, and others were ready to do the 


like. If they ftill adhered to it, it was only to obtain 
advantagious terms for quitting it. Grange, 8 of 
Edinburgb Caſtle, Lidington, the Lord Hume, Robert Mel- 
vil, and ſome others, who were in the Caſtle, ſtill affect- 


ed a ſort of neutrality, and a great zeal for the good of 


their Country. But they made this Good to conſiſt in a 
certain union of the two Factions, which ſhould not be 


prejudicial to the captive Queen. That is, they would have 


the King's authority to be annulled ; and if it could not be 
agreed, that the State ſhould be governed in the Queen's 
name, as indeed it was very difficult to gain that point, 
at leaſt that the adminiſtration of Affairs ſhould be put into 
the hands of a certain number of Regents choſen by the 


two Parties, without any mention of Queen or King. 


By this means they would have preſerved the Queen's 
Rights entire, and broken the meaſures of the contrary 
Party. Probably, James Meluil Author of the Memoirs 
was in the ſame Sentiments, though he defired to be look- 
ed upon as neuter, and as ſuch, was employed on both 
ſides, to ſerve for mediator. The Men of this Party 
durſt not however fully diſcover their minds ; but flat- 
tered themſelves, that being Maſters of Edinburgh Caſtle, 
with the help of never ſo few Succours, they ſhould be 
able to ſupport their Pretenſions. They ſpent the whole 
winter of the year 1572 in ſeveral Negotiations in France 


and the Netherlands, to obtain the Succours they wanted. 


They were made to hope for aſſiſtance from both places; 


but it was only empty promiſes without any effect. The 


Court of France durſt not pull off the mask for fear of 
obſtructing the grand deſign which was executed within a 
few months. F or that reaſon, they conſented at length 
that the Queen of Scots ſhould not be mentioned in the 
Treaty of Blois. They were contented to agree with 


the Engliſb Ambaſſadors, that the two Crowns ſhould ſend 


Plenipotentiaries into Scotland, to adjuſt the differences 
between the Scots, or compel them to lay down their arms. 


And indeed Charles IX. nominated d Crocq, who had 7% Court of 
been often ſent into Scotland, to endeavour this agreement, France . 
ordering him to paſs through England, and ſtrongly ſol- SajpeRed by 
licite Elizabeth to ſend the Queen of Scots into France. with reſpect 
He gave him moreover certain Inſtructions, which he , Scotland. 


was to impart by word of Mouth to the captive Queen. 


Elizabeth thought this proceeding very extraordinary, juſt p 
as the Treaty of League was going to be concluded. Soy 777, 181. 


ſuſpecting ſome myſtery in this conduct, ſhe plainly re- 
fuſed du Crocg leave to ſee Mary, and even to purſue his 
Journey to Scotland till the League was ſigned. 


A few days after, ſhe made a diſcovery which much 1 
icions 


increaſe. 
wes te fold, Walſingh. 


See Negotiat. 


(3) Thomas Percy Earl of Northumberland, was for a Sum of Money delivered to the Lord Hunſdon, Governor of Berwick, by Morten, who had been 
extremely beholden to the Earl during his exile in England. He was beheaded at York, on Auguſt 22, Stow, p. 673.-—This year died alſo two great 
Men in an advanced age 3 William Pozolet Lord Treaſurer of England, (in which he was ſucceeded by Ceci/ Lord Burleigh,) Marquiſs of Wincheſter, Earl 
of Wiltſhire, and Baron of St. Fobn of Bafing. He died March 10. in the gyth year of his age; and lived to ſee a hundred and three Perſons deſcended from 


him. The other was Sir William Petre, 


Secretary to Henry VIII, Edward Vi, Mary, and Eliaaberb. He was a great BenefaCtor to Exeter College in 


Oxford, wherein he was educated ; and left in Lands to the value of one hundred Pounds a year. He died January 1 3, This year alſo, on November 24, 


died Edward Stanley Earl of Derby, Lord Stanley and Strange, of Knocking, Camden, p. 445+ Stow, b. 67 f, 673+ 
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increaſed her ſuſpicions. The Lord Seaton, a Scotehman, 
who called himſelf Mary's Ambaſſador to the Duke of 
Alva, had taken a journey to Paris, and there held ſeve- 
ral Conferences with the King and the Queen-Mother. 
Then he returned to Bruſſels, and ſhortly after departed 
for Scotland. But the ſtormy weather compelling him to 
land at Harwich, he diſguiſed himſelf like a Sailor, and 
before it was known who he was, croſſed England, and 
came to Edinburgh, where he frequently conferred with 
Grange, and the other Lords in the Caſtle, But as he 
had not been able to carry away his Papers, they were 
found in the Ship, whereby it was diſcovered, he had 
orders to encourage the Lords in the Caſtle of Edinburgh 
to hold out, and give them hopes of a ſpeedy aſſiſtance. It 
was alſo known, he was commiſſioned ſome time before 
by the Scots of the Queen's Party, to tell the Duke of 
Alva, that with a little aid, it would be eaſy to carry away 
the young King, and ſend him into Spain. In ſhort, Eli- 
zabeth heard, that Grange and his Companions, who had 
begun to treat of an accommodation with the Earl of Mar, 
would hear no more of it, ſince they had ſeen the Lord 
Seaton, All this, added to du Creocq's inſtances for the 
Queen of Scots liberty, and for leave to ſpeak with her, 
made Elizabeth and her Council judge, this Envoy was 
not ſent into Scotland to appeaſe, but rather to foment, 
the troubles. This was the more credible, as he had ſaid 
himſelf, that his inſtructions reached no farther than to 
exhort the Scots to peace. It would therefore have been 
imprudent to ſuffer him to confer with Mary, or to purſue 
his Journey into Scotland, „5 
I obſerved before, that the Court of England was no 
leſs forward than that of France, to perpetuate the troubles 
of Scotland; and this was true, during the Regency of the 
Earl of Lenox, becauſe the Queen's Party was then very 
ſtrong, and it was to be feared the two factions would be 
united, to the great detriment of England. But after the 
Duke of Ner/3/t's death the caſe was altered. The Queen's 
Party being conſiderably weakened, the Council of Eng- 
land thought it time to end the troubles of Scotland, by 
giving ſome content to thoſe in the Caſtle of Edinburgh, 
in order to induce them to ſubmit to the King, and deliver 
up the place. To this end, the Earl of Mar, with El:za- 
beth's conſent, had begun with thoſe of the Caſtle, a Nego- 
tiation, interrupted by the arrival of the Lord Seaton, 
The League between France and England being con- 


++ «be Regent cluded ſhortly aſter, the Earl of Mar thought it a favorable 
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opportunity to reſume the Negotiation with thoſe of the 
Caſtle, and to that purpoſe offered them by James Melvil 


very advantagious Terms. Melvil infinuates, that the Re- 


gent's inducement to this accommodatron, was only to free 
Scotland from the yoke of the Engliſh. He adds farther, 
that Grange ſcrupling to demand any Terms for reſtoring 
Peace to the Kingdom, left it to the Regent's diſcretion, 
who privately ſwore to the Peace, in the preſence of two 
or thice perſons only. But J/al/ingham's Memoirs ſhew 
that Melvil was not well informed, ſince this agreement 
was made with Elizabeth's approbation, and even ſome 
Articles were ſigned, whereof Secretary Suith ſent a copy 


to Walſingbani at Paris. 


This project was defeated by the death of the Earl of 
Mar. He went to Edinburgh with deſign to have this 
private Treaty approved, and the Earl of Morton was the 
chief perſon to be prevailed with to ſign it. To this end, 


he made him a viſit at Dalketh, where he was honourably 


received, and treated magnificently. But before the Ban- 
quet was over (1), he felt himſelf ſeized with a violent 


illneſs, which hardly ſuffered him to ride to Edinburgh, 


where he died (2). Many ſuſpected he was poiſoned, 
However, on the 24th of November, the Earl of Morton 


Vas choſen Regent, by the intereſt of Elizabeth's Friends 
n Sort land. ho | 


Nothing could be more advantagious to Elizabeth, than 
to ſee. the Regency of Scotland in the hands of a Man who 
depended upon her, and whom ſhe could manage almoſt 


Th» Cut of as ſhe pleaſed. But on the other fide, the Court of France, 


where the Gzz/es then ruled, finding that by the Earl of 
Morton's promotion, they were going entirely to loſe Scot- 
land, reſolved to do their utmoſt to ruin the new Regent, 
and ſupport thoſe who till held the Caſtle of Edinburgh, 
Indeed, that was their only way to have ſtill any influence 
upon the Kingdom. The Duke of Guiſe, who managed 
every thing, plainly ſaw, if the Earl of Morton was left 


(1) Mewil ſays, it was ſhortly after, p. 118. 
2) He rede to Sterling. Meiwil, p. 118. 


unmoleſted, he would not fail, with the help of the Eng- 1572 
liſe, to cruſh the Queen's Party entirely, and ſhut out 
the French from Scotland for ever. He reſolved therefore 16. . 299 
to ſend Verac thither with money to ſupply the occaſions 39% © 
of thoſe in the Caſtle, under colour of labouring to appeaſe 

the troubles, But Verac not being ready ſoon enough, 

the money was put into the hands of Grange's Brother, 

who had been ſent into France to ſollicite aid. At the 

ſame time, great pains were taken to gain the Earls of 
Argyle and Athol; and the Duke of Chateleraut was told, 

if Grange could hold out till J/h:tfuntide, he would be 
ſtrongly aſſiſted by the Pope, Spain, and France, This 

was what //al/ingham, who had good Spies at Paris, had 
frequently writ to the Court of England. It was therefore 

no longer Elizabeth's intereſt to continue difcord among tbe 
Scots, On the contrary, it was neceſſary the Queen's ſac- 

tion ſhould be deſtroyed, before the meaſures which were 
taking in France and Flanders could have their effect. We 

ſhall ſee preſently that ſhe neglected not her intereſt. 

During all this year, the Queen of Scots and her Adhe- Afair: 
rents relied much upon the Duke of Alua's afliſtance, and“ Lov- 
yet they had nothing to hope from thence. From the Gn,“ 
beginning of the year to the time of the Maſſacre of Pa- 
is, the Duke had been ſo employed, that it was not poſſi- 
ble for him to think ſeriouſly of the Queen of Scots con- 
cerns, though he did not want a good-will to annoy Eli- 
zabeth, The Count de a Mark, whom the Queen had Camden, 
driven from her Ports, for not breaking with Spain, had 
taken the Brie! in Holland, and by that unexpected Blow 
revived the Courage of thoſe who wiſhed to be freed from 
the Dominion of the Spaniards, Shortly after, the whole 
Province of Holland threw off their yoke, and Huſbing, 
with ſome other Towns in Zealand, followed that exam- 
ple. The Duke of Medina-Celi, ſent afterwards from 

Spain with a Fleet, was defeated by the Confederates, and 
moſt of his Ships taken. In a word, whilſt the Duke of 
Alva was employed in reducing the revolted Towns in 
Holland, the news of the City of ons being ſurprized 
by Count Lewis of Naſſau, obliged him to quit Holland 
in order to attempt the recovery of that Place. Mean 
while, the Prince of Orange entered the Netherlands at 
the head of an Army rais'd in Germany (3). On the 
other hand, Charles IX. ſent the Count of Naſſau five 
thouſand Foot, and five hundred Horfe, commanded by 
Genlis, which were defeated by the Duke of Alva, to whom 
the King himſelf had ſent notice of the march of this aid, 
deſigned only to amuſe the Huguenots. The tragedy which 
was acted in France ſhortly after, having opened the Prince 
of Orange's eyes, he was forced to disband his Army, 
finding the King of France, who promiſed to help to 
maintain it, would not keep his word, In the mean time, 
the Duke of Alva was taken up with the Siege of Mons, 
which ſurrendered not till the 19th of September. After 
the Siege, his Troops under the command of Frederico de 
Toledo his Son, were employed in taking Zuiphen, Naer- 
den, and other Places. Hence it appears, that during the 
courſe of this year, the Duke of Alva was not able to ſend 
an Army into Scotland, tho Mary's Friends were ſtill in 
hopes of it. Marys expectation of aſſiſtance from Spain 
was very prejudicial to her, becauſe, when her practices 
were diſcovered, Elizabeth was more intent upon ending 
the troubles of Scotland. Beſides, the King of France 
grew a little cool, when he found Queen Mary threw her- 

ſelf into the arms of the Spaniard (4). | 


Though Charles IX. and Elizabeth were very jealous of 1573. 
each other, they kept however a ſtrict correſpondence, Charles: 
capable of deceiving thoſe who knew not the intereſts of bah f. 
the two Courts. Nothing paſſed on both ſides but Prote- fmulacin. 
ſtations and Aſſurances of obſerving inviolably the Treaty Walfingt- 


of Blois. The beginning of the year 1573, Elizabeth ſent e 


to be perſuaded to be preſent at the Maſs in the cere- 
mony of the Baptiſm, and in caſe it was inſiſted upon, 
to deſire the Queen of Navarre to ſtand in his room. 

A little before, Queen Catherine had ſent to Elizabeth Marriage f 
the Earl of Rais her confident, to propoſe once more the m_ 7 
marriage of the Duke of Alenſon her third Son. But this propoſed 
was not the ſole motive of his coming, The Earl had or- again. 
ders to obſerve what paſſed in England, where the Earl of 88 
Montgomery and ſome other French Refugees were equipping Nen 


p. 305, 44 
& c. 


(3) He received alſo ſuetours from England; for Thomas Morgan carried over three hundred Men to Fluſhing ; and afterwards procured nine Companies 


more, which were commanded by Sir Humphrey Gilbert. Camden, p. 443. 


(4) This year Queen Elisabeth had the Small Pox. Aſter her recovery, ſhe ordered Portſmouth to be ſtrengthened with new Fortifications, her Navy to 


be increaſed, Muſters to be obſerved in every County, Sc. Camden, p. 445. 


Juby 13, William Lord Howard Baron of Effingham, was made Privy- 


Seal; Thomas Ratcliffe Earl of Suſſex, Lord Chamberlain; Sir Thomas Smith, Principal Secretary of State; and Chriſtopher Hatton, Eſq; Captain of the 


Guard. Stezo, p. 673. 


This year, on May 8, a new Parliament was held at VMeſlminſter, and was protogued June 30. The Acts made now, were 


theſe: 1. An Act, making the coining or counterteiting of foreign Coin, miſpriſion of Treaſon. 2. That Juſtices of Peace, at the Quarter · Seſſions, ſhall 
rate every Pariſh within the Shire to which they belong, for the relief of the Priſoners in the Common- Goal. a | 
(5) He carried with him a Font of Gold weighing 326 Ounces, Stew, p. 675+ He came back to England, February 27. Hollingſh, p. 1257+ 
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5 s „p- 304, 307 2 
[William Somerſet | Earl of Worceſter to Paris to ſtand in 375, 319, WM 


her ſtead to the Princeſs, Charless Daughter (5), who was oy 
named Elizabeth, She had ordered her Ambaſlador, not ! 
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3 gain where- ever they hoped to find it; and not being able the Caſtle, and the evaſions they uſed to avoid ſurrender- 
3 to ſend their commodities to any other port of France, ing the place, plainly ſhowed, they were not heartily in— 
2 ſince the people were left to butcher whom they pleaſed, clined to an accommodation. So, without farther cere- 
2 it was no wonder, they ſhould ſend them to Rochelle mony, he declared them Traitors, and prepared in good 
£1 where they could vend them with ſafety. Probably, the earneſt to beſiege them, Meluil ſays upon this occalion, b. 12 
£1 Court of England had connived at Montgomery's arma- that he knows not what rage poſſeſſed the Regent, to de- 
* ment, which however had no effect, and at ſending pro- ſire to have by way of ſiege a place which was offered to 
3 viſions to the Raochellers. This was all the aſſiſtance ſhe be ſurrendered voluntarily and inſtantly (2). It is indeed 
1 gave the Huguenots in their wretched condition. She had little probable the Earl of Morton ſhould deſire to expoſe 
3 reſolved to avoid a breach with the French, whether ſhe himſelf to the difficulties of ſuch a ſiege, if he could other- 
4 hoped to gain them to her intereſt, or make the world be- wiſe have had the place. But what Aelvil aſc rides to the 
2 lieve there was a greater union between her and King Regent's rage, may, with much more likelihood, be im- 
x Charles than there was in reality. This was doubtleſs to puted to the cavils of thoſe of the Caſtle, who ſtrove to 
S render her enemies both at home and abroad leſs eager to prolong the time till the promiſed ſuccours thould arrive. 
= form plots againſt her. | oy In Walſingham's negotiations there are leveral letters from Diggos's 
1 oo 17 „% We are going at length to ſee an end put to the troubles the Queen, the Lord Burleigh, Secretary Smith, blaming Ambatl. 
= <...1na, Of Scotland, The Earl of Morton the new Regent ha- Grange and his companions for their tooliſh preſumption 
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Book XVII. 


1572, a Fleet to relieve Rochelle, which, after a long blockade, 
was at length beſieged in form. The Duke of Anjou com- 
manded at the Siege, having with him the Duke of Alen- 
fon his Brother, and all the Catholick Nobles of France. 

Fi::abeth's Elizabeth anſwered concerning the propoſal of the Mar- 


= jo. riage, that ſhe was very willing to begin a Treaty about 


it, provided the Article of Religion was firſt ſettled, elſe 
it was in vain to ſay any more of it. 


lente plied the Beſieged with Provitions. Anſwer was made, 


4 eee that the perſons who were failed out of the ports of Eng- 
= allngne 


\..rar. land, were not owned, and carried counterfeit flags, and if 


evaded by they could be taken, ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed. As 
tb» 247% for the Merchants, they were men who followed their 


ving good intelligence of what paſſed at the Court of 
France, and knowing it was reſolved to afliſt powerfully 
the Queen's faction, after the taking of Rochelle, believed 
he ought to improve this interval to prevent their deſigns. 


= ne1vii He propoſed therefore to Grange by James Melvil, to re- 
3 p. 118. new the negotiation begun before the Earl of Mar's death. 


= walingh, Grange and his companions made ſome ſcruple at firſt, 
WE Negotiat 


becauſe they expected the French ſuccours promiſed them 


ſay, they were entirely againſt a Peace, and to try to gain 


evil. time till Whitſuntide, Grange replied, he was willing to ac- 
18.120. cept the ſame terms as had been offered by the Earl of 


Mar, provided the Queen's whole party were included in 
the Treaty. The Regent, who was better informed than 


Grange imagined, eaſily judged, this anſwer tended only 


to prolong the agreement, by the difficulties of contenting 
every one, He refuſed therefore to treat with the whole 
party, and offered to give Grange and his companions all 
the ſatisfaction they could reaſonably expect; but his offer 


2 b. 120, Was rejected. Whereupon he turned to the Duke of Cha- 


teleraut, and the Earls of Huntley and Argyle, who were 
not ſo ſcrupulous as thoſe of the Caſtle of Edinburgh. 
They treated for themſelves and dependents, that is, for 
almoſt all the reſt of the Queen's party, without regarding 
the concerns of Grange and his aſſociates. They perceived 
they could no longer rely on the aſſiſtance of France, 
which was too remote, and withal very uncertain, conſi- 
dering the civil war which afflicted that Kingdom. The 
Treaty which they made with the Regent, aflifted by 
22 and Killegraw the Engliſh Ambaſſadors, was to this 
ener: | by | 5 ; 


23. E L I Z AB E T H. 


However, not to give occaſion to 


No capitulation ſhall be granted to the Beſieged, with- 


10 6 


The eſtates of the Kingdom meeting ſhortly aſter, con- 1573. 
firmed this agreement by their authority. 


As ſoon as Grange heard of the agreement which was Melvil. 
negotiating between the Regent and the heads of the 3 
Queen's party, he endeavoured to obſtruct it, by offering e 
to ſurrender the Caſtle of Edinburgh in ſix months, But 
as the Regent was better informed than Grange imagined, 


= Cmplaints About the ſame time, Montgomery ſailing to the relief of it was eaſy for him to perceive, this offer tended only to 
= -f Fravce Rochelle, the French Ambaſſador complained that he was gain time, till the French ſuccours ſhould arrive (1). At 
3 ae ſuffered to depart, and that the Engliſo Merchants had ſup- laſt, when Grange knew, the heads of the Queen's party 


were upon the point of ſigning their "Treaty, he offered to 
deliver the Caſtle immediately, provided he might put it 
into the hands of the Earl of Rothes, But the Regent did 
not think fit to place in that Fortreſs a Governor of 
Grange's chuſing. Beſides, all the proceedings of thoſe of 


and invincible obſtinacy, in attempting alone to continue 
the troubles in Scotland. Mieluil, Grange's intimate friend, 


gives quite another turn to this affair, and lays the whole 


blame upon the Regent (3). 
Be this as it will, the Earl of Morton having but few Camden, 


Troops, and wanting Artillery and Ammunition, by rea- Spotiswo: 6, 


ſon the publick Magazine was in the Caſtle of Edinburgh, 
applied to Queen Elizabeth, I have already ſhown, of 
what conſequence it was to England, that the troubics of 
Scotland ſhould be ended before France could interpoſe. 
For this reaſon, Elizabeth immediately made a Treaty 


with the Regent, which, among others, contained the ſol- 


lowing Articles : 

Elizabeth ſhall ſend to the Regent, Men, Ordnance, Elizabeth"; 
and Ammunition, for. the beſieging the Cattle of &din- 557 5 
burgh jointly with the Scots. | Amden 
out the mutual conſent of the Regent, and the Engli/ 
General. . be ED 

If the Caſtle be taken [by the Exgliſb] it ſhall be de- 
livered to the King of Scotland. Hi | 
The Priſoners, after the taking of the Caſtle, ſhall be 
detained to be proceeded againſt according to Law, the 
Queen of England being firſt acquainted therewith. 


| Purſuant to this Treaty, Elizabeth ordered Sir William 8 
Drury, [ Marſhal of Berwick] to march into Scotland with Holliagſ. 


fifteen hundred Men, and a train of Artillery, which was 
a manifeſt breach of the Treaty of Blois, which ran, That 
no foreign Troops ſhould be ſuffered to enter Scotland. 


But as 
ſhe had diſcovered by the Lord Seaton's Papers, that France 


C. nden. T hat they ſhould ſubmit to the King, and conform to intended to violate this ſame Article, ſhe believed doubt- 
o. 443. the eſtabliſhed Religion. That if any perſon - ſhould vio- leſs, it would be ſimplicity to ſuffer herſelf to be prevented. 5 
F 20d. late this article he ſhould be declared a Traitor. „However this be, the Caſtle was inveſted, and the Be- See d 

That the ſentences pronounced againſt the Hamiltons fieged defended themſelves a whole month like Men in 1 


and Gordons ſhould be repealed, excepting ſuch however as deſpair. But at laſt their Water failing, they were forced Co/ e. 
concerned the murders of the Earls of Murray and Le- to ſurrender at diſcretion, if we may believe the EN prin? 
nox, which ſhould be left to the Queen of England's de- and Scots of the King's Party. Adelvil affirms on the con- „ 
ciſion. 2 W trary, that they capitulated, but the Capitulation was not 2 5 
That the Queen of England ſhould bind herſelf by kept. Thus much is certain, the Laird of Grange, James Grange is 
ſome publick inftrument, that the Hamiltons and Gordins Kirkcaldie his Brother, and ſome others, were condemned +4nzed- | 


ſhould not be proſecuted for the murder of the Earls of to be hanged, and the Sentence was executed accord- CON 
Murray and Lenox, without her expreſs conſent, 


, 


ingly (4). Lidington died in priſon, having himſelf, ac- p. 122. 
| | | cording Spotiswogd, 
(1) The following Project was formed between the Court of France and Queen Mary's Party: That the Marquiſs de Maine ſhould land at Air, with one 
thouſand Shot, and, after joining the Queen's Party, repair 8 Caſtle Trad and Grange be promiſed to deliver to the French, and in 
conſideration thereof, were to receive a enſion, or ſome other Livelihood, in France; after which they were to fortify themſelves in Lougboreton, Brocbty, 
Dundee, and Aymouth. And then the Duke of Guiſe was to come over with Forces to deliver the Queen of Scots; and at the ſame time, her Friends in 
England, who were very numerous, were to riſe in Arms, and deliver her in ſpite of Queen Elizabeth. See Digges's Comp. Ambaſ p. 314. | | 
(2) To which he adds, 4 ſeeing he might have obtained his intent without the he'p of England, having all Scotland at his devotion, ſaving that few 
number without the Caſtle, who would lk ewiſe have agreed upon any reaſonable condition.” p. 120. e | 12 
(3) Melvil fays, that having told the Regent, Grange, for his honour's ſake, was te ſol ved to agree for the whole Party: The Regent anſwered, He wu d 
not agree with all, becanſe then their Faction would be as ſtrong as ever; and befides, as the troubles had occaſioned great wrongs and extortions, he choſe 
rather that the Crimes ſh:uld be laid upon the Hamiltons, Arc. becauſe their Eſtates were greater than thoſe of Grange, and the reſt in the Caſtle, and conſe- 
quently more Land would eſcheat to him as the reward of his labours. Ae telling Grange the Regent's reſolution, he inſiſted upon agreeing with all; and 
Morton hearing of it, pretended to like him the better for ſtanding upon his Reputation and Honour, and ſeemed as if he had been reſolved to agree with 
thoſe in the Caſtle. He thanked Melwil for the trouble he had been at, deſiring Rim to go home; and in the mean time he would propoſe the matter to the 
reſt of the Noblemen of his fide, who, he doubted, not, would be very well ſatisfied with his Proceedings, and then he would fend for him again, and put 
the form of the Agreement in writing. - But he took immediately another courſe, and ſent and offered an accommodation to the Hamiltons, &c. who accepted 


of it as above. Metwil, p. 118120. 
(4) Melvil gives Grange an extraordinary Charater. He ſays he heard Henry II. of Frante ſay, ( pointing to him 


is one of the moſt waliant Men 


of our Age. The great Conſtable of France Would never ſpeak to him untovered, Camden fays, a 8 of the dan of the Kirkcaldies, . be 
| 
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106 The HISTORY 


1573. cording to ſome, haſtened his Death by Poiſon. The 
Lord Hume and Sir Robert Melvil were releaſed (1). Thus 
ended the Civil Wars of Scotland, and thus Elizabeth's 
Enemies loſt all hopes of invading her from that quarter. 
From what has been hitherto ſaid, it may be eaſily per- 
ceived, of what conſequence the Tranſactions in Scotland 
were to Elizabeth, Accordingly ſhe was ever very intent 
upon the Affairs of that Kingdom, where ſhe ſucceſsfully ma- 
naged her Intereſt with the moſt refined Policy. 

Veracis ar- At the time the heads of the Queen of Scots Party were 
oo» oben about to ſign their Treaty, Verac, who was ſent into Scot- 
phy” 7 land to encourage the Party to ſtand their ground, was 
London. forced by a Storm into Scarborough. The Preſident of the 
Wallngh. Northern Marches having notice of it, ordered him to be 
We i conveyed to London, without hearkening to the reaſons he 
alledged againſt it, taken from his character. It was 
known afterwards, that the moment he was ſeized he 
burnt all his Papers. The French Ambaſſador made great 
noiſe that Verac was hindered from going to Scotland. But 
he was told, the Queen had no advice of the ſending of 
this Ambaſſador, and if ſhe had known it, would have 
taken care he ſhould have been treated with the reſpect due 
to his character. That he had been conducted to London, 
by the general order which the Preſident of the North 
had, to deal thus by all Foreigners who ſhould land in 
thoſe parts, unleſs they were known to be Merchants. 

Elizabeth The Ambaſſador was not very well pleaſed with this 

[peaks anſwer ; but he had ſtill leſs reaſon to be ſo with that he 
pra ey? received ſhortly after to his urgent requeſt, for leave to 
. ſpeak with the Queen of Scots in private. This requeſt 
W-liing!l.. had been often repeated to no purpoſe. At laſt, the 
| Negotiat- Queen, tired with his Importunities, told him plainly, ſhe 
„33 was not ignorant of the practices of the King of France, 
and the Queen-Mother, in favour of Mary, and how they 
{tood affected to England: That however, ſhe had al- 
ways inviolably obſerved the late Treaty (2), and would 
ſtill obſerve it, chuſing rather the rupture ſhould come 
from France, than from her: That in caſe of a breach, 
| ſhe did not queſtion, ſhe ſhauld be able to defend herſelf, 
being well aſſured of the affection of her Subjects: That 
ſhe could hardly reſtrain ſome who offered to relieve Ro- 
chelle at their own expence, and maintain fix months, in 
Gaſcogne, an Army of twenty thouſand Foot, and two 

thouſand Horſe. | = | 


purſue his Journey to Scotland, the Queen agreed to it, 
after ſome affected delays. But whilſt ſhe was putting 
obſtacles in his way, ſhe cauſed a Letter to be ſent from 
the Earl of Morton, telling her, that Verac's coming to 
Scotland would be very diſpleaſing to him, as well as to 
the Duke of Chateleraut, and the Earl of Huntley, with 
whom he was in perfect friendſhip : That therefore he 


ble of the Journey, Whilſt they were debating at Lon- 
5 don about this affair, the Caſtle of Edinburgh ſurrendered, 

Alleen Ca- and fo Verac's Journey became entirely needleſs. Queen 

therine diſ- Catherine de Medici, politick as ſhe was, could not help 

ler making a falſe ſtep, in diſcovering to Walſingbam, that 
be is the French Court's deſign, was to foment the troubles of 
aware, Scotland. Upon the Ambaſſador's warm complaints of 

Ma EI the Intrigues of France, with reſpect to Scetland, ſhe pro- 

p. 342, teſted, the King her Son, and herſelf knew not what he 

| meant, and that their intention was only to perſwade the 
Scots to agree, and acknowledge Queen Mary for their So- 
vereign, That's the very thing, replied the Ambaſſador, 

the Queen my Miſtreſs complains of, ſince it is a direct 
breach of the Treaty of Blois. The Queen perceiving ſhe 

had faid too much, turned the diſcourſe, and complained 

of /erac's being detained in England; to which Walſing- 

ham made the ſame anſwer as had been given to La Mothe 

? at London, | 

Elizabeth is Scotland being in peace, under the authority of the 

ingreat young King, and of a Regent devoted to England, Eli- 

Tranquility zabeth was frecd from a great uneaſineſs. The recalling 

Camden. 

Strada, the Duke of Alva from the Government of the Low- 
Countries, was a farther increaſe of her happineſs. The 
Commander of Requeſens, who ſucceeded the Duke of 
Alva, finding he had full employment, refuſed to meddle 
with the affairs of England and Scotland, and ſo Elizabeth 


had nothing to fear from that fide, Her Enemies having 


and buried them honourably, reſtoring his Heirs. p., 122, 123. 


SS 
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this inſcription on his Tomb, FCI CAI US 
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Upon the Ambaſſador's demanding leave for Verac to 


believed, the Envoy would do well to ſave himſelf the trou- 


of ENGLAND. Vol. II 


no longer admittance into Scotland, and England being 
ſafe from all attacks but by Sea, ſhe lived ſome years in 
great tranquillity. Befides, France was not in condition 
to make any conſiderable attempt upon her, as well for 
want of naval Forces, as becauſe of the Civil Wars which 
laid waſte the Kingdom, 

Mean while, Elizabeth, being deſirous alſo to ſecure The Bipp 
herſelf from all domeſtick attempts, commanded the Bi- 1 1 
ſhop of Roi, author and promoter of all the Plots againſt away. 
her, to depart England, He thought himſelf happy in ne 
coming off fo eaſily, and withdrawing into France, con- pun Al 
tinued his ſecret practices, though to little purpoſe. He Camden. 
writ there a Hiſtory of Scotland, from the beginning, to 
the year 1561. What he ſays of the Earl of Murray to- 
wards the end of his Hiſtory, ſpeaking of the firſt trou- 
bles of Scotland, and which Camden has taken care to 
copy, plainly ſhows, what might have been expected from 
him, had he continued it to the end of the war. 

Though Elizabeth had ſaid, in her anſwer to the pro- Fence , 
poſal concerning her Marriage with the Duke of Alenſon, 5 SD 
that the Article of Religion was firſt to be ſettled, Cathe- roe Mar. 
rine de Medici did not fail however to ſollicite her upon [19% = 
that ſubject. She ſaid, the Court of France would yield den. 
in that point, but did not ſay how far. Moreover, ſhe 
cauſed the Duke of Alenſan, who was then at the Siege of 
Rochelle, to ſend her Letters, expreſſing his eager deſire to 
have the Marriage ſucceed, Art laſt, ſhe was ſollicited ſo 
much to permit the Duke to come and ſee her, that ſhe 
conſented, provided he would not take it ill, in cafe he was 
obliged to return without any thing done. But the Siege 
of Rochelle holding longer than was imagined , hindered 
the Duke from paying his Viſit. N 

This Siege, which had laſted ſo long, was at length Siegesf Ro- 


573. 


Thuanus. 


thirty thouſand Cannon Balls, nine great Aſſaults, beſides Meni. 
twenty leſſer ones, and the effects of ſixty Mines. The 

Duke of Anjou loſt above twelve thouſand Men. The Tt Dut 
news of his being choſen King of Poland, and of the Po- eue 


raiſed on the 25th of June, after the City had withſtood chelle raiſe, 


King of Pe- 


liſh Ambaſſadors being on their way to offer him the ind. 
Crown, afforded him a pretence to relinquiſh his enter- 
prize, which perhaps would not have ended to his Ho- 


nour ; and the raiſing the Siege brought with it Peace to Peace gran 


the Huguenots, who were hardly able to ſupport them- <7 the 
ſelves. Charles IX. was afraid of the Duke his Brother, = 
and the Queen-Mother loved him tenderly, This bred / 
between the King and the Queen. his Mother, a Difſention, da 
which, 'tis likely, proved fatal to the King. He thought 
it long till his Brother was gone to Poland, and the Queen 
ſtill found fome freſh excuſe to hinder his departure. At 
laſt, Charles grew ſo ſuſpicious of all theſe delays, that he 
could not forbear threatening the Queen his Mother, who 
was forced at length to ſuffer her beloved Son to depart, 
and the King was pleaſed to accompany him part of the 
way. But he could not go fo far as he had reſolved, by Camden. 
reaſon of a Diſtemper wherewith he was ſeized, and of 
which he never recovered, Elizabeth hearing. the King Elizabeth 
of Poland was gone, and Charles taken ill, did not think * 
proper to receive the Duke of Alenſon's viſit, before ſhe Fit. 
had a fuller knowledge of the affairs of the Royal Family 
of France. She writ to hini therefore, to deſire him to 
defer his Journey, and gave him for reaſon, that the Hu- 
gliſh would not look with a good eye upon a Prince com- 
ing from the Siege of Rochelle, and wearing a ſword died 
with the blood of their Brethren. | 

This year Walter d Evereux Earl of Efſex had leave 27 Fei 
to go into Jreland, to conquer the Country of Clandeboy EYE 
at his own expence. But his enterprize was not crowned Camden. 
with ſucceſs, becauſe he was privately hindered by the Stow. 
Earl of Leicefler his enemy (3). | 

Queen El:zabeth's Letter to the Duke of Alenſon not 1574. 
being capable of diſcouraging him, he made freſh inſtances 7b. De N 
for leave to come into England, to which the Queen at _ 
length yielding, ſent him a Safe-Conduct. But in the ezerai. 
mean time, the Queen his Mother ſuſpecting him of a 
deſign to ſupplant the King of Poland his Brother, in 
caſe the King happen'd to die, ordered it fo, that the 
King ſet a guard over him as well-as the King of Navarre, 
who was accuſed of ſuggeſting this deſign to him. How- 
ever this be, the Queen- Mother perceiving the King near 
his end, thought fit to take this precaution, to ſecure the 


Vaſſals for ever to the Regent, to pay a yearly Penſion of three thouſand Marks, and two thouſand Pounds Scotifh in hand, if he would pare his life, He 
was ( ſays Meluil) gentle and meek, like a Lamb in the Houſe, but like a Lion in the Field. King James, when he came of age, took up his Bones, 


(1) The Lord Hume died ſhortly after in Edinburgh Caſtle, where he was confined. Melvil, p. 122. 

8 Probably, the had ſome evaſion to excuſe the ſending of her Troops into Scer land. Rapin. 7 ö FC Ie 

3) In the beginning of the year 1573, %%. Fanuary 12, died William Lord Howard of Effingham, Lord Privy Seal, Son of Thomas Hotward, the mars 
tial Duke of Nerfolt, by his ſecond Wife, Agnes Tilacy. He was made Lord High- Admiral by Queen Adary, and afterwards Lord Chamberlain, in which 
Poſt he ſerved Queen Elixabeth, and was ſucceeded by his Son Charles, who a while after was made Lord Chamberlain, and alſo High-Admiral, 
long after, on arch 17, died alſo Reginald Grey Earl of Kent, whom the Queen, the year before, raiſed trom a private Man to the dignity of Earl of 
Kent, aſter the Title had Jain dormant fifty years. His Brother Henry ſucc:eded him in his honour. 
Norwich, and bred up at Padua and Cambridge, died about this time, und lies buried in Gonwil and Caius Culleye, to which he was a great Benefactor, with 
The Commerce between England and the Nethberiands, which had been prohibited ever fince 1568, 
was renewed, in Fanuary, this year, and the Articles agreed upon at Briſtol concerning it, were ratified by the King of Spain. 
E!tzaveth renewed and conſicined the Charters of the City ot London. Camden, p. 446, 449. Rymer's Feed, Toms 15+ p. 701, 719. 


Not 


Fobn Cains, a famous Pbyfician, born at 


This year alſo Queen 


3 


C: 


Book XVII. 
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74. Crown to the King of Poland, who was abſent. And 


: 167 
of England as the foregoing. We find only that the Far! 576 


Dearb of indeed Charles IX. died the 3oth of May, in the twen- of Hſſex died in Ireland (6), and the Earl of Leiceſter Peath cf 1: 
Charles IX. ty.ffth year of his Age. The manner of his Death was privately married his Widow, unknown to the Queen, od 
1 — ſo. uncommon, that it gave occafion not only to the Pro- though he was ſufpected of having cauſed the Husband tretand. 


teſtants but the Catholicks themſelves, to conſider it as an to be poiſoned. He was always in the Queen's good Sept. a. 
effect of the divine Vengeance, for the horrible maſſacre Graces, who was ſo biaſſed in his favour, that no man den. 
committed by his orders. The blood guſhed out of all durſt tell her his thoughts. It was one of Queen F/:- 
1 the paſſages of his Body, and even ſpouted through his zabeth's greateſt failings, to place her eſteem upon a Perfon 
* yrny III. Pores. The Queen-Mother took her meaſures ſo well, who ſo little deſerved it (7). | 
= cd. that cauſing the dying King to confer on her the Re- As it is neceflary for the ſequel of the Hiſtory to know 
| gency of the Kingdom, ſhe kept all quiet till the arrival what paſſed in the Countries near England, I muſt make 
of the King of Poland, who ſucceeded his Brother, by the a ſhort digreflion, not ſo much to inform the reader of 
name of Henry III. He arrived in France the 5th of Sep- things which are well known, as to refreſh his memory, 
3 tember, but came not to Paris till about the middle of Lewis de Zuniga, Commander of Requeſens, and Gover- A :; 
"2 February the next year. nor of the Low-Countries, died this year. Aſter his cee Len. 
Maier of Nothing memorable paſſed in England during the year death, the Council of State adminiſtred alone the Affairs Sue g 
ie Carl F, 15 74, (1). The only thing Camden has re marked in his of the Netherlands till a new Governor ſhould arrive. $a. 


. Annals, is the marriage of Charles Earl of Lenox, Uncle to The Council conſiſted of Natives and Spaniards. Shortly Camden. 
(Camden. 


3 the King of Scotland, with Elizabeth Cavendiſh the Counteſs 


of Shrewsbury's daughter. As this marriage was made un- 


known to the Queen, ſhe impriſoned the Mothers of the 
new-married couple. 


of Marton, who treated him very civilly, but detained him 
ſome time, for ſear, if he were preſently diſmiſſed, he would 
| At laſt, having releaſed 
him, he made him promiſe to appear in Scotland at a ſet 
day. Elizabeth thought the Regent of Scotland's proceed- 
ing very ſtrange, and at firſt took this affair very heinouſſy; 


in his heat attempt a revenge. 


but Morton found means to appeaſe her, by making all the 
ſubmiſſions ſhe waz pleaſed to require. This year died the 
Duke of Chateleraut (5). = 


The Year 1576, affords as little matter for the Hiſtory 


after, the Span Troops happened to mutiny, and refolved 
to plunder Bru/els, The Magiſtrates alarmed at the 
danger, applied to the Council of State, who declared the 
Mutineers Rebels, though ſeveral of the Counſellors ta- 


himſelf to the Rights enjoy'd by his Predeceſfors;” which 
was very far from his Thoughts. | 


France was not more quiet than the Loro- Countries. 4 , f 


The Duke of Alenſan had aſſembled an Army againſt the 
King in favour of the Huguenots. 


ſimire in Germany, entered France and joined the Duke of 
Alenſon. Thus the Huguenots, whom the Court had de- 


termin'd to extirpate, were in a condition to ſell their lives 


dear, having at their head the King's Brother, the King of 


Fran. D. 


On the other hand, 1 c. 
the Prince of Conde, with the Forces levied by Prince Ca . Pinie 


. Daniela: 1 


| Navarre, the Prince of Conde, with an Arniy- of thirty 


(1) This year, in order to avoid exceſs in Apparel, which kad ſpread itſelf all over England; the Queen, by Proclamation, commanded that every one 
ſhould within fourteen days wear Clothes of ſuch a faſhion, which the herſelf began to wear in her own Court. Sumptuous buildings crept in alſo about this 


time; and, as Camden obſerves, to the great ornament of the Kingdom, but to as great decay of Hoſpitality, p. 452. 
a Commiſſion to the Lord Burgbley High-Treaſurer of England, and to Sir Walter Mildmay Chancellor and Under-Treaſurer of th 


miſe and enfranchiſe Bondmen and Bondwomen or, as they are now called Cop : holders rega rdatit and 4 Wan o e r Loot Poſte 75 e 
within the Counties of Cornwal, Dewon, porn; and Glereffer. Rymer's Feed. ] pertaining to the roya — 


(2) Whereupon the Prince of Orange begin to think of applying to the French 


being able to do, the Queen ſent Henry Cobbam to the King of 
(3) And Governor of Berwick, Camden, 
(4) With Prancis Ruſſel, Son of the Earl 

p. 454. | 
(5) Janes Hamilton Duke of Cb 


tel Herault in France. Camden, p. 4 - 
Strype. Stow, p. 679- 88 
(5) Being conſtrained to give 


om. 15. p. 731. 


1 * 
* 


his enterfrize in Ireland, he returned into England, having much waſted his Eftate, where openly thireatiifeig eller, 
whom he ſuſpected to have done hi 


: m ill offices, he was by his cunning Court tricks ſent back into Ireland, with the inſignificant Title of Eatl Mirſhal.-of 
Treland; where grief and forrow throwing by vnning r 


71. itt ; n 
„ but Elizabeth ſent Daniel Rogers to diſſuade him from it; which not 
Spain, to inform him of the Prince of Orange's defigns. Camden, p. 453+ 2 


On April 3, the Queen grauted 


e Exchequer, do manu» , 


454 13 a F . e 8 x 8 ] AA 
of Bedford, and Son in-law to Forſter, Cuthbert Collingwood, Fame: Ople, Henry Fenwict, Kc. Camden, 
| 3 ET A. H4015- 12 


ateleraut, and Earl of Arran, was Great Grandſon to Fames II. of Scotland by his Daughter. He was app Anted Tuter 
to Mary Queen of Scott, and Governor and preſumptive Heir of the Kingdom during her minority. Upon his delivering her to the Frenebs he was made 
Duke of C | This year alſo, on May 17, died the learned Matt bet Parker Archbilhop of Canterbury, 


him into a _bloody-flux, he died Sepr. za. 1576, in the 36th year of his age. Upon which, Lei ceſter putting 
away Douglaſs Sheffield ( whether his Wife or Miſtreſs is not known ) love to. Es 4 i 


afterwards doubl 


two 
now made, were, 1. That 


he made love. to Efſex's Widow, Daughter to Sir Francis Knolles, to whom he was 

doubly married, firſt privately, and then publickly, for Sir Francis's ſatisfaction, who doubted of the private marriage Camden, p. 45 7 47. 

(7 & This year, the Parliament met, by Prorogation, at Weſtminſter, on February 8, and was p ed again March 15. The Lords and Commons granted 
ifteenths and Tenths, and a Subfidy 3 and the Clergy gave. a Subfidy of fix Shillings in the OST. to be paid in t 


thouſatid 


bo po 14 See —_ The Acts 
| all perſons which by any means whatſoever impair, diminiſſi, or falfify the Coins of the Realm, ſhall be guilty of Treaſon. 2. An 
additional A& to thoſe already made for the repairing of Higti-ways, 8&& See Stotut 18 Elis. 7 


AI, In the Netherlands, the Confederates took Middleburgh voured the ſeditious. And indeed, preſently after, the 
tdb Low- in Zealand. But on the other hand, Lewis Count of little town of Alf was ſacked, and the Council of State 
: ee Naſſau, who was leading an Army to his brother the took no care to puniſh the authors of that outrage, or pre- 
q gun Prince of Orange, loſt a battle upon Mofer- heath, near vent the like misfortune which threatened the other Towns. 
: Nimeguen, and was himſelf ſlain, with his Brother Henry, For this reaſon ſome Lords of Brabant drew together at 
Spes and Chriftepher Count Palatine (2). This ſame year, the Bruſſels a company of the Citizens, and inveſting the 
= An. Spaniſh Troops mutinying, furprized and plundered Ant- place where the Council of State held their Seffions, ex- 
1 7.11. 395. werp, where they made an immenſe Booty. The Gover- pelled ſuch of the Members as were ſuſpected to coun- 
71 nour of the Low-Countries, to avoid greater Miſchiefs, tenance the Mutineers, and put in their room Perſons bet- * 
1 was forced to pardon them. ter affected to the good of their Country. This new 
2 5 As ſoon as Henry III. was arrived in France, it was re- Council of State, thus compoſed, joined the Confederates, 
J A 4 5 of ſolved in his Council, to wage war with the Huguenots, who were now in Arms in defence of their Liberties, and 
Fance. though they had given no occaſion, and preſently after, they entered together into a League to free themſelves from 
= Meri: Foſtilities were renewed againſt them. Mean while, as the Spanyh Forces. Then Hieronymo de Roda, a Spaniard, 
if 1 ee Henry was afraid, the Queen of England would aſſiſt thoſe one of thoſe who were expelled the Council, headed the 
-n = whom he deſign'd to extirpate, his firſt care was to renew Rebels, and ſent for the Spaniſb Troops which were in 
. = with her the League of Blois, after moving the Queſtion to Holland, with whom the Germans joined. This Body, 
- her, whether the mutual Defence againſt all Men, men- grown very conſiderable, plundered Maęſtricht and Ant- 
5 tioned in that League, did include the Cauſe of Religion? werp, without any poſſibility of preventing them. 
5 = Elizabeth anſwer'd, it did, as ſhe could prove by a letter from The Prince of Orange, who was in Holland, ſeeing the 
ny the late King which ſhe had by her. Adding, if he were affairs of the Netherlands reduced to this point, offer'd the "het 
hk _- attacked on account of religion, and required her aid in Council of State his Troops, his Perſon, and the afliſt- 6 
f 2] virtue of the Treaty, ſhe ſhould be always ready to give ance of the Provinces of Holland and Zealand, which be- 7" 
% it. Indeed, ſhe ran no great risk in making that offer, gan to make a ſeparate State, under his Government. 418 
. being fully perſwaded, the French King would not uſe Upon this offer the Council of State reſolved to enter into bi | 
35 Engliſh Troops againſt the Huguenots. Beſides, by the Preaty with Holland and Zealand, The Conferences i . 
= terms of the League, ſhe was not bound to ſend him any were held at Ghent, where with ah unanimous conſent, 10 
1 Troops, ſince inſtead of being attacked, he was himſelf the Luxemburg excepted, was formed the union of the Pro- EPR 1g 
= Camden» aggreſſor. However, Elizabeth's anſwer to Henry might vinces of the Leu- Countries, called the Union, or Paciſica- a ne 6 
= | have given the Huguenots ill notions of her, if ſhe had not t:en of Ghent, for the defence of their Laws and Liberties, G Fi 
85 privately ſupplied the Prince of Conde with money to pay Notwithſtanding this, they were ſtill willing to own the WH + 
: the Army, Prince Caſimire Count Palatine was levying for King of Spair's authority, provided he would govern ac- m 
= them in Swztzerland and Germany. big Tn 0 cording to the antient Laws. This union being thus 7 
Inu en England was pretty quiet during the year 1575. There formed, the Fortreſſes rais'd by the Duke of Alva 0 i 
g be border: happened only an accident on the borders of Scotland, keep the Netherlands in ſubjection, were demoliſhed every 1 
5 Ja RO where Sir John Forſter ¶ Warden of the Middle March] (3), where. Some time after; the Aſſociation was ſworn by the 1 
IA Ges and Carmichel [Warden of Liddeſdale in Scotland] holding Clergy and Nobility, ſolemnly approved by the Council KI 
1 a Conference, each at the head of a Troop of his own na- of State, and publiſhed at Bruſſels, By that, Philip II. * 
5 tion, quarrelled and fought. The Engliſh were worſted, loſt almoſt all his authority in the Loto- Countries, having 14 
Sir George Heron Warden of Tindals] loft his Life, and only the bare title of Sovekeign, unleſs he would confine Ta 
Forſter. being taken Priſoner (4), was conducted to the Earl 
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1576. thouſand men. But the Queen-Mother had the addreſs 
to break all their meaſures. She ſent them offers of . Peace, 
and during the negotiation, found means to ſow jealouſy 
among them, and win from them the Duke of Alenſon 
and Prince Caſimire. In ſhort, ſhe caus'd them to agree 
to a Peace, which, for all its ſeeming advantages, proved 
fatal to them, as it diſunited their forces. "The Treaty 
was concluded the th of May, and enrolled fix months 
after by the Parliament of Paris. The Huguenats had ne- 
ver obtained ſo advantagious a Peace ſince the beginning of 
the Troubles. In October the Duke of Alenſon came to 
Court, where the Queen his Mother diſengaged him en- 
tirely from the fide of the Huguenots. Then it was that 
he aſſumed the Title of Duke of Anjou, borne by the 
King his Brother before he aſcended the Throne. 

The Peace was no ſooner figned, than, according to the 
Sincerity ſome time ſince profeſſed by the Court of France, 
they took new meaſures to ruin the Huguenots. Treaties 
and Oaths went then for nothing, and were conſidered 
only as lawful Snares to ſurpriſe Hereticks. The Cardinal 
of Eſie the Pope's Legate, and Don ou of Auſtria, 
who was going to take poſſeſſion of the Goverment of the 
Low-Countries, came to the Court of France, and had ſe- 
veral Conferences upon this occaſion with the King, the 
Queen- Mother, and the Duke of Guiſe. Gniſe was look- 
ed upon as the Head of the Catholick Party, and for that 
reaſon, the Legate took with him meaſures of which the 
King was not fully inform'd. The moſt proper means, 
in their opinion, to attain their end, was to unite ſeveral 
aflociations, made in divers Provinces by the zealous Ca- 
. tholicks, and form one general aſſociation againſt the ene- 
mies of the antient Religion. This is what was called the 


Maimbourg · Fol) Union, or ſimply, the League. Humieres was the 
Hiſt de la 
; Ligue. 


firſt that ſigned it in Picardy, from whence it ſpread after- 
wards over the Kingdom. The Pope was the chief pro- 
moter of it, the King of Spain gloried in being called its 
protector, and the Duke of Guiſe, who aimed at being de- 
clared the head, ſupported it to the utmoſt of his power. 
The Queen-Mother willingly came into it, not from a re- 
ligious zeal, but becauſe the Huguenots had threatened to call 


her to an account, for her adminiſtration during her Regency. 


In fine, the King himſelf, ſeduced by ill counſels and his own 
ſupineneſs, was carried away with the torrent, and ſuffered 
the evil to encreaſe, which was one day to prove his ruin. 

When the late peace was negotiated, the Huguenots ear- 
neſtly ſollicited a general meeting of the States, imagining, 
beſides a great many Deputies of their Religion, they 
ſhould have for them the Duke of Alenſon's party, and many 
others who were not pleaſed with the Government. But 
when the Deputies came to be elected, the Duke of Alen- 
ſon had now changed ſides. Beſides, the Court, by in- 
trigues and money, found means to procure a great num- 
ber of Deputies to be choſen who were againſt the Hugue- 
nots. So, the States meeting at Blois, inftead of moving 
any thing in favour of the Reformed Religion, were going 
to demand of the King the confirmation of the League, 
and requeſt him to appoint the Duke of Guiſe for head. 


But the King, who was now. grown extremely jealous of 


the Duke of Guiſe, reſolved to prevent it. To that end, 
he declared himſelf head of the League, and ſigning it 
firſt with his own hand, cauſed the Great Men of his 
Court to ſubſcribe it, and ſent it into the Provinces that 
every one might do the ſame. Shortly after, the States 


having ſent to pray him, that he would not allow any Re- 
ligion in the Kingdom but the Catholick, he anſwered, it 
was his intention; and if he was under a neceſſity of pro- 


miſing the contrary, even with an oath, he would keep 
his word only till he had forces ſufficient to enable him to 
break it. Thus the Huguenots were forced to defend 
themſelves to the laſt drop of their blood, without the leaſt 
hopes of ſeeing an end to their calamities by a Treaty, 
ſince the King himſelf declared he would never make any 
with them, but only to deceive them (1). r 
Don Fobn of Auſtria came into the Lo- Countries the 


1577. 
Afar of beginning of the year 1577, full of vaſt projects. He was a 
tbe Low- Prince of a great genius, and of an ambition ſutable to his 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. Vol. II. 


be admitted into the Council of State, and nothing deter- 


King of Tunis: That failing, he thought of marrying the 
Queen of Scots, and becoming Sovereign of all Great. By;- 
tain, Camden aſſirms, he had this from the mouth of An. 
tonio Perez, who told him moreover, that the project was 
imparted to Pope Gregory XIII, who approved it, but was 
concealed from King Philip. This was probably the ſub- 


jet of Don Fobn's conferences at Paris with the Duke of 


Guiſe, So, Don John when he arrived in the Lo-Coun- 
tries had two grand deſigns in his head: Firſt, to ſubdue 
the Netherlands entirely : Secondly, to become maſter of 
England and Scotland. Elizabeth was not ignorant of the 
firſt, but the ſecond was {till a ſecret to her. 

The Pacification of Ghent was communicated to the Oda, 
Spaniſh Court, and Philip giving way to the times, Strad.. 
thought proper to confirm it by an edit, So, when Don 
John of Auſtria came to the Netherlands, he was forced 
to ſign it before he was owned for Governor. This was. 
followed by an Aſſembly held at Marche en Famine, where . "7 
it was reſolved to publiſh a perpetual Edict (as they called 
it) for driving the Spanzh Troops out of the Low-Coun- 
tries, purſuant to the Pacification of Ghent, Philip ap- 
proving alſo this edict, the Spaniards were ſent into /taly, 
all the places remaining in the hands of the States, Hi- 
therto Don Fohn had been forced to diſſemble : But ſome 
time after, he took off the mask and ſurprized the Caſtle 
of Namur. At the ſame time he follicited the German 
Troops, who were waiting in that Country for their ar- 
rears, to ſurrender the places where they were in garriſon. 

But he was prevented by the States, who found means to 
gain thoſe Troops before him. The States imputed this 
rupture to Don Fohr's ambition, and carried their com- 
plaints to the King, to whom Don Fobn alſo writ, that 
the cabals of the Prince of Orange had conftrained him to 
provide for his own ſafety. Be this as it will, the States of 
Brabant called the Prince of Orange to their relief, and 
gave him the ſuperintendency of their Country, by confer- 
ring on him the title of Ruart (2). This proceeding raiſed 


the jealouſy of the Duke of Arſcot, and ſome other Bra- e 


bant Lords, who, to ruin the Prince of Orange's credit, 
propoſed to the united Provinces, the electing a Governor. 
General, under colour they ſhould all have the fame head. 
The Prince of Orange perceived he was aimed at, but not 
to give occaſion to a fatal diviſion of the forces of the 
confederates, oppoſed not the election. The choice fell zu, 
upon the Archduke Matthias, Brother of the Emperor cl C. 


 Rodolþhus II, and the Prince of Orange was declared his "ain hom 


Lieutenant. In the Archduke's Patent however were in- 
ſerted certain conditions, which, giving him the title and 
honour of Governor, left the whole authority to the 
States. This done, Matthias ſtealing away, as it was pre- 
tended, from his Brother the Emperor's Court, came into 
the Low-Countries, where he was put in poſſeſſion of his 


tries» 


poſt. Then the States proclaimed war with Don Fohn, T5 Ste 


who had taken care to be prepared, by ſending for T roops Tb. 


from Italy, which were now on their way. ohn. 

Then, and not before, Elizabeth perceived ſhe muſt Envy 7 
have an eye to what paſſed in the Netherlands, becauſe, at jr >” 
the ſame time, the Prince of Orange informed her of Don Don Job: 
Fahn's deſign to marry the Queen of Scots, and the States ie 
ſent Ambaſſadors (3) to defire her aſſiſtance. So, finding gr 
the deſigns of the Governor of the Leto- Countries reached Camden. 
farther than ſhe imagined, ſhe immediately lent the States 


a hundred thouſand Pounds Sterling, which they deſired 


of her (4). Camden ſpeaks here of a Treaty whereby the Eli 


f N * ds th: 
Queen ingaged to aſſiſt the States with a thouſand Horſe 8. 115 


well- mounted, ¶ and five thouſand Foot, ] on condition the ny. 


General, or Commander [| being an Engliſpman] ſhould 1 


mined without his conſent. But Grotius does not men- 
tion this Treaty in his Annals of the Lo- Countries. He 
ſays only, from that time Elizabeth concerned herſelf ſo 
far with the affairs of the united Provinces, that ſhe did 
not ſuffer the States to come to any important reſolution 


without giving her notice (5). Indeed, it was very much I 6-rir- 


her intereſt to order it ſo, that the war now beginning in e «© 4 
the Low-Countries, ſhould be continued in ſuch a manner, 4 L. 
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Camden. eq to Sovereignty. His firſt project was to make himſelf the Prince of Orange, to ingage Elizabeth in the defenſe of 


Countries, Counties. 


Grotius, birth. The condition of a Subject was a burden of which as to diſable Don Fohn of Auſtria to execute his projects 
Strada» he would have been glad to be eaſed. All his views tend- upon England. Theſe projects were not the inventions of 


P- 458. * 
(1) Thie year, on June 11, died Sir Anthony Cook of Gyddy-Hall in Efſex, one of the Tutors to King Edward VI. One of his Daughters married 
William Lord Burgbley, and another Sir Nicolas Bacin Lord-Keeper, Strype's Ann, Tom. 2. p. 467. This year, on June 15, Martin Frobifher 
failed from England, with two ſmall Barks and one Pinnace, with deſign to go upon the diſcovery of a paſſage to Catbay and China by the North parts of 
America. On the 2oth of July, he diſcovered a high land, which he called „ Elizabeth's Foreland, and afterwards, thoſe Streights which bear his 
name. He proceeded ſixty Leagues further, and went on ſhore, where he caught one of the Natives, whom he brought to England, when he returned- 
 thither in Auguſt. He made a ſecond Voyage to the ſame place the next year; and a third in 1568. Stow, p. 680, 681, 685. N 
(2) An Office anſwering to that of Did ator among the Romans, Strada, l. 9. | 2 Wo” 
(3) The Marquiſs of Hawree, and Adolph Methirk. Camden, p. 466. 5 d © bo 
(4) For eight months. She told the Ambaſſadors, that if they could borrow that ſum of Money any where, ſhe, and the City of London, would become 
ſecurity for itz on condition, that certain Towns in the Netherlands, which ſhe ſhould name, would become bound to repay the Money within a year» - 
She had ſent them 20,000 J. laſt year, and exhorted them at the ſame time, not to change their Religion nor their Prince, and not to receive the French 
into the Netberlands, Camden, p. 456, 458. 1 
sq) Queen Elizabeth concluded, on Fanuary 7. this year, a League offenſive and defenſive with the States, which in effect contained no more. than this. 
See Rymer's Fed, Tom 15. p. 784+ | e on 
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Book XVII. 


1577. the Netherlands, Famianus Strada poſitively mentions them 


Fuad. in his Hiſtory, He even ſays, Gregory XIII. ſent a Nun- 


tio-to Don Fohn with the ſum of fifty thouſand Crowns, 
to be employed in the expedition projected againſt England, 
but that he was forced to uſe it in his war with the States, 


n, Laut to Mean while, at the very time Elizabeth lent money to 


| Philipll. Philip II's enemies, ſhe writ to him (1), that ſhe by no 


= Grotius- 
Camden. 


means intended to break the ancient Alliance between Eng- 


Stow. land and the Houſe of Burgundy : That, on the contrary, 
. 682, Kc. ſhe ſupplied the confederates with money, only to ſecure 


theſe Provinces to him, and hinder them from deſperately 
throwing themſelves into the arms of France. It is like- 
ly, Philip was not very well pleaſed with theſe reaſons, 
but ſeigned to be ſo, not to induce Elizabeth to do 
more, | 

At this time the affairs of France were in a ſad con- 
The Tranſactions of the States at Blois, could 


Continuation aol 
ef the affairs dition. 


unc. not but raiſe a Civil War in the Kingdom. The Hugue- 


Mezera » 


Ttuarns. mots finding, a reſolution was taken to extirpate them, 


F. Daniel. made a Counter-League, whereof the King of Navarre 


was declared General, and the Prince of Conde appointed 
for his Lieutenant. The former Edict of Pacification be- 
ing revoked, as had been reſolved by the States, Hoſtilities 
were renewed on both fides, but with great diſadvantage 
to the Huguenots, who were very weak. However, as 
the war gave the Duke of Guiſe too much credit, of whoſe 
power the King was extremely jealous, Henry thought it 
his intereſt to grant a Peace to the Huguenots. From 
thenceſorward he plunged himſelf into pleaſures, and lived 
at ſo expenſivea rate, that he forfeited the love and eſteem 
of his ſubjects. The Prince of Lorrain knew how to im- 
prove the advantages which the King's Conduct procured 
him, as will hereafter appear (2). | = 
1578, Whilſt Elizabeth aſſiſted the Confederates of the Low- 


mee, Countries, under colour of hindering them from ſubmit- 
Philip ting to France, Philip returned this favour, by endeavour- 


Bi n ing to raiſe a Rebellion in Ireland. This project was 


== Camden, 
ES Walling. 
Negotiat. 


formed ſome time before, on account of Pope Gregory XIII, 
who wanted to procure for his Son Facomo Boncompagno 


© ;.:3—9;. the Crown of that Kingdom. Thomas Stukely, an Engliſh 


| $4 Ceyyre's. 
3 | TE Ann. . II. 
ößov 8—10. 


__ 


Fugitive, was the firſt author of it, and Philip II. under- 
took to ſupply whatever was neceſſary to accompliſh it. 
In the year 1570, Stukely went to Pius V, and perſuaded 
him, it would be very eaſy to burn the Engliſb Fleet, 
and then conquer /reland; and to that purpoſe he deſired 
the command of ſome Ships, and three thouſand Italians. 
This project, which could not then be executed, was reſumed 
under the Pontificate of Gregory XIII, who was allured 
with the hopes of procuring the Crom of Ireland for his 
Baſtard Son. As Stukely knew, that, beſides the Navy- 
Royal, Elizabeth could, upon occaſion, equip a good num- 
ber of other Ships, he propoſed the freighting of as many. 
Engliſh Veſſels as poſſible, by the Flemings, French, Spa- 
niards, Italians, and the ſending them ſome long Voyage. 
_ After that, he was to attack the Royal-Navy, which was 
then very weak, and try to burn the Ships in the ſeveral 
Harbours where they lay. Which done, he intended to 
make a deſcent in Ireland, where he did not queſtion the 
native Iriſb would join him; and after the expulſion of 
the Engliſb, he was to cauſe the Pope's Son to be proclaim- 
ed King. It is not very likely, Philip II. depended upon 
the ſucceſs of this enterprize ; but he hoped, no doubt, to 
cauſe a diverſion, which ſhould hinder Elizabeth from aſ- 


liſting the Rebels of the Low-Countries, or at leaſt, con- 


vince her, ſhe ought to pay him more regard. However 
this be, the Pope, having conferred on S:ukely ſeveral ho- 
norable Titles (3), taken from the Kingdom of Treland, 
as if he had been in poſſeſſion, gave him ſome Ships, and 


eight hundred Italian Soldiers, paid by the King of Spain. 


Stukely failed from Civita Vecchia, and fafely arrived at 
Lisbon, with intent to purſue his Voyage and Undertaking, 
But Don Seba/tian King of Portugal, being then going into 
Africa, to make war upon the cors, perſuaded him to 
accompany him in his Expedition, and obtained Philip's 
leave. Shortly after, they both periſhed in the battle of 
Alcazar, and Philip relinquiſhed the project of conquering 
Ireland, for that of ſecuring the Crown of Portugal, after 
2 death of the old Cardinal Henry, who ſucceeded Don 

ebaſtian. | 


he war commencing in the Netherlands, ſeveral Com- 
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L | of th ofa panies of Volunteers were formed in England, who went 
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to ſerve the States, with the Queen's conſent, or at leaſt 
_ Connivance (4). On the other hand, part of the Spani 


Grotius. 


Troops, disbanded at the arrival of Don Fohn of Auftria, 


1) By Thomas Wilks, whom the diſpatched to him. Camden, p. 466. 
8 This year died the learned Sir Thomas 


23. E LIZ AB E T H. 


Smith, Secretary of State, Camden, p. 460. 
(3) The Pope made him Marquiſs of Lemfter, Earl of Wexford and Caterlaugb, Viſcount 
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were now return:d to the Low-Countries, and moreover, 1578, 
Alexander Farneſe, Son of Odtavio, had brought Don Fohn 
a conſiderable Body of Italians. With theſe Forces, Don 
John gained, at Gemblours, a ſignal Victory over the Army 
of the States, which was followed with the taking of ſe- 
veral Places. Some time after, Philip II. offered a Peace 
to the States, but, as it was upon terms very different 
from the Pacification of Ghent, and as he did not talk of 
recalling Don John of Auſtria, his offer was rejected. | 
The affairs of the States were however in an ill fitua- PH 
tion. The jealouſies among the great Men, and the di- & <a 
verſity of Religions, bred very dangerous troubles in Grotius. 
the riſing Commonwealth. The Duke of Anjou, and uud. 
Prince Caſimire, equally offered their aſſiſtance to the 
States, who knew not which way to turn. But at this 
very time a fortunate and unexpected accident happened, 
The City of Amſterdam, which hitherto had been for the 
King, reſolved to join the Confederates, and by that con- 
ſiderably ſtrengthened their Party, On the other hand, 
what paſſed ſoon after in the ſame City, very much in- 
creaſed the ſuſpicion and diſtruſt of the Catholicks, They 
who had been baniſhed on account of Religion, being re- 
called, found means to expel the Magiſtrates, and put the 
Government of the City into the hands of the Reformed, 
The ſame thing was done at Haerlem, Utrecht, and other 
places; and this gave the Catholicks reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that, under colour of maintaining the cauſe of Liberty, 
there was a deſign to aboliſh the ancient Religion, con- | 
trary to the Pacification of Ghent, And therefore, to pre- The Dutr of 
vent the execution of this project, the Catholicks propoſed ng abi 
to give the Government of the State to the Duke of /e Belgick 
Anjou, a Prince attached to his Religion, and over whom Liberties. 
they hoped the Prince of Orange would not have the ſame | 
influence, as over Matthias, The Prince of Orange not 
thinking proper to oppoſe this motion, for fear of confirm- 
ing the ſuſpicions of the Catholicks, the Duke of Anjou 
was declared by the States, Protector of the Belgick Li- 
berties. | | 
Mean while, the Reformed fearing, the Duke of Anjou's 7** ad i rd 
arrival would produce ſome change prejudicial to their Re- 
ligion, preſented a petition to the States, deſiring to be 
admitted to the exerciſe of the publick Offices, as well as 
the Catholicks. This requeſt was granted, on condition 
the Catholicks ſhould enjoy the ſame Privilege in Holland 
and Zealand; but theſe two Provinces, without directly 
oppoling this reſolution, found means however to evade the 
condition annexed, 'T hence aroſe great diviſions among 
the Confederates. The Catholicks would yield nothing in 
the Provinces where they were maſters, ſince Holland and 
Zealand did not perform what was ordained, and the Re- 
2 would ſeize by force, what was granted them by 
ge States. 


Whilft theſe differences ſenſibly leſſened the Union of Tü. Gantois 


the Confederate Provinces, it happened, that the Inhabi- Hie 


tants of Ghent expelled the City all the Romy Prieſts, Strada. 
and without obeying the Archduke, and Prince of Orange, 

who commanded them to recall them, prepared for their 
defence, in caſe they ſhould be compelled to ſubmit. On 

the other hand, the people of Artois and Haynault refuſed 

to ſuffer the Reformed in their Terrieges and even pre- 
tended, that the Gantois ought reduced to their 

duty by force. But the Prince of Orange ſtoutly oppoſed 

all violent methods, by reaſon of the manifeſt danger of 
turning the arms of the Confederates againſt themſelves, 

at a time when Don John of Auſtria was preparing to do 

his utmoſt to deſtroy them, And indeed, ſhortly after, he 
attempted to force the Army of the States, which was 
ſtrongly intrenched, but was bravely repulſed, This at- 
tempt failing contrary. to his expectation, he made freſh 

offers of Peace, to amuſe the States, till the arrival of a 
conſiderable body of Troops, which were coming to him. 

For the ſame reaſon, the States readily entered into 
Treaty to gain time, becauſe they expected Prince Caſi- 

mire with an Army, and the Duke of Anjou, who was now 

on the borders of Haynault with eight thouſand Men. 

Don Fobn's Succours coming firſt, he broke off the Nego- 
tiation, and renewed the Hoſtilities, being at the head of 
thirty thouſand Foot, and fixteen thouſand Horſe. Prince 
Caſimire arriving alſo preſently after, the army of the 

States was ſixty thouſand ſtrong, whilſt the Duke of Au- | 
jou took, in Haynault, the little Town of Binck. Caſi- Gander. 
mirs army was chiefly paid by the Queen, whoſe Inte- n 


% reſt it was to hinder Don John from growing too power- 


ful in the Netherlands, though, ſeigning to be ignorant of 


Moreugh, and Baron of Reſi. This Stutely was a — 


Man, who, after ſpending his Eflate, fled into Ireland, where being diſappointed of the hopes be had of being Steward of Mepſird, he vented many 
things againſt the Queen, and then made his eſcape from Ireland into Italy to Pius V. Camden, p. 462. 


(4) The chief were Jabn Nerth, the Lord Nertb's.eldeſt Sen; Fobn Nerris, the Lord Nerris's ſecond Son; Henry Cavendiſh and Thomas Morgan, Colonels» 


No. 49. Vo 1. II. 


Neri, General of the Engliſh, in the firſt battle fought ſtoutiy, having three Horſes killed under him. Camden, p. 460. 
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1578. 


Strada. 


The HISTORY 


his deſigns, ſhe found other pretences to juſtify her aſſiſt- 
ing the States (1), | | | 
The diviſions betwixt Ghent and the Provinces of Ariois 
and Haynault, rendered the great Armament of the States 
ineffectual. Some of their Troops complaining they were 


not duly paid, ſuddenly quitted the Army, and took Me- 
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nin. Shortly aſter, Colonel Montigny followed their ex- 
ample with his whole Regiment, and headed all the De- 
ſerters. Aſter that, he joined the Troops of Artois, and 
made Inroads into the Province of Flanders. Then the 
Gantois ſeeing their neighbours ſo powerful, and able to 
give them law, called Prince Caſimire to their relief, and 
promiſed to pay his Troops. The Prince accepted their 
offer, and coming to Ghent, the Duke of Anjou refuſed to 
join the Army of the States, unleſs Prince Caſimire would 
return with his Germans; and as he could not prevail, he 
retired to France, leaving his Troops free to join thoſe of 
Montigny. Thus theſe two Princes, who came into the 
Loto- Countries on purpoſe to aid the confederate Provinces, 
ſerved only to ruin their affairs, by fomenting diſcord 
among the Inhabitants. Some time after, Caſimire paſſed 
into England(2), probably to vindicate his conduct to Eli- 
zabeth, who had ſupplied him with Money to raiſe and 
maintain his Army. 5 | 

Don John of Auſtria had not time to improve the trou- 
bles raiſed» in the Netherlands, being prevented by Death, 
the 1ſt of Oatober. There had been a conſpiracy againſt 
him, for which two Ergl;/hmen, namely, Ratcliffe (3), 
and Grey, were executed. But he could not eſcape the 


him, if we may believe ſome writers. Aſter his death, 
Alexander Farneſe] Prince of Parma, took upon him the 
Command of the Army, till farther orders from the Court 
of Spain. His principal care was to cheriſh the diſſention 
between the Flemings, and the Inhabitants of Haynault 
and Artois, in which he ſucceeded to his wiſh. 

Whilſt the Duke of Anjou was in the Low-Countries, 
he ſent into England a Gentleman called Bacgqueville, to 
renew the Treaty of his Marriage with the Queen. The 
King of France alſo ſent thither Rambouillet upon the ſame 
account, being very deſirous to be freed from a Brother, 
who made him very uneaſy by his Levity, which ſuffered 
him to be directed by people who had not always his intereſt 


in view. The Queen received theſe Envoys ſo very grati- 


ouſly, that all the world imagined ſhe really intended to 
marry. It is difficult to know whether, being then five 
and forty years old, ſhe ſeriouſly thought of eſpouſing the 
Duke of Anjou who was but twenty, or, taking a ſort of 
pride in being wooed, only meant to amuſe him. For my 
part, I believe it to be an effect of her Policy, that her 
Enemies, upon the rumour of her going to marry the 
Duke of Anjou, might be leſs eager to purſue their deſigns 
againſt her. I mean the private deſigns upon her Life, 
ſince there was then no likelihood of her being openly 
attacked, nor conſequently any urgent reaſon to determine 
her to marry. She had nothing to fear from Scotland. 
France was not then in condition to make any conſi- 
derable attempt upon England. The King of Spain was 
wholly. intent upon procuring the Crown of Portugal. In 
a word, the ſituation of the affairs of the Netherlands per- 
mitted not Don John of Au/?ria to execute his vaſt Pro- 
jets. Thus, in all appearance, the Queen upon this occa- 
ſion acted ſolely out of Policy. But before I relate the 
event of this Negotiation, it will be neceſſary to give a 
general knowledge of what paſſed in Scotland during the 
ear 1578, . 

The Earl of Morton ſtill governed that Kingdom as Re- 
gent, but in ſuch a manner, that he daily created to him- 
ſelf freſh Enemies. If Melvil is to be credited, he was 
proud and covetous. 
to rob them of their Eſtates, and could ſuffer about him 
ſuch only as were always ready to flatter him. Elizabeth, 
whoſe intereſt it was to preſerve Peace in Scotland, under 
the government of a Man on whom ſhe could depend, 
was afraid, that at length the Regent's ill- conduct would 
deprive her of that advantage. Wherefore ſhe diſpatched 
Randolph into Scotland, under colour of congratulating the 


King, who was then between eleven and twelve years old, 


upon the progreſs he was making in his Studies. But the 
Ambaſlador's chief buſineſs was to inſtil into the Earl of 
Morton a little more moderation, and perſuade him to live 


He ſought pretences againſt the rich, 


if ENGLAND. Vol. II. 


in a good underſtanding with the Earls of Argyle and 
Athol, and ſome other Lords, who being diſſatisfied might 
in the end raiſe troubles in the Kingdom. The Regent 
took this advice in good part, but not knowing how to 
improve it, was himſelf the ſole cauſe of his Ruin. 
The King had for Governor Alexander Arestine, Son or 14. 1 

Brother of the late Earl of Mar, and four Preceptors, off. its 
whom George Buchanan was one. The Earl of Morton 
having imprudently difobliged theſe men, they found means 

to ſet the young King againſt him. This was not very 
difficult, conſidering the King's age, the continual access 

they had to him, and the frequent occaſions the Regent 

gave them to take notice of his ill- management. When 

they had prepared the King almoſt to their wiſh, they ſent 

for the Earls of Argyle and Athol, who had now privately 

taken meaſures to execute their purpoſe. "Theſe two Te x;,. 
Lords very eaſily perſuaded the King, to lay aſide this 7 
troubleſome Regent, and take himſelf the reins of the ok ln 
Government (4), promiſing to aſſiſt him in it. Ie 


1578. 


This Was Meivil, 
done ſo ſuddenly, that the Earl of Morton, who ſuſpected d "2% 
nothing, was not able to prevent it. The States of the Sede 
Kingdom meeting at the ſame time, confirmed by their 
authority what the King had done, and appointed a Coun- 

cil of twelve Lords, among whom was the Earl of Morton. 

But inſtead of taking his Place in the Council, he feigned Veil, 
to be quite weary of the Court, and retired to his own F. b. 
Houſe, where he ſeemed wholly employed in cultivating 

his Gardens. LEG, 

The young King having taken the Government into 7! &; 
his hands, ſent immediate notice of it to Queen El:zabe:h, - 
demanding withal, the Lands of the late Earl of Lenox his fu bal. 
Grandfather, and the renewal of the Alliance between Camden. 
England and Scotland. It was not the way of Elizabeth 
and her Council, to be governed by motives of Genero- 
ſity, but rather to uſe Artifice, in order to reap from every 
occurrence, all the benefit poſſible. Nothing could be 
more juſt than the King of Scotland's demand. The 
Counteſs of Lenox his Grandmother, who lately died in 


England (5), had enjoyed, ſo long as ſhe lived, the Eſtate 


aſſigned her by Henry VIII. her Uncle, when ſhe mar- 
ried the Earl of Lenox. He gave alſo certain Lands to 
the Earl her Husband, to ſupport the honour of being 
married to a Princeſs of the Blood-Royal. Who could 
therefore be their more lawful Heir, than the King of 
Scotland their Grandſon? And yet the Council of Eng- 
land pretended, the Inheritance might be claimed by Ara- 
bella Stewart Daughter of Charles Stewart, younger Bro- 
ther to the late Earl of Lenox, under colour, that ſhe was 
born in the Kingdom ; though in England, the Princes of 
the Royal-Family are not to be conſidered as Foreigners, 
in what place ſoever they are born. Not that the Queen 
intended to debar the King of Scotland entirely of his In- 
heritance, but had a mind to hold him in ſubmiſſion, by 
an intimation, that the ſame reaſon might be uſed to de- 
prive him of his Right to ſucceed to the Crown of Eng- 
land, and that he wanted her to ſurmount the difficulties 
which might occur. For this reaſon, ſhe ordered the 


rents of the Lands to be ſequeſtred by the Lora Burleigh 
[Maſter of the Wards.] As to the renewing of the Alli- 


ance between the two Crowns, ſhe appointed Commiſſi- 
oners to treat of that affair with the Scottiſb Ambaſſadors, 
Theſe Commiſſioners required the Ambaſſadors to make 
propoſitions anſwerable to the gratitude due from the 
King their maſter to the Queen, for placing and ſupport- 
ing him on the Throne, at the expence of her Treaſure, 
and the blood of her ſubjects. The Ambaſladors replied, 
they had only power to renew the Alliance between the 
two Crowns, with an additional Article for the defence of 
the Proteſtant Religion (6), received in Scotland fince the 
laſt Treaty. The Engl:h, defiring to make this Alliance 
to be conſidered as very advantagious to the King of 
Scotland, propoſed, that in return for the favors the King 
had received, and daily did receive, from their Queen, and 
for the advantages this League was to procure to Scotland, 
he ſhould promiſe not to make any Alliance with other 
Princes or States, nor to marry without the Queen of 
England's conſent. But the Ambaſſadors abſolutely rejected 
this propoſition. „ | | WP 


Mean while, the Earl of Morton, who had Correſpon- The Earl if 


Morton be- 


dents in Sterling, where the King reſided, appearing one nne bi. 


night at the gate of the Town, with a company of armed duberiy 
| | - © Camdete 


(1) About this time, Count Sewarrzenberg from the Emperor, Pompon de Bellievre from the King of France, and the Lord Cobham, and Sir Francis Melvi. 


Ial/ingham from Queen EY zabeth, repaired to the United Provinces, to find out ſome way for making a Peace; but nothing could be agreed on. 


p- 460, . 


(2) He was in England from January 22. to February 14. Stow, p. 685, | ny | | 

(3) Exremond Ratclifje, Son to Henry Earl of Sufſex by his ſecond Wife, who had been a violent Man in the northern Rebellion, and now ferved under 
Don Fehn, was accuſed by the Engli/h Fugitives, that he was ſecretly ſent to aſſaſſinate Don Fobn, upon which he was taken wp and put to death, with Grey 
his accomplice. The Spantards give out, that at his death he conteſſed he was let out of the Tower on purpoſe to commit this murder. But the Exliſb, 
who were preſent, deny he made any ſuch confeſſion, Camden, p. 460, 461, Strype's Ann. Tom. II. p. 494. | 


(4) Though he was not yet twelve years old. 


(5) Margaret Douglaſs Counteſs of Lenox, Niece to Henry VIII. by his eldeſt Siſter, Widow of Mattbeꝛo Stexvart Earl of Lenox, and Grandmother to 
James I. King of Great Britain, having ſurvived eight Children, died this year, on March 10, in her grand Climacterick, and was buried at * eftminſier, 


with a ſtately Funeral at the Queen's charges. Camden, p. 461. 
(6) Againſt the Pope and his Confederates Camden, p. 470. 


4 


Sandford, p. 525, 326. 


Men, 


Camden, p. TM 
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Book XVII. 


1578, Men, it was opened to him, and he entered without op- 
poſition. Then, he went directly to the King's Palace, 
of whoſe perſon he became maſter, and expelling his Ene- 
mies, reſumed the Poſt he had been obliged to relinquiſh. 
The Earl of Athol, who had been made Chancellor, died 
ſhortly aſter, not without ſuſpicion of being poiſoned, We 
muſt now return to the affairs of England (1). 

. Prince Caſimire leſt not the Court of England till about 
3 :; the middle of February. He had been honoured and ca- 
burn reſſed in an extraordinary manner, the Queen having 
ill ſhewn, it would be grateful to her to render his ſtay in 
Wr — England as agreeable as poſſible. Before his departure ſhe 
Carden» conferred on him the Order of St. George, and put on the 
. Garter herſelf about his leg (2). It was not without rea- 
. ſon that ſhe uſed him thus civilly. He had till a conſide- 

rable body of "Troops ready to aſſiſt the Proteſtants, and 
it was no ſmall advantage to her, that ſhe could rely on 

him, by ſupplying him with Money. In the preſent fitu- 

ation of her affairs, nothing deſerved her care more, than 

to hinder the ruin of the Proteſtants in France and the 
Netherlands, ſince on their preſervation depended her ſafe- 

ty. Caſimire was her Inſtrument to continue, in the 

Low- Countries, troubles which made her ſleep in peace. 

When he arrived in the Netherlands, he found his Horſe 

had accepted the Duke of Parma's Paſs-port, for their fafe 

return into Germany, becauſe wanting their pay, they 

would neither ſerve any longer, nor ſtay in the Country. 

Simic the At the ſame time, the Queen was employed in an affair 
French Eu- Which requized her whole attention: I mean, the nego- 
+3. % tiation of her Marriage with the Duke of Anj2u. Beſides 
Dui: of Rambouillet and Bacqueville, who had been in England 
an ou af- ſome time upon that account, the King of France had alſo 
18 ſent Simi? (3), a Man of parts, and very fit ſor the pur- 
Thuanus. Poſe. Elizabeth had a large ſhare of wit and ſenſe, and 
was perfectly acquainted with her own Intereſts ; but was 

not free from all the Paſſions of her Sex. Simiò ſoon diſ- 

covering her temper, did not loſe his time in ſolliciting 

the Duke of Anjou's ſuit, by reaſons of State and Policy: 

She knew more of that matter than himſelf. But he fo 

well knew the moſt proper way to win her heart, that 

he gained her ear more than the Duke of Anjou would 

have done himſelf. All were ſurprized at the great change 

| they ſaw in her, and at the progreſs the Duke of Anjou 
Camden» had made by the help of Simi. Nay, twas believed he 
lad uſed Love-Potions, and other unlawful arts, ſuch was 
his addreſs to render himſelf agreeable, if, after all, he 

was not himſelf deceived by the Queen. Above all things, 

he took great care to ruin the Earl of Leiceſter, not hav- 

ing the ſame reaſons as the Engliſh Courtiers, to manage 

that Favourite. It was he who revealed to the Queen 
Leiceſter's clandeſtine Marriage with the Earl of EHexs 
Widow, and this diſcovery put her into ſuch a paſſion, 

Lag ny Cefter was vexed to fee himſelf thus braved by a Foreigner. 
4, Simis, > Pis even laid, he bribed one of the Guards to aſſaſſinate 
him. It is at leaſt certain, the Queen fearing the French 

Envoys might receive ſome affront, toox them undef her 

eſpecial protection, and commanded by Proclamation, that 

| no Man ſhould offer them any Injury. It happened ſhort- 
A pi ly after, that as the Queen was in her Barge on the 


fired into the Thames, [near Greenwich,] with the three French En- 


©) n 
Queen's 


L voys (5), a Piſtol was diſcharged out of a Boat, and one 


July 17. of her Bargemen wounded, The Man that fired the 
«mn Piſtol was taken immediately, and threatned with the 
FEY rack; but he cleared himſelf ſo ingenuouſly, that the 
Queen was perſuaded of his innocence. She took occa- 
ſion from her pardoning this Man, to diſplay the affecti- 
on ſhe had for her Subjects, ſaying, She could believe no- 


thing of her People, which a Parent could not believe of 


His own Children. 


The Dute of Shortly after, the Duke of Anjou came incognito into 
arten wifi England, with only two Servants. He went to Court, 
„ee without being known, and after ſome private diſcourſe 
Camden, with the Queen, returned into France. Two months af- 
Strype's An. ter, the Queen ordered ſome of her moſt truſty Privy- 
. Counſellors (6), to examine together the advantages and 
miſchiefs which might ariſe from her Marriage with the 


Duke of Anjou, and report them to her (7). 


Strype : Ann. Tom. II. p. 548. 


that ſhe was going to ſend him to the Tower (4). Lei- 


2. BIT NBT HY) 3 


Whilſt Elizabeth was intent upon gaining the King of 1579. 
France's friendſhip, the Duke of Guiſe was framing a plot Eſme , tdart 
capable of creating her one day much trouble. As Eng- fim, go 
land could be conveniently invaded only from Scotland, Elizabeth at 
Guiſe, who had not relinquiſhed the project formed by the ne. 
late Duke his Father, and the Cardinal his Uncle, was de- . 
viſing means to accompliſh it, by ſetting Elizabeth and the Camden. 
King of Scotland at variance, He made uſe for that pur- 
poſe, of Eſme Stewart, Baron d' Aubigny, who came to 
Scotland under colour of paying his reſpeRs to the King as 
his near relation. He was Son of John Stewart, younger 
Brother of Matthew Earl of Lenox, the young King's 
Grandfather. This Lord, who was ſettled in France, 
where his Family held the Barony of Aubigny [in Berry, 
being come to the King, ſo artfully inſinuated himſelf in- 
to his good graces, that in a little time he became his 
Favourite. There was alſo about the ſame time another Stewart 9 
young Man, ſprung from a branch of the Stewart Famil Ys . 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Oghiltry, who was very much Taue Fa 
beloved by the King. Theſe two Favorites joined toge- Y, 
ther to ruin the Earl of Morton, as well for the ſake of 3 
their own Intereſt, as becauſe it was neceſſary, in order to 5 
execute the Duke of Guiſes deſigns, to be rid of a Lord, 
who was too much attached to the Intereſt of England. 

To compaſs their ends, they perſuaded the King to take 7% tw Fas 
a progreſs into ſome of his Counties, well knowing the , K 
Regent had buſineſs which would not ſuffer him to attend vain rhe 
him. The Earl of Morton not miſtruſting theſe young / F 
Men, who ſeemed only to mind trifles, oppoſed not the 1 
King's deſign. During the progreſs, the two Favorites 
inſtilled into the King an utter averſion to the Regent, 

and an exceſſive deſire to be freed from him. We ſhall 

ſee preſently the effects of this averſion; but it will be 

proper firſt to mention what had paſſed in the Nether- 

lands (8). | | 

The Army of the States being much weakened by the G of 
retreat of the German Troops, the Prince of Parma be- en 
ſieged Marftricht, whilſt Plenipotentiaries on both ſides - «ws. 
were treating a Peace at Cologne, But this Negotiation hank = 
ſerved only to divide the Confederates the more. From . 
that time ſeveral Lords forſook them. Montigny came to 
the Prince of Parma's Army with the Forces under his 
Command. Arteis and Heynault made a ſeparate Treaty, 
and ſome other Provinces returned to the obedience of 


the King of Spain. The Prince of Orange ſeeing this de- 


fection, uſed his endeavours to unite {till more ſtrictly the 


Provinces which perſiſted in the reſolution to throw off 
Philip's yoke. He ſucceeded at length, and cauſed the Urim yg 


famous Union of Utrecht to be ſigned, between Holland, ryan 
Zealand, Friſeland, and Utrecht, the Articles whereof are Stiada. 


to be ſeen in the Hiſtories of thoſe Countries. Ghent and Du Mauriety 


Ypres afterwards came into the Union, and the Prince of 
Orange was made Governor of Flanders, Mean while, 
the Prince of Parma took Magſtricht, after which he diſ- 
banded moſt of the Spaniſh and Italian Troops, according 
to his promiſe. This ſincerity procured him Mechl:n, 
Liſle, and Valenciennes. | 
The City of London increafing exceſſively, to the de- 1580, 
triment of the reſt of the Towns, the Queen thought it 4 Frobibi- 
neceſſary to remedy this inconveniency. She publiſhed "7 . 
therefore in the beginning of the year 1580, a Proclama- Ci f 
tion, prohibiting any new buildings within three Miles of London. 
the gates of the City, upon pain of Impriſonment, and Camden. 
forfeiture of the materials (9). It were to be wiſhed for 
England, that this prohibition had been punctually execu- 
ted even to this day, ſince the City is ſo enlarged, that it 
is grown a monſtrous head, to a body of a moderate ſize, 
to which it bears no proportion. 


But there was a {till more preſſing evil, which it was no Enelih S. 


leſs neceſſary to remedy. I mean the hindering of the 5" 
Engliſh Seminaries in foreign Countries from ſending Prieſts Rheims. 
into England to preach ſedition and rebellion, under colour Camden. 
of adminiſtring the Sacraments to the Catholicks, The 
Prieſts expelled England in the beginning of this Reign, 

had ſet up a College at Douay ſin 1568.] by means 

of William Allen, an Oxford Man, afterwards Cardinal. 

Whilſt the Duke of Ava was Governor of the Nether- 


lands, in this College were formed all the Plots IJ have 


| (x) This year died the Lady Mary Grey, one of the Daughters of Henry Duke of Salt, Siſter to the Lady Jane Grey, and Widow of Martin Keyns 


(2) She alfo ſettled a yearly Penſion on him. Camden, p. 47 l. 


(3) He is called by the French Writers, the Baron de Simier. See P. Daniel, Tom, IX. p. 118. Thuanus gives him this Character, Jobannes Simieus, 


bomo blandimentis, & afſentatiunculis innutritus avulicis, 1, 66. 


(4) If Suſex, though his deadlieſt adyerſary, had not generouſly diſſuaded her, being of opinion, that no Man ought to be troubled for lawful Marriages 


However, 


Camden affirms, that Leicefler was ordered not to ſtir out of Greenwich Caſtle. Camden, p. 471. 


(5) Camden ſays, only Simie, with the Earl of Lincoln and Hatton her Vice-Chamberlain, were in the Boat with her. 16d. 


(6) The Lord Burgbley; 


the Earls of Suſſex and Leicefler ; Hatton and Walfingham, Camden, p. 471+ 


4 See the Articles propoſed by the Duke for his Marriage, in Strype's Ann. Tom. II. p. 561. 


This year, 
Sir Thomas Bromley, Lord Chancellor 


on February 20, died Sir Nioholas Baton, Lord Keeper of the Greet Seal, and was buried in St. Paul's Cathedral, He was ſucceeded by 
This ſame year, on Novemb. 21, died alſo Sir Thomas Greſham Knight, Founder of the Royal! Exchange, and 


- Greſham College in London, and was buried in St. Hellen's Biſbepgate rect. Stow, p. 685, 686———This yer alſo, Amurath Cham, 'Emperor of 


the Turks, upon Treaty 
trade throughout the 
chants, by the 


o 


. As 8 5 . 

betwixt William Harbourn an Engliſhman, and Muſtapba 74 Fl Turki Baſſa granted, That the E | liſh Merchants might freely 
Turkiſh Dominions, in like manner 20 the French, n IC. neighbouring Nations did. W 

(9) And Queen's Privilege, aſſociated themſelves into a Company, called the Turkey Company. Camden, p. 472. 

5 9 We ordered, that no mere than one Family ſhould dwell in a Houſes Camden, p. 476. | as boos ot 
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1580, mentioned in favour of the Queen of Scots, But Don 
Lewis de Requeſens having baniſhed from the Low-Coun- 
tries all the Engliſh fugitives, the members of Douay Col- 
lege retired, ſome to Rome, and ſome to Rheims, where 
they erected Seminaries, under the protection of the Pope 
and the Cardinal of Lorrain, Archbiſhop of Rheims. It 
was theſe two Seminaries which ſupplied the Catholicks in 
England with Prieſts. So long as the Court imagined theſe 
men only adminiftred the Sacraments in private to thoſe of 
their religion, no notice ſeemed to be taken of it. But it 
was diſcovered at length, that they were diligent in ſpread- 
ing pernicious principles, which might be attended with ill 
conſequences. They maintained, that the Pope had [by di- 
vine right] full power to dethrone Kings, and, Elizabeth 
being excommunicated and depoſed by Pius V's Bull, her 

F:ur P. ig: Subjects were freed from their allegiance. Four of theſe 


executed. dangerous emiſlaries were condemned and executed, for da- 

8 ring to maintain publickly, that the Queen was lawtully 
depoſed (1). ; 

Firſt Peſuirs This did not hinder the two Seminaries from continu- 


in England. ally ſending into England Incendiaries, with whom were 
Camden. joined Robert Parſons and Edmund Campian Jeſuits, who 
were the firſt of that Order employed to preach the fore- 
mentioned dangerous Tenets. They had obtained of the 

Pope a Bull, dated the 14th of April 15 80, declaring that 

Pope Pius's Bull did for ever bind Elizabeth and the Here- 

ticks, but not the Catholicks, till a favorable opportunity 

ſhould offer to put it in execution. "Theſe two Jeſuits 

had profeſſed the Proteſtant Religion, and even bore offices 

in the Univerſity of Oxford (2). After that, withdraw- 

ing out of the Kingdom, they returned from time to time, 
appearing one while like Clergymen, another while like 

Soldiers, or in ſome other diſguiſe, and frequented the 

Houſes of the Catholicks, under pretence of inſtructing 

and comforting them, but in reality to inſpire them with 

strypes ſedition and rebellion, Nay, they had the confidence to 
A air challenge the Proteſtant Clergy to diſpute in print (3). 
Pore + All this coming to the Queen's knowledge, a Proclamation 
enjoining the was iſſued out, commanding all thoſe who had any Chil- 
calling bene den, [Wards, Kinſmen] beyond Sea, to give in their 


Childr | a - 
To Aveigh names [to the Ordinary] in ten days, and call them home 


Parts, within a month (4), with a prohibition to ſupply them 
Jan. 1 with money after that time. By the ſame Proclamation, 


Strype's An. all perſons were forbid to entertain or harbour any Jeſuits 


T. III. or Prieſts, ſent forth from the Seminaries of Rome or 
| Rheims, on pain of being puniſhed as rebels and ſeditious 
perſons, . e | 
1 Shortly after, printed Books were diſperſed, intimating, 


tbreatning that the Pope and King of Spain had conſpired to conquer 
Camden. England and reſtore the Catholick Religion, and exhorting 
the Engliſb Papiſts to encourage the deſign. Whereupon 
the Queen iſſued out another Proclamation, declaring, ſhe 
was not ignorant of the practices of her enemies, but by 
the bleſſing of God and the help of her faithful Subjects, 
ſhe was able to withſtand their attacks, both at home and 
abroad : That moreover, as the Plots which were con- 
triving, were not only againſt her perſon, but alſo againſt 
the whole Kingdom, ſhe did not intend to be cruel to the 
good, by ſparing the bad; and therefore ſuch as would not 
for the future keep within the bounds of their duty were 

: to expect no favour (5). | 
Deſcent of The menaces from the Pope and King of Spain were 
_ e4- Spaniards not entirely vain, ſince it appeared this very year that 
7; ireland there was a plot formed againſt Ireland. Arthur Grey, 
S. Lord-Deputy of that Ifland, had intelligence that ſeven 
| hundred Spaniards and 1talians, ſent by the Pope and 
Philip II, were landed without oppoſition (6), under the 
command of San Feo/eppoa an Italian, and had raiſed a 
Fortification, which they called The Fort del Oro. The 
Earl of Ormond, who was not far from thoſe quarters, 
poſting thither with ſome Troops, took a few Priſoners, 
who declared, they had brought arms for five or fix thou- 
ſand Men, who were to join them, in order to drive 
the Engliſh out of the Iſland. The Earl not having ſuffi- 
cient forces to beſiege the Fort, contented himſelf with 


Proctor of the Univerſity in 1568. Camden, p. 477. 


in Strype's Ann. Tom. III. p. 83, &c. 


Hack to Treland. Camden, p. 475. 


the Verſes were as follows: 
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De HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


(1) Namely, Harſe, Nelſon, Maine, and Sherwood, Stow, p. 682, 684, 68 5. Camden, p. 476. | | 
2) Robert Parſons was born in Semerſetſhire, and brought up at Balto! College. Edmund Campian was a Londoner, Fellow of St. Jobn's College, and 


(3) Campian likewiſe publiſhed his Decem Rationes, in defence of the Remiſp Communion. His Book was anſwered by Dr. Whitater. Camden, p. 477. 
(4) Within four months. Camden, p. 476. There was another Proclamation againft Jeſuits and Seminary Prieſts, Apri/ 24. 1582. which may be ſeen 


(5) There came alſo about this time Sectaries out of Holland, who called themſelves of the Family of Love, and maintained, That thoſe only were elected, 
and ſhould be ſaved, who were admitted into their Family, and all the reft were reprobates, and ſhould be damned; and the like abſurd Tenets. Camden, 


p. 7. 
(6) Admiral Winter had waited a good while for their coming, and returned to England about Michaelmaſs ; but upon news of their landing, he went 


(7) He failed from Plymouth the 13th of December 1577, and returned to the ſame Port November 3. 1580. When the Ship was hawled up, the ſame 
gay ſome Winchefter Scholars ſet up ſome Verſes on the Main Maſt in praiſe of Drake, which I ſuppoſe were the Inſcriptions mentioned by Rapin. Two of 


Plus ultra Herculeis inſcribas, Drace, Columnis, 


Et magna dicas, Hercule major ero. 


(8) This year, on January 16, the Parliament met by Prorogation at Veſiminſter, and was prorogued again March 18. The Temporality granted the 
Queen a Subſidy and two Fifteenths; and the Clergy a Subfidy of 6's. 8 d. to be paid in three years. See Statut. | 
(9) From the time of Richard Alan, who, (being deſcended from the Albeney's, antient Earls of Arundel and Suſſe) in the Reign of Edward I. received 
tze Title of Earl without any creation, in regard of his being poſſeſſed of the Caſtle and Lordſhip of Arundel, Camden, p. 481. 5 
{10) He was alſo made Chamberlain of Scotland, and Captain of Dunbarton Caſtle, Camden, p; 47% 
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inveſting it, till the Lord-Deputy, who was on the march, 1 580. 
ſnould join him. A little aſter, the Fort was beſieged in 

form, and compelled to ſurrender the fifth day at diſcretion, 

This good ſucceſs was ſullied by the cruelty of the Englih, - 
who, under pretence of the great difficulty of guarding 

ſo many Priſoners, put the Spaniards to the ſword, and 
hanged all the rh. 

This year was memorable for the return of Francis Drake's 
Drake from his Voyage round the World. He had navi- % n 
gated in America, upon the North and South Seas, and rnd 5 
amaſſed a prodigious quantity of Gold and Silver taken from el. 
the Spaniards. At his return, which was in November, the game. 
Queen knighted him, and was pleaſed to dine in the Ship 
which had made ſo great a Voyage. After that, ſhe ordered 
it to be drawn up in a little creek near Deptford, and cer- 
tain inſcriptions to be ſet up in memory of the thing (7). 

Bernadine de Mendoza the Spaniſh Ambaſſador made great Te $panin 
complaints againſt Drake. He required, that he ſhould be £7*5%/ud" 
puniſhed for his Robberies, and for daring to fail in the ! 
Seas which were under the dominion of the King of Spain, Drake. 
and all the money, plundered upon the Spaniards, reſtored, 

He was told, that the Indian Ocean was common to all Le Wer, 
the Nations of Europe, and that the Engliſb by no means $7" 
allowed of the propriety aſſumed by the King of Spain, 

nor of the Pope's pretended donation, who had no right 

to diſpoſe of Countries and Seas which belonged not to 

him : That Drake ſhould be always ready to anſwer in 

Law whenever he ſhould be attacked, and to hinder him 

from converting the Gold and Silver to his own uſe, the 
Queen had ordered all the goods, he had brought home, 

to be ſequeſtred, with deſign to ſatisfy the King of Spain, 

if he could prove they belonged to him or his Subjects, 
though the charges ſhe had been at in defending {reland 
againſt the attacks of the Spaniards, amounted to a much 
greater ſum, The Queen however repaid afterwards part 

of the Treaſure (8). | | 

Henry Fitz-Alan Earl of Arundel died this year. He Det if ll. 
was the laſt of that illuſtrious Family which had flouriſhed / # 
in England above three hundred years (9). One of his ch. 2. 
Daughters married Thomas Howard Duke of Norfolk, and Dugule. 
thence it was that the Title of Earl of Arundel came to the Camden. 
Howard Family. GE op Tongs 

The religious War was renewed in France in the month A. 
of January, and ended in November, by a ſixth Treaty France. 
of Peace. | | 
This year Philip II. ſeized the Throne of Portugal, Philip 1. 
vacant by the death of King Henry. Don Antoni, Prior 7 Pies 
of Crato, natural Son to Don Lewis, Brother of the late Camdcs 
King, would have diſputed the Crown with the King of 
Spain, but the Forces of the two Competitors being very 
unequal, Don Antonio's endeavours were fruitleſs. | | 

The affairs of Scotland began to give Elizabeth ſome Afeir: y 
uneaſineſs, becauſe ſhe knew King James's two Favorites on 
were uſing their utmoſt endeavours to turn him againſt Spotiſue d 
England. The firſt point of their project was to finiſh 
the Earl of Morton's ruin, whom they had already deſtroyed 
in the King's favour. The ſecond, to engage the King 
to marry a French Princeſs, The third, to perſuade him, 


after his marriage, to declare the Duke of Guiſe his Lieu- 


tenant-General, The advices, the Queen received upon 
this occaſion, wanted not proof, ſince ſhe had long known 
the defign to invade her from Scotland, and ſince what was 
contriving at King Fames's Court was very proper to ac- 
compliſh that project. She ſaw moreover, that the two 
Favorites, one of whom was wholly devoted to the Houſe 
of Lorrain, gained more and more the love and confidence 
of the King, who delighted to load them with favours. - 
Aubigny had been made Earl, and then Duke of Lenox (10), Avbigny 


and James Stewart was honoured with the Title of Earl of =— 


Arran. Upon the intelligence ſhe had received, ſhe be- and Stewart. 
lieved it neceſſary to begin with opening the young King's 2 


eyes, in relation to the Plots of his Favorites, or put him 310 vi, 
under a neceſlity to ſhew that he approved them, which p. 128. 
could not but breed great diſcontent among the People of — ; 
Scotland. To that purpoſe, ſhe ſent Sir Robert Bowes, ins Scortnt 
TR to 4 
Lenox» 


Camden, p. 477—480. 
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Book XVII. 


13580. [Treaſuret of Berwick] into Scotland, to accuſe the Duke 
; of Lenox before the King and Council, of holding with the 
Court of France, and particularly with the Duke of Guz/c, 

Hen it intelligence deſtructive of Scotland and England. The 
received, Council of Scotland, governed by the Duke of Lenox, 
Spotiſwood. thought not proper to admit the accuſation ; but the King 
OR ſent into England the Lord Hume, to clear his Favorite to 
the Queen, who refuſed him audience, Nothing could be 

more grateful to the Favorites, than the miſunderſtanding 

which began to be formed between their Maſter and the 

Morten is Queen of England. Not to give him time to cool, one day, 
fert is Priſor« as the Earl of Morton was preſent in the Council, the Earl 
Melvil of Arran accuſed him of being concerned in the late King's 
edle ocd. Murder. Upon which he was immediately arreſted, ſent 
to priſon in the Caſtle of Edinburgh, and afterwards re- 

| moved to Dunbarton. | 
1681. Elizabeth hearing of the Earl of Morton's diſgrace, and 
R:14h in finding, his attachment to Exgland was the ſole cauſe of it, 
at ius, diſpatched Randolph immediately to ſollicit in his behalf. 
_—_ But the Favorites intention being rather to exaſperate than 
Sp two. appeaſe, his interceſſion was in vain. Randolph ſeeing the 
He can dee King fo beſet, that it was not poſſible to prevail, demand- 
e ed an audience of the States, then aſſembled. He repre- 
States. ſented, how neceſſary a good underſtanding with England 
Mail. was to them, what the Queen his miſtreſs had done for 
þ, 127 Scotland ſince the King's birth, how great an affection ſhe 
Strype's An had ever expreſſed for him, and with what pains and charge 
J. I. p.621. ſhe had always protected his faithful ſubjects : That, not- 
withſtanding all this, the Duke of Lenox was endeavour- 

ing to ſow diſcord between the two Kingdoms, and had 

ſo far ſucceeded, that the King now looked upon the Queen 

of England his good kinſwoman as an enemy. The States 


heard his harangue, and returned a general anſwer, which 


| 1 1: 1ric ro demonſtrated their being directed by the Court. So, find- 
. ing he could obtain nothing either from the King or States, 


Rebellion in 


. © +|ard, he began to practiſe upon the great Men, to perſuade them 
® james pro- tO riſe in arms, whilſt Elizabeth ſhould ſend forces towards 


vides for bis the Borders (1). As all this could not be done without the 


defences 


| 1 Maw, knowledge of the King and his Favorites, the Govern- 
p. 12. ment of Sterling was taken from the Earl of Mar, who 
= Spotiwood: was ſuſpected of being too good a friend of the Engliſb, 


and the King publiſhed an order to all his Subjects fit to 
bear arms, to hold themſelves ready to march at a mo- 
ment's warning. But as Elizabeth meant only to terrify 
the King of Scotland, and not to wage War with him for 
the ſake of the Earl of Morton, ſhe ordered her Troops 


. Earl of to retire. Probably Elizabeth's endeavours to fave the Pri- 
Morton is ſoner's Life, rather haſtened his Death, ſince, preſently after, 

+5; beheaded, 

== [une 2. 


Camden. of Bothwell imparted to him his deſign to kill the King, 


3 22 but denied, he had any hand in the murder. He ſaid alſo, 
P. 128. 


he was condemned and beheaded. He confeſſed the Earl 


he had intended to carry the King into England, that be- 
ing educated among the Engliſp, he might find the leſs 
difficulty to obtain the Crown of that Kingdom after the 
Queen's death. Randolph ſeeing Elizabeth had no deſign 
to ſupport the great Men of Scotland, whom he had gained, 
retired without taking his audience of leave. 3 
T5, 1s The Earl of Morton being dead, the two Favorites be- 


= Farris came more and more maſters of the King, and the Go- 
BE <= 9%. yernment of the Kingdom, without regarding the People's 


murmurs, who could not, without indignation, ſee them- 
ſelves at the mercy of two raw and unexperienced young 


1 | Meir Cha. men. The Duke of Lenox had ſome good qualities; but 
ee. had no knowledge of the affairs of Scotland, and beſides, 


Melvil. 


1. 128,149 Was Catholick, and deem'd the Duke of Guiſe's creature. 
N , 


Arran was an Atheiſt, and one of the moſt wicked of Men, 
if Melvil's Teſtimony is to be entirely credited, He pre- 
tended to be the Duke of Lenox's Friend, but laboured to 
ruin him, by giving him Counſels capable of making him 
forfeit the love and eſteem of the Nobles and People. On 
the other hand, he privately hinted to the Clergy, that the 
Reformed Religion was in great danger, if timely care was 
not taken to oppoſe the Duke of Lenox's pernicious deſigns. 
By theſe ſecret practices, he ſo managed, that the Duke 
became odious to the whole Kingdom. whe 
During theſe tranſactions in Scotland, the Court of 
France earneſtly preſſed the Duke of Anjou's Marriage 


The Articles 
of the Queen's 


arriage 


obs with Elizabeth, At laſt, the Queen having agreed with 


Duke ef Simi upon the chief Articles, Henry III. ſent into 


Anjcu are 


apron wgan, England an honorable Embaſſy, conſiſting of Francis 


. b Camden. of Bourbon Prince of Dauphin?, Arthur Cofſe Marſhal 


of France, Preſident Briſſon, and ſome other perſons of 
diſtinction. Theſe Ambaſſadors were received with 
great pomp and magnificence, and the Queen appointed 
to treat with them the Lord Burleigh High- Treaſurer, 
Edward Clinton Earl of Lincoln, Lord Admiral of England, 
Thomas Ratcliffe Earl of Suſſex, Francis Ruſſel Earl of 


i No. 49. Vo I. II. 


that of England. 


'*9' This gave occafion to fear he had formed Projects deſtruc- 
tive of the Religion and Liberty of Scotland. The Earl of 


23. ELIZABETH. 113 


Bedford, Robert Dudley Earl of Leicgſter, Sir Chriſtapher 158m, 
Hatton, and Sir Francis Walfingham, who was made Secre- 
tary of State in the of room Sir T homas Smith,lately deceaſed, 
As every thing was almoſt ſettled, the following Articles, 
which were to be digeſted in form of Treaty, after being 


approved by the King of France, and the Duke his Bro- 
ther, were drawn by common conſent. 


The marriage ſhall be conſummated within fix weeks 4ticlt; 
aſter the ratifying of the Treaty. 

The Duke of Anjou and his Domeſticks who are not 
Engliſb ſhall have the tree exerciſe of their Religion, in ſome 
certain place to be appointed within his Court, 

The Duke of Anjou ſhall alter nothing in the Religion 
now received and eftabliſhed in England. 

Aiter the conſummation of the marriage, he ſhall enjoy 
the Title of King of England, but the adminiſtration of at- 
fairs ſhall remain in the hands of the Queen alone. 

Whereas the Duke has demanded that he may becrowned 
King of England [preſently after the marriage, ] and enjoy 
that honour, in cafe he ſhall come to be Guardian of the 
Children he may have by the Queen, it is agreed, the 
Queen ſhall lay the affair before the Parliament, and pro- 
mote it as far as lies in her power. | 

Letters Patents, &c. ſhall run in the name of the King 
and Queen, as in the time of Philip and Mary. 

The Queen ſhall aſſign the Duke by authority of Par- 
3 an honorable penſion to be diſpoſed of as he 
pleaſes. | 5 

She ſhall procure the Parliament to aflign a yearly pen- 
ſton in caſe he ſurvives her. | 

The Duke ſhall make the Queen a Dowry of forty 
thouſand Crowns a year out of the Dukedom of Berry, and 
ſhall put her in preſent poſſeſſion thereof. | 

As to their Children, the following Articles ſhall be ſet- 
tled, which ſhall be ratified in the Parliaments of England 
and France, namely, . | 

All the Children, as well Males as Females, ſhall ſucceed 
to their Mother's inheritance, each in his order, according 
to the Cuſtoms of England. 8 | 

If the Crown of France happens to fall to the Duke of 
Anjou, or his Heirs, and there be two Males, the eldeſt 
ſhall ſucceed in the Kingdom of France, and the ſecond in 

If there be but one Son, he ſhall enjoy both Crowns, 
but ſhall be obliged to reſide in England eight months in 


every two years. „ 


If the Duke never comes to the Crown of France, his 
Children ſhall inherit his Appennage. | . 

If he out-live the Queen, he ſhall have the Guardian- 
ſhip of the Children; of the Males till they are eighteen, 
and of the Females till fifteen, | 

If the Duke die before the time of Guardianſhip be ex- 
pired, it ſhall be left to the diſpoſal of the Parliament. 

After theſe Articles relating to the Children, and ſerving 

to ſettle the Succeſſion, it was further agreed : | 

The Duke ſhall prefer no Foreigner to any Poſt or Of- 
fice in England. | | 

He ſhall not carry the Queen out of the Kingdom, with- 
out her own, and the expreſs conſent of the Peers of the 
Realm. | | 7 5 

If ſhe die without Iſſue, he ſhall pretend no claim to 
England. hag ITO | Ho 
He ſhall not convey the Crown-Jewels out of the King- 


dom. 


He ſhall leave all the places in the hands of the 
Engliſh, and ſhall not remove from thence any warlike 
Stores. | | | 

T here ſhall be a particular Treaty of League between 
France and England, with the proper Ratifications. 

By a ſeparate Article ſigned apart by itſelf, it was agreed, 
% 'The Queen ſhall not be bound to conſummate the Mar- 
“ riage, before ſhe and the Duke of Anjou ſhall thoroughly 
“e ſatisfy one another in certain points, and ſhall certify 
e the King of France thereof within fix weeks.“ It is 


not known upon what account it was neceſſary to take this 
precaution, | | 


Ever ſince the laſt year, the States of the Zow-Coun- The Duke of 
tries had begun to treat with the Duke of Anjou, concern- a 7 55 
ing their offer of the Sovereignty of the confederate Pro- „in +4, 
vinces, and this Negotiation was fo far advanced, that conſederate 
the Conditions were now agreed. As ſoon as the Prince — 
of Orange was almoſt ſure of the ſucceſs of this affair, he ;, 4 grade 
ſo ordered it, that the States declared the King of Spain to from the 
have forfeited the Sovereignty of the Nether/ands, and the 8 
Duke was expected every hour to take poſleſſion of his strada. 
new Dignity, and oppoſe the Prince of Parma, who was 


beſieging Cambray. The Duke arrived indeed in Auguſt, 


(1) There were ſeventeen Companies ſent thither - Melvil, p. 125. 
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We. The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


1581. with an Army of twenty thouſand Men, and conftrained 
the Prince of Parma to raiſe the Siege, and retire to Va- 
lenciennes, He made his Entry into Cambray the 18th of 
Auguſt, and was declared Prince thereof, having firſt taken 
the Oath. 


Elizabeth In the mean time, Elizabeth ſhewed, ſhe had altered her 


flarts difjicul- 
ties about ber 0 
Marriage, Teſolved to conſummate it. She only wanted a pretence to 


Mn break it off, or at leaſt to defer it, till time ſhould pro- 
ane duce a more favourable opportunity, To this end, ſhe 
require, that purſuant to the laſt Marriage-Article, a 

League Offenſive and Defenſive ſhould be inſtantly con- 

cluded between France and England, Henry III. anſwer- 

ed, that in the Articles there was no mention of an offen- 

ſive, but he was ready to ſign a deſenſive, League. Son- 

mers replied, the League ſpoken of in the Articles muſt 

be deemed offenſive, fince there was already a League de- 

ſenſive concluded in 1572, which not having been viola- 

Diets: ted, wanted no renewal. Upon this, Elzzabeth ſent Se- 
Amal, cretary Malſingbam to Paris, to improve this difficulty, 
Caniden. and add ſome others. Valſing ham therefore told the King, 
when the Queen his Mittreſs firſt reſolved to marry, it 

was only to ſatisfy her People, Who deſited a certain Suc- 

ceſſion by her Children, to which end, ſhe had preferied 

the Duke of Anja before all other Princes, on account of 

his perſonal qualities, and Royal deſcent: Nevertheleſs, ſhe 

could not think of conſummating the Marriage, till ſhe 

perceived whether it was pleaſing to her People, for fear 

ſhe ſhould be accuſed of conſidering of it too late: That 

ſhe heard with grief, the minds of the beſt Men were 

averſe to the Marriage, and for that reaſoa ſhe thought it 

necellary to delay it, though ſhe had ſtill the ſame eſteem 

for the Duke of A»jou : That beſides, ſince the conclu- 

ſion of the Articles, things had happened which required 

her to think more attentively of her engagement: That 

the Duke having accepted the Sovereignty of the Nether- 

lands, had incurred the diſpleaſure of the King his Bro- 

ther, ard this new Dignity could not but engage Eng- 

land in a war with Spain, ſince it was not poſſible for the 

Duke to be in war, without the Queen his Spouſe being 

ſo too: That ſhe believed therefore the preſent juncture 

very unſeaſonable to conſummate the Marriage; and that 

it was proper to defer it till the Duke ſhould be diſengaged 

from his war, and the League offenſive and defenſive be- 


tween France and England, concluded according to agree- 


ment. Henry plainly perceiving this was only an eva- 
ſion, bricfly auſwered, he was ready to renew the League 
defenſive, and wou!d treat of a League offenſive, as foon 
as the Marriage was conſummated, | 

Theſe things paſſed whilſt the Duke of Axjou was in 
Anjou ar- the Netherlands. After he had raiſed the Siege of Cam- 


Enelind, bray, and taken Cateau in Cambreſis, the States preſſed 
Camden. lim to join his Forces with their Army, to improve ſo 


fair an opportunity: But the approach of Winter fur- 

niſhed him with an excuſe to ſend back his Troops into 

Z Trance, that he might go and ſollicit his affairs in Eng- 

He is well land himſelf. He arrived there in November, and was re- 

eee . ceived by the Queen with ſo great reſpect and civility, 

en that he thought himſelf almoſt ſure of ſucceſs. One day, 

The Olen as the anniverſary of her Coronation was celebrating, the 

Nu 1m Queen being in converſation with him, pulled off her 

ing. 5 . 

Camden. Ring from her finger, and put it on the Duke's, which 

made all preſent imagine, ſhe had juſt then given him a 
promiſe (1). . | 

Mean while, this Marriage was exclaimed againſt pub- 

al! on a ſud- lickly in the Court and City. 22288 [Leice/ter,] 

_ tn Hatton, and others of the Queen's Confidents, murmured 

at it more than the reſt, Her Maids of Honour that 

were moſt intimate with her, never ceaſed to repreſent to 

her, all the miſchiefs which might from thence befal her, 

as well as the whole Kingdom, and ſtrove by perſuaſions 

mixt with tears, to divert her from this reſolution. I 

know not whether I am miſtaken, in ſuſpecting all this 

to be a mere Farce, acted by the Queen's private orders, 

to give her a pretence to go from her word. Miniſters, 

Courtiers, Favorites, are ſeldom ſeen to oppoſe ſo openly 

and publickly, the Will of their Sovereign, if they are 


(1) Among whom A/degond Governor of Antwerp diſpatched Letters away into the Netherlands to ſignify as much. And Antwerp teſtified her joy by bon» 


fires and peals of Ordnance. Camden, p. 4.86. 
(2) Camden ſays, the ſent for him, p. 486. 


than five Papiſts put to death in this Reign. Camden, p. 487. 
0 


a. 


mind with regard to her Marriage, or had never ſerioully | 


ſent into France, ames Sommers, Clerk of the Council, to 


(3) Strada, and ſome other Hiſtorians ſay, that Queen Elizabeth ſet this Treaty of marriage on foot, only to break off the deſign of a Match between 
the Duke of Arjou, and a Daughter of the King of Spain, which had been ſome time in agitation : And this is very probable, conſidering how atraid Queen 
Elzaveth _ re 1 eee the Crowns of France and Spain, Dec. 2. I. 4. | | 

(4) Fobn Stubbs of Lince 1's-Inn publiſhed a Book againſt the Marriage, entitled, The Diſcover a gaping Gulph, wherein England is like to be ſtoal- 
lywed by anctber F rench Marriage, if the Lord forbid not the Banns, by 2 ber ſee the 2 14 e 1 upon which * and N 
who diſperſed the Copies, were taken up and condemned to loſe their right hands. Which was done accordingly, (by virtue of an Act of Philip and Mary 
againſt ſeditious writings) by driving a Cleaver through the wriſt with a mallet, upon a ſcaffold at Vgminſter. I remember, (ſays Camden) being preſent, 
that $r4bbs, atter his right hand was cut off, pulled off his Hat with his left, and ſaid with a loud voice, God ſave the Queen. But the Multitude ſtood ſilent, 
either out of horror of the Puniſhment, or pity to the Man, or their hatred of the Match. Camden, p. 487. The Queen, upon occaſion of this Book, pub- 
lithed a long Proclamation, dated September 27, which the Reader may ſee in Strype's Ann. Tom. II. p. 562, Kc. | Kit 

{5) Raiph Sherwin, Luke Kirby, and Alexander Brian, They were indicted upon the Treaſon Act 25 Edward III. Before theſe, there had been no more 
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not certain of approbation. Be this as it will, the Queen 
having ſpent the whole night without taking any ref 
amidſt the fighs and tears of her Ladies, went to the 
Duke's room (2), and talked with him in private. When 
ſhe withdrew, the Duke was ſeen to throw the Ring 
from him, and preſently to take it up again, complaining 
bitterly of the levity of Women, and the inconſtancy of 

the Engliſh. 

Elizabeth's Conduct in every thing relating to this Remus, 
Marriage was fo ſingular, that there is no gueſſing her“ Quees', 
thoughts. If the buſineſs was only a bare Negotiation. . 
prolonged and broke off upon the point of concluſion. 
there would be no cauſe of wonder. Nothing was ors 
agreeable to this Queen's Character, and, I'll venture to 
ſay, to her Intereſt. But the ſigning and ſealing of the 
Marriage- Articles raiſes a difliculty not eaſy to be removed. 

It is fcarce probable, this wiſe Politician ſhould think of 3 
amuſing to ſuch a degree, a Brother of the King of . 
France, and who might himſelf one day be King, ſince 

Henry had no children. This is ſo much the harder to 

be believed, as there was then no viſible neceſſity to carry 

her Diſſimulation ſo far, For my part, I ſce no properer 

way to explain this extraordinary Conduct, than by ſay- 

ing, that in the beginning of the Negotiation, her deſign 

was only to amuſe the Duke of Anjou (3), that afterwards 

ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be won, and ſigned the Articles 

with fincerity, in a reſolution to perform them; but that 

after ſigning, ſhe repented, and choſe rather to affront 

the Prince, than keep her word, Then it was that ſhe 

carried her diſſimulation to the greateſt height, in expreſ- 

ſing an extraordinary value for the Duke, and labouring 
withal to put him out of conceit with the Marriage. 
There are two Facts very difficult to be reconciled, but 

upon my ſuppoſition. Ihe firſt is, during the Duke's Camden. 
ſtay at Court, ſhe cauſed a Man's hand to be cut off for Steben Aw 
writing a Satyr upon their Marriage (4). After that, ſhe 
publiſhed a Manifeſto, to ſatisfy tne Publick, that the 1 
Duke of Anjou had no ill delign againſt the Proteſtant EC 
Religion, nor had demanded any thing in favour of the Ss 
Catholicks. The ſecond fact, very oppoſite to the firſt, Drceml, 1, B 
is, that ſhe took the opportunity whilſt the Duke was with Camden, _ 
her, to put to death Edmund Campian a Jeſuit, with three MY = = 
other Prieſts (5), convicted of endeavouring to raiſe Com- 
motions in the Kingdom, and obſtinately maintaining, that | 
the Queen was lawtiully depoſed. It is eaſy to perceive, WI 
if her eſteem and affection tor the Duke of Anjou had been E 
ſo great as ſhe pretended, ſhe would at leaſt have deferred ; 
theſe Men's puniſhment till after his departure, But 1 
doubtleſs ſhe intended to let him ſee, he would not find 1 
in his Marriage thoſe comforts he thought to have reaſon . 
to expect. Be this as it will, which ever way her Pro- 
ceedings are explained, there is no juſtifying, in my opi- 
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nion, either her ſigning the Articles, or afterwards break- = 
ing her word. | 1 
Whatever the Queen's intention might be in this nego- Tic C. a 
tiation, it is certain it was extremely prejudicial to the Ca- I 1 


. 8 8 tbemſelven 
tholicks in England, who entertaining great hopes from „, Hie 


this marriage, were too haſty to diſcover them. When it ſeverity. 
was known in the world that the Articles were ſigned, Camien 
England was ſuddenly over-run with Romiſh Prieſts, Je- 
ſuits, and other Catholicks, who hoped to be ſecure there 
under the Duke of Anjou's protection. Among theſe, ſome 234 
were ſo imprudent as to vent openly the molt extravagant = 
doctrines concerning the Pope's power, a crime then un- I 
pardonable, becauſe it tended to deprive the Queen of her 
Royalty, and raiſe a Rebellion. It is no wonder therefore, 
that the furious zeal and imprudence of ſome of the Ca- 
tholicks drew upon the whole body, ſeverities to which 
the Queen would not have been eafily led, if they had 
been contented to live in quiet, and exerciſe their religion 
in private, without attacking the Government, What did 
them till more injury was, that ſome of them owned they 
were come into England with power to abſolve every man 
in particular from his oath of allegiance, from which 
Pius V's Bull had abſolved the whole nation in general. 

This year, Don Antonio Prior of Crato, who pretended Don Antonis 
to the Kingdom of Portugal, and had been crowned at / Ponv® 


retires into 


Lisbon, being expelled thence by the Arms of the King France. 
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of Spain, withdrew into France. After which, he came 


1581. : COS 
= Nag in to Elizabeth, who took care of him, and put him in 


hopes of a greater relief. 

The Parliament meeting the beginning of the year 1582, 
whilſt the Duke of Anjou was till in England (1), paſſed 
very ſevere Laws againſt the Catholicks, wherein all thoſe 
are declared guilty of High- reafon, ** who ſhall endea- 
&« your to difluade the Subjects from their allegiance to the 
Queen, and from the Religion eftabliſhed in the King- 
dom, or ſhall reconcile them to the Church of Rome, 
« as alſo thoſe who ſhall be thus reconciled. Thoſe alſo 
cc are fined in two hundred Marks, and impriſonment for 
« a year, who ſhall ſay Maſs, and they who ſhall be 
3 knowingly preſent at Maſs, are fined in a hundred 
Z &« Marks, with impriſonment alſo for a year, Moreover 
9 « they who abſented themſelves from their Pariſh- 
Churches on the days appointed for Divine Service, are 
« fined in twenty Pounds a month.“ It muſt be obſerv- 
ed, that hitherto only one Shilling to the uſe of the poor, 
had been exacted for abſence on Sundays and Holidays. 
This ſhews, that, before, the Laws againſt the Catho- 
licks were not very ſevere, neither were they, it is cer- 
tain, executed with rigour. But the indiſcreet zeal of 
thoſe who would not be ſatisfied with this advantage, 
was the occaſion that all the Catholicks were deprived of 

it, 

The Duke The Duke of Anjou, and thoſe who had attended him 
Anjou flv jnto Eugland, could plainly perceive, under what conſtraint 
previ they ſhould live, if the marriage was conſummated. In 
Stow. all appearance, the proceedings of the Queen and Parlia- 
Holiizg% ment againſt the Catholicks, did not a little contribute to 
comfort him, and perhaps put him out of conceit_ with 

a Country ſo oppoſite to France, Nay, it is very likely, 

all this was done before his eyes with that view. He de- 

parted in February, having received from the Queen many 

| | tokens of eſteem and affection, the molt ſubſtantial where- 
45 _—_ of was a good ſum of money (2) to aſſiſt him in maintain- 
Il „ ing the war in the Netherlands. The Queen having ac- 
Lee companied him to Canterbury, ordered ſeveral Engliſb 
125 ee Lords () to wait upon him as far as Antwerp, where 
. preſently after he received the Ducal Crown of Brabant. 


5 Ergland. 
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Caniden. 


Da Maurier. By all theſe Marks of eſteem and friendſhip, and by all 


her civilities, the Queen had a mind to repair in ſome mea- 


5 | ſure, the mortifications ſhe made him undergo during his 

ſtay in England. It is extremely probable, this ſtay was 
not to his advantage, and ſerved only to diſcover the mean- 
neſs of his Genius and other qualities. 

Elizabeth was too wiſe not to perceive that her conduct 
in the negotiation of her marriage could not but diſoblige 
the King of France. So, ſhe plainly ſaw, that though 
= there had been no other reaſon but this alone, ſhe could not 
= much rely on his friendſhip. On the other hand, ſhe was 
24 not ignorant how angry the King of Spain was, for that 
F4 whole bodies of Engliſb Troops ſerved in the Army of the 
„ States of the Low-Countries, under the command of Nor- 
Je E $7] ris. Though theſe men were called Volunteers, that is, 
” 3 | owned by none, and who ſerved at their own charge, it 
| ES was eaſy to judge, that they were not there in ſuch num- 
33 bers, without the tacit or expreſs conſent of their Queen. 
1 Beſides, it was hardly poſſible for Elizabeth to conceal the 
330 ſupplies of money ſhe had given Prince Caſimire, and the 
39 Duke of Anjou, for the maintenance of their Armies, 
32 Philip II. was the moſt potent Prince in Europe, and the 
x RA conqueſt of Portugal had lately rendered him {till more 
. formidable, particularly to the Engliſh. He was ſupported 
271 by the Pope, and had but too much influence in the King 
EY of France's Council, But Elizabeth had no friend on 
_ whom ſhe could depend. The Duke of Guiſe was now 
labouring to take from her the King of Scotland. The 
Iriſb wanted only a favorable opportunity to revolt, and 
the Engliſb Catholicks were inceſſantly excited to rebellion 
by the Pope's emiſlaries. Lo theſe may be added a great 
number of Proteſtants, the Queen of Scots Adherents, who 
only waited an occaſion, to ſhew their affection for her. 
Elizabeth's Miniſters could not, without dread, think of all 
theſe things. They were in continual apprehenſion that 
ſome terrible ſtorm was going to fall upon England. To 
this fear were owing, firſt the League defenſive with 
France, and then the project of the Queen's marriage 
with the Duke of Anjou, the Miniſters judging it almoſt 
impoſſible for her to ſupport herſelf without ſome power- 
ful Alliance, | | 
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24 ELIZABETH, 


prevent, or repel, the danger, ſhe took but few precautions, 


land, the Queen turned her thoughts wholly to the affairs Camden. 


e | * | 
(1) There was no Seſſion of Parliament this year. The Act here mentioned, was made in the Seffion held in the year 1580, and of which notice has 
Note (8). and D'ewes, p 266, c. Rapin has been miſled in this particular by Camden, p. 487. 

(2) A hundred thouſand Crowns of Gold Sol, each Crown worth fix Shillings Sterling, or ſixty Solz French Money. See Rymer's ad. Tom. XV. p. 7 2. 

(3) He was atrended by the Earl of Leiceſter, Charles and Themas Howard; the Lords Hunſdin, W:llougbby, Windſor, Audley, and Sheffield 5 Sir Philip 
Si anq, Sir Francis Ruſſel, Six George Bourchier, &c. Camden, p. 488. Stow, p. 690. . 

(4) Peregrine Bertie, whom ſhe, as being ſparing in conferring Honours, had, with much ado, made Baron Willoughby of Ereſty, though his Mother 
Catherine was the only Daughter and Heir of William Lord Willoughby of Ereſby. She married firſt Charles Brandon Duke of Suj/elk, by whom ſhe had nv 
Iſſue; and ſecondly, Richard Bartue, or Bertie, Eſq; Father of this Peregrine. See Dugdale's Baron, Vol. II. p. 87, 408. Strype's Ann, Tom, II. p. 670, 

(5) And publiſhed a Proclamation, of which the Reader may ſez an account in Strype's Ann, Tom. III. p. 79. 7 a 
15 William Ruthven had been very lately created Earl of Goury. Camden, p. 488. 

He went along with Daviſon, Queen Elizaberh's Ambaſſador. Camden, p. 491. 
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Mean while, whether Elizabeth thought herſelf able to 532, 
relying wholly on the affection of her people. This was her "> bag 
beſt, or rather, her only refuge. And therefore to endeavour 

to corrupt, and cauſe them to loſe the love and eſteem 

they had for her, was wounding her in a very ſenſible 

part. To this muſt be aſcribed her tender expreſſions 4-4 vin; i 
whenever ſhe ſpoke to her people. It muſt however be +. may 
confeſſed, that ſhe won her people's love, not only by © 
words and other external demonſtrations, but chiefly by 

very ſubſtantial deeds. Let a man peruſe the whole Hiſtory 

of England, and he will find no Reign, wherein juſtice 

was adminiſtred ſo impartially, or the Subjects enjoyed 


their privileges more peaceably, or were freer from Wars #8 
abroad and at home, or from extraordinary Taxes and il 
Impoſitions ; in a wofd, wherein the Kingdom was more "i 
flouriſhing. The Queen ſpent no unneceſſary money, and wh 
her Treaſury being regularly managed, the people had no N 


occaſion to complain, ſince whatever they gave was em- 5 
ployed for their own good, | 

But it was not only at home that the Queen laboured Se gerd, 
to make her people happy, her care reached alſo abroad, 5/4" % © 
This year the ſent an Ambaſſador (4) to Frederic II. King the King of 
of Denmar#, under colour of carrying him the Order of Penmark. 
the Garter. But the chief motive of this Embaſſy was dea. 
to induce that Prince to deſiſt from certain Cuſtoms paid 
by the Engliſb Merchant-Ships in paſting the Sund, in 
which however it was not poſſible to ſucceed. Frederic 
gratefully received the Collar of the Order, but refuſed to 
take the uſual Oath, becauſe he had denied the ſame thing 
before, when admitted into the Order of St. Michael by 
the French King. | 

Tho! Henry III. had no reaſon to be pleaſed with Eli- Henry IIt, 
zabeth, he gave her notice however, that the Duke of Vie 
Guiſe was plotting ſomething in favour of the Queen of ;f fe Dale 
Scots, and was to imbark in Normandy ſome 'F roops deſign- , 
ed either for England or Scotland, tho' he pretended to“ 85 
ſend them into Flanders. For this reaſon ſhe recalled ts 5 
Sir Malter Mildmay, who had been ſent to treat with the F. Ill. p-78. 
Queen of Scots, or at leaſt to pretend to do fo. 

As there was no likelihood the Duke of Gaiſe would Se minds _ 
invade England directly, but, on the contrary, every thing © 9/19 


Scotland. 


looked as if he intended to execute ſome project in Scot- ele. 
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of that Kingdom. They were then in a violent convul- 

ſion. Some perſons of great diſtinction, among whom $trype. 

were the Earls of Mar, Lindſay, Goury, full of indigna- T. Il. 

tion to ſee the realm governed by a young Prince of fif— 

teen years, and two raſh unexperienced Miniſters, who had 

nothing leſs in view than the Kingdom's welfare, conſpired 

together to ſeize the King's Perſon and remove his two 

Favorites. To that end, taking their opportunity whilſt 

they were both abſent from Court, and the King intent 

upon hunting near Athel, they ſent and invited him by 

the Earl of Goury to paſs a few days at his houſe at Hunt- 

ingtoun, and when he came there, ſecured his perſon (5). 

This was called the Ruthven-Confſpiracy, becauſe Ruth- Le Ruthven 

ven was the name of the Earl of Goury's Family (6). For e vr 

the ſame reaſon the Conſpirators were called the Lords of Motil.” 

Ruthven. The Earl of Arran, one of the King's Favo- p. 129, 132. 

rites, drew together ſome people, and attempted to free his pee Fg 

Maſter, but was repulſed and forced to retreat to Ruthven 

Caſtle, where the Earl of Goury received him and faved his 

life, but kept him priſoner. The Duke of Lenox hearing 

what had paſled, ſpeedily retired to Dunbarton, of which 

he was Governor, and the King was carried to Sterling, 

free in appearance, but Priſoner in reality. | 
Upon this news, Elizabeth, who probably was not igno- James 

rant of the Conſpirators deſign, ordered Henry Carey to ce, fa 

go immediately, and offer her ſervice to the King of Scor- a 

land, But James terrified by thoſe who had him in their b. 132. 

power, anſwered, that every thing was done with his con- © 

ſent, and he was very well pleaſed with the Lords who 

were about him. Melvil affirms however, that the King Mei. 

found means to tell Carey in private the contrary to what b. 132. 

he had faid in publick. The King of France ſent like- Camden. 

wiſe La Mothe Fenelon into Scotland (7) to try to ſupport Spotilvoods 

the Favorites, knowing thoſe who had ſeized the King 

were all friends to England. La the had alſo orders to Queen Mary 

inform the King, that the Queen his Mother, who had 5" 72 

hitherto refuſed to own him for King, agreed to make him Raja x 

partner in the royalty. | rh oy Soy | 

| amden, 
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The Calendar 
16 reformed, 


Elizabeth 
makes 18 if 
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t9 ret: aſe 
the een 
of Scots. 
Camden. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Shortly after, Queen Mary writ to El:zabeth, to try to 
engage her in the deliverance of the King her Son. But 
ſhe took a very improper way to obtain this favour, fince 
her Letter is full of reproaches for the barbarous uſage ſhe 
met with (1). BE 

This year, Pope Gregory XIII. publiſhed his Bull for 
reforming the Calendar, and ordered ten days of this very 
year to be cut off at once. As England, and the reſt of 
the Proteſtant States refuſed to comply with this ordinance, 
becauſe it lowed from the Papal Authority, there began 
from that time to be a difference of ten days in the Dates, 
the one reckoning it the firſt day of the month, when it 
was the tenth with the others. "This difference ſtill ſub- 
fiſts in ſome places, and particularly in England, [and 
Swedeland,] where the old way of reckoning is {till uſed, 
with the addition however of the ew (2). 

Camden pretends, that Elizabeth was very much moved 
with Mary's Letter, and that compaſſion for the afflicted 
Queen made her adviſe with her Council upon what terms 
ſhe could be releaſed. We ſhall ſee preſently, that this 
proceeding was far from demonſtrating a deſire to ſet her 
at liberty. It is much more likely, ſhe ſought only to 
amuſe her, and by putting her in hopes of deliverance, had 
no other view than to put a ſtop to the continual Plots 


which were contriving in her favour, and free herſelf from 


the ſollicitations ſhe was perpetually troubled with. How- 
ever this be, ſome time after the receit of her Letter, ſhe 
ſent to her Robert Beal (3), one of the Clerks of the 
Council, with certain articles founded upon Mary's offer 
of aflociating her Son in the Government. Conſequent- 
ly they ſuppoſed a previous agreement betwixt them; but 
never had there been a more improper juncture to nego- 
tiate this agreement, ſince King James was captive in the 
hands of Queen Elizabeth's Adherents. Here are the Ar- 


| ticles, with ſome remarks, which will ſerve to ſhew Eli- 


Conditions 
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zabeth's aim in feigning a deſire to releaſe her Priſoner. 


I. The Queen of Scots and the King her Son ſhould 


- promiſe to attempt nothing prejudicial to England. 


It is eaſy to percerve, that this Article is expreſſed in ſuch 


general Terms as required a large explanation. 


II. She ſhould diſclaim as unjuſt whatever was done 
by Francis II. her firſt Husband, and ratify the Treaty of 
Edinburgh. _ | = . OA 

The former part of this Article was very general, and 
liable to abundance of cavils. As to the latter part, it muſt 
be obſerved, that Mary could not ratify the Treaty of Edin- 
burgh but with the reſtriftion ſhe had offered. So, in pro- 
pofeng to her the ratifying of that Treaty ſimply and abſolute- 
ly, a ſnare was laid for her, or elſe ſhe was put under a ne- 
ceſ}ity of rejecting this Article. . 5 

III. She ſhould diſcover and condemn all the Conſpi- 
racies againſt Queen Elizabeth that were come to her 
knowledge. | | 

This was accuſing her of being concerned in theſe Conſpira- 
cies, and making her own it, which was very hard meaſure 
for Mary. She could have done no more, had ſhe been fully 
convinced of Flizabeth's ſincerity, which is not very likely. 


IV. She ſhould contrive nothing againſt the Govern- 


ment of England, Eccleſiaſtical or Civil. | | 
Mary was a Cathilick, and the Laws of England ex- 
cluded the Catholicks from all Poſts. So if fhe agreed to this 
article «without farther explanation, it might have been in- 
ferred, that ſhe excluded herſelf from ſucceeding Elizabeth. 
V. She ſhould claim no right to the Crown of England 
during Queen El:zabeth's lite, and after Elizabeth's death 
ſhould refer her Title to the Judgment of the Parlia- 


This was alſo laying a ſnare for Mary, in making her own 
that her Title was dubious, though ſhe did maintain, and 
had always maintained, that it was inconte/lable. | 

VI. She ſhould ſwear to theſe Articles, to the end 
there might be no room for the objection taken from her 
not being at liberty, _ 

VII. The King her Son ſhould ratify them by Oath 
and Writing. | | | 

To enable the King of Scotland to ratify theſe Articles, it 
was neceſſary firſt that he ſhould agree in an autbentick 


Vol. II. 


manner that he was King only as aſſociated by the Queen his 
Mother, which was not then in his power, ſince he was in 
the hands of the Lords of Ruthven, who by no means acknows- 
ledged Mary's authority, | 

VIII. For the performance of this Article, the Queen 
of Scots ſhould give Hoſtages to the Queen of England. 

This Article was alſo liable to many difficulties, concerning 
the number and quality of the Heſtoges. 


It is therefore evident, Elizabeth propoſed theſe Articles 
to Mary, only to amuſe her and the world, at a time when 
it was not poſſible even to enter into the Treaty upon this 
ſubject; betides their being almoſt all inſnaring and liable 
to diſcuſſions, which the Court of England might have 
prolonged as they pleaſed. 
Engliſh party were utterly againſt this agreement, affirm- 
ing it was owing to the intrigues of the French Court. It 
is true, if the conditions propoſed had been advantagious 
to Mary, tis not unlikely, Elizabeth would have ſet the 
Scots to oppoſe the concluſion of the Treaty. But there 
was no occaſion for this, ſince ſhe had taken ſufficient 
care to hinder Mary from accepting them, 


I muſt now proceed to relate what paſſed in Scotland Aſair of 
If a Man is confined to what Camden ſays, Scotland. 


this year. 
his idea of things will be very imperfect. This is one of , 


very ſhort, for fear of injuring King James's reputation, 
for whoſe ſake he wrote the Annals of Queen Elizabeth. 
But by good fortune, we have Melvil's Memoirs, which 


give us a fuller information. 


Camden ſays, the Scots of the v. 


1582. 


491. 


civil, 


. I 22, 


thoſe paſſages wherein that Hiſtorian has thought fit to be Spotifaoo. 


The Duke of Lenox ſeeing the King in the hands of 


the Lords of Ruthven, and the little probability of forming 
a Party ſtrong enough to free him, withdrew into France, 
where he died ſoon after. | 

Mean while, the Lords of Ruthven, whoſe ſole aim had 
been to remove from the King his two Favorites, finding 


that one was in priſon, and the other in France, thought 


proper to convene the States, where the King was preſent. 


He declared, whatever they had done was with his conſent, 


and to his ſatisfaction. He writ the ſame thing to the 
General Aſſembly of the X:r4, whereupon the States and 


the Kirk approved by authentick Acts all that was paſſed, Spotifwoos 


This done, the King was no longer watched, but left en- 
tirely at liberty. e > 


Shortly after, the King aſſembled the Nobility in the Mebil. 
City of St. Andrew's, before whom he declared, that tho? * 30 


he had been detained againſt his Will, he owned however 
it was done for his ſervice: That he did not intend to call 
any perſon to an account, but would ſpeedily publiſh an 
at of Oblivion. To ſhew that he forgot all that was 


_ paſt, he viſited the Earl of Goury, who caſting himſelf at 
his feet, begged pardon, which he very readily obtained. 


All being thus quiet, the King appointed twelve Coun- 


ſellors to aſſiſt him to govern the State. But ſhortly after, W 37. 


his affection for the Earl of Arran reviving, he wiſhed to 


ſee him; and as all his Counſellors were unanimouſly 
againſt it, he proteſted he would ſend him away again 
within four and twenty hours; but was not as good as his 


word, for he kept him for ever. In a ſhort ſpace, the b. 138. 


Favorite had ſuch an influence over him, that he would 
not ſuffer any but him to meddle in the publick affairs. 
Whereupon the Council of twelve being no longer con- 
ſulted, broke up of themſelves. As ſoon as the Earl of 
Arran ſaw himſelf fully reſtored, he ſuggeſted to the King, 
that he had made a falſe ſtep, in not puniſhing the inſo- 
lence of the Lords of . Ruthven, and perſuaded him at 
length to alter his reſolution (4). So, inſtead of an act of 
Oblivion, he iſſued out a Proclamation, commanding the 
Complices of the Ruthven Conſpiracy, to come and beg 
pardon for their crime. Every one plainly ſaw the diffe- 
rence between this Proclamation, and the promiſed act of 
Oblivion. The King being free, had declared, that they 
who had detained him, intended him no ill, and for that 
reaſon he had promiſed them a pardon. But by the Pro- 
clamation, he conſidered them as guilty, and obliged them 
to ſubmit to his mercy, at a time when he ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be governed by one of thoſe very Favorites againft 
whom they had conſpired. This was ſufficient to induce 


(1) This year, about the end of September, died the learned George Bucbanan. Spotiſevod. p. 325,——This year alſo, one Peter Morris, a Dutchman, 
invented an Engine, and Pipes, for conveying the Thames Water for the uſe of the City of London. Stow, p. 696. 

(2) Three hundred and fixty-five days fix hours, exceeding a year by about eleven minutes, a day is gained in about a hundred and thirty two years, 
by which means, from the ycar 325, wherein the Council of Nice was held, to the year 1582, ten whole days were gained. Whereupon, to ſet mat- 
ters right again, Pope Gregory ordered the 5th of Ofober 1582, to be called the i5th, and to prevent the like error again, he decreed, that three days 
ſhould be taken out of every four hundred years; (Which comes to almoſt the fame as taking out one day every hundred and thirty two years) and this 
was done by making every hundredth year common, which, according to the Fulian account, is always Leap-year, but every four hundredth year to 
continue Leap-year- Though this be the trueſt and moſt exact way of reckoning, yet ſuch is the perverſeneſs of the Eng/ifp and Szuedes, that they ſtill 
keep to the old ways and hence comes what we call Old and New Stiles, which differ now by eleven days, and are thus written Ir of July, 1733 


(3) To treat wit 


her, together with George Talbot Earl of Shrewſbury, in whoſe cuſtody Mary was. Camden, p. 491. 


(4) Arran inſinuated to the King, that it would be a troubleſome buſineſs to be incumbred with ſo many contrary opinions. He defired him to re- 
create himſelf with hunting and hawking, and he would attend the Council, and report to his Majeſty all their opinions and concluſions. This he did two 
or three times, but at length, he gave account of no Man's advice but his own, and made the King believe, it was all their opinions, that it was his in- 


tereſt to follow a violent courſe, Melvil, p. 139. 
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N 
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Book XVII. 


183. theſe Lords to retire, ſome to their own homes, and others 

7: Ergland, to wait for another opportunity to ruin 
their enemy (1). 

Au, ben Elizabeth being informed of the King of Scotland's pro- 

Taler to the ceedings, and the danger of the Earl of Arran's entirely 
e, ruining the Englyþ party, writ to the King, repreſenting 
wag the conſequences, and mixed in her Letter ſome reproaches 
4.1 39-14%: for breach of promiſe. She told him moreover, ſhe in- 

tended to ſend Secretary Malſingbam to talk with him from 
her. James returned a ſtout anſwer, and vindicated him- 
ſelf for not performing his promiſe, ſince it was extorted 
from him when a Captive. This excuſe might have 
ſ-rved, with reſpect to what he ſaid to the States; but it 
was inſufficient, ſince he repeated the ſame thing to the 
Nobility when at full liberty. However, he promiſed the 
Queen to proceed no farther till I alſingham's arrival, In 
the mean time, the Favorite made the Earl of Gowry 
undergo ſo many mortifications, that he forced him at 

She ſends length to quit the Court, IValſingham being arrived, im- 
Wa'fingham parted to the King, in two private Audiences, the Queen's 
10 bim. advice concerning the management of his affairs. But as 
p. 247* this advice tended to the Earl of Arran's ruin, the Am- 

baſſador brought back no very ſatisfactory anſwer (2). 

The Dute of The beginning of the year, the Duke of Aujou being 
A ua too much confined by the terms laid upon him by the 
cn pr up States, attempted to ſeize, on the ſame day, Antwerp, 
eee is and ſeven or eight other Towns of the Netherlands, But 
j-17rared. miſſing his aim, he was forced to retire to Dunkirk, and 
Gti from thence into Fance. Mean while, the affairs of the 
ez | States were in a melancholy ſituation. The Prince of 

Parma made great progreſs this year, and very likely 

would ſucceed at length, in obliging all the United Pro- 

vinces to return to the obedience ot the King of Spain. 
Henry III. behaved in France after ſo ſtrange a manner, 
that he daily incurred the contempt of his ſubjects. In 
publick he affected an over ftrained devotion , whilſt in 
private he plunged himſelf into the moſt criminal plea- 
ſures. Philip II. taking advantage of Henry's indolence 
with regard to his moſt important affairs, ſtrove by all 
ſorts of ways to raiſe him troubles, which ſhould hinder 
him from undertaking the defence of the Netherlands, 
who ſhowed a ſtrong Inclination to put themſelves under 
the Dominion of France, He tried firſt to perſwade the 

King of Navarre to take Arms, promiſing to aid and 

protect the FHuguenots, This way failing, he applied to 

the Duke of Guiſe, who accepted the Succours offered by 

Philip, to revenge the mortifieations he daily received from 

the King's minions (3). | „ 

RP Whether Queen Elizabeth's advice to the King of 
Rf Scotland had a good effect upon him, or Melvil's Remon- 
0 ſtrances, as he hints himſelf in his Memoirs, made ſome 
impreſſion on his mind, he ſeemed reſolved to put a ſtop 
to the proſecution of the Lords of Ruthven, To that 
purpoſe, he aſſembled the Nobility at Edinburgh, to end 
this affair with the advice of the great Men, as he had at 
>. 152, Kc. firſt projected, by publiſhing an Act of Oblivion, But 

the Far] of Arran, a bold and daring Man, defeated this 
project in ſpite of the King himſelf, When the great 
Men were come to Edinburgh, he went and talked with 
every one apart, intimating, that the King's intention was 
only to get his Conduct approved, with regard to the 
Lords of Ruthven, after which he would pardon them, 
when they had acknowledged, they owed that favour to 
his Clemency. The great Men ſeeing the point was only 


Afairs of 
Frarice. 

\ | ez2rats 
Thuaànus. 


Scotland. 
Melvil. 
p. 150. 


to ſave the King's honour, and thinking the Fugitives 


would receive no prejudice, promiſed the Favorite to do 
as the King deſired. So, when the King asked their ad- 
vice in this affair, they anſwered, it was their opinion he 
acted with great Clemency, in opening the Fugitives a 
$poifwoos, WAY to obtain their pardon. This done, the Earl of Au- 
ran told him, if, after this declaration, he publiſhed an 
act of Oblivion, without the Fugitives owning themſelves 
guilty, he would diſoblige the Nobility, by neglecting 
their advice, and extremely injure his own Dignity. Thus 


the Fugitives obtained no advantage, though the Aſſem- 


bly was convened purely for their ſake. 

The Declaration of the Nobility drove the Lords of 
Ruthven to deſpair. They were required to ask pardon 
for a thing which the King had approved, as done for 
his ſervice. Nay, they could not be ſure of their pardon, 
lince, as the King had once. departed from his word, they 


Melvil. 
p. 154+ 


ing obtained his defire, grew more proud and inſolent, 
and fo perſecuted all his enemies, that he forced them at 


July 6, died Edmund Grindal, 
maritk into England. Camden, p. 494- 


ſeveral Perſons, to get the gifts of their Eſcheats, Lands, Benefices, 


VOI. II. 


ſhe ſent Daviſon into Scotland, under colour of excuſing Melvil. 


were always to be ſupplied with money, without being 


could not truſt him any more. The Earl of Arran hav- 


(1) Camden turns this whole affair to the King's eps, by pug over fo filence » the particular related by Metvil. Rapin, K | 
(2) The Earl of Arran put all the affronts that could be invented upon him. See Melvil, p. 1443. n 15 
(3),7ane 9. this year, died Thomas Ratcliffe Earl of Swfex,, Lord Chamberlain ; and was buried at Newball, or rather Boreham, in Eſſex = - Alfo, N 

Archbiſhop ot Canterbury, and was ſucceeded by Dr. Fobn Whirgift, Stow, p. 697 · Grinda! was the firſt who brought Ja. P1370, Kc. 


(4) He made all the Inhabitants dL. Seoland tp tiemble under hig apd every Man to depend upon him, daily inventing and ſeeking out new faults againſt 
Co 1, it, p- 1 . ; 


| $$» N j . 1 Ris Ns l p 

(5) Becauſe the Earl of Arran was fully reſolved to have his Lande, andtherefore to dla his debgn, he engaged to divide them with ſeverti others, upon 

"x they would affift bim in ruining che Barl of, Sg. Melvily pes. | Gnas to nos er 3 
No. 49. 1 N 
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length to form a new Conſpi inſt him (4). Tho' 1384. 
the Earl of Goury had favel his Laie, and ALY him * 
the King's pardon, he never ceaſed to moleſt him, till he 
had forced him to ask leave to go out of the Kingdom. | 
He was now at. Dundee, in order to retire into England, P. 755: 
when he heard that the Earls of Mar, Angus, and Glames, 1 88 
who were fled into Ireland, had ſome enterprize in hand 
againſt the Favorite. This news made him ſtay in Scor- 
land, and at laſt, he entered into the Conſpiracy himſelf, 
without ſtirring however from Dundee, The Confpira- 
tors had ſo well laid their meaſures, that arriving une x- 
pectedly in Scotland, they immediately took Sterling. 
Mean while, the Court having before received ſome well. 
confuſed intelligence of this conſpiracy, and knowing the . 155, ö. 
Earl of Goury was concerned, ordered him to be arreſted, 1 
which was done accordingly, juſt as the Conſpirators be- April 10. 
came maſters of Sterling. I his arreſt quite diſheartened 
them. As he was a near relation of the King, they fanci- Hort z 
ed, he had deſignedly ſuffered himſelf to be taken, and 
believing they were betrayed, abandoned their enterprize 
and fled out of the Kingdom. It coſt the Earl his lite, 
who being brought to Edinburgh was there beheaded (5). 
Thus the Earl of Arran till kept his poſt in ſpite of his 
enemies. He was extremely odious to the whole King- 
dom, becauſe he was a wicked, atheiſtical man, and of an 
inſatiable avarice. There was alſo another thing which ve- | 
ry much troubled the Scots, And that was, the King for . 
ſome time had held private intelligence with the Queen his? Þþ 
Mother, which bred a fear, that he would engage in de- i 
ſigns deſtructive of the State and Religion. He had pri- | 1 
vately accepted of the aſſociation ſhe had offered him, and & 
it was ſeen that none but the Queen's known friends had 
acceſs to him. Nay, it was whiſpered, he intended to turn 
Catholick, and began to liſten to the Propoſals of the 
French Court, or rather of the Duke of ws | 

All theſe things were but too apt to give Elizabeth great Fliraveth 
uneaſineſs. She was afraid, the King of Scotland would be lid e, 
perſwaded to take a French Wife, and ſuch a marriage Scotland : 
produce ill effects for England. To try therefore to pre- 8” 
vent the miſchiefs which might happen from that quarter ee 
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her protection of the Scotch fugitives, though the King had b. 187 
demanded them by virtue of the Treaty of Alliance con- 
cluded between the two Kingdoms. But Daviſon's chief 
buſineſs was to endeavour to win the Earl of Arran to 

the Queen's intereſt. This method was better and ſpee- 
dier than to ſupport the Male-contents of Scotland, who 


certain of the ſucceſs of their undertakings. Beſides, the 
Queen ran the hazard of entirely loſing King Tomes. 
That Prince had ſenſe, but as he was young, unexperien- 
ced, and too much governed by his Favorites, it was to be 
feared he would be drawn into projects detrimental to . f 
both Kingdoms, for the ſake of others. Daviſon ſucceed- Pon ſac- | i 
ed entirely in his negotiation with reſpect to the Earl of cds. 
Arran, and by means that are eaſy to be gueſſed, prevailed —_ 
with him to be guided by the Queen. Betore his return to are 
England, it was agreed between the two Courts, that the?“ 
Earl of Hunſdon for England, and the Earl of Arran for | 1 
Scotland, ſhould meet upon the borders, and make a regu- | 1} 
lation 2 to preſet ve a good underſtanding between the | 
two Kingdoms. Under this pretence, theſe two Lords 
conferred together, and before they parted, made a private 
Treaty, whereby the Earl of Arran ingaged to keep the 
King unmarried for three years. Elizabeth pretended, 

ſhe” deſigned to give him a Princeſs of the Blood-Royal 

of England, who was not yet marriageable. This was at 

leaſt the pretence with which the Treaty was coloured. 

Whilſt theſe things were in agitation, the maſter of £1;-15-th 
Gray a young Scotch Lord, infinuated himſelf ſo far into ny 
King James's favour, that the Earl of Arran growing ,,..,” we 
jealous, found means to remove him; by caufing him to Gray te / 
be ſent Ambaſſador to Elizabeth, Gray was no ſooner in 5 
England, but the Queen won him by her careſſes and Metvik 
bounties, From that time this Ambaſſador feigned to be p. 158 
ſtrongly attached to Queen Mary's intereſt, and by that 
means drew ſecrets from her, which Elizabeth knew how 
to improve. The Earl of Arran having ſome intelligence 
of this intrigue,” informed the King of it, in order to tuin 
his Rival; but as in all likelihood, he could bring no E 
of what he advanced, Gray being returned to Scotland, 
was very well received by the King, and ſpared no pains 
in His turn to ruin the Favorite. 2 
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The HISTORY 


1584. ing in England in favout of the captive Queen. But ſome 


intercepted Letters to Queen Mary from Francis Threck- 
morton (1) beginning to diſcover the conſpiracy, Throck- 
morton was arreſted, Immediately Thomas Lord Paget 
and Charles Arundel fled into France, and gave out that 
the Catholicks were ſo cruelly perſecuted in England, that 
it was not poſſible for them to ſtay there without danger 
of their lives: That the Court had Spies every where, 
not only to watch the Catholicks, but alſo to lay ſnares 
for them : That forged Letters from the Queen of Scots 
were left in their Houſes, to force them either to bring 
them to the Secretary of State, or render themſelves guilty 
by concealing them, There is no doubt, the Queen had 
ſpies to watch the motions of the Catholicks, having but 
too much reaſon to ſuſpect their fidelity (2). Nay, it is 
very poſſible that among theſe ſpies there were ſome, who 
to improve their ſervices, laid ſnares for the Catholicks. 
Thoſe who take upon them ſuch an office, of what Reli- 
gion ſeever they be, are not uſually the moſt honeſt men, 
But the behaviour of the Catholicks had made theſe precau- 
tions neceſſary, the knowledge of what paſſed among them 


of ENGLAND. Vol. II. 


© Finally, that he conferred with him how to raiſe Sol- 
e diers privately in England, to have them ready when 
the foreign Troops ſhould arrive.“ 

Upon theſe depoſitions, the Sypaniſp Ambaſſador was deſi- I. „, f., 
red to come to the Council, where he was told what J“ % 
Throckmorton had witneſſed againſt him. As be did not Ga,” 
think himſelf, doubtleſs, innocent enough to clear himſelf fe make 4 
from theſe accuſations, he choſe by way of recrimination * dene, 
to charge the Queen, with detaining the Spaniſh money 
ſhe had ſerzed, and with affiſting the Duke of Anjou. 

J hen, he ſpoke againſt the Miniſters, ſaying, That by 

their ill counſels they inceſſantly laboured to ſow diſcord 
between the Queen and the King of Spain. A few days , 
aſter, the Queen commanded him to depart the Kingdom, es 
which he readily obeyed, thinking himſelf very happy in L. 
coming off at ſo eaſy a rate. However, when he came 85 men, 
into France, he loudly complained, as if in England the T. III. . 
Law of Nations had been violated in his perſon, Mean 27, 
while, the Queen diſpatched Jade (7) to Spain, to inform ang 
the King of what had paſſed, and to tell him ſhe was n Ph, 
ready to receive another Ambaſſador from him. But Phi. %% *% 


1584. 


reſy iſe v Au. 


lip would not give Fade audience, who refuſed alſo in his diene. 3 
turn to impart the contents of his Embaſſy to the Prime 3 
Miniſter. ex. BW 
When Throckmorton was brought upon his trial, he de. Throck- 
nied what he had confeſſed at his examination, affirming, r = 
he had invented it on purpoſe to avoid the rack. But Fahy ©, B-! 
aſter his condemnation, upon the evidence of his own let- Stow. 3 
ters to the Queen of Scots and the Papers found in his mae. We 
Coffers, he owned all, and even made a more circum- = 
ſtantial declaration than at firſt. And yet when he came 
to the Gallows, he denied again whatever he had conſeſſed. 
Elizabeth, as ſhe could not doubt, her enemies were per- Elrabeth 


Stow. being of the utmoſt conſequence to the Queen. Several 
Hollingſn. Books, as well printed as in Manuſcript, were handed a- 
| bout, wherein the Queen was ſlandered to the higheſt de- 
gree. She was taxed with putting to death many Catho- 
licks without cauſe, having firſt racked them, to compel 
them to confeſs crimes of which they were innocent. Her 
Maids of Honour were exhorted to ſerve her in the ſame 
manner as Judith did Holefernes, and render themſelves, 
by ſuch an action worthy of the applauſe of the Church 
throughout all future ages (3). Theſe Books, with what 
had been diſcovered after T hreckmorton's arreſt, made it 
thought ſome plot was ready to break out. 
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Mean while the Queen, willing to ſhow it was not for petually contriving to deprive her of the Crown, and ſet it renav; ct, 

pert their Religion that ſome Catholicks had been puniſhed, ſent - on the head of the Queen of Scots, lived in a conflant un- 5 29van 
1 verity. for the Judges of the Realm, and ſharply reproved them, for eaſineſs, and under the apprehenſion that ſome one of their g,,, f BY 
1 Camden. having been too ſevere in the tortures they had made theſe plots would at laſt ſucceed. So, to diſcover more fully the Scos, Bel 
9 men ſuffer, Probably, this was done to afford them an deſigns of her enemies, ſhe ſeemed willing to reſume the E wo: 


opportunity to clear themſelves from this charge, by an a- 


negotiation begun with the Queen of Scots. To that end n ju, 
They clear pology which was made publick. They affirmed, © That 


ſhe ſent Wade, at his return from Spain, to tell her, ſtze Wade, 
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«© times with Jeney and Sir Francis Ingleffeld, two Engliſh 
* fugitives, how England might be invaded (6): That 


cc 


p. 1371, c. Ambaſſador jointly with her Son's, as Princes aflcciated, 
Elizabeth would be pleaſed to cauſe this aſſociation to be 
publiſhed in Scotland. | 

Elizabeth took care not to ſerve her in what ſhe deſired, 9, Ng. 
her aim being only to draw from her a ſollicitation in be- cin # 
half of the Scotch Fugitives, and an informaticn concern- & 7 
ing the Duke of Guiſe's deſigns, upon the uncertain hope 
of an agreement Which ſhe flattered her with. But find- 

ing ſhe could get nothing out of ker, ſhe relinquiſhed the 
negotiaticn as needleſs. However, perceiving by Mary's 
anſwer, that the King of Scotland had zccepted the Aſlecia- 
tion, ſhe was afraid ſome dangerous Plot was contriving in 
Scotland. It was this chiefly that made her reſolve to gain 
the Earl of Arran at any rate, wherein ſhe ſucceeded as I 
ſaid before. e l | 

Shortly after, Elizabeth alſo diſcovered that her enemies oe Pits 
did not ceaſe their ſecret practices. Chreichton a Scotch dice. 
Jeſuit, going by ſea into Scotland, and his Ship being at- Cen. 


er, cc no perſon had been made to ſuffer for his Religion, but was ready to renew the Treaty which had been inter- Camden. 
1 2 « only for dangerous practices againſt the Queen and rupted, and would diſpatch to her very ſoon Sir Walter 
i, State; that indeed Campian the Jeſuit had been put to Mildmay for that purpoſe. But withal, ſhe let her know 
5 ce the rack, but with ſo little violence, that he was pre- . ſhe inſiſted upon two conditions, namely, that ſhe ſhould 
1 e ſently able to walk and ſubſcribe his confeſſion: That prevail with the King her Son, to grant the Pardon pro- 
| « Brian, one of his complices, obſtinately refuſing to ſpeak miſed to the Lords of Ruthven, and put a ſtop to the 1 
1 « or write the perſon's name who penned the Papers found Plots of the Biſhop of Glaſcotꝛo her Ambaſſador in France. E 
4 ( 4 about him, was indeed denied food, till he asked it in At this time happened the ſurpriſe of Sterling, the impri- „ BH 
Wi | © writing.” However, the Queen, willing to take from ſonment of the Earl of Goury, and the flight of the Con- Bel 
1 her enemies all occaſion of flandering her in foreign ſpirators into England. Whereupon Elizabeth ſent Beal Cmden. 
| parts, forbid the putting of any perſon whatever to the rack, to deſire the Queen of Scots, to intercede with the Kirg E 
and was ſatisfied with tranſporting out of England feven- her Son for the Fugitives, and inform her of the Duke of 5 
ty Prieſts who were in priſon, and of whom ſome were Guz/e's deſigns, as ſhe had promiſed Wade. Mary anſwer- 3 Ez 
under ſentence of death, Among theſe were certain Je- ed, ſhe had promiſed nothing, but on condition ſhe ſhould afar. 
ſuits (4), who afterwards proved very ungrateful for this fa- be releaſed : That ſhe would readily intercede for the 
vour. Perhaps indeed ſhe ated, upon this occaſion, not ſo Scorch Fugitives, provided any advantage would accrue 
much from a motive of clemency, as to ſeparate two things from thence to herſelf or the King her Sen, and in caſe 
| Which were always endeavoured to be confounded, namely, they would confeſs their fault. She did not deny, ſhe had _K= 
Religion and the crimes againſt the State, under pretence deſired the Duke of Guiſe to uſe his endeavours to free Bop 
| that moſt of the Conſpirators were Catholicks. her; but ſaid, ſhe knew nothing of his deſigns, nor, if ſhe 3 
The Spaniſh Before Throckmorton was apprehended, he ſent a cabinet did, would ſhe diſcover them, unleſs ſhe was aſſured of her F 
rp" conf full of Papers to Mendoza the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, of deliverance. She beſought EXzabeth to uſe her with more 185 
© 1855 which the Court had notice (5). He denied all at his firſt humanity, and deſired the Treaty might be concluded with 15 
Plot. examination: but at the ſecond, confeſſed, “ that going her, before the Scots were treated with. Laſtly, ſhe added, 75 
Rolland «© ſome few years ſince to the Spaw, he conferred ſeveral that as the King of France had owned and 1eceived her 1 


o 


after his return, Morgan, another fugitive in France, 
told him, the Catholick Princes had formed a deſign to 
< free the Queen of Scots, and to employ the Duke of 
Guiſe for that purpoſe: That nothing was wanting, 
but to know what ſuccours might be depended upon 
from the Eng//h Catholicks: That in order to take 
*© their meaſures the better, Charles Paget, under the 
counterſeit name of Mope, was ſent into the County 
© of Suſſex, where the Duke of Guiſe intended to land: 
That he ( Throckmorton) imparted the project to the 
_ * Spaniſh Ambaſſador, who had been already informed of it, 
and ſhowed him the Ports where it would be moſt pro- 
per to land: That he moreover acquainted the ſame 
«© Ambaſſador, with the names of the great Men to whom 
«© he might freely open his mind, becauſe, as he was a 
<« publick perſon, he would not be ſo narrowly watched. 
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(1) Eldeſt Son of 7obn Throckmorton, chief Juſtice of Cbeſer, who had lately been put cut of the Commiſſi n. Camden, p. 497. | 
(2) Theſe Perſons were particularly ſuſpected, Henry Percy Earl of Northumberland, and his Son; Philip Howard Earl of Arundel, and his Brother Wil- 
liam, with the Earl of Arundel's Wife; and Henry Howward, their Uncle, the Duke of Nerſelt's Brother. Camden, p. 497. 
(3) The Author of theſe Books was never diſcovered, but the ſuſpicion lighted upon Gregory Martin an Oxford Man, very learned in the Greek and Latin 
Tongues. Carter a Bookſeller was executed, who procured them to be printed. Camden, p 497. Stow, p. 698. | 
(4) Gaſper Hay ꝛucod, red Beſgrave, Fobn Hart, and Edward Riſpten, were the chief. Camden, p. 497. 
c 


(5) The reſt of Throckmeyton's Coffers being ſearched, there were found in them two Catalogues z one, of the Ports in England, that were convenient to 


land Forces at; and the other of the Gentlemen all over England, that profeſſed the Remiſo Religion. Camden, p. 498. 
7 And to that end, he had drawn theſe two Catalogues. IId. 


He was Olerk of the Council, Camden calls him Maadus, or Waad, but others Sir William Made, which laſt was his true name. | 5 : 
3 tacked 
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k ; 77 1584, tacked by Pirates, tore ſome papers he had about him, and 

threw them into the ſea, But by a very extraordinary ac- 

cident, the wind hindered the torn papers from falling in- 

to the water, and blew them back into the Ship, where 

ſomebody took the pains to gather them up, Theſe papers 

1 being delivered to Wade, he paſted them together upon 

+ = another paper with great labour and patience, and by that 

2 means a Plot was diſcovered, framed by the Pope, the 

King of Spain, and the Duke of Guiſe, to invade Eng- 

A general land. Whereupon, by the Earl of Leicefter's means, a 

Afſ.ciation general aſſociation of Men of all degrees and conditions 

a Lay eo was formed in England, who bound themſelves by oath to 

-» == Camden, proſecute to the death thoſe that ſhould attempt any thing 

„„ againſt the Queen. 5 | 

Marty eat The Queen of Scots eaſily perceived that the plots of her 

A oz = Propaisro friends were diſcovered, ſince the aſſociation was a clear 

4. 5 evidence that Elizabeth thought herſelf in danger. As ſhe 

„ | was afraid ſhe could not avoid the efforts of this Aſſocia- 

. == tion, in caſe it came to be known that ſhe was concerned 

9 in theſe Plots, ſhe uſed freſh endeavours to free herſelf 

_ from captivity, To that purpoſe ſhe ſent Naue her Secre- 
8-4 tary to Elizabeth with theſe propoſals : 

Di That if ſhe might be releaſed, ſhe offered to enter in- 
to a cloſer amity with the Queen of England : To re- 
nounce the title of Queen of England, and never lay 
claim to the Crown of that Kingdom ſo long as El:zabeth 
was alive: To ſign the Aſſociation : To make a league 
defenſive with England, (ſo far as might ſtand with the 
Alliance between France and Scotland) provided that no- 
5 thing was done in England to her diſadvantage, before ſhe 
#4 ; hecſelf or the King her Son was heard in the Parliament: 
E 3: To ſtay in England till Hoſtages were given: To make 

4 no change in the Religion eſtabliſhed in Scotland, provided 

15 ſhe might have the free exerciſe of her own : To bury in 

4 | oblivion all injuries done to her in Scotland, on condition 
that whatever had been enacted to her diſgrace ſhould be 
1 repealed: To recommend to her Son ſuch Counſellors as 
© were inclined to preſerve a good underſtanding with Eng- 
; 1 land : To procure a pardon for the Fugitives, provided 
ber, 1 they would own themſelves guilty : To treat of no match 
1) for the King her Son without Elizabeth's knowledge. She 
required on her part, that the Treaty ſhould be made with 
her and the King her Son jointly, and promiſed to have it 
ratified by the Duke of Guiſe. Moreover, ſhe deſired mat- 
ters might be ſpeedily concluded, for fear ſome accident 
ſhould obſtruct the Treaty. Laſtly, ſhe prayed Elizabeth 
3 to give her ſome token of her Efteem, by granting her a 
f 1 little more liberty. | | | 
EZ 7:merkupen Had Mary made theſe offers at any other time, perhaps 
. 57 Sulject. Elizabeth would have regarded them. But in the preſent 
„ juncture, they only ſerved to increaſe her ſuſpicions, ſince 
= it was evident they were an effect of the fear inſtill'd into 
= 2?:499 the Priſoner, by the aſſociation and the diſcovery of the 
3s plots. Camden pretends, contrary to all appearance, that 

Elizabeth being ſatisfied with theſe Propoſals, was going to 
ſet Mary at liberty, had ſhe not been hindered by the cla- 

mours of the Scots, Hence he takes occaſion to make a 

long invective againſt the Presbyterians and their Preachers, 

and to accuſe them of inſolence, contempt of the King's 
_ perſon, and rebellion againſt the Laws. Here alſo he 
3X9 ſpeaks of the ſuppreſſion of Buchanan's writings, which was 
3 #7 foreign to the purpoſe. In a word, he would have Preſ- 
„ : e to be conſidered as the fole cauſe of the obſtacles to 
RE Mary's deliverance, in ſpite of Elizabeth's good intentions 
YE] towards her. This is no wonder, for it was the modiſh 
A ſtile in England in the reign of James I. to whom court 
. : was made by inveighing agaiſt the Puritans. I own how- 
T ever, it is not wholly improbable, that on this occaſion, 

. Elizabeth even ſet the Scots upon forming the obſtacles 
mentioned here by Camden, But it is very unlikely, that 
at a time when ſhe ſaw her enemies in league againſt her, 


't 


land, ſhe ſhould really intend to releaſe her, and fo en- 


fice of Camden, thereby to infinuate, ſne thought Mary 
2.501, innocent of the plots which were continually framing. 
But he contradicts himſelf, by ſaying a little after, that 
Mary loſing all hopes of agreement, hearkened at length 
to dangerous Counſels, and writ to the Pope, and the King 
of Spain, ſolliciting them 0 haſten what they had in hand 
with all ſpeed, let what would happen to her. It is there- 
fore evident, there was now ſome project on foot, which 
Mary is pat ſhe knew, and had hearkened to dangerous Counſels before 
Fw ag the time mentioned by Camden. But Elizabeth, better 
Camden, informed than Mary imagined, knowing what meaſures 
p. $01, | | | 


two of the Natives along with him. Holi 


Kent, a Marquiſs Montacute, a Duke of Bedford, a Baron 


renewed by the death of the Duke of Anjou in June. 


to place Mary, though a priſoner, on the Throne of Eng- 


caſion. The people were ſo blind and 
able her the better to execute her deſigns. To take Eli- 
zabeth's diſſimulation for her real intention, was an arti- - 
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were taken to carry her away, took her out of the hands 1584. 
of the Earl of Shrewsbury, and committed her to the cuſ- 
tody of Sir Drue Drury, a watchful Man, if ever there 
was one (1). Camden ſays, the Earl of Leice/ter deſiring 
at once to free Elizabeth from the uneaſineſs, the Queen 
of Scots created her, bribed certain murderers to afluſſinate 
the priſoner ; but as none durſt give them an order for 
leave to approach her, Drury's watchſulneſs hindered them 
from getting acceſs to her. If this denotes the Earl of 
Leicgſter's villany, and perhaps, in Camden's intention, 
that of Elizabeth herſelf, it ſhows too how dangerous a 
perſon the Queen of Scots was deemed, fince it was 
thought, Elizabeth's life could not be ſafe, but by her 
death. It is not likely thereſore, that Elizabeth ſhould 
then think of releaſing her. The ſame Author ſays, that 
to alienate Queen Elizabeth's affection entirely from the 
Queen of Scots, it was whiſpered in her ears, that a l- 
lution. was taken to deprive her of the Crown, and ſet it 
on Mary's head: That a Council had been held, wherein 
Cardinal Allen for the Engliſh Eccleſiaſticks, /nglefield tor 
the Laity, and the Biſhop of R for the Queen of Scots, 
all three impowered by the Pope, and the King of Spain, 
had agreed, that Elizabeth ſhould be aſſaſſinated, King 
James depoſed, and Mary given in marriage to ſome En- 
gliſb Catholick Nobleman : That this Nobleman ſhould 
be elected King of England, and the Crown ſettled upon 
his Heirs. He adds, /Fal/ingham diligently inquired who 
this Engliſb Nobleman might be, and that the ſuſpicion fell 
upon Henry Howard the late Duke of Nor/olf's Brother (2). 
During this year, the affairs of the United Provinces ef 
daily grew worſe, the Prince of Parma from time to 7 e 
time conquering Towns upon them. At laſt, to reduce Gryjus. 
them, as it were, to the laſt extremity, God permitted Strade. 
the Prince of Orange to be aſſaſſinated by one Balthazar Puxlaurier, 
Gerrard, a Burgundian. Philip his eldeſt Son being then 
in the hands of the King of Spain, and educated in the 


N. 


Catholick Religion, the States conferred the Government 


of Holland and Zealand upon bis ſecond Son Maurice, 
about eighteen years old. Mean while, the Prince of 
Parma improving the conſternation of the States, laid 
Siege to Antwerp. In this diſtreſs, the States, finding it 
was not poſſible to ſupport themſelves with their o.] n 
Forces, debated, whether they ſhould put themſelves un- 


der the protection of France or England, and at length 


reſolved for France, But Henry III. was then involved 
in troubles, which ſuffered him not to accept their offer. 
So, finding no incouragement from that quarter, they 
were forced to apply to the Queen of England, We ſhall 
ſee next year the ſucceſs of this Negotiation. | 
The troubles with which France had been ſo long di- Aue of 
ſturbed, and which ſeemed to be a little appeaſed, were France: 


Thuanus. 
IV- zerai. 


As the King had no Children, and was thought incapable Holhnech. 
of having any, the Duke of Guiſe projected to ſeize the F. Panicti 
Throne, as deſcended from Charles the Great, This at 
leaſt is what ſeveral have accuſed him of, not -without 
great probability. But as Henry of Bourbon King of Na- 
varre, was become firſt Prince of the Blood, ſince the 
death of the Duke of Anjou, a pretence was to be found 
to exclude him from the Throne, otherwiſe it would not 
be poſſible for the Duke of Guiſe to execute his project. 
It was not difficult to find a pretence, ſince the King of 
Navarre profefled the Reformed Religion. So the Duke 


of Guiſe hiding his ambition under the veil of Religion, 
pretended to have no other view but to maintain the Ca- 


tholick Religion, which would be in great danger, if a 
Huguenot aſcended the Throne. The King, who knew 
his deſign, did his utmoſt to perſwade the King of Na- 
varre to change his Religion, and the Duke perceiving 
endeavours were uſed to break his meaſures, renewed the 
League firſt at Paris, and then in the Provinces. By 
this means he could have an Army ary on the firſt oc- 

upid, as to 1ma- 
gine, he only aimed at the preſervation of the Catholick 
Religion, Mean while, the Duke having notice, that 
the King would cauſe him to be arreſted, withdrew to 
his Government of Champagne, were on the laſt day of 
December, he ſigned a private League with the King of 
Spain, who, on pretence of Religion, ſought only to ſo- 
ment the troubles in France. But as the Duke would not 
have it appear, that he aſpired to the Crown, the Treaty 
ran, that the Cardinal of Bourbon ſhould be raiſed to the 
Throne, after the death of Henry III, and to that end, 
the King of Spain ſhould find fifty thouſand Crowns a 
month. Thus, by means of the Duke of Guiſe, Philip 11. 
kindled in France a flame which long conſumed that King- 


(1) Sir Amias Poxolet was alſo joined in the Commiſſion with him, to take care of Mary. She was then in Turhury Caſtle. Camden, RPE 

(2) This ears in April, Walter Raleigh Eſq; went to diſcover the Countrey adjoining to Florida in the We#- Indtes, and returned in Auguſt, bringing 
a p. 1369.—— Within the compaſs of this year alſo, Charles Mevil, the laſt Earl of Weſtmoreland of his 

Houſe, ended his life in a miſerable Exile. From this 281 — ( befides 


fix Earls of Weſtmoreland ) two Earls of Salizbury and Warwick, an Earl of 


errars of Ofley, Barons Latimers, Barons Abergavenny, one Queen, five Ducheſſes, not to 
reckon. Counteſſes and Baroneſſes, an Archbiſhop of York, and a great number of inferior Gentlemen. Camden, P. 501. 
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158%. dom, and hindered the French from thinking of the ac- 
quiſition of the Netherlands (1). r 

18 In the beginning of the year 1585, Elizabeth diſcovered 
pins, C. a Conſpiracy, of which William Parry was the Author, 
lee. He was a Gentleman of Wales, Member of the Houſe of 
Senden. Commons, and had fignalized his zeal for the . Catholick 
Religion in oppoſing alone a Bill preferred in the lower 

D'-wes. Houſe againſt the Feſuits. He ſpoke upon that occaſion 
F. 34% with ſo much paſhon and vehemence, that he was com- 
mitted to cuſtody (2), but [his ſubmiſſion being made] 

Hellinzh. he was in a few days readmitted into the Houſe. Hardly 
b. 1332--- was he at liberty, when Edmund Nevil, who claimed the 
3 Inheritance of the Earl of Maeſtmorelund lately deceaſed 
in the Low-Countries (3), accuſed him of conſpiring againſt 

the Queen ; whereupon he was ſent to the Tower, He 

owned, „ he had a deſign to kill the Queen, and was 

& perſwaded to it by Morgan an Engliſb Catholick Re- 

<« fugee in France; that he held Intelligence with Jeſuits, 

<« the Pope's Nuntios and Cardinals (4); that the better 

to deceive the Queen, and procure free acceſs to her 

<« perſon, he returned from France into England, and diſ- 

© covered the whole Conſpiracy to her; that afterwards, 

<« repenting of his wicked intention, he laid away his 
„dagger every time he waited on her, leſt he ſhould be 

© tempted to commit the murder; but at length, Car- 

© dinal Allen's Book, wherein he maintained it to be not 

only lawful, but honorable to kill Princes excommuni- 


c cated, falling into his hands, he read it, and felt him 


< ſelf ſtrongly encouraged to purſue his firſt deſign; that 
« Nevil his accuſer coming to dine with him, propoſed 
6 to attempt ſomething for the deliverance of the Queen 
© of Scots, to which he anſwered, he had a greater de- 
„ ſign in his thoughts; that a few days after, Nevil 
coming to ſee him, they reſolved to kill the Queen, 
© as ſhe rode abroad to take the air, and ſwore upon the 


© Bible to keep the ſecret ; but that in the mean while, 


«© Nevil hearing the news of the Earl of /Ye/tmoreland's 
death, accuſed him, in hopes of procuring the Earl's 
Inheritance, to which he laid claim.” Upon this con- 
feſſion, he was condemned and executed. | 
7. Parlia- This Conſpiracy occafioned the Parliament to take ex- 
ment cor= traordinary care of the Queen's and the Kingdom's welfare, 
+ 535 The General Aſſociation was admitted, approved, and con- 
44 againg firmed by unanimous conſent (5). It was alſo enacted, 
be Alien of © that twenty-four [or more] Commiſſioners choſen and 
Scots. appointed by the Queen ſhould make inquiſition, con- 
« cerning thoſe who ſhould endeavour to raiſe a Rebellion 
in the Kingdom, or attempt the Queen's life, or claim- 
« ed any Right to the Crown of England. That the 
„ perſon for whom, or by whom any attempt ſhould be 
*© made, ſhould be utterly incapable of ſucceeding to the 
« Crown, deprived for ever of all Right and Title to it, 
<< and proſecuted to death, if declared guilty by the four 
and twenty Commiſſioners.“ | | 
It was impoſſible not to ſee, that the Queen of Scots 
was directly aimed at, for whoſe ſake all theſe plots were 
contriving. Wherefore, very probably, from this time 
her death began to be determined ; the two Queens be- 
ing no longer able to ſubſiſt together. The Council of 
England at leaſt was of this opinion. Mary doubted not 
that the Law was enacted againſt her. Perhaps ſhe would 
have prevented the fatal effects of it, could ſhe have re- 
ſolved to renounce all correſpondence in the Kingdom, 
and in foreign Countries, But ſhe had not the prudence 
to take this wiſe courſe, or perhaps, to avoid the ſnares 
laid for her, nor was quick-ſighted enough to perceive, ſhe 
only ſerved for a blind to her pretended friends, to exe- 
cute other projects. N 
The Parliament was not contented with this ſevere Sta- 
__ 110 tute for the Queen's preſervation. It was farther enac- 
Statut. c. 25 ted, That all Popiſh Prieſts ſhould depart the Realm 
| * within forty days: That thoſe who ſhould afterwards 
return, ſhould be guilty of High-Treaſon : That to 
e receive or harbour them ſhould be Felony.” It was 
declared alſo, „That thoſe who were educated in foreign 
„ Seminaries, if they returned not into England within 


A 
La 


March 2. 


„ ſix months [after notice,] and made not their ſubmiſſi- 


* on [within two days after their return] before a Biſhop, 
© or two Juſtices of Peace, ſhould be guilty of High- 
„ Treaſon, That if any Perſon ſubmitting himſelf, 


„ ſhould within ten years approach the Court, or. come 


of ENGLAND. Vol. II. 


* within ten miles thereof, his ſubmiſſion ſhould be void. 
That thoſe who ſhould directly or indireftly, convey 
© any money to ſtudents, or others in ſuch Seminaries, 


* ſhould incur the penalty of a Pramunire, loſs of Goods, 
and perpetual exile, That if any of the Peers of the 
Realm ſhould offend againſt this Act, they ſhould be 


„ brought to theit tryal by their Peers. That if any per- 
* ſon ſhould know any Popiſh Prieſt or Jeſuit, lurking 
© in the Kingdom, and ſhould not diſcover him within 
* four days, he ſhould be fined and impriſoned at the 
„Queen's pleaſure. , That if any Man ſhould be ſuſpect- 
< ed to be a Prieſt or Jeſuit, and refuſe to ſubmit himſelf 
to examination, he ſhould be impriſoned till he did ſub- 
mit. That they who ſhould ſend their Children to 
«© Popiſh Colleges or Seminaries, ſhould be fined in one 
* hundred Pounds Sterling. That if thoſe who were ſent 
<< thither, did not return within a year, they ſhould be 
© incapable to ſucceed as Heirs to any eſtate. That if the 
* Wardens of the Ports ſhould ſuffer any beſides Mer- 
© chants to croſs the Seas, without the Queen's licenſe, 
* {igned by ſix Privy-Counſellors, they ſhould be turned 
© out of their places. That the Maſters of Ships who 
«© received any Paſſengers without ſuch licenſe, ſhould 
& forfeit their Ships and Goods, ſuffer a year's impriſon- 
„ ment, and be incapable of exerciſing Navigation for 
<< the future.“ | 


This is the ſevereſt Act againſt the Catholicks in the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth. But they could blame only 
themſelves, or rather the indiſcreet zeal of ſome amongſt 
them, who never ceaſed plotting againſt the Queen, and 
endeayoring to ſet the Qucen of Scots on the throne of 
England. Even this Statute was not capable of ſtopping 


15885. 


them, till at laſt they carried their zeal to ſuch a height, 


that the deſtruction of one of the Queens became neceſſa- 
ry for the preſervation of the other (6). 


Philip Earl of Arundel, eldeſt Son of the Duke of Nor- The Fons, 
fall, had, through the Queen's grace and favor, been re- Arundel :; 


ſtored in blood (7) and to his Father's eſtate three years 


app rhe leu 
as bert 


before, But afterwards he embraced the Catholick Re- gang ct 
ligion, and being twice cited before the Council to anſwer % 


to certain accuſations entered againſt him, was conhned 


April 25. 
Camden. 


to his own Houſe. Six months after he was releaſed, and Stow. 
came to the Houſe of Lords, but withdrew the very firſt ?: 797 


day, not to be obliged to be preſent at the Sermon. As 
he was extremely addicted to his Religion, he reſolved to 


leave the Kingdom to enjoy the free exerciſe of it, and be- 


fore his departure writ a Letter to the Queen, which was 
not to be delivered till after he was gone. The Letter 


was full of complaints, that his innocence was oppreſſed. 


He faid, that to avoid the misfortune befallen his Grand- 
father, and Father, and to ſerve God with freedom, ac- 


„ cording to his conſcience, he had refolved to quit the 


Kingdom, but not his Allegiance to his Sovereign?” 
But being betrayed by his own Servants, he was apprehended, 
as he was going to embark, and ſent to the Tower, 


Henry Percy Earl of Northumberland, brother to him The Fur of 
that was beheaded, was in the ſame Tower, having been Nerthum 


charged with being concerned in Throckmorton's Conſpi- 


berland 4 
binſelf. 


racy, and with holding correſpondence with the Lord Camdn. 


Paget and the Duke of Guiſe. June 21ſt this year he 
was found dead in his bed, ſhot with three bullets under 


Stow. 
p. 706, &c. 
Hollingſb. 


his left pap. As he was alone in his room, which was p. 14938 


bolted on the inſide, it was eaſy to ſee he had killed himſelf, 
The calm Elizabeth had enjoyed for ſome years, began 


Elizabeth . 


to be turned into Storms which threatened her from all rbr:arred 


quarters. This change muſt be aſcribed to three principal 
cauſes, The firſt was the Duke of Gui/z's power, which 
was almoſt equal to that of the French King himſelf. 
Phillip II.'s flouriſhing condition may be reckoned a ſecond, 
who, after acquiring the Kingdom of Portugal, was upon 
the point of reducing to his obedience the revolted Provin- 
ces of the Netherlands. The third was the hopes Queen 
Elizabeth's Enemies flattered themſelves with, of gaining 
the King of Scotland, and making uſe of him to invade 
England, I mention not the Court of Rome, or the Eng- 
liſh Catholicks, who always continued in the ſame diſpoſt- 
tion, ſo there was nothing new. in that reſpect, The 
Queen of Scots was ever the ſtumbling- block. It was ſhe 
that gave birth to all the contrivances. Her deliverance 
from captivity was deſired, in order to ſet on her head the 


(1) Henry, King of France, having the laſt year been choſen into the Order of the Garter, Queen Elizabeth ſent this year, in Fanuary, Henry Earl 


ef Derby to France, to inveſt the King with the Robes and Enſigns of the Order. Camden, p. cot. Stow, p. 700. 
(2) He faid, that the Bil] favoured of Treaſons, was full of blood, danger, deſpair, and terror to the Engliſb Subjects of this Realm, and full of confil- 


cations, &c, D'ewes, p. 340. 


(3) Rapin, by miſtake, calls him Henry, He claimed the Inheritance of the Nevilt Earls of Weſtmoreland, and the Title of Lud Lorimer as next Hcir- 


Male. Camden, p. 501. 


(4 During his ſtay abroad, he held a correſpondence with the Lord Burgh 


Tom. 3. p. 79, &c, 188. 


ley, pretending to be mighty zealous for Queen Elizabeth, See ; Strype's Ann. 


(5) This was done in the 4th Seſſion of the P+rli-ment, which met by prorogation Nowemb, 23. 1584, and was prorogued again March 29+ 1585. 10 
this Sefſion the Lords and Commons granted the Qleen two Fifteenths and a Subſidy ; and the Clergy a Subſidy of fix Shillings in the Pound, to be paid in 


three years. See Statut. 


(6) Beſides the two Acts already mentioned, it was alſo enacted in this Seſſion, That no Perſon ſhall be returned to ſerve vpon Jucies, but what has an 
Eſtate of Freehold Lands, Tenements, or Hereditaments, to the clear yearly value of four Pounds at the leaſt. a 


(7) As his Brother I mat was in the Pailtament he.d this year. See D'ctwet, p. 341, 342. 
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| Book XVII. 


Crown of England and Scotland, and reſtore by her means 
the Catholick Religion in both Kingdoms. Such was the 
ſcheme-of Elizabeth's enemies. She could not be ignorant 
of itz ſince they had purſued it from the beginning of her 
Reign; as, on her part, ſhe had made it her whole buſineſs 
to break their meaſures. But ſome advantages, ſhe had 
hitherto enjoyed, began to fail her. Theſe were firſt, the 
jealouſy between the Crowns of France and Spain which 
had reftrained both from attacking her openly. Secondly, 
the French Huguenats had been ſufficiently ſtrong to ſup- 
port themſelves, and diſable the Court from attempting 
any thing againſt England. Thirdly, whillt the affairs of 
the Confederates in the Netherlands were proſperous, they 
had ſo employed the Spanjh Forces, that it was not poſſi- 
ble for Philip II. to think ſeriouſly of foreign affairs. 
But at the time I am ſpeaking of, the ſcene was entirely 
altered. France was in ſuch a way, as Elizabeth could no 
longer build her ſafety upon the jealouſy between the 
French and Spaniſh Crowns, that foundation being grown 
too weak, The Duke of Guiſe, her mortal enemy, was 
more powerful in France than the King himſelf, and be- 
ſides, was ſupported by the King of Spain. Very pro- 
bably the Huguenots would be entirely oppreſſed, and the 
Lmw-Ceuntries ſoon brought under the Spanihh yoke, after 
which, there was no doubt, England would be invaded. 
Elizabeth therefore was to think betimes of preventing the 
impendent danger, or reſolve to ſuſtain alone the efforts of 
her enemies, Paas nes required, that ſhe ſhould in the firſt 
place try to avoid the aſſaults which were preparing againſt 
her, without neglecting however the means of withſtand- 
ing them, if ſhe ſhould be forced to it. The ſcheme ſhe 
laid was this, as will plainly appear in the ſequel. Firſt, 
ſhe reſolved to make Alliances, if poſſible, with the two 
| Northern Crowns and the German Proteſtants, though it 
were only to raiſe the jealouſy of her enemies. Secondly, 
to ſend a ſtrong aid to the Confederates of the Low-Coun- 
tries, to keep the King of Spain employed there. "Thirdly, 
to aſſiſt the French Huguenots, to prevent their being too 
eaſily oppreſſed, knowing the Duke of Guiſe would be un- 


1535. 


able to attempt any thing againſt her, ſo long as the civil 


Wars held him employed in France. Laſtly, ſhe thought 


there was no better way to break her enemies meaſures, . 


than to endeavour, if poſſible, to have the King of Scot- 
land in her power, or, if that failed, to raiſe troubles in 
Scotland, which ſhould hinder that young Prince from 
| framing projects detrimental to England. It is alſo very 
likely, that at this time the death of the Queen of Scots 
was determined, ſince her Life was the foundation of all 
the Plots againſt Elizabeth both at home and abroad. At 
leaſt, if this reſolution was not abſolutely taken, very pro- 
bably, Elizabeth and her Council were determined not to 
ſpare Mary, when the neceſſity of affairs required her to 
be ſacrificed to the publick ſafety. I own this is only a con- 
jecture, but it is built upon the ſituation of Elizabeth's at- 
fairs at that time. | | 


To execute the firſt part of her ſcheme, ſhe ſent 


8 Sir Thomas Bodley into Germany and Denmark, to endea- 
= mn, vour to perſuade the Proteſtant Princes to make a League 
Camden. defenſive with England (1). He had orders, among other 
5 things, to acquaint the King of Denmark, that the Duke 
of Lorrain, when he courted Elizabeth, pretended a right 
to the Crown of Denmark, as Grandſon to Chriſtiern II. 

by his Daughter. I do not know the ſucceſs of Bodley's 
negotiations; but as Elizabeth was extremely frugal of her 

money, it is likely, ſhe uſed not the propereſt means to 

gain the German Princes to her intereſt. I ſhall ſpeak pre- 

ſently of the ſecond and third Articles of Elizabeth's 

ſcheme, relating to France and the Netherlands. As to 

the fourth concerning Scotland, we find it explained in 

Melvil's Memoirs, if we may however give entire credit 

to this Author, who ſeems extremely prejudiced againft 

: Elizabeth, es N 
betritt: The King of Scotland being determined to marry, caſt 
14 — 79 2 his eyes on the King of Denmar#'s eldeſt Daughter, who, 
ee, having ſome notice of it, reſolved to ſend an Embaſly into 
eee, Scotland, under colour of propoſing an Alliance between 
= 1M, the two Kingdoms, and withal to give King James an op- 


1 : W ». 158, 16;, portunity to propoſe his Marriage. Metvil pretends, Eliza- 


beth having intelligence of the project, reſolved to uſe her 
endeavours to render it abortive (2), Not that this Mar- 


riage was unſuitable for the King of Scozland, but it was 
burg, and the Landgrave of Heſſe. 


Camden, p. 504. 


ſo abuſed, offered to lend them Money, Sc. See Mevil, p. 162, 163. 
(5) Rapin calls him Patrick. See Melvil, p. 167). 
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requiſite for Elizabeth that he ſhould not marry, unleſs 1385. 
he would take an Engl/bþ Wife of her chuſing, or rather, 

ſhe wiſhed to have him in her power before he was mar- 

ried, She writ to him therefore, that, to preſerve with 

him always a good underſtanding, ſhe intended to fend an 
Ambaſlador, who ſhould reſide at his Court, not to trouble 

his Majeſty with buſineſs, but entertain him with merry 
diſcourſe, and bear him company in his recreations: That Comer, 
ſhe had choſen for that purpoſe Edward MMotton, a man of ? ee. 
wit and a great Traveller, imagining he would be very 

proper to divert him agreeably, and hoped he would take 

great delight in his conve: ſation, Mieluil, who was order- Nele. 
ed to receive this Ambaſiador, remembred to have ſeen ? '-* 
him formerly at Paris, at his Uncle Dr. Mottan's, the 
Engliſh Ambaſſador, and that, young as he was, he had 
inſnared that able Miniſter, the old Conſtable 1Jontms- 
morency (3). He warned the King of it, who regarded it b. 162. 
not, On the contrary, he made this Ambaſſador partner 

of all his pleaſures, and one of his greateſt Favorites, 

The Daniſh Ambaſladors being arrived in Scotland, 47»: if 
Motton and ſome of the King's Miniſters fo ordered it,“ _ 
that they received ſo many mortifications, that they were © 5 
going to return in very great diſcontent (4). But Melvil b. 165. 106, 
informing them of the ſtate of Affairs, perſuaded them to 
have patience, and indeed, the King being undeceived of 
ſome notions inſtilled into him againſt the King of Den- 
mark, ſent them back better ſatisfied. Shortly after he b. 167, 
diſpatched Peter Young (5) his Almoner to the ſame Prince, 
to thank him for his Embaſſy, and to acquaint him that he 
would very ſoon ſend Ambaſſadors to him. The real mo- 
tive of Young's voyage was to ſee the King of Denmar#'s 
two Daughters, and inform the King his maſter of their 
qualifications, | | | | 

In the mean while, the Earl of Arran's credit ſenſibly Francis 
decreaſed, by the addreſs of the maſter of Gray his Rival, ae Pope 
who knew better how to manage the King. Moreover, Camden. 
Motton helped with all his power to ruin the Favorite; for, Melvil. 
beſides that Elizabeth had no farther need of him ſince * * 
ſhe had won Gray, he was a man on whom ſhe could not 
much rely, An accident alſo on the borders did the Earl 
of Arran great injury. Thomas Carr the Laird of Ferni- 
hurft, who had married his Niece, holding a conference July 16: 
with Sir Francis Ruſſel (6), the Earl of Bedford's Son, 
upon affairs relating to both Kingdoms, an Englihman 
being taken pilfering, raiſed a quarrel between the two 
Guards (7), wherein Ruſſel was flain. The Engli/h Am- 
baſſador made great noiſe about this affair, pretending the 
Earl of Arran had ſtirred up this quarrel by his Nephew, 
to breed a rupture between the two Kingdoms. Upon his 
complaints, the Earl of Arran was confined to his own 
_ and Fernihur/t ſent to priſon, where he died quickly 

8 RES 

Elizabeth having notice of this fact, demanded a ſolemn We Queen 
reparation. James did not refuſe it: but pretended h _ 5 
could do nothing before he had proofs. This was not — 
eaſy, by reaſon of the cuſtom mentioned elſewhere, which 
allowed not the evidence of the Engliſb againſt the Scots, or 
of the Scots againſt the Engliſb, concerning what paſſed on 
the borders. This difficulty cauſing the affair to be pro- Sbe ſufirs 
longed, and the Earl of Arran having his liberty, Eliza- {5 ich 
beth took occaſion to permit the Scotch fugitives, who had en bone. 


k return bomes 
fled into England, to return home. J/etton being informed Camden. 


of the Queen's deſign, laboured to corrupt ſeveral Scotch 
Courtiers (8), and gain them to Elizabeth's intereſt, If 
Aelvil is to be credited, the King's greateſt confidents 
were of this number. Wherefore Hatton, finding himſelf Wotton re- 
ſo well ſupported, formed the project to ſurpriſe the King mn * 
in Sterling Park and carry him into England. But being King f 
diſappointed, he reſolved to force the Guard of the Caſtle, Soria: 
and had now prepared every thing neceſſary to execute his b. 167,168. 
deſign, when the King having ſome intelligence of it, 
broke his meaſures, by a ſudden departure from Sterling. | 
Then Wotton perceiving he was diſcovered, privately re- He * 
tired without taking leave, This was the Man ſent by ,“ “ 
Elizabeth to King James, to entertain and divert him. | 
But all the danger was not over. James was ſurround- Teil vet 
ed with perſons who correſponded with the fugitives, and {wn 
hindered him from providing for his ſafety. The fugitive Niebil. 
Lords were now entered Scotland, where they had drawn p. 168, 169. 
together three thouſand Men, and were marching directly Camden: 


5 | ; Spotiſwood. 
to Sterling, where the King was returned, without any . 


(1) He was ſent to the King of Denmark, the Elector- Palatine, the Dukes of Saxony, Wirtenberg, Brunſevick, and Lunenburg, the Marquiſs of Branden- 


(2) The Earl of Arran had promiſed her, that he would not let the King marry within the ſpace of three years. Meluil, p. 166. 
8 See towards the end of Queen Mary's Reign, where mention is made of this ſnare, 


46. | 
4) They were ſeveral times upon the point of returning to their Country. Wotton was b deceitful, that he frequently viſited them, ſeemed ſorry they were 


os And Sir Fobn Forfler, Wardens of the middle Marches. Camden, p. 505. The Earl of Bedford, Sir Francis's Father, died the next day, Stow, 


p 709. 
(7) The Scots were about three thouſand in number, and the Engliſh not above three hundred. Camden, p. 505- 
| Rn 3 the Earl of Bothwell, the Lord Humes, Maxwell — created Earl of Morton, Patrick Gray, Helundun, Juſtice-Clerk, and Maitland, Lord 
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They ſe! xe 
abe King's 
Perſon, 


and are 
reſtored, 


Treaty abou 


Camden. 
Hollingſh . 


p. 1411, &c. 


Stow. A 


precaution taken at Court to ſtop their proceedings. This 
negligence, cauſed by the Traitors about the King's perſon, 
afforded the Male- contents an opportunity to come to the 
Gates of Sterling, where the King was ſo ſurpriſed, that he 
was forced to put himſelf into their hands: but the Earl 
of Arran had time to eſcape, The Male- contents having 
the King in their power, treated him with ſuch reſpect 
and ſubmiſſion, that they perſuaded him at length they 
were not his enemies, as he had been made to believe. He 
owned, he had been miſled by Arran's pernicious Coun- 
ſels, and conſented that the exiles ſhould be reſtored to 
their Eſtates, By this revolution, Elizabeth had the ſatis- 
faction to ſee the King of Scotland guided by Counſellors 
from whom ſhe had nothing to fear, whereas before, ſhe 
was under continual apprehenſions with reſpect to the af- 


! fairs of that Kingdom. Shortly after, Colonel Stewart going 


the King's YT os ae . 7 
asel, to Copenhagen, began there a Treaty about the King's 
Melvil Marriage with one of the Princeſſes of Denmark. 

n In the mean time, the affairs of the United Provinces 


were in ſo dangerous a ſituation, that the States could no 
longer hope to withſtand the King of Spain, unleſs they 
were ſtrongly aſſiſted. Henry III. having refuſed the So- 
vereignty offered him by the States, they applied to Eli- 
zabeth, who alſo refuſed it, for fear of engaging in a very 
troubleſome affair. She perceived, the War, ſhe ſhould 
be obliged to wage with Spazr, for the preſervation of this 
Sovereignty, would draw her into extraordinary charges, 


p. 707, Kc. Which ſhe ſhould not be at liberty to leſſen as ſhe pleaſed. 


She choſe rather, in purſuance of her Scheme, to give the 


States a powerful aid, and the King of Spain a diverſion, 


becauſe this aid might be increaſed or leflened, according 


The Queens to the ſituation of her affairs. She made therefore a 


Treaty with 


the States. 
Act. Pub. 


XV. P- 7935 
&c. 


Treaty with them, promiſing to find them five thouſand 
Foot (1), and a thouſand Horſe, under the Command of 
an Engliſh General, It was agreed, ſhe ſhould pay theſe 
T roops during the war, on condition of being repaid at 


8 d 9 * 
Se the end of the war, namely, in the firſt year of the 
p- $355 peace, the expences advanced in the firſt year of the war, 


and the reſt in four years: That for ſecurity of payment, 


Flyſhing and Rammekins in Zealand, and the Briel in 
Holland, ſhould be delivered into her hands: That the 
Governors, ſhe ſhould place there (2), ſhould exerciſe no 
Authority over the Inhabitants : That the money being 
repaid, theſe places ſhould be reſtored, not to the King 
of Spain, but to the States: That the Enghfþ General, 


and two others, whom ſhe ſhould name, ſhould have a 


place in the Council of State, and no Peace or Truce be 
made, without a mutual conſent : That if the Queen 
ſhould ſend a Fleet to Sea, the States ſhould be obliged to 
join it with an equal number of Ships, under the Com- 
mand of the Engliſb Admiral: Laſtly, That the Ports 
ſhould be open and free to both Nations (3). | 


The Farlef This Treaty being concluded, the Queen appointed for 


Leiceſter 5 General of her auxiliary Forces, the Earl of Leicefter, for 
made General 


of the Eng Whom ſhe had ever a great affection; but he came not 
liſh Treeps. into Flanders till about the end of the year. Some time 


75 ow . after, ſhe publiſhed a Manifeſto, wherein ſhe alledges as a 
The Queen's reaſon for her aiding the conſederate Provinces, that the 


Manijefic: Alliance between the Kings of England, and the Princes 


Stow- „ of the Netherlands, was not ſo much between their per- 
Comp. Hiſt. 


F. II. p.654. ſons, as between their reſpective States. Whence ſhe in- 


ſet aſide the King of Navarre. That done, under colour 


She ſends a 


Fleet into 
America 


againſt the 


ferred, that, without breach of this Alliance, ſhe might 
aſſiſt the Inhabitants of the Low-Countries, oppreſſed by 
the Spaniards. _ 12 
Mean while, as ſhe judged this reaſon would not be ſa- 
tisfactory to the King of Spain, and that he would, doubt- 
leſs, conſider this extraordinary aid given his rebellious 


Spaniards. Subjects, as a declaration of war, ſhe reſolved to prevent 
2 him. Jo that purpoſe, ſhe, equipped a Fleet of one 
p. 1401. and twenty fail, whereon were embarked, two thouſand 


three hundred Soldiers, beſides Mariners, to carry war 
into America, where the Spaniards little expected any 
ſuch thing. The Fleet was commanded by the Earl of 


Carliſle, who had under him the famous Sir Francis 


Drake (4). The Engliſb immediately took St. Jago, one 
of the Iſles of Cape Verd. Aſter that, they failed to St. 
Domingo, or Hiſpaniola, and became maſters of the Capital. 
Having ſpent there all January, of the year 1586, they 


went and took Carthagena. Then they burnt the Towns 


of St. Antonio, and St. Helena in Florida, A violent 


(1) Of which Sir Je Norris was appointed General. Speed, p. $55, 


ic | | nes | 
(2) Sir Philip Sidney was appointed Governor of Fluſhing, and Sir Thomas Cecil of the Briel. Rymer's Fad. Tom. XV. p. $01, $02, | 
(3) The King of Sweden, when he heard of this Treaty, ſaid, Queen Elizabeth bas now taken the Diadem from ber bead, and adventured it upon the 


doubt ful Chance of War. Camden, p. 508. 


(4) Sir Francis Drake was Admiral of the Fleet, and Chriftopber Carliſle General of the Land Forces. Camden, p. 509. 

(5) Keeping on their Courſe along a deſolate Coaſt, they lighted upon ſome Engliſhmen, who had planted themſelves in Virginia, ſo named in honour of 
the Virgin Queen Elizabeth 5 and whom Sir Walter Raleigh had, in April this year, carried over thither for a Colony. See Helling. p. 1401... 
Ralph Lane, one of them, came home with Drake, and was the firſt that brought Tobacco into England. Camden, p. 50g. Tobacco was fo named from 


the Iſland 7chago, one of the Caribbee Iſlands, where it plentifully grows. 


(6) He failed with two Ships, ſet forth at the Charge of William Sanderſon, a Globemaker, and other Londoners, Camden, p. 510. | 
(7) This year alſo, Licence was granted to ſeveral Merchants of London to trade to Barbary, Camden, p. 510.——In January this year, died Edvard 
Fynes Lord Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, and Lord High-Admiral, and was buried at Windſor, He was ſucceeded by Charles Lord Howard of Effingham 


Stezo, p. 700, 70g. 


(3) He came before, in 1580, to ſellicit for Succours but could not obtain any. See Stype's An. Tem, I. p. 619. 


ing to relieve the Caſtle of Angers, which was beſieged, 


received him very civilly, and as ſhe knew the enemies of 


of ENGLAND. Vol. II. 


Storm diſperſing the Fleet, as they were going upon new 
Expeditions, they joined not again till they came into Eng- 
land (5), where they brought a booty valued at ſixty 
thouſand pounds Sterling; but in this Expedition ſeven 
hundred Men periſhed. | 

At the ſame time, John Davis, an Engliſhman, went (6) De 1 
in ſearch of a ſhorter paſſage, through the North of Ame- Sti WR .! 


155. F 


rica, to the Ea/i-Indies. The Ice preventing his paſſing, = Neth 1 — 
he long roved on the northern Seas, and accidentally difſ. (4 
covered a Streight, under the polar Circle, which {till WS 
bears his name, but was not what he ſought (7). 4. 

Before I leave the year 1585, it will be neceſſary to 4 mL 1. 
relate what paſſed in France. After the Duke of Guyifs Frone. Fri: - 
had concluded his Treaty with the King of Spain, he 2 C8. 
tried all ways to corrupt the French, and gain them to his b. Dang e 
party. His aim was to ſeize the Crown, either before or 1. 
after Henry III's death. He could not expect, that the . 


King, who hated him mortally, would countenance his 
deſign; and on the other hand, he had no manner of co- 
lour to aſpire to the Crown, except his pretended deſcent 
from the Houſe of Charles the Great. And even in that 
caſe, the Duke of Lorrain, head of that Houſe, would have 
been before him. To aflert therefore ſo extraordinary a 
Title, the people's affection, and a religious zeal, were to 
ſupply all defects, otherwiſe there was not the leaft ap- 
pearance, that, in cold blood, the French ſhould ſet on 
the Throne, after the King's death, a foreign Prince, in 1 
prejudice of the King of Navarre, who was deſcended Wn. 
from St. Lewis. To accompliſh his projet, the Duke of 
Cuiſe began, by means of his Emiſſaries, to diſparage the 1 
King, as a favourer of Heretichs, and to rouze the zeal of 1 
the Catholicks againſt the Huguenots, and particularly 1 
againſt the King of Navarre, and the Prince of Conde, 

who profeſſed the Reformed Religion, after a publick MW 
abjuration. Mean while, as the Duke of Guiſe did not 1 
think proper to diſcover his deſigns, he publiſhed a Mani- 1 
feſto in the Cardinal de Bourbon's name, wherein he pre- 1 
tended to demonſtrate, that the Crown belonged to the = 
Cardinal after the King's death. Not that he deſired ta E 5 
place him on the Throne; but it was ſufficient, firſt, to 


5 
hs 
a 


of hindering the Throne from being filled with a Here- op, 

tick, he poſſeſſed himſelf of ſeveral places, pretending how- . 

ever, it was for the King's ſervice, and the good of the * 

Realm. | e : / E 
The life led by the King for ſome time, cauſed: him to Mere 


forfeit the eſteem of moſt of his Subjects. The Duke of 


Guiſe's intrigues, who repreſented him as a favorer of He- 3 mo 
reticks, becauſe he ſupported the Houſe of Bourbor's title, . 
helped alſo to alienate the people from him. In ſhort, o. 
the Court of Rome, the Clergy, the Friers, were for the LS 
Duke of Guiſe, and ſerved him to the utmoſt of their __ 
power. So, the King, being unable to reſiſt, was forced WW - 
to forſake the King of Navarre, publiſh an Edict againſt 1 
the Huguenots, and join with the Duke in their extirpa- WS © 
tion. Nay, he had the vexation to be obliged to give him Ho. 
the Command of the Army. OE 2 | 

The King of Navarre, and the Huguenots, finding Elizabeth 
themſelves thus attacked, aſſembled all their Forces in their 5 

h . igurnote | 

abſence. But theſe Forces were ſo inconſiderable, in com- ca EE 
pariſon of their Enemies, that there was no likelihood of T.. pee 
withſtanding them long. The Prince of Condé, attempt- 1 


was ſuddenly ſurrounded by enemies, and forced to ſteal 
away from his army, and fly into England. Elizabeth 


the Huguenots were alſo hers, promiſed to aſſiſt him (8). 
It was not without reaſon that ſhe concerned herſelf with 
the affairs of the Huguenots, ſince the League was not 
limited to their deſtruction , but aimed at the ruin of 
the Proteſtant Religion throughout Europe, and eſpeci- 
ally in England. Of this had been ſeen a very ſenſible 
proof this ſame year. Gregory XIII. dying in April, Six- 
tus V. his Succeſſor, thundered immediately the Cenſures 
of the Church againſt the King of Navarre, and the 
Prince of Conde, calling them not only Hercticks and Re- 
lapſes, but alſo a baſtard Progeny. Hence it was eaſy to 
ſee, how much the Pope countenanced the Duke of 
Guiſe's deſigns, and the Queen of England might infer, 
how great reaſon ſhe had to fear, if this Duke ſhould one 


day 
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1586. 
Elizabeth 


complain of 
the Authority 
e by the 


Book XVII. 


ginning of the year 1586, was received as a Guardian 
Angel (1). The States, under colour of expreſſing their 
gratitude to Elizabeth, declared him (2) Governor, and 


dates i: tbe Captain-General of Holland, Zealand, and the United- 


Earl of 
Leiceſter» 
Grotius. 
Camden · 
Strada. 
Stow. 

p. 7 12+ 
Hollingſh. 
p. 1420. 


Camden. 


Provinces, and inveſted him with almoſt an abſolute 
power (3). Very probably, their aim was to engage the 
Queen farther than ſhe intended. She had refuſed the of- 
fered Sovereignty, and it was deſigned to give it her in 
ſome meaſure, whether ſhe would or no, by inveſting her 
General with almoſt a Sovereign Authority. But Elixa- 
beth was too wiſe to be enſnared by this artifice. She 
ſharply complained to the States of this ſort of deceit, 
and gave withal the Earl of Leice/ter a ſevere reprimand, 
for accepting the honour, without having firſt conſulted 
her. She told him, he had acted directly contrary to her 
intention, ſince ſhe had publickly declared in her Mani- 
ſeſto, that ſhe was very ready to relieve her diſtreſſed 
neighbours, but never meant to aſſume any power over 
them (4). The States excuſed themſelves, by ſaying, the 
neceſſity of their affairs had obliged them to confer ſuch 
an Authority on the Earl of Leicgſter, that he might be 
the better able to heal their diviſions, which put them in 
continual danger of periſhing : That they could not re- 
voke the Authority granted to her General, without great 
inconveniences, and had not however diveſted themſelves 
of the ſupreme power. The Earl of Leice/ter appeaſed the 
Queen by his ſubmiſſions, In fine, ſhe conſented the Pa- 


tent ſhould ſubſiſt ; but intimated to the States, they vain- 
ly hoped to induce her to accept of the Sovereignty of their 
Country, and that her intention was to keep within the 
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bounds ſhe had preſcribed to herſelf, that is, not to be 


obliged to aſſiſt them any farther than her affairs would 
permit. e 
The Earl of Leicgſter, a Man of great pride and am- 
bition, was no ſooner clothed with this exorbitant power, 
than he began ſecretly to form projects, deſtructive of the 


Liberties of the Country he was come to defend. At 
leaſt, this is what all the Dutch Hiſtorians tax him with. 


They pretend, his deſign was to render himſelf Sovereign 
or perpetual Dictator of the Provinces, with whoſe Govern- 
ment he had been entruſted. He made uſe of ſuch means, 
as bred an univerſal diſcontent againſt him. In ſhort, 
after a Campain, wherein he performed no great exploits, 


he returned to England, to take proper meaſures to facili- 


tate the execution of his projects, and probably, to per- 
ſuade the Queen to ſupport him (5). „ 
W hilſt France and the Netherlands were in commotion, 
Elizabeth wiſely provided for her own and her People's 
Security, This the did not only by aſſiſting the Hugue- 
nots and the conſederate Provinces, but alſo by prevent- 
ing the dangers which might come from Scotland, in caſe 
the King of Spain and Duke of Guiſe ſhould be ever 
able to invade her (6). The preſent juncture was very 
favorable. The King of Scotland had about him only men 
well- affected to the Reformed Religion, and the intereſt of 


England. This opportunity therefore was not to be neg- 


lected, of ſtrictly uniting the two Kingdoms; this union 


1 ages An. being of the utmoſt conſequence to Elizabeth. According- 


pi. 304, &c. 
Camden. 


ly the uiſpatched Randolph to King James, to repreſent 


to him, that the enemies of the Proteſtant Religion openly 


joining together ſor its deſtruction, it was the intereſt oſ 
the Proteſtant States to unite alſo for their common de- 
fence. That England and Scotland were the bulwarks of 
the true Religion, and the union of their Forces the only 
poſſible means to preſerve it. That therefore, ſhe thought 
it their common intereſt to join in a league ſor the defence 


of their Religion, againſt all who ſhould attempt to deſtroy 


it, at leaſt in England and Scotland, The better to per- 
ſuade the King to do what the Queen deſired, Randolph 
told him, that as his Revenues were extremely diminiſhed, 
by reaſon of the Troubles which had ſo long aMiQted his 
Kingdom, the Queen was willing to grant him a Penſion 


2j. E L I Z AB E T H. 


day become King of France, being ſupported by the Pope, 
and the Spaniard. Upon this account it was, ſhe ſupplied 
the Prince of Cond? with fifty thouſand Crowns, to aſſiſt 
him in maintaining the war, and lent him ten Ships, with 
which he raiſed the blockade of Rochelle, 
The Earl of Leiceffer being arrived in Holland the be- 


to aſſiſt him in ſupporting his Dignity (7). Fames readily 
conſented to what was propoſed to him, but on condition, 
nothing ſhould be done in England in prejudice to his right 
to the Crown of that Kingdom, and this article, with that 
of the Penſion, be inſerted in the Treaty. Randolph an- 
ſwered, he did not believe that would be poſſible. As to the 
Penſion, he faid, if it was put into the Treaty, the Queen 
would ſeem to be tributary to Scotland, to which ſhe would 
never agree. As to the article of the Succeſſion, the Queen 
could not ſettle it by a publick Treaty, without the con- 
currence of the Parliament, and the diſcuſſion of ſuch an 
affair might retard the Treaty too long, and perhaps give 
birth to great difficulties, becauſe of the Queen his Mo- 
ther's Religion: but he did not queſtion, Elizabeth would 
be very willing to fatisfy him in thoſe two points, by 
means of two ſecret articles, 
this expedient, Deſneval the French Ambaſſador did all 
that lay in his power to diſſuade him from this League. 
He told him, that Elizabeth's aim was only to ſecure her- 
ſelf from the attacks of thoſe who were combined for the 
deliverance of Queen Mary. That it was a ftrange thing 
he ſhould think. of uniting with a Queen, who kept his 
Mother in priſon, againſt thoſe who were labouring to free 
her from captivity, He added, the King his Maſter could 
not but conſider this league as an expreſs breach of the 
ancient Alliance between France and Scotland. Fames an- 
ſwered, that the Queen his Mother's misfortunes proceeded 
wholly from her own Friends, who, under colour of ſerv- 
ing her, only aimed at executing their own Projects. 


That, as to the alliance between France and Scotland, he 


did not fee wherein he ſhould violate it, fince France pre- 
tended not to break it, when, without ſignifying it to 
him, ſhe made a league defenſive with England. 
James having reſolved upon what the Queen deſired, the 
Plenipotentiaries of the two Kingdoms met at Berwick, and 
ſigned a Treaty of Alliance and ſtricter Amity between the 
two Crowns (8), | 

The motive of the Treaty was, that whereas the Princes, 
who called themſelves Catholicks, were entered into leagues 
for extirpating the Proteſtant Religion, not only in their 


ceſſary, the Proteſtants ſnould unite for its defence. 


therefore the Queen of England and King of Scotland did 


agree upon the following articles. 
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| 1. By this Treaty, they ſhould be obliged to defend the 
Evangelical Religion againſt all thoſe who ſhall attack it in 


either Kingdom. 


II. This league ſhall be offenſive and defenſive againſt 


thoſe who ſhall hinder the free exerciſe of the ſaid Religion 


in either of the two Kingdoms, all other Treaties and Al- 


liances to the contrary notwithſtanding. 
III. If one of the two Parties be invaded, the other ſhall 


not directly or indirectly aſſiſt the invader, notwithſtand- 
ing any Alliance or Treaty formerly entered into. 


IV. If England be invaded in any parts remote from 


Scotland, the King of Scotland ſhall find the Queen of Eng- 


land two thouſand Horſe and five thouſand Foot, at the 
Queen's charges, from the day of their entring England; 
and in the like caſe, the Queen ſhall ſend the King of Scot- 
land ſix thouſand Foot, and three thouſand Horſe. 

V. If England be invaded in any place within ſixty miles 
of Scotland, the King of Scotland ſhall draw together all his 
forces, and join the ſame with the Queen's, in order to 


purſue the invaders for the ſpace of thirty days together, 


or if neceſſity require, for ſo * time as the Vaflals of 
Scotland are bound to furniſh the King with Troops for the 
deſence of the Kingdom. 


VI. If Ireland be invaded, the King of Scotland ſhall 


hinder the inhabitants of the County of Argyle from en- 
tring in a hoſtile manner into that Kingdom. 

VII. The King and Queen ſhall mutually deliver all 
Rebels, who ſhall have attempted any thing againſt either 
of the two Kingdoms, or at leaſt, they ſhall compel them 
to retire from their Dominions. | 

VIII. Within fix months, Commiſſioners ſhall be ſent 
to compound and adjuft all differences, which have hap- 
pened on the borders between the two Nations, 


(7) He ſet out from England, December 8, with fifty Sail, and a ſplendid Retinue, being accompanied by the Earls of Ex, Oxford, and Northumberland 7 
the Lords Audley, W illougbby, Sheffield, Burroughs, and North ; Sir William Ruſſel, Sir Thomas Shirley, Sir Artbur Baſſet, Sir Walter Waller, Sir Gerwaſe 
Clifton, Sir Philip, Robert, and Henry Sidney, Sir William Pelbam, and other Knights, with a ſelect Troop of five hundred Gentlemen. Camden, p. 5 10. 


Stiww, p. 710, 711. 
(2) On Februgry 6. See Stow, p. 712. 


(3) He was attended with a noble Guard, and ſaluted by all Men with the Title of Your Excelleey, upon which he began to take upon him as if he were 


a perfect King. Camden, p. 511, 


(4) She alſo added theſe words, “ We little thought, that one whom we had raiſed out of the duſt, and proſecuted with ſuch ſingular favour above all others, 
* would with ſo great contempt have ſlitzhted and broken our Commands, in a matter of ſo great conſequence.” Camden, p. 511. 
(5) In an engagement near Zurphen, the learned and ingenious Sir Philip Sidney received a wound in the Thigh, of which he died, October 17 3 and was 


buried in St. Paul's Cathedral. Camden, p. 512. Stow, p. 737, 739. 


(6) The Jeſuits began about this time, to forge a new and pretended Title to the Succeſſion of the Kingdom of Eng/and for the Spantard ; and to that end, 
ſent into England one of their Society, to draw Noblemen and Gentlemen to the Spaniard's Party. Camden, p. 513 
(7) The intended Penſion was to be 5000 J. Sterling a year. Strype's Ann. Tom. III. p. 302. 


(8) This Lea 


gue was ſigned July 5- The Engliiſo Plenipotentiaries were, Edward, Earl of Rutland, William, Lord Euers, Vice-Preſident of the Council 


of the North, and 1bomas Randoipb, Eſq; And the Scottiſo were, Francis, Earl of Bathwell, Robert, Lord of Beyde, and dir Fames Home, Rymer's Ford. 


Tom. XV. p. 803. 
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IX. Neither of the two Princes ſhall make any Treaty, 
to the prejudice of the Articles of this preſent League, 
without the conſent of the other. 

X. This Treaty ſhall be ratified on both ſides by Let- 
ters- Patents. 

XI. This preſent Treaty ſhall in no way derogate from 
former Treaties between the two Kingdoms, or from 
thoſe before made by the two Crowns with any Princes 
or States, what relates to Religion excepted. As to the 
Article concerning Religion, it is agreed, this Alliance and 
League offenſive and defenfive ſhall remain firm and in- 
violate. | 2 

XII. The Treaties ſhall be confirmed by the States 
of Scotland, as ſoon as the King ſhall attain to the age of 
twenty-five years; and in like manner, the Queen ſhall 
cauſe it to be approved by the Parliaments of England and 


Ireland. 


Shortly after the concluſion of this League, a conſpira- 
cy was diſcovered in England, which colt the Queen of 
Feets her life. As this is one of the moſt important events 
of Queen Elizabeth's Reign, it will be neceſſary to relate 
all the particulars. But it is a fad thing, theſe particulars 
muſt be taken from the Annals of Elizabeth, written by 
Camden, a very ſuſpicious Author with reſpect to the 
Queen of Scots, In all the former Reigns, there is no re- 
markable event but what is traced, and in ſome meaſure 
cleared in the Collection of the Publick Afts. But as to 
this, all the Acts relating to Queen Mary are utterly de- 
{troyed (1), On the other hand, James I. Son of Mary, 
ſucceeding Elizabeth, there was not an Engliſoman who 


| dared to write in his Reign the truth of what paſſed in the 


former, whilſt the memory of it was yet freſh, Camden 
was the only perſon that undertook to publiſh the Annals of 
Queen Elizabeth's Reign, not ſo much to make known, 
as to diſguiſe, the events, as far as they concerned Queen 
Mary, and to give an air of innocence to whatever ſul- 
lied her reputation when alive. This evidently appears in 
his account of King Henry Stewart's murder, which has 
given occahon to preſume, he has been no faithfuller in 
what he ſays of Mary's trial and death. He affirms how- 
cver, he has followed the Memoirs of Edward Barker (2) 


principal Regiſter to the Queen, of Thomas Wheeler Pub- 


lick-Notary, Cryer of the Court of Canterbury, and other 
perſons of credit whom he does not name. I don't know 


whether the Memoirs he ſpeaks of were ever publiſhed, or 


are {till extant. Be this as it will, from Camden's Annals 
the following account is taken, for want of a more im- 
artial Hiſtorian. | | SET LA 

[//Villiam] Gifford Doctor of Divinity in the Seminary 
at Rheims, Gilbert Gifford (3) and Hodgeſon, Engliſh Prieſts, 
had inſtilled into one Fohn Savage their Countryman, that 
it would be a meritorious act to kill Elizabeth, and had 
cauſed him to vow it during the Eafter- Holidays this year 
1586 (4). At the ſame time, Ballard an Engliſh Prieſt 
of that Seminary, who had been in England, notwith- 


ſtanqding the prohibition, returned into France, where he 


had several conferences with Mendoza and the Lord Paget, 
how to invade England(5). As the chief end of the con- 
ſpiracy was to reſtore the Catholick Religion in England, 
the point was not only to make away El:zabeth, but forces 
alſo were to be ready to deliver Mary, and ſet her on the 


I brone of England. Theſe two projects could not be ſe- 


parated. Ballard was accompanied by one Maud, whom 
he thought a friend, but who was however Secretary Wal- 
ſengbam's Spy. | | | 

About I hitſuntide, Ballard was ſent back into England 
by the Conipirators, to gain proper perſons to facilitate 
the execution of the project. They told him, he would 
meet at Londen with a young Gentleman called Anthony 
Babington (6), whom he might truſt. This Babington, 
who was a zealous Catholick, having been lately in France, 
was gained there by the Biſhop of Glaſcaw, Marys Am- 
baſlador, and by Morgan an Engliſh fugitive, He was fo 
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prepoſſeſſed in favour of the Queen of Scots, that he was 
thought qualified for any enterprize, and for that reaſon 
had been recommended to Mary without his knowledge, 
So, upon his return to England, ſhe writ to him, and 
from that time he was employed to convey to her the 
letters which came from France, till ſhe was committed 
to the cuſtody of Sir Amias Poulet, and Sir Druz Drury. 
Then Babington, fearing the watchfulneſs of{ theſe new 
Keepers, would have nothing more to do with the Let- 
ters, either to or from her. 

Ballard, when he came to England, ſaw Babington, and 
imparted to him the deſign to invade England, free the 
Queen of Scots, and ſet her on the Throne. Babington 
anſwered, he very much doubted the poflibility of execut- 
ing this project ſo long as Elizabeth lived, Whereupon 
Ballard acquainted him alſo with Savage's vow, to which 
Babington replied, it was too hazardous to commit the 
execution of ſuch a deſign to a ſingle perſon ; that there 
ſhould be {ix at leaſt, and Savage, not to break his vow, 
might be one of the number (7). Then they conferred 
together how a foreign Army might be brought into the 
Kingdom, otherwiſe they judged, the death of Elizabeth 
would ſignify nothing. 

A few days after, Babington received, by an unknown 
hand, a Letter [in cypher] from the Queen of Scots, blam- 
ing him for his ſilence, and deſiring him to ſend her the 
Pacquet of Letters come from Morgan, and delivered by 
the French Ambaſlador's Secretary. Babington returned an 
anſwer, and after excuſing his ſilence by reaſon of his fear 


1586, 


Mary's 
Letter fa 


abington, 
Camden. 


of Powlet's and Drurys great watchfulneſs, imparted to 


her the plot he had laid with Ballard. In a ſecond Letter 
from Mary, of the 27th of Fuly, ſhe highly commended 
his zeal for the Catholick Religion, but adviſes him to 
attempt nothing till he was ſure of foreign aſſiſtance, Be- 
ſides this, ſhe preſcribed ſeveral things for executing the 
project, as to ſend privately for the Earl of Mſtmoreland, 
and the Lord Paget (8), She chalked out the way for 
her deliverance (9), and charged him to promiſe in her 
name, a good reward to the ſix perſons. 5 


Mean while, Babington had gained ſome other per- Fire tn 
ſons (10), among whom was Polly, Walſingbam's Spy, 


who by his means was daily informed of what paſſed 
among the Conſpirators. He learnt from him, that the fix 
who had ingaged to aſſaſſinate the Queen, were, Savage, 
Tilney, Charnoch, Abington, Tichbourn, and Barnwel, and 


ingage to 
kill the 
uten. 


Cam 


that they were all ſix drawn in one Picture, with Babington 


in the middle, and a certain Motto obſcurely ſignifying 
their deſign (11). Nay, he found means to ſhew this Pic- 


ture to the Queen, who knew only Rarnwel (12). She 


retained however the idea of their faces ſo well, that walk- 
ing abroad a little after, and ſeeing Barnwel, ſhe looked 
ſtedfaſtly on him, and then turning to the Captain of the 
Guard, ſaid, Am not I fairly guarded, that have not a Man 
in my Company that wears a Sword ? Ee | 
Babington was ſo impatient to ſee the foreign Succours 
ready to depart for England, that he gave Ballard money, 


who had undertaken to go into France and haften them. 
But as it was not eaſy to procure Paſſ-ports, Babington 


found means to be introduced to Secretary Walſingbam (13), 
who, knowing what he was, received him very civilly, 
and expreſſed a great value for him. Incouraged by this 


another for Ballard, under a counterfeit name, and af- 


kind reception, he defired a Paſſ-port for himſelf, and 


firmed, that by means of his friends at Paris, he ſhould 
diſcover many ſecrets concerning the Queen of Scots. Wal. 


ſingham commended his zeal, and promiſed him a good 
reward, if he did the Queen any conſiderable ſervice. He 
put him likewiſe in hopes of the Paſſ- ports he deſired. 


Polly was not the only perſon from whom Walſingham Gifford di. 


learnt the ſecrets of the Conſpiracy, Gilbert Gifford, who — 


had been employed to corrupt Savage, being ſent into Eng- 
land, to confirm the villain in his reſolution, ſerved at the 
ſame time to convey Letters to the Queen of Scots, and 
ſend back her anſwers, To make trial of his Fidelity, 


(1) Mr. Rapir, in his account of Rymer's Fed. ſuſpects, that King James I. ordered the Archives to be cleared of every Act relating to the Queen his 
Mother, on purpoſe to deprive Poſterity as far as poſſible of the knowledge of her affairs. Acta Reg. Vol. IV. p. 2. | 


(2) Rapin, by miſtake, calls him Stephen Parker. 


(3) Rapin has miſtaken the Chriſtian Names, which are reCtified from Camden and Holling ſb. 


(4) At the ſame time they wrote a fort of Paſtoral Letter to the Engliſh Roman Catholicks, not to diſturb the Government, or attempt any thing againſt 
their Queen; but to have recourſe to Tears, Prayers, Watchings and Faſtings, the only juſtifiable weapons of Chriſtians againſt Perſecution. They alſo 
got a Report ſpread, that George Gifford, one of the Queen's Gentlemen Penſioners, had ſworn her Majeſty's death, and had received a ſum of Money from 


the Duke of Guiſe for that purpole. All this was done to amuſe the Queen and Council. Camden, p. 515. 


for the Queen's Aſſaſſination, was Auguſt 24. J. 86. 


Thuanus ſays, that the day pitched upon 


(5) This was judged to be a very proper time, whilſt the beſt Eugliſe Troops were employed in the Netherlands, and the Spaniard, the Duke of 


Guiſe, and the Prince of Parma, ready to invade England. Camden, p. 515, 
(6) Of Dethick in Derbyſhire, Ibid, 


Camden · 


(7) Rapin ſays, Babington offered to be one of the ſix; which is a miſtake, for Bab ington tells Queen Mary in his Letter to her, that whilſt theſe fix 
Perſons were to commit the tragical execution (as he called it) he himſelf, with an hundred more, was at the ſame time to ſet her at liberty. Did. | 
(8) And to gain privately the Earls of Northumberland and Arundel, and the latter's Brothers to her Party. Alſo, that the Aſſociation amongſt 
ſhould be entered into, upon pretence that they ſtood in fear of the Puritans, There were likewiſe Commotions to be raiſed in Ireland. Jbid. ; 
(9) Either by overturning a Cart in the Gate, ſetting the Stables on fire, or carrying her away, as ſhe rid abroad for diverſion in the Fields, betwixt 


Cbartley and Stafford. Camden, p. 516. 


(10) Edward Windſor, Thomas Saliſbury of Denbighſhire, Charles Tilney, one of the Gentlemen Penſioners, Chidiae Tichbourne, Edward Abington, Ro- 
bert Gage of Surrey, Fobn Travers, and John Charnock of Lancaſhire, Fobn Jones, Barnwel an Iriſbman, and Henry Dun, Ibid. 


(11) The Motto was, Quorſum bac alio properantibus ? 


(12) Camden ſays, he had often come to her about the Earl of Kildare's buſineſss Camden, P. 516. 


(13) By Polly, Camden, ; 
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1586, ſeveral blank papers, made up like Letters, were ſent at 
firſt, and as it was known by the anſwers, that they were 
delivered, he was employed without ſcruple. Some time 
after, Gifford, whether ſtruck with remorſe, or allured 
with the hopes of reward, came to Walſingham, and in- 
formed him of all he knew. The Secretary received him 

% very kindly, and promiſed to uſe his Intereſt for him with 
be mats the Queen, and procure him a good reward, Then in- 
= 2%" ſtructing him how to behave, he ſent him to the place 
1 Pars Let- where the Queen of Scots was kept, with a Letter to 
5 rp Sir Amias Powlet, deſiring him to connive at the Bearer's 
4 ring Ac 


ter Anſwers 


corrupting one of his Servants to deliver Letters to the 
Queen of Scotland, and bring back her anſwers. But 
Poulet would not ſuffer any of his Domeſticks to be con- 
cerned in ſuch an Intrigue. He only hinted at a certain 
Brewer, whom he thought fit for the purpoſe, and who 
indeed ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted. By this means, 
Gifford conveyed to the captive Queen, Letters, whereof 
Ialſingham had taken copies (1), and received her an- 
ſwers, which were ſerved in the ſame manner, At length, 
when the Court was ſufficiently inſtructed, Ballard was 
apprehended, under colour, that being a popiſh Prieſt, 
he had entered the Kingdom without a licenſe. At this 
news, Babington was in the utmoſt conſternation, He 
recovered however out of his fright, as it did not appear, 


was ſaid at Court, intimating the diſcovery of the plot. 
He reſolved therefore to try to ſave Ballard, and to that 
end, repreſented to Walfingham, that he would be of great 
ſervice to him in France, to diſcover the ſecret practices 
of the Queen of Scots, and intreated him for his releaſe. 
Ialſingham laid the blame of Ballard's being arreſted, 
upon the watchfulneſs of the Spies, employed to diſcover 


e C:/pj- the popiſh Prieſts and Feſuits. He promiſed to endeavour 


= rators are 


to procure his releaſe, and fed him with hopes that the 


; oo ” Paſs-ports would be ready very ſoon, Mean while, he 
* camden»= ſo managed, that Babington was narrowly watched. In 
5 alles b. ſhart, Babington, and all the reſt of the Conſpirators 


„ 


= 4'ifcer2 ſuffered to ſpeak with her, conducted to London. 


27 cretaries. 
> Camden, 


were ſeized at the ſame time, and being ſeverally examin- 
ed, impeached one another, and diſcovered the whole 
plot (2). . | 
It is very likely, as I ſaid, that Queen Elizabeth's 
Council had refolved, on the firſt pretenſe, to put the 
Queen of Scots to death, Her life continually endangered 
Elizabeth's, and of this there was but too much reaſon to 
be convinced, by the late diſcoveries. So this opportunity 


| Mary's Pa- Was embraced, Great care was taken to hinder her being 
Ve all . informed of the taking of the Conſpirators, and Sir Thomas 
= {15-4 42 Gorges an Officer, was ſent to acquaint her with it, who 


ſurprized her with the news, juſt as ſhe had taken horſe 
to ride a hunting. She would have returned to her apart- 
ment, but was not permitted (3) till ſuch time as all her 
papers were ſeized and ſent to Court, Naue and Curle 
her Secretaries, the one a Frenchman, the other a Scot, 
were apprehended at the ſame time, and without being 


But to 
get Mary's 


I 1 have ſtill more convincing proofs againſt her, a method 


= --Frexch was uſed, which ſucceeded according to expectation. | 
An, balſador. ford having revealed, that he had delivered to the French 


= 9 Conſpi- 


Gif: 


Ambaſlador, ſeveral papers of moment concerning the 
Queen of Scots, a falſe Action, no way relating to the 
Conſpiracy, was brought againſt him, for which he was 
baniſhed the Realm. Before his departure, he waited on the 
Ambaſſador, and acquainting him with the Sentence paſſed 
upon him, left a paper cut after a certain manner, and 
charged him to deliver the Queen of Scots papers, to him 
only, that ſhould produce the counter-part. Which coun- 
ter-part he gave to Wal ſingbam, who by that means came 
at every thing the Ambaſſador had in his hands (4). 


23. ELIZABETH 


were arraigned, who received Sentence of death, and con- 1586, 
feſſed all (5). Care was taken before their execution, to 
record all their Confeflions, Naue and Curls, Mary's 
Secretaries, being examined, confeſſed they had writ in 
cypher, the Letters found in the Queen their Miſtreſs's 
Cabinet (6), or intercepted by Gifford's means. Camden p. 518. 
inſinuates here, that Curie was bribed by IWalſingham with 

the promiſe of a reward, which he afterwards refuſed to 
perform. However this be, Sir Edward Motton was ſent 

to the Court of France, with authentick copies, atteſted 

by ſeveral Lords, of the Queen of Scots Letters, that he 
might ſhow them to the King. Probably, theſe Letters 
diſcovered how far Mary was concerned in the plot, and 

her correſpondence with the King of Spain, and the Duke 

of Guiſe. 

At laſt, the reſolution being taken of trying and con- 54, G ;, 
demning Queen Mary (7), as the prime cauſe of the dangers 4 
to which Elizabeth was continually expoſed, it was de-“ My: 
bated, on what Statute ſhe ſhould be proceeded againſt. N 
But there was only one that could ſerve ſor that purpoſe, 
namely, the Act paſſed the laſt year, which concerned ber 
in particular. It was ſo uncommon a caſe, to try a fo-- 
reign Queen, who was come not armed into the King- 
dom, but to ſeek for refuge as a Supplicant, that it would 


have been in vain to ſearch, in all the antient Statutes, 
that Ballard was arreſted for the Conſpiracy, and nothing 


after any thing to ſerve for ground to ſuch a proceeding. 

This gives occaſion to preſume, when this Act was made 

the laſt year, the Queen of Scots death was already deter- 

mined, and this Statute was to ſerve for foundation to her 
Sentence, Some however pretend, the intent of this Act 

was only to keep her in awe, and let her ſee what ſhe 

was to expect, if ſhe continued her practices, and that it 

was her own fault if ſhe did not make a good uſe of this 

warning. Wherefore in virtue of this Act, Elizabeth, by Commiſſio= 
Letters Patents under the Great Seal, appointed forty two mer: are ap- 
Commiſſioners, with whom ſhe joined five Judges of the Pte. 
Realm, to try the Queen of Scots. Some days before, . 3 
certain Lords, as well Privy- Counſellors as others, fell on 

their knees, and beſought her to take pity on herſelf, the 
whole Nation, and all their Poſterity, by puniſhing the 
Queen of Scots, It muſt be obſerved, that throughout this 
whole affair, Elizabeth always pretended to act with re- 

gret, and from the neceſſity ſhe was under of ſaving her 
people, whom ſhe beheld in extreme danger. So, the 
proceeding of theſe Lords agreed with her deſigns, The 


Queen's Commiſſion ran in this manner : 


Elizabeth, by the grace of Ged, of England, France and ins Naer's 

Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, &. To the moſt Canal.“ 
Reverend Father in Chriſt, John Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Primate and Metropolitan of all England, and one of our 
Privy-Council; and to our truſty and well-beloved Sir 
Thomas Bromley Knight, Chancellor of England, and 
Sc. Greeting (8). | „ 

Whereas by an Act of Parliament held in the 26th Year 
of our Reign, it was enacted that, &c. 90 | 

Here was inſerted the Act mentioned under the laſt 


year. | | 

Al whereas ſince the firſt day of June, in the ſeven 
and twentieth Year of our Reign, divers matters have 
been compaſſed and imagined, tending to the hurt of our 
Royal Perſon, as well by Mary Daughter and Heir of 
James V. King of Scotland, and commonly called ot | 
Scots, and Daowager of France, pretending Title to the 
Crown of this Realm of England, as by divers other Per- 
ſons, with the privity of the ſame Mary, as we are given 
to underſtand : And whereas we do intend and determine, 
that the Act aforeſaid be in all and every part thereof duly 
and effeftually executed, according to the tenour of the ſame, 
and that all offences aboveſaid in the Af aboveſaid mention- 
ed, as aforeſaid, and the circumſtances of the ſame be ex- 


ard's taking up, without acquainting the reſt of the Queen's Council, and would have gone 


7% Corjpt- Tbe Court being thus ſufficiently informed of all the 
-.ccured, Circumſtances of the plot, fourteen of the Conſpirators 
Sept. 13,15 A. 1 | Re "ET 8 | | | 
20,21. TY 5 : : k 8 ' 1 ) 'T 
g (1) Thomas Philips was his Decypherer, and one Arthur G opened and ſealed them again. Camden, p. 317 
Leg (2) Wal/jingbam had carried on matters himſelf as far as P64; 22 f D 
rg Try. on, but the Queen would not ſuffer him. Wherefore he ſent a Note to his Man Scudamore, whom he had ordered to watch Babington, that he ſhould obſerve 


him more flrictly,” The Man read the Note ſo, that Babington ſitting near him, read it along with him. Whereupon ſuſpecting all was diſcovered, be 


roſe from the Table, as they were at ſupper in a Tavern, and leaving his Cloak and Sword behind him, went out of the rcom, as if he intended to pay the 
reckoning, and made all the haſte he could to Weftminſter, and changing Cloaths with Charneck, withdrew into St. Jebn's Wood with him and others, and 
lurking about for ten days, were at laſt diſcovered near Harrow on the Hill, hid in Barns, and dreſſed like Countrymen. id. 
(3) She was led from one Gentleman's Houſe to another in the neighbourhood. Camden, p. 518. | h 
(4) Camden ſays, the Ambaſſador was to deliver the Letters from the Queen or the Fugitive, to the Perſon who ſhould bring him the Connter-part, but 


_— no Papers left in the Ambaſſador's hands by Gifford, p. 518. 


(5) On the 13th of September, ſeven were arraigned and condemned of High-Treaſon ; and. two days after, the other ſeven were ſentenced in like man- 


ner. The firſt ſeven were executed on the 20th, cut down, their Privities cut off, and their Bowels taken out whilſt alive. But on the morrow, the other 
leven, by the Queen's order, hung till they were dead before they were cut down and bowelled. Camden, p. 518. f 8 
(6) There were found in it many Letters from Perſons beyond Sea, from ſeveral Engliſh Noblemen, Cc. and Anſwers to them, with about fixty Tables 


of private Cyphers and CharaQters. 157d. 


(7) Some Hiſtorians ſay, That Queen Elizabeth endeavoured to have her poiſoned by her Cook. And that afterwards, the Earl! of Leicefter adviſed to diſ- 
patch her by poiſon, and privately ſent a Divine to Walfingham to perſuade him to it. But i e urged, that, beſides the injuſtice of che thing, it was 


both dangerous and diſhonorable to the 


Queen. Martyre de Marie, p. 275, Camden, p. 519. 


Pot iſruood, b. . 


Fl, The reſt of the Commiſſioners were : The Lord Burleigh, the Marquiſs of Winchefter, the Earl of Oxford Great Chamberlain, the Earl of Shrewſ.. 
'y Earl Marſhal of England; the Earl of Kent, the Earl of Darby, the Earl of Wercefter, the Earl of Rutland, the Earl of Warwick Maſter of 


Ordnance ; the Earls of 


Abergavenny, Zouch, Morley, Cobbam Lord Warden of the Cin 


Jabs of B «ts, Ports, 


* a Buckburft, Compton, Cheney; Sir Francis Knolles Treaſurer of. the Houſhold, Sir Fame 
. "Chamberlain, Sir ar bar, and 2 Dai ſon Secretaries of State, Sir Ra{pb Sadler l of the Duchy of Lancaſter, Sir Walter Mildmay 
Sir Amias Pozolet Captain of Ferſey, Fobn Wolley. E(q; Secretary for the Latin Tongue, Sir Cbriftopber Wray, 
Anderſon, Sir Roger Manwoed, Sir Thomas Gawdy, William Periam, Judges. Camden, p. 519+ | 


Francis W 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


No. 50, Vor, II. 


embroke, Leiceſler, and Lincoln 3 Viſcount Montague; the Lord Heard High - Admiral of England ; Hunſdon Lord Chmberlain; 
Stafford, Grey of Wilton, agg Stourton, Sandes, 
s Cr 


enteworth, Mordant, St, 
ofts Comptroller, Sir Chriſtopher Hatton Vice- 


Edmund 


Ii 5 amined, 
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1586, 


Remayk on 


the Judges. 


The Commiſ- 


fron is noti- 
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amined, and Sentence or Judgment thereupon given, accord- 
ing to the tenour and effet? of the ſaid Aft, To you, and the 
greater part of you, we do give full and abſolute Power, 
Faculty, and Authority, according to the tenour of the ſaid 
Act, to examine all and ſingular matters compaſſed and ima- 
gined, tending to the hurt of our Royal Perjon, as well by 
the aforeſaid Mary, as by any other Perſon or Perſons what- 
ſoever, with the privity of the ſame Mary, and all circum- 
ances of the ſame and all other Offences aboveſaid, in the 
Aa aboveſaid, as aforeſaid, mentioned, and all circumſtances 
of the ſame, and of every of them ; and thereupon, according 
to the tenor of the Act aforeſaid, to give Sentence or Fudg- 
ment, as upon good proof” of the matter ſhall appear to you. 
And therefore we do command you, that you at certain Days 
and Places, which you, or the greater part of you, ſhall 
thereunto fore-appoint, diligently proceed upon the Premiſſes in 


form aforeſaid, &c. (1). | 


It muſt be obſerved, that among the Commiſſioners were 
the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, and Secretary Waljingham, 
both Elizabeth's moſt truſty Miniſters, known Enemies 
of the Queen of Scots, and probably, authors and promo- 
ters of the reſolution to bring her to a tryal. As it was 
hard to believe, that Elizabeth had taken ſuch a reſolu- 
tion without imparting it to her Miniſters and Council, 
and without her Council's approbation, it ſhould ſeem ſhe 
ought not to have appointed her Miniſters and Privy-Coun- 
ſellors for Mary's Judges. But on the other hand, as ſhe 
was willing to be ſure of the ſucceſs of the tryal, ſhe had 
a mind doubtleſs, that Perſons of ſo great weight as Miniſ- 
ters and Privy-Counſellors, ſhould be ready to turn «he 
ſcale, in caſe of oppoſition from the other Judges. 

Thirty-ſix of the Commiſſioners meeting the 11th (2) 


fied to Mary. of Oober at Fotheringhay-Caſtle in the County of North- 


ampton, where the Queen of Scots was then in cuſtody, 
ſent her Queen Elizabeth's Letter (3), which when ſhe 


Her Anſwer had read, ſhe anſwered, <* ſhe was ſorry the Queen her 


Camden. 


*ate- Try, 


&« Siſter ' was miſinforined of her. That ſhe had ever 
ec thought, the Aſſociation, and the ſubſequent Act of Par- 
„ fiament, aigned wholly at her, and that ſhe ſhould bear 


the blame of whatever was contrived in foreign Coun- 


Sbe refuſes 


fo anſwer. 


Hatton per- 


froades ber 
to plead, 
Camden. 


(3) Rapin ſays, by miſtake, the Commiſſion was ſen 


cc tries. That it was very ſtrange, the Queen of England 
« ſhould conſider her as a ſubject, and command her to 
«© ſubmit to a tryal. That ſhe was a ſovereign Queen, 
„ and would do nothing prejudicial to Royal Majeſty, to 
<< herſelf, or the King her Son. That beſides, the Laws 
ec and Statutes of England were unknown to her, and who 
<< were her Peers ſhe could not tell. That ſhe was deſ- 
ce titute of Counſellors, and all her Papers were taken 
« from her. That ſhe had ftirred up no Man againſt 
Elizabeth, nor committed any crime. That ſhe was 
% not to be charged but upon her own words or writings, 
& and ſhe was ſure nothing criminal could be produced 
cc againſt her, except the recommending her cauſe to fo- 


© reign Princes, which ſhe did not pretend to deny.“ 


On the morrow, the Commiſſioners ſent her (4) a copy 
of her anſwer, and after it was read to her, ſhe ſaid, it 


„was rightly taken, but ſhe had forgot one very material 


ce thing, namely, that it was ſaid in Elizabeth's Let- 
&« ters (5), ſhe was ſubje& to the Laws of England, be- 
<& cauſe ſhe had long lived under their Protection, but 
c all the world knew, ſhe came into England to crave 
the aſſiſtance of the Queen her Siſter, and had been 
« eyer ſince detained in priſon ; and therefore had not en- 
<«« joyed the protection of the Laws, nay, had not been 
ec able to underſtand what manner of Laws they were.“ 

To be ſhort, ſhe diſputed two whole days the autho- 
rity of the Judges, and would not own, that in any caſe 
Elizabeth had other juriſdiction over her, than what was 
uſurped by force, Nay, ſhe perſiſted in it, after ſhe was 
threatened to be ſentenced for non-appearance, as an abſent 
perſon. But at laſt, Hatton, one of the Commiſſioners, 
made a ſpeech to her which ſhook her reſolution. He told 
her, that indeed ſhe was accuſed, but not condemned: 
That if ſhe were innocent, ſhe injured her reputation 
c extremely in avoiding a Tryal: That the Queen would 


vol. II. 


«© be very glad nothing could be proved againſt 
T - ow. her ſay himſelf when 2 took is 3 
<« her (6).“ | 

Had Mary been provided with Council, ſhe would 
doubtleſs have been told that Hatton's ſpeech tended on! y 
to inſnare her, and engage her to anſwer that ſhe might be 
condemned by a peremptory Sentence, If ſhe jhad per- 
lifted in her refuſal, Elizabeth would have been perhaps 
greatly embaraſſed. Though ſhe was reſolved to put her 
to death, ſhe wiſhed however that the publick was con- 
vinced of the juſtice of the thing, in order to avoid part 
of the blame of ſo rigorous a proceeding. But a ſentence 
given upon non-appearance would not have produced this 
effect, fince it could not be denied, that the refuſing to plead 
was founded upon very good reaſons. Mary ſtood out 
however till the 14th of October, when ſending for ſome 
of the Commiſſioners, ſhe told them, Hatton's arguments 
had convinced her of the neceſſity to make her innocence 
appear. Adding, ſhe conſented therefore to anſwer before 
them, provided her proteſtation were admitted; to which 
the Commiſſioners agreed, without approving however the 
reaſons on which it was grounded. 


Preſently after, the Judges met in the Hall of the "VOY 


158. 


Caſtle, to the number of Thirty- ſix, and the Queen came of Mar 
to the ſame place (7). When they were ſeated, the Chan- 794! 


cellor turning to Mary, ſaid, . She was accuſed of con- 
* ſpiring the deſtruction of the Queen, the realm of Eng- 
% land, and the Proteſtant Religion, and they were com- 
*© miſſioned to examine the truth of the Accuſation, and to 
hear her anſwer.” The Chancellor having done ſpeak- 


ing, the Queen roſe up and ſaid, That ſhe came into 


„England to crave the aid which had been promiſed her: 
That ſhe was a Queen, and; no ſubjet of Elizabeth, 
and if ſhe appeared before them, it was only to ſecure 
„ her honour and reputation.” The Chancellor would 
not own that any aid had been promiſed her. As to the 
Proteſtation, he anſwered, it was in vain, ſince the 
Law upon which the accuſation was grounded, allowed 
< of no diſtinction in the perſons of the tranſgreſſors, and 
© therefore it was not to he admitted.” The Court or- 
dered however that the Proteſtation ſhould be recorded, 
with the Chancellor's anſwer. | | 
This done, the Attorney-General read to her aloud 


{the Commiſſion with] the Act of Parliament (8), and 


after an account of Babington's plot, concluded, that Mary 


had broken the Act, becauſe ſhe knew of the conſpiracy, 
and even ſhowed the ways and means to effect it. She 
anſwered, © ſhe knew not Babington, or ever received 


any Letters from him, or wrote any to him. She ne- 
ver plotted the Queen's deſtruction, and to prove any 


“ ſuch thing, Letters under her own hand ought to be 


« produced, which was impoſſible. She knew not Bal- 


<< lard, nor ever heard of him, and in a word, being a 


“ Priſoner, ſhe could not hinder the Plots of others.“ 
Whereupon the Copies of Babington's Letters to her 
were read, containing all the circumſtances of the conſpira- 
cy (9). It ſhould ſeem, ſince her Papers were ſeized, Ba- 
bington's original Letters might have been produced. But 
as probably ſhe had burnt them, only the Copies could be 


uſed, which Valſingbam took when he had the Originals in 


his hands. To this Mary anſwered, ** Babington might 
* poſſibly write thefe Letters, and therefore the point was 
© not to know whether he writ them or not, but whether 
6 ſhe received them.” To prove this, there was read 
Babington's confeſſion, before his execution, wherein he ſaid, 
he had ſent ſeveral Letters to the Queen of Scots, and re- 
ceived ſeveral from her. After that, were read the copies 
of certain Letters in cypher from Mary to Babington, 
which he had received, where mention was made of the 
Earls of Arundel and Northumberland. Then the Queen 
with tears in her eyes, ſaid aloud, Alas ] what has the no- 


ble Houſe of the Howards endured for my ſake ! She added, 


«© that Babington might write what he pleaſed : That as 
« for her own Letters in cypher, which were produced, 
5 ſhe knew nothing of them, and it was very eaſy for her 


enemies to get her cyphers, and write forged Letters in 


(1) Very great care was taken in drawing up this Commiſſion, as the Reader may ſee in Strype's Ann, Tom. 3. wi 362, &c, 


(2) Rapin, by miſtake, ſays the 9th. See Camden. 


Barker Publick Notary, who were deputed by the Commiſſioners. 
(4) By Sir Ania Potolet, and Barker. Ibid. 


eto her. The Letters were ſent next day to Mary, by Sir Walter Mildmoy, Powlt, and Edward 
Camden 5 Þ* 520. 


(6) To this the Queen replied, That ſhe refuſed net to anſwer in full Parliament, 


(5) Rapin ſays again, by miſtake, in the Commiſſion. 


Queen and her Council, ſo as her Proteſtation was admitted, and ſhe was acknowledged the next of kin to the Queen; but to the Judgment of her adverſa- 


ries ſhe would never ſubmit. Camden, p. 521. 


(7) At the upper end of the room was placed a Chair of State for the Queen of England, under a Canopy of State. Over againſt it, below, at ſome di- 
| | Queen of Scots. By the Walls on both ſides were placed Benches, on which fat the 
Thuanus obſerves, chat ſome of theſe Commiſſioners were Papiſts, Inter quos fuere nonnulli Majorum reli · 


(8) He read the Commiſſion to her in which the Ac was ſpecified. Whereupon ſhe boldly and reſolutely offered her Proteſtation againſt the ſaid AR, 3s 
made direct y and purpoſely againſt her. But upon the Lord Treaſurer's ſaying, every Perſon in the Kingdom was bound by the Laws, though never ſo lately 
made ; and that the Commiſſioners were reſolved to proceed according to that Law, what Proteſtations ſvever ſhe interpoſed, ſhe anſwered at length, Thar foe 
wat ready to bear and anſwer touching any Fat? whatſoever committed againſt the Queen of E | 


ftance, near the Beam that ran acroſs the room, ſtocd a Chair for the 
Commiſſioners. Camden, p. 522 
gioni addicti. I. $6» 


(9) What the faid to 
their wicked defigns. id. 


5 


Camden, p. 522. 


is, was, That there had paſſed Letters betwixt her and many Men, yet it could not thence be laferred, that the was privy to all 


ed the might be declared the next in Succeſſion ; yea, before the 


£ 


at * 4 


1586, 


on. Col, 


„ II. p. 282, 


285. 


Book XVII. 


« her name: That in ſhort, the Letters were not her 
« hand-writing ; and beſides, it was not likely, that to 
« execute the deſign ſhe was charged with, ſhe. ſhould 
« employ the Earl of Arundel, who was Priſoner in the 
« Tower, or the Earl of Northumberland, who was very 
« young, and to her entirely unknown.” 

There were alſo read Savage's and Ballard's Confeſſions, 
which ran, That Babington communicated to them ſeveral 
Letters, which he had received from the Qucen of Scots. 
To this ſhe anſwered, with a proteſtation, that Babington 
never received any from her, | 

Before I proceed, I ſhall here make two or three ſhort 
remarks. Firſt, it is ſurpriſing that Babington, Savage, 
and Ballard ſhould be executed before the Queen of Scots 
Trial, ſince their teſtimony was uſed againſt her. In the 
next place, hitherto the whole evidence conſiſted only in 
Babington's Confeſſion, that he had received Letters from 
the Queen of Scots - but as he was dead, it could not be 
proved that theſe were the ſame Letters that were read, 
which too were only copies of Letters decyphered. My 
third remark is, that though Mary proteſted, ſhe never 


received any Letters from Babington, nor writ any to 


him, Camden muſt have been ſatished of the contrary, 
fince in his account of the Conſpiracy, he ſpeaks of a 
correſpondence by Letters beween Mary and Babing- 
ton as a thing certain. This is farther confirmed by 
a little Book, entitled, The Hiftory of the Martyrdom 


of the Queen of Scots, printed at Paris in 1589, where 


the Author, though a great friend of Queen Mary, 


does not deny that ſhe held a correſpondence with Ba- 
bington (1). | | 

After this were produced ſeveral Letters in cypher from 
the Queen of Scots, wherein ſhe approved of the Conſpi- 
racy, Theſe were probably the Letters, ///al/ingham in- 
tercepted by Grfford's means, or thoſe he artfully drew out 


of the hands of the French Ambaſſador, The Queen anſ- 


wered, ſhe writ not thoſe Letters, and probably they were 
forged by her alphabet of cyphers in France, and accuſed 


Malſingbam of doing it, who ſo cleared himſelf, as ſhe 


ſeemed ſatisfied with his anſwer (2), But to prove that 
ſhe writ them, the Confeſſions of Naue and Curle, her Se- 


cretaries were produced, who owned they writ them by 
her order. | | 


This is all that paſſed in the firſt Seſſion, the 14th of 
October. In the afternoon were read the copies of the 


Letters received by Mary, concerning the Conference at 
Paris between Ballard, Paget, and Mendoza, for invading 


England, and it was proved by the teſtimony of Curle 
her Secretary, that ſhe had received them, She anſwered, 
This did not prove her intention to kill the Queen. It is 
proper to obſerve here, ſhe was accuſed of three things ; 


of conſpiring the Queen's death; of procuring England to be 


invaded ; and of contriving the deſtruction of the Proteſtant 


Religion. She conſidered the firſt, as the principal, to 


which ſhe was very ready to anſwer, well knowing ſhe 


could not, without great injuſtice, be condemned for the 


other two. In anſwer to the proof taken from the teſti- 
mony of her Secretaries, ſhe ſaid, ** She believed Curle 
© the Scot to be an honeſt Man (3), but had not the ſame 
ct opinion of Naue the Frenchman, who might poſſibly 
c be corrupted ; beſides, he abuſed Curl?'s eaſineſs in ſuch 
& a manner, that he made him write what he pleaſed. 


In a word, her Secretaries might inſert in her Letters 


c things which ſhe never dictated; and therefore, ſhe 
“ ought to be convicted only by her own hand-writing, 
65 and not by that of her Secretaries, who would aſſuredly 
clear her if they were preſent.” | | 


Remark n. It cannot be denied that this proceeding was very irregu- 


the Pro- 
cee dings. 


lar; firſt, becauſe three men had been put to death, on 
whoſe evidence it was pretended to convict the Queen: Se- 
condly, as her Secretaries, who were alive, were never 


brought face to face, tho? their teſtimony was uſed. This 


was the more ſtrange, as by an Act of Parliament paſſed in 
the 13th year of this very Reign, it was expreſsly or- 
dained, that the witneſſes ſhould be confronted with the 
parties accuſed, 


D pon this account, doubtleſs, it was, that the Lord 


Treaſurer Burleigh, perceiving the embaraſſment occaſi- 


. oned by the Queen's anſwer, grounded on the Laws of 


23. ELIZABETH. 


127 


England, thought proper to proceed to other matters. He 1586. 


charged her therefore with having intentions to ſend the 
King her Son into Spain, and reſign to Philip II. her 
Right to the Kingdom of England. It is eaſy to perceive, 
the firſt of theſe accuſations was very foreign to the pur- 
poſe, ſince the affairs of Scotland were not in diſpute. Ac- 
cordingly ſhe made no anſwer to it. As to the ſecond, 
ſhe only ſaid, That by her birth ſhe was preſumptive 
“Heir to Queen Elizabeth, and it was lawful to convey 
her Right to whom ſhe pleaſed ; but that all this a 
% mounted not to any proof of her having conſented to 
< the project of killing the Queen.“ 1 

It being objected to her, that ſhe had ſent her alphabet: 
of cyphers to ſome Roman Catholicks, as Curie had teſti- 
fed, ſhe denied it not, and briefly anſwered, © It was nv! 
„ unlawful to hold correſpondence, and negotiate her con- 
<* cerns with Men of her Religion.” But theſe objections 
ſerved only to divert them from the main point, fincc 
none of theſe things were contained in the accuſation. At 
laft, ſhe was again urged with the teſtimonies of her Se- 
cretaries, to which ſhe made the ſame anſwer as before, 
proteſting ſhe knew neither Babington nor Ballard, But, 
ſaid the Lord Treaſurer, you know Morgan very well, 
who ſent Parry over to kill the Queen, and have affigned 
him a penſion. To this ſhe anſwered, <** She was igno- 
« rant of what Morgan had done, but knew that he had 
«© loſt all for her ſake, and ſhe might as well give him 2 
% penſion, as Elizabeth give one to Patrick Gray, and 
„the King himſelf.” | 5 

Then they proceeded to the other two Articles of the 
Impeachment, concerning the Invaſion of the Kingdom, 
and the deſtruction of the Proteſtant Religion; and to 
prove that Mary was concerned in theſe plots, the Let- 
ters were read which ſhe writ to Mendoza, Inglefield, and 
the Lord Paget, She anſwered, ** That theſe things did 
„ not prove, ſhe had any hand in the Conſpiracy againſt. 
„ the Queen's life : That ſhe had nothing to ſay to the 
<< reft, and had often declared to the Queen herſelf, ſhe 
« would try all things to procure her own liberty.“ In 
this manner paſſed the ſecond Seſſion. 

The next day, the Court being met, Mary repeated her 
Proteſtation againſt the authority of her Judges, and required 


it to be recorded, and a copy delivered to her. She com- 


plained, ** That all her offers for an accommodation were 


<<. rejected (4), and herſelf moſt unworthily dealt with, 


« whilft all her Letters were publickly read, in which 
« were many things no way relating to the Impeach- 
©. ment.” To this the Lord Treaſurer replied, ** That 


«© he was going to anſwer her in a double capacity, as 


„ Commiſſioner, and as Privy-Counſellor. As Conimiſ- 
„ fioner, he told her, her Proteſtation was recorded, and 
&« a copy thereof ſhould be delivered her. As to their 
authority, it was grounded on the power conferred on 
«© them by Letters Patents under the Queen's own hand; 
„ and the Great Seal. That for the peruſing her Let- 


<< ters, which ſhe complained of, it was neceflary to read 
„ them whole and entire, becauſe they contained things, 


& which by their circumſtances were ſo interwoven, that 


„ there was no ſeparating them,” Here ſhe interrupted 
him, and ſaid, Though the circumſtances were proved, 
6 it would ſignify nothing, if the principal fact was not: 
That her Integrity depended not upon the credit of her 
6 Secretaries, ſince they might very poſſibly be corrupted : 
„That theſe Letters having no ſuperſcription, might be 
directed to others, and many things inſerted without 
“ her knowledge; but if ſhe had her papers, ſhe could 


„the more eaſily vindicate herſelf.” The Lord Trea- 


ſurer anſwered, ** Nothing ſhould be objected but what 
« paſſed ſince the 19th of June laſt, concerning which 
“ her memory could furniſh her, with what ſhe thought 
„ requiſite for her defence: That her papers would be of 
«© no ſervice to her, ſince Babington, and her Secretaries, 


* without putting to the rack, had owned, theſe Letters 


&« came from her: That it was left to the Commillioners 
& to judge, whether more credit were to be given to her 
© bare negation, than to their affirmation,” He added, 
as a Privy-Counſellor, that it was true, She had made 
6 ſeveral eſſays to procure her liberty, and if they proved 
“e fruitleſs, it was owing to herſelf and the Scots: That 


(1) 7buanus alſo affirms, that Babington and Ballard confeſſed, and their incepted Letters confirmed the. fame, that Mary, was informed of the Conſpiracy, 


and the deſign of deſtroying Queen El:zabeth was undertaken for her ſake, and upon her account Qui ſeorſim 


7 


interrogati, ac poſt conſeſſiones inter ſe 


commiſſi, atque ex epiſtalis interceptis poſtremo convicti, in co conveniebant, ut Mariam facti non ignaram, atque ejus cauſſa conjurationem ſuſceptam ad Eli- 


ſabetham & medio 
reaſons , p. 1578. 


dicerent, I. 86, And the Coatinuator of Hallingſbead ſays, that the Conſpirators owned, the Scorijh Queen to be the priacipal 
comforter, director, and imbracer of their T | 


(2) Upon her charging #alfingham with forging the Letters, he roſs up, and proteſting that his Heart was free from all malice, ſaid, I call Ged to witneſs, 
that, as a private Perſon, I haue done nothing unbecoming an honeſt Man ; neither in my publick Condition and Nuality bave I done any 8 of my 
Place. I confeſs that, out of my great care for the ſafety 7 the Yuen and Realm, I Lt diligently endeavoured to — and fift out all Platt and Defigns 


againſt the ſame. If Ballard bad offered me bis afſiftance, 


ſhould not have refuſed it, yea, 1 


have rewarded im for bis pains and ſervice, If 1 ba ve 


tampered any thing with bim, why did be not diſcover it to ſave bis life? With this anſwer ({he faid ) the was . tisſied; and prayed: him not to be angry 


chat the had ſpoken fo freely what the had heard reported, and that he would give no more credit to thoſe that. ſlandered her, than the did to ſuch as 


f * 
2 ur Soy Spies, ( ſhe ſaid ) were Men of lictle credit, and defired he would not in the leaſt believe, that ever ſhe had conſented to een Elizaberb's de- 


Camden, p · $23» | ? 
(3) But no competent witneſs. Ibid. 


J Eren though the promiſed to deliver ber Soily and the Duke of Guije's Sons I bollagh, ci i. zi. 
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Remark on 


Camden's 
Recital, 


Reflections 


en the Trial. 


defence (1). 


The HISTORY 


<« the Lords of Scotland had refuſed to give the King in 


ee hoſtage, and when the laſt Treaty was holden concern- 
« ing her releaſe, Morgan her Vaſſal, ſent Parry into 
« England to kill the Queen.” Mary eaſily perceived the 
venom of theſe words, whereby, under colour of juſtifying 
the Council, the Lord Treaſurer would have inſinuated to 
the other Commiſſioners, that ſhe was concerned in Par- 
ry's plot. Wherefore, upon hearing him fay this, 4þ / 
( faid ſhe) you are my adverſary, Yes, (ſaid he) I am 
adverſary to al! Queen Elizabeth's enemies. 

Now were read again her Letters to Charles Paget, 
wherein ſhe told him, there was no other way for the 
King of Spain to reduce the rebellious Netherlanders, but 
by Hainz a Catholick on the Throne of England. There 
was read likewiſe, the copy of Cardinal Allen's Letter to 
her, wherein he called her his mo/? dread Sovereign Lady, 
and told her, the buſineſs was recommended to the Prince 
of Parma's care. She anſwered, ſtill adhering to the firſt 


Article of the Impeachment, That Babington, and her 


« Secretaries, had accuſed her to ſave themſelves: That 
& ſhe had never heard of the fix murderers, and all the 
© reſt was of no ſervice to prove the principal crime ſhe 
„ was accuſed of: That ſhe held Allen for a reverend 
„ Prelate, and acknowledge the Pope ſor the true Head of 
„the Church; neither could ſhe hinder Foreigners from 
„giving her what Titles they pleaſed : That as for her 


„ Secretaries, ſhe was willing to add to what ſhe had al- 


© ready ſaid of them, that they deſerved no credit, for as 
« they had ſworn ſecrecy to her, they could be deemed 
no other than perjured perſons, when they gave in their 
evidence againſt her: That Naue had often writ other- 
« wiſe than ſhe dictated, and Curle, whatever Naue bid 
© him: That they had poſſibly confeſſed ſeveral falſhoods 
% to ſave their lives, imagining, that her Royalty would 
6 ſcreen her from puniſhment : That ſhe had never 
% heard of any ſuch Man as Ballard, but of one Hallard, 
© who had offered her his ſervice, which however ſhe 
© refuſed, becauſe ſhe knew him to be one of Walſing- 


« ham's Spies.” It muſt be confeſſed, Mary was afforded” 


great advantage, in not confronting the witneſſes, though 
it be a neceſſary formality in criminal Trials. 

Laſtly, were read ſome particular paſſages out of Mary's 
Letters to Mendoza, wherein mention was made of her 


deſign to convey to the Spaniard, her Right to the Crown 


of England, To this ſhe anſwered, © That ſhe being 
<< cloſe priſoner, and in a declining condition, it ſeemed 
good to her friends, that the Succeſſion to the Crown of 
« England ſhould be ſettled upon the King of Spain, or 


« ſome Engliſb Catholick ; and that a Book was ſent her 


&« to juſtify the Spaniard's Title, which ſhe would not 
read ; but deſpairing to recover her liberty by any 
other means, ſhe had reſolved not to refuſe foreign aſ- 
„ fiſtance.” When ſhe had done ſpeaking, the Lord 
Treaſurer asked her if ſhe had any more to ſay in her 
To which ſhe anſwered, © That ſhe re- 
„ quired to be heard in full Parliament, or before the 
Queen and Council (2).” Then the Court adjourned 


till the 25th of October to the Star- Chamber at Weſt- 


minſter. | | 
This is Camden's account of the Queen of Scots Trial 
at Fotheringhay. As there are no better Memoirs, we are 


forced as it were to ſuppoſe what he ſays to be true. 


There is however but too much cauſe to ſuſpect, he has 
curtailed or altered in ſeveral places, what he pretends to 
take from the Regi/ter's Memoirs, For inftance, it may 
eaſily be remarked in this Narrative, that whatever is 
objected to the Queen of Scots, is indeterminate and ge- 
neral, without deſcending to particulars. Of all the Let- 
ters that were read for her conviction, he cites not one 
extract; ſo that ſhe ſeems to have been accuſed of hold- 
ing a correſpondence by Letters with Babington, and other 
of El:zabeth's enemies, rather than of ingaging in a ſettled 
plot to kill the Queen, though this was the principal point. 
In a word, this Hiſtorian's partiality for the Queen of 
Scots on other occaſions, gives reaſon to think, he did 
not forget himſelf in this capital Article, but uſed all his 
Art to render doubtful the ſact ſhe was accuſed of. How- 
ever, as this is only a conjecture, I do not pretend to 
inſiſt upon it (3). I ſhall content my ſelf, in order to 
clear this affair, with making ſome obſervations on this fa- 
mous Trial. e | | 

It is hardly to be queſtioned, that Mary's death was 
determined, when Elizabeth, and her Council, reſolved to 
have her tried by Commiſfioners. But it muſt not be 


imagined, their intention was to puniſh her for attempting 
the Life of Elizabeth, If that had been all, they would 
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never have proceeded to extremities, but would, doubt- 
leſs, have been ſatisfied with putting it out of her power to 
contrive any ſuch plots for the future, which would have 
been eaſy, by confining her more cloſely. But it was not 
ſo eaſy to hinder the Pope, the King of Spain, the Houſe 
of Guiſe, the Engliſh Catholicks, the Iriſp, the : Scotifh 
Male-contents, from conſidering her as a Princeſs to 
whom of Right belonged the two Crowns of England and 
Scotland, and from uting their continual endeavours to re- 
ſtore her to the Throne of Scotland, and place her on that 
of England, even in Elizabeth's Liſe-time. Though ſhe 
had been ſo cloſely confined, that ſhe could not herſelf 
have been concerned in theſe plots, it would not have pre- 
vented her friends from acting in her favour. Nothing 
therefore but her death could break their meaſures, and 
put an end to the plots which were daily framing on her 
account. So, it might with truth be ſaid, that as Elixa- 
beth's death was Mary's life, ſo Mary's death alone could 
preſerve El:zabeth, and with her, Liberty, and the Pro- 
teſtant Religion in England. But as it was not likely, 
Mary, who was the younger, ſhould depart firſt out of 
this world by a natural death, recourſe was to be had to 


violence, that the Queen, and the Realm, might be freed 


from their imminent danger, The ſhare, Mary had in 
Babington's Conſpiracy, and which, probably, was greater 
than what Gamden intimates, was not therefore the cauſe 
of her condemnation, but the pretence uſed to be rid of a 
Queen, on whoſe life Elizabeth's adverſaries built all their 
hopes. It was therefore Mary's own friends that occaſi- 
oned her misfortune, by ſerving her too zealoufly, or ra- 
ther, by making her their Inftruinent to execute their 
grand projects againſt the Proteſtant Keiigion. The Pope 
ſtattered himſelf with reſtoring, by her means, the Ca- 
tholick Religion in England; and the Englih Catholicks 
looked upon her, as the only perſon: that could free them 
from the intolerable yoke of a Proteſtant Government, 
Philip II. ſaw no other way to ſubdue the Netherlanders. 
In ſhort, the Houſe of Guiſe, whoſe ambitious projects are 
well known, thought to find in her, an infallible means 
to cruſh the Huguenots of France, who ſupported the title 
of the lawful Heir to the Crown of that Kingdom. Mary 
herſelf gave too much countenance to all theſe plots. She 


was ſo imprudent, as, being a priſoner, inceſſandly to con- 
found two things, which could well be diſtinguiſhed and 


ſeparated; I mean, her Liberty, and her title to the 
Crown of England, She thereby gave Elizabeth occa- 
ſion to confound them too, and to ruin her, in order to 
preſerve her own Life and Crown. | | 

| Theſe were the real motives of Mary's condemnation, 
If we contider them politically, they may be ſaid to be 
good and neceſſary; but it happens very frequently that 
Policy is repugnant to Juſtice and Equity. Upon this con- 
demnation it is that Elizabeth's enemies have triumphed, 
and indeed, it is a very fit ſubject for Rhetorick, But if 
it is conſidered who they were that exclaimed the loudeſt 
againſt Elizabeth, they will be found to be the very perſons, 
who would have murdered her to ſet /4ary on the throne 
of England. Had they ſucceeded in their delign, would 


their Deed have been more juſt, or more agrecable to the 


precepts of the Chriſtian Religion ? Doubtleſs, it would, 
were the thing to be tried by the principles of the adver- 
ſaries to Elizabeth and her Religion. But if it were al- 
lowed by the laws of Religion, Juſtice and Equity, to 
take away the life of Elizabeth, in order to ſet Mary on the 


throne, and reſtore the Catholick Religion in England, 
was it leſs allowable for the ngliſb to put Mary to death, 


in order to preſerve their Queen and Religion from the 
deſtruction they were continually threatened with ? Let us 
ſay rather, theſe maxims are equally blameable and repug - 
nant to the Rules of the Goſpel, -- to whatever Party they 
are applied. Ft | 
Having ſeen the real motives of Queen Mary's condem- 
nation, there is no great cauſe to wonder at the irregulari- 
ties to be obſerved in her Trial. The point was not ſo 
much to puniſh her for her part in the Plot, as - to; ſatisfy 
the publick ſhe was concerned in it, that her condemnation 
might be thought the leſs ſtrange, or rather abſolutely 
neceſſary for the ſafety of England. The Queen and 
Council believed to have ſufficient evidence, that Mary 
was acquainted with the Conſpiracy, had conſented to it, 
and promoted the execution to the utmoſt of her power. 
This ſufficed for their deſign. They knew the people 
would eaſily excuſe ſome irregularities, in an affair where 
their own preſervation was concern'd. Fong ge ee ee 
Since therefore Mary's condemnation can + be- conſidered 
only as the effect of Elizabeth's Policy, it is in vain that 


(1) Before Burleigb asked her this, the Sollicitor put the Commiſſioners in mind, what would become of them, their Honours, Eſtates and Poſterities, 
if the Kingdom were aſſigned to the Spaniard. But the Lord Treaſurer ſhowed, the Kingd em of England could not be conveyed at all, but Was to deſcend 
by right of Succeſſion, according to the Laws; and then asked the _ if the had any more to tay. Camden, p. 525. 


(2) Upon which ſhe roſe up, and had ſome Conference with the 
Camden, p. 52 5. | 


5 6 * 
id Treaſurer, Hatton, Walfing bam, and the Earl of Warwick, apart by themſelves. 


(3) This conjeQure is however grounded upon the difference between Camden's account, and that of 2buanus, Lib. 86, Tom- 3+ P. 156 and 162, Ropin: 


2 


the 


1586, 
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the following Queries are put concerning her Trial. 
"ey 2 What my had Elizabeth over her? 2, Whether 
Mary could be conſidered as ſubject to the Laws of Eng- 

land, under colour that ſhe had lived there eighteen years, 

being a priſoner? 3. Whether it could be faid, ſhe had 
enjoyed during that time the protection of the Laws, and 

be thence inferred, that ſhe ought to be liable to them? 

4. Whether, even upon ſuch a ſuppoſition, ſhe had en- 

joyed in her Trial the benefit of the Laws of England? 
5. Whether ſhe were tried by her Peers according to the 
conſtant and immutable privilege of the Engliſb? 6, Who 
could be her Peers? 7. Whether Elizabeth's commiſſion 
was according to law? 8. Whether the formalities requi- 
ſite in a Trial of this nature were obſerved? 9. Whether 
ſhe can be ſaid to have been legally convicted, by the teſti- 
mony of perſons that were dead, and whom it lay in Eli- 
zabeth's breaſt to keep alive and bring face to face? 
10. Whether the evidence of her Secretaries, who were 
{till alive, could be deemed valid, without being confronted, 
contrary to expreſs Acts of Parliament? 11. Whether a 
captive Queen's conſent to the invaſion of a Kingdom, 
where ſhe is unjuſtly detained, is a crime worthy of death! 
12. Whether the Letters in cypher, writ by her Secreta- 
ries, were a ſufficient proof that the whole contents were 
dictated by her? 13. Laſtly, ſuppoſing ſhe had given a full 
and entire conſent to the Plot, whether the manner of her 
being detained in England, her long confinement, the loſs 
of her Kingdom procured partly by El:zabeth's ſecret prac- 


tices, did not merit, that her crime ſhould be reckoned of 


a different nature from that of a Subject who conſpires 
againſt his Sovereign ? I do not think it poſſible to vindicate 
Elizabeth upon each of theſe Queries, We muſt therefore 
keep to the neceſſity ſhe was under, of deſtroying Mary 
to ſave herſelf, and juſtify her by the natural law of Self- 
Preſervation, the only one which can be pleaded in her 

favour (171. 
gitence pres The Commiſſioners being aſſembled (2) in the Star- 
dane Chamber at Weſtminſter the 25th of October, ſent for Naue 
= and Curle, who confirmed upon oath their former evi- 
| dence, after which ſentence was pronounced. It ran in 
general, that Mary had broken the Statute paſſed the laſt 
year. This is all that was divulged. It is not known 
whether the Commiſſioners expreſly condemned the Queen 
of Scots to die, or whether, after their judgment of the 
fact, they left it to the Laws and the Queen to decide 
what puniſhment the crime deſerved. What follows is all 
that was publiſhed afterwards by the Queen's order. That 


ſince the firſt Day of June, in the 27th year of the Reign of 


Queen Elizabeth, divers matters have been compaſſed and 
imagined within this Realm of England, by Anthony Ba- 
bington and others, with the privity of the ſaid Mary, 
tending to the hurt, death and deftruttion of our ſaid Lady 
the Queen. And alſo, that ſince the foreſaid day, the ſaid 
Mary pretending a Title ta the Crown of this Realm, has 
compaſſed and imagined, within this Realm, divers matters 
tending to the deſtruction of the Royal Perſon of our Sovereign 
Lady the Queen, contrary to the tenor of the Statute in the 
Commiſſion aforeſaid ſpecified. hk yy 
It is eaſy to perceive by this very extract, that the Sen- 
tence muſt have been longer and fuller, as may be judged 
by the Terms of the ,a Mary, which ſhew that ſhe was 
mentioned before, But the Queen thought not proper to 
publiſh more of it. The author of the Book entitled, 
The Hiſtory of the Martyrdom of Mary Stuart, ſays, ſo 
great care was taken to conceal this Sentence, that he could 
never poſſibly recover a Copy of it, notwithſtanding all 
his Pains, Without doubt (continues he) there were myſte- 

ries in it which were not to be divulged. | 
Declaratim The ſame day, the Sentence was pronounced, the 
e/tte Judges Judges declared, it did nothing derogate from the King 
47 7 of Scotland, that is, his Title to the Crown of England 
Scctland, did ſtill remain intire. But was it their buſineſs to give 
Camden. ſuch a determination concerning the Succeſſion, when 
they were not impowered by their Commiſſion? It is 
viſible, they acted by the Queen's direction, who was 
willing by this means to pacify the King of Scotland. 
Otherwiſe, the Judges would not have taken upon them 
to make ſuch a 


power. 


cc 


(e 


66 


eclaration which was beyond their 
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The Parliament meeting four days after (3), on the 29th 1586. 
of October, approved and confirmed the Sentence given 7% Parla- 
againſt the Queen of Scots, But whether this was without 7" ©" 
a perfect knowledge, or upon a diligent inquiry, it is hard D'ewes. * 
to know, though afterwards Elizabeth pxgtended it was not b. 375, &c, 
till after a long and ſerious Examination (4). Be this as it and pertion 
will, the Parliament having confirmed the Sentence, pre- , N 0 
ſented a Petition to the Queen, beſeeching her to order it ee 
to be put in execution. The Petition contained reaſons Novem. 12, 
taken, not from the heinouſneſs of the crime, but the dan- on n 
ger to which Elizabeth and the Realm would be expoſed, p. 280. 
if the Queen of Scots were ſuffered to live (5). The Queen 
returned to this Petition an anſwer, the intent whereof was 
to ſhew the Parliament, ſhe was extremely troubled and 
irreſolute. She had a mind to inſinuate, ſhe was inclined 
to mercy, but that her affection for her People extremely 
embarraſſed her. It was eaſy to conclude from this Speech, 
ſhe deſired to be preſſed, that ſhe might not ſeem to act 
from a motive of Revenge. Here follows the anſwer, 


which perfectly diſcovers Elixabeth's Character. 


oy 0 O many and ſo great are the bottomleſs graces and The Ng 
5 immeaſurable benefits beſtowed upon me by the baſed? — 
* Almighty, that I muſt not only moſt humbly acknow- Vel 1. © 
*© ledge them as benefits, but admire them as miracles, being p. 149. 
in no ſort able to expreſs them. And though there liveth Hotngina 

not any, that may more juſtly acknowledge himſelf” 7 © 
bound to God than I, whoſe lite he hath miraculouſly 
preſerved from ſo many dangers: yet am I not more 

deeply bound to give him thanks for any one thing, than 

for this which I will now tell you, and which I account 

as a miracle, namely, That as I came to the Crown 

with the moſt hearty Good-will of all my Subjects, ſo 

now after a twenty eight years Reign, I perceive in 

them the ſame, if not greater Goodwill towards me; 

which if once I loſe, well might J breathe, but never 

think I lived. And now though my life hath been dan- 

gerouſly ſhot at, yet I proteſt there is nothing hath more 

grieved me, than that one not differing from me in ſex, 

of like rank and degree, of the ſame ſtock, and moſt 

nearly allied unto me in blood, hath fallen into ſo great 

a crime, And ſo far have I been from bearing her any 

ill-will, that upon the diſcovery of certain treaſonable 
practices againſt me, I wrote unto her ſecretly, that if 

ſhe would confeſs them by a private Letter unto myſelf, 

they ſhould be wrapped up in ſilence. Neither did I 

write thus in mind to intrap her, for I knew then as 

much as ſhe could conſeſs. And even yet though the 

matter be come thus far, if ſhe would truly repent, and 

no man would undertake her cauſe againſt me, and if 

my life alone depended hereupon, and not the ſafety and 
welfare of my whole people, I would (I proteſt unfeign- 
edly) moſt willingly pardon her. Nay, if England 

might by my death obtain a more flouriſhing Eftate, and 
a better Prince, I would moſt gladly lay down my life. 

For, for your fakes it is, and for my People's, that I 
deſire to live, As for me, I ſee no ſuch great cauſe 
why I ſhould either be fond to live, or fear to die, I 

have had good experience of this World; and I know | 

what it is to be a Subject, and what to be a Sovereign. 

Good neighbours I have had, and I have met with bad ; 

and in truſt I have found treaſon. I have beſtowed be- 
nefits upon ill-deſervers: and where I have done well, 
have been ill requited. While I call to mind theſe things 
„ paſt, behold things preſent, and expect things to come, 
„ hold them happieſt that go hence ſooneſt, Never- 
<* theleſs, againſt ſuch miſchiefs as theſe I put on a better 
courage than is common to my Sex; ſo as whatſoever 
„ befal me, death ſhall not take me unprepared, 
And as touching theſe treaſons, I will not fo preju- 
dicate myſelf or the Laws of my Kingdom, as not but 
to think that ſhe, having been the contriver of the ſame 
treaſons, was bound and liable to the ancient Laws, 
though the late Act had never been made. So far was 
it from being made to intrap her, that it was rather in- 
tended to forewarn and terrify her from attempting any 
thing againſt it. But ſeeing it was now in force of a 
„Law, I thought good to proceed againſt her according 
to the ſame. But you Lawyers are ſo curious in ſcan- 
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(1) This is indeed the beſt, and the only excuſe that can be alledged in vindication of Queen Elizabeth, Accordingly, Dr. Molꝛoood obſerves, © That 
«* when every day produced ſome new Conſpiracy againſt the life of Queen Elizabeth, and that in moſt of them the Queen of Scots was concerned, either as 
<< a Party, or the occaſion z Queen Z/izabeth was put under a fatal neceſſity, of either taking off the Queen of Scors, or expoſing her own Perſon to the fre- 
quent attempts of her enemies. Memoirs, p. 13. Du Maurier alſo expreſly ſays, That Queen Mary was the cauſe of her own ruin, by her, reſtleſs temper, 


and her repeated deſigns againſt Queen's Elizabeth's life, Preface to his Memoirs. For Queen 


s Friends would never ſuffer her to be quiet, but were eter- 


nally plotting and contriving, bribing and conſpiring, how to murder Queen Elizabeth, and ſet up the Queen of Scots in her ſtead, to reſtore their beloved Po- 


pery here in England. Babun's Character of NQucen Elizabeth, p. 129. 


(2) The Earls of Shrewſbury and Warwick were abſent, being then ſick. Camden, p. 52 5. ER, 
LL 200 _ image was diſſolved September 15. this year ; ſo that the preſent Parliament was called upon the diſcovery of the Plot, and, in order to take 
© bulinels of the Queen of Scors into conſideration. See D'ewes, p. 374, 375, 377 · ; . 
. (4) In the Journals of the Houſe of Lords it is ſaid, That the Da Lee, 475 Houſes, © upon hearing the Sentence, and divers of che ſpecial reer 
and Proofs whereupon the Sentence was grounded, openly read unto them, after long deliberation and conſultation had betwixt them, both publickly 
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« privately, they all with one affent allowed the ſame ſentence to be juſt, true, and honorable. D'ewer, p. 379+ LS 
(5) See the Petition in D'exes's Journal, p. 380; and in the Appendix to Elizabeth's Reign, p. (667.) of the ſecond Volume of the Complete Hiſtory. 
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The HISTORY 


ce ning the nice points of the Law, and following of Prece- 
4 (ents and Form, rather than expounding the Laws them- 
& ſelves, that by exact obſerving of your form,ſhe muſt have 
< been indicted in Staffordſhire, and have holden up her 
cc hand at the bar, and have been tried by a Jury of 
« twelve Men. A proper courſe, forſooth, of Tryal 
&« againſt a Princeſs! To avoid therefore ſuch abſurdities, 
& 7 thought it better to refer the examination of ſo weigh- 
&« ty a cauſe to a good number of the nobleſt Perſonages 
cc of the Land, and the Judges of the Realm: and all 
little enough. For we Princes are ſet as it were upon 
<« Stages in the ſight and view of all the World]; the leaſt 
<« ſpot is ſoon ſpied in our garments, a blemiſh quickly 
&« noted in our doings. It behoveth us therefore to be 
& careful that our Proceedings be juſt and honourable. 
“ But I muſt tell you one thing, that by this laſt Act of 
Parliament, you have brought me to a narrow ſtraight, 
<& that I muſt give order for her death, which is a Prin- 
ceſs moſt nearly allied unto me in blood, and whoſe 
practices againſt me have ſtricken me into ſo great grief, 
that I have been glad to abſent my ſelf from this Par- 
liament (1), leſt I ſhould increaſe my ſorrow, by hear- 
ing it ſpoken of; and not out of fear of any danger, 
as ſome think. But yet J will now tell you a ſecret, 
(though it is well known that I have the property to 
keep counſel ;) it is not long ſince theſe eyes of mine 
ſaw and read an Oath, wherein ſome bound themſelves 
to kill me within a month. Hereby I ſee your danger 
in me, which I will be very careful to avoid. 
© Your Aſſociation for my ſatety I have not forgotten, 
which I never ſo much as thought of, till a great num- 
ber of hands, with many obligations, were ſhewed me. 
Which as I do acknowledge as a ftrong argument of 
your true hearts, and great zeal to my ſaſety, ſo ſhall 
my bond be ſtronger tied to a great care for your good, 
But foraſmuch as this matter now in hand is very rare, 
and of greateſt conſequence, I hope you do not look 
for any preſent reſolution ; for my manner 1s, in mat- 
ters of leſs moment than this, to deliberate long upon 
that which 1s once to be reſolved. In the mean time, I 
beſeech Almighty God to illuminate my mind, that 1 
may foreſee that which may ſerve for the good of his 
Church, the proſperity of the Commonwealth, and your 
ſafety. And that delay may not breed danger, we will 
ſignify our reſolution with all conveniency. And what- 
ever the beſt Subjects may expect at the hands of the 


beſt Princeſs, that expect from me to be performed to 
c the full. | 7 | 


It is not very difficult to perceive in this Speech, not- 
withſtanding her affected obſcurity, the double view Eli- 
zabeth propoſed to herſelf, One was to make the publick 


believe, ſhe could not, without extreme concern, reſolve to 
put the Queen of Scots to death: The other, to infinuate 


to the Parliament, that there was a neceſlity of diſpatch- 


ing Queen Mary, or reſolving to loſe the beſt of Queens, 
who was very ready to lay down her life for the good of 


her Subjects. She dwelt chiefly upon her 'Tenderneſs for 


her People, that they might fear to be deprived of ſo gra- 


cious a Queen, and earneſtly require the death of her ad- 


verſary, But leſt the Par liament's affection for her ſhould 
not be ſufficiently ſtrong, ſhe took care to hint ſeveral 


times, that their own ſafety depended on her preſervation, 
She ſaid, if her welfare only were at ſtake, ſhe would rea- 
dily pardon, fince ſhe was not fond of life ; but that it was 


ſolely the danger of the State, which made her uneaſy. 


Was not this very plainly ſaying, the death of the Queen 
of Scots was neceſſary for the ſafety of the Realm? She 
would have it believed, ſhe was inclined to favour Mary, 
but alledged no reaſon for her. On the contrary, ſhe 
made ule of the Arguments of Sex and Kindred to aggra- 


vate her crime, and clearly ſet forth the reaſons which 


might determine her to conſent to her death. She magni- 


Hed the care ſhe had taken, not to ſuffer her dignity to be 
debaſed, by trying her like a common perſon. This was 


all the favour ſhe ſhewed her. But what favour was it to 


give her Judges, among whom were her greateſt enemies, 
Perſons who had before voted againſt her in the Council, 


and had been for bringing her to a trial? Hatton, one of 


the Judges drew her into a ſnare, by perſuading her to 


anſwer tor herſelf, and the Lord Treaſurer acted in ſome 
meaſure the part of an Accuſer. On the other hand, we 
lee in ſeveral of JYal/inghan's Letters ſent from France 
when he was Ambaſlador, that it was his opinion, El:za- 
beth could never be ſafe fo long as the Queen of Scots was 


alive. Was it not a great favour to give her ſuch Judges? 
In ſhort, with what intent did Elizabeth tell the Parlia- 


(1) The Queen ca 
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ment, ſhe knew for certain ſome had bound themſelves by 
an oath to kill her within a month ? Was it not to incite 
the two Houſes to prevent this misfortune by the ſpeedy 
execution of the ſentence given againft Mary ? All this 
ſhews, that her aim was to ingage the Parliament to preſs 
her upon that head, that ſhe might in ſome meaſure he 
juſtified to the World, by aſcribing the execution of the 


1586. 


Sentence to the inſtances of the Parliament. But the Se- 


quel will ſtill more plainly ſhew it. 

On the 12th day after, the Queen ſent the Lord Chan- Eliz1cy, 
cellor to the Upper-Houſe, and Puckering (2) to the %% b 
Lower, to deſire them to find ſome expedient, whereby 2 1 
the Queen of Scots life might be ſaved, and her own ſafety ſm: z:;.. 
provided for, The two Houſes, after a ſerious debate, e 
anſwered her, that her ſafety could not poſſibly be ſecured ,,,; oy 
ſo long as the Queen of Scots lived, That there were but % y 
four ways to be deviſed to that end, which were all infuf- 84 "gg 
ficient, The firſt was, that the Queen of Scots ſhould © © 
ſeriouſly repent : but ſuch a Repentance was not to be ex- 
peed, fince ſhe would not ſo much as acknowledge her 
fault. The ſecond, that ſhe ſhould be kept with a cloſer 
guard, and bound to her good demeanour by bond and 
oath, The third, that ſhe ſhould give Hoſtages. But 
theſe two ways were inſufficient, ſince if the Queen's life 
were once taken away, all theſe precautions would vaniſh, 

The fourth, that ſhe ſhould depart the Kingdom. But 
this was the moſt dangerous : for if, whilſt a Priſoner, ſhe 
ſtirred up ſo many in her favour, what would ſhe do if 
ſhe were at liberty? In a word, the two Houſes in their 
anſwer repreſented to the Queen, that if it were injuſtice 
to deny execution of the Law to the meaneſt of her Sub- 
jets, how much more to the whole body of the People, 
unanimouſly and with one voice ſuing for the ſame. "They 
who have the leaſt knowledge what influence the Court- 
Party uſually have upon the two Houſes, will very eaſily 
judge, that the Parliament would never have expreſſed them- 
ſelves in this manner, if they had not known it to be 
grateful to the Queen, But to diſcover more fully Elixa- 
beth's character, it will be neceſſary to inſert her anſwer, 
which will evidently ſhew, not her perplexity and uncer- 
tainty, as ſhe pretended, but her extreme diſſimulation, on 
this Article. 3 . 
6 F ULL grievous is the way, whoſe going on, and Tin" 
end, yield nothing but cumber for the hire of a 3 
laborious journey. I have this day been in greater con- Holub. 
flict with my ſelf, than ever in all my life, whether I p. 1535 
ſhould ſpeak, or hold my peace. If I ſpeak, and not . 
complain, I ſhall diſſemble; and if I ſhould be ſilent, 
your labour taken were all in vain. If I ſhould com- 
plain, it might ſeem ſtrange and rare, Yet I confeſs, 
that my moſt hearty defire was, that ſome other 
means might have been deviſed to work your ſecurity, 
and my ſafety, than this which is now propounded. 
So I cannot but complain, though not of you, yet unto 
you, that I perceive by your petitions, that my ſafety 
dependeth wholly upon the death of another. If there 
be any that think, I have prolonged the time, of pur- 
poſe to make a counterfeit ſhew of Clemency, they do 
me the moſt undeſerved wrong, as he knoweth which 
is the ſearcher of the moſt ſecret thoughts of the heart. 
Or if there be any that be perſuaded, that the Com- 
miſſioners durſt not pronounce other Sentence, as fear- 
ing thereby to diſpleaſe me, or to ſeem to fail of their 
care for my ſafety, they do but heap upon me moſt 
' injurious conceits. For either thoſe whom I have put 
« in truſt have failed of their duties; or elſe they ſigni- 
fied unto the Commiſſioners in my name, that my 
Will and Pleaſure was, that every one ſhould deal freely, 
according to his Conſcience ; and what they would not 
openly declare, that they ſhould reveal unto me in pri- 
„vate. It was of my moſt favorable mind towards her, 
that I deſired ſome other means might be found out to 
prevent this miſchief, But ſince now it is reſolved, - 
that my ſurety is moſt deſperate without her death, 1 
have a moſt inward feeling of ſorrow, that I, which 
“ have in my time pardoned ſo many Rebels, winked at 
ſo many Treaſons, or neglected them with filence, 
muſt now ſeem to ſhew cruelty upon fo great a 
* Princeſs. win | _ In 
“ have, ſince I came to the Crown of this Realm, 
ſeen many defamatory Books and Pamphlets againſt me, 
accuſing me to be a Tyrant, Well fare the writers 
hearts; I believe their meaning was to tell me news. 
And news indeed it was to me, to be branded with the 
note of Tyranny. I would it were as great news to 
< hear of their Impiety. But what is it which they will 


cc 


: | me not to the Parliament the firſt day of the Seſſion, but granted a Commiſſion to Jobn Archbiſhop of Canterbury, William Lord Bur- 
leigb, and Henry Ear 


| of Derby to ſupply her place. See D'ewes, p. 375, 377. 


(2) Speaker of the Houſe of Commons. Camden, p. 527. 
it was not the 12th, as Camden affirms, bu 


2 


It was not he that was ſent with that Meflage, but Sir Cbriſepber Hatton 3 and then 
t the 2d day after. See D'ewwes, p. 403. | etl 
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&« not write now, when they ſhall hear that I have given 
&« conſent, that the Executioner's hands ſhould be imbrued 
jn the blood of my neareſt Kinſwoman ? But fo far 
c am] from cruelty, that, to ſave mine own life, I would 
« not offer her violence; neither have I been ſo careful 
« how to preſerve mine own life, as how to preſerve 
« both: which that it is now impoſlible, I grieve exceed- 
« ingly. I am not ſo void of Judgment, as not to ſee 
« mine own perils before mine eyes; nor ſo mad to ſhar- 
« pen a ſword to cut mine own throat; nor ſo careleſs, 
« as not to provide for the ſafety of mine own life, But 
<« this I conſider with myſelf, that many a Man would 
put his own life in danger, to fave a Princeſs's lite: I 
« do not ſay ſo will I, Yet have I many times thought 
upon it. 

„ But ſeeing ſo many have both written and ſpoken 
% againſt me, give me leave, I pray you, to ſay ſome- 
« what in my own defence, that ye may ſee what man- 
„ ner of Woman I am, for whoſe ſafety you have paſſed 
« ſuch careful thoughts. Wherein as I do with moſt 
« thankful heart conſider your vigilant care; ſo am I ſure 
I ſhall never requite it, had I as many lives as you 
7e all; 

* When firſt I took the Sceptre, I was not unmindful 
of God the giver, and therefore began my Reign with 
< his Service, and the Religion I have been both born 
*in, bred in, and I truft ſhall die in. And though I 
« was not ignorant how many perils I ſhould be ſet 
„ withal at home for altering Religion, and how many 
<< great Princes abroad of a contrary profeſſion, would at- 
<< tempt all hoſtility againſt me: yet was I no whit diſ- 
<< mayed, knowing that God, whom only I reſpected, 
would defend both me and my cauſe, Hence it is, 


that ſo many Treacheries and Conſpiracies have been 


<« attempted againſt me, that J rather marvel that I am, 
<< than muſe that I ſhould now be alive at this day, were 
it not that God's holy hand hath protected me, be- 
<< yond all expeCtation. Then, to the end I might make 
the better progreſs in the art of ſwaying the Sceptre, 
U entered into long and ſerious cogitations, what things 
<< were worthy and fitting for Kings to do; and I found 
* it moſt neceſſary that they ſhould be abundantly fur- 


„ niſhed with thoſe ſpecial Virtues, Juſtice, Temperance, 


“Prudence, and Magnanimity, As for the two latter, 


I will not boaſt myſelf, my Sex doth not permit it. 


<© But for the two former, I dare fay, (and that without 
«* oſtentation) I never made a difference of perſons, where 
Right was one. I never preferred for favour, whom I 
„thought not fit for worth: I never bent my ear to 
credit a tale that was firſt told: nor was ſo raſh to 
corrupt my Judgment with prejudice, beſore I heard the 
« cauſe, I will not ſay but many reports might haply 
ce be brought me into much favour of the one ſide or the 
© other: For we Princes cannot hear all ourſelves. Vet 
« this I dare ſay boldly, my Judgment ever went with 


“ the truth, according to my underſtanding. And as 


<« full well Alcibiades wiſhed his friend, not to give any 
& anſwer till he had run over the Letters of the Alphabet; 


<< fo have I not uſed raſh and ſudden reſolutions in any 
„thing. | 


And therefore as touching your Counſels and Conſul- 


c tations, Iacknowledge them to be ſo careful, provident, 
<« and profitable, for the preſervation of my life, and to 
<< proceed from minds ſo ſincere, and to me moſt devoted, 
* that I ſhall endeavour myſelf, all I can, to give you 
« cauſe to think your pains not ill beſtowed, and ſtrive to 
«© make myſelf worthy of ſuch Subject. Eos 
And now for your Petition, I pray you for this pre- 
<< ſent to content yourſelves with an anſwer without an- 
„ ſwer. Your Judgment I condemn not, neither do I 
«*< miſtake your reaſons; but pray to accept my thankful- 
«© neſs, excuſe my doubtfulneſs, and take in good part 
* my anſwer, anſwer-leſs. If I ſhould fay, I would not 


do what you requeſt, I might ſay perhaps more than 1 


think; and if I ſhould fay I would do it, I might 
<< plunge myſelf into peril, whom you labour to preſerve ; 
Which in your wiſdoms and diſcretions, ye would not 
<< that I ſhould, if ye conſider the circumſtances of place, 
“time, and the manners and conditions of Men.“ 


This Speech, which was of the ſame nature and ſpirit 
with the former, was not an anſwer to the Petition of 


her conſent was extorted by the preſſing intreaties of the 
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the two Houſes, as the Queen herſelf owned, but only 1588, 
an intimation to the Engliſb, how imprudent it would be 
to hazard the Life of fo good a Queen, in order to fave 
Mary's. She ſeemed in a great perplexity, and yet gave 
to underſtand, ſhe was fully determined. And indeed, 
ſince ſhe preferred the good of her Subjects before all other 
things, and Mary's death was neceſſary to them, what could 
be the occaſion of her doubts? In comparing the reaſons 
which inclined her to mercy, with thoſe which concerned 
her own ſafety, there was need of no great penetration, 
to ſee to which ſide ſhe would turn, however irreſolute 
ſhe ſeemed, So, in this, as in the former Speech, her ſole 
aim was to make the publick believe, ſhe yielded with re- 
luctancy to the Sollicitations of the Parliament, though ſhe 
took care not to object any ſtrong reaſons to theſe Sollici- 
tations, But her actions were till plainer indications than 


her Speeches, of what paſſed in her thoughts. 


Immediately after this anſwer without anſwer, the Par- 7 P,. 
lament was prorogued (1), for fear, doubtleſs, her feigned ““ as 
perplexities ſhould be taken literally, and ſome expedient pcs, 
found to ſave the Queen of Scots. Aſter what had been f. 382. 
done, Elizabeth had no farther occaſion for the Parliament, 
and in cauſing the Sentence to be executed, could ſay, 
ſhe only yielded to the preſſing inftances of the two Houſes, 

It will perhaps be thought ſtrange, that I am thus pe- 
remptory in a thing ſo hard to be known, as E/:zabeth's 
inmoſt thoughts. But in my opinion, very evident proofs 
may be drawn both from her actions and words, that 


throughout this whole affair, ſhe acted with great diſfimu- 
lation. TOY 


A few days after the prorogation of the Parliament, the Mary is in- 
Lord Buckhurſt and Beale were ſent to the Queen of Scots, JE Y _ 
'T hey had orders to tell her, that her Judges had condemn- Caindens 
ed her to die, that the Parliament had confirmed the Sen- 
tence, and deſired the execution thereof, belicving, if ſhe 
remained alive, the Religion eſtabliſhed in England could 


not ſubſiſt. She received the news with great reſolution, Sh /-ws 


and even ſeemed to triumph, that Religion was the cauſe ,“ Cares 


of her death (2). Then ſhe ſaid, with ſome emotion, 1. e 
is no wonder if the Engliſh, who have often put their own 
Sovereigns to death, ſhould treat in the ſame manner, a 
Princeſs ſprung from the blood of their King. oh 

L* Aubeſpins the French Ambaſſador, who was entirely 7“ French 
devoted to the Houſe of Gui/e, ſtopped, for ſome days, the en 
publication of the Sentence by his ſollicitations. But at 2 


ber favour. 


laſt, it was proclaimed all over London (3) by the Queen's 75. Sentence Y 


A ö * 2 
expreſs order, who forgot not to declare to the People that 54 . 


| Camden. 
Parliament. In the proclamation the Queen ſaid, that Hollingch, 


being informed of the Queen of Scots devices, the Lords“ 198855 
of the Council, with many others, earneſtly beſought her 
to bring her to juſtice, and try her in the moſt honorable 
manner. That upon theſe inſtances ſhe granted a Com- 
miſſion to forty two Lords, thirty fix of whom met at 
Fotheringhay, and after a very ſtrict examination, gave 
Sentence to this effect: That Mary had broken the Statute 
made the laſt year: That the Parliament having examined 
the Sentence, and the proofs on which it was founded, re- 
quired the execution thereof, notwithſtanding her frequent 
inſtances, that ſome other expedient might be found : 
'T hat therefore, moved with her own and the Nation's wel- 
fare, ſhe had ordered the Sentence to be notified to her good 
Subjects. | 

Mary, when ſhe received the news of this publication, Mary's Z-- 
plainly ſaw there was no mercy to be expected. She writ 6% Fla. 
a long Letter to Elizabeth, deſiring certain Favours con- Camden. 
cerning her death, burial, and ſervants (4). But it is un- Martyre de 
certain, whether this Letter was ever delivered. The King The King of 
of Scotland writ alſo to Queen Elizabeth, and ſent Patrick Scotland in- 
Gray and Robert Melvil to implore her mercy for the 3 
Queen his mother; but it was to no purpoſe. Nay, it is IHA. 
ſaid, Gray, who had been many years attached to Eliza- p. 173. 
beth's intereſt, after having publickly ſollicited her to favour e 
Mary, adviſed her in private to make her away, ſayinſg, 
A dead Woman bites not. 58 | | 

Henry III. ſent alſo the Preſident de Bellicvre into Eng 7% King of 
land to intreat Elizabeth in behalf of the condemned Queen, France % 


an Ambaſſa- 
The Ambaſſador diſcharged his commiſſion like a Man 4 int, F 


who ſeemed very deſirous to ſucceed. He preſented a long Easland. 


ſt Thuanus. 


Memorial, which was publiſhed, containing the ſtrongeſt Camden. 


Reaſons, he could deviſe, to perſuade Elizabeth to ſpare 
the unfortunate Queen ; to which Memorial the Queen re- 


(1) Or rather adjourned to February 15, when it met again, and was at laſt diſſolved March 23, after granting the Queen one Subfidy, and two Fif:eenths, 
and Tenths. The Clergy granted alſo a Subſidy of fix Shillings in the Pound, to be paid in three years. And moreover, gave a Contribution or Benevolence 
of three Shillings in the Pound for the ſupport of the Wars in the Netherlands. In this Parliament were confirmed the Attaingers of Thimas Lord Paget, and of 
the late executed Rebels. See Statut. and D*exves 87, 390, 414, &c. Rymer, Tom. XVI. p. 5. Stow, p. 742+ 

(2) She defired to have a Catholick Prieſt i ih 2 8 Are 2 8 adminiſter to bei the Sacraments. The Lord Buckburſt and Beale re · 
commended a Biſhop and a Dean to her for this purpoſe, whom the abſolutely refuſed. Camden, p. 528. 

(3) On December 6, and then throughout the Kingdom. Stew, p. 741. Camden, p. 528. | 1 i 

(4) She defired her body might be buried in Catholick Ground, particularly in France near her Mother: That ſhe might not be put to death in private 
without Queen Elizabeth's knowledge, but in the fight of her Servants, who might give a true Teſtimony of her Faith: That her Servants might peaceably 
depart whither they pleaſed, and enjoy thoſe Legacies which ſhe had bequeathed them by her Will and Teſtament: Camden, P., $29. Spotiſevood, p. 354+ 


In this her. Will, Queen Mary provided, that, if the Prince her Son, did not renounce the falſe and heretical perſuaſion which he had drunk in, the 


Inheritance of the Crown of England ſhould never deſcend to him, but-devolve to Philip King of opain, Burnet, Tom. III. p. 327. Febb endeavours to con- 


3 | 7 turned 


fute this account. Preface to Vol II. of Queen Mary's Liſe, 
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| ſimulation, 


132 | The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


1:86, turned an anſwer in the margin of each article, The ſub- 
ſtance of the anſwers was, That things were come to 
& that point, that one or other of the two Queens muſt 
& periſh, and Elizabeth flattered herſelf that the King of 
&« France had her intereſt no leſs at heart than Mary's.” 
The Ambaſ. But if du Maurier is to be credited, in his preface to his 
Hs ſecret Father's Memoirs, the Ambaſſador acted the counterfeit, 
8 and impoſed upon the world and Marys Friends. He 
affirms to have heard his Father ſay, that Bellievre, tho 
he feigned to have Inſtructions to the contrary, had pri- 
vate Orders to ſollicit the death of the Queen of Scots (1). 
This is not unlikely, conſidering the ſituation of the affairs 
of France at that time, and the King's juſt Apprehenſions 

of the Duke of Guiſe's ambitious Deſigns (2). 

1587, Whilſt all the World was in expectation of the effects 
The Frevch of this extraordinary ſentence, the Court diſcovered, that 
aebi L' Anbeſpine the French Ambaſſador, had bribed two aſſaſ- 

n Piracy e J 2 
avaſt the ſins (3) to murder the Queen. One of the Villains re 
geen. penting and informing the Miniſters of the Plot, the Am- 
Camden.  baflador was deſired to come to the Lord Treaſurer's Houſe 

where the Council was aſſembled, and the two witneſſes 
were brought face to face. If Camden is to be credited, he 
made but an ill defence, contenting himſelf with pleading 
the privilege of Ambaſſadors, who were accountable only to 
their own maſters. The Lord Treaſurer, without allow- 
ing or difputing this privilege, gravely reproved him, and 
adviſed him to beware for the future how he provoked a 
Queen, who was too much injured already, and had it in 
her power to be revenged. It muſt be obſerved, the 
French Tranſlator of Camden's Annals, thought fit to paſs 
over in ſilence this whole Conſpiracy. | | 
Je Pape It was no proper ſeaſon to inquire any farther into the 
van a circumſtances of this Plot, which probably was entirely 
Sand owing to the Ambaſlador's furious zeal for the Houſe of 
Camden. Lorrain. Nay, who knows whether it were not a ſnare 
Le Labou- laid for him, to make him inſtrumental, contrary to his 
TEur, - > - . | | © 
intention, in haftening the Queen of Scots execution? 
When this affair became publick, it was every where ſaid, 
there was no ſafety for the Queen ſo long as Mary was 
alive, This was preciſely what the Court wiſhed, that the 


people being ſatisfied of the neceſſity of executing the ſen- 


tence, might be leſs attentive to the irregularities. Cam- 
den ſays, Elizabeth was ſtill in ſuſpence and diſtracted in 
her thoughts, not being able to reſolve to put to death a 
Queen her near Relation, over whom ſhe had no juriſdic- 
tion. He adds, means were found however to determine 
her, by ſpreading a report that England was going to be 
invaded : That the Spanyh Fleet was already arrived at 
Milford-Haven : That the Duke of Guiſe was landed in 
Su/jex with an army: That the Queen of Scots was eſcaped 


out of priſon, and was raiſing Troops in the North: That 


ſeveral Plots were on foot to kill the Queen, and ſet the 

City of London on fire: Yea, that the Queen was dead. 

By theſe artifices, according to that Hiſtorian, Elizabeth 

was prevailed with to ſign a Warrant for Mary's execu- 

tion. For my part, who verily believe Mary's death was 
reſolved, even before her trial, I rather think all theſe 

reports were ſpread by the emiſſaries of the Court, to ter- 

rify the people, and to let them ſee how neceſſary Marys 

death was. There is not the leaſt probability, that the 

ueen and her Miniſters ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be de- 

ceived by ſuch reports, the falſhood whereof it was ſo eaſy 

for them to diſcover. But Camden's aim is to inſinuate, 

that Elizabeth was convinced of Mary's innocence, and 

therefore diſtracted in her thoughts. | | 

Elizabeth's Woe are now come to the laſt act of the Tragedy, for 
extreme diſ- ſo it may well be called with reſpect to the Queen of Scots, 
though with regard to Elizabeth it was a real Comedy, or 
at leaſt a continued ſcene of diſſimulation, ated ſo artfully, 
that it can hardly be conceived how it could be carried 
Melvil, farther. Before El:zabeth ordered the Commiſſion to try 


p. 1722 Mary to be drawn, ſeveral Lords, as I ſaid, caſt them- 


F ſelves at her feet, and begged her to take pity of them, 
EY and their poſterity, and to provide, by Mary's death, for 
the ſecurity of the Church and State. Afterwards, when 
ſentence was given, ſhe waited till ſhe was twice ſollicited 
by the Parliament, with the ſharp reproach that ſhe denied 


(1) Nay, this was not ſo ſecret, but that after the death of the Duke of Guiſe, Henry III. was accuſed by the Leaguers of having cauſed the Queen of 


Scots to be put to death. Rapin, 


(2) This year, Thomas Cavendiſh ſailing from Plymouth, on the 21ft of July, with three Ships, and a hundred and twenty-five Men, began nis Voyage 
round the World; entering in at the Streights of Magellan, and returning by the Cape of Good Hope, This Voyage he performed in about two years and two 
May 7, Philip Howard Earl of Arundel was condemned in a fine of 10, ooo J. and to remain in 
Priſon at the Queen's pleaſure. This year, Ludgate, in London, was rebuilt by the Citizens, and the Charges amounted to above 1 500 J. Stow, p. 720, 


months, arriving at Plymouth, Septemb. 9. 1588. 


741. Hollingſh. p. 1561: 


(3) He bribed only one Edvard Stafford, who abhorring the Fact, recommended one Moody as a fit Perſon ; but Staffird diſcovered the matter to the 


Council. Camden, p- 532. 


(4) And only have it in readineſs, in caſe any danger happened to break out in that time of Jealouſy and Fear. Camden, p. 534+ Melvil ſays, that 
it was not to be delivered, without her Majeſty's expreſs command; nevertheleſs, Daviſon being deceived by the Council, delivered it to them, p. 172» 
(5) This Daviſon abſolutely denied in his Examination. See Strype's Ann. Tom. III. p. 375 | 


concerning the Queen's intention (8). 


tranſacting. This is a clear evidence, that it was very 


Life would be the death of the Proteſtant Religion in Eng- 
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her people juſtice, To carry on the farce, ſome formalities 1587. _: 
were likewiſe to be ated after the publication of the ſen- 8 
tence, before the Warrant was ſigned for execution. All 4 
this was done: but there was ſtill ſomething more. Eli- 1 
zabeth undertook to make the publick believe, the execu- 1 
tion was done againſt her will, and without her knowledge, = 
and the method ſhe uſed to accompliſh it was this, 
Daviſon, without his knowing it, was her inſtrument Sb. 4-29, 
to act this ſort of Comedy. A little before the Queen of Prin br 
Scots Trial, he was made Secretary of State, and very n+} 
likely, was put into that office on purpoſe to be inſnared, Candy I 
and made accountable for Mary's death. All the foremen- Stippe a, 
tioned rumours being ſpread, and the Queen feigning to T. II. JI. 
be terrified, delivered to Daviſon a Writing ſigned with * 375 
her own hand, and ſealed with her Signet, commanding 
him to draw a Warrant under the Great Seal for the £ 
Queen of Scots execution, but enjoined him withal to keep =_ 
the Warrant by him (4), and acquaint no man there- = 
with (5). The Lord Chancellor however muſt have been 
informed of it, unleſs ſhe had taken the Great Seal from 
him and given it to Daviſon, of which there have been in- 
ſtances. Be this as it will, the next day ſhe ordered Da- 
viſon by Killegrew not to draw the Warrant (6). Where- = 
upon Daviſon came to the Queen, and told her, it was © xz 
drawn and under Seal already; at which ſhe was angry, 3 
and blamed him for making ſuch haſte. The Warrant Staten, 
was dated the iſt of February, and directed to the Earls V* i 
of Shrewsbury, Derby, Kent, Cumberland, [and Pembroke] 8 74. 
to ſee the Queen of Scots executed in their preſence. 
Mean while, though the Queen ſeemed diſpleaſed with the 
Secretary for making too much haſte, ſhe left the Warrant 
in his hands, without telling him what he was to do with 
it. This puzzled him extremely, ſince by her contrary 
proceedings with reſpect to the Warrant, ſhe had not diſ- 
cloſed to him her intention. In this uncertainty, he choſe 
to impart the tranſaction to a Privy-Counſellor, who was 
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of opinion that the reſt of the Counſellors ſhould be in- 1 
formed, that nothing might be done raſhly, and Dawi/on = E 
fell into the ſnare. Whereupon the Council being met, = 
it was unanimouſly reſolved to execute the Warrant, — EX 
though nothing was eafier than to advertiſe the Queen of | = 


= * 
111 
* 


their Embarraſſment. To that end, the Warrant was gi- 
ven to Beal, who took care to acquaint the four Lords, to 
whom it was addreſſed, and departed. for Fotheringbay with * 
two executioners. Certainly, it is very hard to believe, * 
that a ſcore of Privy-Counſellors (among whom were the = # 
Queen's Miniſters, and her intimate Confidents) would = 
have undertaken to order the Warrant to be executed, un- = 
known to her (7), had they not been perſuaded it was -_ 
agreeable to her will. Eſpecially as Daviſon had commu- = 
Nicated the ſecret to them, only becauſe of his uncertainty _ 


After Beal's departure, the Queen told Daviſon, ſhe 
had changed her mind. This ought to have aſtoniſhed Tt 
the Council, who had ordered execution by their own 1 
authority, and yet no care was taken to recall Beal, = 

though there were ſeven days ſpace between his departure, 
and Mary's execution. But what is ftill more ſtrange, 
is, that during theſe ſeven days, though the Queen had 23 
declared that her mind was altered, not one of her Coun- = EE 
ſellors or Miniſters thought of informing her of what was _ 


well known, ſhe did not defire to be informed, 
However this be, the four Lords, appointed to ſee exe- 7 Nu 


cution done, being come to Fotheringhay, admoniſhed the 4 _ 1 
Queen of Scots to prepare for her death (9), and on the Camden. 
morrow, being the 8th of February, they ſaw her be- _ 
headed. I ſhall not relate here all the circumſtances ß 1 
this Tragedy. It ſuffices to ſay in a word, that ſhe 1 * 
died with great reſolution, and in an inviolable attachment 
to her Religion. The Earl of Kent telling her, That her —_ 


land, ſhe rejoiced, and ſaid, ſhe was condemned as guilty 
of plotting againſt the Queen of England's life, and yet 
the Earl of Kent had juſt told her, ſhe was to die for 
her Religion, wherein ſhe gloried. If Camden is to be 
credited, ſhe proteſted, ſhe knew nothing of Babington's 
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(6) Rapin ſays, the Queen ſent Daviſon word to haſten the Warrant, But it is a miſtake, for Camden ſays the Queen changed her mind, and ſent to him Y 5 


not to draw it. Camden, p. 534+ 
(7) And yet Ybuanus thinks ſos 1. 86. 


(8) Camden ſays, Daviſan perſuaded the Council that the Queen had add it ſhould be executed, 334% | x | 3 
(%) Upon which ſhe told them, I did not think the Queen my Siſter would have conſented to my tenth, who am not ſubjeR to your Law and Juriſ- 
diction ; but ſeeing her plealure is ſo, death ſhall be to me moſt welcome. Camden, p. 5344 CD 
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1587. 


Elizabeth 
expreſſes 


great grief 


Camden» 


Spoti ſwood. 


5. 357» 


Daviſon is 


tried. 


State-Trials. 


Book XVIL 


practices, and that ber Secretaries were ſuborned to witneſs 

inſt her (1). | 
' The ne Mary's. execution being brought to Eli- 
zabeth; ſhe appeared extremely diſpleaſed. Sighs, tears, 
lamentation, and mourning, were the figns ſhe gave of 
her grief, which ſeemed immoderate. ' She drove the 
Privy-Counſellors from her preſence (2), and commanded 
them to be examined in the Star-Chamber, and Daviſon 
to be tried for his diſobedience, A few days after, ſhe 
ſent the following Letter to the King of Scotland by 
Robert Carey. 


My dear BROTHER) 


Mould you knew, though not felt, the extreme dolour that 

I overwhelmeth my mind, for that miſerable accident which 
arre contrary to my meaning hath befalne. I have ſent 
this kinſman of mine (3), whom ere now it hath pleaſed you 
to favour, to inſtruct you. truly of that, which is too irkſome 
for my pen to tell you. I beſeech you, that as God, and many 


"ma know, how innocent I am in this caſe, ſo you will believe 


me, that if I had done it, I would have abode by it; I am 
not ſo baſe minded, that the fear of any living creature, 
ſhould make me afraid to do what is juſt ; or done, to deny the 
fame : I am not ſo degenerate, nor carry ſo vile a mind. But 
as not to diſguiſe, fits moſt a King, ſo will I never 3 
my actions, but cauſe them ſhew as I mean them. is af- 


fare your ſelf from me, that as I know it was deſerved, if 


T had meant it, I would never over another*s ſhoulders, and 
to io to myſelf that, which I did not ſo much as think 
of : 1 will not. The circumſtances you will be pleaſed to hear 
of this bearer : And for my part, think you have not in the 
world a more loving kinſwoman, and more dear friend, nor 
any that will watch more carefully to preſerve you and your 
ate. And if any would otherwiſe perſuade you, think they 
bear more good will to others, than to you. Thus in haſte, 
T leave to trouble you, beſeeching God to ſend you a long 
Reign, | | 5 Bs 


Whilſt Carey was upon the road, Daviſon was cited into 
the Star-Chamber, to anſwer to the accuſation of con- 
tempt and diſobedience entered againſt him. The accu- 


13 E012. ABE TH. 


“Council, that it ſhould be preſently executed, left the 
3 ; he or State ſhould receive any hurt by too long a 
elay.“ | 

Afrer he had done ſpeaking, the Queen's Council preſ- 
ſed him with his own confeſſion, and with what the Lord 
Treaſurer had teſtified, "That, doubting whether the Queen 
had abſolutely conſented to have execution done, Daviſen 
affirmed, it was her intention. Then Daviſon, with 
tears in his eyes, prayed the Queen's Council not to urge 
him any farther, but remember that he would not conteſt 
with the Queen, to whoſe conſcience, and his Judges cen- 
ſure, he entirely ſubmitted himſelf, After that were 
made ſeveral Speeches, ſome tending to aggravate his of- 
fence, and others, to ſhew he had only acted imprudent- 
ly (4). In ſhort, he was condemned to be fined in ten 
thouſand pounds, and impriſoned during the Queen's plea- 
ſure, The Lord Lumley, in his Speech on this occaſion, 
was not ſatisfied with blaming Daviſon; but, accuſing 
chiefly the whole Council, ſaid, Never was there 
© ſucha contempt againſt a Prince heard or read of, that 
„ Privy-Counſellors, in the Queen's Palace, and when 
„they had free acceſs to her, ſhould attempt ſuch a 
„thing without her advice or knowledge; proteſting, that 
*© if his own Son were guilty of the like fault, he would 
„ be the firſt to condemn him.” But it was not the 
Queen's intention to puniſh the Counſellors, who, proba- 
bly, had acted only by her private orders. And there- 
fore to ſcreen them from theſe and the like reproaches, the 
Lord Privy-Seal told the Aſſembly, that though the Queen, 
being juſtly offended with her Council, had leſt them to a 
ſtrict examination; yet now being ſenſible, they had tranſ- 
greſſed out of an exceſs of zeal for her and the State, the 
forgave them. Thus Daviſon was the only ſacrifice, tho 
the Council was ftill more guilty than he, ſuppoſing he 
had acted contrary to the Queen's intention. Daviſon re- 
mained long in priſon, without obtaining any other tavour, 
than ſome preſents of Money irom the Queen, to relieve 
his wants. 


Camden, whoſe aim was not to vindicate Elizabeth in 


any thing relating to the Queen of Scots, has inſerted in his 
Annals, an Apology, which Daviſon, being in priſon, ſent 
himſelf to Secretary Walſingham, and leaves his Readers to 
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Vol. VII give their Judgment of it, without making himſelf any 

Camden. Cation ran, * That he had contemned the Queen's or- remark. The Apology was worded in the following 

His accuſati- 66 ders, broke his oath of allegiance, and neglected his duty: manner. | | | 

i ard 743 66 That the Queen never intending, (for reaſons beſt known . ” 

“4 to herſelf ) that the Queen of Scots, though condemned, | «© The Queen, after the departure of the French and Pavitn's 

cc ſhould have been put to death, had however, for pre- * Scotch Ambaſſadors, of her own accord, commanded me 22 pos, 
e venting of dangers, commanded a Warrant for her exe- 0 deliver her the Warrant for executing the Sentence ſelf. = "4 
cc cution to be drawn, and committed it to his truſt and © againſt the Queen of Scots : When I had delivered it, Camden, | {1 
< ſecrecy : But that he forgetting his duty, had acquainted ** ſhe readily ſigned it with her own hand: When ſhe 1 
cc the Council therewith, and put the Warrant in execu- had ſo done, ſhe commanded it to be ſealed with the | 


« tion unknown to. the Queen.” 

Daviſon anſwered, © That he was extremely ſorry to 
find himſelf accuſed of contempt to the Queen, who 
© had loaded him with favours: That he choſe rather 
<« to confeſs himſelf guilty of the Crimes he was charged 
e with, than conteſt with her Majeſty, ſince he could 
< not vindicate himſelf without failing in the reſpect and 
% duty he owed her. He proteſted however, he had of- 
<< fended wholly out of ignorance, being perſuaded he had 


done nothing contrary to the Queen's will and pleaſure, 


He affirmed, that when the Queen blamed him for 
« making ſuch haſte to get the Warrant ready, ſhe gave 
<© ſome intimation, but no expreſs command, that he 


_ © ſhould keep it by him, neither did he believe himſelf 


5 guilty of breach of truſt, by communicating it only to 
the Council, As to his being accuſed of not recalling 


the Warrant, after ſhe had told him ſhe had changed 


“ her mind, he proteſted, it was the opinion of the whole 


«© Great-Seal of England; and in a jeſting manner ſaid, 
Go tell all this to Walſingham, who is now fick ; though 
& 1 fear he will die for Sorrow when he hears it, She ad- 
< ded alſo the reaſons of her deferring it ſo long; namely, 


„ leſt ſhe might ſeem to have been violently or malici- 


not ignorant how necellary it was. Moreover ſhe 
blamed Pawlet and Drury, that they had not eaſed her 


& pulſes touching this matter. 1 
The next day after the Warrant was under the 
«© Great-Seal, ſhe commanded me by Killegrew, that it 
& ſhould be done, and when I had informed her that 
& it was done already, ſhe found fault with ſuch great 
& haſte, telling me that in the judgment of ſome wiſe 
& men, another courſe might be taken: I anſwered, that 
ce the courſe which was juſt, was always beſt and ſafeſt, 
d But fearing left ſhe would lay the fault upon me, (as 


(1) When the Earls had told her to prepare for death, ſhe deſired that he might have a Conference with her Almoner, Conſeſſor, and Andrew Melwuil the 
Maſter of her Houſhold. But they would not allow her Confeſſor to come near her, but recommended to her the Biſhop or Dean of Peterborough, whom ſhe 


refuſing, the Earl of Kent, out of his zeal to the Reformed Religion, ſaid to her the words above-mentioned. After they were gone, ſhe ordered Supper to be 


haſtened, that ſhe might have the more time to diſpoſe of her Concerns. She ſupped temperately, as ſhe uſed to do. Towards the end of Supper the dranlz 
to all her Servants, who pledged her in order upon their Knees, begging pardon for their neglect of Duty, as ſhe alſo did of them. After Supper ſhe peruſed her 
Will, and wrote down the names of thoſe to whom ſhe bequeathed her Goods and Jewels. At her wonted time ſhe went to bed, ſlept ſome hours, and then 
awaking, ſpent the reſt of the night in Prayer. The fatal day being come, the dreſſed herſelf as ſhe was wont to do upon feſtival days, and calling her Scr- 
vants together, commanded her Will to be read, and then retired into her Oratory, where ſhe ſtaid till Thomas Andretot the Sheriff acquainted her that ſhe 
muſt now come forth. She appeared with a compoſed Countenance and chearful Look; her head was covered with a Veil hanging down to the ground, her 
Beads hanging at her Girdle, with a Crucifix in her hand. In the Porch ſhe was received by the Earls, and other Noblemen, where ſpeaking a ſhort Speech 
to Melvil, who bewailed his hard hap, that he was to carry into Scotland the woeful tidings of the unhappy fate of his Lady and Miſtreſs, ſhe bade him fare- 
wel ; and turning to the Earls, defired that her Servants might ſtand by her at her death. Then the Earls of Kent and Shrewſbury, and Thomas Andrews, Eſq; 
Sheriff of Northamptonſhire, going before her, ſhe came to the Scaffold, at the upper end of the Hall, on which was placed a Chair, a Cuſhion, and a Block 
covered with black Cloth. As ſoon as ſhe was fat down, Beal read the Warrant, to which the Queen liſtened with a careleſs, or rather merry Countenance; 
which done, Dr. Fletcher Dean of Peterborough began a long Speech to her, concerning her life paſt, preſent, and to come. She interrupted him, praying him 
not to trouble himſelf, for ſhe was reſolved to die in the Catholick Religion. Then they appointed the Dean to pray: After which, the Executioner having 
aſked her forgiveneſs, her Women took off her upper Garments, and covering her face with a Handkerchief, the laid down her head on the Block, which 
was ſevered from her Body at two ſtrokes. She was buried in a royal manner, in the Cathedral of Peterborough, on Auguſt 1, where ſhe Jay till her Son King. 
7 ames's acceſſion to the Crown of England; but he had her Corps removed in 1612, into the South Iſle of King Henry VII's Chapel at W:/tminfier, where it 
now lies; and a ſtately Monument erected to her Memory, of which the Reader may ſee a Print in Sandford, p. 533 Camden, p. 534, 535» Melvil, 


P. 172. Martyre de Marie, p. 301, Kc. Mort de Marie, p. 615, &c. Edit. Febb. 


. And particularly the Lord Burleiob; who, upon his diſgrace, writ ſeveral very ſubmiſſive Letters to the Queen, whigh the Reader may ſee in 


rype's An, Tom. III. 


p. 371, 372. He chiefly pleaded ignorance, and offered to refign his Places. If there was any precipitation uſed in this affair, of the 
death of the Queen of Scots, e Lord Burleigh, Secretary Walfngham, and a few others, may reaſonably be ſuppoſed the Authors of it, in order to ſecure them - 
ſelves; for they had acted fo openly againſt Mary, that had ſhe ever mounted the Throne of England, they muſt have been utterly undone, 8 


3) pn 2 to her by Ann Boleyn her Mother - Rapin. 


, being thirteen in number, made each a Speech, wherein they owned, that Sentence was juſtly pronounced againſt the Queen of 


Scots, but that Daviſem deſerved to be puniſhed, for acting without the Queen's advice and conſent, Camden, p. 537» 


No. 50. Vou, II. 
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_ ouſly drawn thereto, whereas in the mean time ſhe was 


of this care, and wiſhed that Valſingham would feel their 
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«© upon the Lord Burleigb,) I acquainted: Hatton with. the 
&« hole matter, proteſting that I would not plunge y- 
<« ſelf any deeper in ſo great a buſineſs. He prefently im- 
ce parted it to the Lord Burleigh, and the Lord Buyleigh 
<« to the reſt of the Council; who all conſented to have 
& the execution haſtened, and every one of them vowed 
& to bear an equal ſhare in the blame, and ſent Beal 
« away with the Warrant and Letters. The third day 
e after, when by a dream which ſhe told of the Queen of 
« Scots death, I perceived that ſhe wavered in her reſolu- 
4 tion, I asked her whether fhe had changed her mind? 
« She anſwered, No; but another Courſe (ſaid fhe) might 
% have been deviſed: and withal ſhe asked me, whether 
] had received any anſwer from Potolet? Whoſe Letter 
«& when I had ſhewed her, wherein he flatly refuſed to 
<« undertake that which ſtood not with honour and juſtice; 
„ ſhe waxing angry, accuſed him and others (who had 
c“ bound themſelves by the affociation) of perjury and 


« hreach of their vow, as thoſe that had promiſed great 


< matters for their Prince's ſafety, but would perform no- 
<« thing, Yet there are (ſaid ſhe) who will do it for my 
% ſake. But I ſhewed her how diſhonourable and unjuſt 
a thing this would be; and withal into how great danger 
« ſhe would bring Powlet and Drury by it. For if ſhe 
approved the fact, ſhe would draw upon herſelf both 
danger and diſhonour, not without cenſure of Injuſtice; 
« and if ſhe diſallowed it, ſhe would utterly undo men 
<« of great deſert, and their whole poſterity, And after- 
« wards ſhe gave me a light check the ſame day that the 
4 Queen of Scots was executed, becauſe ſhe was not yet 
«© put to death.“ | 


A 
A 


A Aa 
„* 


If this Apology be true, one cannot deſire a more con- 
vincing proof of Elixabeth's Diſſimulation. The point 
was, not Mars death, for that was fully determined, but 
the manner. It appears in this Writing, that Elizabeth 
would have been glad, the Queen of Scots two Keepers 
had diſpatched her, that ſhe might have been able to clear 
herſelf, which ſhe would not have failed to do, by putting 
them both to death. There remains but one ſcruple, which 
is, that we have this from Camden only, whoſe teſtimony 
cannot be reckoned very certain (1). 

The King of Scotland having received 
Queen his Mother's tragical end, expreſled a very lively 
reſentment at the ſame. His firſt thoughts prompted 
The States of Scotland, then aſſembled, 


Toe King 

of Scotiand 
ſhes at firſt 
a great deal 
of r:ſ-ntment, him to revenge. 


Melvil. promiſed him their aſſiſtance, and there were not wanting 
: . 173. » * * . o he 
Pr 1/3 ſome about him, who perſuaded him to join with the 


Spotiſwood. Pope, France and Spain, to revenge ſo great an affront. 
Others adviſed him not to break with England, for fear 
of hazarding upon the uncertain chance of War, his un- 

_ doubted Title to the Crown of that Kingdom; eſpecially 
as the Engliſb only wanted perhaps a pretence, to hinder a 
Scotch Prince from aſcending the throne of England, which 
therefore he ought to take care not to furniſh them with, 
Some were of opinion, he ſhould declare openly for neither 
of the two Religions, but keep himſelf always ready to 
improve the Events, time ſhould produce. Carey arriving 
ſhortly after, the King refuſed him audience, and it was 
not without great difficulty, that he was perſuaded to re- 


p. 173 ceive Elizabeth's Letter. We find however in Meluil's 
| Memoirs, that ſome Lords of the Court of Scotland had 
writ to England, that whenever Queen Mary ſhould be 

put to death, the King her Son would not highly reſent. 

it; and accordingly, Melvil affirms, he quickly forgot it. 

p. 173 When Elizabeth heard that King 7ames's grief began to 


abate, ſhe cauſed ſome of thoſe whom ſhe moſt truſted(2), 
Revreſent i- to repreſent to him, That in the preſent ſituation of 
cons nal ©& Scotland, there was no room to expect that a War with 
Ginn © England could be ſucceſsful : If he pretended to rely on 
Strype's 
Ann. T. III. 


Ne HISTORY 'of ENGLAND. 


ſhe had laid the putting of the Duke of Norfolk todedth 


the news of the 


cions. 


Vol. II. 


<< foreign aid, his Mother's fad experienre might teach 
* him how uncertain that was. The King of France 
© would be fo far from countenancing him, that it was 
<« his intereſt to hinder the two Kingdoms of Great 
% Britain from being united under the ſame inion, 
* Nay, he would oppoſe to the utmoſt of his power, the 
„ furceſs of his Arms, for fear he fhould afterwards aſſiſt 
„the Duke of Guiſe, who aſpired to the Crown, The 
King of Sphin in pretending to aid him, would only ferve 
«© himſelf, on account of his groundleſs claim to the Crown 
of England, as deſcended from the Houſe of Lancafter, 
<« Even the Queen his Mother had made a Will the pun, 
* night before her death, whereby ſhe excluded him T. 1, 
ce from the ſucceſſion, in caſe he perſevered in the Pro- b 37. 
« teſtant Religion, and nominated Philip II. for her heir, 

* which Will was ſent into Spain. He was therefore to 


1585; 


expect no affiſtance from Philip, but rather to conſider 


him as an enemy. In a word, if he made war upon 
« Elizabeth, and the Parliament paſſed an Act apainſt 
„ him, he ran the hazard of being excluded for ever 
© from a noble fucceflion, which he could not fail to en- 
joy, provided he would but remain in peace.” To all 
theſe Arguments it was alſo added, That Elizabeth had 
an affection for him, and belides, would think herſelf 
« bound in honour and duty to repair the Mother's 
*© wrongs, by leaving her Crown to the Son, in caſe he 
& gave her no occaſion to do otherwiſe,” "Theſe repre- 
fentations had their effect. James ſaw it to be his intereſt Hi C 
to keep fair with Elizabeth, and that, added to the Sen- cl 
tence given againſt Daviſon, which was ſent him, ſo ſtiſſed T. H. 
his refentment, that he ſhewed no farther marks of it (3), 

Mean while, Elizabeth hearing the Spaniard was making Th gien 


great preparations to invade England (4), fent Drake with d Fa 


again 


a good fleet (5) upon the coaſt of Spain, with orders to burn Sn. 
all the Spaniſh Ships he ſhould meet. This Admiral's firſt Camden. 
expedition was to the Port of Cadiz, where he burnt gude. 
above a hundred Veſſels laden with Victuals and ammuni- "path 
tion, and a large Galeon of the Marquiſs of Santa Cruz, Stryze's a, 
with another of Raguſa, full of rich merchandize. Then 1 . 
returning to Cape St, Vincent, he did great damage to the Sands 
inhabitants along the coaſt ; after which he came to the 
mouth of the Tagus, where he in vain provoked the Mar- 
quiſs of Santa Cruz, by plundering and burning the Ships 

he found there. From thence he failed to the Azores, and 
meeting in the way with a rich Carack called the St. 
Philip, returning from the Ea/t- Indies, eaſily took her (6). 
The Proviſions and Stores which the Spaniards loſt at 
Cadiz, the taking of the Galeons and Carach, and the reſt 

of the damages they ſuſtained, obliged Philip to defer till 
the next year the Expedition, he had projected againſt 
England (7). While Drake was acting in Europe againſt 
Spain, Cavendiſh was doing the fame in America, having 
entered the South-Sea by the ftraits of Magellan. He 
plundered without oppoſition the Coaſts of Chili and Peru, 
and did the Spaniards great damage in thoſe parts. 


„l left, about the end of the laſt year, the Earl of Leiceſter Te Stef 


8 England, after having ſet on foot his pro- "dang 
to become Sovereign of the United Provinces, by anplin 
cheriſhing confuſion and diſcord. Before his departure, ie El 
the States began to perceive his deſigns, and the orders he ee 
left when he went away, and which the Officers, his Sta. 
creatures, punctually executed, fully confirmed their ſuſpi- 

For this reaſon they ſent Ambaſſadors to Elizabeth 

to complain of him : but his credit, and the Queen of 

Scots affair, which then held the Court employed, hinder'd 

the Ambaſſadors from being ſo ſpeedily diſpatched as they 
defir'd. It even happened in this interval, that Stanley and 

York, who held of the Earl of Leicefter the Governments Cameen 
of Deventer, and a Fort near Zutphen, delivered theſe two 

places to the Duke of Parma. So, the States no longer 


truſting that General, gave the command of their Army 


(1) This matter is alſo undeniably confirmed by two Letters, inſerted by Mackenzie, in his Life of Queen Mary, (if they are genuine.) In tbe firſt 
p. 377, &c. written on February 1. 1586-7, by Walſingbam and Dawiſon, to Sir Amias Powwlet, and Sir Drue Drury, it is ſaid | 


« her Majeſty doth note in you, 


« both a lack of that care and zeal for her ſervice, that ſhe looketh for at your hands, in that you have not in all this time, (of yourſelves, without 
other provocation) found out ſome way to ſhorten the life of the Scots Queen, conſidering the great peril ſhe is hourly ſubject to, ſo * the ſaid Queen 


« ſhall Jive, — She taketh it moſt unkindly, that Men profeſſing that love towards her that you do, ſhould in a kind of fort, for lack o 


the diſcharge of 


your Duties, caſt the burden upon her, knowing, as you do, her indiſpoſition to ſhed blood. Sir Amias Poxvlet, in his anſwer, dated February 2. has 


theſe words, —— My anſwer 


I ſhall deliver unto you with great grief and bitterneſs of mind, in that I am fo unhappy, as living to ſee this unhappy 
« day, in which I am required by direction from my moſt gracious Sovereign, to do an Act, which God and the Law forbiddeth. 


God forbid I ſhould 


« make ſo foul, a ſhipwreck of my Conſcience, or leave ſo great a blot to my poor Poſterity, and ſhed Blood without Law or Warrant, p. 270-—=273s 


Oſborn alſo obſerves, that “ our Queen may be found in many of her Lette 


« were ſo wiſe, as not to underſtand what was meant.“ 


Mem. Sect. 4. 


rs, intimating fo much [as the making her away] to ſuch as kept her, who 


(2) Some of her Friends in Scct/and, and the Lord Hunſdon Governor of Berwick. Camden, p. 539. | 


(3) He aſſigns himſelf theſe Reaſons for not revenging his Mother's death. 


Poverty) from hand to hand, from neydie to neydie, to greedie and greedie. 


1. His tender youth, not trained up in arms. 2, His exceſſive Cowpit (or 


3- The Factions in his Kingdom, &c. See Strype's Ann. Tom. III. p. 382. 


(4) Their preparations were ſo extraordinary great, that Sir Francis Drake ſays, in a Letter, the Spaniards had Proviſions of Bread and Wine, ſufficient 


to maintain forty thouſand Men a whole year. See Strype's Ann. Tom. III. p. 4 * — 


That theſe great preparations were aimed at England, was diſco- 


vered by Wal/ingham in the following remarkable manner: He had intelligence from Madrid, that Philip had told his Council, he had diſpatched an Ex- 
pres to Nome, with a Letter writ with his own hand to the Pope, acquainting him with the true defign of his preparations, and afking his bleſſing upon it 5 
which ſor ſome reaſons he would not yet diſcloſe to them, till the return of the Courier. The Secret being thus lodged with the Pope, 7/alingbam, by the 
mcans of a Venetian Prieſt retained at Rome as his Spy, got a Copy of the original Letter, which was ſtolen out of the Pope's Cabinet by a Gentleman of the 
Bed-Chamber, who took the Keys out of the Pope's Pocket while he flept. Melꝛvocd's Mem. p. 8, 9. 


(5) With forty Gallies. Szrype's Ann. Tom. III. p. 391. 


+(6) The Eugliſp ſo fully underſtood by the Merchants Papers the rich value of the Indian Merchandizes, and the manner of trading into the eaſtern World, 
that they afterwards ſet up a gainful Trade and Traffick, eſtabliſhing a Company of Eaſft-India Merchants. Camden, p. 540. ] | | 
(7) There was another remarkable thing which retarded this Expedition, and was the contrivance of the great Stateſman Walfinghom ; namely, he got all 
the Han Bills, that were to ſupply the King with Money to carry on his preparations, proteſted at Genoa, I eleuuad's Mem. p. 95 
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Book XVII. 


to Count Maurice of Naſon the late Prince of Oranges 


ſecond: Son. They did hkewiſe ſome other things which 
plainly ſhewed that, having diſcovered the Earl of Leicgſter's 
deſigns, they would not uffer him to put them in prac- 
tice. In the mean while, the Duke of Parma beſieging 
Sluys, the Earl returned from England to raile the Siege, 
but had not the good fortune to ſucceed (1), At laſt, 
finding he was every whete miſtruſted, he reſolved to exe- 
he had formed, To that end, 


once, in the heart of the Country, to keep the reſt in 
awe. But his deſign to ſurprize Leyden being diſcovered 
in ſeaſon, all correſpondence between him and the States 


ain nealld. entirely ceaſed, Whereupon the Queen was obliged to re- 


call him, and ſend in his room [Peregrine Barty] Lord 
IVilloughby [of Eresby] but with no other authority than the 
command of the Engliſh Forces. Then the States appoint- 
ed Count Maurice their Captain General. 

Mean time the King of Spain, ever intent upon the 
project of inrading England, continued to make extraordi- 
nary preparations. I his project was formed ever ſince the 
Queen of Scots fad been perſuaded to convey to him her 
Right to England, as being the only means to reſtore 
there the Catholick Religion. According to the received 
maxim in the Church of Rome, that a Heretick is unwor- 
thy and incapable of enjoying a Crown, Philip II. thought 
he might juſtly claim that of England, as being the next 
Catholick Prince deſcended from the Houſe of Lancaſter. 
But that the Reader may the better know the ground of 
his Pretenſions, it will be proper to caſt an eye upon his 
Genealogy, which ſhews him ſprung from the two Daugh- 
ters of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, fourth Son of 
Edward III. Upon this deſcent therefore, and the Queen 
of Scots Conveyance and Will, he had projected the Con- 
queſt of England. Elizabeth, not being ignorant of it, 
took all poſſible care to be in a poſture of defence, and 
both coloured their preparations with divers pretences. To 
amuſe Elizabeth, Philip ſent and propoſed her mediation 


for a Peace between him and the revolted Provinces of the 


Netherlands. Elizabeth perfectly knew Philip's aim, and, 
to amuſe him in her turn, accepted the mediation, in 
hopes, the negotiation would give her more time to be pre- 
pared. She propoſed therefore to the States a Peace with 
Spain, intimating, they could not refuſe to enter into 
'Treaty, without incurring the blame of continuing the 
War out of obſtinacy. She promiſed them moreover to 
have their intereſt as much at heart as her own. But 
the States abſolutely refuſed to treat, knowing, by fre- 
quent experience, that ſuch negotiations were ever fatal to 
them. Nevertheleſs, ſhe ſent Plenipotentiaries (2) into 
Flanders, imagining the States would be forced, as the hint- 
ed, to agree to her deciſions with Spain. Three months 
paſſed before the place of Congreſs could be ſettled: Eli- 
zabeth required as Preliminaries, a general pardon for the 
Confederates ; that the Towns of the Netherlands ſhould 
enjoy all their ancient privileges, and the old Alliance be- 
tween England and Spain be renewed ; that ſome good 
fund ſhould be aſſigned her for the payment of what was 
due from the States, and the forces on both ſides be dif- 
banded, As to Religion, the Spaniards demanded, that it 
ſhould be entirely as the King pleaſed, ſince he did not 
hinder Elizabeth from ſettling it in her Dominions accord- 
ing to her pleaſure. Elizabeth did not inſiſt much upon 
this article, whether ſhe believed every Sovereign to have 
a right to impoſe a Religion upon his People, or, to amuſe 
the Spaniard, feigned to relax that ſhe might not obſtruct 
a negotiation, the continuance whereof could not but be 
advantagious to her. Be this as it will, ſhe went fo 
far, as to be ſatisfied that the exerciſe of the Reformed 
Religion ſhould be tolerated two years only in the United 


Provinces. As for the Places in her poſſeſſion, ſhe refuſed 


not to reſtore them, provided ſhe were reimburſed, Upon 


23. E LIZ AB E T H. 


theſe mutual demands, the Spaniards took care to delay 
the concluſion of the Preliminaries, imagining that the 
hopes of a ſpeedy Peace would prevent Elizabeth's prepara- 
tions againſt their attacks, They refuſed to come to any 
agreement with reſpect to Religion; and as for #/izabet/)s 
charges in ſupporting the Confederates, they pretended 


they were to be balanced by the expences ſhe had put 


their King to. At length, the preparations which were 
making againſt England in all the Spani/h Ports, be- 
came fo publick, that this feigned nepotiation broke off 
without any ſucceſs, after laſting till Mareh the next 
ear. | 


I have already mentioned Philip's pretenſions to Eng- 


The Pate 


land and Ireland. Ferdinand the Catholick his Great- L= l 


Grandfather had not fo plauſible a claim to the Kingdom 
of Naples and Navarre which he ſeized, and which {till 
are part of the Spaniſh Monarchy. But beſides theſe pre- 
tenſions, Philip made uſe of another thing, very proper to 
impoſe upon the world, namely; a great zeal for the Re- 
ſtoration of the Catholick Religion in the three Kingdoms of 
Grtat- Britain. By that he had perſuaded Pope Sixtus V. 
to come into the project, the execution whereof wouid be as 
well glorious as advantagious to both, but of which Philip 


was to bear the whole charge. As for Sixtus, he had no- 


thing to contribute, but what the Popes were wont to ſup- 
ply on ſuch occaſions, namely, Vows, Prayers, and Ana- 
thema's. To countenance therefore the King of Spain's 


undertaking, the Pope thundered againſt Elizabeth a Bull, „%% . 
abſolving her Subjects from their oath of allegiance, and vu. 


Philip. 
Camden; 


Bull of 


zabeth. 


giving her Kingdoms to the firſt that ſhould ſeize them (3). Camden. 
This was the King of Spain, who was now ready to em- fers. 


brace the Pope's offer. 


He had prepared in Portugal, at Naples, and in Sicily, a The Invinci- 
It conſiſted of one die Armada. 


Fleet, called the Invincible Armada. 
hundred and fiſty great Ships, in which were embarked 
nineteen thouſand Men, and two thouſand ſix hundred and 
Kg Pte” of Cannon (4). It was to be commanded by 
the Marquiſs De Santa Cruz, but that Admiral dying 
whilſt the Fleet was equipping, the Duke of Aedina-celi 
was appointed in his room, On the other hand, the 
Duke of Parma had cauſed an Army of thirty thouſand 
Men (5) to advance towards the Coaits of the Lowv-Coun- 


Camden. 
Stow. © 
Speed. 


Uuype's An» 


T. 1 
Appen. 
N. 54. 


tries, and prepared a great number of Veſſels to tranſport 


them, in order to join the Spanyh Fleet, and land in Eng- 
land (6). The project was to ſtation the Fleet at the 
mouth of the Thames, to aſſiſt the Troops who were to 
march directly to London. | 


provided for the defence of her Kingdom with great care 


0 4 Elizabeth, who wanted not Flizabeth"s 
good Spies, having timely notice of theſe great preparations, Preparations. 


Ca mden. 


Stow. 


and diligence. She fitted out a conſiderable Fleet, which p. 749. 
however was inferior to that of Spain, both in the num- F 


OX « 


ber and largeneſs of the Ships, and gave the command to _ 


Charles Lord Howard of Effingham ¶ High-Admiral of 
England, and] very expert in Sea-Affairs. He had for 
Vice-Admirals, Drake, Hawkins, and Forbifher, three of 
the beſt Sea-Officers then in the World (7). On the 
other hand, Henry Seymour [ſecond] Son of the late Duke 


Stry pe. 


of Samer ſet, lay upon the Coaſt of Flanders, with forty 


fail Englyh and Dutch, to hinder the Prince of Parma 
from joining the Spaniſb Fleet. Moreover, Elizabeth had 
in England an Army of forty thouſand Men, whereof 
three thoufand, under the command of the Earl of Leice/- 
ter, were poſted near the Thames mouth. The reſt were 
near the Queen's perſon, ready to march where it ſhould 
be deemed neceſſary (8). Bekid 

County a body of Militia well armed, under Leaders who 
had orders to join one another as occaſion ſhould require. It 
is certain, there are no T rained-bands in the World more 
proper for a bold action than thoſe of England. So in caſe 
the Spaniards had landed, they would have met with their 
match. The Sea-Ports were fortified (9) as much as the 
time would permit, and Signals were every where appoint- 


(1) This place was defended a while by Sir Roger Williams, Sir Francis Vere, and Captain Nicolas Baſkerville. Camden, p. 54.1. 


(2) Thomas Sackvil Lord Buckburſt, Sir Jobn Norris, and Bartbalametu Clerk. 


Idem. p- 540. 


(3) The Bulls of Pius V, and Gregory XIII, were renewed by Cardinal Allen, ſent for that purpoſe into the Low-Countriess A Cruſade was alſo publiſhed 


againft Queen Elizabeth, Camden, p. 543. 
(4) The Spaniard, the more to advance his Glory 


„ and terrify his Enemies, publMhed an account of this Fleet in Spaniſh, Latin, French, and Dutch. The 


Spaniſh Books ſoon came into the hands of the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, in divers places whereof Strype ſaw Notes added by that Lord ſoon after the defeats 


From this Book he has inſerted a brief account of the Spaniſb Armada, in his A 
That there were in all 130 Ships of 57, 868 Tuns, 19,295 Soldiers, and 8, 450 


1 of Original Papers, Ann. Vol. III. N. 51. The ſum whereof is this, 


riners, 2088 Slaves, and 2630 great Braſs Pieces of all forts, beſides 20 Ca- 


ravels for the ſervice of the Army, and 10 Salves with fix Oars a- piece. Strype's Anz. Tom. III. p. 519, 520. Speed, p. 8 58. Queen Elizabeth's 


Fleet conſiſted of not much above a hundred ſail. See Stow, p. 749. 


(5) One hundred and three Companies of Foot, and four thouſand Horſe, among which were ſeven hundred Engliſ Fugitives, commanded by Stanley ; the 


Earl of Weſtmoreland was alſo with them, Camden, p. 543+ 


(6) Moreover, the Duke of Guiſe brought twelve thouſand Men down to the Caſh of Normandy, which was to join the Spaniſh Armada as they went by, 
and Jand in the Weſt of England; but for want of Money, or ſome other reaſon, their deſign proved abortive. Stow, p. 746. 


(7) Theſe were ordered to lie at the Channel's mouth, and about the weſtern parts of England. Camden, p- 


543 a | a 
_ ($) For the Land · ſervice there were diſpoſed along the ſouthern Coaſts twenty thouſand Men. Beſides which, two Armies were raiſed of choice well diſ- 
Ciplined Men, the one under the command of the Earl of Leicefer, conſiſting of a thouſand Horſe, and twenty two thouſand Foot, Which encamped at Tilbury, 
(where the Queen was pleaſed to come and review them; and made a very kind Speech to them, which ſee in Cabala, p. 373 z) the other was under the lead - 
Ing of the Lord Hunſden, conſiſting of thirty four thouſand Foot, and two thouſand Horſe, to guard the Queen's Perſon. Upon this Emergency the City of 


Ships. No words 


Camden, Ibid, 


great ſums of Money. And being deſired to furniſh five thouſand Men, and fifteen L a * 
| » lays Stow, can expreſs the great forwardneſs of the People, in their zealous love and duty towards their Sovereign, at this juncture. Sc 
Ste, p. 744, 780. Camden, p. 543, 548. Strype's Ann. Tom. III 


. 17. N a 
(9) Forticularly Cee en, Falnab, Plynouth, Porzland, vhs Ie of Wight, Portmuth, the Downs, and about the Thamer mouth, Hargpichy Tur- 
| * , 4 , Co | | 


ips, they granted ten thouſand Men, and thirty 
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es this, there was in each 
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Th HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


ſtorm ariſing, ſo diſperſed the Ships, that they could not 


ed to ſhew the Places where the Troops were to march. 
In ſhort, it was reſolved, that if the Spaniards made a 
deſcent, the Country about them ſhould be laid waſte, that 
they might have nothing to ſubſiſt upon but what they 
brought from the Fleet (1). This was the courſe taken 
by Francis T. in Prevence againſt Charles V, with ſucceſs 
that anſwered his expectations. "Theſe meaſures being 
taken, the enemy was expected with uncommon alacrity, 
though it ſhould ſeem that on ſuch an occaſion every one 
ſhouſd have been in the utmoſt conſternation (2). 

Menn while, Elizabeth was not without uneaſineſs. The 
hour ſhe had ever dreaded was at length come. Her 
Crown lay at ſtake, and ſhe was to defend it, without the 
aſliſtance of any Ally. This ſhe had always endeavoured 
to prevent, from the beginning of her reign, by all the 
artifices her policy could ſuggeſt, by fomenting the troubles 
of Scethand, by making an Alliance with France, by feign- 
ing to marry the Duke of Anjou, by aſſiſting the Hugue- 
nos of France, and the Male-contents of the Netherlands, 
and finally, by beheading the Queen of Scots. She had 
ſucceeded hitherto, and though ſurrounded with enemies, 
had found means to employ them at home, and prevent 
them from directly invading England. But the time was 
now come that her Right muſt be expoſed to the chance 
of war. Though ſhe was generally beloved by her Sub- 
jects, ſhe was not ignorant, that there were many diſ- 
affected perſons in the Kingdom, and eſpecially among 
the Catholicks. Nay, ſhe had reafon to fear, they cor- 
reſponded with the King of Spain, and favoured his Inva- 
ſion. On the other hand, ſhe was not eaſy with reſpect 


to Ireland, becauſe of the Religion of the Iriſb, and the 


Correſpondents the Pope and Philip II. had there. But 


| ſhe was under a ſtill greater concern on account of Scot- 


land. She had juſt put King James's Mother to death by 
the hand of the Exeeutioner, and if that Prince ſhould 
be tranſported with the deſire of revenge, he could never 
have a fairer opportunity, ſince it was in his power to fa- 
vour the deſcent of the Spaniards, in one extremity of 
the Kingdom, by making a diverſion in the other. In a 
word, if ſhe could not hinder the Spaniards from landing 
in England, ſhe muſt neceſſarily refolve to hazard a Bat- 


tle, the Country not being proper to prolong the war. 


All this was more than ſufficient to inſpire her with a 
Juſt dread, which however ſhe very carefully concealed, 
If ever ſhe diſcovered ability, it was on this important oc- 
cation. Far from ſhewing the leaſt faint-heartedneſs, ſhe 
encouraged her people by her looks, her reſolution, her 
affability, which made them think ſhe was troubled only 
for their ſakes; and on her own account, regardleſs of the 
danger. Mean while, ſhe looked to every thing with a 


wonderful prudence, and a preſence of mind, rarely to be 


Camden. 


She careſſes 
the King of 
Scotland. 
Camden. 


found in the greateſt Men, and which gained her the ad- 
miration and praiſes of all the world. Some adviſed her 
to put to death, or ſend beyond Sea, the leading Catho- 
licks. But ſhe thought, it would be diſcovering too much 
fear, beſides that it would have been great injuſtice to 
puniſh Men upon bare ſuſpicions. She contented herſelf 
with cauſing ſome to be arreſted, and put into cuſtody, 
telling them however, it was only by way of precaution, 
which, inſtead of injuring, would ſcreen them from the 
violence of their enemies. 

As for Ireland, ſhe ſent orders to Sir William Fitz- 
Williams, who was then Lord Deputy; diſtinctly pointing 


out to him what precautions he ſhould uſe to hinder the 


Iriſh from riſing. But above all things, ſhe took care to 
careſs the King of Scotland, and put him in hopes of an 
ample acknowledgment, if on this occaſion he inviolably 
adhered to the Proteſtant Religion, and the intereſt of 
Great-Britain. She repreſented to him, that, in reſpect 
to England, he was to conſider the King of Spain as a 


dangerous Competitor, and that the loſs of one of the 


Realms of Great-Britain, would not fail of being attended 


with the loſs of the other. But her uncaſineſs with regard 


E xped ition 
of the Spa- 
niſh Fleet. 
Camden, 
Stow. 


to Scotland was not long-lived, fince ſhe had quickly the 
ſatisfaction to hear, that James knowing perſectly his own 
Intereſt, had no correſpondence with the King of Spain, 
but even ſtood upon his guard for fear of being invaded 
himſelf. | 

The Duke of Medina-Celi failed out of the Tagus with 
the Invincible Armada, the 3d of June (3), and ſteered 
his courſe towards the North. Within a few days, a 


(1) Arthur Lord Grey, Sir Francis Knolles, Sir Jobn Norris, Sir Richard Bi 


Vol II. 


re-join till they came to the Groyne, This accident occa- 
ſioned a report over Europe, that the Spanih Fleet was 
entirely deſtroyed. M alſingbam himſelf, Secretary of State, 
thought his Intelligence ſo certain, that he writ to the 
Lord-Admiral Howard, to ſend home four of the largeſt 
Ships, there being no farther danger this year. But the 
Admiral anſwered, he could not think of parting with 
the four Ships, though he ſhould be obliged to keep them 
at his own charge, till he had more certain advice. The 


better to know the truth, the Wind turning to the North, 


he failed with all his Fleet towards Spain, with deſign to 
complete the deſtruction of the enemy's Armada, which 
was repreſented to him as diſabled. But when he ap- 
proached Spain, he heard the Fleet had not ſuffered fo 
much damage as was reported. At the ſame time, the 
Wind changing to the South, he ſailed back to his ſtation 


at the mouth of the Channel, for fear with the ſame Wind 


the enemies Fleet ſhould advance towards England. 

But it was the 12th of Fly befors the Spaniards de- 
parted from the Groyne, and two days after, the Duke of 
Medina-Cel: ſent a Yatcht to notify the ſame to the Duke 
of Parma, that he might be ready to join him. The 
19th, the Spanih Fleet entered the Channel, and the 
zoth, appeared in fight of the Engliſb, who let it paſs in 
order to follow it before the Wind. Camden has inſerted 
in his Annals, a Journal of what paſſed in the Channel 
till the Spanzards retired to the North. I don't think it 
very neceſſary to copy this Journal, which beſides is 


ſomething obſcure, and gives but an imperfect Idea of 


the bravery and conduct of the Engliſb. It will ſuffice 
to ſay, that whilſt the Spaniards were in the Channel, the 
Engliſh kept cloſe to them, and even took ſome of their Ships, 
Of this number were a Galeon, commanded by Don 
Pedro de Valdis, which was ſent to Dartmouth, and a 
Ship of Biſcay, in which was the King's Treaſure; but 
the Spaniards had taken out the money, becauſe the Shi 
had been fired, | 
The 23d of July, the Wind being in the North, the 
Duke of Medina-Celi ſtood towards the Englyh Fleet. 
There was that day a ſharp engagement, wherein the 
Spaniards, though much ſuperior in number of Ships, 


obtained no advantage. The unweildineſs of their Ships, 


and the agility of the Engliſb, made it eaſy for theſe laſt 
to ſtand off or on, as they ſaw fit, and ſo to balance the 
ſuperiority of their enemies, 
made on this occaſion of the Engliſb valour and skill in 
Sea-engagements, began, doubtleſs, to give them quite 
another notion of their enterprize, than they had hitherto 
conceived, _ | F 
Mean while, the Duke of Medina-Celi ſent daily Meſ- 
ſengers to preſs the Duke of Parma to put to Sea with 
his Army. But that was not practicable, by reaſon of the 
Engliſh and Dutch Ships, poſted advantagiouſly to hinder 
the junction. It was neceſſary for the Spaniards to ap- 
proach the Coaſt of Flanders, to compel them to retire (4). 
But the 27th in the evening, they were no farther than 
off Calais, where they came to an Anchor, being {till 


1588. 


The trial the Spaniards 


followed by the Engliſp, who lay within ſhot. Here the Stow. 


Engliſh Fleet was joined by a good number of Ships, not 
only of the Queen's, but of divers private perſons, who 
had fitted out ſeveral at their own expence (5). And now 
the Fleet conſiſted of one hundred and forty Ships of 
war, ſmall indeed in compariſon of the Span;h, but how- 


ever, with the advantage of moving more eaſily, and re- 


tiring into the Ports of England in caſe of neceſſity. The 
Duke of Parma, who was to fail from Dunkirk and New- 
port, was ſtill earneſtly ſollicited by the Duke of Medina- 
Cel: to put to Sea, and make a deſcent in England, as 
it had been reſolved. But, beſides that the Ships which 
expected him, were not yet withdrawn, notwithſtanding 
the neighbourhood of the Spaniſh Armada, many of his 
Mariners had deſerted, and his Fleet was ill-provided with 
victuals. In ſhort, he could not, or would not embark. 


Cimdens 


Whilſt the Spaniards 5 before Calais, the Engliſb Ad- July 28, 


miral ſent [in the night] eight Fire-ſhips among their 
Fleet (6). This ſight ſtruck them with ſuch a terror, 
that inſtantly cutting their Cables, they put to Sea to avoid 


the impending danger. In this confuſion, the Admiral- 


Galeaſs, commanded by Hugo de Moncada, having loſt 
her Rudder, floated up and down till the next day, when 


ngham, and Sir Roger Williams, excellent Soldiers, were made choice of to 


conſult about the beſt way of managing the War at Land. Camden, p. 543, 548. | 

(2) April 12, this year, died Sir Thomas Bromley Lord High- Chancellor, and was ſucceeded by Sir Chriftopber Hatton, the Queen's Vice- Chamberlain · 
Stow, p. 742. This year alſo died, ninety years old, Ann Stanbepe, relict of Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerſet, and Protector of England. And Sir 
Ralph Sadler, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaſter, Camden, p. 54 1. And likewiſe, on April 18, Fobn Fox the Martyrologiſt. Strype's Ann. Tom: II. 


Appen. Pp · 209. 
(3) May 29, ſays Camden, p. 545. 


(4) On the 26th, the Lord Admiral knighted the Lord Thomas Hmoard, the Lord Sheffield, Roger Townſend, abn Hawkins, and Martin Forbiſher, for 
their good ſervice; and a reſolution was taken not to attack the enemy any more, till they were come into the Streights of Calais. Camden, p. 547+ _ 
(5) Amongſt others, the Earls of Oxford, Northumberland, Cumberland, Thomas and Robert Cecil, Henry Bronte, Charles Blunt, Walter Raleigh, William 


Hatton, Robert Carey, Ambroſe Willbugbby, Thomas Gerard, Artbur Gorges, Six Thamas Vavaſor, and others of good Quality, Camden, p. 547 Stere, 


N 747. 
(6) Under the Conduct of Young and Prozoſe, Camden, p. 547, 
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Book XVII. 23- E L I Z 


1688. ſhe was taken by the Engliſh aſter a ſharp engagement, 
" wherein MHoncada was ſlain, Though the Spanih Admi- 
ral had ordered every Ship to return to her ſtation as ſoon 
as the danger was palled, and made a ſignal for that pur- 
poſe, there were but few that endeavoured to obey, So, 
the Fleet remained diſperſed, ſome of the Ships being 
driven to the North, and others upon the ſhallows of 
Flanders, where they were in great danger. They had 
not only to guard againſt the ſands, but alſo againſt the 
Engliſh, who ſo played upon them with their Cannon, that 
ſeveral Spaniſh Ships were that day diſabled, and the Gale- 
ons, called [ St. Philip, and ] St. Matthew, fell into the 
hands of the Zealanders. At laſt, a North-Weſt Wind 
driving the Fleet upon the Coaſt of Zealand, where they 
were very like to be loſt, the Exgliſb gave over the chace, 
for fear of being expoſed to the ſame danger. Happily 
for the Spaniards, the Wind turned to the South-Weft 
very ſeaſonably, and freed them from their diſtreſs, But 
now, perceiving the impoſſibility of executing their project, 
they reſolved to return home, by failing round Scotland 
and Ireland, and the rather, as ſome of their Ships had 
already ſteered that courſe. The Englih Admiral ſeeing 
them ſtand to the Northward, left part of his Fleet to 
have an eye upon the coaſt of Flanders, and gave them 
chace, though at a little diſtance, till they were paſt Edin- 
burgh-Frith. The courſe they ſteered gave ſome ſuſpi- 
cion, that they were ſure of a retreat in the Ports of Scot- 
land. Whereupon the Engly/h Ambaſſador at King Fames's 
Court, made him large offers, and even ſome promiſes, 
which he had not power to make, and which were never 
performed (1). | | 
Mean while, the Spaniſb Fleet continuing their courſe, 
ſuſtained ſome farther damage by contrary Winds, which 
cauſed ſeveral of their Ships to be loſt on the Coaſt of 
Scotland and Ireland. Seven hundred Soldiers and Mari- 
ners, who had eſcaped to land in the King of Scotland's 
| Dominions, were ſent to the Duke of Parma with El:- 
Strype's An. Zabeth's conſent. But thoſe who were ſhipwrecked in 
i. UE Ireland, and caſt aſhore, were all put to the ſword, or 
periſhed by the hands of the executioner ; the Lord-De- 
puty, by whoſe orders it was done, fearing they would 
join with the Rebels. At leaſt this was his pretence to 
excuſe this barbarity (2). 
Philip bears Philip II. received the news of the ill ſucceſs of his 
ee een Fleet, with an heroic patience. He had ſpent three years 
hy. in preparing this Armada, with incredible expence, and, 
when he heard of the defeat, ſo contrary to his expecta- 
tion, thanked God it was no greater (3). 


ſuly 38. 


Tie Q, Upon the retreat of this ſo formidable a Fleet, Eng- 
rt G4 land was filled with an univerſal joy. Elizabeth ordered 
Nox. 24. A publick Thankſgiving for this deliverance, to be made in 
Camden. all the Churches of the Kingdom, and went herſelf to 
ne St. Paul's (4) in great ſolemnity to perform the ſame duty. 
ay After that, ſhe conferred: on the Lord-Admiral a yearly 
Revenue, in recompence of his great ſervice to his Coun- 
try, and beſtowed penſions on the wounded. For the 
reſt, their rewards conſiſted more in words than in deeds. 
lerg James Sir Robert Sidney, who had been ſent into Scotland be- 


remains firm 


1 the intereſt fore the arrival of the Spaniſo Fleet, at the time, the 
J Evgland. Queen was afraid King James would think of being re- 


Act. Pub. 
XVI. p. 18. Yenged, returned home when the danger was over. He 


AB ET H. 137 
a Man little deſerving his greatneſs, if moſt of the Hiſto- 
rians are to be credited. His death drew tears from the 
Queen, who nevertheleſs ordered his Goods to be ſold 
at a publick ſale, for payment of the Sums ſhe had lent 
him (6). | 
After the Spani/h Fleet had left the Coaſt of Flanders, Aferrs of 
the Duke of Parma ſeeing the enterprize blaſted, beſieged gh 1 
Bergen-op-ſibm, where was an Eng/ih Governor with a Strada. = 
Garriſon all of the ſame Nation, This Siege acquired the Camden. 
Governor great reputation; who by a gallant defence, cb: 
liged the Duke at length to raiſe the Siege (7). 
The ſame year, ſo memorable for England, was no leſs Hui of 
ſo for France. The Duke of Guiſe, grown more power- Te 
ful than the King, came to Paris in May, and by the Mezerals 
favour of the people, whoſe Idol he was, obliged the King 
to depart, having firſt ſeen the furious populace chaining 
the ſtreets, and preparing to attack his perſon in the 
Louvre. This is what was called, The Barricadves of Pa- 
ris (8). This inſolent action was followed by an agree- 
ment, which the King was forced to make with the heads 
of the League, whereby he put ſeveral places into their 
hands. But in December following; Henry perceiving 
himſelf ruined, if he did not make away with the Duke 
of Guiſe, and his Brother the Cardinal, cauſed them both 
to be aſſaſſinated at Blois, where the States of the King 
dom were aſſembled, Thus he freed himſelf from a pre- 
ſent danger, but it was only to fall into another, for this 
action made the League, and the City of Paris openly de- 
clare againſt him. | 
As for Scotland, all was quiet there during the whole Afzir: + 
year 1588, So long as the King had about him Miniſters Scotland» 
and Counſellors attached to the intereſt of England, he ge- 5 6. 
nerally led an eaſy and peaceable liſe. So, the only thing 
that troubled him this year was his marriage, which he 
could not accompliſh, though he paſſionately wiſhed it him- 
ſelf. Melvil infinuates, that Chancellor Maitland, who 
then managed that Prince's affairs, was bribed by Elixg- 
beth : That ſhe gave penſions to moſt of the Counſellors 
of Scotland, and that her aim was to hinder the King from 
marrying. He had ſent Ambaſladors (9) to Copenhagen, 
to treat of his marriage with the eldeſt Daughter of He- 
deric II, but by the artifice of his Miniſters, the Ambaſ- 
ſadors power was ſo limited, that it was impoſſible for 
them to conclude. On the other hand, whilſt this mar- 
riage was negotiating, one Dubartus (10), a French Poet, 
Servant of the King of Navarre, came to Edinburgh, un- 
der colour of paying his reſpects to the King, who had 
expreſſed ſome eſteem for his Works, and propoſed, as of 
himſelf, the King's marriage with Catherine his maſter's 
Siſter, He ſaid ſo many fine things of this Lady, that 
the King, by the advice of his Council, ſent the Lord 
Tungland, Meluil's Brother, into France to fee her, on p. 177, 
pretence of negotiating ſome affair with the King her 


Brother. The King of Denmark hearing of it, and ſee- 


ing moreover the limited power of the. Scotch Ambaſſa- 
dors, believed he was mocked, and gave his Daughter to 
the Duke of Brunſwick, Melvil aſcribes, not without 


great likelihood, this whole intrigue to Elizabeth, and af- 


firms, it was ſhe that informed the King of Denmark of 
the Lord Tungland's being ſent to the Court of Navarre. 


Shortly after, in the beginning of the year 1589, was 1589, 


Camden. reported, that the King of Scotland had teſtified his ſincere diſcovered in Scotland a Conſpiracy againſt the King, con- P/ n Scel. 
attachment to the Intereſt of England, and the Proteſtant trived by the Earls of Huntley and Bothwell, | Son of John land diſca- 
Religion, and had told him, That he looked for no other Prior of Coldingham, ] natural Son of James V (11). Their as HY 
favour from the Spaniards, than what Polyphemus promiſed deſign was to ſeize the King's perſon, and compel him to Metvil. 
Uluyſſes, namely, that he ſhould be devoured the laſl, reſtore the Catholick Religion in Scotland (12). It is ſaid, p. 175. 
Droth f e On the 4th of September (5), died the Earl of Leicgſter, they were excited by emiſlaries from Spain (13). The 
erl of Lei- . : BE | 

8 0% Abby, the Queen's Ambaſſadot in Scotland, made King James the following Offers; namely, the Title of a Duke in England, a yearly penſion of 

Stow. 5000/, a Guard to be maintained at the Queen's charge, and ſome other matters, whether ( ſays Camden] of his own head, or by command of others, I 
cannot tell. Camden, p. 548. 


(2) O; the Spaniſh Armada were taken and deſtroyed in July and Auguſt fifteen great Ships, and 4791 Men, in the fight between the Exgliſp and Spaniſh 
Navies in the Channel: And on the Coaſt of Ireland in September, ſeventeen Ships, and 5394 Men. Ia all thirty two Ships, and 10185 Men. See Strype's 
Append. Numb. 53. Upon the diſappearance of this mighty Fleet, the following writing was faſtned up to Paſguil at Rome : Pontificem mille annorum Indul- 
gentias largiturum efſe de plenitudine poteftatis ſug, ſi quis certd ibi indicaverit, quid fit factum de claſſe Hiſpanicd, Qud abierit: in cœlumne ſublata : an ad 
Lartara detruſa : vel in aere alicubi pendeat, an in aligue mari fluctuet. Strype's Ann. Tom. 3. p. 522. 

(3) This is Camden 's account. But according to Ant boney Coppley, a fugitive Gentleman in thoſe times, when the News was brought to Philip being at 
Maſs, „ He {wore (after Maſs was over) that he would waſte and conſume his Crown even to the value of a Candleſtick, (pointing at one that ſtood upon 


ſhattered. | Stow, p. 749» 


« the Altar) but either he would ntterly rvin her Majeſty and England, or elſe himſeif-and all Spain become tributary to her. Strype, ibid. p. 525. 
The Duke of Medina returned to Spain about the end of September with only fixty Sail, out of his hundred and thirty, and thote too very muth 


(4) Where eleven Colours and Standards taken from the enemy were hung up. Camden, p. 549. Stow, p. 750. 


(5) Ropin, by miſtake, ſays the 14th of December, 


(6) Robert Dudley, fitth Son of Jobs Duke of Northumberland, died the 4th of September at Cornbury in Oxfordſhire, in his way to Kenelworth, fiom 
whence he was carried to Margoicb, and there interred. The Titles and Places he enjoyed were theſe : Knight of the Orders of the Garter, and St. Michael; 
Przvy-Counſcl.or 3 Maſter of the Horſe ; Steward of the Queen's Houſhold; Conſtable of Windſor Caſtle z Chancellor of the Univerſity of Ox/-rd ; Juſtice in 
Eyre of all the Foreſts South ot the Trent 5 Lieutenant and Captain General of the Engliſh Forces in the Netherlands. Dugdale's Baron. Vol. 2. p. 221, 


Camden, p. 549 


(7) The Lord IFilleugbby General of the Engliſh, (who had made Sir William Drury Governor, though the Queen, by her Letters, had giyen the Place 


to Morgan) to reward military valour, knighted Sir Francis Vere, who now began to grow famous, Sir Thomas 


Poly, tor their couragicus behaviour. Camden, p. 5 50. 


tollen, Sir Nicholas Parker, and Sit Jobn 


8 What occaſioned this name, was, that the Streets were blocked up with Barrigquet, i. e. Hogſheads, &c. See Thuanus, I. go. 
(9) The B ſp of St. Andrew's, and the Lairds of Segie and Bairnbarrow: Melvil, p. 176. ves 
| (10) As this name is thus writ in Melvis Memoirs, it was not thought proper to alter it. But there is room to ſuſpect it ſhou'd be Du Bartat, a famous 
Puet, who was indeed ſent to Scor/and by the King of Nawarre, though one cannot be ſure it was this very year. Tbuanus, Tom. 5. p. 100. Ropin.— 
Metwil ſuys, that King James had this Dabartus in great eſteem, for his rare Poeſie ſet out in the French Tongue; which puts it out of 411 doubt that it 


Was Dubartas.  Melvil, p. 176. | N | 
(17) And alfo the Ear's of Arrel and Cratuford. Camden, p. 581. 
(12) And then invade England, in revenge tor the death of the 


* 


No. 50. VOI. II. 


: een of Stots, Ibid; 
(13) Namely, Robert Bruce a Prieſt; and Chreiften; and Hayet, Jeſuits, Tbid, 
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ad The HISTORY 


1589. King prevented the execution of the plot by his diligence. 
He purſued the Earl of Huntley, who had taken arms, till 
at laſt he conſtrained him to yield at difcretion, As for 
Bothwell, he withdrew to his own Houſe, where he me- 
ditated new projects, which I ſhall ſpeak of hereafter, I 
return to the affairs of England. | 

Tryal of the Philip Howard Earl of Arundel, eldeſt Son of the late 
Eartsf A- Duke of Norfolk, who had been three years priſoner in 
Ne z. the Tower, Was at laſt brought to his Trial before his 
Ses Tiy. Peers, being accuſed of conſpiring againſt the Queen and 
Camden. State. Camden ſhows, he was convicted at moſt, of be- 
ing diſaffected to the Government, and too much attached 
The Zueen to the Catholick Religion (1). He was however con- 

ſparer bis demned to die; but the Queen gave him his life (2). 
ee Elizabeth enjoyed now a tranquillity, to which ſhe had 
brate of been a ſtranger ever ſince the beginning of hex reign. 
Eli-ab*th. "The Queen of Scotland was no longer in the world; and 
the King her Son, in expeCtation of one day ſucceeding 
Elizabeth, ſtifled his reſentment, or rather had entirely 
forgot the tragical death of his Mother. The King of 
Spain was diſabled to make a freſh attempt upon England, 
ſince the unfortunate ſucceſs of his Invincible Armada, The 
alfairs of the United Provinces began to be reſtored, by the 
valour and prudent conduct of Count Maurice, and thoſe 
of France were in ſuch a ſituation, that England had no- 
thing to fear from that quarter. The Duke of Gui/e, 
Elizabeth's great enemy, was dead, his Son in priſon, and 
the Duke of Mayenne wholly bent upon revenging the 
death of his Brothers. As for Sixtus V, though very ca- 
pable of forming great projects, he could not execute them 
without the aid of ſome Catholick Potentate ; and the 
King of Spain, on whom alone he could depend, was 
wholly engroſſed with the thoughts of improving the 
troubles of France. As for the Engliſh Catholicks, there 
was no likelihood of their ſtirring, at a time when they 

| could not expect any foreign aſſiſtance. ' 

Sbe ſends a In this proſperous ſtate, Elizabeth having nothing to fear 
Fleet againſt either at home or abroad, had a mind to ſhow the Spa- 
Amden. niard, the Engliſh could attack as well as defend. But as 
Stow, ſhe was extremely frugal, and an undertaking againſt 
Spain could not but be very expenſive, ſhe ſo ordered it, 
that Drake and Norris took upon them to be at the charge, 
in hopes of making themſelves amends by the booty they 
ſhould meet with. So, ſhe only found them Ships of 
war (3), with leave to raiſe Soldiers and Sailors for the ex- 
pedition. Drake had already tried the Spaniards in America, 
and the Channel, and was convinced they were more 
formidable in common opinion, than in reality, Where- 
fore, joining with Norris, and ſome other private perſons, 
they equipped a Fleet, and embarked eleven thouſand Sol- 


diers, and [fifteen hundred] Mariners. The Hollanders 


having alſo added ſome Ships, the Fleet eonſiſted of four- 
ſcore fail (4) of all ſorts. Drake commanded at Sea, and 
Stow. Norris was General of the Land-forces. They took with 
them Don Antonio, who ftiled himſelf King of Portugal, 
and hoped, by the aſſiſtance of the Engl/h, to be put in 
poſſeſſion of that Kingdom, where he pretended to have 
many friends | 1 
The Expedi- They fail'd from Plymouth the 18th of April, and ſoon 
tion. after arrived at the Groyne, where landing their troops, 
Camden. they aſſaulted the Lower- Town and carried it by ſtorm. 
do. Ihen, they beſieged the Upper-Town. But Norris 
having advice that the Conde di Andrada was approaching 
with a body of troops to relieve the place, ſuddenly raiſed 
the ſiege to march againſt him, but the Spaniſh Cond: 
thinking proper to retire, he purſued him, and overtaking 
him flew three thouſand of his men. This done, he burnt 
ſeveral villages, and without returning to the fiege, re- 
May 6. imbarked his Troops, The principal deſign of the Eng- 
liſh was to exert themſelves chiefly againſt Portugal. 


stow. Whilſt they were failing towards the coaſts of that 


Kingdom, they met the Earl of Eſſex, who joined the 
fleet with ſome ſhips he had armed at his own charge, 
and unknown to the Queen, Some days after, they ar- 
rived at Penicha, a little town of Portugal, and taking it, 
reſtored it to Don Antonio, From hence Norris marched 
by land to Lisbon, Drake promiſing to follow with the 
fleet up the Tagus. The army marched ſixty miles with- 
out any oppoſition, and encamping before Lisbon took the 
ſuburbs of St. Catherine, But as Drake performed not his 
promiſe, and the army wanted Cannon and Ammunition, 
it was reſolved in a Council of War, to retire. This reſo- 
lution was taken, becauſe there was no appearance that the 
Portugueze were inclined to revolt, as Don Antonio had ex- 
_ pected, and alſo becauſe there was no news of the ſuc- 


(1) He was accuſed of having held private and ſecret conference and communication of ſeveral Treaſons, with Allis and other Popiſh Prieſts ; and of 
having had Maſs faid far the happy ſuccels of the Spaniſh Armada, See State-Tryals, Vol. 1. | | | 


(2) Henry Earl of Derby was made Lord High Steward of England for this purpoſe. Camden, p- 551+ 


(3) Six Ships of War, and about 60, ooo J. in Money. Stow, p. 7524 


(4) One hundred and forty fix, ſays Stow, He makes the number of the Soldiers to have been fourteen thouſand, and of the Sailors four thouſand. 514. 
(5) And all manner of naval Stores, to equip a new Fleet againſt England, Camden, p- 554. 
(6) The Engli/f brought home a hundred and fifty pieces of great Ordnance, and a very rich 


(7) He was accompanied by Sir Thomas Wilford, Sir Jobs Burroughs, Sir Thomas Drury, and Sir Thomas 3 b. 556, 
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cours, he had boaſted of, from the King of Morocco. The 
army marching towards the mouth of the Tagus met 
Drake, who had taken the town of Caſcaes, and excuſed 
himſelf upon the impoſſibility of performing his promiſe. 
Some days after, the Caſtle of Caſcaes ſurrendering, it The Eng. 
was blown up, and to make themſelves amends for the/#=* A 
charges of the expedition, the Engliſh ſeized ſixty veſſels 2 ga 
laden with corn (5) belonging to the Hans-Tmuns, Then Hans 
they went and took Vigo, which was abandoned by the in- Tuns. 
habitants, and firing the town returned to England, This | bn 
expedition did ſome damage to the King of Spain, but £9 
was of no benefit to Elizabeth, and the booty was not 
ſufficient to pay for equipping the fleet (6). Beſides this, 

above fix thouſand men periſhed by ſickneſs. The only 
advantage reaped by the Engliſb was, that they were more 
convinced of the weakneſs of the Spaniards in their own 
country, 

The Hans-Towns made great noiſe on account of the The con. 
ſeizure of their Ships in the Tagus, and ſent Ambaſſadors ©" to tb. 
to the Queen with their complaints. They were told Ng Ce, 
in the firſt place, that in the patent granted them by Ed. 4r/we, 
ward III. it was expreſsly provided, they ſhould not im- 
port any commodities into the dominions of the profeſſed 
and open Enemies of England, Secondly, that a neutra- 
lity was ſo to be ordered, that in aſſiſting one of the par- 
ties, the other ſhould not be damaged; and that it was a 
thing well known, that warlike proviſions carried to one 
of the contending parties, were contraband Goods, and 
liable to ſeizure, In the third place, they could not juſtly 
complain of the taking their veſſels, ſince the Queen had 
warned them not to import any proviſions to Spain and 
Portugal, unleſs they would hazard their being ſeized by 
the Englißb. | | 

This affair was of little moment: but what paſſed in Afar 
France this year was much more conſiderable. The ſtep Prone 
Henry TIT. had taken, in cauſing the Duke of Guiſe to be fene. 
ſtabbed, ſerved only to throw him into greater trouble, Camden. 
His ſwearing again to the League in the preſence of the 
States before he diſmiſſed them, ſignified nothing. The 
Leaguers, as they could no longer truſt to his promiſes and 
oaths, almoſt entirely alienated the whole Kingdom from 
him. Hence he ſaw himſelf forced to call the King of 
Navarre and the Huguenots to his aſſiſtance, and join with 
them againſt the League. It is a thing very remarkable, 


1589, 


that this Prince, who had ſworn to extirpate the Huguenots, 


and ſolemnly declared he would never keep promiſe with 
them, ſcarce found any other ſubjects but the Huguenots 
in whom he could confide. The forces brought him by 
the King of Navarre, and ten thouſand Switzers, two 
thouſand Landſquenets, with ſome Horſe, which came in 
ſeaſon, enabled him to beſiege or block up Paris with an 
army of thirty-eight thouſand Men. But juſt as he ſaw ,. ary ll. 
himſelf upon the point of compelling the Pariſians to return ;, agafins- 
to their duty, James Clement a Facobin Monk, ſtabbed him td. = 
in the belly with a dagger, of which he died in two days, A!" 
Before he expired, he nominated ſor his ſucceſſor the King Ham 1v. 
of Navarre, head of the houſe of Bourbon, who aſſumed ſuc 
the name of Henry IV, Ng | | 
The League refuſed to acknowledge the new King. Thus, 
Nay, he ſaw himſelf deſerted hy ſeveral great men of the pon 
late King's party, and in order to retain ſome of the Ca- T. Buer 
tholick nobility, he was obliged to promiſe them, that he 
would within ſuch a time be inſtructed in the principles of 
the Romiſh Religion; that is, would turn Catholick : 
for that was the meaning given to theſe words, Mean 
while he had neither men nor money, the Switzers and 
Germans who had ſerved Henry III. threatening to leave 
him, unleſs he would pay them their arrears, which he 
was not able to do, In this extremity he had recourſe to 
Elizabeth, who generouſly promiſed him both men and 
money. In expeQation of theſe ſuccours, he ſtood firm a- 
gainſt the Duke of Mayenne, who had forced him into 
Normandy, and even attacked him at Arques, but without 
ſucceſs. Henry thought himſelf in ſuch danger, that he 
would have taken the advice given him by ſome, to fly 
into England, if the Marſhal de Biron had not ſtopped him. 
At laſt, the Engliſh ſupplies arrived, conſiſting of four ci. 
thouſand men, under the command of Peregrine Lord Stow. 
Willoughby (7), and of twenty-two thouſand pounds Ster- 
ling in gold. With this reinforcement he was able to ap- 
proach Paris, and take one of the ſuburbs of that City. 
But the Duke of Mayenne having entered with his army, he 
was forced to retire, Mean while, the Duke of Mayenne 
had cauſed the old Cardinal de Bourbon to be proclaimed 
King, and himſelf had aſſumed the title of Lieutenant- 


Booty, ſays Camden, p. 
General 
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Book XVII. 


1589. General of the Crown of France, Henry leaving the 
Country about Paris, returned into Normandy, where he 
reduced ſome Places to his obedience, after which he ſent 
home the Engliſb Forces. f 8 
74 King of Though the King of Denmark had pom his eldeſt 
«cotland's daughter to the Duke of Brunſwick, the King of Scotland 
Tarn. perſiſted in his deſign to _—_ into his family, and de- 
. mw manded his ſecond daughter. Frederic granted his requeſt, 
2 55 but on condition he ſhould cauſe her to be demanded by a 

ſolemn Embaſly before the firſt = of May. But he died 

in this interval, leaving his ſucceflor under age, This did 

not hinder James from thinking ſeriouſly of his marriage 
p. 179 with the Princeſs Ann, the new King's ſiſter. But when 
he moved in Council the ſending of an Embaſſy to Copen- 
hagen, he was told, he would hazard a rupture with the 

Queen of England, if he married without conſulting her. 

The authors of this advice knew, Elizabeth would raiſe 

obſtacles to the marriage. And indeed, in her anſwer to 

the King, ſhe tried to make him ſenſible of ſundry incon- 
veniencies if he eſpouſed the Princeſs of Denmark ; and to 
divert him from it, propoſed to him Catherine, the King 
of Navarre's ſiſter, who was not yet come to the Crown 
of France, promiſing to ſerve him to the utmoſt of her 
power. Elizabeth's anſwer being laid before the Council, 
there was not a Privy-Counſellor but what declared againſt 
the Daniſh match. James was ſo vexed to be thus con- 
tradifted, that by means of a truſty ſervant he cauſed the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh to riſe in arms, and threaten to 
tear the Chancellor and Privy-Counſellors in pieces, if the 

King's marriage with the Princeſs of Denmark was not 

concluded. Theſe threats terrifying the Council, Ambaſ- 

ſadors were inſtantly appointed to negotiate the marriage. 

But withal care was taken to inſert in their inſtructions a 

clauſe, which put them to a ſtand in the very beginning 

of their Negotiation, and obliged them to ſend home the 

Lord Dingual to demand fuller Powers, or leave to return, 

3 This Lord arriving at Court when the Chancellor was 
182, abſent, the King himſelf drew the power required by his 
Ambaſſadors, whereupon the marriage was ſoon concluded, 
Preſently after the new Queen was delivered to the Am- 
baſſadors to be conducted into Scotland but a ſtorm ari- 

ſing whilſt ſhe was at ſea, drove her upon the coaſt of 
 Nerway, where ſhe was forced to land. The wind con- 

1 tinued ſo long contrary, that James, impatient to ſee his 

AQ. rub. Bride, could not ſtay till it changed. So, imbarking in a 

XVI. p. 27. ſmall veſſel, he went to his Queen, and paſſed the whole 
winter in Norway and Denmark, from whence he returned 
not to Scotland till May the next year, bringing his Queen 
with him (1). | | 

1590, . The tranquillity enjoyed by Elizabeth was liable to be 


Camden. 


Ein. h diſturbed only from Spain. France was not in condition to 
as an create her any uneaſineſs, and the King of Scotland thought 
P? ure % de- 


Jance agel only of living peaceably, in expectation of the noble Suc- 
Spain. ceſſion that was to come to him, Philip II. was therefore 
Camden, the ſole enemy Elizabeth had to fear. But to ſecure her- 

ſelf from all ſurprize, ſhe took the "moſt juſt, though ex- 


penſive, precautions. She had always a good Fleet ready 


to put to Sea at the firſt notice (2), The fortified Towns 
and Sea-Ports were likewiſe in good condition (3), and this 
coſt her as much as if ſhe had been in actual War with 
Spain. But ſhe ſupplied all by her good Cfconomy, expend- 
ing no money but what was abſolutely neceſſary, This diſ- 
pleaſed her hungry Courtiers, who would have been very 
glad ſhe had been a little more liberal, But though 
the knew herſelf taxed with avarice, ſhe thought not pro- 
per to alter her conduct. She thereby avoided being trou- 
bleſome to the Parliament, and when ſhe wanted an ex- 


traordinary aid, was ſure to find a ready compliance in the 


Houſe of Commons, without any murmurs among the 
People. This advantage outweighed the ſatisfaction of be- 
ing called liberal by her Courtiers. Beſides, ſhe was per- 
ſwaded that what was termed avarice in her, was only 
good CE.conomy. The truth is, with the uſual Revenues 

of the Crown, ſhe found means to ſupply the expences of 
her Houſhold, maintain a Fleet, pay the publick debts, 
and aſſiſt her Neighbours in their diſtreſs, which none of 
her Predeceſſors had ever done. On the contrary, moſt 
of them, by their miſtaken bounties, had ruined their Sub- 
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jects for the pleaſure of enriching a ſmall number of Cour- 1590, 
tiers. Beſides, Elizabeth had a particular reaſon to ſpare 
the Purſes of her Subjects, in order to gain their affection, 
the ſtrongeſt ſupport of her Throne. herefore, one of 
the chief objects of her care was a due management of her 
Treaſury, with intent to be always able to withſtand the 
attacks of her enemies both at home and abroad, Her in- gap ens 
ſpection in the year 1590 into the Cuſtoms, notwithſtand-p, <p pg 
ing the endeavours that were uſed to divert her from it, oc- 
caſioned her raiſing them from fourteen thouſand Pounds a 
year (at which Sum they were farmed by Sir Thomas 
Smith) to forty two thouſand, and at laſt to fifty thou- 
ſand. But her great Qfconomy hindered her not from 
parting with her money when it was neceſſary, Though, 
in the two foregoing years ſhe had lent about two hundred 
thouſand Crowns to the King of France, ſhe ſupplied him 
with ſixty thouſand more, becauſe ſhe plainly ſaw of what 
conſequence the ruin of that Prince might be to England. 
Moreover, the Garriſons of the Brie! and Fluſhing, beſides the 
three thouſand Men maintained by her in the Low-Countrzes, 
coſt her yearly above four hundred thouſand Florins (4), be- 
cauſe ſhe was forced to advance the money till the States 
ſhould be able to repay her. In fine, ſhe paid alſo conſi- 
derable Penſions to ſeveral Perſons of the Court of Scot- 


land, whoſe buſineſs it was to acquaint her with all that 


paſſed there, and to keep the King well: affected to Eng- 
land, as he had been for ſome time. 

Whilſt Elizabeth enjoyed ſome tranquillity, France was Afairs of 
troubled with the Wars between the King and the League. France. 

In March the King gained the Battle of Tory againſt the ee 
Duke of Mayenne, after which he inveſted Paris, and e- 

ven took the Suburbs. That great City was now reduced 

to extremity, when the Duke of Parma arrived from the 
Netherlands, and forced the King to raiſe the Blockade. 

That done, he returned without the King's being able to 

oblige him to fight. : 

On the other hand, in the Duke of Parma's abfence, 4rd of tbe 
Count Maurice, who had already taken Breda by ſurprize, i. un. 
made ſome farther progreſs, which helped to put the affairs Grotius, 
of the United Provinces in a better ſituation than before, 

This ſame year the Duke of Mercœur, of the Houſe of The Duke of 
Lorain, became maſter of Bretagne by the aſſiſtance of the een, 
Spaniards, who took Hennebond and Blavet. This affair Bretagne. 
diſturbed Elizabeth, who did not care to have the Spani- Thuanus, 
ards ſo near her, eſpecially as Philip II. might claim Bre- Meeri. 
tagne for his Daughter the Infanta [Jabella, whoſe Mother 
was Daughter of Henry IT. D LL 

Sir Francis Malſingbam Secretary of State, who had Pear of 
long ſerved the Queen with great zeal and ability, died "ea 
this year, ſo poor, that he was buried privately to fave Camden. 
charges (5). Thomas Randolph, whom I have frequently | 
mentioned, and who had been employed in ſeveral Em- 
baſſies, particularly in Scotland, ſoon followed Walſingbam. 

The Civil Wars of France were then the moſt material |, 591, 
affair of Europe. It could no longer be doubted, that Phi- Henry Iv. 
lip II. was thinking either to diſmember that Kingdom, i . 
or procure it for his Daughter Iſabella, Grand- daughter to Hun 
Henry Il, notwithſtanding the Salic Law. Sixtus V. fa- Mezerai. 
voured the project to the utmoſt of his power, under co- Camden. 


lour of hindering a Heretick from being acknowledged — hag . 


King of France. If this deſign was not executed, it muſt 3), 89, *. 


be wholly aſcribed to the Duke of Mayenne's Jealouſy, 
who did not intend to labour for others. Mean while, 
Henry IV. was extremely embaraſſed. The forces of the 
Huguenots alone were not ſufficient to enable him to ſur- 


mount all obſtacles, ſince he had no leſs to do than to 


conquer the whole Kingdom of France, and the Catholick 
Nobles in his Army ſerved him with reluctance. Nay, 
they had required him, in return for their ſervice, to be 
inſtructed, and in ſuch manner, that this inſtruction 
ſhould produce in him a change of Religion, In this 
preſſing neceſſity, he could not be without foreign Succours, 
and theſe Succours could be had only from Germany or 
England. It was viſibly the intereſt of Elizabeth and the 
Proteſtant Princes to ſupport Henry, not to fee the King 

of Spain's power increaſed by the acquiſition of France. 

But however it was not eaſy to perſwade them, that they 

ought to employ all their forces to maintain a war, of 


(1) This year, on February 4, a new Parliament met at Weſtminſter, which was diſſolved March 29, The Temporality granted the Queen two Subſidies, 
of 23. $4. in the Pound, 42 — Fifteenths, and a Tenth — fays Stow, p. 751. The Clergy gave two Subſidies of 6s, in the Pound, to be paid 


yearly by two Shillings in the Pound. See Statut In this Parliament it was 


„ 1. That no Perſon, except the Party grieved, ſhall be received 


to inform or ſue upon any penal Statute, 2. That no perſon, or body politick or corporate, which hath election or voice, in the nomination and choice of 
any Fellow, Sholar, or any Perſon in any Church, College, School) Hoſpical, or other Society, ſhall take any reward, directly or indirectiy for his Vote! 


Nor for preſemation or collation to any Benefice or Dignity. 3. That no Perſon ſhall build, maintain, or 


any Cottage, unleſs he lays to it four Acres 


of ground at leaſt. The penalty for building one is 10 J. and for upholding it 40 5. a month, See Statut. and D'ewes, p. 419, 4. This. year died 


Frances, Counteſs of Suſſex, and Siſter to Sir Henry, Sidney z Foundreſs of Sidney-Sufſex College in Cambridge. About the ſame time alſo, died Sir Walter 
E 


Milamay, Chancellor and Under-Treafurer of the Exchequer, and founder of 
(2) Towards the repairs of which, ſhe appointed a yearly ſum of 89701. 8 


College in the foreſald Univerſity: Camden, p. 557» 


terling. Camden 558. ow 
ay » P. 55 


(3) This year the fortified Milford bauen in Wales, and Dungonon in Ireland. L | © 
00 oy 2 Florins every two months, i. 6. 730,000 yearly ; befides 26000 more to three thouſand Horſe and Foot, which ſerved in the N.. 
* an , : 


p. 558. 


(s) He died April 6, and was buried by night in St. Pav/'s Church. Camden 60. He ſpent his whole time and eftate in the ſervice of his Queen 
and County; and had the beſt ON from all parts that any Miniſter l i He left only one Daughter, who was married, 1ſt, to Sir Philip Snd- 
ney adh, to Rebert Earl of Eſſex ; and 3dly, to Richard Bourk Earl of Clanrickard in Ireland. Ibid. This year alſo, on Febr. 21, died Ambroſe Dudley 


1 of Warwick, without Iſſue ; and Georg? Talbot the ſeventh Earl of Shrewibury 3 as alſo Sir James Crafts. Ibid. Stow, p. 760, 7602, 
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r. which Henry was to reap all the benefit. They were 
| very ready to ſupply him with Troops, but not to pay 
them, It was his buſineſs to find money. Elizabeth 

plainly perceived, of what conſequence it was to her to 

preſerve France; but expected that the ſuccours ſhe gave 

the King, ſhould be employed in driving the Spanzards out 

of the maritime Provinces of Bretagne, Nermandy, and 
Picardy, for that was what moſt nearly concerncd her, 

It was the King's intereſt, on the contrary, to expel his 

enemies from the center of the Kingdom, before he thought 

of attacking them on the borders, and the more, as he 

thereby put Elizabeth under a continual neceſſity of aſſiſt- 

ing him. However, to reccive aid from England, he was 

Eliztbeth to promiſe what Elizabeth required. They agreed there- 
engages! *  foic upon a Treaty, whereby Elizabeth ingaged to fend 
Ack. Pub. three thouſand men into Bretagne and Picardy, to hinder 
XV1.p.43, the Spaniards from ſettling in thoſe Provinces, on condi- 


125", tion ſhe ſhould be re- paid within a year (1) all her charges 


Stow. in raiſing and keeping the Troops. Henry conſented to 


a. Pup, every thing, not to delay the negotiation, though he was 
X Vi. b. 94. fully convinced of the impoſſibility to perform his promiſe 
I bree (heut by the time appointed. Preſently after, the three thouſand 
Ty Engliſh paſſed, part into Bretagne under the conduct of 
fn mt Norris, and part into Picardy under the command of vir 
France. Roger Williams. | 

Elizibeth At the ſame time, Henry had negotiated in Germany, a 
dene far- levy of eleven thouſand Men, by means of the Elector of 


3 . Brandenburgh, and Caſimire Prince Palatine, But this 


ſupply not ſufficing, he ſent and demanded a ſecond from 
Elizabeth, and to obtain it more eafily, gave her to un- 
Foy derſtand, that with this reinforcement he ſhould be able to 
4A. Pub. undertake the Siege of Roan, Elizabeth's great defire to 
1. P-93, ſee the maritime Towns of France out of the power of 
i wg the Leaguers, cauſed her to fall into this ſnare. She made 
$row. therefore with Henry a new Treaty, whereby ſhe engaged 
peel. to ſupply him with four thoufand Men more, and pay 
them two months, imagining, that time was ſufficient for 
the Siege of Roan, When theſe ſupplics were ready, ſhe 
gave the command to the Earl of E (2), a young No- 
bleman, who. had much of her favour, and for whom it 
was believed, ſhe felt ſomething more than a bare eſteem, 
though ſhe was then fiſty-eight years of age. The Earl 
of Eſſex, greedy of glory, departed from England full of 
hopes to fignalize himſelf at the Siege of Roar, but at his 
arrival in France, found the Siege had not been ſo much 


as thought of: That the King was employed before 


Noyon, and intended to ſend the Engliſhß Forces into Cham- 
The Farlre- pagne. Whereupon he returned into England, having firit 
Ercland. given the King his parole of honour, to come and join 
Ad. Pub. him, as ſoon as the Siege of Roan ſhould be undertaken. 
XVI. p. 140, He left his Troops however in France, under the com- 


146, mand of Sir Roger Williams. 


She wen... Elizabeth was extremely offended to be thus impoſed on. 


complains of She writ to Henry, that ſince he had broke his word, he 
Henry's might for the future proceed without her aſſiſtance, and 
3 that ſhe intended to recall all her Troops, unleſs he im- 
Act. Pub, medfately perſormed his promiſe. Hlizabeth's Letter em- 
XVI P. nt, barafled Henry exceedingly. He had certain advice that 
mo 0% the Duke of Parma was preparing to return into France, 
5 and, in ſuch a juncture, the recalling of the Exgliſb For- 
He cauſes ces, would have been very unſeaſonable. He was forced 
— y e therefore, in order to ſatisfy Elizabeth, to cauſe Koan to 
Ib. p. 138. be inveſted by the Marſhal de Biron. But he took a freth 
occaſion from thence to demand of Elizabeth, a new ſup- 

ply of five thouſand Men, on pretence, that the Troops 

already ſent were extremely diminiſhed by ſickneſs and. 

Lp more Y deſertion. At the ſame time, the Earl of Ex, knowing 
Ee. Roan was inveſted, went over to the Siege (3), contrary 
gainſt tie to the Queen's expreſs orders; ſuppoſing, that ſince he 
2 s 0 had given the King his parole, nothing could free him 
Ib. p.119, from his engagement. Elizabeth was ſo diſpleaſed with 
122, 141- the King, and the Earl, that ſhe returned a very rough 
| anſwer to the French Ambaſlador, who preſſed her for the 


five thouſand Men, demanded by the King his maſter, 


* p. 123, and left him no hopes of obtaining them. At the ſame 


time, ſhe diſpatched [ Sir Thomas ] Leyton, the Earl of 
Eſex's Uncle, with an expreſs order to him, inſtantly 
Henry comes to return, if he would not be entirely diſgraced. Mean 
4% icge While, Henry hearing the Duke of Parma was departed 
a farther from Bruſſels about the end of November, repaired to his 
aid, 


(i) Provided the Enemy were diſpoſſeſſed by that time. Camden, p. 561. 


(2) Sir {bomas Leighton, and Sir Henry Killigrew were appointed as Aſſiſtants to him. Camden, p. 562, 


(3) During which, his Brother Jalter was ſlain. Stow, p. 762. 


(4 Sir Richard Greenvil, in the Vice-Admiral called the Re enge, out of a raſh piece of bravery, would not let his Men ail, and being pent up between 
the Iſland and the Spaniſh Fleet, reſolutely attempted to break through. But was taken, after a hot fight of fifteen hours. GEreenvil himſelf was ſlain. 


Camden, p. 565. 
(5) About this time 
Caje of Goid Hope, id. 


(0, In theyrar 1393, March 26, the Queen granted a Commiſſion to thirty four Perſons, to ſearch and find out all ſuſpicions Perſons, as well Englifþ as 
ſtrangers, that had, lince the 31ſt of the Queen, come, or ſhowd thereafter repair into the Kingdom from bey-nd Sea; and allo thoſe that wilfully abſtaĩned 
from tetorting to Church, or depraved and contemned the Laws made in that behalf ; and finally, all thoſe that were guilty of counterfeiting, elipping, er 
Carrying the Coin out of the Kingdom. Rymer*s Fed. Tom. 16. p. 201, &c.'- Novemb. 20. 1591, died Sir Cbriflepser Hatton, Loid Chan- 
cellor of England, and was ſuccceded by Sir Jobn Puckering, who was made only Lord- Keeper. Stezo, p- 764, 765. 
Bren O Reyrk Loid of Breny O Reyrke in Ireland, was executed at 7yburn for Treaſon, Stow, p. 764. 


4 


Kingdom: That England ſhould be expreſsly included in 173. 


» George Riman, an able Seaman, and James Lancaſter, made a Voyage to the Eaft- Indies, and had the good fortune to double the 


army before Roan, to carry on the Siege, hoping to take | 
the City before the Duke of Parma's arrival, Short! * 


after, he ſent Du Plaſſis Mornay to Elizabeth, to try «4 * 
obtain the deſired ſupply. | , 


Du Pigſis, accompanied with the Ambaſſador in ordi- ee, ,; 
nary, being admitted to audience, and telling the Queen di ni, 
his buſineſs, ſhe plainly anſwered, ſhe would not be the Me. 1 
French King's dupe; neither would ſhe for the future 0 
concern herſelf any more with his affairs, nor was he to 
expect any other aſſiſtance from her than her prayers: 
That he had demanded a ſpeedy aid for the Siege of Roan, 
which ſhe had accordingly ſent him; but inſtead of exe- 
cuting their Treaty, he had loſt his time before Nyon, 
and ſuffered the Engli/h Troops to decay, whilſt he was 
making war in Champagne: That he had given the Duke 
of Parma four months to prepare, and then, a ſpeedy ſup- 
ply was deſired of her, which would not have been want- 
ed, had things been done in time. To this ſhe added 
great threats againſt the Earl of Eſſex, ſaying, he would 
have it thought that he ruled in England, but nothing was 
more falſe, and ſhe would make him the moſt pitiful fel- 
low in the Kingdom; that, inſtead of ſending freſh Troops 
into France, ſhe was determined to recall thoſe that were 
there, Then pretending to be indiſpoſed, ſhe deſired the 
Ambaſſadors to be contented with this ſhort audience, 
hardly giving Du Pleſſis time to return any anſwer to her 
complaints, But he had taken care before hand, and pre- 
pared a memorial which he would have preſented her, 
but ſhe bid him give it the Lord-Treaſurer. In ſhort, Pg u. 
Du Pleſſis returned, without obtaining any thing, and the turn: » 
Earl ot Eſſex was forced to go back to England, where he 55", 
found means to appeaſe the Queen, Mean while, the Da 
Duke of Parma having entered France, and being joined Perm 
by the Duke of Mayente, and the young Duke of Guiſe, e 
who had eſcaped out of priſon, raiſed the Siege of Roan, Ran. 
Henry eaſily perceived by Elizabeib's conduct, ſhe would Add. Pub. 
not ſufter herſelf to be amuſed by his artifices, and for * 
fear of loſing ſo neceſſary an aſſiſtance, laboured fo effec- | 
tually to be reconciled with her, that at laſt the ſent him 
two thouſand freſh Men; but it was not till after the rai- 
ſing of the Siege, RN | | 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, the late Duke of Thom: 
Nerfoll's Son, was gone with ſix Men of war to the How": 
Azores, to wait for the Spanih Plate-Fleet, home ward 2a 5g 
bound from America, Having ſtayed fix months in the Cami, 
Ifle of Flores, he was himſelf almoſt ſurprized by Alphonſo 
Baſſano, who was ſent to convoy home the Fleet, with 
fifty three Ships of war. He had the good fortune to e- 
ſcape the danger, by a timely retreat, but one of his Ships 
that was not ſpeedy enough, was taken by the Spaniards, 
after a ſharp engagement (4). The Englih made them- 


ed. 


ſelves ample amends for this loſs, by ſeveral prizes, and 


particularly by taking a Ship richly laden, bound for the 
Heft-Indies, in which, *tis ſaid, they found two and twen- 
ty thouſand Indulgences for the Spaniards of America (F. 

This year the Queen publiſhed two Proclamations, the Tw: Pr 
firſt of which prohibited the carrying of any warlike nn 
Stores or Proviſions into the King of Spain's Dominions. . 
The ſecond, publiſhed in October, expreſly forbid the har- Stow. 
bouring any perſon who ſhould come from the Engliſh Se- 


minaries, at Rome, or Rheims, or from a third, lately 


founded by the King of Spain at Valladolid (6), | 

The war which was continued in France, made Eliza- 1592. 
b:th ever uneaſy, becauſe the Spaniards had got footing in "—_ Hay | 
Bretagne, from whence they might readily make ſome at- ry IV. 
tempt upon Ergland. Henry perfectly knowing her ex- Camden. 
treme defire to diſlodge them from that poſt, demanded a on 4 
farther aid to carry the war into that Province. Tho' Eli- 100, 173 
zabeth had experienced, that the could not much rely on 
his word, becauſe it was not always in his power to make 
war where he pleaſed, ſhe concluded with him however 
a new Treaty to this effect: That ſhe ſhould turniſh him 
with four thouſand men, ſome pieces of ordnance, and a 
certain quantity of ammunition ; That he ſhould add to 
the Engliſb Troops four thouſand Foot, and a thouſand 
Horſe, and this army be employed to recover Bretagne: 
That he ſhould within a year repay all her charges : 
That he ſhould not make peace with the Leaguers till they 
promis'd to aſſiſt him in driving the Spaniards out of the y,, 5. 151, 


The 34 of the ſame month, 


% 


the 
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„ ac ab. informed of it, writ to the King, that ſhe would cauſe Queen's great expences, both in defending the Kingdom kf 1 (| 
A oe op thoſe who had harboured the Fugitive to be ſeverely pu- againſt the Spaniſp Invation, and in aſſiſting the French ib. Alen. | 
n. niſhed. And yet, when James (ent and required her to King, and the United-Provinces, granted her an extraor- D'ewes. _ 1 ; 
Enden. geljver him up, purſuant to their Treaty, ſhe evaded his dinary aid of Money. But it was inſerted in the Act,“ Al |. 
A demand, being well pleaſed to keep that Prince always that fo large and unuſual a ſupply, granted to a moſt excel- 11 
z in a ſort of uneaſineſs which ſhould oblige him to regard lent Queen, who made ſo good uſe of the publick money, 1 
5 her. | 1 | 


” Lraze an Act which troubled not only the Catholicks, but even countenanced by the Earls of Huntley, Angus, and Errol. - 6 | 
F ee Proteſtants who differed in certain points from the Church She heard farther, that the King acted not with the vigour p. ph bh 
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Book XVII. 


beth, «obo carrying the war into Bretagne, ordered them to ſerve in 


T7 11 it 
770 


. Nermandy, whether he was moſt preſs'd in thoſe parts, or 


Camden» had made the Treaty only to amuſe the Queen. How- 
ever this be, Elizabeth reſented it extremely to be again 
deceived. She often writ to the King, complainiag of his 

42. Pub. proceedings, but to no purpoſe, - In her anger, the was 

VI. going to recall all her Troops; but hearing the Duke of 

"Bw bg Parma was preparing to make a third expedition into 

: France, ſacrificed her reſentment to the Good of that 
Kingdom, which was in ſome meaſure her own. Indeed 
the Duke of Parma was upon the point of re-entering 
France; but death, which ſeized him at the ſame time; 
freed Henry as well as Elizabeth from their uneaſineſs. 

15:5 of Scotland was then diſturbed by Bothwell, who made this 

$;1ard year a freſh attempt to become maſter of the King's per- 

ee ſon. As his deſign was diſcovered before it could be exe- 


b. 192, 795. cuted, he was forced to fly into England. Elizabeth being 


dir Wolter The Riches brought by the Spanyh Fleets from the 

Raleigh's Faſt and Męſt-Indies, were a continual allurement to the 

Expect . Engliſh, who attempted almoſt every year to take them. 

we Sir Walter Raleigh, with that deſign, departing this year 

with fifteen ſail, met near the Azores a ſeven-decked Car- 

rack, one hundred and ſixty five foot long, moſt richly 

laden, which he took without much difficulty. This prize 

made him. ſome amends for his charges, in fitting out 

his Fleet. But the contrary Winds hindered him from 

executing a more important enterprize projected againſt 
America (2). | | 0 


g 5 fl M L 6 King of wh 
e Thames There was a ſort of prodigy this Summer at London: With reſpect to the tranſactions of Scotland. King James 5cotiand. 450 
_ 5 the Thames was ſo dried up, and the Channel ſo ſhallow, began to be ruled by ſuſpicious perſons, and the Queen Cam,, 1 
Sep . . 6 ' 


3 that a Man might ride over it near London Bridge (3). 
1593. The Parliament meeting in February 1593 (4), paſſed 


fen. Of England, and were called Puritans. By this Act, thoſe 


Strut. c. 1. Who neglected to be preſent at Divine Service, eſtabliſhed 
eh why by Law, were liable to certain penalties (5), and ſo, not 
Th, only Was it no longer permitted to be a Roman Catholick 
p31, With impunity, but even a Proteſtant without conforming 
to the Church of England. Thus in ſome meaſure were 
renewed the days of Henry VIII. when it was unlawful 
to ſwerve ever ſo little from the religion of the Sovereign; 
with this difference, that under Elizabeth the penalty was 
not Death, as in the Reign of her Father. Nevertheleſs 
there was in this laſt Act ſomething more hard than in thoſe 
of Henry VIII. That Prince, abſolute as he was, con- 
tented himſelf with puniſhing ſuch as, by ſome over-act, 
oppoſed the eſtabliſhed Religion ; but by this new Statute, 
the ſubjects were obliged openly to profeſs the religion of 
the Church of England. Elizabeth, exaſperated againſt the 
Catholicks, who had made frequent attempts upon her 
Crown and even her life, would have been very glad to 
have cleared the Kingdom of them. On the other hand, 

| ſhe could not endure the Puritans, looking upon them as 
obſtinate people, who for very frivolous Cauſes bred a 
Schiſm in the Proteſtant Church. Whilſt ſhe was in 
danger from the Queen of Scots, France, and Spain; in a 


Camden, p. 569. | 


D' ewes, p. 470. 


In ETA AB ETA: 1 dy 


1:92. the peace he ſhould make with Spain. Elizabeth ſincerely 

| performed her engagement, and ſent four thouſand men 
Io de into Bretagne, under the Command of Norris (1). But 
e Henry, inſtead of joining his Troops with the Engliſb, and 


(2) This Prize was valued at 150,000/. Sterling. Raleigb's deſign was to make himſelf 


ſhe left the Puritans unmoleſted, -fot fear of uniting them 1593. 
in the ſame intereſt with the Catholicks: But no fooner 
was ſhe firmly eſtabliſhed; but ſhe hearkened to the ſug- 


geſtions of the Clergy; who repreſented the Puritans as 


ſeditious perſons, who rebelled. againſt the Laws, and by 
their diſobedience ſhook the foundations of the Govern- 
ment, This is not the only time, nor is England the 
only State, where diſobedience in point of Religion has 
been confounded with Rebellion againſt the Sovereign. 
There is ſcarce a Chriſtian State, where the prevailing 
Sect will ſuffer the leaſt diviſion; or the leaſt ſwerving 
from the eſtabliſhed opinions, no, not even in private. 
Shall I venture to fay it? *Tis the Cþrey chiefly who 
ſupport this ſtrange principle of Non-'Toleration, ſo little 
agreeable to Chriſtian Charity, The ſeverity which from 
this time began to be exerciſed in Eng/and upon the Non- 
Conformiſts (6), produced terrible effects in the following 
Reigns, and occaſioned troubles and factions which remain 
to this day, and of which perhaps there will be no end 
theſe many years. Wt 


The ſame Parliament taking into conſideration the C 


ſhould not be drawn into a precedent (7): The Queen $ tant: | 
coming to the Houſe to give the Royal Aſſent to this Act, „„ s 
made a fine Speech, wherein ſhe forgot not to extol her Stow. 

love and care of her ſubjects, and her attachment to the p. 755 
Proteſtant-Religion. She ſpoke in lofty terms of the bra- 

very of the Englp, and ſhewed how formidable they were 


to all the Nations of Europe (8). No perſon was ever 


more maſter of the art of gaining the affection of her peo- 


ple, by exprefling an uncommon value and tenderneſs for 
Amidſt all the occaſions the Queen had to congratulate eee, 
herſelf upon her good fortune, ſhe ſtill felt ſome uneaſineſs , - 


received advice, that the Spaniards aſſiſted by the Catho- 7 


licks, were contriving ſome dangerous plot (9), and were — 194, 


neceſlary to prevent their defigns, and thereby gave cauſe 
to ſuſpect, he was himſelf ſomething inclined to innovati- 

ons. She did not entirely rely on that Prince. Beſides his 
ſuffering himſelf to be always guided by thoſe whom he 
entruſted witu the adminiſtration of his affairs, ſhe was 

afraid, he had been inſpired with the deſire to revenge the 

Queen his Mother's death, and that his proteſtations of 

being ever attached to her Intereſt, were only intended to 
amuſe her. For this reaſon, ſhe ſent the Lord Borough 7% Net? | 
to give him advice, and deſire him to inform her of what % 


Ambaſſadot | 


he knew concerning the plots of the Spaniards and Ca- „ bim. 
tholicks. She wiſhed moreover, he would ſhew himfelf a 4, fla. 
little more ſevere to thoſe who endeavoured to raiſe trou- 1%. P: 7939 
bles in Scotland, and would admit to his Council only per- Camden. 
ſons of known loyalty. James anſwered, he would do 1 King's 
what the Queen deſired, as far as his own Intereſt, and Aer, 
the Laws of the land would allow. But withal, he told 

the Ambaſſador, that his Revenues being extremely di- 


miniſhed, he expected the Queen to furniſh him with 


means to puniſh thoſe who ſhould dare to diſturb the pub- 


& 


lick Peace. He alſo required, ſhe ſhould deliver up 
Bothwell, who had twice attempted his life; and even 
ſent Robert Melvil to Elizabeth, to demand him expreſſy. 


word, whilſt her affairs remained in a ſort of uncertainty, But ſhe refuſed to ſurrender him, and only baniſhed him aber 4 
1 f 242 : . Fe) uſe 3 
(1) Who had been called home to inform the Queen of the State of affairs in Bretagne. Camden, p. 569. WEE (odio 15 


en, | Nb woe Bothwell. 
maſter of Panama, ot elſe to intercept the ele Fleet- Camden. {| 


(3) It was occaſioned by a very ſtrong weſterly wind, which blew vehemently for two days together. There had been 4 very great drought the ſummer Spotifwoods 
before. Stow, p. 765. Camden, p. 570.——0#0b. 19. died Anthony Brown Viſcount Montacute. Camden, ibid. 

(4) It met Feb. 19. and was diſſolved April 10. D'exes, p- 456, Kc. Townſhend, p. 3T, &c. Whilſt it was fitting, wiz. Feb. 14. Peter Nentcoorth, 
hy mw, Sir Henry Bromley, prepared a Petition for entailing the Succeſſion of the Cron; for which Wentworth was ſent to the Tower, and Gromicy 
to the Fleet. 


(5) In the Preamble it is faid, That this Act was made, for the preventing and avoiding ſuch great inconveniences and perils, as might happen and 
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grow by the wicked and dangerous practices of ſeditious Sectaries, and difloyal Perſons. The Ad ran, That if any Perſon above the age of ſixteen years, 
ihall retuſe to repair to ſome Church, or forbear to do the ſame for the ſpace of a month,. ſhall be committed to Priſon, there to remain without Bail 
or Mainprize, till they ſhall conform and make ſuch open ſubmiſſion and declaration of their Conformity, as by this Act is appointed. The Offenders, , 
againſt this Statute, who refuſed to make the ſubmiſſion, were to abjure the Realm, and not to return without her Majeſty's Licence, under the Penalty of | 
ſuffering as Felons, without benefit of the Clergy. This Bill met with great oppoſition in the Houſe of Commons, as the Reader may ſee in D'ewes, p. 4749 
&c. where the Speeches on both fides are inſerted, There was an Act made alſo againſt Popiſh Recuſants, by. which they were -confined within five miles 
E the wo dwellings, on forfeiture-of all their Goods and Chattels, together with Lands, during Life. By another Act, all the Abby Lands are con 

rmed to the Crown and Grantees. | | | ag eee, ab | ; | 

(6) Theſe ſeverities were probably occaſioned by the diſturbances cauſed by Hacket, and ſome other Enthvſiafts, However this be, the fame Hacket, on 
{9 28. 1591, and alſo Henry Barrow, Fobn Greenwood, Daniel Studley, and two more, were executed April 6. 1 , for writing and pobliſhing ſeditious 

les; as was the next year Jobn Penry, for writing a Book called, Martin-Mar-Prelate. See Stow, p. 764—766. : 

(7) The Laity granted three Subſidies, of 25. 8 d. in the Pound of Goods, and 45. of Lands; together with fix Fifteenths and Tenths, amounting in all 
to 280,000/. And the Clergy advanced two whole Subſidies, of 4.2. in the Pound, tu be paid in two years. This Subfidy-Bill paſſed with great difficulty 
the Lower- Houſe, being debated on Feb. 16. March 2, 3, 6, 7, 9, 104 1a, 16, and 19. See the Debates in-D'ewes,” p. 473, 4772 Kc. 43% Let it be 
obſerved here, that a Fifteenth and a Tenth was a certain Tax on every City, and Town, not upon every Man in particular, but a generql Sum, 
in proportion to the fiſicenth. part of the, wealth. of the reſpe&tive Places. Subſidy was impoſed on every fingle Perſon, as they are afleſſed by Poll, atcording 
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(8) 8 of * poor ane Lands. | | wy | , $6 r eich , — #4 

; made this Speech the laſt day of the Seſſion, April 10. 19% %/ꝙũ I io hs 8 f . 
g) This Plot was, to raiſe a Sublcription for a large ſum of —— in Scotlgnd; and then an Army of thirty thouſand Spaniards was to Land in that - 
Kingdom, about the end of the year 1592, Which was to be joined by Bothwell, '&c- with 4 body of Troops: And all thele were do march into England, 
to revenge the ueen of Scots death. Loc Rymer's Fad: Tom, XVI. p- 190— 194. Sip 221 ad W 8 1 n x hs "24 
No. LL Voutt „ out 
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1593. out of England, as ſhe was bound by the Treaty of League, 

made with the K ing. ; 

Afair: of Bothwell not being able to ſtay longer in England, re- 

e turned info Scotland, and withdrew to his own Houſe, 

AR. Pub. Shottly after, his party ſo increaſed, by accidents, which 

XVI. p. 186. jt is needleſs. to mention, that he had the boldneſs to come 

Camden» into the King's preſence, under colour of begging his par- 
don. James was ſurprized to ſee him, but was more fo, 
when he perceived, that his whole Court, except ſome of 
his Miniſters, were Bothwell's friends. He was therefore 
forced as it were to grant him a pardon, on condition that 
he ſhould depart the Kingdom, and not return unleſs re- 
called. Bothwell, accepted the condition, and concealed 
himſelf on the borders of England. But at his departure, 
he left ſo ſtrong a party in the Court, that the King was 
at laſt obliged to diſmiſs the Chancellor, the Lord- Trea- 
ſurer, and others whom he moſt trafted, Bothwell Was 
ready to improve this change, but the King broke his 
mealuzes, by declaring to the States, he was compelled to 
pardon him, and by deſiring their aid to free him from 
his yoke, "Phe States declaring for the King, he recalled 
his Minifters, and Bethwell's friends were driven from the 
Court. 

77% People of In this Aſſembly of the States, an ordinance was made 

3 for ſupporting the Proteſtant Religion, as eſtabliſhed in 

if N Scotland. But as the King and his Council were ſuſpected 

to the Catlo- of favouring the plots of the Catholicks, this ordinance 

oO was not deemed ſtrong enough by the people, who thought 

p. 509, that in fuch a juncture, the States fhould have taken more 
vigorous reſolutions. However this be, the King's obſti- 
nacy in keeping in the Miniſtry, and about his perfon, 
Men who ſeemed to have no zeal for the Proteftant Re- 
ligion, gave occaſion to ſuſpect, ſome dangerous plot was 
contriving for its deſtruction. 

Henry con- ., What paſſed in France made Elizabeth no lefs uneaſy 


| firues 19 de. than the King of Scotland's Inconftancy, General Norris 


cei de Eliza- 


keth, was ftill in Bretagne with the Engliſb forces. He had 
Camden» been promiſed a place in that Province for a retreat, and 
that the Duke 4 Aumont and Eſpinay, ſhould join him; 
AQ. Pub. but he was long left there, without being thought of. At 
XVI. p.194, laſt, Eſpinay being arrived, they made together ſome little 
29 Conqueſts, too inconſiderable to requite Elizabeth for the 

maintenance of her Troops, which coſt her weekly three 


thouſand [two hundred] pounds Sterling (1). Thus, in- 


ſtead of employing the Engliſb to drive the Spaniards out 
of Bretagne, Henry uſed them only to keep his Enemies 
in awe, and hinder them, from making greater progreſs, 
whilſt he was warring elſewhere. Elizabeth ſeeing her- 
ſelf thus deceived, would have recalled her Troops, but 
was perſuaded by the Marſhal 4 Aumont, not only to 
lcave them, but even to ſend freſh ſupplies, upon the 
hopes he gave her, that the King would very ſoon make 

| a powerful effort to reduce that Provinee. 
II chances The Queen's vexation at Henry's proceedings was no- 
61: Religions thing in compariſon of her concern, when ſhe heard he 
Kine was going to change his Religion. At the firſt news, ſhe 
1% dJiſpatched Thomas Willis to diſſuade him, if poſſible, from 
Camden- that deſign; but at his arrival, Vilis found the thing 
, already done, However Henry thought proper to inform 
him of the reaſons of his change, that he might acquaint 
the Queen his Miſtreſs with the ſame. All he ſaid on this 
occaſion tended to this(z), that he had changed his Religion 
againſt his will, and after as long a delay as poſſihle: but 
being at laſt convinced, he ſhould never be fixed in his 
Throne, whilſt a Proteſtant, he had determined to em- 


having put his Conſcience in the balance with his Crown, 

he had given it for the latter. After ſo expreſs a declaration 
of the inſincerity of his Converſion, it is no wonder, Eli- 
zabeth ſhould loſe much of her eſteem for him, and the Pope 
and Leaguers not conſider him as a true Catholick, or ra- 
ther it is ſtrange they ſhould be ſatisfied with an outward 
appearance. Morlant the French Ambaſſador at London, 
having told Elizabeth the ſubſtance of the King's diſcourſe 
to Mills, ſhe writ the King the following Lines, 


Elizabeth's | JE is hardly poſſible to expreſs the extreme grief and diſſa- 
8 tisfattion which has ſeized me upon Morlant's Repreſen- 
Camden, lation of things. God God ! What a miſerable World do 
1 we live in? Could I ever have thought, Sir, that any ſecu- 
lar conſideration could have prevailed with you to diſcard a 
juſt ſenſe of God and his put Or can you ever reaſonably 
expect that Providence will grant this change of yours a hap- 
_ ty fue? Or could you entertain a Jealouſy that the gracious 


(1) It appears by a Paper in Rymer's Fed. Tom. XVI. ps 194+ that the King of France was then indebted” to her 52,783 /. 
(2) The King's whole diſcourſe to Willi is to be ſeen in Camden's Annals. Rapin. | | | 
(3) Henry Stanley Earl of Derby, Father of this Ferdinand, died juſt before. Camden, p. 574+ | Sear, 
(4) He died, April 16, in the very flower of his youth. There was found in his Chamber an Image of Wax, with hairs thruſt through the belly of 
it, of the ſame colour with his own, which was thought to be placed there on purpoſe to avoid the Suſpicion of his my poiſoned. He ws ſucceeded by bis 
Brother Iiliam, who had afterwards a famous Trial with Ferdinand's three Daughters, for the - dominion of the 


P- 767, &c. n 


(5) This year Queen Elizabeth ordered a Garriſon to be kept in the Iſles of Silley, and a Fort to be built in the Iſland of St. Mary, She alfo fortified 
the Illes of Fer and Guernſey, Camden, p. 574+ There died of che Plague this year, ig Lenden, 40,675 Perſons, Sow, p. 766, . | $46 


fail and abandon you at laſt ? It is, believe me, a dangerous 


ed, and even earned at a vaſt expence But I had not mat- 


Being, who had ſo long ſupported and preſerved you, would 139 
experiment, to do evil that good may come. But ¶ hope 
you may be yet recovered to a better inclination, even the $pi- 
rit of a found mind. In the mean time I ſhall not ceaſe to 
recommend your caſe to God in my daily Prayers, and earneſt] 
to beſeech him that Eſau's hands may not pollute the bleſſing; 
and birth-right of Jacob. The Promiſe you make of a ſa. 
cred and friendly Alliance, I conceive my ſelf to have deſir- 


tered that, had you flill kept your ſelf the Son of the ſam: 
Father. From henceforth I cannot look on my ſelf as your 
Sifter, in reſpect to our common Father, for I muſt and hal! 
always pay a much greater regard to nature than choice in 
that Relation : As I may appeal to God, whom I beſeech ts 
recover you into the path of a ſafer and ſounder Fudgment. 


Your Sifter after the old-faſhioned 
way. As for the new I have 
nothing to do with it. 


ELIZABETH. 


This was not the only affair Wills was charged to men- Hey gn 
tion to the King of France, He had orders to complain d t 
from the Queen, that the late Treaty was not executed, nr: 
and d Aumont's delay had been very expenſive to the of tin. 
Queen. Henry threw all the blame on the Marſhal, and Cu: 
potitively promiſed to march himſelf into Bretagne, when 
the Truce for that Province was expired. He added, that 
in the mean time, he would adviſe with his Council con- 
cerning the place of retreat for the Engliſb Troops. But 
theſe were only empty words. The King's intention was 
not to employ his forces againſt Bretagne, before he had 
reduced the reſt of France, but only to uſe the Engliſ 
Troops by way of diverſion to the Duke of Mercœur, tor 
fear, when he had made himſelf abſolute maſter of Bre- 
tagne, he ſhould aſſiſt the Duke of Mayenne. Still leſs 
did he intend to give a place of retreat to the Engliſh in 
that Province, left he ſhould find it very difficult to diſ- 
lodge them. Theſe things troubled the Queen exceedingly, 
and certainly, had ſhe aided Henry only from a motive of 
friendſhip and generoſity, as ſhe would have made him 
believe, ſhe would never have ſuffered ſuch infringements 

of the Treaties. But it was manifeſtly her intereſt to 
oppoſe the Spaniard's deſigns, who had a mind to become 
maſter of France, under pretence of maintaining the Ca- 
tholick Religion. Henry perfectly knew Elizabeth's policy, 

and therefore gave her only good words, well knowing ſhe 
was concerned to aſſiſt him. At length the King of Spain Lox 
preparing to exert his utmoſt in ſupport of the League, % -*4 
which was declining, fince the King's turning Catholick, 2 
Elizabeth readily made a League offenſive and defenſive Heny = 
with Henry, whatever reaſon ſhe had to complain of him. 1 
This League was concluded and ſigned at Melun in Octo- 
ber, and among other Articles it was agreed, that à Peace 
ſhould not be made without a mutual conſent. Ye 

About this time, it was diſcovered in England, that one Heſet i 
Heſquet had been ſent by ſome Engliſb fugitives, to per- **© 
ſuade Ferdinand Earl of Derby to aſſume the title of Kin a 
as Great-Grandſon of Mary Daughter of Henry VII (3). 
When this was propoſed to the Farl, Heſquet added, he 
might rely on the aſſiſtance of Philip IT, but if he refuſed 


_ to do what he propoſed, or did not keep the thing ſecret, 
brace the Catholick Religion, That is, in other words, Ti 


he might be aſſured, he ſhould not live long. The Earl 
of Derby fearing to be inſnared, informed againſt Heſquet, 
who was taken and hanged. But he died himſelf within Des ef 
four months, by a ſtrange poiſon which made him vomit “ og f 
himſelf to death (4). His Gentleman of the horſe was cpm 
ſuſpected of the deed, becauſe he rid away the firſt day 
of his Lord's illneſs. The Engliſb fugitives imagined there 
were ſuch numbers of Malecontents in England, that ſome 
great Man's declaring againſt the Queen would be ſuffici- 
ent to. raiſe a general rebellion This is not the only time, 
that, in the like junctures, fugitives have flattered them- 
ſelves with ſuch vain hopes ( 5). | | 

The Duke of Parma's death had not entirely hindered Te Low- 


the expedition deſigned by the Spaniards againſt France. N 


Their Army had entered Picardy and taken Noyon, and 7, Count & 
was returned into Flanders. After Parma's death, the Fucntes, 
Count de Fuentes and D. Diego d' Ibarra were at the head Fond 
of the Council, expecting a new Governor. While the grows 


adminiſtration of affairs reſted in their hands, they inceſ- 


e of Man, Camden, ibid, Stew, 


- 
_ 
= 


za » ww 
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93, 


N 


Book XVII. 


ſuring the Catholicks of a powerful aſſiſtanoe from the King 
1594. ff Spain, Their project was to ſend a Spaniſh Army into 


no fm Scotland, to aſſaſſinate or poifon Queen Elizabeth, and then 
ET Confpiracics jnvade England with their Army from Scotland, which the 
F. 5 general conſternation upon her death would render leſs 
F . diſicult. To execute the deſign upon Eliaabetb, they had 
Camden. caſt their eyes on Roderigo Lopez a Few, and two Portu- 
{| —＋ gueſe. Lope the Queen's Phyſician, had promiſed to poi- 
e tr. ſon her for fifty thouſand Crowns. This Plot being diſ- 
WE he Cor . covered, the three Accomplices conſeſſed, they had been 
rater 4% 

= covered, 


Stow. & Ibarra, to undertake fo execrable a deſign. Lopez how- 


corrupted by the Count de Fuentes, and Don Drego 


| ever pleaded in his excuſe, that his intention was only to 
draw money from the King of Spain, and that he had 
even preſented to the Queen a rich Jewel received from 
that Prince. But as he had given no intimation of the 


| : ord exeeated. Plot, his excuſe was not allowed. At the Gallows he af- 
= Camden. firmed, That he loved the Queen as well as Feſus Chrift, 


This was a plain indication that he was not unjuſtly con- 
demned. 


bone be, The day after theſe three Villains were executed, a 
Eo egazedrokill fourth, one Patrick Cullen, an Iriſh fencing-maſter, who 
eee. had been ſent from the Low-Countries to kill the Queen, 


= Camden» 


_ underwent the ſame fate. Edmund York and Richard Wil- 
liams, who had been ſuborned by [barra to commit the 
ſame crime, were alſo arreſted, and others were diſcovered 


- ' $trcomplains Who had engaged to fire the Navy. Elizabeth on this oc- 
ir co the caſion writ to the Archduke Erne/f, who had been ap- 
* — pointed Governor of the Low- Countries, to demand the 


| Camden. puniſhment of the Authors. 'She told him moreover, that 


to clear the King of Spain from ſuſpicion, the moſt proper 
way would be to ſurrender all the fugitive Engliſb in his Do- 
minions, or at leaſt thoſe who were concerned in the Con- 

ſpiracies (1). But ſoreſeeing that Antonio Perez, who had 
endeavoured to excite troubles in Arragon, and was then in 
England, might likewiſe be demanded, ſhe told the Arch- 
duke, the King of France had ſent him to his Ambaſſador at 
London, without her knowledge, and he had never been 
aſſiſted by her: but all this was to no purpoſe. On the 
other hand, the Earl of Eſſex received Perez into his houſe, 
to learn of him the ſecrets of the Spaniſp Monarchy. 


} J HenrydlV. It was not only in England that the Spaniards had the 


naic» bin- mortification to ſee their projects miſcarry. In France like- 


3 A . 7 wiſe their affairs were in a very ill ſituation, ſince Henry's 
EW Thunms. embracing the Catholick Religion. The Cities and great 


Mezerai- Men who had been for the League, returned in crowds to 
Camden» the obedience of the King, and all the People manifeſt] 

tended to ſhake off the Spaniſh Yoke. The 22d of March, 
the City of Paris was ſurrendered to the King by Count 
Briſſac, and the Duke of Feria, who was there, was 
obliged to take a fafe-condut from the King, to retire 


with his Spaniſh Troops to the Duke of Gui/e's Army. 


iiur in It was then only that Henry ſeriouſly reſolved to drive the 


Bretagne. Spaniards out of Bretagne, who were in poſſeſſion of many 
Camden: Places in that Province. The Marſhal 4 Aumont having 
been intruſted with the management of this War, made 
good uſe of the Engliſh Troops, who diſtinguiſhed them- 

ſelves with that bravery, that the Queen was obliged to 


write to Norris, not to be ſo laviſh of the blood of her Sub- 


jeas. Martin Forbiſher, a famous Sea- Officer, was killed 
at a ſiege in this War (2). Some time after, the Queen 

| recalled Norris, to ſend him into Ireland. | 
Elizabeth's The affairs of Scotland gave Elizabeth perpetual uneaſi- 
uneaſineſs neſs. She had intimations from thence, that the Spaniſh 
u gente Faction was powerful at Court; that ſomething was con- 
triving againſt the Proteſtant Religion, and that the King 
She ſ-nds an ſeemed to incline to the Popiſh Party. This filling the 
Anb4/ador Queen with ſuſpicions, ſhe reſolved to ſend the Lord Zouch 
AQ. pub. into Scotland, as well to be informed of the truth, as to 
XV1.p.225, fortify the 4 * party, and inſtruct King James in his 
Spotiſwocs, true intereſt, This Ambaſſador repreſented to the King 
from his miſtreſs, that the late Act of the States was not 
capable to reſtrain the inſolence of the Roman Catholicks, 
who affected publickly to. exerciſe their religion, and held 
an almoſt open correſpondence with the Kin of Spain. 


Hi: anferr James anſwered, that he would proceed againſt the Catho- 


8 licks by the eſtabliſhed Laws; and if they refuſed a ſub- 


z; miffion to the Laws, he would proſecute them with the 
ſword, provided the Queen, who had the ſame intereft as 
himſelf, would contribute to the expence of the War. 
The Ambaſſador, not ſatisfied with this anſwer, earneſtly 
preſſed him to procure other laws againſt the Catholicks 

4 on,” more ſevere than the preſent. To this Fames, with ſome 

tban the firftl, 


2) He was wounded in the Hip at the Siege of Crodon, and died ju 


educated at Oriel Col i ; "er 
hl de — Oxford, and was Proctor of the Univerſity in 


: : This year alſo died Gregory Fienes, the laſt Lord Dacres of that Sirname. Camden, p. 580. Bevis | 
Sen f. an Engine at Broken-wobar, for conveying the Thames Water through the ſeyeral pars of the City of Londen 3 md Bipes of Lead ung rack Hupie 


» Þ 769. | | 
Je (4) Conders worts are He could never indure the maxim of murdering People for the fake of their Religions . wt 
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| : 1593. ſantly endeavoured to excite troubles in Scotland, by aſ- 


heat, replied; he was not at the Queen's command, nor 1594. 
did it wa her to preſcribe in what manner he ſhould 
govern his Kingdom. After that; he demanded Bothwell, 
who was retired into England. 

But Elizabeth was very far from giving him this ſatiſ- it o 
faction. On the contrary, it was probably from her that cetland. 


Bothwell was enabled to enter Scotland at the head of four Fiel“ 


hundred men, with whom he ſurprized the town of Leith, $:0r1woods 
He afterwards publiſhed a Manifeſto, importing, “ that 
perſons dangerous to the Church and State, having by 
ſome artifice procured admiſſion into the Council, gave 
** occaſion by their conduct, to believe, they were forming 
«« deſigns againſt the Evangelical Religion: That for ſome 
time the Romiſh Prieſts had been ſeen running from 
<< village to village, and celebrating the Maſs in the moſt 


of = manner: That they endeavoured to animate the 
People againſt the Engliſb, in order to kindle a war be- 
cc 


tween the two Nations, which could not but prove fatal 
to Scotland that to give a check to theſe dangerous 
© conſpiracies, he had, with the concurtence of divers 
Lords and Gentlemen, taken arms to drive theſe per- 
<< nicious Counſellors out of the Kingdom, or bring them 
< to an account for their actions: that the thing was the 
more urgent, as the Spaniards were going to invade the 
Kingdom; and therefore he exhorted the Scots to join 
„ with him, to prevent greater miſchiefs, and induce the 
<« King to favour ſo juſt a deſign.” He writ in the ſame 
manner to the general Synod of the Kirk aſſembled at 
Dunbar, and to the Engliſi Ambaſſadors. When the 
coherence between Bothwell's Manifeſto, and the Lord 
Zouche's repreſentation to the King is conſidered, Elizabeth 
muſt be ſuſpected of being concerned in this undertaking. 
Mean time the King having affembled ſome Forces, Camden. 
prepared to oppoſe Bothtuell's deſigns, who declined not 
however to meet him. But the Rebel, having ſome diſad- 
vantage in the firſt engagement, and finding himſelf not 
ſupported, was ſeized with fear, and retired to the Borders, 
Whereupon Elizabeth forbid any to harbour or conceal him. 
This was very agreeable to the Scorch King, who was 
afraid ſhe would think of ſupporting him. Tho' Bothwel/'s 
undertaking miſcarried, it however produced a very good 
effect. James perceiving the danger he might incur by a J-mes 


breach with Elizabeth, reſolved at laſt to alter his conduct, G,“ 
left his vain projects ſhould cauſe him in the end to forfeit Camden. 


the Engliſ Crown. He therefore aſſembled the States, Act. Pub. 
and prevailed to have the Catholick Lords, who had ap- XVI. ages 
peared too zealous for the Spaniard, to be baniſhed the 
Kingdom. They made ſome efforts to reſiſt, but were 

at laft obliged to obey. Then the States enacted new laws 

againſt the Catholicks, and even formed an aſſociation like 

that in England ſome years before, One Graham Feintry, 1 


troubles, was puniſhed with death (3). | 

The King of Scotland's change, and the vigour he ex- 1595. 
erted on this occaſion, deſtroyed the hopes entertained by 

the Catholicks, of engaging him in their intereſt. They Piet 70 
therefore formed new projects to place the Crown of Eng- Place be 
land on the head of ſome perſon devoted to their Religion, ©,” 


England upn 
or at leaſt, not very zealous for the Proteſtant, The e bead of 


Engliſh Catholicks caſt their eyes on the Earl of E/zx, 8, Infanta of 


who, they had obſerved, approved not the Laws made Camden. 
againſt them (4). But the Znglþ fugitives in the Low- 
Countries were for the Infanta 1/abella, daughter of Philip Il. 

They even publiſhed a Genealogy, to ſhew, that, the King 

of Scotland being a Heretick, the Crown was devolved to 

the King of Spain, whence they inferred, he had power 


to diſpoſe of it in favour of his daughter. Nor was this 


a bare project founded on the paſſion of the Engliſb Catho- 
licks. It is certain, Philip, though he wanted not em- Philip 


ployment, fince the King of France had declared war Prepararies 


againſt him, intended to make extraordinary efforts to pro- % 85 
cure his daughter the Crown offered her by the Exglih 
Fugitives. The fame of his preparations was now flown Tir-oen's 
over 2 and produced miſchievous effects in Ireland, Rebe!lon in 
where [Hugh O- Neal] Earl of Tir-oen had rebelled, in ex- dann, 
pectation of the aſſiſtance promiſed by the Spaniard. This 
obliged Elizabeth to prepare for the defence of her domi- 
nions, and to ſend a ſtrong re-inforcement to Norris now 
EAT... n 

Henry IV, had, as I faid, declared war againſt Spain, Camden. 
though unadviſedly, if it could have been avoided, con- 
fidering the miſerable ſituation of France. But Philip II, 
by his continual and ſupport of the League, had 
ſufficiently declared war againſt Henry, though he pretend- 


Ib. . 233. (7) Namely, Hugh Oven, Thomas Throckmorton, Holt the Jeſuit, Gifford and Worthingtas, tc. Camden, f. . 

Og ; ; poke his return, with the Fleet, to Ph wars. In the ſame Siege, Sir Anthony Wing 
Jald, and Bruder, Fackſon, and Barker, all brave Officers, were lain, | Camden, p. 578. | LS LY : 
(3) This year died William Allen, Cardinal, and founder of the Engliſþ Roman Catholick Seminaries, at —＋ „ — Rome, and in Spain. He was 


Mary's Reign, and Canon Bot upon Elizabeth's acceſſion 
7 — Gentleman, ſet 95 


o 
% 


A 


a zealous adherent of Spain, endeavouring to excite new T. I. > . 
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1595. ed to make war not upon, but ſor France. However this 
be, Henry was indiſpenſably obliged to maintain à war 
againſt Spain, and therefore believed, it would be better to 

attack Philip directly, than to ſtand upon the deſenſive. 
But as France was drained both of men and money, it 
was not eaſy ſor him to ſupport the war alone, and come 
off with honour. He had therefore recourſe to Elizabeth, 
as to his laſt refuge in his preſſing neceſſities. And, per- 
haps he was encouraged to break 2 with Spain, by 
Henry IV the hopes of a powerful aſſiſtance from England, Lo that 
ory = oj end, he writ to the Queen, that the recalling of Norris, 
England, and his Forces, had broke all his meaſures, and he ra- 
ther expected ſhe would ſend greater ſuccours, ſince he 
She anſwers had declared war againſt Spain. Elizabeth anſwered, 
— 6 That ſhe commended his reſolution to attack the King 
and refuſes e of Spain's Dominions: That this was a good expedient 
bis regt. & to prevent an Invaſion, as ſhe had experienced: That 
&« as to the recalling of her Troops out of Bretagne, he 
ce could not juſtly complain of it, ſince they had not only 
< remained there longer than their Treaty required, but 
<« even, notwithſtanding the manifeſt breach of that Treaty, 
<« and the violation of his promiſe : That he had poſi- 
<« tively engaged to ſurrender to the Engl/h, the Town 
« of Morlaix when taken, for a place of retreat: But 
< that this very place, conquered at the expence of En- 
<« gliſp blood, had been denied to the juſt expectation of 
<« the Engliſh, by a fraudulent capitulation of the Marſhal 
« PAumont, to have none but Catholicks admitted into 
<« it: That he ought not to be ſurprized, if ſhe was un- 
<« willing to be his dupe any longer, ſince ſhe could rely 
< neither on his promiſes nor his treaties : That beſides, 
<« ſhe wanted her Forces in Ireland, where there was dan- 
« over of a general revolt.” It is certain, Henry's beha- 
viour to Elizabeth was no incouragement to her to grant 
him any great aſſiſtance, And therefore, it was only her 
fear of the Spamgrds taking advantage of the weakneſs of 
France, which ſtill kept her attached to Henry's Intereſt, 
for whom ſhe had no longer her former eſteem and regard. 
It may alſo be ſaid, that ſince his acceſſion to the 'T hrone 
of France, he had done nothing tending to preſerve Eliza- 
_ beth's friendſhip. | | | 
The Qzem The Queen, in the preſent ſituation of her affairs, not 
3 being able to rely much on the King of France, and look- 
hath ing upon all her expence, on his account, as entirely fruit- 
united leſs, reſolved to keep her Forces and Treaſure for the de- 
Camden. fence of her own Dominions, in caſe they ſhould be at- 


* 
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— 


only from Scotland; but the news ſhe received of the 

change in King James, freed her from all uneaſineſs. 

That Prince perceiving, Philip's aims were levelled as much 

againſt Scotland as England, ſaw at laſt, that the beſt 

way to break his meaſures, was to live in union with £/;- 

AQ. Pub. zabeth. So, to ſhew that he meant to preſerve this union, 
XV1 P. 287. he publiſhed a Proclamation, forbidding, under ſevere pe- 


— p p ꝛ L — —z. 
— 


— — — — —— — 


the Queen put forth another to the ſame purpoſe, From 
this time he lived with Elizabeth in a good underſtanding, 
which nothing was capable to diſturb, being ſenſible this 
was the ſureſt way to aſcend one day the Throne of Eng- 
land. | | RD 


Williams reſted the laſt year, being tried and convicted of a deſign 
- ber aal to murder the Queen, were executed in February. They 
conſeſſed, that Ibarra had promiſed them forty thouſand 
| Florins, if they accompliſhed their enterprize. | 

Henry IV. Henry IV, after his declaration of war with Spain, form- 
7: 11 agreat ed a deſign of penetrating into the Low-Countries, and 
8 making conſiderable Conqueſts; but he was ſoon ſenſible, 
Camden, his meaſures were not juſt, In April 1595, Ferdinand de 
Vielaſco, Conſtable of Caſtile, came into Franche-Comté at 

the head of eighteen thouſand Men, and threatened the 

Duchy of Burgundy, This obliged Henry to lead thither 

in perſon the beſt part of his army, Whilſt he was thus 

employed in Burgundy, the Count de Fuentes, who com- 

manded in the Netherlands, after the death of the Arch- 

duke Erne/t, entered Picardy, and became maſter of Ca- 

telet, Then, he beſieged Dourlens, beat the French, who 

H: demands came to its relief, and took the Town by ftorm. Henry, 
25 of b. Upon this mortifying news, ſent Chevalier immediately 
Camden. into England to demand a ſupply of Forces, for the de- 
fence of Picardy, according to his Treaty with the Queen. 

In the Inſtructions given to his Envoy, he ordered him to 

take care, that this ſupply ſhould be ready in a fortnight 

after the date: but Chevalier ſpent twelve days in his 
voyage, The Queen anſwered, ſhe would not fail to 


ſend a body of Troops into Picardy, as ſoon as they could 


Efex, beſides the Money lent. Camden, p. 582. 


| (3) Sir Thomas Edmonds. | 
; 8 See the Terms at length in Camden, p. 583. 


tacked by the Spaniard. England was properly in danger 


nalties, his Subjects on the borders to injure the Eng/yh, and 


| Votk and = Edmund York and Richard Williams, who had been ar- 
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be ready, to defend Calais, Dicppe, and Boulogne. Indeed 
the ſole, motive of her Treaty with Henry, was to pre- 
vent the Spaniards from becoming maſters of thoſe. mari- 
time places; but ſhe had never pretended to defend the 
inland Towns of that Province, for which ſhe was little 
concerned. This was not what the King wanted, hay- 
ing no defire to put the Engih into theſe, places. He 
pretended, that without any diſtinction, the Queen ſhould 
ſend him a body of Troops, to affiſt him in driving the 
Spaniards out of all Picardy. At the ſame time, the De- 
puties of the Province of Bretagne arrived at London, to 
demand ſupplies of the Queen, without ſpecifying either 
the number or ſervice, and without offering a place of re- 
m_ but this demand of Troops was rejected by the 

ueen, | 

The Spaniards, after the taking of Dourlens, beſieged 
Cambray, and became maſters of that important place, 
Henry ſeeing himſelf thus preſſed, ſent Lomenie, Secretary 


of State, to Elizabeth, to demand of her a ſpeedy and ticnry 1 
powerful aid. He expected, by entering into a League Lenin, 


with Elizabeth, to engage her to make war with Spain in 
the Kingdom of France, ſo that it ſhould ſeem, the was 
obliged to ſend him forces and money, whenever he had 


* 


1593. 


Prapreſi nt 


o in 


France, 


"gland, 


Camden, 


occaſion, though the Treaty contained nothing like it. 


But Elizabeth had no ſuch intention, being unwilling to 
ſend her forces into France, when her own Dominions 
were in danger, or ſo to make war with Spain, that all 
the profit ſhould be Henrys, and the loſs hers (1). There- 
fore ſhe told the Ambaſſador, ſhe could not comply with his 


maſter's demand. Lomenie, vexed with the ill ſucceſs of wh thin 
the Nuten. | 


his Negotiation, ſpoke to her very haughtily, and charged 
her with being the cauſe of the loſs of Cambray, by her 
having not ſent the deſired ſupplies into Picardy. He ad- 
ded, that ſhe ſeemed to rejoice at the misfortunes of France, 


but ſhe might ſoon repent, and by her conduct, be forced 


to make a diſadvantagious Peace with Spain (2). Theſe 
menaces, and the haughtineſs wherewith they were ſpoken 
by Lomenie, entirely offended Elizabeth. Nevertheleſs, as 
Henry's affairs were in a very ill ſituation, ſhe thought it 
not proper to deprive him of all hopes of her future aſſiſ- 
tance. She anſwered Lomenie however ſuitable to her dig- 


nity, but leſs ſharply than ſhe would have done at another 


juncture. Afterwards, when he demanded a ſecond au- 


of France, by her Ambaſſador (3), with her reaſons for 
keeping her Troops and Money, CEE ty 

_ Elizabeth's refulal offended Henry's Council, in which 
the Leaguers had now too great an influence. Several ad- 


viſed him to make a ſeparate Peace with Spain, ſince he 


could hope for no aſſiſtance from Elizabeth. They ſeem- 
ed to talk as if ſhe had been obliged to ſend Forces to 


dience, her anſwer was, that ſhe would acquaint the King 


Elizabeth 


celd in the 


Intereſt if 
Henry- 
Camden. 


Henry, whenever they were demanded, and had violated 


her engagements. This was, doubtleſs, what was intend- 
ed by the League: the French had reckoned to manage 
her as they pleaſed, but being diſappointed, were very an- 
gry with her. Beſides, Henry's Council being moſtly 
compoſed of the declared enemies of the Proteſtant Re- 


ligion, and of whom ſome had been the moſt zealous _ 


Leaguers, conſidered Elizabeth not as a ſriend, whom they 
were hereaſter to regard, but as a temporary friend, from 


whom they were to draw all poſſible advantages. It was Camden 
not without reaſon, that Elizabeth miſtruſted the King of 


France, who, to obtain his abſolution from the Pope, had 


ſubmitted to Terms unbecoming a King, and tending to the 
ruin of the Proteſtants (4), thereby ſhewing, he no longer 
conſidered them as his friends, It was not therefore proper for 
her to aſſiſt powerfully, a friend, who was only ſo in name. 


Wherefore ſhe left him to manage his affairs as he pleaſed, 


without giving herſelf any concern. Beſides, ſhe could 
expect from him only a bare diverſion to the arms 
of Spain, which, probably, would laſt no longer than re- 
quired by the Intereſt of France, Henry's conduct gave 
her no room to expect any thing farther, ſince he had 
left the Spaniards unmoleſted in Bretagne, though her 


greateſt danger was from thence. And indeed, in July The Spaniards 


this year, the Spamards, who were ſettled in Bretagne, oy ao 


made a deſcent in Cornwall, and burnt ſome villages (5). Basa 


Though this Expedition was inconſiderable, it however July. 


obliged Elizabeth to be upon her guard, and demonſtrated A fn 


the neceſſity of diſlodging the common enemy from that 
Province. But the Intereſt of England was not the motive 
of Henry's actions. | 


s + 


States of the United Provinces of violating their Alliance 
with him, in ſuffering a 'Town of that importance to be 


(1) The Expedition to Bretagne had ſtood the Nation in 47,248 Crowns de ſoleil, and above 2,000,040, more were ſpent upon the Forces under the Earl of 
(2) According to Camden, Lomenie ſaid, ſhe would by ber condut oblige the King of France to make Peace with Spain, p- 582. | * 


5) They came only with four Gallies ; and burnt St. Pau!'s Church, which ſtood alone in the Fields, beſides Mouſe Hole, Neulin, and Penſance, three poor. 
&ſher Towns, without taking or killing one Mans Theſe. were the only Spaniards that ever ſet foot-in England as Enemies: Camden, p. 58 32 


— — 


It was not of Elizabeth only that the 'King of France Henry 2 
complained after the loſs of Cambray, He accuſed aſſo the plains of x4 
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Book XVII. 


1595: taken, and threatened to make a ſeparate peace, The 

who ſend States, ſeeing the advantage of a war between France and 

him MY Spain, appeaſed the King with a round ſum of money, 

ane 7797%” Regiments, and a conſiderable quantity of Corn. 

Tlzabeth This proceeding of the States cauſed Elizabeth to tell 

i-mands of them (1), ſince they had money enough to lend the King 

% of France, they were, doubtleſs, able to pay their debts, 

1 and therefore ſhe demanded to be reimburſed of what ſhe 

Camden. had advanced for them. Adding, that unleſs ſpeedy ſatis- 

faction was given her, by a diſcharge of part of the debt, 

and an aſſurance of the remainder within ſuch a time, ſhe 

would take proper meaſures to do herſelf Juſtice, The 

States being thus preſſed, had recourſe to prayers and ſub- 

miſſions to appeaſe her. They repreſented, that the ſtate 

of their affairs did not permit them to ſatisfy her. But es 

excuſes ſignified little, they urged their Treaty with her, 

by which they were not obliged to repay her, till the 

end of the war. She replied, that when ſhe aſſiſted them, 

they were reduced to a deplorable ſtate, and ſhe ſhowed 

her bounty and generoſity, in not requiring a reimburſe- 

ment till after the peace, becauſe it was not likely, they 

ſhould be able to pay her before. But ſince they were 

rich enough to lend the King of France money, it was 

evidently in their power to reimburſe her. That therefore 

the Article of the Treaty on which they inſiſted, ought 

naturally to be thus interpreted, That they ſhould not be in 

a condition to repay her before the concluſion of the war. 

There were great and even warm conteſts upon this ſub- 

Ne diffe- jet. But at laſt the affair was adjuſted for a time, on 

{ices ac , theſe conditions: "That the States ſhould promiſe for the 

ee, future, to pay the Engliſh Forces in their ſervice (2), and 

Camden- join the Queen's Fleet, with a certain number of Ships, 
in caſe ſhe ſhould be attacked by the Spaniards, 

Elizabeth had alſo a conteſt to maintain with the Hanſe 

To Towns, who complained to the Diet of the Empire, that 

mien, their Corn was ſeized by the Engliſb in Portugal, and their 


C mplaints | 
ebe Hanſe 


privileges infringed, formerly granted them by Edward III. 


As this affair was more warmly puſhed ſome years after, 
| I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of it elſewhere, | 

Sir Walter This year, Sir Walter Raleigh made, at his own charge, 
Raleigh get a ſecond expedition into America, from which he reaped 


upon a ſe- 


0 Voyage no great advantage. The Queen likewiſe fitted out 


unte Ameri- twenty fix Ships to carry the war into that Country, un- 

ca, der the command of Sir Francis Drake, and Sir John 

3 Hawkins (3). But as the Spaniards had taken great pre- 

XV1p.277- cautions, the Engliſʒß Admirals performed nothing memora- 
ble. Nay, they both died in this expedition, 

Affuirsef Norris, as I ſaid, was diſpatched into Ireland to command 

e the forces againſt the Rebels, at the head of which was 

the Earl of Tir-oen, The Jealouſy which aroſe between 

that General and the Lord Ruſſel Lieutenant of Ireland, 

was the reaſon, the Engli/h made no greater progreſs in 

that Kingdom. The Earl of T:r-ozn even obtained a 

Truce, upon giving hopes he would lay down his Arms, 

and ſubmit to the Queen. But this was only a feint to 

gain time till the arrival of the Succours promiſed him from 

Spain. The War was continued for ſome years; but my 


deſign is not to relate the Iriſb affairs, which would require 


a ſeparate Hiſtory. Beſides, the manner in which Hiſtorians 


deliver them is ſo confuſed, and the Iriſb names as well of 


Perſons as Places are fo barbarous and hard to remember, 
; that it is difficult to form a clear idea of this War (4). 
1596. Whatever reſolution had been made by Elizabeth to con- 
wed» of cern herſelf no more with the affairs of France, ſhe woes 
An in however forced to take other meaſures, by reaſon of the 
France. great ſucceſs of the Spaniſh arms in that Kingdom. Cardinal 


eee Albert of Auſtria, who had ſucceeded his Brother Erneft 


LY 


Ga in the Government of the Low- Countries, arrived there 


Tenarus. the beginning of the year 1596. He immediately made 
great preparations as if he intended to relieve La Pere, 


which had been for ſome time blockaded by the French 


King, and at laſt beſieged in form. But ſuddenly, after 
throwing Succours into the Town, the Archduke march- 
ed to Calais and inveſted it. This place had been former- 
ly of great repute, but whether from the change in the 
method of beſieging Towns, or from being neglected ſince 
it was recovered by Prance, it was now of little note. 
Henry de. Henry alarmed at this Siege, diſpatched Sancy into Eng- 
mandi aſſiſ- c 1 + 


ance of Eli- 


2zaberh: (1) By Sir 7homas Bodley her Envcy to the States. Camden, p. 58 


(5) The Fleet was divided into four Squadrons 3 whereof 
by the Lod 7homas Howard, and the fourth by Sir 
_ Maſter of the Ordnance. 


feld Captain of the Voluntiers z Antbony Aſbley was Secretary at War. 


(6) This was dune by the Lu 
Cade, >. 1 one by the Lord 


(7) It was done by Sir Francis Vere Idem. pi 593+ 


(9) Twelve hundred pieces of O:dnance, 
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land to demand Succours, The Marſhal de B, quick- 
ly followed him, and fo preſſed the Queen, that the ordered 
eight thouſand Men to be ready under the command of 
the Earl of #fex. But the required, in caſe the Siege 
was raiſed by the Engli/h, to have the Town delivered to 
them, ſince it was in effect loſt to France, The Mar- 
ſhal and Sancy evaded this demand, by ſay ing, they had no 
inſtructions upon that ſubject, knowing, at the worſt, the 
King had rather ſee the Place in the hands of the Spaniards 
than reſtored to the Engliſb. So, under pretence that the 
relief of Calais was too preſſing to allow time to diſcuſs 
that propoſal, they ſo managed, that the Queen gave or- 
ders for the imbarkation of the Troops. - But at the ſame 8 - 
time, news came that the Place was taken, after a reſiſt- xr a 
ance but of twelve days. Then, the Archduke alſo took Thuanus, 
Ardres with the ſame eaſe. This was the fixth place ta- 

ken from France by the Spaniards, within a year. The 

Succours deſigned for Calais not having been ready in time, 

the new levied Troops were diſmiſſed ; but the Queen lent 

money to Henry' on the ſecurity of his two Ambaſſadors. 

Mean time, the Queen having advice that the King of P1:-:beth 

Spain was preparing to invade England and Ireland, reſol- {nds a Fleet 


ved to prevent him. For this" purpoſe, ſhe fitted out a Ca 
Fleet of one hundred and fiſty Sail, with two and twenty Sw. 
Dutch Ships, and ſeven thouſand Soldiers. Charles Hiw- Speed. 
ard commanded as Admiral, and the Earl of Ee was 
appointed General of the Land forces (5). e 

The Fleet failed from Plymouth the beginning of June, Frpedition 
and kept at a diſtance from the Coafts of France and {EE 
Spain, for fear of alarming the Spaniards, the Comman- June 3. ; 
ders intending to ſurprize Cadiz. It was with great joy Camden. 
that they learned from the maſter of an Iriſp veſſel return- ©” 


1 f - 771, &ec. 
ing from that Port, that every thing there was in the Speed, ; 


1596, 


greateſt ſecurity : That the Garriſon was full of Ships of June 18. 


War, Galeons, Gallies, and Merchant-men freighted for e 
the Indies. This news filling them with hopes, they ar- 
rived the zoth of June on the Weſt ſide of the Iſle of 
Cadiz, and at their approach, the Span Ships retired to 
the Puntals. The next day, the Engliſb attacked them 


with great reſolution (6), but met with ſo warm a reception, 


that the fight laſted ſrom break of day till noon. At laſt, 
the Spaniards deſpairing to make a longer defence, reſolved 
to ſink their Ships, and eſcape to land. Their Admiral Ship 


c illed the St. Philip was burnt to aſhes, with two others near 


her, the Spaniards themſelves ſetting it on fire to prevent its 


falling into the hands of the Engliſp. The St. Mattheiv and 


St. Andrew were taken, and moſt of the others ran aſhore. 
During the engagement at Sea, the Earl of Ee with 


eight hundred Men landed at the Puntals, and marched 
directly to Cadiz. Three or four hundred paces from the 
City, he met with five hundred Spaniards, who, when 


they ſaw him, retired into the Town, and were ſo cloſely 
purſued, that the Engliſb had like to have entered with 
them. The conſternation was fo great in the Town, that 
before any meaſures could be taken for its defence, the 
Engliſh had time to force the Gate (7) and throw them- 
ſelves into the Town. Though they found ſome reſiſtance 
in the Streets, yet in half an hour 'they made themſelves 
matters of the Market-place. Then the Garriſon and 
Inhabitants retired into the Caſtle and 'Town-houſe, but 
the ſame or the following day, were obliged to ſurrender. 
By the capitulation; they were to have their lives on pay; 
ment of ſeventy thouſand Ducats, for which four principal 
Citizens were given in Hoſtage (8). The Town being 
thus in the power of the Engliſb, the Earl of Eſſex turn- 
e1 out all the Inhabitants, and then ordered to be carried 
on board a great quantity of Silver, Ammunition, and other 
valuable things, beſides what the Soldiers had plundered, 

On the other hand, Admiral Howard ſent Sir Walter 
Raleigh to burn the Merchant-Ships at Port- Real. The 
Admiral was offered two millions of Ducats for their ran- 
ſom, but rejected the offer, ſaying, he came to burn and not 
to ranſom the Ships. Mean time, the Duke of Medina found 
means to unload ſome of theſe Ships and fire others to de- 
prive the Engliſh of their riches. Beſides the Merchant-men, 
the King of Spain loſt two Galeons, taken by the Exgliſb, 
with above a hundred braſs Guns (9), thirteen men of war, 
eleven Ships freighted for the Indies, and thirteen others, 


e (2) The Charges of which were computed at 46,0001, ayear, Beſides that „ promiſed to pay 20,000 L. Sterling for ſome years: And upon tha 
ere concluſion cf a Peace, a yearly ſum of _ od) 22 3 9 „ they p pay 20, ling 


(3) Sir Thomas Basler vile was appointed General of the Land - forces Rymer's Feed. Tom. 


ment, near Cuba, with the Spaniſh Fleet that was come to intercept them 3 but the Engliſp Fleet got clear of them. Camden, p. 535. 
(4) This year, on Nowemb, 19, died, in his confinement in the Tower, Philip Howard Earl of Arundel. Dugdali's Baron, Vol. III p. 27. This 
year alſe died Sir Roger Williams, and Sir 'Thomas Morgan, two brave Officers. Camden, p. 87. we, | 
the firſt was commanded by the Lord Admiral Howard, the ſecond by the Earl of Eſer, the third 
OE Walter Raleigh. The Officers of the Army (of which the Lord Admiral and the Earl of E/ſex were 
Joint Generals ) were, Sit ' Francis Vere Lord Marſhal, Sir Jobs Wing field Camp maſter General, Sir Conyers C/:fford Serjeant M:jor, Sir George. Carew 
The Colonels were, Rabert Earl of Suſſex, Sir Chriſtopher Blunt, Sir Thomas Gerrard, Sir Richard Wingfield, Sir Edward Wing- 
Stow, p. 772. Camden, p. 591. Ka | 
1homas Howard, Sir Walter Raltigh, Sir Wed Soutbwell, Sir Reef Vee, Sir George Carew, Sir Robert Croſs, &c. 


$6. | hd... | 
16. p. 277+ He, and Captain Treugbeon, had a warm engage - 


8 $) The Spaniard _ | 75 1 5 i 8 i . 25 8 * | a 5 
5 by Hun fal _ k 2 1 N Ducats (or, ee to Stew, 620,000 ) and to give . Hoſtages, No Engliſoman of note, cep 
lays Sto, were either taken or ſunk in the Sea, pee 
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1596, Without reckoning the ſtores prepared for the intended ex- 
pedition againſt England. The Englyh eſtimated his loſs 
at twenty millions of Ducats. | 

The Earl of Efjex propoſed in a Council of War to 
keep Cadiz, and even offered to ſtay there, provided he 
might have [ four hundred Men and] three months provi- 
ſions; but his advice was not followed, every one being 

July g. impatient to return with his plunder to England. So the 
Fleet ſet ſai), after burning the Town with ſome adjacent 
Villages. While the Fleet was failing for England, a 
North Wind ariſing, the Earl of Ef#x propoſed to fteer 
for the Azores, and wait for the Indian Carracks: but he 
was not heard, every dne fearing to loſe what he had 

gained. * : 
Murtificati. The Queen received theſe brave Men with great marks 
an given to of eſteem, and expreſſed her acknowledgment of the ſer- 
7 Saga vice they had done her. But the Earl of Eſſex met with 
Camden, à mortification on his arrival at Court, for, having before 
his departure, recommended Sir Thomas Bodley to be Secre- 
tary of State, the Queen, without regarding his recom- 


mendation, had conferred that office on Sir Robert Cecil 


the Lord Treaſurer's Son, who was not his friend. Some 
days after, he had alſo the vexation to ſee Francis Vere made 
Governor of the Briel (1), though he had ſtrongly ſollicited 
for another. This convinced him that his credit was de- 
clining, and his uneaſineſs at it engaged him in extravagant 
projects which coſt him his life, 


Flizabeh Ihe King of Spain having been for ſome time unable 


demands 


to purſue his deſigns againſt England; Elizabeth renewed 
payment of : - 5 0 * 
tbe State. her applications to the States of the United Provinces, for 
Crotius. payment of her arrears. The States, to be excuſed, al- 
ledged the ſame reaſons as before, which were no better 


received, The Queen ſaid, it was unjuſt her payment 


ſhould depend on a peace, which the States might defer as 
long as they pleaſed. That beſides, the Treaty ſhe had 
made with them, contained in expreſs terms, that the war 
| ſhould continue no longer than ſhe ſaw convenient. But 
the States pretended, this article was inſerted in the Treaty 
only in honour to her. This conteſt held, till the report 
of new preparations in Spain for an invaſion of England, 
cauſed the Queen to ceaſe by degrees her ſollicitations. 
The truth is, the States delayed to pay her, not ſo much 


out of inability, as to keep her always attached to their 


intereſt, On the other hand, the Queen did not make 
theſe preſſing inſtances from want of money, but becauſe 
ſhe would not have her payment depend on the ſucceſs of 
the affairs of her debtors. They were then able to pay, 

but ſhe knew not what alterations time might produce. 
A new When the Marſhal de Bouillon was ſent into England to 
4reaty be- demand aid, he had made ſome propoſal of a ſtricter alliance 
3 between France and England. But the French King had 
Camden, neglected this affair, becauſe he ſaw Elizabeth upon her guard, 
Abbe and unwilling to furniſh him with either men or money, but 
Sow upon good grounds. Mean while, the deſigns and prepa- 
rations of the Spaniard becoming publick, Henry believed, 
Elizabeth would be more tractable, and he might treat 
with her upon better terms. In this belief he diſpatched 
the Marſhal de Bouillon and Sancy into England, to nego- 
tiate with the Queen a league offenſive and defenſive. The 
treaty was ſoon concluded, for the Queen was afraid, the 
ill ſituation of the King's affairs would force him to a ſepa- 


Article of rate peace with Spain. The principal articles of this league 


cams Were, that the Queen ſhould furniſh 4000 men for the 


zmden, defence of Picardy and Normandy : that the King of 
1 85 France, in caſe the Queen was invaded, ſhould find the like 
number for the defence of England, not to ſerve above 
fifty miles from the Sea. That neither of the two 
Crowns ſhould make peace without the conſent of the 
other. By a ſecret article it was agreed, that Elia abeth 
ſhould this year furniſh no more than two thouſand 
men (2). Very probably, Elizabeth concluded this league 
with France, with the ſole view of keeping Henry engaged 
in the Spauiſb war, by means of the ſupplies ſhe was to ſend 
him. But it is unlikely, ſhe expected the ſame aſſiſtance 
in caſe of need, becauſe Henry could not himſelf be with- 
out the Englyh auxiliaries. On the other hand, Henry 
knowing, that Elizabeth had conſented to this Treaty 
from the ſole motive of intereſt, ſcrupled not to act on the 
ſame motive; that is, to uſe the Queen's aſſiſtance, till he 
could with honour diſengage himſelf from a war, he had 
ſo unſeaſonably declared againſt Spain. There are few 
leagues but what have the like foundation, Wherefore 


(1) Upon the Iprd Sheffield's voluntary reſignation. Camden, p. 594. 


(2) Gilbert Talbot Earl of Shrewsbury, was ſent Ambaſſador to France, to ſee the King ſwear to this Treaty; and alſo to preſent Sir Antbony Mildmay 
to be the Queen's Ambaſſador, in the room of Sir Henry Unten deceaſed ; and to inveſt Henry with the Order cf the Gartes, Camden, p. $95. See an ac- 


count of his magnificent reception, in Stewv, p. 777. 


\ | 

(3) She cauſed the following Caſtles to be fortified, Sandifort, Portland, Hurſt, Southſea, Calſbet, St. Andrew's, and St. Moudit's. Camden, p. 594 

(4) This year, Thomas Arundel of Wardour returned to England, after having done the Emperor ſignal ſervice againſt the Zurts, and been, as a reward 
for it, created Count of the Holy Empire; the Queen was highly oftended at Arundel's accepting that Title, as the Reader may ſee in Camden, p. 595, &ce 
Within the Courſe cf this year died Henry Corey Lord Hunſdon ; Sir Irancit Knolles ; as alſo Sir Foon 
Puckering Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, who was ſucceeded by Sir Th»mas Egerton Maſter of the Rolis. Stow, p. 771+ Camden, p. 596. | 

(5) The Fleet was divided into three Squadrons, The firſt commanded by the Earl of E/ſex ; the ſecond by the Lord Th:mas Howard ; and the third by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Charles Blount Lord Mont jay commanded the Land - forces under the Earl of Eſſex, Sir Francis Vere was Marſhal de Camp, Sir Gezrge 
Carewy Lieutenant of the Ordnance, and Six Chriſtopher Blount firſt Colonel. Camden, p. 597. Stow, p. 783. | . 


and Rymer's Feed, Torn. 16. p. 284, 289, 301, 


Vol. II. 


they are commonly ſeen to ceaſe, when the intereſt of one 1, 
of the parties begins to change. The States of the United 7: Ga, 
| Provinces entred into this league, with ſome additional ar-“ tn 
ticles which concerned them in particular. But Elizabeth's la, 
jealouſy of their attachment to France, retarded ſome tim 
the concluſion of their Treaty. She pretended, they ought 

not to come into it as ſovereigns, but as aſſociated Towns 
which had put themſelves under her protection. But 

the King of France prevailed with her to deſiſt from this 
pretenſion. 

Philip II. was inraged to be prevented by Elizabeth, and Th K 
to be unable to defend his own dominions, he who had. 
his whole life, been ſo greedy of thoſe of others. So, re. ford 
ſolving neither to deſiſt from his projects, nor ſuffer Eliaa- hu 
beth to enjoy the ſatisfaction of her happy ſucceſs, he de- Ci, 
termined to make another effort, not only to be revenged Ta: 
of Elizabeth, but alſo to conquer Englund. Though he 
had received great damage from the Engliſb, yet as it was 
only in one of the places where he had made his prepara- 
tions, he ſtill believed himſelf in condition to purſue his 
defigns.. He therefore aſſembled all the Ships he had left, 
freighted many foreign ones, and, by this means, had à 
formidable fleet, when Elizabeth thought him entirely un- 
able to act againſt her. This fleet failed from Lisbon to 
take up the Land- forces at Fariola, and then ſteered di- 
realy for England. But a violent ſtorm ariſing in the . x,. 
midſt of the voyage, ſeveral of the ſhips were loſt, and 4% 
the reft ſo diſperſed, that the fleet was rendered unſervice- * .* 
able for this year. Thus Elizabeth had the pleaſure to hear 
it was unable to hurt her, before ſhe knew of its ſailing, 
But not to be expoſed again to the like danger, ſhe took 
care to fortify the places where the Spaniards could moſt 
only 1 landed (3), if heaven had not blaſted their pro- 
jects (4). „ | 

In the beginnning of the year 1597; during a moſt ſevere 1:5-, 
winter, Prince Maurice gained a battle; againſt the B 


Spaniards, at Turnhout. But on the other fide, in March, nini 


| ? the Low- 
Hernando Tellez Portocarrero Governor of Dourlens; found Cour, 


means to ſurprize Amiens. This accident diſturbed the 7 $- 
ſecret negotiations of Peace, which by the mediation of the 5 ,*" 
Bo prize Ami- 
Pope were on foot, between Henry and Philip, The cn 
Treaty was now well advanced without Elizabeth's know- Thu. 
ing thing any of it, notwithſtanding Henry's late Treaty 
with her, of which the principal article was, that no peace 
ſhould be made without a mutual conſent. 1 - 
Philip II. relying on a ſeparate peace with France, had Philip fn 
reſolved to make an effort againſt Ireland, where he had 2%“ 
| Y n 
correſpondents, and even prepared a fleet to execute his Ireland. 
deſign. The notice the Queen received of it, made her Camdca. | 


reſolve to prevent him, as ſhe had often done with ſucceſs. 


For this. purpoſe, ſhe equipped a fleet of ſix-ſcore veſſels, 7: Qen 
with fix thouſand Land forces, and gave the command to/'* * 101 
the Earl of Eſex (5). The Earl's project was to fail to $9 * 
the Gro ne, and deſtroy the armament preparing there, Camden. 
then to wait at the Azores for the Spaniſh fleet returning g 
from the Indies. But contrary winds, ſtorms, and a quar- Speed. 
rel betwixt the Earl of Ee and Sir Malter Raleigh broke u 
theſe meaſures, and the fleet returned to England, with- A leg 
out any memorable action. It is needleſs therefore to be die an 
more particular, concerning an expedition from which thing of 
Elizabeth received but little advantage. I ſhall only ſay, mon 
that whilſt the Eng/1/þ were returning, a Spaniſh fleet from 
Fariola was ſteering the ſame courſe, in order to make a 
deſcent in Cornwal, But a tempeſt from the North ſo 
diſperſed the two fleets, that they could not even get ſight 
of each other. | 

The Earl of Ex being returned to Court about the De Fr! # 
end of October, met with a freſh cauſe of diſcontent. The —_ "5 
Queen had created Admiral Howard, Earl of Nottingham, Rwy the 
and inſerted in his Patent, that it was for his ſervices to his Court. | 
Country in 1588, againſt the fleet of Spain, and aſter- 3 
wards, in taking the town of Cadiz jointly with the Earl . 
of E/ſex. This Patent offended the Earl, who thought 
himſelf affronted by the Queen, in her aſcribing any ſhare 
of the taking of Cadiz to the Admiral. Beſides, by this 
creation the new Earl of Nottingham was to take place of 
him by an act of Henry VIII, which gave the precedence 
to the Lord High- Steward, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
Treaſurer, the Lord Preſident, the Lord Privy-Seal; the 
Lord Chamberlain, the Lord High- Conſtable, the Earl 
Marſhal, the Lord High-Admiral, [and the Lord Steward, 


who are called the great Officers of the Crown] before all 


the 
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Book XVII. 23. ELIZABETH. 


1607. the Peers of equal degree (1). But the Queen to aſſwage 

; his reſentment, created him Earl-Marſhal of England, 

which preſerved to him the precedence of the Lord High- 
Admiral. ap mw | 

7% Diſpute The Hans- Tant, as I ſaid, had made great complaints 

;/ th: Hans to the Diet of the Empire, concerning the corn taken from 

/ownr 100 them in Portugal, and their 9 loſt in England. 

Calden. Elizabeth ſent an Ambaſſador to the Diet, to anſwer theſe 

Thuanus. accufations, He repreſented, that the Hans- Totons by the 

abuſe of their privileges, had cauſed them to be annulled 

by an Act of Parliament in the reign of Edward VI. 

'That afterwards Mary had for a time ſuſpended the exe- 

cution of that Act; but at laſt, even in her reign, thoſe 

privileges had been entirely aboliſhed, for which he al- 

ledged ſeveral reaſons mentioned in Edward's reign, That 

as to the ſeizure of their Ships in Portugal, they were 

freighted with proviſions for the Spaniards, and by the 

law of nations the Engliſh could ſeize proviſions which were 

carrying to their enemies, and even confiſcate the Ships 

which however were reſtored to the owners. This affair 

ſeemed ſuppreſſed, and it had not been mentioned for two 

years, when ſuddenly the Emperor, at the ſollicitation of 

the Hans-Towns, prohibited the Commerce of the Engli/h 

Merchants, called the Adventurers, with the Empire. 


This obliged the Queen to prohibit the Commerce of the 


Hans-Tovwins in England, | 
Henry de- Mean time; the King of France was greatly embaraſſed, 
nde ſuc- ſince the Spaniards were become maſters of Amiens, from 
cars F whence they could make incurſions to the gates of Paris. 
Camden» He reſolved therefore, at any rate, to recover this place, 
and formed the Siege about the end of May. At the 
ſame time, he ſummoned Queen Elizabeth to ſend him 
In, A-ſwer, four thouſand Men, according to their Treaty. The 
. Queen anſwered, ſhe was ready to ſend the Forces, pro- 
vided he would pay them, becauſe her expences in equip- 
ping a Fleet; and maintaining an army in Ireland, reh- 
| dered her unable. Troops without money did not ſuit 
Henry, with Henry, whoſe Exchequer was exhauſted, Where- 
16% “fore to induce Elizabeth to comply with his demand, he 
lade wwith- ordered her to be told, that offers of Peace had been made 
cut ber. him, with the reſtitution of all his places; except Calais, 
= pro and Ardres, if he would abandon England. He meant to 
inſinuate, that it was ſolely on her account, he had refuſed 
a ſeparate Peace, though in truth, the ſurprize of Amiens 
was the real cauſe of the diſcontinuance of the Treaty, 
which he would not have begun, without her participa- 
tion, if be had retained the leaſt regard for her. However 
this be, the Queen, yet ignorant of the ſecret, told him, 
by her Ambaſſador, ſhe could never believe, that ſo great 
a Prince would violate a ſolemn Treaty ſo lately made, 
and confirmed with reciprocal oaths. She prayed him to 
look into the Treaty, where he would find this Article 
Se juftifies in expreſs terms: The Queen of England ſhall ſend this 
ber conduct year, four thouſand Foot to ſerve the King for the ſpace of 
es be ; fix months They ſhall likewi ee him as long in the 
Tan, * following years, if the Quten of England's affairs will con- 
5 veniently permit, in which point the King of France is to 
take her Honour and Conſcience for ſecurity, That there- 
fore it was manifeſt, the Treaty was not violated by her, 
as ſhe offered to ſend Forces, provided he would promiſe 
to pay them. All this ended at laſt, in what, probably, 
Henry propoſed, which was, that Elizabeth inftead of 


Camden forces, ſhould ſupply him with money. For ſecurity, 


Henry offered her Calais, provided ſhe would recover it 

within ſuch a time with her own forces. This was in- 

gaging her to make a diverſion more advantagious to 

France, than the four thouſand Men he demanded. It 

was even uncertain, whether the Town could be taken 
within the limited time, which probably, would have been 

very ſhort. But Elizabeth was not to be thus inſnared, 
eſpecially as ſhe knew, the King of France had rather ſee 

Calais in the hands of the Spaniards, than of the Engli/h. 

But the retaking of Amiens, which ſurrendered in Septem- 

ber, finiſhed this diſpute. 08.850; | 

Nenty aps The ſurrender of Amiens renewed the Negotiations be- 
rates 2 tween France and Spain, which had been interrupted. 
22 2 Henry's conduct on this occaſion did not correſpond with 
— pa. the ſervices he had received from Elizabeth in his moſt 


152 preſſing neceſſities. He deferred to acquaint her, that a 
Zadeth. 93554 f 


Camden. 


Peace was abſolutely neceſſary for him, till he had private- 1597. 
ly ſettled the principal Articles, He thought, probably, 

as Elizabeth had only conſulted her own Intereſt in their 

League, he might likewiſe conſider only his own advan- 

tage. Such a principle allows the breach of any Alliance 

without ſcruple. He could not however ſo ſecretly tranſact 

this affair, but Elizabeth had notice of his proceedings and 

deſigns. For this reafon the called a Parliament (2) to D'ewer, 
demand an aid in fuch a juncture, intimating, ſhe was h. 522: Ke, 


going to be abandoned by her Ally, though he ſtill pre- 1 


p. 70. 


tended not to treat without her. The Parliament per- Ile Parlia- 


ceiving the danger of an immediate Invaſion, voted an ex- ”" * voy 
traordinary ſupply, on condition, it ſhould not be drawn 2. 
into a precedent (3). 


Elizabeth knew Henry was treating with Spain, but 1599 


was ignorant the Peace was now almoſt concluded, and Henry makes 
the more, as he had deſired her to ſend Ambaſſadors to 17 


Pe. * n 8 cut his Als 
ſettle the points on which they were to treat. She ſent 1e. 


therefore, ¶ Thomas] Wilks, [Sir Robert] Cecil, and [ John] Camden. 
Herbert, [maſter of Requeſts.] The firſt died prewntly dev rye 
after his arrival at Paris, The two others waited on the 

King at Angers, to know upon what terms the Negotia- 

tions ſtood with Spain. Ferry gave a general anſwer, 
declaring, he wanted a peace, and that the welfare of his 

people, which he preferred to all other conſiderations, ab- 
ſolutely required it, Cecil anſwered; the Queen his miſ- 

treſs defired it no leſs, but wanted to know upon what 
conditions it was propoſed by the King of Spain, and whe- 

ther the States of the United Provinces were to be includ- 

ed, Henry replied, the K ing of Spain offered to reftore Camden. 
all the places taken in France, Calais not excepted ; that Gtotius. 
this offer could not be rejected, without expoſing his 
Kingdom to utter ruin. Adding, he would ſoon cauſe 

the King of Spain to grant honorable conditions to the 
Queen, and the United Provinces. | 
This was ſufficient to ſhow the Ambaſſadors, that the 777 com- 
peace between France and Spain was already concluded, 2% d e 
and no care taken of Henry's Allies. Elisabeth, having 98 
ſome intelligence of it, ordered her Ambaſſadors to com- Thuanuss 
plain to the King; and the Ambaſſadors of the States re- 


ceived alſo the ſame orders from their maſters. But 


Henry not to hear himſelf reproached, which mutt have 
been very mortifying to him, appointed Commiſſioners 
to treat with the Ambaſſadors, inſtead of granting the 
audience they demanded, Theſe Commiſſioners and the 
Ambaſladors being met, Oldenbarnevelt, one of the States 
Ambaſſadors, ſpoke boldly of the inſincerity wherewith 
the King had treated his maſters. He adjured the King, 
though abſent; to declare in his conſcience, if he thought 
it becoming a Prince, to ſeparate from his Allies without 
any provocation. Then, to confound the French Com- 
miſſionets, he read aloud the Treaty of League, conclud- 
ing with theſe words: That ſome Kings preferred: ther pri- 
vate 2 to their Alliances ; but that this often proved 
fatal to them; for when Princes have parted with their 
faith and honour, it is in vain to think of ſupporting them- 
felves by mere power (4). The Chancellor, who was one 
of the Commiſſioners, anſwered the Ambaſſador, that what 
he ſaid deſerved great regard, and ſhould be reported to 
the King, proteſting however, that France could not ſub- 
ſiſt without peace. £ | HIP 9 5 
Cecil ſpoke next, and ſaid, That being impowered only Camden, 
to treat of a general Peace, ſince the States of the United 
Provinces were not to be included in the King's Treaty 
with Spain, he could proceed no farther. Then, after a 
juſtification of Elixabeth's conduct, and a bold cenſure of 
the French King's, he demanded time to inform the Qucen 
of what paſſed. But his demand being eluded, he prayed 
the Commiſſioners to remind the King of the oath, he had 
taken before God and Man, He concluded with ſaying, 
that the Queen expected to be repaid; the ſums lent the 


King in his preſſing neceſſities. But whatever the Am- 


baſſadors alledged ſignified nothing, ſince the Peace be- 

tween France and Spain was concluded, and nothing was 
wanting, but the formality of having it publickly ſigned by 
Plenipotentiaries, who were to meet at /erv:ns. 

+ Elizabeth was extremely provoked with the French Elizbeh 
King's proceedings, and the more, as ſhe ſaw no other 3 
cauſe which could oblige him to negotiate a Peace without 


Thuanus, (1) The Chancellor, Treaſurer, Preſident of the Council, Privy Seal, being Barons, fit above Dulces in Parliament. The reſt of the great Officers ſit 
after the Privy Seal, above all of their degree only - See Statut. 31 Henry VIII. e. 10. | » e | 

(2) This Parliament met at Wefminfter October 24. 1597, and was diſſolved Febr. g. 1598. D'ewwer, p. 522- -The Acts made in this Parliament 

were theſe: 1. An Act for the puniſhment of Rogues, Vagabonde, and ſturdy Beggars. By this Statute, all the follow ng Perſons are to be adjudged Rogues 

and Vagabonde. Pecple that go about begging, as poor Scholars ; or on pretence of loſſes by fire or ſhipwreck 3 Collectors for Gaols z or perſons delivered out 

of Gaol, and begging for their Fees ; ſuch as uſe any ſubtle Cratt, or unlawful Games; Fortune-telters ; Gypſies ; Fencers 3 Bear-wards ; common Players, 

and Minſtrels 3 Juglers ; Tinkers ; Pedlers; and petty Chapmen ; Fellows not working for reaſonable wages, when they are able, and the like. Their 

puniſhment is to be whipped, and ſent from Payiſh to Pariſh, by the Officer in each, the next firaight way to the Pariſh where they were born, or laſt 

ele for the ſpace of a whole year. 2. An Act for ereQing of Hoſpitals, Houſes of Correction, and Work: houſes tor the Foor. 3, One for the increaſe of 

Mariners, and maintenance of the Navigation. 4+ An AR againſt leud and wandring Perſcns, pretending to be Soldiets or Mariners, and travelling without 


Teſtimonials from Juſtices of Peace. 


4 Laity granted thiee Subſidies of 2 s, 8 d. in the Pound of Goods, and 4 7. of Lands, with fix Fifteenths and Tenths. The Clergy gave three 

Subſidies to be paid on fix ſeveral days: Theſe ſeveral Subſidiee were granted without any oppoſition or difficulty. See D'ewes, p. 569. 4 | 
Then he propoſed, that if the King of France would lay afide the thoughts of Peace, and beſiege Calais, the States would advance. pay for ſeven 

thouſand Men to affiſt in it, and furniſh twenty five Meu of War; and at the ſame time lay Sicge to ſome other place, to divide the Enemies Forces. Cam- 


den, P · 605. 
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the War. 


148 The HISTORY 


1599, giving her notice, than complaiſance to the Pope and the 
King of Spain. It is certain, Henry might have diſingaged 
himſelf, with ſome appearance of good faith, if he had but 
pretended an unwillingneſs to treat without his Allies, and 
afterwards, upon the difficulties which ſhould ariſe, had 
urged the neceſſity he was under of making a Peace, But 
concluding it without their knowledge, he clearly diſco- 
vered, that he preferred the King of Spain's Intereſt before 
that of his ancient Allies, This was indeed his Character, 
He was ſo impatient to fee himſelf in peaceable poſſeſſion 
of the Crown of France, that to compaſs his ends, he ne- 
ver ſcrupled to ſacrifice his old friends, who were unable 
to hurt him, to his moſt mortal enemies, who might till 
create him diſturbance. He had no perſon about him 
who dared to cenſure ſuch a conduct; but in Elizabeth he 
found one of an equal rank, who uſed him with leſs cere- 

Writer» mony. She ſent him a Letter, in which, after other ſe- 
bim a Letsr yere expreſſions, ſhe told him, That if in temporal con- 
| pts Lg cerns, there was ſuch a thing as a Sin againſt the Holy 
Camden, Gh, it was, doubileſs, Ingratitude : That if he had ab- 
tained advantagious Terms from Spain, he ought to thank 
England for them and that ſolemn. oaths, and mutual com- 


patts, were never intended for ſnares, unleſs by the worſt of 


Men. Henry was ſtung with theſe reproaches, but as they 
admitted of no reply, choſe to take no notice of them. 
He excuſed himſelf upon the urgent neceſſity which ſorced 
him to make Peace, and endeavoured to perſwade Elixa- 
_ beth, that whereas he had hitherto been only a burden to 
her, he would for the future, give her marks of his ac- 
knowledgment, in procuring her a fafe and honorable 
eace, and in never forſaking her Intereſts. But this 
was only words, which were not much regarded by the 

Queen. 5 | 
He ſign: the During theſe tranſactions, ſome Articles of little moment 
ue . Which had remained undecided, were finiſhed at Vervins. 
lier. Mezerai owns, the Peace might have been concluded and 
IT 10. ſigned in Jeſs than three Weeks, if Henry had not affected 

UANUSs 

But all this tended only, to obtain for the Ambaſladors of 
England and of the States, an admiſſion to the Conferences 
without any Declaration of what he would do in theit 
favour. But Philip, who knew how far he ſhould be ſol- 
licited, remained inflexible, and would never grant a pow- 
er to his Plenipotentiaries to treat either with England or 


the States. At laſt, after Henry had made all the neceſſa- 


ry excuſes: to clear himſelf to the publick, he gave orders 
to his Plenipotentiaries to ſign the Treaty, promiſing 
however his Allies, that he would not ratify it till forty 
days after, as if that time had been ſufficient to make their 
Peace with the Spaniard, who even refuſed te treat with 
them. Mean while, he exhorted them, whether ſeriouſly 
or jeſtingly, to embrace the opportunity he was procuring 

them. This Peace was ſigned at Vervint the 2d of May, 
and ratified by Henry the 12th of June. 

It was now incumbent upon the eee the States 
to take proper meaſures to ſuſtain the War againſt all the 
forces of Spain, and in order to this, Elizabeth ſent Fran- 
cis Vere to the States to know their reſolution. Mean 
while, it was debated in Council, whether it was proper 
to make peace, or continue the War. The Council being 
divided upon this queſtion, ſeveral reaſons were alledged 

on both ſides, But the Queen, who knew perfectly her 
intereſt, readily declared for War. She perceived, that 
in making a ſeparate Peace, as it would have been very 
eaſy, ſhe ſhould oblige the States to put themſelves again 
under the Spanjh Yoke. In that caſe, ſhe foreſaw, ſhe 
ſhould ſtand fingle without any Ally, and expoſed to the 
inſults of Pbilip, who would never want pretences to quar- 
rel with her, and reſume his former projects againſt Znp- 
/and. Nay, it was to be feared, the King of France 
incited by the Pope and a Catholick Council, where the 
antient Leaguers had great influence, would ſuffer himſelf 
10 be engaged in a Plot to dethrone her. She was alſo ap- 
prehenſive, the King of Scots, in order to aſcend ſooner 
the Throne of England, would be tempted by promiſes to 
abandon the intereſt of the Proteſtant Religion. In a word, 
by forſaking the States, ſhe expoſed herſelf to the danger 
of ſeeing the ſtorm falling upon her own head, which 
ſhe had all her life been labouring to turn upon her Neigh- 
bours. On ae contrary, in ſupporting them ſhe employ- 
ed the Spaniard, and hindered him from making any con- 
ſiderable attempts upon England. Moreover, if by a vigo- 
rous War the could oblige Philiß to a Peace without any 
danger to the liberty of the States, ſhe would thereby ſe- 
cure friends, who might be very ſerviceable on occaſion. 

Theſe were the reaſons which determined the Queen to 
continue the War, But ſhe was very careful to conceal 
her intentions from the States, and rather ſhowed a great 


reaſons for 


continuin 


Grotius. . 
Camden. 


to perſwade the publick, he would not abandon his Allies. 


of ENGLAND. Vol. II. 


inclination to Peace, pretending ſhe was unable to carry on 
ſo burdenfome a War. She intimated to them, that her 
intereſt was not concerned, and that Philip's efforts againſt 
England, plainly ſhowed, ſhe was in no danger from him. 
The States, not being able to diſſemble like her, becauſe 
their all was at ſtake, ſhe brought them to acknowledge, 
that if the War was continued, it was ſolely for the pre- 
ſervation of their liberty, and therefore it was neceſſary to 
treat anew upon that foundation, In ſhort, ſhe fo artful- 4 nw 
ly managed, that they came to a new agreement with her, . 
entirely to her advantage, The States choſe rather to ſub- N 
mit to her terms than be forced to make a Peace, by Stat. 2 
which, in that juncture, they muſt have loſt their liberty, 8 
their Religion, and the fruits of thirty years labour. The XVig ge. 
Articles of this new Treaty were (1): Camden, 


That the States ſhould give ſecurity to Elizabeth for Articles 
eight hundred thouſand Pounds Sterling, to which all her “ 
claims were limited. ' 

That the half of this Sum ſhould be diſcharged by yearly 
e . ot thirty thouſand Pounds Sterling, as long as the 

ar ſhould continue; and if, at the end of the War, 
any thing remained of this half, the annual payments 
ſhould be but twenty thouſand Pounds. | 
That as to the other half, and the reſtitution of the 
Places which were in the Queen's hands, there ſhould be 
an amicable agreement, when the Peace was concluded, 

That for the Garriſons of Fluſhing, the Briel, and other 
Forts, the Queen ſhould furniſh eleven hundred and fifty 
Men, to be paid by the States, at the rate of one hun- 
dred and ſeventy Pounds Sterling a Month, beſides utenſils 
and other uſual neceſſaries for Soldiers in Garriſon. 

That for the future the Queen ſhould be diſcharged of 
her engagement to furniſh the States with Auxiliaries, and 
that the Engli/h, who now ſerved, or ſhould hereafter ſerve 
in the Zow-Countries, ſhould be paid by the States, take 
an oath to them, and obey the orders of their Generals. 

That by this means, the Authority of the Engliſh De- 
puty, ſtipulated in the former Treaty, would be aboliſhed, 
the Queen nevertheleſs reſerving a power to put one Perſon 
into the Council of State. | ; | | 

That if, during the War, the common enemy, or his 
adherents ſhould ſet out a Fleet to invade England, or the 
Iſles belonging to it, namely, thoſe of J/ight, Silley, 
Guernſey, and Ferſey, the States ſhould be obliged to aſſiſt 
her Majeſty with a Fleet of thirty or forty Ships of War; 
and, in caſe of an invaſion, with five thouſand Foot and 


five hundred Horſe : That if her Majeſty ſhould equip a 


Fleet of fifty or ſixty Ships, to act offenſively, either in 
Spain, Portugal, or the I/e/t-Indies, the States ſhould join 
her with the ſame number of Ships. And if any Englyh 
forces, as ten thouſand Foot and two thouſand Horſe at the 
leaſt, were ſent over into Flanders or Brabant, the States 
ſhould furniſh out half the ſame number of Men. 


It is eaſy to obſerve from this Treaty, how well the 

Queen knew to improve the preſent circumftances of the 
States, and their fear of being forced to make a diſadvan- 

tagious Peace with Spain, though for reaſons before men- 
tioned, it was her intereſt to continue the War. Beſides, 93: Br! # 


when this Treaty was negotiating, the Earl of Tir-cen Tir oe f. 


was very formidable in Ireland. In fine, the King of "oc" 
Scotland almoſt openly demanded to be declared the Queen's 75. King f 
preſumptive Heir. He diſperſed written or printed Books, _ Ae 
in which he pretended to prove that no perſon whatever 9% cer 
could deprive him of his right, A Letter was even ſhown Elizabeth. 
to Elizabeth ſubſcribed with his own hand, and addreſſed Camden. 
to the Pope (2). Camden ſays, he had been ſurprized in- He writes 
to this Letter, but that Author is too partial in every % 
thing concerning King James, to deſerve entire credit. xiem. T. . 
Shortly after, one Edward Squire was apprehended in Camden. 
London, for having undertaken to kill the Queen by poi- 
ſoning the pummel of her Saddle. All this ſhows, ſhe had 4 cen. 
no leſs reaſon to fear for herſelf than ſor the States, and [77,5 
that it was her intereſt to ſupport them, and procure them 74 Queen. 
a Peace which ſhould ſecure their liberty. | | Stow. 
The death of Philip of Spain, which happened in Sep- Deab of 
tember this year, ſomething allayed Elizabeth's uneaſinels. m_ 1 
That Prince was ſeventy two years old, and had reigned Tun. 
forty two, in continual troubles to enlarge the bounds of Camden. 
his Monarchy, He caſt his ambitious views upon France, 
England, and Portugal, and of all theſe grand projects, the 


laſt only ſucceeded, But he loſt ſeven Provinces in the 


| Netherlands, which were well worth the Kingdom he ac- 
| quired, He died a dreadful death, being devoured by lice 


ſwarming from Ulcers with which he had been fome time 
afflicted: But he bore his calamity with admirable conſtan- 
cy. Some time before his death, he had aſſigned the So- 


(1) It does not appear from whence Rapin has taken this Treaty» His Abſtract of it is extremely faulty, which is here reQtified from the Original in N- 


mer Fad, Tom. 16, p 340, &c. | 
(2) This Letter is extanc in Winword's Memorials, Tom. I. p. 1. 
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Book XVII. 


1598, vereignty of the Low-Countries in dower to the Infants 

Iſabella his Daughter, when he married her to Archduke 

Albert. But the conditions annexed to this grant ſhew he 

had no intention to diſmember thoſe Provinces from the 

Spaniſb Monarchy. Beſides the reſervation of Homage, 

and a power to keep Garriſons in the Citadels of Antwerp 

and Cambray, he had ſtipulated the reverſion of theſe Pro- 

vinces to the Crown of Spain, in default of Heirs deſcend- 

ing from the Princeſs his Daughter, and it is even pretend- 

ed he had rendered her incapable of ever having any, He 

was ſucceeded by his Son Philip III. 

Tic Queen This year a troubleſome affair happened at the Engl; 

gives the Court. The Queen conſulting the Earl of Ex and the 

m_ ger Admiral (1), concerning a fit perſon to be ſent into Ire- 

on the Ear, land, diſcovered an inclination for Sir Milliam Knolles ; but 

Camden. the Earl of Eſex, though his Nephew, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 

it, contending for Sir George Carew, in order to remove 

him from Court, as being jealous of him. He ſupported 

his opinion with great haughtineſs and obftinacy, and per- 

ceiving the Queen immoveable, turned his back upon her 

with ſuch an air of contempt, that provoked at his inſo- 

lence ſhe gave him a box on the ear (2). He immediately 

laid his hand on his ſword, and being prevented from 

drawing it by the Admiral, ſwore, That he neither could 

nor would put up ſo great an indignity; nor would he have 

taken it from Henry VIII. himſelf were he alive, and in- 

ſtantly retired from Court, The Lord Privy-Seal repre- 

ſenting to him, in a Letter, the folly of his menaces, and 

adviſing him to ask the Queen's pardon, he ſent a long and 

paſſionate anſwer, wherein he ſpoke very diſreſpectfully 

of the Queen (3). But at laſt being brought to himſelf, 

by the advice of his friends, he was re-admitted to favour, 

Few believed this reconciliation ſincere, and the Earl's 

friends were in great fear for him. | 

"of Milliam Cecil, Baron Burleigh, Lord Treaſurer, and 

% for many years prime Miniſter and Confident of the 

een, died this year in extreme old age (4). The Lord 
crew, Buckburſt ſucceeded him in his office of Treaſurer, 

599 The affairs of Ireland were in ſo ill a ſituation, that a 


7 f ſpeedy remedy was to be applied, or the Kingdom expoſed 


treland. 


1-04. to the hazard of being entirely loſt. Since the advantages 
n F by the Earl of Tir- cen over the Engliſh, the whole 
Czmzcn- Province of Munſter had revolted. The Natives in every 
other part of the Iſle were in the ſame diſpoſition, flatter- 

ing themſelves that with the aſſiſtance of the Pope and the 
Spaniard (5), the Earl of Tir. oen would free them entirely 

from the Engl/h yoke. The Queen, inſormed of the 

ſtate of affairs, believed, no time was to be loſt to reduce 

Camden the ſri to their duty, and ordered her Council to conſider 
in her preſence, how to execute her reſolution. The Earl 

of E/ſex ſpoke long upon this ſubject, blaming the conduct 

of the former Lord Deputies, who, he ſaid, amuſed them- 

ſelves with trifles, inſtead of acting directly againſt the 

Earl of Tir-oen, without giving him any reſpite : That by 

T ruces granted him from time to time he had reſtored his 

affairs; and withal, the Queen had been put to needleſs 


expence, ſince her Troops were as well paid in a Truce 


as during the War. This opinion was grateful to the 
Queen, who loved not to be laviſh of her money without 
occaſion, When a Deputy came to be named, moſt of 
the Council were for the Lord Montjoy. This was oppoſed 
by the Earl of Ex, becauſe that Lord had never com- 
manded in chief, and was too much addicted to Books; 
whereas the affairs of Ireland required an active and a war- 
like General. He added, that to put a ſpeedy end to the 
War in Ireland, the management of it ought to be given 


to a General of reputation, and who was acceptable to the 


1- Fe People. In a word, he fo plainly pointed out himſelf, that he had done nothing conſiderable, but on the contrary was 


Fe, he was Choſen to the employ, His friends thought to 


Emden. Oblige him, and his enemies hoped that this poſt, and his 


Speed. abſence from the Court, would afford them means to ruin 
A kennt What this Lord's deſigns were, is not known, but for 
+» bis ſome time he had made himſelf ſo 
Tc: of far upon the 6 his affable behaviour, that he was 
ler Eilcx, almoſt adored (6), He only wanted to gain the affection 


2) And bid him go and be hanged. Bid. 
in Camden, p. 609. Vol. II. Compl, Hiſt. 


to her care for the ſafety of her People 3 and 
Country. "Bobun, Charac. of Queen lia. p- 96. ————This year alſo died 


- ginning of April this year- Rymer's Fad. Tom. XVI p' 336- 
(6) Sir Robert Naunton Ks that there were in this TY 


Declarat. of bis Treaſens, p. 6, &c. 
Which was afterwards made up two thouſand. Camden, p. 614. 
quality uſed to aſk in ſuch caſes. Camden, p. 616. 


(11) To Opbalie near Dubli , 0 O. Cars 0-moils 
No. 51. Vor. 3 TOY 


ga 1 


„ and gained ſo 


"refuſed, The Rent ops when the armies were near one 


| ( This was the Book writ by Parſons, under the faigned name of Doleman of the Succeſſion, | , 
+ 49 


were up in arms bid. 
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of the Soldiery, and probably this was his aim in deſiring 1599. 
to command in Jreland, But as he had enemies, intent 
upon his ruin, it was on this employment they founded 
their hopes of ſucceſs. On the other hand, his friends in 
ſerving him too zealouſly did him a diskindneſs. They Lied. ard 
affected to publiſh his deſcent from the Royal Houſe of , 1 
Scotland, and from that of England by his Great-Grand- 0. 
mother, who numbered amongſt her Anceſtors Edmund Camdens 
de Langley Duke of York, and Thomas of Waod/tack, both 
Sons of Edward III. Hence it was intended to inſinuate, 
that after the Queen's death it would be better to place him 
on the throne than a foreign Prince, A book was alſo 
dedicated to him, in which the Author overthrew the Titles 
of all the Pretenders to the Crown, except the Spaniſb 
Infanta's (7). His enemies, perceiving he was forming 
ſome dangerous conſpiracy, took care not to divert him 
from it. On the contrary, they every where, and on all 9% 
occaſions, extolled his valour, his prudence, and his at- 
tachment to the Proteſtant Intereſt, in order to engage 
him in meaſures which would more clearly diſcover his 
deſigns. He had a lively wit, and many amiable qualities, His Cb. 
but was too much intoxicated with his own merit, and re- 
ome the reſt of the nobility as very much his inferiors — 
e was made Lord Deputy with a very extenſive com- % 4%, 
miſſion, to continue or end the war as he pleaſed ; and den Para 
even to pardon the Earl of Tir-oen, and the other rebels, Ad. Pub. 
which was an authority never before granted to any of his XVI. p.366. 
predeceſſors. But it was inſerted in his Commiſſion, that 
laying aſide all other affairs he ſhould apply himſelf wholly 
to purſue and ruin the Earl of Tir-oen, chief of the 
Rebels. He could not complain of this clauſe, becauſe it 
was only what was propoſed by himſelf in the Council. 
About the end of March the Earl of E/zx failed for Ire- 4 in lre- 


land with an army of 20000 Foot, and 1300 Horſe (8). Land contrary. 


o his «wn 


The Engliſh had never before ſeen ſo formidable an army advice. 
in that iſland. The Queen had made this great effort Camden. 
purſuant to the EarPs advice, in order to put a ſpeedy end 

to the Rebellion, and terminate the war in one Campain. 

On his arrival, he affected, whether of himſelf, or by the 

advice of his pretended friends, to act directly contrary to 

his Inſtructions. He immediately gave the command of 


the Horſe to his intimate friend the Earl of Southampton, 


contrary to the Queen's expreſs orders, who was offended 


with that Lord for marrying without her permiſſion (9). 
Then, inftead of marching againſt Tir-oen, he turned his | 
arms againſt ſome Rebels in Munſter, whom he drove in- ; 


deed into the woods and mountains, but with the loſs of 
many of his men (10). This expedition, of little import- 
ance, detained him in thoſe parts till the end of July. 
Mean time, the Queen informed of his proceedings, writ 
to him in an angry ſtyle, and reproached him with acting 


contrary to orders founded upon his own advice, command- 5 


ing him withal to march into Ul/er againſt Tir-oen him- 
ſelf. He excuſed himſelf, by ſaying, that the Council of 
Ireland, which knew beſt 4 affairs of that Kingdom, 
had adviſed him firſt to clear Munſter, and promiſed poſi- 
tively to march the firſt opportunity againſt the chief Re- 
bel. But ſhortly aſter, he writ to the Court, that he was 
obliged to return to Dublin (11), to chaſtiſe ſome Jriſb who 
infeſted the Country, and indeed he ſuppreſſed them. But 


after this ſecond expedition, his army was ſo diminiſh'd, that 


he writ for a reinforcement, without which, he ſaid, he 


could not perform any great exploits in Laer. He began 
however to march thither, but his vanguard conſiſting 


of 1500 men, under the command of Sir Conters Clifford, 
fell into an ambuſh and was entirely defeated. | 
Though it was aftoniſhing, that with ſo fine an army 


forced to demand a.reinforcement, the Queen immediately 
ſent him ſome freſh "Troops. But ſoon after, he let the 
Court know, that all he could do this Campain was to poſt 
himſelf on the frontiers of Liter with thirteen hundred 
Foot and three hundred Horſe. On his arrival in that 
province, the Earl of Tir-ocen deſired a parley, which he 


another, Tir-ven ſent Hagan, an officer, to tell him he was 


| (1) There was none preſent then, but the Earl of Eſſex, the Admiral, Sir Robert Cecil, and Windebank, Keeper of the Privy Seal. Camden, p. 60. 
(3) Rapin ſays here by miſtake, that the Lord Privy Seal talked with him inſtead of ſending a Letter z but the Reader may ſee E/ex's anſwer at length, 


(4) This great Man, was born at Baurn in Lincolnſhire, in 1521, and died this year on Avgeft 4. and was buried in the Church of St. Martin in Stan- 
ford. Camden, p · 609. Dugdale's Baron, Vol. II. p- 406, He uſed often to tell the Queen, hat 


the Treaſury was not her own Money, but committed 


therefore it was not to be ſpent in uſcleſs ways, or in ſatisfying the avarice and knavery of her Minſters, but 
| tor the benefit and welfare of the State; and that the beſt thing which could 


be done by any Perſon, was to do that which tended to the good of his 
famous Poet Edmund Spenſer. Camden. 


- (5) King James ſent Queen Elizabeth" notice, that he was informed, there were twelve thouſand men preparing in Spain, to land in Jreland by the be- 
innig 


together with a moſt goodly Perſon, a kind of urbanity or innate courteſy, which both 
won the Queen, and too much took upon the People ;==—————but then he was noted for too bold an Ingroſſer both 


of fame and favour, p- 64, 65, See 


He had married Elizabeth Vernon, Devghaz of. Joke: Fran, Rig ank-of the Rect of Ifen's Auat, without the Queen's permiſſion, which Men of 
(10) A Party of Engl ; under the amend of Ferry l le. were ſhamefully defeated. Ibid, 
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1599. ready to ſubmit to the Queen, and deſired him to grant 
him a conference on the banks of a ſmallRiver (1), where 

Treats with they might conſer, each remaining on his own fide. The 

pee Earl of Eſex conſented, and they talked together about an 

amdcn. 5 . - 

Speeds hour, without any witneſs. Two hours aſter, Tir-oen de- 
manded a ſecond conference, in preſence of ſome of the 
chief Officers of the two armies (2). The Earl of Eſſex 
granted his requeſt, and in this ſecond conference it was 
agreed, that Commiſſioners ſhould be appointed to treat of 
a Peace the next day. This negotiation ended in a treaty 

ard grants of Truce which was ſpeedily concluded, The Truce was 


bim a Tru to continue [from ſix weeks to ſix weeks] till May the 


next year, with this condition, that either party ſhould be 

at liberty to break it upon giving fourteen days notice. 
Mean time, the Queen having received the Earl of 
50 1 Lſſea's laſt letter, was extremely provoked. She could not 
2": forbear ſaying, ſhe ſuſpected him of ill deſigns. She was 
aduiſed to recall him immediately: but ſhe feared to in- 
cenſe him too much, whilſt he had the ſword in his hand. 
Writes to Nevertheleſs, ſhe writ to him very ſharply, and reproached 
* „u ee him with his contempt of her orders. This letter made 
a dangerous ſuch impreſſion on the Earl, that he inſtantly reſolved to 
deſign, return into England with the flower of his army, and be 
revenged of his enemies, flattering himſelf with a general 
inſurrection in his favour, But the Earl of Southampton 
% erer diſſuaded him from ſo dangerous a reſolution. The Queen, 
Camien, informed of this project, contenanced a report, that a fleet 
was preparing in Spain to invade England, and under that 
Act. Pub. pretence raiſed ſix thouſand men. Sometime after, ſhe 
dess. augmented her army, and gave the command to the Lord 
p. 788, Sc. Admiral, who was no friend to the Earl of Eſex. But 
this terror being diſpelled by advices from Ireland, ſhe 

disbanded the greateſt part of. her forces. | 

mms into The news of what paſſed in England convincing the 
gant Earl of Eſex that he was ſuſpected by the Queen, he 
leave. took a ſudden reſolution to go and juſtify himſelf, with- 
Camden. out demanding the Queen's leave. He was accompanied 
E. of Enzs, by the Earl of Southampton and ſeveral officers, who on 
Stow: their arrival in England diſpoſed of themſelves different 
| ways. He reſerved only fix men to attend him, and 
poſted with all diligence in order to be with the Queen be- 
fore ſhe had notice of his arrival, but he found, notwith- 


ſtanding his care, he had been prevented. The Queen 


Sept. 28, Was then at Nonſuch, ten miles from London. She re- 


ceived him without any emotion, and with ſome marks 
of favour, but after ſome reproaches for his irregular con- 
duct, ſhe commanded him to his apartment till farther or- 
ders. After that, being asked why he made a T ruce with 


the Earl of Tir-oen, which might at any time be broken at 


1 fortnight's warning, ſince he was empowered to conclude 
ends 


Am ih Peace; he anſwered, that the Earl of Tir-oen was fo un- 


reaſonable in his demands, that they could not be grant- 

ed (3): but it was his opinion, that a Truce might bring 

him to more equitable Terms. This anſwer did not ſa- 

tisfy the Queen, who was moreover provoked at his leav- 

ing his Government without her permiſſion; beſides that 

the perſons who attended him into England, were very 

Ts put under apt to cauſe her to ſuſpect him. Wherefore ſhe commit- 

«rr ted him to cuſtody at the Lord Keeper's, to prevent his 
running into new exceſſes. 

Lie mates bis In Camden's Annals, there is an Apology writ by the Earl 


non Apology 


Cann.“ himſelf, in which it appears, that he very lamely anſwered 


the accuſation of having neglected to attack the Earl of 


Tir-oen, and employed his army in expeditions of little 
conſequence. He contented himſelf with ſaying, that he 
had put the Ii affairs in ſuch a ſituation, that, durin 
his nine months Government, the Engliſh had ſuſtain 5 
no damage. But he was not entruſted with an army of 
twenty thouſand Men, to ftand upon the defenfive. As 
for his return without leave, he mentioned- it not, Con- 
cerning the perſons who attended him, he ſaid only, that 
not above fix came to Court with him, but of the reft 
who accompanied him from Jreland, he did not ſpeak. 
'The Commiſſion given to the Earl of Southampton, con- 
trary to the Queen's expreſs orders, he alſo paſſed over in 


ſilence, The reſt conſiſted wholly in exclamations upon 


the injuſtice of ſuſpecting him, and in magnifying his Fa- 
ther's merits, his Brother's, killed in the 2 
and his own. At the ſame time his friends and relations 
loudly complained of the rigour with which he was treated, 
_ repreſenting it as exceſſive. Some even plotted to reſcue 
him by force, but he would not conſent to it. 


* Far!'of Mean while, the Earl of Tir-æen, hearing the Earl of 


ron." few" WA arreſted, broke the Truce, and did great miſ- 
Truce. chief to the Eugliſb Inhabitants in Ireland. He flattered 
Camden. | 

Speed. (1) At Balla. Clineb, near Leutb. Camden, p. 615. 


ueen's ſervice, 


Clement VIII, being deſirous to prevent it to the utmoſt men 
of his power, ſent two Briefs into England, one addreſſed * 


of ENGLAND. Vol. II. 


himſelf with a great and ſpeedy aſſiſtance from Spain (4), t559, 
and the Pope, who had made him a preſent of a pretended 
Phenix Plume. In this expectation, he formed no leſs 
project, than to drive the Engliſb entirely out of Ireland. 

fn the mean time, the Earl of Eſex's friends were in- , f. 
citing the people to an Inſurrection in his favour, repre- J chr Fi, 
ſenting him, as the moſt accompliſhed Lord England ever 17 640 
ſaw, ſince the foundation of the Monarchy. At the ſame Two 
time, they inveighed againſt the Miniſtry, not without 
malicious reflections on the Queen's conduct, as if ſhe took 
no care of the Iriſb affairs. This extremely injured the 
Earl, and increaſed the Queen's ſuſpicions of him. As 
ſhe had provoked him, ſhe eaſily believed he was medi- 
tating revenge. Wherefore, in the beginning of October, inn c 
ſhe aſſembled the Council in the Star-Chamber, where **anind 
the Earl's conduct was examined, and unanimouſly con- — "y 
demned by all the Privy - Counſellors. Nothing more Camden 
however was done againſt him, the Queen only deſiting to Catal. 
ſatisfy the people, that it was not out of caprice that he 
was under confinement. He remained therefore at the C, 4. 
Lord-Keeper's houſe, where he gave himſelf up to devo- v. 
tion, ſpending his time in Prayer, and writing Letters to 
his friends in fo devout a ſtrain, that he was thought to 
have renounced all worldly vanities (5). 

In the cloſe of the year, the Archduke Andrew, Go- NA dl 
vernor of the Low-Countries in his Brother Albert's ab- = tom þ 
ſence, who was gone into Spain, to marry the Infanta, Ci 
propoſed a Peace to Elaabeth. She anſwered, ſhe would Th 
freely conſent to it, if the States of the United Provinces 
were included. This condition put a ſtop to the Nego- 
tiation at once. The Queen ſuſpected, the propoſal was 
made only to amuſe her, till a Fleet, then preparing in 
Spain, ſhould be ready to invade England. But, this pre- 
tended Fleet, which gave her ſome uneaſineſs, ended at 
laſt in a few Gallies, put to Sea by Frederic Spinola, a 
Geneeſe, in the King of Spain's ſervice, and carried by him 
into the harbour of Sluys. | 

The Earl of Tir-on improved the diſorder created by 1600. 
the Earl of 15 in the /r:/b affairs. He reduced the whole . f 

rovince of Uſer to his obedience, and hoped to be ſoon 5, 
maſter of the whole Kingdom. For his encouragement, Inch. 
Pope Clement VIII. ſent him a Bull, by which he granted Camden. 
to him and his adherents, the ſame Indulgences, as to thoſe 
who fought againſt the Turks, for the recovery of the 
Holy-Land, But [Charles Blount] Lord Montjoy, appoint- , Mas 
ed Lieutenant of Ireland, in the room of the Earl of Eſſex, joy «i 
found means to ſtop the progreſs of the Rebels, and give a 0 * 
check to their inſolence. | 5 
At the ſame time, Archduke Albert, called alſo the Car- A fruity: 
dinal Infant, being returned from Spain, made new pro- . 
poſals of Peace to Elizabeth. Henry IV. ſupported them nde, 
with all his Intereft, and ſucceeded ſo far, that the Queen Winwo! 
ſent Plenipotentiaries to Boulogne, where the Peace was to _— 
be negotiated. But after the Ambaſſadors ef the two con- 
tending Crowns had been four months in that place, they 
parted, without ever aſſembling, by reaſon of a diſpute of 
precedency between England and Spain. After great con- 
teſts on this ſubject, Queen Elizabeth had at laſt conſented 
to an equality, but the Spaniard would not quit his pre- 
tenſions. If the Plenipotentiaries had met, another obſta- 
cle would have occurred, which would never have been 
ſurmounted, This was, that the Spaniards were for a ſe- 
parate Peace or Truce with England, to which Elizabeth, 
doubtleſs, would not have conſented, Beſides, the King 


of Spain pretended, that Elizabeth ſhould ſurrender the 


places mortgaged to her by the States. The Spanyb Am- 
baſſadors having ſounded the Engliſh on theſe two Arti- 
cles, and finding they ſhould never obtain their deſires, 


uſed the pretence of Precedency to break off the Negotia- 


tion, | 
The ſecond day of Fuly, Prince Maurice gained the Batt f 
famous Battle of Newport over the Archduke, The En- o_ 
gliſb, to the number of fifteen hundred, under the con- camen. 
duct of Sir Francis Vere, diſtinguiſhed themſelves glori- 
ouſly ; but there remained eight hundred dead upon the 
R 


Elizabeth being now ſixty ſeven years old, it was with Briefs jou'® 
extreme vexation, that the Catholicks for the Engliſh 23 by 


Crown ready to fall on the head of a Proteſtant Prince. py Cle 


to the Romiſh Clergy, and one to the people. In theſe 
Briefs, they were forbid to acknowledge, after Elizabeth's 
death, any Prince who would not ſwear, not only to to- 
lerate their Religion, but even to ſupport it with all his 


(2) The Englib Officers that attended the Earl of Eſex, were, the Earl of Southampton, Sir George Bourchier, Sir Warban St. Leger, Sir Henry Danvers, 


Sir Edward Wing feld, and Sir William Conflable. Thid. 


(3) The Earl lad, that theſe demands were, a general Amneſty ; the reſtoring of the 1riſ'to their' Eſtates then poſſeſſed by the Eng/;p; and the free ex 


erciſe of the Remiſp Religion all over Ireland. Camden, p. 616. 


(4) rg whence he had lately received ſome ſupplies of Ammunition, 
5 is 


L 


- „and Provifions. Camden, 617. 
year died the learned Richard Hooker, Maſter of the Temple, ind Aochor of the SeelSafical Poleye 
6 


5 


599, 


p Fring 
be Ei 
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uf var, 


racer agairft effectual wa 
5 ” 2 J Throne of England. The Ruthvens, Sons to Earl Goury, 
=” Aupaſt Fo 
Camden 
1 Spotiſwdod. 
Burnett 
E | Hiſt, 


$1 'abala, - . „ ., ® 
dan, cc. neſs ſo prejudicial to him. At laſt, the Queen, content with 


He i declar- 


Book XVII. 


46 to prevent the King of Scots aſcending the 


beheaded in 1584, conſpired againſt him, and invitin 
him to their houſe [at Perth, ] on ſome pretence, deſign 
to murder him, but he eſcaped by a ſort of miracle (1). 
The two Ruthvens were killed, and their complices con- 
demned to die. Afterwards, by an Act of Parliament, all 
who bore the name of Ruthven were obliged to quit it, 
that the very name of the Family might be aboliſhed. 


E te Burl of The Earl of Eher was till under arreſt at the Lord 
lex S Privy Seal's, where he cloſely applied himſelf to devotion. 


He writ from time to time ſuch ſubmiſſive Letters to the 
Queen, that he ſeemed to have loft that extreme haughti- 


having humbled him, permitted him to retire to his own 

houſe, under the free cuſtody of Sir Richard Berkley, who 

was to Witch him. Probably, he had been ſoon reſtored 

to favor, the Queen clearly diſcovering her Sentiments in 

that reſpe& (2); but his friends and domeſticks ruined him. 

They had made ſuch ſtrong cabals among the people, that 

nothing was talked of but the Earl of E's innocence, 
Whereas the Queen pretended to have treated him with 

great lenity and moderation, it was given out, that he was 

unjuſtly perſecuted, and even his life attempted on falſe 
ſuggeſtions. Elizabeth, who was very nice in ſuch a point, 

and confider'd the people's prejudices againſt her as a great 
misfortune, reſolved tò ſhew, the Earl had more reaſon 

to praiſe her moderation, than complain of her rigour. To 

1: brought to this purpoſe, ſhe ordered him to be brought before the 
an Exam!- Privy-Council, to which ſhe had added four Earls, two 
2 Barons, and ſour Judges. But ſhe told theſe Commiſſi- 
cunril. oners, it was not her intention to condemn him to any 
Su. infamous puniſhment, as guilty of treaſon or treachery ; 
- a1 G3 of but only to convince him of having failed in his Allegiance, 
E. of Eſſex. and ſlighted her orders and inſtructions, through exceſs of 
vanity. The Queen's deſign was to ſhew the prejudiced 
people, that the Earl of Efzx deſerved a ſeverer puniſh- 
| ment than a few months impriſonment. | 
Articlaoef When he appeared before his Judges, he was firſt accuſ- 
bs Accuſa- ed of contemning the Queen's orders, in making the Earl 
n. of Southampton General of the Horſe. Secondly, of mak- 
| ing Knights, contrary to the expreſs words of his Patent. 
Thirdly, of neglecting to purſue the Earl of Tir-en, 

though that was the principal end of his Commiſſion. 
ourthly, of ſecretly conferring with that Rebel. Fifthly, 

of granting a Truce very prejudicial to the Queen's affairs. 
Sixthhy, of abandoning his 8 without vouch- 


ſafing to ask the Queen's permiſſion. Some inferences were 


likewiſe drawn from his diſreſpectful expreſſions in his 
Apology, and from certain dangerous principles contained 
in a Book dedicated to him, concerning the depoſing of 
Richard II. | | | 5 
After hearing the Articles of his Accuſation, he kneeled 

ed guilly, down, and thanked God for all his mercies, and his So- 
| vereign, for not ordering him a hearing in the Star- 
Chamber. He declared, he would neither excuſe his faults, 

either in whole or in part, nor contend with the Queen: 

He acknowledged his guilt, but protefted upon his honour, 

that his heart had been always free from the leaſt thought 

| of Rebellion. However, in continuing to ſpeak, he to 

urge ſome excuſes in his own behalf. But the Lord-Keeper 

Interrupted him, by reminding him, that he had taken a 

good method, but was now ſwerving from it: That in 

extenuating his faults,” he likewiſe extenuated the Queen's 

| . and that in fine, a manifeſt diſobedience was 

but an ill proof of a good intention. The Lord-Keeper, 

in preventing him from enlarging on his juſtification, did 

him a good office. The Queen's intention was not to have 

him rigorouſly tried, but only to ſhew, he had been 

treated more gently than he deſerved. His confeffion led 

him to the ſame end, whereas his juſtification would have 

obliged his Judges to 'a more ſevere examination. 80, 

whether he unde his own intereſt of himſelf, or was 

He is con. Warned what to do, he held his peace. © After this, the 

% © "Commiſſioners canſulting together, were of opinion, that 

Palin. he ought to be removed from the Council-Board, ſuſpend- 

ed from his offices of Eatl- Marſhal, and Maſter of the Ord- 

nance, and committed to priſon during the Queen's plea- 
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600, power, "Theſe Briefs were privately conveyed into the 
: Nation, and communicated but to few, all dreading the 
penalties enacted by law. 

But at the ſame time, ſome found a more ready and 
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ſure. His office of Maſter of the Horſe was untouched at 1600. 
the Queen's expreſs command, who was unwilling to give 
occaſion to believe, ſhe had entirely withdrawn her confi- 
dence from him. She even ordered, the Sentence ſhould 
not be recorded. The Earl received this chaſtiſement with 
ſo much humility (3), that the Queen, pleaſed with his 
deportment, removed Berꝶley from him, and left him at 
full liberty. But ſhe adviſed him to be his own keeper, 
and forbid him the Court. 
For ſome years the Queen had honoured the Earl of H Charade 
Eſer with a particular eſteem and affection. She had gi- ©" 
ven him marks of it on ſundry occaſions ; and particular- 
. by the Poſts, Offices, and Commands he had enjoyed. 
his diſtinction had ſo filled him with pride, that he ſolely 
aſcribed to his merit theſe extraordinary favours, which 
were the pure effect of the Queen's inclination, For this 
cauſe, he had not always that regard for her ſhe had reaſon 
to expect from him, imagining ſhe could not be without 
his aſſiſtance. In a word, he was a very bad Courtier. 
It is not ſtrange, that ſo imprudent a conduct altered the 
Queen's affection, and yet, it appeared in all her proceed- 
ings, that it was not entirely extinguiſhed, Her deſign was 
only to humble that proud ſpirit, which ſeerged to vye with 
her, wherein ſhe believed to have now been ſucceſsful. 
It ſeemed, he was at laſt ſenſible, that humility was the 
only way to reſtore him entirely to favor, and had reſolv- | 
ed to purſue that method as the ſureſt, Immediately after He 5:76 
his ſentence, while he was preparing to retire into the 45 
Country, he told the Queen, by the Lord Howard, That 
« he kifſed the Rod and the Queen's Hand, which had 
<« only corrected, and not ruined him, but ſhould enjoy 
© no peace, till he ſaw again thoſe eyes which had once 
<« ſhined ſo propitiouſly on him: That he had reſolved to 
ce atone for his error, and like Nebuchadnezzar, to dwefl 
e with the beaſts of the field, eat graſs as an ox, and be 
ec wet with the dew of heaven, till it ſhould wm his 
« Queen to reſtore him to his Senſes.” This ſubmiſſion 
was very agreeable to the Queen, and yet ſhe anſwered, ſhe 
would not be amuſed with vain words, but as he had fo 
long abuſed her patience, ſhe would take ſome time to try 
his humility. This was a plain intimation, that with a 
little patience he would appeaſe her entirely, and it was in | 
ſome meaſure directing him how to form his conduct. But Few . 
he was ſo imprudent as not to improve this advantage, and Cann. 
to follow the intereſted counſels of his domeſticks (4), who Camden. 
adviſed him to petition the Queen for the continuation of 25 3 
the Farm of the ſweet Wines (5), which had been very 
profitable to him. The Queen, to prove his humility, re- 
fuſed his petition, knowing it to be in her power to repair 
the loſs, 'whenever ſhe pleaſed. But inſtead of receiving 
this denial with the humility and reſignation he had profeſ- 
ſed ſince his diſgrace, he diſcovered paſſion and reſentment, 
which made the Queen think, he was not yet ſufficiently 
humbled. Whereupon Cuff, his Secretary and Confident, 
ſuggeſted to him, that the Queen not only intended to 
humble, but beggar him, and render him contemptible to 
all the World. Cuff was ſeconded by other incendiaries, F.rm: darge- 
who at laft inſpired him with the deſign to reſtore himſelf * % 
to favor by force, and deſtroy all his enemies about the 
Queen's perſon. After this reſolution, his Houſe was open 
to all the Male-contents. The Earl of Southampton, who 
had withdrawn into the Netherlands, returned to England ; 
and the Earl of Eſſex, leaving the country, came to reſide 
in his houſe at London. When he arrived, Merrick his 
Steward kept open Houſe, for all who thought they had 
cauſe to complain of the Queen or her Miniſters, and a 
great number of ſuſpicious Perſons reſorted to his houſe. 
In ſhort, his whole conduct ſhewed, he was meditating 
ſome dangerous deſign. His enemies improving theſe pro- 
ceedings, found means to infuſe ſuſpicions into the Queen, 
and to have Spies placed upon him, who informed the 
Court of what paſſed in his Houſe (6). | | 
It is pretended, his enemies, who had pr his ruin, 1601, 
knowing his pride and haughtineſs, cauſed his friends at 574; leid 
Court to write to him, not to diſcover ſo much impatience Camac 
in his diſgrace, but to throw himſelf entirely upon the 
n's mercy, as the readieſt way to her favour. Theſe 
advices drew from him anfwers agreeable to the intentions 
of his enemies, which being told to the Queen, compleated — 
his ruin. They were filled with expreſſions denoting his IV 5 
anger and impatience, and even intimating his deſigns. * 
He ſaid, that a ſtorm was fallen upon him when he ex- 


(1) Chiefly through the aſſiſtance of Sir Thomas Aretkin and obn Ramſey. Fpotiſevood, p. 458. Some imagined, this Conſpiracy was a contrivance 


of the King's, to get rid of the Earl of Goury, who was then 


in great efteem- But Burnet thinks it was a real Conſpiracy, and the rather, as the 


Earl of Goury, 7 the King's death, ſtood next to the Succeſſion of the Crown, as being deſcended from Margaret, Daughter of King Henry Vil. See 


Burnet's Hiſt, of bis own Time, p. 18. 
(2) She proteſted, that all 


J Bacon, Efq; 1601, | IOW 
, (4) Particularly of Merrick hie Steward, and C 
| (5) So all were call'd, except French and Rbeni/b. 
(6) This year, 
Fernambuck in Brafil, 


% *S 


did or deſigned againſt him, was for his Reformation not his Ruin, 
(3) He proteſted, r That he had made an utter divorce with the world, and he defied her Majeſty's favour, na for any worldly 
* parative for a Nunc dimittis z and that the tears of his heart had quenched in him all humours of ambition 
— Eh 
Queen Elizabeth erefted the Eaf-India Company, and endowed it with large Privileges: 


Camden, p · 626. 
t, but for a pre- 
Treaſons of the Earl of Eſſex, by Francis 


. 


James Lancaſter, who in 1594, kad taken 
pected 


was the firſt that was ſent by the Company to the Eaſf- Indies, whh three Ships Camden, p. 626, 
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1601. 


Hit deſigns 
upon the 


Queen's 
Perſon, 


Writes to the 


The HISTORY 


pected a harveſt: That the Queen had reduced him to a 
private life, which was diſagreeable to him: 'T hat he was 
incapable of ſo vile a ſubmiſſion as was expected from him : 
That he had been unjuſtly impriſoned : That Sovereigns 
had not an unlimited power, nor were infallible : That he 
had been wounded in every pore of his body: That his 
enemies triumphed, but ſhould never have the ſatisfaction 
to ſee him cringe to them, To theſe expreſſions, which 
were no ſigns of repentance, care was taken to add reports 
capable to make him forfeit the Queen's favour for ever. 
She was told, he had ſaid, She was grown an old Woman, 
and no leſs cracked and diflorted in her mind than in her 
body. Camden ſeems to intimate, that he deſignedly paſſes 
over in ſilence things ſtill more offenſive to the Queen. 
Probably, the Earl of Eſſex thought all farther caution 


| needleſs, his project being now formed, though he had laid 


his meaſures very ill. Thoſe who ſpeak moſt favorably 
of it, ſay, his project was to ſeize the Queen's perſon, and 
drive his enemies from Court, as was practiſed in Scotland 
with regard to King James. But he ſeems to have had 
greater deſigns, ſince he courted the King of Scotland's af- 
ſiſtance, perhaps, to place him on the Throne before the 
Queen's death. It was known, he had writ to thatPrince 


King of Scot- that a plot was formed to deprive him of the Succeſſion, 


Jand, that a 
defign was 
laid to de- 


and give the Crown to the /nfanta of Spain: That for 
this purpoſe, the Projectors, who governed at Court, had 


frive him of filled the moſt confiderable Poſts with the [nfanta's Adhe- 


the Succeſſione 


Camden. 


rents: That Secretary Ceci! Son of the late Treaſurer, 
was at the head of this party, and had engaged in it the 
Lord Treaſurer Buckhurft with the Earl of Nottingham the 
Lord Admiral: That, the better to execute his project, 
he had committed the Government of the maritime places 
to his creatures (1), where the Spaniards might moſt con- 
veniently land : That the Queen was ſo impaired in her 
underſtanding, that ſhe was incapable to act of herſelf, 
and was entirely guided by her Miniſters : That he was 
therefore neceſſarily obliged to proceed openly to defeat this 
conſpiracy ; and to this end, was ſpeedily to diſpatch ambaſ- 
fadors to England, to demand a publick declaration of his 
Title to the Succeſſion, and the removal of his enemies, 
creatures and penſioners of Spain, from the Court and Coun- 


cCil. At the ſame time he furniſhed him with proofs to be 
uſed by the Ambaſſadors, to ſhew the truth of the plot. 


Tritertains 
ſaſpected 
Perſons. 
Camden. 


_ Laſtly, he inſinuated that his Ambaſſadors ſhould be ſuffici- 


ently ſupported. Camden, who writ in the Reign of Fames I, 
has not thought proper to tell us, how theſe, propoſitions 


were received by that Prince: but it may be judged, they 
were not diſapproved, ſince Ambaſſadors were preſently ſent 


into England, who however came too late. This Hiſtorian 
adds, the Earl of E/ex gained to his party ſome Presbyterian 
Miniiters, and even ſome Papiſts, by commiſerating their 
afflicted condition, under the Queen's tyrannical Govern- 
ment, and by inſpiring them with hopes of being eaſed. 
Then he hired the ſwords-men about London, and placed 
them near his houſe. After that, he eſtabliſhed a Council 
compoſed of the Earl of Southampton,. Sir Charles Davers, 
dir Ferdinando Gorges, Governor of Plymouth Fort, Sir 


 Fobn Davis, a great Mathematician, [and Surveyor of the 
 Ordnance,] John Littleton, a man of great ſenſe and judg- 


He plots to 
ſei ze the 


| Queen's 


Perſon, 


Camden. 


Treaſons of 
E. of Eſſex. 


{+ ſent for to 


Council, 


Feb. 7. 


Camden. 


felf from 
FRILTO 


ment, and equally qualified for the Cabinet and Camp. 
This junto meeting in Drury houſe, the Earl of E/ſex 
gave them a liſt of certain Noblemen whom he believed at 


his devotion, containing one hundred and twenty Earls, 


Barons, Knights, and Gentlemen, and deſired them to 
conſult, whether it was moſt proper, to ſeize the Palace or 
the Toter, or both at once. The reſult of their delibera- 
tion was, T hat the Queen's perſon and Palace ſhould firſt 
be ſeized, and when ſhe was in their power, the Earl 
ſhould diſmiſs certain perſons from her preſence, and turn 
them out of their places; but that nothing ſhould be done, 
till the arrival of the Scotch Ambaſſadors (2). 

Mean time, the great reſort of ſuſpected Perſons to E/- 
ſex's houſe (3), ſome words unwarily dropped by. the con- 
ſpirators, and the reports of the ſpies, . confirming the 
Court's ſuſpicions, the Council met at the Treaſurer's 
houſe, and ſent one of the Secretaries (4) to the Earl of 
EfJex, to require his attendance. But at the ſame time a 
note was delivered him, adviſing him to take care of him- 
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and could not ſtir from his houſe; Inimediately after, he 
conſulted whether he ſhould purſue his firſt project of 
ſeizing the Palace, or attempt to raiſe the City of Loy. 
don, or make his eſcape, fince his plot was undoubtedly 
diſcovered, The firit of theſe projects was deemed im- 
practicable, becauſe the guards had been doubled. The 
ſecond occaſioned long debates on the uncertainty. of the 
execution, becauſe the diſpoſition of the Londoners was not 
ſufficiently known. In the mean time one of the conſpi- 
rators entered, affirming he came from the City, and that 
the Inhabitants were ready to defend the Earl again all his 
enemies. He added, that 7 homas Smith, the Sheriff, who 
commanded a thouſand of the trained-bands, had promiſed 
to join him, Probably, the perſon who made this falſe 
report had been induced to it by ſome of the principal con- 
ſpirators, who finding the Earl begin to relent, was willin 

to ingage him ſo far, that it ſhould not be poſſible for him 


to recede. This was ſufficient to make the Earl reſolve to Ren : 
raiſe an inſurrection in the City, being perſuaded the people ue is 


were inclined to his cauſe. It was therefore agreed, that te 


the next day the Earl, attended by five (5) hundred men 
ſhould repair to the City, and aſſembling the Aldermen and 
people, require their aſſiſtance. That if the Citizens were 
well diſpoſed, they ſhould be employed to gain acceſs to 
the Queen, or in caſe of diſappointment, the conſpirators 
ſhould retire to ſome other part of the Kingdom. | 


| Purſuant to this reſolution, the Earls of Rutland and Trav 
Southampton went next morning to Eſex's houſe, with E. af Elk, 


three hundred Gentlemen (6), and immediately the Gates 
were ſhut, and no perſon ſuffered to come in or out. But 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, one of the moſt zealous of his party, 
was permitted on ſome pretence to go out (7). It was 


probably he who diſcovered the plot to the Court; for Sten. 


ſoon after the Queen ſent to the Mayor of London, to or- 
der the trained-bands to be ready co march upon the firſt 


notice. At the ſame time ſhe ſent the Lord Keeper, the 7% 9. 
Earl of Worceſter, and Sir William Knolles (8), to the Earls ee 
houſe, who were let in through a wicker, without any of ,, 
their Attendants, except the Purſe-bearer. In the Court- 2 th. Far, 
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Hi ſur 


3 ders; 


erſeni of 


yard they ſaw the Earls of E/ex, Rutland, and Southampton, Comin 


ſurrounded with a_crowd of armed men, and the Lord- 


Treaſons of | £ =4 
1 | . af Lice . 
Keeper advancing towards them, told the Earl of Eſſex, he Sov: 


was ſent by the Queen to know the reaſon of ſo great a *. E oo 
concourſe. Then the Earl raiſing his voice, told him, F. 
he certainly knew that it was deſigned to murder him Sw 
*in his bed (9): That his hand-writing was counterfeit- BY 
ed, in order to have a pretence to deſtroy him: That "VN 
he had aflembled his friends for the ſecurity of his life, i 8 


© ſince his enemies could not be ſatisfied without having 
* his blood.” The Lord- Keeper anſwering, the Queen 
would do him juſtice, provided he would diſcover his 
grievances, was interrupted by a voice, crying out, My 
Lord, you are betrayed, they defign only to ruin jou, we loſe 


time, let us be gone, Upon this, the Earl made a ſign to 


. thoſe ſent by the Queen to follow him (10), and while 
they were crofling the Court, they heard a confuſed. noiſe, 


ſaying, Kill them, away with that Great Seal, ſecure them 
in priſon, When they were in the houſe, the Earl told 


them, if they would have a little patience, he would go 
„and adviſe with the Lord-Mayor and Sheriffs, and re- 


turn immediately.” Upon theſe words, he left them, wi as in- 
and, ordering the door to be ſhut, ſet a guard upon them. * by 

4 Immediately after, he began to march with his com- . 
pany, and entering the City, cried out, For the Quren inte the Ch 
. far the Queen] A Plot is laid for my Life ! Then he went, raiſe an 


to the Sheriff's, houſe, which was at a diſtance (11). And 
during his march was not joined by one Citizen, though 


numbers led by curioſity, crowded; to ſee him paſs. In vain ut ani 


did he cry, Arm, m Friends, or jou can do me ud gend, 
not a man ſtirred in his favour, The Sheriff, who ſaw 
him approaching, withdrew himſelf by a back door, to the 
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Lord Mayor's, ,. The Sheriff s flight convinced the Fail he 
had been deceived, when he was told, be might depend on 


his aſſiſtance. While he was at the Sheriff s, uncertain 7 proteins 
what to do, he was informed that a herald (1 2) had pro- 2 — 

claimed him a Traitor, in one of the Wards of the City, Trans of 
and that the Earl of Cumberland had done the ſame in an- E. of Effex 


| - other, , Upon this, he left the Sheriff's houſe, and crying 
Fx» bin. ſelf. Whereupon he told the Secretary he was indiſpoſed in the Streets, that England was, gaing to be deliuerad ss 


10 
* 
4 
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(1) That in the weſtern parts of England, Raleigh was Governor of the Iſle of Jef; in the eaſtern, the Lord Cobbam. way Warden of the Cingue-Ports; 


the Lord Burleigh was Preſident of the North; and Sir George Careꝛu, Preſident of 


ner in the South of Ireland. ' Camden, p. 629. 


(2) Sir Chriflopber Blunt was with a Detachment, to poſleſs himſelf of the Palace-gate z Davis was to ſeize the Hall; \Davers the Guard-Chamber and 
Preſence-Chamber ; and E/ſex was to ruſh out of the Meuſe, and come and throw himſelf at the Queen's feet. Camden, Pp» 630, 


(3) Under pretence of hearing Sermons. 1b1d. 
(4) Sir Jobn Herbert. Jbid, 


(5) Three hundred Gentlemen. Camden, p. 630. and Treaſons of Eſſex, | 


(6) And among the reſt the Lord Sands, Henry Parker Lord Monteagle, &e. 


coycred the whole matter to Raleigh. Camden, p. 631. 


* 


Treaſons of Eſſex. 


(7) He went to Sir Walter Raleigh, who ſent for him, ang waited in a Boat for his coming · Camden fays, Gorges was ſuſpected of having at that time dif 


(8) And Sir Jobn Popham, Lord Chief Juſtice of England. Camden, p. 6327. 3 | 5 SEE 
(9) He pretended the Lord Cobbam, and Sir Walter Raleigh, had formed ſuch a deſign. See Nint., Mem. Tom. I. p. 300. | 


Camden, p. 631. and Treaſons of Eſſex. 


(10) This he did not: He went abruptly from them into the Houſe, and they followed him, thinking be would have priyate Conference with then 8. 


11) Near Fencburch. Camden, ibid. ” 
125 And Thomas Lord Burleigh, Camden, ibid. 
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Book XVII. 


the prevention of ſa great a misfortune, But ſeeing no 
po —— to ooh him, and hearing withal, that the 
Lord Admiral was marching againſt him with a ſtrong 


. oppoſed in party, he reſolved to return to his own houſe, But com- 


bi beten t ing to Ludgate he found [Sir John] Leviſon poſted there 


en Hz with a company of Soldiers to oppole his Paſſage, He in- 


i ſtantly ſent Gorges to deſire leave to go through; but be- 
4 ing denied, was obliged to return to St. Paul's. Here 
9 Gorges repreſented to him, that it would be proper to diſ- 
charge the three Counſellors, and having the Earl's leave, 
he freed them immediately, and accompanied them him- 
ſelf to White-Hall, Probably, Gorges had betrayed him 
from the very beginning, 


WE Camden. Mean time, the Earl perſiſting in his reſolution of re- 


Sios. turning home, found the ſtreet chained, and guarded by 
Feel. Soldiers (1). As he ſaw no other way to paſs than by at- 
7 tacking the guard, he ordered Blunt to fall on, and ſe- 
conded him ſword in hand, with great reſolution, But 
he was repulſed and ſhot through the Hat (2), and Blunt 
was taken priſoner, By this reſiſtance, he was forced to 


go to Queen-Hhithe, and taking boat with a few followers, 


1 the reſt being diſperſed, retired to his houſe on the Thames 
bee to it, ſide (3). When he came there, his firſt care was to burn 
= ard inne. ſome Papers, and then, fortify his houſe in the beſt man- 


diately in- 


41 ner he could, ſtill expecting to be relieved by the Londoners. 
ref. . . 

E > Camden. Shortly after, the Lord Admiral inveſted the houſe, both 
1 TRE from the ſtreet and the gardens which reached to the 
Fi kg = river(4). Then, he ſummoned thoſe within to ſurrender, 
1 


to which they anſwered, they would die ſword in hand. 
This was the opinion of the Lord Sands, who preſſed the 
Earl of Eſſex to fight his way out, repreſenting, it was 
more honourable to die by the Sword, than the Ax. And 
indeed the beſieged ſeemed to be all fixed to that reſolution, 


: 2 Il, ur- But the Earl of Ex ſuddenly changed his mind, and of- 
feed to ſurrender on theſe three conditions: That they 


ſhould all be civilly treated; tried according to the Laws; 
and that Aſbton the Miniſter ſhould be ſent to him to com- 
fort him in priſon. The Lord Admiral anſwered, that he 
ingaged for the firſt ; that the Queen would doubtleſs per- 
form the ſecond; and as to the third, he promiſed his in- 
tereſt to obtain it. Aſhton was a Presbyterian Miniſter, 


BE di: with This done, the Earls of Eſer, Rutland, Southampton, the 
3 5 bis principal 

et „ Bromley, were put into boats and conducted to the Toter. 
= + laser. The reſt were committed to other priſons. I he next 
# eo ub- day the Queen by Proclamation thanked the Londoners for 
3 mans their fidelity, warning them withal to have a watchful eye 


Sn. on whatever paſſed in the City, the Conſpiracy being, as 


Lords Sands, Cromwell, Monteagle, with Davers and 


ſhe ſaid, more dangerous than was imagined. 


UH Thomas Lee The thirteenth of February, Thomas Lee, the Earl of 
executed. 


== nw Effex's creature, and intimate friend of the Earl of Tir-oen, 
= Stow, Was hanged for ſaying to a certain Officer, that it would be 


a glorious action for ſix brave fellows to force the Queen 


Y Fe 15- to releaſe Eſſex and the other priſoners. Two days after, 


the Queen publiſhed a proclamation, ordering all vagabonds 
to leave the City on pain of death. The Court had re- 

_ ceived information, that a great number of ſuch perſons 
lay hid in the City, to reſcue the Earl of £/zx, when an 
opportunity offered, 


3 Tür ad At laſt, ſome of the Priſoners having diſcovered the moſt 


Southampton 


 C..,,5 ſecret reſolutions of the Conſpirators, the Earls of Eſſex and 


0 die, 


Southampton were tried the 19th of February (5). They 
ano 1. Were accuſed of the crimes I have mentioned, and their ſo 
realem of deſence was, that they had done nothing but for their own 


L | E.of Effex. Preſervation ; however, they could not prove their lives 


had been in danger. The Earl of E/ex expreſſed a diſ- 


regard of his life, but the Earl of Southampton implored the 


Queen's mercy, and deſired the Peers to intercede for him. 

They were both condemned to die as Traitors. a 
1, „„ The Earl of * after his ſentence ſeriouſly reflected 
babe. on his paſt conduct, and appeared very penitent. Aton 
Camden, greatly contributed by his exhortations and remonſtrances, 


to put him into this diſpoſition, But becauſe this Presby- . 
terian Miniſter adviſed him to declare whatever he knew, 


and probably, by that means, the King of Scotland was 

known to be concerned in the Conſpiracy, Camden ſpeaks 

NE of it in ſuch a manner as ſhews, he approved not this con- 
«<complices, duct. By the impreſſions (ſays he) left upon him by bis 
miniſter, Eſſex could think of nothing but damnation, unleſs 

he diſcovered the whole ſcene, and confeſſed who were bis 
complices. An author who talks in this manner, is eaſily 
perceived to be ſecretly intereſted in the depoſition of the 
criminal, However this be, the Earl of Eſſex deſiring to 
ſpeak with ſome of the Privy - Counſellors, the Lord 


| 6 This was done by the care of the Biſhop of London. Camden, p. 631. 


Sidmy, Mr. Fulk-Grevil, Treaſons 
(5) The Lord Buckbuh w. e 
and Treaſons of the Earl of Eſſex ; as alſo in State-Trials, 
No. 51. Vor. II. e 


affront perſons of Honour, His Fam 


By Temple bar; where Devereux Court, and Eſſar Street, Ac. now ſtand. / * 5 
(4) The Houſe was inveſted on the Strand "fide „ by the Earls of Cumberland, and Lincoln, the Lords Thomas Howard, Gray, 2 770 and Compton, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Sir Thomas Gerrard, ke. And on'the-River fide, by che Lord Admiral, the Lords of E ing bam, and Cobbam, Sir Jobn St anb pe, Sir Robert 


D - $3 


& hor, the Infanta of Spain, conjured the inhabitants to take arms 


cretary Cecil went to him, He immediately asked the 1601. 
Lord Keeper's pardon for detaining him at his houſe, and 
Cecil's for accuſing him of aſſerting the „ Title to 
the Crown of England, and was ſincerely reconciled to 
both. Then, he declared, that the Queen could not be 
ſafe whilſt he lived, and deſired he might ſuffer privately 
in the Tower, He owned, that ſome of his friends and 
domeſticks were wicked Perſons, and publick peſts, and 
deſired to ſpeak with Blunt and Cuff, who were imme- 
diately ſent for, When he ſaw them, heexhorted both to 
ask pardon of God and the Queen, and told C: that this 
diſloyalty was owing to his advice. He declared that Sir Winwocd's 
Henry Nevill, Ambaſſador to France, was privy to the I 
Conſpiracy, This probably occaſioned the recalling of that *.. 
Ambaſſador as he was going to Paris, and his being ordered 
into the cuſtody of the Lord Admiral. The Earl of EG Camden. 
ſaid alſo, that Montjoy Lord Deputy of Ireland, and ſeveral 
others in Scotland, France, and the Low-Countries were 
acceſlory to the deſign. But the Lord Montjoy's behaviour 
in Ireland, had ſo recommended him to the Queen, that 
ſhe took no notice of the Earl's depoſition againſt him: 
In ſhort, the penitent Criminal made a full diſcharge of his 
conſcience, and concealed nothing of what he knew; 
Eflex, (/ays Camden) thought a verbal confeſſion too little, 
and therefore being moved by the diſmal ſcene preſented to his 
conſcience, by the perſon whom he choſe to guide it, he deli- 
vered the ſame in writing under his own hand, which his 
enemies. ſhewing to King James ſome time after, brought the 
Earl and his friends into great diſeſteem with that Prince. 
If King James had not been concerned in this affair, there 
is no viſible reaſon why Eſſex s declarations ſhould have made 
him forfeit his eſteem. But according to the Earl's pro- 
ject, the Ambaſſadors of Scotland were now on their way 
to London, and King James ever after ſpoke of this Lord 
as of one who was his Martyr, ' | | 

The 25th of February was appointed for the Earl of L /-braded; 
Eſſex's execution. That day the Queen appeared ſome- San en. 
thing irreſolute. She even ſent an order to the Lieutenant Speed. 
of the Tower to countermand his execution : but preſently 
after, ordered him to proceed. This irreſolution, pre- 
tended or real, has afforded plenty of matter for Plays and 
Romances, in which Elizabeth is repreſented as ſtruggling 
with love and anger, not knowing which of the paſſions 


ſhe ſhould obey. She was now however in her 68th year, 


an age wherein the motions of love could not be very vio- 
lent, But without dwelling on theſe trifles, it ſuſfices to 
ſay, that the Earl of E/zx died like a good Chriſtian, with 
all the ſigns of a ſerious repentance. His head was not 


ſeparated from his body till the third ſtroke, but the firſt 


deprived him of all ſenſe of pain. The Marſhal de Biron Camden. 
being told in what manner he died, ridiculed it, and faid, 
ſuch a death was more becoming a Prieſt than a. Soldier. 
Thus ended the life and projects of the Earl of Eſſex, 
projects which were never yet thoroughly known. Tho 
they ſeem to have tended only to dethrone Elizabeth, and 
ſet the Crown on the head of the King of Scotland, how- 
ever it is not unlikely that he only uſed that Prince's title as 
a pretence to ruin Elizabeth, and that his confidence in the 
People's Affection inſpired him with greater deſigns. It is 
certain, the Queen had given occaſion to think ſhe had 
more than a common eſteem for this Lord. When he 
was yet but one and twenty years old, ſhe forgave him 
what ſhe had lent his Father, for his Expedition into [re- 


land; and he was the poly perſon to whom ſhe was ever 


ſo liberal. The Earl of Leicgſter dying ſhortly after, ſhe 
ordered his goods to be expoſed to ſale, for payment of the 
ſums ſhe had lent him. Before the Earl of Eee had done 
her any great ſervice, ſhe made him Knight of the Garter, 


and gave him a place in her Privy-Council. She con- 
_ tinued afterwards to diſtinguiſh him from all other Cour- 


tiers, not only by the Poſts, Offices, and Commands ſhe 
honoured him with, but chiefly by particular marks of her 
favour, which were viſible to all, and made him to be 
conſidered as a favourite. Theſe favours produced their 
uſual effect, that is, rendered him proud and vain. He 
could not bear that any perſon ſhould be promoted but by 
his means, and wasa ſworn enemy to all who were truſted 
by the Queen. Nay, he grew ſo exceſſively proud, that 
he pretended to lord it over the Queen herſelf, and force 
her to follow his advice in every thing. This procured him 
that unfortunate Box on the Ear, which, doubtleſs, in- 
ſpired him with thoughts of a ſignal revenge. For, from 
that time, he began to meditate projects which proved his 
ruin, and might have been attended with that of the 
ueen herſelf; ſo careful ought — 7 to be, not to 
ily was originally 


| - (2) Rapin by miſtake ſays in the Thigh. 


as made High-Steward upon this occaſion. See the names of the reſt of the Peerr, (twenty fve in number) in Camden, p. 633+ 
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154 The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


160i, from Evreux in Normandy, and from hence borrowed its 
ſirname, It was noble and antient, as may be inferred 
from his Alliances with the beſt Families in England, ſome 
of which were derived from: the Royal Family. Walter 
his Father was however the firſt of his houſe honoured 

with the title of Earl (t). | 
dame others The Earl being dead, his principal complices were 
of *. ac. brought to their trials (2). In Blunt's examination, Eſſex's 
e written confeſſion was read to him. Blunt, ſeeing it ſigned 
Camden. with the Earl's own hand, was ſo confounded, that he 
8 could only ſay, with his eyes lifted up, Lord, thou knowe/t 
Stite- Pri. Hum what deſigns I endeavoured to divert him, After that, 
Stow. Lee's Confeſſion, who had been executed, was read, in 
which he ſaid, Blunt had permitted him to ſend to the 
Earl of Tir-cen, who told the Meſſenger, “that if Ee 
c would be guided by him, he would make him the great- 
« eſt Man in England.” Lee had likewiſe depoſed, that 
the two Earls and Blunt were in the fame Plot, and form- 
ed the ſame Projects. Blunt made a weak defence, as well 
as Davers, Davis, Cuff the Earl's Secretary, and Mericke 
his Steward, and they all received ſentence of death. 
Blunt ſaid upon the Scaffold, that for three years he had 
obſerved the Earl was diſcontented, and fired with ambi- 
tion. That when they were in Ireland, the Earl told him 
his deſign of taking with him the flower of the Army: 
of ſeizing Milferd-haven in Wales : of raiſing Men in thoſe 
parts, and marching directly to London, That he had 
diſſuaded him from an undertaking, ſo dangerous and 
difficult; but had indeed adviſed him to take a ſelect 
company of Men and ſeize the Queen's perſon, and in 
her name, to act aſterwards as he ſaw convenient: But, 
added Blunt, though it is true, that in all our debates we ne- 
der thought of embruing our hands in the Quten's blood, yet 
had we ſucceeded, I cannot ſay but her life might have been 
in danger. He declared, that he died a Roman Catholick, 
but ſuch a one, as ſolely relied on the merits of Chriſt's 

| death and ſufferings. | 

The Quect The Queen and Council believed it prudent to end the 
, executions with theſe few perſons, by reaſon of the num- 


ever 77 I _ : 
1 ber and quality of the Complices. The Earl of Southamp- 


C.mdon. ton was kept in priſon, and the reſt were fined, though 
7 D L 1 - 

2 1 very few paid their fines. Henry Vevill was only condem- 
&c. z ned to impriſonment at the Queen's pleaſure, though it was 
438. proved againſt him that he knew of the Conſpiracy, and 


made no diſcovery (3). | 
Anaſſalrs The Earl of Har, and the Lord of K:nlsſs, the Scotch 
C = >cot- . Ambaſſadors, arrived too late, when the Earl of Eſſex was 
Add. pub. in cuſtody. Tt is well known with what view the Earl of 
XVI. pg. Ie had deſired them, but we are ignorant of the inſtruc- 
Camden. tions given them by the King of Scotland concerning the 
Stow. Hs. x "iſt 
| Plot. It ſeems, however, it may be inferred from E//zx's 


Propoſal, and the arrival of theſe Ambaſſadors at the very 


time the Conſpiracy was diſcovered, that King James was 

not againſt it. Be this as it will, theſe Ambaſſadors con- 

fined themſelves, to congratulate the Queen upon the diſ- 

Their <covery of ſo dangerous a Plot; to demand the puniſhment 


og of one Valentine Thomas, who in 1598, had accuſed their 
XVI. maſter of ill deſigns againſt the Queen, for which he was 


now in priſon; to complain that two Engliſh fugitives had 

been drawn out of Scotland by ſtratagem, who had fled 

thither for protection; And laſtly, to demand the aſſign- 

ment of ſome lands in England for the King their Ma- 

The Queen's ſter (4), Elizabeth, without taking notice of what ſhe 
aufe. knew, anſwered, She received very kindly the King's 
congratulation, and wiſhed that no ſuch thing might ever 
happen in his Kingdom: That ſhe had not put Valentine 

to death, to ſhew how little ſhe credited his depoſition: 

That the two fugitives had been artfully recovered by the 

Warden of the March, who was to blame for ſuffering 

them to eſcape, and that ſhe was aſtoniſhed, the King of 

Scotland ſhould demand them, ſince to protect the ſedi- 

tious ſubjects of another Prince, was teaching his own to 

rebel: That as to the aſſignment of the Lands, ſhe had 

given a ſufficient anſwer before: However, ſhe would make 

a yearly augmentation of two thouſand Pounds, provided 

he would ſincerely maintain their mutual friendſhip, with- 


out ſuffering himſelf to be influenced by Men, who ſought | 


their own private advantage in the publick calamities. 
2. The Siege of Oſtend, begun in July this year, furniſh- 
eſieged. | | Say 
tot ius. 
Camden. 


Vol . II. 


ed ample matter for the affairs of the Netherlands, Sir 
Francis Vere, the firſt Governor during the Siege, and the 
Engliſh Troops which ſerved under him, ſignalized them- 
ſelves, and were a great honour to their nation (5). 
Henry IV. came to Calais in Auguſt, as it were to ſee 14 
more nearly what paſſed at the Siege, which made the fn ,. 
Archduke uneaſy. But this journey was not ſo much to fn. 
obſerve the Siege, as to confer more eaſily with Elizabeth 9 
on his project againſt the Houſe of Auſtria. Mexerai pre- Ibu 
tends, Elizabeth firſt conceived this deſign, and earneſtly 8 ern 
defired to confer in perſon with Henry, in a Veſſel between 
Dover and Calais, But I can hardly believe, that at her 
age, and having no children, ſhe would form a deſign of 
this nature, the execution whereof required much time and 
expence. I till leſs believe, that ſhe would have expoſed 
herſelf to the dangers of the Sea, to confer with Henry, 
whom for ſome time ſhe had neither valued nor truſted. It 
is more likely, this Prince meditating then the deſign which 
he would have afterwards executed, was defirous to engage 
Elizabeth in it. The Engliſb Hiſtorians only ſay, that the Staw, 
Queen hearing of the King's arrival at Calais, ſent Sir Þ 795. 
Thomas Edmunds to pay him her compliments, and that in [= 
return, Henry ſent the Marſhal de Biron, and the Count 
a' Auvergne, with Duke d' Aumont, who were received ve! 
gracivuſly. Mezerai adds, that the Queen ſhewed theſe 
French Lords the Earl of Eſſex's skull in her cloſet. But 
Camden has confuted this ſtory in his Aunals, by affirming, 
the head was buried with the body. He ſays only, that 
the Queen ſpeaking to the Marſhal de Biron, concerning 


Ibo, 


the Earl of Ex, told him, that it was her advice to the 


King of France, never to ſpare the heads of thoſe who 
attempted to diſturb his tranquillity. | 

The Parliament meeting in October (6), great com- Mn 
plaints were made in the Lower-Houſe, concerning divers ©#«d 
Monopolies authorized by the Queen's Letters-Patents, Hane 
which gave private perſons the ſole privilege of ſelling cer- y 597, be, 
tain commodities, excluſively of all others. The Queen Ten, 
being informed, that the Commons conſidered theſe Mo- The Den 
nopolies as ſo many breaches of the People's privileges, an- au then, 
nulled moſt of theſe Grants, and left the reſt to be tried 
by the Laws. This proceeding, even before ſhe had been 5 1 har. 
addreſſed, was ſo pleaſing to the Commons, that one hun- % 40 


Commons, 


dred and forty of their Members were appointed to wait cnn, 


upon her with their thanks. She did not omit this oppor- 


'tunity to teſtify to the Houſe her great affection for her 
People. When ſhe had received the compliment of the 
Members, ſhe returned an anſwer in the following Speech: 

| GENTLEMEN, 


E Owe you hearty thanks and commendations for your ſingu- Nie Yew"! 


Spezch to the 


lar good-will towards me, not only in your hearts and Deputins of 


thoughts, but which you have openly expreſſed and declared, the cum: 


whereby you have recalled me from an error proceeding from 


my 1gnorance, not my will, Theſe things had undefervedl 


turned to my diſgrace, (to whom nothing is more dear than 
the ſafety and love of my People) had not ſuch harpyes and 
horſe-leaches as theſe been made known and diſcovered to me by 
you. I had rather my heart or hand ſhould periſh, than that 
either my heart or hand ſhould allow ſuch privileges to Mono- 
poliſts, as may be prejudicial to my People. The ſplendor of 
regal Majeſty hath not ſo blinded mine eyes, that licentious 


Power ſhould prevail with me more than juſtice. The glory 
F the name of a King may decetve Princes that know not 


how to rule, as gilded pills may deceive a fick Patient. But 
I am none of thoſe Princes: For 1 know that the Common- 
wealth is to be governed for the govd and advantage of thije 
that are committed to me, not of my ſelf to whom it is in- 
truſted; and that an account is one day to be given before 


another Fudgment-Seat. I think - my ſelf moſt happy, that 


by God's affiſtance I have hitherto fo profperoufly governed the 
Commonwealth in all reſpects; and that I have ſuch Subjects, 
as fir their good I would willingly leave both Kingdom and 
Life alſo. I befeech you, that whatever miſdemeanours and 
miſcarriages others are guilty of by their falſe ſuggeſtions, may 
not be imputed to me : Let the teflimony of a clear conſcience 
entirely in all reſpefts excuſe me. You are not ignorant, that 


Princes Servants are oftentimes too much ſet upon therr own 


private advantage; that the truth is frequently concealed from 


(1) He was beheaded in the 34th year of his age. Oſborn, and ſome others, affirm, that he was cut off by the Intrigues of Sir Robert Cecil, that he might 
have no Competitor in the management of State- Affairs. Sect, 23, 24. The Earl of E/zx owed his Eſtate and Barony to his Marriage with Cecily Daughter 


of William Bourchier, whoſe Grandmother was Siſter to Edward IV. and her Great: Grandmother, Daughter to Thomas of Wwodſftock, by one of the Daughters 
of Humpbrey Bobun Earl of Hereford and FE//:x. Hence his Great-Grandfather Walter was made Viſcount Hereford by Edward IV, and his Father Earl of 
Eſſex by Elizabeth, He left one Son and two Daughters, by bis Wife Frances, Daughter of Sir Francis Walſingbam. Camden, p. 637. ARSON 

(2) Sir Cbriftlopher Blunt, Sir Charles Dawers, Sir Fobn, Davis, Sir Gillie Mericke, and Henry Cuff, were tried on March 5. before the Lord High Admi- 
ral, the Lord Hanſdon, Secretary Cecil, Secretary Herbert, Lord Chief Juſtice Popham, Sir Jebn Forteſcue Chancellor of the Exchequer, and divers of the 
Judges. Mericke and Cuff were executed at Tyburn, March 13, and Sir Cbriſtapber Blunt, and Sir Charles Dawers, beheaded on Tow bill; March 18- 


1reaſins of the Earl of Eſſex. State-Trials, Vol. I. 


(3) By Winmwood's Memorials, it appears, that Sir Henry Nevill was with Eſſex as a Spy from Secretary Cecil. Tom. I. | . 

(4) Their Buſineſs alſo was to clear King James of the Imputations thrown upon him, for. dealing wich the Pope, and Ki of Spain, and for ſaffcring 
his Subjects (o carry Proviſions to the Jr Rebels. Finwoed's Mem. Tom. I. p. 324. | King 98 

(5) See an account of the Exgliſh ſlain at this Siege, in Camden, p. 642. Compl, Hiſt Jobn Carew of Antony E Az having one of his Arms mot off in 2 


Sally, and carried at a great diſtance from him, went and took it up without an 


(6 } It met Octaber 27, and was diſſolved December 19. D'ewes, p. 597. 
6 


y concern, as if he had felt no pain, and brought it into the Town- Jbide 
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defeated. 


755 Spo niards the Spaniſh General was forced to capitulate. He wks per- 


return home. 


very ill ſtate. 


Spain. 


: Moch. 


Camcen. 


Book XVII. 


Princes, and they cannot themſelves loo narrowly into all bidding them ever to return to England, on pain of death, 1602, 


23. E L IZ AB E I H. 15 5 


ſhoulders lieth continually the heavy weight 'T he other ſecular Prieſts, who joined not with the Jeſuits, 
of the greateſt and moſt important affairs. were alſo liable to the ſame penalty, unleſs they would take 
the oath of allegiance. | | 

Elizabeth had the good fortune to be believed when ſhe It was likewiſe in the courſe of this year, that King 3 
ſpoke in this manner, becauſe in reality, the Englyh, in Henry IV. ordered the Marſhal de Biron's head to be — pic iy: 
her Reign, were the happieſt people under the Sun. They {truck off, for conſpiring with ſome others to diſmember #1,,u,, 
ſaw no deſigns upon their liberties, nor any infringement the French Monarchy, The Marſhal had been his right- Camden, 
of their privileges encouraged. Juſtice was adminiſtered hand, whilſt his affairs were in an ill ſtate, But ſince the 
impartially, and the Revenues of the Crown, and the Sub- Peace with Spain, he thought, the beſt way to procure 
ſidies granted by Parliament for the publick occaſions, were quiet Was to gain by favours the French Lords, Who had 
not idly conſumed. They had therefore reaſon to think moſt oppoſed him. This could not be done without neg- 
the Queen truly loved them, ſince ſhe cauſed them to en- lecting his old friends, and from thence ſprung the plot 
joy ſo great happineſs (1). Some Succeſſors of this illuſtri- whereof the Marſhal de Biron was head, His Complices, 
ous Queen have talked in the ſame manner to their Par- as the Count d Auvergne, and ſome others, eaſily obtained 
hiaments, nay, it is in great meaſure become cuſtomary : their pardon, But the Marſhal de Bouillon who was alſo Bouillon de- 
but they have not all gained the ſame credit, becauſe it is of the number, thought it ſafeſt to withdraw into Ger many, 1" the 1. 
not words but deeds that perſuade. This affair did not from whence he writ to Elizabeth, deſiring her to inter- ;3..4 for ; 
end in mutual compliments. The Commons willing to cede for him. The King of France writ to her alſo, ac- e 
ſhew their gratitude to the Queen, granted her the largeſt quainting her with the conſpiracy, and asking her advice e 
Subſidy they had ever given her ſince the beginning of her concerning the Marſhal de Bouillon, The Queen anſwer- 
Reign (2). Happy are the Kings of England, who by a ed, ſhe could not adviſe him, till ſhe certainly knew, 
free and ſincere conduct wiſely preſerve ſuch a correſpon- Whether the Marſhal were guilty. She warned him alſo 
dence between them and their Parliaments (3)! to take care that it was not a Spaniſb artifice to cauſe hun 

The war in Ireland was carried on this year more ſuc- to entertain ſuſpicions of his beſt Subjects. But Henry, 
ceſsfully than in the two former, The Rebels received not conſidering the Marſhal as ſuch, told the Englih Am- 
however an aid from Spain, under the command of Don baſſador, that the Queen his Miſtreſs had a better opinion 
Juan di Aquila, who landed at Kingſale, and became ma- of him than he deſerved, fince it was certain he was con- 
ſter of the Town. He inſtantly publiſhed a Manifefto, cerned in the Earl of E/ex's plot, and had not even diſ- 


things, upon whoſe 


Tara declaring that Elizabeth being lawfully depoſed by the Pope, owned it. 


her Subjects were abſolved from their oath of allegiance, The Earl of Tir-oen's affairs in Ireland daily declined, Tir-oen 
and he was come to deliver Ireland from the Faws of the The Lord Deputy having cloſely purſued him, without 4... 
Devil (4). But inſtead of making the progreſs he expect- giving him any reſpite, even to the places where he thought Omen. 


ed, he found himſelf beſieged in King/ale by the Lord himſelt moſt ſafe (6), compelled him at length to caſt him- c | 


Deputy. Shortly after, the Earl of Tirsoen approaching ſelf upon the Queen's mercy : but would not receive his gu. 

the Engliſb to raiſe the ſiege, was utterly routed, after which ſubmiſſion without an expreſs order from the Court. The 
order coming at Jaſt, the Earl of Tirgoen yielded himſelf 

mitted to retire with his forces into Spain, having firſt ſur- to the Lord Deputy (7), who reſolved to carry him into 


rendered the Caſtles he had taken. This capitulation was England and preſent him to the Queen. 7 | 
ſigned the 2d of January 1602. During the reſt of the About the end of January 1603, Elizabeth began to feel 1603. 
winter, the Lord-Deputy had ſuch ſucceſs againſt the Re- the firſt attacks of a diſtemper, which carried her at length Y See. 


bels, that the Earl of 757 cen's aFaits were reduced to a to her grave. Her being obliged to have the Ring ſhe "eva 
| wore on her finger filed off, was looked upon as an ill 


Mean while the Queen, to divert. the Spaniards from omen, becauſe ſhe was wont to ſay, with that Ring ſhe 


Ha gain making freſh attempts upon Ireland, armed eight large had been married to her people. As ſhe was now very 
ſuips, with ſome others of leſſer burthen, under the com- old, it was eaſily believed ſhe would not recover. Ac- Ir Courtiers 


mand of Sir Richard Leviſan and Sir William Aounſon. cordingly, ſome time before her death, ſhe had the morti- //=t at 


Theſe two Commanders being ſeparated, Levijon met with fication to ſee herſelf forſaken by moſt of her Courtiers, Who 


thirty eight Shaniſh veſſels coming from the IV eſli-Indies, who ſtrove with emulation to court the favour of the King 
and attacked them, but without ſucceſs. Mounſen joining of Scotland her preſumptive ſucceſſor. This threw her into St grows 


large Carack of ſixteen hundred tuns, richly laden from the cauſe, eſpecially as it was openly talked of {ending for N wy 


the Eaſ?-Indies, and which lay under the Caſtle of Zizam- King James before ſhe expired. In the beginning of 
bra in Portugal, where ſhe was guarded by eleven gallies | March ſhe was ſeized with a heavineſs in all her limbs, 


him ſome time aſter, they went together and aſſaulted a a melancholy, of which it was not poſſible to conceal] . 


A rich spa- commanded by Spinola. Notwithſtanding the difficulty which rendered her motionleſs, and even cauſed her to 
niſh Carack of the undertaking, they attacked the Carack, and after ſpeak with great difficulty. This was attended with great 


talen. 


diſperſing the gallies, took that rich ſhip, valued at a mil- frowardneſs, ſo that ſhe could not bear any one near her 


lion of Crowns, and brought her to England, with the but the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who comſorted her, 
loſs only of twelve men. | and joined with her in prayer. In ſhort, when it was 


Calles taken In September following, Spinala, with fix gallies he had perceived ſhe was near her laſt hour, the Council ſent the 


Jon d cuſed the Jeſuits of being the ſole cauſe of the ſevere Laws pleaſure more plainly, I will, (ſaid ſhe) that a King ſuc- OT 5 


P * 10 ſo 
| Camiden, 


| 9 2 En. ſaved, failing for Flanders, met in the Channel ſome En- Lord Admiral, the Lord Privy-Seal, and the Secretary, to 
WY ghſh and Dutch ſhips (5), with whom he had a ſharp en- pray, her to name her ſucceſſor. She faintly anſwered, 
gagement. Two of his gallies were ſunk, one taken, and That ſhe had always ſaid, her Throne was the Throne of 

with the other three he retired into $/uys. Kings, and ſhe woul, have no mean perſon to ſucceed her. 

Narr be- This ſame year, there was a great conteſt in England The Secretary repreſenting to her, that theſe words were 
een 'Þ* between the Jeſuits and the ſecular Prieſts, Theſe laſt ac- very obſcure, and the Council deſired ſhe would declare her 


enacted againſt the Catholicks, becauſe they had been con- ceed me : and who ſhould that be but my heareft kinſman, the cffer the 
cerned in all the conſpiracies, and had even ſuborned aſſaſ- King of Scots? Then being admoniſhed by the Archbiſhop Kng F 


: 


the Queen had intelligence, that the Jeſuits and ſuch of the ther doth my mind wander from him at all. When ſhe could ; 
ſecular Prieſts as eſpouſed their principles and party, were 


ſins to murder the Queen. In the midſt of this quarrel, to fix her thoughts upon God, That I do, (faid ſhe) ne- _ 
J 


be dies. 


Proclaitation contriving ſomething againſt the Government. Where- and eyes to heaven, and giving ſome other ſigns of her 
eee upon ſhe baniſhed them the Realm by Proclamation, for- confidence in the mercy of God, ſhe expired on the 24th 


Jeſuits. 
Act. Pub. 


XVI. p.473, (1) Sir Robert Naunton partly aſcribes the cauſe of this mutual Love between the Queen and her Parliaments, to the choice of Parliament-men. For, fays 


459. 


he, 1 ſind not that they were at any time given to any violent or pertinacious diſpute, Elections being made of grave and diſcreet perſons, not factious and am- 
bitious of ſame z ſuch as came not to the Houſe with a malevolent Spirit of Contention, but with a preparation to conſult on the publick gocd, p. 14 

(2) The Laity granted her four entire Subſidies, and eight Fifteenths and Tenths- And the Clergy gave four Subſidies of four Shillings in the pound. See 
Statut. c. 17, 18. The Reeder may obſerve, that when in 1 592, there were granted to the Queen three Subſidies, and fix Fifteenths and Tenths, it was eſpe- 
cially provided, That it might nat bertafter be drawn into a Precedent for futurt times. And yet in the very next Parliament, the fame Subſidies were granted 
again] and increaſed in this. From whence it is plain, as Sir Simmonds D'ewes juſtly obſerves, p. 574+ © That whatſoever is once granted by the ſubject, may 
<< often be raiſed, but ſeldom falleth."”- The Acts made in this Parliament, were, 1. An Act for the relief of the poor; appointing the chuſing of Over- 
ſeers, and the manner of raiſing Money for the relief of the poor. 2. That every Pariſh in England, ſhall pay a weekly ſum for the relief of fick, hurt, 
and maimed Soldiers and Mariners. 3. An Act to redreſs the miſ-employment of Lands, Goods, Cc. given to charitable uſes. 4. That perſons cutting and 
carry ing away Corn growing, robbing Orchards, breaking or cutting up Hedges, Pales, &c, digging or pulling up Fruit- Trees, cutting or ſpoiling Wood, or 
Underwood, not being Felony by Law z ſhall be obliged to make ſatisfaction, or be whipped. | fa 4 ns | 

(3) This year died Henry Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, Huſband of the renowned Mary, Counteſs of Pembroke, Siſter of Sir Pbilip Sidn:y——This year alſo 
died Peregrine Bartie Lord Willoughby of Ereſby, Camden, p. 643. | | | 

(4) Which are his very words. Camden, p. 645+ kong Oe 5 

(5) Sir Robert Man ſel waited for him with two or three Men of War. Camden, p. 648. | PER 1 1 1 

(6) Namely, in Uifer. The Lord Montjoy was chiefly indebted for his good ſucceſs againſt Tir=oen, to the Bravery and Conduct of Sir Henry Docwray, 
and Sir Arthur Chicheſter, Knights; the latter of whom ſucceeded him afterwards in his Office of Lord Deputy. Camden, p- 65h. a Tr. 

(7) He came to the Lord Deputy at Millsfont, with a down caft look, and in a Habit mean and careleſs: The Lord Deputy received him ſitting in a Chair 
of State, and attended by ſeveral Officers; 7ir-0cn fell on his knees, as ſoon. as he came to the threſhold, and continued ſome time in that poſture ; then, upon 
a fign made to him to come near, he made a few nearer approaches, and fell again upon his knees: Idem, p. 652. | 
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no longer pray with her tongue, ſhe lifted up her hands Camden. 
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156 The HISTORY of ENGLAND Vol II. 


1603, of March, old ſtyle, in the ſeventieth year of her age, 
and the forty-fourth of her Reign (1). 

Elizabeth's To diſplay in few words the Elogy of this illuſtrious 

Cbaratr. Queen, it ſeems to be ſufficient to obſerve, that her name 

is ſtill of Bleſſed Memory with the Engliſb, now when Flat- 

tery cannot be ſuppoſed to have any ſhare in the venera- 

tion they pay her. But Elizabeth baniſhed from England 

the Catholick Religion, and reſtored the Reformation. 

This alone was the cauſe that two Parties have been form- 


ed on her account, who mutually tax each other with 


flattery or animoſity. The Proteſtants, conſidering that 
this Queen was the ſole bulwark of their Religion, which 
probably without her would have been deſtroyed in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and perhaps in France and the 
Lotu- Countries, cannot forbear giving her great commen- 
dations, and feel themſelves inclined to excuſe her failings. 
For the ſame reaſon, the Roman Catholicks look upon her 
with another eye; nay, ſome have not ſcrupled to paint 
her in the blackeſt colours, and give her the moſt odious 
epithets. This makes it impoſſible to give her a charac- 
ter that ſhall pleaſe all the world. I ſhall content myſelf 
therefore with making ſome Reflections which will aſſiſt 
thoſe who ſeek only Truth, to paſs an impartial judgment 
on this famous Queen, free from party-paſſion and preju- 
dice. 
tler Ability, Elizabeth had great ſenſe, and a judgment naturally 
ſound and ſolid. This appeared in her whole conduct, 
from the beginning to the end of her Reign. Nothing 
ſhews her capacity more, than her addreſs in ſurmounting 


tion is any blemiſh to Elizabeth's reputation, that I rather 
believe it ought to be reckoned among her commendable 
qualities, | 


1603. 


Avarice is another failing imputed to her by her own c.,,;, 
friends, I will not deny that ſhe was too parſimonious, 4% 44, 


and upon ſome occaſions ſtuck too cloſe to her maxim, 


not to be at any expence but what was abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry. However in general I maintain, that her circumſtances 
required her, if not to be covetous, at leaſt not to part 
with her money, but with the greateſt caution, both to 
preſerve her People's affection, and inable her to withſtand 
her enemies. After all, whom did ſhe wrong by her 
extreme frugality? A dozen of hungry Courtiers, who 
would have been very glad ſhe had laviſh'd her treaſure, 
like the King her Father in the beginning of his Reign, 
As for the reſt of her Subjects, inſtead of having cauſe to 
complain of this pretended avarice, they had reaſon to be 
pleaſed with it, ſince it conſiſted not in robbing them 
of their property by illegal methods, as Henry VII. her 
Grandfather had done, but in husbanding her revenues 
and conſequently their own (3). | 


vn, 


She is alſo accuſed of not being ſo chaſte as ſhe affected Sande: 


to appear. Nay, ſome pretend, there are now in Eng- 
land the deſcendants of a Daughter ſhe had by the Earl of 
Leiceſter. But as hitherto no proof of this accuſation has 
been produced, it may be ſafely reckon'd among the ca- 
lumnies with which her reputation has been attack'd, as 
well during her life as after her death. 


upon ber 
Chaſtity, 


It is not ſo eaſy to juſtify her concerning the death of Nef 


the difficulties and troubles created by her enemies, eſpeci- the Queen of Scots. Here it muſt freely be owned that fe ro 
ally when it is conſidered what theſe enemies were, the ſhe ſacrificed equity, juſtice, and perhaps her own conſci- St 
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they ſay ſhe was a perfect Comedian. For my part, I 1 come now to Elizabetb's religion. I don't believe her Gn 
| don't pretend to deny that ſhe made great uſe of diffimula- being a true Proteſtant was ever queſtion'd. But as it was p,jyiu, 
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moſt powerful, the moſt artful, the moſt ſubtle, and the 
leaſt ſcrupulous in Europe (2). The bare naming of them 
is a ſufficient demonſtration. The Court of Rome under 
ſeveral Popes, Philip II. King of Spain, the Duke of Alva, 
Henry II. and Charles IX. Kings of France, Catherine de 
Medici, the Duke of Guiſe, the Cardinal of Lorrain, Mary 
Queen of Scots, all the Romiſb Clergy, and particularly the 
Jeſuits, Had her forces been proportionable to thoſe of her 
enemies united together, there would be nothing very ex- 


traordinary. Strength often ſupplies the want of capacity. 


But in what manner did ſhe withſtand fo potent, fo for- 
midable Enemies? It was by two or three Maxims which 


ſhe made the rule of her conduct, and from which ſhe 


never ſwerved: To make herſelf beloved by her people : To 

be frugal of her treaſure : To cheriſh diſſention amongſt her 
neighbours, If things are rightly conſidered, ſhe had no 

other way to ſecure herſelf. It cannot therefore be de- 

nied, that this is a clear evidence of her ability. But as her 

ability was never queſtioned, it is not this I am chiefly to 

deſcribe. On the contrary, her enemies have taken occa- 

ſion from thence to defame her, by repreſenting as vices 

Her Diſinu- diſguiſed, what her friends extol as ſo many virtues. They 
cation, pretend, that her ability conſiſted wholly in an overſtrain- 
ed diſſimulation, and a profound hypocriſy. In a word, 


tion, as well to the Courts of France and Spain as to the 
Queen of Scotland and the Scots. This would be deny ing a 
manifeſt truth. The Court of Rome was the only Court 
ſhe never difſembled with. I am alſo perſuaded, that be- 
ing ſo much concerned to gain the love and eſteem of her 
ſubjects, ſhe affected to ſpeak frequently, and with exag- 
geration, of her tenderneſs for them, and defired to have 
it believed, that ſhe did thro? an exceſſive love to her peo- 
ple, things wherein her own intereſt was moſtly concern'd, 
But the queſtion is to know, whether in her circumſtances 
her diſſimulation was blameable. What injury was it to 
her ſubjects to endeavour to perſuade them, ſhe loved them 
tenderly, ſince ſhe actually and really did whatever was 


neceſſary to convince them? As to foreigners, it muſt 


be carefully obſerved, that her diſſimulation and artifices 
tended not to invade their poſſeſſions, but to preſerve her 
own. Her enemies frequently attempted to deprive her 
both of Crown and Life, and ſhe ſaved both by her policy 
and diſſimulation. Where is the harm of ſuch a conduct? 
Can the diſſimulation and artifices which aim only at ſelf- 
preſervation, be, without extreme prejudice, confounded 
with the diſſimulation and artifices that tend to ſurpriſe 
the innocent, and invade the property of others; can 
theſe, I ays be conſidered upon the fame foot? For my 
part I am ſo far from thinking that this ſort of diſſimula- 


ence, to her ſafety. If Mary was guilty of her Husband's 


murder, as there is reaſon to believe, it belonged not to 


Elizabeth to puniſh her. And indeed it was not for 
that ſhe took away her life, but ſhe uſed that pretence to 


detain her in prifon, under the deceitful excuſe of mak- 


ing her innocence appear. On this occaſion her diſſimu- 


lation was blame-worthy, This firſt injuſtice ingaged 
her afterwards, to uſe numberleſs arts and devices to have 


a pretence to render Mary's impriſonment perpetual. . 
Hence aroſe at laſt the neceſſity of putting her to death 


on the ſcaffold. In ſhort, this exceſs of violence gave 


birth to more artifices and acts of diſſimulation to juſtify 


herſelf, and caſt the blame on the innocent. This, 


doubtleſs, is Elizabeth's great blemiſn, which manifeſtly 
proves to what height ſhe carried the fear of loſing a a 
tottering Crown. This continual fear and uneaſineſs, is 


what characteriſes her reign, becauſe it was the ſpring of 


almoſt all her actions. All that can be ſaid for El:zabeth, 


is, that the Queen of Scots and her friends had brought 
things to ſuch a point, that ane of the two Queens was 
to periſh, and it was natural that the weakeſt ſhould fall. 
But this does not excuſe El:zabeth's injuſtice to Mam, in 
detaining her in priſon, which had no other foundation 
than Elizabeth's fear concerning her Crown, 


her intereſt to be ſo, ſome have taken occaſion to doubt 


whether the zeal ſhe expreſſed for her religion, was the 
effect of her perſuaſion or policy. What may have oc- _ 


caſioned this doubt, is, that it clearly appears in her Hi- 
ſtory, that in aſſiſting the Proteſtants of France and the 


Netherlands, as well as thoſe of Scotland, ſhe had only 


temporal views, namely, her own ſafety and defence 
againſt impending invaſions. But it cannot thence be in- 


ferred, ſhe was not a good Proteſtant, or had no religion 
at all, fince tis not impoſſible that her religion ſhould agree 


with her temporal intereſt, All that can be faid, is, that 
ſhe happened ſometimes to prefer her temporal, before her 
religious concerns, | 


She is warmly accuſed of perſecuting the Catholicks, ent 
and putting ſeveral to death. Lis true, there were ſome , fle- 


that ſuffered death in her reign. But one may venture to ict. 


affirm, that none were puniſhed but for conſpiring againſt 
the Queen or State, or for attempting to deſtroy the Pro- 
teſtant Religion in England, and reſtore the Romyſb by 


violent methods. The Catholicks, who lived peaceably, 


were tolerated, tho* with ſome reſtraint as to the exerciſe 
of their religion, but with none as to their conſciences. 
If this may be called perſecution, what name ſhall be 
given to the ſufferings of the Proteſtants in the reign of 
Mary (4)? 935 


She lived ſixty nine years, fix monthe, and ſeven days; and reigned forty four years, four months, and eight days 3 and lies buried at Weſtminſter in 
{{-rry VIPs Chapel. Her Succeflor King James erected a ſtately Monument to her Memory, which the Reader may fee in Sandford, p. 319 her Epi- 


taphs are alſo in Spe:d, p. 881. 


2) Pope Stxtus V. uicd to ſpeak of Queen Elizabeth, and the King of Nawarre, as the only Princes that underſtood what it was to govern; and pro- 
fanely withed, he might enjoy her but one night, ſaying, they would beget a new Alexander the Great between them. Burnet's Ref. Tom. II. p. 417+ 


(3) She was not ſo covetous, but that four Subſidies having been granted her in one of her Parliaments, and finding that three would do her Buſine 
ſhe by Proclamation diſcharged the fourth, and ſo much of the other three as was not levied. Bobun Char. of Elix. p. 158. 

(4 The ſecular Prieſts themſelves ſhewed in their writings : That in the eleven firſt years of Queen Elixabetb's reign, 
Religion ; in ten years after the publication of Pope Pias V's Bull, not above twelve Prieſts had been put to death, and moſt of them for Treaſon, 


ls, 


net one Papiſt was perſecuted for 


till 


the year 1580, when the turbulent and reſtleſs Jeſuits firſt ſet foot in England ; and yet, in the ten next years after that, not above ſiſty Priefts were exe- 


cuted, and titty -five banihed. See Camden, p. 649. 
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150% The Presbyterians think alſo, they have reaſon to com- xzabeth's Character, I ſhall add, that ſhe was a good and 1501. 
plain of the Statute enacted in this Reign, which deprived illuſtrious Queen, with many virtues and noble qualities, 
them of Liberty of Conſcience, though they were Pro- and few faults. But what ſhe ought to be eſteemed for 
teſtants. I ſhalf not take upon me to determine, whether above all things, is, that ſhe cauſed the Engliſh to enjoy a 
they had cauſe to complain of this rigourf. T ſhall only telicity unknown to their Anceſtors, under moſt Sf Tha 
ſay, that, in my opinion, they had too much Obſtinacy, Kings her predeceſſors. This, doubtleſs, is the Teſt, by 
and their adverſaries too little Charity. ,--, | - which we are to judge of thoſe whom God has ſet over 


rl;-1b-th's To ſum up in two words what may: Jerve to form Eli- us. 
. Py an Indenture of the 2d. of Eliznheth, à pound weight of Go'd, of the old Standard, of 24 Carats 5 Grains and a half fine, was coined into 36 
pounds by tale ; namely, into 24 Sovereigns, at thirty Shillings à piece, or 48 Rials, at Meer S$hi/lings, or 72 Angels, at tex Sbillings a picce, or 144 
aH. Angels, at five Shillings a piece © And 2 pound weight of Crown Gold cf 22 Carats fine, and 2 Carats allay, wzs cored into 32 pounds by tale; 
namely, 33 Sovereigns at rventy-Shillinge a piece, vr 66 Half-Sovereigns at ten Sbiliggs à piece, or 132 Crowns at five ng a piece, or 264 Half 
Crowns. And a paund weight of the old Sterling Silver, vis. 11 Ounces 2 penny weight fine, and 18 penny-weight allay, was coined into 3 pounds by 
tale, bf Half-Shillings, Groats, Quarter- shillings, Half-Groats, Three Halt-penny-pieces, Pence, and Farthings —ln the 19th of her Reign, a pound 
of Gold, of the old Standard, was coined into 72 Angels, at ten Shillings a piece, 144 Helf Angels, at Jive Shilling; a piece, or 258 Quarter- Angele, a- 
mounting in tate to 36 pounds ; and a pound of old Sterling Silver, into Haif-Shillings, Threepences, Three-ha!t-penny, or Three Farthing- pieces, to mike 
three pounds by tale. And in the 2 5. into fixty Shillings, or into three pounds by tale. In the 26th, a pound Troy of old Standard Gold, was 
coined into 48 Nobles, at fifteen Hillinzs a piece, or 24 double Nobles, at rbirty Shi/lings a piece, making 36 pounds In the 35th year of this 
Reign, a pound weight of Gold of 22 Carats fine, and 2 Carats allay, was coined into 33 Sovereigns, at twwenry Shillings a piece, or 65 Halt-Sovereigns, 
or 132 Crowns, or 264 Half. Crowns, making 33 pounds by tale. In the 43d the pound weight of old Standard Gold, was coined into 73 Angels, 


at ten Shillingt a piece, or 146 Half Angels, or 292 Quarter- Angels, making 36 pounds, 10 Shillings in tale, and the pound weight cf G Ide of 22 Carats 
fine, and 2 Carats allay, into 33 Sovereigns and a half, at rverty Shillings a piece, or 67 Halft-Sovere'gns, or 134 Crowns, or 268 Halt Crowns, making 
33 pounds, ten Shillings in tale; and the pound weight of old Standard Silver, into three poundz, two Shillings by tale; vis. into Crowns, Half: Crowns, 
dhillinge, Six-pences, Two- pences, Pence, and Half-pence. | 
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The Corruptions which the laſt year of Henry VIII. had brought into the Engliſh Money, were not quite rooted out till Queen Elizabeth's Reign; but 


her firſt buſineſs waz to mark all the baſe Pieces, either with a Greyhound, Portcluſe, Lion, Harp, Roſe, or Fleur-de-lis. Her Gold Goins, as appears 
from the foregoing Indentures, were, Sovereigns, Half-Sovereigne, or Rials, Nobles, double Nobles, Angels, Half- Angels, Pieces of an Angel and a half, 
and three Angels, Crowns, and Half. Crowns. The Sovereign has, on one fide, the Queen's Figure, in Armour and Ruff, Hair diſheveled, crowned w'th 
the Imperial Crown of England, ( conſiſting of the double Arch, as born ever ſince; all, except Henry VI, having born it before her, with the ſingle Arch.) 
ELIZABETH. DG ANG FRA ET HIB REGINA. Reverſe, the Arms crowned between E. R. a Wool-pack the Mark, SCVTVM, FIDEL. 
PROTEGET. EAM. (Fig. 1.) the Half Sovereign has her Head, as upon the Shilling. The Angel has her Titles as before; Reverſe, the Ship and 

Arms, with E. and a Roſe, DNI- FACTVM. EST. ISTVD. ET. EST. MIRABI. The double Roſe-Noble, or Roſe-Rial, which is a noble Medal, 
has on one fide, the Queen in her Robes and Crown, Scepter, and Ball, upon her Throne, at her Feet a Portcluſe, ELIZABETH. D. G. ANG. FRA, 
ET. HIB. REGINA. Reverſe, a large Roſe filling the Area, with the Arms in the Center A. DNO. FAC TV. EST. ISTVD. ET. MIRAB. IN. 
OCVL. NRIS.——— Queen Elizabeth's Silver Money are Crowns, Half. Crowns, Shillings, Six-pences, Groats, Three pences, Two-pences, Pennies, 
Penny Half-peanies, Half-pence, and Farthings, all of Silver; for there was no Braſs or Copper- Money coined in England before James I, This Sikver- 
Money, from the Crown to the Three-pence, is the ſame, wiz. ELIZABETH. D. G. ANG. FRA. ET. HIB. RECINA. Reverſe, the Arms and 
POSVI, Ce. On the Crown and Half-Crown, ſhe appears with the Ball and cepter, (Fig. 2.) which latter never appeared upon the Monies from the 
Reign of Henry Ill. The Shilling: are of ſeveral kinds, ſome with a Croſs croſlet, another with a Dove, or Drake upon it, which laſt is ſaid to be in 
memory of Sir Francis Drake's Voyage round the World ; a third very fair, mill'd, a Star the Mint-mark, ( Fig. 4.) The Portcluſe-Shilling and Crown- 
Piece, both which are very rare, inſtead of the Queen's head, have the Arms crowned between E. R. and ELIZABETH. D. G. ANG. FR. ET. HB. 
REGINA. Reverſe, a Portcullice crown'd, and POSVI, Cc. an Annulet the Mint-mark. The $S:x-pences are of different Mints, at the Shillings ; ſome 
with a Roſe behind the Queen's Head, another mark'd with the Be/gick Lion upon the Queen's Breaſt. Of Groats there are the Drake, Star, or Mill'd, 
and Croſs croſlet, Mint; marks, Cc. Of the Three-pences, ſome have a Croſs, others a Sword for the Mint-mark, others the Star, Cinque-foil, Pheon, Cc. 
all having the Rofe behind the Head, and Motto as the larger Pieces. The Tevo-pence has two Dots behind the Head, E. D. C. ROSA. SINE. SPINA. 
Reverſe, the Arms, and CIVITAS LONDON. The Three Half. penny Piece ( coined by this 5 onhy,) has the Roſe without the Queen's head, 
CIVITAS EBORACI. The Pennies have the ſame Inſcription about the Queen's head; Reverſe, the Arms, and CIVITAS LONDON. Ot theſe there 
are with the Drake, Creſcent, Croſs croſlet, Tun, Figure II. and Annulet. They are from fix Grains and a half, to ten and a half. The Farthings have 
all the Roſe on each fide, and weigh from three to five Grains. Beſides theſe, Elixabeth coined alſo Iriſp Money, namely, Shillings called Harpers, 
from the Arms of that Kingdom, viz. three Harps crowned on the Reverſe, ( Fig. 5.) | 
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HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


B O O KEK xv 
The Reign of IAM ES 1; Containing the Space of two and twenty Years, and three Days. 


* — — 


My breathed her laſt, but the Council 
proclaim met to conſult about the meaſures 
_ - that were to be taken in the preſent 
. juncture. The Queen, who had de- 
Stow, layed to name her Succeſſor till the 
end of her days, at laſt declared, 

the King of Scotland was to aſcend 

the Throne of England after her, and 

it was not doubted but her Will agreed with this declara- 

tion. So, the Council deemed it neceſſary, before all 

things, to be aſſured of it, by peruſing the Will, which 

was immediately opened, and found to confirm what the 

4 Queen had declared by word of mouth. The King of 


XVI. 494. Scotland had therefore in his perſon a threefold Right, 
which rendered his Title indiſputable. The firſt was what 
is called in England, a Parliamentary Right, which de- 

_ rived its validity from the Act of Parliament, ſecuring the 
Crown to Henry VII. and his Heirs. The ſecond was 
Hereditary Right, for this Prince was the neareſt relation, 
and natural Heir to Elizab:th, Theſe two Rights were 
farther ſtrengthened by the Queen's Will, which made the 
third. So, the Council readily judged, he ought to be 

Stow. acknowledged for King of England. This reſolution be- 

sretimod. ing imparted to the Lord-Mayor of London, the new 
King was proclaimed by the name of Fames I, ſix hours 
after the Queen's death. | 

James „ Though the Council had been careful to ſend the King 

—_— 6 bis the firſt news of his acceſſion to the Crown of England, 

Acceſſion ro Sir Robert Carey, the Lord Hunſdon's youngeſt Son, found 

che Crown means to be before them (1). James, who impatiently 

4 * expected the news, received it however without altering 


Welden His countenance, the Queen's illneſs having been long e- 


24. AME S I 


LIZ AB ETH had no ſooner 


ceſſion, if his conduct diſpleaſed her. 


nough to afford him time to be compoſed, when the news 
ſhould arrive, Nevertheleſs, he could not forbear lifting 
up his eyes to heaven, probably to thank God for the fa- 
vour he had long 


keeping him in hopes, but in ſuch a manner, that ſhe 
ſeemed to reſerve the power of depriving him of the Suc- 
ames's correſpon- 
dence with the Earl of E/ex, which, though connived at, 
was not unknown to the Court of England, might give him 
ſome apprehenſions. Beſides, Elizabeth never loved him; 
whether becauſe he was Son to her mortal enemy, or had 
ſhown too much impatience to poſſeſs the Crown of Eng- 
land; or in fine, by reaſon of his inclination to the Ca- 
tholicks. All theſe reaſons made this Prince very uneaſy, 
in the expectation of a Crown which his birth intitled him 
to, but which, however, he might have loſt, had Elixa- 
beth been pleaſed to take meaſures to deprive him of it. 
The news of the Queen's death could not then but be agree- 
able to him, ſince, by his correſpondence with one of the 
chief Miniſters, he was affured ſhe had done nothing to 
his prejudice, _ 


_ Preſently after Carey's arrival, came Sir Charles Percy Stow. 
and Thomas Somerſet, who, by order of the Council of 


England, notified to him the Queen's death, and the Coun- 
cil's diligence in proclaiming him (2). Theſe were quickly 
followed by Sir Thomas Lake, who was ſent by the Coun- 
cil to inform him of the ſtate and condition 

Realm (3). | 


Whilſt the news of his acceſſion to the Crown was car-. a e. 
rying to the King, the Engliſh were reflefting on the alte- — 


rations which the Queen's death was likely to produce. 


(1) The Lord Hwnſden's Father married Ann Boleyn's Siſter. Sir Robert's Brother, George Lord Hunſdon, was Lord Chamberlain of the Queen's Houſhold, 
and Privy Counſellor 3 and his Brother Sir Fobn was Governor of Berwick. Dugdale's Haren. Vol. II. p. 397, Pur 10 

b N s Letter to him begins with theſe pompous words, Right high, right cxcellent and mighty Prince, and our dread Sovereign Lord, e. 
See trſwood, p. 473: | 

(3) Several other Perſons of diſtintion came to pay their reſpects to him, and among the reſt Fobn Peyton, ( Son of Sir Fobs Peyton Lieutenant of the 


The, 


Tower f London) whom he knighted, being the firtt oa whom he conferred that honour, Stow, p. 848. 


1 


expected, not without great anxiety. E- pu chen 
lixabeth would never poſitively declare, ſhe intended to — 1 - 
name him for her Succeſſor. She contented herſelf with “ 
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Origenal Fainting un the Palace of Hampton Cue. | "Were See 2 
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Book XVIII. 


iCo3. The People in general lamented the loſs of their Queen. 
They had been happy under her, and were not ſure their 
happineſs would continue in the new Reign, A King of 
Scotland on the Throne of England, was to moſt no pleaſing 
object. Beſides, fince James was of age, he had given no 
very advantagious idea of himſelf, His unſteadineſs, his 
weakneſs for his Favorites, his inclination to the Catho- 
licks, of which, on ſeveral occaſions, he had given viſible 
marks, were not qualities apt to prepoſſeſs the Exgliſb in 
his favour, It was hoped, however, he would tread in the 
ſteps of the illuſtrious Queen, his immediate predeceflor, 
becauſe it was thought he could not follow a better courſe, 
and what is deſired is eaſily believed. As for the deceaſed 
Queen's Minifters and Courtiers, the good and welfare of 
the Realm was what leaſt affected them, Every one was 
wholly intent upon gaining the favour of the Succeſſor. 
Towards the end of the late Reign, there were two fac- 
tions at Court, the one conſiſting of E/ex's friends, and 
the other of his enemies. The firſt was entirely humbled 
. by the death of their Head ; and the other had fo far the 
Ji, Robert aſcendant, that they abſolutely ruled in the Council, Sir 
© cecilwas Robert Cecil, Secretary of State, and ſecond Son of the 
= deuxed % late Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, was at the head of this 
2 SS bit Party. But this politick Courtier, foreſeeing, that after 
beth's de. the Queen's death his Party could not fail of ſinking, 
ceaſe. ſince King James conſidered the Earl of Eſex as his 
Weldon. martyr, had taken timely meaſures for his ſupport. Be- 
fore the Queen's deceaſe, he had devoted himſelf to the 
King of Scotland, and held a private correſpondence with 


>. 662, means, he had ſecured that Prince's favour, though it was 
not without danger of loſing the Queen's, had ſhe known 
his ſecret practices (1). He was the only Man of his 
Party that had gained the new King's favour, which he 
fo artfully cultivated, that in the end he became his Prime 
Miniſter. | | | 
7he Hen: There was alſo another thing which engaged the atten- 
and Fears tion of the Engliſh, namely, the affair of Religion. The 
of the En- King's Conduct in Scotland gave occation for ſundry reflec- 
1 „tions, which kept People in uncertainty, none knowing 
Religion, poſitively what was to be hoped or feared. James was 
»pced born of Roman Catholick Parents, but being taken from 
25 his Mother in his infancy, had been educated in the Pro- 
teſtant Religion, and always profeſſed it. On the other 
hand, the Religion he had been brought up in, though 
Proteſtant, differed a little from the Religion eſtabliſhed in 
England, if not in Doctrine, at leaſt in Diſcipline, and 
ſome other points of external worſhip, which were conſi- 
dered by the two Churches as very important, In a 
word, it was the Presbyterian or Puritanical Religion. In 
fine, this Prince had ſhown on numberleſs occaſions, that 
he was far from being an enemy to the Romiſb Religion. 
All this formed a certain contraſt, which bred an univer- 
ſal ſuſpenſe. The Catholicks hoped to meet, under his 
Government, with gentler treatment, and more indulgence 
than under Elizabeth, nay, they carried their expectations 
much farther. The Presbyterians flattered themſelves, that 
James, who had been educated in their Religion, would 
promote the reforming of the Church of England upon 
the plan of that of Scotland, and hoped ſhortly to ſee the 
downfal of the Ecclefiaſtical Hierarchy. Finally , the 
Church-:f- England- Men thought to have reaſon to expect, 
that the new King would conform to their Religion, fince 
it was eſtabliſhed by Law. But after all, the hopes of the 
three Parties could not but be mixed with fears, ſince the 
King had not yet declared, Such were the ſentiments of 
the Engliſh, concerning their new King, whom as yet they 
knew only by report. 
[ames ſees . As foon as James was informed by the perſons ſent from 
aut for Eng. the Council of England that he was proclaimed, he diſ- 
_ patched Aon to acquaint the Privy Counſellors, that he 
p-819, Oe. Was Preparing for his journey, and accordingly he left 
$potiewocd. Scotland the 5th of April, eleven days after Elizabeth's 
Weldon. death. The principal Scotch Lords, by whom he was at- 
tended into England, were the Duke of Lenox, the Earl 
of Mar, the Lord Hume, and the Lord Kinloſs, with ſe- 


veral others of leſs diſtinction, but who afterwards were pro- 


ſays Stor, p. 822. 


Seat of the preſent Earls of Salisbury. See above, p. 51. Note (1). 


Nh 


care beforehand to gain his favour, and the King's beha- 
wien. him, to inform him of what paſſed at Court. By this 
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moted to Engliſh Honours and Dignities, He ſpent above 1607, 

a month in his journey from Edinburgh to London (2), 

where he arrived the 7th of May. He had no ſooner en- It :« re. 

tered England, but the People ſtrove to demonſtrate their ', 7h 

reſpect by magnificent entertainments in all the Towns he 42. 

paſſed through. Such were their acclamations, their wiſhes Specs. 

for his proſperity, their praiſes and joy for his arrival, that Vn 

an honeſt plain Scotchman could not forbear ſaying, This © 

People will fpoil a gud King, Mean while, the multitudes Plan- 

which flocked from all parts to ſee their new Sovereign, 7% . 

grew at laſt fo troubleſome to him, that he was forced to ple ron 

ſet bounds to their curioſity by a Proclamation. This was 67g *« 

very ſurprizing to the People, who did not underſtand that . Ce, 

a little inconveniency ſhould hinder the King from receiv- Detec, | 

ing the reſpects of his new Subjects. But perhaps this was 

owing to the King's fear, that among the crowd ſome aſ- 

ſaſſin might lurk, and attempt upon his life. It may be 

too, he had a mind to accuſtom his Subjects not to be 

too familiar with their Sovereign. Be this as it will, it did 

not hinder the people from paying him every where the 

reſpect due to him, and expreffing great ſatisfaction to ſee 

him paſs, in order to be ſeated on the Throne. | 
At York, moſt of the Engliſb Lords came and paid 74. Engl. 

him their homage. Among theſe was Secretary Cecil, Lords meer 

who was now conſidered as out of favour, becauſe he had we" ns 

been E/ex's ſworn enemy. But great was the ſurptize, Cecil is «eel! 

when the King received him with extraordinary marks eee. 

of eſteem. This gave occaſion to ſuſpect, he had taken a 8 

viour to him afterwards confirmed the ſuſpicion. Some Osborn. 

accuſe this Lord of inſpiring the King with the deſign of 

ſetting himſelf above the laws, and not ſuffering the Par- 

liament to ſhare the ſupreme authority with him. At James's De- 

leaſt, it is certain, James's chief care, after his acceſſion, fg" to main. 

was to maintain the prerogative Royal in its utmoſt extent, allo 

nay, to carry it higher than any of his predeceſſors. He yogative. 

muſt, at the time I am now ſpeaking of, have conceived 1 bang a 

a larger notion than had been hitherto formed, of the power ©*772%* 

of an Engli/h King, fince when he came to Newark he Trial. 

ordered a Cut-purſe to be hanged by his ſole warrant, and Stow _ 

without trial. It cannot be denied that this was beyond 00G EN 

the lawful power of a King of England, and directly con- 

trary to the privileges of the Engliſb Nation. Probably, 

care was taken to warn him of the ill effects ſuch illegal 

acts might produce among the people, ſince he refrained 

from them ever aſter. | | | 
On the 3d of May he came to Theobald's, Secretary y, e . 

Cecil's Houſe (3), where he ſtayed ſome days. Here the Theobald z. 

Council came to pay their reſpects to him, and here paſſed 

what was moſt remarkable in his journey till his arrival 


at London, When he was about to leave Scotland, he ſent Stow. 


Carey to tell the Privy-Counſellors, that his intention was 
to continue every man in his poſt, However, at his com- He de 
ing to Theobald's, he encreaſes their number with ſeveral”: 


and Englih _ 


others, moſt of whom were Scots, his deſign being, as he «©; Privy. 
more plainly ſhowed afterwards, to make but one King- 1 
dom of England and Scotland. The new Scorch Counſel- Wilen. 
lors were the Duke of Lenox, the Earl of Mar, the Stow. 
Lord Hume (4), and Sir James Elphin/ton [his Secretary.] 
He nominated alſo two Angliſb Noblemen, the Lords 
Zouch, and Burleigh, Secretary Cecil's eldeſt brother. I H. careſs 
find likewiſe that at the ſame time or preſently after, he 7 Howard | 
admitted into his Council the Earls of Northumberland and 11. 
Cumberland (5), the Lords Thomas and Henry Howard, the Wilſon. 
one ſon, the other brother to the late Duke of Norfolk, of Weldon. 
whom the firſt was a ſuſpected, the laſt a known Papiſt, but 
upon the King's arrival he had embraced the Proteſtant 
Religion, The King's gratitude to the Hæward-Family, 
who, for the ſake of the Queen his Mother, were in diſ- 

race in the late Reign, did not ftop there. The Lord 
Thomas was made Earl of Swfolk, and then Lord Trea- 

ſurer, and the Lord Henry was created ſome years after 

Earl of Northampton. Moreover, Philip Earl of Arundel, 

the late Duke of Norfo/#'s eldeſt fon, having loſt his titie 

by his condemnation, though Elizabeth gave him his life, 

the King created his Son Thomas, Earl of Arundel and 

Surrey (6). Thus the King's regard for the Duke of 

| Norfal's 


(1) The perſon that managed Cecil's correſpondence at the Court of Scotland, was Bruce, a younger Brother of a noble Family in Scotland, who carried the 
matter with ſuch addreſs and ſecrecy, that all the great men in Eng/and, without knowing of one another's doing it, and without the Queen s ſuſpeCting any 
thing, ſigned in writing an engagement to aſſert and ſtand by the King ot Scots right of Succeſſion. Burnet's Hiſt. p. 8. Cecil was very like to have been diſ- 
covered a little before the Queen's death. Being in the Coach with her as the was taking the air, on Black-bearh, a Poſt from Scotland came by. Where- 
upon the Queen ſtopped her Coach to receive the Packet. Cecil dreading ſome of his ſecret conveyances might be diſcovered, and having a ready wit, haſtily 
calls for a Knife to cut it open. But juſt ag he was going to do ſo, he pretended it had a very naſty ſmell, and ought to be aired before her Majeſty ſaw it. 

Which the Queen, miſtruſting nothing, and hating ill ſcents of all things, ordered to be done. Wilſon, p. 662. Comp!. Hift. | 
(2) At Hitchinbrooke, in Huntingdonſhire, he was more handſomly received and entertained by Sir Oliver Cromwel!, than he had been all the way before, 


(3) The King bought this Houſe afterwards e It belongs now to the Duke of Portland. Rapin. The King gave in exchange for it Hatfield Houſe, the 


(4) And Sir George Hume, afterwards Earl of Dunbar, and the Lord Nie. Stow, p. $22. 
. (5) Henry Percy, and George Clifford. Rapin ſays, by miſtake, it was the Earl of #e/fmore/and. 
(6) To avoid confuſion, it will be proper to continue the account of the numerous Howard Family, from page 831. Vol. I, | 
| 3d Duke of Norfolk, married, 1. Ann, Daughter of King Edward IV, by whom he had Themas, who died younge 2. Elizabeth, Daughter of Edward 
Stafford Duke of Buckingham, by whom he had Henry Earl of Surrey, beheaded 13. Henry VIII; and Thomas, created Viicount Howard of Bindon, 1. Eli- 
b, -—— The faid Henry married Frances, Daughter of Fobn de Vere Earl of Oxford, and by her had Thema: the 4th Duke of Norfolk, ( reſtored 1. Mey, 
| | | 2 


Thomas Hooard, the 
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1603. Neorfolfs family, plainly ſhowed what he thought of Eli- 
zobeth's treatment of that Duke and his Houſe. *T was 
not in this alone that he exnrefſed his reſentment againſt 

a r:fuſss the late Qucen. Upon all occaſions he affected to ſhow, 
eo Fein it was only out of policy that he had whilſt ſhe lived, con- 
fr Eliza. cealed his averſion for her. The moſt notable mark he 
beth, gave of it, was, that he neither went into mourning him- 
ſelf nor would admit any perſon. to his preſence in a mourn- 
ing- Habit. 
He is - From the King's arrival in England to his departure 
wiſh of H- from Theebald's, he made about two hundred Knights, and 
ee ſome days after his coming to London, he made many 
wilſon. more. As [{lizabeth had been ſparing in the diſtribu- 
ar tion of Honours, with which Sovereigns are wont to re- 
be raing ward the merit and ſervices of their ſubjects, her ſucceſſor 
on the contrary, beſtowed them with a liberal, or rather 
profuſe, hand, Never had the like number of Knights, 
Barons, and Earls been made in any former Reign. 
wWilſen This occaſion'd a ſatirical Libel, entituled, A help for weak 
memories to retain the names of the Nobility (1. The truth 
is, James made ſo many Knights and Peers, particularly 
in the firſt years of his Reign, that ſuch a help was very 
Echard, neceſſary. Indeed it is pretended, the current of honour 
was ſo ſtopped in Elizabeth's Reign, that ſcarce a County 
had Knights enough to make a jury (2). 
Beſides the three Howards, Thomas Sackville, Lord 
Buckhur/t and Higzh-Treafurer, was made Earl of Dorſet ; 
May 20. Sir Rebert Cecil was at firſt created Baron of Z//ingdon, 
July 21. then Viſcount Cranburne, and afterwards Earl of Salisbury; 
and Philip Herbert, the Earl of Pembrcke's brother, was 
made Earl of Menigomery. I confine my ſelf to theſe, be- 
cauſe their names moſt frequently occur in the beginning 
April 10. of this Reign (3). I muſt alſo add, that the Earl of South- 
Camd. Anne ampton who had been condemned to dye, and the Earl of 
0 Eſjex's ſon, were reſtored to their eſtates and honours be- 
James fore the King reached Londim. But the Lords Grey, Cob- 
coldiy e-. ham, Carew (4), and Sir Walter Raleigh who had been 
ror a enemies to the Earl of Ee, were very coldly received 
mies. by the King. Theſe four Courtiers of Elizabeth had not 
Wilſon. a little contributed to the Earl of Eſex's death, as well as 
ſecretary Cecil; but this laſt, as T obſerved, had wiſely 
gained the King's favour. Nothing could more plainly 
ſhow that the King conſidered the Earl of Efex as his 
Martyr, as he himſelf called him, than his gracious recep- 
tion of the Earl of Southampton when that Lord came to 
wait on him. This was publickly owning that he ap- 
proved of theſe two Lords Conſpiracy, the intent of which 
was to ſet him on the throne before the Queen's death. 
This gained him no credit with the diſintereſted. But 
from that very time he began to liſten to the flatteries of 
his Courtiers, who extolled all his actions to the skies, and 
that continued but too much throughout his whole Reign, 
He bas « King James, with good natural parts, had a great ſhare 
great Idea of Learning. He was able to form the Plan of a good 
Ar dota Government, the general Maxims whereof he perfectly 
R. Coke. knew. But his averſion to war, his weakneſs for his Favo- 
rites, certain prejudices he had imbibed, wherein all that ap- 
proached him helped to confirm him, ever hindered him 
from putting his Theory in practice. He was perſwaded, 
that the authority of Sovereigns over their Subjects was un- 
limited, and that all Monarchical Government ought to be 
abſolute, not conſidering that theſe maxims cauld not be 
applied to the Government of England, without deſtroying 
the conſtitution, Moreover he was ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed 
He is very in favour of his own merit and capacity. As ſoon as his 
- much flate= Courtiers diſcovered his genius and character, they failed 
rered up9% not to attack him in the moſt ſenſible part. That is, they 
that account, . 6 . 
Coke, p. 8. took all occaſions to applaud his wiſdom, learning, parts, 
and to talk in the higheſt ſtrain of the Regal power. As 
this pleaſed him infinitely, ſo it was the beſt way to gain 
his favour. Hence aroſe ſeveral expreſſions little known 
in the former Reigns, but which were common in this. 


Heine The King was called the Salomon of the age, and ſtiled his 


2 ＋ Sacred Majeſty, and theſe flattering Titles, which he gree- 
Hereaizary dily received, confirmed him more in his prejudices. He 


A had one amongſt the reſt which greatly influenced his 
* Co To Ig : | 


and beheaded for attempting to marry the Qren of Scott) and Henry made Earl of Northampton, 1. James I. 
Wives, 1. Mary, Daughter and Coheir of Herry Earl of Arundel, who was Mother of Philip Earl of Arundel. 2. Margaret, Daughter of Thomas Lord 
Aualiy, and Mother of Thomas, created Earl ot Juf/o/k, 1. Fames I. and of William made Lord Howard of Naworth-Caftle, 1. James |. 
laid Philip Earl of Arundel, had a Son named Thomas, who was reſtored, 1. Janes I. This Thomas was Father, 1ft. of Henry. 3. cf William, cre- 
ated Viſcount Stafford in 1640, The laſt Thomas was Father of Thomas, the 5th Duke of Norfolk, 13. Char. II. and of Henry created Earl of Ner- 
The atorementioned Tomas Earl of Suffolk had ſeven Sons; 1. Theophilus, who ſucceeded him: 2. Thomas created Earl of Berk» 
The aboveſaid William Lord Howard of Naworth-Caſtie, was Father of tb lip, and 
he of RMlliam, who was Father of Charies created Earl of Carli/le, in 1661. Dugdale's Baron, Vol. II. 


wich in 1983, 
[ire 1629. 7. Edward, made Lord Howard of Eſcrick 1629, 


(1) It was only a fort of Pœſuil poſted up in St. Paul's. Wrikſon, p. 665. 
(2) Rapin by miſtake ſays, to ſerve in Parliament. 


(J) Betides thefe, he made Sir Robert Sidney Baron of Penhurſt, Sir William Knelles Baron of Grayes, and Sir Edward Notton Baron of Marley. And af- 
terwarCs, While Preparations were making for his Coronation, which was performed the 25th cf July, in the heat of a Plague, he created Sir {bomas 
Egerton (Lord Chauceilor ) Baron of Elleſmere, Sir William Ruſſel Baron of Thornaugh, Sir Henry Grey Baron of Groby, Sir John Petre Baron of Writtie, 
Sir John Harringtæn Baron of Exton, Sir Henry Danvers Baron of Dant , Sir Tema Gerard Baron of Gerard- Bromley, Sir Robert S enſer Baron ef Norm- 


Leigbten. Mien, p. 664. Camd. Ann. p. 641. 


(4) There, was no ſuch Lord as the Lord Carew, Sir George Carew, (who had ſerved in Jreland three years, and wicte an account of the memorable 
Paitiges which happened there in that time)] was now in favour, and one of thoſe that were ſent to fetch the Queen; he was made Laron of C/pton, 


3. Jae. and Earl of {otneſs, 1. Car I. Dug dale's Baron, Vol. II. p- 423. 
3, See the Reigus of Richard Il and Henry VII. Rapin, 
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whole adminiſtration. And that was, he very believed he 
was come to the Crown of England ſolely by Hereditary 
Right, and could not bear, it ſhould be thought he was 
obliged to Queen Elizabeth, or that his title proceeded 
from any Act of Parliament, If this had been only a 
ſpeculative notion, it would not have much difurbed the 
Engliſh, But he drew from this principle terrible conſe- Fenn, 
quences, tending to no leſs than arbitrary power, and of““ draws. 
courſe to the ſubverſion of the Engliſb conſtitution. From Hh Gon. 1 
his being King by Hereditary Right he inferred, that his Wes B 
will ought to be the ſole rule of the Government, and . 
conſidered as undeniable truths, all the wild affertions of 
certain Writers concerning the Regal power, This pre- 
tended Hereditary Right, with its conſequences, were the 5 
fountain of the diviſions which began in this Reign, be- * 
tween the King and Parliament, and which continued du— 1 
ring the three ſollowing Reigns. This alſo gave birth to the j 
Tory and Whig factions, who worry one another to this 
very day, It is requiſite therefore, for the Reader's in- | 
formation, to obſerve, before we proceed, that this Here- 1 
ditary Right by which James I. pretended to reign, was . 
not ſo indifputable as he then did, and as many ſtill do, 1 
imagine it. | * 
In the firſt place, no law can be produced on which ,,,,,.. Þ 
may be founded the Hereditary Succeſſion of the Crown te $u«y;- | 
of England. Secondly, there are many Precedents in the * * 4% 
Englih Hiſtory which ſhow that the Parliament aſſumed a Earn 
power to diſpoſe of the Crown, and ſettle the Succeſſion = — 
without any regard to the next Heir, In the third place, more 4H 
Kings, ſince the Conqueſt, have mounted the Throne by | FH 
virtue of Acts of Parliament, or ſome other means, than BH 
by Hereditary Right. The four firſt eſpecially, namely, = 
William the Conqueror, William Rufus, Henry I, and Ste- 
phen, moſt certainly came not to the Crown by this right, 
When was it then that the Crown became Hereditary ? 
It is their buſineſs who maintain this opinion, to point out 
the time. In the fourth place, of all the Kings from 
William the Conqueror to James I. there was not one who 
had leſs right to the Crown than Henry VII, before he 
was confirmed by the Parliament (5). It was therefore 
from the Parliament's Confirmation, rather than from 
Henry the Seventh's Hereditary Right that James I. could 
derive his own Title. Laſtly, if ſome inſtanges may be pro- 
duced of Kings ſucceeding from Father to Son, and if from 
thence it be inferred, it was by Hereditary Right, it will 
alſo be eaſy to ſhow that this Right vaniſhes when traced 
to the Source. For example, if it be ſuppoſed that Elixa- 
beth, Mary, Edward VI, and Henry VIII, came to the 
Crown by Hereditary Right, though there would be much 
to be ſaid concerning the two Queens, the fountain of 
this Right ſprings from Henry VII, who was Heir neither 
of the Houſe of York, nor the Houſe of Lancaſter. Hen- 
ry VI, and Henry V. ſucceeded from Father to Son, to 
Henry IV, who was not the next Heir of Richard II. 
Edward III. could not ſucceed Edward II. his Father, 
who was yet alive, by Hereditary Right. Edward II, 
Edward I, and Henry III, form the longeſt Hereditary 
Succeſſion from Father to Son that occurs in the Englyh 
Hiſtory ; but they derived their Right from John Lack- 
land, who certainly was not Richard I's next Heir, I 
paſs over in filence the former Kings, becauſe the thing is 
too evident to need any farther explication, Thus of 
twenty three Kings from the Conqueſt to James I, above 
one half at leaſt did not aſcend the Throne by Hereditary 
Right. As for thoſe who ſucceeded from Father to Son, 
and may be ſuppoſed to have reigned by Hereditary Right, 
they could ſupport their Right of Succeſſion only by Acts 
of Parliament, adjudging the Crown to ſome one of- their 
Anceſtors, contrary to Hereditary Right. How then can 
the Hereditary Succeſſion of the Crown of England be in- 
diſputably eſtabliſhed ? It follows from what has been ſaid, 
that nothing is more uncertain than the Right by which 
the Kings of England reigned from the Conqueſt, to the 
time of Fames I, ſince it is not poſſible to lay down any 
undoubted principle upon this head, It is much eaſier to 
combat all the different opinions concerning the Succeſſion, 
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than to eſtabliſh any one by ſolid and undeniable reaſons. 
J ſhall add here in confirmation of what I have ſaid, that 
the Kings who were reckoned the wiſeſt and moſt able, 
took care to have their Titles confirmed by the Parlia- 
ment, when they believed them liable to any objections. So 
James I. in reſolving to eſtabliſh this pretended Hereditary 
Right, was the firſt cauſe of the Troubles which afflicted 
England, and which are not yet ceaſed. 

This Prince's choice of the Miniſters who were to ma- 
nage the publick Affairs, greatly conduc'd to cheriſh his 
high conceit of his perſonal qualities, and of the Regal Au- 
thority. The firſt was Sir Robert Cecil, afterwards Earl, 
of Salisbury. This Lord, who had been Efjex's ſworn 

enemy, knowing how much the King was concerned in 
that Earl's diſgrace, found no better way to keep in his 
favour than by flattering him continually, and making his 
court to him, by talking of kingly Government according 
to his notions. He was accuſed at leaſt of inſpiring him 
with ſentiments very diſadvantagious to the People and 
Parliament. He was in other reſpects a man of a great 
genius, conſummate prudence, vaſt capacity, and perfectly 
acquainted with the ſtate and intereſt of the nation. The 
Earls of Suffolk and Northampton, the one Lord-Cham- 
berlain, the other Lord-Keeper, were much inferior to 
the Earl of Salisbury in parts and ability. But tis pre- 
tended they were Papiſts in their hearts, and as the Catho- 
lick Religion could be reſtored in England but by an arbi- 
trary power, they earneſtly laboured to indulge the King 
in his notions concerning the regal Authority. To theſe 
three Lords the King chiefly committed the management 
of his affairs. All the reſt of the Courtiers followed the 
{ame method, and emulouſly ſtrove to gain the King's 
tavour, by a blind ſubmiſſion to his Will, 

. (edi ſw Shortly after the King's arrival at London, he ſent a 

„% len numerous train of Lords and Ladies (1) into Scotland to 

Ce, Attend the Queen and his Children, who were ready to 
, He had three Children, namely, Henry 


1603. 


Ne King's 
Miniſters 
fatter him 
7 reat ly. 
Olborn. 


Weldon» 


Weldcn- 


4% 2. come to him. 
deo god. nine years old, Elizabeth, and Charles (2). This laſt, 
5% being indiſpoſed, was left in Scotland till September the 
p. 823. Next year. (Ee | 
Ilge Tho. Whilſt the Queen was on her journey, the King re- 
n 4znzed, membred, he had complained to Elizabeth of Valentine 
Jung + Thomas, who had flandered her, and was now in priſon. 
n. It is not known wherein this flander conſiſted, but 
| whatever it was, about a month after the King's arrival, 
Thomas was ordered to be brought upon his Trial, and 
received ſentence of death for conſpiring againſt Elizabeth, 
and ſome of her Council (3). | | 


| He Marguiſ: About the ſame time, and before the Queen's arrival, the 
f 100. Marquiſs of Reſny came from the King of France, to con- 
Wage 


<ully' gratulate the King upon his acceſſion to the Crown of 


_ Mem. England, He had expreſs orders from the King his Ma- 


ſter to appear in mourning with all his train, at his firſt 
audience: But he was told, he would diſoblige the King, 

who would doubtleſs look upon this affectation as a re- 

proach for not going himſelf into mourning for the Queen, 

The Marquiſs ſays in his Memoirs, that the King being at 

table, boaſted publickly, that for ſeveral years before Eli- 

zabeth's death, it was he properly that governed England, 

and that no reſolution was taken in the Council but by 

his direction. He would perhaps have been nearer the 

| truth, had he ſaid, Elizabeth governed Scotland and him- 
Thid, ſelf too, without his perceiving it. The French King's 
deſign was not only to congratulate the King, His chief 
aim in ſending the Marquiſs of Ruy his Favorite, was, to 


24 JAMESL: 


'to the expreſs Law of the Land (9), 


16t 


hinder James from being gained by the Spaniards, and to 1603, 
renew his defenſive alliance with Elizabeth, in which the 
Ambaſſador ſucceeded to his wiſh, _ | 

Count Aremberg, Ambaſſador from the Archduke Alert Enbaſſ 
and the Infanta Iſabella, Sovereigns of the Low-Countries,/ Pang 
was come to London ſome time before ; but was fick, or Sn. 
feigned to be ſo, all the while the Marquiſs of Ro/ny ftaid Speed. | 
in England. *T was not till after the Marquiſs's departure, Nivea 


. ; ?. Memorials. 
that he deſired the King to ſend one of his Privy-Council r. It, "a 45 


to hear the occaſion of his embaſſy. Cecil, whom the dc. 

King choſe, was ſtrangely ſurprized to hear nothing from Hedge, 

him but compliments. Probably, this Ambaſſador was Aulicus. 

ſent into England, only to obſerve what paſſed there, and Coqunn- 

to ſound the new King's intention concerning a Peace be- 

tween England and Spain, Fames had now ſhewn by his 

proceedings, that he was inclined to Peace, fince, without 

any ſollicitation, he had revoked the Letters of Mark 

granted by El:zabeth, to ſeveral private Perſons (4). Some and. 

time after, Taxis came alſo to London from the King of . King of 

Spain, and having congratulated the King upon his acceſ- Weldon. 

ſion to the Crown, deſired Commiſſioners might be ap- 

pointed to treat with him of a Peace. This negotiation, 

which was then only begun, ended at length in a Treaty 

of Peace, concluded the next year (5). | | | 
The Plague, which began to break out in December, Jb. King 

increaſing at London during the hot weather, the King yi 


l 5 Wilton. 
retired for ſome time to Wilton, the Earl of Pembrete's Weldon. 


Seat, near Salisbury. | . Camden» 
W hilft the Court was at Milton, a Confpiracy, or rather = 4 0. 

the project of a Conſpiracy was diſcovered, the Authors v 1 

whereof were Thomas] 4 Grey [of Wilton, Henry fue of 

Brooke Lord] Cobham, Sir Walter Raleigh, George Brook, 9 | 

two Prieſts, Watſon and Clark, and ſome others(6). The Camden. 

deſign was to place on the Throne Arabella Stewart, the nn: 

King's Couſin-German. To this end, the Lord Cobbam Sto. 

was to treat with the Archduke at Bruſſels, and try to Sped. 

obtain fix hundred thouſand Crowns, of which Raleigh was When, 

to have ſeventy thouſand: Cobham was alſo to carry Ara- 

Bella's Letters to the Archduke, the King of Spain, the 

Duke of Savoy, wherein ſhe ſhould promiſe to marry 

the perſon they ſhould name, and to grant a full Tole- 

ration to the Catholicks. It was farther agreed, that the 

Lord Grey (7) ſhould ask the King's leave to raiſe two 

thouſand Men for the ſervice of Holland, and with theſe 

Troops ſhould ſeize his Perſon, But this was only a pro- 

ject, unexecuted in every point, except that ſome of the 

Conſpirators had conferred with Count Aremberg. It is 

thought, the Count occaſioned this Plot to deſtroy Raleigh, 


who, of all England, was the Man moſt dreaded by the 


2 and that aſterwards he himſelf informed the 

ing of it (8). However this be, the Conſpirators being 
apprehended, were tried at J/inchefter in November follow- | 
ing, and condemned to die. Raleigh was found guilty Nov. ts, 
upon the written evidence of one ſingle witneſs, namely, 77» 2%: 


| . Raleigh is 
the Lord Cobham, even without being confronted, contrary 9 


Only George Brook Weldon. 
however, the Lord Cobham's Brother, and the two Prieſts ae 
were executed, the King having ordered the reſt to be ſent Ann. 
back to priſon, but without giving them a Pardon. The State-Triala 
Lord Grey died ſoon after, and the Lord Cobham obtained nk LP 
his liberty at laſt (10). But Sir Walter Raleigh remained Hr reins 
twelve years in the Tower, where he wrote a Hi/tory of the 'roetve 
World, much eſteemed in England. I ſhall have farther 2 * 
occaſion to ſpeak of him in the courſe of this Reign. 8 8 
Not long aſter the diſcovery of this Plot, the Kiog and The King 


and Queen 


| (1) The Earls of Swſz# and Lincoln; the Lords Compton and Norris; Sir George Carew z the Counteſſes of Worceſter and Kildare ; Lady Ann Herbert, crowned. 


Daughter of the Earl of Pembroke; the Lady Scrope and Lady Rich, Wives of the Lords Scrope and Rich ; the Lady Waſingham. Stow, p. 823. 
(2) Henty was born February 19. 1593. Elizabeth, Auguſt 19. 1596. and Charles, Newember 19. 1600. Sandfurd, p. 560, Cc. | 
(3) About this time Charles Lord Montjoy returned out of Ireland, and brought with him Hugb O Neal Earl of Tyrone, or ra 


Stow. 
p. 8 2 7% 3 28.4 


ther Tir-oen, i. e. (the Land CR 


ef Eugenius) being the Name of an Ir;/þ County. The Lord Montjoy was honorably received, ſworn of his Majeſty's Privy-Council, and afterwards made g 
Earl of Devonſhire. Tir-ven himſelf, who had been the cauſe of ſo much Blood-ſhed, was pardoned, and Proclamation made, that he ſhould be treated by 


all Men with Reſpect and Honour. Stow, p. $25, Wilſon, p. 66 
(4) This Revocation was dated the 23d of June. Rapin. | 
(5) For the more ſolemn reception of 


200 J. a year, of whom the firſt was Sir Lewis Lewkenor, Stow, p. 824. 


Ambaſſadors, was at this time inſtituted a new Officer, by the Name of Maſter of the Ceremonies, with a Salary of 
Rymer s Foed Tom. XVI. p. 637. 


(6) As Sir Edward Parbam, (who was acquitted by his Jury) Bartholomexo Brookesby, Anthony Copley z and Sir Griffith Mar bam, who was condemned and 


reprieved with Cobbam, Grey, and Raleigh, 
note above. | 
(7) Not Cobham, as Rapin ſays. See Stow, &c. 
(8) The beſt account that can be given of this obſcure affair, is this! Sir 


juſt as they were going to loſe their Heads, See Storw, p. 8 32. Rapin, by miſtake, reckons alſo Careto. See 


Fobn Forteſeue, Sir Walter Raleigh, the Lord Cobbam, and ſome others, deſired 


that King James might be tied to ſome Articles at his acceſſion to the Crown, on account of the known Feud between the two Nations; but by the artful 
management of the Lord Treaſurer Buckburft, and the ranting Proteſtations of the Earl of Northumberland, who threatened to bring the King in by the ſword, 


all Articles and Conditions to bind him were 


However, for this Propoſal, Raleigh and the reſt were frowned 


by the King, and at the King's 


coming to Londen, forbid their attendance at Court. This undoubtedly occaſioned diſcontents amongghem, and probably might induce them to uſe diſaſtected 
Expreſlions, and keep ſuſpicious Company. But, “ what their Treaſon was, as no Man could then tell, ſo it is with ſo dark a Comment, that poſterity 


<* will never underſtand the Text, or remember any ſuch Treaſon, It is true, 


ſame loſt their lives, yet the world was never fatisfied of the juſtice. —lt was 


then believed an errand trick of State, to overthrow ſome, and diſable others, knowing their 3 — might otherwiſe live to overthrow Cecil Earl 
Eſſex. 


Hof Saliſbury, for they were intimate in all his ſecret Councils for the ruin of the Earl of 
9 himſelf of ſuch as he feared would be thorns in his ſides 3 ſecondly, in endearing himſelf to the King, by 


)ſoorn, Sect. 3. Wilſon, p. 663. Weldon, p. 28, &c. 


aliabury in this had a double benefit; firſt, in ridding 
ing his diligence, and fidelity for his ſafety.“ 


000 Some affirm, the Lord Cobbam was perſuaded to fign a blank, whereon this evidence was afterwards ſet down. Rapia. See Weldon, p. 35, Kc. But 


oodman, in his Aulicus Coguinariæ, p. 78. denies Weldon's account. 
(10) But lived many years in mi 
ture, who faith, the Per 


ſery, being deprived of his Eſtate : which, as Ofborn well obſerves, is a puniſhment contrary to the Law of God and Na+ 


en offending ſhall only die, and no puniſhment deſcend to the innocent Children. He died louſy for want of apparel, and linnen ; and 
Had ſtarved, had not one Landreſs in | 


„ ſometime his 


in Court, relieved him with ſcraps, in whoſe Houſe he died, which was ſo mean, that he was forced to creep 


up a Ladder into a little hole to his Chamber. A bard fate, for a Man who was poſſeſſed before his arraignment of 7000 J. a year, and 30, o00 J. in Money. 
In his perlon ended that noble Family, which had flouriſhed for many ages Sir Griffith Markham was alſo releaſed, and retired beyond Sea, where he lived 


za a mean Condition, Melden, p. 37 Oſborn, Set. 6. 
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dered the Miniſters to be called in, and the writing pre-- 
ſented by the Biſhops to be read before them, The Mi- 
niſters believing it was in vain to make any reply, kept 
ſilence. Nay, it is pretended that ſome of them declared, 

their doubts were ſufficiently cleared. However, the King 
ſuppoſing they had nothing to object, and had reaſon to 

be ſatisfied with the condeſcenſion that was ſhewn them, 
exhorted the Biſhops to treat with lenity ſuch as were of 

a contrary opinion, and commanded the Miniſters to pre- 

ſerve the unity of the Church, and beware of obſtinacy 

and diſobedience, *©* Obedience and humility,” added he, 7% U 
are the marks of good and honeſt men, ſuch ] believe x0 10 
you to be; but it feareth me, that many of your ſort u . 
are humorous, and too buſy in the perverting of others. %%, 


162 De HISTORY of ENGLAND. Vol. II. 
1603. Queen were crowned at Vęſiminſter with the uſual ſolem- he ſpoke of, and deſired the King they might be ſo explained 1091 1 
nity, on the 25th of Fuly, St. James's day (1). Imme- as to leave no ambiguity, and that what was defective | ] 
diately after the Coronation, the King iſſued out a Procla- might be ſupplied. W hereupon a diſpute was begun, ö 
mation, expreſly forbidding all Perſons, who had any bu- wherein the King always replied, anſwering the Miniſters 5 
ſineſs at Court, to repair thither till winter, by reaſon of arguments himſelf, one while with reaſons, another while . 
the Plague which raged then exceedingly, and ſwept away with authority and threats. The Miniſters ſeeing the ; 
Proclama- above thirty thouſand (2) in London only. Proclamations King become their adverſary, which they did not expect, 8 
cin very were much more frequent in this Reign than in the former choſe to be ſilent, and feigned to be ſatisfied. Then the 2 
459g ones. In the eight or nine firſt months, there was no lefs King upbraided their preſumption, ſaying, they ought not 5 
; than twelve. to have importuned him for ſuch trifles. Indeed, this was 1 
The Carbe- - I juſt mentioned the hopes of the Papiſts and Puritans to not their great grievance, Phe Government, and exter- 5 
licks preſent experience ſome happy change in this new Reign. The nal worſhip of the Church, was what troubled them moſt. 2 
2 e Papiſts could not believe, that a Prince, who had never The points they inſiſted upon, were, 1. That ſufficient ; 
Oakes, expreſſed any hatred of them, ſhould ſuddenly alter his care was not taken to plant good and learned Paſtors in 7 
mind, and chuſe to tread in the ſteps of Elizabeth, The the Churches, to the great prejudice of the People. 2. That V 
Puritans imagined, that Zames having been educated in ſubſcription was required to the Common-Prayer-Brk, | 
their Religion, and proſeſſed it all his life, till his arrival in wherein they ſaw ſeveral things which their Conſcience 1 7 
England, would be propitious to them. They expected would not ſuffer them to receive. 3. That the Clergy = 
he would at leaſt reform good part of the faults they found were liable to the Cenſures of Lay-Men, by means of $} 
in the Church of England. Both were deceived, but the the High-Commiſſion (6). 4. They objected againſt the 1 
laſt much more than the firſt. Of the Catholicks, James Croſs in Baptiſm, the Ring in Marriage, the Surplice, = 
hated only the Jeſuits, and ſuch as were too ſervilely at- with ſome other things which they looked upon as ſuperſti- WM 
tached to the Court of Rome, and the prerogatives of the tious. There were warm diſputes upon all theſe points, ww Cc 
Pope. But on the other hand, he ſaw it would not be in wherein the King took care to reply to the Miniſters RF 
his power to grant a full Toleration to the other Catho- himſelf, without giving the Biſhops time to ſpeak. The The Nin 1 
licks, though he ſhould be inclined to it. For this reaſon, King's conduct was fo agreeable to the Bithops and their 4 q 
he believed it adviſeable not to diſcover too openly his friends, that the Lord Chancellor [Egerton] unwilling to Eh WM 
thoughts of them. Thus the Catholicks, who had expected miſs ſo fair an opportunity to flatter the King, ſaid aloud, er hac, 5 
at leaſt a full Toleration of their Religion, were very much He had often heard that the Prieſthood and Royalty were ag - 
ſurprized, when, upon preſenting a Petition to the King united, but never foe it verified till naw, Ilhitgift, Arch. : 
Ms Arfwer. on this occaſion, they received for anſwer, that he thought biſhop of Canter 49, CArr ied his flattery ſtill farther „ and = 
himſelf obliged to ſupport what he found eſtabliſhed in the faid, he verily believed the King ſpoke by the Spirit of Ged. = 
Kingdom. . | After this, the King diſmiſſed the Aſſembly, and ordered = 
The Petition The Puritans believing to have more reaſon to hope the Biſhops and Miniſters to meet again in three days at = 
of the Puri- than the Catholicks, preſented alſo their Petition (3), not the ſame place. | = : 
33 only ſor a Toleration, but moreover to pray the King that On the 18th of January, the day appointed by the = 
Speed. ſundry Articles of the Church of England, with which King, the Biſhops were called firſt into his preſence, and = - 
Neal. they could not comply, might be reformed. The Biſhops delivered to him an explanation of the Liturgy. Then = 
failed not ſtrenuouſſy to oppoſe this Petition, and to intreat the King queſtioned them about Excommunication, the a 
the King to leave Religion as he found it at his acceſſion High-Commiſſion, the oath ex fic:o, the ſubſcription to K 
Te Kirg's to the Crown, without any innovation. This was what the Common-Prayer- Book, and approving their anſwers, or- A 


d:jign. the King fully intended. When he firſt came into the 
Eingdom, he not only went over to the Church of Eng- 
land, but even meant to force the Puritans to conform, 

and to be revenged on them for what the Presbyterian 

Burnet. Synods had made him ſuffer in Scotland. Beſides the Go- 
Coke. vernment of the Church by Presbyters too much reſembled 
a Common-wealth, to be agreeable to a Prince fo ſtrongly 
prepoſſeſſed in favour of Monarchy. The Government of 

the Church of England was much more conformable to 

his principles (4). Mean while, not to appear at firſt too 

partial, and to make believe, he would not be determined 

without hearing the arguments of both ſides, he appointed 

a conference between the two Parties, wherein he would 


He appoints be Moderator himſelf. In the mean time, he publiſhed Spotiſwood 


a Conference 


a Proclamation, commanding both ſides to be quiet, till 


and reforming abuſes, which were naturally incident to 
all politick bodies. And that he might not be miſap- 
«« prehended, and his deſigns in aſſembling them miſcon- 
«© {trued, he farther declared, that his meaning was not to 
* make any innovation of the Government eſtabliſhed in 


„ the Church, which he knew was approved of God, but 


* to hear and examine the Complaints that were made, 
© and remove the occaſion of them; therefore he deſired 


& the Petitioners to begin, and to ſhew what were their 


« grievances.“ Doctor Reynolds being the Spokeſman, re- 
duced what he had to ſay to two heads, the firſt whereof 
related to the Doctrine, and the ſecond to the Diſcipline 
of the Church. As to the Doctrine, he ſaid, the Articles 
of the Church of England were in ſome, places obſcure, 
and in others, defective. 'T hen he mentioned the Articles 


The exceptions taken againſt the Communion-Book, as I 


„ the wearing of a Surplice, or uſing the Croſs in Bap- 
© tiſm, will diminiſh the credit of Miniſters that have for- 
«© merly diſallowed the ſame ; for that is juſt the Scattiſb 
argument, when any thing was concluded, that ſorted 
* not with their humour, the only reaſon why they could 


„not obey was, That it flood not with their credit 10 


yield, having been ſo long of a contrary opinion. I will 
none of that, but that a time be limited by the Biſhops 
ce of every Dioceſe to ſuch, and they that will not yield, 
© whatſoever they are, let them be removed; for we 
«© muſt not prefer the credit of a ſew private men to the 
general Peace of the Church.“ 


In this manner paſſed the pretended conference, whoſe 


ſole end was to make the publick believe, the Miniſters 


(1) See the names of the Knights of the Bath made on this occaſion in Stow, p. 827. 


(2) Thirty thouſand five hundred and ſeventy-five, in one year. Stow, p- 83 


3 2 ; 
(3) This Petition was ſaid to be ſigned by a thouſand Perſons, and was therefore called the Millenary Petition; though it was ſigned but by eight bun- 


dred out of twenty-five Counties. See Neal, Tom. II. p. 5. 


(4) Wilſen ſays, that the King thought, if Church Power were in the hands of Many, it would not be fo eaſy to be managed, as when in the hands of 
on who had dependence upon him, and with whom he might better grapple. And therefore the King would often ſay, No Byſhop, no King, p. 665 • 
Code, p. 35. } ; 

(5) The Biſhops were, Canterbury, London, Winchefter, Durbam, St. David's, Warcefter, Chicbefter, Carliſle, and Peterborough, with eight Deans, 25 
Field, and Dr. King, The Petitioners were, Dr. Reynolds, Dr. Spark, Mr. Xneruſtulb, and Mr. Chaderton. See Barlow's account of this Conference, and 


Neal, Tom. II. p. 5, &c. 


on Wilſon, p. 665. Compl. Hiſt. 


| Dr. Welwwod ſays, that this Conference was but a blind to introduce Epiſcopa 
at Court being deſigned to be preſent, and others, both Noblemen and Miniſters, being called up from Scotia 


in Scotland, all the Scorch Noblemen then 
by the King's Letter, to aſſiſt at it Notes 


(6) The High-Commiſſion - Court was inſtituted and founded upon the Statute 1 Eliz. Cap. I. and conſiſted of a certain number of Commiſſioners, who 


exerciſed the King's Eccleſiaſtical Supremacy. This Court, for divers reaſons, was utterly aboliſhed by the Statute made 16, 17 Car. J. Cap, 10. 
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between the . cc . b. 479+ 

FZpiſcepalti= matters were regulated as he ſhould judge proper. perceive, are matters of mere weakneſs, and they who 

ans ard The conference between ſome Biſhops and Presbyterian + “ are diſcreet will be gained with time and by gentle 

Puritan Miniſters was held at Hampton-Court, the 14th, 16th and © perſuaſions; or if they be indiſcreet, better it is to 

Bs. ., 18th of January 1604 (5). The King let the Miniſters “remove them, than to have the Church troubled with 

Hampton- ſee immediately what they were to expect. He declared, their contentions. For the Biſhops, I will anſwer, 7 
Court. That following the example of all Chriſtian Princes, © That it is not their purpoſe preſently and out of hand, 
; 3 ©. who uſually began their Reigns with the eſtabliſhment “ to enforce obedience, but by fatherly admonitions and 
If. Spotiſwood, ** of the Church, he had now, at his entring upon the“ conferences, to induce ſuch as are diſaffected. But if 
5 Wilſon. „Throne, aſſembled them for ſettling an uniform order “ any be of an oppoſite and turbulent ſpirit, I will have 
| ; Coke, p. 7. c in the ſame, for planting unity, removing diſſentions, © them enforced to a conformity. Neither tell me, that 
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Book XVItt. 


1604, were convinced and fully inſtructed; that therefore it was 
out of pure obſtinacy that they ſtil] ſeparated from the 
Church. Hence it was natural to infer, that to conquer 
their obſtinacy, it was requiſite to uſe ſome ſeverity. And 
this was what the King plainly intimated, when he ſaid, 
© he would anſwer for the Biſhops, that it was not their 
ce deſign immediately to enforce obedience,” and when he 
afterwards added more clearly, “ that after ſuch a time 
they ſhould be dealt with in another manner,” But this 
conference wrought not the conviction of the Puritans, 
and all the fruit the King reaped by it, was, to ſhew, 
them how much they were miſtaken in depending upon his 
protection, | 
Whirgift I/ſhitgift was a mild and peaceable man, who would have 
en. been very glad to reclaim the Puritans by gentle methods, 
» 663, agreeable to the Goſpel, but he died pony. after, on 
Buncroſt the 29th of February, He was ſucceeded by Richard Ban- 
Hach hen croft, a Prelate of a very different character, who, inſtead 
of dealing gently with the Puritans, never ceaſed incenſing 
the King againſt them, and doing them all the miſchief 
Il: Perſccuts he could. Herein he was but too cloſely imitated by the 
1.” reſt of the Biſhops, who found a double advantage in de- 
Oban. ſtroying the Puritans, In the firſt place they made their 
Court to the King, who hated them mortally. Secondly, 
they preſerved the Hierarchy, which the Puritans were de- 
ſirous to overthrow. The perſecution, which theſe ſuffer- 
ed whilſt Bancroft was at the head of the Clergy, induced 
many families to withdraw out of the Kingdom, to enjo 
_ elſewhere liberty of conſcience, denied them at home (1). 
Bancreft is alſo accuſed of having been one of the moſt 
zealous to inſtil into the King the Maxims of arbitrary 
wer. | 
7c Teſuirs The 22d of February the King publiſhed a proclamation, 
are NBR commanding all Jeſuits and other Prieſts having orders 
he from any foreign power, to depart the Kingdom (2). 
© w. This proclamation was ſo worded, that the King was 
extremely careful to ſhew, he did not baniſh the Jeſuits 
ib hols in hatred to the Catholick Religion in general, but only 
Burnct9 on account of their attachment to the doctrine of the 
Pope's unlimited power over crowned Heads. This is what 
the King very diligently obſerved throughout his whole 
Reign. He conſtantly affected to conſider the Romiſb 
Religion, ſo far only as it might be contrary to civil 
Government, that is to ſay, with reſpect to the Pope's. 
unlimited Power. As for the other Doctrines, he was very 
willing to allow the Catholicks to believe what they 
pleaſed, provided they renounced the belief of the Pope's 
ſuperiority over Kings. He was perſuaded this equity 
would procure him a peaceable Reign: but he had too 
much reaſon afterwards to be convinced, that he was taking 
wrong meaſures, and yet would never alter his conduct. 
Moft of the Catholicks were not ſatisfied with ſo limited 
a Toleration, and the zealous Proteſtants repreſented the 
King as a Papiſt. Tis certain, he gave occaſion to think 
he was inclined to the Catholick Religion, by his conſtant 
care to ſhew, he was diſpleaſed only with the Pope's ab- 
ſolute Power, and valued not the other Doctrines, which 
diſtinguiſhed the two Religions. This obliged him to take, 
in favour of the moderate Catholicks, ſome ſteps which 
rendered him very ſuſpicious to many Proteſtants (3), 
whilſt others conſidered his zeal againſt the Presbyterians 


as an undeniable evidence of his attachment to the Pro- 


teſtant Religion. | 

The Proclamation againſt the Jeſuits was ſoon followed 
4 by another, enjoining the Puritans to conform to the wor- 
March z. ſhip of the eſtabliſhed Church (4). There was not ſeen 


Proclamati- 
Gn and inſt 


Wan. here the ſame care to juſtify the King's conduct with re- 


AQ. Pub. f ; rg : 
XVLy 554. ſpect to this ſort of perſecution. The King intimated in 


4 w. the firſt, that he would have regard to the tender conſci- 
Speed. ences of ſuch Catholicks as could not comply with the re- 
ceived Doctrines of the Church of England. But in this, 
there was not the leaſt indulgence for the tender conſci- 
ences of the Puritans. Theſe were all a ſet of obſtinate 
people who deſerved to have no favour ſhewn them 
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King thought it neceſſary to gain the affection of his ſub- 1604. 
jects, by ſuppreſſing ſome abuſes introduced about the end 
of the late Reign, tending to the oppreſſion of the people. 
This he did by ſeveral Proclamations againſt certain Mo- 
nopolies; againſt Protections frequently hindering the courſe 
of juſtice; againſt Salt-Petre men; who dug up people's 
houſes, unleſs they were well feed; againſt the King's 
Purveyors, who ſeized any man's horſes and cart, under 
colour of employing them for the King, and then excuſed _ 
them for money. Among theſe Proclamations, there was . 5. ; 
one not ſo acceptable to the people, namely, that againſt Woking. 
Hunting, on very ſevere penalties to the offender, This Col. 
Reign was a Reign of Proclamations. The King and his . 
miniſters would have been glad to have had them regarded 
as Laws; but neither the Judges nor people were yet ac- 
cuſtomed to it. | 
Shortly after, another appeared, appointing the 5th of Tb ' 
Auguſt to be kept as a Holy-day. ſe was ered: that /- raed gr 
every year on that day publick thanks ſhould be returned -d. 
to God in all the Churches, for the King's miraculous de- Md, 
liverance in the year 1600, from the Conſpiracy of the e 
Gourtes, who made an attempt upon his Life (5). This 
new Holy-day was not univerſally liked. Beſides that the 
occaſion of it happened to the King before his acceſſion to 
the Crown of England, there were people as well in Scot- 
land as England, who had the malice to affirm it was only 
a fiction to cover a real conſpiracy of the King againſt the 
two Ruthvens or Gouries, who were killed on this occaſion. | 
I don't relate this with intent to blemiſh King Fames's Weldon. 
reputation, or to queſtion the deliverance for which he was in, 
pleaſed to thank God, but only to ſhew that from the be W 
ginning of his Reign in England, there were ſome who 
had no great opinion of him (6). | 
As the time of the Parliament's meeting approached, the 75% 
King and Queen made their entry into London four days "7 
before, not having been able to do it ſooner by reaſon of er!ry nt 
the Plague. The King had need that day of all his pa- 38 
tience, nothing being more difagreeable to him than the Wilcn. 
Solemnities which drew a crowd of People about him (7). Stow. 
Hereih he differed from Queen Elizabeth, who took a Speed. 
pleaſure in ſeeing her people preſs to behold her, and in 
hearing their acclamations. | 
Fames the FirſPs notion of the Engliſh Conſtitution James is | 
was, as I obſerved, very different from what had been 2/44 5 
hitherto current. If any of his Predeceſſors had been of ;;, of the 
his opinion, they had, at leaſt, taken care to conceal it, extent of rbe 
or to ſhew it but on extraordinary occaſions. For his 2. % 
part, he did not think fit to follow their example, ſince he 
omitted no opportunity to diſcover his thoughts. He was Welwoods 
perſuaded, the privileges of the Nation and Parliament were * 
ſo many U ſurpations, or at beſt, but revocable conceſſions 
of the Crown, and gave frequent occaſion to believe, he 
had formed a deſign to free both himſelf and ſucceſſors from 
the reſtraint which the Laws, Cuſtoms; and Privileges of 
the Engliſh Nation had laid on his Predeceſſors. How- 
ever this be, from one end of his Reign to the other, he 
embraced all opportunities to Improve his Prerogative- 
Royal, to which he ſet no Bounds but his Will. The 
firſt publick ſtep which diſcovered his ſentiments, was the 
calling of his firſt Parliament, of which I am now going 
to ſpeak. Both in the Writs and the Proclamation, he Ad. Pub. 
takes upon him to deſcribe what ſort of Repreſentatives & I. 5.56, 
ſhould be elected, not by way of exhortation, as the former 
Kings had done, but by way of command, and as condi- 
tions without which they ſhould not be admitted into the 
Houſe. T his was directly ſtriking at the Commons, whoſe 
privilege of deciding the validity of Elections had never 
deen queſtioned. e 


Mie notifye by theis Preſentes, that all Retornes and Cer- Ib. p. 563. 
tificates of Knights, Citizens and Burgeſſes, oughte and are 
to be brought to the Chauncery, and there to be filed 1 
Record; and if any ſhall be founde to be made contrarie to 
this Proclamation, the ſame is to be rejected as unlawful and 


2 0 As the Parliament was to meet the 19th of March, the inſufficient, and the Citie or Borough to be fyned for the 
bie 4. | N * | 
| 4 2 5 (1) Moſt of them went over to Holland. See Neal, Tom. II. p. 47. There were but forty nine Miniſters all over England turned out for Non- compliance. 


Wilton. See Spetiſwood, p. 479. 


ſays, he is ready to requite the ſame towards him as a ſecular Prince, 


of bis own Lime, p. 12. 


Cc. Rymer, Ibid. p. 566, &c- 


(6) Ereſkin and Ramſey, two of his deliverers, were rewarded with wealth 
Wilſon, p. 667. 


( 7 There was not only a yearly Feaſt for this deliverance, (whether real or imagi : : 
Melden fays, that the wiſeſt of the Scottiſo Nation gave little credit to that ſtory, p. 8. And Dr. Wekvood, that being in itſelf ſo improbable a thing, and at- 

_ tended with ſo many inconſiſtent circumſtances, it was disbelieved at the time it was ſaid to have been attempted, p. 19- 8 
and honour: The firſt was made Earl of Kally, and chief Gentleman of the Bed- 


Chamber to the King; and the ſecond, beſides the title of Earl of Holderneſs, got one of the prime Beauties of the Kingdom, Daughter to the Earl of Szſſex. 


Cake: (2) By the 19th of March. | Thoſe that were in priſon were to be ſhipped off at ſome convenient Port. Rymer, p. 573- In this Proclamation the King 
acknowledges himſelf perionally much beholden to the Biſhop of Rome for his kind Offices and private temporal Carriage towards him in many things, and 


3) Biſhop Burner obſerves, that from the year 1606, to his dying day, he continued always writing and talking againſt Popery, but acting for it. Hiftory 
(4) That is, to the Common-Prayer- Book, which was now reprinted with Explanations. See Rymer's Fed. Tom. XVI. p. 565, 574, Cc. The chief 


Explanations now added were, the whole Rubrick before private Baptiſm ; all the latter part of the Catechiſm, from the Lord's Prayer to the end; Prayers in 
the daily Service and Litany for the reſt of the Royal Family; Thankſgivings for Rain, fair Weather, Plenty, Peace and Victory, deliverance from the Plague, 


) but alſo a weekly commemoration, by a Sermon every Tueſday. 


(7) The Suburbs and City were one continued Scene of Pageantry- There were ſeven triumphal Gates or Arches erected in the ſtreets through which he 
Was to paſs ſiom the Texver to M bite hall. It ſeems, he endured this day's brunt pretty patiently, being ſure he ſhould never have ſuch another. But afterwards 
(fays Wilſen ) in his publick appearances, the crowds of People made him ſo impatient, that he often diſperſed them with frowns, not to ſay curſes, His 
private Recreations at home, and his hunting Exerciſes abroad, both with the leaſt diſturbance, were his delights: Stor, p. 836, e. Wilſon, . 667. 
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Te HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


fame; and if it be fuunde that they have commytted any groſſe 
or wilful default and contempt in their Election, Retorne or 
Certificate, that then their Liberties, according to the Lawe, 
are to be ſeized into our hanaes 1 „ and if any 
Perſon take upon him the place of a Knight, Citizen or Bur- 
geſſe, not beinge duely elected retorned and ſivorne according 
to the Lawes and Statutes in that behalfe provided, and ac- 
cording to the purport, ect, and true meaning of this oure 
Proclamation, then every Perſon, ſae offending, to be fyned 
and impriſoned for the ſame, —= _ 


Thus the King aſſumed a Power not only to enjoin 
Penalties on ſuch as ſhould offend againſt the Statutes con- 
cerning Elections, but alſo to enjoin them by a bare Pro- 
clamation, the authority whereof he rendered equal to that 
of the Laws. We ſhall ſee preſently this was not done 
without deſign, | 2 

At the opening of the Parliament, the King being ſeated 
on his throne, ſent for the Commons as uſual : But as the 
crowd was great, it happened that ſeveral of the Members 
could not enter. Sir Herbert Crofts, one of the Repre- 
ſentatives, ſtriving to get in, was rudely thruſt back by one 
of the King's Guards, who knowing him to be what he 
was, ſaid to him in a jeer, Goodman Burgeſs, you come not 
here. This affair made ſome noile afterwards; but the 
Houſe thought proper to take no notice of it. The Commons 
being entered, the King made a ſpeech to both Houſes, 
which, though very long, deſerves to be inſerted at length, 
that from ſome certain Paſſages may be diſcovered the 
Genius, Character and Deſigns of this Prince. 


cc JF T did no ſooner pleaſe God to lighten his hand, and 
46% relent the violence of his devouring Angel, againſt 
de the poor people of this City, but as ſoon did J reſolve 
& to call this Parliament, and that for three chief and 
« principal Reaſons, The firſt whereof is, (and which 
« of itſelf, although there were no more, is not only a 
cc (ficient, but a moſt full and neceſſary ground and reaſon 
c for convening of this Aſſembly ;) this firſt Reaſon, I ſay, 
ce js, that you, who are here preſently aſſembled to repre- 
< ſent the body of this whole Kingdom, and of all forts of 
c people within the ſame, may with your own ears hear, 
« and that I out of mine own mouth may deliver unto 


* 


„ 


« you, the aſſurance of my due thankfulneſs for your ſo 


„ joyful and general applauſe, to the declaring and re- 
c ceiving of me in this Seat, (which God by my birth-right 
ce and lineal deſcent, had in the fulneſs of time provided for 
cc mne; ) and that, immediately after it pleaſed God to call 
« your late Soveraign, of famous Memory, full of dayes, 
« hut fuller of immortal Trophies of Honour, out of this 
ce tranſitory Life. Not that I am able to expreſs by 
« words, or utter by eloquence, the vive image of mine 
« inward thankfulneſs, but only that out of mine own 
« Mouth you may reſt aſſured to expect that mea- 
« ſure of thankfulneſs at my hands, which is according to 
sc the infiniteneſs of your Deſerts, and to my inclination 
* and ability for requital of the ſame. Shall I ever? Nay, 
cc can I ever be able, or rather ſo unable in memory, as 
6 to forget your unexpected readineſs and alacrity, your 
« ever memorable reſolution, and your moſt wonderful 
C conjunction and harmony of your hearts, in declaring 
« and embracing me as your undoubted and lawful King and 
« Grernour Or ſhall it ever be blotted out of my mind, 


« how at my firſt entry into this Kingdom, the people of 


« all ſorts rid and ran; nay, rather flew to meet me? 
Their eyes flaming nothing but ſparkles of affection; 
< their mouths and tongues uttering nothing but ſounds of 
„ Toy; their hands, feet, and all the reſt of their mem- 
<« hers in their geſtures, diſcovering a paſſionate longing, 
and earneſtneſs to meet and embrace their new Sove- 
„ reign, Quid ergo retribuam ? Shall I allow in myſelf 
ce that which I could never bear with in another? No, I 
« muſt plainly and freely confeſs here, in all your audi- 
« ences, that I did ever naturally ſo far miſlike a tongue 
<« too ſmooth, and diligent in paying their Creditors with 
« [ip-payment and verbal thanks, as I ever ſuſpected that 
«< fort of People meant not to pay their debtors in more 
« fubſtantial fort of Coin. And therefore for expreſſing 
„ my thankfulneſs, I muſt reſort unto the other two rea- 
< ſons of my convening of this Parliament, by them in 
„Action to utter my thankfulneſs : Both the ſaid reaſons 
having but one ground, which is the deeds, whereby all 
< the days of my life I am by God's grace to expreſs my 
« (aid thankfulneſs towards you, but divided in this, that 
<« in the firſt of theſe two mine Actions of thanks are ſo 
<« inſeparably conjoyned with my perſon, as they are in a 
manner become individually annexed to the ſame, In 
c the other reaſon, mine actions are ſuch, as I may either 
« do them, or leave them undone, although by God's 
grace I hope never to be weary of the doing of them, 
« As to the firſt, it is the bleflings which God hath in 
* my perſon beſtowed upon you all, wherein I proteſt, I 
7 


cc 


Vol. II. 


* do more glory at the ſame for your weale, than for any 
„ patticular reſpect of mine own reputation, or advantage 
therein. : 

© 'The ficſt then of theſe bleſſings, which God hath 
« jointly with my perſon ſent unto you, is, outward peace ; 
<< that is, peace abroad with all foreign Neighbours : For 
& thank God, I may juſtly ſay, that never ſince I was 
« a King, I either received wrong of any other Chriſtian 
<< Prince or State, or did wrong to any. I have ever, I 
* praiſe God, yet kept peace and amity with all, which 
*© hath been ſo far tied to my perſon, as at my coming 
here, you are witneſſes, I found the State embarked in 
« a great and tedious War; and only by mine arrival 
here, and by the peace in my perſon, is now amit 
„kept, where war was before, which is no ſmall bleſſing 
* to a Chriſtian Commonwealth: For by peace abroad 
© with their Neighbours, _ the Towns flouriſh, the Mer- 
*© chants become rich, the Trade doth increaſe, and the 
People of all forts in the land enjoy free liberty to exer- 


„ ciſe themſelves in their ſeveral Vocations, without peril 


or diſturbance. Not that I think this outward Peace 
*© ſo unſeparably tied to my perſon, as I dare aſſuredly 
<«« promiſe to myſelf, and to you, the certain continuance 
thereof: But thus far I can very well aſſure you, and 
in the word of a King promiſe unto you, That I ſhall 
never give the firſt occaſion of the breach thereof; nei- 
«© ther ſhall I ever be moved for any particular or private 
<< paſſion of mind, to interrupt your publick peace, ex- 
<< cept I be forced thereunto, either for reparation of the 


„ honour of the Kingdom, or elſe by neceſſity for the 


„ weale and preſervation of the ſame: In which caſe, a 
© ſecure and honourable war, muſt be preferred to an un- 
*© ſecure and diſhonourable peace. Yet do I hope, by 
«© my experience of the by-pait bleſſings of peace, which 
God hath ſo long, ever ſince my birth, beſtowed upon 
me, that he will not be weary to continue the fame, nor 
<* repent him of his grace towards me; transferring that 
**. ſentence of King David's, upon his by-paſt victories of 
© war, to mine of peace; That that God who preſerved me 
from the devouring jaws of the Bear, and of the Lyon, and 
delivered them into my hands, ſhall alſo now grant me vie- 
** tory over that uncircumciſed Philiſtine. But although out- 
© ward peace be a great bleſſing, yet it is as far inferior to 
* peace within, as civil wars are more cruel and unna- 
<* tural than wars abroad. And therefore the ſecond great 
** blefling that God hath within my perſon ſent unto you, 
is peace within, and that in a double form: firſt, by my 

deſcent lineally out of the loins of Henry the Seventh, is 
<< re-united and confirmed in me the union of the two 
<© princely Roſes of the two houſes of Lancaſter and York, 
whereof that King of happy memory was the firſt uniter, 
as he was alſo the firſt ground- layer of the other peace, 
*© (the lamentable and miſerable events, by the civil and 
bloody diſſention betwixt theſe two houſes, was ſo great, 
and ſo late, as it need not be renewed unto your memo- 
ries) which as it was firſt ſettled and united in him, fo 
* 1s it now re: united and confirmed in me; being juſtly 
and lineally deſcended, not only of that happy conjunc- 
tion, but of both the branches thereof in any times be- 
fore. But the union of theſe two princely houſes is no- 
thing comparable to the union of theſe two ancient and 


2 famous kingdoms, which is the other inward peace an- 


nexed to my perſon. | „ | 
And here I muſt crave your patiences for a little ſpace, 
** to give me leave to diſcourſe more particularly of the be- 
** nefits that do ariſe of that union which is made in my 
blood, being a matter that moſt properly belongeth to me 
to ſpeak of, as the head wherein that great body is united. 
And firſt, if we were to look no higher than to natural 
* and phyſical reaſons, we may eaſily be perſuaded of the 
<* great benefits that by that union do redound to the whole 
* iſland: for if twenty thouſand men be a ſtrong army, is 
„ not the double thereof, forty thouſand, a double the 
*© ſtronger army? If a Baron enricheth himſelf with double 
< as many lands as he had before, is he not double the 
greater? Nature teaches us, that mountains are made of 
„ motes; and that at the firſt, kingdoms being divided, 
and every particular town, or little country, as tyrants 
or uſurpers could obtain the poſſeſſion, a e part: 
Many of theſe little kingdoms are now, in proceſs of 
time, by the ordinance of God, joined into great monar- 
chies, whereby they are become powerful within them- 
ſelves, to defend themſelves from all outward invaſions, 
and their head and governour thereby enabled to redeem 
them from foreign aſſaults, and puniſh pri vate tranſgreſ- 
ſions within. Do we not yet remember that this king- 
% dom was divided into ſeven little kingdoms, beſides 
Wales? And is it not now the ſtronger by their union? 
“ And hath not the union of Wales to England added a 
greater ſtrength thereto? Which, though it was a great 
< -principality, was nothing comparable in greatneſs and 
ec power, to the ancient and famous kingdom of *. 
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Rut what ſhould we ſtick upon any natural appearance, 
« when it is manifeſt that God by his almighty providence 
ec hath pre-ordained it ſo to be? Hath not God firſt united 
e theſe two kingdoms, both in language, religion, and fi- 
« militude of manners? Yea, hath he not made us all in 
<« one iſland, compaſſed with one ſea, and of itſelf by na- 
„ ture ſo indiviſible, as almoſt thoſe that were borderers 
« themſelves on the late borders, cannot diſtinguiſh, nor 
& know, or diſcern their own limits: theſe two countries 
being ſeparated neither by ſea, nor great river, moun- 
„ tain, nor other ſtrength of nature, but only by little 
„ {mall brooks, or demoliſhed little walls, fo as rather they 
<« were divided in apprehenſion than in effect; and now in 
the end and ſulneſs of time united, the right and title of 
both in my perſon, alike lineally deſcended of both the 
«© crowns, whereby it is now become like a little world 
©* within itſelf, being intrenched and fortified round about 
with a natural, and yet admirable ſtrong pond or ditch, 
«© whereby all the former fears of this nation are now quite 
cut off: The other part of the iſland being ever before 
« now, not only the place of landing to all ſtrangers that 
« were to make invaſion here, but likewiſe moved by the 
enemies of this State, by untimely incurſions to make en- 
forced diverſion from their conqueſts, for defending 
c themſelves at home, and keeping ſure their back-door, 
c as then it was called, which was the greateſt hindrance 
<« and lett that ever my predeceſſors of this nation gat, in 
4e diſturbing them from their many famous and glorious 
«© conqueſts abroad: M hat God hath conjoined then, let 119 
« man ſeparate. I am the husband, and all the whole 
« ifland is my lawful wife; I am the head, and it is m 


a „ 
=”. 


body; I am the ſhepherd, and it is my flock. I hope 


« therefore no man will be ſo unreaſonable as to think, 
« that I, that am a Chriſtian King, under the goſpel, 
c ſhould be a polygamiſt and husband to two wives; that 
being the head, ſhould have a divided and monſtrous 


body; or that being the ſhepherd to fo fair a flock, 


„ (whoſe fold hath no wall to hedge it but the four Seas) 
e ſhould have my flock parted in two. But as I am aſſu- 
e red that no honeſt ſubject, of whatſoever degree, within 
„ my whole dominions, is leſs glad of this joyful union 
than I am; ſo may the frivolous objection of any that 


would be hinderers of this work (which God hath in my 


«« perſon already eſtabliſhed) be eaſily anſwered ; which 
can be none, except ſuch as are either blinded with igno- 
<« rance, or elſe tranſported with malice, being unable to 
« live in a well-governed Common-wealth, and only de- 
< lighting to fiſh in trouble dwaters : for if they would ſtand 
e upon their reputation and privileges of any of the king- 
„ doms ; I pray you, were not both the kingdoms monar- 


„ chies from the beginning? And conſequently, could ever 


«© the body be counted without the head, which was ever 
“ unſeparably joined thereunto ? So that as the honour and 
<« privileges of any of the kingdoms could not be divided 
« from their Sovereign; ſo are they now confounded and 
<« joined in my perſon, who am equal and alike kindly 
< head to you both, When this kingdom of England was 
divided into ſo many little kingdoms, as I told you be- 
c fore, one of them behoved to eat up another, till they 
« were all united in one. And yet can Wiliſbire or De- 
« wonſhire, which were of the J/e/i-Saxons, although their 
« kingdom was of longeſt durance, and did by conqueſt 
« overcome divers of the reſt of the little kingdoms, make 
« claim to priority of place or honour before Suſſex, Eſſex, 
« or other Shires, which were conquered by them? And 


« have we not the like experience in the kingdom of 


« France, being compoſed of divers Duchies, and one after 
« another conquered by the ſword? For even as little 
< brooks loſe their names by their running and falling into 
great rivers, and the very name and memory of the great 
<« rivers ſwallowed up in the Ocean; ſo by the conjunction 
c of divers little kingdoms in one, are all theſe private dif- 
c ferences and queſtions ſwallowed up. And, fince the 
« ſucceſs was happy of the Saxon kingdoms, being conquer- 
ed by the ſpear of Bellona, how much greater reaſon 
„have we to expect a happy iſſue of this greater union, 
«© which is only faſtened and bound up by the wedding- 
ring of Aſtreas And as God hath made Scotland (the 
one half of this iſle) to enjoy my birth, and the firſt and 


© moſt imperfea half of my life ; and you here to enjoy 
t the perfect and laſt half thereof; ſo cannot I think that 


any would be ſo injurious to me, no, not in their 
thoughts and wiſhes, as to cut aſunder the one half of 
me from the other. But in this matter I have far enough 
<« inſiſted, reſting aſſured, that in your hearts and minds 
you all applaud this my diſcourſe. Eg 

No although theſe bleſſings, before rehearſed, of 
** inward and outward peace be great: Yet ſeeing that in 
all good things, a great part of their goodneſs and eſti- 
mation is loſt, if they have not appearance of perpetu- 
* ity or long continuance; ſo hath it pleaſed Almighty 
„God to accompany my perſon alſo with that favour, 
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having healthful and hopeful iſſue of my body, whereof 
** ſome are here preſent, for continuance and propagation 
of that undoubted right which is in my perſon ; under 
whom I doubt not but it will pleaſe God to proſper and 
continue for many years this union, and all other bleſ- 
„ ſings of inward and outward peace, which I have 
„brought with me. | | 

“ But neither peace outward, nor peace inward, nor 
any other bleſſing that can follow thereupon, nor ap- 
„ pearance of the perpetuity thereof, by propagation in 
“ the poſterity, is but a weak pillar, and a rotten reed to 
“ lean unto, if God do not ſtrengthen, and by the ſtaff of 
his bleſſing make them durable; for in vain doth the 
„ watchman watch the city, if the Lord be not the princi- 
* pal defence thereof; in vain doth the builder build tlie 
„ houſe, if God give not the ſucceſs; and in vain, as Paul 
* faith, doth Paul plant, and Apoll water, if God give not 
the encreale ; for all worldly ble{fings are but like ſwiſt- 


„ paſting ſhadows, fading flowers, or chaff blown hefore 


<< the wind, if by the profeſſion of true religion, and works 
according thereunto, God be not moved to maintain and 
<« ſettle the thrones of Princes. And although that ſince 
<< mine entry into this kingdom, I have both by meeting 
with divers of the Eccleſiaſtical State, and likewiſe by 
divers Proclamations, clearly declared my mind in points 
of religion, yet do I not think it amiſs in this ſo ſolemn 
an audience, I ſhould now take occaſion to diſcover 
cc 
“ I ſhall never, with God's grace, be aſhamed to make 
e publick profeſſion thereof at all occaſions, leſt God ſhould 
be aſhamed to profeſs and allow me, before men and 
angels; eſpecially, left that at this time men might pre- 
„ ſurae farther upon the misknowledge of my meaning, 
<< to trouble this parliament of ours than were convenient. 
At my firſt coming, although I found but one religion, 
and that which by my ſelf is profeſſed, publickly allowed, 
and by the law maintained; yet found I another ſort of 
religion, beſides a private Sect, lurking within the bow- 
« els of this nation. The firſt is the true religion, which 
«© by me is profeſſed, and by the law is eſtabliſhed : the 
e ſecond is, the falſely called Catholicks, but truly Pa- 
<« piſts: the third, which I call a Sect, rather than a Reli- 
6 gion, is the Puritans and Noveliſts, who do not ſo far 


differ from us in points of religion, as in their confuſed 


form of policy and purity, being ever diſcontented with tis 
"= project government, and impatient to ſuffer any ſuperiority, 
* which makes their ſeft unable to be ſuffered, in any well- 
governed common-wealth, But as ſor my courſe towards 
% them, I remit it to my Proclamations made upon that 
“ ſubject, 8 | | 
And now for the Papiſts, I muſt put a difference be- 
e twixt my own private profeſhon of mine own ſalvation, 
and my politick government of the realm, for the weal 


and quietneſs thereof. As for mine own proſeſſion, you 


«© have me your head now amongſt you, of the ſame reli- 
gion that the body is of: As I am no ſtranger to you in 
blood, no more am I a ftranger to you in faith, or in 


«© the matters concerning the hguſe of God. And although 


„this my profeſſion be according to mine education, where 
“ in, I thank God, I ſucked the milk of God's truth, 


with the milk of my nurſe ; yet do I here proteſt unto 


« you, that I would never, for ſuch a conceit of conſtancy, 
“or other prejudicate opinion, have fo firmly kept my firſt 


* profeſſion, if I had not found it agreeable to all reaſon, 
and to the rule of my conſcience. But I was never vio- 
“ lent, nor unreaſonable in my profeſſion : acknowledge 


* the Roman Church to be our mother church, although defi- 
« led with ſome infirmities and corruptions, as the Jews 
« were, when they crucified Chriſt. And as I am none 
« enemy to the life of a ſick man, becauſe I would have his 
<< body purged of ill humours; no more am I enemy to 
& their Church, becauſe I would have them reform their 
« errors, not wiſhing the down-throwing of the temple, 
“ but that it might be purged, and cleanſed ſrom corrup- 
« tion; otherwiſe how can they wiſh us to enter, if their 
c houſe be not firſt clean? But as I would be lother to 
« diſpenſe in the leaſt point of mine own conſcience, for 
« any worldly reſpect, than the fooliſheſt Preciſian of them 
« all; ſo would I be as ſorry to ſtrait the politick govern- 
« ment of the bodies and minds of all my ſubjects to my 
« private opinions: Nay, my mind was ever ſo free from 
« perſecution, or thralling of my ſubjects in matters of con- 
«ſcience, as I hope thoſe of that profeſſion within this 
e kingdom, have a proof ſince my coming, that I was ſo 
« far from encreaſing their burthens with Rehoboam, as I 
e have ſo much, as either time, occaſion, or law could 
« permit, lightened them. And even now at this time, 


<« have I been careful to reviſe and conſider deeply upon the 


« laws made againſt them, That ſome overture might be pro- 
« paned to the preſent Parliament, for clearing theſe laws by 
&« reaſon, (which is the ſoul of the law,) in caſe they have been 
te in times paſt further, or mere rigorouſly extended by Judges 

2 us | a7 


ſomewhat of the ſecrets of my heart in that matter. For 
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than the meaning of the lay was, or might tend to the hurt 
as well of the innxcent, as of guilty perſons. And as to the 
perſons of my ſubjects which are of that profeſſion, I 
muſt divide them into two ranks, Clericks and Laicks ; 
for the part of the Laicks, certainly 1 ever thought them 
far more excuſable than the other fort, becauſe that ſort 
of religion contained ſuch an ignorant, doubtful, and im- 
plicit Kind of faith in the Laicks, grounded upon their 
church, as except they do generally believe whatſoever 
their teachers pleaſe to affirm, they cannot be thought 
guilty of theſe particular points of hereſies and corrupti- 
ons, which their teachers do ſo wilfully profeſs. And 
again, I muſt ſub- divide the ſame Laicks into two ranks, 
that is, either quiet and well- minded men, peaceable 


ſubjects, who either being old, have retained their firſt 


drunken in liquor, upon a certain ſhameſacedneſs to be 
thought curious, or changeable ; or being young men, 
through evil educations, have never been nurſed or brought 
up but upon ſuch venom, inſtead of wholeſome nutriment : 
And that ſort of people, I would be forry to puniſh their 
bodies for the error of their minds, the reformation 
whereof muſt only come of God, and the true Spirit. 
But the other rank of Laicks, who either through curi- 
oſity, affectation of novelties, or diſcontentment in their 
private humours, have changed their coats, only to be 
factious ſtirrers of ſedition, and perturbers of the Com- 
mon-wealth ; Their backwardneſs in their religion gi- 
veth a ground to me, (their magiſtrate) to take the better 
heed to their proceedings, and to correct their obſtinacy. 
„But for the part of the Clericks, I muſt directly ſay 
and affirm, that as long as they maintain one ſpecial 
point of their Doctrine, and another point of their Prac- 


tice, they are no way ſufferable to remain in this King- 


dom. Their point of Doctrine is, that arrogant and 
ambitious ſupremacy of their head the Pope, whereby 
he not only claims to be ſpiritual head of all Chriſtians, 
but alſo to have an imperial civil power over all Kings 
and Emperors, dethroning and decrowning Princes with 
his foot as pleaſeth him, and diſpenſing and diſpoſing of 
all kingdoms and empires at his appetite, The other 


point which they obſerve in continual practice is, the 


aſſaſſinates and murthers of Kings; thinking it no fin, 
but rather a matter of ſalvation, to do all actions of re- 


bellion and hoſtility againſt their natural Sovereign Lord, 


if he be once curſed, his ſubjects diſcharged of their fide- 
lity, and his kingdom given a prey, by that three- 
crowned monarch, or rather monſter, their head. And 
in this point I have no occaſion to ſpeak further here, 
ſaving, That I could wiſh from my heart, that it would 
pleaſe Cod to make me one of the members of ſuch a general 
Chriſtian union in religion, as laying wilfulneſs aſide on 
bath hands, we might meet in the midſt, which is the centre 
and perfection of all things, For if they would leave, and 
be aſhamed of ſuch new and groſs corruptions of theirs, as 


themſelves cannot maintain, nor deny to be worthy of reſor- 


mation, I would for my own part be content to meet them in 
the mid-way, ſo that all novelties might be renounced on ei- 
ther ſides, For as my Faith is the true, ancient, catho- 
lick and apoſtolick Faith, grounded upon the ſcriptures 


and expreſs word of God; ſo will I ever yield all reve- 


rence to antiquity, in the points of eccleſiaſtical policy : 
And by that means ſhall I ever, with God's grace, keep 
my ſelf from either being an heretick in faith, or ſchiſ- 
matick in matters of policy. 


«© But of one thing would I have the Papiſts of this 


Land to be admoniſhed, that they preſume not ſo much 


upon my lenity, ( becauſe I would be loth to be thought 
a perſecutor ) as thereupon to think it lawſul for them 
daily to encreaſe their number and ftrength in this 


Kingdom; whereby, if not in my time, at leaſt in the 


time of my poſterity, they might be in hope to erect 
their Religion again. No, let them aſſure themſelves, 
that as I am a friend to their perſons, if they be good 
ſubjects; ſo I am a vowed enemy, and do denounce 
mortal war to their errors. And that as I would be 
ſorry to be driven by their ill behaviour, from the pro- 
tection and conſervation of their bodies and lives; ſo 
will I never ceaſe, as far as I can, to tread down their 
errors and wrong opinions. For I could not permit the 
increaſe and growing of their Religion, without firſt be- 
traying of my ſelf and mine own conſcience: Secondly, 
this whole Ifle, as well the part I am come from, as 
the part I remain in ; in betraying their Liberties, and 
reducing them to the former flaviſh yoke, which both 
had caſten off before I came amongſt them; and thirdly, 
the liberty of the Crown in my poſterity, which I ſhould 
leave again under a new ſlavery, having found it left 
free to me by my predeceflors. And therefore would I 
with all my good ſubjects that are deceived with that 
corruption, firſt, if they find any beginning of inſtinc- 
tion in themſelves of knowledge, and love to the truth, 
to foſter the ſame by all lawful means, and to beware of 
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quenching the ſpirit that worketh within them. And 
if they can find as yet no motion tending that way, to 
be ſtudious to read and confer with learned Men, and 
to uſe all ſuch means as may further their reſolution ; 
aſſuring themſelves, that as long as they are diſconform- 
able in Religion from us, they cannot be but half my 
ſubjects, be able to do but half ſervice, and I to want 
the beſt half of them, which is their Souls. 

And here I take occaſion to ſpeak to you my Lords 
the Biſhops ; for as you my Lord of Durham ſaid very 


* learnedly to day in your Sermon, Correction without In- 
© firuftion is but a tyranny : So ought you, and all the 
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Clergy under you, to be more careful, vigilant, and di- 
ligent, than you have been to win Souls to God, as 
well by your exemplary life as doctrine. And fince 
you ſee how careful they are, ſparing neither labour, 
pains, nor extream peril of their perſons, to pervert, 
( the Devil is ſo buſy a Biſhop, ) ye ſhould be the more 
careful and wakeful in your charges. Follow the rule 
preſcribed to you by St. Paul, Be ye careful to exhort 
and inſtruct, in ſeaſon, and out of ſeaſon : And where 
you have been any way fluggiſh before, now waken 
yourſelves up again with a new diligence in this point, 
remitting the ſucceſs to God, who calling them either 


at the ſecond, third, tenth, or twelfth hour, as they are 


alike welcome to him, ſo ſhall they be to me his Lieu- 
tenant:Here, | | 
„ The third reaſon of my convening you at this time, 


which containeth ſuch actions of my thankfulneſs to- 


wards you, as I may either do, or leave undone, yet 
ſhall, with God's grace, ever preſs to periorm all the 
days of my life. It conſiſts in theſe two points, in 


making of laws at certain times, which is only at ſuch 


times as this, in Parliament ; or in the careful execution 
thereof at all other times. As for the making of them, 


T will thus far faithfully promiſe unto you, that I will 


ever prefer the weal of the body, and of the whole 
Commonwealth, in making of good Laws and Con- 
ſtitutions, to any particular or private ends of mine, 


thinking ever the wealth and weal of the Common- 


wealth to be my greateſt weal, and worldly felicity: 


A point wherein a lawful King doth directly differ 


from a tyrant, But at this time I am only thus far 
to forewarn. you in that point, that you beware to ſeek 


the making of too many Laws, for two eſpecial rea- 


ſons : Firſt, becauſe in corruptiſſimd Republica plurimæ 
leges : 
profitable in a Common- wealth, than to burden Men's 
memories with the making of too many of them. And 


next, becauſe the making of too many Laws in one 


Parliament will bring in confuſion, for lack of leiſure 
wiſely to deliberate before you conclude : For the Bi- 
ſhop ſaid well to day, that to deliberation would a large 
time be given; but to execution a greater promptneſs 
was required, As for the execution of good Laws, it 
hath been very wiſely and honourably foreſeen, and or- 
dered by my Predeceſſors in this Kingdom, in planting 
ſuch a number of Judges, and all forts of Magiſtrates, 


In convenient places, for the execution of the ſame. 
And therefore muſt I now turn me to you that are 


Judges, and Magiſtrates under me, as mine eyes and 
ears in this caſe : I can ſay none otherwiſe to you, 
than as Ezekias the good King of Juda ſaid to his 
Judges, Remember that the Thrones you fit on are God's, 
and neither yours nor mine, And that as you mult be 
anſwerable to me, ſo muſt both you and TI be anſwer- 
able to God, for the due execution of our Offices. 
That place is no place for you to utter your Affecti- 
ons in; you muſt not there hate your foe, nor love 


your friend; fear the offence of the greater Party, or 


pity the miſery of the meaner ; ye muſt be blind, and 
not ſee diſtinctions of perſons ; handleſs, not receive 
bribes; but keep that juſt temper and mid-courſe in all 
your proceedings, that like a juſt balance, ye may nei- 
ther ſway to the right nor left-hand. Three principal 
qualities are required in you, K.nowledge, Courage, and 
Sincerity ; that you may diſcern with Knowledge, exc- 
cute with Courage, and do both in upright Sincerity. 


And as for my part, I do vow and proteſt here in the 


preſence of God, and of this honourable | audience, I 
never ſhall be weary, nor omit no occaſion wherein I 


may ſhew my carefulneſs of the execution of good Laws. 


And as I wiſh you that are Judges, not to be weary in 
your Office, in doing of it, fo ſhall I never be weary, 
with God's grace, to take account of you, which is 
properly my calling. | 

« And thus having told you the three cauſes of my con- 
vening of this Parliament, all three tending only to 
utter my thankfulneſs, but in divers forms; the firſt 
by word, the other two by action; I do confeſs, that 
when I have done, and performed all that in this ſpeech 
I have promiſed, Inutilis ſervus | ſum. Inutile, 3 


And the execution of good Laws is far more 


(60, 
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Book XVIII. 


« the meaning of the word [nutilis in that place of Scrip- 
ce ture, is underſtood, that in doing all that ſervice which 
« we can to God, it is but our due, and we do nothing 
&« to God, but that which we are bound to do: and in 
« like manner, when I have done all that I can for you, 
&« do nothing but that, which I am bound to do, and 
& am accountable to God upon the contrary, for I 
& dy acknowledge that the ſpecial and greateſt point of dif- 
« ference that is betwixt a rightful King, and a uſurping 
« Tyrant, is in this; that whereas the proud and ambitious 
« Tyrant doth think his Kingdom and People are only or- 
« dained for 4 of his deſires and unreaſonable ap- 
« petites ; the righteous and juſt King doth by the contrary 
« acknowledge himſelf to be ordained for the procuring of the 
« wealth and Fax: 6. of his People, and that his greateſt 
« and principal worldly felicity muſt conſiſt in their proſpe- 
ce rity. If you be rich, I cannot be poor; if you be happy, 
] cannot but be fortunate ; and I proteſt that your wel- 
&« fare ſhall ever be my greateſt care and contentment. 
« And that I am a ſervant is moſt true; that as I am 
head and governor of all the people in my dominions, 
« who are my natural vaſſals and ſubjects, conſidering 
c them in numbers and diſtin ranks ; ſo if we will take 
ce the whole people as one body and maſs, then as the head 
e is ordained for the body, and not the body. for the head, 
“ ſo muſt a righteous King know himſelf to be ordained for 
his people, and not his people for him : for although 
King and people be relata, yet can he be no King if he 
want people and ſubjects: But there be many people in 
& the world that lack a head; wherefore I will never be 
aſhamed to confeſs it my principal honour, to be the 
<< great ſervant of the Common-Wealth ; and ever think 
e the proſperity thereof to be my greateſt ſelicity, as 1 
“have already ſaid. | 3 

„But as it was the whole body of this Kingdom, 
(with an uniform aſſent and harmony) as I told you in 
the beginning of my Speech, which did ſo far oblige me, 
in goodwill and thankfulneſs of requital by their alacrity 
and readineſs in declaring and receiving me to that 
place which God had provided for me, and not any par- 
ticular perſons, (for then it had not been the body) ſo 
* 1s my thankfulneſs due to the whole State. For even 
as in matters of faults, Quod 2 multis peccatur impune 
& peccatur ; even ſo in the matters of virtuous and good 
«© deeds, what is done by the willing conſent and harmony 


<< of the whole body, no particular perſon can juſtly claim 


<< thanks, as proper to him for the ſame : And therefore 


& I could not ſatisfy the particular humours of every per- 
«© ſon that looked for ſome advancement or reward at my 
% hand, fince my entry into this Kingdom. Three kinds 
of things were craved of me, advancement to honour, 
<< preferment to place of credit about my perſon, and re- 
ward in matters of Land or Profit. If I had beſtowed 


e honour upon all, no man could have been advanced to 


© honour for the degrees of honour do conſiſt in prefer- 
ring ſome above their fellows : If every man had the 
like acceſs to my Privy or Bed-chamber, then no man 
* could have it, becauſe it cannot contain all: And if I 
had beſtowed lands and rewards upon every man, the 
*« fountain of my liberality would have been ſo exhauſted 
* and dried, as I would lack means to be liberal to any 
< man: And yet was | not fo ſparing, but I may with- 
«© out vaunting affirm, that I have enlarged my favour in 
all the three degrees, towards as many, and more than 
<« ever. King of England did, in ſo ſhort a ſpace. No, I 


rather crave your pardon, that I have been ſo bountiful : 


„For, if the means of the Crown be waſted, I behoved 
then to have recourſe to you my ſubjects, and be bur- 
e thenſome to you; which I would be lotheſt to be of 


c any King alive. For as it is true, that as I have al- 


«© ready ſaid, it was a whole body which did deſerve ſo 


well at my hand, and not every particular perſon of the 


<< people: yet were there ſome who by reaſon of their 
office, credit with the people, or otherwiſe, took occaſion 


both before, and at the ſame time of my coming a- 
„ mongſt you, to give proof of their love and affection 


towards me, Not that I am any way in doubt, that 


if other of my ſubjects, had been in their places, and 


«© had had the like occaſion, but they would have uttered 
<< the like good effects, (ſo general and ſo great were the 
< love and affection of you all towards me:) But yet 
* this having been performed by ſome ſpecial perſons, I 


cc 


J could not without unthankfulneſs but requite them ac- 
/ 6c 


cordingly. And therefore had I juſt occaſion to advance 
ſome in honour, ſome to places of ſervice about me, 
and by rewarding to enable ſome who had deſerved well 
of me, and were not otherwiſe able to maintain the 


though they had not particularly deſerved before, yet 
I found them capable and worthy of place of prefer- 
ment and credit, and not able to ſuſtain thoſe places for 
1 3: 


cc 


cc 


„ for at my hands.“ 
« I muſt here make a little apology for my ſelf, in that 


ranks I thought them capable of, and others who al- 


24. JAMES I. 


cc 


which I thought them fit, without my hep. Two 
eſpecial cauſes moved me to be fo open-handed, where- 
of the one was reaſonable and honourable, but the other 
( I will not be aſhamed to confeſs unto you) proceeded 
of mine own infirmity. That which was juſt and 
honourable, was, that being ſo far beholden to the body 
of the whole State, I thought I could not refuſe to 
let run ſome ſma!! brooks out of the fountain of my 
thankfulneſs to the whole, for refreſhing of particular 
perſons that were members of that multitude. "The 
other, which proceeded out of mine own infirmity, 
was, the multitude and importunity of ſuitors. But 
although reaſon come by infuſion in à manner, yet ex- 
perience groweth with time and labour : And therefore 
do I not doubt, but experience in time coming will 
both teach the particular ſubjects of this Kingdom, not 
to be ſo importune and undiſcreet in craving; and me 
not to be ſo eaſily and lightly moved in granting, that 
which may be harmful to my eſtate, and conſequently 
<< to the whole Kingdom, 

And thus having at length declared unto you my 
mind, in all the points for ile which I called this Parlia- 
ment, my concluſion ſhall only now be, to excuſe 
my ſelf, in caſe you have not found ſuch eloquence 
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„for at my hands. I might, if I lift, alledge the great 
e weight of my aff:irs, and my contin:a! buſineſs and 
% diftra©)ion, that I could never have leiſure to think upon 
« what I was to ſpeak, betore J came to the place where I 
© was to ſpeak: And I might aifo alledge, chat my firſt 
& ſight of this fo famous and honourable an afſembly, 
„ might likewiſe breed ſome impediment : But leaving 
& theſe excuſes, I will plainly and freely in my manner, 
tell you the true cauſe of it; which is, that it be- 
cometh a King, in my opinion, to uſe no other elo- 
quence than plainneſs and ſincerity. By plainneſs I 
& mean, that his Speeches ſhould be ſo clear, and void of 
all ambiguity, that they may not be thrown, nor rent 
aſunder in contrary ſenſes, like the old Oracles of the 


T 


KR > 


o 


«© Pagan Gods: And by fincerity I underſtand, that up- 


e rightneſs and honeſty which ought to be in a King's 
% whole Speeches and Actions; that, as far as a King is in 


© honour erected above any of his ſubjects, ſo far ſhould 


6 he ſtrive in ſincerity to be above them all, and that his 
“ tongue ſhould be ever the true meſſenger of his heart. 
« And this ſort of eloquence may you ever aſſuredly look 


T his ſpeech was not received with the applauſes expected Several re- 
by the King. Beſides the exceſſive length, ſeveral things marks are 


made upon 
the Kirg"s 


were remarked which gave occaſion for cenſure. In the 


in my Speech, as peradventure you might have looked 


1603. 


firſt place, no body could tell what to make of his actions Speech. 


of thanks inſeparabiy conjoined in his perſon, and containing 
two bleſſings, the firſt whereof was confined to theſe two 
points: 1. That having never had war with any of his 
neighbours, he inferred ſrom thence that he brought peace 
with him every where, But it was no great wonder, he 
had not been hitherto in war with h's neighbours, ſince 
Scotland has properly no neighbours but the Englyh. 2. That 
without being ſollicited he had revoked the Letters of Mark 
againſt Spain, The other bleſſing of his a&ons of thanks 
conſiſted in the union in his perſon of the titles of the two 
Houſes of Lancafter and Jorg. Hence he would have inſi- 


nuated, that by his acceſſion to the throne of England, he 


freed the Engliſhb from the dread of ſeeing a renewal of the Y 


civil wars occaſioned by the titles of the two Houſes, But 
this pretended dread was only a chimera of his own form- 
ing. Since Henry VIII, who much more juſtly united in 
his perſon the rights of the two contending Houſes, the 
dread of a civil war had fo diſappeared, that it was entirely 


forgot. As for his efforts to ſhow the great advantages 


which would accrue to England from the union of the two 
kingdoms, they were entirely vain, as will hereafter appear. 


Beſides, his inferences from the arbitrary compariſons, of a 


head with a divided body, a husband with two wives, a 


ſhepherd with two flocks, ſeemed ſo little ſolid, that they 


were turned to ridicule, What he ſaid about religion was 
diſpleaſing to all. The Catholicks were not ſatisfied with 
his diſtinctions. The Puritans were extremely offended, 
that he ſhould poſitively ſay of them, They were ever 
<« diſcontented with the preſent government, and impati- 
<« ent of any ſuperiority, which made their ſect inſufferable 
ce ina well-governed Common-wealth.” The Proteſtants 
in general remarked in his ſpeech too great condeſcenſion 
for the Papiſts, and even contradiction in what he ſaid about 
them. On the one hand, he attzmed, he was of the 
Church of England, and his faith grounded upon the Holy 
Scriptures. On the other hand, he was ready to oy aſide 
all prejudice, and meet the Catholicks bali way, He de- 
clared himſelf a mortal enemy to their errors, but took care 
to intimate; that he confined, as I may ſay, theſe errors to 


the doctrine of the Pope's exorbitant power, Upon the other 


ſort 
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168 The HISTORY 


1604, fort of actient of thanks, conſiſting in the making and exe- 
cuting of laws, *twas ſaid, that a King of England might 
extol his condeſcenſion concerning ſome particular law, 
made to his own detriment, and the nation's benefit : But 
no King before him ever pretended to lay an obligation up- 
on his people, for giving his aſſent to ſuch laws as were for 
his own and the kingdom's good. It was alſo obſerved, 
that he admoniſhed the Parliament not to enact too many 
laws, as if he feared to be obliged to carry his pretended 
thankfulneſs too far, That as for the few good laws he 
was willing to admit, all the effects of his thankfulneſs con- 
ſiſted in giving the judges a very common and trivial charge. 
Finally, it was remarked, that this thankfulneſs upon which 
his whole ſpeech turned, was as imaginary as the cauſe 
which produced it. In thanking the people of England for 
rr-e/ving and embracing him as their undoubted and lawful 
King and governour, he did not mean to declare that the 
people had made him ſo, but only that being undoubted 
King by his birth-right, they had received and owned him 
as ſuch. This was leſſening the obligation, and conſequent- 
ly the thankfulneſs too. Wherefore it was thought by 
many, that the King's aim, in this long harangue, was not 
{» much to expreſs his thankfulneſs to the Exgliſb, as to in- 
ſinuate to them, that all he was obliged to them for, 
was, their not oppoſing his undoubted right : that his chief 
intention was, to obtain of the Parliament the union of the 
two kingdoms ; to prevent any new laws againſt the Papiſts, 
and to have the execution of thoſe already in force left to 
him, What was only conjectured at firſt, became certain 
afterwards, as the King's intentions were diſcovered. In 
this very Parliament therefore, a ſuſpicion and jealouſy of 
the King began to be entertain'd by the people. This allo 
zit the Houſe of Commons upon their guard, and made 
them carefully weigh the King's words and actions, who 


notwithſtanding the maxims laid down in the concluſion of 


his ſpeech, was a great maſter in the art of chuſing ambi- 

guous expreſſions. This muſt always be remembred, in 

order to underſtand the events of this reign. | 
nw „„ The firſt thing the Parliament did, was to prepare an 
King's Tit, act for acknowledging the King's title to the crown of Eng- 


Sdetut. c. 1. and. James had not required it. On the contrary, in all 


. appearance, by repeating ſeveral times in his ſpeech, that 


he was undoubted King by birth- right, he deſigned to inti- 
mate, he did not want the Parliament's confirmation. But 
if this was his intent, the two Houſes did not, or ſeemed 
not to underſtand it, whether they reſolv'd to preſerve a 
privilege hitherto enjoyed, or feared ſuch an omiſſion might 
occaſion troubles and rebellions. The King on his part 

| thought it not prudent to refuſe the act. | | 
Conni. After the Parliament had conſidered of ſome other affairs, 
nee e they appointed commiſſioners to examine the King's propo- 
Union of the ſz] concerning the union of the two kingdoms. But the 
(ww King King had already obſtructed it, by laviſhing honours and 
8 riches upon his Scotch courticrs. This convinc'd the Engliſb, 
p- 480, &- they could not but loſe by a union, whoſe end, as they be- 
ona pet lieved, was to render the Scots partakers of the riches of 
Wilſon, * England, whereas the Engliſh had nothing to expect in Scot- 
land. (1). Hence the King's ſpeech was cenſured, where 
he ſpoke of Scotland as the one half of the iſland, though 
the Engliſb were perſuaded, there was a great inequality be- 
tween England and Scotland. The eager purſuit of the 
Scots after places, penſions, and rich matches, raiſed the 
jealouſy of the Engliſh, and rendered them very averſe to 
the union projected by the King. With theſe diſpoſitions 
the commiſſioners met to examine the advantages and in- 
conveniences, in order to make their report to the two 

que (4). N 7 „ 
an £ «pls Whilſt this affair was in hand, moſt people could not 
275 -«/pe forbear ſhowing diſcontent with regard to religion. The 
:o Religion. Catholicks expected greater favours from a Prince, whom 
Wilſon- they imagined in their intereſt. His diſtinctions between 
| the Clericks and Laicks, between thoſe who aſcribed to the 
Pope an unlimited power, and ſuch as received not that 
doctrine, made them fear, the advantages they had promiſed 
themſelves in this new Reign would be very inconſiderable. 
T he Presbyterians were enraged to ſee the King ſo openly 
prefer the Papiſts before them. All the Proteſtants in ge- 
neral heard with grief, the advances made by the King to 
the Papiſts. Eſpecially, the offer of meeting them half 
way, and the affectation of condemning only a ſingle Te- 
net, gave occaſion to fear, he had indeed the ſentiments he 
was ſuſpected of in Scotland. M hat means, ſaid they, his 
offer to the Papiſts of meeting them half way, upon their re- 
nouncing the doctrines repugnant to the regal authority? 
Where is this half way to be © Does it relate to the Hierar- 
chy ® But if the Pope's authority is not received, there will 
be no difference between the Engliſh and Catholick Church, 


(1) It was (aid, That if the Scots had already impoveriſhed the Kingdom, they would by the Union bankrupt it. Welden, p. 58. | 

62) There were in all forty three ae Lark and Commons, 8 Ke to meet and treat with certain ſele& Commiſſi ners to be 2p- 
pointed by the Parliament of Scotland. M ilſon, p. 693, &c. Spoti ſcvood, p. 480, &c. . 

(3) The Exgliſb repined, as Wilſon ſays, to ſee the Scott advanced from blue Bonnets to coſtly Beavers, wearing inſtead of Wadmeal, Velvet and Sattin, 


f p 673. 


2 


perſon, both Engliſh and Scots, thought only of making ett 


Every one ſtrove to keep in his eſteem by whatever was 


this affair, and the nomination of the Commiſſioners for“ 3. 


of ENGLAND. Vol. Il. 


Does he reckon the Gathelicks will have come half way, when 6 
they have renounced the Pope's exorbitant power ? If fo, we 8 
muſt, in order to go the other half, yield them the reſt of the 
Articles, which were the cauſe 4 3 In a word, 
it was not known how far this offer was to extend, or 
where to ſtop, ſo obſcure and doubtſul was this expreſſion, 
though he had declared, he would uſe no other eloquence 
than Plainneſs and Sincerity, Moſt of the Biſhops, and 
the zealous Church of England-men, were alone pleaſed, 
becauſe the King ſeemed bent not to ſufter the Puritans, 
who were no leſs odious to them than the bigotted Papiſts, 
It is certain, their zeal for the Church of England was 
carried a little too far, and the King, by declaring himſelf 
ſo plainly a ſworn enemy to the Puritans, bred a mutual 
enmity between the two Parties, which was but too much 
cheriſhed, and which, at another time, proved fatal to the 
eſtabliſhed Church. The Puritans were ſo offended at this 
uncharitableneſs for them, and the great condeſcenſion for 
the Papiſts, that they did not ſcruple to charge the King, 
the Biſhops, and the zealous Epiſcopalians, with being fo 
many popiſh agents. Amidſt theſe diviſions, the Rom 
emiſſaries had but too many opportunities to foment the ani- 
moſity of the two Parties, and carry it to the utmoſt MW 
height, knowing they could not better execute their de- MH 
ſigns, than when the Kingdom was involved in troubles, 1 
It is pretended, at this time many Jeſuits, with their Su— Artifie of 
periors permiſſion, were received, ſome as Presbyterian Mi- the Zeus 
niſters, others as Church of England Prieſts, and that un- 4 
der theſe diſguiſes, they ſo ſtretched the principles of the Annuts 
two Parties, whether in their writings or in their ſermons, James! 
that the breach was rendered irreparable. 88850 

At the ſame time, thoſe who approached the King's 5, King ©: 


their Court, in order to obtain his Good-graces and Fa- Oban. 
vours. The jealouſy between the two Nations helped to 
ſtrain the flattery uſed by the whole Court to the King, 


moſt grateful to him, and nothing was more ſo, than to 
be extolled for his Learning and Parts, and to hear the 
royal authority talked of according to his principles, It 
was ſome time, before the people had a clear knowledge of 
this Prince's Genius and Character; but when he was „ 
once well khown, the eſteem at firſt entertained of him, WM 
very ſenſibly diminiſhed, to which the King himſelf great- = 
1y contributed by his ſtrange conduct, as will hereafter 
appear. SED "nd 
The principal affair for which the King had ſummoned g. ſu: 
the Parliament was, the union of the two Kingdoms, te Ti! f 
though he pretended, his ſole motive was to expreſs his . 
thankfulneſs to the Engliſh. He had fo good an opinion tain. 

of his Eloquence, that he did not queſtion the ſucceſs of Win 


that purpoſe confirmed his belief. So, whether through _ oY 

impatience, or to engage the Parliament the ſooner to unite? 

the two Kingdoms, he ordered himſelf to be proclaimed 

King of Great-Britain, without ſtaying for the Parlia- 

ment's determination. From thencefor ward he would hear 

no more of the diſtinction of the two Kingdoms. St. An- Ib. p. 605, 

drew's Croſs was quartered with St. George's in the Flags, 545: 

and by Proclamation the Scottiſb Coins were made current 888 

in England. This ſhowed, the King did not doubt, the 

affair of the Union would ſucceed to his wiſh, But he did 

not yet know the Genius and Character of the Engliſh. 

Such as had no ſhare in his Bounties, loudly murmured to Wilſon. 

ſee his Scotch Attendants grown ſo rich in a very ſhort 

ſpace, that the Engliſb could not imitate their magnificence 

without ruining their Eftates (3). Several Paſquils were 

daily made upon this occaſion, not much to the advantage 

of the Scots, nor conſequently to the deſign of the Union 

of the two Kingdoms. 
There was alſo another thing which did not render the pj. 

people favorable to the King. This was an occaſion of rw = 

diſcontent given to the Houſe of Commons, and which it . 

will be neceſſary to mention, in order to ſhow this Prince's Common. 

Idea of the Engl/h Conſtitution, ' and the juſt cauſe he Coke, p.53. 

gave the Commons to fear, he deſigned to invade their 
Privileges. Immediately after the opening of the Parlia- yg,.ch 23. 
ment, the Commons examining, according to cuſtom, the 
conteſted Elections, there was a debate in the Houſe about 
the return of Sir Francis Goodwin, and Sir * 1 
for Knight of the Shire for the County of Bucks, and up- 

on a full hearing, Sir Francis was declared duly elected. 
Three days after, the Lords ſent a meſſage to the Com- ach 16. 
mons, that there might be a conference about Goodtoin s 

election. The Commons ſurprized at ſo extraordinary 2 
meſſage, anſwered, They did not think themſelves obliged 
to give an account of their proceedings, and therefore could 


not 


ey 


3 
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Book XVIII. 


:604, not grant the conference required. The Lords replied, 
the King having been acquainted with what had paſſed 
in Goodwin's caſe, thought himſelf engaged in honour to 
have the affair debated again, and had ordered them to 
confer with the Commons upon it. Whereupon, the 
Commons, by their Speaker, gave their reaſons to the 
King, why they could not admit of this innovation, But 
all they could obtain was, that inſtead of a conference with 
the Lords, the King commanded them to conſer with the 
Judges. This pleaſed them no more than the other. 

Azril 3 "They ſet down their reaſons in writing, and delivered 
them at the Council Chamber, to deſire their Lordſhips 
to intercede for them to the King, not to violate their 
Privileges. The anſwer was, the King abſolutely com- 
manded them to have a conference with the Judges. The 
Commons were extremely ſurprized at ſo abſolute an or- 
der. Mean while, fearing to be accuſed of too eaſily en- 
gaging in a quarrel with the King, they thought it more 
proper to yield, than ſtand out, fully bent however to ad- 
here to what had been determined in the caſe of the con- 
teſted Election. Certainly the King had engaged in a 


very nice affair, and probably, would not have come off 


with honour, had he not been diſingaged by - Goodwrn's 
moderation. Sir Francis chuſing to forfeit his right rather 
than occaſion a quarrel between the King and the Com- 
mons, deſired the Houſe to order the County of Buc#s to 
elect another Knight in his ſtead, The King and Com- 
mons equally accepted of this expedient, which prevented 
them from coming to extremities 3 but the King found 


from hence, that no great account was made of the Pro- 


clamation, upon calling the Parliament, whereby he meant 

to be maſter of the Elections. 3 
„ mm The Commons perceived by this affair, that the King's 
te intention was to ſound them, and that hereafter ſuch inci- 
5. dents might frequently be revived. For which reaſon, on 
Cle, p. 34. the 16th of June, addreſſing the King concerning certain 
Grievances, they took occaſion to repreſent their Privi- 
| leges, of which they ſuppoſed him not yet fully informed. 
„ Parlia- This addreſs fo diſpleaſed the King, that on the 7th of 
Mere X #'*- Fuly, he prorogued the Parliament to the 7th of February, 
„ Parl, to haye time to think of means to humble the Com- 
dow. mons (1). | | 

The Clerry _ . 

[anfenancs laboured to inſpire him with the deſign of rendering him- 
i ſelf abſolute, or rather to confirm him in this reſolution, 
„„ by which they perfectly made their Court. Beſides, arbi- 
% trary power is as advantageous to Miniſters and Courtiers, 
A OT 6, as it is prejudicial to the reſt of the nation. Several Au- 
(born. thors accuſe the Biſhops of having been of the number of 
the flatterers. Perhaps matters have been a little aggravated, 
However, many things give occaſion to believe, that the 
Clergy of the Church of England were inclined to aſcribe 
to the King, more power than his Predeceſſors had hither- 
to enjoyed. At leaſt, it is certain that from the reign-of 
James I. to this preſent time, many of the Clergy have 
_ endeavoured to perſuade the people, that they ought to 
acknowledge in the Sovereign an unlimited authority (2), 
and have extended Paſſive Obedience in England as far as 
in the moſt arbitrary Monarchies. | e 
7: Arch. Bancroft Archbiſhop of Canterbury, a moſt zealous aſſer- 
at, ter of the Prerogative-Royal, was one of the firſt who at- 
i, tempted to go beyond the uſual bounds, by cauſing things 
to depend on the King's will, which were undeniably 
within the Parliament's juriſdiction, He exhibited to the 
King and Council twenty-five grievances of the Clergy (3), 
which were defired to be reformed in granting Prohibi- 
tions, that the King's Courts might not have cognizance 
of what concerned theſe Articles. It is ſaid, his intention 
was to ſhew others the way to apply directly to the King, 
without regarding the Parliament or Convocation. . But 
the King was told, in caſe he granted the Archbiſhop's re- 
queſt, he would be ingaged in inextricable difficulties, be- 
cauſe the redreſſing of Grievances had ever belonged to the 
Parliament. Whereupon, the King conſulted the Judges, 


7 


th Kings 
bid. 


Wine, 63. and for every Awm of Rbeniſp, 13. 


Country to ſell Glaſſes, are to be adjudged. as Rogues, and Vagabonds. 


againſt Brokers, Sc. See Statut. 1 James J. 
(2) They are pretty now well beaten out of that falſe notion. 


their walls and roots, plaiſtered with the ſame mortar, Sect. 4, 5. 
No. 52: Vol. II. 


24 JAMES I. 


It is certain, moſt of thoſe who approached the King, 


. (1) This Parliament granted the King Tunnage and Pcundage. The Tunnage was, 34. on every Tun pf Wine, imported; and on a Tun of ſweet 
r m The Poundage was, 1 3. on every twenty Shillings- worth of Goods and Merchandize imported and exported, 
excepting Woollen Manufactures; and Tin and Pewter alſo excepted, which were to pay 23. A Denizen was to pay, for every Sack of Wool, 335. 4 4. 
for every two hundred and forty Woolfells, 33 4. 4 d. and for every Laſt of - Hides and Backs, 34-64. 8 d. But a Stranger was to pay for every Sack of 
Wool, 3 65s. 8 d. for every two hundred and forty Woolfells the ſame; and for every Laſt of Hides and Backs, 3/. 138. 4. See Statut, c. 33.—— 
There were ſeveral Statutes made in this Parliament, the, chief of which are: 1. An Act for the due execution of the Laws againſt Jeſuits, Seminary-Prieſts, 
and Recuſants. 2. A continuance of the Statute 39 Elia. concerning the puniſhment of Rogues, Vagabonds, Sc. By this Statute, Peopie that go about the 
3. An Act to reſtrain the inordinate haunting and tippling in Inns, Alehouſes, Sc. 
4. A wiſe Act 28 Conjyration, Witchcraft, and dealing with evil Spirits. 5. One for the relief of Creditors againſt Bankrupta. 6. And another 


169 
who anſwered unanimouſly, he ought to refrain ſrom de- 1604. 
ciding any thing concerning the Archbiſhop's requeſt. 

The concluſion of the Peace with Spain ſoon followed Treaty . 
the prorogation of the Parliament, Taxis having informed 4 = with 
the King of Spain how the Court of England ſtood affect- Vu Cheſne, 
ed, the Conſtable of Ca/tile was ſent into the Low-Coun- Weldon. 
tries, with orders to paſs into England and conclude the 3 


6 XVI. p. 8% 
Peace. But the Conſtable being detained by ſome affairs ki — ny 


96, 
in the Netherlands, conveyed his power to Taxis and Ri- Stau. 


chardot. Theſe two Deputies being come to London (4), 1 
agreed upon a Treaty, which was not however ſigned till 

the 18th of Auguſt, after the arrival of the Conſtable of 

Caſtile. Some ſay, this Ambaſſador purchaſed the Peace Weida, 
with large ſums of money, diſtributed among the King's OY 
Minifters. But this can only be ſaid by conjecture, eee 
who are entruſted with ſuch ſort of intrigues, not being 
uſed to diſcover them (5). However this be, the Treaty 
with the King of Spain was double, there being one re- 
lating entirely to Commerce. 5 | 


„ By the IVth Article of the firſt Treaty it was agreed, Coke, P. 364 
& That neither the Kings of England nor Spain, ſhould 
„ direttly or indireftly, give aid to the Enemies or Rebels 
* of either part, of what nature or condition ſocver they 
$66 Were. | | | 
„ By the Vth, They renounced all former Leagues, Con- 
« federacies, Capitulations, and Intelligences contrary to that 
« Treaty. | | 
In the VIIth, King James excuſes the delivery of the Coke, p. 57+ 
cautionary Towns to the King of Spain; and promiſes 
to enter into a Treaty with the States, wherein he will 
aſſign a competent time to them, to accept and receive 
Terms for a Pacification with the Archduke ; which if 
they refuſed, he would from thenceforth think himſelf 
freed from the former conventions with them.” 


Theſe, doubtleſs, are the Articles which have given 
occaſion to ſay, the Spaniards bought the Peace. Tt does 
not however appear, that after this Treaty eee 
drew his Troops from the Service of the States, as he 
ſhould have done by virtue of the IVth Article, nor that 
he fixed a time, for the States to make a Peace, purſuant to 
the VIIth. On the contrary, it will be ſeen, that he de- 
livered to them the cautionary Towns for a much leſs ſum 
than was agreed on with Elizabetb. Moreover, Andra 
du Cheſne, in his Hiſtory of England, ſpeaking of this 
Treaty, relates only four Articles, whereof the fourth is 
directly contrary to the forementioned fourth Article, Ac- 
cording to that Hiſtorian the Article ran: | 


That as to the States of Holland and Zealand, things Du Cheſne. 

ſhould remain as they were, as well with reſpect to the cau- 
tionary Towns, as to the other Articles of the Treaties between 
Elizabeth and the. ſaid States, without the King ' of Eng- 
land's being obliged to recall his Tromps from the Low-Coun- 
tries; or to forbid his Subjects to ſerve the ſaid States, 
Moreover, that the Commerce, Trade, and Navigation be- 
tween the Engliſh and the ſaid States, ſhould continue upon the 
ſame foot as in Elizabeth's life-time. 5 


This contrariety makes me think, that James, to pleaſe 
the Spaniard and the Archduke, was perſuaded to agree, 
that the fourth Article ſhould be inſerted in the Treaty 
in the manner firſt mentioned, in order to induce the 
States to haſten a Peace, and that this ſame Article, as re- 
lated by Du Che/ne, was a reſtriction of the firſt, or a ſe- 
cret Article, which was alone to take place; This is ſo 
common a thing in Treaties, that this Conjecture cannot 
be conſidered as groundleſs, eſpecially as it is confirmed 
Woo | | Tg | 
The Peace with Spain being concluded, the King was 4 Company 
perſuaded to grant a Monopoly of the Trade with Spain -e | 


and Italy to a Company of Merchants, and to forbid all rb Spain 


G g | | . te ( « and Italy. 
his Subjects, except ſuch as were authorized by this Com _ N 520 


(3) They were called Articuli Cleri. See them in Sir Edu. Cole's 2d Iaſlit ute. | | | 3 X 
(4) The Exgliſb Commiſſioners were, Thomas Sackville Earl of da Cheka Howard Earl of Nottingham, Charles Blount Earl of Devonſhire, Henry 
Forward Earl of Northampton,- and Robert Lord Cecil Baron of Efingden, Rymer's Fed. Tom. XVI. p. 580, &c. 586. ; 
. (5) Weldon, p. 26, 27. ſays, there was not one Courtier of note but what taſted of Spain's bounty either in Gold or Jewels, and among them not any 
had ſo large a proportion as the Counteſs of ouffolk; who ſhared in her Lord's intereſt, being then a potent Man, and in that intereſt which ſhe had, in being 
Miſtreſs to that little great Secretary, (little in Body but great in Policy) the ſole manager of State-affairs. So it may be ſaid, the was a double ſharer 2 
And in truth, Audley-End, that famous great Structure, had its foundation of Spaniſb Gold. He ſays, all Chriftendom has ſince felt and feen the lamentable 
effect of this diſadvantagious Peace . A Peace, ſays Oſborn, more deſtructive to England than a War. He alſo obſerves, that the Earl of Northampton 
was by the Spaniſh Gifts enabled to build a noble Houſe in the Strand; and there were many others in the Kingdom, that had their foundation, if not 
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1604. 


The King 
lives wery 
quictly, 

He is laviſh 
of Honours, 


The taking 
of Oſtend. 
J buanus, 
Stow. 
Winwood's 
Mem, 

T. II. p. 29. 


1605. 
The Lord 
Aimiral's 
Embaſſy to 
Spain. 
Weldon, 
P. 42» 
Baker. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


pany, to traffick in thoſe Countries. But in the next Seſ- 
ſion of the Parliament, the Commons taking into conſide- 
ration how deſtructive to trade ſuch a Monopoly was, re- 
preſented ſo plainly to the King the ill · conſequences there- 
of, that the Company's Patent was revoked, and the trade 
with Spain and Italy declared free as before. | 

During the reſt of the year 1604, nothing remarkable 
paſſed in England. The King led a peaceable life amidit the 
flatteries of his Court, and very laviſhly beſtowed his fa- 
vours on his Minions, But this liberality bred a great 
diſcontent in thoſe who had no ſhare in it, and thought 
themſelves however no leſs worthy than the others. Queen 
Elizabeth took a very different method, but James did not 
think fit to be her imitator. Never were Honours beſtowed 
with leſs diſcretion and more profuſion than in this Reign. 
Accordingly, they were no longer conſidered as the re- 
ward of merit, but only of adulation (1). | 

The Town of O/tend beſieged now three years by the 


Shaniards, was at laſt forced to capitulate the 2oth of Sep- 


tember. By the taking of this place the Conquerors gained 


only heaps of ruins, which had coſt them immenſe ſums, 
and the loſs of numberleſs Officers and Soldiers (2). Before 
Fames concluded the Peace with Spain, he ſeemed willing 
to concern himſelf in the preſervation of O/tend : but when 
the Peace was made, he thought only of ſtrengthening 
his new friendſhip with the King of Spain and the Arch- 
duke, by ſending them Ambaſſadors. | . 

The King made choice of his High-Admiral the Earl 
of Nottingham for Ambaſſador extraordinary to Spain. The 
Earl departed in March 1605, with a very numerous re- 
tinue, conſiſting, according to ſome, of no leſs than ſix 
hundred and fifty perſons (3). | 1 

At the ſame time, the Earl of Hertford was ſent in 


Ard the Ear Embaſſy to Bruſſels. Whilſt he was at Sea, a Dutch Man 


of Hertford's 


to Bruſſels. 


Arent to 
tbe Eng liſh 
Colour: by a 
Dutch Man 
of War. 
Weldon, 


p. 48, 49. 


Jealouſy 


between the 
Engliſh and 
Scots. 
Wilſon. 
Weldon. 


Oſborn. 


of War failed by, and refuſing to ſtrike, the Engliſh Cap- 
tain [Sir William Monſon] prepared to compel him, but 
the Ambaſſador would not give him leave, This was the 
firtt indignity of that nature received by England from the 
Dutch, whoſe Sovereignty was not yet ſo much as ac- 
knowledged by any potentate in Europe, If Fames had 
demanded reparation, doubtleſs, he might eaſily have ob- 
tained it, conſidering the then circumſtances of the United- 


Provinces. But very likely, he did not think it worth his 


while to make a noiſe about an affair of ſo little importance. 
The Engliſb however murmured at it, and many took oc- 
caſion to compare the King's indolence with El:zabeth's 


ſpirit, who, doubtleſs, would not have been ſo eaſy under 
ſuch an affront. James gave himſelf no trouble about it, 


believing, that to avoid all occaſion of rupture with his 
Neighbours was a more effectual way to procure his own 
and the Nation's welfare, than to ingage in a war for ſuch 
a trifle. EST | | | 

The jealouſy the Englh began to conceive of the Hol- 
landers, was nothing in compariſon of that cauſed by the 
King's prodigal favours to the Scots (4). Moſt hiſtorians 
accuſe the Catholicks of cheriſhing this jealouſy between 
the two Nations, to make an advantage of their diviſions, 
But without being forced to recur to ſo remote a cauſe, 
the old enmity between the two Kingdoms, and the 


King's inclination for the Scots, were in my opinion much 


more natural cauſes of it. The King was no ſtranger to 
this jealouſy, and uſed ſome endeavours to allay it. He 


Douglas, « Ordered this year in England, Thomas Douglas, a Scoteh- 


- Scot, coun- 


terfeits the 


Privy · Seal, 
and ts 
banged. 


Howes. 
Wilſon. 


The King's 


happy State. 
Oſborn. 
Coke, 


of his Parliament, becauſe when he came to the Crown, 


man, to be hanged, for counterfeiting the King's Privy- 
Seal to ſeveral Princes of Germany. This man falling into 
the hands of the Elector Palatine, who diſcovered the 
fraud, was ſent into England, where he met with his 
deſert. | 

Hitherto the King was undiſturbed and ſurrounded with 
plenty : whereas he had ſpent in Scotland, the firſt years of 


his life in troubles and want. Since his acceſſion to the 


throne of England, he had not been obliged to ask money 


he found the deceaſed Queen had not yet touched the Sub- 
ſidy granted her by the Parliament, amounting to three 
hundred thouſand pounds Sterling, which he had entirely 


(1) This year, in S:ptember, the King borrowed ſeveral ſums of Money, by Privy-Seal, from the wealthieſt Citizens in Lenden. And in October, the 
Cuitoms of Merchandizes, both inward and outward, weic raiſed, and let out to farm. Howes's Contin. of Stow, p. 856, — The King, who was a great 
enemy to Tobacco, as appears by his writings againſt it, ordered by a Proclamation, dated October 7, that beſides the Cuſtom of Two-pence in the Pound it 
uicd to pay, there ſhould be an additional duty of 6 5. 8 d. on every Pound imported into the Realm. See Rymer's Feed. Tom. XVI. p. 601. 

(2) Above one hundred and twenty thouſand Men are faid to be ſlain on both ſides. The Town was taken by the Marquiſs of Spinola, for which he was 
made Duke of Santa Severina. Sir Francis Vere General, and his Brother Horatio had ſhewn great valour in the detence of this Place. Stoto, p- 856. 


H2v:s's Contin. 


(3) The Spaniards were aſtoniſhed at the magnificence of the Embaſſy, and the handſome Gentlemen; for it ſeems the Jeſuits reported our Nation to be 
ugly, and like Devils, as a puniſhment tor caſting off the Pope; and they pictured Sir Francis Drake generally half a Man half a Dragon. So ealy is it, 
lays W:./-n, for thoſe Jugglers, when they have once bound up the Conſcience, to tie up the Underſtanding alſo. Weldon, p. 42. Min, p. 673. | 

(4) "This jealouſy occaſioned many Infolencies z the Streets of London ſwarmed night and day with bloody quarrels; and private Duels were every where 
The Scots complaining at firſt to the King, that they were ſo poor, they underwent the 
by-word of beggarly Scets; the King replied to them, content yourſelves, I will ſhortly make the Enxgliſb as beggarly as you, and ſo end that Controverſy· 


ſomented betwixt the Exgliſb and Scots. Wilſon, p. 674 
Weldon, p. 57. 


(5) Mr. Chamberlain, in a Letter to Mr. Winwood, tells him, That the King “ finds ſuch felicity in a hunting life, that he hath written to his Coun- 
& ci}, and defires them to take the charge and burden of affairs, and foreſee that he be not interrupted nor troubled with too much buſineſs,” int, 


Mm. Tom. II. p. 46. 
(6) This Thomas 377; 
See Fawkes's Con. 


+2ter ſeems to have been the firſt contriver of the Plot, about E2fter 1604; but Catesby invented the manner of putting it in execution» 


Vol. II. 


received. This, with his uſual Revenues, enabled him to 
be liberal to his Favorites of both nations, who quickly 
grew very rich, On the other hand, he took a pleaſure 
in raiſing to honours and dignities ſeveral perſons, who 
would not have aſpired to them in Elizabeth's reign. In 
ſhort, he ſaw himſelf inceſſantly flattered by his Courtiers, 
who omitted no opportunities to ſhew how much they ad- 
mired his wiſdom and all his other virtues. This was + 
neceſſary method, to acquire his favour. To fay all in a U 
word, he led a very ſoft and peaceable life, in the midſt C. 
of plenty and pleaſures, to which ſome pretend he was 4 
little too much addicted (5). But this Prince has had the 
misfortune to have for Hiſtorians ſuch as loved him not, 

as on the other ſide, he has had the good fortune to have 
ſome who have endeavoured to praiſe all his actions. So, 
there is danger of being greatly miſtaken, if an idea of his 
character is formed upon the commendations or invectives 

of his Hiſtorians. It is better to keep ſolely to the exami- 
nation of his actions themſelves. 

Whilſt every thing ſeemed to procure King James a 
quiet and peaceable Reign, the devil, envying the happi- 
neſs of the Engliſb, inſpired ſome of his Agents with one 
of the moſt horrible Plots that ever was heard of. I 
mean the Gunpowder- Treaſon-Plot, which has made fo 
much noiſe in the world, and of which I ſhall relate the 
particulars, without any aggravation. ; 

Whatever might be the ground of the hopes entertained 9; 
by the Catholicks, when they ſaw King James aſcend the, G.,. 
throne of England, it is certain they expected great things Was 
from him, and at leaſt a full Toleration, with liberty of Di uri of 
publickly exerciſing their Religion. Upon this Toleration K mp 
they built their hopes of reſtoring by degrees their Religion Hus 
in England. But the King's Speech to the Parliament diſ- Contin Su 
covered two things. The firſt, that this Toleration, which _ 
till then had been hardly doubted, was not yet ready to ». 61, &, 
come. The ſecond, that though they ſhould obtain it of Mn 
the King, it would not be for ſuch as acknowledged the n. .. 
Pope's authority in its utmoſt extent. Theſe were the y. 49, Kr. 
men however that were moſt active and eager to re- 
eſtabliſh their Religion in the Kingdom. They deſpiſed a 


1603. 


bare liberty of Conſcience for the moderate Catholicks, 


to which the King ſeemed to confine his favours. They 
believed it to be the King's intention to divide the Catho- 
licks, and make two Sects, whereof one, renouncing the 
doctrine of the Pope's Supremacy, ſhould be tolerated in 
the Kingdom, and the other expelled. This diviſion ap- 
peared to them ſo deſtructive to the Catholick Religion, 
that 'they imagined, the King by this artful and politick 
conduct, intended to reconcile to the Church of England, 
ſuch as ſhould imprudently reje& the papal authority, as 
it happened in the Reign of Henry VIII. 
To prevent the execution of this pretended deſign, . 


which might be very prejudicial to the Church of Rome, . 


fotuder 


ſome of theſe Zealots conſulted together, and formed a 7::/n. 


horrible Plot, which was afterwards approved by the reſt, DC 


The chief of theſe wretches was Robert Catesby, a Gen- ti.” 


in King 
tleman of Northamptonſhire, deſcended from the Catesbies [ames's 
mentioned in the Reign of Edward V. This man having 
gained Thomas Percy the Earl of Northumberland's Couſin, uu, 
Johu Grant, Ambroſe Rookwood, Fohn and Chriſtopher l. 135 
Wright, Francis Treſham, Guy Fawkes, Sir Everard Dig- 
by, Robert and Thomas Winter (6), Thomas Bates, and 
Robert Keyes, choſe five of them to conſult how to reſtore 
the Romiſb Religion in England. Percy one of the molt 
zealous, propoſed killing the King, and offered to perform 
it. To this Catesby replied, though the King was dead, 
<6 their cauſe would not be advanced, ſince he would leave 
Sons, who perhaps would not be more. favorable to the 
© Catholicks. Nay, ſuppoſing the King and his Children 
© were removed, there would remain ſo many of the 
<*© Nobles and Gentry, that probably it would be very dif- 
e ficult to accompliſh their deſign.“ He added, he had 
6 thought of a way to deſtroy in an inſtant, almoſt all 
ce the principal enemies of the Catholick Religion, and to 
throw the Kingdom into ſuch a conſternation, that not 
© a man would be able to take proper meaſures to oppole 
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Book XVIII. 


1605, © the execution of their deſigns.” This way was to blow 
Proceedings up the Parliament Houſe 1), whilſt the King ſhould be 


againſt 972 ſpeaking his ſpeech from t e throne to the Lords and Com- 
Gde. mons. Then he ſhewed them in what manner the pro- 
1 Sta 


Tals. ject might be executed, and was applauded by all. How- 
Vel. J. ever, as ſo deteſtable a Plot could not but breed ideas fright- 
rn ful and naturally ſhocking to conſcience, ſome moved to 
b. 1% have the lawfulneſs of the project examined by their Di- 
Ibid. vines. It is ſaid, that Henry Garnet, Ofwald Teſmond, 
and John Gerrard being conſulted, approved of the Plot 
as jult and lawful, fince it was againſt excommunicated 
Hereticks. I cannot warrant this, becauſe I never ſaw 
their trials. But thus much is certain, they ſuffered death 
for not diſcovering the Conſpiracy of which they were in- 
formed; and the King in an apology publiſhed ſome time 
after, affirmed, that Garnet was legally convicted, and had 

confeſſed his crime (2). | 
Be this as it will, the thing being determined, they 
took an oath of Secrecy, adminiſtered as it is ſaid by Fa- 
ther Garnet (3). Then Percy being one of the Gentle- 
men-Penfioners, was appointed to hire a houſe, adjoining 
to the Upper-Houſe of Parliament. This paſſed in No- 
vember or December 1604, and the King was to make his 
ſpeech to the Parliament on the 7th of February. Percy 
having hired the houſe, the Conſpirators began with no 
{ſmall labour to dig in the cellar through the wall of parti- 
tion, which was very thick (4). But as the Parliament 
was prorogued to the 3d of O#eber, they had as much 
rike: time as was neceſſary to finiſh their work. In the be- 
Conf, ginning of February 1605, they had almoſt digged through 
the wall, when on a ſudden they heard a noiſe on the other 
fide. This threw them into a great fright, being appre- 
henſive of a diſcovery, but their courage reviving, Guy 
Fawkes, who paſſed for Percy's footman, was ſent to ſee 
what had occaſioned their fear. Preſently after he return- 
ed and ſaid, the place from whence the noiſe came, was a 
large Cellar under the Upper-Houſe of Parliament, full of 
Sea-Coals, which were now under fale, and the Cellar 
offered to be let. As nothing could be more favorable to 
their deſign, Percy immediately hired the Cellar, and bought 
the remainder of the Coals. Then he ſent for thirty tix 
| barrels of Powder from Holland, and lodging them at 
Lambeth, cauſed them to be conveyed in the night into the 

| Cellar, and covered with coals and faggots (5). 
The Plot being thus in a fair way, it was conſidered 
what was to be done, when the King, Prince Henry his 
eldeſt Son, the Lords and Commons, ſhould be buried in 
Fawkess the ruins of the Parliament-Houſe. The Duke of York 
and Win- the King's ſecond ſon, being yet very young was not to be 
ter Conſeſ preſent at the Parliament, and the Princeſs Elizabeth his 
| ſiſter was educated at a houſe belonging to the Lord Har- 
rington in Warwickſhire. It was reſolved therefore, that 
Percy who had free admittance into the King's Palace, 
ſhould undertake to kill the Duke of Yor#(6), and that 
others, under colour of a hunting-match ſhould meet on 
the ſame day, near the Lord Harrington's houſe, and ſe- 
Winter's Cure the Princeſs Elizabeth, As all this could not be 
Confel., effected without money, Tryham offered two thouſand 
Proceedings pounds Sterling, Digby fifteen hundred, and Percy pro- 
gag miſed to ſupply ſour thouſand. Some moved for foreign 
Garnet, Oc, aid beforehand: but the motion was rejected. It was re- 
ſolved only to demand aſſiſtance of France, Spain, and 
the Archduke, when the Plot ſhould be executed. 
Then, after ſome conſultation, they agreed to ſave the 
Princeſs Elizabeth, and proclaim her Queen. To this 
end, they drew up a Proclamation, taking care to inſert 
nothing concerning Religion, for fear of alarming the peo- 
ple, till they were ſufficiently ſtrong to execute all their 
deſigns. Finally, they reſolved to ſpread a report after the 
blow ſhould be given, that the Puritans were the authors 

of it. | | F 
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The Parliament being farther prorogued to the 5th of 1605. 
November, the Conſpirators expected the day with the ut- Winter: 
moſt impatience, not one being touched with remorſe of el. 
the Crime they were going to commit. But God abhor- 
ring ſo deteſtable 4 Plot, inſpired one of the Conſpirators 
with a deſire to ſave [ Milliam Parker] Lord Monteagle, 

Son of the Lord Morley. This Lord going home about Od. 26, 
ſeven in the evening, a letter was given him by his ſervant 
who received it from an unknown perſon, with a charge 
to deliver it into his maſter's own hand. The letter was 


without name [or date, ] (7) and expreſſed in theſe words: CO 
the Itealon, 


My Loxp, a 


1 of the Love I beare to ſome of your frends, I have 
7 a care of your preſervation. Therfore I would ad- 
viſe you, as you tender your Life, to deviſe ſome excuſe to 
ſhift off your attendance at the Parliament, For God and 
Man have concurred to puniſh the wickedneſſe of this tyme, 
And thincke not ſlightlie of this Advertiſement, but retire your- 
ſelſe into your Countrey, where you may expect the event in 
ſafetie. For though there be no apparance of any ſtirre, yet 
1 jay, they ſhall receave a terrible blow this Parliament, and 
yet they ſhall not ſee who hurt them. This Counceill is nat to 
be contemned, bicauſe yt may doe you good, and can de you 
no harme; for the danger is paſt ſo ſorne as yu burne 
this Letter. And I hope God will give you the Grace to make 
good uſe of yt: To whoſe Holy Protection I commend you. 


This Letter was delivered to the Lord Monteagle ten 
days before the meeting of the Parliament. Tho' it was 
unintelligible to him, nay, though he imagined it only an 
artihce to frighten him, he carried it that very evening to 
the Earl of Salisbury, principal Secretary of State. The 
Earl ſhewed it to ſome Privy Counſellors, who underſtood 
the meaning of it no more than he (8), However they re- 
ſolved to do nothing till the King's return, who was then 
at Roy/ton, | | LS 

The King returning to London the laſt day of Ocklober, Diſccurſe of 


the Earl of Salisbury read the Letter to him, [on the mor- e Lean. 


Winwond®s 


row,] and concluded that it was written by ſome fool or Riem. T. Il. 
madman. To convince the King he repeated this Sen- p. 170, &c. 


tence, The danger is paſt ſo ſoone as you burne this 
Letter, For, ſaid he, if the danger be paſs'd when the 
Letter is burnt, what ſignifies this warning? But the 
King ordering the Letter to be read again, explained the 


words otherwiſe, and faid, % ſoon as you burne the 


Letter, was to be interpreted, in as ſhort a Space as you 
ſhall take to burn the Letter. Then comparing this Sen- 
tence with the foregoing, That they ſhould receive a terrible 
Blow this Parliament, and yet ſhould not ſee who hurt them, 

he concluded that ſome ſudden Blow was preparing by 
means of Gun-powder (9). This interpretation being 
deemed very plauſible, it was reſolved, that all the rooms 
and cellars adjoining to the Parliament Houſe ſhould be 
ſearched, to ſee whether there was any powder concealed. 


This ſearch was however deferred till the day before the Novem'er f. 


meeting of the Parliament, in a belief, that the nearer the 
execution was, the more ſigns would be found. The Earl 
of Syffo/k Lord Chamberlain, went himſelf to ſearch, 
without noiſe or hurry (10), When he came to the cel- 
lar where the powder was, and ſaw the coals and faggots 
with which it was covered, he asked [//hyneard] the 
Keeper of the Wardrobe, who attended him, to what uſe 
he had put the cellar? M hyncard anſwer'd, Mr. Percy had 
hired it, and very probably the coals and wood were 
the Gentleman's fuel for winter. At the ſame time the 
Lord Chamberlain perceiving a man ftanding in a corner, 
asked who he was, and being told he was Mr. Percy's 
ſervant, did not ſeem to take any farther notice (11). 
This affected negligence made the Conſpirators think 


(1) That place they made choice of, becauſe the Catholick Religion having been ſuppreſſed there, they thought it fitteſt, that Juſtice and Puniſhment ſhould 
be executed there. Winter's Conſeſ. 

(2) This is confirmed by Garnet's anſwer to ſome Engl:/h Lords, who aſked him, whether he approved that the Church of Rome ſhould one diy declare him 
a Martyr. Martyrem me, cried he, O qualem Martyrem! See Caſaubon's Letter to Fronto Ducæus, the Jeſuit, Caſaub. Epiſt. Edit. of 1709. p. 414. 

(3) Cateſby, Percy, Wright, Fuzulei, and Winter met behind St. Clement's Church in London, and upon a Primer gave each other the Oath of Secrecy, and 
afterwards went into the next room, where they heard Maſs, and received the Sacrament upon the ſame. id. In their Indictment it is ſaid, “that they 
received the Euchariſt by the hands of Garnet, Teſmond, &c. but not the Oath. See State-Trials. 

(4) It was about three yards thick. They that worked in this Mine, were, Percy, Cateſby, Thomas and Robert Winter, Jobn and Chriftopber Wright, and 
Fawkes. They began to work December 11, and about Candlimaſi had worked the Wall half through. They all ſeven lay in the Houle, and had ſhot and 
powder, being reſolved to die rather than yield or be taken. They had provided themſelves with baked Meats, to have the leſs occaſion for ſending out; and 
they went in the night, and were never ſeen. Fawkes's and Winter's Confeſ. ; | 

(5) They put in at firſt but twenty Barrels, but fearing they might be damp, they added fixteen more. There were a thouſand Billets, and five hundred 
Faggots to cover them, Winter's Conſeſ.— In their Indictment it is ſaid, they put in thirty Barrels and four Hogſheads of Gun-powder, and laid on them 

| great Iron Bars and Stones. State-Trials. 25 
(ö6) He, and another Gentleman, were to enter into the Duke's Chamber without ſuſpicion; and having about a dozen others at ſeveral doors to expect his 
— _ 55 or three on horſeback at the Court gate to receive him, he was to carry the Duke ſafe away, as ſoon as the Parliament Houſe was blown up. 
mter's Confef. | 
(7) And in an unknown, and ſomewhat unlegible hand. Diſcourſe of the Treaſon, | | 
(8) However, he obſerved it correſponded —_— _ CLE e from abroad, That the Papiſts, both at home and abroad, were making 
preparations fer ſome combination amongſt them againſt the Parliament time, for enabling them to deliver a Petition to the Ning for toleration of Religion ; 
which thould be delivered in ſuch order, and fo well backed, as the King ſhould be loth to refuſe their requeſts. Diſcourſe of the ir eaſon. : 
T 90 oy in a Letter of his to Sir Charles Cornwallis, ſpeaks as if it was he and the Lord Chamberlain that firſt made the diſcovery, Sce Jinecd, 
om. II. p. 171, N 
(10) It is the Lord Chamberlain's buſineſs to ſee that all places are in a readineſs where the King is to come in perſon, _ 
(17) The Lord Monteagle, curious to know the event, 1 the Lord Chamberlain, and hearing Percy named, immediately gueſſed the Letter came 
From him, there being great friendſhip between them. Diſcourſe of the Treaſon, 50 | 
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1605; there would be no farther ſearch, ſince nothing was found 
in the cellar to create any ſuſpicion, and they prepared to 
execute their Plot the next day, 

Powder is The Earl of Sol having made his report to the Coun- 
Fu bid il, it was thought if there was any powder concealed, it 
Heuſ A. was in the large cellar under the faggots and coals. But 
Lords, as the Parliament was to meet on the morrow, it was 
3 reſolved not to ſearch under the wood till midnight, in 
hopes to find in or about the cellar ſome perſons from 
whom information might be had. Purſuant to this reſo- 
lation, Sir Thomas Knevet, Gentleman of the Privy-Cham- 
ber, and Juſtice of Peace for Męſitminſter, going to the 
cellar about midnight, found at the door a man in a cloak 
and boots, whom he immediately apprehended (1). This 
was Guy Fawkes who paſſed for Percy's Servant (2). Then 
cauſing the wood and coals to be removed, they found un- 
derneath, thirty fix barrels of Powder, After this diſco- 
very, Fawkes being ſearched, there was found upon him a 
dark lantern, a tinder-box, and three matches (3). The 
villain, inſtead of being diſmayed, boldly told them, if he 
had been taken within the cellar, he would have blown 
up himſelf and them together. The King being acquaint- 
ed with the diſcovery (4), ordered the Priſoner to be ex- 
amined concerning the circumſtances of the Plot. He 
confeſſed the deſign was to blow up the King and Parlia- 
ment, and expreſſed great ſorrow that it was not done, 
ſaying, it was the devil and not God that was the diſcove- 
rer. He obſlinately refuſed all that day to name any of 
his Complices ; but on the morrow being ſhewed the rack 
_ confeſled all he knew. 


' Diſcourſe of The opening of the Parliament, which was to be the 


the Treaſon. ſame day, being deferred, and the news of the Conſpiracy 
beginning to ſpread in London, Catesby, Percy, Winter, 

and the two ///r:ights, fled by ſeveral ways to their Com- 

panions, who were to ſecure the Princeſs Elizabeth. Theſe 

laſt were ready to execute their deſign the moment they 

ſhould hear of the ſucceſs of the Mine at Vęſiminſter. 

As they did not queſtion it would ſucceed to their wiſh, 

and believed they had nothing more to manage, they had 


the night before broke open a ſtable, and carried away twelve 
horſes (5). This action had alarmed [Sir Richard YVerney] 


Sheriff of the County, who had drawn the people toge- 


ther to ſeize the robbers. Preſently after came the Con- 


ſpirators that fled from London, and told their Companions, 
the plot had miſcarried. Whereupon they reſolved to 
keep together, to endeavour to make the Catholicks riſe, 
and put themſelves at their head. But all their eftorts 
ended only in raiſing about a hundred Horſe (6). 

Some are Mean while, the Sheriffs of the neighbouring Counties (7) 

eaten, ohi35 having ſent notice to one another, called the people to 

Ibid. arms, and purſued the Conſpirators from place to place, 
till at length the villains were forced to take harbour at 


Holbeach (8), where the Sheriff ſummoned them to ſur- 


render. They anſwered, he had not a ſufficient ſorce 

to compel them, and prepared to defend themſelves, or 

fight their way through. But in opening a barrel of 
powder to charge their muskets, it took fire and blew up 

part of the houſe (9). This accident conſtrained them to 

open the gate, and try to eſcape. Some were killed im- 
mediately by the people who ſurrounded them. Catesby, 

Percy, and Winter ſtanding back to back, fought deſpe- 

rately, till the two firſt were killed with one ſhot, and 

the other taken alive, aſter receiving ſeveral wounds. 

Wilſon» Digby, Roo be, Grant, and Bates, yielded, or were 
p. 675 taken in trying to eſcape. Treham, who ſtaid at London 
with Robert Winter, Brother of Thomas Winter, and Lit- 
tleton, was diſcovered and apprehended with his two Com- 
panions. All the priſoners were ſent to the Tower, and 
ſtrictly examined. Thomas I/jnter confeſſed himſelf guilty, 
State-Trials. and writ his Confeſſion with his own hand. Digby ex- 
tenuated his crime, becauſe having expected the King 

would grant a free Toleration to the Catholicks, and not 

ſeeing any likelihood of their obtaining it, he was driven 

Ibid, by deſpair to ingage in the plot. Treham ſaid at firſt, 
that Father Garnet the Jeſuit was privy to the Conſpiracy, 

but afterwards denied it, by his wife's inſtigation, as it is 
pretended, affirming, he had not ſeen him for ſixteen 

years. But Garnet, who was apprehended after Treſbam's 

death, confeſſed, he had frequently conferred with him 

Novem. 27. Within fix months, The Earl of Northumberland was 
rg ſent to the Tower, on ſuſpicion of being concerned in the 
plot. This ſuſpicion was grounded upon his being Captain 


Vol II. 


of the Band of Gentlemen Penſioners, and admitting into 
it his Couſin Percy, without adminiſtring to him the oath 
of Supremacy, though he knew his Religion. This affair June 2. 
being afterwards brought into the Star-Chamber, the Ear] Oban. 
was fined in thirty thouſand pounds Sterling, deprived of 
all his poſts, and impriſoned during the King's pleaſure, 

The Seſſion of the Parliament began not till the gth of 7; ;;,.. 


log, 


November, thought it was fixed to the 5th, "The King made 9c 1; , 


a long Speech, repreſenting the heinouſneſs and conſe- z lane 
quences of this horrible plot, and magnifying the mercy Ci 
of God in the miraculous diſcovery. But withal, he took C, we, 
great care to clear the Catholick Religion, and to obſerve, Works, 
that this abominable plot, was to be aſcribed to ſuch only 

as were truly Papiſts, and imbued with the deteſtable prin- 

ciples mentioned in his firſt Speech to the Parliament. He 
affirmed, there were not many of theſe, and it would be 
extremely injurious to accuſe the Catholicks in general of 
following ſuch extravagant maxims, 


«© For, added he, although it cannot be denied, that it 
was only the blind ſuperſtition of their errors in Reli- 
„gion, that led them to this deſperate device; yet doth 
it not follow, that all profeſſing the Romiſb Religion 
© were guilty of the ſame: For as it is true, that no other 
< Sect of Heretigues, not excepting Turk, ew, nor Pa- 
«© gan, no, not even thoſe of Calicute, who adore the 
Devil, did ever maintain by the grounds of their Reli- 
gion, that it was lawful, or rather meritorious, (as the 
* Romiſh Catholicks call it) to murder Princes or People 
for quarrel of Religion; yet it is true on the other ſide, 
that many honeſt Men, blinded, peradventure, with 
ſome opinions of Popery, as if they be not ſound in the 
queſtions of the Real Preſence, or in the number of their 
Sacraments, and ſome ſuch ſchool queſtion; yet do 
either not know, or at leaſt not believe, all the true 
* grounds of Popery, which is indeed the myſtery of Ini- 
* quity. And therefore do we juſtly confeſs, that many 
© Papiſts, eſpecially our Forefathers, laying their only truſt 
upon Chriſt and his Merits, at their laſt breath, may be, 
and oftentimes are ſaved ; deteſting in that point, and 
thinking the cruelty of Puritans worthy of fire, that will 
admit no ſalvation to any Papilt,” _ | 

And then concluding that part of his diſcourſe, he de- 
clared, ** As upon the one part many honeſt Men ſe- 
* duced with ſome errors of Popery, may yet remain 
good and faithful Subjects; ſo upon the other part none 
of thoſe that truly know and believe the whole grounds 
of Popery, can ever prove either good Chriſtians, or 
faithful Subjects.“ | 
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'T his Speech was much applauded by the Courtiers, who N # 


admired its wiſdom, juſtice, and equity, and remarked the“ aa 
up nm the 


King's greatneſs of Soul, who at the very time he had fo % 


much reaſon to complain of the Catholicks, took care to 4. 
juſtify their Religion, and hinder the innocent from being 
confounded with the guilty. But the reſt of the People 
were not of the ſame opinion. They conſidered with 
grief and aſtoniſhment, the tender regard the King ex- 
preſſed for the Catholicks in general, under pretence of a 
diſtinction, which was thought imaginary, or at leaſt very 
uſeleſs, by reaſon of the difficulty of diſcerning thoſe who 
held the maxims condemned by the King, from thoſe who 
were willing to renounce them. They obſerved alſo the 
difference, the King put between the Ramiſb Religion and 
that of the Puritans. The firſt hindered not its Profeſſors 
from being faithſul Subjects, but the laſt was not to be to- 
lerated in any well - governed Commonwealth, as he ex- 
preſſed himſelf in his former Speech. Here, to turn the 
hatred of the good Proteſtants upon the Puritans, he is not 
content with deteſting an opinion indifferent in itſelf, and 
which had no relation to the State, but even thinks it 
worthy of fire, either temporal or ſpiritual, for he does 
not ſay which, whilſt he calls the doctrine of Tranſub- 
ſtantiation a mere ſchool- queſtion. It was alſo ſaid, that if 
upon this ſame opinion, he had been pleaſed to diſtinguiſh 
the Puritans who did not, from ſuch as did, damn all the 
Catholicks, this diſtinction would have been as well- 
grounded as that between the Catholicks and Papiſts. In 


ſhort, it was obſerved, that he affected to aſcribe to the 


Puritans alone this opinion worthy of fire, which he might 
much more juſtly have imputed to the Roman Catho- 
licks, as all the World knew, It cannot be denied, that 
throughout the whole courſe of his Reign, this Prince 


(1) In caſe nothing ſhould be found, Mpyneard was to pretend he miſſed fume of the King's Stuff or Hangings, which were in his keeping, and that the 


ſearch was for. them, Diſcourſe of the Treaſon, 
(2) Under the name of Fobn Jobnſon. 


(3) All this was but about twelve hours before the helliſh Project was to be put in execution. 


(+) About four o Clock in the Morning, Diſcourſe of the Treaſon, 


(5) There were but ſeven or eight. The Stable belonged to one Benock, a Rider of great Horſes. bid, 


(6) They never amounted to fourſcore. See Diſcourſe of the Treaſon, 
(7) Particularly Sir Richard Walſh, Sheriff of orcefler ſhire, Ibid. 


(8) A Houſe belonging to Stepben Littleton in Staffordſhire, Nintuoad s Mem. Tom. II. p. 173. | 2 
9) As they were mending the fire in their Chamber, a ſpark of fire happened to fall upon two pounds of Powder which was drying a little from the Chim- 


ney; and it blowing up, ſo maimed the faces of ſome of the principal Rebels, and the hands and fides of others, that they opened the Gate. A great bag of 
Powder wy” blown up without taking fire. See King Tames's Works, p. 244. ; | 
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*. This will ſtill more plainly appear in the ſequel, ſince 
what I have hitherto related may be deemed doubtful 
marks of his ſentiments, and capable of admitting a favor- 
able conſtruction. 

Th Perla. As ſoon as he had ended his Speech, the King prorogued 


Book XVIII. 


hewed an extreme tendernefs for the Roman Catholiclts. 


i fret the Parliament to the 21ſt of Fanuary : So that it evident- 


ed. 


ly appeared he had cauſed them to meet for one ſingle day, 


RN on purpoſe to ſhew his thoughts of the conſpiracy, and the 
manner he would have it examined in, that is, with reſpect 
to ſuch only as were concerned in it. 

The Lords The Lords Mordant and Sturton, ſuſpected of being privy 


Mo:dant ad to the Plot, were fined, the firſt ten thouſand Marks, the 


Grurt an are 


other fix thouſand, though there was no other proof againſt 


June 3- them, but their not coming to the Parliament. They were 
Veen. ſentenced by the Star-Chamber, which was then the ter- 
Pc Tor of the Great Men, and which for the leaſt offence, 
p. 324 condemned the Parties accuſed in exorbitant Fines to the 


24. JAMES t. 


Oiborte. ' King's uſe (1). | 
1606. T'hediſcovery of the Powder-Plot was univerſally aſcrib- 
Coke, p. 67- dito the King's penetration, who alone diſcovered the 
meaning of the Letter to the Lord Monteagle (2). Nay, 
ſome of his flatterers did not ſcruple to ſay, he could never 
have found out the Myſtery, without the immediate aſſiſ- 
tance of the Holy Ghoſt (3). 
Aste i The King of Sparn's and the Archduke's Ambaſſadors 
be teſtified: their joy for this deliverance, by bonfires before 
rity "4. their doors, and fountains of wine to the mob. This was 
baader. not perhaps a very proper way to remove the ſuſpicions of 
Hows the Engliſh, who were apt to believe the Spaniards were 
concerned in this horrible Plot (4). It was remembred 
that when the Conſtable of Caſtile was in England, he ſaid 
publickly, in caſe the King refuſed to tolerate the Catho- 
licks, there would be found Perſons capable of any attempt. 
Nay, after the Plot was diſcovered, the Archduke refuſed 
to deliver ſome of the Complices who had eſcaped into the 
Netherlands (5), and ſent the chief of them to Spain, 
where he was very well received. It is certain however, 
theſe Ambaſſadors were not accuſed by the depoſitions of 
the Criminals, Nay, the King 3 declared, he was 
ſure no foreign Prince was privy to the Plot. Indeed, all 
the Princes, as well Catholick as Proteſtant, expreſſed their 
abhorrence of ſo damnable a deſign, and congratulated him 
upon his deliverance. | | 


, The Parliament meeting the twenty firſt of January, 
(10:9: the King appointed Commiſſioners to try the Conſpirators. 


&te-Trials, He had till now delayed to give the people the ſatisfaction 
Vol. J. to ſee theſe Villains puniſhed. But perceiving if he did 
| not do it of himſelf, the Parliament would not fail to peti- 
tion him, he reſolved to give them over to juſtice. There 

were but eight executed the 3 iſt of Fanuary (6), though 

Se of the number of the guilty was much greater. Some time 
Cle“ after, Oldcorn, a Jeſuit, ſaying openly, that the ill ſucceſs 


ala, Of the Conſpiracy did not render it the leſs juſt, was ſent 


\l»y3- to priſon, condemned and executed. Henry Garnet [Pro- 


oe vincial of the Englih Jeſuits] having alſo being arreſted, 


Otbora. © was ſentenced to die as a Traitor, upon the depoſitions of 
1/7 12 thoſe that were already executed. Some ſay, he only con- 
es, feſled, he had heard of a conſpiracy to reſtore the Catho- 
lick Religion in England, but was ignorant of the circum- 

ſtances, Others pretend, the Plot was revealed to him 

only in Confeſſion, and he was not obliged to reveal it. 

The King, as I ſaid, publickly declared afterwards Garnet 

was legally convicted (7). The Jeſuits have been pleaſed 

to honour theſe men with the title of Martyrs, as if they 

had ſuffered only in hatred to their Religion. But King 
James's humour and character will not permit it to be 


thought, that he put men to death only becauſe they were 


Catholicks. * | 
"nv of Whilſt the Parliament was conſidering the Powder-Plot, 
it was ſuddenly rumoured that the King was ſtabbed at 


March 22. 


of this Realm, and of all other his Majeſty's Dominions 


173 


Oking with a [poiſoned] Knife, This rumdur inſtantly 1696, 
threw the People into the utmoſt conſternation, imagining 

it was the effect of ſome freſh Conſpiracy. But the alarm 

was ſoon over. Iwo hours after came certain advice that 

the King was alive, and he even returned to London that 

very day, and publiſhed a Proclamation to quiet the People. 

The Spaniſb Ambaſſador diſtinguiſhed his affection for the Howe 
King, by preſenting Sir Lewis Leiotenor with a gold bis. 
chain (8), for bringing him the news of his ſafety. 

Mean while, the Parliament ſeriouſly applied themſelves 77 4-7/9. 
to prevent the deſigns of the Popiſh Recuſants, that is; “ 1 
of ſuch as refuſed to acknowledge the King's independent 3 
authority. For the more eaſy diſcovery of ſuch Perſons; . 
the two Houſes agreed todraw up an oath, which all Subjects, %. 
without exception, ſhould be obliged to take, "This oath was 5, Cle 
called the Oath of Allegiance, that is, of ſubmiſſion and obe- Coe. 
dience to the King, as Sovereign independent of any other 
power upon earth, It differed from the Oath of Supremacy, 
as it concerned only the King's Temporal Sovereignty, and 
his Independence of the Pope, whereas the other, enacted in 
the Reign of Henry VIII, obliged the Subjects to acknow- 
ledge the King for ſupreme Head of the Church of England. 

So, every Catholick could ſafely take this new Oath, 

unleſs he was one of thoſe who thought, that to be a 

true Catholick, it was neceſlary to believe, the Pope had 
power to depoſe Kings, and give away their Dominions. 

Nay, the King was extremely careful not to have any 

clauſe inſerted in the Oath that might give juſt offence to 

the Catholicks. The Commons having put in the rough- K. James's 
draught of the Oath, That the Pope has not power to ex- Apology: 
communicate the King: He ſaid theſe words might offend 

his good Catholick Subjects, and it ſutficed to aſſert, the 

Pope's excommunication could not authorize Subjects to riſe 
againſt their Sovereign. Here follows the Oath which has 

been, and ſtill is ſpoken of by many, without well know- 

ing what it is, | 


J A. B. do truly and ſincerely acknowledge, profeſs, teſ- Oath of Ai. 
tify and declare in my conſcience before God and the World, ance: 
That our Sovereign Lord King James, is lawful King , lac. e. 4. 
and Countries : And that the Pope neither of himſelf, nor by 
any authority of the Church or See of Rome, or by any other 
means with any other, hath any power or authority to depoſe 
the King, or to diſpoſe of any of his Majeſty's Kingdoms, or 
Dominions, or to authorize any foreign Prince to invade or 
annoy him or his Countries, or to diſcharge any of his Subjects 
of their Allegiance and Obedience to his Majeſty, or to give 
icence or leave to any of them to bear arms, raiſe tumults, 
or to offer any violence or hurt to his Majeſty's royal Perſon, 
State, or Government, or to any of his Majeſty's Subjects 
within his Majeſty's Dominions. Alſo I do fwear from my 
heart, that, notwithſtanding any Declaration or Sentence of 
Excommunication, or Deprivation made or granted, or ta 
be made or granted by the Pope, or his Succeſſors, or by any 
Authority derived, or pretended to be derived from him or 
his See, againſt the ſaid King, his Heirs or Succeſſors, or 
any abſolution of the ſaid Subjects from their obedience; I 
will bear Faith and true Allegiance to his Majeſty, his Heirs 
and Succeſſors, and him and them will defend to the uttermoſt 
of my power, againſt all Conſpiracies and Attempts whaiſs- 
ever, which ſhall be made againſt his or their Perſons, their 
Crown and Dignity, by reaſon or colour of any ſuch Sen- 
tence, or Declaration, or otherwiſe, and will do this my en- 
deavour to diſcloſe and make known to his Majeſty, his Heirs 
and Succeſſors, all Treaſons and traiterous Conſpiracies, 
which 1 ſhall know or hear of, to be againſt him or any of them. 
And I do further ſwear, That J do from my heart abhor 
deteſt and abjure as impious and heretical this damnable Doc- 
trine and Poſition, That Princes which be excommunicated 
or deprived by the Pope, may be depoſed and murthered by 


Wilſon. (1) January 6. this year, Prince Charles was created Duke of York What Perſons were made Knights of the Bath on that occaſion, ſee in Winwood's Mem: 


b. 676. Tom. II. p. 43; and Howwes's Cont in. of Stow, p. $56. 


About this time began Coaches to come in common uſe. Howes, p. 8 67. 


Howes, (2) The King gave the Lord Monteagle, the firſt diſcoverer of the Treaſon, two hundred Pounds a year in Fee - farm Rents, and five hundred Pounds a year 


p. 882. during his life, as a reward for his good ſervice. Wilſon, p. 676. 
Winwood's © 


(3) Aſter all, it is ſaid, that the Letter to the Lord Monteagle was an artifice of Cecil's, and that the firſt intimation of the Powder-Treaſon came from the 


Mem. T. II. King of France, who received it from the Jeſuits of his Faction, to the end he might ſhare in our Ruins. The reaſons. why the moſt Chriſtian King did 
p· 204. advertiſe our Court of the Plot were, firſt, becauſe he found that nothing was to be feared from one of King Fames's Complexion. Another (a weak one, tho 


ſtrongly preſt by the Miniſters) was, the favours received from hence during the League. But the moſt 


probable was, the advantage the King of Spain was 


likely to make of it, by reaſon he had an Army then ready in Flanders to land in the huge miſt, fo black a Cloud muſt needs have cauſed over the Nation, the 
Kingdom of England being, in the Pope's own Judgment, too great an addition to that of Spain. Oſborn, p. 437, &c Weld, p. 19.—— Mr. Wind 
tells the Earl of Saliſbury,” in a Letter to him, that he was informed “ the Papiſts did not ſo much ſeek after the life of the King, as the life of the Eu! 


of Sallſbury.“ See Winzwoed's Mem. Tom. II. p. 264. 


(4) The King of Spain ſent an Agent on purpoſe to congratulate King James's great Preſervation, A flattery fo palpable, as the Pope could not refrain 

laughing in the face of Cardinal d'O/at, when he firſt told him of it: It being notorious, that when King James came to the Crown of England, none ſought 

his deſtruction more cordially than the Spaniards ; till a continued tract of experience had fully acquainted him with his Temper, and the impolſſibility of per- 
luading him to form any League with France or other Chriſtian Prince againſt him. Oſborn, p. 438. 


(5) Particularly Hugh Owen. See Statut. ac. c. 2. 
(6) Sir Everard Digby, Robert Winter, * 


Grant, and Thomas Bates, were executed at the Weſt-end of St. Pau!'s Church, January 30; and the next 


day, Thomas Winter, Ambroſe Rookwood, Robert Keyer, and Guy Fawkes, ſuffered the puniſhment of Traitors, in the Old Palace- yard at Weſtminſter, State- 


Trials, Vol. L 


he Attainders of them, and the reſt of their Complices, were confirmed in this Parliament. See Statut. 3 Fac. c. 2+ 


(7) Garnet owned upon his Trial, that Cateſby told him of the Plot only in general terms, and Teſmond; ſub fgills Confeſſion's, proteited he had diſſuaded it, 


and prayed againſt it, and made no queſtion but God heard his Prayer- He had, it ſeems, by the cunning of his 
Being charged with this, be proteſied 


Brother Prieſt in the Tower, which were over - heard by Spies ſet on purpoſe. 


Keeper, divers Conferences with Hall, his 
upon his Soul and Salvation, there bad no 


Lieb Coro paſt. But being confronted with Hall, he was driven to confeſs. And being aſked how he could ſalve this leud Perjury ? He anſwered, Se 


Aang as 


tboug be they bad no prof, be was not bound to accuſe bimſelf, but when he ſaw they bad prog, Real no longer in it. And then fell into a large defence 


of Eguivocations. - See Winwood's Mem. Vol II. p. 206. fle was arraigned at the Guild bail in London, March 28, and hanged at the Weſt-end of 


; St. Paul's, May f, Stan- Trial, Vol. hy 


No. 52. Vor. II. 


(8) Of fixſeore Pounds. Wimweed's Mem, Vol. II. p. 205. * 
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1606, their Subjects or any other ages goal And I do believe, 


174 


and in conſcience am * that neither the Pope, nor any 
Perſon whatſoever, hath power to abſolve me of this Oath, or 
any part thereof; which I acknowledge by good and full au- 
thority to be lawfully miniſtred unto me, and do renounce all 
Pardons and Diſpenſations to the contrary, And all theſe 
things I do plainly and ſincerely acknowledge and fwear, ac- 
cording to theſe expreſs Wards by me ſpoken, and according 
to the plain and common ſenſe and underſtanding of the ſame 
Words, without any equruocation, or mental evaſion, or ſe- 
cret reſervation whatſoever. And I do make this recognition 
and acknnuledgment heartily, willingly, and truly, upon the 
true Faith of a Chriſtian, 

So help me God. 


Remark en 
this Oath. 

K. James's 

Works. 

2» 250. 


It is eaſy to ſee, this Oath contained nothing repug- 
nant to the eſſential Articles of the Ramiſhß Faith, and con- 
cerned only the unlimited power, which by ſome is aſcrib- 
ed, and by others denied, to the Pope. Accordingly, moſt 
of the Engliſb Catholicks, with the Arch-Prieſt Blackwel 
their Superior, made no ſcruple to comply with it. Nay, 
when Urban VIII. ſent them a Brief, dated October 31. 
1606 (1), forbidding them to take this Oath, they thought 
the Brief was forged by their enemies, to draw them into 
a Non- compliance. But the Pope ſpoke more fully the 
next year, and by a ſecond Brief plainly told them, if 
they took the Oath, they forfeited all hopes of ſalvation. 
At the ſame time, Cardinal Bellarmine under the feigned 
name of 7ortus, wrote a Book againſt this Oath, and a 
Letter to the Arch-Prieſt Blackwel, to admoniſh him to 
repent, as if in taking the Oath he had committed the 
moſt heinous offence. This occaſioned King Fames's A- 
pology for himſelf, publiſhed ſome time after, [with a 
Preamble] addreſſed to all Chriſtian Princes, wherein he 
cleared himſelf from the falſe imputation of being a perſe- 
cutor of the Catholicks. He began the Apology with ju- 


ſtifying Queen £/:zabeth's conduct to the Romaniſis, and 
then added theſe words: | 


The King's 
ia pul fy 20 
reſpeet to the 
Cathl:chs. 
Axolog. 
9252. 


But now having ſacrificed (if I may fo ſay) to the manes 
of my late Predeceſſer, IJ may next with St. Paul juſtly vindi- 
cate mine on fame, from thoſe innumerable Calumnies ſpread 
againſt me, in teſtifying the truth of my behaviour taward 


her juſt and merciful government over the Papiſts in her 
time, my government over them ſince hath ſo far exceeded 
her*s, in mercy and clemency, as not only the Papiſis themſelves 
grew to that height of Pride, in confidence of my mildneſs, as 
they did directly expect and afſuredly promiſe to themſelves 
Liberty of Conſcience, and Equality with other of my Sub- 
jecls in all things; but even a number of the beſt and faith- 
fulleſt of my ſaid Subjects were caſt in great fear and amaxe- 
ment of my courſe and proceedings, ever prognoſticating and 
Judy ſuſpetimg that ſawre fruit to come of it, which ſhewed 
z1ſelf clearly in the Powder Treaſon. How many did I honour 
with Knighthood, of known and open Recuſants? Haw in- 
differently did I give audience and acceſs to both ſides, be- 
flowing equally all favours and honours on both Profeſſions ? 
How free and continual acceſs had all ranks and degrees of 
Papiſis in my court and company! And above all, how 
frankly and freely did 1 free Recuſants of their ordinary 
Payments! Beſides, it is evident, what ſtrait order was 
given out of my own mouth to the Fudges to ſpare the execu- 
tion of all Prieſts, (notwithſtanding their Conviction) joining 
thereunto a gracious Proclamation, whereby all Prieſts that 
were at liberty, and not taken, might go out of the Country 
by ſuch a day: my general Pardon having been extended to 
all convicted Priefts in Priſan; whereupon they were ſet at 
erberty as good ſubjefts : And all Prieſts that were taken 
after, ſent over and ſc at liberty there. But time and paper 
will fail me to make enumeratiin of all the benefits and fa- 
urs that I be/towed in general and particular upon Papiſts . 
In reccunting whereof, every ſcrape of my Pen would ſerve 
but for a blot of the Pope's ingratitude and injuſtice, in meet 
ing me with ſ hard a meaſure for the ſame. 


Nemart on 


All the King ſaid in this part of his | 
iis Apolry. og P Apology was ver * 


true. But it is ſurprizing, that ſince he thought proper to 


(1) Tt is dated the 10th of the Kalends of October 1606. Apology, p. 252. 


the Papiſis : wherein I may truly affirm, that whatſoever was 
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make a long Apology to clear himſelf to foreign Princes, 
from the aſperſion of being an enemy to the Papiſts, he 
ſhould never think of excuſing to his own ſubjects his too 
great condeſcenſion to theſe ſame Papiſts, and his extreme 
care to hinder the execution of the Laws enaQted againſt 
them. There is another very extraordinary particular in 
this apology. The King evidently ſhows, that Cardinal Brem, 
Bellarmine confounds in his Book the oath of Allegiance u,, 
with that of Supremacy, whereby it was manifeſt, he did q 1 of No. 
not underſtand the point in diſpute (2). But I have faid e 
enough of this ſubject. I ſhall only add, to conclude *#! « « 
what relates to the Powder-Plot, that the Parliament — 
appointed the fifth of November to be a publick Thankſ- $a; 
giving- day for ſo great a deliverance, which day has been 3 Ju c 
conſtantly ſolemnized to this preſent time. 

The common danger which threatned the whole King- 
dom, ſtifled for a time the diſputes between the King 
and Commons, which aroſe in the firſt Seſſion of the Par- 
liament. The Commons were ſo far from intending to . p 
revive them, that, on the contrary, to gain the King's wt gran 
good. will, they granted him one of the Jargeſt Subſidies 1,1"? 
that had ever been given to his Predeceſſors in the moſt Sam 
urgent occaſions of the State, though he was then in pro- 25, 20. 
found Peace, and wanted money only to enrich his Fa- rag 
vorites. This aid conſiſted of three whole Subſidies and Huw, 
ſix Fifteens, [and Tenths, ] beſides four Subſidies of four 
Shillings in the Pound granted at the ſame time by the 
Clergy (3). But the affair of the Union of the two 
Kingdoms was deferred to the next Seſſion. So the King x, ;: 
having no farther occafion for the Parliament, prorogued 7 
it from the 27th of May to the 18th of November (4). . ah 

The conſternation cauſed by the Powder-Plot in the Griet Js 
Court and the whole Kingdom, was at length turned in- 29 i 
to a pleaſant tranquillity. The King and People were 
equally pleaſed with being delivered from ſo great a danger; 
and the King had the more reaſon to be ſo, as he had 
brought the Parliament to be of his moderate ſentiments 
with reſpect to the Roman Catholicks, of whom ten only 
had been left to the rigour of the Law. Their yoke was 
not aggravated, unleſs the obligation of bearing Allegiance 
to their King, or departing the Realm, was to be deemed 
an aggravation. On the other hand, the King was able 
to gratify his Favorites, by means of the money granted 
by Parliament, and the whole Court 1ejoiced, every one 
expecting to partake of the King's bounties. 

This money came very ſeaſonably to the King, to give james n. 
a ſplendid reception to his Brother-in-law the King of _ . 
Denmark, who arrived ſhortly after, on purpoſe to viſit % to f 
the Queen his Siſter, and the King (5). No coſt was Denmark, 
ſpared on this occaſion, to demonſtate the King's and Jv . 
Queen's affections for this Prince, and to ſhew him the Houe. 
riches of the Kingdom they had acquired. During his ftay 
in England, there was one continued, tho' various, Scene 
of diverſions, as Plays, Sights, Entertainments (6), Balls, 
Maſquerades, Hunting, in a word, every thing that was 
thought proper to divert him. | 

Some time after, the Prince of Vaudemont, the Duke of rd rin tie 
Lorrain's third Son, made the King another ſuch vilit, ow _—_ 
attended by ſeven Earls, ten Barons, forty Gentlemen, Sept. 23. 
and ſix- ſcore domeſticks. He ſtayed a fortnight with the Howes 
King, by whom he was, with his whole train, royally 
entertained, Theſe two viſits conſumed good part of the 
money lately granted by Parliament (7). | 5 

'T he Seſſion of the Parliament, which began the 
November, was chiefly employed in the affair of the Union, , i 4. 
which the King ſtrongly ſollicited. Sir Francis Bacon, the bud in the | 
King's Sollicitor, was ordered to move and ſupport it with 3 
the beſt arguments he could deviſe. But though he was J unn. pu 
learned and eloquent, he met in the Heuſe of Commons, 
with perſons able to withſtand him, and to alledge as ſtrong 
reaſons againſt, as he did for, the Union, The chief ob- 
jections were, the inequality between the State and Riches 
of the two Kingdoms, the difference of the Laws and Cu- 
ſtoms, and Scotland's perpetual Alliance with France. But 
the moſt prevailing argument, though it was not publickly 
inſiſted upon, was the jealouſy of the Engliſb, which baffled 
all Bacon's Rhetorick (8). e 

The King hearing the affair was not like to ſucceed in 


1606. 


18th of T5⸗ U 
thetwaKing- 


1607. 
Tte King's 
Speech to the 
Parliament 


(2) Hellurmine, in his anſwer to King Fames's Apoligy, took the opportunity of diſcovering, that his Majeſty had formerly writ a Letter to Pope Cle- ;, fav 
ent VII. and thereupon upbraided him with Inconſtancy. See above, p. 148. and Spotiſrvood, p. 50%. 5 the Union 
(3) The whole was payable at eleven ſeveral payments, and amounted to the ſum of 45 30004. In the th year of this Reign there was granted by the March _ 
any throughout all England, one entire Subſidy, and one Fifteenth and Tenth. For the Subſidy, there was paid into the Exchequer by the Collectors K. James 
696661. and ſo by eſtimation a Subſidy is valued. One Fifteenth and Tenth of the Laity comes to 36 ro. Truth brought to Light, p. ro, 70, 71. Works. 
where the Reader may fee what each County paid towards a Subſidy, As for Fifteenths and Tenths, every City, Hundred, Town and Village were to fa) Wilſons 
in no more than they were chargeable by the antient Roll and Tax ſet upon them, ſo that their payments were certain. Thid, Hence it appears al ; 
the Clergy's four Subſidies of four Shillings in the Pound, amounted to 25002 J. for ſo much remained after the Laity's three Subſidies, and fix Fifteenths 
and Tenths are ſubſtracted from the whole ſum of 453000 J. 
(4) the Acts made in this Parliament were theſe: 1. An Act for the better diſcovering and repreſſing Popiſh Recuſants. 2. Another to prevent the 
dangers which may grow by Popiſh Recuſants, 3. An Act to reform the multitudes and miſdemeanors of Attorneys and Sollicitors, and to avoid 
Suits and charges in Law, 4. One for the recovering of ſmall Debts, and for the relieving of poor Debtors in London, | 
(5) He came to England July 17, and went back Auguſt 14. Hoxwes's Contin. of Stow, p. $8 5— 888, 
(6) He was feaſted four days together, with all his attendants, by the Earl of Saliſbury at Theobalds. Howes, p. 88 5. $9 
( 7) This year, on F. ebruary 2.4. was ſigned a Treaty of Trade and Commerce between England and France. See Rymer's Fed. Tom, XVI. p. 645, &Co 
% The Reader may fee, in {ſon's Hiſtory, the chief Arguments for and againſt the Union, p, 676679. he 
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the Parliament, ſent for both Houſes to Mhiteball, and 
endeavoured in a long Speech to ſhew the neceſſty of the 
Union, and the common advantage it would procure. He 
anſwered the objections alledged in the two Houſes, ſpeak- 
ing one while with great mildneſs, another while with a 
menacing tone, turning himſelf every way to attain his 
ends. He ſaid, it was not reaſonable, the Engliſb and Scots 
ſhould conſider one another as enemies, whilft Subjects of 
the ſame King, and conſequently it was neceſſary all hoſtile 
Laws ſhould ceaſe, meaning the Laws made from time to 
time upon the frequent Invaſions of the Scots on the bor- 
ders of England, He added, it was no leſs reaſonable, there 
ſhould be between the two Nations community of Com- 
merce, ſince he was no Stranger, but deſcended from the 
ancient Kings of England, and could not be natural Liege- 
Lord to both, whilſt they were ſtrangers to one another. 
Finally, it was againſt nature, for people who lived under 
the ſame dominion, to be no more united than Frenchmen 
and Spaniards, | 
Fle ſpeaks of He then proceeded to a nice point, as he had himſelf 
}:Proclama- determined a thing which properly belonged to the cog- 
tion in favour nizance of the Parliament. He ſaid, he was informed by 
N E os Judges, there was a difference between the Ante-nati, 
and Poft-nati of each Kingdom, that is, between ſuch as 
were born before, and ſuch as were born after, his acceſ- 
\ fion to the Crown of England. That therefore he had 
publiſhed a Proclamation, declaring all thoſe to be natu- 
ralized in both Kingdoms who were born ſince his acceſ- 
ſion. That indeed, he confeſſed the Judges might err; 
but admoniſhed both Houſes, 10 beware to diſgrace, either 
his Proclamations or the Judges, for ſo they might diſgrace 
both their King and the Laws, who have Power, when the 
Parliament is done, to try both their Lands and Lives. 

In anſwering the objection taken from the perpetual 
Alliance between France and Scotland, he affirmed, the 
Alliance was not between the two Nations, but only be- 
tween their Kings. I do not know whether this was 
really fact. N | 

He concluded his Speech with ſaying, © What is now 
<< defired hath oft before been ſought, and not obtained; 
to refuſe it now then were double Iniquity. And for 
their ſecurity. in ſuch reaſonable points of reſtriction, 
© which he ſhall agree to, they need not doubt his Incli- 
nation: For, added he, I will not ſay any thing which 
„IJ will not promiſe, nor promiſe any thing which I will not 

« fivear, what I fear, I will fign, and what I fign, 1 
& ſhall with God's grace ever perform. 

The earneſtneſs which the King expreſſed for the Union 
of the two Kingdoms, was not capable of prevailing with 
the Parliament, fo inconvenient was it thought, All he 
could obtain, was the repealing of the hoſtile Laws. So 
the Union was rejected, without any mention however of 
the Proclamation concerning the Peſ-nati. But by not 
approving it, the Parliament did in effect reject it, ſince a 


Coke, p. 62, Proclamation in England is not conſidered as a Law. Ne- 


vettheleſs, two years after, the King cauſed the ſame thing 
to be determined by the Judges of the Realm, though this 
2 was of no more force than the Proclama- 
dlon (1). f 
The ill ſucceſs of this affair extremely troubled the 
King, In his firſt Speech to the Parliament, he called 
ſuch as were againſt the Union of the two Kingdoms, 
blind, ignorant, reſtleſs, and diſaffected, and affirmed, no 
honeſt Subject whatever was leſs glad of this Union than 
Himſelf, But he now found the Lords and Commons 
_ againſt it, and this caſt a ſort of ridicule upon his too haſty 
judgment. From thenceforward he always appeared very 
averſe to Parliaments; as on the other hand, the people 
began to diſlike him. They could not ſee without grief, 
ſo many Proclamations, which ſeemed to ſuppoſe the King's 
will to be the ſole rule of the Government. The King's 


they were compared with Queen Elizabeth's frugality and 
good management. It was conſidered, the three hundred 
thouſand pounds received by the King at his coming, with 
what was lately granted by the Parliament and Clergy, 
ſerved only to inrich his Favorites and Miniſters. All this 


began to form a cloud, which perhaps would have been 


Crown of England, were free to purchaſe and inherit therein, 
can model their Precedents into as many ſhapes as 


now in common uſe. See an account of it, and of the Tranſlators, in 


did 
8 So called from a great Pouch he wore at his Girdle 


Haves, p- 891, 
of Baron CA 


F Ce. which were ſpent upon 
L 


needleſs expences were another cauſe of complaint, becauſe 


iften of Layton Bromeſeoold, Howes, p. 890, 891. This year the Banquetting 
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followed by a ſtorm, had not the King, on the fourth of 160% 
July, prorogued the Parliament to the 16th of November, 
and afterwards to the gth of February (2). | 

Before the Parliament was prorogued, there were ſome Lire. 
commotions in Northamptonſhire (3), where the Country Wor- 
people roſe in arms, under the conduct of one John Rey- fhire. 
nolds] who ſtiled himſelf Captain Pouch (4), but theſe trou- May. 
bles were ſhort-liv'd. The Sheriff of the County found Hewes. 
means to diſperſe the Rebels, without the aſſiſtance of any 
regular Troops, 

The Earl of Tir-oen, the famous Iriſb Rebel, pardoned Tie Ear! of 
by Queen Elizabeth, was brought to London the beginning 12 65 
of this reign, by the Lord Montjoy, and preſented to the Aland v, 
King, who received him very graciouſly, Shortly after, 77-5 ef 
he returned to his native Country, where he could not g“ 
live in peace. He not only attempted once more to raiſe Hoc, 

a Rebellion in Jreland, but alſo applied to foreign Princes 

for aſſiſtance. His ſecret practices not ſucceeding to his 
expectation, he was afraid of being apprehended, and choſe 

to leave Ireland, taking with him the Earl of Tirconnel, 

whom he had drawn into his plots(5). When he was 

come to a place of ſafety, he gave out, that the outrages 
committed in Ireland upon the Catholicks had conſtrained 

him to forſake his Eſtate and Country. But the King J N 
briskly repelled this aſperſion by a ſort of Apology pub- {{/**: 
liſhed on this occaſion, not induring that the world ſhould Du Chefe, 


think him a perſecutor of the Catholicks. Act. Pub. 
In the beginning of this year, the Archduke and the ee 
Infanta his ſpouſe, ſent into Holland Father Ney, Provin- for a Peace 
cial of the order of St. Francis, to propoſe a peace with 5 4 
the States of the Unzited-Provinces. Ney lying concealed eee 
for a time at Ryſwick, was at laſt admitted to audience by Grotius. 
Prince Maurice, who told him plainly, there was no hopes & Pub. 
of a peace, unleſs the United-Provinces were owned for a hag: 5 
free and independent State. This declaration obliged the de Jeannins 
Father to return to Bruſſels, from whence he came ſome Hg. 
time after, with a Writing ſigned by the Archduke and * *”* 
the Infanta, with which the States were ſatisfied, provided 
it was ratified by the King of Spain, which ratification Ney 


undertook to procure. Henry IV. hearing what was tran(- 


acting at the Hague, diſpatched Preſident Feannin to offer 


his mediation to the States, which was accepted. But as 
they feared to create jealouſy in King James, if France * 
alone was concerned in the affair, they wrote to him for 
his advice and aſſiſtance, and ſhortly after, ſent an Am- 
baſſador to inform him more particularly of the ſituation of 
their affairs. Mean while, the King of Spain's ratification 
being come, the States found it full of equivocal and cap- 
tious expreſſions, which gave them occaſion to require ex- 
planations. This prolonged the Negotiation, the ſucceſs 
whereof ſhall be related hereafter (6). | 
April 11, 1608, [George Gervis] a ſeminary Prieft of 1508. 
Rheims, was hanged at Tyburn, and the 23d of Fane, A Lie and 
Thomas Garnet a Jeſuit had the ſame fate. Garnet was Jeſuit mes 


offered a pardon, provided he would take the oath of Al- Howes. 


| legiance, which he reſolutely refuſed, 


Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorſet, and Lord-Treaſurer, Death ele 
dying ſuddenly as he was fitting at the Council-Table, _ 8885 
Robert Cecil, Fart of Salisbury, ſucceeded him in his poſt. 3 
He was a Lord of a great genius, and though crooked be- Howes. 
fore and behind, nature ſupplied that defe& with noble en- . 
dowments of mind. 1 | 
The chief concern of the Miniſters was to fee that the 7% Ng 
King did not want money. He had occaſion for great 223 + 22 
ſums, being extremely liberal, or rather prodigal (7), and ney. 
it may well be thought, that in procuring money for the Coke. 
King, the Miniſters did not forget themſelves. But this Oba. 
is ſo cuſtomary a thing with Favorites and Miniſters, that 
it would be wrong to upbraid theſe with it in particular, 
As to foreign affairs, they were little regarded throughout 
this whole Reign, | 3 | | 
One of the roperefi Beam deviſed to procure the King A ehh of 
money, was the monopoly of the ſale of Cloths, at the 8 E 
ſollicitation of a certain Merchant, who, in all appearance, 70. 
dearly purchaſed his Patent. At this time, the Engliſb 
were not skilled in the art of dreſſing and dying Zng!:/h 
Woollen Manufactures, They ſent them into Holland 


white, and the Hallanders, after they had dyed them, ſent 


(1) The King obtained a Judgment in 1/eSminfler Hall, in a caſe called Calvin's Caſe, that the Pgf-nati in Scotland, after the King's aſſumption to the 
Rog. Coke, p. 62. This Caſe (fays Hilſon ) was reported by Lord Chief Juſtice Coke, who was 
fit metal for any Stamp-Royal, and adjudged by him, the Lord Chancellor Elleſmere, and moſt of the Judges 
though many ſtrong and valid Arguments were brought againſt it: ſuch rH in the breath of Kings! And ſuch foft ſtuff are Judges made of, that they 
pleaſe ! Wilſon, p. | 
(2) In this Seffion it was enacted, That every Per which is drunk, ſhall forſct for every ve Paid a | 
Pariſh. In the beginning of this year 1607, was begun a new e ron: of the Bible, which was publiſhed in 1611, and is the fame as is 
Cent. 17. p. 44+ 2 7 
(3) And in Warwickſhire, Leiceſterſhire, &c- The cauſe of their diſſatisfaction was, the incloſing of Commons and other Lands; and ſo all the miſchief they 
„Was to break down Hedges, U up Ditches, and lay open all Incloſures. Howes, p. 890. | 


of the Kingdom, in the Eæcheguer Chamber, 


offence five Shillings, to be Paid to the Church-wardeng of the 


5) With him went away his Wife, his two younger Sans and his Nephew ; as alſo the Earl of Tirconne!'s Son, and Brother, and the Lord Dongannor. 
(6) July 4, Sir Thomar Knever was furmoned to the Houſe of Peers by the title of Baron of Eſerycke. And November 16, Sir Gerua 


Cliften, by the title 
ſe at bite Hall began to de bu Yer, 4 


{..(7) Oſborn ſays, that the Nation was oppreſſed with . r Aids, Privy-Seals, Concealments, pre-termitted Cuſtoms, Cc, befides For- 
17. 9 ae f 


them 
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betuveen the 
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Flollanders for breaking his meaſures with reſpect to the 
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great debates. At length, by his many repreſentations he 
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N. 1608, them back, and ſold them in England. The Merchant I bels. He applied to their caſe the general maxinis of So- 1603 
Cl juſt mentioned, intimating to the King and Miniſtry, that vereignty, and firmly believed, what he would have had : 
6 a great profit would accrue to England, if the Cloths were univerſally thought, that ſubjects ought not to withdraw 
WK dreſſed at home, obtained a Patent to dreſs and dye them, their allegiance from their Prince upon any account 
4 excluſive of all others. Then the King publiſhed a Pro- whatſoever. Hence may be judged what effect his medi- 
4 clamation, forbidding all perſons to ſend any white Cloths ation could have. Accordingly his Ambaſſadors made a 
F abroad, Whereupon the Hollanders prohibited the impor- very little figure throughout the whole negotiation. Fean- 
A tation of dyed Cloths. from England. So the Merchant nin managed every thing, the Engliſh Ambaſſadors acting 
6 | who obtained the Patent, not being able to ſell his dyed but faintly, and ſhewing little or no deſire that the Treaty 
Y Cloths any where but in England, was forced to dreſs and ſhould ſucceed, e 
I dye only a ſmall quantity. This raiſed ſuch clamours W hat endeavours ſoever Jeannin might uſe, it was not 
WH amongſt the Cloth-weavers, that the King was obliged poſſible for him to cauſe the Parties to conſent to a Peace, 
10 to permit the exportation of a certain quantity of white And therefore he propoſed at laſt a twelve or fifteen years 
| Cloths. At length, the Court by degrees connived at the 'T ruce, during which both Parties ſhould remain in poſ- 
* offenders, and the Woollen- trade continued upon the fame ſeſſion of what they held without prejudice to their rights, 
774 foot as before (1). 5 But the States rejected it, unleſs their Liberty was plainly 
* 4d 9 The ſame year, the King ingroſſed to himſelf the ſel- eſtabliſhed, Whereupon the Ambaſſadors of Spain and the 
if Alun ling of Allum, which had been lately found out in England, Archduke withdrew, as ſeeing no likelihood of Peace or 
1 1 ham: and prohibited the importation of foreign Allum, by Pro- Truce. However, Jeannin continued his inſtances to per- 
| clamation (2). ſuade the States to accept of the ratification as it was, and 
l Diſpute Whether the King intended to be revenged of the conſent to ſome other Articles, on which there had been 
{hl 
N 


js = + ors Woollen Manufactures, or only to draw money from them, obtained of the United Provinces, Zealand excepted, which 
WM about rhe A Proclamation was publiſhed, prohibiting all foreign Na- ſtood out till the next year, what he deſired to accompliſh 
1 8 4 tions to fiſh on the Coaſts of Great-Britain. This occa- for the concluſion of the Truce. 2 f . 
1 k ſioned the next year a Treaty, whereby the Heillanders King James did not gain much credit by this Negoti- Teflimory f = 
30 engaged to pay an annual ſum for leave to fiſh. The ation, Beſides his leaving every thing to the King of 5 fide, 1 
| my King would have afterwards broke the Treaty, and taken France, he acted not with fincerity, if we may believe Lane 7 
1 ſrom them the licence he had granted them; but they Preſident Jeannin, who in a Letter to the King his Maſter Jeans. = 
of 1 maintained their privilege againſt his conſent, by guarding on this occaſion, ſpeaking of King 7 ames, lays, He pre- - , 
FRA their Fiſhing-Boats with men of war. James being a tends a willingneſs to procure a Peace, and yet obſtruts it, = 
e pacifick Prince, did not think this a ſufficient motive to by publickly ſaying, he cannot forbear condemning the States = / 
| Wha quarrel with them. | | for rebelling againſt the King of Spain their Sovereign. In- 4 : 
11 Bancroſt Archbiſhop Bancroft never ceaſed to plague the Puritans, deed, Richardot did not ſcruple to own in a Letter to 9 
1 renten the to oblige them to conform to the Church of England. Feannin, that the King of Spain's firmneſs was entirely 
10 1 For this reaſon, great numbers of theſe people reſolved to owing to the King of England's promiſe, that the liberty 
1614 go and ſettle in Virginia, diſcovered in the late Reign by of the States ſhould not be mentioned in the Treaty of 
11 Sir Walter Raleigh. Accordingly, ſome departed for that Truce (4). Henry IV. had no great opinion of Jams, 
1 Country; but the Archbiſhop ſeeing many more ready to as appears from his writing to Feannin, that he knew 
(Ep take the ſame Voyage, obtained a Proclamation, enjoining what that — was capable of, but however it did noi break 
1191 them not to go without the King's expreſs licence, The his reft ( ey, | ES Pos | 
13 Court was apprehenſive this ſect would become in the end The Province of Zealand, reſolving to follow the ſen- 160g. 
1! i Ur ache: too numerous and powerful in America. This very year timent of the other Provinces, the Conferences were re- BE oP 
(1.4008 4 1 bis the Archbiſhop made a freſh attempt concerning the newed at Antwerp, where a twelve years Truce was ſigned, 5 % I. 
F114 "1:5, twenty-one Articles formerly mentioned: but the oppoſi- April the gth, 1609. By this Truce, the States obtained count 
. Coke. tion of the Judges was ſo ſtrong, that the King, how- that the King of Spain and Archduke owned them as free daun | 
100 ever deſirous he was to pleaſe the Prelate, duſt not pro- and independent, and even avoided renouncing the Navi- 
19 ceed. 5 \ gation and Trade to the Indies, which had been a principal 
16-1 pang rin The Treaty at the Hague concerning a Peace between obſtacle to the negotiations. 7” Ee; 
WW! | Aare R the Archduke and the States, was an important affair, in James diſcovered no ſatisfaction at the advantages ob- James 4/- 
0 ll :n theLow- Which it ſeemed, the King ſhould have had a great ſhare, tained by the States, becauſe he conſidered it as a precedent % 4 
1 F Countries. and yet he appeared not to be much concerned. However, very dangerous and prejudicial to the ſovereign authority of ir; 
"M ho ie et he made two Treaties with the States, the firſt whereof Kings, with which he was ever extremely prepoſſeſſed. Ge ͥ , 


has > 


XVI. p. 667 was concerning the payment of what was due to him. 
8% The other contained. an alliance, which was not to take Books, which maintained the moſt extravagant maxims Bo unn 


Niem. TI. Place till aſter they had concluded a peace with Spain (3). of arbitrary Power. The firſt writ by Cowel Doctor of een 
Civil Law (6), laid down theſe three Principle: es 


This evidently appeared at preſent, by his licenſing two Pa 
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p. 328, Kc. {hen he ſent Sir Robert Spencer to the Hague, to aſſiſt 

| at the negotiations of Peace, jointly with Sir Ralph Win- | W | 
wood, his Ambaſſador in ordinary, Numberleſs difficulties 1. That the King was not bound by the Laws, or his 
occurred in this affair, the chief whereof was, that the Coronation-Oath. _ 19 
King of Spain refuſed to ſpeak plainly with reſpect to the 2. That the King was not obliged to call a Parlia- 
liberty of the States. He had ratified the Archduke's de- ment to make Laws, but might do it alone by his abſolute 
claration, but it was on condition the Peace ſhould be made, Power. | | ee 
and the States would treat only upon the foot of Free States. 3. That it was a great favour to admit the conſent of 
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Beſides, in the King of Sparn's ratification were certain 
ambiguous expreſſions, which the States were not pleaſed 
with. They knew alſo, that whilſt they were negotiating 
at the Hague, the Spaniſh Court was endeavouring to gain 
the King of England, and, for that purpoſe, had ſent to 


the Subjects in giving Subſidies, | 
| The other Book was compoſed by Dr. Blackwwd 2 


Clergyman, who laid down this principle, that the Englih 


were all Slaves by reaſon of the Norman Conqueſt. 
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him Don Fernando de Gironne, a Lord of great diſtinction, The Parliament which met the next year, took this He diſep- 
mes ch as Ambaſſador extraordinary. This made the States ex- affair to heart, and would have ſeverely puniſhed the au- 47% 


#lames the ice . 


ER tremely uneaſy, and the more, as James affected on all thors of theſe Books; but the King interpoſed, and fru- 71, Parla- 
Welwoood. Occaſions to intimate, that he looked upon them as Re- ſtrated the Parliament's deſign, by publiſhing a Proclama- 2, 


f | | | | a ˖ tbe Bool. 
(1) Alderman Cockaine, with ſome rich Citizens, having promiſed Rocheſter, Northampton, and the Lord Treaſurer, great ſums of Money, they procured o 


him a Patent tor dreſſing and dying of Cloths, and got the King to ſeize into his hands the Charter of the Merchant Adventurers, for tranſporting of white Howes, 
undreſſed Cloths. But by reaſon of the Hollanders Prohibition, and Ceckaine's dying and dreſſing Cloths worſe and dearer than they were in Holland, infinite p. 898. 
num bers of poor People lay idle, and were reduc'd to a ſtarving condition. So the matter fell to the Ground. Coke, p. 70. | 
(2) At this time Sir Fobn Bourcbier (joining with the Lord Sbeffield Preſident of the North, Sir To»mas Challoner, Sir David Fowlis, and others who 
hid Lands in the North) brought the making of Allum to perfection in England, which with great charges had been fetched from foreign parts, particularly 
from [taly ; and the King took the whole traffick thereof to himſelf. Howes, p. 898. 
(3) Theſe two Treaties bear date June 26. The ſums due from the States to King James, are in the former Treaty computed at eight hundred and 
eighteen thouſand, four hundred and eight Pounds ſterling. See Rymer's Fæd. Tom. XVI. p. 674. 7 f 
(4) The Earl of Sal;ſbury, in a Letter to Sir Ra/ph Winwced, of the 23d of December 1608, clears the King from this Imputation. And in another 
Letter of the iſt of Fanuary 1608-9, to Sir Charles Cornwallis then Ambaſſador in Spain, he tells him, „“ That Ricbardat had reported he was the 
1 3:30 YO '© Perſon that had given this promiſe to Spain. And adds, I am ſure you never received any ſuch direction from me, that am appointed your principal 
19 * Correſpondent, ſo his Majeſty is ſo much perſuaded of your Faith and Diſcretion, that you will not intermeddle in an thing beyond the Scope of your 
4: Direction.“ In another Letter of the 27th of Fanuary 1608-9, to the ſame Sir Charles, the Earl ſays, „ Richargot does not directly clear you, and 
1 | | ** caſt the Imputation upon the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, who ſhould have given ſuch hopes by Letters, as having received them from the mouth of us that axe 
Is! ** of his Majeſty's Council. But the Ambaſſador being challenged, did proteſt to the contrary, with all the Vows that may be. So as we fee it Was a de- 
vice ſet on foot at Bruſſels, to colour the delays from Spain, and to fave themſelves from being diſavowed in their Proceedings.“ See the Collection of State 
Papers in the Reign of James I. p. 469, 472, 474. where it ſeems to be plain that it was all a fiction of Richardot's to ſerve bis maſter's turn. | | 
(5) This e Aldgate was rebuilt. Camden's Ann. | | | 1 BEER 
(6) Cave! was not a Clergyman, (as Rapin by miſtake ſays) but Doctor and Profeſſor of Civil Law in Cambridge, and Vicar General to Archbiſhop Ban- 
croft, He publiſhed a Book called the Interpreter, containing the ſignification of ſuch words and terms as are mentioned in the Law-writers and Statutes. It 
was printed at Cambridge firſt in Quarto, in the year 1607: It hath been galarged and reprinted in Folio; but in all the later Editions, the dubious and offen - 
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five Paſſages have been corrected or omitted. 
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Speech fo the 


Parliament 


1 . 12 th 


King. 
Wilſon- 
p 680, &c. 


Book XVIII. 
tion, to forbid the reading of theſe Books; and to order the 
Copies to be delivered to the Magiſtrates. But ſuch Pro- 
clamations are uſually i!lobeyed, eſpecially when it is not 
the King's intereſt to ſee them ſtrictly executed (1). 

The King's Proceedings increaſed the diſcontent of moft 
of the Engliſh. The Proclamations which were every 
day publiſhed, and whereof ſeveral were upon Subjects not 
us'd to be decided by the former Kings without the con- 
currence of the Parliament, and the indiſcreet Speeches of 
the Courtiers, who rally'd the People's Privileges, bred 
ſuſpicions and jealouſies, which the King was not ſuffici- 
ently careful to ſtifle in their birth. On the other hand, 
his condefcenſion for the Roman Catholicks, whoſe cauſe 
he eſpouſed on all occaſions, their acceſs and credit at 
Court, even to their being admitted to the moſt impor- 
tant Offices, and into the Miniſtry itſelf, created fears in 
the People, and cauſed them to ſuſpet ſome Plot was 
formed againſt the Proteſtant Religion. The Miniſters 
knowing theſe diſpoſitions , were juſtly apprehenſive of 
meeting great difficulties in the Parliament, which was to 
fit the gth of February, The King intended to procure 
money, of which he was in great want, tho' he had no 
war upon his hands; nor any affair which ſeemed to re- 
quire an extraordinary aid. It was therefore neceſſary 
at leaſt to give the Parliament good words, and try to pal- 
liate his immenſe expences, fince his acceſſion to the 
Crown. But James believing it to be. derogatory to the 
dignity of a Sovereign, to make an Apology himſelf to 
his Subjects, ordered the Earls of Suffolk and Salisbury to 
do it for him. | | 

The Earl of Salisbury, who was the ſpokeſman, decla- 
red to both Houſes, that they were met, firſt, to ſup- 
« ply his Majeſty's wants; ſecondly, to redreſs the Peo- 
& ple's grievances.” Then he told them, that the 
« King, willing to ſhow them a ſingular mark of his 
« favour, had reſolved to create his eldeſt Son Prince 
« Henry, Prince of Wales, during the ſeſſion of the Par- 
<« liament, though he was free to do it at any other time, 
c as by many Precedents was evident.” Having thus 
endeavoured to gain the King the Good-will of both Hou- 
ſes, by ſo ſtrong an argument of his Majeſty's regard for 


them, he demonſtrated, it was not without juſt reaſons 


de that the King demanded money, fince what he had re- 
<< ceived had been laid out in very neceſſary expences, 


« Firſt; as for the three hundred and fifty thouſand 


&« pounds due in the late Queen's time, he no ſooner 
at received the money with one hand, but he paid it a- 
e way with the other, in redeeming the Crown-Lands 
« ſhe had mortgaged to the City of London (2). Second- 
ce ly, he was forced to keep on foot for ſome time, an 
« Army of nineteen thouſand men in Jreland, not 
c deeming it proper to make Peace with Spain without 
« the ſword in his hand. 3. He was obliged to bury 
Queen Elizabeth, whoſe obſequies were very expen- 
„ five (3). 4. His own journey from Edinburgh to Lon- 


<< fm could not be performed without money; for it 


magnificent reception. 


„ would not have been decent for a King to come the 
«< firſt time to his Kingdom like a private perſon, and 
« without a numerous train. 5. Neither was it fit that 
« his Royal Conſort, with his Children, the Kingdom's 


<< future hopes, ſhould be expoſed to robbers, without 


*'Y d and retinue, and conſequently their journey 
= 8 been very S 6. ” The King of 
% Denmar#'s viſit was ſo honorable to his Majeſty, that 
< ke could not diſpenſe with giving him a ſutable and 
7. The Ambaſſadors who 
<< came from all parts to congratulate him upon his ac- 
ceſſion to the Crown of England, could not be ſent 


<< back without preſents, for the honour of the Exgli/b 


Nation, beſides the charge to entertain them durin 
<< their ſtay (4). 8. The King was obliged to ſend Am- 
„ bafladors to the Princes by whom he was congratu- 
<< lated, and to return their civilities (5). 

Theſe were the cauſes, according to the Orator , of 


the King's wants, and not, as ſome affected to give out, 


his indiſcreet bounty to his Servants. But, added he, 
<< how could a bounty ſo worthy of a King be blamed ? 
<< If he did not give to his Servants, they would be miſe- 
<< rable in a Country abounding with riches. As for the 
<< Scots, it muſt be remembered, that tho' they were 
not born in the Kingdom, his Majeſty was born 


among them; and not to have them taſte of the 


24 JAMES 1. 


cc blefling he had attained, were to have him change his 
« Virtue with his Fortune. Upon all theſe accounts, his 
« Majeſty deſires the Commons to ſupply his wants, 
« which mark of efteem could not be denied to a King, 
e who is not only the wiſeſt of Kings, but the very J. 
« mage of an Angel, that has brought good tidings to 
<« the Englih, and ſecured them in the enjoyment of 
te perſect happineſs; to a King, who by his vaſt know- 
« ledge and noble endowments, deſerves the Title of 
« Defender of the Faith; to a King who has ſhut the 
„ back-door by which England was liable to invaſions, and 
«© who only ſeeks that every man may live happy under 
« his own Olive. That none will wonder or ſtartle at 
<< the King's deſiring a Supply, but ſuch as ſtudy to ſerve 
their own turns, and believe nothing, but what they find 
<«« written in the Stories of their own Ignorance. Among 
«© whom are to be reckoned thoſe, who hearing of an or- 
% der to bind up the printed Proclamations in a book, that 
< the better notice may be taken of the things contained 
in them, have ſpread a report, that the King intended 
this Parliament] to make Proclamations equal to the 
„Laws, which never entered into his thoughts. That 
“ fo far is he from governing by will and pleaſure, that 
„ he is ready to hearken to any motion from the two 
<< Houſes, provided they keep a juſt proportion, and ob- 
“ ſerve what is due to a great and gracious King.“ 


— 


1610. 


This Speech produced not the effect hoped by the K ing Comp/atrre 


and his Miniſters. Some of the Commons loudly com- 
plained of the King's prodigality, and exceſſive bounty to 
the Scots (6), They ſaid, the whole wealth of England 


againſt the 
King in the 
Houſe of 


Commons 


would not ſerve to ſatisfy their avidity, that ſince the bd fog 
King's acceſſion Gold and Silver were as common in!”? ““ 


Edinburgh as ſtones in the ſtreets, and that all the riches 
of England flowed thither, where they were ſwallowed up 
as in a gulph, and never returned. Others ſaid, it was 


viſible, the King was gradually undermining the Nation's 


Privileges by continual incroachments. That he deſigned 
to eſtabliſh the Civil Law, in the room of the Common 
Law, and had dropped ſome expreſſions to that purpoſe 


at his own table. Finally, he had approved of a Book 


mon Law contemptible. 


But what made moft noiſe in the Lower-Houſe was Particular 


the High-Commiſfion, which exerciſed in the Kingdom a 
kind of Inquiſition for matters of Religion and State. 


about the 
4 High Com- 
For miſſion, 


the better underſtanding this cauſe of complaint, it muſt bid. 
be remembered, that when Henry VIII. was declared ſu- P07 


preme head of the Church of England, he appointed 
Cromwell for his Vicegerent in religicus affairs, with 
power to exerciſe the Supremacy in his pame. After the 
tragical end of this firſt and only Vicegerent, this office 
was executed by Commiſſioners. And this is what was 
called the High- Commiſſion, which continued during the 
Lives of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. and ceaſing in 
Mary's Reign, was revived by Elizabeth. In her Reign 
the High-Commiffion exerciſed its authority with great 
moderation. 'But the caſe was otherwiſe under Fames I. 


This Prince as I have frequently abſerved, mortaily hated o««r1. 
the Puritans, and after his Proclamation ſor Uniformity, ic 8“. 


was the High-Commiſſion's buſineſs to ſee his injunctions 
executed. It may eaſily be gueſſed that the Commiſſioners 


who were all named by the King, were not favorable to 


the Puritans, Accordingly, they very tigorouſly exerciſed 
their power. Had they ſtopped there, this ſeverity upon 


a ſet of obſtinate People, as they were reckoned, and 


whoſe number was ſmall in compariſon of the Epiſcopa- 
lians, would not have excited the' complaints of the Lower 
Houſe. But they went much farther, T have obſerved, 
that becauſe the Puritans were againſt the Hierarchy, the 


King inferred they were alſo againft Monarchy, and there 


were but too many who laboured to confirm him in this 
notion, For this reaſon, all who were not very ſubmiſ- 
five to the King's orders, or great aſſertors of the privileges 
of the People, were affectedly called Puritans (7). Under 
this pretence the High- Commiſſion proceeded againſt them, 
and wanted not means to moleſt them, Thus to be really 
a Proteſtant and Member of the Church of England, the 
communicating in that Church, and complying with the 
external worſhip were not ſufficient, the King's authority 
was alſo to be acknowledged as extenſive as his flatterers 
were pleaſed to make it. They who ventured to cenſure 


(1) The fifteen years Letters Patents granted by Queen Elizabeth to the Eaft-India Company expiring about this time, King Jans granted them, in Moy 


this year, an-ealargement of their Privileges, and a 


arter whereby he incorporated them for ever. Howes, p. 993, 994 | 


994 
(a) July 3. 1607, King James repaid the City of London 60000 J. that had been boxrowed by Queen E/;zabeth on Febr. 3. 1598» Howes, P. 890. 
(3) Her funeral charges were 17,4281. And the expence of the King and his Train on his journey from Scotland to Lendoyy amounted o 20,7524 


State of K. James Revenue, p. 1% 


(4) When the Marquiſ of Roſni the French Ambaſſador landed at Dover, the King ſant him word, he could not bear the Charges of the gmbaſſadou; -by 


reaſon of their number. See Mem, de Sally.  Kapin. 


| * The charge of the foreign Ambaſſadors that came to England was, 31,400 J. And of the Englib Ambaſſadors ſent into foreign parts, 20,7904.  Staie 


evenue, P» 12. 


(6) His Free-gifts out of the Exchequer, paid moſtly to Scots, amounted to above 1 4000 J. yearly. See, State. of tte. Revenue. 
(7) Under chat general term, ſays . thoſe brainßckk Fools, . did oppys + Djmune and Gergmuaes of the Chulch 4 
but ſuch as out of mere honeſty refiained the vices of the Times, were branded by this Title, $ 16. | 
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1610, his conduct, and queſtion his unlimited power, were ſpoke ſo plainly, that it would have been difficult not to 


Puritanical principles. So, there were then two ſorts of about the extent of the regal power, it neceſſarily followed, 
Puritans, Church-Puritans, and State-Puritans. But the the King might do any thing; and if he ruled not like a 
High-Commiſſion affected to confound them one with ano- tyrant, it was not for want of power, but entirely. owin 
ther, in order to exerciſe authority upon both. This was to his juſtice and clemency. In ſhort, if the whole Speech 
the occaſion of the complaints in the Houſe of Commons. be examined, there is ſcarce a word but what tends either 
The King being informed of what was talked in the plainly, or ambiguouſly, to eſtabliſh in the King an ab- 
Parliament, ſent for both Houſes to Whitehall, and endea- ſolute and deſpotick power. The Engli/h had not been 
voured to ſhow, he was unjuſtly complained of, But uſed to hear their Kings ſpeak in this manner, Henry 
withal, he intimated by ſome expreſſions which plainly diſ- VIII. the moſt arbitrary of all, managed the Parliament, 
covered his ſentiments, that, if he did not rule with an ab- in order to procure Acts in favour of the Sovereign, but 
ſolute ſway, it was not for want of power, but entirely never pretended to eſtabliſh his authority upon ſuch prin- 


deemed infected with Poritaniſm, and to reaſon upon underſtand him. If it was Sedition in ſubjects to diſpute” 
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1610, 


owing to his equity. cCiples. So, the Commons evidently perceiving what the 

| | King had in his thoughts, reſolved ſtrenuouſly to oppoſe 

The King: He told them, Though the King's heart be in the his deſigns. But it was not yet a proper ſeaſon to begin. 

ou ro © hands of the Lord, yet he will ſet it before the eyes of Such great bodies require time to form and execute their 
97 on 


Wilſon, 
p · 682. 


„86 


en © the People; aſſuring them, That he never meant to 


% povern by any law, but the law of the land; tho' it 
ce be diſputed among them, as if he had an intention to 
e alter the Law, and govern by the abſolute power of a 
« King, He knew, he faid, the power of Kings, re- 
« ſembling it to the power divine: For as God can create 
<« and deſtroy, make and unmake at his pleaſure, ſo Kings 
<« can give life and death, judge all, and be judged of none. 
6 They can exalt low things, and abaſe high things, 
e making the Subjects like Men at Cheſs, a Pawn to take 
« a Biſhop (1). And when he bad raiſed the King's 
© power to the height, with, Te are Gods, he brings 
„ them down again with, They ſhall die like Men : And 


„ that all Kings, who are not tyrants or perjured, will 


© bound themſelves within the limits of their Laws; and 
<< they that perſuade them the contrary, are vipers and peſts 
<< both againſt them and the Common- wealth. Yet as it 
« 7s blaſphemy to diſpute what God may do, ſo it is ſedition 
„ in Subjects to diſpute what a King may do in the height 
of his power, And as he will not have his ſubjects diſ- 
* courſe of what he may, ſo he will do nothing but what 
ce ſhall be conſonant to Law and Reaſon. Then he ſtrives 
« to mitigate the ſharpneſs of the words dropped from 


him at his Table, to the diſparagement of the Com- 


% mon Law, on which he beſtows very high Encomiums ; 
„but recalling himſelf, he points out ſome corruptions in 
«2k; — 8 8 

After which, he addreſſes himſelf to the Houſe of 
Commons, and not only thanks them for the bonfire 
« they made of certain Papers, which were preſented as 
<« grievances from ſome diſcontented murmuring Spirits; 
e inftrufting them how to receive grievances hereafter : 
«© In which he would have them careful to avoid three 
things. . | | 

«© The firſt, That they meddle not with the main 
* points of Government, that is his Craft. To meddle 
« with that were to leſſen him, who hath been thirty 
<« years at the Trade in Scotland, and ſerved an Appren 
e ticeſhip of ſeven years here [in England.] | 

*« Secondly, He would not have ſuch antient Rights as 
<« he hath received from his Predeceſſors accounted griev- 
“ ances ; that were to judge him unworthy to enjoy what 
they left him. 1 5 1 | 

&* And Laſtly, That they ſhould be careful not to 
<« preſent that for a grievance, which is eſtabliſhed by a 
« Law; for it is very undutiful in Subjects to preſs their 
“ King wherein they are ſure to be denied. Complaints 
may be made unto them of the High-Commiſfioners, 
let the abuſe appear then, and ſpare not ; there may be 
errors among them; but to take away the Commiſ- 
ſion, is to derogate from him; and it is now in his 
© thoughts to reCtify it in a good proportion. 

* Then he ſhews the emergent cauſe of his great ex- 
“ pences, ſince his coming to the Crown, which makes 
* him deſire a ſupply from them. And if they refuſe to 
grant it him, his reputation will ſuffer at home and 


cc 


„„ abroad; for the world will think it want of love 


in them, or merit in him, that both leſſened their 
hearts, and tied up their hands towards him.“ 


1h: Commons There was need of no great penetration to perceive in 


hide thetr 
1 ejent ment „ 


the King's Speech, the maxims on which he pretended to 
have a right to govern the Engliſb Nation, and his idea 
of Monarchy in all Countries without diſtinction. He 


projects. They ſeigned therefore to take no notice of the 
maxims the King would have eſtabliſhed, and granted a 
Subſidy, though a much ſmaller than he ds 4 (3). 
This done, the Parliament having fat till Zuly, 23, was 
prorogued to the 16th of October (4). 


Before the end of the Seſſion, the King created his el- 


deſt Son Henry, Prince of Wales (5), and ſettled his Houf. 4 Prices 


hold, ſo that the young Prince kept his Court at St. 
Fames's, whilſt the Queen kept hers at Somerſet Houſe, to 
which ſhe gave the name of Denmark Houſe ; but it was 
called ſo only during her life, and among her own people, 
Thus the King had three Courts to maintain, which was 
very expenſive. 5 | TT 

All the Hiſtorians affirm, the Prince of Wales was of a 


Though he was but ſixteen years old, there appeared in 
him principles of equity, juſtice, moderation, magnanimi- 
ty, which ſo gained him the love and eſteem of the En- 
gliſh, that the King could not forbear being jealous. His 
Court was well regulated, no extravagancies or indecencies 
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were ſeen there, except perhaps the too frequent Maſque- 


rades, which were then much in vogue, becauſe the Queen 
was paſſionately fond of them. As for the King, tis ſaid, 
he did not ſpend much of his time in State- affairs, but en- 
tirely truſted to his Miniſters. It may be, this is a little 
aggravated, though it is not very unlikely, that a Prince 
who was in peace with all the world, and a preat lover of 


Miniſters, 


Welwoos, 


Books, and Hunting, ſhould leave common affairs to his 


Whilſt James lived in profound tranquillity, the eyes of Wer ave 


all Europe were fixed upon Henry IV's grand project to 
humble the Houſe of Auſtria. This Houſe daily grew fo 
formidable, that it might very juſtly raiſe the jealouſy of 
the other States. What had lately happened on account 
of the Succeſſion of Fohn- William Duke of Cleves, was a 


clear evidence how attentive the Houſe of Auftria was to 


aggrandize itſelf on all ſides. The Duke of Cleves dying 
the 25th of March 1609, his four Sifters, or their Heirs, 
claimed his Inheritance, containing the Duchies of Cleves, 
and Juliers, and the Earldoms of Ia March, Bergh, Ra- 
vensbergh, and Raveſtein, The chief Competitors were, 
IWilfzang-Willam, Son to the Duke of Newburg, John 


Duke of Deuxponts, both of the Palatin family, 4555 Si- 
 giſmond, Elector of Brandenburg, Chriſtian II. Ele | 
Saxony, and Charles of Auſtria, Marquiſs of Burgaw. 


Qor of 


Whilſt theſe Princes contended about the Succeſſion, the 
Emperor Rodolphus II. pretended it was to be committed 
to his truſt, till the affair was decided. To that purpoſe, 
he ſent his orders to Leopold of Auftria, Biſhop of Straj- 
burgh, who entering the Duchy of Fuliers at the head of 
an Army, took the capital City, and left a Garriſon in it. 
This proceeding convincing the Elector of Brandenburg?, 
and the Duke of Newburg, that whilſt they were contend- 
ing about the Duke of C/eves's Succeſſion, they both ran 
the risk of loſing it, they joined in a league, and taking 
poſſeſſion of the reſt of the deceaſed Duke's dominions, 
implored the aſſiſtance of France and Holland to. ſupport 
them, Henry IV. who had now made great preparations 


_ againſt the Houſe of Auſtria, promiſed to aſſiſt them in 


perſon. At the ſame time, he ordered the Top he had 
in Holland, to be ready to join him in the Duchy of 
Cleves, and defired the States to ſend thither alſo Prince 
Maurice, with part of their own forces. But whilſt he 
was preparing for this Expedition, he was murdered by 


(1) But the King left out the power of a Pawn to take a Queen, or check a King. Wilſcn, : h 
(2) He wiſhed that three things eſpecially weile reformed in the Common Law: 1. That it were written in the vulgar Tongue, ard made plain to the 
People's underſtanding. &. That it might have a ſettled Text in all caſes, and the expoſition of it were fixed by Act of Parliament. 3. That the divers con- 
trary Reports and Precedents, and the ſeveral Statutes and Acts of Parliament that croſſed one another, might be 1eviewed and reconciled, See Wilſon, p. . 
3) They granted him one Subſidy, which brought into the Exchequer 69666 J. and a Fifteenth and Tenth, which amounted to 36500 J. See ruth broug 
to Light, p. 10, 70, The Clergy granted alſo a Subſidy. See Statut. 7. Jacob. c. 22+ ENF k 
(4; The Acts made in this Seflion were theſe: 1. That all ſuch as are to be naturalized, or reſtored in blood, ſhall firſt receive the Sacrament, and ta " 
the Oaths of Alleg'ance and Supremacy. 2. An AR for the due execution of divers Laws and Statutes againſt Rogues, Vagabonds, ard other lewd and _ 
Perſons ; whereby it is provided, That there ſhall be a Houſe of Corredion erected in every County, to ſet ſuch Perſons to work. 3. An Ad to avoid t 


double payment of debts. See Statut 7 Fac. 


(5) He was knighted before, in 1609+ Upon which occaſion the King forges not to require the Aid, uſually paid the Kings of England, up n making 


their eldeſt Son a Knight. This Aid was twenty Shillings out of every 


. 


nicht's Fee; and the ſame out of every twenty pounds worth of Lands immediately 
holden of the King in Sccaze: And amounted in all to 27, 800 J. See Rymer's Fed. Tom. 16. p. 678, Kc. Declarat of the Revenue, p. 10. 
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Book XVIII. 24. A 


1610. Ravaillac [a Frier] in his own Coach, in the midſt of 
Paris (i). | 


; | P,olemation The murderer's confeſſion (2), diſcovered, that this re- 


7, baniſh the gicide was committed in conſequence of that Doctrine of 


2 F James, and the Jeſuits were univerſally believed to be 


I Ja the Romuſh Church, which was fo diſagreeable to King 


XV1.p-699- concerned in it, Wherefore James finding how much it 


= Wilſon. 


65 behoved him to remove ſrom his perſon, men who held 
Hlowes. fo deteſtable a Doctrine, iſſued out a freſh Proclamation, 
commanding all Jeſuits, [and Prieſts, ] to depart the King- 
dom, and all Recuſants, not to come within ten miles of 
the Court. Then he cauſed all his Subjects to take the 
oath of Allegiance, which the Parliament, then fitting, 

had firſt taken. | 
James bers The Court of Spain was generally ſuſpected of contri- 
nad to mar- ving the King of France's murder, becauſe, that Prince was 
Z known to be making great preparations againſt the Houſe of 
Sin Auſtria, and that Houſe was not ſeen to prepare to oppoſe 
Wilſon» his deſigns. Mean while, whether James did not believe 
Wert. it, or thought it adviſeable to gain the friendſhip of a 
„. 201 Houſe fo formidable to the Proteſtants, he ſent to Sir Charles 
Cormuallis (3) his Ambaſſador to negotiate a Marriage be- 
tween the Prince of Wales and the King of Spain's eldeſt 
Daughter (4). by | ny 
Death of Richard Bancroft Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and grand 
nen. adverſary of the Puritans died about this time. He 
bad procured the King's Patent to found a College at 
Chelſea, for the maintenance of a certain number of able 
Controverſiſts, who were to combat with their Sermons 
and Writings, the adverſaries of the Church of England, 
as well Puritans as Papiſts, but his death put an end to the 
Abbot ſuc- project (5). George Abbot, who ſucceeded him, was of a 
ceeds bim. very different character. He was even ſuſpected and ac- 
cuſed of being a Puritan, becauſe he would not, like his 
Predeceſſor, perſecute that Sect, nor blindly follow the 
maxims of the Court with reſpe& to Government, 
Te Parlia. The Parliament meeting the 16th of October, the Com- 
mert is diſ= mons were in a humour which pleaſed not the King. And 
/-tved. Pal therefore he determined to diſſolve the Parliament by Pro- 
eon. clamation the 31ſt of December, having firſt prorogued 
Howes it (6), The Miniſters finding by the motions made in the 
p.909 Lower-Houſe, that a reſolution was taken to uſe the moſt 
effectual methods to redreſs the grievances, thought it 
againſt the King's and their own intereſt, to ſuffer the 
Commons to execute this project. The pretences for diſ- 
ſolving the Parliament ſet forth in the Proclamation, were, 


b Colth, p64: That the King had propoſed many things far differing and 


ſurpaſſing the Graces and Favours of former times, both in 
nature and value, in expectation of a- good conelufim of ſome 
weighty cauſe, which had been there in qeliberation, not only 
for the ſupply of the neceſſities of his Majeſtys Eftate, ' but 
for "the eaſe and freedom of his Subjects: But theſe being, 
the two laſt Seſſions, little taken notice ; and that the mem- 
bers, by reaſon of the length of the Parliament, were debarred 
From the hyypitality they kept in the Country, and that divers 
Shires, Cities, and Boroughs, had been burdened with ex- 
pence of maintaining their Members ; for ” reaſons he diſ- 
folved them, This Parliament, being the firſt of this 
Reign, had fat ſeven years. From its diſſolution to the 
year 1614, it was the Miniſtry's bufineſs' to deviſe ways 
and means to ſupply the King's wants. / 1 


Lali , On the 1ſt of September Prince Maurice became maſter 


Ju iers. of Fuliers, with the aid brought by the Marſhal de Ia 
2 Chatre from France, and the Englih Forces that were in 


XVI p. 684. the Service of the States, under the command of Sir Ed- 


ward Cecil, the Earl of Salisbury's Brother (7), | 

(i. _ The King being freed from the incumbrance of the 
The Cort Parliament, and reſolving never to call another, the Cour- 
Diverſions. tiers greatly applauded his deſign. An abſolute Govern- 
ey rn ment was much more for their advantage, than a Govern- 
„ment bounded by the Laws, where the King in ſome mea- 


ſure depends on the People. The whole Court was over- 


joyed at the King's ſhaking off the troubleſome yoke of 


the Parliaments. The three Courts were a continued 
ſcene” of mirth and diverſions, and eſpecially the Queen's 
where ſcarce any thing elſe was regarded. She had her 


ME S I. | 179 


Favorites, as the King had his, that is, perſons whoſe avi- 1611. 


dity was to be ſatisfied (8). The King however had not 75, Egli 
yet a Favorite, according to the uſual ſenſe of the word, — 
though, whilſt he reigned in Scotland, he had plainly give be 
ſhowed he could hardly be without one. Perhaps, the ill e aF 
offices, the Engliſh and Scots did one another, had, till Maiden. 
now, prevented the King from fixing. Beſides, this 
Prince's taſte was very different from that of moſt other, 
Neither virtue, nor merit, nor eminent qualities, had 
any charms for him. He was to be captivated only by 
ſomething external and dazzling, as youth, gracefulneſa 
of perſon, fine cloaths and the like. Never was Prince ſo 
much taken with ſuch ſort of outward accompliſhments. 
I ſpeak upon the teſtimony of the Lord Clarendon (9), and 
ſeveral others, and upon the characters of this Prince's favo- 
rites as well in England as Scotland, in whom no other 
merit was ever acknowledged, Be this as it will, among 
the Engliſh and Scots who approached the King, there was 
not yet found any one poſſeſſed of the qualities requiſite to 
become his favorite. He wanted an unexperienced Youth, 
whom he might mould as he pleaſed, "The Eng/h and 
Scots accounting it a ſort of miracle that he could live ſo long 
without abandoning himſelf to ſome perſon, ſtrove with 
emulation to give him a Favorite, without his perceiving 
it, by cauſing all the Youths of their Nation, whom they 
thought moſt capable of gaining his heart, to appear in his 
ſight. But hitherto neither had been able to compaſs their 
ends. It was not till 1611 that the Scots found means 
at laſt to gain the advantage of their Rivals, by giving 
the King a Favorite of their Nation, 

Robert Carr, a young Scotch Gentleman, about twenty R bert Cart 
years of age, juſt come from learning his exerciſes in become: rhe 


France, going to Court to wait on the Lord Hay, his X.; Fa- | 


Countryman, to whom he was recommended, that Lord wy. 
had no ſooner caſt his eyes on him, but he imagined him p. 685. 

a fit perſon to fix the King's affection. With this view, Spotis wood. 
he reſolved to ſhow him at Court, and ſurprize the King, eee 4. 
by preſenting to him, as by chance, this new object. One day Weldon. 
at a tilting, he choſe Carr to preſent his Shield and Device P. 61, Ke. 
to the King, according to cuſtom. The King being on 
horſeback, 'and Carr advancing to perform his office, his 

horſe by ſome accident happened to ſtart, throw him 

down and break his Leg. The King ſorry for this mis- 

fortune, asked who the young man was, and hearing his 


name was Carr, remembred he had a Page of that name 


in Scotland, which proved to be the ſame. This made 
him ſtill more concerned for his fall, and was the cauſe 
of his ordering him to be lodged in the Palace, and all 
poſſible care to be taken of him. The tilting was no 
fooner over, but he viſited Carr in his room. Next day 
he came again. In ſhort, as long as Carr kept his bed, 
not a day paſſed but the King ſpent an hour or two with 
him. He found in this young Scot no great depth of 
learning, or experience, yet ſuch a calm outſide, as made 
him-think there might be a fit harbour for his moſt retired 
thoughts. Wherefore he reſolved to fix his inclination 
upon this object, hoping to render him, by his inſtructions, as 
great a man as any of his Miniſters. As ſoon as Carr 
was recovered, the King made him a Knight, and Gentle- 
man of the Bed-Chamber, and took the pains himſelf to 
teach him Latin, In a word, Carr became a perfect Fa- 
vorite. All Suits, all Petitions were addreſſed to him, and 
no favours granted but by his means. Happily for him 
[George Hume] Earl of Dunbar, a Scotchman, who was 
very much eſteemed by the King, died about this time. 
So Carr enjoyed the King's favour without a rival, and 
was raiſed to the office of Lord Treaſurer of Scotland, va- 
cant by the death of Dunbar. B23 

The King's new inclination hindered him not from inter- James f des 
poſing in the diſputes cauſed in Holland by the diverſity of 557 me 
opinion upon certain religious points, between the Goma- 1, Holland. 
riſts and the Arminians or Remonſtrants. Theſe diſputes K. James's 
are ſo well known, that it would be loſt time to explain Works. 
them. It will ſuffice to relate the occaſion of the King's 
interpoſing without being applied to, and even with an ex- 
traordinary zeal, for the preſervation of Orthodoxy in this 
Church, though foreign and Presbyterian. _ 


(1) Soon after this, vis. Auguſt 19, King Famer renewed the League between the Kingdoms of England and France; and received from Leww's XIII. 
ſixty thouſand Pounds Sterling, aue to ihe Crown of England. See Rymer's Fed. Tom. 16. p. 694706. 

(2) At his examination he boldly confeſſed he did it, becauſe the King did not take arms againſt the Huguencts, and that his making war againſt the Pope, 
is the ſame as to make war againſt God, Seeing the Pope was God, and God was the Pope, Cave. 68 | 


(3) Rapin, by miſtake, ſays, the King ſent the Lord Cornwal. 


(+) It appears from a Leiter of the Earl of Salisbury, that the firſt overtures of this Match came from the Court of Spain. bee Winwod's Mem, Tom, ry 


p. 291, &c. % 


(5) There is a formal AR of Parliament in being for the eſtabliſhment of this College. Wilſon, p. 68 5. Dr. Welwoed thinks, Archbiſhop Bancroft was 
rot the Author, though he might be an encourager of this Foundation. Notes on Wil(on, p. 685; The Founder was Dr. Sutc/ffe Dean of Exeter« This Col- 
lege was to conſiſt of a Provoſt and twenty Fellows, to be choſen by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Biſhop of London, and the Vice» Chancel lors of the 

two Univerfities, Sutclfſe endowed it with 300 f. a year, and 4000 J. in Money. His death, which happened about this time, rather than Bazcroft's, as 
Rapin aye, put an end to the Project. Three of the Farms wherewith it was endowed, were afterwards adjudged by a Decree in Chancery to Mr. Halſey, 
as Heir general to Dr. Sutcliffe. The ſite of this College coming in proceſs of time into the King's hands, it was founded a new for old and diſabled Solkkiers, 


as it now ſtands, See Fuller, B. X. p. 51, Kc. Stow's Survey, Vol. I. 


(6) It was pror gued to February 9, and not diſſolved till that day, as appears by the Fournals of Parliament. 
(7) There were tour thouſand Ergiiſh at this Siege. Wilſon, p. 683. Rymer's Fed. Tom. 16. p. 684- 2. 1 
(8) Her chief Favorite waz the eloer Brother, the Earl of Pembroke, and the King's the younger, Philip Herbert, Earl of Montgemery, Wilſon, p. 635+ 


(9) Of all wiſe Mea living, he was the moſt delighted with hardiome Perſons and fine Cloaths. Clarendon, Vol. I. p. 9. 
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161  Pranciſcus .Gomarus and Jacobus Arminius, both Divi- 


See Wilfn. nity-Proteſſors in the Univerſity of Leyden, had ſome years 
Du Maurer: ſince diſcovered a difference in 4. concernipg ab olute 
Predeſtination, Inamiſſibility of. Grace, and ſome other 


Theological points. They begun their diſputes at the 


end of the laſt Century; but the war at that time not 
permitting people to attend to their controverſy, it was 
confined to their Schools till the Year 1608. Gomarus 
followed the opinion of the firſt Reſormers, and Arminius 
took a contrary courſe. At laſt, the States of Holland 
perceiving a Schiſm was forming in their Church, endea- 
voured to prevent it by means of a conference, which 
ſerved only to inflame it. The diſputes continued; each 
ſtrengthened his party ; and the States, being then em- 
ployed in the important affair of the Truce, could not at- 
tend to this, and prevent its conſequences. Arminius dy- 
ing in 1608, his diſciples and followers continued the diſ- 
pute. At length they preſented to the States a Petition, 
containing the Articles of their Faith; and as, inſtead of 
the Term Petitioners, they uſed that . of Remonſtrants, 
they were ſo called, and gloried in the name. The 
Gomariſts preſented likewiſe their Petition, ſtyling them- 
ſelves Contra- Remon/trants, For ſome time the two par- 
ties were known by no other names. But afterwards, that 
of Contra- Remonſtrants was ſcarce heard of, whilſt Ar- 
minius's followers are ſtill called Remon/trants or Armi- 

nians, 1 
Arminius's Profeſſorſhip was filled with Conrade Vorſtius, 
Divinity-Profeſſor at Steinfort, in the County of Bentheim. 
This divine had publiſhed a Treatiſe concerning God, 
which had ſo exerted the Gomari/ts againſt him, that he 
was obliged to clear himſelf in a printed Apology from their 
imputations. But notwithſtanding, before he came to 
Leyden, he was repreſented as a real Socinian, In 1611, 
he was attacked by ſome Divines, who offered to ſhow 
N damnable Errors both in his Treatiſe concerning God and 
le. James's in his Apology. Theſe two Books being ſent into Eng- 
RG land, the King read them, and preſently after ſent to Sir 
| Ralph Mintubod, his Ambaſſador at the Hague, a liſt of the 
errors he had remarked, ordering him withal to declare to 
the States, that he was reſolved to publiſh in print, how 
much he deteſted ſuch abominable errors, and the allowers 
RE and tolerators of them. This was directly falling upon 
W 25. the States, who had acquitted Vorſtius. The Ambailador 
In 8 
p. 293, Kc. the States returned a modeſt anſwer, tho they had reaſon to 
298. complain of the haughtineſs, the King treated them with. 


Before the King received the anſwer, he had ordered ſome 


of Vorſtiuss Books to be publickly burnt at London, Ox- 

— _ * ford, and Cambridge. Notwithſtanding all this, Vorſtius 
p. 355. Was received at Leyden, and the King wrote againſt (1) him 
co the States with ſo much vehemence, that, in his opi- 
nion, burning was too good for him. Nay he threatened, 

that in caſe they continued to tolerate this Profeſſor, he 

would cauſe the Churches of England and Scotland to with- 

draw from the Communion of that of Holland, and ex- 

hort all other reformed Churches to follow the example. 

Winwood when he delivered this Letter, made a Speech 

to the States, wherein he perfectly ſeconded his maſter's 
intentions. i; | ny: 

Though the States of Holland thought it very ſtrange to 

be thus checked, they believed however it was proper to 

: ſhow a regard to the King of England, though without 
Winwood's complying with what he required. To this end, they 
p. 316,323. anſwered the Ambaſſador, that they had proviſionally or- 
| dered, that Vorſtius ſhould forbear the functions of his of- 
fice till the next Aſſembly upon this affair, and in the 
mean time remain at Leyden only as an Inhabitant. Vin- 
wood took this anſwer for a denial, and complained in very 
haughty terms, of their little reſpect for the King his maſ- 
ter. Not long after, the King publiſhed a Declaration a- 


gainſt Vorſtius, wherein he uſes the States of Holland very 


roughly. Then the States, who were unwilling to quarrel 
with him, ordered Vorſtius to remove from Leyden to 
Gouda, where he had another ſettlement provided for him. 
Remarkon It is difficult to gueſs the true cauſe of the King's great 
Saher. zeal on this occaſion, It ſeems, on the contrary, that he 
ought not, upon many accounts, to have interpoſed in a 
T heological diſpute, about which the States had not asked 
his advice, and which concerned a Church, over which 
he could not challenge the leaſt juriſdiction. How could 
he, who in his Speech to both Houſes of Parliament, cal- 


. (2 


preſented therefore on this occaſion a Memorial, to which 
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led the queſtions about Tranſubſtantiation, and the number 
of the Sacraments, mere School-queſtions, hew could he 
I fay, account the queſtions concerning Grace in Holland, 
to be of ſo much greater moment ? Moreover, he who 
thought the Papiſts might be tolerated in England, pro- 
vided they behaved like good Subjects, could not bear that 
Vorſtius ſhould be tolerated in Holland, or even ſo much 
as ſuffered to live (2). Theſe are contradictions which I 
can only venture to explain by three conjectures. Firſt, 
as he pretended to be very learned in Divinity, he ima- 
gined, that having declared for one of the opinions, he 
was bound in honour to ſupport it. Secondly, looking up- 
on himſelf ſtill as Protector of the States, he had a mind 
to exert his authority on this occaſion, and oblige. them to 
do as he required. Thirdly, he was willing to favour 
Prince Maurice, who had declared for the Gomariſis, a- 
gainſt the Arminians, who had Penſionary Barnevelt at 
their head, I return to the affairs of England (3). 

The King's fondneſs for his new Favorite continually 
and ſwiftly encreaſed. The favours the King loaded him 


with, ſeemed to exceed all bounds, Having made him LH. 


Knight, Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber, Lord- Treaſurer 
of Scotland, he created him the 25th of March 1612, 


Baron of Branſpeth, and Viſcount Rocheſter. A month Anal. 


after, he made him Privy-Counſellorg and then Knight of 
the Garter, Every thing at Court paſſed through his 5. 
hands, and whoever defired any favour of the King, was 
firſt to make the Viſcount R:chefter his friend. So many 
favours heaped on this Favorite, convinced the Minifters 
and Courtiers, it would be in vain to endeavour to ruin 
him ; and even to attempt it, would be very dangerous, 
So every one reſolved to pay his adorations to the perſon 
the King was pleafed to honour, The Earl of Salisbury 
however, was not pleaſed, to be ſurpaſſed by this new- 
comer, and continually obliged to uſe all his art to find 
money, in order to fee it ſhowered on a man whoſe ſer - 
vices were yet ſo inconſiderable. All the Hiſtorians agree, 
the King was liberal beyond meaſure, in his preſents to his 
young Favorite, as if he had been poſſeſſed of an inexhauſ- 
tible fountain of Treaſure, though he was ever in want, 


One day, as the ſtory goes, the King having given him 75,7, 


an order under his own hand, to receive twenty thouſand 
pounds at the Exchequer, the Lord Treaſurer Salisbury, 


ſurprized at the immenſeneſs of the preſent, conſidering ny. 
how little money there was then in the Treaſury, ſucceſs- Cole. 
fully uſed a Stratagem, to demonſtrate to the King, the Hit 
exceſs of bis bounty. He ordered the money, [all in fi]- Nant. c.6. 


ver,] to be laid on four tables in a room of his houſe, and 
inviting the King to an entertainment, cauſed him to paſs 
through the room as by accident. The King failed not, 
as the Lord Treaſurer ſoreſaw, to ask, for what all that 
money was deſigned ; to which Salisbury careleſsly anſwer- 
ed, It was for the Viſcount Rachefter, according to his 
Majeſty's command. Whether the King underſtood his 
meaning, or had not conſidered the greatneſs of the pre- 
ſent, he ſaid, it was too much for one man, and bid the 
Treaſurer give him but five thouſand pounds (4). | 


It is agreed by all the Hiſtorians, that Carr behaved at Prutent h 
firſt very wiſely, as Favorite. He was neither greedy nor g, 0 


inſolent; he did every one what ſervice he could, and e- 
ſpecially the Zngl;/, whoſe friendſhip he preferred before 
that of his Countrymen, He had but one Scotch Servant, 


and one friend of that Nation, a Couſin-german. This 
conduct rendered him agreeable to the Engliſh. The willen. 


Prince of Wales alone, affected ſometimes to mortify him, 
becauſe they were both enamoured of the Counteſs of 
Eſſex, who gave the preference to the Favorite. This 
was ſufficient to gain him the Prince's enmity, who ne- 
vertheleſs, would not be revenged of him. He choſe ra- 
ther to turn into contempt, his love for the Lady, who, 
as we ſhall ſee preſently, was not worthy of ſuch a lover. 
Except this Amour, which proved his ruin, the Favorite 
carried himſelf very prudently, being guided by the Coun- 
ſels of Sir Thomas Overbury, a man of parts and great 
wiſdom, who took care to keep him clear of thoſe rocks, 
on which Favorites ſeldom fail to run. | 
But though the Viſcount Rocheſter, carefully avoided be- 


ing troubleſome, his modeſty ſerved only to inflame the 47e 


King's deſire, to render him inſtantly rich and powerful. + 
This, added to the many bounties he beftowed on his 
Courtiers, both Engliſh and Scotch, and to the maintenance 
of three ſeveral Courts, threw him perpetually into ftraits. 


( x The King's ſecond Letter was ſent, though not delivered, before Yorftius was ſettled at Leyden, K. James Works, p. 358. | | 8 
King James, in his Declaration againſt Yorflius, ſays, „If the Subject of Verſtius s Hereſies had not been grounded upon Queſtions of higher qua- 


« lity than touching the Number and Nature of the Sacraments, the Points of Merit, of Juſtification, of Purgatory, of the viſible Head cf the Church, or 


« any Sucn MATTERS, as are in Controverſy at this day betwixt the Papiſts, and U s 


in that caſe we ſhould never have troubled our ſelves 


«© with the buſineſs in ſuch faſhion, and with that fervency as hitherto we have done. p. 365. of his Works. As if wrong Notions or Errors concerning 
the Eſſence of God, were more pernicious than ſuch corrupt Notions and Principles as are deſtrudive of Morality, aud repuguant to God's Moral Character“! 

(3) In January this year, the King granted the learned Iſaac Caſaubon a Prebend in the Cathedral Church of Canterbury ; and a Penſion of goo C 
year, Rymer's Fed. Tom. 16. p. 709, 710——— This year, on Decemb. 12, died Thomas Sutton, Eſq Founder of the Charter- bonſe in London. This 
noble Foundation he endowed with about 4.500 J. a year, for the maintenance of a Maſter, a Preacher, a Free- School, in which are -toity Scholars, and a 
Maſter and Uſher ; and alſo for the maintenance ot eighty poor People, who are to be provided with ſufficient Cloathing, Meat, Drink, Lodging, Weges, 


Ce. Stow's Survey, p. 207. 


(4) Rapin, by miſtake, makes the whole to te but 5000 J. and the King to reduce it to 2000 /. | | b 
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Book XVIII. 


His Miniſters were inceſſantly deviſing means to raiſe 


Ti Hues money without a Parliament, of which he would not hear 
ef the leaſt mention. It may be eaſily conceived, theſe means 
{11 were not all legal, but that many of them occaſioned 
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The arrival of this Ambaſſador did not make ſo much 1612. 
noiſe as that of Frederick V, Elector Palatine, who came ie Lace 
in October to marry the Princeſs Elizabeth, the King's las. 


Daughter. He was received with all the reſpect imagin- Over 16, 


N murmurs among the people, as Monopolies, Benevolences, able; and for ſome time nothing was ſeen at Court but en- ("mg 
and Loans. A King of England can very hardly increaſe tertainments and diverſions on his account. But amidſt the Hens 
his Revenues by ſuch methods, without giving his Subjects univerſal joy for this marriage, the Prince of Wales was Path of the 
cauſe to believe, he intends to incroach upon their privi- ſeized with a diſtemper, which at firſt was not thought 2 * 
leges, and James was now but too much ſuſpected of ſuch dangerous. It begun on the 10th of OHober, a few days Willa. 

a deſign. | before the Elector Palatine's arrival: but he himſelf be- Howes. 

„e The King, to his great misfortune, loft in May the lieved it of ſo little conſequence, that he accompanied the Coke, 

next year 1613, the Earl of Salisbury, who was perfectly Elector every where for ſome days. He was not forced to 

3 acquainted with the affairs of the State, and genius of the keep his bed till the 25th of the ſame month, and died the 

yd ed Engliſh. He was a check to the reſt of the Miniſters, and 6th of November, at the age of eighteen years (5). 

+.n.s hindered them from running upon precipices, the danger He was one of the moſt accompliſhed Princes that ever H. En. 
whereof they did not know ſo well as he. Moreover, he was, I will not ſay in England, but in all Europe, if we Wilks 
had a wonderful art of diverting the King himſelf from may believe what Hiſtorians relate of him. He was ſober, p. 689. 
hurtful reſolutions, though he did not always ſucceed (1), chaſte, temperate, religious, full of honour and probity, Ce. 

e The Earl of Suffolk was made Lord Treaſurer: but he was He was never heard to ſwear, though the example of his Ons 

mace Lord very different from the perſon he ſucceeded, both for parts Father and the whole Court, was but too apt to corrupt 

ee uprightneſs. Beſides, he had a Wife who was very him in that reſpect (6). He took great delight in the con- 
greedy of money, and made no fcruple to take bribes with verſation of men of honour ; and thoſe who were not reck- | 
both hands. | | | oned as ſuch, were looked upon with a very ill eye at his » 

Oven During the great tranquillity enjoyed by the King, he Court. He had naturally a greatneſs of mind, noble and 


Mary's Boy cauſed the body of the Queen his mother to be removed to 
md Henry VIT's Chapel at WVe/tminſter, from Peterborough, 


Ta N where it was interred at firſt, and had lain ever ſince. ever he mounted the Throne, his firſt care ſhould be to 
XV1.p-72T. About the middle of the year ¶ Robert Chreighton] Lord try to reconcile the Puritans to the Church of England. 
* * Sanquir, a Scoteh Nobleman, was condemned to be hanged, As this could not be done without conceſſions on each fide, Oſborn. 
Hows, for hiring two of his Countrymen to murder a Fencing- and as ſuch a condeſcenſion was directly contrary to the | 
Spotilwood- maſter (2). The Archbiſhop of Canterbury and ſeveral temper of the Court and Clergy, he was ſuſpected to coun- 

great men interceded for him in vain. Nothing could pre- tenance Puritaniſm. He was naturally gentle and affable : 

vail with the King to pardon him, who thought this ex- but however, in his carriage had a noble ſtatelineſs without 

ample neceſſary to curb the inſolence of the Scots, who had affectation, which commanded eſteem and reſpect. He 

already committed ſeveral outrages in England, His cle-. ſhewed a warlike genius, in his paſſionate fondneſs for all 

mency to ſome had produced ſuch ill effects, that he did martial exerciſes. A French Ambaſſador coming to take Coke, p. 713 

not think proper to continue the ſame courſe, for fear, in his leave of him, found him toſſing the Pike, and asking 

the end, of a general quarrel between the two Nations, him, what ſervice he would command him to his Maſter ? 

Which muſt have been to the diſadvantage of the Scots (3). The Prince bid him tell him, what he was doing. In ſhort, 

$- Robert Shortly after,arrived in England a very extraordinary Em- to fay all in a word, though he was eighteen years old when 
bicrley ar- baſſy. Sir Robert Sherley an Engliſhman, who had ſerved the he died, no Hiſtorian has taxed him with any vice. The 1 
17.4, King of Perfia many years in his army, deſiring to fee his King his Father is ſaid to have been 22 of him, ang 
tle King native Country, obtained of that Monarch the character of to ask one day, I his Son would bury him alive ()“ I paſs SH 
oa. his Ambaſſador, and a Letter of Credit to the King. His over in ſilence many things ſaid upon this occaſion, parti- = e 
1 inſtructions were only to pay his compliments to the King, cularly what ſome Authors would inſinuate, that the King wilſon, 
owes With the offer of a free Trade to the Engliſb throughout cauſed him to be poiſoned, In ſuch a caſe, the proofs p. 689, 690. 


the Perſian Dominions. This Ambaſſador had paſſed thro' 


the Hague, where he demanded audience of the States, to 


propoſe to them a Treaty with the King of Perſia. But 


| becauſe he came from Spain, where he had made ſome ſtay, 


he was defired to withdraw. 


married a Perſian Wife, who was delivered of a Son in 


the States ſuſpecting, he had ſome other deſign, asked to 


ſee his inſtructions, and upon his ſcrupling to ſnew them, 
As he had been alſo at other 


Courts, it was believed, he had put the King of Perſia in 
hopes of engaging all the Chriſtian Princes in a war with 
the Turks, - who were preparing to invade him. He had 


England, to whom the Queen ſtood Godmother, and Prince 
Henry Godfather. 
turned into Perſia (4). 


and Surgeons, who gave their opinion upon Oath, that Coke. 


After a year's ſtay in England, he re- 


generous thoughts; and was as much diſpleaſed with trifles, 
as his Father was fond of them. He frequently ſaid, if 


ought to be as clear as the ſun, and I find in the moſt in- 
veterate Hiſtorians againſt King James, only bare ſuſpicions 
and naked conjectures, which probably were but fruits of 
the blackeſt malice, Others are contented with accuſing Buracw 
the Viſcount Roc heſter of this crime, but without any man- 

ner of proof. Some ſlight preſumptions, which I ſhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak of elſewhere, may have helped to breed 

this ſuſpicion, which indeed was ſpread immediately after 

the Prince's death. Wherefore his head and body were Hiftorice 


ordered to be laid open in the preſence of many Phyſicians N 


15. 
no marks of poiſon appeared (8), But what reflected moſt Wilſon. | 
upon the King, was his commanding that no perſon ſhould 

appear at Court in mourning ; whether he was willing to 


(1) Velden gives him this Character: He had great Parts, was very wiſe, full of honour and bounty, a great loyer and rewarder of virtue, and able parts 
in others, ſo as they did not aſpire too high in places, or look narrowly into his actions, p. 14. Oſbern, who owns he was a Man of an incomparable Pru- 
dence, applies to him, what was in other words ſaid of . the Great, that be zwa the firſt ill Treaſurer, and the laſt good one fince Queen Elizabeth's days. 


The wortt thing he lays to his charge, was, tbe ſale of the 


rown Timber, Millions of Exgliſb Oaks being felled, and fold at vile prices, not only during the 


Life of the Earl of Saliſbury, but all the Reign of King James, to the great detriment of the Navy, the Walls of the Kingdom, p. 461, He alſo fleeced 


ke, P · 71. 


; 
7 
; 
q 
1 
* 
ö 


ya cream of the King's Manors in many Counties. Melden, p. 51. He died at Marlborough, on Sunday, May 24. 1612, and was buried at Harfeld. Dug- 
ale's Baron. Vol. II. p. 408. | | | | ef X 
(2) This young Lord, it ſeems, having a mind to diſgrace one Turner a Fencing-Maſter, in his own Art, had one of his Eyes thruſt out by him. Some time 
_ after, the King of France aſked him, How be loft bis Eye? And Sanguir telling him, it was done wuith a Sword, The King replies, Does the Man live? | 
This queſtion made ſuch an Impreſſion upon the young Lord, that at his return to England, he cauſed Turner to be piſtolled, at his Houſe in Wbite- Friers, " 
Wilſcr., p. 688. He was tried in the Court of King's Bench, June 27. and executed before Weſtminſter-ball-gate, the 2gth, Hewes, p. 1002. Oſborn fays, it 3 
was thought the King would not be prevailed with to pardon Sanguir, as he had done ſome other of his Country men for the like offence, by reaſon of his Love i} 
5 the Kong of France, and not making any reply, when he ſaid in his preſence, to one that called our King James, Solomon, that be beped be was not David | 
the Fidler's Son, p. 457. | | | 
(3) Ramſey ſwitched Philip Herbert, the Earl of Pembroke's Brother, over the Face at a Horſe-Race, which he not reſenting, the King made him a Knight, 
a Baron, a Viſcount, and an Earl in one day. Mr, Edward Hawley of Grey's: Inn, coming to Court one day, Maxwell led him out of the room by a Black- 
ſtring he wore in his Ear, a faſhion then much in uſe. But this had like to have coſt warm blood; not only Grey's-Iun Society, but all the Gentry in London, 
thought themſelves concerned in the affront, and Haruley threatned to kill Maxevel! wherever he met him, if he refuſed to fight; which fo frightned the King, 
that he ſent for the Benchers, and made up the quarrel. One Murray a Scot, killed a Serjeant that came to arreſt him; which things, with Sanguir's piſtol: 
ing Turner, and other Inſolencies, occaſioned the following Verſes on the Scots: | — 5 . 


They Beg our Lands, our Goods, our Lives, 
They Switch our Nobles, and lie with their Wives; 


They Pinch our Gentry, and ſend for our Benchers 3 , 
They Stab our Serjeants, and Piſtol our Fencers, Oſborn, p. 7 52. f 
(4) He was ſecond Son to Sir Thomas Sherley of Suſſex, and had been abroad ſixteen years, five whereof he had ſpent in the ſervice of divers Chriſflan | 9 


Princes, eſpecially the Emperor Rodalpbus, who made him a Count of the Empire · He afterwards travelled into Perfia, and ſerved that Emperor ten years, 
woe made him General of the Artillery, and gave him in Marriage, the Lady Tergia, Siſter to one of the Queens of Perfia, He left his young Son in England. 

owes, 1002. | , wi | a 

5) He died, (not on the 12th, as Rapin ſays, but) en the 6th of November, being eighteen years, eight months, and ſeventeen days old; and was buried 
7 7 the 7th of December following. Coke» Wilſon, p. 690 · Howes, y. 1004+ His Funeral Charges came to ſixteen thouſand, and fixteen pounds. 
tate of tbe Revenue, p- 13. 3 : 

(6) Being once hunting the Stag, a Butcher's dog chanced to kill the Stag, and ſpoil the ſport, which the Prince not reſenting, the Huntſmen and Company, 
to incenſe him againſt the Butcher, told him, * if his Father had been ſerved ſo, he would have ſworn ſo as no Man could have endured it. Away, E. 
the Ri all the Pleaſure in the World is not worth an Oath, This R. Cote the Hiſtorian had from his Father, who was about the Prince's age. 

(7) The King faid this upon the Prince's Court being more frequented than the King's. Coke, p. 71. 

(3) They gave their Opinions on November 7, under their hands. as follows, his Liver wan and paler than ordinary. His Gall without Choler, anddiftended | 
with Wind. His Spleen unnaturally black 3 his Lungs ſpotted, with much Corruption. The Diaphragma blackiſh z and the Head full of Blood ia ſome I 
places, and in others of Water. As if, (ſays Wigan) no poiſon could produce ſuch effects, p. 690. - See Hifloric. Narrat. c. 15, Howes ſays, he died of 8 1 

wWaligaant Fever, which reigned that year in moit parts of the land, and carried away a great number of people of all forts and ages, p. 1094+ | 


182 
1612, remove all melancholy objects from his ſight, that might 
conſtantly renew his concern, or did, not think proper to 
interrupt the diverſions prepared for his Daughter's mar- 


riage. Decency obliged him, however, to defer the Nup- 


tials a few weeks, as the Prince's funeral could not be per- 
formed till the 7th of December. 
75. El Preſently after, the King held a Chapter of the Order 
_— Prince of the Garter at Windſor, wherein the Elector Palatine, 
we mi: and Prince Maurice Stadtholder of Holland, were made 


Knights ef Knights, They were inſtalled in February following, 
2 Gar both on the ſame day, the one at /Vindſor, the other at 


Camden's 
Annals. the Hague(1). 
1613, The beginning of the year 1613, was wholly ſpent in 


Marriage of preparations for the Princeſs's wedding, which was ſolem- 
e E nized the 14th of February, the Elector having been in- 


and the . 
Princeſs, ſtalled Knight of the Garter [on the 7th. ] Nothing Was 
Howes. ſpared to render the entertainments on theſe occalions as 
Wilſon, . . » d Ki d ded 
p. 690, magnificent as poſſible. To this en the King demande 


Act. Pub · Aid-money of his ſubjects, according to the antient cuſ- 
XV1-p-724, tom, obſerved when the Kings married their eldeſt Daugh- 
oo tcr, Though it was now a hundred years fince this cuſtom 
had been uſed, there having been no occaſion fince the 
Reign of Henry VII, yet few or none durſt refuſe to give 
what the King demanded. Great ſums were raiſed by 
this means, which were all expended in the marriage (2). 
The Elector and the Princeſs ſtayed in England till April, 
during which time there was nothing but entertainments, 
Fee Howes, balls, mafquerades, and other diverſions. The City of Lon- 
„ don made the new married couple a ſplendid feaſt; after 
| which, the Lord Mayor [and Aldermen] preſented the 
Bride with a Chain of Oriental Pearl, worthy the great- 
neſs and riches of that Metropolis (3). 
By the departure of the Elector and Electoreſs (4)x the 
Court became a little more quiet, as to publick rejoicings, 
which had held ſeveral months without ceaſing. But at 
the ſame time, à private ſcene was acting, the Plots 
whereof began to open this year, but were not quite un- 
ravelled till two years after, 
Earl of E//:x's marriage; his Counteſs's ſecond marriage 
with the Viſcount Rachefter; and the violent death of Sir 
Thomas Overbury. As theſe three incidents did not happen 
all at once, and by accident, but were gradually brought 
in, by diabolical practices, it will be neceſſary to relate 
fome things already paſſed, and which were deferred, that 
1 5 the thread of the ſtory might not be interrupted. 
Account of 


the diſſoluing | | Fo 
+1 g, mortal enemy to the late Earl of Eſſex, and one of the 


of Elf chief inſtruments of his ruin. This Earl leſt a Son, who 
erg being but nine years old, did not give Cecil much uneaſi- 
p. 636, Beſs, though the King, at his coming to England, reſtored 
Historic. him to his eſtate and honours; Mean while, as this able 
ps Miniſter could not be ignorant of the King's affection for 


the Father, he was apprehenſive, that, one time or other, 
he ſhould be made to pay for all his artifices to ruin that 
Lord, It was chielly upon this account, that, in order to 
preſerve the King's favour, he judged it proper to unite 
cloſely with the Howard Family, by his Son's marriage 
with the Earl of Syfolk's eldeſt Daughter (5). After 
which, perceiving the Earl of Z/zx to grow up, and 
fearing he might one day prove a thorn in his fide, he be- 
lieved it for his intereſt to be reconciled to him, and to 
confirm the reconciliation with the marriage of this young 
Lord to the Earl of She's ſecond Daughter, younger 
Sitter of his Daughter-in-law. Beſides his own advantage 
by this alliance, he gave the King the pleaſure to ſee in 
ſtrict union three families, for which he had the greateſt 
aflection; namely, thoſe of Howard, Devreux, and Cecil. 
This marriage was accompliſhed in 1606, the Earl of 
Ex being then in his fifteenth, and Frances Howard his 
bride in her thirteenth year. As the married couple were 
yet very young, their relations thought fit the Earl ſhould 
travel into France and Germany, till they were both a little 
more advanced in years, I 
became a perfect beauty, and eclipſed all the Court-La- 
dies. mw 
The Earl of Ze returned to England in the year 1610, 
He found his Counteſs in the prime of her age and beauty: 
but withal, extremely proud of her own merit, by reaſon 
of the praiſes beſtowed on her by all, He was himſelf 


Wilſon, 
P · 68 6, Se. 


Wikior, 
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I mean, the annulling of the 


Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, was, as I obferved, a 


her husband. 


During his abſence, his Counteſs 


Vol. II. 


charmed with her, but met not with that return he ex- 
pected. She daily coined freſh excuſes to delay the con- 
ſummation of the marriage, and ſhewed as much reluc- 
tance as. he did eagerneſs. He bore it patiently for ſame 
time, being unwilling to uſe compulſion, for fear of givin 
his Bride an averſion to him. Shortly after, he fell ſo 
dangerouſly ill of the Small-Pox (6), that his life was def- 
paired of : but the ſtrength of his conſtitution overcame his 
Os though it was long before he was quite reco- 
vered, 

In this interval it was that Robert Carr became the 
King's favorite. When he gained his maſter's heart, he 
made a Conqueſt almoſt at tiie tame time of the Coun- 
teſs of £/ex's, who ſuffered herſelf to be taken with the 
charms of this young Scot, and entirely gave herſelf over 
to this new paſſion, without daring however to reveal it to 
the perſon that cauſed it. Mean while, the Earl of Eſſex 
finding himſelf perfectly recovered, preſſed his ſpouſe to 
conſent to the conſummation of their marriage: but he 
found her reluctance the greater, as ſhe was enamoured 
of another. In ſhort, after trying all ſorts of ways to 


Wilſew 


prevail with her, without being able to ſucceed, he had 


recourſe to the Earl of Suffol# his Father-in-law, and en- 
treated him to uſe his endeavours to vanquiſh his Daughter's 
obſtinacy. The Earl of Suffolk, ſurprized at what his Son- 
in-law told him, ſharply reprimanded his Daughter, and 
poſitively told her, ſhe muſt reſolve to conſummate the 
marriage. 'T hen the Counteſs, not daring to diſobey her 
Father directly, deſired only a little longer delay. She be- 


lieved, in caſe ſhe could avoid conſummating her marriage 


with the Earl of Eſex, it would not be impracticable to 


procure a divorce, and then marry the Viſcount Rocheſter. 
Indeed, the Viſcount knew nothing yet of her paſſion : 
but ſhe had too good an opinion of her charms, not to hope 
an eaſy conqueſt, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould have occaſion to 
diſcover it. On the other hand, the great credit of 
Rocheſter and the Earls of Suffolk and Northampton, did 
not ſuffer her to queſtion, that if the Favorite undertook 
to marry her, he would eaſily accompliſh it. But ſhe 


wanted ſome time to lay her meaſures, wherein however 


ſhe met with great oppoſition both from her Husband and 
Father. 


In this extremity, not knowing how to proceed, ſhe 


opened her mind to one Mrs, Turner a Phyſician's widow, 


a woman of a diſſolute life, and capable of the baſeſt ac- 
tions. As this woman had no good advice to give her, ſhe 


perſuades her to apply to one Dr. Foreman, who paſſed 


for a Conjurer. He had perhaps ſome ſecrets of nature, 
but was not ſorry to be thought skilled in the Magick-Art, 
becauſe many women came to conſult him, and paid him 
well for it (7). To this man the Counteſs of L told 
her ſecret, and defired two things of him : Firſt, to 
manage it ſo, that the Earl of E//zx ſhould be incapable to 
conſummate his marriage. Secondly, to make the Viſ- 
count Rochefer in love with her. Foreman very conh- 
dently promiſed both, and gave her certain Powders for 
her Husband to take, and to be put amongſt his linnen, 
with inſtructions how ſhe ſhould behave to him. As for 
Roc heſter, he himſelf undertook to perform upon him the 
neceſſary operations. Iv 

Mean while, the Counteſs could no longer diſobey her 


| Father's command, ſo was forced at laſt to cohabit with 
But though they lay together, the marriage 


was not conſummated, whether it was owing to Foreman's 


powders, or to ſome other more effectual means uſed by 


the Counteſs to fruſtrate her husband's efforts. However 
this be, the Earl of Eſex imagined, that his living in 


London and at Court might contribute to his misfortune, 


and therefore reſolved to carry his Lady to [Chartley in 
Staffordſhire] a country-ſeat, about a hundred miles from 
Lond. The Counteſs could not be excuſed: from going 
with her Lord: but all the while ſhe was there, ſhut her 
ſelf up in a room, and would not ſo much as ſuffer the 
light of the ſun to enter, giving herſelf over to an exceſſive 
melancholy, whether out of vexation or policy, the better 
to deny her husband. After this manner ſhe lived ſome 
time with her husband in the Country, who did not un- 
derſtand the meaning of this ſtrange behaviour. In the 
mean while, ſhe wrote ſeveral Letters to Mrs. Turner and 


(1) They were both inſtalb'd on the 5th of Felrvary, (or according to Cam/en's Am on Drcember 20. 1612.) Lod:avick Count of Orange be ne e 
Maurice's Proxy. Prince Maurice, it ſeems, wore his Garter conſtantly, till a Groom of his Chamber happened to ſtrangle a Jeweller with one of his 


Ribbons, in order to rob him. After which he would never wear it. Wilſon, p- 690, 


This year was finiſhed Hicks's Hall in London. It was ſo named 


from Sir Bapti/! Hicks, a Juſtice of Peace for Middleſex, at whoſe charges it was built, on a piece of ground granted him by the King. Howes, p- 1003- 


his year alſo, King James, and the Electors of Germany entered into a League and Alliance: 


See Rymer's Fed. Tom. XVI. p. 711 720. 


Wi'ſen. 


iſtoric. 


H 
Narrat. 
C. 759. 
Coke. 


() 'The Aid of Money came but to 205007. (State of the Revenue, p. II.) and the Elector's Marriage, c. coſt the King almoſt four times chat . 


as will be fern hereaſter. | 
(3). It colt above 2000 J. Hoeves, p. 1007. 


(4) They embarked at Margate, April 25, and landed at Fluſbing the 29th. The Elector nee during his ſtay in England, ſo nobly and diſcreetly 
* ä 


in all reſpects, that he gained the general applauſe and love of all Men: And gave away to the full val 
( Miliam Cecil Viſcount Cranburne, married Catherine Howard, the Earl of Suffo/k's third and youngeſt Daughter, on December 1. 1608. Camden s 


Ann. 


of 120,000 French Crowns. Hees, p. 1007, 


(6) Min ſays, it was a moſt violent Diſeaſe, of a poiſonous nature, imputed to, but far tranſcending, the Small Pox, p. 686, | | 
(7) To ſhew the Counteſs what effects his Art would produce, Mrs. Turner, being in love with Sir Arthur Manwwaring, gave him ſome of the Powder, 


which wrought fo violently with him, that, through a ſtorm of Rain and Thunder, he rode fifteen Miles one dark night to her Houſe. #740", 1 687. 
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161 z. Fireman, telling them, She was afraid Foreman's Powders 
Wang were not ſtrong enough ber husband was as luſiy as ever: 
p. 637% it would be very difficult for her to hold out for ever, and 


_ "Truth 
= , 


bought to If JP? ſhould chance to yield, ſhe ſhould become the moſt unfor- 
ict, Se. tunate woman in the world : She intreated them to free her 


| 5 . 73, 136. from her miſery, and they ſhould have what money they deſired. 


Theſe Letters were found in Foreman's Study, and read 
in open Court, upon an occaſion which I ſhall mention 
preſently (1). | 
At laſt, the Earl of Eſex ſeeing himſelf in ſo uneaſy a 
ſituation, reſolved to carry his Lady back to London, and 
give her full leave to live as ſhe pleaſed, He began to per- 
ceive there was ſomething extraordinary in her carriage, 
which he choſe rather to be ignorant of than endeavour to 
diſcover. | 
Wilſons The Counteſs being returned to Court, and miſtreſs of 
Hiſtoric herſelf, no longer delayed to let Roche/ter know what ſhe 
mare endured for his fake, There was no occafion to uſe 
8 Magick to produce the deſired effect. He was young, and 
ſhe the fineſt Lady in the Kingdom. So any advances 
from the Counteſs, were more than ſufficient to kindle a 
flame in the Favourite's breaſt. As ſoon as they begun to 
underſtand one another, aſſignations became frequent. 
They were at firſt very private: but in time, the two 
Lovers uſed fo little caution, that not a Courtier was a 
ſtranger to their amours. The King very probably was 
informed of it, ſince nothing delighted him more than to 
hear of the Love-Intrigues of his Courtiers. The Earl of 
Eſſer, who had alſo notice of it, choſe to ſhut his eyes, and 
{corn an object ſo unworthy of his Love. 
9 Comteſs The Counteſs of E/ex having ſucceeded in her intend- 
 Efi-x's ed conqueſt, and finding herſelf ſure of her Lover's heart, 
©. 57. Would not allow his paſſion time to cool. Every thing 
e ſeemed to favour the execution of her defigns, that is, 
3 her divorce from the Earl of Ee, and marriage with the 
Wlan. 27 
Viſcount Nocheſter. Eſſex ſaw her no more, and ſeemed 
to concern himſelf very little about her, and Rochefter 
was ſo beloved by the King, that, in all appearance, 


nothing would be impracticable. So ſhe let her lover 


know her deſires, and without much difficulty brought 

0-4 is him to ſecond her projects, But as he was wont to im- 
part his moſt ſerious affairs to Overbury, he believed he 
©. © ought not to conceal this from him, and the more, as he 
len. expected from him ſome good advice to accompliſh it. 
hut ſo far was Overbury from approving ſuch a project, 
N that he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to diſſuade him from it. 
© 18, He repreſented to him the injuſtice and indignity of the 
Welcons thing, his danger of being ruined by ſuch an action; and 
laſtly, the little value he ought to have for a woman, who, 

though married, ſcrupled not to throw herſelf into the arms 

of another man: That ſhe had already loſt her reputa- 

tion in the world, and when ſhe ſhould be his wile, all 

the diſhonour would reflect upon him (2). Rocheſter, 

who did not expect ſo great oppoſition from his Friend, 

could not forbear ſhewing ſome reſentment. He had the 

addreſs however to contain himſelf fo far, as not to give 

him room to think he would proceed notwithſtanding his 

advice, and continued, as uſual, to communicate to him 


Coke. his other affairs. The Counteſs was in a violent paſſion 

ene when ſhe heard Overbury's advice, and from that moment 

19, ceaſed not to excite her Lover to revenge. She was the 

more incenſed againſt Overbury, as ſhe feared, that being 

acquainted with the deſign, he would labour to render it 

abortive, In ſhort, Reche/ler was ſo complaiſant and blind, 

as to promiſe her to ſacrifice his Friend, He might eaſily 

have diſmiſſed him: but it would have been too danger- 

| ous not to ruin him entirely, aſter truſting him with the 
5. 


3 ſecret.” It is pretended, that to ſtrike the more ſurely, he 
Rong conſulted the Earl of Northampton, Uncle to the Counteſs 
«ters Of Efſex, and by his advice uſed this artifice to ruin him. 
jc: He extolled to the King Overburv's abilities: but intimated 


mein Over» 


ag, withal, that he took too much upon him, and was grown 
075. intolerably inſolent; and therefore he ſhould be very glad 
W. to have him removed, by ſome honorable employment, 


Linc praying his Majeſty to ſend him Ambaſlador to Nuſſia (3). 
Nc, The King liking the propoſal, appoints inſtantly Overbury 


0 23. for the Embaſſy. Noc heſler having proceeded thus far, ac- 


quaints Qverbury with the King's intention, and pre- 
tending he could not live without him, entreats him to 


refuſe the employment, promiſing to procure him a better 


24 JAMES 1. =” 


at Court. He added, that indeed he believed it would not 1613. 
be in his power to hinder the King from being angry at 
firſt, who, probably would reſent bis reſufal, but he did 

not queſtion to appeaſe him in a few days. Overbury fell lid. e. 24 
into the ſnare, and when the King ſent for him to ac- 

quaint him with the employment deligned for him, he 

moſt humbly beſought his Majeſty to make choice of 

ſome other perſon. As ſoon as he was retired, Rocheſter 
aggravated his pride and inſolence, in daring thus to refuſe 

his maſter's gracious offer, adding, it was requiſite to chaſ- 

tiſe him: That he was himſelf affected by it, for he ſhould 

be infallibly blamed for uſing his intereſt for him. In Orerbury 74 
ſhort, by Reche/ter's inſtances, the King commanded Over- out 8 


bury to be ſent to the Toer (4). Some days before, the cy den- 
Favorite had cauſed Sir Gervaſe Ekuays, his creature, to be #'*4: 
made Lieutenant of the Tower (5). Overbury was cloſely . 
confined in a room, and not ſuffered to keep one of his Nur. 
ſervants, or receive any viſits from his relations and friends, © 20. 

a rigour not uſed even towards the greateſt offenders. He 

was now where the Viſcount Roche/ter and the Counteſs 

of Ee withed him, in order to diſpatch him more eaſily, 
However, there were ſtill ſome difficulties. It could not The dig 
be done by ſtabbing, becauſe the Lieutenant of the 7 over. Ms; 
who is to anſwer for the priſoners, would not have ſuffered Ii. 
it, and beſides, a murder openly committed in one of the . 
King's priſons, would have made too much noife in the BY A 
world. It was reſolved therefore to make uſe of poiſon. Hife. 
To that end Mrs. Turner provided a truſty perſon, one Narrat- 
Maſton (6), who had been a ſervant to her Husband, and g t *3? 
Sir Thomas Monſon recommended this man to the Lieu- 


tenant of the Tower, to wait on the priſoner as footman, 


But even this was not ſufficient, Whatever was brought 
to Overbury to eat being dieſſed in the Licutenant's 


kitchen, it was almoſt neceſſary to engage him in the Plot. 
Some fay, the Earl of Northampton ſpoke to him of it, Wilton, 
hinting that every thing was done with the King's privity. “ 683. 
Others affirm, the Lieutenant refuſing to be concerned Weldons 
in the crime, and not daring however to diſcover it, by * 7** 
reaſon of the Quality of the Parties, took care to ſeize the 
victuals ſent from time to time by the Viſcount Nocheſter 
to the Priſoner, and threw them into the Houſe of 
Office (7); and this is molt likely, ſince, otherwiſe, Over- 
bury would have been ſoon diſpatched, He could not how- Hiforics 
ever hinder Veſtion from giving him a certain ſelly ſent pg 
by Sir Thomas Monſon, which almoſt killed him. Where- ae” 
upon the Lieutenant of the Tower was ſtill more careful, 
that Overbury ſhould be ſeen but by / gte alone. This 
was a check upon ton, becauſe he perceived none 
could be accuſed but himſelf: wherefore he durſt not make 
ſuch haſte as Overbu:y's enemies deſired. There aroſe 
however an inconvenience from this delay, which was 
that every one was ſurprized, to ſee the King uſe fo great 
rigor upon a friend of the Viſcount Reche/ter for fo ſlight 
an offence, if the refuſing to go in Embaſſy to Ruſſia 
could be deemed any crime at all. It could not be con- 
ceived, and it was vainly endeavoured to diſcover the 
cauſe * the extreme ſeverity with which Overbury was 
treated, | | 

Whil the unfortunate Priſoner languiſhed in his con- Th- Far! if 
finement, the Viſcount Roche/ter and the Counteſs of E n, 
ſex were thinking of executing their project, that is of ,,,u},d. 
annulling the Counteſs of E, Marriage, that ſhe might Wilſon. 
afterwards eſpouſe the Viſcount. To effect this, without fee 
Roc heſter's appearing to be concerned, the Earl of Nor- Historic. 
thampton, who was in the two Lovers ſecrets, undertook Narrat. 
to ſpeak to the King. Some ſay the Viſcount Recheſter Tn 
had already acquainted the King with the Counteſs's de- brought to 
ſign to be divorced, and prayed his Majeſty to procure lieh:- 


him the Lady when the Marriage ſhould be diſſolved: but“ 


I do not know if this be well atteſted. However, the 
Earl of Northampton preſented to the King the Counteſs of 
Eſſex's Petition to this effect (8), That the Earl her wilson. 
Husband being incapable of confummating their Marriage, "= 2 
ſhe beſought his Majeſty to let het Complaint be examined, 28 
and if found well- grounded, to have liberty to marry an- 
other, Upon this petition, the W commiſſioned the Arch- 
biſhop, ſeveral other Biſhops, and ſome Lay men, to hear 
and determine the affair. This Court proceeded very 
gravely to the trial of the cauſe, and entered into ſuch par- 
ticular and ſecret examinations, as did not very well become 

1 


— f / ; 

(1) There was alſo a Note produced in Court, made by Foreman, and written on Parchenent Ggnifying what Ladies loved what Lords in the Court; but 

the Lord Chief Juſtice would not ſuffer it to be read. Truth brought to light, p. 138. 2 | 
(2) it ſeems he ſpoke very freely of the Counteſs, calling her Whore, and baſe Woman, and her Mother and Brother Bawds, See H/forie» Merits % * 


Meldon, p. 67. 
(3) Some fay, into France, others into Flanders. Rapin. | 


(4) Under pretence, that he had vented ſome ſtinging Sarcaſms againſt the Court. Coke p. 75. EY NE 

(5) Weldon gives bim this Character, That he was ever held honeſt, and ſo wiſe, that he obtained the ſirname of wiſe Sir Cervaſe 2 ; „ „ ag ſe 
religious, that few in the Court did equal him: He was therefore very unfortunate, in having that place thruſt upon him, without ark wo (according 
to him) he was at firſt ignorant of the Plot, and endeavoured to prevent it, See p. 71, But others fay, he bought the Place, and that | was turned "or 


to make room for him. Hiftoric Narrat. e. 20. 
(6) He was promiſed 2007. for this piece of ſervice. Coke, p. 75. 


(7) Wilſon ſays, ſeveral forts of poiſons were tempered wick his Broths, and every bit of Meat he eat; that he might waſte by degrees ; and his very Salt 9 


was mixt with white Mercury, p. 693. Se Hiftoric. Narrat. c. 48. 


(8) Dr. Franklyn, Author of the Annals of James I. ſays, the Earl.of Syfo/k preſented the Petition. Here be begins his account, without any mention 


of what went before, Rapin, 


Clergymen, 


iyn's. 
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(2) Of the Judges Delegates, Thomas Bilſon Biſhop of Wincheſter, Lancelot Andrews Biſhop of Ely, Richard Neile Biſhop of Coventry and Lickfield, and 
Fobn Buckeridge Biſhop of Rocheſter 5 with Julius Ceſar, Thomas Parry, Daniel Dun, Knights, ſigned the Decree. Abber Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
Fobn King Biſhop of Londen, were againſt it. The Earl of Southampton, in a Letter of Auguſt 6. 1613, to Sir Ra/pb Winwood, has theſe words: Of 
<< the Nullity, I fee you have heard as much as I can write, by which you may diſcern the Power of a King with Judges; for of thoſe which are now for 


, jt, I knew ſome of them when I was in England were vehemently againſt it, as the Biſhops of Ely and Coventry. 


Collection of Papers in the Reign of 


James 1. Vol. III. p. 475—— The Earl of E//ex was forced to repay his Counteſs's Portion, (which was 5000 l. Hiſtoric. Narrat. c. 27.) to do which he 
Was obliged to ſell his Seat of Benington in Hertfordſhire. Wilſon, p. 693. | 


(3) One friend accidentally found means to give him a viſit, for which the Lieutenant was ſeyerely rebuked, and ordered not to let any body come near 


him. J-{ſn, p. 693. 


(4) In one of his Letters he tells the Earl of Somerſet, “ You and T will come to publick Trial before all the Friends I have. They ſhall know what 


1613. Clergymen. The Earl of Eher being examined, briefly Mill highly incenſed, he had not yet been able to ſpeak in 16, q 2 
anſwered, he had never conſummated his Marriage, neither his behalf, but hoped to do it within a few days. Nay, mor 
did he think he ſhould ever be able to conſummate it: it is ſaid, he ſent a certain Powder in this Letter, as a : 
but did not feel the ſame inability with regard to other ſure remedy to cure his diſtemper. But Overbury was ſo 1 
Wilſon, - women, Though this confeſſion greatly favoured the wiſe as not to take it ( 5). In ſhort, the two Lovers being ? 
Hiſtoric, Counteſs's cauſe, the Court deemed it proper to be certain impatient to ſee a man live ſo long, who might one day 
” We of the truth by another method, and ordered the Counteſs be their ruin, cauſed an impoiſoned Clyfter to be admi- S. p. 14, 
to be inſpected by a Jury of Matrons, aſſiſted by ſome niftred by one Franklin an Apothecary's Prentice, which 5% * 
Midwives. This inſpection being made, the Matrons ended his miſeries with his life. Some fay, that 77 ſten ,, 6, js 
Weldon. declared ſhe was a Virgin. But it is pretended the Coun- and Frank/in ſeeing the extraordinary effects of the Clyſter, 
p- 80, Ge. teſs, under colour of ſaving her Modeſty, was permitted and fearing if they ſuffered the poiſon to operate any long- 
to appear in a veil before the matrons, and that Mrs. Fines er, it would leave marks on the body, which would riſe 
a young Gentlewoman of her age and ſtature, was intro- in judgment againſt them, ſmethered him with the bed- 
duced in her place (1). I omit numberleſs circumſtances cloaths. When he was dead, he was ſpeedily buried with- Hite, 
of this trial, which are to be found in ſeveral Authors, out any ceremony, and a report ſpread, that dying of the Nur. 
and which it is indecent to relate. Tt ſuffices to ſay in a Pox, he was ſo rotten, he could not be kept any longer, WIe. 
word, that by the ſentence, the Marriage was diſſolved, This was the Earl of Northampton's account in his letter NEL 
contrary to the opinion of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to the favorite, to acquaint him with Overbury's death, ad- T. fit 
Annals of who even publiſhed his reaſons againſt it. But the King miring witkal, the juſtice of God upon ſuch wicked in- p. 401. 
Jams]. himſelf took the pains to anſwer the Archbiſhop's argu- ſtruments (6). | Th 
Walon, ments, and to maintain the juſtice of the Sentence, up- The Earl of Somerſet thought it a great advantage to Tie F::-;, Pr: 
braiding the Prelate with founding his opinion on Puritan- have diſpatched Overbury, But on the other hand, he e as 
Principles. Dr. Biiſen Biſhop of Vincheſter, one of the found himſelf much more embarraſſed in the management z,,,, 1 
Judges, having ſpoken very {trenuouſly to prove the nul- of affairs, ſince he was no longer aſſiſted by that faithful Nek. 
lity of the Martians, his Son was ſoon after knighted. Counſellor. As his ſmall experience rendered every thing ->% 9h 
But the publick was ſo malicious as to call him Sir Nu/lity difficult, he was forced to chuſe another friend, and it was Nur, 
Bilſan. This affair made great noiſe, and brought little the Earl of Northampton that ſupplied Overbury's place, © 30. 
honour to the Judges, moſt of whom could not be igno- But there was a great deal of difference between theſe two 
rant of the Counteſs of E ill-charaCter (2). Counſellors. Overbury's ſole view was to procure his 7% ome. 
Rocheſter If after her Divorce, the Counteſs had married any friend honour and glory, and the Earl of Northampton's Papith, 
Gs other than the Viſcount Rocheſter, her conduct might have chief aim was to make uſe of his credit to countenance Wia, 
3 been eaſily juſtified. This was not the firſt marriage an- the Catholieks. Ever ſince his being in favour, he had b. 694. 
Wilſon. nulled upon the like account. But the ſentence was hard- always protected them to the utmoſt of his power, as was 
ly publiſhed, when the Viſcount openly made his addreſſes obvious to all the world. But when-he came to rule the 
to the Lady, and their Marriage was quickly concluded. favorite, he acted without any reſerve, As he was War- bid. 
He iz mode The King not only gave his Favorite leave to marry the den of the Cinque-Ports, the Jeſuits and Romiſb Prieſts 3 
one Counteſs, but alſo made him Earl of Samerſet on the 4th could ſafely land there without being examined at their ar- the 6:9 :, : 
Nov 4. Of November, that the ſecond Husband might be of equal rival. By this means their number ſo increaſed in a very yer ” 
Dec. 26, rank with the firſt. The Nuptials were ſolemnized a ſhort ſpace, that the people loudly murmured at it, and e - 
| + rin month after, with ſuch extraordinary rejoicings, that had caft the blame on the Earl of Northampton. Wherefore, Cle. 
Coke, the King's own Son been married, there could not have to filence thoſe who talked too freely, he took out a 
Jan. 4 been greater. The City of London ſignalized itſelf on this Writ of Scandalum Magnatum againſt ſome of them. He 
occafion, by a ſplendid entertainment which the Lord- believed, it was not poſſible to convict him of a thing 
„Mayor and Aldermen gave the new-married Couple, and founded only upon common report, and that, ſuch evi- 
to which the King, Queen, and whole Court were invited. dence not being valid in law, he ſhould ſilence his ene- 
For ſome time nothing was talked of but banquets, balls, mies by the puniſhment of ſome of the moſt ſoward to 
maſquerades, and other diverſions, in honour of the new ſpeak againſt him. But the Archbiſhop of Canterbury Wilo, 
Earl of Somerſet's nuptials. AS Ig broke his meaſures, by producing a letter under the Ear!'s ig Fg 
Johnſton's Theſe things gave occaſion to the diſaffected to talk own hand to Cardinal Bellarmine, wherein he ſaid, That ER. 
Say of freely of the King. They reported, that in Scotland the however the ſituation of the Affairs of England, and the in- Re 
wi Earl of Arran, formetly the King's favorite, married the ances of the King compelled him to be a Proteſtant in ſhew, th 
Earl of Athol's Daughter, having procured, by the like nevertheleſs his heart flood firm with the Catholicks, and 
means, and on the ſame account, a diſſolution of that La- he would be ever ready to countenance them to the utmoſt of 
dy's marriage with the Earl of March. It was thereby his power. Upon this letter the parties accuſed were dil- 
inſinuated, that the King had taught his favorite the way Charged. Nay the King ſo reprimandetl the Earl, that he D “ 
to attain his Miſtreſs. But theſe inſinuations reached not ritired to his Country-houſe, where he died ſoon after (7). 1 
the King's ear, thoſe about him not being ſo ill Courtiers He declared in his laſt Will and Teſtament, that he had June 15. 
as to carry him ſuch reports. „ always been a Catholick, and would die in that Religion. Wi n. © 
Violent death VV hilſt the Counteſs of Eſſex's marriage was annulling, Thus ſeveral Hiſtorians ſpeak of him. But the anony- Frankly 4 
*f Overbury. the unfortunate Overbury was cloſely confined, without mous Author of the Annals of James I. and Charles I. 
SEC having the comfort of ſeeing any of his friends (3), as if who endeavours to vindicate theſe Princes, their Miniſters 
Weldon. he had been guilty of the moſt heinous of crimes. He and Government, in every thing without exception, for- 
P-74 had been extremely ſick with the poiſon that was given gets not to juſtify alſo the Earl of Northampton. He fays c 
him, without knowing the cauſe of his illneſs. But when among other things, that the charge of being concerned in t 
ble heard what was tranſacting, he no longer doubted Overbury's murder was only a rumour ſpread after his death, : 
Franklyn's concerning the author of his miſery. In this lamentable as if that were a certain proof of his innocence. As to ee . 
Annals, ſtate, he ſaw no other remedy but to write to the fa- the Earl's Religion, the ſame Author ſays, He died ju/- ow ; \ 
Fic vorite, intreating him to deliver him out of his wretched pected more Catbolict than fome will think reaſonable, thoug P 
Narrat condition (4). Rochgſter anſwered, that the King being in the form of a Church-Papiſt (8). * 
C. . : ; 
men F (1) Sir Anthony Weldon declares upon the reputation of a Gentleman, that he had this verbatim from a Knight, who did uſher the Lady into the place 
T. III. of Inſpect ion, and told it often to his F riends in Mirth. The Court of King James, p. 81.— The Author of the Hiſtoric. Narrat. of the firſt fourteen 
p- 478. years of Ming James, ſays, it was one of Sir Thomas Monſon's Daughters that was ſearched in the Counteſs's room. c. 17. 


% words have paſſed bet wixt us heretofore.——1I have all this vacation wrote the ſtory betwixt you and me, from the firſt hour to this day, Cc. Theſe 
Threats, probably, haftened Overbury's death; and hurried the Earl on to difpatch him quickly. out of the way, for fear he ſhould tell tales.” See Win- 
2v%d's Mem. Tom. III. p. 478. (5) Wilſon fays, he took the Powder, which having a poiſon ous guality, added to his affliction. p. 692 _ 

(6) King Famer's Friends have given Overbury a very bad character, probably, to leſſen the horror of the Viſcount Rocheſter's Crime. Repin.——This 
year, the City of London ſent Colonies into the Province of Lier in Ireland, which were planted chiefly about Londonderry, and Colerain, Howes, p. 1004» 
0 Aber 2.5, Sir Edward Cote was made Lord Chief Juſtice; and the 26th, Sir Francis Bacon was made Attorney-General, and Henry Te/verton, 
Eſq; Sollicitor-General. Howes, p. 1005. | | 
| (7) He died on June 15. at the Houſe he had built at Charing-Croſs, called in his life-time, Northampton-Houſe, but leaving it to the Earl of Suffi/t, 
it was for a time called Suffe/k-Houſe, and now Northumberland- Houſe. He was Warden of the Cinque Ports, and Conſtable of Dover Caſtle, Lord Privy-Seals | 
and Chancellor of the Univerſity of Cambridge» His body was carried to be buried at Dover. But it was vulgarly rumoured (ſays Wi/ſon) that his Body was 
Carried there, in order to be tranſported to Rome, p. 694.-m————}/edon gives him this Character: Though a great Clerk, yet he was not a wiſe Man, but 
the greſſeſt Flatterer in the world, who raiſed himſelf by his Flattery, He was of ſo venomous and cankered a diſpoſition, that he hated all Men of 
noble Parts, nor loved any but Flatterers like himſelf: He uſed to ſay, that he would be content to be damned perpetually in Hell, to be revenged of that 
proud Melſbman, Sir Robert Manſell, p. 15, 22. 
(8) Thomas Howard Earl of Suffolk, Lord Chamberlain, was made Lord Treaſurer in the Earl of Northompten's room, on July 19. and at the fame 
time, Carr Earl of Somerſee, was made Lord Chamberlain, Camden' Ann. 5 8 | e 
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1614. 
The Puri - 
tans are 


mortifi d. 


Wilſon. 
p 694+ 


Annals of 
James J. 


Bock XVIII. 


the Papiſts. The Puritans. were conſidered; as enemies to 
the King: and to Monarchy, but the Papiſts as hearty 
wiſhers that the King might meet with no oppoſition to 
his will. This was ſufficient to induce. the Court to coun- 
tenance the latter, and cauſe the former to endure continual 
mortifications. In the ſpring this year, ſome Presbyterian 
Families reſolved to go and ſettle in New-England, to en- 
joy there that peace which they could not find at home. 
The Author, I juſt mentioned concerning the Earl of 
Northampton, ſays, theſe people were notorious Schiſmaticks 


of ſeveral Sets, known by the general name of Puritans, 
which term included Good and Bad in their diſtinct kinds, 


N 
The King*t 
Profuſne 
Wilfon. 
5. 095» 


ids, 


truly and ingeniouſly diſtinguiſhed into the Puritan-Knave, 
and the K nave-Puritan, As it was not impoſſible, by the 
increaſe of Presbyterian Families, the E£ng//þ Plantations 
might become nurſeries for Non-Conformiſts, the Court 
gave orders not to let them depart. But afterwards, ſuch 
as deſired to remove beyond ſea, being examined, ſome 
were allowed to purſue their voyage, and others were de- 
tained as ſureties for thoſe that went away. 

It was now four years ſince the King had called a Parlia- 
ment. It was a great comfort to him, to have no diſputes 
with a Houſe of Commons, ever ready to complain of 
Grievances, and take occaſion to examine the conduct of 
the Sovereign or his Miniſters, He liked it much better 
to command abſolutely and without controul. But this was 
attended with great inconvenience, He was forced conti- 
nually to invent new methods to raiſe money, and theſe 
methods, grounded upon abſolute authority, cauſed loud 
murmurs among the people.. Neither did theſe methods 
bring in ſufficient ſums for the King's occaſions, who loved 
magnificence, and was always ready to give. Hence ſprung 
his wants, which inceſſantly increaſed, his Revenues, as 
well ordinary as extraordinary, not ſufficing for his ex- 
pences. He ſeemed, however, to have an inexhauſtible 
fund, ſo profuſe was he, without conſidering how he 
ſhould recover what was unneceſſarily given. The follow- 
ing inſtance of his bounty may ſerve to ſhow his character. 
Being one day in the Gallery [at Whitehall, ] and none 
with him but Sir Henry Rich, afterwards Earl of Holland, 


and James Maxwel | one of his Bed-Chamber, ] ſome 


Porters paſſed by with three thouſand pounds, going to the 
Privy-purſe. Rich ſeeing the money, turned to Maxwel, 
and whiſpered him, The King perceiving it, asked what 


| he faid? Maxwel told him, Rich ſhould think himſelf very 
happy if he had ſuch a ſum. Whereupon the King calling 


Remark on 
this Subject. 


But unhappily, in order to be thus 


Ck®, 
Þ+ 78. 


the Houſe of Commons. 
of the age, the wiſeſt, moſt prudent, and moſt juſt of Kings. 


to the Porters, ordered them to carry the money to Rich's 
lodgings, ſaying, at the ſame time, You think now you have 
@ great purchaſe; but I am more delighted in giving you the 
money, than you can be in receiving it. | | 

If the King had been thus laviſh out of his abundance or 
out of his ſavings, his generoſity muſt have been laudable. 


vate perſons, he gained the ill- will of all the reſt of the Na- 
tion, and was forced to uſe, to raiſe money, ſeveral ex- 
traordinary methods, which were looked upon as ſo many 
Grievances, and loudly complained of. Moreover, he was 
obliged, either not to call a Parliament, or to _ quarrel with 
James was however the Solomon 


Theſe at leaſt are the epithets generally given him, and 
which are even to be found in ſeveral Hiſtories penned 


- ſince the Reſtoration of Charles II. 


Creation of 
BFarunets, 
Antal: of 
K. James, 


The King's exceſſive liberality reducing him continually. 


to ſtraits, he had at laſt recourſe to a project, formed by the 
late Earl of Salisbury; namely, to create Knights Baronets, 


a fort of middle Nobility, between Barons and Knights 


Batchellors. Their number was not to exceed two hun- 
dred : but the King, at the firſt promotion, made only a 
hundred (1). To purchaſe this honour, which was to be 
hereditary, every Baronet was obliged to pay to the King a 
thouſand pounds, But in order to give ſome colour to this 
new inſtitution, every Baronet was obliged by his Patent, 
to maintain thirty foot Soldiers in /reland for three years, 
at eight-pence a day each Soldier (2), Afterwards it was 
hinted to them, that if they would compound with the 


(i) The firſt Baronets wete created on May the 224. 1611, by Patent. See Britiſp Compend. Part, II. p. 352, 
them and their Heirs for ever ; Place before all Knights Batchelors, and of the Bath, 


Sir, and their Wives Lady ; the King ſhall not create any degree under the D 


King's Standard, for defence thereof. Annals of King Jain 8. 
Suffolk, was the firſt. A 


(2) Which comes juſt to one thouſand ninety five pounds, and not two thouſand, as Repin ſuhs by miſtake, 
 fince been admitted into this Order without Money, to have a R | 
and for want of ſuch Endorſement, ſeveral Baronets were compelled in King Charles the Stcond's Time to pay 1095 Pounds- 

This Order of Baronets was firſt erected for advancing the Plantation of Neva Scotja in America, and tor ſettling 
eſe Knights was appropriated. It was intended in 162 , but not actually founded till 1625, ** 
(4) Scor:þ Honours «f the ſame Title, to have the pretedence of an Iriſh, as a Scetiſh Baron, Viſco 
and though an Engliſh Honour of like degree, had the precedence of either of the other, yet if either of the other 
or Iriſþ Viſcount, ſhall precede an Eng/ih Baron. 


of (3 


an Fnylifh Peer under a leſs : as a 


Scoti 
(5) And likewiſe Compoſitions for Afart Lands, (1. 6.) for grubbing up the Thickets 
(6) it did not meet till April 5. Fourn. Pre. , of. n \ 


No. 53. Vor. II. 


profuſe to a few pri- 
recourſe was to be had to a Parliament. 


ignaty of a Baron, that ſhall he ſuperior or equal to 
but the full number of two hundred, until ſome die ; but the younger Sons of Viſcounts and Barons (by decree of the King 
were adjudged to take Place before them; and that their Heirs Male at one and twenty ſhall be 22 
Arms, or in a Scutcheon, at their Election, the Arms of Ulſter, 1 a Hand Gale ; their 

| were 


24 AME 8 1 


The Court was not ſo well affected to the, Puritans as to 
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King, and- pay the whole ſam st once, part ſhould be 15145 


dated, ang, the Ning would: maintain his troops in Treland 
himſelf; and there was, not one but what accepted this of- 
fer. The Author of the Auna before - mentioned, affirms; 
that the King received obly about a hundred thouſand 
pounds of the Baronets, and that the maintenance of the 
troops in Ireland coſt; him much more. So, according to 
him, this new Order was inftituted merely to eaſe the ſub- 


= 


; Beſides this method, the King made uſe of others to Bll , has 
his empty coffers, without. being obliged to have recourſe to te raiſe  * 


the Parliament, I ſhall only mention them, without pre- 
tending to determine whether the King exceeded his Pre- 
rogative or not. 1. The King, by his Letters Patents, 
granted Monopolies to private perſons, excluſive of all o- 


thers, and raiſed great ſums by theſe ſorts of favours. 2. He 


iſſued out Commiſſions for reviving obſolete Laws, for 
making men who could expend forty pounds a year, to 
compound. for not being knighted. Formerly, an eſtate of 
forty pounds a year in land was conſiderable : and there- 
fore the owners of ſuch an eftate were deemed proper to be 


made Knights, and as ſuch, to ſerve the King in his wars, 


or find Soldiers, But in King James I's time, ſuch a re- 
venue was inconſiderable : there were infinite numbers who 
had more, but not deſiring to be Knights, choſe rather to 
give the King money, than be obliged to receive an ho- 
nour, which rendered them very dependent. 3. The King 
made a certain number of Knights of Neva Scotia (3); 
each of which paid him ſuch a ſum. 4. The dignities of 
Baron, Viſcount, and Earl, had a fixed price ſet upon 
them, 'The King received for making a Baron ten thou- 


ſand pounds, for a Viſcount fifteen thouſand, and twenty 


thouſand for an Earl, Thus, whoever had money, might 
be made a Peer of the Realm. 5. The ſame honours were 
rated likewiſe in Scotland and Ireland, though at lower 
prices (4). 6, Thoſe who had defective Titles, were ob- 
liged to compound with the King for rectifying them, o- 
therwiſe they were declared null and void (5). 7. The 
Star-Chamber condemned in exceſſive fines, to the King's 
uſe, ſuch as were cited thither, I have already related ſome 
inſtances, and ſhall have occaſion to take notice of ſome 
others hereafter. 8. To all this, may be added the ſuns 
levied by the King upon his ſubjects, when the Prince his 
Son was knighted, and his Daughter married. 


He would have had alſo a good means of raiſing money, 
if he had demanded of the United-Provinces the ſums that 


Money. 


Coke, p. 66, 


were due to him. But if we believe certain Hiſtorians, he Coke, p: 750 


durſt not claim his debt, for fear of engaging in a war in 
caſe of refuſal, A more probable reaſon might be given, 
by ſaying, the places he held in Holland and Zealand kept 


the States in a ſort of ſubjection, if he had not ſhown, two 
rears after, that this was not the true reaſon, by receiving 


is money when offered him by the States. 


In fine, the King's revenue not anſwering his expences, The Ring 


The Earl of So- reſolves to 


call a Par- 


merſet, having with him neither Overbury nor the Earl of iament. 
Northampton, was at a loſs how to find the King money, 2 
and the Lord Treaſurer his Father- in- law was no leſs em- rio 


baraſſed. All extraordinary means ſeeming to be exhauſted, 


they propoſed to the King the calling of a Parliament. To 


induce him to it, they put him in hopes, that by their in- 


tereſt and management, the majority of the Commons 


ſhould be at his devotion. The King was very loth to 


conſent : but at length was perſwaded, and a Parliament 


was ſummoned to meet the iſt of April (6). 


This Parliament confifted not of ſuch members as the 78. P,. 


King was made to expect. The people, who were diſ- 
contented, inſtead of being gained by the Court, choſe 
repreſentatives of a quite different character from what the 
miniſters deſired. The very firſt day, the King demand- 
ed an aid of money for the marriage of his Daughter, 


ment meets. 
Journ, Part» - 


The King 
demands 


Money. 


and told the Commons, after diſpatching that affair, he Coke. p. 79. 


would give them leave to examine the grievances of the 


Nation. But the Commons thought proper to invert the 94: cen- 


method preſcribed them, and begin with the grievances. 
Inſtead therefore of granting the money firſt, as the King 
expected, they examined to what uſes the Revenues of 


They were to have theſe Privileges to 
and all Bannetets 3 to be impleaded by addition of Baronet, and the title 
them ; no more to be made, 
and Council upon Controverſy 

, and ſhall have either a Canton in their Cot e 
in the King's Armies to be in the groſs, near the 
ninety : Of Sir Nicolas Bacon, of Redgrave in 


Aid it has been cuſtomary for thoſe N 


He | 
made at firſt but 


t endorſed on their Patent for the faid Sum of 1095 L. to be appropriited to the ſame uſes 


a Colony there, to which the aid 
Compend. p. 503+ | 

1, to have the precedence of an 1riſb 
unt, or * bigher Title, he ſhovle preeege 
ate, Vol I. p. 66. e ia. 
Ne for the Deer in Foreſts. Cole, P. 67, 
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0 + — 
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136 The HISTORY 
1614, the Crown had been put, The reſult was, that the Ki 

1. Grie- had beſtowed on the Scots exceſſive grants both in lan 

1 Fus, and money, and that the Scots having fold theſe lands to 
Revenucs the E . had conveyed the money into Scotland, to the 
pur © il great detriment of England, If what the King had given 
nen, do the Englih had been as carefully examined, it would 
p. 696, have been found ten-times more, by the confeſſion of the 


Hiſtorians themſelves (1): but herein was not ſeen the 


ſame inconvenience, 


2. Grie. Then, the Houſe inquired into the cauſes of the increaſe 


Tnereoſn of Of Popiſh Recuſants ; ſince it ſhould rather ſeem, that the 
Papiſu, Laws enacted after the Gun-Powder-Plot, ſhould have 
very much lefſened their number, The firſt cauſe ap- 
peared to be the King's admitting into his Council Popiſh 
Lords, publickly known for ſuch, A ſecond was, the 
negotiations abroad for the marriage of the late Prince 
Henry and Prince Charles with Popiſh Princeſſes. 
3. Cre After this, the Commons took into conſideration the 
. Monopolies authorized and licenſed by the King's Letters- 
Patents, to the great prejudice of Trade; and the extraor- 
dinary Levies of money, without the conſent of the Par- 
The Con- Jiament. Upon all theſe grievances, it was reſolued to re- 
on Aldreſ preſent them in a Petition to his Majeſty, and to pray 
8 him to redreſs them, and eſpecially to hinder the future 
| ſettlement of the Scots in England, 

The Parla- The carriage of the Commons was ſo different from that 
4 falved. of the Courtiers, who never ſpoke of the King but with 
Wilſon. admiration, that his Majefty had not patience to bear it. 
p. 696. So, on the 7th of June he diſſolved the Parliament, after 
N a Seſſion of about two months, wherein not one Statute was 
Some Mem- enacted, The Parliament was no ſooner diſſolved, but the 
bers | as - King committed to priſon ſeveral members of the Houſe of 
NE Commons, who had ſpoken the moſt freely, without ad- 

mitting them to Bail (2). | 
The Parliament not anſwering the King's expectation, 
and his Exchequer being empty, there was a neceſſity of 
Account of recurring to new expedients to fill it. But before we ſpeak 
be Elc: of theſe expedients, it will not be amiſs to ſhow one of the 
rreſi's r chief cauſes of the King's being reduced to ſtraits. I mean 
pag the Electreſs his daughter's marriage, which had coſt him 
very near a hundred thouſand pounds, according to the fol- 
lowing account, inſerted in his book by the Anonymous 
author of the Annals above-mentioned, a 
Annals of For the Palſgraue's diet at his ſtanding houſe --- 6000 
K. James, For his diet at his inſtalment of the Garter— 4000 
DE he For diet at his marriage | 2000 


Revenue, For lodging for his Servants 830 
r. 14+ To the Wardrobe for apparel for the Princeſs? 62 
Elizabeth 5 3 
For furniſhing her chamber ä— 3023 
Apparel and neceffaries for her to my Lord Har- , 
 rington's | — 5 9 
Jewels and apparels for her Servant: !? 3914 
To divers merchants for filk, c. 995 
The Lords mask at her marriage 400 


For the naval Fight of fire-works on the Thames 8 3 
at her marriage e ee F 


More fire-works on the Thames at her marriage 2880 


To Sir Edward Cecil as Treaſurer, for her journey 2 
from hence to Heidelbergh, and for her Purſe 9 
For ſettling her jointure, and charges to ſome of 8 90 


Gentry to go thither and to take the aſſurance 
The charges of her Journey. 


For her tranſport to Fluſbing 


8ooo 
5555 


Paid over to the Palſgrave's agent for her portion 40000 


—— — > nnd 


(3) Total 93278 
1 | | ) 

The King The King reſolving to call no more Parliaments, ex- 
levies a traordinary means were to be deviſed to ſupply his expen- 
nn rn ces, his ordinary Revenues being far from ſufficient, To 
p. 696, that end, certain perſons diligently ſearched into hiſtory, 
to diſcover what had been done by former Kings in the 

like caſes, or when there was not time to call a Parlia- 

ment. Among all theſe methods, the Court choſe the 

way of Benevolence, invented by Edward IV, aboliſhed 

by Richard III, and once revived, if I am not miſtaken, 


by the Parliament itſelf in the Reign of Henry VIII. 


Ralph Winwod, who was ſtill Secretary of State (6), but 


of ENGLAND. Vol. II. 


Nevertheleſs, the author of the Annals pretends, that 16, x. 
James only followed the conſtant example of all his Prede- Annal, ,, 
ceſſors, and upon theſe pretended examples, and the cuſtom K. Jame,, 
in France and Spain, undertakes to vindicate him. But c,,.” 
there would be too many things to be ſaid upon this head, 

if it ſhould be inſiſted on. g | 

The reſolution being taken not only to demand but ex- 
tort a Benevolence, all the Sheriffs were ordered by the 
Council, to ask of all private perſons within their diſtrict Wilt, 
a free gift, in proportion to the King's wants. At the 
ſame time, they were expreſsly commanded to return to 
the Council the names of ſuch as ſhould refuſe to contri- 
bute, or not give according to their abilities This ſhows 
the King did not mean, the Benevolence ſhould be entire- 
y voluntary, This method however was not ſo ſucceſs- 
ul as the King had expected. The more eager the Sheriffs 
and Court-Party were to excite the people's liberality, the 
more induſtrious were others to difſuade them from it, by 
ſetting before them the conſequences. So, if we may be- 
lieve the author of the Annals, the Benevolence procured 
the King but 52909 l. which yet (continues he) madded 
the ill minded men (Pillars, fo fome called them, to the King- 
dom's Liberties) always plotters to the, Kingdonts Miſeries, 
who being aſhamed to be out-done in honeſty and honzur, they 
juſtly drew upon themſelves a mark of Malignity.——— And 
yet they would be medling, deviſing poor Arguments, to pre- 
tend it was againſt the ſubjefts liberties, though accuſtomed 
evermore by examples of all former Sovereigns, Others ſpeak 
of it very differently, and repreſent this way of raiſing 
money upon the people, as a real extortion and incroach- 
ment on the nation's liberties, Thus do King Fames's 2, 
Hiſtorians contradi& one another, not in facts but in prin- x. er 
ciples, ſome deeming illegal, what others maintain to be Hiforian, 
the undoubted prerogative of the Crown. 

The money ariſing to the King from the Benevolence, 23. x; 
tho” no great ſum, came however very ſeaſonably for the Denmark. 
King of Denmar#'s reception, who made him a ſecond 4 
viſit, with a train of forty perſons only. During the fort- Howes. 
night he ſtayed in England (4), entertainments and diver- 

* never ceaſed. 3 | e 

hortly after, the King received with great pomp the , gu, 
Ruſſian Ambaſſador ſent by the Czar, to deſire him £ be rr 
mediator between him and the King of Sweden, on account Hove. 
of their difference. | 5 | 

Hitherto, the Earl of Somerſet poſſeſſed the King's heart p,.s ,. 
ſo entirely, that the Queen herſelf grew jealous, Some ga . 
ſay, ſhe inwardly grieved for the death of Prince Henry, 1 
and ſuſpected him to be the author. Others ſay only, p. 697. 
that his greatneſs had ſo blinded the Favorite, that he was 
wanting in his reſpect to the Queen (5). However this be, 
ſhe had conceived a very violent hatred of him, and to 
ruin him the more eaſily, ſhe thought proper to gain Sir 


Weldon. 


. f | 2 | 3 
without exerciſing the office, at leaſt in important affairs, 


becauſe the Earl of Somerſet had ſeized the management of 
every thing. Winuood readily joined with the Queen to 
ruin this Lord, who leſt him only the title of Secretary, 
This was a preparative to the revolution which happened 
the next year, 5 
Before I end this year, I muſt not forget to mention the,, , 
memorable undertaking of Mr. Hugh Middleton, citizen v t al 
and goldſmith of London, who having an Act of Parliament part: e 


for his warrant, found means to bring water from Hert- Hautes. 


H * 
fordſhire, to the principal parts of the City, for the con- Stow's 
veniency of the Inhabitants (7), Survey. 


The King was wont twice a year to take a journey 5615. 
into ſome part of the Kingdom. Theſe journeys were u Kin's | 
called Progreſſes, one whereof was made in winter, the Pd ® 
other in ſummer, In his winter- progreſs, in the year 1615, ow 

he paſſed through Cambridge, where the Scholars enter- Camden- 
tained him with a Comedy called Ignoramus, which ridi- __ 
culed the Common-Law, Nothing could be more divert- — 
ing to the King. The Civil-Law, or the Laws made by mus 

the ſupreme authority of the Roman Emperors, appeared _ 
to him of much greater value than the Common or Statute . ;; 
Law, and he could not forbear now and then to ſpeak of 
theſe laſt with contempt. Wherefore he was ſo delighted 
with this Play, that he cauſed it to be ated twice in his 


preſence, during his ſhort ſtay at Cambridge. 


(1) Of this Sir Anthony Weldon gives a notable Inſtance. He ſays, Salisbury would make the Scots buy Books of Fee - Farms, ſome 1007. per Arnum, 
ſome one hundred Marks, and would compound with them for a thouſand pounds, which they were willing to embrace, becauſe they were ſure to have them 
paſs without any controul or charge; then would Salisbury fill up this Book with ſuch prime Land, as ſhould be worth ten or twenty thouſand pounds, which, 
as Treaſurer, he might eaſily do, and fo enriched himſelf infinitely, and caſt the envy on the Scots, in whoſe names theſe Books appeared, and are, till upon 


| Record to all Poſterity, p. 60. 
(2) Theſe were Chutts, 


— Nevil Lord Abergawvenny's Son, Wentevorth, 
of the Privileges of Parliament, that ever was done by any King of England be 


| Ma Hothins, Camden : Ann. This, ( ſays Cole,) was the greataſt Violation 
ore, p. 79+ 


(3) Though this account ſeems of little moment, it may ſerve however to ſhow the liberal Temper of the King, and his Opinion that the Parliament was 


obliged to find him Money for theſe Expences. Rapin. 


(4) He arrived at London, July 22. and embarked at Graveſend, Auguſt 1. 


Howes, p. 1012. 


(5) Or elſe from an apprehenſion, that the King's Love and Company was alienated from her, by this maſculine Cenverſation and Intimacy, But it was, more 
probably, from a ſuſpicion of his being concerned in the Prince's death, for ſhe would never ſee him after it. Wilſon, p. 697» 


(6) He was made ſo March 29, 1614. Camden's Ann. 


(7) He cut a Channel from the the two great Springs of Chadwe!! and Amwe!!, near Ware in Hertfordſbire ; in which the Water is conveyed to a large 
Pond at Hlingten, and from thence in Elm Pipes to all places of the City. This new'River runs under bear eight hundred Bridges. Hotpes, p. 101 f. 
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„ 6 b. 80. George Was the ſecond (3). 
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Book XVIII 


At this Play it was that the King was ſtruck with a 
new object, which made the ſame impreſſion upon his 
W vic mind as Robert Carr did the firſt time he ſaw him (i). 
ee, es, This was George Villiers, a young Gentleman who ap- 
5 peared before him with all the advantages of a good mien, 
a fine ſhape, and a handſome and well-made ſuit of cloaths. 


1615. 


Every one perceived he looked upon this young man with 


pleaſure, and from that moment it was thought Villiers 
might ſupplant the Earl of Somerſet. And indeed with 
this view it was that certain Lords had brought him be- 
fore the King, and placed him at the Play juſt oppoſite to him. 
George Villiers was of a good and antient family in Lei- 
ceſtenſbire, Son of Sir George Villiers (2), [of Brokesby] by 
a ſecond Wife, who bore. him three Sons, of whom this 
After the death of Sir George, 
his Widow married Sir Thomas Compton, Brother of the 
Lord Compton (4). As George Villiers was but a younger 
Son of a ſecond bed, his fortune could be but ſmall ; ne- 
vertheleſs, his mother took great care of his education. 
After he had finiſhed his ſtudies, ſhe ſent him into France, 
where he made himſelf perfect maſter of the French tongue, 
with all the exerciſes proper for a Gentleman, and eſpecial- 
ly dancing, wherein he excelled. When he returned from 
his travels, his mother ſent him to Court to make himſelf 
known, and endeavour to procure himſelf friends and a 
place (5). He no ſooner appeared there, but the Earl of 
Pembroke, the Earl of Bedford, and ſome other Lords, 
enemies to the favorite, and who ſought his deſtruction, 
fancied this young man might be ſubſervient to their de- 
ſign, They knew the King ſufficiently, to hope he would 
be taken with the outward accompliſhments of this new- 
comer. To this end, they liberally ſupplied him where- 
with to deck himſelf and attract the King's eyes. Their 
project ſucceeded to their expectation. The King being at 
the Play, looked with admiration on George Villiers, and 
could not help ſhowing ſome ſigns of his growing inclina- 
tion. He took care however to conceal it as much as poſ- 
ſible, not to alarm the Earl of Somerſet : nevertheleſs he 
reſolved from that inſtant to have Villiers near his perſon, 
imagining he might eaſily keep both, So, to have time to 
manage this affair, he privately cauſed Villiers to purchaſe a 
Cup- Bearer's place, and to be inſtructed how to behave. 
What care ſoever the King might take to conceal his 
new inclination, the Courtiers did not fail to difco- 
ver it, Somerſet, as moſt concerned, was harder to be de- 
ceived than the reſt. His office of Lord Chamberlain gi- 
ving him a great authority over the King's Servants, he 
did not want opportunities to vex and mortify Villiers, who 
bore all with patience ; and the King feigned not to per- 
ceive it. But at laſt, an accident happened which ſuffered 
not the King to diſſemble any longer, It was cuſtomary 
for the Cup-bearer whoſe turn it was to be in waiting, to 
have the firſt place at the Table where the Cup-bearers 
dined. Villiers having begun his month, ſat at the upper- 
end during the whole time of his ſervice, without any op- 
poſition, But offering to fit in the ſame place after his 
month was expired, the perſon, whoſe turn it was to wait, 
rudely thruſt him from thence, which greatly confounded 
him. Some days after, the ſame Cup-bearer carrying a 
glaſs of wine to the King, let it fall accidentally or deſign- 
edly on Villiers, who gave him a box on the ear. It is a 
Law of a long ſtanding at Court, that whoever ſtrikes a- 
nother in the King's Palace, is to loſe his right-hand, with 
many formalities. It is the Lord Chamberlain's buſineſs 
to ſee crimes of this nature puniſhed, and the Earl of So- 
muerſer failed not to do all that lay in his power to have the 
The King Law executed to the utmoſt rigour. But the King grant- 
zives bim a ed Villiers a pardon, without enjoining any ſatisfaction to 
great Mark the party offended. This was the publick mark of 
of bis Fa. : pert} * | | 
3 his affection for Villiers. | | 
The King in From thenceforward, the Earl of Somerſet's enemies la- 
ebe boured inceſſantly to ruin him in the King's favour, in 
pron nag which they could not better ſucceed, than by cheriſhing 
Coke, p.82. the King's new inclination by immoderate commendations 
of Villiers. The truth is, that even 3 he had 8 
Villiers, the King began to be weary of Somerſet, w 
was not ſo Fs. as when he was firſt 5 fa- 


699 


2 30. 


Weldon. 
p. 91 I 


Beginning of 
bis Fortune. 


He is made 
Cup- bearer 
to the Kings 
Wilſon, 
Weldon. 


Adventure 
that be fel 
Villiers. 


vour. Since his marriage with the Counteſs of Eſex, he 


was grown very melancholy, of which probebly Overbury's 
death was the cauſe, and become more careleſs of his per- 


(1) It was not at Cambridge that the King firſt aw Villiers, but at Apetherpe in Northamptonſhire. Dugdale's Baron, 


(2) Rapin by miſtake calls him Sir Edward. 
(3) The Lord Clarendim by miſtake ſays, he was the eldeſt. 


24. JAMES I 


the firſt perſons he will plague, muſt be you that labour for him; 


ungrateſul. Mean while, Villiers being come to Court «;, 
without a great ſtock of money, the King eafily gueſſed groes bim 


Vol. J. 7. 9. 


; 187 


ſon and dreſs. He had loſt that vivacity which rendered 1615, 
him ſo agreeable to the King, and his temper, now gloo- Weldon, 
my and ſullen, induced him harſhly to oppoſe ſome wan- P. 92 
ton tricks which were now and then played in the King's 
Anti-Chamber, and wherein his Majeſty took a ſingular 
delight. Nay, he was become fo intereſted, that he did 
nothing for any one without money. His enemies did nor 

forget to inform the King,. or hint the ſame to him, know- 

ing how much it might conduce to make him forfeit his 
favour, ſince there was no vice more contrary to the 
King's humour than avarice. The Queen for her part 
miſſed no opportunity to do him ill offices: So that, in all 
appearance the project of making Villiers the King's ſavo- 

rite was formed upon the viſible ſigns of the Earl of Somer- 


ſets decline, 


The whole Court perceived the alteration in the King 74 94» f 
ſince he had Villiers about him, and every one ſtrove to perfroaded 
thruſt the old favorite down the precipice. The beſt way 5 
to that end, was to oblige the King to declare for Villiers: Coke, g. $3, 
but there was a great obſtacle to be removed. The King, Abbot Vin: 
by a very groſs artifice, would have no favorite but of the Ruben. 
Queen's recommending, that in caſe ſhe complained of him T. I. p 434, 
afterwards, he might ſay, he had received him at her hands. &&. 

This was the King's Turn, who fancied by ſuch a device, 

to impoſe upon the Queen and the whole Court. The 
buſineſs therefore was to prevail with the Queen, to recom- 
mend Villiers to the King. But ſhe was already prejudiced 
againſt this young man, and not ſeeing with the King's 
eyes, perceived nothing in him worthy of fo great an ad- 
vancement. Perhaps too, ſhe had caſt her eyes on ſome 
other, to procure him this Preferment. Somer/ef's enemies 
knowing how the Queen ſtood affected to Villiers, thought 

the Archbiſhop of Canterbury alone able to perſwade her 

to what they deſired. The Archbiſhop, who neither 
loved nor valued the Earl of Somerſet, readily undertook to 
ſpeak to the Queen: but his firſt attempt was in vain. 
The Queen, who was perfectly acquainted with the King's 
temper, told the Prelate, that neither he, nor they who ſet 
him on, knew what they did; adding, I know the King Rutworth, 


better than you all, for if this young man be once brought in, 6455 
if. 1721. 


yea, [ ſhall have my part alſo. The King will teach him © Coke, p. 83. 


deſpiſe and hardly intreat us all, that he may ſeem to be be- 
holden to none but himſelf. 15 | 

For this time the Archbiſhop could not prevail with the 
Queen; but afterwards he ſo preſſed her, that at length 
ſhe deſired the King to receive Villiers as a favorite. The Vi made 
King, who only waited for this, ſent immediately for Jil. puny 4 
liers, knighted him with the Prince of J/ales's ſword, and e 
ordered him to be ſworn Gentleman of the Bed- Cham- Wotton. 
ber. Somerſet, hearing of it, came immediately, and in- 2 
treated the King to make Villiers only a Groom; but the Howes, 
Archbiſhop and other Lords beſought the Queen to com- 
pleat the work; and at laſt Villiers was admitted to the 
Poſt ordered him by the King (6). As ſoon as he was 
out of the King's preſence, he waited upon the Archbiſhop, 
and acknowledging himſelf indebted to him for his good 
fortune, deſired his inſtructions how to behave, The Pre- 5, 4... 
late told him, he had three leſſons to give him: Firſt, to 6% in- 
pray without ceaſing for the King's proſperity, and for {ur e 
grace to ſerve his maſter faithfully. Secondly, to labour eee 
continually to preſerve a good union between the King, Ruſhworth, 
Queen, and Prince. Thirdly, to tell the King nothing f. 457. 
but truth. Then he cauſed him to repeat theſe three leſ- 
ſons before him, to ſee if he retained them. The King 
hearing this, was extremely well pleaſed with it, and ſaid, 
theſe leſſons were truly worthy of a Biſhop. The Queen's 
prediction proved but too true with regard to the Archbi- 
ſhop, who was one of the firſt to whom Villiers became | 
King 
he wanted a ſupply. Had it been in his power to follow 3 
his inclination, this ſupply would have been very conſide- yr, 
rable : but he was himſelf fo deſtitute of money, that a C 33. 
preſent of a thouſand pounds was all he could ſpare at that Coke. 
time. 5 ; | | 228 
Aſter Villiers was made Gentleman of the Bed- chamber, 7 Parti, 
ſeveral Courtiers adhered to him, in hopes he would ſoon 477 formed 
have the advantage of his rival. Others continued firm to «r u. 
the Earl of Somerſet, whether out of gratitude, or for fear Wanne 


Val. II. p- 429. 


= 


See Dugdale's Baron, Vol. II. p. 428. 


(4) Mary Beaumont, Daughter to Anthony Beaumont, younger Son to #i/l:am Beaumont of Cole Orton Eſq; was entertained in Sir George Villteri's Family, 
in a mean Office in the Kitchen ; but Sir George taking notice of the beautiful and excellent frame of her Perſon, he prevailed with his Lody, to remove her out of 
the Kitchen into her Chamber. My Lady dying ſoon after, Sir George became ſo enamoured of Mary, that he married her, and at his death left her a Jyinture 


of 200 l. a year» This account Roger Coke Eſq; had from a Lady, whoſe J 


Villiers, Beaumont. After Sir George's death, ſhe was married fir 

Bath. Cole, p. 80. Dugdale. Weldon, p. $9, &c. 

| (3) He was about twenty one years old when he returned to E 

Sir Rogers Afton's Daughter, but Sir Fobu Grabam diſſwaded him 

Melden, p. go. 
(6) He was 

Vlliers, 


oungeſt Siſter was married to the Viſcount Purbeck, eldeſt Son of Sir George 
to Sir Thomas Rayner, and afterwards to Sir Thomas Compton, Knight of the 


land. Clarend. Tom, 1. p. 9. At his firſt coming to London he was inclined to court 
m marrying, and encouraged him to eo Fortune in the Court. Dugdale, ubi ſuprd. 


ſworn into it, April 23+ and had a yearly Penſion of a thouſand pounds affigned him, payable out of the Court of Wards, Merten Life of 


of 
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i615, of ruining their fortune by falſe conjectures. wo parties 


therefore were. formed at Court, who mutually claſhed upon 
all occaſtions. If the King had at once diſmiſfed Somerſet, 
all would have been quiet : but he intended to keep both, 
not ſo much out of love to Somerſet, of whom he was ti- 
red, as to avoid the imputation of inconſtancy. Thus the 
King {till affecting to ſhow, he loved his old favorite as well 
Coke, p. 34. as ever, the Courtiers were greatly embaraſſed. But Vi- 
liers daily ſtole the hearts of the Courtiers and Petitioners 
from his rival, by his noble and generous way of promoting 
PEA their Suits. 

The Earl of Mean while, the Earl of Somerſet perceiving, he daily 
ee declined in favour, before all things thought of ſecuring 
Hardin; himſelf from the danger to which he might be expoſed by 
Wien. Overbury's murder, Though he knew the King had not 
3 the ſame affection for him as formerly, he hoped, however, 
Narrat. as it was not entirely extinguiſhed, to obtain what at leaſt 
c 3% would free him from uneaſineſs. So, ſpying a favorable 
opportunity, he caſt himſelf at the King's feet, and repre- 
ſented to him, that having ſerved him ſome years in a 
very dangerous poſt, it wes difficult not to fall into ſome 
miſcarriages, and therefore beſought him to grant him a 
general Pardon, which might ſecure him from the malice 
of his enemies. The King very readily complied with his 
requeſt, and ordered as ample a pardon as poſſible to be 
drawn. This was accordingly done; but, whether through 
the ignorance or malice of the perſon who drew the Inſtru- 
ment, the King was made to ſay in it, that he pardoned 
not only all manner of Treaſons, Murders, Felonies and Out- 
rages whatever , already commutted, but alſo thoſe which 
ſhould be hereafter committed by the Earl of Somerſet (1), 
The King ſigned this pardon without any ſcruple, and per- 
But th: haps without reading it. But the Lord Chancellor Egerton 
Chancellor refuſed to put the Seal to it (2), ſaying, as there had never 
p/s ii, been an inſtance of ſuch a Pardon, he ſhould incur a Pre- 
ibid, munire if he paſſed it; and when he told the King the 
| reaſon of his refuſal, he eaſily ſatisfied him, he could not 
anſwer ſetting the Seal to the Pardon. Nothing was more 
eaſy than to draw another Pardon, without the Clauſe diſ- 
liked by the Chancellor: but whether the Queen was a- 
gainſt it, as ſome affirm, or Somerſet did not care to diſ- 
cover too plainly the occaſion he had for a Pardon, or the 
King was now informed of the circumſtances of Overbury's 
death, nothing more was faid of it. Indeed, it is likely 
the King had now ſome knowledge of Overbury's treat- 
ment, but perhaps not ſufficient to ſatisfy him of the Earl's 
guilt, However this be, he began his ſummer progreſs be- 

fore this affair became publick. . | 
The King's diſſimulation with reſpect to his two favo- 


Coke, p- 84. 


Uncertainty 


of he Cour. rites, held the Court in continual ſuſpenſe. Many were 


tiers, woitb 


0 reſpe# to the Afraid of adhering to Villiers, leaſt his credit was not yet 


Favourites. firmly eſtabliſhed, Others declared openly againſt Somer/et, 

Weldon. in order to make a merit of it-with the new favorite. Min- 
wood was one of theſe, and affected, upon all occaſions, to 
oppoſe the Earl of Samerſet, who had it not in his power 
to be revenged. During the whole progreſs, there were 
many diſputes and quarrels between the two parties, to the 
King's great diſguſt. At length, the fatal blow was given, 
at the Court's return to Rin. 

The King is Franklin, who adminiſtred the poiſoned clyſter to Over- 

ee Y bury, made uſe, to compoſe it, of one Reeve an Apothe- 

being peg cary's boy, who was afterwards ſent into Flanders, or 

fred. perhaps run away from his maſter. This Reeve being at 


Welden, Fluſhing, where ſome buſineſs had brought Sir William 


wien. Trumbull his Majeſty's Envey at Bruſſels, got acquainted 
Franklyn's with ſome of his ſervants, and whether unadviſedly or with 
Auna. deſign, informed them, of what he knew concerning O- 
verbury's death (3). The ſervants telling their maſter what 
they had heard, he examined Reeve himſelf, and drawing 
from him what he defired, found means to detain him at 
his houſe, Then, he writ to //inwood, deſiring him to 
obtain the King's leave for him to come to England, be- 
cauſe he had ſome things to reveal, which he could not truſt 
He lebe it to paper. Leave being granted, he acquainted J/7nwod 
private. with what he had learned (4), and J/inword told it the 
King, who commanded them both to keep it private till 

further orders, | 
H- trie in Some time after, the King being returned to London, 
vain te Wanted to reconcile his two favorites, to be freed from the 
Sow oy... continual importunities occaſioned by their conteſts, and 


riter Friends, thoſe of their adherents, He thought he had found a no- 
Weldon, | | OE | 
p. 97, 93. 

c 


time the aftair of Owerbury was become quite publick, p. 698. 


(3) Reeve falling fick at Fluſhing diſcovered the whole matter. Wilſon, p- 
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The King feigning ignorance, and asking what was the 
matter, ſaid jeſtingly, Nay, man, there is no remedy, for if 


down, to return ſpeedily, ſaying, he could not live without 


note from the King, which obliged him to ſend back the 


(x) The Pardon was drawn by Sir Robert Cotton, and this Clauſe taken out of a Bull granted by the Pope to Cardinal Wolſey. Cale. Hiſtoric. Narrat. 
32. | | , 
(2) Wilſm ſays, that the Queen prevailed with the Chancellor not to let the Pardon paſs the Great Seal, till after the King's return to London 3 by which 
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table expedient, by obliging Villiers to make the firſt ad. 
vances, and defire the Earl of Somerſet's favour and pro- 
tection, To that purpoſe, he ordered Sir Humphrey Alan 
Some rſet's creature, but who ſhowed great reſpect for 77%. 
liers, to tell the Earl, as of himſelf, that he was credibly 
informed, Villiers would come and delire his friendſhip and 
protection, and adviſed him to receive him civilly, and that 
by giving the King this token of his compliance, he would 
ſtill be very much in favour, though he was not to, Batter 
himſelf with reigning alone in the King's affection. Sir 
Humphrey May having diſcharged his Commiſſion, and 
perceiving the Earl of Somerſet unwilling to follow his ad- 
vice, was at length forced to tell him in plain terms, that 
what he had ſaid was by the King's order, and warned him 
to conſider ſeriouſly the conſequence of a refuſal. About 
half an hour after, Villiers came to the Earl's, and uſed 
theſe very words: My Lord, I deſire to be your Servant 
and Creature, and to take my Court-preferment under your 
Lordſhip's favour, and your Lordſhip ſhall find me as faithful 
a'Servant as ever did ſerve you. To this fo ſubmiſlive a 
compliment, the Earl returned this ſhort and quick anſwer, 
1 will have none of your 128 and you ſhall have none of 
my favour. I wil, if I can, break your neck, and of that 
be confident, Theſe words very much exaſperated the King, 
who from that inſtant reſolved to be rid of the Earl of 
Somerſet. | | | 
It is hard to gueſs whether, ſuppoſing the Earl of Somer- 
ſet had behaved with more condeſcenſion to the King, and 
been reconciled to Villiers, Overbury's affair would have 
been buried in eternal oblivion, This ſeems at leaſt to be 
the courſe the King had reſolved to take, if the Earl had 
been inclined to do what he deſired. Be this as it will, 
the King being come to Rzz/ton, to begin his winter pro- 
greſs, expreſſed no diſpleaſure againſt Samerſet, but lived 
with him as he was wont, without the leaſt ſign of an 
alteration in his friendſhip. But ſome days after, he ſent in Somert. 
the night a meſſenger to Lord Chief Juſtice Coe, with a 9%, 
letter, ordering him to make a Warrant to apprehend the 1 | 
Earl of Somerſet at Reyſton, and his Counteſs at London, Complice of 
with Franklin, Weſton, Mrs.Turner, and Sir Gervaſe Elways, ys 
Lieutenant of the Tower. The meſſenger was ſent back Wille, 
to Roy/ton at four a- clock in the morning, with an Officer p--693, 
of juſtice to execute the Warrant, At his arrival, the 2 
Officer found the King with his arms about Szmerſet's neck, as. 
who was juſt going to London, and affectionately ſay- fmulatin. 
ing to him, II hen all I ſee thee again Somerſet (5) ? At Wim 
that very inſtant the Officer arreſted the Earl by Sir E4- 
ward's Warrant, who exclaimed, that ſuch an affront was 
never offered to a Peer of the realm in the King's preſence, 


Coke Jends fir me I mit go. Then accompanying him to 
the ſteps before the door, he deſired him, as he was going 


him. As ſoon as Somerſet was in his coach, the King 
ſaid, in the hearing oi ſome perſons, who told it again 
afterwards, Now the deel go with thee, I will never ſee thy 
fact more, If this be true, it muſt de owned, it was a 
needleſs and very ſtrange diſſimulation: but King James 
took delight in things of this nature. | = 
At his coming to London, the Earl of Somerſet was ſent 914 Figs 
to the Tower (6), his Counteſs, and the reſt of the com- Lid 
plices, having been arreſted and committed, whilſt he was 8 
on the road. The ſame day, Chief Juſtice e to Coke. 
Roy/ton, the King told him all he had heard from Trumbull, n 
and enjoined him, with all poſſible ſcrutiny, to ſearch into Waden. 
the affair, without partiality or reſpe& of perſons. He p. 1co. 
concluded with ſaying, God's curſe be upon you and yours, 
if you ſpare any of them : And God's curſe be upon me and 
mine, if I pardon any one of them. _ | | 
Coke receiving ſuch ſtrict orders, was very active in the 9, guilty 
affair, Nay, ſome pretend, he was too active, and that yl pu 
finding in the Earl of Somerſet's papers, indications of his =: we 
being concerned in the death of Prince Henry, he had not Truth 
the prudence to conceal them However this be, moſt of 1 to 
the parties accuſed were tried in October and November, and 3, 
eing found guilty, were condemned and executed (7). p. 699. 
Sir Thomas Monſon, who was alſo arreſted, appeared twice Howes 


before the Judges, and at the ſecond time Coke received a 2 N 


priſoner to the Tower, with theſe words, Tate him away, ad 


698. 


(4) Wind himſelt got the firſt Intormation ot this horrible Buſi:eſs, from the Counteſs of Shrewsbury, then a Priſoner in the Tower, and whom he 
frequently uſed to viſit; who had been told of it by Sir Gervaſe Elways. Weldon, p. 93. | 

(5) The words at length, as related by Weldn, were, „ For Gcd's ſake when ſha!l 1 ſee thee again? On my Soul, I ſhall neither eat nor ſle / pe, until 
«© you come again. The Earl told him on Monday, (this being on the Friday,) for God's ſake, ſhall'l, ſhall 1? Then lolled about his Neck; then, 
for God's fake, give thy Lady this kiſs for me: In the ſame manner at the Stairs head, and ut the middle, and foot of the Stairs, p 102, 103. 

(6 He was at firſt, on Ober 18. committed to the Cuſt:dy of Dr. Mountain Dean of Weſtminſter, Camden's Ann, 

7) Wefton was tried and condemned, Ofober 19. 23. Mrs. Turner, Nowember 9+ Sir Gerwaſe Elxways, (or Helwyſſe, as he himſelf writ his own name, ) 
Nowember 16. Franklyn, November 27. Weſton was executed November 25. Ann Turner, November 14. Franklyn, about the beginning of D-comber, 
all at Tyburn. And Sir Geruaſe Ekvays on lover: bill, Næuember 20. See Truth brought to light, p. 108——159+ State-Trials, Vol. 1. Cam tes Ann. 

| | | 3 we 


W112. p. 106. 
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1615, we have other matters againſt him of a higher nature. Itis 


Velden, affirmed, Coke faid aloud one day, as he was fitting on the 
= 53-23 Bench, God knows what became of that ſiueet babe Prince 


Henry, but I know ſomewhat, and then ſtopped ſhort. This 
gave occaſion to think, he had made ſome diſcovery con- 
cerning the Prince's death (t). 0 

Simon [ Maſon] ſervant to Monſon, who had been employ- 
ed to carry a poiſoned tart to Overbury, being likewiſe 
brought before the Court, the Judge ſaid to him, Simon, 
thou hadſt a hand in this poiſoning buſineſs. No, my good 
Lord, (anſwered Simon) 1 had but one finger in it, which 
cot me all my hair and nails, He had, it ſeems, out of 
liquoriſnneſs, as he was carrying the tart, taſted with his 
finger a little of the ſyrup. This ingenuous anſwer cauſed 


him to be acquitted: for it was thought he would not have 


taſted the ſyrup, had he known it to be poiſoned. 


. N. Eli, The Trial of the Earl of Somerſet and his Counteſs was 
dort deferred to May the next year 1616 (2), but not to be obliged 
_ 97. 

3 Trials. . 

5 eg of the Trial. If we may believe Sir Anthony Weldon, Au- 
res. thor of a little Book entitled, T he Court and Character of 


to return to this affair, I ſhall relate here the circumſtances 


King James, which is properly but a Satir, the King had 
aſſured the Earl of Somerſet he ſhould not be brought to a 

Trial. For this reaſon, when George More, Lieutenant of 

the Tower came and told him, he muſt prepare for his 

Trial on the morrow, he anſwered, That poſitively he 

would not appear, unleſs he was carried by force in his 

bed. The ſame Author adds, the King being informed of 

it, ſent him word, he could not hinder his appearing be- 

fore the Judges, but would prevent the paſſing any ſen- 

7 « en-, tence upon him (3). By this artifice, ſays Weldon, the 
Gard fee. Earl was prevailed with to appear in Court, where he 

1 * pleaded in his defence from eight in the morning, till ſeven 

in the evening, when, contrary to his expectation, ſen- 

' tence of death was paſſed upon him, as guilty of Overbury's 
murder. The ſame Author ſays, the King was terribly 

uncaſy all that day, neither was he at reſt till the news 

came of his condemnation. This Author's aim, in relat- 

ing theſe and many other circumſtances, was to infinuate, 

that the King was afraid the Earl of Somerſet, to ſave his 

life, would reveal ſome ſecrets he had a mind to conceal. 

But theſe ſecrets are not explained, and probably are only 
Chimera's. If the King had feared any thing from the 

Earl of Somerſet, he would never have brought him to a 
Trial, or commanded the Judge to examine him ſtrictly. 
Nevertheleſs, though Weldon be ſatirical, and there is no 

depending upon his teſtimony, ſome truth however appears 
in what he relates, ſince the King's conduct, after the Earl 
of Semerſet's condemnation, ſhews there was in this affair 
ſome circumſtance by which he was embarraſſed. | 

The Counteſs of Somerſet being brought before the 

i ordered Court, pleaded only with a Shower of tears, which raiſed 

May 24 ſome compaſſion in her Judges, but however, hindered 

her not from being condemned to die as well as her Lord. 

Thy are re. The King granted them a reprieve, which was often re- 

len newed till the year 1621, when they had liberty to go 

dub '» and live at a Country- ſeat, without however being releaſed 

Jight, from their ſentence, At laſt, in 1624, about four months 

on. ., before the King's death, a Pardon was granted them. At- 

+ardne,” ter the Earl of Somerſet was condemned, the King gave 


Weldon, him four thouſand Pounds a year in land, which he took 
p. 120, 


The Counteſs 


. in his ſervants names. This noble preſent, the pardon 


be King's granted the Earl, notwithſtanding the curſe denounced by 
being ſu/ee- the King againſt himſelf and poſterity, if ever he pardoned 
© the guilty, his reftleflneſs during the Trial, the Note ſent 
Prirce to the chief Juſtice whilſt he was irying Sir T homas Mon- 
22 ſon, Coke's imprudent words concerning Prince Henry, and 
4 %, his diſgrace which ſoon followed, all theſe things, I ſay, 
Vindication, have given occaſion to King James's enemies to inſinuate, 
he was conſcious of ſome guilt, and they have been pleaſed to 

apply the whole to Prince Henrys death. But, beſides 

that all theſe circumſtances could at moſt only form a bare 
preſumption, who can affirm them to be all preciſely true? 

Amidſt the perpetual contrarieties in the Authors who 

write of King James I. it is hard to know diſtinctly the 


truth. Some paſs over in ſilence particulars which are 
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chiefly inſiſted upon by others, or abſolutely deny ſacts, 1615. 
which the others advance as inconteſtable. Some there are 
whoſe aim was to give a very ill idea of the manners and 
qualities of this Prince, whilſt others repreſent him as a 
very wiſe, juſt and religious King. Some penned his 
Reign while the Civil Wars raged in England, or when 
the Monarchy was changed into a Commonwealth. 
"Theſe thought to do their Country ſervice, in demonſtra- 
ting that the project of enſlaving England was begun in 
the Reign of James I. and purſued in that of Charles I. 
Others wrote after the Reſtoration of Charles II. when 
the Civil Wars were ſtiled an unnatural Rebellion, and 
when the fear of falling under an arbitrary Government 
was termed chimerical, Hence ariſes the difficulty of making 
a choice amidſt all the contrarieties between the Hiftorians, 
Unhappily the ſame parties ſtill ſubſiſt with the ſame pre- 
judices. So there is little hopes of ſeeing an impartial Hiſ- 
tory of England, ſrom the beginning of King James the 
Fir/t's Reign, to our time. Let a Hiſtorian turn which 
way ſoe ver he pleaſes, he will be looked upon as partial, by 
one or other of the two factions. This is a remark abſo- 
lutely neceſſary as well for the fact J have juſt mentioned, 
as for the whole Reign of James I. and ſtill more for the 
following. 

To finiſh what relates to the Earl and Counteſs of So- Wilſon. 
merſet, I ſhall briefly add, that their Love which had in- P. 699 · 
gaged them to commit ſuch abominable deeds, turned at 
lait to hatred, They lived together many years in one 
houſe, as ſtrangers to each other, and at laſt the Counteſs 
died of an uncommon diſeaſe (4). The Earl lived long 
enough (5) to ſee his Daughter married to the Duke of Bed- 


ferd, who had by her the Lord Rufel, beheaded in the 
Reign of Charles II. | | 1 


Arabella Stuart, Firſt-Coufin to the King, died in the Darby 
Tower the 27th of Septembr 1615, a little before the Ar ella 
Trial of the Complices of Overbury's murder. Many ſee- Nun 
ing that on occaſion of theſe Trials, Prince Henry's death p ng 
began to be talked oſ afreſh, imagined this Kinſwoman of Wilſon. 
his Majeſty might alſo be poiſoned, This is what ſome Cafe 
Hiſtorians, enemies to King James, have advanced, or at Annals. 
leaſt inſinuated, without any other foundation than this ma- if G 
licious report, grounded upon the chimerical project in the ny 
beginning of the preſent Reign, of ſetting Arabella on the Vindication 
Throne. She was daughter of Charles Stewart younger Ye King. 
Brother to Henry his Majeſty's Father. Conſequently, 

ſhe could have but very remote pretenſions to the Crowns 

of England and Scotland, which Fames enjoyed not by the 

Title of the Stewart Family, of which he was by the 


Father's ſide, but by his Mother Queen Marys right, to 


whom Arabella was only a very diſtant relation. The 


King therefore muſt have carried his ſuſpicions beyond all 
imagination, to reſolve to poiſon this relation at a time 

when there was no commotion either in E ngland or Scot- 

land, and when ſhe was actually in priſon. The cauſe of 

her diſgrace was, her privately eſpouſing without the King's 
conſent, Sir William Seymour, Grandſon of the Earl of | 
Heriford, for which the King ſent them both to the AR. Pub. 
Tower, from whence ſome time after, they made their X VI. p.) 10. 
eſcape with intent to fly into France, Seymour had the good 
fortune to eſcape, but Arabella was taken and ſhut up in 
the Tower, where ſhe died (6). 5 


The Earl of Somerſet's affair ending the diſpute between villen raw | 


the two Favorites, the Court was reſtored to its former / at Court. 
tranquillity, under the management of Villiers, who en- Welden. 
groſſed the King's affection without a Rival (7). The OO 
new Favorite behaved in much the ſame manner as his 
Predeceſſor. He ſuffered himſelf at firſt to be guided by 
ſuch as he thought wiſer and more experienced than him- 
ſelf : But in time he thought himſelf the moſt able perſon 
in the Kingdom. His firſt care was to diſmiſs by degrees 
the Earl of Somerſet's creatures, and confer the places on 
his own relations and friends. Nothing more material was 
tranſacted at Court for ſome years, except the two uſual af- 
fairs of this Reign, wherein the promotion of the new 
Favorite made no alteration, I mean the advancement of 
the Prerogative Royal, and the methods of raiſing money 


(1) He intimated as if Overbury had been concerned in Prince Henry's death, and the King in Overbury's; whereupon it was ſaid, that the King went to 
the Council-Table, and kneeling down, defired God to lay a Curſe upon him and his Poſterity for ever, if he were conſenting to Owerbury's, [in revenge for 


the Prince's,] death. Wilſon, p. 702. 


(2 The Counteſs was tried on May 24- and the Earl, May 25. both in 7/:/ftminfler-Hall; the Lord Chancellor being appointed High - Steward on that occaſion, 


See Camden's Ann. and State-Trials, and Rymer's Foed. Tom. XVI. p. 781. 


(3) Weldon fays, when More told the King, how much he was ſurprized at 


Somerſet's ſaying, he would not appear, and that the King durſt not bring him 


to a Trial, The King falls into a paſſion of Tears, and ſays, On my Soul, More, I wot not what to do; thou art a wiſe Man, belp me in this ſtrait, and thou 
ſpalt find thou doſt it for a thankful Maſter. Whereupon More aſſures the King, he would do his utmoſt to ſerve his Majefty, and leaving him, went and uſed 
the Stratagem abovementioned. This relation the Author ſays, he had from More's pwn Mouth. Court of King James, p. 115 —117- 


(4) The Reader may ſee an account of it in Wi/ſon, p. 83. or in Compl, Hift. p. 


Houle. 


7 3 
She died in Auguſt 23. 1632+ in the Lord Viſcount Walling ford'a 


(5) He died in Fuly 1645, and was buried in the Pariſh Church of St. Paul's Covent Garden. Dugdale's Baron. Vol. II. p. 426. 
(6) Sir William Seymour upon his Marriage was committed to the Tower, but Arabella was confined to her Houſe at High gate. After ſome time __ 
Pointed to meet at a certain place on the Thames, in order to fly beyond Sea. He leaving his Man in his Bed to act his part with his Keeper, got out of t 


Tower in diſguiſe, and came to tht place appointed. She, dreſſed like a young Gallant, followed him from her Houſe, but ha 
ed time, he went away, leaving word, if ſhe came, he was gone before to Dunkirk. She, full of Tears, and lagging in her flight, was a 


ing to ſtay beyond the limit - 
and ſent to 


the Tower. After her death Sir William got leave to come home, and married afterwards the Lady Frances, Siſter to the Earl of Eſſex. Wilſon, p. ca. 
(7) In the beginning of January, he was made Maſter of the Horſe, and July 7, Knight of the Garter, The King beſtowed upon him the beſt part of 


Somerſet's Eſtate. Hexwes, p. 1024, 1025» Coke, p. 88. 
No. 53. Vo I. II. 
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1616. without the Parliament. The firſt of theſe two points 
produced in the year 1616, between the King and the 
Judges a ſharp conteſt, the occaſion whereof was this. 
The King deſigning to give in Commendam a vacant: 
Bis ans Hoe Church (1), it was diſputed in the Court of Common-Pleas, 
Juazes c- not only whether the King might give a Commendam to a 
cerning tbe Biſhop, either before or after his Conſecration, but alſo 
15-19% whether Commendams were to be granted without neceſſity, 
p. 19. The chief Juſtice of the Common-Pleas finding the caſe 
C.md. Arne difficult to be decided, defired to have it farther argued by 
all the Judges, as is uſually done in nice points. The 
King, who was at Roy/ton, being informed of it, com- 
manded his Attorney-General [ Bacon] to ſignify by Let- 
ters to all the Judges, that they thould defer the determina- 
tion of the affair till his return, Notwithſtanding this or- 
der, the Judges met and argued the caſe, After which, 
they unanimouſly ſigned a writing, declaring they could 
not obey the King's order, becauſe they were ſworn to 
have no regard to the King's orders or letters, in matters 
concerning private perſons (2). The King, exaſperated at 
their proceedings, writ them, that it was not his intent to 
ſtop the courſe of Juſtice, but however he would not en- 
dure, that under colour of determining caſes between pri- 
vate perſons, they ſhould attack the Pierogative Royal, or 
T hat any Perſon ſhould be allowed to diſpute or argue on that 
head : That the argument drawn from their oath was im- 
pertinent, ſince the oath was enjoined by the Kings his 
Predeceſſors, only to prevent the importunities of Suitors 
ſto the Prince,] and not to give the Judges authority to 
determine in points of Prerogative. He concluded with a 
peremptory command, not to proceed 2¼ they had conſulted 
him. 

It muſt be obſerved, that in this letter, the King ſup- 
poſed two or three Principles, which neither the. Judges, 
nor the generality of the Nation did admit. The firſt, 
that no perſon had a right to argue concerning the extent 
of his Prerogative, {ſince the Judges of the Realm, being 
conſidered as middle Perſons between the King and People, 
were alone to decide, and commonly did decide the queſ- 
tions on this head. The ſecond principle was, that the 

_ oath taken by the Judges at their admittance into their 
office, was enjoined by the Kings his Predeceſſors, to avoid 
the ſollicitations of Suitors, whereas it was the common 
opimon that the Power aſcribed to the Judges to diſobey 
the King's Letters, was given them by the whole Nation 
repreſented in Parliament (3). The third principle was, 
that nothing ought to be decided (4) without conſulting 
him, that is to ſay, their determination was to be founded 
upon what he ſhould himſelf enjoin. People for the moſt 
part aſh» med, the King would thereby eſtabliſh a new Pre- 

| rogative unheard of n England. of | | 

Cui; The King heu g returned to London, ſent for all the Judges 
geld tothe Council-t abie, and reprimanded them ſeverely. He 

Jevour Fele told them among other things, that ſince his acceſſion to 
Aas, the Crown of England, he had obſerved that the Counſel- 
p. 17. Jors at the Bar (5), took the liberty to argue the extent 

of the Prerogative-Royal, which on that pretence, was 
trampled upon, and it was the Judges buſineſs to bridle 
this inſolence in their reſpective Courts. Then ſpeaking 
of the order he had ſent them, he imperiouſly told them, 
there was no reaſon that could excuſe their non-compli- 
ance (6). The King's manner of expreſſing himſelf ter- 
rified the Judges, who choſe rather to give way than reſiſt 
him to his face, Coke alone conſtantly maintained, that 
the King's order being contrary to Law, they were not to 
blame tor refuſing to obey it. Whereupon the King ſaid 


Diſpute be 


Nocen the 


Annals, 


P 17. 
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with ſome emotion, whether they had done well or ill, 
he would not ſuffer his Prerogative to be conteſted. In Oy 
fine, the Judges being withdrawn, the Council unanimoufi 
determined the caſe in favour of the King (7), 4 
This affair made great noiſe among the People. They 5: 
who were already prejudiced againſt the King, ſaid, it — 2 
evident he intended to reign with an abſolute power: That ; 
not only he contemned the determinations of the Judges 
but would not ſo much as endure that his Prerogative ſhould | 
be argued, and pretended to be ſole Judge of the extent of 
his own authority, But others admired his courage in 
maintaining the Prerogatives of the Crown. v 
It was not long before Ce felt the effects of the King's cy 
wrath. The Chief Juſtice having brought a complaint in 3 
the Star- Chamber againſt the Lord Chancellor E!/-Gners Vin 
concerning an Oider iſſued out of the Court of Chancer ; des 
and having loſt his Cauſe(8), wherein he was accuſed. Aua. 
1. Of having wrongfully attacked the Lord Chancellor (9). 
2, Of having [when Attorney-General] concealed a Sin 
tute of twelve thouſand pounds due to the King from the 
late Lord-Chanceilor Hatton. 3. Of having ſaid in open 
Court, that his Majeſty was labouring to overthrow the 
Common-Law of England. 4. Of having behaved ver 
inſolently to the King, in the caſe of Commendans 
The Lord Treaſurer upbraided him likewiſe before the 
Council, for ſuffering his coachman to drive him bare- 
headed, a Privilege not granted even to the Lord Chan- 
cellor himſelf, As the King was diſpleaſed with him, this 
was ſufhcient to turn him out of his place, which was 
given to Sir Henry Montague. Coke was extremely well Hon 
verſed in the Common Laws of England, of which he H 
wrote a Book highly eſteemed, and which is daily cited 
in the Courts of Juſtice, and the High- Court of Parlia- 
ment (10). But as he was one of thoſe who ſuſpected 
the King of aſpiring to arbitrary Power, and thought it 
his duty to oppoſe it, he could not be agreeable. to the 
Ct. | | 85 | 
Preſently aſter, the Lord Chancellor Elleſmere being 75 L 
taken ſo ill, as to deſpair of being able to continue the C 
functions of his Office, deſired the King to confer it on 88 


another (11). But the King, without granting his requeſt, da 


ſent for the Seal, telling him, he would himſelf be his n, 


O. 


Deputy. And indeed, he kept the Great-Seal till Elleſ- oy 


mere's death, which was not till March the next year. 


After that, Sir Francis Bacon, Attorney-General, was made Bin i 
Lord Keeper, and then Chancellor. He was a man of % Lend 
great abiliries, as appears in his works, but a ſervile flat- Wake: 
terer, Cringing to thoſe who were in favour, and very Ann:ls 
haughty to ſuch as he believed he ſhould not want (12). Wales, 
Prince Charles the King's only ſ. n 
Prince Charles the King's only fon, was created this 5,7 
year (13) Prince of Males, with the uſual ſolemnities. The Chora 
King thought of marrying him, but it was not eaſy to find oe 


"7 © |: Prin: 
a Princeſs fit for him. There was never a Proteſtant week 


Princeſs of royal extraction in Europe, and his Father could Norembcr 4. 
not reſolve to marry him to any but a King's daughter. _ 8415 
Several of his Predeceſſors had not been ſo difficult: but i 
for his part, he was extremely nice on this occaſion, He Wit 
would have thought it a diſparagement to the Prince his“ 
Son to marry the Daughter of any German Prince; He P. Ky 
choſe rather, contrary to all the rules of good policy, to nana? 3 
ſeek him a wife in a Houſe ſworn enemy to the Proteſtant Prite 7 


Religion, than to marry him to one of his own Religion, Wale tes 


who was not royally deſcended. This infatuation, if I berry 


may be allowed the expreſſion, is to be conſidered as the P.,. 
ſource of the reſt of the occurrences of this Reign, and of Wil» 


all the vexations James had to endure, as well from 


(1) Rapin by miſtzke ſays, a vacant Biſhoprick. When a Parſon or Vitar is made a Biſhop, there is a Ceſſion of his Benefice by the Promotion: But if 
the King gives him Power to retain his Benefice, he is ſaid to hold it in Commendam. . | | 
(2) They told the King their Oath was, That in caſe any Letters come to them contrary to Law, they are not to obey them, but to proceed to Juſtice. Annals, 


20rd 111, and 25 Henry VIII. Annals, p. 17. 


p. 17. 7 
(3) The Judges themſelves in their anſwer to the King's Order by the Attorney-General, built their Non - compliance upon two Acts of Parliament, 25 Ed- 


(4) In matters of Prerogative. See the King's Letter, Annals, p. 17, 
(5) And in the Parliament-Houſe. Annals, p. 17. 


(6) Ke told them, deferring upon juſt and neceſſary Cauſe, was not delaying of fe and therefore bis Order was not againſt Law, or their Oath, But 
$ 


Chiet Juſtice Coke affirmed, that his Majetty's ſtay was a delay of Juſtice. Anna | | 
(7) That the King's deſiring the Judges to ſtop Proceedings till they had conſulted him, was not againſt the Judges Oath, or the Common-Law. As to 


, P· 18. 


Commendams, it was agreed by the Judges, not to draw the King's Power into doubt. Annalt, p. 18. 

(8) Sir Edward Cole, having it ſeems, determined a Cauſe at Common-Law, (in which the chief witneſs for the Plaintiffs was made drunk by the Defen- 
dauts, and thereby rendered incapable of appearing,) the Plaintiffs thinking themſelves injured, brought the Buſineſs into Chancery: The. Defendants refuſed to 
obey the Orders ot that Court; whereupon the Lord Chancellor for Contempt committed them to Priſon. They petitioned againſt him in the Star-Chamber, 
the Lord Chief Juſtice joining with them, and threatning the Chancellor with a Præmunire. The Chancellor applies to the King, who ſent to Sir Francis 
Bacon, Sir Henry Montague, &c. to ſearch for Precedents of ſuch as complaim d in Chancery, and were relieved according to Equity, - after Judgment at Com- 


mon Law 


They returned anſwer, That it had been the conſtant Practice ewer ſince Henry the Seventh's time, after Judgment at Common-Law, and many 


times atter Execution. Upon which Coke was worſted, and brought upon his E:nees at the Council-Table. Wilſon, p. 704+ 


(9) This was the whole Caule. 


The reſt of the Articles were added to it ta order to humble him. Mon, p. 705. | 


(10) He wrote In/titutes, or A Comment on Littleton, ſeveral Volumes of R4 ports, &c. He is accuſed of diſcovering too much Paſſion and Prejudice on the 
Bench, and of acting the part of a Pleader rather than a Judge. His Pleadizigs at the Trial of Sir Walter Raleigh, ſhew, to his eternal Infamy, that he 
coul- 1t ny time talk an innocent Perſon to death; for there never was ſeen ſu ch a heap of Inſolence, and hard Names, See State-Trials, Vol. I. p. 205, Tc, 


Wilſon, p. 705. , 
ii, ic was on November 7. this year created Viſcount Brackley, 


As wag alſo on the ſame day William Knowles, Viſcount Walling ford; and Sir Philip 


Sta nbp:, Baron of Shelford. Howes, p. 1026. Weldon ſays, Villiers cauſed the Seal to be taken from Egerton, becauſe he would not give way to his exorbitant 


defires, p. 125. 


(12) Weldon ſays, Villiers ſent this Meſſage to Bacon when he was made Lo rd- Keeper: That he knew him to be a Man of excellent Parts, but wit hal of a 
baſe and ungratciul Temper, and an arrant Knave, apt in his Proſperity to ruin any that had raiſed him from Adverfity z yet knowing how fit an Inſtrument 
he was for him, he had obtained him the Seals; but with this Aſſurance, ſhouild he ever requite him as he had done ſome others, he would caſt him down a6 


much below Scorn, as he had now raiſed him above any Honour he could eviir have expected, p. 125, 126. 


(13) The firſt of November, Others ſay, the fourth» Rapin. 
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Book XVIII. 


1616. Foreigners as his own Subjects. It may be farther added, 
that this made him better khown than before, and in a 
manner not to his advantage. He would have married his 
eldeſt Son Prince Henry, to Anne of Auſtria, who after- 
wards eſpouſed Lewis XIII. King of France: but having 
at laſt diſcovered, that the Court of Spain carried on the 
negotiation only to amuſe him, he gave over his deſign. 

ranklin's The French King's marriage being ſolemnized this year 
Annals: 1616, James ſent Ambaſſadors to France and Spain to 
Won. congratulate the two Kings. The Lord Hay a Scotchman 
was choſen for the French Embaſly (1), and the Lord' 
Roſs for the Spaniſh. They had both orders to ſound the 
two Courts concerning the Prince of Males's marriage, 
with the Princeſs eldeſt Siſter of Lewis XIII. or with the 
Infanta Maria, Daughter of Philip III. The Lord Hay 
quickly found, his negotiation would be fruitleſs, ſince the 
Princeſs of France was already promiſed to the Prince of 
Piedmont, Son to the Duke of Savyy. | 
Uhle: Whilſt theſe things were in agitation, and before the 
fr the pa Lord Roſs's arrival in Spain, Sir Fehn Digby, his Majeſty's 
rf: 12% Ambaſſador to Philip III. writ to the King, that the Duke 
Ann s, 9 8 
1. 36. of Lerma had made an overture of a Marriage between the 
pihworth, Infanta Maria and the Prince of Vales, and defired pri- 
T. IF. vate Inſtructions on that head. He adviſed him however 
not to break off the negotiation with France, for fear the 
Duke of Lerma's offer ſhould be an artifice to render him 
Annals, ſuſpected to the Proteſtants. James could the leſs doubt of 
8 Dizby's ſuſpicion being well grounded, as Sir Dudley Carle- 
| ton his Ambaſiador at the Hague had told him, that to 
weaken the good intellizence between him and the Sates- 
General, a report was ſpread, that the Prince of J/ales's 
marriage with the Infanta of Spain was on foot, and now 
far advanced. But he took no notice of this intelligence. 
Tee Spanith On the contrary, he ſent orders to Sir John Digby to be- 
15 % of gin the negotiation with Spain. At the ſame time, [Don 
Luſbworth, Diego di Sarmientos] Count Gondemar, the Spaniſh Ambaſ- 
J. U 5.2. fador in Engiand, received a Commiſſion to treat with the 
King concerning the marriage. | 
8 After James had taken this reſolution, he could not con 
3 ceal his extreme defire to accompliſh this marriage. Hence 
bom X he gave occaſion to the Spaniard, who had then no deſign 
u!hwortn, 
' wiſhed to conclude it to his ſatisfaction, and to draw from 
his readineſs, conſiderable advantages for the Houſe of 
Auſtria and the Catholick Religion. By means of this ſame 
deſire it was, that Count Gondemar, a man of great abi- 
Hties, ſo infinuated himſelf into the King's favour, that 
for many years he cauſed him to do almoſt whatever he 
pleaſed, by putting him in fear that the marriage would 
miſcarry, if the Spaniſb Court was not managed. We 
may judge of the policy of that Court, by the length of 
this negotiation, which was made to laſt ſeven years. At 
fiſt, the Spaniard intended only to hinder King James 
from concerning himſelf in the war of Cleves, and athſt- 
ing the Proteſtant Princes. But afterwards, a more im- 
portant affair made it his intereſt more than ever to amuſe 
the King of England, and to keep him at a bay. 
Th King's Certainly Fames's conduct, who in ſome men's opinion 
1 paſſes for the Solomon of his age, was very extraordinary. 


meddled not with any foreign affairs. He beheld, without 
concern, France openly labouring the deſtruction of the 
Huguenots, and the Houſe of Auſtria forming projects to 

enſlave all Europe, and daily increaſing in power, to the juſt 

dread of the reſt of the States, and eſpecially the Proteſtant. 

| Moreover, he expreſſed a ſtrong deſire to be allied to that 
Houſe, by a marriage which could not but be prejudicial to 

the eſtabliſhed Religion of England, In ſhort, if his ma- 
nagement at home be examined, the capacity, the great 
wiſdom he thought himſelf bleſſed with will no where ap- 

ce, pear. Without any war upon his hands, he had conſumed 
355 immenſe ſums, and alienated almoſt all the Crown-Lands, 
to enrich a dozen of Engliſh and Scotch Favorites, who 

had never done him any conſiderable ſervice. The Earl 

of Somerſet had, before his diſgrace, amaſſed two hundred 
thouſand pounds in Money, Plate and Jewels, beſides nine- 

teen thouſand Pounds a year in Land, though he had been 

but. five years in favor (2). The Earl of Salisbury, younger 

Son to the Lord Burleigh, who had no eſtate but what he 


above 190,000. Ceke's Detect. p. 85. 


J. p. 10. 


T. I. to treat ſeriouſly of this affair, to feign that he paſſionately 


Under colour of being at Peace with all the world, he 
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derived from the Crown, had left his Son as rich as any 1616, 
Peer in the Kingdom. The Earl of Northampton, younger 
brother of the late Duke of Vorfall, had built a ſtately 
Palace in London (4), ſince called Northumberland-Houje, 
and left a vaſt inheritance to his nephew the Earl of Arun- 
del, tho' he had little or nothing from his Family. The 
Earl of Sit, youngett Son of the Duke of Nerfolk, had 
built a country Seat, which coſt above two hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, and he did not, as may be judged, expend 
his whole ſubſtance'on this ſtructure (4). Ihe Duke of 


Lenox, the Earl of Dunbar, the Lord Hay, had remitted 


great ſums into Scotland, and Sir Henry Rich, afterwards 
Earl of Holland, though a younger Son, had found means 

to raiſe an immenſe Eſtate. Amidit all theſe Favorites ſo 
rich and powerful, the King was in extreme want, con- 
tinually giving more than he could afford, and running 
into needleſs expences, without ever regulating his T'rea- 
ſury, To all this was added a new Favorite, who be- Coke. 
ing no leſs greedy than the reſt, was alſo to be inriched, e 5 
and had a numerous Kindred, whom he did not mean to 
leave in want (5). Another effect of the King's great 
wiſdom was, to quarrel with his Parliament, in ſuppert of 
a Prerogative which he would have carried higher than any 
of his Predeceſſors, and thereby put himſelf under a neceſ- 
ſity of uſing means to raiſe money, which could not but 
alienate from him the love of his People. Laſtly, let us 
add his weakneſs, in ſuffering himſelf always to be fo 
governed by his Favorites, that he could not, or would 
not, fee but with their eyes. At the time I am now 
ſpeaking of, his Cabinet-Council conſiſted ſolely of the 
new Favorite, a young man without experience, through 
whoſe hands never any affair of moment had paſſed, and 
who, notwithſtanding, thought himſelf the moſt able man 
in the Kingdom (6). The Earl of Sz was more verſed 
in affairs, though he was never counted a great genius : 
but he was now upon the decline of his Favour, Villiers 
being far from ſupporting the Earl of Somerſet's Father-in- 
Law. Bacon, Lord-Keeper, was well verſed in the Laws 


of the Land, and capable of giving gobd advice: but he 


made it his whole ſtudy to adapt himſelf to the King's hu- 
mour, and make his court to the Favorite. 


* 


© The only affair which then employed the King and his f 37" b. 
Miniſters, was to find money, and in plenty too, other- „I, 


ary-To wks 


wiſe the King would have led a fad life. But all means V e 141r4 


ſeemed to have been exhauſted, and a Parliament could 4% 3 
not ſafely be called, the wound of the impriſoned Mem- coke. 


bers being ſtill too freſh to hope it was yet cloſed, Mean p. 83. _ 
while, the Treaty of the Prince of Waless marriage with Ae 


the Infanta, procured the King an unexpected ſupply. n 


Queen Elizabeth had ſettled, with the States of the United- 
Provinces, the arrears they owed her, amounting to eight 
millions of Florins. This ſum was due to Fames, as Eli- 
Zabeth's ſucceſſor. The States would have paid the debt 
long ſince, had they not found their account in remaining 
debtors to England, becauſe they thereby engaged that 


Kingdom to ſupport them. But after the twelve years 


Truce was concluded, the face of affairs was altered. The 
States no longer wanted the King's protection, and be- 
ſides, he held in their Provinces, places Which gave him 
opportunity to treat them with haughtineſs, as he had 
done in the affair of Vorſtius. It was therefore time for 
them to recover theſe places, ſince they had not the ſame 
intereſt now to leave them in the King's hands, when their 
dread of Spain was very much leſſened by the Truce. 
But the ſum they were to pay was ſo conſiderable, that 
they waited a favorable opportunity to procure them ſome 
abatement, This opportunity offering not till the preſent 
year 1616, they embraced it more eagerly, as they were 
under an urgent neceflity to withdraw their Towns from 
the Engliſh. The King treating of his Son's marriage Ruſbwortly 
with the Infanta, it was to be feared, the reſtitution of © P. 
theſe towns, to which the Spaniards laid claim, would be 
one of the Articles of the marriage Treaty, eſpecially as a 
Clauſe in the Treaty of 1604, between England and Spain, 
gave them juſt cauſe to fear. On the other hand, the pre- 
ſent juncture was favorable to them, becauſe the King's 
coffers were quite 1 . and there was no likelihood of 
his venturing to call a Parliament, by reaſon of the peo- 
ple's diſcontent. All the difficulty therefore was to order 


(1) This was one of the moſt magnificent Embaſſies recorded in Hiſtory. Among other things, the Lord Hay, at his publick Entry into Paris, had his 
Herſe ſhod with Silver Shoes lightly tacked on; and when he came over-againſt Houſes or Balconies, where Perſons, or Beauties, of eminency were, his 
Horſe prancing in humble reverence, flung his Shoes away, which the ſurrounding Mob ſcrambled for; then one of his train, out of a velvet Bag took others, 
and tack'd them on; which laſted till he came if the next Troop E 2 e 4 704. | . 

(2) Three hundred thouſand pound came to the Crown upon ays Oſborn, 30. ; : . ; | 

5 And alſo how Hoſpitals _ at Riſing in Norfolk, for twelve poor 2 * a Governeſsz a ſecond at Clun in Sbrepſpire, for the ſame number of 
Men; the third at Greenwich in Kent, for a Governor, and twenty poor Almſmen. Howes, p. 10122 : d 
| (4) Audley - Inn in Eſſer, the nobleſt Structure next to Hampton (fays Coke) ever built by any Subject in England, which by modern Eſtimates coſt 


The Lord Clarendon obſer That Villiers exalted almoſt all of his own numerous Family and Dependents, whoſe greateſt merit was their Alliance to 
Al which only offended he antiont Nobility, and the People of all Conditions, who ſaw the Flowers ot the Crown every day fading, and withered J. 
Whili the Demeſas and Revenues thereof were ſacrificed to the enriching of a private Family ſcarce ever heard of before to the Nation, and the expences of - 
the Ceurt ſo vaſt and unlimited, that they had a fad Proſpect of that Poverty and Neceſſity, which afterwards befel the Crown, almoſt to the ruin of it, 


(6) Gondemar is (aid to tell King James in Raillery, That he vat the wviſeſt Prince in Chriſtendom, to make Priuy- Coun ſalluri ſage at the Age of Twenty -oney 
| oY bis Maſter the King of Spain could not do till Sixty. Sir E. Peyton, p. 42. 
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1616. it ſo, that the offer of reſtoring the Towns ſhould come 
from the King himſelf, becauſe, in that caſe, the States 
might pretend inability to pay ſo large a ſum, and that 
would naturally lead to a negotiation for an abatement of 
the debt. So, to bring the King to this point, they ceaſed 
for a time to pay the Garriſons of the places in poſſeſſion 
of the Engliſh; though, till then, they had punctually 
executed the Treaty which obliged them to pay them. 
The Garriſons complained, and the States, without how- 
ever refuſing payment, found ſeveral pretences to defer it. 
This delay conſtrained the Engliſh forces, who were with- 


out money, to apply to the King, who was not in condi- 


tion to ſatisfy them. He complained to the States, who 

anſwered with great moderation, inſiſting upon the ill-ſtate 

of their affairs, by reaſon of their vaſt expence during the 

war. In a word, this affair did not end, and the Engliſb 

Garriſons ftill remained without pay. At laſt, Caron the 

Dutch Envoy in England, intimated as of himſelf, to ſome 

one of the Miniſters, that he believed, if the King would 

offer to reſtore the Towns in his poſſeſſion, the States would 

do their utmoſt to diſcharge the whole debt, by borrow- 

ing money at a high intereſt, This intimation produced 

the deſired effect. The King having no money, and ſeeing 

a near proſpe& of drawing from the States a large ſum, 

which the Courtiers had already devoured in their thoughts, 

readily determined to ſurrender the cautionary Towns. 

Purſuant to this reſolution, he writ to the States, T hat he 

knew them to be his good friends and confederates, both in 

point of Religion and Policy (1), therefore he apprebended not 

the leaſt fear of difference between them : In contemplation 

whereof, if they would have their Towns again, he would 

willingly ſurrender them. Upon this Letter, they ſent 

Penſionary Barnevelt to the King, who ſo artfully manag- 

_ ed this affair, that they were diſcharged for two millions 

ſeven hundred twenty eight thouſand Florins, in lieu of 

Cabala. eight millions, which they had promiſed to pay to Eliza- 

. . 1 b:th, beſides eighteen years intereſt, By this agreement, 

— 0-4 the Cautionary Towns were delivered to the States the 
14th of June 1616 (2), | | 

Refleions They who were not pleaſed with the Court, greatly 


= ve tho King's cenſured this Treaty, which robbed the Crown of England 


 dijadwuan + 


= of the advantage of holding the United-Provinces in a ſort 
a2 of ſubjection (3). It was ſaid, that indeed Elizabeth was 
bound to reſign theſe places, upon payment of the ſums ſhe 

had advanced: but there was no neceſſity to reſtore them 

for much leſs: That there was the leſs occaſion to haften 


this reſtitution, as the Garriſons were not maintained by 


the Crown; and if the States neglected to perform their 
agreement with the Queen, the King ſhould have made 

them ſenſible they had not done it with impunity. Theſe 

things were not for the King's honour, and his proceedings 

on this occaſion could at moſt but confirm to him the title 

of Pacifick (4), which he affected above all others. But 

it was much worſe, when it was ſeen in a very ſhort 

ſpace, that the money paid by the States was vaniſhed, 

without a poſſibility to gueſs what was become of it. 'T he 

King had paid none of his debts: the Navy was ſuffered to 

decay, for want of money to repair it; and nothing had 

been ſent to his army in Ireland, which had not received 

one penny for ſeveral years, and whoſe wants had ſerved 

fr pretence to treat with the States. | 

The L:rd At length it was diſcovered, that the Lord Treaſurer 
Treaſurer is Suffolk had converted to his own uſe good part of the 


accuſed of 


Mi ſmanage- money received from the Cautionary Towns. The fa- 


ment. vorite miſſed not this opportunity to ruin a man, whom 
Wilſon, he could not conſider as his friend, ſince he was father-in- 
Anna, Jaw to the Earl of Somerſet. The Lord Treaſurer was there- 
Jn. re Oe - wrap" ranger, of ſundry miſdemeanors 
ORD. in the exerciſe of his office, and eſpecially of having kept 
Cams. Aba. for himſelf great part of the e en Fa of * 2 
landers. Sir Edward Coke, who was reſtored to his place, 

or had another (5), was his Accuſer. He aggravated his 
miſdemeanors, his extortions, his miſmanagement of the 

King's treaſures, his boldneſs to apply them to his own uſe, 

the corruptions of his Counteſs, who took bribes with both 
hands, the artifices of his Deputy Bingley (6), to enſnare 

ſuch as had buſineſs with his maſter. After that, he cited 


many precedents of Treaſurers, who in former Reigns 


(1) Though, as Cole obſerves, the Religion of the Dutch was Preſpytery, which the King hated, nor did ever imitate their Policy, Vol. I. p. 91. 


Coke's Detect. 


(2) Robert Sidney Viſcount Liſle was Governor of Uliſhing or Fluſhing, and Sir Horace Vere of the Briel. The Commiſſion directed to them for the de- 
livery of thoſe Places bears date, May 22. Rymer's Fad. Tom. XVI. p. 784, Sc. They, and the reſt of the Exgliſp Officers in thoſe Towns had 13900 8 
diſtributed among them in recompence for the loſs of their Places. State of the Revenue, p. 71+ 54 

(3) The Cautionary Towns being Fluſbing, Rammekins, and the Briel, were deemed the Keys to the three famous Rivers, the Sc held, the Rhine, and 
the Maeſe. ) Rex Pacificus. | ; 


£ (S) The King was fo far reconciled to him, as to call him to the Council-Board in September 1617, He had not his Place again. Wilſon, p. 705. 


Coke, P- 89. 
amden's Ann. 


(6) Sir Jobn Bingley was one of the Tellers of the Exchequer. Sir Francis Bacon, in his Speech upon this occaſion, wittily obſerves, That the Countes 
of Suffolk kept the Shop, and Sir Jobn Bingley, her Officer, cried what do you lack? Wilſon, p. 705» 


(7) He died October 27, 1617, Camden's Ann, 
($) See the Speech at length in King James's Works, p. 54 


9. 1 8 | "oY 
(9) He farther ſays, © The abſolute Prerogative of the Crown is no Subject for the Tongue of a Lawyer, nor is lawful to be diſputed. It is Atheiſm and 
| 5 Blaſphemy to diſpute what — can do : Good Cbriſtians content themſelwes 2. bis 3 Will. So it is Preſumption and bigb Contempt in a Subje& #0 


/ 


Works, P» 557. 


King to ſettle the Law of God, and his Judges to in- 


bar, who meddled with ſuch matters. That which 


c Jawful to be diſputed; for that is to wade into the weak- 


ſpute wvbat 4 King can do or ſay, that a King cannot do this er that, but reft in that which is the King's revealed Will in bis Law,” King Jane's 


of ENGLAND. Vol. Il. 


had been puniſhed for flighter crimes than thoſe. of the 
Earl of Suffelk, and ſhewed the dangerous conſequences 
reſulting from the ill adminiſtration of the Treaſurerſhip, 
when it was not managed by uncorrupt perſons. If the 
Lord Treaſurer had caſt himſelf upon the King's mercy, 
he would have been eaſily acquitted. But he ſtrove to 1% + 5 
juſtify himſelf, and not doing it to the ſatisfaction of his 39,0, 
Judges, he was fined thirty thouſand pounds, and con- 
demned to impriſonment during the King's pleaſure, and 
Bingley was fined two thouſand pounds, Till the King Ana, 
ſhould make choice of a Treaſurer, that office was exe- P. 22. 
cuted by Commiſſioners, the firſt of whom was Sir Henry 
Montague, the favorite's creature. | 

The Earl of Suffolk was not the only ſacrifice to Yilliers's oller aus. 
policy, who by degrees removed Somerſet's creatures, Sir Se 4 Cart, 
John Bennet, Judge of the Prerogative Court, was turned 
out, and fined twenty thouſand pounds. Sir Henry Ye- 
verton the King's Attorney alſo loft his place, as well as 
ſeveral others whom it is needleſs to mention. Secreta 
IWinwod dying about this time (7), Sir Robert Naunton a Win. 
Proteſtant, and Sir George Calvert a Papiſt, were made Camd. An, 
Secretaries. | | 

The tranquillity enjoyed by the King, might have been 7% Ky i 
deemed perfect, if the fear of his Prerogative's being at- J P 
tacked, had not continually diſturbed his repoſe. In vaiñ 88 
did he preach and advance his Principles upon all occaſions, 
he had the misfortune to be regarded by none but his 
Courtiers and immediate Dependants. For this reaſon he 
durſt not call a Parliament, knowing the Commons did 
not allow of his maxims. He ſeems to have thought it 
pure ignorance in the Engliſb, and that by a frequent re- 
petition of the Sovereign's Prerogatives, he ſhould at length 
ſucceed in convincing them of the truth of his Principles. 
This he took occaſion to do in June this year, in a ſolemn 
aſſembly held in the Star- Chamber, on pretence of making 
known his deſign to correct certain abuſes crept into the 
Courts of Juſtice, He made a very long Speech, full of 
diviſions and ſubdiviſions, according to his cuſtom, and 
took for his Text theſe words of Pſalm Ixxii. 1. Give 
thy judgments ta the King, O God, and thy righteouſneſs to the 
King's Son (8). | | 85 5 


1616. 


| 
1 


He begins with ſaying, © The literal ſenſe of theſe words Te K 
runs upon David and Solomon, godly and wiſe ; the . 
myſtical upon God and Chriſt, juſt and righteous ; and Chamber. 
from this imitation all Governments, eſpecially Monar- Al 
chies, have been eſtabliſhed. Kings fit in the throne of 5 
God, and thence all judgment is derived, from the King Works. 
«© to the Magiſtrates, not privative but cumulative, So by f 54% 
the counſel of Jethro to Moſes, the Judges were deputed 
< for eaſier queſtions, the more profound left to Moſes ; 
« and in this manner all Chriſtian Kings govern, whereby 
appears the near conjunction betwen God and the King 
cc upward, and the King and the Judges downward ; the 


cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 


ce terpret the Law of the King.“ | 

Then he teaches the Judges their duty in adminiſtring 
juſtice ; and after 2 upon many common places, he 
proceeds to the limits preſcribed them: Incroach not upon 
&« the Prerogative ; deal not in difficult queſtions, before you 
& conſult with the King and Council, for fear of wounding 
e the King through the ſides of a private perſon.” Where- 
upon he takes occaſion to commend ſome of the Judges 
for rebuking the popular humour of certain pleaders at the 


e concerns (ſays he) the myſtery of the King's power, is not 


* nv of Princes, and to take away the myſtical reverence 
that belongs to thoſe who ſit in the throne of God (g).“ 
After having run through, and given his opinion con- 
cerning the ſeveral Courts of Judicature, he goes on, It 
<« is the duty of Judges to puniſh ſuch as ſeek to deprave 
<« the King's Courts, and therefore it was an odious and 
c inept Speech in Mſiminſter-Hall, to ſay, that a Premu- 
« ire lay againſt the Court of Chancery. I mean not that 
ec the Chancery ſhould exceed its limits, but the King only is 
to correct it, and none elſe; and therefore I was greatly 
5 abuſed in that attempt: and for that reaſon commanded, 


He took for his Motto, Beati pacific. 


« that | 


Court, 


Ann, 


git 


U if 


a · 


1616. 


Book XVIII. 


de that no man hettafter preſume to ſue a Pramunire 
« againſt that Court.“ | 

He ſpeaks afterwards of the Star-Chamber, and ſays, 
« Ag a Star is a glorious creature, next in place to the 
« Angels ; fo this Court is the moſt glorious of all Courts, 
« conſiſting of [Privy-Counſellors,] Judges, Peers of the 
„ Realm, and Biſhops, and conſequently the learning of 
« both divine and human Law, the experience and prac- 
« tice of Government, are conjoined together in the pro- 
c ceedings of this Court. He added, I have laboured to 


gather articles, like an Index . Le of novelties 


e crept into the Law; look to Plawden's Caſes, and if 
« you find it not there, away with it.“ 

hen he addrefles himſelf to the Auditory, and gives 
them advice with reſpect to the Law-ſuits that were car- 
rying on in the ſeveral Courts. He chiefly adviſes them 
<< in their Pleas, not to preſume to meddle with things againſ? 
« the King's Prerogative or Honour : If they do, the Judges 


„ will puniſh them; and in caſe the Judges do not, he 


«< muſt puniſh both them and the Judges. Plead not, 


„continues he, upon new puritanical ſtrains, that make 


« all things popular, but keep you within the antient limits 
« of Pleas,” | 

In ſpeaking of Recuſants, that is, thoſe who refuſed to 
be of the Church of England, he ſays, ** There are three 
« forts: The firſt are they, who inforced by Law, come 
< now and then to Chureh ; theſe are formal to the Law, 
ce but falſe to God (1). The ſecond ſort are they that 
« have their conſcience miſled, and therefore refuſe to come 
“ to Church, but otherwiſe live as peaceable ſubjects (2). 
«© The third ſort are practiſing Recuſants, who force their 
« Servants and "Tenants to be of their opinion, theſe are 
« men of pride and preſumption (3). He adds, I can love 
cc the perſon of a Papiſt ſo born and bred, but an apoſtate 
c Papift I hate; ſuch deſerve ſevere puniſhment (4). I 


«© confeſs I am loth to hang a Prieſt only for his Religion, 


&« and ſaying Maſs ; but if they refuſe the Oath of Allegi- 
« ance, I leave them to the Law.” 138 

He concludes his long Speech with exhorting the Judges 
to countenance the Clergy againſt the Papiſts and Puri- 


. tans, adding, God and the King will reward their zeal. 


Remark on | 


this Speech, 


It is eaſy to obſerve, as well in this as in the King's 
other Speeches in publick, and on ſundry occaſions, three 


principal deſigns which he had ever in view. The firſt 
was, to eſtabliſh the Prerogative Royal according to his 


own principles. The ſecond, to intimate, that the Papiſts 
were not to be moleſted, provided they lived peaceably, 


and took the oath of Allegiance, The third was, to ex- 


preſs his hatred of the Puritans, and to create the ſame 


_ averſion for them in the People. But it would be a great 


_ miſtake 


Villiers i. 
made Earl 


cf Bucking- 


ham. 
Howes, 


1647, 
Account of 


the Arche 

tiſup of 

Spalato. 

Wilſon, 

p. 707. 
owes. 

p. 1026, 


 ingham. 


 Hmoes, p. 1025, 


to aſcribe this hatred to their refuſing to allow 
of the Surplice, the Croſs in Baptiſm, kneeling at the 
Communion. Theſe were not the things that rendered 
them odious in his ſight. He fancied their principles with 
reſpe& to Church-Government, led them to be enemies to 
Monarchy. For this reafon, all Arguments againſt the 
extent of the Royal Prerogative ſeemed to 'him to be 
founded on Puritanical principles. 

On the 27th of Auguſt the King created Sir George 
Villiers, Baron of Whadden and Viſcount Villiers (5), and 
on the 1 of Fanuary following, he was made Earl of Buck- 

In the beginning of the year 1617, arrived in England 
Marco Antonio de Dominis(6), Archbiſhop of Spalato in 
Dalmatia, who was come to profeſs the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion in the communion of the Church of England. As 
he was a man advanced in years, and very corpulent, it 
was readily believed, no other motive but that of Religion 


and Conſcience could have induced him to undertake fo 
long a voyage, and quit his Archbiſhoprick. He preached 


and writ againſt the Romiſb Religion, and at len gth was 
preferred to the Maſterſhip of the Savoy, and the Deanery 
of Windſor. Aſter ſome years ſtay in England he ſuffered 
himſelf to be gained by Count Gondemar the Spaniſh Am- 
baſſador, with the hopes of a Cardinal's Cap, if he would 
go to Rome, and publickly abjure the Proteſtant Religion. 


24 JAMES I. 


This man, upon the brink of the grave, being ſeduced by 
Gondemar's promiſe, went to Rome, and abjured the Reli- 
gion he had embraced in England, after which, inſtead of 
being a Cardinal, he was thrown into a dungeon in the 
Inquiſition, here he died, and notwithſtanding his abju- 
ration, his Body was publickly burnt (7). 


1617. 


I have ſeveral times mentioned the King's averſion to the 7 King i: 
Puritans, whoſe Government, which came very near the %% 


. . | 2 compel th 
Republican, was directly contrary to the principles he was lie 


cots f? con 


labouring to eſtabliſh, Ever ſince his coming to England, ferm tele 


he had kept the Puritans ſo low, that it was not in their Cd : 4 
power to give him any diſturbance. But the Church of $otiſwod. 


Scotland was ſtill Presbyterian, to his great mortification, b. 529, Sie, 
Indeed Epiſcopacy was not entirely ſuppreſſed in that King- 1 tg 
dom; but it was in ſuch a ſtate, that the Biſhops had no Wilfn. 
manner of juriſdiction, The ſeveral Presbyteries and the Burn 


General-Aſſembly of the Clergy, had engroſſed the whole 
Eccleſiaſtical authority, and left the Biſhops only an empty 
name without power. There were alſo many other points 


wherein the Scottiſʒ Church differed from the Engliſb, fo | 


that Puritaniſm triumphed in Scotland, at the time it was 
looked upon in England as a ſort of Rebellion. Fames 
had therefore reſolved to put the Church of Scotland upon 
the ſame foot with that of England; but perceiving, that 
to compel the Scots all at once to a perfect conformity 
with the Engliſb Church, would be too difficult an under- 
taking, he meant to lead them to it by degrees. Purſuant 
to this project, he had now ſent to the General- Aſſembly 
of the Kirk certain Articles, which he deſired might be 


were: | | 


1. For the future, the Holy Communion ſhould be re- 
ceived kneeling. | | 


inſerted into the Canons of the Church. Theſe Articles Þ ti woods 


nase 


2. The Euchariſt ſhould not be denied to the ſick, with 


three or four perſons to communicate with them. 
3. Chriſtmas, Eaſter, Aſcenſion- Day, and Whit-Sunday, 
ſhould be kept as Holy-Days, and the preachers ſhould 


make choice of Texts ſuitable to the occaſion. 


4. Confirmation ſhould be practiſed after this manner; 
when the children were eight years old, the Miniſters 
ſhould catechize them, and then the Biſhops in their Viſita- 
tions ſhould bleſs them with prayer for God's grace, and 
the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt (8). 1 


As to this laſt Article, the King did not deſire that Con- 
firmation ſhould be received in Scotland, as practiſed in the 


Church of England, becauſe he was not fully convinced of 


its uſefulneſs. But as the buſineſs concerned one of the 
Epiſcopal functions, he would that the Biſhops ſhould have 
ſomething at leaſt to do in it. . 

The K 


ing's deſign being to compaſs his ends by de- „ 


grees, he had ſelected theſe four Articles as leaſt liable to e 4* 


ib on. 


give offence to the Miniſters, in order to leave them with- Spotiſa cod. 


out excuſe in caſe they rejected them, The general aſ- 
ſembly of the Scottz/h Church, perceiving the King's aim, 


declared, if the Churches of England and Scotland differed 


only m thefe four Articles, they might be received for 
peace-ſake ; but as they were innovations incapable of pro- 
ducing a perfect union, there was no neceſſity of inſettin 

them among the Canons. The King offended with this 
refuſal, reſolved to compel the Scots, not only to receive 
theſe four Articles, but alſo many more Which he had not 
thought fit to meddle with at firſt, being perſuaded he had 


a right, by virtue of his royal authority, to impoſe upon 


his people of Scotland, the Religion which to him ſeemed 


the beſt, To this purpoſe, he reſolved to go in perſon to 
Scotland, under colour of viſiting his native country, where 
he had not been theſe fourteen years. 


Hefore his departure, he ordered a Proclamation to be I 7a: 4 
publiſhed in Scotland, wherein he ſaid, he was going to viſit %% i 


his old Kingdom, Net to alter the civil and ecclefiatical 


Scotland. 
Spotiſwood. 


State, but to reform certain abuſes in the Church and Com- Annals, 
montuealtb. At the fame time, he ſent beforehand ſome ? 7 28. 


Officers of his houſhold, all Engliſb, with orders to adorn 
his Chapel at Edinburgh in the ſame manner as that at 
Whitehall ; and theſe men forgot not to carry with them 


(1) Theſe were the Preſbyterians, of whom ſeveral made no ſeruple to be preſent at the ſervice of ah Church of Engiond. Ai. : | 


(. 2) Theſe were the Papiſts, who were willing to ſwear Allegiance, - Rapin. 


(3) Theſe were the zealcus and furious Papiſts. Rapin. 


4) There could be but few of theſe in the Kingdom. Rapin.Rapin, by miſtake, fays, Papiſts in general. See King James's Works, p. 567. 


(5) Rapin, by miſtake, ſays, that he was created Baron of Brandſpach, or rather Branſpeth, which was the title of Robert Carr Earl of — 


George Villiers was created 


Avguft 27. 1616. Lord Whaddan, the great Lordſhip of Whadden in Buckingba 


ire, (then in the Crown by the Attainder of 


the Lord Grey of Wikon) being given him at the ſame time. A little after he was created Viſcount Fillers, and on the 5th of January 1617, Earl of 


Buckingham. GCamden's Ann. Alſo July 
This year Alderſgate in 
6) He came to London, December 16. 1616. Howes, 


was rebuilt. Ibid, 
p- 1026. 


Sir Jabs Hollis was created Baron of Houghton, and Sir Jabn Roper Lord Tenham, of Tenbam in Kant, 


7) He returned to Rome in 1622, and died in 162 6. It is ſaid, that it was by his means, and the Meaſures he had concerted with Father Paul before 


he left Italy, that Archbiſhop Abbot got that Father's Manuſcript Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, tranſmitted in Parcels into E land, Bent 
ing of Padre Paolo ſays of him, that he is ſuch another as Antonio de Dominit, who, when he was aſked by the Inquiſition, wh 
bring a Man to Heaven, anſwered, That of the Church of England. Samſ. Spec, Europ. 0. 


ln 


denote the Anti-arminians of the Engle Church. Fuller, I. 10. p. 99- 
(3) There were five Articles in 


| No. 33. Vol. II. 


, the other, which is placed third, was 
in caſe of neceſſity to be adminiſtred in a private Houſe, with publick declaration of the ſame, the Sunday after, in the 


was the beſt Religion to 
| Dominis was the firſt who uſed the Word Puritan to 


Church. 
ee e 


not to be deferred longer than the next Sunday, and 


ſome 


lio ſpealkt- 
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1616, it ſo, that the offer of reſtoring the Towns ſhould come 


from the King himſelf, becauſe, in that caſe, the States 
might pretend inability to pay ſo large a ſum, and that 
would naturally lead to a negotiation for an abatement of 
the debt. So, to bring the King to this point, they ceaſed 
for a time to pay the Garriſons of the places in poſſeſſion 
of the Engliſh; though, till then, they had punctually 
executed the Treaty which obliged them to pay them. 


The Garriſons complained, and the States, without how- 


ever refuſing payment, found ſeveral pretences to defer it. 
This delay conſtrained the Engliſh forces, who were with- 


out money, to apply to the King, who was not in condi- 


tion to ſatisfy them. He complained to the States, who 
anſwered with great moderation, inſiſting upon the ill-ſtate 

of their affairs, by reaſon of their vaſt expence during the 

war. In a word, this affair did not end, and the Engliſb 
Garriſons ſtill remained without pay. At laſt, Caron the 

Dutch Envoy in England, intimated as of himſelf, to ſome 

one of the Miniſters, that he believed, if the King would 

offer to reſtore the Towns in his poſleflion, the States would 

do their utmoſt to diſcharge the whole debt, by borrow- 

ing money at a high intereſt, This intimation produced 

the deſired effect. The King having no money, and ſeeing 

a near proſpe& of drawing from the States a large ſum, 

which the Courtiers had already devoured in their thoughts, 

readily determined to ſurrender the cautionary Towns. 

Purſuant to this reſolution, he writ to the States, T hat he 

knew them to be his good friends and confederates, both in 

point of Religion and Policy (1), therefore he apprebended not 

the leaſt fear of difference between them: In contemplation 

wheres, if they would have their Towns again, he would 

willingly ſurrender them. Upon this Letter, they ſent 
Penſionary Barnevelt to the K ing, who ſo artfully manag- 

ed this affair, that they were diſcharged for two millions 

ſeven hundred twenty eight thouſand Florins, in lieu of 

Cabala, eight millions, which they had promiſed to pay to Eliza- 
= g alga beth, beſides eighteen years intereſt, By this agreement, 
mb 5 the Cautionary Towns were delivered to the States the 
14th of June 1616 (2). | | | 

RefleSions They who were not pleaſed with the Court, greatly 
% the King's Cenſured this Treaty, which robbed the Crown of England 


dijaduan » 


* of the advantage of holding the United-Provinces in a ſort 


of ſubjection (3). It was ſaid, that indeed Elizabeth was 
bound to reſign theſe places, upon payment of the ſums ſhe 
had advanced: but there was no neceſſity to reſtore them 
ſor much leſs: That there was the leſs occaſion to haſten 
this reſtitution, as the Garriſons were not maintained by 
the Crown; and if the States neglected to perform their 
agreement with the Queen, the King ſhould have made 
them ſenſible they had not done it with impunity. Theſe 
things were not for the King's honour, and his proceedings 


on this occaſion could at moſt but confirm to him the title 


of Pacifick (4), which he affected above all others. But 
it was much worſe, when it was ſeen in a very ſhort 
ſpace, that the money paid by the States was vaniſhed, 
without a poſſibility to gueſs what was become of it. The 
King had paid none of his debts: the Navy was ſuffered to 
decay, for want of money to repair it; and nothing had 
been ſent to his army in Ireland, which had not received 
one penny for ſeveral years, and whoſe wants had ſerved 
for pretence to treat with the States. S 
De Lid At length it was diſcovered, that the Lord Treaſurer 


Treaſurer is Suffolk had converted to his own uſe good part of the 


| 2 money received from the Cautionary Towns. The fa- 
ment. vorite miſſed not this opportunity to ruin a man, whom 
Wilſon, | 


he could not conſider as his friend, ſince he was father-in- 
Anne, law to the Earl of Somerſet. The Lord Treaſurer was there- 
p. 22. fore accuſed in the Star- Chamber, of ſundry miſdemeanors 
ae by in the exerciſe of his office, and eſpecially of having kept 
me = for himſelf great part of the money received of the Hol- 
landers. Sir Edward Coke, who was reſtored to his place, 

or had another (5), was his Accuſer, He aggravated his 
miſdemeanors, his extortions, his miſmanagement of the 

King's treaſures, his boldneſs to apply them to his own uſe, 

the corruptions of his Counteſs, who took bribes with both 

hands, the artifices of his Deputy Bingley (6), to enſnare 

ſuch as had buſineſs with his maſter. After that, he cited 


many precedents of Treaſurers, who in former Reigns 


- (2) Though, as Coke obſerves, the Religion of the Dutch was Preſbytery, which the King hated, nor did ever imitate their Policy, Vol. I. p. 91. 


Coke's Detect. 


(2) Robert Sidney Viſcount Liſle was Governor of Uliſhing or Fluſhing, and Sir Horace Vere of the Briel. The Commiſſion directed to them for the de- 
livery of thoſe Places bears date, May 22. Rymer's Fad. Tom. XVI. p. 784, Sc. They, and the reſt of the Exgliſʒ Officers in thoſe Towns had 13900 . 
diſtributed among them in recompence for the loſs of their Places. State of the Revenue, p. 71+ 


(3) The Cautionary Towns being Fluſbing, Rammekins, and the Briel, were deemed the Keys to the three famous Rivers, the Scheld, the Rhine, and 


the Maeſe. Coke, p. 89. ) Rex Pacificus. 


(4 
(5) The King was fo far reconciled to him, as to call him to the Council-Board in September 1617, He had not his Place again, Wilſon, p. Jog. 


Camden's Ann. 


(6) Sir Jobn Bingley was one of the Tellers of the Exchequer. Sir Francis Bacon, in his Speech upon this occafion, wittily obſerves, That the Countels 
of Sufolk kept the Shop, and Sir Jobn Bingley, her Officer, cried what do you lack? Wilſon, p. 705. | 


(7) He died October 27, 1617. Camden's Ann, 
(8, See the Speech at length in King Fames's Works, p. 549. 


(9) He farther ſays, © The abſolute Prerogative of the Crown is no Subject for the Tongue of a 1 ; k | 
6 Blaſphemy to diſpute what God can do : Good Chriſtians content themſelves with bis revealed Will. So it is Preſumption and bigh Contempt in a Subject to 


e diſpute wweat a Ki 
Works, p. 557. 


ſucceed in convincing them of the truth of his Principles. 


ng can do or ſay, that a King cannot do this er that, but reft in that wohich is the King's revealed Will in bis Law,” King James 's 


of ENGLAND. Vol. II. 


had been puniſhed for ſlighter crimes than thoſe of the 
Earl of Suffolk, and ſhewed the dangerous conſequences 
reſulting from the ill adminiſtration of the Treaſurerſhip, 
when it was not managed by uncorrupt perſons. If the 
Lord Treaſurer had caſt himſelf upon the King's mercy, 
he would have been eaſily acquitted. But he ſtrove to ti ;,, 
juſtify himſelf, and not doing it to the ſatisfaction of his 39,c00., 
Judges, he was fined thirty thouſand pounds, and con- 
demned to impriſonment during the King's pleaſure, and 
Bingley was fined two thouſand pounds, Lill the King Annal;, 
ſhould make choice of a Treaſurer, that office was exe- P 2. 
cuted by Commiſſioners, the firſt of whom was Sir Henry 
Montague, the favorite's creature, | 

The Earl of Shell was not the only ſacrifice to YVilliers's 0tbr d 
policy, who by degrees removed Somerſet's creatures. Sir Se t Can, 
John Bennet, Judge of the Prerogative Court, was turned 
out, and fined twenty thouſand pounds. Sir Henry Lel- 
verton the King's Attorney alſo loſt his place, as well as 
ſeveral others whom it is needleſs to mention. Secreta 
IVinwod dying about this time (7), Sir Robert Naunton a Wiln, 
Proteſtant, and Sir George Calvert a Papiſt, were made Camd. An, 
Secretaries. 

The tranquillity enjoyed by the King, might have been T* K 
deemed perfect, if the fear of his Prerogative's being at- J, 
tacked, had not continually diſturbed his repoſe. In vaifi 1 rt. 
did he preach and advance his Principles upon all occaſions, 
he had the misfortune to be regarded by none but his 
Courtiers and immediate Dependants. For this reaſon he 
durſt not call a Parliament, knowing the Commons did 
not allow of his maxims. He ſeems to have thought it 
pure ignorance in the Engliſb, and that by a frequent re- 
petition of the Sovereign's Prerogatives, he ſhould at length 


1616, 


This he took occaſion to do in June this year, in a ſolemn 
aſſembly held in the S:ar-Chamber, on pretence of making 
known his deſign to correct certain abuſes crept into the 
Courts of Juſtice. He made a very long Speech, full of 
divifions and ſubdiviſions, according to his cuſtom, and 
took for his Text theſe words of Pſalm lxxii. 1. Give 
thy judgments to the King, O God, and thy righteouſneſs ta the | 
King's Son (8). | | 4 


He begins with ſaying, * The literal ſenſe of theſe words Te Tx. 
runs upon David and Solomon, godly and wiſe; the 1 
myſtical upon God and Chriſt, juſt and righteous; and Chamber. 
from this imitation all Governments, eſpecially Monar- Auna, 
chies, have been eſtabliſhed. Kings fit in the throne of E. June: 
God, and thence all judgment is derived, from the King Works. 
«© to the Magiſtrates, not privative but cumulative. So by b 34% 
the counſel of Fethro to Moſes, the Judges were deputed 
<« for eaſier queſtions, the more profound left to Miſes ; 
and in this manner all Chriſtian Kings govern, whereby 
appears the near conjunction betwen God and the King 
cc upward, and the King and the Judges downward ; the 
« King to ſettle the Law of God, and his Judges to in- 
© terpret the Law of the King.” | | | 
Then he teaches the Judges their duty in adminiftring 
juſtice ; and after —_— upon many common places, he 
proceeds to the limits preſcribed them: © Incroach not upon 
&* the Preregative ; deal not in difficult qugſt ions, before you 
& conſult with the King and Council, for fear of wounding 
&« the King through the ſides of a private perſon.” Where- 
upon he takes occaſion to commend ſome of the Judges 
for rebuking the popular humour of certain pleaders at the 
bar, who meddled with ſuch matter s. That which 
«© concerns (ſays he) the myſtery of the King's power, is not 
& Jawful to be diſputed; for that is to wade into the weak- 
„ neſs of Princes, and to take away the myſtical reverence 
e that belongs to thoſe who fit in the throne of God (). 
After having run through, and given his opinion con- 
cerning the ſeveral Courts of Judicature, he goes on, It 
<« js the duty of Judges to puniſh ſuch as ſeek to deprave 
cc the King's Courts, and therefore it was an odious and 
ce inept Speech in J/:/tmin/ter- Hall, to ſay, that a Premu- 
ce xire lay againſt the Court of Chancery. I mean not that 
cc the Chancery ſhould exceed its limits, but the King only is 
to correct it, and none elſe; and therefore I was great! 


e abuſed in that attempt: and for that reaſon DET 


ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


He took for his Motto, Beati pacifict. | 


Lawyer, nor is lawful to be diſputed. It is Atheiſm and 
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Book XVII. 


« that no man hefeafter preſume to fue a Pramunire 
« againſt that Court.” 
He ſpeaks afterwards of the Star-Chamber, and ſays, 
« As a Star is a glorious creature, next in place to the 
« Angels ; ſo this Court is the moſt glorious of all Courts, 
« conſiſting of [Privy-Counſellors,] Judges, Peers of the 
% Realm, and Biſhops, and conſequently the learning of 
« both divine and human Law, the experience and prac- 
« tice of Government, are conjoined together in the pro- 
t ceedings of this Court. He added, I have laboured to 
« gather articles, like an Index expurgatorius of novelties 
<« crept into the Law; look to Ploawden's Caſes, and if 
« you find it not there, away with it.” 
hen he addreſſes himſelf to the Auditory, and gives 
them advice with reſpect to the Law-ſuits that were car- 
Tying on in the ſeveral Courts. He chiefly adviſes them 
<< in their Pleas, not to preſume to meddle with things againſt 
« the King's Prerogative or Honour - If they do, the Judges 
« will puniſh them; and in caſe the Judges do not, he 
« muſt puniſh both them and the Judges. Plead not, 
« continues he, pon new puritanical ſtrains, that make 
“ all thmgs popular, but keep you within the antient limits 
« of Pleas.” | 
n ſpeaking of Recuſants, that is, thoſe who refuſed to 
be of the Church of England, he ſays, There are three 
“ forts: The firſt are they, who inforced by Law, come 
* now and then to Church ; theſe are formal to the Law, 
“ but falſe to God (1). The ſecond fort are they that 
« have their conſcience miſled, and therefore refuſe to come 
„to Church, but otherwiſe live as peaceable ſubjects (2). 
«© The third ſort are practiſing Recuſants, who force their 
„ Servants and "Tenants to be of their opinion, theſe are 
«© men of pride and preſumption (3). He adds, I can love 
ce the perſon of a Papiſt ſo born and bred, but an apoſtate 
«© Papift I hate; ſuch deſerve ſevere puniſhment (4). I 
«© confeſs I am loth to hang a Prieſt only for his Religion, 
and ſaying Maſs ; but if they refuſe the Oath of Allegi- 
& ance, I leave them to the Law.” | 
He concludes his long Speech with exhorting the Judges 
to countenance the Clergy againſt the Papiſts and Puri- 
tans, adding, God and the King will reward their zeal. 


yk on It is eafy to obſerve, as well in this as in the King's 
l Herb. Other Speeches in publick, and on ſundry occaſions, three 
principal deſigns which he had ever in view. The firſt 
was, to eftabliſh the Prerogative Royal according to his 
own principles. The ſecond, to intimate, that the Papiſts 
were not to be moleſted, provided they lived peaceably, 
and took the oath of Allegiance. The third was, to ex- 
preſs his "hatred of the Puritans, and to create the ſame 
averſion for them in the People. But it would be a great 
miſtake, to aſcribe this hatred to their refuſing to allow 
of the Surplice, the Croſs in Baptiſm, kneeling at the 
Communion. Theſe were not the things that rendered 
them odious in his fight, He fancied their principles with 
reſpect to Church-Government, led them to be enemies to 
Monarchy. For this reafon, all Arguments againſt the 
extent of the Royal Prerogative ſeemed to him to be 
founded on Puritanical principltes. 
On the 27th of Auguſt the King created Sir George 
wk Ter Villiers, Baron of Whadaden and Viſcount Villiers (5), and 
G Bucking - 


{ us on the 1ſt of Fanuary following, he was made Earl of Buck- 
„ A . * 


Villiers 18 


Howes. 


1617, 
Account of 
the Arche 
7 7 
dpalato. . 
Wilſon, 

5. 707, 
Howes, 
b 1026, 


Marco Antonia de Dominis(6), Archbiſhop of Spalate in 
Dalmatia, who was come to profeſs the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion in the communion of the Church of England. As 
he was a man advanced in years, and very corpulent, it 
was readily believed, no other motive but that of Religion 
and Conſcience” could have induced him to undertake fo 
long a voyage, and quit his Archbiſhoprick. He preached 


preferred to the Mafterſhip of the Savoy, and the Deanery 
of Windſor. © After ſome years ſtay in England he ſuffered 
himſelf to be gained by Count Gondemar the Spaniſh Am- 
baſſador, with the hopes of a Cardinal's Cap, if he would 
go to Rome, and publickly abjure the Proce#ant Religion. 


24 JAMES I 


In the beginning of the year 1617, arrived in England 


and writ againſt the Romy Religion, and at length was 


193 
This man, upon the brink of the grave, being ſeduced by 1617, 
Gondemar's promiſe, went to Rome, and abjured the Reli- 

gion he had embraced in England, after which, inſtead of 

being a Cardinal, he was thrown into a dungeon in the 
Inquiſition, Where he died, and notwithſtanding his abju- 

ration, his Body was publickly burnt (7). 

I have ſeveral times mentioned the King's averſion to the De King 7: 
Puritans, whoſe Government, which came very near the” . Fg 
Republican, was directly contrary to the principles he was "Pp 45 5 
labouring to eſtabliſh, Ever ſince his coming to England, /on t.. 
he had kept the Puritans fo low, that it was not in their no 
power to give him any diſturbance. But the Church of $poritwoo. 
Scotland was ſtill Presbyterian, to his great mortification. p. 529, Ses 
Indeed Epiſcopacy was not entirely ſuppreſſed in that King- A 
dom ; but it was in ſuch a ſtate, that the Biſhops had no Wilhn, 
manner of juriſdiction. The ſeveral Presbyteries and the Ur" + 
General-Aſſembly of the Clergy, had engroſſed the whole 
Eccleſiaſtical authority, and left the Biſhops only an empty 

name without power. There were alſo many other points 

wherein the Scottiſb Church differed from the Engliſb, fo 

that Puritaniſm triumphed in Scotland, at the time it was 

looked upon in England as a fort of Rebellion. James 

had therefore reſolved to put the Church of Scotland upon 

the ſame foot with that of England; but perceiving, that 

to compel the Scots all at once to a perfect conformity 

with the Engliſb Church, would be too difficult an under- 

taking, he meant to lead them to it by degrees. Purſuant 

to this project, he had now ſent to the General- Aſſembly 

of the Kirk certain Articles, which he deſired might be 


inſerted into the Canons of the Church. Theſe Articles Sp:ti i104, 
were : | | | Annals 


1. For the future, the Holy Communion ſhould be re- 
ceived kneeling. | 

2. The Euchariſt ſhould not be denied to the ſick, with 
three or four perſons to communicate with them. 

3. Chriſtmas, Eaſter, Aſcenſion- Day, and Mhit- Sunday, 
ſhould be kept as Holy-Days, and the preachers ſhould 

make choice of Texts ſuitable to the occaſion. | 
4. Confirmation ſhould be practiſed after this manner; 


when the children were eight years old, the Minifters 


ſhould catechize them, and then the Biſhops in their Viſita- 
tions ſhould bleſs them with prayer for God's grace, and 
the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt (8). | ac 


As to this laſt Article, the King did not defire that Con- 
firmation ſhould be received in Scotland, as practiſed in the 
Church of England, becauſe he was not fully convinced of 
its uſefulneſs. But as the buſineſs concerned one of the 
Epiſcopal functions, he would that the Biſhops ſhould have 
ſomething at leaſt to do in it. | : nts 
The King's deſign being to compaſs his ends by de- He mes 
grees, he had ſeleQed theſe four Articles as leaſt liable to were | 
give offence to the Miniſters, in order to leave them with- Spotiſu do 
out excuſe in caſe they rejected them. The I. d © GR 
fembly'of the Scottiſh Church, perceiving the King's aim, 
declared, if the Churches of England and Scotland differed 
only in thefe four Articles, they might be received for 
peace-ſake ; but as they were innovations incapable of pro- 
ducing a perfect union, there was no neceſſity of inſerting 
them among the Canons. The King offended with this 
refuſal, reſolved to compel the Scots, not only to receive 
theſe four Articles, but alſo many more which he had not 
thought fit to meddle with at firſt, being perſuaded he had 
a right, by virtue of his royal authority, to impoſe upon 
his people of Scotland, the. Religion which to him ſeemed 
the beſt. To this purpoſe, he reſolved to go in perſon to 
Scotland, under colour of viſiting his native country, where 
he had not been theſe fourteen years. 
Before his departure, he ordered a Proclamation to be E ar 4 
publiſhed in Scotland, wherein he ſaid, he was going to N 
his old Kingdom, Net to alter the civil and eee | 
State, but to reform certain abuſes in the Church and Com- Annals, 
monwealth. At the ſame time, he ſent beforchand ſome? 27.23. 
Officers of his houſhold, all Eugliſb, with orders to adorn 
his Chapel at Edinburgh in the ſame manner as that at 
Whitehall ; and theſe men forgot not to carry with them 


(1) Theſe were the Preſbyterians, of whom ſeveral made no ſcruple to be pre ent at the ſeryice of the Church of England. Rapin, Is 
(2) Theſe were the Papiſts, who were willing to ſwear Allegiance. Rapin. 0+ al . e „ N Are 


(3) Theſe were the zealcus and furious Papiſts. Rapin. 


f theſe in the Kingdom. Rapin.——Ropin by miſtake, ſays, Papiſts in general, See King James's Works, p, G 
| 3 Hork e chit bi was Conch Baron % Sena, or rather Branſpeth, which was the title of Roberr Carr Earl of Somerſct. 
George Villiers was created Auguſt 27. 1616. Lord Whadden, the great Lordſhip of Whadden in Buckinghamſhire, (then in the Crows by the Attainder of 
the Lord Grey of Wilton) being given him at the ſame time- A little after he was created Viſcount Villiers, and on the 5th of January 1617, Earl of 


Buckingham. Camden's Ann. 
Horbes, p. 102 5. This year Alderſgate in 
(6) He came to London, December 16. 14616, Hozwes, 


p- 1026. 


Alſo July 9. Sir Jahn Hollis was created Baron of Houghton, and Sir Fobn Roper Lord Tenbam, of Tonbam in Kent, 
Ae rebuilt. id. 5 . N 


returned to Rome in 1622, and died in 162 6. It is ſaid, that it was by his means, and the Meaſures he had concerted with Father Paul. before 
bete laß that Archbiſhop * that Father's Manuſcript Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, tranſmitted in Parcels into E land, Benti 


- a . 2 s - . h 
ing of Padre Paolo ſays of him, that he is ſuch another as Antonio de Dominiz, who, when he was aſked by the Inquiſition, w 
bring a Mag to Heaven, anfwercd, That of the Church of England. Samſ. Spec. Europ.cmmmmmmanDe 


denote the Anti-arminians of the Engliſh Church. Fuller, I. 10. p. 99- 
(88) There were five Articles in all, the other, which is placed third, was 


| No. 53. Vor. II. 


| {zo ſpeak - 
was the beſt Religion tao 
Dominis was the firſt who uſed the Word Puritan to 


the Sacrament of Baptiſm not to be deferred longer than the next Sunday, and. 


in caſe of neceſſity to be adminiftred in a private Houſe, with publick declaration of the ſame, the Sunday after, in the Church, 


Cee 


ſome 
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1617. ſome pictures and even ſtatues of the Apoſtles (1). As 
ſoon as they began to adorn the Chapel, the People of 
Edinburgh exclaimed at the ſight, ſaying, [mages were begun 
to be iniroduced, and the Maſs would quickly follow, 

H treats the The King being come to Berwick, prorogued the Par- 
phat ws liament of Scotland (2), to open it himſelf, as he did in- 
May. deed with a long Speech, according to cuſtom. To con- 
S,otiſwood. ceal his real deſign, he propoſed ſeveral things, among 
A which he did not forget the article concerning Religion, 
| the only point he was ſeriouſly labouring. He contented 
himſelf at firſt with requiring, that a certain number of 
Commiſſioners ſhould be:appointed to examine and ſettle 
the affairs of Religion. "The Parliament conſenting to his 
demand, the King ſtaid not for the Parliament's nomi- 
nating the Commiſſioners, but choſe them himſelf, and 
appointed the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Treaſurer, and 
the Clerk of the Rolls, who were all three his creatutes, 
But as the Parliament ſcrupled to ſtand to this nomination, 
he fell into a violent paſſion, thinking it very ſtrange they 
ſhould pretend to name others, after he had made known 
his pleaſure. In ſhort, as they durſt not reſiſt him to his 
face, he obtained whatever he pleaſed. 
M. a Theſe Commiſſioners immediately ſettled an article, after 
bao „which there was nothing more to be examined. The ar- 
Es Kim: y 
Jul Por, the external Government of the Church, with the advice 9 
pos Archbiſhops, Biſhops, and a competent number of the Mi— 
niſtery, ſhould have the ſtrength of a law. The King him- 
ſelf had dictated this article, Net (ſaid he) that I am 
againſt the advice of the grave and learned Miniſters, but to 
be gver-ruled, as in your former general aſſemblies, I will 
never agree; the Biſhops muſt rule the Miniſters, and the 
King govern both in matters not repugnant to God's Law. 
Thus the King plainly ſhewed, that ſince his acceſſion to 
England, he claimed in Scotland a greater authority than 
before. | | 
Pritflutiin Mean while, the Miniſters in and about Edinburgh, per- 
25%“ ceiving that by the prevarication of the Commiſſioners, 
$wotifword, their Church was going to be overthrown, ſince the King 
v. 531. was impowered to make what alterations he pleaſed, met 
together to conſult how to prevent it. They found no 
other remedy than a Proteſtation againſt the article paſſed 
by the Commiſſioners, and when they had drawn it, they 
committed it to one Hevet, to preſent it to the King. 
Hewet being come into his Majeſty's anti-chamber, in or- 
der to execute his Commiſſion, the Archbiſhop of St. An- 
draws civilly accoſted him, deſiring to ſee the Proteſta- 
tion; which the Miniſter readily ſhewed him. As ſoon as 
he had it in his hands, he would have put it in his pocket, 
but Have ſeized the paper, which could not be done 
without making ſome noiſe. Upon which the King coming 
out and hearing the occaſion of the buſtle, ſpoke ſo roughly 
to the Minyſter, that the poor man, all in a fright, fell on 


his knees and begged pardon, proteſting never more to 


meddle in the affair (3). | 
fl ſummins But though the King had obtained what he wanted of 
the Miniflers, . 
/ mai.) the Commiſſioners, he found however he ſhould never 
barſh Speech attain his ends without the conſent of the Miniſters, eſpe- 


. On cially as their Proteſtation was publick, and many copies, 
Kg wm * Which continually increaſed, were already diſperſed. He 


Annals. addreſſed therefore to the Biſhops, an order to ſummon the 
Miniſters to meet on the roth of Fuly, at St. Andrews, 
where he would come and ſpeak to them in perſon. The 
Miniſters obeying the ſummons, the King called them all 
to witneſs his great care of the Church of Scotland as well 
before as fince his acceſſion to the Crown,. adding, he ex- 

| pected however no thanks for his zeal for the true worſhip 
of God, and for maintaining good order in the Church. 
Then he told them, that before he departed for Scotland, 
he had ſent them four Articles to be inſerted in their 
Canons, which were rejected, and yet he was ſilent; that 
having lately deſired, it might be declared, that by virtue 
of his prerogative, he had power to make Eccleſiaſtical 
Laws, they mutinied and proteſted againſt him: How- 
ever, he was very willing to paſs by all theſe, with many 


Spotiſwood. Other, affronts, received at their hands. But now, con- 


tinued he, the errand for which I have called you, is to 
now your Reaſons, why this ſame Power ought not to be ad- 
mitted. I mean not to do any thing againſt Reaſon ; and on 
the other part my demands being juſt and religious, you muſt 
net think that I will be refuſed, or reſiſted. He ſpoke theſe 
laſt words knitting his brows, and looking at them, ſays 
p- 29, the author of the Annals, with a majeſtical and ſtern eye, 


ticle was, That whatſoever his Majeſty ſhould determine in 


a Petition from ſome Servants, Labourers, Mechanicks, 


the regard due to the Lord's-day. That theſe men went * 


Vol. II. 


which made them all fall down on their knees. Then 
continuing his Speech, he ſaid, It is a power innate, and 
a ſpecial Prerogative which we that are Chriſtian Kings 
have, to order and diſpoſe of external things in the Policy of 
the Church, as we by advice of our Biſhops jhall find muſt 
fitting. Aud, Sirs, for your approving or diſapproving, de- 
cei ve net yourſelves, I wilt never regard it, unleſs you bring 
me a 9 75 which 1 cannot anſiuer. 

The Miniſters ſeeing how peremptory the King was, Tis 4 
deſired leave to confer among themſelves, Their requeſt yy Am, 
being granted, they returned in a few hours, with a Peti- 8 a 
tion for a General Aſſembly, that what his Majeſty pro- 8 
poſed might be received with common conſent. , ſays | 
the King, but what aſſurance have 1 of their conſenting ? 
Whereupon ſome of them ſaid, they ſaw no reaſon to the 
contrary, But, ſays the King, if the General Aſſembly be 
of another mind, and your reaſon now be none of theirs 
then, and the Articles ave rejected, my difficulty will be the 
greater; for when [ ſhall . bl uſe my own Authority in 
eftavliſhing them, I hall be pulpited a Tyrant, and Perſecu- 
tor; Ye were wont to doſo, Then all cried out, that none Tz K. 
durſt be ſo mad. Yet experience tells, (ſays the King) that "iſ d. 
it hath been ſo; therefore unleſs I be made ſure, I will nat 
give way to an Aſſembly. 7 | 

It was, however, eaſy to perceive, that without an Af. F: gram; 
ſembly, the King could not poſſibly compaſs his ends. . 
Though he ſhould have extorted the conſent of the Mini- 
ſters then preſent, it would have been to no purpoſe, ſince 
they were not authorized. And if the King had cauſed theſe 
Articles to be paſſed by an order flowing from his abſolute 
Power, he ſhould have been firſt ſecure of the obedience 
of his Subjects, or at leaſt of a ſufficient power to compel 
them, both which were equally difficult, not to ſay im- 
practicable. So the K ing having conſidered the thing more Spot f 
maturely, agreed at length, that a General Aſſembly nd. 
ſhould be held at St. Andrews in November. In this in- 
terval, Symſon the Miniſter, who drew up and ſigned the 
Proteſtation, was committed to Edinburgb-Caſtſe, and 
Catherwod, who carried Letters to other Miniſters to en- 
courage them to adhere to it, was baniſhed. After this the 
King returns to England. . 


* 


The General Aſſembly, held at St. Andrews in Novem- Ile is nx 
ber, reſolved to defer the reception of the four Articles, e 
till all the Churches of the Kingdom were informed of this . 
affair; and then ſeparated. The King was extremely in- Spotifwood, 
cenſed, and looking upon this delay as a contempt of his * 33% ** 
authority, ordered the payment of the Miniſters Stipends 
to be ſtopped for a year (4). But finding this only ex- He grow 
aſperated people, and retarded his deſign, he gave leave at _ 1 
length that another General Aſſembly ſhould be held at 4% 5 
Perth, on Auguſt the 25th the next year. And there by 4%. 
fair or foul means, he obtained the Churches conſent to the * 
four Articles. But withal, he ſowed in Scotland the ſeeds 
of thoſe troubles, which diſtracted the Kingdom in the fol- 
lowing Reign, and deprived the King his Son and ſucceſ- 
ſor both of Crown and Life. Thus, his zeal againſt the 
Puritans cauſed him to forſake the principles of equity and 
moderation, Which he thought ſo reaſonable in the caſe of 
the Catholicks. He would not force the conſcience of 
theſe, provided they lived like good Subjects; but the Preſ- 
byterians were to ſubmit, tho ever ſo unwilling, to what 
he ſhould think proper. What has been ſaid upon thi: 
ſubject, is taken almoſt word for word out of the Annals, 
the Author. whereof cannot be ſuſpected of repreſenting 
things to the King's diſadvantage. _ F 

Before he left Scotland, the King made the Earl of Buck- Buckingham 
ingham Privy Counſellor of that Rilo, as he had been Arm. 
ſo for ſome time in England. CREE ſelbr of 


Whilſt the King was returning to London, he received prom 
| | # 2x3 | preſented 60 
and other vulgar perſons, complaining, that they were de- b. King c. 
barred from dancing, playing, Church-ales, in a word, 7 ** 


. 0” s . ations 1 
from all recreations on Sundays after divine Service. Where- Sundzys 


161. 


upon it was ſuggeſted to the King, that the Puritans meant Wb. 


to perſuade the people, ſuch diverſions were contrary to f. 70% 
upon -erroneous principles, namely, that Chriſtians were Camden. 
obliged to keep the day of reſt with the ſame ſtrictneſs as the Aua. 
Fews, and therefore affected to call Sunday the Sabbat. 
This was a ſufficient inducement to the King to condemn 7% 8 
this puritannical ſcruple, and the rather, as he was not him- 75 47 
ſelf very ſcrupulous in this point. A Book therefore Was $yorts 
publiſhed in his name, wherein he maintained by ſeveral 


(1) They carried with them the Portraits of the Apoſtles to be ſet in the Pews or Stalls. The Biſhop of Gall way, Dean of the Chapel, obſerving the offence 
this cauſed, writ to the King, entreating him, ** for the offence that was taken, to ſtay the affixing of thoſe Portraits.” His Letter was ſubſcribed by the 
Arch! iſhop of St. Andrews, the Biſhops of Aberdeen, and Brechyn, and ſeveral Miniſters of Edinburgh. To this the King returned an angry anſwer objecting 
Igno unce unto them, that could not diſtinguiſh betwixt Pictures intended for Ornament and Decoration, and Images erected for Adoration. Sprtiſawoed, P; 539» 


(2) From May 17, to June 13. Ibid. 


(3) Spatifevzod, Archbiſhop ot St, Andrews ſay, that this Proteſtation was tumultuouſly formed, and that the next Morning, the chief Perſons by whom it 
was ſubleribed, came and entreated him to top the preſenting thereof, which he ſhewed he might eaſily do by taking it from Peter Hetvet, p. 532. f 
(4) And commanded the Biſhops of St. Andrews and Glaſcow, in their own Perſons to keep Cbritmaſs-day next, preaching upon Texts proper for the time. 


Annals, p. 29. Spitiſzored, p. 535, Cc. The King's Letters injoiging this, are dated at New-Market, December 6, and 11s 
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1617. arguments, that paſtimes on Sundays, after evening ſervice, from whence he hoped to bring mountains of Gold, if his 
were allowable, and withal, commanded that none ſhould Majeſty would be pleaſed to grant him a private Commiſ- 
de hindered or diſcouraged from any lawful recreations. ſion. The Mine lying in a Country belonging to the 

I makes This Book (1) made a great noiſe, neither was it exclairned Spaniard, it could not be ſeized without breaking the Foes 
great noiſe. againſt by the Presbyterians alone (2). Many Churchmen with Spain. Nevertheleſs, the King, tempted no oubt 
diſapproved of it, and particularly the Lord-Mayor of Lon- with the golden hopes inſpired by Raleigh, granted him a | 
din, who, notwithſtanding the prohibition, commanded the Commiſſion, directed to Our beloved and faithful Waiter At Pub. | 
bf King's own carriages to be ſtopped, as they were paſſing Raleigh, Knight, &c. (10). It was ſaid afterwards, the King pas 9 
* 1-4: thro' the City on a Sunday(3). But the King himſelf, re- granted the Commiſſion with this limitation, that he ſhould * 


e e gardleſs of theſe murmurs, and willing to ſupport what he not injure the Subjects of Spain. But how was it poſlible 
Wan, to bring away Gold from a Mine belonging to the Spa- 


1617. 


Wilen, had done, enjoined all Miniſters to read his Book publickly 
„ p. 709. in their Churches; and thoſe that refuſed were ſeverely niards, without doing them damage! | 
WM puniſhed by the High-Commiſhon. Some pretend, this However, Raleigh, by virtue of his Commiſſion, en- 
order was a ſnare to ſurpriſe certain Miniſters, who though gaged ſeveral perſons in this project (11); He was ſupplied Annals, 


Puritans, ſcrupled not to be of the Church of England, and with money to fit out twelve ſail (12), and departed in nx 


preach their Doctrines there (4). Auguſt 1617 (13), in ſearch of the Mine. At his arrival 8 


nulinghzem Theſe were the moſt material affairs then in Englund. upon the Coaſt of Guiana, he found not the marks he had 
„e The King, as I ſaid, never concerning himſelf in any left there, neither could he know again the place he thought 
wn foreign matters, left the government of the Kingdom to to have ſo well obſerved. He detached however his Son, Wilſon» 
1i- care of his Miniſters. The Earl of Buckingham was and Captain Keymis, with five Ships (14), to fail up the 
tte head manager. He ruled with an abſolute ſway both river Oronoquo as high as poſſible, in order to diſcover the 
in Church and State, diſpoſing of all places and prefer- mountain Where the ſuppoſed Mine lay. The mountain 
Weldon, ments. If we may believe certain Authors, he beſtowed not appearing, the Engliſh landed, and putting the Spa- 
„ 129. nothing without money or a yearly penſion (5). As the niards to flight who oppoſed their deſcent, purſued, them 
King was always in want, the favorite was obliged to find to the "Town of St. Themas, which they took and plun- 
means to maintain, and even enrich his numerous kindred, dered. Sir Walter Raleigh's Son was killed in the aſſault. 
ba. p. 135. Who flocked to Court to partake of his greatneſs. Not to Then leaving a Garriſon in the place, they advanced far- 
Dugdale- return to theſe matters, I ſhall ſay here at once, that the ther into the Country, without being able to find the ſo 
favorite's elder Brother was made Viſcount Purbeck; his much defired Mine. At laft, weary with ſearching, they 
| a | Brother, Earl of Angleſey ; his Mother, though a returned to Sir Malter Raleigh, who finding himſelf diſ- 
apiſt, was created Counteſs of Buckingham, without her appointed of his hopes, threatned Keymis with the King's 
Husband's enjoying the ſame honour. In a word, all his indignation, and ſome days after, Keymis was found dead 
female relations were married into the richeſt and moſt no- in his Cabin (15). The Sailors, vexed at this ill ſucceſs, 
Tie Papiſts ble families of the Kingdom. The favorite's mother being loudly complained of their being drawn into a chimerical 
Ji" A Papiſt, and ruling her Son, who was properly of no Re- project, and compelled Sir Walter to fail back for England, 
5 ligion, with the ſame eaſe as he himſelf governed the King, When they artived at Kingſale in Ireland, he would have 
it was not very ſtrange, the Papiſts conceived great hopes, perſuaded them to go with him into France; but inſtead — Pub. 4 
and ſwarmed in the Kingdom. The King gave himſelf of liſtening to his propoſal, they carried him againſt his will 3225 9 
little trouble about it. Provided a man took the Oath to Plymouth, where he was arreſted by the King's orders, 
of Allegiance, and was not Puritan, every thing elſe was and conveyed to the Tower of London, © 
Aonal, indifferent to him. He was almoſt wholly employed in his During his abſence, Don Diego de Sarmiento, Count of 
. 3% diverſions, and as he very frequently hunted, his admirers Gondemar, the Spaniſh Ambaſladot in England, making Wilſon | 
| pretended he took thoſe times to conſider of the affairs of great complaints about Sir . alters Commiſſion, which : 
| the Government (6). _ | x, Vos become publick (16), the King found no better way to 
Accrunt of I ſhall cloſe the events of the year 1617, with the ſad appeaſe him, than by diſowning it, or at leaſt by aſſuring, 
pegs _ cataſtrophe of Sir Walter Raleigh. He had been a priſoner that Raleigh had expreſs orders not to act againſt the Spa- 
Death, twelve years (7), ever fince his condemnation, during niards (17). Raleigh returning without Gold, his cauſe was 
Wilſon, which time, he had employed himſelf in compiling his ſo much the worſe. Beſides, the Ambaſſador openly in- 
rg Hiftory of the World. At laſt, he obtained his liberty, ſiſted upon his being puniſhed, and told the King, there 
p. 31. though without the King's pardon (8). As his eſtate was was no other way to continue the Treaty of the Prince of 
Coke, I ales's marriage with the Infanta, Wherefore the King 


5 all forfeited, and given to the Earl of Somerſet, he was very 


much embarraſſed when he came out of priſon. The r at length to ſacrifice Raleigh to the Spaniard. 
Court, where he was entirely unknown, was like a ſtrange ut as he could not be tried upon his late expedition, for October 22. 
Country to him. For this reaſon, he formed the project which he had a Commiſſion in form, it was reſolved he 

of ſeeking his fortune in diſtant climates, He had for- ſhould loſe his head, by virtue of the ſentence paſſed upon 

merly traverſed the Seas of America, and knew all the him fourteen. years before. In vain did he plead that his Ad. Pub. 
Coafts, particungly that of Guiana. Nay, it is ſaid, he ſet Commiſſion, wherein the King ſtiled him faithful Servant, GE. Hehe 
up marks to direct him again to a certain place, where and gave him power of life and death over thoſe who were | 
was a gold Mine, and that Keymis his old attendant (9), under his command, was equivalent. to a pardon, The 

brought him from thence a piece of Ore, which made him Judges told him, That Treaſon could not be pardoned but by 

think the Mine very rich. However this be, as he knew expreſs words, So, without being called to an account for 
not where to lay his head, he found means to acquaint the his late expedition, it was ordered that the former ſentence 

King, that he knew of a very rich Mine in America, ſhould be executed (18), 75 —+ 
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© (1) It was called the Buok of Sports, No Recuſant was to have the benefit of this Liberty. Collier, Tom, II. p- 712. 


—_— - _— 
— 8 — 2 


It 
(2) There were ſeveral Biſhops that declared their Opinions againſt the Book of Sports. 2 I $ 9 
3) The Court was to remove next day to Theobalds, It put the King into a great rage, Swearing be thought there bad been no more Kings in England but him- {8's 
ſelf. Cooling a little, he ſeat a Warrant to the Lord-Mayor, ordering him to let them paſs, which he obeyed with this anſwer, J/bile it was in my Pezoer I 21 
3 x — ya that being taken away, it is my Duty to obey. The King upon ſecond Thoughts took this well, and thanked him for it. Wilſon, p. 0g. 911 
(4) Archbiſho | N 


p Abbot being at Croydon the day it was ordered to be read in Churches, flatly forbid it to be read there; which King James winked at, | 
notwithſtanding the daily endeavours that were uſed to irritate the King againſt him. Wekvood's Netes on Wilſon. 7 oY 4 | 16 
)] Chancellor Bacon paid a Penſion, Attorney-General Heath paid a Penſion, Dean Bargrave paid a Penſion, Fotberby Biſhop of Sarum paid 435001. : | 
with many others. Nor were Fines or Penſions certain; but where Men were rich, there Fines without reſervation of Rent; where poor, there Penſions, 

no Fines. There were Books of Rates, Penfions, and Fines, on all Offices, Biſhopricks, and Deaneries in England. Weldon, p. 130. 

4 2 (6) ares of his moſt ſerious affairs (ſays the Author of the Annalt) were ſhadowed from the vulgar, nay, from the obſerving Politician, by his pub- 
5 ; c a Imes, p- 31. $4 


(7) Prince Henry uſed to ſay, That no other King but his Father would keep ſuch a Bird as Sir 


Walter Raleigh in a Cage, I. e. the Tower. Cote, p. 66. 
(3) He was releaſed in 1615. Some fay, that 
laſt to grant Sir Walter his Liberty. Annals, 


after the publication of his Hiſtory, he petitioned the King, whoſe love to Learning induced him now af | 15 ; 
„31. . ” 1 3 | | 

9) Captain Xeymis, Maſter of Arts of Baliol College, Oxford, bad been his Companion in the Guiana Voyage, in the year 1595. Ropin by miſtake 
calls him his Footman. | | | 


(10) Dilecto & fideli. Coke, p. 94.— There is in Rymer's Fudera, a Commiſſion for bim, directed only to Sir Walter Raleigb, Knight, without 
any other addition of beloved, or faithful. In that Commiſſion he hath Anthority and Licence to go into the South parts of America, or elſewhere, within 
© America, poſſeſſed and inhabited by heathen and ſavage People, to the ende to diſcover and finde out ſome Commodities and Merchandizes in thoſe Countries 

that be neceſſary and profitable for the Subjects of theis Kingdomes and Dominions, whereof the Inhabitants there make little or no uſe or eſtimation 3 
46 whereupon alſoe may enſue ſome Propagation of the Chriſtian Faithe, and Reformed Religion, c.“ But not a word of the Spaniards, In this Commiſ- 
fion, Sir Walter is ſaid to ſtand in the Perill of the Lawe. See Tom. XVI. p. 798. 


(11) As Sir Jabn Pennington, Sir Warbam St. Leger, Sir Jabn Fern, Captain Parker, Captain North, Captain Chudleigh of Devonſhire, Major Piger, 


Captain Thornburfl, Wilſon, p. 712. * 
(ia) Two of his Ships deſerted before he reached Guiana, + Ibid. 1 (3) Camden ſays, he departed from London, March 28. 1617, Ann, 
f ot, commanded by his Son, and the Captains in the Note above. Sir Walter himſelf was ſick, and ſo weak, as to be 
carried in a Chair. Wilſon, p. 712. | | 


(14) And five Companies of Foo 
(15) He firſt mot himſelf, but that not doing his Buſineſs, he thruft à Knife into his Body, up to the haft, and expired. Wilſon, p. 714 
with the number of his Men, burden of his Ships, the Country and River he was to 


(16) Sir Walter gave King James a Plan of his Deſign, together 
722 Sc. which the King promiſed to keep ſecret; but it was ſent by Gondemar to Spain, and thence to the Indies, before Raleigh. went out of the 
po ry original Paper was found. in the Spaniſb Governor's Cloſet at St. Thomas's. State-Trials, Vol. I. p. 219. Welword, p. 23. 


; and that ve 
4 (17) So it is ſaid in the Warrant for apprehending Sir Malter, e we did, ſays the King, by expreſs limitation and caution reſtrayne and forbid them, from 
by 2 any AY of mu . 9 whatſoever upon any of the Territories, States, or Subjectes on 2 2 ee with whome 
re in Amity, and more iar t de; Ki i | tereſtes in that inent, Sc.“ 
 Rymer's Tad Tem XVII. v. 92. un 141, 1 ln create Aman aps 0a; Sk 


(18) He was not beheaded till OHober 29+ 1618. Kei was done in the 01d Palate-yard at W/Pminflers Wilſon, p. 714. 
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1617 Thus died Sir Walter Raleigh, in the ſeventy ſeventh 
Oiborn- year of his age. He was a man that deſerved a better 
Sect» 7: fortune, and had a large ſhare of merit. He had alſo ſome 
p. 16 faults, which are leſſened or aggravated, in order to render 
Ruſhworth. his execution more or leſs odious, according as the Hiſto- 
7. J F. 9, rians are for or againſt King James. Moſt certain it is, 

he fell a ſacrifice to the mortal hatred conceived by the 
Spaniards againſt him in Queen Elizabeth's time, and to 
the King's unhappy deſire to accompliſh the Prince his Son's 
marriage with the Infanta of Spain (1). i 8 

1618. Since James was on the Throne, the Engliſh had lived 
The Veple in peace with all their neighbours, without being diſ- 
CO 2 turbed by any war. The King and his Miniſters pretend- 
tbe Adnini. ed, this was the chief point of Government, and that no- 
liaben. thing more plainly diſcovered the capacity of thoſe that 

ruled, than to cauſe the ſubjects to live in peace. Mean 

while, the people were not ſatisfied, Many affirmed, this 

maxim was falſe when carried too far, and that war often 

happens to be no leſs neceſſary than peace, for the welfare 

Coke, 7. 93. of a Nation. It was diſliked, that the King ſhould let 

Adere to the Hollanders fiſh upon the Engliſh Coaft, without asking 

Be. leave of [him, or] the Governor of Scarborough, as was 

cuſtomary, before they had recovered their Cautionary 

Towns. It was thought no leſs ſtrange, that they ſhould 

be ſuffered to come upon the Coaſt with a Fleet to ſupport 

their Fiſhermen, as if they meant to buliy the King, and 

ſhew they would fiſh on his Coaſt in ſpite of him; and it 

was openly ſaid, to preſerve peace by bearing ſuch aftronts, 

was no great ſign of ability. It was alſo complained, that 

the King deſerted the cauſe of the Proteſtant Religion, at 

a time when France, the Emperor, King of Spain, and 

Pope, were uſing their utmoſt endeavours to deſtroy it, 

and had but too much hopes of ſucceeding, ſince the De- 

fender of the faith remained unconcerned. The King's 

extreme jealouſy with reſpect to his Prerogative, was an- 

other and great occaſion of diſcontent. It did not appear 

wherein this Prerogative had been infringed: but it was 

thought very manifeſt, he intended to ſtretch it farther 

than any of his predeceſſors. It was conſidered, he had 

impriſoned ſeveral Members of Parliament, ſolely for in- 

ſiſting in the Houſe upon the people's Grievances: had 

granted divers Monopolies; and raiſed money upon the 

ſubject without conſent of Parliament: That his Speeches 

to the Houſes, to the Judges, and in the Star-Chamber, 

tended only to exalt the regal authority, and make it, as 

it were, equal to God's; from whence it was inferred, 

Je Pepl: that he deſigned to deftroy the Conſtitution. People could 

complain aj not behold, without indignation, a young man of twenty 
1 aver five imperiouſly governing the whole Kingdom; diſpoſin 

Wilſgn. of all preferments in favour of his relations and friends; in- 

8 97: veſted with the office of Lord High-Admiral, though he 

XVII g. 24 had never been at Sea, except from Dever to Calais; and 

January 1. laſtly, honoured with the title of Marquiſs of Buckingham, 

1615, without having ever done the State any ſetvice during the 

two years he had been at Court. Theſe two dignities 

were lately beſtowed on the favorite; the firſt, by the Earl 

of Nottingham's reſignation, who had amaſſed great ſums, 

and got a penſion for the reſidue of his life. But there were 

ftill tarther complaints. Tt was ſaid, the Court gave avery 

Hl example to the whole Kingdom: Nothing was heard 

there but blaſphemy and oaths, and the King himſelf was 


not free from this vice: that one of the two Secretaries of 


State was a Papiſt, as well as the favorite's mother : that 
though it was not known what religion her Son was of, 
his debaucheries were publick, and gave univerſal offence ; 


the number of Papiſts daily increaſed : the Prince's mar- 


riage with a Papiſt, daughter to the mortal enemy of the 


Proteſtant Religion, ſhewed how little the King regarded 


the concerns of Religion: that if any one repreſented to the 
King or the Miniſters, the inconveniencies ariſing from ſuch 
a marriage, he was ſilenced, by being told, it was an at- 


tempt upon the Prerogative Royal; and that every man, 


who, without a call, pried into the ſecrets of the Govern- 
ment, was guilty of rebellion, | 
The King is, But on the other hand, the King was no leſs offended 
waa with this boldneſs in cenſuring his conduct, as if a King 
4 br was to be guided by the caprice of his Subjects, What 
Coke. moſt troubled him was, that the Puritans were not the 
only perſons who dared to complain of the Government, 
but that even the greateſt friends to the Eccleſiaſtical Hie- 
rarchy could not bear an arbitrary power in the State. 
The Parliament itſelf had plainly ſhewed him, how far 


they were from ſubmitting to any Laws but thoſe which 


had been hitherto in uſe. 
Thus the King and People were equally diſſatisfied, It 


(1) Weldin obſerves, That he was executed without all precedent, without any juſt cauſe, and even againſt King James's will; who in many things was 
over-awed by his timorous diſpoſition» But the Spaniſb Faction, and Spaniſh Gold betrayed his Life, as they had done the Kingdam before; and it was one of 


of ENGLAND. 


Vol. II. 


is true, the King ſeemed to have a great advantage, as, 
there not being a Parliament, no man had right openly to 
arraign his conduct: but then, money did not flow into 
the Exchequer ſo plentifully as under the Kings his Prede- 
ceſſors, who knew how to manage the Parliament. He 
choſe however to be without any, or to procure it by ſuch 
means as increaſed the People's diſcontent, rather than run 
the hazard of ſeeing the Parliament queſtion his Prerogative, 


of which he was ſtrangely jealous. He comforted himſelf augy,,., 
however with the hopes of ſpeedily concluding his Son's T. l. ö. 


marriage, by which he was to receive a dowry of two 

millions. It is certain the Court of Span had offered that 

ſum: but I have not been able to diſcover what ſort of 

money was meant. I imagine the Spaniard leſt that un- 

determined, to have an opportunity of prolonging the ne- 

gotiation as much as he pleaſed, and of breaking it off at 
laſt when he thought proper. 


When the King of Spain's proceedings with reſpect to Ti ch. 
the marriage are conſidered, it muſt be thought, that he Vt: 4s 
15 / 


did not intend to conclude it, either at the time the nego- 


was to amuſe King James, and hinder him fiom interpo- 
ſing in the affair of Cl/eves., The Emperor had a mind 
either to keep that Duchy for himſelf, or to give it to ſome 
Prince of his Family, under colour of holding it in ſequeſ- 
tration till the diſpute was decided. But the States of the 
United-Provinces avoiding this ſnare, ſeized part of the 
Country in queſtion, proteſting to reſtore it to the perſon 
to whom it ſhould be adjudged, Beſides, they openly pro- 
tected the Elector of Brandenburgh, who was one of the 
chief claimants, and a Proteſtant ; as on the contrary, the 
Houſe of Auſtria favoured the Duke of Newburgh, who 
was turned Catholick, On this pretence, Prince Maurice 
on the one fide, and Spinola on the other, endeavoured to 
become maſters of the Country, and fo a kind of religious 
war enſued, wherein England's not interpoſing was of 
great conſequence to the Houſe of Auſtria. For this it 
was, that James was allured by the Spaniard with the hopes 
of the marriage and dowry of two millions, | 


Pretences were not wanting to prolong the negotiation; c 
The union of a Catholick Princeſs with a Proteſtant" 
Prince, required that care ſhould be taken to ſecure to the EE 
Infanta the liberty of profefling her Religion, in a manner Murrioze 
becoming the Princeſs of Spain. This was the only Arti- #* * 
cle infiſted upon at firſt, the two Courts being of opinion, rutwort, 
that before this was ſettled, it was in vain to bring the reſt T.. 


upon the carpet. As it was the Spaniard's intereſt to ak. 


lengthen the negotiation, ſo it was neceſſary to ſatisfy King 
James of his ſincerity, to keep him ſtill at a bay. To 
that purpoſe, after a two years debate, fearing at laſt that 
James would be diſcouraged, he agreed with Digby and 
Cottington the Engliſh Ambaſſadors upon five Articles, the 
firſt whereof facilitated the continuance or cven the entire 


mterruption of the Treaty, when it ſhould be no longer 


his intereſt to diſſemble. The Articles were theſe ; | 


1. That the Pope's diſpenſation be firſt obtained by the Rutwath, 
mere Act of the King of Spain, „ Bb = 
2. That the Children of this marriage be not conſtrained anna 
in matter of Religion, nor. their Tits prejudiced; in cafe 9. 36. 


they prove Catholicks. J 
3. That the Infanta's family, being ſtrangers, may b 

Catholicks, and ſhall have a decent place appointed for all 

Divine Service, according to the uſe of the Church of Rome; 


and the Eccleſiaſticks and Religious perſons may wear their 


proper Habits. . 1 
4. That the marriage ſhall be celebrated in Spain by a 
Procurator, according to the inſtructions of the Council of 
Trent; and after the Infanta's arrival in England, ſuch a 
ſolemnization ſhall be uſed, as may make the marriage va- 
lid, according to the Laws of this Kingdom. FIRE 


5. That ſhe ſhall have a competent number of Chaplains, 


and a Confeſſor, being ſtrangers, one whereof ſhall have 
power to govern the family in religious matters. 


Theſe Articles being tranſmitted to England, the King 7: 1. 
in allowing and ſigning them, thus expreſſed himſelf So oo 


<« Seeing this marriage is to be with a Lady of a diffe- 
& rent Religion from us, it becometh us to be tender, as 
on the one part, to give them all ſatisfaction convenient, 
“ ſo on the other, to admit nothing that may blemiſh our 


'«< conſcience, or detract from the Religion here eftabliſh- 


<« ed.” I confeſs I do not ſee how this maxim agreed 
with the ſecond Article. For the firſt, he ſuppoſed as pre- 
vious, the Pope's diſpenſation, which was expected ſeveral 


Gondemar's greateſt Maſter- pieces to purchaſe Raleigh's bead; yet, had not the Earl of Brifto/, who was poſſeſſed of Sherborn Caſtle, formerly Sir Walter s, 


co-operated, the King would never have conſented, p. 28, 29+ 
Preſident de Thou. Camden's Ann, 


This year, on May 7, died the learned Jacobus Auguſtus Thuanus, called otherwiſe Le 


(2) Camden ſays, that the Spaniard's aim in this Negotiation was to disjoin and ſeparate Englavd from the United. Prouincei, that he might the more eaſily 


reduce them to Obedience. Annals. 


years, 


[ 19 / 
fi 1tiem 5 


tiation was begun, or long after (2). At firſt, his ſole aim orig, 


Edit. 1721. 


1618. 
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years, and at laſt came clogged wich additions and limita- 
tions, which I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of hereafter. 
Hitherto the Spaniard in prolonging the negotiation had 
only the Succeſſion of Cleves in view, But this year the 
affairs of Germany and Bohemia began to give occaſion to 


fear, a religious war would be kindled in thoſe Countries. 


This was a freſh reaſon for the Spaniard's amuſing K ing 
James, leſt he ſhould ſide with the Proteſtants, and ſend 
them a powerſul aid. For the better underſtanding of the 
ſequel, it will be abſolutely neceſſary to know in what ſi- 
tuation the affairs of Germany and Bohemia then were. 

As for Germany, it ſuffices to ſay in two words, that 
ſor ſome time there had been great jealouſies and mutual 
ſuſpicions between the Catholicks and Proteſtants. Theſe 
laſt complained, That they could not have juſtice either 
from the Emperor or the imperial Chamber. "The Catho- 
licks complained in their turn, That the Proteſtants were 
continually endeavouring to extend their priviteges heyond 
what the Laws of the Empire allowed: That after pre- 
tending to be ſatisfied with a bare 'Toleration, they had aſ- 


pired to an equality, and not content with that, had plot- 


ted to baniſh the Catholick Religion out of all Germany. 


Aftairs of 
Bohemia. 
Apology of 
the States 
of Bohemia. 
Hiſt, of the 
Reb. of Boh · 


On this pretence it was that the Catholicks had entered 
into a confederacy, which occaſioned the like among the 
Proteſtants. The Proteſtants being aſſembled at Hailbrun, 
the Emperor Matthias wrote to exhort them to diſſolve 
their League. But they thought not proper to ſubmit to 
his exhortations, by reaſon their League was only defenſive 
and the Catholicks did not offer to break their confedera- 
cy. This was a motive for the Spaniard to amuſe King 
James, and hinder him from uniting with the Proteſtants 
of Germany. But the troubles this year in Bohemia, fur- 
niſhed him with a motive of much greater conſequence, 
which I muſt explain here as briefly as poſſible, becauſe this 
affair continually influences all the reſt of this Reign. 

In Bohemia were two Religions eſtabliſhed by Law ; the 
one was called ſub ung, and the other ſub utraque. The 
former was profeſſed by the Catholicks, who communica- 
ted in one kind only, the latter by the Huſſites, who recei- 
ved the Euchariſt in both kinds, and, ſince the Reforma- 
tion, were become true Proteſtants. I have ſpoken elſe- 


| Where of the religious wars which afflited that Kingdom 


was of their Religion, 


under the Emperor Sigiſmund. It ſuffices therefore to add 


here, that this Emperor was forced, in order to be owned 
for King of Bohemia, to grant the Hufſites an Edict, 
whereby, among other privileges, it was decreed there 
ſhould be no Magiſtrate or Inhabitant in Prague but what 
ä This Edict granted in the year 
1435 was obſerved till 1570, when, by order of Maximi- 
lian II. a Catholick was made citizen of Prague. Ano- 
ther of the ſame Religion obtained the ſame favour in 
1599, and withal, a place in the Magiſtracy. From that 
time, Sigiſmund's Edict was very frequently violated, and 


at laſt the Jeſuits were admitted into Prague, and built 


there a ſtately College. 


T hus, by degrees the number of 


the Catholicks was conſiderably augmented in the City, by 


means of the Governors and the Emperor's other Officers 
who were all of the ſame Religion. The more they in- 
creaſed, the higher they carried their pretenſions, and at 


laſt, if we may believe the Apology publiſhed afterwards 


by the Bohemians, the Edict of Sigiſmund was continual 


tranſgreſſed. However, in the Reign of Rodolbhus II. 


the Proteſtants, by the interceſſion of Prince Matibias, 


obtained of the Emperor a ſecond Edict, which under co- 


Rebel. of 
Bohemia. 
Wilſon. 
Coke, 
R:hworthz 
T. I p.6. 


lour of confirming their privileges, put them upon a ſort 


of equality with the Catholicks, though they had enjoyed 


the ſuperiority for one hundred and fifty years. Neverthe- 


leſs, this equality was as much as they could expect, con- 
ſidering the preſent juncture of time. But, though it was 
far ſhort of their antient privileges, the Emperor's Officers 
in Bohemia thinking ſuch an Edict prejudicial to the Ca- 


tholick Religion, refuſed to publiſh it, affirming, it was 


extorted from the Emperor whilſt at war with the Turk. 
Very likely they were privately countenanced by the Court 
of Vienna. | 

Rodolphus II. dying in 1614 (1), his Brother Matthias 
ſucceeded him, both in the Kingdom of Bohemia, and the 
imperial dignity. Under this new King the privileges of 
the Proteſtants were violated much more openly, and with 
greater hauglitineſs than under the laſt, if any credit is to 
be given to their Apology, But this was not all, Matthias 
having adopted his Nephew (2). Ferdinand of Auſtria, 
had a mind alfo to ſecure him the Crown of Bohemia. 
The execution of this project would doubtleſs have been 
very difficult, had not the Emperor uſed artifice. Sileſia, 
Mhravia, Upper and Lower Luſatia, being annexed to 
Bohemia, had a right to ſend Deputies to the Aſſembly of 


- 


(1) In 1612+ 
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the States of that Kingdom. But as theſe Countries were 1618, 
Proteſtant, their Deputies very probably would join with Abels. 
thoſe of Bohemia, of the ſame Religion, and fruſtrate the Pe Ae 
Emperor's deſign. Wherefore he convened the States of 
Bohemia without. ſummoning the others. The Proteſtants 
complained of this innovation, and not to authorize it, re- 
fiſed, for the moſt part, to ſend Deputies to the States. 
This was what the Emperor foreſaw and wiſhed : for the Perdiand 
Catholick Deputies being the Majority, Ferdinand was de. & Avitria 
clared Matthias's preſumptive Succeſlor, and ſhortly after 27 
crowned at Prague; after which he reſided at Gratz. Mathias. 
The Defenders, for fo were called a certain number of e- Roſhworth, 
minent perſons, choſen and appointed by the States to ſee OY Be th 
the Edicts put in execution, perceiving the deſigns of the 
Imperial Court, ſummoned the States purſuant to their 
power, and forgot not to call the incorporated Provinces. - 
This Aſſembly only drew a Petition to be preſented to the Te Pobe- 
Emperor, wherein the States demanded the execution of f. 
the Laws of the Kingdom, and a juſt reparation for the e te the 
injuries done them, Mean while, as they could come Zee. 
to no reſolution before the Emperor's anſwer was received, 
they adjourned to the Monday after Rogation-Ieeb, in 
the year 1618. 

The Emperor inftead of being inclined to ſend a favo- Hem. p 7+ 
rable anſwer to the States Petition, ordered his Lieutenant 
in Bohemia to hinder the next Seſſion of the Aſſembly, cal- 
led without his licenſe. But the Lieutenant was not 
ſtrong enough to execute the order. His oppoſition ſer- 7%" tbr 
ving only to exaſperate the States who were aſſembled on Offers = 
the day appointed in the College of Charles IV. they went J win- 
in a body to the Chancery, and ſeizing the Emperor's . 
Officers, pitched upon three, and threw them out of the 
Caſtle- window (3). After that, they drove the Jeſuits 
out of Prague. | | oY | 

Things being come to theſe extremities, the States pub- They r-ſp/oe 
liſhed an Apology to acquaint the Publick why they had parry Te 
puniſhed theſe Officers, But as they believed the Emperor wii#n. 
would not hear their reaſons, they 1 a Conſedbracy, Rust wo th. 
promiſing mutual aſſiſtance againſt all oppoſers. In the 
mean time, hearing the Emperor was making preparations 
to attack them, they choſe four and twenty ProteQors, 
impowering them to raiſe forces, and lay upon the King- 
dom and the incorporated Countries what Taxes they 
ſhould judge neceſſary, Thus, a war being unavoidable, 
every one took ſuch meaſures as he deemied requiſite, whe- 
ther to attack or defend. 1 7 | 8 

At the time, the Bohemian States were taking theſe re- fy , 
ſolutions, the Cardinal Inſant was preparing an army in eee 
the Low-Countries to aſſiſt the Emperor. Whilſt this army for the En- 
was levying, he ſent Charles de Bucquoy, Count de Longue- 8 
val to the Emperor, who made him General of the Army * _ 
deſigned againſt Bohemia. The States choſe for their Bohemia. 
Generals Count Ernęſt of Mansfeldt, and Count de la Tour, nie f 
This war was of ſo great moment to the Houſe of Auſtria, Emperor's 
that it is not very range the Spaniard ſhould ſtill continue Gereral. 
to amuſe King James with the hopes of ſeeing the pro- mer 4 4. 


jected Marriage ſpeedily concluded. Very likely this war muſed by the 


Spaniſh 
would at laſt become a Religious War, and in that caſe, Cr: 


England could very much ſtrengthen the Proteſtant party. 0. 
Afterwards, the King of Spain had ftill farther motives to 
continue this management. But the wonder is, though 
James had very ſtrong reaſons to ſuſpect the Spaniard of 


artifice, he ftill obſtinately relied on his waving It Ruſhworth, | 


feemeth unto us here in England, (ſays one of his Miniſ- Anga + 
ters in a Letter to Cottingion) that Conde Gondemar hath James l. 


gone but very ſlowly in his journey: and divers (ſeeing how P. 39. 


long time he hath ſpent in the way) do make conjecture, 
That it proceedeth from the ſmall Afection that he judgeth 
to be there, towards the effefting of the main buſmeſs.--- But 
if the Spaniards act a cou I. ſhall judge them the moſt 
unworthy 3 erfidious people of the world, and the more, 
for that his Majeſty hath given them ſo many teflimonies of 
his fincere intentions towards them, which he daily con- 
tinueth, as now of late, by the cauſing Sir Walter Raw- 
leigh to be put to death, chiefly for the giving them Sati/- 
fattton, when by preſerving him, he might have given great 
ſatsfattion to his ſubjetts, and had at command upon all oc- 
caſions as uſeful a man as ſerved any Prince in Chriſten- 
dom (4). Lis certain however the King was amuſed by 
the Spaniſh Court. Count Gondemar undertaking to carry 
into Spain the Articles ſigned by the King, was ſo very 
long on the road, that twas evident he ſought only to de- 
lay the time. Notwithſtanding this King James continued 
_ wilfully to ſhut his eyes, which will appear ſtill plainer in 
the ſequel, | 
Though the People of England were not informed of 
the contents of the Articles agreed upon by the two Courts, 


(2) He was his Couſin only, being Son to Charles, younger Brother to his Father Maximilian 1. 


(3) Slabata the Chief Juſtice, Smeſentius one of the Council, ard Fabritius the Secreiary. Wilſon, p. 720. 


(4) The Author of the Annals infinuates, that this Letter might te an inventicn of Ruſt wortb's, bur gives no reafon for it. Ropin. 
«© the Reader is to take notice that this Leiter, 'as to its value and repvtat'on, muſt reft ſolely upon Ruſoworrb's Credit.“ p. 40. 
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198 The HISTORY 


1618, they knew however, the marriage was going to be con- 
cluded, and thought it could not but be prejudicial to Religion. 
The Pr:teſ- 'T his occaſioned many complaints and murmurs amongſt the 
path Proteſtants (1), whilſt the Catholicks triumphed, knowing 
murmur, the King of Spain would not give his daughter to Prince 
_— berg Charles, without procuring them great advantages. At the 
unph,  Worlt, they were ſure of having in this Princeſs a power- 
Ruſhworth, ful protectreſs, who would never forſake the intereſt of her 
2 I. p. 4, Religion. We ſhall ſee in the following years how artful-: 
Anne. ly the Spaniard prolonged the negotiation, till he had 
p. 3, drawn from it all poſſible advantages, as well for the Houſe 
of Auſtria, as for the Catholick Religion. | 
6 In the beginning of the year 1619, the Earl of Nor- 
a . thumberland who had been in the Tower ever ſince the 
Norchom- Gun-powder Plot, obtained his liberty at laſt by means 
berlard i: of the Lord Hay his Son- in- law, lately made Viſcount 
5 Doncaſter (2). 
Wiliiams About the ſame time, Doctor Williams Dean of I/e/t- 
: made minſter was made Privy- Counſellor, and ſhortly after Biſhop 
Courſe, of Lincoln (3). I purpoſely mention this Prelate's promo- 
Weluon. tion, becauſe he will often occur in the Hiſtory of this, as 
well as of the next Reign. | | 
The Queen's In March this year (4) the King loſt his Queen, in the 
wakes forty-fixih year of her Age. Shortly after he was himſelf 


Howes. Pp . . «4 . . . 
Weldon; ſeized with a great illneſs, which brought him, as I may 


p. 129. ſay, 0 the brink of the grave. It would have been well 
17 7 8 * for his reputation, had he died at this time, ſince the reſt 
nels. | 


of his Reign, which laſted fix years longer, was not much 
to his honour. In this ſpace he more plainly diſcovered 
his (ettled deſign to ſtretch the Prerogative-Royal as high 
as pothble. Belides, he gave very convincing proofs, that 
though he defended the Proteſtant Religion by his Writ- 
ings, he had not its intereſt much at heart. In fine, his 
eazer deſire to conclude the Spaniſh match, diſplayed all 
his weakneſs, and the affair of Bohemia, in which he could 
not but be concerned, fully ſatisfied the world of his flen- 
der capacity. 1 | | 
Continurtion Ehe Emperor Matthias dying the zoth of March 1619, 
oY ro ayes Ferdinand his Couſin and adopted Son, was proclaimed 
B. hem . 7 p ; 3: hg 5 
det King of Bohemia, as well in conſequence of his Election, 
the Revell, as in virtue of his pretended hereditary Right to that 
355 Mean while, as his chief aim was to obtain the 
44% md Imperial dignity, and as he ſtood in need for that purpoſe 


hr e of the Proteſtant Electors, he feigned a willingneſs to end 
Þ Nine N 


King | amicably the war now begun in Bohemia, by giving the 


Buhemia, States a reaſonable ſatisfaction with reſpect to their Privi- 
The Stirs leges. But the States thought not fit to truſt to his pro- 
r t»0w02 Miſes, In the mean time, he endeavoured to gain the 
bim, Elcctors, and make Alliznces with the Catholick Princes 
Tames ur- Of Germany. Fames, who gloried in being ſtiled the 
p+ſer to mate Pacifick King, thought himſelf obliged as ſuch, to try to 


—5 4 2 malteri. 


4 px 3 FEY 2 5 } Ae ö .. 
Nuchworch, àppeaſe, by his mediation, the troubles of Bohemia. To 
T. I. p. ri, this end, he choſe the Viſcount Doncaſter to go and en- 
Kc. deavour to procure a peace between Ferdinand and the Bo- 


* . 0 4 7 N by * : 
g ee hemian States. Thete was not a Prince in Europe fo im- 
Wilſon. proper as he for a mediation of this nature, conſidering his 


p. 720 Principles, with reſpect to Monarchy. This Embaſly was 
very expenſive, the Ambaſſador, who was a ſort of Fa- 
vorite, and extremely protuſe, having been very laviſh of 

his Maſter's money, Mean while, I know not whether 


he could obtain ſo much as a ſingle audience of Ferdinand, 


who ftill removed as the Ambaſſador appro:ched. Thus 
much is certain, the Embaſſy was entirely fruitleſs, and 
ſerved only to ſhow the little account Ferdinand made of 
the King of England's mediation, | 


Ferdinand The time appointed for the election of an Emperor ap- 


eee, proaching, the Elector of Mentz ſummoned the reſt of the 


King of Electors, and particularly Ferdinand as King of Bohemia. 


Bohemia, 
Aud Electyr. 
Hiſtory of 
the Rebell Ruſpworth, Tom 1. p. 4. 


England's reſolution. The King was ſo angry, that he re- 


of ENGLAND. Vol. II 


The States of that Kingdom proteſted againſt the Sum. 
mons ſaying, Ferdinand could not be received as EleQor in 1613 
quality of the King of Bohemia, ſince he was not in poſ. 
ſeſſion of the Kingdom. But their oppoſition was ineffec. 5, 
tual, Ferdinand was not only acknowledged for the King #4: .” 
of Bohemia and Elector, but was alſo choſen Emperor the berdinin 
rs of Auguſt 1619 (5). Then the States of Bohemia, fee. H. 
ing they had not been able to hinder Ferdinand from he. 7 1,” 
ing Emperor, took an oath never to own him for their 
Sovereign, and at the ſame time, namely, on the 5th ot 
September (6), choſe for their King, Frederic Elector Pals. 
tine, and ſent deputies to acquaint him with: his election 
and pray him to repair to Prague (7). Frederic did ng: then: 
want much ſollicitation to accept of a Crown offered him ms +. 
by thoſe who, in his opinion, had a right to diſpoſe of jt © 
He diſpatched however Paron d' Aulre (8) to the King b 
his father-in-law, for his advice, but it was a mere com. 4 
pliment. As he knew him to be a Prince not very ready '' 
to engage in great undertakings, he did not flay for his WI, 
anſwer, but aſſembling ſome Troops, came to Prague, 
where he was crowned the 4th of November, | 
Before Frederic's Envoy reached England, James hearing pn, 
the news of his Son-in-law's election, called a Council to . 
debate whether the Elector ought to accept or reſuſe the, 
Crown of Bohemia, The Archbiſhop of Canterbury tot Ne And 
being preſent, by reaſon of the Gout which confined him“ + 
to his bed, writ to Secretary Naunton, ** That it was his 1 
opinion the Elector ſhould accept of the Crown, and Eng. T. . 
land openly ſupport him. And therefore as ſoon as there *, 
e ſhould be certain news of his Coronation, the bells ought C, 
„ to be rung, guns fired, and bonfires made, to let all p. 110. 
Europe ſee the King was determined to countenance 
„him.“ But this advice was not followed. The King 
maintained in the Council Ferdinand's cauſe againſt the 
States of Bohemia, and without knowing any thing of their 
Privileges, as he afterwards owned, decided that the Babe. 


+. 
FRO 
Aen. 


} 
1 


mian States were in actual rebellion (9). As for the reaſors 


with which the Archbiſhop ſupported his opinion, in his 
Letter to Naunton, the King rejected them, as built upon 
Puritan-principles (fro). For, as I have elſewhere obſerved, 
there were in this Reign State-Puritans as well as Church- 
Puritans, whom the Court took great care to confound 
one with another, and this confuſion of ideas has been pre- 
ſerved to this day. Hence the obſcurity which {till occurs 
in the notion of the two Parties of Whigs and Tories, It 
was therefore reſolved, the King ſhould admoniſh the 
EleQtor to refuſe the offered Crown, not only becauſe it 
was agreeable to the King's Principles, but for another and 
no leſs ſtrong, reaſon, namely, the King rightly judged An: 
that the Electors acceptance couti not but be extremely 
prejudicial to the negotiation of the Spanyh match, conſi- 
dering the ſtrict union between the Princes of the Houle of 
af. ä . 

But the Elector Palatine had broken theſe meaſures by 7;, x;,, 


accepting the Crown, without expecting the Council CE qr 
the F iectin 
4 i £ 6 Ruſhworth 
fuſed to give Baron d Auln audience, who, ſince his de- T. I 5 1. 


parture, had received orders to excuſe the Elector from the Win, 


neceſſity he was under of proceeding with all poſſible ex- AUR 


pedition, If the States of Bohemia had defigned to gain 9. 42 
King James, by electing his Son-in-law, they were very _ 


much deceived, fince they were never aſſiſted by him. 


The very Ambaſſadors, ſent by King James on this oc- 

caſion to the Emperor, and ſeveral German Princes, did 

great injury to the States; for theſe Ambaſſadors had ex- 

preſs orders to diſavow Frederic's proceedings; and of all Ruhe. 
the Proteſtant Princes, James alone never gave him the T. |. h., 
title of King. | FO 


(1) They would have bought oft this match at the deareſt rate; and, as far as they durſt, opp ſed it by Speeches, Counſels, Wiſhes, Prayers, Oc. 


of Boacmia, 2 Jane, Lord Hay it ſeems hed married, on November 6. 1617, Lucy the Duke's youngeſt Daughter, without his conſent, and he was ſa much diſpleaſed 
| with the match, that he c:uld hardly be brought to accept of his Liberty from the hands os his Son- in-law. The fine of 30,0007. which he had been con- 
demned to, was compounded at Tlooo. State of the Revenue, p. 11, His Daughter was the ſame Lady, who under the title of Counteſs of Carliſle, made 

the moſt (hiving Figure in the Court of Charles I, as a Beauty, Wit, and Politician. The old Duke, when he came out of the Tower, hearing that Buck- 

ingban was drawn bout with fix Herſes in his Coach, (being the firſt that was fo, ) put on eight to his, and in that manner was drawn thrcugh the City, in 


his way to the Bath. Wilſon, p. 720. 


(3) D tor William was not made Dean of W.ftmirfler till Fuly the 12th, 1620. Nor Biſh'p of Lincoln till July 1621. Philips, p. 57, 68, 76,——He 


was reported to be married to Buckingham's Mother. Weldon, p. 138. 


(4) Ruſbworth places the Queen's death on the 17th of Newembrr 1619. Rapin. Camden ſays, the died March the 1ſt. 1619- of a Drop in the 
Night. Annals. Howes, p. 1031. The CharaQter of this Queen js v+riouſly drawn. Some repreſent her as a vicious, lewd, and luxurious Woman; but 
this, upon the beſt enquiry, ſeems to be only calumuy. Milſen more juſtly affirms, that ſhe was a good Woman, and may have engraven upon her Monu- 
ment, a Character of Viitue. Sce Sr E. Peyton, p. 27, 28. Wilſon, p. 719, Te. þ | 

(5) He was elected by the Archbiſhop of Mentz, the Duke of Saxony, and the Electors of Brandenburgh, Colen, and Triers. Ruſoworth, Tom. 1. p. 11 

(6) The 26th of Aug»ft. Rapin makes uſe ſum-times of the New Stile, which in the laſt Century was ten days before our reckoning, and is now eJeven- 


The El. ctor Palatine was crowned Newember 4. Wilſen, p. 721. 


(7) They cftered the Crown firſt to the Duke of Saxony, who refuſed it, The Ele dor Palatine accepted it, through the perſwaſion of his two Uncles, 


Miurice Prince of Orange, and the Duke of Bouillon. Burnet's Hift. p. 13. 


(8) Some ſey, it was the Baron of Dhona. I own, Jam nct certain, whether it was d' Aulne, or Dbona, Rapin 


Moſt of our Hiſtorians call 


that Perſon the Baron Done, as the Annals, p. 42. Vilſen, p. 721, Ic. In Rym / r' Fed. he is called the Baron de Dong. Tom 17. p. 160. jos” 
(9) He was i poſſeſſed of the «pinion of a d vine Right in all Kings, that he could not bear, that even an elective and limited Kinz ſhou:d be called in 


queſt. on by his dunjects. Burnet's II. p. 13. 


(10) The Archbithop ſays in his Letter, „“ It is a great honour to his Majeſty, to have ſuch a Son made a King; and methinks I do foreſee in this the 
„Work of God, that by degrees the Kirgs of the Earth ſhall now leave the Whore to deſolation, as St. Jobn ſays, Our ſtriking in will comfort the Bob - 
« mans, honuur the Palſgrave, ſtrengthen the Union, bring on the Dutch, ftir up Denmark, &c. to caſt in their ſhares, and Hungary i hope will zun the 
„ fame tortune, and for money and means to lupport the war, Providebit Deus. This from my bed, and when I can ſtand, 1] hope to av better ſervice, Sep- 
terih.r 12, 1619. 'The Letter in Ru/hrworth is ſomething different from this, particularly, he makes the Archbiſhop ſay, The Parliament is the old and 


«© hon rabie way 'f raiſing Money, and all that may be ſpared is to be turned this way. Ard perhaps God has provided the 


Jewels which were laid up in he 


„% Tower by the Mther fer the pre ervation of the Daughter. Certaialy, if cuntenanee be given to this action, many brave Sp.r'ts will cfier themielves.* * 


Tem. 1. p. 12. 
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Book XVIII. 


1619, Mean while, though the Elector was now crowned, the 
He thintst9 King his Father-in-law fancied, he could perſwade him to 
883 quit the Crown, and induce the States of Bohemia to ac- 
the 8 knowledge Ferdinand. To that purpoſe, he ſent two Am- 
Ruſhworth, haſſadors to Prague, namely, Rochard Weſton a Papiſt, 
lone. and Sir Edward Conway a Proteſtant. Conway being after- 

wards made Secretary of State, the King uſed to ſay to 
him merrily, that never Prince had ſuck, a Secretary, who 
could neither read nor write (1). This Embaſſy was very 
fruitleſs, as it was eaſy to foreſee. 


The Sp'nilh Mean time, the King of Spain did not forget to do the 
Court 7: Emperor good ſervice, keeping King James in his paci- 
ee fick diſpoſition. Nothing was talked of at the Court of 


King. Madrid, but the King of England's generoſity, juſtice, and 
equity. In fine, to amuſe him the better, the negotiation 
of the marriage was renewed, having been interrupted, in 
expectation of the Pope's diſpenſation. Nay, it was inti- 
mated to Cottington, that if the diſpenſation did not quickly 
arrive, the marriage ſhould be concluded without it, or 
means found to force the Pope to grant it. Cottington, 
who knew the Spanyh Court, fell not into the ſnare, He 


ſent word to England, that nothing more was to be ex- 


pected concerning the marriage; that the King of Spain's 

intent was only to amuſe his Majeſty, and therefore he 

Ruſhworth, believed, the negotiation ought to be broke off. But inſtead 
T. J. p. 13: of ſeeing his advice followed, he received orders to declaie 
to the King of Spain, that his maſter was not concerned 

in the acceptance of the Crown of Bohemia: That his 
Son-in-law had proceeded without his approbation and 
knowledge, and therefore he entirely diſowned him. Philip 
anſwered, he was glad to find the King his Brother in fo 

equitable a diſpoſition, and that nothing could ſooner gain 

his eſteem and affection, than the continuance of this ex- 

preſs difowning an action ſo repugnant to juſtice (2). 1 

1 The affair of Bohemia put ſeveral of the Princes of Eu- 
fime „ rope in motion, and held the reſt in ſuſpence. Ferdinand 
fires 0 be and Frederic kad each their friends and allies, who were 
it ar, preparing to aſſiſt them, whilft James ſtood neuter, imagi- 
wo 4 Ning, that by making a ſhow of neutrality, he ſhould in- 
Frederic, but duce the two competitors to make him arbiter of their dit- 
can" Juc- | ference. But both were jealous of him, the one becauſe 
Pubworh, he was à Proteſtant, and Father-in-law of his adverſary; 
the other, becauſe he had openly declared, he diſapproved 

of his conduct. So, without much regarding his ſollicita- 

tions, both ſides prepared to decide the quariel by arms. 

bagioand i: Had England eſpouſed Frederic's cauſe; and with a good. 
 cnbarayjed, Fleet kept Spain and the Netherland's in awe, the Elector, 
Wien. very probably, would have preſerved his Crown, in ſo gocd 
No a ſituation were his affairs the beginning of the year 1620, 
T. I. p. 14. Several Princes of Germany had formed a League to ſupport 
him, and were now levying an army, to be commanded. 
by the Prince of Anſpach (3). On the other hand, Beth- 
lem Gabor Prince of Tranſilvama, had excited the Hlunga- 
rians to rebel againſt Ferdinand, and molt part of Auſtria 
had followed the example of Hungary and Bohemia, All 
this confounded the Emperor, and would have confounded 
him more, if the Elector of Saxony had ftill remaitied! 
' neuter, according to his firſt reſolution. But the Emperor 
offering him Upper Luſatia, on condition he would conquer 
it, he could not withſtand' the temptation of acquiring a 
Country which lay ſo convenient for him. Moreover, the 
Duke of Bavaria, and the three Eccleſiaſtical Electors (4), 
declared for the Emperor: the Pope ſupplied him with 
money, and the King of Spain ordered his forces at Naples 
and in the Milaneſe to march to his affiſtan c. 
Phitip er- But this was not all the aid, the Spaniard gave the Em- 
Ger an army; HTO.” He aſſiſted him ſtill more conſiderably, in hindering 
2 * James from aiding his Daughter and Son-in-law, and keep- 
therlands co ing him immoveable, and, as it wete; enchänted, with the 
gen hopes of the marriage and dowry of two millions. To 
Wilen. hold him the faſter in his chains, Philip ſent back © Count 
p. 725. Gondemar, under colour of finiſhing the affair. He diſſem- 
8 bled fo artfully, that James, who had recalled Digby (5) from 
Ciba” Spain, ſent thither Sir Malter Afton, to endeavour with 
Cottington to finiſh the Treaty, Which he thought very 
near a concluſion. Gondemar being returned to England 


- ov 
#454 %s 


4 


elp him to untruſs a Point, fer he bad but one hard. A Choplaty, 

and a Secretary of S'zte, (Contuay) 
wp the cautionary Towns. 1 
(2) This year, Auguſt 2, Robert Sidney Viſcourt Liſle, was cre! 
Earl of Devenſpire, and Robert Lord Rich, Karl of HW, arwicks:. 
Souſ bro art abeut three o'Chock in the Mornin by 
i the Evening. Hewes, p. 1032+ | 


1 


dicial to the Eleclor Palatine's affairs. Wilſin, p. 72%. 


(6) The Kio 
p 12, 


mot, Burroughs, 


with great ſums of money; laid them out ſo pertinently, 

and made ſuch good uſe of his talents and knowledge of the 

Court, that he became as maſter of the King, the Favo- 

rite, and the Miniſters, and governed them as he pleaſed. 
To this aid, which was not inconſiderable, Philip was Wilſons 

preparing to add another more effeCtual, to enable the Em- 

peror to get the advantage of his enemy. Frederir had 

drawn ten thouſand men out of the Palatinate, and ſent 

them into Bohemia, This inſpired the Emperor with the 

thoughts of invading him on that fide, and to execute this 

projet, Philip and the Archduke Alert levied in the Lew- 

Countries an army of twenty fix thouſand Foot, and four 

thouſand Horſe, to be commanded by Ambreſe Spinola. I he 

truce between Spain and the United Provinces not being yet 

near expired, ic was evident theſe forces could be deſigned 

only againſt the Palatinate. The Hellanders warned King 

James of it, and ſuch of the Courtiers as were not bribed 

with Spaniſh Gold, never ceaſed to repreſent to him the 

danger to which the Elector's dominions would be expoſed, 

if he did not ſuddenly reſolve to prepare for their defence. 

But James could not think of taking ſuch meaſures on K. Jamey's 

bare ſuſpicions, He contented himſelf, with ordering Sir wretched 

Thomas Edmonds, his Ambaſſador at Bruſſels, to ask the B. Cie, 

Archduke the reaſon of ſo conſiderable an armament. The Hig. d Aug. 

Archduke anſwered, It was by the King of Sparn's order, ONE 

and the reaſon might be known of 8pimela, who had the Ruhaserth. 

command of the army. Spinala being asked the fame T. I. p. 14. 

queſtion, replied, That indeed he was ordered by the King 

of Spain to raiſe forces, but did not know for what pur- 

poſe : that his orders being ſealed, he could not open them 

till his march, and if the Ambaſſador would follow him, 

he might then be reſolved. A man muſt have been wil- 

fully blind, not to ſee what this myſtery tended to, and 

yet James {till continued immoveable, relying on the Spa- 

niard's friendſhip, and Gendemar”s fair promiſes. | 

The whole Kingdom was extremely ſurprized at the ne . 

King's inſenſibility for his Son-in-law, his Daughter, and x ei 1 

their Children: but for his part, he looked upon the quar- Eag in be 

rel between the Emperor and Frederic in quite another {gw me 

light. He was juſt going to be ſtrictly united with the Wilon. 

Houſe of Auſtria, by his Son's marriage with the Infanta p. 722- 

of Spain, and at this very time, the Elector his Son-in- Bg 

law had broken all his meaſures by a raſh, unjuſt, and in- T. I. p. 150 

conſiderate action; for ſo he termed the acceptance of the _ 

Crown of Bohemia, Is it reaſonable, ſaid be, I ſhould 

« ſuffer my ſelf to be drawn by a Son-in-law's ambition 


and humour, into a war againſt the Houſe of Aria, 


«© who have done me no wrong? Muſt I alter all my pro- 
« jects, all my meaſures, becauſe the Elector Palaſine has 


 <been pleaſed to accept the Crown of Behemia, without 


“ ſo much as asking my advice” (6)? However, by much 


perſuaſion, he was prevailed with at length to fulter a Re- 


giment of two thouſand two hundred men to be raiſed, 
which was done moſtly at the charge of ſome Lords, Sir e 2 
Horatio Vere, who had long ſerved in Holland, where he by Sir Ho- 
had acquired great reputation, commanded this Regiment, ratio Vere, 
having under him Burroughs and Herbert for Mojor- Ge- 


nefals. The Earls of Oxford and Eſſex accompanied him, 


and * commanded each a company, of Gentlemen Velun- 


„„ „ et og 10 3 
This Regiment being raiſed with extreme ſpeed, was 7% Erg!'th 


tranſported to Holland. Then they paſſed the Rhine below, e 


of thb- Cin 


Wezel, to avoid Spinola, who wes at Aix la Chapelle. It federares, 


was not without danger, that the &ng/;þ crofled fo many A z. 


Countries to reach the Palatinate: nay, they durſt not 550 5 
have attempied it, if Prince Frederic Henry of Naſſau, with Annal. 
two thouſand Horſe, and ſome Foot, had not conducted 

them to Francfort, and deceived Spinala's vigilance, who 
expected them on another road. It was the 11t of Oœole/ 

before they joined the army of the King of Bobemia's al- 

lies (8) commanded by the 'Martgrave of Anſpach 

''* Spittela, who departed from Bru//e!s the 8th of Auth, rhe 3: 
being come to Coblentz, opened his orders in the preſence of Willem. ; 
the Engl Ambaſſador, who had accompanied him thus Aura. 
far. Ihe orders were, to make war upon all who fhould 

declare for the Elector Palatine, This was all Edmonds 


. by 
} oF +22 C 42 


; (1) It Wes a pleaſant temark of the King's : That Sterny, had given himſthree potable Seryants A Gentleman of the Ped-chamber (CH who could 


i» Preflen ho cd not fay Prayers, for he ſcrupled the uſe of our L'mngy.; 


who could neithet write nor read. ;Conway had been bred a Soldier, being Governor of the Brie/, when England gave 


ited Eirl of Leiceſter, Wilizm Lord Compton Earl of Northam(tin. William C awendi | 
Hawes, p. 1029+  Dugdale, Vols H. On Fuly 17, one Bernard Calwert ſe ting out of 
| 0 Vi g, embarked at Dover about eitht, went to Calais, and returned to Sourbrvark again the ſame-day, about eight 


(3) The p eference given to this Prince before the Counts Man/e/de, aud de la Tour, occaſioned .me diſcontent in the two latter, which was very preju< 
(4) The Archbiſhops of Menez, (Who only has Power to ſummon the reſt to an Ele dion when the Empire is vacant,) Triert, and Cologne, | 
(5) He was created Lord Digby of Sherborne, Newenbrr 2 5, 1618. Howe, p. 1031, . wx | 5 
4 g uſed to ſay, 16e Bohemians made ie af the Palſgraye, as the Fox did of the Cat's Tail, te Pull the Apple out of the fire for bis caon eating. 
ufbworth, Tom. 1. 4 „ 6 Tg) 4 3 | 9 | 
(7) Confiſting of two hundred and fifty. There were among them, Sir Edward Sackvill, Sir Gerard Herbert, Sir Robert Knoller, Coptain Stafford, Wit- 
Knightly, William Fairfax, &...; Ruſhrworth,, p, 25+ 80 many flocked to Eger, that beſides the two hundred, and fif y in his Company, 


he paid fifty himſelf. Wilſon, p. 723. This Hiſteriag attended the Earl of Ee in this Expedition See p. 723. 
(3) They only joined then part of it, conditing,of ür chaufzud Foot, and four thouſand Hole. Iden. p. 723: 
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i620, could know of Spinola's deſigns. The reſt was eaſy to be 
gueſſed, conſidering which way he was marching, He ar- 
rived in the Palatinate before the Engl/h had joined the 
'conſederate army, and took ſeveral ſmall places. The 
two armies tried one another for ſome time, and were once 
in ſight of each other, ready to engage, but no aCtion of 
moment enſued (1). The ſeaſon, which daily grew worſe, 
obliging them at laſt to retire to winter quarters, the con- 
ſederate Princes led home their Troops, leaving the Englih 
in garriſon at Heidelbergh, Manheim, and Frankendal. 
James ſends In April this year the King of France ſent to the Em- 
1 Enbaſy peror and ſeveral German Princes, the Duke of Angouleme, 
Aan. the Duke of Bethune, and Mr. Des Preaux, to endeavour 


to appeaſe the Bohemian and Hungarian troubles, At the 
ſame time James diſpatched Sir Henry Wotton (2) on the 
ſame errand, and to exhort to Peace all the Princes enga- 
ged in the quarrel between the Emperor and the Palſgrave. 
It, whilſt he ſent this Ambaſſador, he had armed by land 
and ſea, and put himſelf in a condition to ftrike terror, his 
remonſtrances doubtleſs would have been hearkened to, and 
Sacre of his mediation perhaps accepted (3). But //otton having 
the Embaſſy-*traverſed moſt part of Germany, and talked with ſeveral 


LY Princes of both parties, brought back only general expreſ- 
fions, which ſhowed how little the King his Maſter was 
regarded. At laſt he came to Vienna (4, where he found 
the French Ambaſſadors. In the audience he had of the 
Emperor, he made two propoſitions, each divided into 

| three Articles, according to the King's uſual cuſtom, who 

55 was very fond of diviſions and ſubdiviſions. It muſt be 


obſerved, the Emperor had now publiſhed a Ban againſt 
the Elector Palatine (5), wherein he had fully ſet forth 
the reaſons moving him to come to ſuch extremities: 
that Spinola was marching to the Palatinate that the 
Duke oſ Bavaria was leading his Troops to Bohemia to 
join the Emperor's forces (6), and the Elector of Saxony 
going to invade Luſatia (7). In this juncture Motton made 
his two propoſitions to the Emperor, 5 


The firſt general propoſition was, that the Emperor 
might truſt the King, as it appeared by the three following 
reaſons. = | | 


1. The King was never concerned in the acceptance of - 


the Crown of Behemia. | 
2. The Elector Palatine did not impart the affair to 
him before his election, and he had diſapproved of it. 
This was evident from the King's never ſuffering him to 
be ſtiled King of Bohemia, or to be prayed for as ſuch in 
the Churches. . | | 
3. The King never afliſted the Elector with men or 
money. | | ; | 


The ſecond propoſition was concerning the means of 
procuring a Peace, and contained theſe three Articles. 


1. He deſired the Emperor to let him know, whether 
he was content to treat of an accommodation by his maſ- 
ter's and the French King's mediation : adding, if his im- 
perial Majeſty expected the affairs of Bohemia ſhould be 
reſtored to their former ſtate, He conceived that his ſtay at 
Vienna, and the King his maſter's mediation would be 
{ruitleſs, _ AE )( 

2. He prayed the Emperor to inform him of the ſtate 
of affairs in Bobemnia. EE | | 

3. And that he would be pleaſed to grant a ceſſation of 


arms, and let the roads be open between Vienna and Prague 
during the negotiation. | fi ret 


The Emperor ſurprized to hear ſuch propoſitions in the 
preſent ſtate of affairs, told the ambaſſador, he did not 
fully underſtand his diſcourſe, and deſired a clearer and 
more circumſtantial Memorial, that he might be able to 
give him a ſutable anſwer. Whether the Ambaſſador 
could explain the King's mind concerning the firſt article 
of the ſecond propoſition, or for ſome other reaſon un- 


(1) There was a «kirmiſh, on the 1oth of March, between the two Armiee 


(2) Rapin by miſtake ſays, ir Edward. See Annals, 
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bert (11) to ſollicit him in their behalf. Nay, he had orders * 


penſions all thoſe who had the King's ear (13), and who 


Vol: II. 


wers Lula. 


ſpoken of what Spinola did in the Palatinate, during this firſt ta. 
campain. Y Annals, 
thouſand mien, entered Laſatia, and by the end of Ole. Bibi, 
ber conquered the whole Country, which he kept for him- T. I p. 1. 
ſelf, according to his agreement with the Emperor, 

Whilſt the Elector of Saxony was in Luſatia, the Duke 72, »,; 
of Bavaria having ſubdued Upper Auſtria, the beginning Baal 5 
of September, joined Count Bucquoy, who commanded the wid. 4 
imperial army in Bohemia, As Frederic had all his forces p "= 
there, the Emperor's two Generals were obliged to take Ane. 
ſome places, before they could advance to Prague. At 
length, having opened a paſlage, they came in the begin- 
ning of November within fight of that Metropolis, and of 
the enemy's army poſted between them and the City, A x, 
few days after (8) was fought the famous battle of Prague, ban 
wherein Frederic's army was entirely routed, This *'28ue, 
Prince, who ſtayed at Prague during the battle, haſtily re- ried 
tired with his Wife and Children, leaving all his baggage defeatey,. 
and money in the City, which on the morrow opened her 425 0 
Gates to the Imperialiſts and Bavarians. Meſton and Con- Will 
way the Engliſh Ambaſtadors followed the King in his Annals, 
flight. But ang he intended to withdraw into Holland, 2-108 
they obtained a Paſs-port to return to Prague, where they 
remained not long, their ſtay being entirely needleſs (9). 

The victory lately gained by the Emperor's arms pro- . i , 
duced great effects; the firſt whereof was, that the Palſ- ſeed by bi 
grave was forſaken by moſt of the Princes his confederates, 4. 


The Prince of Anhalt himſelf, who commanded his army, 5. N 
entered into the Emperor's ſervice, Count Mansfeldt alone Anna, 


remained faithful, and was {till ſerviceable to him (10). 
This fame year the Huguenots of France being vigo- Jame: fl. 


rouſly puſhed by Lewis XIII, James ſent Sir Edward Her- ron 


6 If of th 
to uſe menaces, if the Court of France refuſed to regard =: fg 


his remonſtrances. Herbert diſcharged his commiſſion ſo Sas 
bluntly, that the Conſtable Luynes being offended at it, Frag 
cauſed him to be recalled. Herbert would have afterwards 
ſent a challenge to the Conſtable for miſrepreſenting his 
words, but the King would not ſuffer ' it. The Viſcount 
Doncaſter, lately made Earl of Carliſſe, was ſent to France 

in Herbert's room. He ſpent immenſe ſums, without ef- 


King the impoſhibility of ſaving that Country, without * 


ſpeedy and powerful aid (12). But it was not by way of nat. 

arms that James meant to ſupport his Son- in- law's intereſt. 5 N 

Count Gondemar ruled him as he pleaſed, by ſeeding him 

with continual hopes of the good ſucceſs of the mariage, 

provided he would not diſturb the negotiation by proceed- 

ings offenſive to the King of Spain. Nay he told him, 16. 

that ſhould the Emperor become maſter of the Palatinate, 

it would only be a ſurer means to put an end to the war, 

becauſe then it would be given to the Infanta, for a preſent 

to the Prince her Spouſe, who might reſtore it to the Count 

Palatine, All this paſſed current with the King. He 

was ſo poſſeſſed with the project of ending the war by 

means of this match, that nothing was capable of altering 

his belief. Count Gondemar had bribed with preſents and bi. 

een, 

took care to cheriſh him in this vain project (14). The i, 

reſt of the World were aſtoniſhed to ſee the King take 

ſuch wrong meaſures: but no man durſt preſs him upon 

that head, knowing he did not care any but his Miniſters 

ſhould ſpeak to him of State-affairs. He verily believed 

there was no other way to ſave the Palatinate, than to 

preſerve. a good underſtanding with the King of Spain ang 

the Emperor by ſtanding neuter. This he declared him- , q,yonk, 
, | 14175 | 5 8 1505 ir 2 e . 

„ wherein the Elector Palatine's get the Victory. jI/i/ſon, p. 724. Annal. 


(3) Hed he, as Yeld'n rightly obſerves, ſpent half the Money in Swords, inſtead of Words, for which he was but ſcorned, it had kept his Son-In las in 


his own Inheritance, and ſaved much Chriſtian Blood fince ſhed, p. 83. 
(4) The 1 of September. Ra pin. | | 


(5) Ever ſince Apri: the 30, 1620, Idem. 


(6) Count Bacguoy joined the Duke of Bawaria the 6th, or 7th of September, Rapin. 


(7) He began the Siege of Baudren, September the 8th. Raprn. 
(8) On the $th of Nowember. 


There were fix thouſand Bohemians flain, and more taken Priſoners. Coke, p. 108. 


(9) It is ſaid, that Frederic's ill Succeſs, was owing in ſome meaſure to his niggardlineſs ; for though he had great ſums of Money by him, yet was he 
% dow in peying his Soldiers, that they were neceſſitated to take free quarters upon the Bobemians. The jealouſy alſo that the Lutberans had of the Af- 
cendant the Caiin/?s might gain by this Acceflion, had an unhappy ſhare in the co!dneſs which all the Princes of that Confeſſion ſhowed towards him, 
though Saxcny en y declared againſt him. Cote, p. 108. Wilſon, p. 724. Burnet, p. 13. | | 


(10) He bed an Army cf between fourteen ard fifteen thouland Men. Wilſen, p. 725. 
(12) __ James ſent the Elector Palatine 30,000 d. to keep the Princes of the Union in Arms. ho ek Tom. 1. p. 18. 
(13) Particulariy the Earls ot Worceſter and Arundel, the Lord Digby, Sir George Calvert, Sir Ric 

with Buckingham and his numerous train. But the Duke of Lenox, the Marquiſs ot Hamilton, and William Earl of I embroke, 


mitch. MW:lſn, r. 725, 726. 


(14) Mi fays, he bribed the very Ladies, eſpecially thoſe who talked much, and to whem much Cc mpany reſorted, that they might allay 
too lowre in their Exprefizons, and ſtop them if they run on too faſt. But it ſeems he had neglected the Lad Facobs, 
in hie Char, inſt-ad of a». twering his Zalutation as uſual, only gaped with her Mouth, which repeating 


pied, That /e bad e to be flops en well as ather Ladies, p. 726, 
. 3 


11) Afterwards Lord Herbert of Oberbuty. 


( 
ard W ſton, and others, popiſhly affe ded 3 together 


were againſt the San 


ſuch as were 
who upon his paſi'ng by her Window 
"next d. y, he ſent to kacw the reaſon 3 the re- 


ſelf 
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1620. ſelf to the Council, adding however, if his inſtances were 
rej he would have recourſe to arms at laſt. Not that 
he had any intent to go to war with the Houſe of Auſtria 
let what would happen, but hoped, this would be a good 
pretence to get money, which he wanted very much. 
To this end likewiſe it was debated in Council, how to 
make preparations for the defence of the Palatinate, in caſe 
the King's mediation was rejected. Gondemar having no- 
tice of what had paſſed at the Board, writ to the Marquis 
of Buckingham, deſiring to know what was the King's in- 
tention. Here is the favorite's anſwer, which plainly diſ- 
covers the King's thoughts. 


SI X, 
Buckinzz - 12 your Letter to the King, who thinks your 


ham's Letter e requeſt reaſonable. He has ordered me to tell you, 
oe _—_ ce that the Speech he lately made to the Council, contained 
be explains ( two principal points: K irſt, whereas the World talked 
the King's «6 fo variouſly of him, he declared, he was ſo far from ad- 
Ns « yiſing the Elector Palatine to accept the Crown of Bo- 
Palatinate- “ hemia, that he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to diſſuade 
Du Cheſne. a him from it. For the particulars of what he ſaid upon 
Fi. o the ** this ſubject, he refers to the Lord Digby, who being pre- 
Rebellion of 6 ſent, can inform your Excellency. His Majeſty declared 
Rog «© moreover, he was reſolved to continue neuter for three 
p. 712 © reaſons. Firſt, becauſe his Conſcience obliged him 
4 to it. Secondly, becauſe his honour was concerned. 

« Thirdly, not to give an ill example. Upon the firſt 
4 reaſon he ſaid, he was ſure the Religion he profeſſed did 
cc not allow that Crowns ſhould be removed from one 

| © head to another on account of Religion: That our 
c Church very juſtly oppoſed the principle of the Jeſuits, 
< who take upon them to inthrone and dethrone Kings 
c according to their fancy : That our Religion enjoins us 
ce to obey our Princes and Sovereigns, though they ſhould 
« be Turks or Infidels: That the world was inclined to 
64 turn this to a religious war, to which his Majeſty is 
« entirely averſe. As to the point of Honour, the King 

„ ſaid, That being ſollicited by the King of Spain to ule 
all his intereſt to procure a peace between the Emperor 
< and the Bohemian States, and this accident, of accepting 
the Crown of Bohemia, happening whilſt his Ambaſla- 


<< was obliged to make known his innocence, in order to 
„ fave his honour : That if now he aſſiſted his Son- in- law 


„ to allow of the tranſlation of a Crown by the People's 
authority: That though he was King by hereditary 
Right, yet it could not be ſufficiently conſidered, how 
« far this miſchief might reach, if once it took root, and 
<< that this example might very ſenſibly affect the King of 
& Denmark his Brother-in-law, whoſe Crown was elec- 
© tive: That as for the privileges the Bohemians might 
have, in this caſe, by the antient and fundamental Laws 
of the Kingdom, it would be neceſſary to turn over 
many Volumes, read abundance of Hiſtories, and care- 
fully examine what their Rights are, before this point 
could be determined, with which he has nothing to do, 
not being made Judge of the diſpute. The ſecond 
thing, concerning which the King declared himſelf, 
was the affair of the Palatinate. Upon this point he firſt 
informed his Council, that he had omitted nothing, as 
well by means of his Ambaſſadors, as by his own mouth, 
in ſpeaking to your Excellency : That moreover, he 


were concerned in the affair, to remonſtrate to them, 
that ſince he had with ſo much fincerity and candor 
* continued neuter,” he had great reaſon, on the other 
hand, to repreſent to them how much he was concerned 
in the invaſion of the Palatinate, ſince he had given his 
Daughter to the Elector Palatinate, bond fide, whilſt 
that Prince was in poſſeſſion of his dominions, and long 
© before theſe troubles could be foreſeen : That at preſent, 
his Grandchildren were lawful heirs to it, and it was 


dor was in Germany mediating an accommodation, he 


had ſent an Ambaſſador to the German Princes, who 


24 JAMES l. 201 


* mia and Auftria : That your Excellency ſaid the ſame 1620. 
„thing, which was confirmed by his Ambaſſadors : That 
„the invaſion being really made, nature obliged him to 
provide for the defence of his Grandchildren by all poſ- 
<< ſible and lawful ways: That the approaching winter al- 
<* lowed him to make two ſorts of preparations: Firft, to 
<« endeavour, that a Peace may be concluded beſore ſum- 
mer; and if, as he hoped, the Elector his Son-in-law 
* would be guided by him, and the Emperor be willing 
© to hearken to the overtures which would be made him, 
he did not queſtion but a Peace would enſue, and the 
& calamities Chriſtendom was threatened with, both by a 
* Turkiſh invaſion and an inteſtine war, would be happily 
prevented. But if the Elector would be willing to yield 
<< to reaſonable terms, and the Emperor refuſe to comply, 
<< in that caſe he would not loſe the opportunity of the 
„ winter, to prepare for the defence of the Palatinate : 
and if, on the contrary, the Elector remained obſtinate, 
* he would then leave him to his own counſels, 

„ After the King had thus ſpoken, it was debated in 
Council concerning the means of defending the Pala- 
tinate, as the Lord Digby could have informed your Ex- 
& cellency. To conclude this Letter, his Majeſty com- 
% mands me to aſſure you, upon the honour of a Chriſtian 
« King, that this is all that has paſled in this affair either 
in publick or private. He is perſuaded, not only your 
« Excellency but the King of Spain alſo will believe it, 
“ ſooner than all the informations which thro” ignorance 
or malice may be given you from any other place.” 


cc 
cc 


The King's whole conduct, whether at the time this 7% King 
Letter was writ, or afterwards, agrees ſo exactly with the rae 2 
ſentiments therein expreſſed, that it would be in vain to Ke the yg 
queſtion its being genuine (1). It is certain, the King never /nc: of cb 
intended to defend the Palatinate by arms, whilſt he had beet wg 
any hopes of concluding the Prince his Son's Marriage ,. 45. 
with the Infanta, He uſed however this pretence to draw Ruibworth, 
money from his Subjects, and to ſend a Letter ſigned by I b. e. 
the Council to all the Nobility, and to the Lord Mayor 
of London, for a Benevolence (2). But probably this me- 
thod was unſucceſsful, ſo much were the people diſſatis- 


fied with the Government. At the very time he ſeemed Gondemar 


deſirous to defend the Palatinate, invaded by the Spaniards, rules the En - 


gliſh Court. 


Count Gondemar properly governed England by his influ- Ruſhworth, 


ence over the King (3). All who had any expectations T. I. b. 18. 


from the Court, were extremely careful not to offend him 
© in this affair, his actions would be directly contrary to in any thing whatever, knowing how much it was in his 
< his proteſtation, which would be very diſhonorable. power to prejudice ſuch as he was diſpleaſed with. Secre- Conway it 
„Upon the third reaſon, his Majeſty declared, It was a tary Naunton failing, on ſome occaſion, to make uſe of this wende 
very dangerous precedent againſt all Chriſtian Princes, policy, loſt his place, which was given to Conway. State, 


On the other hand, the Marquiſs of Buckingham ruled Bucking- 


in the King's name, without bearing the leaſt contradiction. bau: Me- 


He abſolutely diſpoſed of all Offices, or rather his Mother, e Ke 


great Pers 


ſince he could not deny her any thing (4). As ſhe was Wilſon. 
extremely greedy of money, and a great bigot to the Ro- P. 727 
miſb Religion, none were preferred but ſuch as could make 

large preſents to the Favorite's mother, and were well in- 
clined to Rome, or at leaſt indifferent in point of Religion. 

Nay, Places were frequently taken from thoſe who had 

paid dear for them, in order to diſpoſe of them to new 


_ purchaſers, Montague having given twenty thouſand Cranfield 


pounds for the office of Lord-Treaſurer, was removed 133 
before the year expired (5), and Sir Lionel Cranfield put in Ireaſaer. 
his place, and created ſoon after Earl of Middleſex (6). Ibis 
Cranfield had been a Merchant in London, and afterwards 2 1 
a Cuttom-houſe officer, from whence he was introduced ED 
into Court as a Projector: a name given to ſuch as ſug- 

Fire to the Miniſters expedients to bring money into the 

King's Excbequer, when there was no Parliament. 


The Marquiſs of Buckingham, about the end of the year, Bucking- 


married the Earl of Rutland's only daughter, the richeſt a 5 


heireſs in the Kingdom, Some ſay, he debauched her Wi Ko. 
before Marriage, and the Earl of Rutland ſent him word, p. 728. 
if he did not eſpouſe her, the King's Favour ſhould not 
ſcreen him from his revenge. Buckingham readily com- 
plied, ſince it was a very advantagious match for him, 
But as the young Lady was bred a Papiſt by her mother, 
ſhe muſt, for form ſake, be inſtructed by Dr. Mhite, who, 
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— neither juſt nor reaſonable to deprive them of their in- as it is pretended, made her a good Proteſtant. However, 115 
heritance, ſince they are not guilty, conſidering the ſin- ſhe was brought by her mother-in-law into the old way £810 
4 cerity of the King their Grandſather: That indeed, it in. | | | 70 
. Cannot be denied, there was notice given from Spain, The affairs of the Proteſtant Religion in Germany and 25. King 11 

* that the Emperor would be forced to make this diverſion, France were in a very ill ſituation. On the other hand, tk Ay 

to free himſelf from the oppreſſion he endured in Bobe- the King of Bohemia being driven out of his Kingdom, B ff. were 

| | | 3 | | Palatinate. 1 

(1) The ſubſtance of this Letter is in Rſbcvorth, Tom. I. p. 16. ((..) This circular Letter is to be ſeen in Rſbrvertb. ibid. Ruſhworth, | f 3 

(3) Ruſhworth obſerves, 


that he had the acceſs of a Favorite, rather than of an Ambaſſador from a foreign Prince · Tom. I. p- 18. 

89222 perceiving moſt Addreiſes were made to her firſt,” and by her conveyed to her Son, among other his witty Pranks, writ merrily in his diſ- 

2 „e 22 — was there more bope of England's Converſion to Rome than now; for there are more Prayers offered here to the Mother than to 
. bp. 728. | | of 

Me) 2 made Lord-Treaſurer December 4. 1620, and removed September 28. 1621. He was on December 4. created Baron of Ximbolton, and Viſcount 

2 ke » Nr foon atter Earl of Mancbefter ; upon reſigning his Office of Lord-Treaſurer, he was made Preſident of the Council, Howes, p. 1034. 
2 0 2 mY oy C Daughter to * Bret of -_ in 2 Eſqz by Ann his Wife, Siſter to Mary Beaumont Countels of Buckingham, 

ami 7 5 deſcended Duke or ſer. " B IL k f 
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1620. ſaw himſelf upon the point of loſing alſo the Palatinate. 
All the world murmured to behold the King's extreme in- 
dolence with reſpect to theſe two affairs, wherein he was 
particularly concerned as a Father, as a King of England, 
and as a Proteſtant, Theſe murmurs produced at length a 

is ot Parliament. Not that the Court's intent was to ſatisfy the 
Rotor. people: but it was judged, ſince they were ſo deſirous, 
T. I. p. 21. that proper meaſures ſhould be taken for the defence of 
Howes: Religion and'the Palatinate, the Houſe of Commons would 
be ready to grant the King an aid anſwerable to ſo impor- 
Ruſhworth, tant a deſign, A Parliament was therefore ſummoned to 
T. I. p. 17- meet on the 20th of January 1621 (1). But the better 
to perſuade the publick, the King was really bent upon a 
war, the Council nominated, a few days before the Par- 
liament met, a certain number of the molt noted Lords 
and Officers, who had orders to meet and give their Opi- 
nion concerning the means of vigorouſly carrying on the 
Vice war. Mean while, as the People talked too freely of the 


He calls a 


- Xvi1.;.25 Poflible to ſtop people's tongues by ſuch means. | 
5 Ihe King, no doubt, wiſhed to preſerve the Palatinate 
7% Roſs of for his Son-in-law. All he could be blamed for was, his 
„% eee taking a wrong courſe to that end. Amuſed, or as it 
1..." were bewitched by Gondemar's charm, he believed the 
ſave ile Da- Prince's Marriage with the Infanta was the moſt proper 
latinate. means, not perceiving that this marriage was only a de- 
| coy to deceive and hinder him from taking better meaſures. 
Tt will doubtleſs be thought ſtrange, that James ſhould 
ſufter himſelf to be thus managed by a Spanyh Ambaſla- 
dor, in an affair, which ſo much concerned the Houſe of 
Auſtria: but it will be the leſs ſuprizing, if his ſituation 
be conſidered. 
tho' he would have made believe, it was out of reaſon 
and choice, it is certain however, this averſion was ſo na- 
tual, that it was almoſt impoſſible for him to overcome 
it. In the next place, his opinion concerning the extent 
of the Royal Power, made him dread all occaſions of cauſ- 
ing his Prerogative to be queſtioned. 
War, he muſt call a Parliament, and the Parliament had 
already convinced him, they were not of his ſentiment 
concerning the extent of the Prerogative Royal, of which 
he was ſo jealous. It is therefore no wonder, that of the 
two ways which offered to preſerve the Palatinate, name- 
lv, War, and the Prince's Marriage, he ſhould chuſe that 
which was moft agreeable to his temper and inclination. 
What is more ſtrange, is, that in comparing theſe two 
ways, he ſhould be ſo blind as to think the Marriage the 
eaſieſt and moſt proper, and would riot ſee that it was 


not fatisfied with reſolving to take this method rather than 
the other, but even affected to intimate to the Houſe of 
Anſtria, that he ſhould not, till the laſt extremity, think 
of having recourſe to arms, and thereby marred all his 
affairs. The Emperor and King of Spain knew how to 
improve theſe wrong proceedings. Gondemar having eaſily 
diſcovered the King's Scheme, failed not to incourage him 
to purſue it ſteddily, by putting him in hopes of ſucceſs. 
There was another and very ſtrong reaſon for Gondemar”s 
keeping the King in this ſituation. 
Spain and Holland being like to end quickly, if the King 


Houſe of Autria. | 
Vienna and Madrid flattered him with the hopes of ob- 
taining an honorable Peace for the Prince Palatine. But 


for deeds. | | | 5 
Though the King did not intend to declare War with 

Spain, he was very glad however that the people were 

inclined to ſupport by arms the Elector's intereſt. He 


able him to make himſelf feared, and then he fancied, it 
fairs, without drawing the ſword, and conſequently with - 


out employing the Money which ſhould be given him by 
the Parliament, Herein he meant to imitate his Great- 


_ 


——— hn. 2 2 — 
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fll his coffers. 


— 


James's intentions were known to all. | 


— — — 


The Par lia- 


ment meets. 


Speech to both Houfes, which he divided into three heads. 


} 620.73% Ini the firſt, he told them what a Parliament was, under 


Te HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Firſt, he had an averſion to War, and 


If he ingaged in a 


cc 


only a ſnare to deceive him. On the other hand, he was 


. 


= 


The Truce between 


ſhould reſolve to ſupport his Son-in-law by arms, he would 
be able to make ſuch a diverſion in the Law-Countries, as 
would render the conqueſt of the Palatinate dear to the 
For this reaſon chiefly the Courts of 


theſe were only words, which James, too credulous, took - 


| hoped the Parliament would grant him large Sums to en- | 


would be eaſy for him to determine his Son-in-law's af- 


| © profeſs I will do nothing therein which ſhall not be 
Grandfather Henry VII, who often uſed this expedient to 
But he ſhould alſo have imitated his ad- 
dreſs in concealing his deſigns, whereas on the contrary, 


The Parliament being aſſembled, the King made a ed . 
of many idle Fellows, may give you ample wi eng 


Vol. II. 


colour of reminding them of ſo neceſſary and fundamental 
a point. The ſecond contained the reaſons of their meet- 
ing. In the third, he ſpoke of the Grievances which the 
People thought to have cauſe to complain of, and endea- 
voured to juſtify his conduct. As this Speech is very long, 
I ſhall only cite ſuch paſſages as may ſerve to diſcover both 
the King's principles and deſigns. He begins thus: 


162i. 


My LorDs SPIRITUAL and TEMPO. 
RAL, and You THE CoMMoNs, . 


T I N multiliguis non deft peccatum, faith the wiſeſt The King 
Man that ever was; and this experience I have 9. 

found in mine own perſon, for *tis true there have been Ay 

many ſeſſions of Parliament before this, wherein I have Jane 


made many diſcourſes to the Gentlemen of the Lower b. 47: 


rh; UA. »” » ; . 0 0 8 r 4 0 5 
Xs 4 _ / King's and his Miniſtry's conduct, they were forbid by © Houſe, and in them delivered a true mirror of my "x 1 5 
ry W 2 ' . . . . . x : . 4 
Stare Aale. Prociamation to diſcourſe of State- affairs. But this pro- “ heart; but as no Man's actions are free from cenſure, Nafn' h. 5 
1 hibition produced a quite contrary effect, it being hardly “ in regard of the excellency of perfection, ſo, it may todacha. > 
Act. Pub. cc ; 


be, it pleaſed God, ſeeing ſome vanity in me, to ſend 
back my words as wine ſpit into my own face, ſo as [ 
% may truly ſay, I have piped unto jou, and you have not 
« danced; 1 have mourned, and you have not lamented, 


Concerning the Conſlitution of a Parliament. 


«© What is a Parliament? It is an aſſembly compoſed 
of a head and a body; the Monarch is the head, and 
«© the three Eſtates (2) the Body, which are called in a 
© Monarchy a Parliament, which was uſed and created by 
« Monarchs; For Kings were before Parliaments, who as 
* ſoon as they had ſettled a form of Government, and were 
&« willing that the People ſbould be governed by Laws, called 
their Parliaments, &c. Only this I would have 
you to obſerve, that it is a vain thing ſor a Parliament 
to preſs to be popular; there is in no State a Parliament 
© without a Monarchy. This I put you in mind of 
that you ſerve under a Monarchy, and that we muſt 
„ ſtand and fall with it: Now conſider, Firſt, Who 
called you? Your King. Secondly, Whom he calls? 
„The Peers, who in reſpect of the eminency of their 
e places and highneſs have an intereſt therein by birth and 
inheritance, becauſe they are to aſſiſt the King in his 
great Affairs. In the next, the Church, the Clergy, - 
<* not all, but the principal heads thereof, the Biſhops. - 
„% —— The Knights ſtand for the Shires, and the other 
“ Gentlemen for the Burroughs: of theſe is the whole 
body compact. 3 1 
* Thirdly, Why ye are called? To give the King your 
advice in ſuch errands as he ſhall ask of you, or you 
ſhall think fit to ask his aq vice in. 4 
The King makes Laws, and ye are to adviſe him 
to make ſuch as will be beſt for the Common- wealth. 
There is another cauſe for which the Houſe of Com- 
% mons 1s called, for that they beſt know the particular 
<< eſtate of their Country; and if the King ſhall ask their 
*© advice, they can beſt tell what is amiſs, as being moſt 
ſenſible. And alſo petition him to redreſs and amend 
it; they are the authors of ſuſtenance alſo to him, to 
ſupply his neceſſities, and that is the proper uſe of a 
Parliament. Here they are to offer what they think 
fit to ſupply his wants, and he is in lieu thereof to 
e afford them mercy and juſtice, - KS: Oe 
And this I dare boldly ſay, and I am not aſhamed to 
*“ ſpeak it, that all people owe a kind of tribute to their 
King, as a thankfulneſs, for his love to them; and 
* where there is this ſympathy between a King and his 

People, it breeds a happy Parliament. ines - 2 
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1 Concerning Religion. ee 
As for Religion there are Laws enough, ſo as the true 
„intent and execution follow. 5 

« As touching the rumour which is ſpread, that 1 
< ſhould tolerate Religion in reſpect to the Match which 
<« hath been long in treaty with Spain for my Son; 1 


% honorable and for the good of Religion, elſe am I not 

«© worthy to be your King; and if any thing break off 
c this match, it ſhall be the cauſe of Religion, The 
„ tryal which you have had of my words and writings, 
«© wherein I have been a Martyr, tortured in the mouths: 


« of my integrity, in ſuch ſort, as I hope you will cruſt 


162m. 


— Do r A I 6 


(1) It was ſummoned to meet on January 16, Journ. Procer, The King iſſued a Proclamation, on Nowember 6, wherein he ordered, That the Knights 
and Burgeſſes ſhould be choſen of the graveſt, ableſt, and beſt affected Myndes that could be found, Perſons approved for their ſinceryty in Religion, and 
not noted, cither for ſuperſtitious blindneſs, or turbulent humours— Rymer's Fed. Tom. XVII. p. 270, ; 75 | WW 

(2) As in the following Reign there were great diſputes, whether the Biſhops were a State or a Body apart by themſelves in the Parliament, each fide grounded 
their Aſſertion upon theſe Words of this Speech, the one affirming the King ſaid, the Three Eftates, and the other maintaining, he mentioned only Tevo Eftater. 
This is the reaſon of the difference which occurs in the ſeveral Copies . Rufoworth and Wilſan have Two Eftates. Franklyn, Nalſon, &c, Three re 
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Book XVIII. 


the wiſdom of your King lo far, as I will never do one 


A 


« this my Declaratim any ſhall tranſgreſs, blame me not if 
&« T ſee them ſeverely puniſhed, 


Concerning the Reaſons of calling the Parliament, 


« Now the major errand (I ſpeak truth) for which 1 


have called you, is for a ſupply of my urgent neceſſities 
<« in urgent cauſes; ye can all bear me witneſs, that I 
'cc 


have reigned above eighteen years among you; if it 
<« hath been a fault in me that you have been at peace all 
this time, I pray you pardon it; for I took it for an ho- 
nour unto me, that you ſhould live quietly under your 
vines and fig- trees, reaping the fruits of your own labours, 
and myſelf to be a juſt and merciful King among you. 
You have not been troubled with preſſing of men, nor 
with other inconveniences which the diſaſters of war 
produce, and yet in theſe eighteen years have I had leſs 
ſupplies than any King before me. The late Queen of 
famous memory was fo far ſupplied in her time, that it 
grew to an annual contribution of one hundred thirty 
five thouſand pounds a year : I had never above four 
Subſidies and fix Fifteenths. I challenge not more of 
deſert than ſhe; but ſure I am, I have governed as 
peaceably. The time ſince my ſupply hath been as the 
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menſes, who aſter ten months longings, are delivered of 
their burthens; but I have travailed ten years, and there- 
fore full time to be delivered of my wants. | 

* Now you have ſeen a trial of my late care in di- 
vers years Jaſt paſt in looking into the particulars of my 
Eftate, wherein I muſt confeſs I have found my reve- 
nue (as Job's friends) forſaking me. [In my houſhold 
expences J have abated ten thouſand pounds per Annum, 
in my Navy I have abated twenty five thouſand pounds, 
and ſhortly I hope to abate ten thouſand pounds more. 
In my Ordinary I have brought the expence from thirty 
four thouſand to fourteen thouſand pounds, ] and yet 
I was loth to believe at firſt that theſe were ſo much 
out of order; but at laſt, by the information of ſome 
private Gentlemen, I was induced to enter into a parti- 
cular ſurvey; and herein was the Love of my young 
Admiral to me, as he took the envy of all upon him- 
ſelf for my ſake: And though he be but young, yet I 
find him true in faith, and an honeſt man, and hath 
© had the beſt ſucceſs in all he hath taken in hand: He 
appointed under himſelf divers Commiſſioners, as a young 
Commander ſhould do, the better to preſerve himſelf 
from errors, and yet ſought no reward but my good and 
ſervice, nevertheleſs went through with great diligence 
and good ſucceſs: And therefore I hope the Kingdom 
5 ſhall ſay I have now a true care of my eſtate, not taking 
from others by violence, houſe or land, but governing 
my own with good husbandry.” Oh og e ing 


Ec 


Concerning the affair of Bohemia, he ſaid mich thy fo 


things as the Marquiſs of Buckingham writ in his Letter 
10 Count Gondemar, after which he added: 


„ am now to take for à worſe danger "againſt next 


„ ſummer, albeit I will leave no travel untried to obtain a 


happy Peace; but I thought good to be armed mn 
the worſe time, it being beſt to treat of Peace with 

<< ſword in my hand: Now I ſhall labour to preſerve the 
<< reſt of the Palatinate, wherein I declare, That if by 


<< fair means I cannot get it, my Crown, my Blood, and 


all ſhall be ſpent, with my Son's Blood alfo, but I will 
„get it for him; and this is the cauſe' of all, that the 
cauſe of Religion is involved in it, for they will alter 


Religion where they conquer, and fo perhaps my Grand- 


2. PAM E s I. 


thing in private and another in publick ; but if after 


time of Women with Child, Quæ decem tulerint faſtidia 


ing to cuſtom, with the conſideration of the Grievances, 
before they gave the King money, he would not fail to ſa 
that a delay in fo important a juncture was the ſame as a 
denial. The people were extremely incenſed againſt Spain 
| They dreaded the Princes 

marriage with the Infanta, and the deſtruction of the Pro- 
teſtant Religion abroad. So to deny the King money on 
this occaſion; would be juſtifying his indolence. Some 


the 


them. 
Hut for you to hunt after grievances to the prejudice 0 
the Kid, and 29 4 ts 1 the errand : Baal l 
me as [ ſhall deſerve it at your hands: I will not leave 
am thing undone that becomes a juſt King, if you deal ac- 
cordingly, | | 
& I know this Parliament hath been of great expecta- 
tion, and ſo was that at my firſt coming: You I knew, 
but not the Laws and cuſtoms of this land. I was led 
by the old Counſellors I found, which the old Queen 
leſt, and it may be there was a miſtaking and miſun- 
derſtanding between us which bred an abruption. And 
at the laſt Parliament there came up a {trange kind of 
Beaſt called Undertakers (1), a name, which in my na- 
ture I abhor, which cauſed a diſſolution. | 
Now you have that advantage that I call you out of 
my own free motion, and my truſt is in your good 6f- 
fices: For my good States, even all and every one ſhall 
6 find an honeſt King of me. 

„% How happy a fame will that be, that he is reve- 
„ renced and loved of all his people, and he reciprocally 
* loves them. So ſhall I then be honoured by my neigh- 
% bour Princes, and peradventure my Government be 
*© made an example for poſterity to follow (2).” 


2 
20 
« but if 1 be truly informed, 1 will tightly reform 1621; 


Many remarks and reflections might be made upon this Remarks es 
Speech; but as that would lead me too far, I ſhall content“ ee“, 


myſelf with making one ſingle obſervation. This Speech 
contained ſome maxims concerning the Regal Power, 
which certainly the Exgliſb in general did not then admit, 
as they do not even at this day. If fince King James's ac- 
ceſſion, the Parliament, or the Commons in p 


articular 
had endeavoured to incroach upon his Prerogative, \itſmight 


not be thought ſtrange that he ſhould let them know his 
reſolution to maintain it, and mark out the bounds they 
were not to exceed. But if we conſider what paſſed in 
the two firſt Parliaments of this Reign, the Commons did 
not begin to attack the King, but the King himſelf gave 
the Parliament cauſe to complain. And ſuppoſing the 
Grievances complained of by the Lower-Houſe were 


groundleſs, to repreſent them to the King was no attempt 


upon the Prerogativ&Royalz and yet this was the only 
reaſon of diſſolving the two firſt Parliaments. 
moreover, not only in this to the preſenc Parliament, but 


alſo in his former Speeches; that he made his Prerogative to 


conſiſt in an unlimited Power, ſince he ſaid in expreſs 
terms, That as to diſpute what God may do, is Blaſdhemy ; 
ſo ts it ſedition in Subjects to diſpute what a King may do in 
the height of his Power (3). 
he ſet no bounds to the Prerogative-Royal, 


It appears 


Hence it was eaſy to infer, 


The occaſion of calling the Parliament was fo plauſible, The Parlias 
that the Commons eaſily perceived, if they began, accord- "279" 


for invading the Palatinate. 


Members, however; believing the King had no deſign to 
make war, were deſitous to ſpare the people's purſes. - But 


the reſt demonſtrated to them, the neceſſity of ſacrificing a 
ſum of money, whether the King employed it in defence 
of the Palatinate, or put it to other uſes. In the firſt caſe, 
the Publick would have what they wiſhed; and the money 
given the King, would be only a ſmall part of what was 
farther to be expended in ſupport of the war. In the ſe- 


cond caſe, the Por e ny would be manifeſtly known, 


and that would afford a juſt motive to refuſe him money 


© child may ſuffer Who hath committed no fault at all. hereaſter fot imaginary undertakings, ''So, without any ſol- 


gRut this is nothing without a ſpeedy ſupply; Bir dat qui 


n 


“ Conſider who it is that moves you ? your King: and 


4+ 


Ys $5 9 


licitation, the Commons granted the King two entire Sub- 
7 ſidies 4); with which he Was ſatisfied, in expectation of 


obtaining much more hereafter on the ſame account. 


the King 
Money. 5 
Y3 Coke, p.111. 


<< the care of the Reformation,” and the charges which he Not long after, the King ſent the Lord Digby to Vienna, Digby is ſend 
to Endeavour” to adfuſt the Elector Palatine's affair, or at 4 Vienna. 


„ hath disburſed, beſides forty thouſand pounds upon the 
** pyratical wars; and conſider if I deſerve not your re- 


<< pelt? | | 

*© It is ſtrange that my Mint hath not gone this eight 
or nine years, but I think the fault of the want of mo- 
ney is in the uneven ballancing of Trade; for other 
things I confeſs I have been liberal, but the -main cauſe 
of my wants has been the ill Government of thoſe 
whom I have truſted under me, for I will not make 
every day a Chriftmaſs; and yet it may be in ſome 


3 grants I have. hurt myſelf, and in others my Subjects; 


(1) Theſe were the 
(2) This 8 


(3) See the King's Speech to the Lords and Commons at I bitebal . 
(4) And the Clergy Three. Coke, p. 117, : 


65 


nate from the danger it was threatened with in the next 
campain. I ſhall fpeale of this negotiation, after the recital 


leaſt, to obtain a Truce, which ſhould ſecure the Palati- 


of what paſſed in the Parliament. 


Wilſon. 


p. 731. 


The Subſidy Act was no ſooner paſſed, but many Pe- Complaints to 
titions were received. by the Houſe of Commons, as well e - wer 
againſt the increaſe of Popery, and impunity of Recuſants, Ainopolien. 
as againſt Monopolies, Informers, or Projectors. Of the Ibid, 


Monopolies, three were. chiefly complained of, The firſt 


Was concerning Inns, which no man could keep without a 


Earl of Somterſer, and ſome others, who undertook to procure the: King ieee at his Devotion. 


ts Speech is taken out of the Annals of King James I. For the Author pretends; that in M ilſn is not the true once Ropin-——Neither Ruſhwore * 
nor Wilſon's,” nor Franklyn's ſeems to be the true Speech z but that in * 2 1 — 1 277 l t 6 % 
reb 21, 


1609, in his oven Works, p. 537 val. 
a Licences 
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Fl ; 
* 1621, Licence from certain perſons, to whom the King had ſhort truce, and hoped ſoon to obtain a general peace; but 16. W 1621, 
j Coke,p-111. granted a Patent. The ſecond was of the ſame nature the great charges of ſending Ambaſſadors over all Europe, 5 = ure 
15 r ebe with reſpect to Ale-houſes. The third was the moſt enor- or an army into the Palatinate in caſe his negotiations be- A _— 
jk are carried u mous. It was a Patent granted by the King to Sir Giles came fruitleſs, required a much larger ſum than what had 1 Spenſer 
Wl ehe Houſe ff Monpeſſon, and Sir Francis Michel, for the ſole making been granted him, He concluded, with proteſting before x, . BE Wiiſon, 
1 en "ang ſelling of Gold and Silver Lace. By this means, they God, he would not diſſolve the Parliament till the affairs »: 2 ** . 
1 ſold great quantities of counterfeit Gold Lace inſtead of in agitation were finiſhed. the Part. = 
. real, and if any perſon preſumed to make or ſell any other, Mean while, the Houſe of Commons having demanded The Gn ; 
1 and inf riſin he was thrown into goal, and fined ſeverely (1). The two a conference of the Lords, repreſented to them, that the 4%. "oy = 
14 . Patentees being inſormed againſt in the Houſe of Commons, Chancellor being accuſed of ſeveral crimes, it was not fit 7 'red, 5 
? f Monpetſen were immediately committed to priſon: but Monpeſſon, he ſhould continue any longer in ſo eminent a poſt if he ;. 355 F 
1 2 Buckingham's creature, found means to make his eſcape, Was guilty, or be expoſed to calumny if innocent, Where. Anal, ö 
wt e AMET As ſoon as he was ſafe, the King publiſhed a Proclama- upon the Lor ds ſent the Chancellor to the Tower, and pre- F. 53. The Com: 
| tion, promiſing a reward to any perſon that ſhould take pared for his trial, He uſed all poſſible endeavours to avoid _ 1m: dela 
hin | the ſhame of a particular and full conſeſſion. To that end, 4, WE . 
＋ Wilſon. Mean while, the two Houſes applied themſelves cloſely he preſented an humble ſubmiſſion to the Houſe, confeflins Lim pul 8 Wilton, 
i p. 731. to the affair of Monopolies. The Commons would know himſelf guilty in gener al, and imploring pardon, or at leaft, 1 „17. 
. how theſe two perſons obtained their Patent, whilſt the that his puniſhment might not extend farther than the 1. 2 5 
4p Lords were diligently forming their proceſs. In the mean taking from him the Great deal, But the Lords were in- g 5 
| time, the King was very uneaſy, He ſaw, this affair was exorable, They required him to confeſs the particulars of H. fra = 
examining in ſuch a manner, that the odium could not but the Charge, which conſiſted in the enumeration of ſeveral] ” 3 
Tb King's fall upon himſelf or favorite, Wherefore, to prevent the bribes he had taken. He was ſo very expreſs, that he con- Garg 
: ny ble conſequences, he came to the Houſe of Lords, and made a feſſed, one of his ſervants took a dozen of buttons as agift, * 
Ruſliworth: Speech full of tender and affectionate * He Fe 8 a4 oo 1 before him { 3) 25 this confeſſion, I 1 
p 24. firmed, he was ignorant of the ill effects his Patent ha owever full and plain it was, did not hinder him from +: 
1 cauſed, and charged them to bring the offenders to ſpeedy being declared unworthy, not only of the office of Chan- Wet yy 
and ſevere juſtice : adding, his intention was to revoke all cellor, but even of having a place for the future in the =: _ 
his Patents which had been ſo injurious to the people, and Houſe of Peers (4), though he had been created Baron of Hue 0 Peof 
particularly that of Gold and Silver Lace, which was a Verulam, and Viſcount of St. Albans (5): Nay, he was bf 125 n 
kind of falſe coin. He exhorted them, moreover, to diſ- like to have been deprived of this dignity (6). He was a M Cl. HSE 


patch the Bill they were preparing againſt Informers and 
Projectors, ſaying, he had [before in the Star-Chamber] 
ſhewn his diſlike of ſuch people, and to be rid of them, 


would be the greateſt eaſe to himſelf, [and all thoſe about 


him.] „For, continued he, Buckingham told me he 


"5.5%, Speech, wherein he chiefly inited upon the neceſty_ of 


Loris rods puniſhing corruption and bribery in Judges. Then he 
1 thanked the Commons for the two Subſidies, but ſaid, the 
Win. money had been employed before-hand for the defence of 
Ruſhworth, the Palatinate, and maintenance of his Children, who 


7 2%, Were fled to Holland for refuge: That he had procured a 


IL acmands 


Moncy. 


in State Trials, Tom. I. p. 353, Cc. 


(4) He was alſo condemned in a Fine of 40,000 J. to be impriſoned during the King's pleaſure; and declared for ever incapable of any Office or Place. State · Triali. 


(5) He wos created fo Fuly 11, 1617, Rymer's Fed. Tom. XVII. p. 17. 


(6) To heighten his Miſery the more, many others were cruſhed by his Fall, for he was vaſtly in debt, and notwithſtanding his P enſion, he wanted do bis 
His too great Indulgence to his Servants, was the cauſe of his ruin; he connived 
at their takings, and they were profuſe and expenſive, and had at command whatever he was maſter of. His Decrees in Chancery were generally made with 


laſt, living obſcurely in his Lodgings at Grey's-Inn. Wilſon, p. 735 


(1) The Lace was made of Copper, and other ſophiſticated Materials, which were of ſo poiſonous a nature, that they rotted the Hands and Arms, and brougkt 
Lameneſs and Blindneſs upon thoſe that wrought this Compoſition. Wilſon, p. 731. | | . 
(2) And alſo out- lawed, and condemned him to perpetual Baniſhment. See Ruſbworth, Tom. I. p. 27. | | 
(3) That dozen of Buttons was valued at 30 1. The Reader may ſee an account of the Proceedings againſt him, (which continued from March 15, to May 3) 


very great Genius, and one of the moſt learned men in . 
Europe, but a ſervile flatterer, extremely haughty whilſt 2 
fortune ſmiled upon him, and cringing when ſhe frowned. ” 
After his diſgrace, he compoſed ſeveral Works, and Rt 


amongſt others, the Hiſtory of King Henry VII, to whom © %% 7 


number were the Earls of Eſſex, Oxford, Southampton, [and f. 736+ 
Warwick] the Lord Say and Seal, the Lord Spenſer, and 

ſome others. It was then become cuſtomary, that when 
one Lord had ſpoken for or againſt the Government, he 
was anſwered by another of the oppoſite party, and very 
often with a heat and paſſion unbecoming the dignity of 


GG 


The Ki. 
orders t 
Parlia- 
to be a 
eur ned 


never found ſuch quiet and reſt as in this time of Par- certainly he has not given a juſt character. This is not 8 Anal 
„ liament from Projectors and Informers, who at other ſurpriling ; for as his eſtate was forfeited by the ſentence wh 
times miſerably vexed him at all hours.“ In ſhort, he paſſed upon him, and as he lived only on a penſion from re : 
told them, he thought till then the People had never been the King, who always ſpoke of Henry VII, his Great- if Prin 
ſo. happy as in his Reign: but now he was aſhamed to con- Grandfather with high commendations, he made his court Cakes 
| ſider how his People had been vexed and polled, by the to the King, by repreſenting that Prince as a pattern of 3s 
vile execution of Projects, Patents, Bills of Conformity, wiſdom and virtue (7). 8 = T. 1.1 
and the like, which have more exhauſted their purſes than It was properly in this third Parliament that two Parties 057. te 
| Subſidies would have done. Having thus obviated the were formed, the one for the Court, the other for the 32 = 4 
complaints which could be made againſt him, by condemn- People, who began from this time to oppoſe one another on by the naw join © 
ing firſt the occaſion of them, he taught the Lords how all occaſions. The People had the ſtrongeſt party-among # Tris bes 
they were to proceed in equitably judging the matters be- the Commons, and the King in the Houſe of Lords. Not © WI. 
fore them, namely, not to ſuffer themſelves to be carried but that the Kings had always their adherents in both 
away with an inconſiderate zeal for juſtice, in hearkening Houſes, and the Miniſters and Favorites their enemies and 
to thoſe who accuſed the innocent as well as the pally: enviers. But till this Parliament, there were not properly 
He tries to Every one knew that he meant to hinder the Marquiſs any formed parties, or, if any, they were not long-lived. | 
ſcreen Buck- of Buckingham from being attacked, who was reckoned the But thoſe that began to be formed this year, continually The þ 
| * chief author of the Monopolies. He had indeed the ſatiſ- increaſed. Theſe are the ſame parties which till ſubſiſt, gives 
p. 7:4. faction to ſee that the Parliament did not carry this affair under the names of Tories and Jhigs; the firſt of which —_ 
Cabala, very far. But though he had ordered his Speech to be labours inceſſantly to ſtretch the Prerogative Royal as high D 
OS printed, and diſperſed, he could not hinder reflections to | as poſſible, when favoured by the King; and the other is Ruſh 
his diſadvantage, For, inftance, he ſaid in his Speech, that always inſiſting on the rights and privileges of the People. wy 
he aſſured them in the heart of an honeſt man, and by the faith The mutual animoſity of theſe two parties, when firſt they 
of a Chriſtian King, if theſe Grievances had been complained were formed, was nothing in compariſon of what it is at | 
of to him before the Parliament, he would have puniſhed them this day. When all parliamentary affairs came to be tranſ- 
more ſeverely than perhaps the Parliament intended ta de; ated with a ſpirit of Party, every thing tended by degrees 
and yet he was contented with abandoning Monpeſſan and to confuſion. As one of the parties was always ready to 
Michel, whilſt he deſited the perſon who procured them increaſe the King's power, the others uſed their utmoſt en- 
their Patent ſhould be left unmoleſted. daͤeavours, not only to keep it within due bounds, but alſo 
Monpeſſon's However thisbe, the Lords were ſatisfied with puniſhing to leflen it, for. fear the King's Prerogatives might ſerve ' 
and Michels Monpeſſon and Michel, They confiſcated Monpeſſon's eſtate, him for ſteps to mount higher. Thus both went too far. 
| 3 who had made his eſcape, and degraded him of his Knight- James I. gave birth to theſe two parties, (who occaſioned 
* hood (2). Michel was likewiſe degraded, fined a thouſand fo many calamities to England and his own family) by 
p. 62. pounds, impriſoned for life, and carried on horſeback with haughtily eſtabliſhing Prerogatives, which perhaps Would | 
Ruſbwertl, his face to the tail, through the publick ſtreets in Lon- never have been queſtioned, had he not founded them upon — 
* . . Ng | principles that opened a door to arbitrary power, He met att 
83 Shortly after, the King hearing, complaints were brought however, with great oppoſition, not only in the Houſe of the 
Bacon is before the Peers againſt Chancellor Bacon, came to the Commons, but among the Peers themſelves, ſeveral of | 4 
aceiel,. Houſe of Lords, and ſending for the Commons, made a whom did not ſcruple to contradict him openly, Of this Wil. Wi 


ſo much Equity, that never was any one of them reverſed as unjuſt. Ruſbevortb, Tom. I. p. 31. 8 . . 

(7) He was of a middling Stature, his Countenance indented with age, ug he was old; nis Preſence grave and comely, of a high-flying and lively Wit, 
ſtriving in ſome things to be rather admired than underſtood z yet ſo quick and eaſy where he would expreſs himſelf, and bis Mgmory ſo ſtrong and active, that 
be appeared the malter of a large and plenteous ſtore-houſe of knowledge. Wilſon, p. 736, NE 
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1621. 
Qu arrel be. 
| revern Atun- 
| del and 
| Spenſer. 
Wiiſon, 


p. 737. 


The Com- 
moni delay 
granting the 
King Money. 
Wilton, 

p. 737 


* 


Gondemar 
:njulted h 
tbe People. 
Ruthworth. 


T. I. p. 34. 


The King 
arders the 
Parliament 
to be ad. 
journed. 


Annals. journ the Parliament to the 14th of November. 


b. 55 

be Com- 
mont think 
ita Breach 
of Privilege. 
Enke. 

Ps. 111. 
Ruſh worth. 
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The Lords 
refuſe to 

? in with 
the Commons. 


The King 
gives them 
leave to fit 
a Furtnigbt 
hager. 
Ruſhworth. 
ibid. 


the Houſe, One day, as the Lord Spenſer was ſpeaking 
about the Government, and alledging ſeveral examples of 
their great Anceſtors, Arundel ſuddenly interrupted him, 
ſaying, My Lord, when theſe things you ſpeak of were doing, 
your Anceſtors were keeping Sheep (1). Spenſer inſtantly re- 
plied, II ben my Anceſtors ( as you ſay ) were keeping Sheep, 
yours were plotting Treaſon, Whereupon the Houſe orde- 
ring them both to withdraw, it was reſolved, in ſpite of 
the moſt zcalous Courtiers, that the Earl of Arundel, as 
aggreſſor, ſhould give the Lord Spenſer ſatisfaction, which 
he refuſing, was ſent to the Tower, and not releaſed till 
he had ſubmitted -to the commands of the Houſe. 

Mean while, the Commons finding the King made no 
preparations for war, but only ſent Digby to the Emperor, 
were not forward to give him a freſh ſupply, eſpecially as 
they knew the two Subſidies already granted had been put 
to other uſes. They were not ignorant, moreover, that the 
King built all his hopes upon the Spanih match, and con- 
ſequently would not eaſily refolve to take arms againſt the 
Houſe of Auftria, and the more, becauſe Gondemar hail ſtill 
a great influence over him. The truth is, had the King 
really intended to wreſt from the Spaniard what was taken 
from the Palatinate, it was not natural for the Spaniſh Am- 
baſſador to have ſo much power at Court. The people 
were extremely diſpleaſed with it, and looked upon the 
Spaniſb marriage as a very great misfortune to the Nation, 
and the Proteſtant Religion, Of this they gave Gondemar 
himſelf a ſenſible proof, who was reviled and inſulted by 
the populace in London ftreets (2). The King hearing of 
it, ordered one of the inſolent mob to be publickly whipt 
by the hangman. 8 : | 

The King perceiving the Commons would never think 
of granting him a freſh aid, before it was more certainly 
known whether there would be peace or war, ordered the 
Lord- Treaſurer to go in his name, [on June 4. ] and ad- 
The ſpirit 
of jealouſy, which then reigned among the Commons, 
cauſed them to conſider this adjournment as an incroach- 
ment upon their Privileges. "They pretended, the King 
had indeed power to prorogue and diflolve the Parliament, 
but that Adjournment was the peculiar privilege of each 
Houſe. So they deſired a conference with the Lords, to 
perſwade them to concur with them, in preſenting a Pe- 
tition to the King upon this occaſion. But the King ac- 
quainting the Lords, that ſuch a Petition would be very 


diſpleaſing to him, and that he would not ſuffer his power 


to call, adjourn, prorogue, and diffolve the Parliament, to 
be diſputed, the Lords refuſed to join with the Commons. 
Whereupon the Commons declared, That they were ex- 
tremely concerned at the King's reſolution, becauſe it de- 
prived them of the means of finiſhing what was begun for 
the publick good. 8 . 
This declaration brought the King to the Houſe of 
Peers, and after thanking their Lordſhips for acknowledg- 
ing his Prerogative, and refuſing to join with the Com- 
mons, he told them, if they deſired it, he would grant 
them a delay of eight or ten days; but would not do it 
at the requeſt of the Commons. Upon this offer, the 
Lords, after a conference with the Commons, moved the 
King to continue their fitting for fourteen days, which was 
granted, Some days after, a Committee of both Houſes at- 


tending the King, he took occaſion to tell them, how ill 


* 
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he took it that the Commons ſhould diſpute his undoubted 
right to adjourn the Parliament. Probably, this power 
was not confirmed by cuſtom, ſince the Commons conſi- 
dered it as an invaſion of their privileges, whereas they never 
thought of queſtioning his right to prorogue and diſſolve the 
Parliament. Be this as it will, the Commons, ſeeing the 
Lords, who were equally concerned in the affair, refuſe 
their concurrence, proceeded no farther. Nevertheleſs, on 
the day they were to break up, they drew the following 
Declaration, That taking into moſt ſerious conſideration the 
preſent flute of the King's Children abraad, and the generally 
ajflifted eflate of the true Profeſſors of the ſame Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, profeſſed by the Church of England in | foreign Parts, 
and being touched with a true ſenſe and fellow: feeling of 
their diſtreſſes, as Members of the ſame body, they do with 


unanimous conſent declare they fhall be ready to the ut- 


aſfit his Majeſty fa, as that he may be able to do that with 
i, fword, which by a peaceable courſe ſhall not be effeted. 

— Preſently after, the King publiſhed a Proclamation, where- 
in he ſet forth, That as many great affairs debated in 


| 1 of their power, both with their Lives and Fortunes, to 


Parliament, could not be brought to perfection in ſo ſhort 


a time, the Commons thought it convenient to continue the 


(i) The Lord & 


ME 8 J. 


Prague, Spinola had continued his conqueſts with rapidity, 


25g 


fame Seſſion in courſe of Adjournment. That as for the 162r, 

Grievances, they were ſuch as he needed not the aſſiſtance 

of Parliament to reform the ſame, and would have redreſ- 

ſed them himſelf, had they been ſooner made known to 

him. Adding, that by his own Regal Authority, he an- 

nulled and revoked the Patent for gold and ſilver thread, 

and ſome others mentioned in the Proclamation. At the Aube, 4 

ſame time a ſecond Proclamation was publiſhed againſt ſuch 8“ (ll 

as were ſo bold as to talk of State-affairs, notwithſtand- „ + mA 

ing his Majeſty's former command, with threats of ſevere Coke. 

puniſhment, as well againſt the concealers of ſuch diſ- Fvſbworth, 

courſes, as againſt audacious tongues and pens. 1. b. 
On the zoth of July, Fobn Milliam Dean of Weft. Williams 

minſter was ſworn Lord- Keeper of the Great-Seal of Hug- Sag 


land, the Chancellorſhip having been vacant ever ſince Hack: 


Bacon's condemnation, 

I muſt now briefly relate what paſſed in Bohemia and 
the Palatinate, after the Battle of Prague. This know- 
ledge is abſolutely neceſſary for the clear underſtanding of 
the affairs of England. | 

The day afrer the battle, the City of Prague ſurren- AH of 
dered at diſcretion, and the Duke of Bavaria returned to ft vf ne 
Munich, leaving his Army in Bohemia under the com- Revellion of 
mand of Count T:/ly his General. On the other hand, Bohemia. 
Count Bucquoy departed the 12th of December for Moravia 
which voluntarily ſubmitted, as deſpairing of aſſiſtance. 
After Bucquoy had ſpent part of the winter in Moravia 
and at Vienna, he went and commanded the imperial ar- 
my in Hungary, where he was lain, after ſome progreſs. 
A little before, Silz had likewiſe ſubmitted to the Em- 
peror. | | 

Mean while, Count Mansfe/dt had fortified himſelf in Mansfe!at 
Bohemia, from whence the Imperialiſts would have found it bes into 
difficult to drive him. But the King of Bohemia, who ptr 
was ſtill in Holland, hearing the Duke of Bavaria was 
preparing to invade the Upper Palatinate, cauſed Mansfeld 
to march his Army thither, having obtained of the Hol- 
landers a hundred and fifty thouſand Florins to pay his 
Troops. Mansfeldt was not however in condition to with- 
ſtand Tilly, who being entered the Upper Palatinate with 


twenty five thouſand men, had taken' Bamburgh and ſome OE 
other places. Mean while, as Mansfeldt had intrenched He mat-r a 


himſelf behind a Moraſs, where it was impracticable to at Te wirb 


tack him, Count Tilly, to make him quit the Country, 1 


concluded a Treaty with him, by which he promiſed to Rebellion of 
ſupply him with two hundred thouſand Florins. This ns 
Treaty was concluded the 27th of September 1621, but . 


but to no 


ſome difficulty ariſing, it was not executed, So Mans/e/d* purpde. 


kept his poſt till the Lord Dzgby's arrival, who paſſing 
that way in his return from Vienna, prevailed with him 
to march into the Lower Palatinate, which was in ex- q;, vr 
treme danger, | 
really loſt and ſubdued by the Duke of Bavaria. 5 

In the year 1620, Spinola, as I ſaid, began his conqueſts 4/ ir: of 
in the Lower Palatinate. Since the ſubmiffron of the King org 


of Bohemia's Allies to the Emperor, after the Battle of ibid. 


pp*r 


for there was no army to ſtop him, and the Engl were 
too weak to oppoſe his progreſs. However on the 2d of 
Auguſt 1620, a five weeks Truce was concluded at Ha- 
guenau which was the Truce mentioned by King Fajnes in 
his Speech to the Parliament, The Archduke had made 
him believe he agreed to this Truce purely on his ac- 


count; but in reality it was only to give the Emperor rutwerth, 
time to ſend forces into the Lower Palatinate, in the room T. I. p. 23+ 


of thoſe, Spinola was leading back to the Netherlands, be- 

cauſe of the expiration of the twelve years Truce between 
Spain and Holland. Spinola leaving but very few Troops 

with Don Gonſales de Cordova, who was to command in 

the Palatinate, the 'T'ruce was as much for the Spaniard's 5 
advantage as for the King of Bohemia's. Shortly after, 
the Spanyb Army being grown ten thouſand ſtrong, Vere 

was forced to retire to Y/ormes, Mean while, the Spaniſh Sirge gf. 


General became maſter of Stein, Ladenburg, and Keiſers- Fronkeadals | 


Lautern, and in O#tober befieged Frankendal, where 
Vere had retired. There was no other way to ſave this Man felat 


important Place, than, as I ſaid, by cauſing ans/e!dt to $60 e 
Upon Aan feldt's ap- A e 


come from the Upper Palatinate. [ily ar- 
proach, Gonſales raiſed the Siege of Frankendal, But pres rives, 
ſently after, Tily arrived in the Lower Palatinate with the Mandsfelt 
Bavarian army, and ſome Troops of Mente and Wirt- ies, 
burgh, Mansfeldt was forced to retire into Alſatia. This 
Campain ended with the loſs of all the Towns in the 

Lower Palatinate, except Manheim, Heidelbergh, and 
Franktndal, which were the moſt important. Vere conti- 


7, it ſeems, took. great delight in a Country Life, and eſ | i de Wilſon fav, He wat more wipilant to 
heed the Fest, Liberties from being « Preys the. 2 eſpzcially in Flocks of Sheep, which made % lay, re wigila 


P. 737. 
2) Gondemar uſed all 
furniſh the Spaniſh Arſe 


the incroaching Poxcer of Monarchy, than his barmleſs and tender Lambs from Foaes, and rawvenous Creatures, 
poſſible methods to weaken this Nation. For he cauſed Ordnance, and other warlike Proviſions, to be conveyed from England, to 


Spaniſh Coal, 9 And procured under hand, the ſending of Sir Robert Man ſel into the Mediterranean, to deſtroy the Algerines, which ſecured the 


worth, Tom I. P · 34. 


No. 54. Vor, II, 


and diverted to another uſe, that Money and Strength which ſhould have been employed for the defence of the Palatinate. Ruſp- 
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By this means the Upper Palatinate was Patatinace 
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1621. nued at Frantendal, Herbert commanded in Manheim, 
and Burreughs in Heidelbergh. 


Philip 11, Philip III. King of Spain died the 31ſt of March this 
dies. year, and was ſucceeded by his Son Philip IV. 

CES In France, Lewis XIII. vigorouſly preſſed the Hugue- 
dige of mtr, and inveſted Montauban, but the long reſiſtance of 


Montauban. the Beſieged, compelled him to deſiſt. 

The twelve years 'I'ruce between Spain and the United 
Provinces being about to expire, the Archduke was afraid, 
James would ſend a ſtrong aid to the States, in order to 
oblige the Spaniards to reſtore what was taken in the 
Palatinate. To divert him from fuch a thought, he inti- 
mated to him, that a Peace between the Elector Pala- 
tine and the Emperor was not ſo difficult as was imagined, 
and the Emperor doubtleſs would agree to it upon reaſon- 
able Terms. Nay, he ſent the Emperor in the Elector's 
behalf a very prefling Letter, which was ſhown to the 
King. This was attacking him on his weak fide : for he 
was ever of opinion, that juſtice, honeſty, and the regard 
the World had for him, were ſufficient to determine this 
affair. To inſnare him the more eaſily, the Emperor 
writ to the Archduke, that at his inſtances, and out of his 
great reſpe& to the King of England, he was ready to em- 
brace all proper methods for a Peace with the Elector 
Palatine, On the other hand, the King of Spain told the 
Emperor, that if he gave the upper Palatinate to the Duke 
of Bavaria, as was reported, he muſt expect no farther 
aſſiſtance from Spain. All theſe Letters were communi— 
cated to the King, or his Ambaſſadors, which confirmed 
him in his opinion, that there would be no occaſion for 
War, and to ſhow the leaſt miſtruſt would ſpoil all. Thus 
the Princes of the Houſe of Auſtria amuſed the King, to in- 

duce him to remain in his fatal neutrality, Upon theſe 

hopes therefore, without queſtioning in the leaſt their ſin- 
cerity, he diſpatched the Lord Digby to Vienna, the ſuc- 
_ ceſs of whoſe Negotiation I muſt now relate. 

This Ambaſſador having an audience of the Emperor 

the 15th of July, confined his demands to theſe two 

e heads. Firſt, That the Elector Palatine ſhould be re- 

Ruſtworth ſtored to the ſame ſtate he was in before he was choſen 

T. I. p. 37. King of Bohemia, Secondly, That the imperial ban ſhould 

Annals. be revoked, or at leaft ſuſpended ; for which the King his 
 Father-in-law would undertake to oblige him to give the 
Emperor due ſatisfaction. Os 


James is 
amujed by 
the Arco . 
duke, 


and by the 
E mpercr, 
Annals. 


Succeſs o 
Digby's 
E mba 5 . 


The Emperor, who only ſought to gain time, anſwered 


In writing, that at the requeſt of the King of England, 
and ſome other Princes who had writ to him in the Pal/- 
grave's behalf, he was ready to pardon him. That the 
difficulty of this affair conſiſted in two principal points, 
the firſt whereof was, that the Pal/grave ſhould pay him 
the obedience due to the Head of the Empire ; the ſecond, 
that he ſhould give him a reaſonable ſatisfaction. As this 
was exactly James's ſcheme for an accommodation, a 
Peace ſeemed not to be very remote. But the term, Satif- 
faction, being capable of a more or leſs extenſive mean- 
ing, it was eaſy for the Emperor to prolong the negotia- 
tion, as he pleaſed. However, for fear he ſhould be taken 
at his word, he added in his anſwer, that, as he had under- 
taken the war with the advice and aſſiſtance of divers 
Princes, he could do nothing without their conſent ; but 
had called a Diet at Ratisbon, the reſolutions whereof 


ſhould be communicated to the King of England. It muſt 


be obſerved, this Diet did not meet till Tanuary 1623, 
Death of th: A few days after the Emperor had delivered this an- 
Archduke, ſwer to the Ambaſſador, he received a Letter from the 

ibid. Infanta 1abella, notifying the death of her Husband the 

Archduke, at Bruſſels the 13th of Zuly, and repeating withal 

her inſtances in the Elector's behalf. Whereupon Digby 

preſented a freſh Memorial, demanding a Truce for the 

Lower Palatinate on three conditions. 1. That Count 

Mansfeldi ſhould obſerve the Truce, otherwiſe the Elector 

Palatine ſhould revoke his commiſſion. 2. That the 


commiſſion of Jh George de Brandenburg Marquiſs of 


Jagerndorf who ſerved the Elector, ſhould be likewiſe re- 
voked. 3. That as ſoon as the Truce was publiſhed, the 
Elector ſhould deliver to the Emperor, Tabor and Witigau, 
the only Places he {till held in Bohemia. | 
The Emperor receiving theſe propoſals, communicated 
them to the Elector of Saxony and the Duke of Bavaria, 
who returned both the ſame anſwer, as if they had given 
each other the word, namely, they adviſed him to omit 
nothing to reitore Peace to Germany : looſe expreſſions 
without any meaning, but which however gave occaſion 
to believe they were inclined to Peace. After this the Em- 
peror writ a Letter to the Infanta, which was imparted to 
Digby, telling her, that at her requeſt, and out of his great 
regard for the King of England, who had ſhown ſo much 
prudence, ſincerity, and moderation, he was reſolved to 
treat oft a Pruce, on the conditions propoſed by the Eng- 
liſh Amballador himſelf. Adding, that during the Truce, 
conferences might be held, to try to come to a Peace. 


Thus James was obliged either to» ſit ſtill and expect the 
3 ; 
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event of theſe conferences, or to break with the Em. 
peror and Spain, when the Peace ſeem'd to be upon the 
point of concluſion, to which it was well known he would 
not eaſily be determined, | 

Some time after, the Emperor, whether to gain time, nu, 
or, to be freed from Digby's importunities, told him, * es 
intended to grant a Truce for the Palatinate, if the Duke al, . 
of Bavaria would conſent to it. Nay, he adviſed him to 

go and negotiate the Truce with the Duke. Dighy leay. 

ing Vienna the 11th of September, came into the Upper. 
Palatinate, where the Duke of Bavaria then was, at the 

time Mansfeldt was concluding the forementioned Truce 

with Tilly, When Digby talked of a Truce, the Duke 

told him, There was no need to labour for a Truce, for the 

Wars were at an end, in that he had agreed with Count 
Mansfeldt ; nor did he doubt of keeping both Palatinates in 
Peace, till the Emperor and Palſgrave were agreed, The 
Emperor hearing by Digby this anſwer, writ him word, 

that the face of affairs being altered in the Upper-Palat;. 

nate, by Mansfeldt's fault, who had entered that Country 

with his Troops, the Duke of Bavaria was under x 
neceſſity of raiſing an Army to drive him thence, and it 

was not reaſonable he ſhould be at that charge to no pur- 

poſe. Then it was that Digby, having informed the Kin 

of the ſtate of affairs in Germany, brought Mansfeldt into 

the Lower-Palatinate, where his coming ſaved Frankendal, 

After that, he borrowed, upon his own credit, ten thou- 

ſand pounds Sterling, to pay the Engliſb Troops, who had 
for a long time received nothing, 

The King being informed, by his Ambaſſador's Letter, S, 
of the Duke of Bavaria's anſwer, wrote to the Emperor, 7**" wy 
to complain of the invaſion of the Palatinate, and to tell 18 
him, in what manner he conceived, the Elector Palatine tie kuf: 
was to give him ſatisfaction, in order to fix the ſenſe of e 
the word. 1. That he ſhould renounce the Crown of 2 
Bohemia, 2. That as Prince of the Empire he ſhould ſub- 
mit to his Imperial Majeſty. 3. That he ſhould ask par- 
don on his knees. 4. That for the future, he ſhould re- 
main quiet, and raiſe no diſturbance in the Empire, 

5. That he ſhould be reconciled to all the Princes, 

6, That if this was not ſufficient, he would undertake to 
procure what other terms ſhould be deemed reaſonable. 
Laſtly, He told him, that if he could not obtain his Son- 
in-law's pardon by fair means, he was reſolved to have | 
recourſe to arms. 
at this menace, ſtill continued to amuſe him, and the better an.4n- 
to perſuade him he was inclined to Peace, he diſpatched arytl 
Count Schwatzenburgh to ſettle with him the conditions of 

a Truce, The Count was very magnificently received at 
London. But before I ſpeak of the ſucceſs of his Em- 
baſſy, I muſt relate what paſſed in England till the end of 

the year, | | . | 

The King had farther adjourned the two Houſes from Tie Ve. 
the 14th of November to the 8th of February 1622, But 3 
Digby's return occaſioned his ordering them to meet the 47 pighy's 
2oth of November, As he was a little indiſpoſed, he com- . N 
manded the Lord Keeper, the Lord Treaſurer, and the 821 
Lord Digby, to acquaint the Parliament with his inten- 
tions. The Lord Keeper faid, that ſince the laſt adjourn- The Keeper's 
ment the King had taken. great care of the nation, re- e 
forming by his Proclamations thirty-ſeven ſeveral grievan- Ruſbwortk, 
ces complained of by the People, without demanding any T. I. y 3% 
thing in return for theſe Favours, as was uſual in former * 
times. That he had reaſſembled the Parliament, upon the 
declaration of the Commons to aſſiſt him powerfully in the 
recovery of the Palatinate. That he had uſed his endea- 
vours to procure a good Peace, but with little ſucceſs, as 
the Lord Digby would inform them. Then, he put them 
in mind, that the King had advanced forty thouſand pounds 
to keep together an army in the Lower-Palatinate : But, 
continued he, unleſs the Parliament take further Reſolution, 
and imitate rather antient than modern Principles, and be 
more expeditious in what they do, his Majeſty's endeavours 
will fall to the ground, He concluded with ſaying, the 
King had reſolved to continue the Seſſion till ſeven or 

eight days before Chri/tmaſs, and renew it the 8th of 
February. | | 

The Lord Digby, ſpeaking next, gave a brief account Dieb“ 
of his Embaſſy to Vienna, and ſaid, he plainly diſcovered, Ii, 
it was the Emperor's intent to give the Upper-Palatinate p. 738. 
to the Duke of Bavaria. Adding, that a good ſum of Ruſbworth, 
Money was abſolutely neceſſary, both to keep Count Maus- 
feldt's army together, and to ſend a ftrong ſupply of Eng- 
liſþ T roops to the Palatinate. 8 

The Lord-T'reaſurer ſaid, the King's coffers were empty, The 1r-4- 
his Treaſure being exhauſted by the ſums employed in the furer's 
defence of the Palatinate. Nevertheleſs, though the King * 
declared for War, he was reſolved to conclude the San 
Marriage, hoping by that means to heal the breach. | 

'Tis certain, the King had no deſign to go to War, 974 King's 
ſince it could be only with the Spaniard, whom he conſi- 2/429 
dered as his belt friend, and with whom he was going us ibis 
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be allied by his Son's marriage with the Infanta, But 
he made as if he intended to take arms, in caſe he was 
obliged to it. To that end, it was neceſſary, in his opi- 
nion, to prepare betimes, and begin with ſending money 
to Mansfeldt, to pay his Troops and continue the war in 
the Palatinate, till the ſucceſs of the Negotiations at Vienna 
and Madrid ſhould be known. The King would there- 
fore have it ſuppoſed, as a thing certain, that in caſe theſe 
Negotiations were fruitleſs, he was bent to begin the War, 
and vigorouſly ſupport it. Conſequently, he demanded 
money to enable him to make the neceſlary preparations, 
and, in a word, required, that the affair ſhould be left en- 
tirely to his management. Indeed, Parliaments are wont 
to act thus, when they think the King is undertaking a 
juſt and neceſſary War. So James proceeded upon the 
uſual cuſtom and method of the Parliament. There was 
only one objection to be made, on which however no man 
durſt ſpeak his mind freely, namely, that the conduct of 
former Parliaments was grounded upon their good opinion 
of their Kings, and their confidence in them, But the 
Commons had no ſuch confidence in James I. He de- 
manded money for a War, to which they were perſwaded, 
he had no inclination. And therefore they could not 
help fearing, that the money which ſhould be granted him, 
would be employed otherways than in a War with Sparn. 
On the other hand, the Commons were taken in their 
own nets, To ſhow that the delay of a War, deemed 
neceſſary by all the world, did not proceed from them, 
they had promiſed to put the King in condition to begin 


and purſue it vigorouſly, But when this promiſe came to 


be performed, their little confidence in the King, made 
them very reſerved. It was neceſſary however to ſatisfy 
the publick, and ſhow, they meant to keep their promiſe, 
provided they could be certain, it would be for the advan- 
tage of the State, To this end, they reſolved to make a 
Remonſtrance to the King, and repreſent to him what 
they thought requiſite in the preſent juncture. Not that 
they expected the King would grant their requeſts, but to 
leave him without excuſe, in caſe he refuſed them,! which 
was ſcarce to be doubted. Such were the effects, the diſ- 
truſt between the King and Parliament began to produce, 
Inſtead of uſing their joint endeavours for the publick 
good, each ſtrove to take advantage of the other. For the 
better underſtanding the events of this Reign, which were 
the origin and ſpring of the troubles in the next, it will 
not be improper to inſert the whole Remonſtrance, not- 
withſtanding its length, 


Mſt Grac iousumd Dread Sovereign, 


« E your Majeſty's moſt humble and. loyal Sub- 
cc jects, the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes, now 


« aſſembled in Parliament, who repreſent the Commons 


of your Realm, full of hearty ſorrow, to be deprived of 
the comfort of your Royal preſence, or the rather, for 
that it proceeds from the want of your health, wherein 
« we all unfeignedly do ſuffer ; in all humble manner, 
calling to mind your gracious anſwer to our former 


«c petition concerning Religion, which, notwithſtanding _ 
„ your Majeſty's pious and princely intentions, hath not 


produced that good effect, which the danger of theſe 
<< times doth ſeem to us to require: and finding how ill 
«© your Majeſty's goodneſs hath been requited by Princes 
Hof different Religion, who, even in time of Treaty, 


* have taken opportunity to advance their own ends, 
<< tending to the ſubverſion of Religion, and diſadvantage 


* of your affairs, and the eſtate of your Children; by 
* reaſon whereof, your ill- affected Subjects at home, the 
** Popiſh Recuſants, have taken too much encourage- 
«© ment, and are dangerouſly increaſed in their number, 
and in their infolencies We cannot but be ſenſible 
thereof, and therefore humbly repreſent what we con- 
*< ceive to be the cauſes of ſo great and growing miſchieſs, 
and what be the remedies, _ | SE 


I. The vigilancy and ambition of the Pope of Rome, 
and his deareſt Son, the one aiming at as large a tem- 
** poral Monarchy, as the other at a ſpiritual Supremacy, 

<< II. The deviliſh poſitions and doctrines, whereon 
© Popery is built, and taught with Authority to their Fol- 
„ lowers, for advaneement of their temporal ends. 


III. The diſtreſſed and miſerable eftate of the Pro- | 


<< feſlors of true Religion in foreign parts. | 

IV. The diſaſtrous accidents to your Majeſty's Chil- 
** dren abroad, expreſſed with rejoicing, and even with 
*< contempt of their perſons. | | 

V. The ſtrange confederacy of the Princes of the 
** Popiſh Religion, aiming mainly at the advancement of 
© theirs, and ſubverting of ours, and taking the advan- 
tages conducing to that end upon all occaſions, 

VI. The great and many Armies raiſed, and main- 
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& tained at the charge of the King of Spain, the chief of 1621. 


© that League. . 

« VII, The expectation of the popiſh Recuſants of the 
“ match with Spain, and feeding themſelves with great 
6 hopes of the conſequences thereof. 

«© VIII. The interpoſing of foreign Princes, and their 
«© Agents, in the behalf of popiſh Recuſants, for conni- 
„ vance and favour unto them. 

«© IX, The open and uſual reſort to the Houſes, and, 
© which is worſe, to the Chapels of foreign Ambaſſadors, 

„ KX. Their more than uſual concourſe to the City, 
% and their frequent conventicles and conferences there. 

«© XI. The education of their Children in many ſeve- 
«© ral Seminaries and Houſes of their Religion in foreign 
parts, appropriated to the Engliſb Fugitives, 

„ XII. The grants of their juſt forfeitures intended by 
« your Majeſty, as a reward of ſervice to the Grantees ; 
© but, beyond your Majeſty's intention, transferred or 
« compounded for, at ſuch mean rates, as will amount to 
e leſs than a toleration. 

6 XIII. The licentious printing and diſperſing of po- 
ce piſh and ſeditious Books, even in the time of Parlia- 
„ ment. | | 

« XIV. The ſwarms of Prieſts and Jeſuits, the com- 
© mon incendiaries of all Chriſtendom, diſperſt in all 
“ parts of your Kingdom. | 

* And from theſe cauſes, as bitter roots, we humbly 
e offer to your Majeſty, that we foreſee and fear there 


will neceflarily follow very dangerous effects both to 
Church and State, For, | | | 


« I. The popiſh Religion is incompatible with ours in 
<« reſpe& of their poſitions, _ 

« II. It draweth with it an inviolable dependency on 
foreign Princes. | 

“ III. It openeth too wide a gap for popularity, to 
„ any who ſhall draw too great a party. | 


IV. It hath a reſtleſs Spirit, and will ſtrive by theſe 
* gradations; if it once get but a connivance, it will 


e preſs for a Toleration; if that ſhould be obtained, 
* they muſt have an equality; from thence they will 
<« aſpire to Superiority, and will never reſt till they get a 


© ſubverſion of the true Religion. 


„The remedies againft theſe growing Evils, which, 


ein all humility we offer unto your moſt excellent Ma- 


« jeſty, are theſe, 


J. That ſeeing this inevitable neceſſity is fallen upon 
your Majeſty, which no wiſdom or Providence of a 
<6 peaceful and pious King can avoid, your Majeſty would 
* not omit this juſt occaſion, ſpeedily and effectually to 
% take your fword into your hand. 


II. That once undertaken upon ſo honorable and juſt 
grounds, your Majeſty would reſolve to purſue, and 
more publickly avow the aiding of thoſe of our Reli- 


gion in foreign Parts, which, doubtleſs, would re-unite 
«© the Princes and States of the Union, by theſe diſaſters 
% diſheartned and disbanded, | 
III. That your Majeſty would propoſe to your ſelf 
„ to manage this war with the beſt advantage, by a di- 
„ verſion or otherwiſe, as in your deep Judgment ſhall 
«© be found fitteſt, and not to reſt upon a war in theſe 
Parts only, which will conſume your Treaſure, and 
„ diſcourage your people. 


« IV. That the bent of this war, and point of your 


«© ſword, may be againſt that Prince, ( whatſoever opinion 
of potency he hath ) whoſe Armies and Treaſures, have 
« firſt diverted, and ſince maintained the war in the Pa- 
e latinate. | 

* V. That for ſecuring of our Peace at home, your 
«« Majeſty would be pleaſed to review the parts of our 
<< petition, formerly delivered unto your Majeſty, and 
«© hereunto annexed, and to put in execution, by the 
care of choice Commiſſioners to be thereunto eſpecially 
“ appointed, the Laws already, and hereafter to be made, 
<< for preventing of dangers by popiſh Recuſants, and their 
„ wonted evaſions. 

„ VI. That to fruſtrate their hopes for a future age, 
our moſt noble Prince may be timely and happily mar- 
<« ried to one of our own Religion. 

« VII. That the Children of the Nobility and Gentry 
«© of this Kingdom, and of others ill- affected and ſuſpected 
in their Religion now beyond the Seas, may be forth- 


with called home by your means, and at the charge of | 


their parents or governors, 

„VIII. That the Children of popiſh Recuſants, or 
„ ſuch whoſe wives are popiſh Recuſants, be brought up, 
% during their minority, with Proteſtant School-maſtets 
and Teachers, who may ſow, in their tender years, 
< the ſeeds of true Religion, +" "BP | 
IX. That your Majeſty will be pleaſed ſpeedily to 

1 | 5 „ revoke 
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- 1621, * tevoke all fotmer Licences for ſuch Children and Youth 
< to travel beyond the Seas, and not grant any ſuch Li- 
„ cence: hereafter. — - Ys | | 
NX. That your Majeſty's learned Council may receive 
« commandment from. your. Highneſs, carefully to look 
© into former grants of Recuſants lands, and to avoid them, 
if by Law they can; and that your Majeſty will ſtay 
6 your hand from paſſing any ſuch grants hereafter. a 


AI his is the ſum and effect of our humble Declaration, 
„ which we (no ways intending to preſs upon your Ma- 
jeſty's undoubted and regal Prerogative ) do, with the 
« fulnefs. of our duty and obedience, humbly ſubmit- to 
„your moſt princely conſideration : The glory of God, 
<« whoſe cauſe it is; the zeal of our true Religion, in which 
ve have been born, and wherein (by God's grace) we 
«« are reſolved to die; the ſafety of your Majeſty's perſon, 
«© who is the very life of your People; the happineſs of 
de your children and poſterity ; the honour and good of the 
Church and State, dearer unto us than our own lives, 
{+ having kindled 'theſe affections, truly devoted to your 
% Majelty. | | 15 | 
© And ſeeing, out of our duty to your Majeſty, we 
% have already reſolved to give, at the end of this Seſſion, 
<< one entire Subſidy, for the preſent relief of the Palati- 
« nate only, to be paid in the end of February next, which 
© cannot well be effected, but by paſſing a Bill in a par- 
« liamentary courſe before Chri/tmaſs ; we moſt humbly 
<«« beſeech your Majeſty, (as our aſſured hope is) that you 
< will then alſo vouchſafe to give life by your royal aſſent, 
„ to ſuch Bills, as before that time ſhall be prepared for 
* your Majeſty's honour, and the general good of your 
people: And that ſuch Bills may be alſo accompanied 
(u as hath been accuſtomed ) with your Majeſty's gracious 
e pardon, which proceeding from your own mere grace, 
% may, by your Highneſs's direction, be drawn to that lati- 
<« tude and extent, as may belt ſort with your Majeſty's 
«© bounty and goodneſs. And that not only felons and 
criminal offenders may take benefit thereof, but that 
your good ſubjects may receive eaſe thereby. And if it 
„ ſhall ſo ſtand with your good pleaſure, that it may ex- 
tend to the relief of the old debts and duties to the 
Crown, before the firſt year of your Majeſty's Reign, 
to the diſcharge of Alienations without licence, and miſ- 
e uſing of Liveries, and Ouſtre le Maine, before the firſt 
« ſummons of this Parliament, and of concealed ward- 
„ ſhips, and not ſuing of liveries, and Ouſtre le Maines, 
<< belore the twelfth year of your Majeſty's Reign: Which 
*« gracious favour would much comfort your good ſub- 
jects, and eaſe them from vexation, with little loſs 
or prejudice to your own profit. 5 
* And we by our daily and devout prayers to the Al- 
© mighty, the great King of Kings, ſhall contend for a 
<< bletfing upon our endeavours z and for your Majeſty's 
<< long and happy Reign over us; and for your children's 
children after you, for many and many generations.“ 


Difrran The King had taken great care, at the opening of this Y 


e ang „ Parliament, to mark out the bounds which the Commons 
Comm, were not to exceed. Above all things, he intimated to 
them, that they ought not to give him advice without be- 
ing asked. They neglected this charge very much in their 
Remonſtrance, and plainly ſhowed, they did not believe it 
belonged to the King to determine, how far the duty of the 
People's Repreſentatives in Parliament reached. The King's 
principles were ſo different from thoſe of the Commons, 
that it is no wonder their inſerences were directly contrary. 
The King did not expect, the Commons ſhould adviſe 
him; and the Commons pretended, it was their indiſpen- 
ſable duty to repreſent to him the dangers of the Church 
or State, with the propereſt remedies. The King reſted 
upon the Prerogative Royal, but the Commons did not 
agree to the extent, he gave this Prerogative, by virtue 
whereof he pretended to hinder them from taking care of 
the Church and State when they were in danger, or their 
concerns neglected, It is very difficult, not to ſay impoſ- 
ſible, to mark out the bounds of the Royal Prerogative, as 
well as of the privilege and duty of the Nation's Repre- 
ſentatives, in all caſes which may occur, So, without un- 
dertaking to decide this point, I ſhall only ſay, the Com- 
mons diſtruſt made them take an extraordinary courſe, 
which doubtleſs they would not have followed, had they 
been to deal with a Prince more eſteemed. On the other 
nd, it cannot be. denied, the King gave great occaſions 
of ſuſpicion and jealouſy, in affecting to eſtabliſh his Prero- 
gative upon general principles, which will never be received 
in England, without the proper reſtriftions to the nature of 
the Eugliſb Conſtitution, | | 
The King is But the attempt upon the Royal Prerogative was not the 
offended at only thing that offended the King. The Remonſtrance 
of 'b- Re. Contained, what could not but be very diſagreeable to him, 
»nenfrance, ſince, in obſcure terms, he was taxed with neglecting the 
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welfare of Religion and the Nation; with tolerating Recu- 
fants ; with having no deſign to engage in a war for the re- 


covery of the Palatinate, though he defired money for that 


; with granting Licences prejudicial to the King. 
dom; and laſtly, with having little or no concern for the 
intereſt of Religion, in marrying the Prince his Son with a 
Spaniſh Princeſs, The Commons not daring to ſpeak their 
thoughts freely on this occaſion, were contented with giving 


intimations. The King perceived it, but forbore, in his 


own vindication, to enter into particulars, which would not 


have been for his advantage. It was much more agreeable. 


to his intereſt and dignity, to hinder ſo ungrateful a Re- 
monſtrance from being preſented to him. And that was 
the courſe he took. As ſoon as he heard the Remonſtrance 
was ready, he ſent the following letter to the Speaker, 


To our Trufly and Well-beloved Sir Thomas 
Richardſon, Knight, Speaker of the Houſe 
of COMMONS. 3 


Mr. Speaker, 


cc 


* cauſed by our indiſpoſition of health, hath emboldened 
«© ſome fiery and popular ſpirits of ſome of the Houſe of 


162t. 


c V 7 E have heard by divers reports, to our great grief, 53, ,,,.. 

that our diſtance from the Houſes of Parliament, Le „ 
the Fpealer 
of the Hou: 
of Commers, 


Commons, to argue and debate publickly of the matters Wild. 


* far above their reach and capacity, tending to our high 
„ diſhonour, and breach of Prerogative Royal. 'Thele are 
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therefore to command you, to make known, in our 5. 6c. 


«© name, unto the Houſe, That none therein ſhall pre- 


* our Government, or deep matters of State; and namely, 
not to deal with our deareſt Son's match with the Daugh- 
ter of Spain, nor to touch the honour of that King, or any 
„other our friends and confederates ; and alſo not to med- 
« dle with any man's particulars, which have their due 


motion in our ordinary Courts of Juſtice, And where- 


«© as, we hear they have ſent a meſlage to Sir Edward 
«© Sandys, to know the reaſons of his late reſtraint, you 
< ſhall in our name reſolve them, That it was not for any 
« miſdemeanor of his in Parliament; but to put them out 


“of doubt of any queſtion of that nature that may ariſe | 


“ among them hereafter, you ſhall reſolve them in our 


„ name, that we think our ſelf very free and able to 


«© puniſh any man's miſdemeanors in Parliament, as well 


during their fitting, as after: which we mean not to 
«© ſpare hereafter, upon any occaſion of any man's inſolent 
ce behaviour there that ſhall be miniftred unto us: And if 


they have already touched any of theſe points, which we 


Coke, 


- E Ruſhworth, 
«© ſume henceforth to meddle with any thing concerning f. 12 63. 


have forbidden, in any Petition of theirs, which is to be 


c ſent unto us, it is our pleaſure that you ſhall tell them, 


«© That except they reform it before it come to our hands, 
« we will not deign the hearing, nor anſwering of it.“ 


Dated at New-Market, Dec. 3. 1621, 


This Letter being read and examined in the Houſe, the 
Commons did not think proper to keep filence, but to let 
the King ſee, his threats ſhould not deter them from doing 
their duty, as they pretended. They drew therefore a Pe- 
tition, which was preſented to the King with the foregoing 
Remonſtrance. The Petition ran thus: e 


Miſt Dread and Gracious Sovereign. 


ce E your moſt humble and loyal 2 the The Com: 
cc Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes aſſembled in aſe 


« the Commons Houſe of Parliament, full of grief and Ruthworth- 


<< unſpeakable ſorrow, through the true ſenſe of your Ma- 3 ofa or 


ce jeſty's diſpleaſure, expreſſed by your Letter lately ſent James l. 


„to our Speaker, and by him related and read unto us: p. 60. 


«© Yet comforted again with the aſſurance of your grace 
c and goodneſs, and of the ſincerity of our own inten- 
ce tions and proceedings, whereon with confidence - we 
« can rely, in all humbleneſs beſeech your moſt excel 


<« lent Majeſty, that the loyalty and dutiſulneſs of as 


<« faithful and loving Subjects as ever ſerved, or lived un- 
<« ger a gracious Sovereign, may not undeſervedly ſufter by 
« the miſ-information of partial and uncertain reports, 
« which are ever unfaithful intelligencers : But that your 
« Majeſty would, in the clearneſs of your own judgment, 
« firſt vouchſafe to underſtand from our ſelves, and not 


de from others, what our humble Declaration and Petition 5 
* (reſolved upon by the univerſal voice of the Houſe, and . 
e propoſed with your gracious favour to be preſented unto _ 
« your ſacred Majeſty) doth contain, Upon what occaſion | 
« we entered into conſideration of thofe things which are 
<« therein contained, with what dutiful reſpect, to your 


« Majeſty, and your ſervice, WE did conſider thereof, and 


« what was our true intention thereby. And that when” 
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your Majeſty ſhall thereby truly diſcern. our dutiſul af- 
<<. fections, you will, in your roy al judgment, free us from 
thoſe heavy charges, where with ſome of our Members 
are burthened, and wherein the whole houſe is involved. 
« And we humbly beſeech your Majeſty, that you 
© would not hereafter give credit to private reports, againſt 
© all or any of the Members of our houſe,, whom the 
whole have not cenſured, until your Majeſty have been 
truly informed thereof from our ſelves: And that in 
the mean time, and ever, we may ſtand upright in your 
«© Majeſty's grace and good opinion, than which no world- 
& ly conſideration is or can be dearer unto us. | 

When your Majeſty had reaſſembled us in Parliament 
e by your royal commandment, ſooner than we expected, 
« and did vouchſaſe, by the mouths of three honourable 
Lords, to impart unto us the weighty occaſions moving 
«© your Majeſty thereunto, and from them we did under- 
<< ftand theſe particulars, 


(e 


„ That notwithſtanding your princely and pious en- 
* deavours to procure peace, the time is now come, that 
ry i} anus's Temple muſt be opened. 16 | 
© That the voice of Bellona muſt be heard, and not 
&© the voice of a turtle, | A 
That there was no hope of peace, nor any. truce to 
© be obtained, no not for a few days. 
That your Majeſty muſt either abandon your own 
Children, or engage yourſelf in a war, wherein confide- 


& ration is to be had, what ſoot, what horſe, what mo- 


© ney will be ſufficient. 5 
That the Lower Palatinate was ſeized upon by the 
« army of the King of Spain as executor of the Ban 
< there in quality of Duke of Burgundy, as the Upper 
C Palatinate was by the Duke of Bavaria. A. 
© That the King of Spain, at his own charge, had 
cc now at leaſt five armies on foot, t. 
„That the Princes of the union were disbanded, but 
<< the Catholick League remained firm, whereby. thoſe 
Princes ſo diſſevered, were in danger, one by one, to 
© be ruined. | 1 EDI INE | 
That the eſtate of thoſe of the Religion in foreign 


<< parts was miſerable; and that out of theſe conſiderations 
Ve were called to a war, and forthwith to adviſe for a 


% ſupply of keeping the forces in the Palatinate from diſ- 
“ banding, and to foreſee the means for raiſing and main- 
“ taining the body of an army, for the war againſt the 
Spring. We therefore, out of our zeal to your Majeſty 


and your poſterity, with more alacrity and celerity than 


<< ever was precedented in Parliament, did addreſs our 
<< ſelves to the ſervice commended-unto us. And although 
«© we cannot conceive that the honour and ſafety! of your 
« Majeſty and your poſterity, the patrimony of your 
Children . invaded, and poſſeſſed by their enemies, the 
welfare of Religion and ftate of your Kingdoms, are 
matters at any time unfit for the deepeſt conſideration, 
in time of Parliament: And although before this time 
we were in ſome of theſe. points ſilent, and yet being 

now invited thereunto, and led on by fo juſt an occa- 
ſion, we thought it our duties to provide for the preſent 


© ſupply thereof, and not only to turn our eyes on a war 


<< abroad, but to take care for the ſecuring of our Peace 
“ at home, which the dangerous increaſe and inſolency of 
% Popiſh Recuſants, apparently, viſibly, and ſenſibly did 
lead us unto. The conſideration whereof did neceſſarily 


draw us truly to repreſent unto your Majeſty, what we 
conceive to be the cauſes, what we feared would be 


cc 


the effects, and what we hoped might be the remedies 
of theſe growing evils z among which, as incident and 
unavoidable, we ſell upon ſome things which ſeem to 

touch upon the King of Spain, as they have relation to 
Popiſh Recuſants at home, to the wars by him main- 
tained in the Palatinate againſt your Majeſty's Children, 
and to his ſeveral armies now on foot; yet, as we 
conceived, without touch of diſhonour to that King, or 
2 other Prince your Majeſty's confederate. | 
In the diſcourſe whereof, we did not aſſume to our 
ſelves any power, to determine of any part thereof, 
nor intend to encroach or intrude upon the ſacred 
© bounds of your royal authority, to whom, and to 
** whom only we acknowledge it doth belong to reſolve of 


cc 


"ul Peace, and War, and of the marriage of the moſt noble 


Prince your Son: But as your moſt loyal and humble 
FX Subjects and Servants, repreſenting the whole Com- 
„ mons of your Kingdom (who have a large intereſt in 
2 the happy and proſperous Eſtate of your Majeſty, and 

your royal Poſterity, and of the flouriſhing Eſtate of 
our Church and Commonwealth) did reſolve, out of 
our cares and fears, truly and plainly to demonſtrate 
theſe things to your Majeſty, which we were not aſ⸗ 
ſured could otherwiſe come fo fully and clearly to your 


1 1 and that being done, to lay the ſame down 
at your Majeſty's feet, without expèctation of any other 
No. 54. Vol. II. | | | 
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„ ſhould be held fit. 


s tary occaſions and diſcourſe. | 


<. anſwer of your Majeſt „touching theſe higher points, 152t> 


© than what at your good pleaſure, and in your own time 


This being the effect of that we had formerly re- 
< ſolved upon, and theſe the occaſions and reaſons induc- 
<< ing the ſame, our humble ſuit to your Majeſty and con- 
e fidence is, That your Majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed 
eto receive, at the hands of theſe our Meſſengers, our 
<« former humble Declaration and Petition, and vouchſafe 
<« to read, and favorably to interpret the ſame: and that 
* to ſo much thereof as containeth our humble Petition 
concerning Jeſuits, Prieſts, and Popiſh Recuſants, the 
é paſſage of Bills, and granting your royal pardon, you 
* will vouchſafe an anſwer unto us, 13 

* And whereas your Majeſty, by the general words of 
„your Letter, ſeemeth to reſtrain us from intermeddling 
« with matters of Government, or particulars which have 
& their motion in the Courts of Juſtice, the generality of 
„ which words, in the largenefs of the extent thereof (as 
ve hope beyond your Majeſty's intention) might involve 
< thoſe things, which are the proper ſubject of Parliamen- 


& And whereas your Majeſty doth ſeem to abridge us 

e of the antient liberty of Parliament, for freedom of 
<© Speech, juriſdiftion, and juſt cenſure of the houſe, and 
other proceedings there, (wherein, we truſt in God, we 
<< ſhall never tranſgreſs the bounds of loyal and dutiful 
Subjects) a liberty which we aſſure - ourſelves, fo wiſe 

and ſo juſt a King will not infringe, the ſame being our 

antient and undoubted Right and inheritance received 
from our Anceſtors; without which we cannot freely 

debate, nor clearly diſcern of things in queſtion before 
cus, nor truly inform your Majeſty; in Which we have 
been confirmed by your Majeſty's moſt gracious former 
<< Speeches: and —— We are therefore now again 
% inforced in all humbleneſs to pray your Majeſty to allow 
* the ſame, and thereby to take away the doubts and 
„ ſcruples, your Majeſty's late Letter to our Speaker hath 
© wrought upon us. | | «Bos SPE OI | 
So ſhall we your loyal and loving Subjects ever ac- 
* knowledge your Majeſty's juſtice, grace and goodneſs, 


and be ready to perform that ſervice: to your Majeſty, 
* which in the true affection of our hearts we profeſs, and 


<< pour out our daily and devout Prayers to the Almighty 
“for your Majeſty's long life, happy and religious Reign, 


and proſperous Eſtate, and for your royal Poſterity aftet 


<< you for ever.” 


This Petition, with the Remonſtrance annexed, was 
ſent to the King by twelve Members, at the head of 
whom the Houſe affected to ſet Sir Richard Meſton, a 
Privy-Counſellor, a known Papiſt, and thought to be the 
perſon that moſt incenſed the King againſt the Commons. 
Then the Houſe reſolved to proceed to no other affair, till 


209 


they had an anſwer to their Petition. The King received W.Ifon 


the twelve Members very roughly. 
for twelve chairs for. them, ſaying, Here are twelve Kings 
come to me. 


rejected the Remonſtrance, with the copy of the Petition 


already preſented to him againſt the Recuſants. Some days 


after he ſent the Commons an anſwer in ee. As no- 
thing can better diſcover that Prince's deſigns and character 
than his Speeches, though generally very long, the Reader 


perhaps will be glad to ſee the anſwer at length 


« 
cc 


| lent propoſition made by a Polonian Ambaſſador unto 
„ 
60 


firſt meſſage from your houſe ſhould have been a meſ- 
viour towards our people, ſince your laſt receſs, not 
tained ſix or ſeven and thirty Articles, all of ſeveral 


took for. the ſatisfaction of both Houſes, in thoſe three 
Articles recommended unto us in both their names, by 
„the right reverend Father in God, the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury z and likewiſe for the good Government of 
Ireland, we are now in hand with at your. requeſt ; 
But not only have we heard no news of all this, but 
contrary, great complaints of the danger of Religion 
* within this Kingdom, tacitly implying our ill-Govern- 
ment in this point, And we leave you to judge, he- 
<<. ther it be your duties, that are the repreſentative body of 


whereas by the contrary it is your duty, with all your 
Gg g endeavours, 


Some ſay, he called * 7+? 


ſage of thankſgiving, ſor our continued gracious beha- 
only by our Proclamation of grace, wherein were con- 


points of grace to the people, but alſo by the labour we 


our people, ſo to diſtaſte them with our Government; 


He received from them the laſt Petition, but 


R © INTO p. 62. 
'* her; that is, Legatum expectabamus, Heraldum accipi* Ruſbworth, 


mus. For we had great reaſon to expect, that the T. I. p. 46. 
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The HISTORY 


endeavours, to kindle more and more a dutiful and 
thankful love in the people's hearts towards us, for our 
juſt and gracious Government, | 

c Now whereas, in the very beginning of this your 
apology, you tax us in fair terms of truſting uncertain 
reports, and partial informations concerning your pro- 
ceedings, we wiſh you to remember, that we are an 
old and experienced King, needing no ſuch leſſons, 
being in our conſcience freeſt of any King alive, from 
hearing or truſting idle reports, which ſo many of your 
Houſe as are neareſt us can bear witneſs unto you, if 
you would give as good ear to them, as you do to ſome 
tribunitial orators among you: And for proof in this 
particular, we have made your own Meſſengers confer 
your other petitions ſent by you, with the copy there- 
of, which was ſent us before: Between which there is 
no difference at all; but that ſince our receiving the firſt 
copy, you added a concluſion unto it, which could not 
come to our hands till it was done by you, and your 
meſſenger ſent, which was all at one time. And if 
we had no copy of it beforehand, we muſt have re- 
ceived your firſt Petition, to our great diſhonour, be- 
fore we had known what it contained, which would 
have enforced us to return you a far worſe anſwer than 
now we do; for then your meſſengers had returned 
with nothing, but that we have judged your Petition 
unlawful and unworthy of an anſwer: For as to your 
concluſion thereof, it is nothing but Prote/tatio contraria 
fatto; for in the body of your Petition, you uſurp upon 
our Prerogative royal, and meddle with things far above 
your reach; and then in the concluſion you proteſt the 
contrary ; as if a robber would take a man's purſe and 


then proteſt he meant not to rob him. For firſt, you 
preſume to give us your advice concerning the match 


of our deareſt Son with ſome Proteſtant (we cannot ſay 
Princeſs, for we know none of theſe fit for him) and 
diſſuade us from his match with Spain; urging us to 
preſent War with that King: and yet in the concluſion, 
forſooth, ye proteſt ye intend not to preſs upon our moſt 
undoubted and regal Prerogative ; as if the petitioning of 


us in matters that yourſelves confeſs ye ought not to Bl 


meddle with, were not a meddling with them. 
“ And whereas ye pretend, that ye were invited to 
this courſe by the Speeches of three honourable Lords; 


yet by ſo much as yourſelves repeat of the Speeches, 


nothing can be concluded, but that we were reſolved by 


War to regain the Palatinate, if otherwiſe we could 


not attain unto it. And you are invited to adviſe forth- 
with upon a ſupply, for keeping the forces in the Pala- 
tinate from disbanding, and to foreſee the means for the 


raiſing, and maintenance of the body of an army for 
that War againſt the ſpring. Now, what inference 
can be made upon this, that therefore we muſt pre- 
ſently denounce War againſt the King of Spain, break 


our deareſt Son's match, and match him to one of 
our Religion, let the world judge. 
no greater, than if we would tell a Merchant, that we 
had great need to borrow money from him for raiſing 
an army ; that thereupon it would follow, that we were 


bound to follow his advice in the direction of the War, 


and all things depending thereupon : But yet not con- 


* tenting yourſelves with this excuſe of yours, which in- 


deed cannot hold water, ye come after to a direct con- 
tradition to the concluſion of your former Petition, 
ſaying, that the honour and ſafety of us and our po- 
ſterity, and the patrimony of our Children, invaded and 


poſſeſſed by their enemies, the welfare of religion, and 
State of our Kingdome, are matters at any time not 


unfit for your deepeſt conſiderations in Parliament, To 
this generality, we anſwere with the Logicians, that 
where all things are contained, nothing is omitted. 


So as this plenipotencie of yours, inveſts you in all 


power upon earth, lacking nothing but the Pope's to 


have the keyes alſo both of heaven and purgatory: And 


to this vaſte generality of yours, we can give no other 


' anſwer ; for it will trouble all the beſt Lawyers in the 


Houſe to make a good commentary upon it: For fo 
did the Puritan miniſters in Scotland bring all kinde of 
cauſes within the compaſſe of their juriſdiction, ſaying, 
that it was the Church's office to judge of ſlander, and 
there could no kinde of crime or fault be committed, 
but there was a ſlander in it, either againſt God, the 
King, or their Neighbour; and by this meanes they 
hooked in to themſelves the cognizance of all cauſes : 


or like Bellarmine's diſtinction of the Pope's power over 


all Kings, in ordine ad Spiritualia, whereby he gives 
them all temporal juriſdiction over them. 
But to give you a direct anſwere to the matter of 
War for which you are ſo earneſt, We confeſs, we 
rather expect you ſhould have given us great and heartie 
thankes, for the ſo long maintaining a ſettled Peace in all 
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ſhew to have ſo great diſtruſt in us, as to conceive 525 


out Dominions, when as all our neighbours about are in 
a miſerable combuſtion of War; but, Dulce bellum in- 
expertis, And we indeed find by experience, that a 
number of our Subjects are ſo pampered with Peace, as 


* It is true, that we have ever profeſſed, and in that 
minde with God's grace, we will live and die, that we 
will labour by all meanes poſſible, either by treaty or by 
force to reſtore our Children to their ancient dignit 

and inheritance: And whatſoever chriſtian Princes or 
Potentates will ſet themſelves againſt it, we will not 
ſpare any lawſul means to bring our ſo juſt and honour- 
able purpoſe to a good end; neither ſhall the match 
of our Son, or any other worldly reſpect, be preſerred 
to this our reſolution. For by our credit and interven- 
tion with the King of Spain, and the Arch-Ducheſs 
and her Husband, now with God, we preſerved the 
Lower Palatinate one whole year from any further con- 
quering in it, which in eight days ſpace, in that time 
might have eaſily been ſwallowed up by Spinola's army 
without any reſiſtance. And in no better caſe was jt 
now at our Ambaſſador the Lord Dighy's coming thro' 
Heidelburgh, if he had not extraordinarily ſuccoured 
It. 
But becauſe we conceive that ye couple this War of 


the Palatinate with the cauſe of Religion, we muſt a 


little unfold your eyes herein. 

< The beginning of this miſerable War, which hath 
ſet all Chriſtendom on fire, was not for Religion, but 
only cauſed by our Son- in- la his haſty and harſh reſo- 
lution, following evil counſel, to take to himſelf the 
Crown of Bohemia, TRE | 
And that this is true, himſelf wrote Letters unto us 
at that time, deſiring to give aſſurance both to the 
French King, and State of Venice, that his accepting of 
the Crown of Bohemia had no reference to the cauſe 
of Religion, but only by reaſon of his Right of Elec- 
tion, (as he called it.) And we would be ſorry that 
that aſperſion ſhould come upon our Religion, as to 
make it a good pretext for dethroning of Kings, and 
uſurping their Crowns; and we would be loth that our 
People here ſhould be taught that ſtrange doctrine: 


No, let us not ſo far wrong the Jeſuits, as to rob 
them of their ſweet poſitions and practice in that very 


point, Pig | | 
And upon the other part, we aſſure ourſelf fo far 
of your charitable thoughts of us, that we would never 


have conſtantly denied our Son-in-law both the title and 
aſſiſtance in that point, if we had been well perſuaded 


of the juſtice of his quarrel, But to conclude ; this un- 
juſt uſurpation of the Crowns of Bohemia and Hungaria 
from the Emperor, hath given the Pope and all that 


Party too fair a ground, and opened them too wide a 


1 Wat 


t621, 


gate for curbing and oppreſſing of many thouſands of our 


eligion, in divers parts of Chriſtendom. 
* And whereas you excuſe your touching upon the 


King of Spain, upon occaſion of the incidents by you 


repeated in that place, and yet affirm, that it is with- 


out any touch to his honour ; we cannot wonder enough 
that you are ſo forgetful both of your words and writs: 


For in your former Petition ye plainly affirm, that he 


affects the temporal monarchy of the whole earth; 
than which there can be no more malice uttered againſt 


any great King, to make all other Princes and Potentates 


both envy and hate him; but if ye lift it may eaſily 


be tried, whether that Speech touched him in honour 
or not, if 2 ſhall ask him the queſtion, whether he 
means to aſſume to himſelf that title or no, for every 
King can beſt judge of his own honour. We omit 
the particular ejaculations of ſome foul-mouthed orators 
in your Houſe, againſt the honour of that King's crown 
and ſtate. THEY | Lo 
And touching your excuſe of not determining any 
thing concerning the match of our deareſt Son, but 
only to tell your opinion, and lay it down at our feet. 


Firſt, we deſire to know, how you could have pre- 


ſumed to determine in that point, without committing 
of High-T reaſon. And next you cannot deny but 


your talking of his match after that manner, was a 


direct breach of our commandment, and declaration out 
of our own mouth, at the firſt ſetting down of this 
Parliament, where we plainly profeſſed that we were 
in treaty of this match with Spain ; and wiſhed you to 
have that confidence in our religion and wiſdom, that 
we would ſo manage it, as our religion ſhould receive 


no prejudice by it: And the ſame we now repeat un- 


to you, proſeſſing that we are ſo far engaged in that 
match, as we cannot in honour go back, except the 


King of Spain perform not ſuch things as we expect at 


his hands. And therefore we are ſorry, that ye ſh Id 
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| Book XVIII. 


« not imagine how our former publick Declaration ſhould 
c not have ſtopped your mouths in this point. 

« And as to your requeſt; that we would now receive 
« your former Petition; we wonder what could make 
you preſume that we would receive it; whereas in our 
« former Letter we plainly declared the contrary unto 
«© you. 

« And therefore we have juſtly rejected that ſuit of 
« yours : For what have you leſt unattempted in the 
18 igkeſt points of Sovereignty, in that Petition of yours, 
« except the ſtriking of Coin? For it contains the vio- 
4 lation of leagues, the particular way how to govern a 
« War, and the marriage of our deareſt Son, both nega- 
« tive with Spain, nay, with any other Popiſh Princeſs : 
« and alſo affirmatively, as to the matching with one of 
« our Religion; which we confeſs is a ſtrain beyond any 
« providence or wiſdom God hath given us, as things now 
« ſtand. | 


« Theſe are unfit things to be handled in Parliament, 


« except your King ſhall require it of you: For who can 
« have wiſdom to judge of things of that nature, but ſuch 
ce as are daily acquainted with the particulars of Treaties, 
« and of the variable and fixed connexion of affairs of 
4 State, together with the knowledge of the ſecret ways, 
cc ends, and intentions of Princes in their ſeveral Negoti- 
c ations? Otherwiſe, a ſmall miſtaking of matters of this 


4c nature may produce more effects than can be imagined : 


4 and therefore, Ne ſutor ultra crepidam. And beſides, 
the intermeddling in Parliament with matters of Peace 
« or War, and marriage of our deareſt Son, would be ſuch 
a diminution to us, to our Crown in foreign Countries, 
4c as would make any Prince neglect to treat with us, either 
« in matters of Peace or Marriage, excepting they might 
ce be aſſured by the aſſent of the Parliament. And ſo it 
< proved long ago with the King of France (1), who 
<< upon a trick procuring his State to diſſent from ſome 
<c Treaty which before he had made, was after refuſed 
<< treating with any other Princes, to his great reproach, 


s unleſs he would firſt procure the aſſent of his Eſtates to 


< their propoſition. And will you caſt your eyes upon the 
< late times, you ſhall find that the late Queen of famous 


„ memory, was humbly petitioned by a Parliament to be 
“c pleaſed to marry : But her anſwer was, That ſhe liked 


<< their Petition well, becauſe it was fimple, not limiting 
<< her to place or perſon, as not befitting her liking to their 


„ fancies ; and if they had done otherwiſe, ſhe would 


<< have thought it a high preſumption in them. Judge 
< then what we may do in ſuch a caſe, having made our 
c“ publick declaration already (as we ſaid before) directly 
© contrary to that which you have now petitioned. | 

«© Now to the points in your Petition, whereof you de- 


& fire an anſwer, as properly belonging to the Parliament: 


The firſt and the greateſt point is that of Religion; 


<c 
sc other anſwer than in general; which is, That you may 
60 

«. 


can for the propagation of our Religion, and repreſling 


of Popery: But the manner and form you muſt remit 
to our care and providence, who can beſt conſider of 


<c 


<< times and ſeaſons, not by undertaking a publick war of 


<< Religion thro? all the world at once, (which how hard 
< and dangerous a task it may prove, you may judge.) 
<< But this puts us in mind, how all the world complained 
<< the laſt year of plenty of Corn; and God ſent us a cool- 
ing - card this year for that heat: And ſo we pray God, 
<< that this deſire among you of kindling wars (ſhewin 
% your wearineſs of peace and plenty) may not make 
«c permit us to fall into the miſeries of both. But as we 
<« already faid, our care of Religion muſt be ſuch, as on 
<< the one part we muſt not, by the hot perſecution of our 
<< Recufants at home, irritate foreign Princes of contrary 
«© Religion, and teach them the way to plague the Pro- 
* teſtants in their Dominions, with whom we daily in- 
<< tercede, and at this time principally, for eaſe to them 
of our profeſſion that live under them; yet upon the 
other part, we never mean to ſpare from due and ſevere 
puniſhment any Papiſt that will grow inſolent for living 
under our ſo mild Government. And you may alſo be 
„ aſſured, we will leave no care untaken, as well for the 


education of the youth at home, eſpecially the children 


of Papiſts, as alſo for preſerving at all times hereafter the 


** youth that are or ſhall be abroad, from being bred in 


25 HE Commons now aſſembled in Parliament, be- 7 Comm: 
ing juſtly occaſioned thereunto, concerning ſun- — 2 


dangerous places, and ſo poiſoned in Popiſh Seminaries. 
And as in this point, namely, the good education of 


** Popiſh youth at home, we have already given ſome good 


(1) Francis J. 
(2) This fooliſh 


concerning which, at this time, we can give you no 


reſt ſecure, that we will never be weary to do all we 


24. AME S I. 


1621. © we ſhould be cold in our religion, otherwiſe we can- 
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« proofs, both in this Kingdom and in Freland, ſo will we be 1621. 


well pleaſed to paſs any good Laws that ſhall be made, 
either now, or at any time hereafter to this purpoſe. 
And as to your requeſt of making this a Seſſion, and 


<< granting a general Pardon; it ſhall be in your defaults, 


„if we make not this a Seſſion before Chri/tmaſs. 

But for the Pardon, ye crave ſuch particulars in it, 
« as we muſt be well adviſed upon, leſt otherwiſe we 
% give you back the double or treble of that we are to 
<< receive by your entire Subſidy, without fifteens. But 
the ordinary courſe we hold fitteſt to be uſed ſtill in 
„this caſe, is, That we ſhould of our free grace ſend you 
** down a Pardon from the Higher-Houſe, containing fach 
points as we ſhall think fitteſt, wherein, we hope, ye 
<< ſhall receive good ſatisfaction. 
* But we cannot omit to ſhew you, how ſtrange we 
think it, that ye ſhould make ſo bad and unjuſt a com- 
mentary upon ſome words of our former Letter, as if we 
meant to reſtrain you thereby of your antient Privileges 
and Liberties in Parliament. Truly, a ſcholar would 
be aſhamed fo to miſplace and misjudge any ſentences in 
another man's book. For, whereas in the end of our 
© former Letter, we diſcharge you to meddle with matters 
„of Government, and myſteries of State, namely, mat- 
„ters of war or peace, or our deareſt Son's match with 


Spain; by which particular denominations we interpret 


© and reſtrain our former words: And then, after we 
*© forbid you to meddle with ſuch things as have their or- 
dinary courſe in Courts of Juſtice ; ye couple together 
thoſe two diſtinct ſentences, and plainly leave out thoſe 
words, Of myſteries of State; ſo as ye err, d bene diviſit 
ad male conjuncta: For of the former part concerning 
myſteries of State; we plainly reſtrain our meaning to 
ce the particulars that were after mentioned; and in the 
cc latter, we confeſs we meant it by Sir Edward Coke's 
c fooliſh buſineſs (2). And therefore it had well become 
« him, eſpecially being our ſervant, and one of our Coun- 
& cil, to have complained unto us, which he never did, 
&« though he was ordinarily at Court fince, and never had 
& acceſs refuſed unto him. | 

And although we cannot allow of the tile, calling it 
&« Your antient and undoubted Right and Inheritance; but 


6 could rather have wiſhed, that ye had ſaid, That your 


& Privileges were derived from the grace and permiſſion of 
« our Anceſtors and us; (for _ of them grow from Pre- 
C cedents, which rather ſhew a T oleration than Inheritance: ) 
« yet we are pleaſed to give you our royal aſſurance, that as 


long as you contain yourſelves within the limits of your duty, 


& we will be as careful to maintain and preſerve your lawful 
« Liberties and Privileges, as ever any of our Predeceſſors 
© were; nay, as to rw our own Royal Prerogative, ſo 
& as your Houſe ſhall only have need to beware to trench up- 
& on the Prerogative of the Crown ; which would enforce us, 
« or any 7 King, to retrench them of their Privileges, 
« that would pare 5 Prerogative, and flowers of the Crown : 
% But of this, we hope, there ſhall never be cauſe given.” 


1 Dated at New-market the eleventh day of 


December, 1621 (3). 


The laſt part of the King's anſwer was lo clear, as to 


want no explication. He had contented himſelf hitherto 
with inſinuating certain Principles, the conſequences where- 
of he had carefully concealed, and thereby ſeemed to re- 
ſerve to himſelf the power either of 9 theſe con- 


ſequences, in their utmoſt extent, or with reſtrictions, or 


of denying them according as occaſion ſhould require. But 
now, whether he gave way to his paſſion, or was glad at 
laſt to ſpeak his thoughts clearly, not to be conſtrained any 
longer to uſe doubtful expreflions, which very often were 
pretended not to be underſtood, he put the Commons under 


a neceſſity either of granting his pretenſions, or oppoſing. 


them openly. But, if I may venture to ſay it, he com- 
mitted an inexcuſable error, in not diſſolving the Parlia- 
ment, before the Commons had time to debate upon his 
anſwer, He would thereby have eſtabliſhed his pretenſions 
without incurring the vexation of an open and publick op- 
poſition, which he muſt have expected, unleſs he was wil- 
fully blind, The Commons having read the anſwer, the 
conſequences whereof they plainly perceived, and know- 
ing the Parliament was going to be diſſolved or prorogued, 
drew up the following Proteſtation. 


cc 


6 dry liberties, franchiſes, and privileges of P arliament, * 


- iſh buſineſs was a deſign formed by Chancellor Bacon ons Lape on, and Goldſmith againſt Sir Edward Coke, after he was diſcharged from p 65. 
being Chief Juſtice, namely, to exhibit an Information againſt him in the cb or ſend him into Ireland. This Buſineſs was debated in the 
Houſe of Commons, Cate, p. 218. | . 

(3) The Lord Keeper Williams adviſed, that the harſhneſs of this anſwer might 


milunderitanding between the King and his Pegyle, if it were poſſible to prevent it. Philips, p. 98. 


Annals of 


ames J. 


Coke. 
| | end, 
be mitigated and ſoſtued, for he could never bear, that there ſhould be a T. I. p. 55˙ 
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The King 
takes the 


Proteſtation 


out of the 


gov rnal- 


ook. 


Ruſhworth, 
T. I. p. 53. 
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amongſt others here mentioned, do make this pro- 
teſtation following, that the liberties, franchiſes, pri- 
vileges, and juriſdiction of Parliament, are the anci- 
ent and undoubted birth-right and inheritance of the 
Subjects of England; and that the arduous and urgent 
affairs concerning the King, State, and defence of the 
Realm, and of the Church of England, and the main- 
tenance and making of Laws, and redreſs of miſchiefs 
and grievances which daily happen within this Realm, 
are proper ſubjects and matter of counſe] and debate in 
Parliament; and that in the handling and proceeding of 
thoſe buſineſſes ,every Member of the Houſe of Parliament 
hath, and, of right, ought to have, freedom of ſpeech, 
to propound, treat, reaſon, and bring to concluſion the 
ſame; and that the Commons in Parliament have like 
liberty and freedom to treat of theſe matters in ſuch 
order, as in their judgments ſhall ſeem fitteſt ; and that 
every Member of the ſaid Houſe hath like freedom from 
all impeachmeat, impriſonment, and moleſtation (other 
than by cenſure of the Houle itſelf ) for, or concerning; 
any ſpeaking, reaſoning, or declaring of any matter or 
matters touching the Parliament or Parliament-buſineſs: 
And that if any of the ſaid Members be complained. of, 
and queſtioned for any thing done or ſaid in Parliament, 
the ſame is to be ſhewed to the King by the advice and 
aſſent of all the Commons aſſembled in Parliament, 
before the King give credence to any private informa 

tion.” e ; 

The King being informed of this Proteſtation, called a 


Council, and came in perſon, to cauſe what is contained 
in the following Memorial, to be ordered. 


A 
* 


preſerve. 


IVhitehall, Dec. 30, 1621. 


E435 moſt excellent Majeſty coming this day to 
the Council, the Prince his Highneſs, and all the 
Lords, and others of his Majeſty's Ne ſit- 
ting about him, and all the Judges then in London, 
which were ſix in number, there attending upon his 
Majeſty; the Clerk of the Commons Houſe of Parlia- 
ment was called for, and commanded to produce his 


Journal- Book, wherein was noted, and entries made 


of moſt paſſages that were in the Commons Houſe of 
Parliament; and amongſt other things, there was writ- 
ten down, the form of a Proteſtation, concerning ſun- 


dry liberties, privileges, and franchiſes of Parliament; 
with which form of Proteſtation his Majeſty was juſtly 


offended. Nevertheleſs, his Majeſty, in a moſt graci- 
ous manner, there expreſſed, that he never meant to 
deny that Houſe of Commons any lawful Privileges 


that ever they had enjoyed; but whatſoever Privileges 


or Liberties they had by any Law or Statute, the ſame 


ſhould be inviolably preſerved unto them; and whatſo- 


ever Privileges they enjoyed by cuſtom, or uncontrolled 
and lawful precedent, his Majeſty would be careful to 
But this Proteſtation of the Commons Houſe, 
ſo contrived and carried as it was, his Majeſty thought 
fit to be razed out of all Memorials, and utterly to be 
annihilated, both in reſpe& of the manner by which it 
was gained, and the matter therein contained. For the 
manner of getting it, firſt in reſpect of the time: For, 
after ſuch time as his Majeſty, out of his Princely 


grace, and to take away all miſtakings, had directed 


his Letter to Secretary Calvert, dated at Roy/fon, 16 
Decembris, and therein had ſo explained himſelf in the 
point of maintaining the Privileges of the Houſe of 
Commons, as that moſt of the ſaid Houſe reſted fully 
ſatisfied, and freed from any ſcruple of having their 
Liberties impeached ; and after that, by his Majeſty's 
Letters, directed to the Speaker, dated 18th December, 
being T veſday, his Majeſty, at the humble ſuit of the 
Houſe of Commons, condeſcended to make this meet- 
ing a Seſſion before Chri/?maſs, and for that purpoſe 
had aſſigned Saturday following. Now upon this very 
Tueſday, and while the meſſengers. from the Houſe of 
Commons were with his Majeſty at Theobalds, to re- 
turn thanks unto his Majeſty, and therewith an excuſe 
from them not to make it a Seſſion, in reſpect of the 
{trait of time whereunto they were driven ; which de- 
ferment his Majeſty admitted of at their defires, and 
thereupon gave orders for the adjournment of the Par- 
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<* liament until the 8th of February next, which was the 

firſt day formerly appointed by his Majeſty for the 
meeting together of the Parliament: and whilſt thei 
meſſengers were with his Majeſty, and had received 3 
gracious anſwer to 1eturn unto their Houſes ; even that 
afternoon, a Committee was procured to be made for 
taking their Liberties into conſideration ; and this after. 
noon a Proteſtation was made (to whom, appears not) 
concerning their Liberties; and at fix a clock at night 
by Candle-light, the ſame Proteſtation was brought into 
the Houſe by the Committee, and at that time of night 
it was called upon to be put to the queſtion, there not 
being the third part of the Houſe then preſent ; whereas 
in all matters of weight, their uſual cuſtom is, to put 
nothing of importance to the queſtion, till the Houſe be 
tull: and at this time many of them that were preſent; 
expected the queſtion would have been deferred to an. 
other day, and a fuller Houſe ; and ſome then preſent 
ſtood up to have ſpoken to it, but could not be ſeen or 
heard in that darkneſs and confufion. Now for the 
matter of the Proteſtation, it is penned in ſuch ambiguous 
and general words, as may ſerve for future times to in- 
vade moſt of the Rights and Prerogatives annexed to 
the Imperial Crown; the claim of ſome Privileges being 
grounded upon the words of the Writ for aſſembling the 
Parliament, wherein ſome words, vis. Arduis Reg, 
are cunningly mentioned; but the word guibuſdam, 


- purpoſely omitted (1). 4.28 
© Theſe things conſidered, his Majeſty did, this preſent 
day, in full aſſembly of his Council, and in the pre- 
ſence of the Judges, declare the ſaid Proteſtation, to be 
invalid, annulled, void, and of no effect: and did fur- 
ther, manu ſud proprid, take the ſaid Proteſtation out of 
the Journal-Book of the Clerk of the Commons Houſe 
of Parliament, and commanded an Act of Council to 
be made thereupon, and this Act to be entered in the 
*© Regiſter of Council Cauſes.”  _ | 


Six days after, the King diſſolved the Parliament by 
Proclamation, declaring, he was not obliged to give an 
account thereof to any, ſince the diſſolving of the Parlia- 
ment, when he pleated, was confeſſedly in his power (2): 


That however, he was willing to inform the publick, it 
was becauſe the Commons took the liberty not only to 


treat of his High Prerogatives which belonged not to them, 
but alſo to ſpeak diſreſpectfully of foreign Princes: that 
they. ſpent the time in diſputing abcut their Privilegs, with- 
out. regarding the publick wants: that ſome ill-tempered 
ſpirits ſowed tares among the corn, and by their cunning 


1621, 


which reſtraineth the generality to ſuch particular caſes, 
as his Majeſty pleaſeth to conſult with them upon, is 


The Parſig. 


ment 1s 400 - 


ſolved, 


January be 


uſnwerth, 


p. 6b. 
Coke. 
Wilſon. 
[+ 748. 


devices, had impoſed upon him a neceſſity of diſcontinu- 


ing the preſent Parliament, without putting it to the name 
or period of a Seſſion. Then, he declared, that though 
the Parliament was broken off, he intended to govern well, 
and ſhould gladly embrace the firſt occaſion to call another 
at a proper feafan, | | 

'T his Proclamation was followed by another, forbidding 


the Judges in their Circuits, to put the Laws in force againſt 
licentious tongues, | . 


But the King's reſentment did not end here. Some of 


the Privileges of the Houſe, as Sir Edward Cole (3), Sir 
Robert Philips, Mr. Selden, Mr. Pym, Mr. Mallery, were 


Priclamarimn 


under ſevere penalties, to talk of State-affairs, and charging %“ 


2 
pear of 


State» Afan 


Wilſon. 


Reta 
x þ evera 
the Commons, who had appeared moſt zealous to maintain Ar rt 
impriſined. 


Annals, 
p. 66. 


committed to priſon. Likewiſe Sir Dudley Diggs, Sir Witfon. 


| Thomas Crew, Sir Nathaniel Rich, and Sir James Perrot, Co bft. 
1 . „ Ruſhworth. 
were ordered into Ireland, to execute a certain Commiſſion, 


the King intending thereby to remove them from their 


homes, and puniſh them with a ſort of baniſhment. On 
the other hand, the Earls of Oxford and Southampton were 
ſent to the Tower on ſome ſtudied pretence (4): but it was 
eaſy to ſee, it was for ſpeaking too freely in the Houſe of 
Peers, of the King's conduct, | 

Till the laſt Parliament, the King and Commons had 
only mutually tried each other, the one to enlarge his 
Prerogative, the other to preſerve Privileges, which they 


looked upon as inconteſtable. But on the preſent ar 
8 e 


there was a neceſſity of declaring and acting openly, 


Cauſe of the + 


Difference 


betzween the 


King ard 
Commons» 


King pretended, as appears by his anſwer to the Petition of 


the Commons, that their Privileges having no other foun- 


Kings in their firſt Specches z and this made their Seſſions hold fo long. Rapin. See Elſyng's manner of bolding Parliaments, p. 7, Se. 


our Imperiall Crowne, and the times and ſeaſons thereof ſo abſolutelie in our owne power, that wee neede not give account thereof unto any; yet, c. 


for which he was ſent to the Tower 


N 


. | 3 but the Earl of Southampton was committed to the cuſtody 
rebuking Buckingham in the Houſe of Lords. Wilſon, p. 74% Cole, p. 121. 


(3) Orders were given for ſealing up the Locks and Doors of Sir Edward's Chambers in London, and in the Temple, for the 2 of his Papers; and it was 

debated in Council how he might be excluded from the benefit of the general Pardon that ſhould have paſſed this laſt Parliament, 

Annals, p. 66. Sir Edward it ſeems had called the King's Prerogative an over-grown Monſter. Mien, p. 749+ | | 
(4) The Earl of Oxford was accuſed by one White a Papiſt, of having ſpoken ſome words to the diſhonour of the King, and diſparagement of his Government, 

of the Dean of Veſiminſler, for his freedom of Speech, and tot 


(1) Formerly, Parliaments fat but a few days, and took into conſideration ſuch Affairs only as the King had before ſet forth in the Writs of Suramons | But 
this method being altered, Parliaments were called without the occaſion of their meeting being known, and were not limited to the affairs mentioned by the 


(2) His Proclamation began with theſe words. Albeit the aſſembling, continuing, and diſſolving of Parliaments, be a Prerogative ſo peculiarly a A 


wſbworth, Tom. I. p. 55+ 
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dation than the conceſſion of the Kings his predeceſſors, it 
was in his power to revoke them if they gave juſt occaſion. 
The Commons, on their ide, pretended, they enjoyed 
theſe Privileges by antient and undoubted Right, had re- 
ceived them by inheritance from their anceſtors, and the 
King had no power to take them away. I paſs over in 
ſilence the conſequences which may be drawn from both 
theſe Principles, if carried as far as the general terms will 
allow: they are obvious to the meaneſt capacity. I beg 
leave not to determine ſo difficult a point, but only to 
make ſome remarks, which, I hope, will be of uſe for the 
ſequel of the Hiſtory. 

Firſt, it is very difficult, in my opinion, and perhaps 
impoſſible, to eſtabliſh upon fixt principles, as well the 
Royal Prerogatives of the Kings of England, as the Privi- 
leges of the Parliament, and the Houſe of Commons in 
particular, We muſt except ſuch as are allowed on both 
ſides, ſince this mutual conſent is of no leſs force than a 
Law. Cuſtom therefore and Precedent are the only foun- 
dation on which to eſtabliſh their reſpective Rights. 

The Anglo-Saxons, who conquered Britain, had no Kings 
in thoſe parts of Germany, where they inhabited before 
their coming into England. Their Government was Ari- 
ſtocratical. Seven of their Chiefs, by whom Britain was 
conquered, aſſumed the title of Kings, which was never 
before in uſe among them, | | 

It muſt be obſerved, as a very neceſſary point, That the 
dominion of theſe new Kings did not properly extend over 
the conquered People, namely, the Britons, who were 
almoſt all driven into Wales and Cornwal, but over the 


Conquerors themſelves, among whom the ſubdued Country 


was divided, Hence it is evident, that the Right of Con- 
queſt which might be alledged in favor of theſe firſt Kings 


and their Succeſſors, is wholly excluded. 


It is very likely, not to ſay certain, that the Parliament 
of England is as antient as the Monarchy, tho' ſome diſpute 
it, but, in my opinion, without any foundation (1). At 
leaſt, the time cannot be aſcertained, when the Parliament 
firſt began. But it is very difficult to prove, the Com- 


mons were ſummoned to Parliament, and voted there. 


On the other hand, it cannot be doubted, theſe firſt 
Kings had great Prerogatives, which were much increaſed 
by their Succeſſors. But I believe it may be taken for 


granted, that in general, neither the King's Prerogatives, 


nor the People's Privileges, owe their original to the Laws. 


_ Conſequently, they can neither be limited nor enlarged, 


but as warranted by Examples and Precedents. Now theſe 


Precedents are fo contrary one to another, that there is no 


forming any fixed and certain rules. And what cauſes 
molt difficulty in this matter, is the ambiguity of the terms; 
and firſt, in the word Parliament. | 

If the Parliament is conſidered as compoſed of the King 
and the two Houſes, an unlimited power, with reſpe& to 
the affairs of the Kingdom, may, without fear, be aſcribed 
to it. But if the Parliament is ſuppoſed to conſiſt only of 
the two Houſes without the King, it cannot be denied, that 
its Rights are limited. The two Houſes are properly the 
whole nation, excluſive of the King. They have their 
Privileges : but it belongs not to them to extend them as 


they pleaſe: the King's conſent is neceſſary to that end. 
This is ſtill more true, when one of the Houſes acts alone, 


without the concurrence of the other: For then it repre- 
ſents but part of the Nation, who cannot lawfully claim 


any other rights than thoſe which are granted either by 
| ſome Law, or by the tacit conſent of the King and the 
other Houſe, It is very certain, that to each of the two 


Houſes belong ſeparate Rights and Privileges ; and that the 
two Houſes together, though parted from the King, have 


alſo their Privileges. But the queſtion is, to know how. 


far they reach, and whether the King alone ought to be 


The term Prerogative-Royal is liable to no leſs ambigu- 
ity than the word Parliament. It is a looſe and general 
term, which gives only a very confuſed idea of the thing 
ſignified. If it is a Right common to all that bear the 
title of King, the Prerogative Royal muſt be the ſame 
every where, and the Kings of England and Poland will 


be as abſolute as the King of Perſia. If it has bounds, by 
whom were they ſet? Or, what are the bounds which it 


cannot exceed? I believe it is no leſs difficult to reſolve 
theſe queſtions, than thoſe concerning the Privileges of the 
Parliament. But as the Prerogative- Royal includes many 


particular Rights, let us examine, for inſtance, the Pow- 


er challenged by James of revoking the Privileges of the 
Houſe of Commons. From whence: had he this particular 
Prerogative ? Was it a right common to all Kings? But 
there are in the world Kingdoms without Parliaments or a 

ouſe of Commons. Was this Prerogative as antient as 


the Englih Monarchy? But he himſelf would not grant 


the Houſe of Commons to be ſo antient, Was it from 


No. 54. Vol. II. 


+." , (1) See the Diſſertation. Vol. I. P. 152, Cr, of this Hiſtory. Rapin. 
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ſome Law? But he produced none. Was it by a tacit 
conſent, or by uſurpation? But the thing had never hap- 
pened before. Was it, in fine, upon this general maxim, 
that whatever is granted by one King, may be revoked by 
another ? But, beſides that this is no undeniable Principle, 
eſpecially after an uninterrupted poſſeſſion for many ages, 
the King would have been very much puzzled to name the 
Kings who had granted the Commons their Privileges. 
Thus King James ſuppoſed, that the Prerogative was a 
thing fixed, inconteſtable, known to all the world, though 
nothing was more indeterminate, or of leſs known extent 
and limits. | 

Let us conſider now what were thoſe Rights, Liberties, 
Privileges, claimed by the Commons as their antient and 
undoubted birth-right and inheritance. Theſe are all un- 
certain and general terms, of which we cannot have a clear 
and diſtinct idea, without applying them to particular caſes. 
But what was ſaid concerning the Royal Prerogative, may 
be applied here. How came the Commons by theſe Rights? 
How far did they reach? Where were their bounds ? This 
would be very difficult to fix. James perhaps went too far, 
when he would have entirely deprived the Commons of the 
right of repreſenting to him the nation's Grievances, and of 
the liberty to debate, reaſon, and ſay in the Houſe what was 
thought proper. But if, under colour of theſe Rights, the 
Commons would take upon them to adviſe the King upon 
all occaſions, and ſpeak injuriouſly of his Majeſty in their 
Houſe, upon what would they ground ſuch Privileges? 

Since therefore it is ſo difficult to decide the queſtions 
concerning the Prerogative Royal, and the Privileges of both 
Houſes, or of each in particular, prudence and good policy 
require, that Kings and Parliaments avoid as a rock the en- 
gaging in ſuch diſputes. Accordingly, we may have obſerved 
in the peruſal of this Hiſtory, that the wiſeſt, the moſt il- 
luſtrious Kings, thoſe whoſe merit is moſt univerſally ac- 
knowledged, as Edward I, Edward III, Henry V, Edward 
IV, Henry VIII, Elizabeth, never had any conteſts of this 
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nature with their Parliaments. On the contrary, thoſe 


that were leaſt eminent for their prudence and capacity, 
ſuch as Henry III, Edward II, Richard II, were ruined, 
for raiſing ſuch ſort of diſputes. James is the firſt, who 
in thoſe latter days engaged in this quarrel. He was fol- 


' lowed by his Son and Grandſons, and theſe Princes inſtead 


of ſucceeding in their projects, only rendered themſelves 
moſt unhappy. A wiſe and prudent King of England, 
who knows his own intereſt, will never quarrel with his 
Parliament ; and a Parliament, whoſe ſole view is the King- 
dom's welfare, will take care never to queſtion the King's 
juſt Prerogative : Nay, they will rather chuſe to ſee it ftretch- 
ed a little too far, than run the risk of breaking an union, 
which is the ſole foundation of the publick happineſs. I 
hope I ſhall be forgiven this digreſſion, which to me ſeems 
of uſe to inform the Reader, and help him to judge im- 
partially of the difference, which aroſe in this, and pro- 
duced ſo many calamities in the following Reign. 


The diſſolution of the Parliament, and the little likeli- 1622. 
hood of the King's ever calling another, could not but be 1! Cone. 


ences of 
fifolving the 
Parliament, 


of his Subjects, but alſo the regard of Foreigners. When 


attended with ilconſequences. The King forfeited, by 
this proceeding, not only the love and eſteem of great part 


he was thus embroiled with his people, it was univerſally 
concluded he could be no longer either a friend to be relied 


on, or an enemy to be feared. On the other hand, the 


Nation could not reflect without terror, that they were 
going to be expoſed to an arbitrary power, ſince there were 
to be no more Parliaments to keep the Prerogative-Royal 
within due bounds. | But the worſt effect produced by the 
rupture between the King and Parliament, was the divi- 
ſion among the Subjects, who continually joined with the 
two oppoſite parties, which ſubſiſt to this day, with ſome 


difference, under the names of Tories and Whigs. 


Theſe two parties, which began to be formed, were 


contented at firſt with mutual diſputes, in defence of the 


King's or the People's rights, in reſpect of what had 
cauſed the diſſolution of the Parliament. The Royaliſts 
ſaid, the Commons meant to make the Engl; Monarchy 
a Republic. That in meddling with State-affairs, and ad- 
viſing the King concerning the management of the King- 
dom and his own family, they ſhewed they aſpired to no 
leſs than governing the State, ſince they would never want 
pretences to give the King counſel ; which if he refuſed to 
comply with, he would, by that: very thing, be deprived 


of the neceſlary aids for defence of the Realm, and con- 


ſtrained to receive law from foreign Princes. That Eng- 
land was originally a Monarchy, and had ever continued 
upon the ſame foot : but the foundations were going to be 


Reaſons 


«l'edged for 
and at ainſ# 


the King. 


undermined, by making the King ſubject to the Parlia · 


ment. That at firſt remonſtrances oy were made to the 


King; afterwards Counſels were added; but theſe Coun- 


ſels would ſoon be converted into Inſtructions, and the 
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The HISTORY 


Inſtructions into Orders and Commands: In a word, if the 
Commons were ſuffered to proceed, the King would quickly 
become a mere Doge. T hat the Commons had the leſs right 
to pretend to the Government of the State, as the State 
had ſubſiſted five hundred years without them, ſince it was 
about the end of Henry III's Reign, and during the Earl 
of Leiceſter's uſurpation, that the Repreſentatives of the 
People were firſt admitted into the Parliament. In ſhort, 
that it was a ſtrange thing, that under a monarchical Go- 
vernment, the People, or their Repreſentatives, ſhould tell 
the King how he was to govern his Kingdom: that ſup- 
poſing the People had ſuch a right, it would be neceſſary to 
impart to them all the ſecrets of the State, and conſult them 
about Alliances and T reaties, Peace and War. But as 
this had never been practiſed, it followed of courſe that 
the ſuppoſition was falſe, and the People were called to 
Parliament only to ſupply the King's wants, and to ſettle 
the taxes and impoſitions in a manner the leaſt burthenſome 
to the Subjects. That indeed, as to the Laws concerning 
the internal Government of the State, it was thought proper 
to enact them with the conſent of the People who were to 
be ſubject to them, that they might be the better executed: 
but no conſequence could thence be drawn, either for fo- 
reign affairs, or for the execution of theſe Jaws which was 
- left to the King alone, or for the general Government of 
the Realm. | | 
The favourers of the People ſaid in their turn, that the 
King was not ſatisfied with England's being a Monarchy, 
but would make it an abſolute Monarchy. That he af- 
fected to confound the ſeveral kinds of Monarchies, where- 


of ſome were more, others leſs abſolute, in order to ac- 


knowledge but one ſort, to which he aſcribed an unlimited 
power. That the Engliſb Monarchy was not of this kind, 


but began with the Parliament, which being as ancient as 


the Royalty, formed, together with the Sovereign, the ab- 
ſolute power, the King would afſume to himſelf alone. 
That the Parliament had their privileges, as the King had 
his, nor could be deprived of them, without deftroying 
the nature and conſtitution of the Engliſb Government, 
'T hat the Parliament repreſented the whole Nation, who 
were as much or more concerned in the welfare of the State 
than the King himſelf. That indeed, the King had his un- 


doubted prerogatives: But they were intended for the wel- 


fare and preſervation, and not for the ruin, of the State. 


That, whilſt he kept within theſe bounds, and acted only 


for the benefit of the Kingdom, he anſwered the end and 
intent of his prerogatives : but it was deſtroying the conſti- 
tution, to pretend that his Prerogative Royal gave him power 
to ſubvert the Laws, to make Alliances repugnant to the 
good of the Realm, to render the Nation contemptible in 


the eyes of Foreigners, to expoſe Religion to the danger 


of being ruined, through an extreme careleſſneſs and 
condeſcenſion for its enemies. That in ſuch a caſe, as 


he ſwerved from the end and deſign of his prerogative, it 


was the people's or their repreſentatives buſineſs, to ſhew 
him the inconveniences of his conduct, propound means to 
prevent them, and give him proper advice for their cure. 
That if this were not ſo, it would follow the King would 
be abſolute and arbitrary: might ruin and deſtroy the 
Kingdom at his pleaſure, trample upon the eſtabliſhed 
Laws, oppreſs the Subjects, take away their Lives and for- 
tunes, which was directly contrary to the conſtitution of 
England, That as to the reſt, it evidently appeared, the 
King was labouring to reduce the privileges of the Parlia- 
ment to little or nothing. Does the Parliament repreſent 
to him the people's Grievances? It may, ſays he, from 
thence be inferred, that the King governs ill, and this 
tends to alienate from him the love of his Subjects. Is he 
deſired to put the Laws againſt Recuſants in execution? 
He anſwers, That affair muſt be left to his care, he knows 
what is proper to be done: He is an old experienced King, 
who has no need to be taught, and yet he is not ſeen to 
do the [caſt thing towards redreſſing the grievances com- 
plained of. Do the Commons repreſent to him that the 
Prince his Son's marriage with the Spaniſh Infanta may be 
of very ill conſequence to Religion? He replies, They have 
no bulineſs to meddle with his family concerns. Do they 
{trive to make him ſenſible that the Proteſtant Religion is 


in danger of being deſtroyed throughout all Europe, for want 


of aſſiſtance, and that the King of Spain amuſes him with 
fair promiſes, whilſt he is over- running the Palatinate ? 
He anſwers, Theſe are matters of State too high for the 
People's Repreſentatives, who have neither wiſdom nor 


( 1) The Lord Keeper Williams 


Church, and very pious and learned Men. Clarendon, Tom. 1. p. 72. 


p. 748. 


of ENGLAND. 


— Archbiſhop Abbot had repreſented him to the King as unſound in Religion, becauſe he was an Arminian. Hacket, 


P. 03. | 

1 (2) The King told the Lord Keeper, © I keep Laud back from all place of Rule and Authority, becauſe I find he hath a reſtleſs Spirit, and cannot ſee when 
muters are weil, but loves to toſs and change, and to bring things to a pitch of reformation floating in his own brain, &c,”* Ses Hacker, p. 64% 
(3) The Lord Clar enden rightly obſerves, how much theſe two Parties miſrepreſented one another: The Puritans endeavoured to perſuade the people, that 

all who held with Arminius did intend to introduce Popery: And the other fide was no leſs willing to have it thought, that all Who adhered to Catia, in 

the Controverſies about Predeſtination, did in their Hearts likewiſe adhere to him, with reference to the Diſcipline, and deſired to change the Government ot 

the Church; though in truth the one fide was not inclined to Popery, and very many of the other were moſt affectionate to the Peace and Proſperity of 


(4) Whereupon it was ſaid, That the King might almoſt have purchaſed ſuch a Country as the Palatggate, with the Money ſpent on Enfbaſſies. Wien, 


Vol. II. 


capacity enough to comprehend the myſteries of Govern. 
Sb ſutor ultra crepidam. In a word, he "wn 1622, 
the privileges of the Commons to adviſing the King, 
when he ſhall do them the honour to ask it, and to fn. 
plying him with money when he demands it on any pre- 
tence, though the pretence be evidently falſe, ſince he will 
not ſuffer his reaſons to be examined. But this is not all, 
He plainly tells the Commons, their privileges are on 
conceſſions of himſelf and Predeceſlors, and intimates that 
they ſhall keep them no longer than their ſubmlſſion makes 
them worthy of them. Is it poſſible, ſay they, to give 
plainer marks of a ſettled deſign to uſurp an arbitrary power? 
Suppoling the Commons were not called to Parliament till 
the Reign of Henry III, which however cannot be proved, 
have they not been, ever ſince, an eſſential part of Parlia- 
ment, and conſequently have they not an undoubted right 
to all parliamentary privileges ? 

This is part of what was then ſaid on both ſides, and 7% p,;,. 
is what ſerved to cheriſh diviſion between the two parties, * 25 
who have not ever ſince ceaſed to revile one another, It 
is eaſy to gueſs which of the two parties the Puritans join- 
ed with. They loved not the King, who, on his part, 
diſcovered on all occaſions that he was their mortal enemy, 
But, as I ſaid, there were two ſorts of Puritans, namely, 
State-Puritans and Church-Puritans. Before the King 
declared himſelf ſo openly with reſpect to his Prerogative 
Royal, the State-Puritans were few, becauſe the King ha- 


The 4 


ving gone no great lengths, his intention was yet only ſuſ- 3 2 If 
pected. But after the diſſolution of the third Parliament, e 
their number greatly increaſed, and the King, through a 27.5 
policy very deſtructive of his intereſts, always affected to Wi 
confound theſe two ſorts of Puritans. He thereby forced 1775 


He k; 
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dent a, 
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them to make but one party, though they were united only 
in a ſingle point, namely, in oppoſing the maxims of the 
Court. The Church-Puritans, who before made but a 


little figure in the Kingdom, ſuddenly formed a very con- Ibid. 
ſiderable party, by the junction of the State-Puritans. This m_ 
party grew in the end ſo powerful, that they overthrew ; 
the Eccleſiaſtical Hierarchy, and the Monarchy. itſelf: but 

this happened not till the following Reign. „„ 

On the other hand, the King's party was ſtrengthned Ti Ami- 

by the junction of the Arminians, who were very nume- 1 , / 

rous. Arminius's Doctrine had bred diſputes in England, Wille” 

though with leſs noiſe than in Holland. Many Clergymen » 751. 

had embraced this Doctrine, though condemned by the 

Synod of Dort, whoſe authority they did not acknowledge, 

and notwithſtanding the King's open profeſſion to reject 
 Arminius's tenets, "Theſe men improving the opportunity 

ariſing from the diſcord between the two Parties, readily The 
Joined with the Royaliſts, and from that time were as much a 
careſſed at Court as they were hated before. By this Coke. Rut 
means William Laud, a Clergy man of great parts and T. 
learning, was qualified, though Arminian, to be promoted Y 
to the See of St. David's by the Marquiſs of Buckingham's Col 
intereſt, who deſired the Biſhop of Lincoln {1) to recom- 

mend him to the King. It was however; with ſome diff- Hacker 

culty that the King agreed to his preferment, being pre- Li of v. 

judiced againſt him on account of his proud and turbulent . 6j, 64. Re 
ſpirit (2). After the Arminians had liſted themſelves in the x 
King's party, they were in the height of proſperity, favour- 

ed by the Courtiers, who were labouring to hinder the | 

growth of Puritaniſm. On the other hand, the Papiſts alſo n 

declared openly ſor the King, becauſe it was by an abſo- 25 

lute power alone that they could obtain their deſires, where - 

as the Parliament was their profeſſed enemy. In fine, Ke 2 

moſt of the Clergy eſpouſed likewiſe the King's fide, look- * 

ing upon him as the only perſon capable of ſupporting 

them againſt the attempts of the Puritans, whoſe number 

continually increaſed. | . 


The two Parties being thus compoſed of men of different T 
kinds and ſentiments, mutually upbraided one another with 77, 
what was moſt odious in each party. The Royaliſts con- panic. 
founded under the name of Puritans, all who oppoſed the Clarendon. 
King, and the Puritans taxed all the Royaliſts with being 
Papiſts or Arminians (3). | wer 

This diviſion, which began to be remarkable in England, 7% Is 
did not ſerve to eſtabliſh the King's reputation abroad. It ne 
was now two years ſince his Son-in-law's dominions were 2 
invaded by the Spaniard and Duke of Bavaria, and he ( bur. 
was not ſeen to take any effectual courſe for their recovery. 
Embaſſies and ſollicitations were the only arms he em- 
ployed for that end (4). The King of Spain had amuſed 
him four or five years with the hopes of a marriage which 


advanced 
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1622, advanced not, and by that means tied up his hands, whilſt 
he ſeized the Palatinate. In ſhort, when all Europe ex- 
pected he would ſee the intereſts of his Kingdom, his fa- 
mily and his own, and take ſome vigorous reſolution, it 

was heard that he was irreconcileably fallen out with his 

Parliament. Whereupon he was deſpiſed abroad, and in- 

Poſquils ſults quickly followed contempt, In the Netherlands he was 

"ade aufen publickly ridiculed on their Stages. Comedies were aCted 

eee with Meſſengers — bringing news that the Palatinate 

Win. was going to be loſt, 5 the numerous forces 

p-749- that were ſending thither by the King of Spain's enemies: 

825 The King of Denmark was to find a hundred thouſand 

2 Pickled-Herrings ; the Hollanders a hundred thouſand But- 

ter-Boxes; and the King of England a hundred thouſand 

Ambaſſadors. In one place, King James was pictured 

with a ſcabbard without a ſword, in another with a ſword 

which could not be drawn, tho' divers perſons ſtood pul- 

ling at it (1). In England itſelf the almoſt-forgotten ſtory 

of David Rizzo was revived, But what moſt troubled 

the contrary party to the King, was to ſee Buckingham 

govern ſo abſolutely, that the King ſeemed to have made 

his Favourite his Maſter. None were admitted to Places 

but Papiſts, Arminians, or ſuch as were reckoned to have 

little or no Religion. In ſhort, ſuch only paſſed for Pro- 

teſtants with the Court, as were for the Royal Preroga- 

tive in its utmoſt extent, let their Religion be what it 

Tz Arch- would. All the reſt were Puritans. Abbot himſelf, Arch- 

zijv-p of biſhop of Canterbury, was reckoned among the Puritans, 

purine becauſe he approved not of the Court- maxims. He had 

a Puritan. the misfortune in the year 1622, to kill a Man with an 

Wilſon. arrow as he was ſhooting at a Buck (2), and this accident 

FS. a occaſioned his being deemed” uncapable of performing any 

Man acci- longer the functions of a Biſhop. Wherefore he reſolved 

dmally, and alſo to ſave himſelf the trouble of going to the Council, 

a where his advice was little regarded, as coming from a 
Ibid. perſon of Puritan-Principles. | es | 

vor na Whilſt the people were in this ſort of fermentation, the 

King wanted money. He had a mind to ſend Digby to 


Spain, and Weſton to Bruſſels (3), to finiſh at once the fel (6), ſet out for Spain, the King ſent Gage to Rome, 3 


marriage and the affair of the Palatinate. Beſides, Buck- 

ingham and his relations were a gulph which could not be 

filled. There was no likelihood of a new Parliament, 

after the King's late Proceedings, Though a Parliament 

could have been perſuaded to give the King money, it 

would not have been till after their Privileges were ſecured 

at the expence of the Prerogative-Royal, and the King 
thought the remedy worſe than the diſeaſe. Recourſe 
therefore was to be had to extraordinary methods. The 

The King ſpeedieſt and moſt ſure ſeemed to be the exacting from 
Ms. Be- the people a contribution under the name of Benevolence. 
Rho, As the Court knew, if ſome conſtraint were not uſed, the 
T. I. p. 60. People's liberality would not go very far, the Judges were 
Aral. ordered in their Circuits to demand a Benevolence, and to 
Coke intimate withal, that the King would not be ſatisfied with 
what ſhould be voluntarily offered, if it was not propor- 

tionable to the Giver's abilities. To that purpoſe the 
Council directed a circular Letter to the Judges, con- 
Ruſhworth. cluding with theſe words: Nevertheleſs, if any perſon 
2 g Eo. hall, out of obflinacy or diſaffection, refuſe ta contribute 
| herein, proportionably to their eſtates and means, you are to 
certify their names unto this Board. And ſo recommending. 

this ſervice to your beſt care and endeauour, and praying 

you to return unto us notes of the names of ſuch as ſhall can- 

tribute, and of the Sums offered by them(4). The excuſe 

for this levy of money was the King's pretended reſolution 

to recover the Palatinate by arms, after having in vain 

tried gentle means. It will hereafter” appear how this re- 

' ſolution was executed. | 9 

Tee King's The King's project was to conclude the Prince his Son's. 
Proc, marriage, and receive the dowry of two millions, before. 
| he demanded the reftitution of the Palatinate, for fear 
the Spaniard ſhould pretend that this reſtitution was to be 

in compenſation of the dowry. After that, he hoped the 

King of Spain, out of friendſhip, and in conſideration of 

their alliance, would ſurrender the Lower Palatinate to his 
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this was his deſign, manifeſtly appears in his Inſtruftions 162 2. 
to the Lord Digby, before his departure for Spain, where- Rullwerth, 
inf he was expreſly ordered, nat to make the affair of the Pa- 
latinate one of the Marriage- Articles, The King however 

would have the publick believe, that his chief aim in the 
Spaniſh match was to procure his Son-in-law the reſtitution 

of the Palatinate, This doubtleſs was one of thoſe my- 

ſteries of State which could not be comprehended by the 
Commons. Perhaps he really hoped, the reſtitution would 
immediately follow upon the Marriage: but this hope was 

built on a very weak foundation. In all appearance, Con- 

demar inſpired him with ſo chimerical an expectation. 


However this be, James, being intirely bent upon this Dieby 's fene 


project, ſent Digby Ambaſſador extraordinary to Spain, to 4 b. 
conclude the Marriage-treaty jointly with Sir Walter Afton, x vit. zoo. 
who had been ſome time at the Court of Philip IV (5). Cabola. 
The articles concerning Religion were already ſettled, but 3 
the reſt were not to be talked of, till the Pope's diſpen- Ruh worth. 
ſation was obtained, for fear of labouring in vain. This J. J. p. 56, 
was an artifice of the Spaniſh Court, to prolong the affair, Annal. 
to have time to finiſh the Conqueſt of the Palatinate, 
whilſt the diſpenſation was expected, which to haſten or 
delay was, probably, in the King of Spain's breaſt. Mean 
while, the hopes of a ſpeedy concluſion of the marriage, 
of the dowry of two millions, and of the reſtitution of the 
Palatinate, ſo tied up the King's hands, that he durſt not 
take the leaſt ſtep to offend the Spaniard, for fear of de- 
feating ſo noble a project. Therefore, whenever he talked 
of ingaging in a war for the recovery of the Palatinate, it 
was always with this reſtriction, if he could not obtain 
it by fair means, becauſe he thought himſelf ſure of the 
ſucceſs of his negotiations. It is therefore certain, that 

when he demanded money of the Parliament, or exacted 
the Benevolence on the people, it was not with deſign to 

prepare for war, though that was the pretence, fince a 

reach with the Houſe of Auſtria was inconſiſtent with his 

roject. | 
: hen Digby, who was this year created Earl of Bri- P made 

[. 

to ſollicite the diſpatch of the diſpenſation, without which Wit'n. 
the new Ambaſſador could not proceed at Madrid. But dali, 
to render Gags inſtances more effectual, it was neceſſary e 
to ſhew the Pope, the King was not a perſecutor of the C he 
Catholicks. Not but that he had _ given very con- Diipenſation, 


vincing proofs : however he thought he ſhould on this oc- * 


caſion give a ſtill ſtronger one, by releaſing all the impri- Te inpri- 


ſoned Recuſants (7). This was done publickly and openly, 8 3 


by Writs under the Great-Seal to the Juſtices of Aſſize, lG. 
with a Letter from the Lord-Keeper Williams, exhorting Ruſbworth. 


them punctually to obey the King's orders. Theſe Writs, I. b. 6s. 


contrary to the Law, to the Commons Remonſtrance, and 
to the King's own anſwer to their Petition, occaſioned 
many ſevere cenſures upon the King's conduct. As this Th Lerd 
affair made a noiſe among the People, the Lord Keeper j% 
was ordered to vindicate the King by a publick writing. of :te rg. 
This vindication begins with this noble compariſon : A. e 
the ſun in the firmament appears to us no bigger than a * 
platter, and the ſtars but as ſo many nails in the pummel of p. 69. 

a ſaddle, Rd of the enlargement and diſproportion be- 


 Fiveen our eye and the object: So is there ſuch an unmeaſuralle 


2 between the deep reſolution of a Prince, and the ſhal- 
o apprehenſions of common and ordinary People, that as they 


will ever be judging and cenſuring, ſo they muſt needs be ob- 


noxious to error and miſtaking. Then he gives two rea- 
ſons, both very falſe, of this conduct. The firſt is, that 
as the King was now ſolliciting very zealouſly for ſome 
eaſe to all the Proteſtants in'Zurope, it would be unreaſona- 
ble to execute at the ſame time the Laws againſt the Raman 
Catholicks. The ſecond, that the Engliſb Jeſuits had pub- 
liſhed a Book to excite the French King to execute in his 
Kingdom 1 0550 the Huguenots, the ſame Laws as thoſe 
enacted in England againſt the Papiſts. But, added the Bi- 
ſhop, 10 conclude, from the favour done to the Engliſh Pa- 
pifts,. that the King favours the Romiſh Religion, is a compo- 
tion of folly and malice, little deſerved by a gracious Prince, 


Son-in-law, and oblige the Emperor and the Duke of who by word, writing, exerciſe of Religion, and acts of Par- 


Bavaria to reſtore him the Upper. This was all he 


intended to do for his Daughter and Son-in-law. That 


liament hath demonſtrated himſelf ſo reſolved a Proteſtant. | 
I obſerved that about the latter end of the laſt year, the ie of Crant 


Wart 


(1) In Bil they painted him with his Pockets hanging out, and not one Penny in then ; and his Purſe turned — dn. In Anroe'p they painted wind 


the Queen of Bobemia like a poor Ir:fþ Mantler, with her Hair hanging about her Bars, her Child at her Back, and 
ber; one of theſe Fichures had ſeveral Motto's expreſſing their Malice. Cole, Vel. L p. 126. -rrat 


3 and 
(2) On 


o. 6 «fs Aan lage 80 | 
WI AN ſo 9 15. and at the ſame time, Famer Hay Viſcount Doncafter, was created Earl of Carliſle, William Viſcount Fielding Earl 


Cranfield Earl of Midd dale. Vol. II. 
(7) Gondemar uſed to boaſt, that four thouſand — been releaſed 


447, Ce. Herve, p. 1034. 
roogh his Interceſſion · Wiſe, Þ 750 


Emperor 


Pants. 4, ge > 
—_ 
— * 
——— 


ing James carrying the Cradle aſter Negotiation. 
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Jeged, (2) The famous Library there was carried to Rome, and put into 
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1622, Emperor ſent Count Schwartzemburg to the King, to 
treat of the affair of the Palatinate. This Ambaſſador 
being pompouſly received at London, as witneſſing the Em- 

peror's regard for the King, could produce no Powers when 

he came to talk of affairs. It was the Archducheſs /abella 

that was impewered by the Emperor to conclude the truce 

deſired by the King. There was a neceſſity therefore of 

going to negotiate at Bruſſels with the Archducheſs and 

Weſton ſent Envoys of ſome Proteſtant Princes. The King choſe for 

„ Brufſch: this employ, Sir Richard Meſton, [Chancellor of the Ex- 
Ruſhworth, P ** , . » 

T. I. p. 56. chequer] probably becauſe he thought his Religion would 

Vaux in p*r- advance the negotiation. But, to gain the Infanta's favour, 

Men for 4 he made uſe of another means alſo, He permitted the 

Service of the Lord Vaux, a Papiſt, to raiſe two thouſand men (1) in 

Infanta' England, to ſerve the Infanta againſt the United-Provinces, 

5 ‚ ir allies. By ſuch means as 
Skater, and the Proteſtant Princes their allies. By Iuch 

Du Cheſne. theſe the King hoped to ſucceed in his negotiations. We 

ſhall ſee preſently the event, but it will be neceſſary firſt 

to mention what paſſed in Germany during the year 1622, 

Atjarrs ef The King of Bohemia, plainly perceiving the King his 


orga Father-in-law made uſe of very ineffectual methods to re- 
ir. of the 


Rebellion of ſtore him to his Dominions, believed it adviſeable to pro- 


Bohemia. ceed ſome other way. He was ſtill maſter of Manheim, 
1 8 Heidelberg, and Frankendal, and Count Mansfelat, tho 
e withdrawn into Alſatia, had it ſtill in his power to re- 
enter the Lower-Palatinate. In order to improve this laſt 

remedy, he agreed with Prince Chriſtian of Brunſwick, 
Adminiſtrator of the Biſhoprick of Halberſtadt, who had 
accompanied him to the Hague, to raiſe an army in J/e/t- 

phalia, and join Mansfeldt, At the ſame time he made 

the like agreement with the Prince of Baden-Durlach, who 

promiſed alſo to levy an army for the ſame purpoſe. * Tis 

likely, the Hollanders ſupplied the money for theſe Levies, 

on account of the advantage they ſhould reap from this 

powerful diverſion. Theſe two Princes kept promiſe with 

the King of Bohemia, and each headed ten or twelve 
thouſand men. The difficulty was how to enter the Lower- 
Palatinate, where the Spaniards were very ftrong. How- 

ever, the thing not appearing impracticable, the Prince 

of Brunſwick took the field in Męſiphalia, and ſeized ſome 

Places in the County of March. This drew upon him 


a detachment of the Spanjh army from the Lo- Countries, 


commanded by Count Henry de Bergh, who was joined by 
the Count of Anhalt with another detachment of the army 
of Bavaria, commanded by Count Tilly in the Palatinate. 
By this means, Prince Chri/tian ſaw himſelf detained ſome 
time in Meſiphalia. But at length, the Count of Bergh 
being recalled, he was at liberty to advance. On the 
other hand, it was not eaſy for the Prince of Baden to enter 

the Palatinate, all the paſſages being ſtopt up by Count 
Tilly and Gonjales of Cordova. _ | 5 
In the mean while, the King of Bohemia departing pri- 
vately from the Hague, on board a ſmall veſſel, and land- 
ing at Calais, travels through France and ſafely arrived at 
Mansfeldt's army, who was advanced to Germerſbeim. 

Here they impatiently expected the approach of the two 
armies coming to their aſſiſtance, It would be needleſs to 
give a particular account of the march of theſe two armies, 
and the obſtacles they met with from the Spaniards and 
Bavarians, It will ſuffice to ſay, the Prince of Baden was 
defeated the ſixth of May: that afterwards the King of 
Bohemia and Mansfeldt marching to Prince Chri/tian, met 
Count Tilly, who put them to rout, and forced them to 
retire to Manheim. This battle was fought the 12th of 
June, Eight days after, Tilly alſo attacked Prince Chri/- 
tian, who was advanced to the borders of the Palatinate, 
and though he gained ſome advantage over him, could not 
however prevent his paſſing to Manheim with good part of 
his troops. - | 


Some time after, the Spaniards and Bavarians were ſo 


ſtrongly recruited, that their army conſiſted of above fifty 
thouſand men, with which they almoſt ſurrounded their 


enemies, who were encamped between Manheim and Hei- 


delberg. Wherefore the King of Bohemia deſpairing ever 
to recover what he had loſt, returned to Holland. After 
his departure, the Prince of Brunſwick and Count Mans- 
feldt, reſolved to join Prince Maurice in the Low-Countries, 


and marched through Lorrain. As they were obliged to 


take a compaſs, Gonſales de Cordova parting from Tilly, 
went and expected them at Brabant, to hinder their paſ- 
ſage, The two armies meeting between Namur and Bruſ- 
els, fought with equal ſucceſs; but the Prince of Brunſwick 
loſt an arm by a cannon ball. After the battle, Jdansfeld? 
continued his march towards Holland. 
Heidelberg Mean while, Count Tilh having no enemy to oppoſe 
«nd Man- him in theLawer-Palatinate,carried Heidelberg by ſtotm(2), 


heim taken, 
and Fran- 


kendal be- (1) Feur thouſand, ſays Wilſen, p. 3553. 


cc 


F ENGLAND. Vol. I. 


took Manheim by a long blockade, and then be 

Frankenadal (3). F | g 800 20 
Whilſt the King of Bohemia was in the Palatingte. , 

conferences were held at Bruſſels, to procure a truce Xa at Brut 

that unfortunate Country, according to the King of Eng- Cheſs, 

land's deſire, though he was not impowered by the King wk ” 

his Son- in- law, for whom, at this juncture, a truce was doen: 

not convenient. In this negotiation two difficulties imme. vent, 

diately occurred, which ſerved to prolong it. The firſt 

was, the Engliſb Ambaſſador had not ſufficient Powers 

from the King of Bohemia and his allies. James had 

doubtleſs imagined, that ſince this truce was negotiating on 

his account, it ſufficed to treat with him. But the Spa- 

niards gave to underſtand, they could treat only with the 

principal parties. There was occaſion therefore to ſend to 

the Palatinate for full Powers from the King of Bohemia, 


who was not in haſte to diſpatch them, whilſt he had any 


hopes of ſucceeding in his enterprize. But at laſt, ſending 7% E, 
theſe Powers when he ſaw his affairs declining, another amuſed, + 
difficulty of the ſame nature occurred at Bruſſels. The 
Archducheſs had no other power than the Emperor's bare 
Letter, deſiring her to conſult with the Englyh Ambaſſa- 

dor concerning a truce for the Lower-Palatinate(4). From 

that time the King of Bohemia's affairs daily growing worſe, 

the Archducheſs and Count Schwartzemburg prolonged the 

affair on divers pretences, till Heidelberg was taken, and 
Manheim cloſely blocked up. Then James writ to the Septem, l. 
King of Spain, to deſire him to order that the affairs of 
the Palatinate might remain in their preſent ſtate, till the 
concluſion of the truce, -and the blockade of Manheim was 
raiſed. Philip ſeigned to have this condeſcenſion for him, 

but before his Letter to the Archducheſs was received, 
Manheim was taken. Nay, it did not hinder Count Tilly Nownter, 
from beſieging Frankendal, which he would have alſo taken 
without ſcruple, had not theoverflowing of the rivers forced 

him to raiſe the ſiege, Thus was the King amuſed with EL. d 
vain hopes, whilſt the conqueſt of the Palatinate was com- *" 
pleating. He perceived it at laſt, but at the ſame time 

was told, the Prince his Son's marriage was ſo near a con- 
cluſion, that he could not think of hazarding a miſcarriage - 

in that affair, by inſiſting too ſtrenuouſly on the reſtitution 

of the Elector's dominions. This may be clearly ſeen in 

his Letters to the Earl of Briſtol, his Ambaſſador in Spain, 

of which I ſhall here give ſome extracts. TE, 


Sept. 9. 1622, 


4 
2 l | [ 
tion in all thoſe buſineſſes, which you have there to treat od 
£6 
cc 


** from Rome, as by our Ambaſſador Sir Richard We/tm 


cc 
46 find that neither the diſpenſation is granted for the match, 
<« 
c 
cc 
cc 


and all other obſtacles are removed. But on the con- 
trary ſide, that new delays and excuſes are invented, 
our Garriſons in the Palatinate in the mean time blocked 
up, Heidelberg itſelf actually belieged — _ ng 
Therefore our pleaſure is, that you ſhall immediately, 
and with as much ſpeed as you may, crave audience of 
that King, and repreſent unto him the merit which we 
** may juſtly challenge unto ourſelf, for our ſincere pro- 
<© ceedings with the Emperor and him in all the courſe of 
< this buſineſs, notwithſtanding the many invitations and 
** temptations which we have had, to engage ourſelf on 
© our Son-in-law's part. That we have had both from 
** the Emperor and him hopes given us from time to time 
of extraordinary reſpect, oboe our Son- in- a 
had deſerved, which we have attended and expected 
< even to the very laſt, with much patience, and in de- 
<< ſpight (as it were), of all the oppoſition. that hath been 
* made to ſhake our reſolution in that behalf. If now 
* when all impediments are removed, and that the way is 
© fo prepared, as that the Emperor may give an end unto 
< the war, and make ſome preſent demonſtration of bis 
ce reſpects towards us, in leaving us the honour of holding 
< thoſe poor places which yet remain, quietly and peace- 
< ably until the general accommodation, the ſame ſhall. 
6 nevertheleſs be violently taken from us, what can we 
<« look for, when the whole ſhall be in his hands and poſ- 
„e ſeſſion? Who amuſing us with a treaty of ceſſation, 


cc 


A && 


„ A 


the Vatican. Velæucod, p. 27. 


(3) Sir Horatio Vere was the Engliſh Commander in Manbeim, Sir Gerard Herbert, Governor of Heidelberg Caftle, and Major Burroughs of Frankendat. 
Herbert was lain, after breaking three Pikes with his own hand, in repulſing the Enemies from the Aſſault. ilſon, p. 7 57+ n 66 
(4) All chat ten obtained, was only Letters of intreaty from the Infanta to the Emperor's Generals to proczed no farther. Ruſprucreb, Tem. J. %% 
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« and 


= OUR diſpatch of the gth of Auguſt, gave us fo The Kiyr 


Wilſo 
.. 75 


22 
ta 


Wilſon. 
p. 7 56. 


_ * tinue, betwixt us and the Crown of Spain. 


„e 


ol 


ſhea to the King of Spain, and the 
put in the hopes and promiſes which he did give us, ( deſiring 
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« and protracting it induſtriouſly, (as we have reaſon to 
„believe, ) doth in the mean time ſeize himſelf of the 
« whole Country ; which being done, our Ambaſſador 
„ {hail return with ſcorn, and we remain with diſhonour, 
hall not need to furniſh you with arguments for the 
« unfolding and laying open this unfriendly dealing more 
% plainly unto them; your own reaſon and obſervation 
« will find enough out of the Diſpatches, whereof copies 
are ſent unto you; as namely, the withdrawing of the 
« Spaniſh forces, and leaving the buſineſs wholly in the 
« hands of the Emperor and the Duke of Bavaria; the ſtile 
« of the Inſanta, in anſwering our Ambaſſador with recri- 
«« minations, which was not her manner heretofore ; the 
flight and frivolous anſwer given by the Marquiſs of Bed- 
« mar unto our Ambaſſador, when he acquainted him with 
« the ſiege of Heidelberg; the quarrellous occaſion taken 
« by the Emperor for calling the Diet at Ratisbon, con- 
„ trary to his own promiſe, which, in his diſpatch to us, 
he confeſſeth to have broken, as you will ſee by the co- 
py : All which, and many more, which your own judg- 
ce ment (in the peruſal of the diſpatches ) will ſuggeſt unto 
you, do miniſter unto us cauſe ſufficient of jealouſy on 
the Emperor's part, as you ſhall plainly tell that King ; 
although we will not do him that wrong, as to miſtruſt 


a (6 
K 


A 
* 


« with much earneſtneſs, we ſhall ſtil] ſollicite him, that 
<« for the affection he bears us, and the deſire which we 
<< ſuppoſe he hath, that there may continue for ever a per- 
«« fect amity betwixt us and the whole Houſe of Auſtria, 
he will not ceaſe to do all good offices herein; letting 
% him know directly, that in theſe terms we cannot ſtand 
« with the Emperor; but that if Heidelberg be won, or 
the ſiege continue, or the ceſſation be long unneceſſarily 
« delayed, we muſt recall our Ambaſſador from Brufſels, 
and treat no more, as we have already given order; 
hoping, that whatſoever unkindneſs we ſhall conceive a- 
„ gainſt the Emperor upon theſe occaſions, it ſhall not be 
«interpreted to reflect in any ſort upon the entire affection 
that is at this preſent, and as we hope ſhall always con- 
And there- 
fore, as we have heretofore ſundry times promiſed, in 
teſtimony of the ſincerity of our proceedings, and of our 
great deſire to preſerve the amity inviolable between us 
and the whole Houſe of Auſtria, That in caſe our Son- 
in-law would not be governed by us, that then we would 
not only forſake him, but take part, and join our forces 


with the Emperor againſt him; ſo you may fairly repre- 


« ſent unto that King, That in like manner we have rea- 
«© ſon to expect the ſame meaſure from him, that (upon the 
„ Emperor's averſeneſs to a ceſſation and accommodation) 
he will likewiſe actually aſſiſt us for the recovery of the 


„ Palatinate, and Electoral dignity, unto our Son-in-law, 


<< as it hath been oftentimes intimated from Spain (1). 

* To conclude, we ſhall not need to ſay any more unto 
you touching this point, but to let you ſee that our mean- 
ing is, to carry all things fair with that King, and not 
to give him any cauſe of diſtruſt or jealouſy, if you per- 
<< ceive that they intend to go really and roundly on with 
the match.“ . | 


Notwithſtanding all this, Heidelberg and Manheim were 
taken by the Emperor's forces, and Frankendal beſieged. 


In another Letter to the ſame Ambaſſador, dated Octo 
ber z, the King ſaid, That while he was amuſed with 
© Treaties at Madrid and Bruſſels, Heidelberg had been 

taken by force, the Englih Garriſons put to the ſword, 
and Manheim beſieged ; That the Infanta, ( having an 
abſolute Commiſſion to conclude a ceſſation and ſuſpenſion 
of arms) when all objections were anſwered, did not 
only delay the concluſion of the Treaty, but refuſe to 
lay her command upon the Emperor's Generals to abſtain 
from the fiege of his Garriſons during the Treaty, up- 


T: 
cc 
60 
cc 
cc 
«c 
40 
cc 


avoiding of further diſhonour, he had been forced to re- 
call both his Ambaſſadors, as alſo the Lord Chicheſter (2), 
whom he intended to have ſent unto the Emperor to 
6c the Diet at Ratisbon.” After which he added: 

Seeing therefore, that merely out of” our extraordinary re- 


firm confidence we ever 


e 
cc 


nothing more than for his cauſe principally to avoid all occa fions 
that might put us in ill — — with any of the Z 
of Auſtria ) we have hitherto proceeded with a fledfaſt pa- 
rrence : truſting to the Treaties, and neglacting all ather means, 
which probably might have ſecured the remainder of our Chil- 
drens inheritance, and by this confidence and ſecurity of ours, 


(1) It was Count Gonderar that 


on a pretext of want of authority, And therefore, for 
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are now expoſed to diſhmour and reprocch. You ſhall tell that 
King, That ſeeing all thoſe endeavours and good offices which he 
hath uſed towards the Emperor in this buſineſs, on the behalf of 
our Son- in- lau, have not ſorted to any other iſſue, than to a 
plain abuſe, both of his 1 65 and ours; we hape and defere, that 
he will faithfully promiſe and undertake upm his honour, (con- 
firming the ſame alſo under his hand and ſeal ) either that 1 
Town and Caſtle of Heidelberg ſhall, within threeſcore an 
ten days after your audience, and demand made, be reid ed 
into our hands, with all things therein belonging ; and the 
like fir Manheim and Frankendal, if both or either of then: 
Hall be taken by the enemy while theſe things are in treaty -- 
As al, that there ſhall be within the ſaid term of ſeventy dass. 
a ceſſation and ſuſpenſion of arms in the Palatinate for the fi 
ture, upon the ſeveral Articles and Conditions laſt propirincec 
by our Ambaſſador Sir Richard Weſton ; and that the g. 
neral Treaty ſhall be ſet a foot again: Or elſe, in case at 
theſe particulars. be not yielded unto, and performed by the 
Emperor, that the King of Spain do join his forces with ours - 
Or if ſo be his forces be atherwije employed, yet that at th? 
ow he will permit us a free and friendly paſjage through his 
erritories and Dominions, for fuch forces as ue ſhall ag and 
employ in Germany for his ſervice. Of all which, if you 
receive not from the King of Spain ( within ten days at the 


that he gives the leaft conſent to it. In this confidence, farthe/? after your audience) a dire aſſurance under his hand 


and ſeal without delay, that then you take your leave, and 
return to our preſence, without further ſlay ; othertbiſe 10 
proceed in the Negotiation for the marriage of our Son, ac- 
cording to the Inſtructions we have given you, 


This Letter plainly ſhows, the King was convinced, 
he had hitherto been only amuſed. And yet he writ the 
next day, to the Earl of Briſtol, to this effect. 


„ "Tho! Wilſon. 


e you have order to come away without farther delay, in *' 157» 


c caſe you receive not ſatisfaction to your demands from 
ce the King of Spain; yet we would not have you inſtant- 
% ly come away upon it, but advertiſe us firſt, letting us 
„ know privately (if you find ſuch cauſe) that there is 


% no good to be done, nor ſatisſaction, as you judge, in- 


c tended us, (though publickly and outwardly you give 


c out to the contrary) that we may make uſe thereof with. 
« our people in Parliament, as we ſhall hold bejt for our 


6 ſervice.” | 


It is evident by theſe Letters how much the King was 75, King's" 
miſtaken, in expecting to adjuſt his Son- in- law's affairs, by //ſe 1.ca- 
lowed, and how he had been trifled “““ 


the method he had 
with in his ſeveral negotiations : That he himſelf knew it, 
and all the vengeance he took was to recall his Ambaila- 
dor from Bruſſels. It is true, he ſeemed to intend to be 
revenged by arms: but he would have the King of Spain 
join with him, to oblige the Emperor and Duke of 
Bavaria to reſtore a country which he had himſelf deli- 
vered to them. At leaſt, he hoped, the King of Spain 
would grant him a paſſage through his Territories, projects 
as Chimerical as that of recovering the Palatinate by fair 
means and ſollicitations alone. 


In ſhort, it is viſible in 


theſe Letters, that the King made the reftitution of the 


Palatinate and concluſion of the marriage two diſtinct af- 
fairs, and did not conſider the laſt as dependent of the 
other. Indeed, though there was manifeſtly a colluſion be- 
tween the Emperor, Philip IV, and the Infanta, James 


ordered his Ambaſſador to do nothing offenſive to the King 


of Spain, for fear of prejudicing the Marriage which he 
was always_made to regard as upon the point of concluſion. 

In fine, after a long expectation, Gage was ſent back 
from Rome, where he had been ſolliciting the diſpenſation, 
with nineteen Articles, to each of which the Pope had put a 
Poſtil or ſhort note, after the manner practiſed in the ca- 
pitulations of places. Probably, the ſenſe of the three 
material articles which were agreed on, was explained, and 
the nineteen following ones were formed by common con- 
ſent. | | | 


I. That the Pope's diſpenſation ſhall be firſt obtained at 
the ſole inſtance of his Catholick Majeſty. 
Note. The two Parties are agreed an this point. 


II. That the marriage ſhall be celebrated in Hain ac- 
cording to the Rites practiſed in the Church ot Nome; 
and afterwards in England, with ſuch ceremonies as ſhall 
tend moſt to the advantage of the King of Great-Britain; 


The Mar. 


riage Arti. 
cles, with 
the Pope 
Anſwers. 
Du Cheine. 


P» I 160. 


yet ſo, as that nothing be done contrary to the Religion 


proſeſſed by the moſt excellent Infanta, But as to this 
point, they ſhall agree about the ceremonies to be per- 
formed in both Kingdoms. 

Note. The Marriage'ought to be celebrated but once in 


Rapin. intimated it to him, But without Eving him a poſitive Piomiſe, and yet the King looked upon it 2s an Engagement. 


(2) Arthur C. 


i be/is | - » | , . 5 
#1d is, in the S re Chichefter of Belfaſt in the County of Antrim, February 25, 1612, He was at this lime Treaſurer of Trelant, 
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Maaſſes to be celebrated at the pleaſure of the Infanta. 


| that the form of the oath be firſt approved of, 


The HISTORY 


1622, Spain, and if any ceremony is to be performed in England, 


notice muſt be given beforehand, and let this ceremony be 
agreed on, | 
III. That the moſt gracious Infanta ſhall have free ex- 
erciſe of the Roman Catholick Religion. 
Note. This Article is granted. 


IV. That all the domeſticks and ſervants belonging to 
the moſt gracious Infanta, ſhall be appointed by his Ca- 
tholick Majeſty, ſo as the King of England ſhall not have 
the liberty of nominating any one. 

Note. Granted. 


V. That the moſt gracious Infanta ſhall have an Ora- 


tory, where Divine Service ſhall be celebrated in ſuch 
manner as ſhe ſhall appoint. 


Note. This Article is granted, 
VI. That this Oratory ſhall be in her Palace, and there 


Note. A Church ſhall be built in London, be/ides that 


Vol. II. 


of ENGLAND. 


lick Religion in England, ſhall not extend to the Servants 
of the moſt gracious Infanta ; but they ſhall be exempted 
from the ſaid Laws, and the Penalties annexed, and gt 


this a Declaration ſhall be made. 
Note. The Laws already made or to be made in Englar 
concerning Religion ſhall not extend to the Servant, u 
ſhall be exempted from them as well as from the Penalties, 
&c. and for this reaſon the Eccleſiaſticks ſhall not be lia. 
to any but their Eccleſiaſtical Laws, : 
XVII. That the Children of the moſt illuſtrious Prince, 
and the moſt gracious Infanta, ſhall not be conſtrained in pon 
of conſcience, and in that caſe, the Laws made againſt Cathy. 
licks in England ſhall not extend to them; and tho' any of 
them be Catholicks, they ſhall not loſe the Right of Suc 
ceſſion to the Kingdom and Dominions of Great- Bricain. 
Note. This Article is granted by his Holineſs, | 


XVIII. That the nurſes which ſhall give ſuck to the 
Children of the Lady Infanta, ſhall be choſen by the La- 
dy Infanta, and accounted part of her family. 


Note. The Nurſes ſhall be Catholicks, chiſen by the muſt 


in the Palace, and Divine Service ſhall be celebrated in each, ſerene Infanta, and reckoned among her Domeſlicks, 


end the Word of God preached, and the Sacraments admi- 
niſtred. | | 


VII. That all the officers and domeſticks belonging to 
the Infanta of what ſort ſoever, as alſo her ſervants and 
family, may be freely and publickly Catholicks ; which is 


ſo to be underſtood, as that each of them in particular 


ſhall be obliged to profeſs the Roman Catholick Religion. 
Note. The Men and Women Servants of the moſt ſerene 


 Infanta, their children and poſterity, with their whole fa- 
milies, what office ſeever they bear, ſhall have the free exer- 


ciſe of the Catholick Religion. 


VIII. That the exerciſe of the Roman Catholick Reli- 
gion ſhall be in form following: The moſt gracious Infan- 


ta ſhall have in her Palace a Chapel fo ſpacious, that her 


ſervants and family may enter and ſtay therein; in which 
there ſhall be an ordinary and publick door for them, and 


XIX, That the Rector or ſuperior Miniſter, and other 
Eccleſiaſtical and religious perſons of the family of the 


Lady Infanta ſhall wear their ufual veſtments and habits. 
Note. Granted. | 


At the end of theſe articles, which were long debated 
and canvaſſed by the Congregation of the propagation of 
faith, the Congregation ſubjoined their opinion in the fol- 
lowing terms, | | 5 


As to the terms offered by the mot ſerene King of England, Du chef: 
it ſeems to us they are deſigned only to ſecure th _ Hiſt. of 
it ſeems s * 72 ly fe ? e moſt je. i ol 
rene Infanta's Religion. But to the end his Holineſs maß 


grant the diſpenſation, there are other things neceſſary to the 
privilege, increaſe, and welfare of the Roman Catholick Re- 
ligion, Theſe things are to be propoſed by the moſt ſerene 
King, that his Holineſs may conſider whether, upon ſuch of- 


another inward door, by which the Infanta may have a fers, he can grant the diſpenſation. 


paſſage into the Chapel, where ſhe and others may be pre- 
ſent at Divine Offices. nf | 


Note. All the Servants muſt conform to this. 


| TX, That the Chapel may be beautified with decent 


ornaments, and other things neceſſary for Divine Service, 


aceording to the cuſtom of the holy Roman Church; and 

that it ſhall be lawful for the ſervants and others to go to 

the ſaid Chapel at all hours. | | 
Note. Granted, © 


X. That the Keeper and Guardians of the Chapel ſhall 
be appointed by the Lady Infanta, and they ſhall take care 


no body may enter into it to do any undecent thing. 


Note. The Keeper and Guardians of the Chapel and 
Church hall be Spaniards. | | | 


XI. That to ſerve in the Chapel, there ſhall be a con- 


venient number of Prieſts as to the Infanta ſhall ſeem fit. 
And if any of them be natives of Great-Britain, they 


ſhall not be admitted to ſerve, without her conſent firſt 
obtained, 5 f 


Note. His Holineſs wills and means that this be a true 
Church. | 5 . i 


XII. That among the Prieſts, there ſhall be one ſuperi- 
or Miniſter or Rector, with authority to decide the caſes 


of Religion and conſcience. 


Note. His Holineſs will have this Superior to be a Biſpop. 


XIII. That this Superior Miniſter may exerciſe Eccle- 
ſiaſtical I uriſdiction upon all who ſhall offend in the Infan- 


ta's family: And moreover, the Lady Infanta ſhall have 


power to turn them out of her ſervice, whenſoever it ſhall 


ſeem expedient to her. 


Note, He muſt be a Biſhop, 


XIV. That it may be lawful for the Lady Inſanta to 
procure from Rome Indulgences and Jubilees, and all 


Graces, as ſhall ſeem fit to her Religion and conſcience. 
Note. This Article is granted. | 


XV. That the Servants and family of the Lady Infan- 
ta ſhall take the oath of Allegiance to the King of Great- 
Britain ; provided there be no clauſe therein contrary to 
their conſciences and the Roman Catholick Religion, and 


Note. The Men and Women Servants ſball be Spaniards. 
XVI. That the Laws made againſt the Roman Catho- 


\ 


It is eaſy to ſee, the Pope's Poſtils tended not only to Remark n 


the benefit of the Roman Catholick Religion, but alſo to 
cauſe the affair to be prolonged, purſuant to the Court of 
Spain's intentions, Beſides that James was not expected 
to agree to the contents of the Notes, another expedient 
was ready to ſtop the concluſion of the marriage, namely, 
to oblige the King to make offers ſor the advancement of 
the Roman Religion, with which the Pope, if he pleaſed 
might never be ſatisfied. Thus, after a ſix years expecta- 
tion, James was no farther advanced than when the affair 
was begun, except that he was willing to grant whatever 
the Pope did or might demand. And indeed, this was 
the courſe he took. He found now of what conſequence 
the firſt article was, which he had been made to ſign, 


that the Diſpenſation ſhould be firſt procured by the en- 


deavours of the King of Spain : for by this means, the 


Spamard could advance or entirely break off the Nego- 


tiation as he pleaſed, by cauſing the Pope to delay or re- 
fuſe the Diſpenſation. 


ject of this Marriage, to allure James into their ſnare, for 
fear he ſhould join with the German-Prote/tants, and after- 
wards, for fear he ſhould ſend a powerful aid to the King 
of Bohemia, 5 


When Gage came from Rome with the Articles, the 75: 155 ' 
King was terribly embaraſſed. The Palatinate was al- 3 
moſt quite loſt. The Negotiation at Bruſſels did not ad- Annal. 


vance, and he could not but perceive, he was impoſed up- 


on by the Emperor and King of Spain: ſo that he ſaw 


no other way to procure the Elector's reſtoration, but the 
Prince's Marriage with the Infanta, It is true, England 
was ſufficiently powerful to moleſt the Houſe of Auſtria; 
but a Parliament muſt have been called, which the King 
could not think of, On the other hand, the Pope annexed 


to the Marriage ſuch terms as the King could not grant, 


without giving occaſion to his domeſtick enemies, to te- 
preſent him as a Prince regardleſs of the intereſts of the 
Proteſtant Religion, to which imputation he was already 
but too liable. In this perplexity, rather than break with 
Spain, and fo loſe the deſired dowry of two millions, with 
the hopes of recovering the Palatinate, he choſe to be ex- 
poſed to the reproaches of his Subjects, which he did not 
ſeem much to regard. He drew therefore a Memorial 
which he ſigned with his own hand, containing his offers 
in favour of the Catholick Religion, and ſent jt to the 
Earl of Briſtol, with the Letter of the gth of September, of 
which I have already given an extract. The concluſion of 
the Letter, which f retired for this occaſion, becauſe the 
Marriage is there mentioned, was as follows. 
«« Nevertheleſs 


It is certain, as I ſaid, the Court wil, 
of Spain's intent at firſt was only to make uſe of the pro- P. 75” 
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The King 


Book XVIII. 


cc 


« Nevertheleſs we muſt tell you, that we have no great 
cauſe to be well pleaſed with the diligences uſed on that 
t, when we obſerve, that after ſo long an expectance 
of the Diſpenſation, upon which the whole buſineſs (as 
they will have it) depends, there is nothing yet returned 
but queries and objections. Yet becauſe we will not 
ive over our patience a while longer, until we under- 
d more certainly what the effect thereof is like to 
be, wherein we require you to be very wary and watch- 
ful, conſidering how our honour is therein engaged; 
we have thought fit to let you know, how far we are 
pleaſed to enlarge our ſelf, concerning thoſe points de- 
manded by the Pope, and ſet down by way of poſtil un- 
to the Articles agreed upon betwixt Spain and us, as you 
ſhall ſee by the power which Gage brought us from 
Rome, whereof we have ſent you a copy, and our reſo- 
lutions thereupon ſigned with our own hand, for your 
warrant and inſtruction. And further than that, ſince 
we cannot go without much prejudice, inconveniency, 
and diſhonour to our ſelf and our Son, we hope and ex- 
pect the King of Spain will bring it inſtantly to an iſſue, 
without farther delay, which you are to preſs with all 
diligence and earneſtneſs, that you may preſently know 
their final reſolution, and what we may expect there- 
upon, But if any reſpite of time be earneſtly demand- 
ed, and that you perceive it not poſlible for them to 
reſolve until an anſwer come from Rome, we then think 
it fit that you give them two months time after your 
audience, that we may underſtand that King's final re- 
ſolution before Chr:/tmaſs next at the fartheſt,” 


Though the King affirmed he could go no farther, yet 


lars at means were found to perſuade him to a greater compliance, 


laſt to con- 
clude the 
Marriage. 


as will hereafter appear. 


Hitherto the Spaniard had fed the King's hopes concern- 


Ruſbworth, ing the Marriage, only to amuſe him. But ſince he 
1 plainly ſaw, by the Articles and offers ſigned with his own 
| hand, that James was reſolved to conclude at any rate, 
he thought, ſo fair an opportunity ſhould not be miſſed to 
reſtore the Catholick Religion in England, which very pro- 
bably might be accompliſhed by means of this match. So 
Philip ſuddenly altering his mind, appeared as eager to 
- conclude, as he had ſeemed unwilling before (1). From 
that time, that is, from the end of the year 1622, the 
Marriage was reſolved at the Court of Madrid. The buſi- 
neſs was only to extort ſrom the King ſuch terms as 
ſhould lead to what was intended. All the King of Spain's 
proceedings, from the time I am ſpeaking of, evidently 
ſhow, that he was inclined to the Marriage, in caſe he 
could obtain what he promiſed himſelf for the advance- 
ment of the Roman Religion in England, and which Fames's 
impatience gave him room to expect. But it 1s no leſs 
certain, that before this, he was entirely averſe to it. 
This manifeſtly appears in King Philip the Fourth's letter 
to the Cond: d' Olivarez, and from that Miniſter's an- 

ſwer. The letters were as follows: | 


The King of SP A1N's Letter to the Conde 


Wilſon. - 


cc 


(„ 


Ruſhworth. „ 
W bf I. p. 71. cc 


d'Olivarez. 


1 25 - Nov. 5. 1622. 
HE King my Father declared at his death, That 


his intent was never to marry my Siſter, the In- 
fanta Donna Maria with the Prince of Wales, which 
your Uncle Don Balthazar underſtood, and fo treated 
this match ever with intention to delay it ; notwith- 
ſtanding, it is now ſo far advanced, that conſidering all 


«© the averſeneſs of the Infanta unto it, it is time to take 


c ſome means to divert the Tr 


eaty, which I would have 


you find out, and I will make it good whatſoever it be. 
% But in all other things, procure the ſatisfaction of the 
King of Great Britain, (who hath deſerved much) and 
it ſhall content me, ſo it be not in the match.“ | 


The Conde's 
Anſwer to 
toe King. 
Novem. 8. © 
Annals, 
p. 71. 


The Cond? d Olivarez, in his anſwer agreed, That the 


late King never intended to conclude this marriage, but 
nly to amuſe the King of England, by reaſon of the ſi- 
tuation of affairs in the. Palatinate an 


Netherlands, He 


8 ſaid moreover, the Infanta was determined to retire to a 
T. I. p. 71. Convent, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould be preſſed upon that head. 


Aſter that, he repreſented to his Majeſty, © That the 
King of England found himſelf equally engaged in two 
** buſineſſes at that time, namely, the marriage, and the 


(x) The Earl of Brite ſent word to King James, That if the Spaniſh Court intended not the Match, they were falſer than all the Devils in Hell, for 
deeper Oaths and Proteſtations of Sincerity could not be made. Ruſp wort, Tom. 1. p. 69. 

(2) The Engliſh Commiſſioners were, Lionel Earl of Middleſex, Lord Treaſurer, Lodowic Earl of Lenox, Steward of the Houſhold, James Ma 
Hamilton, Thomas Earl of Arundel and Surrey, Earl Marſhal 


, 


cc 
cc 
cc 
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reſtitution of the Palatinate. Suppoſing then, added the 1622. 


Conde, that the marriage be made, we muſt come to the 
other affair, and then your Majeſty will find yourſelf 
engaged with the King of England in a war againit 
the Emperor, and the Catholick League : A thing, 
which to hear, will offend your ears ; or if you declare 
your ſelf for the Emperor, then you will find your ſeif 


engaged in a war againſt the King of England, and 


your Siſter married with his Son. If your Majeſty 
ſhould ſhow your ſelf neutral, what a great ſcandal will 
it be, for Spain to ſtand neuter, in a buſineſs wherein 
Religion is ſo much concerned? 

On the other hand, ſaid the Condi, ſuppoſing we 
could ſatisfy the King of England, by having the Pala- 
tinate reſtored to his Son-in-law, yet we muſt conſider 
whether it is in our power to have it reſtored ; ſince the 
Duke of Bavaria is poſſeſſed of all thoſe dominions, and 
the Emperor, who hath promiſed to transfer to him the 
Upper Palatinate, with the Electoral dignity, is now in 
the Diet, where that tranſlation is to be made. Beſides, 
the Emperor hath given us to underſtand, how difficult 
it will be to wreſt the Palatinate out of the Duke of 
Bavaria's hands, fince it appears by the memorial, 
which was yeſterday preſented to your Majeſty by the 
Empero's Ambaſlador, that the Duke of Bavaria alone 
can maintain more troops, than all the reſt of the allies 


joined together. 


Upon theſe difficulties, the Cond; propoſed in the ſame 


Letter, “ to ſet on foot two other marriages, namely, be- 
© tween the Emperor's eldeſt Daughter, and the Prince of 
Males, and between the Prince Palatine's Son, and the 
* Emperor's ſecond Daughter; by which means the bu- 
<< fineſs ( ſays he) may be accommodated, and afterwards, 
I would reduce the Prince Elector to the obedience of the 
“Church, by breeding his Sons in the Emperor's Court 
e with Catholick Doctrine.“ 


If it be conſidered, that the King of Spain's Letter is 


dated the 5th of November, and that probably the anſwer 


was made within a few days, it will be eaſy to perceive, 


that till then the Spaniard never intended to conclude the 


marriage. 


But preſently after, as I have obſerved, he came 


to another reſolution, 


The late alteration in the projects of the Spaniſh Court, 


1623, 


procured the Earl of Briſtol a Letter from Philip IV, to Truce or 
the Infanta //abella, to deſire her to raiſe the ſiege of Fran- 


kendal, and renew at London the conferences for a Truce, 
which were broken off at Bruſſels, This requeſt was a rea 
order which the Infanta obeyed, and the negotiation of the 
Truce was begun at London, where it ended the 27th of 
March 1623 (2). The ſole point was to hinder, by mean 
of this Truce, Frankendal, the only place in the Palati- 
nate where was an Engliſh Garriſon, from falling into the 
Emperor's hands. But on the other fide, the Emperor 
ames remained maſter of this place, 
he would make uſe of it to carry war into the Palatinate, 

and the more, as he had ſometimes threatened to have re- | 
To adjuſt the different intereſts Welwood. 


had reaſon to fear, if 


courſe in the end to arms. 


filteen 


months con- 
cluded at 
] London. 


Du Cheſne's 
Hiſtory of 
England. 


8 Act. Pub. 


XVII. 461. 
473˙479 · 


of the Emperor and the King, this rare expedient was de- Coke. 


viſed. Frankendal was to be delivered to the Inſanta 1/a- 
bella, and a Truce made for fifteen or eighteen months, 
_ aſter which, the Infanta was to reſtore the place to the Eng- 


liſh. But withal, the Elector was to break his alliance 
with the Prince of Brunſwick and Count Mansſeldt. 
This Treaty gives no great idea of the capacity of King 44: Council 


James and his Council. Not only was Frankendal delive- / England's 
red to the Infanta, as if ſhe had been a third perſon en- 


overſigbt in 


tirely diſintereſted, though ſhe had ſhown the contrary in 1 
this very Treaty; but the Elector was alſo deprived of al! 
hopes of re- entering his Country, Moreover, the Empe- 

ror and Duke of Bavaria were at liberty either to diſmiſs 


their troops, or to aſſiſt the King of Spain in the Low- 


Countries, fince there was no farther danger of a war in 


the Palatinate. But what advantage accrued to 


James by 


this Treaty? Indeed, he hindered the Emperor from taking 
Hantendal, but at the ſame time, the place was delivered 


to Spain. 


On the other hand, the Truce, which would 
have been for his advantage, had he kept Frankendal, turned 
to his prejudice, ſince it deprived him of the power to car- 


ry the war into the Palatinate, in favour of his Son- in- law. 
It is true, upon ſuppoſition of the Infanta's ſincerity, he 
was to have the place again when the Truce was expired: 
but this was a very doubtful ſuppoſition, ſince the Infanta 


was entirely guided by the directions of the 
enna and 


adrid. 


Courts of Vi- 


Before the Truce was concluded at London, the Empe- 2% = of 


Ba varia rs 
made Elec- 
tor. 

an. 1623. 


ö q rquiſs of Wilſon, 
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120 The HISTORY 

1623 ror going to he Diet of Ratisbon, inveſted the Duke of 
Bavaria with the Electoral dignity and the Upper Palati- 
nate, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of ſeveral Princes who 
were poſſeſſed of hereditary Dominions, and to whom ſuch 
a precedent was a juſt occaſion of fear. Such was the ef- 
fect of King James's three years negotiations, in favour of 
his Son-in-law, who was at length ſtript of his dominions 
and dignities (1). But the Spaniſp match was to recover 
all. We muſt ſee now the ſucceſs of that tedious negotia- 
tion, the only remarkable event of the year 1623. 


Sequet of The only obſtacle of the marriage, were the articles con- 
8 cerning Religion. The Earl of Briſtol had been diſputing 


the Marri- the ground inch by 


inch, ever fince his arrival in Sparn, 
ae» | 


and Philip IV. was not diſpleaſed with it, becauſe it gave 
him an opportunity to gain time, In Auguft 1622, the 
Spaniard demanded certain Articles in favour of the Eng- 
1% Catholicks, to which the Ambaſſador only anſwered, 
He would acquaint the King his maſter therewith. At the 
ſame time, the Pope put his Poſtils or Notes to the Articles 
that were agreed on. Hence, it is eafy to perceive, that 
the Courts of Rome and Spain acted in concert, both tend- 
ing to the ſame end. The King received, about the ſame 
time, the Pope's Poſtils, and the Court of Madrid's de- 

mands in favour of the Catholicks. He kept theſe laſt, 
e574, out of ceremony, ſome months, without giving an anſwer, 
cbe Pepe re. but at length ſigned all the 5th of January 1623, and 
dire for having made the prince ſign them alſo, ſent the ſame Arti- 
be Cat9%- cles to the Earl of Briſtol, who received them the 25th of 


YU he King 


Ra wnks the ſame month. 

T.1-p.281- the Span;/h Court to conclude the marriage, may be fixed 

to this time. From the year 1616, to November 1622, 

the Spantard's ſole intent was to amuſe King Fames. From 

thence, to the 25th of January 1623, he ſeems to have 

reſolved upon the marriage, provided certain advantages 

could be obtained for the Roman Religion. In fine, after 

the Articles, ſigned by the King and Prince, had ſecured 

him what he deſired, his reſolution was fixed. Theſe 

three epocha's are to be carefully obſerved and diſtinguiſhed, 

for want of which, moſt Hiſtorians are very obſcure in 
their recital of this affair, LD 

The Spanzard being ſatisfied with the Articles ſent from 

England, which were much more advantagious to the Ca- 

tholicks than thoſe agreed upon with the Earl of Briſtol, 

demanded time to ſend them to Rome, and obtain the Pope's 

Deſence ol diſpenſation. It was thought, the diſpenſation might come 

the Earl of in March or April at fartheſt, and it was agreed, the nup- 


Briftol in 
Ruſbworth. tials ſhould be ſolemnized four days (2) after his arrival : 


The time of 
ſlemmgzing 

the Marriage 
14 fixed. 


T. I. p. 287, that the Infanta ſhould ſet out within twenty days after the 


Ihe Temps. celebration of the marriage, and whilſt the diſpenſation 


ra! Articles Was expected, the other Articles which were called tem- 
l poral, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe concerning Religion, 
b. 282, {hould be ſettled, Purſuant to this agreement, the Earl of 
Briſtol and Sir alter Afton jointly with the Spanyh Mi- 

niſters prepared theſe Articles by the beginning of March, 

to the mutual ſatisfaction of both Parties. The 22d of 
March, the Cond; d'Olivarez and Gondemar came to the 
Engliſh Ambaſſadors, and ſhowed them a writing with 

the King of Spain's hand to it, whereby he approved of 

the Temporal Articles, and ordered them to finiſh the af- 

without any fair, Theſe Articles concerned only the portion and dow- 


on AM ry, without any mention of the Palatinate. Beſides 

nate. that he had commanded the Earl of Briſtol, in his in- 
ſtructions not to make the reſtitution of the Palatinate 
one of the marriage: articles, this command was repeated 
in the King's letter to him of the zoth of December 1622, 
that is, two or three months before. Moreover, at this 
very time, the truce and ſequeſtration of Frankendal were 
negotiating at London, 

The Prince 


The affair of the marriage being in this ſituation, and 


y Wales te- very probably, near a concluſion, the end of April was to 


ſolves to go 


750 Spain. expected with patience, to ſee whether any new diffi- 
Wilſon. culty would occur, for thus far every thing ſeemed to be 
1 ſettled to the King's ſatisfaction. But the face of this 


T. I. p. 11. affair was ſuddenly changed by a very odd and moſt ex- 
Coke. traordinary adventure, The Marquiſs of Buckingham per- 
= ſwaded the Prince of Wales, to go to Spain and fetch 
home his Miſtreſs the Infanta himſelf. He told him, 

„the more uncommon ſuch a gallantry was among 
„Princes, the more it would redound to his honour : 

„The Inſanta herfelf would be charmed with it: His 

_ ** preſence would immediately put an end to all formali- 


() Thus by King James's amazing negligence, was the Proteſtant Religion entirely rooted out of Bobemia, the Electoral Dignity transferred from the 


I believe the full and entire reſolution of 


of ENGLAND. 


Vol. II. 


ties, and remove whatever difficulties might yet occur: 
&« As after the marriage, there was an affair of moment 
c to be negotiated, namely, the reſtitution of the Pala i. 
© nate, an Interceſſor like him, would do no more in 
ce three days than Ambaſſadors could do in as many 


& months.” In a word, he fo artfully repreſented this 
project, that the Prince, tranſported with the thoughts of 
ſo noble an adventure, never reſted till he had accompliſh- 
ed it, The difficulty was to obtain the King's conſent (3). 
The Prince asked it before Buckingham, and expreſſed fo 
earneſt a deſire to make the Journey, that the King 
granted his requeſt without much heſitation, and put off 
till next day to conſider of means to effect it. 


But after . 


he had more ſeriouſly reflected on this affair, his mind * P. 15. 


was quite changed on the morrow, when the Prince and 
Buckingham came to him. He repreſented to them, how 
fruitleſs ſuch a Journey would be in the preſent ſituation 
of the marriage-affair, and the inconveniences it might be 
attended with, But inftead of anſwering his reaſons, 
Buckingham rudely told him, he had given his word, and 
if he broke it, would be never more credited (4). 


The p. 13.—15. 


Reader may fee in the Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory this con- 757 Kin; 


conſents 1; 


verſation at large, which ended with the King's permiſſion, 


extorted by the Prince and Buckingham, for this ſtrange, ib. 


raſh, and very dangerous journey. 
Buckingham ſhould accompany the Prince, with two more 
only, namely, Sir Francis Cottington, who had been the 
King's Agent in Spain, and came from thence in Septem- 
ber, and Endymion Porter Gentleman of the Bed-chamber 
to the Prince, who had been bred at Madrid: That they 
ſhould go poſt through France, and the ſecret be kept, that 
they might be at a diſtance before their departure was 
known. This reſolution being taken, the Prince and 
Buckingham deſired only two days to prepare. 

The motives of this journey are variouſly related, ac- 
cording to the intereſt and prejudices of the ſeveral Wri- 
ters, 


It was reſolved, that ils. 


Some ſay, the Court of England ftill doubting the wa. 


Spaniſh Court's ſincerity, thought proper, the Prince and p. 133. 


Buckingham ſhould be ſatisfied with their own eyes in or- 
der to know what could be depended upon. But ſuppoſing 


this doubt, was it not extremely imprudent to put the 


King's only Son into the hands of a Prince, whoſe fince- 
rity was believed to be juſtly ſuſpected ? The King, Prince, 
and Favorite, muſt have been all three void of underftand- 
ing, to be guilty of ſuch an Error. This therefore ſeems 
to be altogether improbable. | | 


The Lord Clarendon fays, Buckingham, out of envy T. J. P. u.. 


that the Earl of Briſto!l ſhould have the ſole management 
of ſo great an affair, had a mind to have the glory of end- 
ing it. 
every thing was now concluded in Spain, at or about 
the time of the Prince's departure for Madrid. So the 
Marquiſs could not acquire much honour. 
event ſhowed, this was not his motive, ſince inſtead of 
promoting, he was the ſole cauſe of the unexpected diffi- 
culties, and final breach, of the Marriage. 5 


But he ſhould have thought of it ſooner, ſince 


Beſides, the 


Others pretend, Buckingham's aim was inſenſibly to in- guſhworth. 


duce the Prince to change his Religion, by expoſing him T: 


to all the temptations which of courfe he would meet at 
the Court of Madrid, Of this he was afterwards accuſed 
before the Parliament, by the Earl of Briſtol, who faid, 
the project was formed ſeveral months before the Prince's 
departure, between Buckingham and Gondemar, by means 
of Endymion Porter, who had been ſent to Spain for that 
purpoſe. But the proofs on which the Earl of Br:/fol 
grounded his accuſation, were but preſumptions at moſt, 
and as he was a profeſſed enemy to the Marquiſs of Buck- 
ingham, I do not know whether his teſtimony may be re- 
lied on. | | 

But whatever were the Favorite's real motives with re- 


ſpe& to this journey, it can hardly be denied, that it was 


a ſign of great levity in the Prince, and of no leſs weak- 
neſs and imprudence in the King. The affair of the 
Marriage was in ſuch a fituation, that it . 
needleſs to ſollicite a-freſh the Court of Spain with whom 
every thing was agreed. Two months patience would 


have ſhown the King, whether he could rely on them, 


without expoſing his only Son and heir apparent to ſo im- 
minent danger, by ſuffering him to execute a Romantick 
project, which could procure no advantage. But the King's 
condeſcenſion for the Prince and Buckingham prevailed a- 


Palatine Family, and the Liberty of Germany cverthrown. And all this chiefly through Gondemar's artful management, who writ in one of his Letters to 
the Duke of Lerma, That he had Julled King James lo faſt aſleep, as he hoped neither the Cries of his Daughter, nor her Children, nor the repeated Sol- 
licttations of his Parliament and Subjects in their behalf ſhould be able to awaken him. Weleuiod, p. 27, 28 | | | 


(2) In one pl 


ace it is ſaid, <vithin forty, and in another within four, days. See Rufpwworth, Tom. I. p. 281, 290. | | 
245 Who was very quick-ſighted in aiſcerning difficulties, and raiſing objections, aud very flow in maſtering them. Clarenden, Tom. I. p. 11. 
its . a A | 


(4) The King conjured them with Sighs and Tears not to purſue their reſolution. But Buckingham told his Majeſty, „ That no body could believe any 


„thing he ſaid, when he rettacted the Promiſe he had ſo ſolemnly made; that he plainly diſcerned, it proceeded om another biesch of his word, ( for be 
„had promilcd to keep the thing ſecret) in communicating with ſome Raſcal, who had furaiſned him with thoſe pittiy ul Reaſons he had alledged, and he 


„ doubted not, but he ſhould hereafter know who his Counlſellor had been Clareadon, Tum. I. p. 14+ | * 
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appear at Court, and be preſent at a ball, where, though 
diſguiſed, they were in ſome danger of being diſcovered, 
However, they arrived ſafely at Madrid the 7th of March, 


and alighted at the Earl of Briſtol's, who was not a little 


I ſhall not ftay to deſcribe 


Spain, when he made himſelf known. I ſhall only ſay, 
he met with all the reſpe& due to his birth, and all poſſi- 
ble careſſes to teſtify the ſatisfaction at his gallantry to the 
Infanta, and his candour in confiding in the King's gene- 


4 | But nt ſuf- roſity, The only thing in which great ceremony was 
feed to ſ* uſed, was his not being permitted to viſit the Infanta in 
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85 Ruſhworth, not againſt it (3). 
. f. 291. Court of Spain had any ſuch hopes, it would be apt to re- 
tard the Marriage, ſpoke of it to the Prince, and conjured 


Ve Prince: ( 


_ 


Anſwer to 


= ebe Pepe, 


. 1 il0ns 


* 5 
77. 


Letter the zoth of June. 
copies of this anſwer are very different, it will not be amiſs 


„ honour that were due to them. 


whatſcever, fo much 


private. The Spaniſb way did not admit of ſuch a fami- 
liarity, and the more becauſe the diſpenſation not being yet 
come, he could not in ſtrictneſs be conſidered as the Infanta's 
future ſpouſe. 

No ſooner was the Prince arrived in Spain, but all the 
Spaniards thought he was come to change his Religion be- 


fore he eſpouſed the Inſanta, no one imagining there could 


be any other motive of his journey. Nay, Count Gondemar 
very ſeriouſly deſired the Earl of Briſtol, not to oppoſe ſo 
pious a deſign, and if the Earl is to be credited, the Count 
intimated to him, that the Marquiſs of Buckingham was 
The Earl of Briſtol perceiving, if the 


him to impart the ſecret to him, if there was really any 
thing in it. But the Prince firmly denied it, and expoſ- 
tulated with the Ambaſſador for having ſo ill an opinion of 
him (4). Whereupon the Earl of Briſtol intreated him, 
neither to do nor ſay any thing whatever that might feed 
the hopes of the Spaniyh Court in that reſpect, for fear 
of obſtructing the Marriage. Nevertheleſs he was attacked 
ſeveral times, one while by Eccleſiaſticts, who took all 
occaſions to diſpute with him about Religion, another while 
by Courtiers, who repreſented to him how powerful Zng- 
land would grow, if ſhe would return to the obedience of 


the Pope. He even received a long Letter from Gregory XV, 
exhorting him to come into the boſom of the Church, and 


imitate his glorious anceſtors, who had done fo great things 
for the defence of Religion. The Prince anſwered this 
But becauſe the two printed 


Prince Charles to Pope Gregory XV, 


At Holy Father, | | 
Received the diſpatch from your Holineſs with great 


content, and with that reſpect which the piety and 
care wherewith your Holineſs writes doth require. It 


cc 


was an unſpeakable pleaſure to me to read the generous 


*© exploits of the Kings my predeceſſors, to whoſe memory 
„ poſterity hath not given thoſe praiſes and elogies of 
I do believe that your 
Holineſs hath ſet their example before my eyes, to the 
end that I might imitate them in all my actions; for in 
truth they have often expoſed their eſtates and lives for 
the exaltation of the Holy Chair. And the courage 
with which they have aflaulted the enemies of the 
croſs of Feſus Chriſt, hath not been leſs than the care 
and thought which I have, to the end that the peace 


cord: For like as the common enemy of peace watch- 
eth always to put hatred and Aillenſlon between Chri- 
«© ſtian Princes, ſo I believe that the glory of God re- 
< quires that we ſhould endeavour to unite them. And I 


do not eſteem it a greater honour to be deſcended from 


<< ſo great Princes, than to imitate them in the zeal of 
<< their piety: In which it helps me very much to have 
known the mind and will of our thrice honoured Lord 


<< and Father, and the holy intentions of his Catholick 


«© Majefty, to give a happy concurrence to ſo laudable a 


«© delign: for it grieves him extremely to ſee the great 
<< evil that grows from the diviſion of Chriſtian Princes, 
which the wiſdom of your Holineſs foreſaw, when it 


and intelligence, which hath hitherto been wanting in 
Chriſtendom, might be bound with a bond of true con- 


«c 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


Madrid, Jure 


20, 1622, 


— 4 
cc 
cc 
(e 
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Moſt Holy Father, 


W E have received your Letter, with no leſs thank- Auna. 


fulneſs and reſpect than is due to the ſingular 3 
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1 1623. bove all theſe conſiderations. They ſet out poſt the 17th of 
. Prince February (1), and came to Paris, where they ventured to 


is unt v 
5 by Buck ing- 
bam. 

Wilson. 
= Ruſhworth 
Annals. G A 
1 bh ;; vell ſurprized to ſee the Prince (2), 


WE 7eceined in the magnificent reception of the Prince by the Court of 


„ judged the marriage, which you pleaſed to deſign be- 


tween the Infanta of Spain and myſelf, to be neceſ- 
ſary to procure ſo great a good: for tis very certain, 
that I ſhall never be fo extremely affectionate to any 
thing in the world, as to endeavour alliance with a 
Prince that | hath the ſame apprehenſions of the true 
Religion with myſelf. Therefore I entreat your Holi- 
neſs to believe, that I have been always far from en- 
couraging novelties, or to be a partiſan of any faction 
againſt the Catholick, Apoſtolick, Raman Religion: 


But on the contrary, I have ſought all occafions to take 


away the ſuſpicion that might reſt upon me; and that 
I will employ myſelf for the time to come to have 
but one Religion, and one Faith, ſeeing that we all 
believe in one Jeſus Chriſt: Having reſolved in my 
ſelf to ſpare nothing that I may have in the world, 
and to ſuffer all manner of diſcommodities, even to the 
hazarding of my eitate and life, for a thing ſo pleaſing 
unto God, It reſts only, that I thank your Holineſs 
for the permiſſion which you have been pleaſed to afford 
me, and that I may pray God to give you a bleſſed 
health here, and his glory, after ſo much travel which 
your Holineſs takes within his Church, | 


CHARLES STUART. 


The other Copy of the ſame Letter, is as follows. 
Prince Charles to Pope Gregory XV. 


good will and godly affection wherewith we know it 
was written. It was moſt acceptable unto us, that the 
never-enough renowned examples of our anceſtors were 


propoſed to us by your Holineſs for our inſpection and 


imitation ; who though they often hazarded their lives 
and fortunes to propagate the Chriſtian Faith, yet did 
they never more chearfully diſplay the banners of the 


croſs of Chriſt againſt his moſt bitter enemies, than we 


will endeavour to the utmoſt, that the peace and union 
which ſo long triumphed, may be reduced into the 
Chriſtian world, after a kind of elimination or exile, 
For ſince the malice of the father of diſcords hath ſowed 
ſuch unhappy diviſions amongſt thoſe who profeſs the 
Chriſtian Religion, we account this moſt neceſſary, there- 
by to promote with better ſucceſs the glory of God, and 
Chriſt our Saviour, nor ſhall we eſteem it leſs honour 
to tread in their footſteps, and to have been their rivals 
and imitators in holy undertakings, than to have been 
deſcended of them. And we are very much encouraged 


to this as well by the known inclination of our Lord and 


father, and his ardent deſire to lend a helping hand to 
ſo pious a work, as by the anguiſh that gnaws his royal 
breaſt, when he conſiders what cruel deſtructions, what 
deplorable calamities ariſe out of the diſſenſions of Chri- 
ſtian Princes. Your Holineſs's conjecture of our deſire 
to contract an alliance and marriage with a Catholick 
Family and Princeſs, is agreeable both to your wiſdom, 
and charity; for we would never deſire ſo vehemently 


to be joined in a ſtrict and indiſſoluble bond with any 


mortal whatſoever, whoſe Religion we hated. There- 


fore your Holineſs may be aſſured, that we are, and 
always will be of that moderation, as to abſtain from 


ſuch actions, which may teſtify our hatred againſt the 


* Roman Catholick Religion; we will rather embrace all 


occaſions whereby through a gentle and fair procedure, 
all ſiniſter ſuſpicions may be taken away; that as we 
all confeſs one individual Trinity, and one Chriſt cru- 
cified, we may unanimouſly grow up into one Faith. 
Which that we may compaſs, we little value all labour 
and watchings, yea, the very hazard of our lives. It 
remains that we render thanks to your Holineſs for your 
Letter, which we eſteem as a fingular preſent, and 
wiſh your Holineſs all proſperity and eternal happi- 
neſs, | 
Dated at Madrid, 20 Junij 1623. 


(1) They went privately, on February 17, from the Court, which was then at Newmarket, to Newball in Eſſex, a Houſe of Bucbingbam 's, purchaſed by him 


from Robert Earl ot Suſſex ; and from thence the next day to Graveſend, and ſo to Dover; attended only by Sir Richard Grabam, Maſter of the Horſe to the 
Marquiſs. Wilſon, p. 763. Hacket, p. 114. | | | | 


(2) The Prince and Marquiſs of Buckingham put on falſe Beards, to cover their ſmooth Faces, and travelled under the borrowed names of Jack and Tom 


p 78. 
(4) He ſeemed to 
as waver in his Religion, 16rd, p. 291. 


No. LV. Vor. II. 


Smith. The Mayor of Dover ſtopped them, thinking they were going to France to fight, ſo that Buckingham was forced to diſcover himſelf; pretending he 
was going to viſit the Fleet, as Admiral. The ſame day they embarked, they landed at Boulogne, and from thence rid poſt to Paris. At Paris, they both 
wore large buſhy Perriwigs that ſhadowed their Faces. Here the Prince ſaw, at a maſking Dance, the Princeſs Henrietta Maria, whom he afterwards married. 
Wilſon, pF 783- They narrowly eſcaped being ſeized in France. See Ruſbworth, Tom. I. p. 75. , Tt : 
An 2 W ſpeaking to the Prince about this, in his firſt viſit, the Prince replied, That he came not thither for Religion, but for a Wife. 

„ Iom. 1. 


Weldon, p. 144. 


be much diſpleaſed, that any ſhould have ſo unworthy an Opinion of him, as to think he would, for a Wife or any other earthly reſpect 
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Wilſon, 


Jigned by 
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1623, It muſt be obſerved of theſe two Letters, which are 

very different, that as they did not appear till after the 

Civil Wars, it is equally probable that one of the Parties 

qualified, whilſt the other aggravated, the expreſſions. And 
therefore 'tis needleſs to make any reflection upon them. 


The Pope Mean while, ſince the Prince's arrival in Spain, the 
ron rad ſtate of the marriage-treaty was ſomewhat altered. The 


to the Diſ. diſpenſation arrived about ſix weeks aſter, that is, about 
penſatin. the beginning of May. But the Pope had annexed cer- 
tain conditions, without which it was to be of no force, 
Very probably, had not the Prince been in Spain, the diſ- 
penfation would have come ſooner, and without any re- 
ſtriction: but it is not very ſurpriſing, that the Pope, 
knowing the Prince was in Spain, ſhould defire to make 
an advantage of that imprudence. He ſent therefore the 
diſpenſation, but it was to be delivered only on theſe terms, 
That the Infanta ſhould have a Church in London: That 
the Children by this marriage ſhould be left to their mo- 
ther's care till they were ten years old: That the nurſes 
Wiler. ſhould be Catholicks, and appointed by the mother: That 
b-79% "oh King of England ſhould give ſecurity for the per- 
formance of the Articles agreed upon concerning Reli- 
ion. | 
The Articde The article relating to the education of the Children 
_— OY had been debated in November, and the Pope and King of 
ebe Children Spain had inſiſted that the Children ſhould be educated by 
7 agreed their mother till marriageable. The King at firſt offered 
Wien. ſeven years, and the Courts of Reme and Spain came to 
p. 776. twelve, Then the King allowed nine, and the Pope ten. 
At laſt, the Earl of Briſtol received the King's orders, 
not to diſpute for a year more or leſs. 
Philip 7s After the Prince and Marquiſs of Buckingham came to 
. fr Madrid, they managed the affair of the marriage excluſive 
on? a Wig of the Earl of Briſtol. There was ſome debate upon the 
b. 1464. articles annexed to the Pope's diſpenſation. The Prince of 
| Males ſaid, he had no power to make the leaſt addition 
to the articles ſigned by the King his Father, and the 
Spaniſb Miniſters maintained, his Catholick Majeſty could 
not reject the conditions on which the Pope had granted 
the diſpenſation : That it lay in the Pope's breaſt to grant 
his favors on what terms he pleaſed, and that the diſpen- 
ſation was void without theſe conditions. In ſhort, it was 
thought proper to conſult the King of England by letter, 
and to ask withal, what ſecurity he would give for the 
performance of the articles. James made no ſeruple con- 
4 3 cerning the time of the education of the children, or about 
T. I. p. 84. the nurſes, becauſe theſe things were now ſettled. As to 
Annals, the ſecurity, he replied, he could give no other than his 
own, and the Prince's Royal Words and Oaths, confirmed 
by his Council of State, and exemplified under the Great 
Seal of England. All this not ſatisfying the Pope's Nuntio, 
who pretended to have particular orders upon that point, 
the King of Spain offered to become ſecurity himſelf : but 
it was firſt to be determined by a Committee of Eccleſi- 
aſticks, that Philip might lawfully ſwear for the King of 
Wilen. England. Some believe this to be a [Span] device, to 
p. 768. make the King of Spain Guarantee of the articles granted 
Cottingtn to the Catholicks. This difficulty being removed, the 
__ Prince ſent Cottington to England with the articles con- 
| cerning Religion, newly drawn according to the Pope's 
the King to intentions, and with ſome other ſecret articles which were 
England. not to be publiſhed ſo ſoon. _ | 
It muſt be remarked, that hitherto there was no other 


Nething ts 

2 writing concerning the Infanta's dowry, than a rough 
abut toe . . . 8 

Downy „ draught, approved indeed by the King of Spain in a fore- 


Palatinate. Mentioned Letter directed to his Miniſters, but which re- 


Wilſon, mained in the hands of Olivarez. Much leſs had there been 
F773 any care taken about the reſtitution of the Palatinate, Fames 
being unwilling to make this one of the marriage-articles, 

for fear it ſhould be in recompence of the two millions 

promiſed him for the Infanta's dowry. But he was very 

willing to receive the Palatinate from the King of Spain's 

bounty, when the marriage ſhould be conſummated. This 

at leaſt was his project, and, no doubt, at the time the 

Court of Spain ſought only to amuſe him, he was made 

to expect the reſtitution of the Palatinate, though without 

any written engagement. Mean while, James depended 

upon this verbal promiſe, as if it had been a Treaty ſigned 

with the Spaniard's own hand (1). | * 

Me King Cottington being come to England with the Articles both 
Cee,“ publick and private, it was rumoured, that the Pope and 
abet tile. King of Spain demanded a Toleration for the Engliſb 
Panfu. Papiſts. The King himſelf occaſioned this rumour, by 


Wii, asking his Council, Whether it would be convenient to 
grant ſuch a toleration ? Whereupon, Abbot Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who had withdrawn to his own houſe ever 
fince the fatal accident of killing the Park-keeper, and 
came no more to the Council, thought it his duty to 
write the following Letter to the King. | 


(1) See King James's Inſtructions to the Earl of Briſtol, and the Earl's Defence, in Ruſorworth, and the Annals, 
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Vol II. 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 1625 


I Have been too long: ſilent, and J am afraid by my 7 4 
ſilence I have neglected the duty of the place it bp ls 


hath pleaſed God to call me unto, and your Majeſt 


charge my conſcience towards God, and my duty to your Piper, 
Us 


er 7 the 
; 0 H 
place me in: But I now humbly crave leave I may dif. 75.” 


Majeſty ; and therefore I beſcech you freely to give me». 4" 


leave to deliver my ſelf, and then let your Majeſty do Ge. 


with me what you pleaſe. Your Majeſty hath pro- Ruſh, 
, 


pounded a toleration of Religion, I beſeech you take it 

into your conſideration what your act is, what the con- 

ſequence may be. By your act you labour to ſet up 

the moſt damnable and heretical] doctrine of the Church 

of Rome, the whore of Babylon : How hateful it will 

be to God, and grievous to your good Subjects, the pro- 

feſſors of the Goſpel, That your Majeſty who hath of- 

ten diſputed, and learnedly written againſt thoſe hereſies, 

ſhould now ſhew yourſelf a patron of thoſe wicked 

doctrines, which your pen hath told the World, and 

your conſcience tells your ſelf, are ſuperſtitious, idola- 

trous, and deteſtable. And hereunto I add what you 

have done in ſending the Prince into Spain without 

conſent of your Council, the privity and approbation 

of your people: And although you have a charge and 

intereſt in the Prince, as Son of your fleſh; yet have the 

people a greater, as Son of the Kingdom, upon whom 

next after your Majeſty are their eyes fixed, and wel- 

fare depends; and ſo tenderly is his going apprehended, 

as (believe it) however his return may be ſafe, yet the 

drawers of him into this action, fo dangerous to him- 

ſelf, ſo deſperate to the Kingdom, will not paſs away 
unqueſtioned, unpuniſhed. Beſides, this toleration which 
you endeavour to ſet up by your Proclamation, cannot 

be done without a Parliament, unleſs your Majeſty will 

let your Subjects ſee that you will take unto your ſelf 
ability to throw down the laws of your land at your 

pleaſure, What dread conſequence theſe things may 

draw afterwards, I beſeech your Majefty to conſider ; 

and above all, leſt by this toleration and diſcounte- 

nancing of the true profeſſion of the Goſpel, wherewith 

God hath bleſſed us, and this Kingdom hath fo long 
flouriſhed under, your Majeſty do not draw upon this 

Kingdom in general, and your ſelf in particular, God's 

heavy wrath and indignation. 8 
„Thus in diſcharge of my duty towards God, to your 
Majeſty, and the place of my calling, I have taken 

humble leave to deliver my conſcience. Now, Sir, do 
what you pleaſe with me.” 


It may be ſeen by this Letter, it was not without reaſon 


that the Archbiſhop paſſed for a Puritan, at leaſt, according 
to the notions of the Court, where all were conſidered as 
Puritans, who refuſed to aſcribe to the King an unlimited 


power. Wherefore his Counſels were not regarded. 
The King did not long detain Cottington in England. 
As it was not now time to diſpute, and he was required to , 


ſign the Articles as brought by Cottington, without any al- je jr 


terations, he choſe to do it rather than hazard a breach of 5. 


the marriage, when the Prince his Son was in the hands o 


the Spaniard, He ſigned them therefore, and folemnly 


ſwore to them. As theſe Articles were new drawn, ex- 
plained, and increaſed to twenty-three, beſides four ſecret 
Articles, the Reader, perhaps, will be glad to view them 


here in their new form, and ſee withal how far the King 
carried his compliance. | 3 


I. That the marriage be made by diſpenſation of th 
Pope, but that to be procured by the endeavour of the 
King of Spain. e H 
II. That the marriage be once only celebrated in Spain, fie 
and ratified in England, in form following: In the morning, ,, 78. 
after the moſt gracious Inſanta hath ended her devotion 


the Chapel, ſhe, and the moſt excellent Prince Charles, 


ſhall meet in the King's Chapel, or in ſome other room of 
the Palace, where it ſhall ſeem moſt expedient ; and there 
ſhall be read all the Procurations, by virtue whereof the 
marriage was celebrated in Spain; and as well the moſt 
excellent Prince, as the moſt excellent Infanta, ſhall ratify 
the ſaid marriage celebrated in Spain, with all ſolemnity 
neceſſary for ſuch an act: So as no ceremony, or other 
thing intervene, which ſhall be contrary to the Raman Ca- 
tholick Apoſtolick Religion. | 


III. That the moſt gracious Infanta ſhall take with her 


ſuch Servants and Family as are convenient for her ſervice z 
which Family, and all perſons to her belonging, ſhall be 
choſen and nominated by the Catholick King: ſo as be 
nominate no Servant which is vaſſal to the King of Great 
Britain, without his will and conſent. 


$ 


Tte King 
fiens the - 


f Wilſons 


e Ariel, 
bort By 
the King. 
Wilſon. . 


8 in Ruſhwor'h, 
T. I. 9. c. 


-' x” 


1623. 


Book XVIII. 


IV. That as well the moſt gracious Infanta, as all her 
Servants and Family, ſhall have free uſe and publick exer- 
ciſe of the Raman Catholick Religion, in manner and form 
as is beneath capitulated. 

V. That ſhe ſhall have an Oratory and decent Chapel 
in her Palace, where, at the pleaſure of the moſt gracious 
Infanta, Maſſes may be celebrated; and in like manner, 
ſhe ſhall have in London, or whereſoever ſhe ſhall make her 
abode, a publick and capacious Church near her Palace, 
wherein all duties may be ſolemnly celebrated, and all other 
things neceſſary for the publick preaching of God's word, 
the celebration and adminiſtration of all the Sacraments of 
the Catholick Roman Church, and for burial of the dead, 
and baptizing of children. That the ſaid Oratory, Chapel, 
and Church, ſhall be adorned with ſuch decency, as ſhall 
ſeem convenient to the moſt gracious Infanta. 

VI. That the men-ſervants and maid- ſervants of the 
moſt gracious Infanta, and their Servants, Children, and 
Deſcendants, and all their Families, of what ſort ſoever, 
ſerving her Highneſs, may be freely and publickly Ca- 
tholicks. 

VII. That the moſt gracious Infanta, her Servants and 
Family, may live as Catholicks in form following: That 
the moſt gracious Infanta ſhall have in her Palace, her 
Oratory and Chapel ſo ſpacious, that her ſaid Servants and 
Family may enter and ſtay therein; in which there ſhall 
be an ordinary and publick door for them, and another in- 
ward door, by which the Infanta may have a paſſage into 
the ſaid Chapel, where ſhe and others, as aboveſaid, may 
be preſent at divine offices. 

VIII. That the Chapel, Church and Oratory, may be 
beautified with decent ornaments of Altars, and other things 
neceſſary for divine ſervice, which is to be celebrated in 
them, according to the cuſtom of the Holy Roman Church ; 
and that it ſhall be lawful for the ſaid Servants and others, 


to go to the ſaid Chapel and Church at all hours, as to them 


ſhall ſeem expedient. 


IX. That the care and cuſtody of the ſaid Chapel and 


Church, ſhall be committed to ſuch as the Lady Infanta 
ſhall appoint, to whom it ſhall be lawful to appoint keepers, 
that no body may enter into them to do any undecent 
thing. | NOS | | 

* That to the adminiſtration of the Sacramento, and to 


| ſerve in Chapel and Church aforeſaid, there ſhall be four 


and twenty Prieſts and aſſiſtants, who ſhall ſerve weekly or 
monthly, as to the Infanta ſhall ſeem fit ; and the election 


of them ſhall belong to the Lady Infanta, and the Catho- 


lick King, provided that they be none of the Vaſſals of the 
King of Great-Britain; and if they be, his will and con- 


ſent is to be firſt obtained. 


Xl. That there be one ſuperior Miniſter or Biſhop, with 
neceſſary authority upon all occaſions which ſhall happen 
belonging to Religion; and for want of a Biſhop, that his 


Vicar may have his authority and juriſdiction. 


XII. That this Biſhop or ſuperior Miniſter may cor- 


24 AME 8 1 


ſoever) ſhall be choſen by the Lady Inſanta, as ſhe pleaſeth, 
and ſhall be accounted of her family, and enjoy the privi- 
leges thereof. 

XVIII. That the Biſhop, eccleſiaſtical and religious per- 
ſons of the family of the Lady Infanta, ſhall wear the veſt- 
ments and habit of their Dignity, Proſeſſion, and Religion, 
aſter the cuſtom of Rome. 

XIX. For ſecurity that the ſaid matrimony be not diſ- 
ſolved for any cauſe whatſoever, the King and Prince are 
equally to paſs the word and honour of a King ; and more- 
over, that they will perform whatſoever ſhall be propound- 
ed by the Catholick King for further confirmation, if it 
may be done decently and fitly. 

XX. That the Sons and Daughters which ſhall be born 
of this marriage, ſhall be brought up in the company of the 
moſt excellent Infanta, at the leaſt, until the age of ten 
years, and ſhall freely enjoy the right of Succeſſion to the 
Kingdoms, as aforeſaid, | 

X XI. That whenſoever any place of either man-ſervant 
or maid-ſervant, which the Lady Infanta ſhall bring with 
her, (nominated by the Catholick King her Brother) ſhall 
happen to be void, whether by death, or by other cauſe or 
accident, all the ſaid ſervants of her family are to be ſup- 
plied by the Catholick King, as aforeſaid. | 


XXII. For ſecurity that whatſoever is capitulated may 


be fulfilled, the King of Great Britain and Prince Charles 
are to be bound by oath; and all the King's Council ſhall 
confirm the ſaid Treaty under their hands: Moreover, the 
ſaid King and Prince ate to give their faiths in the word of 
a King, to endeavour, if poſſible, that whatſoever is capi- 
tulated may be eſtabliſhed by Parliament. 

XXIII. That conformable to this Treaty, all theſe 
things propoſed, are to be allowed and approved of by the 
Pope, that he may give an apoſtolical benediction, and a 
diſpenſation neceſſary to effect the marriage. 


The King ratified theſe Articles in the uſual form, and DH 


ſwore to obſerve them, before the two Spaniſb Ambaſſadors the Pepe's 


and twenty (1) Privy-Counſellors, who alſo ſigned the Jus. 


Treaty, When the King came to take the Oath, he had 


ſome diſpute with the Ambaſſadors. His Majeſty would 75: King 


not give the Pope the title of Holy Father, or His Holineſs, 3 | 


ſaying, he had writ againſt this Title, and it was unreaſon- 
able to make him retract. But the Ambaſſadors inſiſting 
upon it, the King yielded at laſt, not thinking he ought, 


for ſuch a trifle, retard a Treaty, which had now been 


ſeven years on foot, | 
After publickly taking this Oath, he withdrew into his 
cloſet, where, in preſence of the fame Ambaſſadors, and 
ſome Privy-Counttllors he ratified and ſwore to theſe four 
ſecret Articles. 0 | 


-*% That particular Laws made againſt Roman Catholicks, 
under which other vaſſals of our Realms are not compre- 
hended, and to whoſe obſervation all generally are not 


Coke. 
Wilſon. 


Ruſhworth, 
T. L p. 90. 
Annals, 


Private 
Articles. 
Wilſon, 
p. 769» 


rect and chaſtiſe all Roman Catholicks who ſhall offend, and obliged; as likewiſe general Laws, under which all are equally Annals of 
ſhall exerciſe upon them all juriſdiction Eccleſiaſtical : And comprized, if ſo be they are ſuch which are repugnant to Janes . 
moreover alſo, the Lady Infanta ſhall have power to put the Romiſb Religion, ſhall not at any time hereafter, by Ruſtworh, 


them out of her ſervice, whenſoever it ſhall ſeem expedient any means or chance whatſoever, directly or indirectly, be T. I. p. 83. 


2 


_ 
__ 
_ 


to her. commanded to be put in execution againſt the faid Roman. 


XIII. That it may be lawful for the Lady Infanta and 
her Servants to procure from Rome diſpenſations, indul- 
gences, jubilees, and all graces, as ſhall ſeem fit to their 
Religion and Conſciences, and to get and make uſe of any 
manner of Catholick Books whatſoev er. 

XIV. That the ſervants and family of the Lady Infanta, 

who ſhall come into England, ſhall take the Oath of alle- 
giance to the King of Great Britain: Provided, That 
there be no clauſe therein which ſhall be contrary to their 


conſciences, and the Roman Catholick Religion; and if 


they happen to be vaſſals to the King of Great Britain, 
they ſhall take the ſame oath that the Spaniards do, 

XV. That the Laws which are or ſhall be in England 
againſt Religion, ſhall not take hold of the ſaid Servants ; 
and only the foreſaid ſuperior eccleſiaſtical Catholick may 
proceed againſt eccleſiaſtical perſons, as hath been accuſtom- 
ed by Catholicks: And if any ſecular Judge ſhall apprehend 
any eccleſiaſtical perſon for any offence, he ſhall forthwith 
cauſe him to be delivered to the aforeſaid ſuperior Eccleſiaſ- 


. tick who ſhall proceed againſt him according to the Canon 


Law. 

XVI. That the Laws made againſt Catholicks in Eng- 
land, or in any other Kingdom of the King of Great 
Britain, ſhall not extend to the children of this marriage ; 


and though they be Catholicks, they ſhall not loſe the right 


of Succeflion to the Kingdom an 
Britain, | | | | 

XVII. That the Nurſes which ſhall give ſuck to the 
Children of the Lady Infanta, (whether be of the 


Dominions of Great 


Kingdom of Great ritain, or of any other Nation what- tholicks, to whoſe obſervance 
8 p. Therr are but nineteen named in iy lſio, p: 769. 


Catholicks; and we will cauſe that our Council ſhall take 


the ſame Oath, as far as it pertains to them, and belongs 


to the execution, which by the hands of them and their 
Miniſters, is to be exerciſed. 


II. That no other Laws ſhall hereafter be made anew 


againſt the ſaid Roman Catholicks, but that there ſhall be a 
perpetual toleration of the Roman Catholick Religion, with- 
in private houſes throughout all our Realms and Dominions, 
which we will have to be underſtood as well of our King- 


doms of Scotland and Ireland, as in England ; which ſhall 


be granted to them in manner and form, as is capitulated, 


decreed, and granted in the article of the Treaty concern- 
ing the marriage, Jp | 

III. That neither by us nor any other interpoſed perſon 
whatſoever, directly or indirectly, privately or publickly, 


will we treat (or attempt) any thing with the moſt re- 


nowned Lady Infanta Donna Maria, which ſhall be re- 
pugnant to the Rom Catholick Religion; neither will we 
by any means perſuade her, that ſhe ſhould ever renounce 
or relinquiſh the ſame in ſubſtance or form, or that ſhe 
ſhould do any thing repugnant or contrary to thoſe things 
which are contained in the Treaty of matrimony. 

IV. That we and the Prince of Wales will interpoſe our 


authority, and will do as much as in us ſhall lie, that the 


Parliament ſhall approve, confirm, and ratify all and ſin- 
Articles in favour of the Roman Catholicks, capitu- 

ted between the moſt renowned Kings by reaſon of this 
martiage: And that the ſaid Parliament ſhall revoke and 
abrogate particular Laws made againſt the ſaid Roman Ca- 
the reſt of our ſubjecta 


and 
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1623. and vaſſals are not obliged : as likewiſe the general Laws 
under which all are equally comprehended, to wit, as to 
the Roman Catholicks, if they be ſuch as is aforeſaid, which 

are repugnant to the Roman Catholick Religion: And that 
hereafter, we will not conſent that the ſaid Parliament 
ſhould ever, at any time, enact or write any other new 
Laws againſt the Roman Catholicks (1). 


Theſe are the four Articles which ſerved for foundation 
to the Pope's diſpenſation : for, as the Congregation de pro- 
pagand ſaid, ** The other Articles are only to ſecure the 
* Infanta's Religion: but there muſt be ſomething more 
4c for the Catholicks in general, before the diſpenſation can 
<« be granted.” Nalſon and others pretend, theſe four ſe- 
cret Articles are fictitious, groundleſs, and even improbable. 
But, beſides that they follow very naturally from what 
was demanded by the Congregation de propaganda, and 
are manifeſtly alluded to in the Archbiſhop's Letter to the 
King, we ſhall ſee preſently a Paper which leaves no room 
to doubt, that the King had engaged to perform the con- 
tents of the four Articles. 

It is pretended, all theſe Articles, as well publick as 
private, ſigned by the King and Privy-Council, with the 
Great Seal annexed, being brought to Spain, the Prince of 
Wales made the following additions. But I confeſs, I do 
not find ſo ſtrong proofs of theſe additions, as of the fore- 
going Articles. This depends upon the degree of credit, 
Which the Reader is willing to give the firſt publiſhers, 


Artichs Moreover, I Charles Prince of Males engage my ſelf, 
1 by © (and promiſe, that the moſt illuſtrious King of Great 
Wai. © Britain, my moſt honoured Lord and Father, ſhall do 
Wilſor. the ſame both by word and writing,] That all thoſe 


F. 247- „ things which are contained in the foregoing Articles, 
Du Cheſne. ( k 

FF ag and concern as well the ſuſpenſion as the abrogation of 
p. 80. & all Laws made againſt the Roman Catholicks, ſhall 


Ruſhworth, cc 


T. I. p.$9 within three years infallibly take effect, and fooner, if 


it be poflible, which we will have to lie upon our con- 
„ ſcience and royal honour : That I will intercede with 
the moſt illuſtrious King of Great Britain my Father, 
that the ten years of the education of the children which 
„ ſhall be born of this marriage, with the moſt illuſtrious 


© Lady Infanta their mother, accorded in the 23d Art. 
(which term the Pope of Rome deſires to have pro- 


rogued to twelve years) may be lengthened to the ſaid 
term: And I promiſe freely and of my own accord, and 
ſwear, That if it ſo happen, that the entire power of 


<< grant and approve the {aid term. Furthermore, I Prince 
of Wales oblige my ſelf, upon my faith to the Catho- 
lick King, That as often as the moſt illuſtrious Lady 
<< Infanta ſhall require, that I ſhould give ear to Divines 
or others, whom her Highneſs ſhall be pleaſed to em- 
«© ploy in matter of the Roman Catholick Religion, I will 


** hearken to them willingly without all difficulty, and 


<* laying aſide all excuſe. And for further caution in point 
<< of the free exerciſe of the Catholick Religion, and the 
ſuſpenſion of the Law above-named, I Charles Prince 


King, that the things above promiſed and treated con- 


LIreland, as of England.” 


This is what occaſioned the Prince's and Buckingham!s 
journey to Spain, a journey not only needleſs, but even per- 
nicious, as may ealily be ſeen by all the additions made to 


Wilſon, the Articles ſettled by the Earl of Briſtol. The King was 


p. 769 · ſo glad he had finiſhed the affair of the marriage, that he 
Buckingham defied all the devils in hell to break it (2). As a grateful 
is created acknowledgment for his Favorite's great ſervices, he ſent 
8 him a Patent creating him Duke of Buckingham. There 
XVII. 495. Was no other Duke at that time in England (3). 

Coke. The King's compliance in every thing he had ſigned and 


„ ratified was ſo great, that the Spaniards could hardly be- 


Spain. lieve it ſincere. Some who knew the Engliſb Conſtitution, 


maintained, it was not in the King's power to perform his 
promiſes, or in caſe he attempted it, a Rebellion would 
infallibly follow. Wherefore the King of Spain appointed 
The Court of ® committee to take this matter into conſideration. The 
Spain want reſult of the debate was, that it was not proper to ſend the 
# ſ- tbe e. Infanta to England before the next ſpring, that in this in- 


cret Articles 


executed. terval the performance of the Articles granted to the Ca- 


Ruſk worth, 


diſpoſing of this matter be devolved to me, I vill alſo 


of Wales, promiſe and take upon me in the word of a 


cerning thoſe matters, ſhall take effect, and be put in 
execution, as well in the Kingdoms of Scotland and 


of ENGLAND. Vol. 11. 


tholicks, and their effects might be aſſured. Upon this the 167 
Spaniſh Ambaſſadors in England had orders to deſire the * 
King to begin to execute his engagements in favour of the 
Catholicks. This demand embarraſſed him. What he had 
promiſed was ſecret, and not te be performed till after the 
marriage, and he was preſſed to make it publick by the 
execution, whilſt the Prince was ſtill in Spain, This was a 
ſort of menace that the marriage ſhould not be ſolemnized, 
before he had given publick marks of his ſincerity; He 
knew a Proclamation for granting the Papr/ts a Toleration 
might be attended with ill conſequences ; that theſe con- 
ſequences might break off the marriage, and the Prince his 
Son would be in danger of being detained in Spain. To 
free himſelf from this perplexity, he reſolved to give the 
Ambaſſadors ſome ſatisfaction, by putting into their hands 

a Declaration of his Council, containing his intention con- 
cerning this affair. In all appearance, the Ambaſladors 
were prevailed with to conſent, that the performance of 

it ſhould be deferred, by reaſon of the accidents that might 
follow. The Declaration was thus: | 


Salisbury, Aug. 7. 1623. 


A DECLARATION touching the Par- 
dons, Suſpenſions, and Diſpenſations of the 
Roman Catholicks. CR 


POR the ſatisfaction of their Excellencies, the Mar- Dalia 
quis Hojoſa and Don Carolus de Colonia, the Lords rms 7 
* Ambaſſadors for the King of Spain; and to the end it C, 
„ may appear that his Majeſty of Great Britain will pre- Rohner, 
«© ſently and really put in execution the grace promiſed 3 N 
and intended to the Roman Catholicks his Majeſty's Charte 
Subjects, and of his own grace more than he is tied to Þ 143 
by the Articles of Treaty of Marriage (4). | "gy 
We do declare in his Majeſty's name, that his Tie Fd 
Majeſty's will and pleaſure is, that a legal and authen- Brite. 
tical Pardon ſhall be paſſed under the Great-Seal, where- Pee 
in ſhall be freely pardoned all thoſe penalties, forfeitures 

and ſeizures, indictments, convictments and incum- 
brances whatſoever, whereunto the Roman Catholicks 

are liable, or have been proceeded againſt, or might be, 

as well Prieſts, as others, for matters of Conſcience on- 
** ly, and to which the reſt of his Majeſty's Subjects are 
not liable. And to the end his Majeſty may make 
himſelf clearly underſtood, where it ſhall happen that 
any of thoſe forfeitures and pecuniary mulcts have been 

given away under his Majeſty's Great-Seal; his 
Majeſty will not hide that it is not in his power fo to 
make void thoſe Letters-Pattents, except they be void- 

able by Law; and then his Majeſty is well pleaſed that 

all Roman Catholicks may in thoſe caſes plead in Law, 

if they find it good, and ſhall have equal and legal trial. 

And his Majeſty is likewiſe pleaſed, that his general 
Pardon ſhall remain in being five years, to the end all 

that will may in that time take it out ; and his Majeſty 
will give order for the comfort of the poorer ſort, that 

the Pardon ſhall not be coſtly, but ſuch like courſe 

ſhall be taken as was in a like occaſion at his Mas 
* jeſty's coming into England ; and that it ſhall be 
< lawful to put as many as can be poſſible into one Par- 
35 „ 

„And we do farther declare, that his Majeſty's will 
and pleaſure is, to the end the Roman Catholicks, his 
<« Majeſty's ſubjects, may have a preſent and a free fru- 
<« ition of as much as is intended them by the articles of | 
«© Treaty of marriage, to cauſe a preſent Suſpenſion under 
“e his Majeſty's ſeal of all thoſe penal laws, charges, and 
e forfeitures, whereunto the Reman Catholick Subjects of 
< his Majeſty have heretofore been ſubject, and to which 
e the reſt of his Majeſty's Subjects have not been liable; 
and in the ſame grant, and under the ſame ſeal, to give 
ce a diſpenſation and toleration to all the Roman Catholicks 

<« his Majeſty's Subjects, as well Prieſts, as temporal per- 
< ſons and others, of and from all the penalties, forfeitures, 
ec troubles, and incumbrances, which they have been or 
% may. be ſubject to, by reaſon of any ſtatute or law 
«© whatſoever, to the obſervation whereof the reſt of his 
<«« Majeſty's Subjects are not bound. We do likewiſe de- 
« clare, that his Majeſty hath promiſed his royal word, 
<< that the execution ſhall be no ways burthenſome or pe- 
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T. J. p. 93. (1) The Author of the Aunali ſays, theſe four Articles muſt be taken entirely upon Ruſbworth's Credit, p. 80. Rapia. 1288872 n 
(2) One that heard King James ſay this, told the Standers-by, That there was never a Devil now left in Hell, for they were all gone to Spain to make * 


the Match. Wilſon, p. 770. 


(3) He was created Earl of Coventry, and Duke of Buctingbam: His Patent bears date May 18. See Rymer's Fad. Tom. XVII. p. 497. Jamey 
Earl of Carliſſe, brought over the Patent. The Lord Xenſington, Captain of the King's Guard, came alſo to ſee the Prince, as did the Earl of Des 


bigb, 


Edward Son and Heir to Henry Montague Viſcount Mandeville, the Viſcount Rochford, and divers others of the Nobility 3 and the Prince Was ſo in- 
circled with a ſplendid Retinue of his own Nation, that it might be ſaid, There was an Engliſp Court in the King of Spain's. Palace. Mien, p. 765. 


Annals, p. 75. 


(4) The Treaty of the Twenty-three Articles contained no Grand at all in favour of the Catholicks in general, Conſequently this muſt relate to the ſecret 


Articles of the ſame Treaty. Rapin, 


« wal 


l 2 | Raheonh. This Declaration; figned by Secretary Cimway and ſome 
1.17290 Privy-Counſellors, who were moſt truſted by the King, 


el 8 
C 6 
, 
= 


Book XVIII. 24. ] A 


% nal to the Roman Catholicks, but that for the manner 
of privilegeing and freeing them from that, he muſt confer 
„ with Biſhops and Advocates, into which he will pre- 
<« ſently enter and expedite by all means, 


And we do further declare; That his Majeſty's in- 
«© tention, is, preſently to purſue his former directions 
(which had been before executed if their excellencies 
«+ had ſo thought good) to put under his ſeal ſeverally the 
<«« ſaid pardon, and ſuſpenſion, and diſpenſation ; and that 
« his Majeſty's Attorney, and learned Council ſhall have 
c« referred to them the charge to pen them with all thoſe 
« effectual words, clauſes, expreſſions, and reſervations, 
« which may preſently give fruition to the Roman Ca- 
e tholicks his Majeſty's Subjects, and make them invio- 
« [able in the fruition of all that is intended and promiſed 
by his Majefty in the Articles of marriage, and his 
«« Majeſty's further grace. 


«© And we do declare, That his Majeſty's further will 
and pleaſure is, for the better ſatisfaction and diſcharge 
of the care and endeavour of their excellencies the 

« Ambaſſadors, that it ſhall be lawful to them to aſſign 
%a diſcreet perſon to entertain ſuch ſufficient Lawyers 
as ſhall be thought fit to take care to the ſtrength, 
“ validity, and ſecurity of the ſaid grants: And his Ma- 
&« jefty's Attorney ſhall have charge to receive and admit 
« the ſaid Lawyers to the fight and judgment of the ſaid 
„ draughts, and in any doubts to give them ſatisfaction, 
or to uſe ſuch legal, neceſſary and pertinent words and 
<6 phraſes, as he the ſaid Lawyer ſhall propound for the 
« ſecurity of the Roman Catholicks, and ſure making of 
« the ſaid grants. e e 
„And we do further declare, That his Majeſty's plea- 
„ ſure is, to make a diſpatch into Ireland unto his Deputy 
« there, by the hands of the Lord Treaſurer and Secteta- 
ry of State Sir George Calvert, for the preſent confirm- 
<« ing and ſealing the things concerning the Roman Catho- 
“ licks; anſwerable to the articles of Treaty, his royal 
« promiſe and proceedings here: And for Scotland, that 
* his Majeſty according to the conſtitution of his affairs 
there, and regard to the publick good, and peace of 
' that Kingdom, and as ſoon as poſſible, will do all that 
<6 ſhall be convenient for the accompliſhment of his pro- 
© miſe in grace and favour of the Roman Catholicks his 


„ Subjects, conformable to the articles of treaty of mar- 


& riape.” 


was very probably ſent to Spain as a pledge of the King's 

intention to perform his engagements. There it was that 

the Earl of Briſtol found means to have either the original 

itſelf, or a copy which he produced before the Parliament 

in 1626, to ſhow what the Duke of Buckingham had ne- 

8 in Spain without his privity. It is maniſeſt, firſt, 

hat this declaration ſuppoſes the ſecret Articles; ſecondly, 

That the Earl of Briſtal would not have ventured to pro- 

duce it before the Parliament, had he not been able to 

prove it no forgery (1). ET SANA TAL 

Death of Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, news. came to 

Gregory XV Madrid of Pope Gregory X V's death, which was a freſh 

45 the Dif obſtacle to the concluſion of the marriage. When Cotting- 

Peeation ton arrived from England with the ratification of the ar- 

wa Hf ticles, the Nuntio refuſed to deliver the diſpenſation, af- 

At grming, as the marriage was not yet celebrated, the dead 

| ope's diſpenſation was of no force, and therefore it was 

| neceſſary to ſtay till there was a new Pope, who might 

They are Slant a valid diſpenſation. By this accident the Prince of 

fired rs Wales ſaw himſelf detained in Spain till the election of a 

2. for « new Pope. The 29th of Augiſi however was appointed 

works Heu for the celebration of the marriage, in a ſuppoſition, that 

ſilſon, _ that time there would be a Pope and a new diſpen- 
tion. | | 85 

Mean while, the reſtitution of the Palatinate was not 

talked of, or if mentioned, it was only by way of con- 

verſation, without any poſitive demand on the King of 

Spain, or his Miniſters. I have already ſhown the reaſon. 

As to the temporal articles, they were in the ſame ſtate as 

when the Prince came to Aach id, and nothing ſigned on 


either ſide; ſo that if the diſpenſation arrived before the 


29th of Auguſt, the marriage muſt have been either deſer- 
red, or ſolemnized before theſe articles were ſettled. 


Projet to But the Court of Spain was intent upon a project of 
ger reater conſequence, na mely, to endeavour to perſwade the 


to turn Pa. Prince of Wales to turn Catholick; and it is not very 


af. ſtrange, they ſhould hope to ſucceed, after what had paſſed. 
L. res, Beſides, if we may believe the Earl of Brill in the im- 


bis name, as ſoon as the diſpenſation 


MES I 
peachment he brought beſore the Parliament againſt Buck- 


ingbam, that Duke gave the Spaniards too much reaſon to 
expect this pretended converſion. And to this alone 1s to 


225 


1627, 


be aſcribed the delay of the diſpenſation. Urban VIII, yan viii, 
who was choſen the 6th of Augu/? would not have failed <v2jn r, 
to ſend it, had he not waited for this happy event, which eee 
he ſtrove to advance by his Letters to the Prince and gf vue 
Duke of Buckingham. This occaſioned at laſt the breach 9m, 
of the marriage, after having been ſo long deferred. 

I have very carefully ſearched after the real cauſe of this N 
breach, but could never meet with any tlulg ſatisfactory. C 
All agree, it was the Duke of Bucfingha that firit inſpi- he Nee 

0 8 */ h Agar + 
red the Prince, and afterwards the King with the thought, r1aye. 
but it is difficult to gueſs his motive, and what cai:ied him 
to break his firſt meaſures, and purſue a contrary courſe, 
ſo obſcurely is this point explained by the Hiſtorians. Some Rofhworth., 
ſay, the Duke rendered himſelf contemptible and odious to 5 .Fr 

, SIP: . | wlnendnn, 

the Court of Spain, by affecting to follow the French iath- g. 29. 
ions in almoſt every thing oppolite to the Spaniſh : That 
for this reaſon, foreſeeing the Infanta and the Spartards 
would. have great power at the Court of EAnzland, he 
thought they might in the end do him ſome ill- turn, and 
therefore reſolved to break off the match. Others ſay, Vin 
Olivarez, Favorite of Philip IV, reminding the Duke of All. 
his promiſe that the Prince ſhould turn Catholick, the 
Duke gave him the lye to his face, and from that time 
ſought means to retire from the Spar; Court, for fear of 
the Conde's revenge. Some ſay, the Queen of Bohemia, Du bene 


perceiving there was no likelihood of recovering the Pala- Wilen? 


tinate by this marriage, and having much more reaſon to p. 773. 


expect great advantages from a rupture between England Nuſbwortd. 
and Spain, ſent a truſty meſſenger (2) to the Duke, with © © . 02. 
certain offers, in caſe he would procure a breach. This is 

not improbable, and the Hollanders, to whom the union 

between Spain and England muſt have been prejudicial, - 
might well be concerned in the project. In fine, the 

Duke of Buckingham's greateſt Favourers pretend, the 

Duke having ſounded the King of Spain's intentions con- 

cerning the reſtitution of the Palatinate, found there was: 
nothing to be expected, and therefore reſolved to break off 

a marriage, which was intended for no other purpoſe. It 

is certain at leaſt, the King, Prince, and Duke made uſe of 

this pretence to juſtify the breach, _ | CN 
However this be, the Duke of Buckingham having ta- 7 Prince 


ken this reſolution, ſoon prevailed with the Prince to agree + ae m 
part jrom 


to it, over whom he had now a very great aſcendant. $9.in. 


There were two difficulties to be ſurmounted in the exe- 
cution of this deſign. The firſt was to obtain the King's 
conſent, The ſecond, to get the Prince out of Spain. 
The Duke muſt have been fully perſwaded of his power 
over the King, to hope to incline him at once to deſiſt 
from a deſign, he had ſo conſtantly purſued for ſeven years, 
at the very time all was concluded, and nothing wanting 
but the nuptial ceremonies. He deſpaired not however of He gets the 
ſucceeding, and therefore ſent him word, he had at laſt is n. 


ſent. 


diſcovered the King of Spain's inſincerity: That not only, Ruſpvonh. 
he had no inclination to cauſe the Palatinate to be reſtored, T. Ip 163) 


but alſo was far from having the leaſt thought of accom- Coke. 


pliſhing the marriage, and the Prince was in danger of 
being detained in Spain all his life. To ſupport what the 
Duke ſaid, the Prince himſelf writ to the King his Father, | 
telling him, He muſt now look upon his Siſter and ber Chil- Welden, 
dren, neuer | thinking more of him, and forgetting he ever f, 
had ſuch a Son. The King fell, or rather, threw himſelf p. 135. 
into this ſnare, without the leaſt reflection, and immedi- | 
ately writ to Buckingham, to bring away the Prince by all 
means. At the ſame time, he ſent ſome Ships to St. Au- 
dero in Biſcay to take them on board, | 

The firſt difficulty being overcome, means were to be Mens uſed 
deviſed to quit Spain, and not give the Court any ſuſpicion, te 


to leave 


which could not be done without wounding the Prince's Madrid, 


honour and conſcience. Happily for them, Urban VIII. w:cbout c. 


had not yet ſent the diſpenſation, nor even fixed any time 4% 40 
for it. 80 Buckingham. notified to his Catholick Majeſty 54% Cour. 
the order he had received to bring back the Prince to Ruſbworth- 
England, his return being abſolutely neceſſary to remove T. L nes, 
the Nation's jealouſy of his ſo- long ſtay in Spain. Adding, 

his departure would cauſe no conſiderable alteration, ſince 

he would leave a proxy in the hands of any perſon, his 

Majeſty ſhould pleaſe to appoint, to eſpouſe the Infanta in 

| ould come. The 

King of Spain was a little ſurprized at the Prince's deſign. 
However, as he did not deſue the Inſanta his Sitter 

ſhould go before Spring, he imagined, that after the Eſ- 

pouſals, it would be more eaſy to detain her, than if 

the Prince of Wales was actually in Spain, and  there- 


(1) 1n purſuance of this Declaration, there wis a general Pardon drawn in as full and ample 8 anner as the Papiſis themſelves could deſire : Ard two ge- 


_-_ Coramands were iſſued out, one to all Judges, Juſtices of Peace, Ir z and the other to all Biſhops, Chance!iors, a1.4 Cammiſſar 
. Ratyte againſt 'Reculants, fut to this ſome'ſt p was put, by the advice of the Lo1d-Keeper Williams. See R 


ies, not to execute any 
rib, Tom. I» $, 101. Cabala, p. 297. 


ag Aa ol — 1 into England to exete ſe Iuriſdiction over the Catholicks of that Kingdom, and a Chapel began to built at St. Fames's for 
Ata. 1, p. 81. ' , 5 > N . . a | 
(2) The EleQor Palatine's Secretary ; under pretence of defiring the Duke to be Godfather to one of the Eledtar's Children. Rufowvorth, Tom. 1. P. 102 · 
No. 54 Vol. II. Ee 4s 
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226 The HISTORY ff ENGLAND. 
1623. fore, he very readily conſented to the Prince's depar- enjoined him by the Prince bimſelf when he leſt the 
ture (1). | | a Eſcurial. But this risk was to be run, there being no 1625. «6: 
He leaves The only point therefore was to be aſſured of the cele- avoiding it, before the King was determined to a breach, 


 @ Proxy te bration of the marriage, and the King himſelf deſired to 


celebrate the he the Prince's Proxy, jointly with Prince Edward of 


arriape. 


Ruſhworth, Portugal, The Proxy was drawn by the King's Secre- 


T. l. b. 103. tary, and the Prince of Males ſigning it in the preſence of 


It is true, himſelf and the Duke had now begun to fill the 
King with doubts concerning the reſtitution of the Palz. 
tinate. Wherefore the King in his Letter of the 8th of r, 
October, writ to the Ear] of Briſtal, that he hoped to re. Lig 


— ſeveral witneſſes, left it in the hands of the Earl of Briſtol, ceive before Chri/tmaſs the agreeable news both of his Son's _ of 
with orders to deliver it to the King of Spain, ten days marriage, and Son-in-law's reſtoration (4). Though this the Pte 
Bucking- after the diſpenſation ſhould be received. This done, the was not an expreſs order to demand the Palatinate before ute. 


ham ſer» ou! Duke of Buckingham departed firft, under colour of pre- 
wilſon, paring for the Prince's reception on board the Engliſb fleet 
p. 774 at St. Andero, The Court ſaw him depart without any 

concern, or rather with a ſatisfaction equal to his impatience 

to be in a place of ſecurity. After his departure all ima- 
Mendoza's ginable honours were paid to the Prince, The King him- 
Relat, p. 7, ſelf conducted him to the Eſcurial (2), where he received 
8 and feafted him as a Prince that was to be very ſhortly his 

Brother- in- law. I ſhall not give a particular account of 
R»ſhworth, all the civilities that were ſhown him. It will ſuffice to 
T-1. p.281. ſay, that on the very day of his departure, he ſolemnly 


the eſpouſals, the Earl of Bri/?ol thought proper however e:, 
to take ſome care of an affair, ſo much neglected during 11 ba; 
the Prince's ftay in Spain, and even fince the marriage- Anal, 
articles were ſettled. He mentioned it therefore to Oliuarez _ 
and made him ingage, the Proxy ſhould not be demanded, os 
till a written promiſe was put into his hands that the 
Palatinate ſhould be reſtored. Of this he informed the. 
King in a Letter of the 23d of November, wherein he told er 
him, he hoped by Chri/tmaſs, he ſhould congratulate the . 
Prince his Son, and the Princeſs his Daughter, the one 37 
upon his marriage, the other upon the end of her ſuf. . F. 


tinate, 


uy {wore again to the artieles of the marriage, and then left ferings. 5 4 Ru anz, Car 
eve Articles the Proxy with the Earl of Briſtol, of which one of the It muſt be obſerved, the Prince of 7/ales, before he left T1. p2gy T. 1 


* Secretaries of State made an authentick act, which was 


ſigned by ſeveral witneſſes. | 
The Prince The Prince went away, loaded with honours, careſ- 
departs. ſes, preſents, and attended by feveral Lords of the 
He ſends an Court, who waited upon him to the feet (3). He was 
Order to the no ſooner come there, but he diſpatched to the Earl of 


Spain, had uſed an artifice to gain time, knowing he tif 
e Fri. 


could not break off the marriage without the King's con- Y Wa 
ſent. He had cauſed it to be inſerted in the Proxy, that C. 
it ſhould remain in force only till Chri/tmaſs, He hoped Nad, 

. p . . Worth, 
the diſpenſation would not arrive before that time, or if l. L f, 


it came but a few days before, the Proxy would be uſelef. 


2 5 „ Briſtol Mr. Edward Clarke, one of Buctingbam's creatures, And indeed, as the Earl of Briſtol was not to deliver it till 
© deliver with poſitive orders not to deliver the Proxy till ſecurity ten days after the arrival of the diſpenſation at Madrid, it 


the Pray. was given him that the Infanta, after the eſpouſals, would 
hs 3 not betake herſelf to a Cloiſter, and to ſend him word be- 
Detence of fore the delivery of the Proxy what ſecurity was offered, 


the Earlof that he might be judge himſelf, whether it was proper to 


Briſtol, in 


Rofhrh. Accept it. This was the firſt artifice uſed by the Prince 
T I. p.297. to gain time, in the fear that the diſpenſation would come, 
Coke. and the marriage be ſolemnized before the King his Father 
was determined to break it. The Earl of Briſtol not yet 
perceiving the Intent of the order he had received, was 
afraid if he ſhould ſtay to the laſt, it might be an obſtacle 
to the conſummation of the marriage. He thought proper 
therefore to take care beſore the diſpenſation ſhould arrive, 
to know what ſecurity the Court of Spain would give con- 
cerning the Prince's ſcruple. He received as ſatisfactory an 


anſwer as he could wiſh, which he conveyed to the King 


and Prince by a Letter. | | 
He arrives The Prince and Duke arrived on the 5th of O#ober at 


Was Portfmouth, and from thence poſted to Roy/fon, where the 


robably had not yet prepared all his batteries, concealin 

7 his denen. writ [kewiſe to the Earl of Briſtol the follow 
ing letter, which no doubt was to be ſeen by the King his 
Father. 6.09 FP 

Ruſhworth, | Your Letter to the King and me, concerning that doubt J 


T. 1. P. 297. made after I came from St. Laurence, hath ſo ſatisfied us 


both, that we think it fit no longer to ſlick upon it, but 

leave it to your diſcretion to take what ſecurity you ſhall think 
Hg. | | | 

: The Prince however was in danger of the diſpenſation's 

arriving at Madrid, before the Earl of Bri/tol ſhould have 

received a poſitive order not to deliver the Proxy, ſince in 

that caſe, he would have been forced to execute what was 


the tenth day was after Chriſi maſi-Day, the Proxy would 
be of no force, by virtue of the inſerted clauſe. But this 
precaution was not ſufficient, becauſe the diſpenſation might 3 . 
happen to be at Madrid above ten days before Chriſtmaſi. wi 1 
This obliged the Prince and Duke at length to diſcover fi 1 
their minds to the King. Whether James yielded to their RT 
reaſons, or, out of an exceſſive condeſcenſion for his Son and 
Favorite, would not grieve them by a denial, he writ to 

the Earl of Briſtol the 13th of November expreſsly ordering 

him not to deliver the Proxy till after Chri/tmaſs : that is, 4 _ 
when it was no longer valid. Moreover, he enjoined him Briſa ns 
not to diſcover this order to the Court of Spain till the very iu dil 
laſt. This Letter was ſent to the Earl by three (5) ſeve. . P. 


ral meſſengers, two by land, and one by ſea, for fear of 1 pary 


accidents, It came in a critical time, for the diſpenſation . 
„I. p.11. 


arrived at Madrid the beginning of December, new Stile (6), 
and the King's Letter the 13th of November old Stile. 
Upon the receit of the diſpenſation, Philip immediately 


in Ruſhworth, King was. It ſeems they durſt not immediately diſcover ordered all the neceſſary preparations for the eſpouſals to 

| Howes. their deſign to the King about the breach of the marriage, be made (7). But when the ten days were expired, and 

| but thought fit to take ſome precautions, to render it leſs the marriage was expected to be ſolemnized, the Earl of 

i He d:fers ſtrange to him. What makes me think this, is that the Briſtol notified to him the King his Maſter's orders, not to 

| [744-18 Earl of Briſtol's Letter coming ſoon after, the King writ deliver the Proxy till after Chriſimaſi. He eaſily per- 

1 | avith > to him the 8th of October, that he was ſatisfied with the ceived the King of England's intention, ſince the Proxy 
e = ſecurity offered by the Court of Spazn. The Prince, who would then be invalid. That very day he ſent to the Earl "04 


of Briſtal to demand no more audience, and gave com- Nin. 
mand that the Infanta ſhould be no longer called the Princeſs p. 777%. 


of Wales, as ſhe had been ever ſince the arrival of the 


diſpenſation, and cauſed all preparations for the marriage to 


ceaſe. Mean while, to caſt all the blame on the King of n gb. 
England, he ſent the Earl of Briſtol on the 8th of January T. l. yagi. 


1624, a written promiſe, ſigned with his own hand, 
whereby he ingaged to cauſe the Palatinate to be reſtored 

to the Elector Palatine. This the Earl of Briſtol, in the 
following, Reign, affirmed before the Parliament in his de- 
ence, | | 

There is ſcarce an Engl Hiſtorian but what aſſures, Vn 
the want of this reſtitution was the cauſe of the breach! 
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(1) It has by ſome been wondered at, that the King of Spain ſhould be fo willing to let the Prince go, when it was in his to have kept him as 
long as he pleaſed, and make what advantage of it he had a miad to. But this point is cleared by the remark with which Spanbemius ſums up what relates 
to the Saupe affair, That never Prince was more obliged to a Siſter, than King Charles the Firſt «vas to the Queen of Bohemia; fince it was only the Con- 
fideration of ber and ber Children, wvbo were then the next Heirs after bim to the Crown of England, that prevailed wwith the Court of Spain to permit bim to 
fie England again. Welzwood, p. 28 There is to this purpoſe a pleaſant Jeſt in Coke's Reign of King James I, His Majeſty, a little after the Prinee's de- 
parture for Spain, being in one of his penſive Moods, Archy his Buffoon comes in, and tells him, he muſt change Caps with him: Why? fays the King, 
Why, who ( replies Archy ) ſent the Prince into Spain ? But what (anſwered the King,) wilt thou fay if the Prince comes back again? Why then ( 
Archy) 1 will take my Cap from thy Head, and ſend it to the King of Spain; which tis faid troubled the King fore» But his Catholick Majeſty did not 
care to do any thing that ſhould help the Elector Palatine or his Heirs to the Crown of England. Cole, p. 131. | 
(2) The £ſcurial lies about eighteen Miles from Madrid. Tis reckoned one of the moſt magitficent Structures in Fu 
eighth wonder of the world. This mighty Fabrick was built by Philip II. in the form of a Gridiron, (the Emblem and Inftrument of St, Lawrence's Man 
tyrdom, to whom it is dcd cated) the handle whereof, is the King's Palace, and the ſquare of the Gridiron is divided into twelve | ſpacious rangles, in 
which are arched Cloyſters, one above, the other below, all dedicated to religious Orders, who live like Princes rather than Briefts, wich each his Man and 
nis Mule. In the middle of the ſquare ſtands a magnificent Cathedral, to which Philip IV. added a Chapel for the Sepulchre of ſuch Kings and Queens as 
leave Ile behind them, who lye in curious Coffins of black Marble, which are placed in Arches round the Marble Wall. The Chapel is built in form of - 
the Part been. See Hilſon, p. 775. | 5 ä 
(3) The Prince departed from Madrid, September 9. and came to St. Andero the 11th. The Fleet, (ſent to convoy him over to England, and which 
contiited of eight Men of War and two Pinnaces, whereof Edward Earl of Rutland was Admiral) failed from St. Anders the 18th, and put into the Scilly 
Hands the 29th. Relat. of the Prince's Journey, p. 7.—46. Rymer's Fad, Tom. 17. p- 486, | 
(4) King James commanded the Earl of Briſtol, to procure inſtantly from the King of Spain, a punctual anſwer; and, before he delivered dhe Powers, 
or moved tus Contract, to obtain from that King, either by a publick Act, or by an anſwer under his Hand and Seal, a direct engagement for the reſtitution "hah 
of the Halatinate, and the Electoral Dignity. See Ruſpævortb, Tom. 1. p. 106, 107, ; n ; "NW | 54 4 
(5) Miſen ſays feur, Mr, Killigrew, Greſley, Weed, and Davies, p. 776. . | 
(6) in a f.etter from Sis Walter Afton to the Duke of Buckingham, it is ſaid, That the Diſpenſation came to Madrid, November 12. Cabala, p. 3+ 
(7) The King of Spain had ſent into England, Don Mendoſa de Alcorcana, to congratulate the Prince's ſafe return, and from thence he had Inſtrutions to 

and make known to all Princes ang Potentates, Allies to Spain, how near the Marriage was. When the Diſpenſation came, Bonfires were made through- 
aut all Spain; the 19th of December was  fixt for the Wedding - day, Preſents were provided for our King and Priace, the Infanta's Family was ſettled, and the 
beginning of 41a: appointed for her coming over into England, c. Wilſon, p. 776. | r 
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Book XVIII, 


of the marriage, and that the Earl of Briſſol having de- 
manded it of his Catholick Majeſty, as a condition with- 
out which the marriage could not be accompliſhed, Philip 
| coldly anſwered, The Palatinate was none of his to give, 
Ruſhworth- and the Emperor might be applied to, But this is directly 
T. I. p.296, contrary to the Earl of Briſtol's own account, who doubt- 
8 leſs knew more of this affair than any other. The Earl 
T. I. of Clarendon took care not to ſpeak like the reſt. He 
| contents himſelf with aſcribing the breach to ſome ſecret 
deſign of Buckingham. 

Thus ended the affair of the Span;jh marriage, which 
had wholly employed King James tor ſeven years. Du- 
ring all that time, he moſt earneſtly ſollicited the concluſion 
of it, and, to ſucceed, ſcrupled not to ſacrifice the inte- 
reſts of his Son-in-law, his own reputation, the religion 
he profeſſed, the good of his people, and the laws of his 
realm. But when, at laſt, it was juſt goihg to be concluded, 
he ſuddenly broke it off, for reaſons which were never yet 
clearly known. It can only be aſcribed to his weakneſs 
for his favorite. The Earl of Clarendon fays poſitively, 
the King was compelled to it by the Duke of Buckingham, 

Carendon- who, in breaking the marriage, reſumed the ſame im- 
T. I b. 46. 4“ petuoſity, he had indulged to himſelf in the debate of 
ce the journey into Spain.“ He adds, the King plainly 
c found the Prince and Duke were reſolved upon a breach, 
c with or without his approbation, and that he never for- 
gave the Duke what he had done, but retained as ſharp 
% a memory of it as his nature could contain.“ It is to be 
preſumed, the Earl of Clarendon was well acquainted with 
1 this affair, and the more, as he is not the only Writer 
9 that intimates, the King had neither the power nor the 
_ courage to withſtand the Prince and Duke, who were 
ſtrictly united, ſince their journey to Sparn (1). 


1623, 


: 1624 Mean time, for fear the Earl of Briſtal ſhould by ſome 
ama means renew a Treaty broken with ſo little reaſon, they 
7 A . cauſed him to be recalled. The King conſented the more 

IE larendon-» 


T. 5.28. readily to his return, as he ſaw no perſon in his Court 
WE Ruworth. able to give him good counſels, to free himſelf from the 
T. l. p. 113. flavery he was under, but the Earl of Briſtol, who never 
hag yielded to Buckingham's haughtineſs. This had drawn up- 
| on him the favorite's enmity to ſuch a degree, that ever 
aſter he was continually expoſed to his perſecutions, and the 
Prince's indignation, who following Buckingham's ſuggeſ- 
tions, forgot nothing to ruin him, even when he had mount- 

ed the Throne, though without being able to ſucceed. 


& 7-797" longer ruled, all his affairs were managed by them, and he 
T. I. p. 20. only executed their counſels. The King ſaw about him 
| none he could truſt, All his Officers, all his Courtiers, 
were the Duke's creatures, and the more attached to him, 

as they ſaw him ſtrictly united with the Prince. In this 
ſituation, the King ſaw no other remedy, than to ſurrender 

himſelf entirely to them, and do whatever they pleaſed, 
whether he feared an increaſe of their boldneſs by reſiſtance, 


yoke. Not only the breach of the marriage had been re- 
ſolved between them, but alſo a war with Spain, and the 


ſion to arms. Their firſt project, was to demand for this 
war a Benevolence of every Subject: nay, they made the 
King fign an order to levy it. Baker fays in his Chronicle, 
he himſelf paid fifty pounds on this occaſion. But on a 
ſudden, the King, by advice of the Prince and Buckingham, 
gave over this project, and reſolved to call a Parliament. 
That was indeed the moſt proper way to juſtify the breach 
of the Treaty with Spain, and to procure money, which 


For this inſolent Aﬀe 


(2) The Duke of Buckingham propoſed alſo the ſelling 
Williams, and accordingly laid afide» Hacker, p. 202. 


(3) The Parliament it ſeems was to meet the 12th of Febru 
May 2 in the 21ft. of James L) 


Baron, Vol. II. p. 426, Wilſn, 


24. JAMES I. 


Ruſhworth- Since the return of the Prince and Duke, the King no 


or waited for ſome favorable opportunity to throw off their 


King durſt not contradict them, notwithſtanding his aver- 


Relation of rhe Proceedings againſt the Engliſh at na, eres in 1624, and Coke, p. 141 
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not yet well known, doubted 2 to gain their affection, 1624. 
by cauſing a Parliament to be called, and declaring himſelf 

the author of this happy breach, ſo paſſionately deſired by 

all true Exgliſbmen. To compaſs his ends, he rendered ,q,.y... 
himſelf popular, and affected to careſs both the Church and p. 203. 
State-Puritans : Nay, he conſulted with [ Dr John Prefion | Coles. 
head of the Puritan Party, how the King might ſeize the“ 
Dean and Chapter Lands. Nothing could be more proper 

to procure him the love of the people, moſt of the Heere 

having rendered themſelves odious, by their zeal in main- 

taining the Prerogative Royal (2). So, the juncture being 2, Kirg 
very favorable, the Duke cauſed the King to call a Parlia- cats a Fe, 
ment, notwithſtanding his reſolution never to ſummon ano- Yee, 
ther: Nay, fuch was his power over the King, that he 

made him ſpeak to the Parliament in a manner the moſt 
repugnant to his opinions and principles, 

Mean while, the Prince and Duke had contrived another Pr ve < 
project, namely, the Prince's marriage with Henrietta Ates de- 
Maria, the King, of France's Siſter, to which his Maſeſty 5. , 
readily conſented. He was fo proud of his grandeur, that ee 
he could not think of marrying his Son to any but a Prin- Mr / 
ceſs of royal extraction, and the third Daughter of Hen- eu 
ry TV. was the only Princeſs then in Europe of that cha- p. 37. 
racter. It is very probable, the perſon ſent by the Queen Kulbworth.” 
of Bohemia to Buckingham in Spain, made him the firſt b .. 
overture of this match, and that the Duke thereupon re- 
ſolved to break the marriage, the Prince was going to con- 
ſummate with the Inſanta. However this be, the King ap- Coke. 
proving the project, Henry Rich Baron of Kenſington, was, P. 147: 
on ſome pretence, ſent to France, in order to ſound the 
Court concerning this macriage ; and before his departure, 
he was created Earl of Holland. I ſhall ſpeak preſently of Ad. pub. 
the ſucceſs of this negotiation ; but muſt firſt ſee what XVII. 532, 
paſſed in the Parliament which met the 19th of Febru- ©© 
ary (3). The King made a Speech to both Houſes fo dif- 
ferent from thoſe to the two former Parliaments, that ſuch 
oppolite expreſſions could hardly be thought to come from 
the mouth of the ſame Prince, if it was not known how 
great an aſcendant Buckingham had over him, and how ne- 
ceſſary it was to the favorite's deſigns, that the King ſhould 
talk in this manner. As the Speech is not ſo long as the 
others, the Reader perhaps will be glad to ſec it. | 


A Lords and Gentlemen, 


be 1 Have aſſembled you at this time, to impart to you a The Kirg's 
1 fecret, and matter of as great importance, as can be %% 

to my ſtate, and the ſtate of my children; wherein I voto 5 

crave your beſt and ſafeſt advice and counſel, according Aunals of 
as the Writ whereby you were aſſembled, imports, That age T 

the King would adviſe with you in matters concerning his Willan. 
ate and dignity. And as I have ever endeavoured, by Ruſhworth. 
this and the like ways, to procure and cheriſh the love of T. I. p.113. 
my people towards me, ſo I do hope, and my hope is 

exceeded by faith; for I fully now believe, that never 

any King was more beloved of his people ; whom as 

you, my Lords and Gentlemen, do here repreſent, ſo 

would I have you truly to repreſent all their loves to me; 

that in you, as in a true mirror or glaſs, I may perfectly 

„ -behold it, and not as in a falſe glaſs that repreſents it not 

dat all, or otherwiſe than it is indeed. Give me your 


free and faithful counſels in the matter I propoſe, of 


* Which you have often heard, the match of my Son : 


e wherein, as you may know, I have ſpent much time 


<«« with great colt in long Treaties, deſiring always therein 
(and not without reaſon hoping to have effected my de- 

fires) the advancement of my State and Children, and 
„the general Pegce of Chriſtendom, wherein I have al- 
ways conſtantly laboured, depending upon fair hopes 
and promiſes. At the earneſt inftance of my Son, I 
«« was contented (although it was of an extraordinary na- 
«© ture) to ſend him to proſecute his deſires in Spain; and 
<< for his more ſaſety, ſent Buckingham (in whom I ever 
«< repoſed moſt truſt of my perſon ) with him, with this 
“command, continually to be preſent with him, and never 
<< to leave him, till he had returned again ſafely unto me. 
«© Which he performed, though not with that effect in 


\ 


„ but the King that Morning miſſing Lodowick Stewart Duke of Richmong, ( created ſo 
and ſending in haſte for him, his Ducheſs goes to his Bed - Sde to wake him, and drawing the Curtain, found him dead 


e King would not adoro himſelf that day, and put off the Parliament till the 16th. and afterwards till the 19th. His 
Body was interred in Henry V HH's Chapel, and leaving no Iſſue, his Eftate = 2 | / 


ls Brother Z/me Stuart. Howes, p. 1035. Dugdale's 
| the 
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The HISTORY 
©* the buſineſs that I expected, yet not altogether without 
profit; for it taught me this point of wiſdom, Qui der- 
« fatur in generalibus, is eaſily deceived, and that Gene- 
& rality brings nothing to good ifſue ; but that before any 
«© matter can be fully finiſhed, it muſt be brought to par- 
„ ticulars: For, when, as I thought, the affair had been, 
© before their going, produced to a narrow. point, relying 
«© upon their general propoſitions, I found, when they 
came there, the matter proved to be fo raw, as if it had 
«© never been treated off; the generals giving them eaſy 
«© way to invade, and affording them means to avoid the 
effecting of any thing, (1). | 

The particulats that paſſed in the Treaty, I mean not 
© now to diſcover to you, the time being too ſhort; I re- 
fer you to Charles and Buckingham, and the Secretaries 
reports, who ſhall relate unto you all the particulars. 
And after that, Super totam materiam, I defire your beſt 
aſſiſtance to adviſe nie what is beſt and fitteſt for me to 


dae, for the good of the Commonwealth, and the ad- 
vancement of Religion, and the good of my Son, /and- 


„ my Grandchildren of the Palatinate. And of our 
« eftate, I know you cannot but be ſenſible, conſidering 
«© that your welfare conſiſts in ours, and you ſhall be ſure 
„to have your ſhare in what miſery ſhall befal us: And 
© therefore JI need to urge no other argument to you in 
„this behalf, in offering me your wiſeſt and ſureſt counſel 
© and furtherance, And ] afſure you in the faith of a 
4 Chriſtian King, that it is res zntegra, preſented unto 


* you, and that I ſtand not bound, nor either way en- 


*© gaged, but remain free to follow what ſhall be beſt ad- 


: © viſed. 


L To plant is not ſufficient, unleſs like good gardeners, 
& you pluck up the weeds that will choak your labours : 
And the greateſt weeds among you are jealouſies, root 
ce them out. For my actions, I dare avow them before 


God; but jealouſies are of a ſtrange depth. I am the 


husband, and you the wiſe, and it is ſubject to the wife 
& to be jealous of her husband: Let this be far from you. 
« can truly ſay, and will avouch it before the ſeat of 
“ God and Angels, that never King governed with a 
< purer, ſincerer, and more uncorrupt heart, than I have 
done, far from all will and meaning of the leaſt error 
or imperfection of my Reign. 


It hath been talked of my remiſſneſs in maintenance 


« of Religion, and ſuſpicion of a Toleration : But as God 
* ſhall judge me, I never thought nor meant, nor ever in 


word expreſſed any thing that favoured of it (2). It is 


6 true, that at times, for reaſons beſt known to my ſelf, 
I did not fo fully put thoſe Laws in execution, but did 


wink and connive at ſome things, which might have 
_ « hindered more weighty affairs; but I never in all my 


“ Treaties ever agreed to any thing to the overthrow and 


% diſagreeing of thoſe Laws, but had in all a chief pre- 


e“ ſervation of that truth which I have ever profeſſed : 
«© And as in that reſpe& I have a charitable conceit of you, 


I would have you have the like of me alſo, in which I 


did not tranſgreſs: For it is a good horſeman's part, 
«© not always to uſe his ſpurs, and keep ftrait. the reins, 
c but ſometime to uſe the ſpurs, and ſuffer the reins more 
c remiſs; ſo it is the part of a wiſe King, and my age 
«© and experience in Government hath informed me, ſome- 
<« time to quicken the Laws with ſtreight executions, and 
cc at other times, upon juſt occaſions, to be more remiſs. 
« And I would alſo remove from your thoughts all jea- 
<« louſies, that I might or ever did queſtion or infringe any 
of your Jawful Liberties or Privileges ; but I proteſt be- 
fore God, I ever intended you ſhould enjoy the fulneſs 
of all thoſe that former times give good warrant and 
© teſtimony of, which, if need be, I will enlarge and 
« amplity. | | : 
„Therefore I would have you, as I have in this place 
„ heretofore told you, as St. Paul did Timothy, avoid ge- 
“ nealogies and curious queſtions, and nice querks and 
« jerks of Law, and idle innovations; and if you miniſter 
« me no juſt occaſion, I never yet was, nor ever ſhall be 
curious or captious to quarrel with you: But I deſire 
«© you to avoid all doubts and hindrances, and to compoſe 
« your ſelves ſpeedily and quietly to this weighty affair I 


have propoſed ; for that I have found already, delays 


have proved dangerous, and have bred diſtraction of this 
„ buſineſs; and I would not have you by other occaſions 
eto neglect or protract it. God is my judge, I ſpeak it 


as a: Chriſtian King, never any wayfaring man, that 


vas in the deſerts of Arabia, and in danger of death for 
want of water to quench his thirſt, more deſired water, 
«© than ] thirſt and deſire the good and comfortable ſucceſs 
of this Parliament, and blefling of your Councils, that 


(rt) All this can relate only to the Palatinate, for the Treaty of Marriage was really concluded before the Prince's Voyage to Sfain. Rapin. ir Wks . 
(2) Thc Archb:ſhop's Letter to the King, and the Council's Declaration to the Spaniſh Ambaſſ=dars, not to mention che Marriage Articles, pvv (x. 

private, evidently ſhow the contrary. But the King had this hole to creep out at here, 

for the Catholicks, only as a Suſpenſion of the Penalties, and not as a real Toleration. Rapin, | 
(3) The Duke's whale Narcation will be inſerted in this Volume, at the end of Book XIX. 


the marriage and Palatinate. 


of ENGLAND. Vol. II. 


< the good iſſue of this may expiate and acquit the fruit- 
e leſs iſſue of the former. And I pray God, your coun- 
*© ſels may advance Religion, and the publick weal, and 
the good of me and my children.” | 


1624. 


This Speech like the reſt made by the King to his Par- His 8, ; 
liament, was liable to many cenſures which reflete) gn te tp 
his ſincerity. It could not be conceived that he really be. Ole. 
lieved he was more beloved by his people than any of his 
Predeceſſors, fince no King hath fo frequently quarteiled 
with his Parliament, which ſurely is no proper way to gain 
the People's affection. Thoſe who were acquainted with 
the ſtate of affairs, thought it very ſtrange, the King 
ſhould tell the Parliament, that at the Prince's arrival in 
Spain, the affair was ſo raw as if it had been never treated 
of, ſince he had already ſigned the marriage-articles, and 
as to the Palatinate, would not have it mentioned befote 
the marriage was accompliſhed, The ſame perſons could 
not forbear wondring, he ſhould take God to witneſs, he 
never ſo much as thought or intended to grant a tolera- 
tion to the Papiſts, ſince it was one of the ſecret articles 
of the marriage, and ſince without being informed of ſuch 
an article, it was eaſy to perceive, Philip gave his Siſter to 
the Prince of Wales, ſolely with that view. In fine, 
ſome malicious perſons obſerved, that when the King ſaid, 
he never intended to invade the people's liberties, the ſi- 
mile might very juſtly be applied to him, which himſelf 
had uſed on another occaſion, of the perſon who took a 
man's purſe, aſſuring him he had no delign to rob him. 

A few days after the King had delivered his Speech, dickies 
the two Houſes rcfolving upon a conference, to examine Mi th 
the affair recommended by the King, the Prince and Fend 
Buckingham came and informed them of all particu- 15 4 
lars. After the Prince had ſaid a few words, the Duke of i, Me. 
of Buckingham began and made a long Speech, which . 
he divided into fix heads, under colour of more clearly #4 * 
explaining the affair, but in reality to confound it, and XVII. 56. 
conceal the mutual coherence of the particulars he was Ge. 
to relate. Under the firſt head, he ſet forth the mo- Ar 
tives of the Prince's journey to Spain. In the ſecond, Arne, 


he ſpoke of the Treaty of the marriage apart by it- b. 59, 8 


ſelf. In the third, he joined together the two affairs of 
In the fourth, he declared 
the reaſons of the Prince's return. In the fiſth, he in- 
formed the Parliament of his Majeſty's ſubſequent proceed- 
ings in the affairs of the marriage and Palatinate ſince the 
Prince's return. In the ſixth and laſt, he ſtated the queſ- 
tion, wherein both Houſes were to offer to his Majeſly 
their advice and Council, Whilſt he was ſpeaking, he Waldes. 
turned, at the end of every point, to the Prince, asking p. 163 
him whether what he was ſaying was not true, to which 
the Prince did not fail to anſwer, Yes, it is true, or to 
the like effect. The intent of this whole Speech was to 
ſhow, the King had been unadviſedly ingaged in the treaty 
of the marriage, by the falſe hopes given him by the Earl 
of Briſtol : That the Court of Spain never intended this 


marriage, much leſs the reſtitution of the Palatinate, tho 


the Earl of Briſtol aſſured the contrary : That the Prince 
had been ill uſed in Spain, and much preſſed to turn Catho- 
lick: In a word, he intimated that the Earl of Briſtal was 
only to blame, who had abuſed his Majeſty's. conhdence. 


Nothing is more eaſy than to accuſe an abſent perſon. It Rane, 


is only concealing what makes for him, giving an ill turn hit 9+ 
to his moſt innocent actions, aggravating the faults he may 
have committed, and loading him with crimes he is not 
guilty of. This is preciſely what the Duke of Bucking- 
ham did in reſpect of the Earl of Briſtul, with the Prince's 
approbation and aid (3). This is ſo true, that two years Ruſhworth- 
alter, the Prince being in the throne, and having himſelf hip 9g 
accuſed ithe Earl of high treaſon, the Earl in his defence 
to the Parliament, gave a quite different narrative of the 


Spaniſh negotiation from that of the Duke of Buckingham. 


He proved what be ſaid by unexceptionable Papers, and 
defied the Duke to anſwer them. He not only affirmed, Ib. p. 246- 
that the Duke's whole narration was falſe, but alſo im- 
peached him in form, and gave in his impeachment to the 
Houſe of Lords, which remained unanſwered. This 1s 
ſufficient to ſhow the falſeneſs of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham's narrative. So, I think it - needleſs to enlarge an) 
more upon this ſubject. WEL | 

The Duke of Buckingham's Speech was received how- tg o 
ever with applauſe, for ſeveral reaſons, Firſt, He had f , 


made a party in the two Houſes, Secondly, He had pre- Dute 


5 | 5 ; Wilon- 
vented the conſummation of the marriage in Hain, which 5 —4 
was very grateſul to the Nation and Parliament. , 
third place, he had brought home the Prince, contrary I. Lo! 


; 1 ls, 
to all expectation, and ſo removed the juſt fears of the ge 


at he conſidered what he had done, 2nd what be intended to 43 
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Book XVIII. 


Engliſh. Finally, the Duke of Buckingham's narrative be- 
ing atteſted by the Prince himſelf, it could not be thought 
falſe. As the publick was not informed of the ſecret cir- 
cumſtances of the negotiation, it is no wonder the Parlia- 
ment ſhould believe what they were told by the King, 
Prince and Duke. But afterwards, when all was diſco- 
vered, people were of another ſentiment. 


; Ne Spaniſh The Spaniſh Ambaſſador being informed of what paſſed 
Unlolſado, at the conference between the two Houſes, demanded an 
erfin- audience of the King, and boldly complained, that the 


Ieh . Duke had reflected on the King of Spain's honour (1). 


Annals, Adding, if a ſubject of his Maſter had ſpoken thus of the 
rz. King of England, it would coſt him his head. Probably, 


T3 


the Ambaſſador hath been miſ-informed, ſince the Duke had 
not uſed any offenſive expreſſions againſt the King of Spain. 
He had only inſinuated, that Philip's intention was always 


© .;. »..;z. to amuſe the King and Prince. As the Duke of Bucking- 
went rakes ham was now the Parliament's Favorite, as well as the 
= Ky" King's and Prince's, both Houſes openly took his part, and 
0 eiu preſented an addreſs to his Majeſty, declaring, the Duke had 
= 7.1. p. 126. ſaid nothing which could give offence to the King of Spain, 


and thanked the Duke for his faithful relation atteſted by 


| {2 mid. p. 127. the Prince. The King was fo pleaſed with this addreſs, 


that he went and thanked the two Houſes in a Speech, 
where he forgot not to proclaim the praiſes of his Favo- 

| rite, He ſaid, he could not doubt the truth of his narra- 
tive, becauſe he made the ſame to himſelf at his return 
from Spain. But the King muſt have been wiltully 
blind not to ſee the falſeneſs of the Duke's relation, or 
been ſtrangely kept under by the Favorite, if he was 
made to atteſt before the Parliament what he knew to be 
falſe, 


| 5 7. Parla-. The Parliament was extremely pleaſed to ſee the Eing 
ent adviſes diſpoſed to break the Spaniſh match, not knowing, or 


be King 
4 $1 break the 


Hm put upon the King of Spain. But the King having at- 


” ſeigning not to know, it was really broken, by the affront 


= lah. firmed, it was yet Res integra, the two Houſes could not 


Wildon. 
. 6] P- 780. 


ſay other wife. So forgetting all former occaſions of diſ- 


] H Annals, Content, and applying themſelves wholly to the affair pro- 
= 7-9 poſed by the King, they jointly preſented an addreſs to 


, = 2 his Majeſty, to adviſe him to diſcontinue the Treaty, be- 


gun with Spain, as well for the reſtitution of the Palatinate 
as for the marriage. They grounded their advice upon 
four principal reaſons ; the firſt was, that in the beginning 
of the Treaty, the Spaniards inſiſted only upon Liberty 
of Conſcience to the Infanta and her Family, with the 

free exerciſe of their Religion. But that aſterwards, taking 
advantage of the Prince's being in their power, they im- 
portuned a general Toleration, contrary to the uſage of other 
Catholick Princes in the like Treaties. That beſides, the 
Popiſh Faction had increaſed to ſuch a degree, during the 
negotiation, that there was no way to ſuppreſs them as 
long as the Treaty continued. 


The ſecond reaſon was, that, during the Treaty, the 


Proteſtant Party in Germany was oppreſſed, and the Pala- 


zinate invaded : that the Spaniards had deluded the King, 


and offered indignity to the Prince, by importuning him 
to change his Religion, contrary to the law of hoſpitality 
and the Privilege of Princes. 15 . 
The third was grounded upon the inſincerity of the 
Spaniards, as well in the former overture of marriage for the 


late Prince Henry as in this; upon the ſcornful propoſition 


made to the King, of the Prince's turning Catholick; and 
upon the deceit uſed in the Treaty of Bruſſels, the ſole end 
whereof was to cauſe Heidelberg to be taken. 


Laſtly, The Parliament added as a fourth reaſon, the 


tranſlation of the Electorate to the Duke of Bavaria; the 

King of Spain's letter to Cond? Olivarez, with the Cond?'s 

anſwer, which plainly imported, that the Spaniards never 

intended to accomplith the marriage ; the ſhift deviſed by 

7 J 1555 of Divines, to ſend home the Prince without the 
ady. | 


Th- Kirg All theſe reaſons were ſo many indirect reproaches to 
cofens es the the King for ſuffering himſelf to be ſo long amuſed. But 
e gp and his Majeſty, feigning not to perceive it, came to the Par- 
Miry, liament, and made a Speech to ſhew he could not break 
Sa worth, off the Treaties, without knowing how to maintain the 
Aral 9 war which would unavoidably follow, fince the Palatinate 
7. 94. Was to be recovered by arms. He declared therefore, if 


they thought proper to ingage in a war with Spain, he 


would readily conſent, the ſupply to be granted ſhould be 


managed by commiſhoners appointed by the Parliament. 
Moreover, he promiſed the two Houſes, he would not 
make a Peace without their advice. He concluded with 
ſaying: I am ſo defiraus to forget all rents in former Par- 
liaments, that it ſhall not be my default, if I am not in love 
with Parliaments, and call them often, and * to end my 

Ve in that entercourſe between me and my People, for the 
making of god Laws, reforming of ſuch abuſes as I cannot 


(1) And demanded his Head for fatisfaftion- Ruſbworth. Tom. I. p 126. 
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be well informed of but in Parliament, and maintaining the 1624. 
good Government of the Commonwealth, 

How different is this Speech from thoſe the King made to 7% A ith 
the former Parliaments ! But the King's thoughts are not 1 * 
ſo viſible in theſe expreſſions as the Duke of Buckingham's Wilin. 
policy, who, aſter breaking the Prince's marriage, had a Rows 1 
mind to puſh his point, and proclaim war with Spain. To T. I. ,. 12, 


T. I. p. 135, 
ſucceed, a Parliament muſt be called, and to gain their af- Annals 
fection, the King mult talk after this manner. | p. 97. 


Some days aſter, the Commons preſented an addreſs to 
the King, offering to grant him three entire Subſidies, and 
three Fifteenths, upon his publick declaration for diſſolving 
the Treaties of the marriage and the Palatinate, But they 
took him at his word, concerning his offer that the money 
ſhould be diſpoſed of by Commiſſioners of their own chu- 
ſing. The King thanked them for their affectionate ex- 
preflions, and told them, he was reſolved for the future 
ſolely to confide in his Parliament. After which, he diſ- Wilton. 
patched a meſlenger to the Court of Spain, with his laſt 13 
reſolution to break off the Treaty. But upon notice that 7 ie 
a [ſharp] Petition againſt the Popiſh Recuſants framed by 777 
the Commons, was going to be preſented to him, he writ 7 


8 ; x Recuſants, 
the following Letter [with his own hand] to Secretary eg a ths 
Conway, Co (1! ier XC ba 

1s going te 
Spain. 


I Doubt not but you have heard what a flinging Petition &vril 3. 

L againſt the Papiſis the Lower- Houſe have ſent to the Mb ng 
Higher- Houſe this day, that they may jointly of cop it unto 1 
me. You know my firm reſolution, not to make this a war of b. 100. 
Religion; and ſeeing 1 would be loth to be Cony-catched by pgs 
my People, I pray you ſtay the poſt that is going to Spain, till © pat 
1 meet with my Son, wha will be here to morrow morning : 

Do it upon pretext of ſome more Letters ye are to ſend by bim; 

and if he ſhould be gone, haſten after him to ſtay him upon 

ſome ſuch pretext ; and let none living know of this, as you 

lode me. And before two in the afternoon to morrow, you 


ſhall without fail hear from me. Farewel, 


Probably, the King imagined, the Parliament in this- 
Petition would have demanded things he had no intention 
to grant. And therefore, for fear of being forced to diſ- 
ſolve the Parliament, he would not haſten the rupture with 
Spain, But afterwards, being told the Petition (2) con- 
tained nothing of what he dreaded, he ſuffered the meſ- | 
ſenger to depart. As ſoon as the People knew the breach 73 Pal. 
with Spain was reſolved, the whole City of London ſhone ©: great 
with bonfires, which denoted the publick diſlike of the ch the 
Spaniſh match, and the danger to which Religion had been 1arriage. 
expoſed. It was not yet known, that another and no leſs Coke. 
dangerous marriage was now treating in France, 
| The Petition, preſented to his Majeſty by both Houſes, 
contained the ſeven following articles : | 


1. That all Jeſuits and Seminary Prieſts may be com- e Pian 
** manded forthwith to depart out of the Realm, and not 9 #5 Hu 
* to return or come hither again, upon peril of the ſevereſt Rum 
<« penalty of the Laws now in force againft them. I. I. P. 141. 

II. That his Majeſty would be pleaſed to give charge Nen | 
<< to the Juſtices of the Peace, that they take from all —— * 
** Popiſh Recuſants all ſuch armour, gun- powder and mu- P. 100. 
** nition of any kind, as any of them haye. 
III. That all Popiſh Recuſants be commanded forth- 

<< with to retire themſelves from or about London, to their 

<< ſeveral dwellings, or places by the Laws appointed, and 

<< there to remain confined within five miles of their dwel- 
ling: places: And for that purpoſe to diſcharge all by-paſt 
Licences granted unto them; and that they preſume 

* not any time thereafter to repair to London, or within 

<© ten miles of London, or to the King's Court, or to the 

% Prince's Court whereſoever, _. 5 
IV. That his Majeſty would forbid and reſtrain the 
great reſort of his own Subjects, for the hearing of Maſs, 

< to the houſes. of foreign Ambaſſadors, | 

V. That his Majeſty would be pleaſed to diſcharge 

6 Popiſh Recuſants from thoſe places of truſt, [as Lords 

«© Lieutenants, + Juſtices of Peace, &c.] by which they 

*© have that power in the Country where they live as is 

** not fit to be put into the hands of perſons ſo af- 

<< fected, | | | 

VI. That his Majeſty would be pleaſed generally to 

put the Laws in due execution br Popiſh Recuſants; 

*© and that all his Judges, Juſtices, &c. may be command- 

ed to do their Duty therein. | STI 
VII. That ſeeing they were happily delivered from 

„that danger which the Treaties with Spain would cer- 
<'tainly have drawn upon England, his Majeſty would be 

<< pleaſed to engage his royal word, that upon no occaſion 

of marriage or Treaty, or other requeſt in that behalf 


from any foreign Prince or States whatſoever, he will 


” 


1 The fiinging Petition, which was framed by the Commons, and ſent to the Lords, was afterwards reduced to another form, and preſented to the Kings 


his which follows here ſeems to be an Extract 
No. 55. Vol. II. 


of the firſt before it was reduced, the other being reduced to two Petitions. See W! 1{fon, b. 734 | 
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The King's 
Anſwer, 
Ruſh worth, 
T. I. p. 143. 
Wilſon. 
Annals of 
Fames I, 

y. 101. 


cc 


The HIS TORY 


take off, or flacken the execution of the Laws againſt 


the Popiſh Recuſants(1).” 


To which Petition his Majeſty returned this anſwer, 


- 


My Lords and Gentlemen of bath Houſes, 


cc I Cannot but commend your zeal in offering this Peti- 


tion to me; yet on the other ſide, I cannot but hold 


e myſelf unfortunate, that I ſhould be thought to need a 
<« ſpur to do that which my conſcience and duty binds me 
« unto. What Religion Jam of, my books do declare, 
« my profeſſion and behaviour doth ſhew ; and J hope in 
« (God I ſhall never live to be thought otherwiſe ; ſurely 
« ſhall never deſerve it; and for my part, I wiſh it may 
e he written in Marble, and remain to poſterity as a 
“ mark upon me, when I ſhall ſwerve from my Religion; 


« for he that doth diſſemble with God, is not to be truſted | 


„ with men. 


„My Lords, for my part I proteſt before God, that 


«© my heart hath bled when I have heard of the encreaſe 
< of Popery; God is my Judge, it hath been ſuch a great 
grief to me, that it hath been as thorns in my eyes, and 
<« pricks in my ſides; and ſo far have I been, and ſhall 


— A 
A 


be from turning another way. And, my Lords and 
Gentlemen, you ſhall be my Confeſſors, that one way 


< or other it hath been my deſire to hinder the growth 
<« of Popery ; and I could not be an honeſt man if I ſhould 
have done otherwiſe. And this I may ſay further, that 
<« if I be not a Martyr, Iam ſure I am a Confeſſor; and 
< in ſome ſenſe I may be called a martyr, as in the Scrip- 
< ture Iſaac was perſecuted by 1hmael by mocking words: 
<« for never King ſuffered more ill Tongues than I have 
<« done, and I am ſure for no cauſe; yet I have been far 
from perſecution ; for I have ever thought that no way 
© more encreaſed any Religion than perſecution, accord- 
<« ing to that ſaying, Sanguis Martyrum ęſt ſemen eccleſie. 


« Now, my Lords and Gentlemen, for your Petition, 


I will not only grant the ſubſtance of what you crave, 


but add ſomewhat more of my own; for the two Trea- 


<< ties being already annulled, (as I have declared them 
ce to be) it neceſſarily follows of itſelf, that which you de- 
<< fire, and therefore it needs no more; but that I do de- 


\ A A 
W . 


. 
FDP 


ad 
* 


* 
- 


clare by Proclamation, (which Jam ready to do) that 


be as you deſire by our Proclamation, to be out of all 
my dominions ; for a Proclamation here extends but to 
this Kingdom, | . 
This I will do and more, I will command all my 
Judges when they go their circuits to keep the ſame 
courſes, for putting all the Laws in execution againſt 
Recuſants, as they were wont to do before theſe T rea- 
ties, for the Laws are ſtill in force, and were never diſ- 
penſed with by me: God is my judge, they were never 
ſo intended by me, but as I told you in the beginning of 
the Parliament, you muſt give me leave, as a good 
horſeman, ſometimes to uſe the reins, and not always 
to uſe the ſpurs: So now there needs nothing but my 
Declaration for the diſarming of them; that is ready 


and more, I will take order for the ſhameful diſorder of 
the reſorting of my ſubjects to all foreign Ambaſſadors ; 
for this I will adviſe with my Council how it may be 
beſt reformed. It is true, that the houſes of Ambaſſa- 
dors are privileged places ; and though they cannot take 
them out of their houſes, yet the Lord Mayor, and Mr. 
Recorder of London, may take ſome of them as they 
come from thence, and make them examples: Another 


Point I will add concerning the education of their chil- 


dren, of which I have had a principal care, as the Lord 


of Canterbury, and the Biſhop of Vincheſter, and other 


Lords of my Council can bear me witneſs, with whom 
I have adviſed about this buſineſs ; for in good faith it is 
a ſhame, their children ſhould be bred here as if they 
were at Rome. So I do grant not only your deſire, but 
more. I am ſorry I was not the firſt mover of it to 
you but had you not done it, I would have done it my 
elf. 

** Now for the ſecond part of your Petition, you have 
here given me the beſt advice in the world; for it is 
againſt the rule of wiſdom, that a King ſhould ſuffer 
any of his Subjects to tranſgreſs the Laws, by the in- 
terceſſion of other Princes; and therefore aſſure your 
ſelves, that (by the Grace of God) I will be careful 
that no ſuch conditions be ſoiſted in upon any other 
Treaty whatſoever; for it is fit my ſubjects ſhould ſtand 
and fall to their own Laws.” 6.0 


all Jeſuits and Prieſts do depart by a day; but it cannot 


cc 


done by the Laws, and ſhall be done as you deſired: 


ef ENGLAND. 


What a happy harmony is here between the King and 6 
his Parliament! Nothing can be more affable, more obliging "924, 
than this anſwer, and the free and eaſy manner wherewith 
he came into the meaſures of the two Houſes, To render 
their happineſs complete, nothing was wanting,. but the 
performance of the King's promiſes, which, how carefully 


Vol. II. 


removed from London and the Court, and diſcharged from F, 
all places of truſt, Had he conſented to theſe two requeſts, / 
the face of the Court would have been entirely changed, 15 
The Duke of Buckingham's mother, who, by her Son's 1 5 
means, diſpoſed of all the Offices, muſt have been removed. 

His Ducheſs would alſo have been of this number, as well 

as one of the Secretaries of State, with many others who 

had conſiderable places at Court, and in the Country (2). 

The King's ſilence on this head, cauſed the Parliament to 

draw a liſt of fifty ſeven popiſh Lords and Knights, who 

were in publick Offices, and preſent it to the King. But 

it does not appear that he took much notice of it. As it 
nearly concerned the Duke of Buckingham, very probably, 

he hindered the King from giving the Parliament any ſa- 
tisfaction in this point, and the Houſes did not much in- 

ſiſt upon it, that they might not too openly offend a Lord, 
whoſe credit was ſo great both with the King and Prince. 

But though no Engliſpman dared to attack the favorite 35, 5% 
directly, a foreigner however undertook to ruin him in the Anbei 
King's favour, namely, the Marquiſs of Inoioſa the Spaniſh Beth n. 
Ambaſſador, who being enraged at the unworthy manner Balu 
of the Duke's breaking off the marriage, burned with de- 1 "2 
fire to rm, 1 the King his Maſter and the Infanta, One gd. 
day, as the King had few about him, he took an oppor- 5 eps 
tunity to give him a Paper, with a wink to conceal it. 
The King put it into his pocket, and withdrew to his 
cloſet to read it. He was exceedingly ſurprized to ſee the 
following particulars. | | 


1. That he was kept from all faithful ſervants, that cht. 

*© would inform him, by the Miniſters of the Prince and Rufwors, 

Duke, and was a priſoner as much as King Fobn of Tt 

* France in England, or King Francis at Madrid, and Ne 

could not be ſpoken with, but before ſuch as watched Cabal. 

him. . | | 19 

II. That there was a ſtrong and violent machination 

in hand, which had turned the Prince, a moſt obedi- 

ent Son, to a quite contrary courſe to his Majeſty's in- 
tentions. 5 | 

III. That the Counſel began laſt ſummer at Madrid, 

but was lately reſolved on in England, to reſtrain his 
Majeſty from the exerciſe of the Government of his 

Kingdoms; and that the Prince and Duke had deſigned 

„ ſuch Commiſſioners under themſelves, as ſhould intend 

great affairs, and the publick good. WOT: 
„IV. That this ſhould be effected by * 2 

war, and keeping ſome companies on foot in this Land, 

*© whereby to conſtrain his Majeſty to yield to any thing, 

© chiefly being brought into ſtraits for want of monies to 
pay the Soldiers. „ | 

„ V. That the Prince and Duke's encloſing his Ma- 

jeſty from the ſaid Ambaſladors, and others of his own 
loyal People, that they might not come near him in pri- 
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„vate, did argue in them a fear and diſtruſt of a good 


© conſcience. | ET Lo war uh 
« VI, That the emiſſaries of the Duke had brought his 
« Majeſty into contempt with the potent men of this 


Realm, traducing him for flothful and unactive, for ad- 


<« dition to an inglorious Peace, while the inheritance of 
< his Daughter and her Children is in the hands of his foes; 
and this appeared by a Letter which the Duke had writ 
into Holland, and they had intercepted, : 

« VII. That his Majeſty's honour, nay, his Crown 
and Safety, did depend upon a ſudden diſſolution of the 
„ Parliament,” ©: | 2 5 7 

« VIII. They loaded the Duke with ſundry miſde- 


„ meanors in Spain, and his violent oppolition to the 


match. 

IX. That the Duke had divulged the King's ſecrets, 
<« and the cloſe deſigns between his Majeſty and their 
<« maſter K ing Philip, about the States of Holland, and 
« their Provinces, and laboured to put his Majeſty out of 
< the good opinion of the Hollanders. . 
KX. That the Duke was guilty of moſt corrupt deal- 
6 ing with the Ambaſſadors of divers Princes. 

XI. That all theſe things were carried on in the 
<« Parliament with an head-ſtrong violence, and that the 


(1) This Petition, after it was reduced to another form, and fo preſented to his Majeſty, conſiſted only of two Articles, which were much the ſame with the 
three firſt and the laſt of theſe. | . 
(2) This Obſervation is built upon our Author's miſtake, in imagining the Petition containing the ſeven Articles, was preſented to the King; wheres Soda 


new modelled, and the IIId. and Vth. Articles left out. 80 it is no wonder the Ring ſhould not take notice of them in his Speech, The Petition, 1 7 * 
preſented to the King, is to be ſeen in Wilſon, p. 784. mw | 18 8 
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Book XVIII. 


« Duke was the cauſe df it, who courted them only 
« that, were of troubled humours. 

« XII. That ſuch bitterneſs and ignominies were vent- 
« ed in Parliament againſt the King of Spain, as were 
« againſt all good manners and honour of the Eng/yjþ 
«© Nation. 

XIII. That the Puritans (of whom the Duke was 
ce head) did wiſh they could bring it about, that the 
« Succeſſion of the Kingdom might come to the Prince 
« Palatine and his Children, in right of the Lady Eli- 
« zabeth.” 

In a Poſtſcript, the Paper prayed the King, That the 
Secretary to the Marquiſs Inoigſa, might be brought to the 
King, when the Prince and Duke were ſitting in the 
Lords Houſe, to ſatisfy ſuch doubts as the King might 


raiſe, 


Ne King The King talked with the Secretary, and diſcourſed 
vera; likewiſe in private with Padre Maeſtro a Spaniſh Jeſuit. It 
og ::a/t is not known what theſe men told him (1); but the King 
che Prince vas perceived, after theſe converſations, to grow very me- 
8 8 lancholy, and his temper to be entirely altered. He at- 

ſected, in ſpeaking to the Prince and Duke, to uſe broken 

and myſterious expreſſions, which ſhewed that ſomething 


Tie Duke is lay heavy upon his mind (2). At laſt, the King going one 


upon the 


7": + day to Windſor, and taking Coach at St. Zames's, ordered 


jr; dad. the Duke (3), on ſome flight pretence, to ſtay behind. 
Hacket, Then the Duke no longer doubting his diſgrace, beſought 
1 0 him for God's ſake, to tell him what was laid to his charge. 
Coke: The King only anſwered, he was the unhappieſt man alive, 


Weldon. to be forſaken of thoſe who were moſt dear to him (4), and 


P 1532+ taking the Prince his Son with him, left Buckingham at 


London. The Duke retired to his own houſe, overwhelmed 
with grief, and thinking himſelf irrecoverably ruined. But 
by the advice of the Lord-Keeper Williams, he went im- 
mediately to Windſor, where he found means to remove the 
King's ſuſpicions. At leaſt, the King feigned to be cured 
Ile gets H of them. But the Earl of Clarendon confirms in his Hi- 
8 ſtory, what is aſſured by others, that the Duke had entirely 
loſt the King's favour. Mean while, Fames was naturally 
ſo timorous, that, inſtead of freeing himſelf from a favo- 
rite, whom he might eaſily have diſcarded, he gave himſelf 
up more and more to him, ſo apprehenſive was he of his 
union with the Prince. He impatiently expected the Earl 
of Bri/tal's arrival, to uſe his advice: but means were found 
to prevent him from declaring his mind to him, and even 
of ſpeaking to him. | | 
The Prince Before the Parliament broke up, the King received a 
_ 2 freſh mortification from the Prince and Duke. Whilſt 
Jrer/urer to they were in Spain, Lionel Cranfield, Lord-Treaſurer, 


0 5 lately created Earl of Middleſex, having the courage to re- 


bus King, fuſe them ſometimes the exorbitant ſums they demanded, | 


Wiiſon. they reſolved to ruin him at their return. They made uſe 
p. 757- for that purpoſe of their credit with the Parliament, and 


Clarendon. 


T. I. p. 19, Cauſed him to be accuſed by their creatures, of miſmanage- 


20, ment in the diſcharge of his office. The King knowing 


key ow this came from them, deſired them for God's ſake, to uſe 


Howes, their intereſt with the two Houſes to drop the impeach- 


Coke, ment : but they remained inflexible and unmoved at all 


the King's intreaties. So the Lord-Treaſurer was con- 

demned in a Fine of fifty thouſand pounds, and declared 
uncapable of ever ſitting in the Houſe of Peers. All the 
Hiſtorians agree, he did not deſerve ſo rigorous a treat- 

Weldon, ment. But the Duke, who had raiſed him from the 
duſt, had a mind to ſhew he was powerful enough to re- 
Aduce him to his primitive ſtate, for an example to all who 

hs King 's ſhould dare to reſiſt him. Afﬀeer this, it muſt not be 
7: 9. thought ſtrange, if the King, when he ſpoke to this Par- 
«:4 Dake, liament, appeared ſo different from what he was with reſ- 
pect to the two former. Not that he had changed his ſen- 

timents and maxims, but durſt not do any thing without 

the direction of the Prince and Duke, who had formed 

T. 1. p. 19. projects to which a Parliament was neceſſary. The Earl 
el Edit of Clarendon affirms, the King was extremely ſurprired in 
the beginning of this Parliament, when he was informed 

of the contents of the Duke of Buckinghar!s narration, 
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concerning the Treaty of marriage : a narration, ſays that 1624. 
famous Hiſtorian, which, for the moſt part, the King 
himſelf knew to be untrue, Mean while, he had the 
weakneſs, as I ſaid, to atteſt the truth of it, and to aſſure, 

the Duke had ſaid the ſame things to him. There cannot 

be a clearer evidence of his ſubjection to the Prince and 
Favorite. 

Here is alſo another remarkable proof of the King's II 7+ +4 
weakneſs or fears. He ſaw no remedy but in the Earl of | 7" 
Briſtol's counſels, whoſe return he impatiently expected. hu 
And yet, no ſooner was this Lord arrived in England, but „e 
the King was conſtrained to ſend him expreſs orders at 1 ag 
Dover, not to come to Court, but remain at his own Wilen. 
houſe till he had anſwered certain queſtions, which ſhould 
be put to him by ſome of the Council. The Parliament May 29. 
being prorogued ſhortly after, the Earl frequently writ to 
the King, to deſire he might be examined. The King 
wiſhed it; but it was not the Prince's or Buckingham!'s in- 
tereſt, who till found freſh excuſes to defer the examina- 
tion. The Earl was however examined at laſt, after much The Far! 
ſollicitation, and returned ſuch anſwers, that his examiners „ ee 5 
could not help declaring, his conduct was unblameable. Ruthworth, 
But this could not procure him his liberty or admittance I. 
into the King's preſence, Some time after, the Duke ſent © 
him word, he was much miſtaken, if he imagined his an- 
ſwers were ſatisfactory to the King, the Prince, or to him 
the Duke ; but his only way to come into favour again, 
was to make the confeſſion he had ſent him. The Earl 
refuſed it, and the King told Buckingham, it was horrible 
tyranny to make an innocent perſon confeſs faults, of 
which he was not guilty. Notwithſtanding all this, it 
was not in his power to ſpeak with the Earl, becauſe the 
Prince and Duke did not think it proper. | 

The Parliament being prorogued (5), it was neceſſary The King 
to think of the war. The aid granted the King was very 23 | 
conſiderable (6). It was computed that with this money Men 0 
he might ſend twenty-five thouſand men into the Palati- Holland, 
nate, under the command of an Engliſb General. But the . 
Court had already taken other meaſures. Six thouſand men Ruſhwo.th, 
only were therefore ſent into Holland (7), to ſerve in the T. al 1517. 
army of the States, under the command of the Prince of b. 103. 
Orange, and other troops were levied for Count Man gfeldt, 
who was during the winter to open himſelf a paſſage into 
the Palatinate. | Ta | 


Mean while, [ Henry Rich] Earl of Holland, who had Tay of te 


been diſpatched into France, having ſent word that Lew- Aae, 


7s XIII. was inclined to liſten to the overture of a marri- wich 


age between the Prince of Males and his Siſter the Prin- 3 
ceſs Henrietta Maria, the King appointed ¶ James Hay] ag. Pub. 


Earl of Carl://e to go and negotiate the affair jointly with XVII. 6c0. 


him. The two Ambaſſadors repairing to Compregne, where * 
the Court of France was, Commiſſioners were nominated Du Cheſne 
to treat with them, of whom the Marquiſs de la Vieuville Coke. 
Super- intendant of the Finances was the firſt. The con- The King 


ferences began a few days after the prorogation of the Par- ** 455 


Laws again 


liament, when the King, according to his promiſe, was Recaſants. 
putting the Laws in execution againſt Popiſh Recuſants, Ad. Pub. 


thrown into priſon. 
This ſeverity cauſed the Catholicks to exclaim, who They con. 


expected a very different treatment a few months before, % ( '* 
They could not forbear complaining, that whereas the 


King. 
negotiation of the Spaniſb match had procured them great 
eaſe, this with France ſeemed. on the contrary to ſerve 
only to increaſe their miſeries. Several writ to France in 
that ſtrain, intimating they had nothing to truſt to but 
the piety, zeal, and protection of Lewis. Among others, 
a Seotch Franciſcan wrote upon this ſubject to Hugo Arch- 
biſhop of Ambrun, who had been General of the Order, 
and to whom he was known. The Archbiſhop ſhewed 
the Letter to the King, and aggravated the ſufferings of the 
Engliſh Catholicks, who expected relief only from his in- 
terceſſion. The King of France had already done his utmoſt 
to pacify the Engliſb Catholicks, aſſuring them by Tilliers 
his Ambaſſador at London, that he would not forget them. 
But their repeated complaints obliged -him at length to take 


(1) Welden ſays, Maefiro had learnt under Confeſſion, that the King was by Buckingham, or his procurement, to be killed, but whether by Poiſon, Piſtol, 


or Dagger, he could not tell, p. 153. Whereupon the King told Huck. 


: : — | bam at the next Interview, Ab, Steiny, Steiny, wilt thou kill me? The Duke, 
aſtoniſhed at this Expreicion, endeavoured with the ſtrongeſt Proteſtations, * » AD, Y, Ys » 


(2) The King required of them particular proofs ; but all their 


to juſtify his Integrity, which the King. readily believed. :{ſon, p. 783. 


e | anſwers conſiſted of Arguments againſt declaring the names of the Conſpirators; where - 
22 King's Privy-Council, and others of the principal Men of the Nation were examined upon Oath; but nothing was diſcovered. Ruſbworth, Tom. I. 


(3) As he was putting his Foot in the Coach, which drew Tears from him. See Hac ler, p. 196. | 


(4) This the King uttered with Tears in his E 
(5) It was prorogued on May 29. to November. 2. Journ. Parl. 


(6) It was three entire Subſidies, and three Fifteenths and Tenths from the Laity ; 
o be Treaſurers, and ten other Perſons to 


Citizens of London were appointed t 


was to be iſſued dut by the Tres, | 
See Rotul. Parl. by eee. leger 


Laws, and the Forfeitures thereof, 


yes, Which was received in the ſame manner by the Prince and Duke. Hacket, p. 197. 


and four entire Subſidies from the Clergy. Of the Laity's Aid, eight 


be of his Majeſty's Council for the War; without whoſe Warrant no Money 


upon any other account, but for the War: Aud both were to be accountable to the Commons in Parliament 
and Statut. 21 Fac. c. 34-——— The Acts made in this Parliament were theſe. 1, 


.* 


One concerning Monopolies, and Diſpenſations with penal 


Per Cent. Intereſt ſhall be given for 2. For the better repreſſing of Drunkennefs, and inordinate haunting of Inns, Ale-bouſes, Cc. 3. That not above 8 J. 


for every Oath, to the uſe of 
ſen in the Stature. Book. . 


(7) Their Commanders were, H. 


Money. 4- For the relief of Creditors againſt Bankrupts. 5. That prophane Swearers and Curſers ſhall pay twelve-pence 
poor. 6. For making the River Thames navigable as far as Oxford, The reſt being too long to be inſerted here, may be 


Lord Willogbly, Wilſon, p. 787. 1% ds Vere Earl of Oxford, Henry IF riatbefly Eul of Seutbunpran, Robert Pevreu Earl of Eſſex, and Robert Bertie 


ſome 


I. p- 257, 
Co | 


particularly againſt Friers and Prieſts, ſome of whom were I. 598 
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De HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


ſome ſtep in their favour, and the rather, as he was afraid, 
they would obſtruct the Pope's diſpenſation, which would 
ſoon be wanted. He reſolved therefore to ſend to James 
a ſecret agent to intercede for the Catholicks, and choſe 
for that purpoſe the Archbiſhop of Ambrun, who came to 
London in diſguiſe, and paſſed for a Counſellor of the Par- 
liament of Grenehle. At his arrival, he waited upon Buc- 
kingham, who ſeemed very much inclined to countenance 
his negotiation, The Counteſs of Buckingham the Duke's 
Mother, the Earl of Rutland, and ſome other Catholic ks 
did the Archbiſhop great ſervices, and acquainted him with 
many things neceſſary to be known, in order to ſucceed 
in his deſigns. The King being informed that the Arch- 
biſhop deſired to ſpeak with him, ſent for him to Roy/ton, 
where he then was, confined to his bed with the gout. 
'The Archbiſhop's firſt conference with the King was fol- 
lowed by the releaſe of ſeveral Popiſb Recuſants, impri- 
ſoned fince the Parliament's Petition. Moreover, the King 
gave the Archbiſhop leave to adminiſter Confirmation in 
the French Ambaſſador's houſe, to all that ſhould apply 
for it. This was done in ſo publick a manner, that not 
only the houſe, but the ſtreet itſelf, was crowded with 
people. If the Archbiſhop's own narrative may be cre- 
dited, he confirmed above ten thouſand perſons, which 
ſeems to me a little exaggerated. However this be, the 
number muſt have been great, ſince the Magiſtrates of 
London complained of it to the King, who owned it was 
done with his leave. And yet he had very lately told the 
Parliament, it was a ſhame to ſuffer ſuch crowds of Pa- 
piſts at Ambaſſadors houſes. | 

From that time, the King had ſeveral conferences with 
this Prelate, and one day as he was expreſſing his earneſt 
deſire to live in ſtrict union with the King of France, the 
Archbiſhop took occaſion to tell him, that one of the beſt 
means to that end, was to grant a full toleration to the 
Catholicks, Whereupon the King ſqueezing him by the 
hand, faid theſe words to him: I percerve you are the Man 
ſent me from God, to whom I may freely open my mind. 
Adding, © He had always a good opinion of the Catho- 
flick Religion, and for it had often been in danger of 


s aſſaſſination during his Minority: He intended to grant 
a full toleration to the Catholicks ; and in order to ſuc- 


TY 


ceed, meant to cauſe an Aſſembly of Divines, as well 
& foreign as Engliſb, to be held, and therein to be decided, 
<< that it was neceſſary to grant an univerſal Liberty of 
% Conſcience : and he had already caſt his eyes on the 


« Engliſh Divines to be ſent thither : If the Aſſembly 


“ could not be held at Dover, he would agree it ſhould be 


„ morial on the ſame ſubject, that being armed with theſe 


© at Boulogne, as ſoon as his Son's marriage ſecured him 


© the aſſiſtance ef France He thought proper that the 


cc 


Archbiſhop ſhould now return to France, under colour 
of waiting on the Princeſs, and he would ſend him two 
Letters under his own hand, one for the Pope, the other 
<< for the King of France, wherein his project ſhould be 
© more fully explained: He would alſo give him a Me- 


cc 
cc 


On 


two Papers, he might go and negotiate at Rome with 
cc 


the Pope, for whom he had a very great reſpec, being 
<© obliged to him for a copy of verſes he had formerly 
[when Cardinal] made upon the Queen his mother 
& and the houſe of Stetwwart.“ At the ſame time he ſhew- 
ed the verſes to the Archbiſhop, and then ſaid, ** If he 


returned from Rome with the Pope's approbation, con- 


Deageant's 
Meme. 


* cerning the Aſſembly, it ſhould be immediately held, 
and he did not queſtion, it would be very advantagious 
to the Catholick Religion, In the mean time, he in- 
<< tended to negotiate with the Proteſtant Princes of Ger- 
many, and endeavour to gain ſome of the chief Puritan 
Lords in England and Scotland. ten 


On ſuppoſition of the truth of this extract from the 
Archbiſhop of Ambrun's narrative, at the end of Deageant's 
Memoirs, all that can be inferred from it, is, that Fames 
had formed a chimerical projet of a mutual Toleration 
throughout Chriſtendom, and thought himſelf qualified to 


effect it, with the aſſiſtance of France. But Deageant ſays 


The King's 
engagement, 
eccording to 
Dageant. 


ſomething more. He affirms, James writ a Letter to the 
Pope, and ſent it by an Engliſb Roman Catholick Gentle- 
man. In this Letter, according to that Author, “ He 
« owns the Pope for Chriſt's Vicar upon earth, and Head 
* of the Church Univerſal, He aſſures him, he intends 
eto declate himſelf a Catholick, as ſoon as he has provided 
« againſt ſome inconveniences which he foreſces his decla- 
ration may cauſe, He promiſes, the Prieſts ſhall not be 
e diſturbed who are ſent into England by his Holineſs or 
the King of Fraxce, unleſs they are Jeſuits. More- 
over, deſires the Pope not to think of cauſing to be 
reſtored to the Church, the Abbey-Lands granted or 
ſold to the principal Families in the Kingdom, for fear 
of ruining the whole project. He ſays farther, nothing 
hinders him from openly profeſſing the Catholick Reli- 
gion, but his hopes of gaining firſt his Brother-in-law 
2 


/ 


Vol. II. 


© the King of Denmark, to whom he had ſent to deſire 
him, on ſome other pretence, to come to England. And 
* when they two ſhall be cloſely united in the ſame de- 
< ſign, he does not doubt but they ſhall prevail upon moſt 
of the other Proteſtant Princes.“ | 

Deageant aſſures, no- body knew of this Letter but Buck. 
ingham and the bearer: however he does not ſay how he 
himſelf came to know the contents. To ſpeak the truth, 1 
can hardly believe, James really intended to declare him- 
ſelf a Catholick : or if he did intend it, would write ſuch 
a Letter to the Pope, in his preſent Circumſtances, Jn 
ſhort, I think it very unlikely this Letter ſhould fall into 
Deageant's hands. So, I ſuſpect, this Author's relation 
was only communicated to him by ſome Englih Catho- 
lick, on whoſe Teſtimony whether we may rely, cannot 
be known. | 


The Archbiſhop of Ambrun's narrative is much more Remark 
probable ; firſt, becauſe that Prelate relates only what he. N 


had himſelf from the King's own mouth : Secondly, be- 
cauſe he ſays nothing but what is agreeable to that Prince's 
conduct through the whole courſe of his life. His religious 


notions were very particular, and not embraced by the 


Proteſtants. He believed that difference of opinion, with 
reſpect to the doctrines of 'T ranſubſtantiation, Invocation 


of Saints, and the other 'Tenets which diftinguiſhed the 


two Religions, and were by him conſidered as School-Que- 
ſtions, was not ſufficient to juſtify a Schiſm. Conſequent- 
ly the Roman and Prote/tant Churches were one and the 
ſame Church, from whence he inferred, it was incumbent 
upon all Chriſtians mutually to ſupport one another, and 
live like brethren. It followed equally from this principle, 
that the Proteſtants ought not to perſecute or moleſt the 
Catholicks, nor the Catholicks the Proteſtants. He ob- 
ſerved this rule himſelf very punctually, but without any 
juſt foundation that the Catholick Princes would follow the 
ſame maxim. So the ſcheme of an univerſal Toleration, 
which he meant to eſtabliſh among all Chriſtians, was 
properly but a chimera, ſince he had not ſufficient autho- 


1624. 


rity to make all the world come into his meaſures. Mean 


while, as his maxims obliged him to look upon the Ca- 


tholicks with a different eye from what other Proteſtants 


did, it is no wonder that he paſſed, with the Proteſtants 


and the Papiſts themſelves, for a Prince well-affeQed to 


the Catholick Religion. And indeed, fo far was he from 
having any averſion to that Religion, that he conſidered 
the Church of Rome as the Mother-Church, from whence 
the Proteſtant-Church was ſprung, and doubtleſs, had it 
been in his power to unite them, he would have given 
the preference to the firſt, leaving every one free to believe 
what he pleaſed concerning the Doctrines. There was 
but one thing that embaraſſed him, namely, the exorbi- 
tant power aſcribed to the Pope, and the damnavle maxim 
of the lawfulneſs of murdering Kings on account of Re- 
ligion, To free himſelf from this embaraſſment, he en- 


deavoured to deceive himſelf, by imagining, there were 
but very few Catholicks, who were poſſeſſed with the 


Pope's unlimited power, and that the King- killing doctrine 
was peculiar to the Jeſuits. On the other hand, Puri- 
taniſm in the Proteſtant Religion was ſo odious to him, 


that, probably, he would, if he could, have excluded the 
Puritans from the general Toleration he was willing to 


grant to all other Chriſtians. King James had the mu 
fortune to govern himſelf by general maxims, without 
conſidering, ſuch maxims could not be always adapted to 


particular caſes. His notions concerning Religion were of 


the ſame nature with his opinions about Monarchy, the 
general principles whereof he applied to the Government 


Whilſt the Archbiſhop of Ambrun was in England, the 


negotiation of the marriage was continued in France, be- Iiir: 
tween the Engliſo Ambaſſadors and the French Commiſ- c 
ſioners. The Engliſb propoſed at firſt the continuation of France 


the Treaty, formerly begun for Prince Henry's marriage 
with the Princeſs Chri/tina, who eſpouſed the Duke of 
Savoy. But this motion was rejected by the French Com- 
miſſioners; firſt, becauſe that negotiation was properly but 
juſt ſet on foot: Secondly, becauſe France would not be 


contented with leſs than was offered by the King of 


England, for the Prince of Waless marriage with the In- 


of England, contrary to the particular Conſtitution of that 


The TN 
the Princes's 
Marriage is 


fanta of Spain. So the French Commiſſioners demanded in Coke. 


. . . 2 109. 
their turn, that the Articles concerning Religion granted to * 


Spain, ſhould ſerve for foundation to the preſent Treaty. 
The Ambaſſadors expected this demand, and by their 
private inſtructions knew how to proceed, but pretended, 
they could not grant what was demanded, without freſh 


orders. They ſent therefore a Courier to London, but the 


Court of France knew it was not upon that account, fo, 
they were preſſed the more earneſtly, to declare what they 
would grant with reſpe& to Religion. At laſt, after ſome 
ſollicitation, they offered the Articles . upon with 
Spain, except four, namely, liberty of Conſcience to the 

| Catholicks : 
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Book XVIII. 


baſſadors yielded the two laſt. But for the two firſt, they 
ſaid, they could not abſolutely grant them, becauſe of the 
King's ſolemn promiſe to the Parliament. This reaſon 


appeared ſo ſtrong to the Freneb Commiſſioners, that they © 
thought it fruitleſs to inſiſt any more upon theſe two Arti- 


cles. The portion was ſettled without much trouble. The 
King of France offered eight- hundred-thouſand crowns, on 


| A 4 , 1 * 8 ar * x © * 8 I Y A : 
b 5 


1624, Catholicks > A Church in Lendn The education of the 
children by the Queen till ten years old: A Biſhop with 
eccleſiaſtical Authority over the Princeſs's family. Theſe 
four Articles were much debated, and at length, the Am- 


unſenſonably expoſe his authority, he promiſed the diſpen- 1624, 


Tation, after a tedious ſollicitation which would have held 
longer, had it been the Court of France's intereſt to pro- 
long it. But Cardinal Richelieu was afraid, a farther de- 


hy would bring with it alterations that might cauſe a breach 


of the Marriage, as happened in Spain. So the Treaty 
was ſigned at Paris the 1oth of November, It contained 
thirty publick, with three ſecret, articles, wherein much 
the ſame advantages were ftipulated for the Catholicks, as 


in thoſe of Madrid. The articles of the Treaty were, 


= f ; 1. His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, to diſcharge what his Articles *þ | 4 
condition the Prince aſſigned a jointure of ſixty-thouſand . dignity and piety oblige him to, and that he may treat of ''* "** | 9 


. . * 4 » . [ rage. | 
crowns a year; which offer with the condition was ac- this marriage with a fafe conſcience, undertakes to pro- Du Cheſne. 


cepted. So, in all appearance, this affair was to be ended cure the Pope's diſpenſation, within two months at fartheſt, P. 1182. | | 
in a very ſhort ſpace, but two things retarded the con- II. The articles and conditions of the marriage being Ving. 


cluſion. | 8 ſigned, the King of Great-Britain ſhall appoint ſuch per- &c. 8 | 
In the firſt place, the Pope did not approve of this mar- ſons of quality as he ſhall think proper; to eſpouſe Madame 


+> ee regs 
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Life of 
Cardinal 


lieved, the Court of France uſed this pretence to ah off 


riage, becauſe, hearing that the Znghf Ambaſſadors had in the Prince his Son's name, according to the uſual form 


propoſed a League to the King of France, he was afraid, 
the deſign of it might be to diſpoſſeſs the Duke of Bavaria 
of the Palatinate and Electoral Dignity. For which rea- 
ſon he endeavoured at firſt to difluade Lewis XIII. from 

iving his Siſter to an Heretical Prince, But finding 
Lewis did not much regard his arguments, he declared he 


would not grant a diſpenſation, unleſs the marriage was 


made upon the ſame terms 'as were granted to Sparn. 
Whereupon the King of France reſolved to ſend Father 
Berulle, General of the Fathers of the Oratory to ſollicit 
the diſpenſation. His inſtructions figned the 3 iſt of Fuly, 
imported among other things, that by the articles al- 
ce ready agreed on, the Princeſs, as well as all her Domeſ- 


e ticks were very ſecure as to Religion: ſhe had a Biſhop 
« with twenty-eight Priefts or Monks: and a Chapel in 


< every place where ſhe ſhall reſide: She was to educate 
<« her Children till the age of thirteen years, whereas in 


e the Spaniſh Articles, the time was fixed to ten years. M 


« In fine, ſhe was well inſtructed and very firm in the 
Faith: and inſtead of having any thing to fear for her, 
c it was to be hoped, conſidering how well inclined the 
« King of England was to be a Catholick, ſhe would 


example of Bertha of France, who made a convert of 
« King g ES: i ab bv SANE | 

The Marquiſs de la Vieuville's diſgrace which happened 
at this time, was the other cauſe of the delay of this af- 


F Mb fair, and ſtopped Father Berulle who was about to depart, 


Cardinal Richelieu, who was commiſſioned to treat with 
the Eng liſb Ambaſſadors, in the room of the diſgraced Super- 
intendent, pretended, that la Vieuville had acted without 
orders, or at leaft without the approbation of the King or 
Council. James being informed of this new obſtacle, be- 
the Treaty, and made great complaints to the Marquiſs d 
Effiat, who was lately come to his Court in the place of 
T illiers, But Cardinal Richelieu was far from breaking off 
a negotiation ſo advantagious to France upon many ac- 
counts. So, contenting himſelf with diſparaging Ia Vieu- 


convert him as well as the Prince her ſpouſe, aſter the 


in the Roman Catholick-Apoſtolick- Church. 
III. The nuptials ſhall be celebrated in France, after 


the manner obſerved in the marriage of the late King 


=> Queen Margaret, and in that of the Ducheſs of 
ar. | 

IV. Aſter the celebration of the marriage, Madame ſhall 
be conducted at his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's charge, as far 
as Calais, where ſhe ſhall be delivered to the perſon com- 
miſſioned by the King of Great- Britain to receive her. 

V. From Calais to England, her expences ſhall be born 
by the King of Great-Britain, and every thing ſhall be 
done on both ſides, as is ſuitable to a Princeſs of the 
Royal Family of France, joined in marriage to the heir of 
Great- Britain, | | 43 

VI. The, marriage being celebrated in France, and 
Madame arrived in England, a day ſhall be fixed, on 
which the King of Great-Britain, the Prince his Son, and 
adame his wife being in ſome convenient room of the 
Palace, dreſſed in their royal robes, the contract and au- 
thentick Inſtrument of the celebration of the marriage, 
ſhall be publickly read, together with the Procurations, by 
virtue whereof the marriage was celebrated. Which done, 


the ſaid contract ſhall be ratified anew by the King and 


the Prince his Son, in the preſence of ſuch as the moſt 
Chriſtian King Thall commiſſion to that end, and of the 


Lords of Great-Britain who ſhall be preſent on this occa- 


ſion, without the intervention of any Church- Ceremony. 


VII. The free exerciſe of the Roman Catholick-Apoſ- 
| tolick-Religion ſhall be granted to Madame, as likewiſe to 


all the children that ſhall be born of this marriage. 


VIII. To that end, Madame ſhall have a Chapel in all 

the Royal Palaces, and in every place of the King of Great- 

| Britain's dominions where ſhe ſhall be, or reſide. 
IX. The ſaid Chapel ſhall be beautified with decent 


ornaments, and the care and cuſtody thereof ſhall be com- 


of God's word, and the adminiſtration of the Sacraments 


ſhall be entirely free, .and the Maſs, and the other parts of 
Divine Service, ſhall be celebrated according to the cuſtom 
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ville by this accuſation, he renewed the Treaex. of the Holy Reman Church, with all Jubilees and Indul- 
The late change in the Miniſtry inſpired, the Nuntio | gences which Madame ſhall procure from Rome. There 
with freſh hopes. He repreſented to the Cardinal, that Fra be alſo a Church-yard allowed in the City of London, 
his own and the Pope's honour obliged him not to abate where, according. to the cuſtom of the Roman Church; 
3 thing of the Spanyh Articles, and that afſuredly the ſuch of Madame's attendants. ſhall be buried, as ſhall hap- 
diſpenſation would not be granted upon any other terms. pen to die, which ſhall be done in a modeſt manner. 
| The Cardinal told him, the King of England and Prince The ſaid Church-yard ſhall. be encloſed, that it may not 
of Wales had ' complied with whatever they really intended be profaned, io af Hel 
to grant the K ing of Spain, though not with what was X. Madame ſhall have a Biſhop for her Almoner, who 
extorted from them, whilſt the Prince was as à priſoner at ſhall have all neceſſary authority and juriſdiftion in all 
Madrid, and what was not in their power. . things belonging to Religion, and ſhall have power to pro- 
he intimated to him, that there was no abſolute occaſion ceed. according to the Canons againſt ſuch as ſhall be under 
for a diſpenſation, and though it 'was defired, twas not ſo his charge. And in caſe, the Civil- Court ſhall lay hold on 
2 0 mty as re! he Po 80, any the ſaid Eocleſiaſticks, for ſome State - crime, and in- 
Father Berule departed wit his inſtructions, notwithſtand- formation be made againſt him, he ſhall be ſent to the ſaid 


. 


| Nr. with the informations and proceedings, and the ſaid 
dat va what ot 2 is iſhop, aſter degrading. him, ſhall put him again into the 
affair would heuer have” been accompliſhed. The Pope's hands of the ſecular Court, For any other crimes the 
| ainly „ ranted Cixil- Court ſhall;ſend back the ſaid Eccleſiaſtick to the 
a pretence to refuſe the diſpenſation, br at leaſt, to delay Bichop, who ſhall proceed againſt him according to the 
tit as long a8 poſſible. He retarded the affair by laying 4t Canons. And in caſe of abſence; or ſickneſs, the Biſhop's 
| before a congregation, Where ' freſh difficulti Were con- Vicar ſhall have the ſame authority. 
tinually ſtarted. They were not fatisfied that the King of XI. Madame Dll davein tet Houle twenty-eight Prieſts 
articles, or Eecleſiaſticks, Almoners and Chaplains included, to 
promi Leut Was forced at lall to ſhall wear the habit of their order. b Mee 
Promiſe it. They inſiſted particular! , dinandng a XII., Tbe King and Prince ſhall oblige themſelves b, 
n Oatholicks, though they oath. nat. to attempt by any means whatever, to perſwade 
were told, it was not” in the King bf England's p ie t _ eligion; or to her in an 
to perform fuch an ante, I it was gralited, "Tn 3. word, Ribas clang her Rego, De? 


# * 6 oF, q* es ö na WO! [ | is T nt to it. 44, 3 vii} 0 Z * * . 
the Pose no delay, "ns artiice, bur what as pradliſed by l Modan! boulhold hall. bb nne en 
SS ET ER 000 nn dns Dans 
cet the a e peniation was much” longer Wale ever had, and in the fame manner as was agre 
i defer _ 3 might be tranſacted Without it. This upon for the marriage of the moſt ſerene Prince with the 
* ng the Pope apprehenſive that he might very Infanta of Spain. | 
o. 55 Vo 1. II. Nun | XIV, All 
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The HISTORY 


XIV. All the domeſticks Madame ſhall bring into Eng- 
land ſhall be French Catholicks, choſen by the moſt Chriſ- 
tian King, and in the room of thoſe that ſhall die, ſhe 
ſhall take other French Catholicks, with the conſent how- 
ever of the King of Great- Britain, 

XV. Madame's domeſticks ſhall take the following oath 


to the King, Prince and Madame: 


/ 


1 promiſe and ſwear to be faithful ta the King of Great- 
Britzin 4 the 15 Serene 2 Cake, and e 
Henrietta- Maria Daughter of France, and to keep truly and 
inviolably this my promiſe. And if I know of any thing 10 
be attempted againſt the perſons of the ſaid King, Prince, 


and Madame, or againſt the State, or public Good of the 


faid King's Realms. I will diſcover the ſame to the ſaid 


King, Prince, and Madame, or to thoſe who ſhall have 
charge theredf. | 

XVI. Madame's portion ſhall be eight hundred thou- 
ſand French Crowns, one half to be paid in London by his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty on the day before the eſpouſals, 
and the other half within a year after the firſt payment. 

XVII. If the Prince die before Madame, without iſſue, 
the whole portion ſhall be reſtored to Madame, to be dif- 
poſed of as ſhe pleaſes, whether ſhe ſtays in England, or 
returns to France, in which laſt caſe, it ſhall be in her 
power to bring the money with her. | 

XVIII. But in caſe there are children, only two thirds 
of the portion ſhall be reſtored, the other third remaining 


for the children, whether Madame goes back to France, or 


ſtays in England But in this caſe, ſhe ſhall be paid the 
intereſt at five per Cent. | | | 
XIX. The children which ſhall be born of this mar- 
riage, ſhall be brought up by Madame their Mother, till 
the age of thirteen years, | | 
XX, The children ſhall inherit alſo the two thirds reſ- 
tored to their Mother, unleſs fhe marries again : and then, 
the children of the ſecond bed, ſhall have an equal ſhare 
«with thoſe of the firſt, | | 
XXI. If Madame die firſt without children, his moſt 
Chriſtian Majefty grants, that in ſuch caſe, only half of 
the portion ſhall be paid back to him, but if there are 
children, the whole ſhall go to them. _ 5 
XXII. Madame's jointure ſhall be ſixty thouſand French 
Crowns, which ſhall be aſſigned her by the King of Great- 


Britain. 


44 


3 5 
XXIII. The King of Great- Britain ſhall preſent Ma- 


dame on account of the marriage, with fifty thouſand 
Crowns worth of jewels and diamonds, which ſhall be 
Madame's own property, as well as thoſe ſhe has now, or 
which ſhall be given her hereafter. | 
XXIV. The King of Great-Britain ſhall be obliged 
to maintain Madame and her houſhold ; and in caſe ſhe 
becomes a widow, ſhe ſhall enjoy her portion and jointure 
with all other things to her granted. | | | 
XXV. In caſe the Prince die firſt without iſſue, Ma- 
dame ſhall freely enjoy, where-ever ſhe pleaſes to live, her 
jointure which ſhall be aſſigned her in lands, caſtles or 


houſes, whereof one ſhall be fit for her to reſide in, and 


>, furniſhed ſutably to a Princeſs of her quality. 


XXVI. Madame ſhall have the free diſpoſal of the of- 


fices and benefices of the ſaid lands, part of which ſhall 
have the title of Duch | 


or Earldom. | 
XX VII. Madame ſhall be at liberty, whether ſhe have 
children or not, to return to France with her houſhold- 


goods, jewels, diamonds, and portion, as ſpecified in the 


articles above, 


And in this caſe, the King of England 


_ ſhall be obliged to conduct her at his charge to Calais, in 


a manner ſutable to her quality. 
XXVIII. Madame ſhall renounce all paternal, mater- 
nal, and collateral inheritance, as to the lands of the royal 
Domain ſubject to Reverſion, by Appennage, or otherwiſe, 
XXIX. The contract of marriage ſhall be enrolled in 
the Court of the Parliament at Paris, and ratified by the 
Parliament of England, and regiſtred in the uſual Courts. 
And the ſaid King and Prince ſhall promiſe not to act con- 
trary to any clauſe or condition of the ſame. 
XXX. Moreover, it is agreed, that he of the two 


| Kings which ſhall refuſe to accompliſh the preſent Treaty, 


ſhall be obliged to pay the other the ſum of four hundred 


_ thouſand Crowns, as a penalty for the faid refuſal. 


Ruſh worth. 
T. 1. p-169 


Ide p. 1 52. 


Private or Secret Articles. 


1. That the Catholicks, as well Eccleſiaſticks as Tem- 


. poral, impriſoned ſince the laſt Proclamation, which fol- 


lowed the breach with Spain, ſhould all be ſet at liberty. 
2. That the Engliſh Catholicks ſhould be no more 
ſearched after, nor moleſted for their Religion. e 
3. That the Goods of the Catholicks, as well Eccleſi- 
aſtical as Temporal, that were ſeized ſince the fore-men- 


tioned Proclamation, ſhould be reſtored to them. 
In this, as well as the Madrid Treaty, we ſee the great 


of ENGLAND. 


the treaty of marriage, he had orders to propoſe to that 4. Kg 


VAM. 


the Prince, and the Duke of Buckingham for the Proter. 
tant. The XIXth Article concerning the education of 
the Children was of very ill conſequence to England, It 
almoſt proved the ruin of Church and State. 

If it is asked what could induce the King to purchaſe 
this marriage with ſuch hard terms to the Religion pro- 
feſſed by himſelf, and almoſt the whole Kingdom, there 
can be, in my opinion, but two motives affigned, The 
firſt was, to give the Prince his Son, a wife of Royal ex. 
tration, thinking any other Princeſs beneath him. The 
ſecond was, the portion of eight hundred thouſand Crowns, 
which might excite his deſire. As to the prejudice this 
Treaty might bring to the Proteſtant Religion, it troubled 
him not, for he never had the intereſt of that Religion 
much at heart. | 

The Treaty being ſigned at Paris, Mr. de Lomenie, 51, 55 
Secretary of State, was ſent to London to ſee it ſworn by ja": « 
the King and Prince. Immediately after, all the proſecu- — hs 
tions againſt the Papiſts ceaſed, and the King promiſed all“ 
the priſoners ſhould be releaſed, as ſoon as the marriage 
was conſummated, | | 

When the Earl of Carliſie was ſent to France to haſten cue, 


Court a League againſt the Houſe of Auſtria, This was ©*** 
the Prince's and Buckingham's grand aim. There was 
then a diſpute about the Valteline, between the Kings of 
France and Spain, which made the Court of England ima- 
gine Lewis would readily liften to ſuch a propoſal. And 
indeed he did fo : but it was only to frighten the Pope and 
the Spaniard, and not with deſign to conclude the League. 
The Duke of Bavaria had friends in the French Court, 
who cauſed him to be much more regarded than the Elec- 
tor Palatine, expelled his Dominions, and ſheltered in 
Holland. So Lewis's Miniſters told the Engl/hb Ambaſſa- 
dors, that the League and Marriage were two diſtin a- 
fairs, which could not be negotiated together : but after 
the concluſion of the marriage, the League ſhould be treat- 
ed of. By this anſwer, they kept the Engliſb in hope, and 
the Spamards in fear. On the other hand, the Count of 
Mansfeldt ſtayed at or near Paris, and the Spaniards knew 


he had frequent conferences with the Miniſters, 5 


Some time after, Mansfeldt came to England, where Tt: Ki 
he was received with extraordinary careſſes, and lodged by %%. Man 
the Prince in his Palace at St. Fames's. Here, after ſome 3 
conferences, he agreed with the King, the Prince, and the Put 
Duke, that he ſhould have twelve thouſand Men, to carry 7. 
the war into the Lower Palatinate, This project being v 133.14, 
formed, the King preſſed the Court of France with reſpect Ruſbwort. 
to the League: but his propoſal was artfully evaded on di- 12 F an 
vers pretences, though without an abſolute denial. He Auma, 
was forced therefore to be contented, till the League was Houes. 


concluded, with demanding of the French King, a paſſage 


through his Dominions for Mansſeldt's army. Lewis in 

general or ambiguous terms, made him hope, not only that 

he would grant a paſſage, but alſo ſtrengthen this army 

with a body of his own Troops, The event ſhowed, he 

meant after the concluſion of the League, whereas the 

Engliſh took it for a poſitive promiſe, whether the League 

ſhould be concluded or not. Purſuant to this project, the 

forces to be commanded by Manseldt were levied in 

FAN ·˙ „„ TS | 
Whilſt this army was preparing to march, James cau- ence 

ſed a memorial to be preſented to the Infanta Iſabella, de- if the I. 

manding the City of Frankendal, which ſhe held in fe- far. 

queſtration, and, by the treaty of London, was to keep _ . 

but till the end of the Truce, which was to expire the T. I. p15: 

26th of Odiober. Moreover, he demanded in the ſame and« 7 

memorial, a free paſſage for the Garriſon he Was to ſend to,, 


Garriſon 


Frankendal, not only through the Infanta's, and his Ca- tyrugh th 


tholick Majeſty's Dominions, but alſo through the terri- Ff. 
tories of their friends and allies. The Inſanta anſwered, 
ſhe would order the Governor of Franlendal to ſurrender 
the place on the day appointed, to ſuch as ſhould produce 
a power from the King of England. That ſhe would 
grant a paſſage through her own, and the King of Sparn's 
Po loa to the fifteen hundred Foot, and two hundred 
Horſe, which, according to the treaty of London, were to 
take poſſeſſion of Frankendal, and, in genen, would 


punctually execute the Treaty. But as to the King's far- 75. e 
ther demand, to procure him a paſſage for his T roops <7 2 


through the Empire, ſhe declared, it was not in her power, 2 the 
neither was the abliged to it. Thus the Court of Eng- Enprre 
land found by experience their error, in not- inſerting in 

the treaty of London, what they were afterwards forced to 
demand, and what the Infanta might juſtly deny. It is 

very true, in withdrawing, the Egli Garriſon from 
Frankendal, James met with no obſtacle; but he could 


not expect the ſame thing when he ſhould come 10 ſend 


them back. Some ſay, that on the 25th of gie the Rutrorie WWE 
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Book XVIII. 


24. JA 
1624. Governor of Frankendal marched out of the City with his 
Garriſon, but finding none of the King of England's forces 
ready to take poſſeſſion, inſtantly re-entered. 

Mansfeldtis This was not the only error of the Court of England, 
41rd the moſt impolitick then in Europe. The twelve thouſand 
T we Men to be conducted by Mangſeldt to the Palatinate, were 
Fenn embarked in December, in extreme cold weather, without 
wilſon the leaſt doubt of their paſſage through France. Never- 
e  theleſs, when the army came before Calais, the French 
duſbworth. would not ſuffer them to land. Much time was ſpent in 
g, going from Calais to the Court, and from the Court to 
| Calais, even ſeveral times, and all to no purpoſe. The 
King of France conſtantly aſſerted, he had never poſitive- 
ly promiſed to grant theſe Troops a paſſage. The En- 
glißb Authors call this a real breach of faith. I don't know 
whether they are in the right, and whether the Court of 
England is not rather to be blamed, for not taking better 
meaſures, and ſecuring a paſſage through France, before 
the embarkation of the army. However this be, the ar- 
my ſuffering greatly on board the ſhips where the Soldiers 
were cloſely pent up, Mansfeldt was forced to fail for Zea- 
land, where he met with the ſame difficulties, The Zea- 
landers ſaid, they had not proviſions for ſuch a number of 
Troops, having had no notice of their coming. Much 
time was employed in negotiating. Meſſengers were ſent 
to the Hague, and afterwards to London. In the mean 
while, the peſtilence raging among the Soldiers, above two 
thirds periſhed before they were ſuffered to land. Moſt 
of thoſe that eſcaped, either deſerted, or lifted among the 
fix thouſand Engliſh which were in the ſervice of the 
States. Thus, by the Court's wrong meaſures, this army 
became uſeleſs, and the money ſpent in raiſing it, was 

loſt (1). | | 
1625. 10 5 February 1625, before Pope Urban's Diſpenſa- 
Difficulties tion arrived. When it came to Paris, two new condi- 
blut the tions, not mentioned in the Treaty, were ſeen in it with 
heſſat en ſurprize, namely, 1. That the Domeſticks of the Chil- 
dren, born of this marriage, ſhould be Catholicks. 2. That 
the Princeſs ſhould appoint them, and the Pope abſolutely 
required the King of England, and the Prince his Son, 
to ſwear theſe two Articles, otherwiſe the Diſpenſation 
was invalid. The King of France was very angry with 
Father Berulle for accepting ſuch a Diſpenſation. But the 
Father was ſo far from thinking it a fault, that he himſelf, 
as it is ſaid, inſinuated to the Pope, that it would be proper 
to add theſe two Articles, as having been forgotten in the 


Treaty, The Court of France therefore was under a 


freſh concern, fearing King James would reject theſe 
new conditions. But he was far from breaking for ſuch 
a trifle. He accepted them without being much impor- 
tuned, and only refuſed to ſwear again, ſaying, his word 
was ſufficient, But without the oath, the Diſpenſation 
was not valid. To ſatisfy the Pope therefore, the King of 
France, and the Princeſs his Siſter, were forced to write to 
him, that they would warrant the performance of the two 


4 newdiſ- laſt Articles. Notwithſtanding this, a new Diſpenſation 


penſat ton is. 
demanded. 


was to be ſollicited, which was ſome months in coming, 
and in this interval, died King James, without having the 
pleaſure of ſeeing the marriage conſummated, = | 
About the middle of March he was ſeized with a Ter- 
5 ' tian ague, of which he had ſome fits. But though com- 
. -0,: monly ſuch agues are not dangerous in the ſpring, this 
brought him to his grave. He died [at Theobalds, ] the 
27th of March, in the fiſty-ninth year of his age, after a, 
reign of two and twenty years in England. - 
$upicims His death happening, as I may fay, ſuddenly, and un- 
% expectedly, cauſed many ſuſpicions, which fell on the Duke 
2 of Buckingham, When one of the King's fits was going 
Wüca. off, the Duke cauſed certain Plaiſters to be applied to his 
Weldon. fide and wriſts, and gave him twice with his own hands 
% a Medicine to drink, in the abſence of the Phyſicians. 
5. 175,176. Nay, he would have given it a third time, but could not 
perſwade him to take it. The King finding himſelf much 
worſe, ſent. for the Phyſicians, who faid poſitively, they 
would not preſcribe, if the Plaiſters were not immediately 
removed. However, the King died within a few days. 
| by the Commons, 


Death of 


z. 5 
4 £ 


MES I. 

James left _ a Son and a Daughter. His Daughter 1625. 
was married to a Prince who had now loſt his Dominions, 
and was fled for refuge to Reenen, in the Province of U- 
trecht, where he kept his little Court very poorly, King 
James, who was ſo liberal, is accuſed of having but mo- 
derately contributed to the maintenance of this diſconſo- 
late Family. I don't know whether there be any ground 
for this accuſation, Charles, Prince of Wales, who ſuc- 
2 his Father, was ftill more unfortunate than his 

er. 

James I. as I have elſewhere obſerved, has had for wit, 
Hiſtorians, Men very much prepoſſeſſed in his favour, or Coke- 
extremely prejudiced againſt him. This naturally followed ee . 
from the diviſions to which he himſelf had given birth. Sanderwri; 
Some repreſent him as a perſect pattern of a good King: 
Others blacken his reputation as much as poſſible, by ag- 
gravating his failings. The reaſon of this diverſity proceeds 
from the Hiſtory of his Reign, being penned at a time when 
the animoſity of the two parties was at the height, whence 
both have happened to leave in their writings evident marks 
of their paſhon, Therefore the Character of this Prince 
muſt not be formed, either upon the praiſes of the one, 
or the invectives of the other, but upon his manner of go- 
verning, upon his ſpeeches and actions. This might be 
done by recollecting the principal circumſtances of his reign. 

But to fave the Reader the pains, I ſhall briefly relate, 
wor is ſaid on both ſides, of which he will be able to 
Judge. | | 

The principal ingredients in King Fames's panegyrick is 
the conftant Peace he cauſed his 89485 —— This 
cannot be ſaid to be the effect of chance, fince it clearly 
appears to have been his ſole, or, at leaſt, chief aim in his 


Adminiſtration, Nothing, ſay his friends, is more noble 


or more worthy a great King than ſuch a deſign. But 

this deſign loſes all its merit, if the Prince is diſcovered 

by his conduct, to preſerve Peace only out of fear, ſupine- 

neſs, exceſſive love of eaſe and repoſe, and King Fames's 
whole behaviour ſhows he acted by theſe motives, though 

he any it with the pretence of affection for his 
people. | 135 

If ſome take care to extol his knowledge in Philoſophy, Bacon; 


Divinity, Hiſtory, polite Learning, others affirm, it was 


but real Pedantry, and that from all his acquired know. Coke, . 176 
ledge he learnt only to talk very impertinently on every 
ſubject, inſtead of framing. ſolid and ſure rules for the 
government of his Dominions, 


His liberality, which ſome praiſe, is exclaimed againſt Coke,p. 180 


by others as prodigality, Theſe pretend, he gave without 
| meaſure and diſcretion, without any regard. to his own 


wants, or the merits of thoſe on whom he heaped his 
Favours. 5 e 5 

The fame contrariety occurs between Kin one's Williams. 
Hiſtorians with reſpect to his capacity. Some call him ſor 
his wiſdom, the Solomon of the age. Others endeavout to Coke, p; 175 
diſplay all his errors, particularly in the two ſole important 
affairs of his Reign, wherein he came off very ill, namely, 
the Prince his Son's marriage, and his Son-in-law's elec- 
tion to the Kingdom of Bohemia, | | 

Some extol' him-for maintaining the Prerogative Royal 
in its full luſtre,” in ſpite of the efferts of thoſe. who were 


continually attacking it. Others pretend, he had con- 
ceived very wrong Ideas of the Engliſh Conſtitution, and 
by aiming to carry the regal authority too high, and in- 
ſtilling the ſame. principles into his ſucceſſor, he was the 
firſt cauſe of his Family's ruin. V | 

As to his manners, writers are no leſs divided. Some x.4,:4. 


{1) Theſe twelve thouſand Foot were divided into fix Regiments, the Cologels whereof were Theophilus CI Ex 
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The HISTORY 


1625. ligion out of fear of what might follow, in caſe he openly 


what he would appea 


ſeveral denominations» The Ro 
TYACOBUS, b. G. MAG: B 


fourth rters 
Sr. > 


declared for the Catholick. If ſome ſay, in proof of his 
being a good Proteſtant, that he made conſtant profeſſion of 
the eſtabliſhed religion, perſevered in it to his death, and 
when dying, charged the Prince his Son to protect the 
Church and Clergy ; others anſwer, this is far from a 


demonſtration. They pretend, the point is not to know ' 


r to be, but what he was in reality, 
and that his aRions belied his outward profeſſion : that the 
ſame thing had happened to him in Scotland, where till the 


age of thirty-ſix years, he had profeſſed a Religion which 


he mortally hated, - as plainly appeared afterwards (1). 
That when he came to England, he declared himſelf 
openly the protector of the Papiſts: took their part on 
all occaſions : promoted them to honours, dignities, pub- 
lick offices: that in his reign the Laws againſt them were 
never duly executed, of which he boaſted to the Catholick 
Princes in his Apology concerning the oath of Allegiance : 
That in all his Speeches, whether in the Parliament or the 
Star-Chamber, his conſtant aim was to move his Subjects 
to conſent to a full Toleration for the Catholicks : but not 
finding the Parliament inclined as he wiſhed, he granted, 
by his ſole authority, a Toleration in effect, by hindering 
the execution of the Laws, and diſcharging the condemned 
Recuſants from Fines, and other penalties : that in his con- 
ventions with Spain and France, he poſitively promiſed to 
cauſe no more Laws to be enacted againft the Papiſts, and 
thoſe already in force not to be executed : that on all occa- 
fions, he affeQed to ſhow he found nothing amiſs in the 


Roman Religion, but the Pope's exorbitant power over 


Princes : that by giving the Pope the titles of Holy Father, 
his Holineſs, and by conſenting that his Son's children 


| ſhould be educated in the Roman Religion till the age of 


thirteen years, he plainly diſcovered he ſhould not be ſorry 
for their continuance in that Religion : Laſtly, his en- 
gagements with the Archbiſhop of Ambrun is a freſh and 
manifeſt proof of his being a true Papiſt. To this the 
others reply, it is not poſſible to conceive, that if King 
James had been a Papiſt in his heart, he would have ſpent 


: a conſiderable part of his time in writing Books againſt the 


Popiſh Religion, and combating the arguments of - Bellar- 
mine and Du Perron (2). £57 STO» ML 
Having related what is ſaid for and againſt King James, 


with reſpec to his Religion, I ſhall take the liberty to offer 


my opinion or conjecture, which is, that this Prince was truly 
neither a ſound Proteſtant, nor a good Catholick. One can 


hardly help owning, that he had never much at heart the 


intereſt of the Proteſtant Religion, as on the other hand, it 


cannot be denied, he made publick and conſtant profeſſion 


% 


of ENGLAND. Vo. 


of the ſame to his dying day. This induces me to think 


he had formed a ſcheme of Religion different from that of 
others, according to which he counted of no moment 
what the Proteſtants and Catholicks looked upon as eſſen. 
tial, The difference between the two Religions, with red. 


pet to the Tenets, was not what affected him moſt; * He 


believed, probably, that every Religion was good, bro- - 


vided it taught obedience to Sovereigns, and preſerved the 
Hierarchy, which he conſidered as a fundamental Article 
It is therefore no wonder, /that, agreeably to this ſcheme 
he ſhould refuſe to enter into the meaſures of the Exgliſ 
Proteſtants, to hinder the growth of the Romi/h Religion 
in England, or not ſcruple to continue in the Religion he 
profeſſed, fince, according to his Notions, the two Reli. 


gions were equally good, provided the Pope's deſpotick 


power was aboliſned. I ſcarce doubt that in his conferences 


with the Archbiſhop of Ambrun, he had in view the chi- 
merical project of reconciling the two Religions, without 
troubling himſelf about the Tenets which divided them 
and which, in one of his ſpeeches, he called fcholaftick 
queſtions, But, very probably, if he could have executed 
this project, according to his Ideas, all the advantage 
would have been on the fide of the Rymiſß Religion. 
This, in my opinion, is the only way to excuſe his con- 
deſcenſion to the Catholicks, and his zeal to prote& them, 


Otherwiſe, I don't ſee how his doubtful behaviour, with 


regard to Religion, can well be accounted for. This may 
alſo ſerve to diſcover the reaſon of his rejecting with ſo much 
animoſity, the Religion of the Puritans, whoſe principles 
he believed directly contrary to the ſcheme he had formed, 

But whatever may be ſaid for and againſt King James's 
perſon, it is certain, England never flouriſhed leſs than in 
his Reign, and the Engleſb ſaw themſelves expoſed to the 
inſults and railleries of other Nations, whilſt the blame 
was generally caft on the King. The following Epigram 


made in France in his time, is a clear evidence in what eſ- 


teem he was with his neighbours : 


Tandis qu Elizabeth fut Rey, 
L' Anglois fut d' Eſpagne ! efrey. 
Maintenant, deviſe et caquette, 
Regt par la Reine Jaquette. 


That is literally in Englyb. | 
Inpilſ Elizabeth was King, 
The Engliſh were of Spain the Terror, 


But now, governed by Queen j aquet 
They oily talk and pratth. 5 


(1) Of King Fames's diſfimulation in point of Religion, there is a clear evidence in a Speech of his tothe Kirk of Scotland, which he is ſaid to ſpeak. n- 


ing, with his bonnet off, and his hands lifted up to Heaven, wherein, among other things, He biſſed God that bad honoured bim to be King over ſuch a Kirk, 
the fincereſt Kirk in the World. The Cburch of Geneva, What are they ? They keep Paſche and Yule, ¶ i. e. Eafter and Cbriſtma ſi. 


What Authority have 


they in God's werd, and where is their Inſtitution? As for our neighbour Church in England, their Service is an evil Maſs, ſaid in Engliſh z they want nitbing 


of the Maſs but the Liſtings, xc. Calderwood, Hiſt. of Ch. of Scot. p. 246. 


(2) As to this King's Perſon, though his Father and Mother were eſteemed the handſomeſt couple of the ** they lived in et he was himſ bat b 1 . 
nor in any of his Features was to be found the leaſt reſemblance of the beautiful) Mary Stewart, or Lord 50. Welwood 20 A's 17. 8 af 1 ghd 


By an Indenture of the 2d of Fames I, a pound weight of Gold, of twenty two Carats fine, and two Carats allay, was beine into 37 J. 44: by ule; 
| A 


namely, into Unites going for 20 s, double Crowns at 102, Britain Crowns at 5, Thiſtle Crowns at 4's, and Half-Crowns at 2 3. 6 d. a-pi 


weight of Silver of the ſaid old Standard into 62 s. by tale; namely, into Shillings, Six-pences, Two-pences, Pence, Half-pence, Crown and Half-Crowns- | 
In the, 34 year of this Reign, a pound weight of Geld of the old Standard, of twenty three Clrats; three Grajns and a half fine, was coined into del. 


rats; three Grains and a half fine, was coined into 4ol, 


10 2. by tale; namely into Roſe-Rialls at 30s, a-piece, Spur-Rialls at 15 s, and Angels at 108. a-piece.————l1n the gth, there was a Proclamation: for 


raiſing Gold 2 5, in every 20s. 


In the roth, a pound weight of the old Standard Gold was coined into 44 L. by tale; namely, Roſe-Rials, Spur-Rials, 


and Angels; and a pound weight of Gold of twenty two Carats fine, was coined into 40 7. 18s. and 4d 5 namely, into Unites at 22 , Double Crowns at 11 5+ 


Britiſh Crowns at 5# 6 d, Thiſtle Crowns at 45, 4 d. three Farthings, or Half Briryb Crowns at 2.5 9 d. a-piece. 
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VVV 
Containing the fin fifteen Years of the Reign of CHaARLESsL. 


of James I. was tinctured from his have ſet the Prince at variance with his Father, which 


much improved by the deceaſed giving him, with his own hand, a Potion to drink, with- 
King, during his life. He had the out the advice of his Phyſicians. Indeed, the Duke could 


| | the ſame Miniſters, and all the factor's death, by the remedies he gave him. But when 
Places at Court, and in the Kingdom, continued in the the time and circumſtances of this unexpected death, cau- 


Buckingham hands of the Duke of Buckingham!'s creatures. So, there ſed by a Tertian Ague, not uſually very dangerous in the 


in favorite 
ts the new 
King, 
Id. p. 16 3 
167. 
13 
eaſons o 
X. Tab, 
diſpleaſure 
ag ainſt 
Bucking- 
ham, 
Clarendon, 
T. J. p · 20. 


was nothing new but the King's perſon. Charless jour- Spring, were jointly conſidered, with the embaraſſments it 


ney to Spain had fo indeared the Duke of Buckingham to delivered the Favorite from, and the advantages it procur- 
him, that King James's affection for that Favorite was ed him, it was difficult not to ſuſpect him. And yet, on 
nothing, as I may ſay, in compariſon of the new King's. the other hand, when the new King was ſeen to have an 
*T'was thought, and *tis not unlikely, if James had lived, entire affection for the Duke, it could not be imagined that 
he would have diſcarded the Duke, with whom he was he doubted his innocence in that reſpect. However this be, 
diſpleaſed for ſeveral reaſons. 1. Becauſe of the journey the Duke of Buckingham was the Son's Favorite, as he 
to Spain, of which he was the ſole adviſer, and which had been the Father's, with till greater power and credit 
had expoſed the King to the cenſure of all Europe. 2. On than he had enjoyed in the foregoing Reign. 


account of the breach of the Spaniſh match without any Charles I. at his acceſſion to the Throne, formed two 3 


Juſt cauſe. 3. For the Duke's ingaging him, as it were Projects equally difficult to be executed. The firſt was, 


the Lord-Treaſurer Middleſex to be condemned, in ſpite ther-in-law the Elector Palatine. The ſecond, to carry 
of the King himſelf, who did his utmoſt to ſave him, and the Regal Authority much higher than the King his Fa- 


even ſued to the Prince and Duke for his pardon, without ther, or any of his Predeceſſors had done. Theſe two 


being able to obtain it. Thus James died very ſeaſonably projects, which ſeparately would, in all appearance, meet 


One in particular has the King's Buſto Laureat on one fide, and XX. behind the Head, a Scarf croſs the Shoulder, Inſcriptions and Arms as the 22 ee 
HENRIC. ROSAS. REGNA. IACOBVS. There is a Half, with X. behind the Head, and a Quarter with V. The Crowns have W» 8 1 _—_ e _— 
Arms, and HENRICVS. ROSAS. REGNA. IACOBVS. The Thifle-Crown has on one fide a Roſe crowned, and TA D. GRA. MA kid the k - o 
HIBER. REX. On the other fide a Thiſtle-flower crowned, TVEATVR, VNITA. DEVS. (Fg. 1.) The Ha/f-Crowns have, on one 1 Ph c * . 
Figure, and IA. D. G. ROSA. SINE. SPINA. Reverſe, the Arms, and TVEATVR. &c.———The Silver Coins of this King are Crowns, Ha 2 
Crowns, Sbillings, Six-pences, Ius pences, Pence, and Half-pence. The Crown repreſents the King oh Horſe-back in Armour, and crowned, 2 4 
Sword in his hand ; the Roſe and Crown upon the Trappings of the Horſe. TACOBVS. D. G. ANG. sco. FRA. ET. HIB. REX. Hou * Arms, 
EXVRGAT. DEVS. DISSIPENTVR. INIMICI. Another Crown is inſcribed, IACOBVS. D. O. ANG. SCO. FRA. ET. HIB. REX. Revere, 
the Arms, QV A. DEVS. CONIVNXIT. NEMO. SEPARET. The Shilling: have XII. (Fig 2.) and the Six-pences VI. behind the King's head 
crowned, with Legends as on the Crowns. The Pence and Twvo-pencet ate inſcribed I. D. G. ROSA. SIN E. SPINA. with I. or II. behind the King's 
head crowned. (Fig, 4.) Reverſe, the Arms fill up the whole Area. The Iris Monies are in all reſpefts liks the £ng/i/2, only have a Harp crowned 
on the reverſe. (Fig. 3.) The Copper Money of Ireland bas two Scepters through the Grown. EY | ; 
No. 55. Vol. II. O00 with 


ſame Favorite, the ſame Council; not be directly accuſed of haſtening the King his bene- 


HARLES I. Son and Succeſſor for the Favorite, who, probably, to ſupport himſelf, muſt 1625, 


infancy with the principles con- might have had terrible conſequences. This raiſed ſtrong The Duke is 
cerning the Regal Authority, and ſuſpicions of the Duke, which were farther confirmed by iam | 
Prerogative Royal, which were ſo his preſuming to apply a Plaiſter to the King's fide; and gab. 


cerning Arbi= 
againft his will, to break with Spain. 4. For cauſing, by to wreſt from the Emperor, and the Duke of Bavaria, ran Power, 


the Prince's credit, and his intereft with the Parliament, both the Palatinates which had been taken from his Bro- eee 
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1625, 


Concerning 
be Palati- 
Zlate. 


pe | ſoc 2nd 


Project wit 


? eſpett to 
Arbitra 'y 
Heber. 


| his Son- in-law's quarrel. 


Te HISTORY f ENGLAND. 


with great obſtacles, became almoſt impracticable, when 
joined together. Nevertheleſs, Charles believed they mu- 


tually ſupported each other: That under colour of the. 


Pulatinate War, he ſhould put the Parliament upon a foot 
not to refuſe him any thing: That in time, he ſhould 


have both Houſes at command, and after rendering himſelf 


independent, diſpoſe as he pleaſed of the riches of the E ing 


dom, in executing his deſigns in favour of the King of 


Bihemia. As theſe two projects are the ſubject of the 
tirſt fiſteen years of this Reign, it will be necetiary to (et 
them in a clear light, that the ſequel may be the better 
underſtood. 

As to the firſt, I mean that of wreſting the two Pala- 
tinaies from the Emperor and the Duke of Bavaria, I 
think it needleſs to repeat what has been ſaid in the Reign 
of James I. It will be ſufficient to put the Reader in 
mind, that it was by the intrigues of the Prince and the 
Duke of Buckinoham, and by the Duke's wrong intorma- 
tion of what paſled in SHain, that the Parliament was in- 
duced to adviſe the King to bicak the Treaties, which 
were in effect broken already, and promiſe to ſupport the 
war, which this breach would probably cauſe, This was 
the Prince's and the Duke's real aim in diſguifing the truth, 
Afterwards, the Prince, when Ning, niitled no opportu- 
nity to take advantage of the Patliament's haſty advieg and 
promiſe, as if the Parliament had really been tlie fole-au- 
thor of the breach, and prime.cauſe of the war for the re- 


covery of the Palatinate. King Jamcs was: the IE 
tim of theſe artifices. 


He was made to break a I reaty 
which he had been labouring ſeven years, and to loſe the 
portion he had reaſon to expect for the Prince's marriage 
with the Infanta, He was engaged, againit his will and 
inclination, in a war with the Houſe of Auftria(1), and, 
what he deemed the greateſt misfortune, compelled to have 
recourſe to a Parliament, he that was fo diſſatisfied with 
the two former, that, probably, he would never have called 
another, had it not been for this breach. The Duke of 
Buckingham was the ſecond victim. 
was known, he became the object of the publick hatred, 
though, before his contrivances were diſcovered, he had 


been conſidered as a guardian- angel, for breaking the in- 


tended match. Finally, the Prince having mounted the 
Throne, reſolved to ſupport the war, in which the Parlia- 


ment had unadviſedly engaged. But becauſe he found not 


in the Houſe of Commons, that readineſs to aſſiſt him 
which he expected, he diſſolved ſeveral Parliaments merely 
for that very reaſon. This bred in the minds of his Sub- 
jects jealouſy and diſcontent, which being inflamed by 
other cauſes, brought him in the end to the greateſt mis- 
fortune that can befal a King. Hitherto the Prince's and 
Duke's real motive in breaking the Treaty with HHain is 


unknown. Tis not conceived how, after the loſs of the 


Palatinate, they could imagine it more eaſy to recover that 
Country from the Emperor and Duke of Bavaria, by 
force of arms, than by managing the King of Spain's 


friendſhip, by means of the marriage already concluded, 


But the uſe the Prince, now become King, intended to 


make of this war, adviſed by the Parliament, can be no 


ſecret, namely, to accuſtom the Houſe of Commons, un- 
der pretence of the urgent neceſſity of the war, to ſupply 
him in a few days, with the money he demanded, without 
conſidering any other affair. This will evidently appear 
in the ſequel. But before I deſcend to the particulars of 
this ſecond project, *tis neceſlary to premiſe ſome remarks 
on this ſubject, | | | 

I have thewn in the Reign of James I, that this firſt 
Monarch of Great-Britain, laboured, as long as his Mo- 
narchy laſted, that is, while he was King of England, to 
extend the Prerogative-Royal. This was not only in ſome 
points, and on certain occaſions, but by general principles, 
which being once admitted, would, by neceſſary conſe- 
quences, cloath the Sovereign with an unlimited authority, 


Whatever had been faid by the moſt furious ſticklers for 


the abſolute power of Sovereigns, he readily applied to the 
Kings of Ergland, without ever examining whether the 
power of a King admitted of degrees, according to the ſe- 


veral States, or the Conſtitution of the Government, 


whereof he was head. And yet this was the point in 
queſtion. Otherwiſe, it followed from his principles, that 
the Regal Power was the ſame every where, and a King 
of Poland, for inſtance, ought to be as abſolute as a King 
of Perſia, This was in effect what he always ſuppoſed in 
the affair of Bohemia, and what hindered him to eſpouſe 
So long as he was ſatisfied with 
inſinuating ſuch maxims, by certain expreſſions in his pub- 
lick Speeches, the people, and even the Parliament, took 
no great notice of them. But when he meant to practiſe 
the various conſequences which might thence be natural] 

drawn, he met with ſtrong oppoſition, which obliged him 
to diflolve ſeveral Parliaments, becauſe they were not ſo 


King and People. 


As ſoon as the truth 


Vol. II. 


apt as he wifhed to imbibe his Inſtructions. 
ation provoked him, Nay, he began to ſpea 
affert, that Parliaments owed their being to the Roval 
Conceſſion, and that this Concellion might he oval # 
when they became unworthy of it, juſt as a Char 
ed to a Corporation on certain expreſs terms, 

taken away, if the terms were not compied with, Put 
the Parliament would never allow of fuch a principle. It 
was readily agreed, that the King had power.to call 50. 
rogue, and diftolve the Parliament : Nay, that he aht 
forbear ſummoning it for ſome time. But that England 
might, or ought to be governed without Parliaments, if the 
5 thought proper, 15 what could not be allowed, much 
ls that the Ning could diſpenſe with, or act contrary 0 
the Laws. And vet to this height would James J. have 
carried his Prerogative, an ambiguous term, by which he 
meant an abſolute Power, or ſomething very near it. Biit 
ne Hngliſb, tor the moſt part, underſtood by that word 

otily a power in the perſon of the Sovereign, to command 
or act in matters not repugnant to the Law, or for which 
the Law had not provided, and certain Acts of Grace and 
Favour, which the King might exerciſe with regard to 
ſome private perſons, provided theſe Acts were not very 
prejudicial to the reſt of the Nation. This was the con- 
jtant occaſion of the quarrels between James I. and the 
Parliament. It could not be ſaid exactly, wherein conſiſt- 
ed the King's Prerogatives, and the People's Privileges, be- 
cauſe there had never been an expreſs determination on 
that ſubject. Thoſe Kings, who were reckoned the wiſeſt 
and moſt prudent, avoided as rocks, ſuch ſort of diſputes, 
which can only breed hatred and animoſity between the 
On the other hand, former Larlia- 
ments Choſe rather, to ſee the Prerogative-Royal ſtretched 
ſometimes. beyond its due bounds, than debate ſuch dificult 
points, which in caſe of obſtinacy on both ſides, muſt have 
been decided by arms, fince there was no higher tribunal 
to appeal to. Beſides, ſince Richard II. whoſe attempt 
coſt him his Crown and Lite, there had been no King 
who had endeavoured to carry the Prerogative-Royal 10 
far as to claim a power to act directly contrary to the 
Laws. If there were any who, on ſome occations, at- 
tempted to go beyond bounds, the Parliaments were under 


Tus opng- 
. 5 
a plainer, and 


Keg 
ter grant- 


might be 


no concern, for one of theſe three reaſons: 1. Becauſe it 


was in things of little importance. 2. Becauſe, having a 
perſect confidence in their Sovereign, they believed he 
would not make an ill uſe of their indulgence. 3. Becauſe 


they ſaw the King's aim and motive were advantagious, 
or at leaſt not very prejudicial, to the Nation, 


But James I. was no ſooner on the throne of England, 
but queſtions about the Prerogative-Royal became frequent 
and abſolutely neceſſary. This Monarch was continually 
endeavouring to eſtabliſh principles, the conſequences 
whereof tended to no Jeſs than to ſubvert the Conſtitution 
of the Government. I ſhall relate ſome that have already 
appeared in the Hiſtory of his Reign, but which it is the 
more neceſſary to repeat here, as Charles I. exactly fol- 
lowed his Father's ſteps, and as *tis not poſſible to have 


too clear an Idea of thele things, ſince they are the chief | 


ſubject of this Reign. | 
From the principle that the Parliament owed its being 


to the conceſſion of the Kings, and that this conceffion 
might be revoked, it followed of courſe: that the King 


might govern without a Parliament, and conſequently, tax 
the People as he thought proper, for the ſupport of the 
Government. From the principle, that the King was 
above the Laws, it necetlarily followed, that there was no 


ſecurity for the ſubjects, and their honour, fortunes, liber- 
ty, and life itſelf were at the King's diſpoſal, From the 


principle, that the Parliament had no right to concern them-_ 
ſelves with the King's affairs when their advice was not 
asked, it could not but be inferred, that the King was to be 
ſuffered to do whatever he pleaſed, even things moſt deſtruc- 
tive to the nation. From the principle, that to complain 
of the adminiſtration, was want of reſpect to the King, 
it neceflarily followed, that the Parliament could take no 
Grievances into conſideration, nor make any complaints, 
ſince Grievances are generally acts of injuſtice committed, 
by the King or his Minifters. From the principle, that 
the Parliament had at moſt but a Right to repreſent the 
Grievances to the King, after which, the redreſs was 
patiently to be expected from the King himſelf, it follow- 
ed, that the King might plague his Subjects at his pleaſure, 
without being obliged to redreſs their ſufferings, any far- 
ther than he thought convenient. From the principle, 


that to diſpute the extent of his Prerogative was wounding 


the King in the moſt ſenſible part, the conſequence muſt 
have been, that the Prerogative was without bounds, or 
that it could be limitted only by the King's wiſdom and 
goodneſs. All theſe principles, as it is eaſy to perceive, 
tended to eſtabliſh a deſpotick Power, Had the King been 


( King Jomes, upon his death- bed, exhorted his Son the Prince, to tal» ſvecial care of the Elector Palatin:'s Children, and to ende. vout to reſtore them 


ſatisfied 


to the Eitate and dignities of their Father. Raſbævortb, Tom. I. p. 155. 
| 4 


Book XIX. 


ſatisfied with granting now and then ſome Favor, founded 
upon any of theſe Principles, it might have been thought 
of no conſequence. But he was ſeen, upon all occaſions, 
to endeavour to inſtil theſe Principles into the minds of his 
Subjects, and to eſtabliſh them upon inſtances taken here 
and there, of the conduct of his Predeceſſors. He himſelf 
was ſeen to draw from thence, by his actions, the moſt ex- 
tenſive conſequences, to fill the Kingdom with Monopolies, 
to compel his Subjects to lend or give him money, to 
diſſolve the Parliaments for not allowing his Principles, to 
impriſon ſuch Members as ventured to ſpeak freely, and 
even to declare publickly, he would call no more Parlia- 
ments. There was therefore no medium : his pretenſions 
were either to be complied with, or oppoſed with open force. 
James I. had the happineſs to die before this diviſion 
was carried any farther, The breach of the ShHaniſb match 
ſerved to reconcile the King and Parliament to each other. 
The King perceived, he could not proceed without Par- 
liaments, and the People judged, that while the King was 
engaged in a war with the Houſe of Au/?ria, he would be 
forced to have a regard to the liberties of the Nation and 
the Privileges of the Parliament. Thus both ſides ſeemed 
inclined to a reconciliation, and to forget all occaſions of 
complaint. 2 
James being dead, Charles I. his Son and Succeſſor, who 
had greatly improved by his inſtructions, mounted the 
throne, poſſeſſed with the ſame principles. But as he was 
young, and his paſſions ſtrong, he could put no conſtraint 
upon himſelf, nor think of managing the affection of the 
Parliament. He ſoon diſcovered by what maxims he meant 
to proceed in the government of his Domin ions. He not 


Father's reign, but alſo added others more intolerable. He 
affected to let his ſubjects ſee, not only that their Grievan- 
ces touched him not, but that it was an offence to petition 
a redreis. In a word, he very plainly intimated, both in 
his Speeches and conduct, that he looked upon Parliaments, 
only as aſſemblies ſolely deſigned to ſupply him with money, 
and in caſe of refuſal, he could proceed without their aſſiſt- 
ance. Accordingly, he diſſolved ſeveral Parliaments, be- 
cauſe they did not readily grant the Sums he demanded ; 
offered violence to many members; and extorted from his 
ſubjects what money he wanted, by forced Loans, or Taxes 
impoſed by his own authority. This ought not to ſeem 
ſtrange, fince beſides the leſſons taught him by his Father, 
he had the ſame Favorite, the ſame Miniſters, and the 
ſame Council. | mY | 
It is my deſign to ſhew all theſe things clearly and di- 
ſtinctly, not by reaſonings and conſequences, but by un- 
deniable Facts, by authentick vouchers of what I ſhall 
advance, and laſtly, by the King's own conduct, which 
his moſt zealous friends have no otherwiſe undertaken to 
Juſtify, than by an affected filence, or at leaſt, by a very 
flight account of the firſt fifteen years of his reign. My 
ſole aim in thus inlarging on thele things is, to enable the 
reader to underſtand the true cauſes of the war which af- 
terwards afflicted the Kingdom. | | | 


Tames's 
Pace foi , nized (1), Charles ſpeedily ſent eight thouſand men to 
Plymouth at Plymouth (2), to be embarked for an expedition to Sparn. 
h- charge of As he had but little money in his coffers, the charge of 
Macau. Coat and Conduct was ordered to be disburſed by the Coun- 
T. I. p. 168. try, and the Country to be repaid out of the Exchequer at 
Annals. a more convenient ſeaſon. This was done after the pre- 
cedent of former times, though the cuſtom had now been 

A Commiſſion long diſuſed. Theſe troops having committed great diſ- 
** MOM orders in their march, the King granted a Commiſſion for 
Mu.,rtial-Law, to puniſh the offenders (3). This was 
looked upon as an innovation, which took from the ufual 

Judges the cognizance of crimes committed by the ſoldiery, 

and yet, in general, it was not much conſidered, | 

The King's The King's marriage having been concluded in his 


Marriage. 


Bus wech. Father's life-time, was ſolemnized at Paris with great 
T. I. p. 169, magnificence, on a threatre erected before the Church of 
290. Notre-Dame, the Duke of Chevreuſe performing the office 
„of Proxy for the King of England. Preſently after, the 
Duke of Buckingham was ſent into France to conduct 

the Queen to the King her ſpouſe. She arrived Zune 12, 

at Dover, where the King met her the next morning, and 

that evening the marriage was conſummated at Canter- 

bury (4). The 16th of the ſame month the 'King and 

Queen made their entry into London, and two days after 


only refuſed to redreſs the Grievances introduced during his 


E 


cc 


As ſoon as the deceaſed King's funeral was ſolem- 
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the Parliament met. The King made the following Speech 1625. 
to both Houſes at the opening of this firſt Parliament, 7: % 


| Toe 18. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 


© FT Thank God, that the buſineſs to be treated on at 7% N 
„ this time is of ſuch a nature, that it needs no elo- Ys 
© quence to ſet it forth; for I am neither able to do it, H 
neither doth it ſtand with my nature to ſpend much Ruth, 
time in words. It is no new buſineſs, being already ß,, 
happily begun by my Father of bleſſed memory, who 
is with God; therefore it needeth no narrative: I hope 
in God you will go on to maintain it, as freely as you 
adviſed my Father to do it. It is true, he may ſeem 
to ſome to have been ſlack to begin ſo juſt and ſo gloti- 
ous a work; but it was his wiſdom that made him loth 
to begin a work, until he might find a means to main- 
tain it : But after that he ſaw how much he was abuſed 
in the confidence he had with other States, and was 
confirmed by your advice to run the courſe we are in, 
with your engagement to maintain it, I need not preſs 
to prove how willingly he took your advice; for the 
preparations that are made are better able to declare it, 
than I to ſpeak it. The aſſiſtance of thoſe in Germany, 
the fleet that is ready for action, with the reſt of the 
preparations, which I have only followed my Father 
in, do ſufficiently prove, that he entered into this 
action. | 
My Lords and Gentlemen, I hope that you do re- 
member, that you were pleaſed to employ me to ad- 
viſe my Father to break off thoſe two T reaties that 
were on foot; ſo that I cannot ſay, that I came hither 
« a free unengaged man. It is true, I came into this 
© buſineſs willingly and freely, like a young man, and 
«*« conſequently raſhly; but it was by your intereſt, your 
engagement : So that though it were done like a young 
man, yet I cannot repent me of it, and I think none 
can blame me for it, knowing the love and fidelity you 
have born to your King, having my ſelf likewiſe ſome 
little experience of your affections. I pray you remem- 
ber, that this being my firſt action, and begun by your 
advice and entreaty, what a great diſhonour it were to 
you and me, if this action, ſo begun, ſhould fail, for 
that aſſiſtance you are able to give me. Yet knowing 
the conſtancy of your love both to me and this buſineſs, 
I needed not to have ſaid this, but only to ſhow what 
care and ſenſe I have of your honours and mine own. 
I muſt entreat you likewiſe to conſider of the times we 
are in, how that I muſt adventure your lives (5), (which 
& I ſhould be loth to do) ſhould I continue you here 
% long; and you mutt venture the buſineſs, if you be ſlow 
in your reſolutions. Wherefore I hope you will take 
ſuch grave counſel, as you will expedite what you have 
in hand to do: Which will do me and your ſelves an 
infinite deal of honour ; you, in ſhewing your love to 
me; and me, that I may perfect that work which my 
Father hath ſo happily begun. OY 
«© Laſt of all, becauſe ſome malicious men may, and 
as I hear, have given out, that I am not ſo true a 
keeper and maintainer of the true Religion that I pro- 
feſs; I aſſure you, that I may with St. Paul ſay, that 
I have been trained up at Gamaliel's feet : and although 
I ſhall never be ſo arrogant as to aſſume unto my ſelf 
the reſt, I ſhall ſo far ſhew the end of it, that all the 
world may ſee, that none hath been, nor ever ſhall be 
more deſirous to maintain the Religion I profeſs, than I 
ſhall be, MO 3 | | | 
„Now becauſe I am unfit for much ſpeaking, I mean 
<< to bring up the faſhion of my predeceſſors, to have my 
Lord 4 ſpeak ſor me in moſt things: Therefore 
I have commanded him to ſpeak ſomething unto you 
at this time, which is more for formality, than any great 
© matter he hath to ſay unto you.” 
Then the Lord Keeper Williams (6) declared,“ That RvMworth, 
<« the King's main reaſon of calling the Parliament, be- fiacket, 


> Hacket, 
& ſides the beholding of his Subjects faces, was to mind Pan h p. 95 
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them of the great engagements for the recovery of the 


% Palatinate, impoſed on his Majeſty by the late King 
< his Father, and by themſelves, who broke off the two 
<<. Treaties with Spain. Alſo to let them underſtand, that 
< the ſucceeding Treaties and Alliances, the armies ſent 
ce into the Low-Countries, the repairing of the forts, and 


(1) He was removed on April 23. from Theobald to London, and buried May 7. in Henry VII's Chapel. His Son and Succeſſor walked as chief 
mourner, being ſupported by the Earls of Arundel and Pembroke, Sandf. p. 560. Ruſhwort 1 Tom. I. p. 167. | 
in a 


(2) The Author, by miſtake, ſays Portſmouth. There were twelve thouſand raiſe 


Two thouſand were ſent to Halland. Idem. p. 168. : 


(3) The occafion of this Commiſſion was not ſo much the diſorders of theſe Troops, as thoſe committed by the Army wn 7 ee on Calais, under 
the command of Count Maniſeldt. The remembrance whereof was the cauſe of King 5 2 now the martial Law to orce» It ſeems, 
this and the point of Coat and Conduct Money, occaſioned great debates among the Judges. tteleck, p. I. 5 : 

(4) When ſhe landed, the ſent to his Majeſty not to come till the morrow, becauſe the had been indiſpoſed at Sea» So it was not tall next day that the 


Marriage was conſummated. Ruſhworth, Tom. I. p- 10. | 
(5) By reaſon of the Plague. Rapin. | 
(6) Ropin, after Ruſhworth and Franklin, ſays it was the Lord 

P 9, 27+ Tbilips, p. 106, 182, | 


) i 


[Keeper Coventry, but IVillions was not diſplaced till Ofober 25, Ses Hactet, Part 2. 


the 


The Parlia- 
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© the ſortifying of Ireland, do all meet in one centre, the means, that he might employ them where he pleaſed, and 1626. 
« Palatinate; and that the Subſidies granted in the laſt accordingly they were ſent to Dieppe, under the command 1 
Parliament are herein already ſpent, whereof the ac- of Vice-Admiral Pennington (4). The maſters or com- 
© count is ready, together with as much more of the manders of theſe ſhips diſcovering they were to go againſt 
King's own Revenue.” His Lordſhip further commend- Rachel, weighed anchor and failed back to England. Pen- 
ed three circumſtances. nington informing the Duke of Buckingham of it, received 

<« Firſt, The time; all Europe being at this day at the an expreſs order, confirmed by another from the Kin 
© Pool of Betheſda, the firſt ſtirring of the waters mult be himſelf, to return to Dizppe with the ſhips, and put them 
* laid hold on; Wherefore his Majeſty deſires them to into the hands of the French, which was done accordingly, 
c beſtow this meeting on him, or rather on their actions; But the mariners all deſerted, utterly refuſing to ſerve 
and the next ſhall be theirs, as ſoon, and as long as they againſt Rochel, 
<« pleaſe, for domeſtick buſineſs. 'T his affair made great noiſe at Oxford, where the Par- Complaing 


doth highly concern his Majeſty's honour and reputation, to uſes very different from thoſe it was intended for. That 
for which he relies upon their loves, with the greateſt the Seas were ſo neglected, that the Corſairs had done 
confidence that ever King had in his Subjects; witneſs great damage to the Engliſb Merchants, That Popery and 

his royal poeſy, Amor Civium Regis Munimentum: And Arminianiſm were countenanced by a ſtrong party in the 


a loving and loyal Nation to him.” 


1 by reaſon of their rigid and paſſionate zeal for all the Ce- 
Though the King affirmed in his Speech, that no Prince remonies of the Churchof England, even for ſuch as ſeemed 


*ent petition was ever more deſirous to maintain the Religion he profeſ- the leaſt neceſſary. This zeal appeared to many as myſte- 


te King 
again 
Reculants, 
The King's 
general 
anſwer. 


Ruſhworth, 


ſed, the Parliament does not ſeem to have fully believed it, rious as uncommon, and cauſed them to ſuſpect, that the 
{ince, at the very firſt, both Houſes joined in preſenting to two Prelates, under colour of maintaining Religion, had 
him a Petition againſt Recuſants. The King returned a formed a project to reſtore Popery. They could not ima- 
very gracious anſwer, ſaying, he was very glad to fee their gine, that men ſhould have ſo {trong an attachment to 
zeal for Religion, and was ready to concur with them in things in themſelves of ſo little moment, without ſome 


„ Secondly, Supply, if Subſidies be thought too long liament was re-afſembled. Buckingham!'s ill conduct in this again 
and backward, his Majeſty deſires to hear, and not to and other reſpects was loudly complained of in the Houſe N 
propound the way. of Commons. It was ſaid, the money granted by the Ruſhwonb, 


<« "Thirdly, The Iſſue of Action; which being the firſt, Parliament to the late King had been miſapplied, and put T. & 5. 76, 


he doubts not, but as ſoon as he ſhall be known in Eu- Kingdom. Neile Biſhop of Mincheſter, and Laud Biſhop and tt R. 
& rope to be their King, ſo ſoon ſhall they be known to be of St. David's were chicfly looked upon as the heads and /e Nele 
| protectors of the Arminians (5), nay, as favourers of Popery, “ Laus. 


J. J. p. 173. whatever they ſhould propoſe on that head. He deferred hidden deſign. Wherefore Mr. Montague was ſummoned Montague 
however anſwering each particular article of the Petition, a ſecond time before the Houſe of Commons (6), and feverely en 


till he had examined it. | reprimanded. 


Montague i: Mr. Richard Montague, a Clergyman, had lately printed Mean while, the King ſeeing the Parliament had ſpent 73 Kia 
a Book, entitled, An Appeal to Caſar, wherein were ſeve- the three or four firſt days of their Seſſion in talking of % f 5 


cited on ac- 
count of bis 
Boo. 
Ruſhworth. 
Ibid. 


Annals, 


p · 109. 


ral propoſitions tending to the diſturbance of Church and grievances, without any mention of the money he expect- 
State (1). Tt was complained of to the Commons, who ed for ſupporting the war, ſent for both Houſes, and in 
bringing the author to the Bar of their Houſe, and exa- Chrift-Church- Hall ſpoke to them in the- following man- 
mining him, thought proper to refer him to the Archbi- ner: | Ty 


Ccke,p.199. ſhop of Canterbury, "The Archbiſhop, who was looked 


The King 
brings the 
Car:'fe before 
the Council, 
Ruſhworth, 
T. I. p. 174. 


upon with no good eye at Court, becauſe he was ſuſpect- 


ed of being a friend to the Puritans, contented himſelf My Lords, and you of the Comnuns, 


too lauen. 


with exhorting him to write no more upon ſuch ſubjects. I/ E all remember, that from your deſires and ad- Tie King's 
The proceedings of the Commons diſpleaſed the King, for ** vice, my Father, now with God, brake off erb .. 6«tb 


Montague being one of his Chaplains, he pretended the ** thoſe two Treaties with Spain that were then in hand: 


Houſes, 
Auguſt 4. 


bringing him to their Bar was an incroachment upon his Well you then foreſaw, that as well for regaining my Ruſhworth, 
Prerogative. He expreſſed his diſpleaſure with the Com- “ diſpoſſeſſed Brother's inheritance, as home defence, a T. L P.. 


mons, and took occaſion to bring the cauſe before the“ war was likely to ſucceed ; and that as your Counſels 
Council. Every one ſuſpected, that as Montague's book ** had led my Father into it, fo your aſſiſtance in a Par- 
contained an Arminian doctrine, Laud, Biſhop of St. Da- ** liamentary way to puzſue it, ſhould not be wanting. 
vid's (2) the King's moſt intimate Counſellor for religious That aid you gave him by advice, was for ſuccour of 


Laud reck-n- affairs, had done this, to ſtop the proſecution. Laud was ** his allies, the guarding of 1reland, and the home part, 


ed the head o 
the Armini 


Ans. 


Coke, 


The Commons 
grant two 
Subjidies. 
Ruſhworth, 
T's J. P · 174 


Six Ships 
dent the 
French King 
to ſerve 
againſt 
Rochel, 
Ibid. 
Annals, 

P- log. 
Coke, 

p. 190, &c. 


if conſidered by many as the head and protector of the Armi- ** tupply of munition, preparing and ſetting forth of his 


nians, who were now very numerous in the Kingdom. He ** navy. A council you thought of, and appointed for 
had inſinuated himſelf into Buck:ngham's favour, and by the war, and treaſurers for iftuing of the monies : and 
that means into the King's, who readily followed his Coun- ** to begin this work of your advice, you gave three Sub- 
ſels, in the affairs of Religion. ES | ſidies, and as many Fifteens, which with ſpeed were 

The diſpleaſure expreſſed by the King againſt the Com- ** levied, and by direction of that council of war (in which 
mons, hindered not the Houſe from granting him two ** the preparation of this navy was not the leaſt) diſ- 
Subſidies. The King accepted them graciouſly, but withal ** burſed. 5 | SY 1 
intimated, this ſupply was far ſhort of what was neceſſary It pleaſed God at the entrance of this preparation 
for the war (3) to which his Father was adviſed by the © (by your advice begun) to call my Father to his mercy, 
Parliament, The Act for the two Subſidies was no ſooner * whereby I entered as well to the care of your deſign, as 
paſled, than the King adjourned the Parliament to Oxford, his Crown. I did not then, as Princes do of cuſtom 
to meet again the firſt of Augu/? following, by reaſon of and formality, re- aſſemble you, but that by your fur- 
the Plague which raged in London. Ather advice and aid, I might be able to proceed in that 

King James, a little before his death, promiſed to lend “ which by your counſels my Father was engaged in. 
the King of France five or ſix ſhips to be employed againft ** Your love to me, and forwardneſs to further thoſe af- 
the Genocſe. Atleaſt they were borrowed on that pretence. fairs, you expreſſed by a grant of two Subſidies yet un- 


Annals. 
p. 110s 


But afterwards, Lewis XIII. wanting theſe ſhips for the gathered; although I mult aſſure you, by myſelf and 


ſiege of Rochel, prevailed with Charles I. by Buckingham's others upon credit taken up, and aforehand disburſed, 


(7) Our Author ſeems here to confound two diftint things. Montague (in 21 Jac.) publiſhed a Book, which he called, A new Gag for an old Goꝛſe, 
being an anſwer to a popiſh Book, entitled, A Gag for the new Goſpel z and for this Book it was that he was queſtioned by the Parliament, and committed 
to the Archbiſhop, who diſmiſſed him with an Admonition. Afterwards the Biſhops of the Arminian Party conſulting the Propagation of the five Articles 
condemned at the Synod of Dort, concluded, that Montague ſhould publiſh his Appeal to Ceſar, at firſt atteſted by their joint Authorities, which they after - 
wards withdrew by ſubtilty. However, the Book was printed and dedicated to King Cbarles. The Houle appointed a Committee to examine the errors 
therein, and thanked the Archbiſhop for his admonition formerly to the Author, and voted his Books to be contrary to the Articles eſtabliſhed by the Par- 
liament, and took Bond for his appearance. Ruſbauorth, Tom. I. p. 173. | | | 

(3) Rapin, by miſtake, ſays Bath and Welli, which he was not yet. 3 | | ani 

- (3) The charges of which, by computation, amounted to 700,000 J. a year. Ruſhworth, Tom. I. p. 174. 

(4) The Yantguard, a large Man of War, with ſeven other Merchant -Ships of great burden and ſtrength. Lid. Cote, p. 190. a 

(5) Rapin, as well as moſt of our Writers, eſpecially thoſe of the Puritan Party, ſeem to confound two things, which have no manner of relation to each 
other, %. Arminianiſm and High-Church-Principles. The Arminian Doctrine, condemned by the Synod of Dert, held in 1618, was in ſubſtance reduced to 
theſe five Articles. I. God does not in an arbitrary manner predeſtinate any Perſon to be ſaved or damned. II. Chrift died for all mtn, that is, all are 
partakers of the benefits of Chrift's paſſion, who ſincerely perform the Goſpel- Terms of Faith and Repentance. III. How neceſſary ſoever Grace may be 
cowards our good actions, yet, IV. It is not irreſiſtible, that is, we are ſtill Free- Agents 3 conſequently, V. The faithful may finally fall away, or depart 
from a ſtate of Grace. Now nothing can be more evident, than that a man may embrace all theſe opinions, without being one jot the more a Friend to 
Popery or Arbitrary Power. Wherefore, though the firſt aſſertors of Arminianiſm happened likewiſe to be zealous Sticklers for ſomething like a deſpotick 
Power in the King, yet is the one no conſequence at all of the other, as abundance of our Hiſtorians would inſinuate. Doubtleſs, Laud, Meile, Montague,” 
and the reſt, who were for ſetting the King above the Laws, would have been of that mind, whether they had been Arminians or not. Even at this time, 
the five Articles above, which are now generally received in the Church of England, are believed by thouſands, who are not for carrying the Authority of 
the King or Church beyond its due bounds. The reaſon why Arminianiſm was condemned in the Reigns of James I. and Charles 1. was, becauſe our Articles 
and Homilies (in the points above-mentioned) were generally underſtood in a Calviniſtical Senſe. ; : 

(6) According to the condition of his Bond. Mortague's cauſe was recommended to the Duke of Buckingham, by Butkeridge Biſhop of Rochefter, Howſon 
Biſhop of Oxford, and Laud of St. David's, who obſerved, That learned men ought to be left to abound in their own Senſe, it being the great fault of the 
Council of Trent, N require a ſubſcription to School - opinions, &c See Ruſowerth, Tom. I. p. 176. 8 Yo . 
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« ag and far ſhort, as yet to ſet forth that navy now pre- 
<« paring; as I have lately the eſtimate of thoſe of cate, 
« and who are ftill employed about it, whole particular of 
« all expences about this preparation ſhall be given you, 
« when you pleaſe to take an account of it.“ 
. Serre. When the King had done ſpeaking, [the Lord Conway 
1 $pe:cbes- and Sir John Coke) Secretaries of State made Speeches, the 
kubwths geſign whereof, like that of the King's, was to demon- 
e ſtrate the abſolute neceſſity the Commons were under, to 
grant his Majeſty a large ſum for the war wherein he was 
engaged. en J not to repeat that the war was be- 
gun by the late King, by the advice of both Houſes of Par- 
ſiament, for this was what the King conſidered as an un- 
anſwerable reaſon. But the Parliament being now better 
informed how the King and Duke procured that advice 
from the former Parliament, theſe two Speeches produced 
die Cinmm no great effect. The Commons being returned to their 
aft Houſe, proceeded to examine Grievances, and in this exa- 
0 %%, mination divers complaints were made againſt the Duke of 
1. p. 19. Buckingham. It was alſo complained, that Popery was not 
only tolerated, but even countenanced, contrary to the 
14. p. 180. King's expreſs promiſe: That pardons were granted to 
Aab. Recuſants, ſigned by the Lord Conway Secretary of State, 


1625. 


who pretended to be authorized by the King, and that 
theſe pardons ſtopped the courſe of juſtice, and the execu- 


tion of the Laws. Whereupon the King thought himſelf 
obliged to return poſitive anſwers to the Petition preſented 
to him at London by the two Houſes, to which he had 
hitherto only anſwered in general. It is abſolutely neceſ- 
fary to inſert here the Petition, with the King's Anſwers 
to each article, that the Reader may the better judge how 
the King's promiſes were afterwards perform'd. 


Petition againſt Recuſants, with the King's 
Anſwers to each Article. 


Myft Gracious Sovereign, | 


Petition of 81 being infallibly true, that nothing can more eſſa- 
Go ues © Þ bliſh the throne, and aſſure the peace and proſperity 
7 I. <« of the people, than the unity and ſincerity of Religion; 
Ven pr, „ we your moſt humble and loyal Subjects, the Lords 
Len 1 be c Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons of this preſent 
Wenn. Parliament aſſembled, hold ourſelves bound in conſcience 
ſter, arſcver- e and duty to repreſent the ſame to your ſacred Majeſty, 
vs 2" ce together with the dangerous conſequences of the increaſe 
worth 0B in this land, and whit we conceive to be 
Ruſhworth, of opery in t 7 | 
T. Lp. 181. “ the principal cauſes thereof, and what may be the re- 
„ medies. NN, | 


Dye Dangers appear in theſe particulars. : 

J. In their deſperate ends, being, both the ſubverſion 
« of the Church and State, and the reſtleſſneſs of their 
«« ſpirits to attain theſe ends; the doctrine of their teachers 
< and leaders, perſuading them that therein they do God 
* good ſervice, Rs 3 | 

„II. Their evident and ftrit dependency upon ſuch 
< foreign Princes, as no way affect the good of your 
« Majeſty and this State. | 

III. The opening a way of popularity to the ambi- 

© tion of any who ſhall adventure to make himſelf head 

« of ſo great a Party, 


The principal cauſe of the increaſe of Papiſis. | 

© I. The want of the due execution of the Laws 

<* againft Jeſuits, Seminary-Prieſts, and Popiſh Recuſants; 
__ © occaſioned partly by the connivency of the State, partly 

<< by defects in the Laws themſelves, and partly by the 
<© manifold abuſe of officers. | 

II. The interpoſing of foreign Princes by their Am- 
<< bafladors and Agents in favour of them. 
III. Their great concourſe to the City, and frequent 
conferences and conventicles there. : | 

IV. The open and uſual reſort to the houſes and 
<< chapels of foreign Ambaſſadors, | | 1 
„V. The education of their children in ſeminaries, 
and houſes of their Religion in foreign parts, which of 
<< late have been greatly multiplied and enlarged for the 
entertainment of the Engliſb. | 
VI. That in ſome places of your Realm, your Peo- 
<< ple be not ſufficiently inſtructed in the knowledge of 
* * N ne. 

„ VII. The licentious printing and diſperſing of Popi 
and ſeditious Books. e Ag 7x 

VIII. The employment of men ill-affeQed in Reli- 
gion in places of government, who do, ſhall, or may, 
** countenance the Popiſh-Party. 


The Remedies again/t this outragious and dangerous diſeaſe 


we conceive to be theſe enſuing. 


No. LVI. Vo L. II. 


* I. That the youth of this Realm be careſully educated 


cc 


*© by able and religious School-maſters, and they to be 
** enjoined to catechize and inſtruct their Scholars in the 
grounds and principles of true Religion. And whereas 
by many complaints from divers parts of the Kingdom, 
it doth plainly appear, that ſundry Popiſh Scholars, diſ- 
ſembling their Religion, have craſtily crept in, and ob- 
tained the places of teaching in divers Counties, and 
thereby infected and perverted their Scholars, and fo 
fitted them to be tranſported to the Popiſh Seminaries 
beyond the ſeas ; that therefore there be great care in 
choice and admitting School-mafters, and that the ordi- 
naries make diligent enquiries of their demeanors, and 


proceed to the removing of ſuch as ſhall be faulty, or 
juſtly ſuſpected. | 


His Majeſty's Anſwer, 

This is well allowed of; and for the better performance of 
what is deſired, Letters ſhall be written to the two Arch- 
bijhays, and from them, Letters to go to all the ordinarics 
of their ſeveral Provinces ta ſee this done; the 3 or di = 
nartes to give account of their doings herein to the Archbiſhops 
reſpeclively, and they to give account to his Majeſty of their 


roceedings herein. 
II. That the antient Diſcipline of the Univerſities be 
reſtored, being the famous nurſeries of literature and 
virtue, | 

Anſwer. This ts approved by his Majefty, and the Chan- 
cellor 2 each Univerſity ſball be required to cauſe due execu- 
tion of it, 

III. That ſpecial care be taken to enlarge the word 
of God, throughout all the parts of your Majeſty's Do- 
minions, as being the molt powerful means tor planting 
of true Religion, and rooting out of the contrary: To 
which end, among other things, let it pleaſe your Ma- 
jeſty to adviſe your Biſhops, by fatherly intreaty and ten- 
der uſage, to reduce to the peaceable and orderly ſervice 
of the Church, ſuch able Miniſters as have been former- 
ly filenced, that there may be a profitable uſe of their 
Miniſtry in theſe needful and dangerous times; and that 
Non-refidency, Pluralities, and Commendams, may be 
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to thank your Majeſty for diminiſhing the number of 
your own Chaplains ; not doubting of the like princely 
care for the well-beftowing of the reſt of your benefices, 
© both to the comfort of the People, and the encourage- 
* ment of the Univerſities; being full of grave and able 
«© Miniſters unfurniſhed of Livings. | | 
Anſwer. This his Majeſty likes well, ſo as it be applied to 


ſuch Miniſters as are peaceable, orderly, and comformable to 


the Church- Government. For Pluralities and Non-retiden- 
cies, they are now ſo moderated, that the Archbiſhops affirm, 
there be now no diſpenſation for Pluralities granied; nor no 
man naw is allued above two Benefices, and thoſe not above 
thirty miles diſtant : And for avoiding non-reſidente, the Ca- 
non in that caſe provided, ſhall be duly put in execution. For 
Commendams, they ſhall be ſparingly granted, only in ſuch 
caſe where the exility and fmallneſs of the Biſhoprick requir- 


moderated, Where we cannot forbear, moſt humbly 


eih. Alſo his Majeſty will cauſe that the Benefices belonging 


to him ſhall be well beſtowed. And for the better propagating 


of Religion, his Majeſty recommendeth io the Houſe of Par- 


liament, that care may be taken, and proviſion made, that 


every Pariſh ſhall allow a competent maintenance for an 


able Miniſter ; and that the Owners of Parſonages Impro- 
priate would allow to the Vicars, Curates, and Miniſters in 
Villages and Places belonging ta their Parſonage, ſufficient 
Stipend and Allowance for Preaching Miniſters, 5 
IV. That there may be ſtrict proviſion againſt tran- 
&« ſporting of Engliſb Children to the Seminaries beyond 
„ the Seas, and for the recalling of them who are already 
ce there placed, and for the puniſhment of ſuch your Sub- 
s jets as are maintainers of thoſe Seminaries, or of the 
„ Scholars; conſidering, that beſides the ſeducing of your 
people, great ſums of Money are yearly expended upon 


them, to the impoveriſhing of this Kingdom. 
Anſwer. The Law in this caſe ſhall be put in execution; 


And farther, there ſhall be Letters written to the Lord-1 rea- 


furer, and alſo to the Lord- Admiral, That all the Ports * 


this Realm, and the creeks and members thereof be ftr ict 
kept, and ſtrait jay made to this end: A Proclamation 
ſhall be, to recal both the Children of Noblemen, and the 
Children of any other men, and they to return by a day; 


alſo maintainers of Seminaries of Scholars there, ſpall be 


puniſhed according to Law. | 

eV. That no popiſh Recuſant be permitted to come 
« within the Court, unle your Majefty be pleaſed to call 
e him upon ſpecial occaſion, agrecable to the Statute of 
« 3 Fac. And whereas your Majeſty for the preventing, 


'* of apparent miſchieſs both to your Majeſty and the State, 


« j ur Princely wiſdom taken order, that none 
9 ——— — — not proſeſſing the true 
« Religion, as by Law eſtabliſhed, be admitted into the 
« ſervice of your Royal-Conſort the Queen, We give 
Ppp your 
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* your Majeſty moſt humble thanks, and deſire that your 
order herein may be obſerved. 

Anſwer. If his Maje/ly ſhall find, or be informed of any 
concourſe of Recuſants to the Court, the Law ſhall be ſtrictly 
followed : And his Majeſty is pleaſed, that by Proclamation 
the Britiſh and Iriſh Subjecis ſhall be put in the ſame coſe, 


And as his Majeſty hath provided in his Treaty with France, 


fo his purpoſe is to keep it, That none of his Subjects ſhall be 


admitted into his ſervice, or into the ſervice of his Royal Con- 


fort the Queen, that are popiſh Recuſants. : 

«© VI. That all the Laws now ſtanding in force againſt 
<« Teſuits, ſeminary Prieſts, and others, having taken or- 
ders by authority derived from the See of Rome, be put 

ein due execution. And to the intent they may not 
«© pretend to be ſurprized, that a ſpeedy and certain day 
<< be prefixed by your Majeſty's Proclamation, for their 
c departure out of this Realm, and all other your Domi- 
c nions, and not to return upon the ſevereſt penalties of 
* the Laws now in force againſt them; and that all your 
«« Majeſty's Subjects may be thereby admoniſhed, not to 
receive, comfort, entertain, or conceal, any of them, 
© upon the penalties which may be lawfully inflicted : 
« And that all ſuch Papiſts, Jeſuits, and Recuſants, who 
< are and ſhall be impriſoned for recuſancy, or any other 
© cauſe, may be fo ſtrictly reſtrained, as that none ſhall 
© have conference with them, thereby to avoid the conta- 
« gion of their corrupt Religion: And that no man that 
<< ſhall be ſuſpected of Popery, be ſuffered to be a Keeper 
of any of his Majeſty's priſons. 

Anſwer. The Law in this caſe ſball be put in execution, 
and a Proclamation ſhall be to the effet defired ; and ſuch 
reſtraint ſhall be made, as is deſired, and no man that 1s 
Tuſtly ſuſpected of Popery, ſhall be ſuffered to be a Keeper of 
any of his Majeſty's Priſons, 

« VII. That your Majeſty be pleaſed to take ſuch or- 
<« der as to your Princely wiſdom ſhall be expedient, that 
© no natural born Subject, or ſtrange Biſhops, nor any 
< other by authority from the See of Rome, confer any 
«« Eccleſiaſtical orders, to exerciſe any Eccleſiaſtical function 
<© whatſoever, toward or upon your Majeſty's natural Sub- 
& jects within your Dominions. 


Anſwer. This is fit to be ordered according as is provided, 


and it ſhall be fo publiſhed by Proclamation. | 
«© VIII. That your Majeſty's learned Council may re- 
© ceive order and commandment, to conſider of all for- 


© mer Grants of Recuſants Lands, that ſuch of them may 


cc be avoided as are made to the Recuſants uſe or intereſt, 

«© out of which the Recuſant receiveth any benefit, which 

<< are either void, or voidable by the Lac 

Anſwer. The King will give order to his learned Council 

to conſider of the Grants, and will do according as is deſired, 

« IX. That your Majeſty will be likewiſe pleaſed 

* ſtriatly to command all your Judges and Miniſters of 
„ juſtice, Eccleſiaſtical and Temporal, to ſee the Laws 
of this Realm againſt Popiſh Recuſants, to be duly exe- 
© cuted; and namely, that the cenſure of excommunica- 
tion be declared and certified againſt them; and that 


they be not abſolved upon publick ſatisfaction by yielding 


<< to conformity. + | | | 
Anſwer. His Majęſiy leaves the Laws to their courſe, and 
2006 order in the point of excommunication as is deſired. 


EX. That your Majeſty will be pleaſed to remove 


from places of authority and government, all ſuch per- 
«© ſons, as are either popiſh Recuſants, or according to 
direction of former Acts of State, to be juſtly ſuſ- 
<6 pected, 1 | | | | 
Anſwer. This his Majeſly thinks fit, and will give order 
ar it, SN | | | | 
- / XI. That preſent order be taken for diſarming all 
popiſh Recuſants, legally convicted, or juſtly ſuſpected, 
according to the Laws in that behalf, and the orders 
taken by his late Majeſty's Privy-Council upon reaſon 
6 of State, | | 2 0 

Anſwer. The Laws and Aels in this caſe ſhall be followed, 
and put in due execution. | | 

XII. That your Majeſty be alſo pleaſed in reſpect to 

© the great reſort of Recuſants, to and about London, to 
command forthwith, upon pain of your indignation, 
and ſevere execution of the Laws, that they retire them- 
<< ſelves to their ſeveral Countries, there to remain con- 
„ fined within five miles of their places. 

Anſwer. For this the Laws in force ſhall be forthwith 
executed, . | | p 

XIII. And whereas your Majeſty hath ſtrictly com- 
*© manded and taken order, that none of the natural born 


Subjects repair to the hearing of maſſes, or other ſuperſti- 


*© tious ſervice at the Chapels,or Houſes of foreign Ambaſſa- 
**. dors, or in any other places whatſoever; we give your 
* Majeſty moſt humble thanks, and deſire tbat your or- 
der and commandment therein may be continued and 
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** obſerved, and that the offenders herein may be puniſhed 
according to the Laws. 

Anſwer. The King gives aſſent thereto, and will fee that 
obſerved which herein hath been commanded by him, 

** XIV. "That all ſuch inſolencies, as any that are Po- 
piſhly affected, have lately committed, or ſhall hercatter 
commit, to the diſhonour of our Religion, or to the 
- ww of the true Ptoßellors thereof, be exemplarily pu- 
Anſwer. This ſhall be done as is deſired. 

XV. That the Statute of 1 Eliz. for the payment of 
twelve pence every Sunday, by ſuch as ſhall be abſent 
from divine ſervice in the Church, without a lawful 
excuſe, may be put in due execution, the rather, for 
that the penalty by Law is given to the poor, and there. 
fore not to be diſpenſed withal. 

Anſwer, It is fit that this Statute be executed, and th; 
penalties ſhall not be diſpenſed withal. Dy 

XVI. Laftly, "That your Majeſty would be pleaſed 
to extend your Princely care alſo over the Kingdom of 
Ireland, that the like courſes may be there taken for the 
** reſtoring and eſtabliſhing of true Religion. 

Anſwer. His Majeſty's cares are, and ſpall be, extend 
over the Kingdom of Ireland; and he will do all that a reli— 
gious King ſhould do for the reſtering and e/tabliſhing of” true 
Religion there. . e 
And thus {moſt gracious Sovereign) according to our 
duty and zeal to God and Religion, to your Majeſty 
and your ſafety, to the Church and commonwealth, 
and their Peace and proſperity, we have made a faithful 
Declaration of the preſent eſtate, the cauſes and remedies 
of this encreaſing diſeaſe of Popery ; humbly offering 
the ſame to your princely care and wiſdom, The an- 
{wer of your Majeſty's Father, our late Sovereign of 
famous memory upon the like petition, did give us great 
comfort of reformation ; but your Majeſty's moſt gra- 
cious promiſes made in that kind, do give us confidence 
and aſſurance of the continual performance thereof. In 
which comfort and confidence repoſing ourſelves, we 
moſt humbly pray for your Majeſty's long continuance 
in all princely felicity.“ | 
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Theſe gracious anſwers of the King to the ſeveral Arti- Ti in,” 


cles of the Petition of both Houſes, wanted only the per- 1% H 
Execute. 


tormance of the promiſes. But if it may be judged by 
the continual complaints of the Parliaments throughout this 
whole reign, concerning theſe ſame articles, on which the 
King ſeems to have given entire ſatisfaction, it will ea- 
ſily be ſeen that Charles's promiſes were no better performed 
than his Father's. 
mons. But theſe anſwers, though ſo gracious and poſitive, 
lay aſide all other buſineſs, and think only of granting him 
money. He was engaged in a war, to which he pretend- 
ed the Parliament had induced his late Majeſty, from 
whence he inferred, it was great injuſtice not to enable 
him ſpeedily to ſupport it. This was true in one ſenſe, 
The Parliament advifed King James to break off the 
Treaties with Spain, and promited to aſſiſt him in caſe 
the breach ſhouid occaſion a war, as it was very likely, 


But, on the other fide, it was now no longer a ſecret in .f fr 
England, that the former Parliament was moved to give be Cu 


ſuch advice to the King, by the Duke of Buckinghants 
narrative, a narrative falſe in every particular, though at- 
teſted by the late King and the Prince. So the former Parlia- 


ment's advice being grounded on a wrong foundation, and 


as I may ſay, extorted by a mere artifice, the preſent Par- 


| lament did not think themſelves obliged to perform very 


punctually a promiſe which the Court had obtained rather 
by art, than fairly ſtating the caſe. Nevertheleſs, this pro- 
miſe {till ſubſiſted; and if the Commons had ſhewn the 
publick they were not obliged to keep it, they could not 
have done it without grievouſly affronting the King, by 
the diſcovery of the artifices he had uſed to procure it. 
They were willing to avoid this extremity. And there- 
fore, letting the promiſe ſubſiſt without any diſobliging 
reflection on the King, their aim was to excuſe themſelves 
ſrom granting him treſh ſupplies for a war raſhly under- 


taken, and without any likelihood of ſucceſs. At leaſt, Ruſp worth, 


rather T I p. 159- 
ed Aupuſt 9,10. 
. . F s 7 Clarendon» 

the Kingdom in this war, they intended the King ſhould T. I. p. 22. 


if they ſhould be forced to give any more money, 
than enter into a diſcuſſion of cauſes which had ingag 


purchaſe them, in ſome meaſure, with the redreſs of the 
grievances, the Nation groaned under, Wherefore, in- 
{tead of the Money-Bil}, as the King defired, they began 
with examining and even inquiring after the grievances of 
the Nation, and the ſtate of Religion (1). In this exami- 
nation, the Duke of Buckingham and the reſt of the Mi- 
niſte!s were not ſpared. 


The King ſeeing what courſe the Commons were ta- 7% Ng 


king, 


The King expected, that his anſwers %:2/ of 
to the Petition would gain him the affection of the Com-“ eh 
complaints . 
aoginft the 


could not engage them to do what he deſired, that is, to Comme, 
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king, was extremely offended. Firſt, As by their ſlow- 
neſs, they broke all his meaſures for the preſent Campain. 
Secondly, He deemed it a manifeſt affront and contempt 
of his perſon, to preſume openly to attack his Favorite and 
Miniſters, or rather himſelf under their name. So, per- 
ceiving no likelihood of a ſpeedy ſupply, which was the 
ſole end of calling the Parliament, he was determined to 
-, C:-wzrs diflolve it. The Commons having ſome notice of it, ha- 
4.no 1.4 ſtily drew up the following Declaration, in order to throw 
Peclaratii the blame of this diſſolution on the King, for fear. he 
ſhould himſelf lay it on them, under colour that they were 
not very ready to perform their promiſe, 


1625» 


The Commons Declaration. 


Ryfworth, “ W E the Knights, Citizens and Burgeſſes of the 
T. I. p. 190 6c Commons Houſe of Parliament, being the Re- 
ce preſentative Body of the whole Commons of this Realm, 
c abundantly comforted in his Majeſty's late gracious 
« anſwer touching Religion, and his meſſage for the care 
« of our health, do ſolemnly proteſt and vow before God 
« and the World, with one heart and voice; that we are 
c all reſolved, and do hereby declare, that we will ever 
c continue moſt loyal and obedient Subjects to our moſt 
de gracious Sovereign Lord King Charles; and that we 
will be ready in convenient time, and in a Parliamen- 
<« tary way, freely and dutifully to do our utmoſt endea- 
<« yours, to diſcover and reform the abuſes and grievances 
cc of the Realm and State, and in like fort to afford all 
<« neceſſary ſupply to his moſt excellent Majeſty, upon his 
ce preſent, and all other his juſt occaſions and deſigns ; 
<< moſt humbly beſeeching our ſaid dear and dread Sove- 
<c reign, in his princely wiſdom and goodneſs, to reſt aſ- 
<< ſured of the true and hearty affections of his poor Com- 
„ mons, and. to eſteem the ſame to be (as we conceive it 
cc is indeed) the greateſt worldly reputation and ſecurity 
<« that a juſt King can have; and to account all ſuch as 
© ſlanderers of the People's affections, and enemies to the 
„ Commonwealth, that ſhall dare to ſay the contrary.” 
It evidently appears in this Declaration, that the Com- 
mons aim was to intimate to the People, that they intended 
not to deny the King money for his juſt occaſions : but be- 
lieved to have a right to demand firſt the redreſs of grie- 
vances, as a condition, tho' they avoided uſing that term. 
This is the method conſtantly obſerved by the Parliaments 
on the like occaſions, and which is ſo neceſſary, that other- 
wiſe they would never be ſure of procuring the people any 
ſatisfaction, with reſpect to their grievances, For, grie- 
vances being properly acts of injuſtice, and breaches of the 


Laws committed by the King or his Miniſters, the deſire 


of obtaining Money from the Parliament is commonly 
the only inducement to the Court to deſiſt from injuring 
the People. Of this there are frequent examples in the 
Hiſtory of England. But James I. and Charles I. took a 
different courſe from that of their Predeceſſors. They 


choſe to diſſolve the Parliaments, rather than yield to re- 


dreſs their grievances. 'T his gave occaſion to aſcribe to them 
a formal deſign to free themſelves from the yoke of the 
Parliaments, or confine the uſe of them to the granting 


ſupplies, and aſſeſſing the People. They could not under- 


ſtand, that what flowed from the royal authority ſhould be 
15 Varlia- counted a grievance. This firſt Parliament was therefore 
4% cel. diflolved for this ſole reaſon, the 12th of Huguſt, not hav- 
Jour. Parl. ing ſat to do buſineſs above three weeks both at /:/tmin- 


| Rnſhworth, ſler and Oxford. The King pretended to diſſolve it on 


account of the ſpreading of the plague, but the true rea- 


fog was, becauſe he found not in this Parliament a com- 
pliance and diſpoſition fit for his purpoſe (1). 


7V-g1ation The diflolution of the Parliament hindered not the 
at the Hague K 
for a League 4 : ; £ 2 
0;4in/iSpain. beginning the war with Spain, For though the late King 


Ling from purſuing his deſign of continuing, or rather of 
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had taken ſome meaſures tending to a war, there had been 1625. 
however no action ſince the breach of the Treaty. The 
ſending of Count Manzfeldl into the Lou- Countries, in 
order to march into the Palatinate, was almoſt the only 
thing that could be conſidered as a Declaration againſt 
Spain, though the project had miſcarried. Charles reſolv- 1% 
ing therefore to undertake this war, of which he was the 
principal author and promoter, ſent the Duke of Bucking- 
ham and the Earl of Holland to the Hague, to negotiate a 
League with the United-Provinces, In the mean time, a 7 Kin fs 
Fleet was equipping in England to act againſt Spain. But > Df 
as he wanted money, he found no ſpeedier or better me- Lodm.. 
thod to raiſe it, than by borrowing of perſons able to lend, Ruft worth, 
to whom he directed Letters under his Privy-Seal, requir- . 
ing by way of loan ſuch ſums as each were taxed at (2). 
This was the firſt effect of the diſſolution of the Parlia- 
ment, Theſe forced loans, practiſed by ſome Kings of 
England, have ever been conſidered as great grievances, 
and tending to render Parliaments uſeleſs, It will here- 
after appear, that the next Parliament did not ſuffer theſe 
to paſs uncomplained of, However; to ſoften people's 5 
minds, and induce them to lend their money more freely, Act. ab,“ 
a Proclamation was publiſhed, to call home all ſuch chil- XVII. 
dren as were now educating in foreign Countries, as“ 79: 
well as all the Engliſb, Scots and 1ri/h; in the ſervice of 
the Houſe of Au/tria, On the other hand, the Privy- 3 
Council iſſued out Warrants to diſarm Recuſants (3). 1 Nu einde 
don't know whether theſe Warrants were ſtrictly exe- T. I. p 194+ 
cuted : but it is certain however, that afterwards the 
Houſe of Commons frequently required the diſarming of 
the Papiſts. | in Gore un 
| The fleet deſigned againſt Spain was not ready to ſail F'* fre 
till the beginning of October, under the command of E- 0 . 
ward Cecil (4), lately made Viſcount Mimbleton, who had Anna 
the Earl of Eſſeæ for Vice-Admiral, The fleet conſiſted G 
of eighty ſail, with ten Regiments on board. The intent p. 4%, 208. 
of this expedition was to wait in ſome convenient place A. Pub. 
for the Spaniſh Plate-fleet which was expected from the In- 1 , 
dies in Nevember. As the Admiral had ſufficient time, hen 
might have attacked a great number of ſhips in the Bay 
of Cadiz, but the difficulty of the enterprize, or ſome 
other reaſon cauſed him to neglect this advantage. He 
was contented with landing Sir Yon Burroughs with ſome 
Troops, who meeting no oppoſition, only plundered ſome 
villages, and abuſed themſelves with wine, to their own, 
more than their enemies, prejudice. Whereupon they, _ 
were forced to be re-imbarked with all ſpeed. After that, ;.*.;... doing 
the contagion ſpreading among the Troops, the Fleet re- any bing. 
turned to England in November, without the King's reap- C- 
ing any benefit from this armament, which had been very 
chargeable to him. This ill ſucceſs did great injury to the 
King, as well as to Buckingham, who was looked upon 
as the contriver and director of the Court- projects. 8 

The King finding himſelf without money, and conſe- 4 rv 


quently unable to continue the war, reſolved at length to call 2% e 


a new Parliament. But to avoid the inconvenience of ſee- pynyuoth.. 
ing in the Lower-Houſe ſuch members as had moſt oppoſed T- I p. 198» 


Coke. 


him, and exclaimed againſt the Duke in the late Parlia- pe I 


ment, the Court invented this Stratagem. All theſe per- 

ſons were made Sheriffs, and ſo could not be choſen Ment- 

bers of Parliament. Sir Edward Coke was of this num- 

ber : but however he and ſome others were choſen, prefer- 

ing the ſervice they owed their Country in Parliament 

to that which they could render it as Sheriffs (5). The 

Parliament was therefore ſummoned to meet on the 6th 

of February 1625-6, and on the zd being Candlemaſs-day, 

the King was crowned by Archbiſhop Abbot ; Iilliam Lan 

Biſhop of Bath and Wells, the King's favorite Biſhop, of- 

ficiating as Dean of JYe/tmin/ler, in the room of Biſhop 

Williams, who, through the King's disfavour, was ſcque- 

ſtred from this ſervice (6). Before the Coronation, the 0-4 *- 

King ordered by Proclamation all ſuch as had forty pounds e. 
| | | a year Ruſh wort h. 


T. I. p. 199+ 


(1) The few Acts made in this ſhort Parliament were theſe: 1. An Act forbidding Sports and Paſtimes, ſuch as Bear or Bull-baiting, Plays, or other un- Annals. 
lawful exerciſes, on Sundays. 2. An A for the farther reſtraint of tippling in Inns, Alehouſes, and Victualling houſes. The Clergy granted the 


King three entire Subſidies, and the Laity two. See Statut. 


(2) The method was thus: Firſt, the King wrote to the Lord-Lieutenants of the Counties, to ſend him in the names of ſuch Perſons as were of ability to 
furniſh him with money, and what ſums they thought they could ſpare. Then the Controller of the King's Houſhold, by the Council's Order, iſſued forth 
Letters in the King's name, under the Privy-Seal, to the ſeveral Perſons returned for the Loan of money, in form as follows: Trufly and well-beloved, & c. 
Hawing obſerved in the Cuſtoms of former times, that all the Kings of this Realm, upon extraordinary occafions, bawe uſed either to reſort to thoſe Contributions, 
ꝛobich ariſe from the generality of Subject, or to private Helps of ſome 2vell-afſeted in particular, by way of Loan. As ve are enforced to proceed in the 


latter Courſe 


we doubt not but we ſhall receive ſuch a Teftimony of your good afſection from you, and that with ſuch alacrity, as "7 make the ſame ſo 
much more acceptable, eſpecially ſeeing tue require but that ſum wobich few men would deny a friend. 4 
which wwe promiſe in the name of Ut, our Heirs, &c. te repay to you or your Aſſigns, w0ithin eightren months after payment thereof, &c. 


purſuant to this 


The ſum tue reguire of you by the 


Privy-Seal, the monies required were generally according to this proportion following, viz. for the Weſt-Riding of Yorkſhire, Sir Thomas Wentworth, 20. 
Sir Fobn Fackſon, 20 l. Sir Edward Oſborn, 30 J. Godfrey Copley, Eſq; 151. George Whitby, Eſq; 10 J. Sir Henry def 30“. Sir John Savil, 151, Urſula 


Wentworth, 101. &c. Rufhrworth, Tom. I. p. 193. 


(3) Particularly the Marquiſe of Wincheſter, and his Son; the Earl of Caftlebavenz the Viſtounts Montague and Colchefler 3 the Lords Petre, Morley, 


Vaux, Eures, Arundel of Warder, Tenbam, Herbert, and Windſor. Ruſtwor 


againſt the Papiſts by Excommunication, and other Cenſuress Idem. p. 198. 
(4) Third Son of the Earl of Exeter, 


th, Tom. I. p. 194.—— The Biſhops were likewiſe commanded to proceed 


(5) The three perſons chiefly aimed at were, Sir Edward Coke, Sir Robert Philips, and Sir Thomas Wentworth, made Sheriffs of Fucks, Somerſet, and 
Vorkjhire, Coke, p. 216. Sir Edward Coke taking exceptions againſt the Sheriff's Oath, theſe words were ever after left out : You fp do al your pain and 
Ailigence to deſtroy and make to ceaſe all manner of Herefies and Errors, commonly called Lollardiet, woitbin your Bayliwick from time to time, and Ait all Ordi- 
rarias and Commiſſioners of the Holy Church, and favaur and maintain them as often as you ſhall be required. Ruſhworth, Toms I. p. 198. 33 * 
(6) Biſhop Laud had the chief hand in compiling the form of the Coronation, and officiated as Dean of Weſtminſter, but did not crown the King, as Rapin 


ſays by miſtake. The Abbots of Wefminſter, it ſeems, bad formerly, and afterwards the Deans, a conſiderable Share in the Solemnities of the Coronation. 
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1625. A year or more, and were not yet Knights, to come and 
: receive the order of Knighthood. This was conſidered as 

a new grievance, of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter, Tt 
ſuffices to ſay at preſent, that when this cuſtom was firſt au- 
thorized by an Act of Parliament, with regard to ſuch as 
had twenty pounds a year in land, twenty pounds then 
were equal to three hundred at the time I am ſpeaking of. 
But the King thought it a favour to his Subjects to in- 
clude ſuch only in his order as had forty pounds a year. 
1625-6, The Coronation was performed with the uſual ceremo- 
The King's nies. But when all was over, the King being ſeated on 
Feten his Throne ready to receive the Homages gf the Lords, 
T. I. p. 200. Laud approached him, and read an extraordinary paſſage, 
Annals. of which there appeared no inſtance in former Coronations. 
It contained the following words : | 
Stand and hold faſt, from henceforth, the place to which 
you have been Heir by the Succeſſion of your Forefathers, be- 


ing now. delivered to you by the authority of Almighty God, 


and by the hands of us, and all the Biſhops and Servants of 
God: And as you ſee the Clergy to come nearer io the Altar 
than others, ſo remember that (in all places convenient) you 
give them greater honour, that the mediator of God and Man 
may eftabliſh you in the kingly Throne to be a mediator be- 
 twixt the Clergy and the Laity, and that you may reign for 
ever with Jeſus Chriſt, the King of Kings, and Lord of 
Lords. | | 
The Parliament being aſſembled on the 6th of February, 
the Lord Keeper Williams ſpoke thus to both Houſes in the 
King's name. | 


My Lords, and you the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes of 


. the Houſe of Commons. 
Ruſhworth, EY 
8 and Royal Authority to hold a new Parliament, 


8 „the general, ancient and powerful Council of this re- 
ventry : „ nowned Kingdom; whereof if we conſider aright, and 
1 think of that incomparable diſtance between the ſu- 
T. I. p. 202. preme height and majeſty of a mighty Monarch, and 


< the ſubmiſſive awe and lowlineſs of a loyal Subject, we 


cannot but receive exceeding comfort and contentment | 


<< in the frame and conſtitution of this higheſt Court; 
wherein not only the Prelates, Nobles, and Grandees, 
„but the Commons of all degrees have their part, and 
_ © wherein that high Majeſty doth deſcend to admit, or 
. rather to invite the humbleſt of his Subjects to con- 
“ ference and council with him, of the great, weighty, 
and difficult affairs of the King and Kingdom; a be- 


© nefit and favour whereof we cannot be too ſenſible and 


<< thankful ; for ſure I am, that all good hearts would be 


<< both ſenſible and forrowful, if we did want it; and 
therefore it behoveth all, with united hearts and minds, 
<< upon counſels and conſultations worthy of ſuch an Aſ- 
*« ſembly ; remembring, that in it is preſented the ma- 
<< jeſty and greatneſs, the authority and power, the wiſ- 
dom and knowledge of this great and famous nation; 
and it behoveth us to magnify and bleſs God, that hath 
«© put the power of aſſembling Parliaments in the hands of 
him, the virtue of whoſe perſon doth ftrive with the 
„ greatneſs of his princely lineage and deſcent, whether he 

_ <6. ſhould be accounted major or melior, a greater King, or 
*© a better man; and of whom you have had ſo much 
e ttial and experience, that he doth as affectionately love, 
„nas he doth exactly know and underſtand the true uſe of 
*© Parliaments ; witneſs his daily and unwearied acceſs to 
© this Houſe, before his acceſs to the Crown; his gracious 
*6 readineſs to all conferences of importance; his frequent 
and effectual interceſſion to his bleſſed Father of never- 
dying memory, for the good of the Kingdom, with ſo 
happy ſucceſs, that both this and future generations ſhall 
feel it, and have cauſe to rejoice at the ſucceſs of his 
© Majeſty's interceſſion. And when the Royal diadem 
e deſcended upon himſelf, 
tears and fighs for the departure of his moſt dear and 
royal Father, in the very firſt conſultation with his 
% Privy-Council, was reſolved to meet his people in Par- 
** liament: And no ſooner did the heavy hand of that de- 
_< ftroying Angel forbear thoſe deadly ſtrokes, which for 
ſome time did make this place inacceſſible (1), but his 
«© Majefty preſently reſolved to recal it, and hath now 
brought you together, and in a happy time I truſt, to 
treat and conſult, with uniform deſires and united af- 
fections, of thoſe things that concern the general good. 
And now being thus aſſembled, his Majeſty hath 
«© commanded nne to let you know, that his love and af- 
<* fection to the Publick, moved him to call this Parlia- 


They had, among other tings, the cuſtody of the old Regalis, that is, the Crown, the Sword, the Scepter, the Spurs, Cc. of King Edward the Confefſar. 
Thele things it was the Denis buſineſs to prepare and ſet in order. Laud finding an old Crucifix among the Regalia, took care to place it upon the Altar. 


He was afterwards charged of having made ſome Alterations in the Coronation Oath, but ſee what anſwer be 


Colliers Eccl. Hit. Þ+ Tom. 1k p- 736. 
makes to this, in State-Tria/1 , Tom. I. p. 866. &c. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND 


cc 


OU are here aſſembled by his Majeſty's Writs 


44 


<< free from diſtraction and diverſion, to fix their thoughts 


preſently, in the midſt of his 


Vol. 1. 


ment; and looking into the danger, and the ſpreading 16 8 
of that late mortality, and weighing the multitude gr = 
his Majeſty's preſſing occaſions, and urging affairs 0. 

„ State, both at home and abroad, much importing the 

© ſafety and ſtate of this Kingdom; the ſame affe&ticy 
that moved him to call it, doth forbid him to prolons 

*© the ſitting of this Parliament: And therefore his Mz: 

jeſty reſolving to confine this meeting to a ſhort time, 
hath confined me to a ſhort errand ; and that is, that 
as a thing moſt agreeable to the kingly office, to the 
example of the beſt times, and to the frame of moderr, 
affairs, his Majeſty hath called you together to contult 
and to adviſe of provident and good Laws, profitable 
for the Publick, and fitting for the preſent times ung 
actions; for upon ſuch depends the aſſurance of Reli- 
gion, and of Juſtice, which are the ſureſt pillars and 
buttereſſes of good Government in a Kingdom: For 
his Majeſty doth conſider, that the royal Throne, on 
which God out of his mercy to us hath ſet him, is 
the fountain of all Juſtice, and that good Laws are the 
ſtreams and quits by which the benefit and uſe of this 
Fountain is diſperſed to his people; and it is his Ma- 
jeſty's care and ſtudy, that his people may ſee with com- 
fort and joy of heart, that this Fountain is not dry, 
but they and their poſterity may reſt aflured and con- 
dent in his time, to receive as ample benefit from this 
Fountain, by his Majeſty's mercy and juſtice, as ever 
Subjects did in the time of the moſt eminent Princes 
amongſt his noble progenitors ; wherein as his Majeſty 
ſhews himſelf moſt ſenfible of the good of the Publick, 
ſo were it an injury to this great and honorable Aſſem- 
bly, if it ſhould be but doubted, that they ſhall not be 
as ſenſible of any thing that may add to his Majeſty's 
honour ; which cannot but receive a high degree of 
love and affection, if his Majeſty ſucceeding ſo many 
religious, wiſe, and renowned Princes, ſhould begin his 
Reign with ſome additions unto thoſe good Laws which 
their happy and glorious times have afforded, And this 
his Majeſty hath cauſed me to deſire, at this time eſpe- 
cially above others; for his Majeſty having at his Royal 
Coronation lately ſolemnized the ſacred Rights of that 
bleſſed marriage between his people and him; and there- 
in by a moſt holy Oath vowed the protection of the 
Laws, and maintenance of Peace, both to Church and 
People, no time can be fo fit for his Majeſty to adviſe 

and conſult at large with his people, as at this preſent 
time, wherein ſo lately his Majeſty hath vowed protec- 
tion to his people, and they have proteſted their allegi- 
ance and ſervice to him. | | | 
< 'This is the ſum of that charge which J have received 
from his Majeſty to deliver unto you; wherein you ſee 
his Majeſty's intent to the Publick : And therefore his 
defire is, that according to that conveniency of time 
which his affairs may afford, you may apply yourſelves 
to diſpatch the buſineſs of this Parliament.“ 

Though it did not appear in this Speech, that the King Tie King 
intended to ask a Supply of the Commons, that was, how- bis anf I 
ever, as was afterwards ſeen, the real motive of calling the 2% Pentes 
Parliament. But the Commons did not think themſclves 4ſt tie 
obliged to gueſs the King's intention, or prevent his de- 7 e 
mand. So, after chuſing their Speaker, the hrit care was T. I. p. 20% 
to thank the King for his gracious anſwer to the Petition HOO 
againſt Recuſants, preſented to him at Oxford, Then they k eas 1285 
ſpent ſome days in examining the publick Grievances, Grievances 
amongſt which were reckoned, the miſcarriage of the Fleet 
to Cadiz, evil Counſellors about the King, and the miſ- 
employment of the three Subſidies, and three Fifteenths, 
granted to the late King, for the recovery of the Palati- 
nate, To examine the Grievances with more order and Commitee 
clearneſs, Committees were appointed, one for ſecret af- inte. 
fairs, another for Grievances, and another for Religion. I 
This laſt, whereof Mr. Pym was Chairman, called in eee v 
queſtion again, Montague s Books, intitled, An Anſwer to in quihion; 
the late Gagg of Proteſtants, An Appeal to Cajar, and A Ruthworth, | 
Treatiſe of the Invocation of Saints, and reported to the T. . 12 
Houſe, the falſe, erroneous, Papiſtical, Arminian, opinions Coke, P. 
found therein, repugnant to the Articles of the Church of 
England. For inſtance, That the Church of Rome hath 
ever remained firm upon the ſame foundation of Sacraments 
and Doctrines inſtituted by God. That the controverted points 
[between the Church of England, and the Church of Rome] 
are of a leſſer and inferior nature, of which a man may be 
ignorant without any danger of his Soul at all. That Images 
may be uſed for the inſtruction of the ignorant, and excita- 
tion of devotion. That there are tutelar Saints as well as 
Angels. That men juſlified may fall away and depart from 
the tate of grace, and ſome other Arminian tenets, 
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(1) He means the Plague, 4 of which there died, this year, in Londen and the Out-pariſhes, thirty five thouſaud ſour buadred and ſeventeen perſons, II be- 


bk, p. 3. 
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The King ſeeing the Commons bent upon the examina- 
tion of Religious matters, ordered his Attorney-General 


eter (919% to acquaint the Judges of the Circuits] that it was his 
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pleaſure they ſhould proceed with rigour againſt Recuſants. 
He had promiſed this ſix months before, in his anſwer to 
the former Parliament's Petition: but, in all appearance, 
this article had been neglected, by the Court, or by thoſe 
who. were commiſhoned to execute the orders. Tis cer- 
tain; during this reign, ſuch kind of orders were never 
unctually executed. | % enn TER ee 
The King had demanded a ſupply of Money to carry 
on the War; but the Commons were in no haſte to grant 
it. On the contrary, they ſtill proceeded in the examina- 
tion of grievances, and, among others, of certain repritals 
made upon France, with too much precipitation, to the 
great damage of the Engliſp Merchants (1). The Council 
of War, appointed by the Parliament to manage the three 
gubſidies granted to King James, were alſo obliged to give 
an account of their conduct. 8 1 
The King bearing this delay very impatiently, preſſed 
the Commons to conſider of the ſupply. The Lords alſo 
endeavoured to perſwade them to it, in a conference which 
they deſired on this occaſion, but it was to no purpoſe, 
On tlie contrary, they heard the Report of the Committee 
concerning the Nation's Grievances, wherein they had al- 
ways the Duke of Buckingham in view, and even cauſed 
him to be informed of the articles on which the com- 
plaints againſt him were grounded. Whereupon the King 
ſent a Letter to the Speaker, with a meſſage tö the Houſe 
by Sir Richard Haſton. ; ES” 


Trufty and rell. belved, e 


60 Aving aſſembled the Parliament early in the be- 
ginning of the year, for the more timely help and 
« advice of our People in our great and important affairs; 
<« and having of late, not only by meſſage, but alſo of 
« ourſelf, put our Houſe of Commons in mind of our 
e prefling occaſions, and of the preſent eſtate of Chriſten- 
c dom, wherein they have equal intereſt with us, as well 
c in reſpect of their own former engagements, as of the 
« common cauſe; we ſhall not need to tell them with 


La 


what care and patience we have in the midſt of our ne- 


« ceffities attended their reſolutions ; but becauſe their un- 


<« ſeaſonable ſlowneſs may produce at home as ill effects as 
« a denial, and hazard the whole eſtate of things abroad; 
« we have thought fit by you the Speaker, to let them 
„ know, that without more loſs of time, we look for a full 
«© and perfect anſwer of what they will give for our ſupply, 
& according to our expectation, and their promiſes; where- 
c in, as we preſs for nothing bęyond the preſent ſtate and 
<« condition of our ſubjects, ſo we accept no leſs than 1s 
<< proportionable to the greatneſs and goodneſs of the cauſe : 
Neither do we preſs them to a preſent reſolution in this, 
% with a purpoſe to precipitate their counſels, much leſs to 
<< enter upon their privileges, but to ſhew that it is unfit 


to depend any longer upon uncertainties, whereby the 


« whole weight of the affairs of Chriftendom may break 


in upon us upon the ſudden, to our diſhonour, and the 


Heads of the © 
expence to be 6c 
Provided for. 4 
Ruſhworth. 

1 rf I, p.21 Fo 


4 


<© ſhame of this nation. And for the buſineſs at home, 
«© we command you to promiſe them in our name, that 
<< after they have ſatisfied us in this our reaſonable demand, 
c we ſhall not only continue them together at this time, 
< ſo long as the ſeaſon will permit, but call them ſhortly 
<< again to perſect thoſe neceſſary buſineſſes which ſhall be 
now left undone; and now we ſhall willingly apply fit 
and ſeaſonable remedies, to ſuch juſt grievances which 
they ſhall preſent unto us in a dutiful and mannerly 
way, without throwing an ill odour upon our preſent 
government, or upon the government of our late bleſſed 
Father. And if there be yet who deſire to find fault, 
«© we ſhall think him the wiſeſt reprehender of errors paſt, 
<© who, without refleting backward, can give us counſel 
<< how to ſettle the preſent eſtate of things, and, to pro- 
8 2 for the future ſafety and honour of the King- 
„ dom.” | | | 33% + 
The meſſage brought at the ſame time and delivered to 
the Houſe by Meſton, contained five articles of expence to 
be provided for, namely, KITE e LS 
. That his Majeſty's fleet being returned, and the 
victuals ſpent, the men muſt of neceſſity be diſcharged, 
and their wages paid, or elſe an aſſured mutiny will 
** follow, which may be many ways dangerous at this 
„ time. n ann g 
22. That his Majeſty hath made ready about forty 
ſhips, to be ſet forth on a ſecond voyage, to hinder the 
enemy, which want only victuals and ſome men, which, 


1515 


extraordinary and unprecedented  haughtineſs. 


IA ADCHANKES:T 


cc. 


without preſent ſupply of money, cannot be ſet forth 


and kept together, 


** +3." That the army which is appointed in every coaſt, 
muſt preſently be disbanded, if they be not preſently 
ſupplied with victuals and clothes, 
** 4..T hat if the companies of Hreland, lately ſent thither, 
be not provided for, inſtead of defending that Country, 
they will prove the authors of Rebellion. 
*© 5. That the ſeaſon of providing healthful victuals wil! 
be paſt; if this month be neglected. Pie 
Aud therefore bis Majeſty commandeth me to tell o, that 
he dgired to know, without further delaying of time, what 
Supply you will give him for theſe his preſent occaſions, that 
be may accordingly frame his courſe and counſel. 

The Commons were not very well pleaſed with the 
Letter or Meſſage, wherein were ſeveral things they could 
not approve. 1. I he manner of demanding the Supply, 
which ſhowed it to be not ſo much a free- gift on 
their part as an obligation. 2. The King ſet them a time, 
by ordering it to be done without delay, and beſore all other 
things. 3. He would not accept of leſs than was neceſ- 


ſary, and this could relate only to the five Articles of ex- 


pence, which was properly ſpecifying to them the ſum they 
were to give. 4. The King demanded money with an 
„The 
King grounded his demands upon King Nene, promiſe 
to the laſt Parliament, a promiſe fraudulently obtained by 
the Duke of Buckingham's falſe narration. 6, The war, 
for which ſo much money was to be given, had been 
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Tbe Cen- 
Non are 
di gu, 4. 
Reaſons 


thereof. 


raſhly undertaken, at a time when there was no proſpect. 


of ſucceſs, and the King, and Duke of Buckingham were 
known to be the authors of it, though the King per- 
petually inſiſted upon the Parliament's advice to his Fa- 


ther. Had it been undertaken, at the beginning of the 


quarrel between the King of Bohemia and the Emyerour, 
or even before the loſs of the Palatinate, when there was 


room to hope for the aſſiſtance of the Proteſtant Princes, 
it might have been expected to be crowned with ſucceſs. 


But it was begun at a time, when all the Princes of Ger- 
many were either ſubdued by, or united with the Emperor, 
at a time when there was not a fingle place left that might 
afford the Englih entrance into the Palatinate, or could 


poſſibly be approached by them. How then could it be 


expected to wreſt the two Palatinates from the Emperor 
and Duke of Bavaria? The whole therefore was reduced 
to the attacking of the Spaniard, Upon what account ? 
It was either to oblige him to uſe his intereſt for the reſti- 
fution of the Palatinate, in which caſe a war was need- 
leſs, fince he had promiſed his mediation, and even ingaged 
to render it effectual, before the breach of the marriage. 
Or elſe, to conſtrain him to employ his arms in wreſti: 
the Palatinates from the two Princes in poſſeſſion, a pro- 
ject which appeared extravagant, and would have drained 
England of men 'and money to no purpoſe. Beſides, the 
late expedition of the fleet was no great encouragement to 
proſecute this undertaking. 7. Finally, though the Com- 
mons did not care openly to enter into all theſe diſcuſſions, 
they were willing however to ſhow the King, they did 
not mean to be amuſed with a promiſe extored by a mere 
artifice, and, if they granted him money, would reap at 
leaſt the advantage of procuring the redreſs of the national 
grievances. But the King took care to ſhut that door a- 


gainſt them, by deferring the redreſs of the grievances to 


another time. As they perceived, and the King himſelf 


intimated to them, that the deſired ſupply would not be the 
laſt, they could not be ſure, but in the next Seſſion of Par- 
liament the King would again expect the money-hill to 
paſs before the grievances, and fo there would be no end. 
Theſe were the true reafons of the tardineſs of the Com- 
mons, and their little ardor for the King's affairs, though 
they would not openly declare then for fear of ingaging in 
debates offenſive to his Majeſty. Nevertheleſs they were 
willing to intimate them to him, and, very likely, he 
perceived them well enough, though it was thought prope? 
on both ſides to conceal them from the publick, For this 
cauſe the Commons -refolved to ſend an anſwer to the 
King's meſlage, full of reſpect, ſubmiſſion, expreſſions of 
their zeal for his ſervice, and even promiſes of aiding. him 
in his wants, though in a general manner. But withal, 
they artſully intimated- to him, that redreſs of grievances 
ought to precede the ſupply they intended to grant him. 
Their anſwer was as follows : ; 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


«6. OUR Majeſty's dutiſul and loyal Subjects, the 2% Cen- 


42 Commons now aſſembied in Parliament, in all 
+6. humllity, preſent unto your royal wiſdom, this their 


1 


(1) It ſeems a Report was made to the Houſe, That the reaſon why our Merchants 7 ad Goods were ſelzed in France, was, becauſe Sir James Bagg, 


Vice- Admiral for Cornwal, and others, had ſeized upon the Goods of he French in dur 


orts, particularly a Sbip called the Peter of Nexwbaven, by Buck - 


ingbam's order, after the King and Council had oidered the Ship to be teſtored upon a juſt Claim. That twenty three bags of Silver, and eight cf Gola, 


were by $i 


2.213. 
Ne 56. Vol. II. 


ir Francis Steward delivered to the Duke, who faid, he would juflity the ſtay of the Ship by order from the Kidg. Ruſp ate, Tom. 1 
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mon anſaber 


ts tha King. 


Ruſhwoith, 
i T\ 1. p-. 6. 


% loyal 
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The HISTORY 


(625-6. “ loyal anſwer to the meſſage, which your Majeſty: was 


pleaſed by the Chancellor of your Exchequer. to' ſend 
« unto them, defiring to know, without any further” de- 
« ferring of time, what ſupply they would give to your 
« Majeſty, for your preſent and extraordinary ectaſions, 
*© that you might accordingly frame your courſes and coun- 


of E NGLAND. Vol. II. 


demanding witbal, that Turner might be puniſhed 
moving ſuch a queſtion (2). But this meſſage ſignified 
but little, and the Houſe ſtill continuing to proceed againſt 
the Duke, it was the general opinion of the Members that 
in granting the King money, the redreſs of the grievances 
was not to be neglected. | 


for 1 b25-C, 


« fels, Firſt of all, they moſt humbly beſeech your Ma- Mean while, to take from the King the pretence, which be Cen, 
jeſty, to know and reſt aſſured, that no King was ever all theſe delays might furniſh him with, the Commons vite a Sup. 
«« dearer to his People than your Majeſty ; no People unanimouſly voted him three Subſidies and three Fifteenths . | 
« more zealous to maintain and advance the honor and to which, a month after, was added a fourth Subſigy T. Paal 
« greatneſs of their King than they; which, as upon all Moreover they fixed the payment of the firſt to the laſt s, 


„ occalions they ſhall be ready to expreſs, ſo eſpecially in day of June (3). Nothing is a clearer evidence of the Their 4 


the ſupport of that cauſe, wherein your Majeſty and 
your Allies are now juſtly engaged. And becauſe they 
cannot doubt, but your Majeſty in your great wiſdom, 
* even out of juſtice, and according to the example of your 
„ moſt famous predeceſſors, will be pleaſed graciouſly to 
accept the faithful and neceflary information and advice 
<* of your Parliament, which can have no end but the ſer- 
« vice of your Majeity, and ſafety of your realm, in diſ- 
covering the cauſes, and propoſing the remedies of theſe 
great evils, which have occalioned your Majeſty's wants, 
e and your People's grief, | 

They therefore in confidence and full aſſurance of 
<« redreſs therein, do with one conſent propoſe (though in 


deſign aſcribed by me to the Commons, namely, that in * 
granting money to the King, they meant to render their 
liberality ſubſervient to the redreſs of grievances. By this 
expedient they ſhowed the publick, how ready they were 
to aſſiſt the King in his neceſſities ; but withal reſerved to 
themſelves the liberty of . paſſing this vote into an act, 
(without which it was of no uſe to the King) when they 
ſhould think fit. Now, according to their intention, this 
Act was not to paſs till grievances. were preſented to, and 
anſwered by the King, Thus he was deprived of the pre- 
tence to complain of their delays, though indeed what they 
did for him could be advantagious to him, but on ſuppoſi- 
tion he would regard their defires, This greatly embaraſſed 


former time ſuch courſe hath been unuſed) that they the King. He plainly ſaw the Commons deſign, and was Ti: Ke 
really intend to aſſiſt and ſupply your Majeſty in ſuch te more offended, as all their proceedings were levelled at "4 -: 


a way, and in fo ample a meaſure, as may make you 
«© ſafe at home, and feared abroad; for the diſpatch 
whereof they will uſe ſuch diligence as your Mafeſty's 
<< preſling and preſent. occaſions ſhall require.” | 
The King fully perceived the intention of the Houfe in 
ſending him this anſwer, But he had not the ſame rea- 
fons as the Commons to be reſerved: in his expreſſions. It 
was rather his intereſt to ſpeak freely, for fear, by diſ- 


* 
La 


ſembling his principles and pretenſions, he ſhould encourage 


the Commons to attack the Duke of Buckingham, who 
was counted the prime author of the grievances, His 


Majeſty therefore makes this reply to the Commons an- 


ſwer: 


The King's 


Atr. $ peacer, 


„HE anſwer of the Commons delivered by you, I 


the Duke of Buckingham, or rather at the King himſelf, ,, 
who had publickly declared, the Duke had only followed © 
his orders, without being able to prevail for his being left 
unmoleſted. As he found they acted with too little reſpect, 

he reſolved to let them know how much he was diſpleaſed 

with their proceedings, doubtleſs, to frighten them intc 
another courſe, + He ſent therefore for both Houſes to 

I biteball, where he made the following Speech: 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
„ Have called you kither to day, I mean both Houſes 1626. 


« of Parliament; but it is for ſeveral and diſtinct rea- . *z"? 


Speech. 


ſons: My Lords, you of the Upper-Houſe, to give March 20. 
<« you thanks for the care of the ſtate of the Kingdom Roſaonn. 
„ now ; and not only for the care of your own proceed- e 


it wa btter to die (y an enemy, than to ſuffer at bome, Ru ſbeuortb, Tom. 1. p. 218. 


(3) And the lak of October, Idem, p. 221, 


4 


« thoſe 


1270 | | % ings, but enticing your Fellow-Houſe of the Commons, 
RKuffworn. 1 like well of, and do take it for a full and fatis- ** to take that into their conſideration, Therefore, (my 
T. I. p.216 „ factory anſwer, and I thank them for it, and I hope Lords) I muſt not only give you thanks, but I muſt 
you will with all expedition take a courſe ſor perform- “ alſo avow, that if this Parliament do not redound to the 
ance thereof, the which will turn to your own good as “ good of this Kingdom, (which I pray God it may, ) 
« well as mine; but for your clauſe therein, of preſenting “ it is not your faults And you, Gentlemen of the 
of grievances, I take that but for a parentheſis in your * Houſe of Commons, I am ſorry that I may not juſtly 
« Speech, and not a condition; and yet for anſwer to that “ give the ſame thanks ® you; but that I muſt tell you, 
« part, I will tell you, I will be as willing to hear your * that I am come here to ſhew you your errors, and, as 
e grievances, as my predeceſſors have been, ſo that you I may call it, unparliamentary proceedings in this Par- 
will apply yourſelves to redreſs grievances, and not to “ liament. But I do not deſpair, becauſe you ſhall ſee 
« enquire after grievances. I muſt let you know, that 1 your faults fo clearly by the Lord-Keeper, that you 
« will not allow any of my Servants to be queſtioned * may ſo amend your proceeding, that this Parliament 
„„ amongſt you, much leſs ſuch as are of eminent place, © ſhall end comfortably and happily, though at the de- 
© and near unto me. The old queſtion was, Mbat fhall “ ginning it hath had ſome rubs.” N 
« be done to the man whom the King will honour? But now Then the Lord-Keeper, by the King's command ſpoke 
it hath been the labour of ſome, to ſeek what may be next | _ 5 e | 
done againſt him whom the King thinks fit to honour. | | | | ED 4 N 0 
«© I ſee you ſpecially aim at the Duke of Buckingham; I My Lords, and you the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes of 5 
«© wonder what hath ſo altered your affections towards him. | the Houſe of Commons, r | 5 
Ido well remember, that in the laſt Parliament in my 5 | ; 5 y 
< Father's time, when he was the inſtrument to break OU are here aſſembled by his Majeſty's com- L A 
che Treaties, all of you (and yet I cannot fay all, for 1“ 1 mandment, to receive a Declaration of his Royal 3 1 
know ſome of you are changed, but yet the Houſe of Pleaſure ; which although it be intended only to the I 
++ Commons i always the ſame) did ſo much honour and “ Houſe of Commons, yet his Majeſty hath thought meet, 4 
*« reſpect him, that all the honour conferred on him was * the matter being of great weight and importance, it 3 
** roo little; and what ke hath done ſince to alter and „“ ſhould be delivered in the preſence of both Houſes, and . 
«« change your minds, I wot not; but can aſſure you, * both Houſes make one general Council: And his Ma- 3 
he hath not meddled, or done any thing concerning the “ jeſty is willing, that the Lords ſhould be witneſſes of 5 
0 Publick or Commonwealth, but by ſpecial directions and * the honour and juſtice of his reſolutions. And therefore 40 
«« appointment, and as my fervant ; and is fa far from „ the errand, which by his Majeſty's direction I muſt de- E 
gaining or improving his eſtate thereby, that I verily “ liver, hath relation to the Houſe of Commons, I mult H 
„think he hath rather impaired the fame. I would you “ addreſs my ſelf therefore to you, Mr, Speaker, and the 5 
« would haſten for my Supply, or elſe it will be worſe for “ reſt of that Houſe. Wy OE he 9 
« yourſelves ; for if any ill happen, I think I ſhall be the And firſt, his Majeſty would have you to underſtand, 10 
| „ laſt ſhall feel it.” ; | That there was never any King more loving to his : 
gBucking- This Letter hindered not the Commons from proceed- „ people, or better affectioned to the right uſe of Parlia- I 
— ing in the examination of the Duke of Buckingham's con- * ments, than his Majeſty hath approved himſelf. to be, b 
"1:4, duct, it being reſolved to impeach him in form. The “ not only by his long patience ſince the ſitting down of 5 
Houſe, queſtion was moved by Dr. Turner [a Phyſician,] J/hether * this Parliament, but by thoſe mild and calm directions 4 
id. p. 21) common Fame be a good ground of proceeding for the Houſe ® © which from time to time that Houſe hath received by 7 
Tumers This queſtion was decided in the affirmative, after con- meſſage and letter, and from his royal mouth; when : | 
Queſtion ab. ſulting ſome Lawyers (1), at which the King was extreme- „the irregular humours of ſome particular perſons wrought 8 
; — ly offended, and ſhowed his diſpleaſure to the Commons, * diverſions and diſtractions there, to the diſturbance of 4 
Ii | dwnands | | | | 
0 Juſtice of (1) Sir Thomas Wentworth, Mr. Ney, Mr. Selden, and others. Whit/:ck, p. z. | | 1 
*Furncr- (2) The King, in this meſſage, demanded juſtice allo againſt Mr. Clement Coke, Sit Edward's Son, and Member for Aileibury, who ſaid in the Houſe, , That 
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Book XIX. 


« thoſe great and weighty affairs, which the neceſſity of 
« the times, the honour and ſafety of the King and King- 
dom, called upon. And therefore his Majeſty doth aſ- 
ſure you, that when theſe great affairs are ſettled, 


** 


. 


« 


o 


and that his Majeſty hath received ſatisfaction of his 


* 


e reaſonable demands, he will, as a juſt King, bear and 
«« anſwer your juſt Grievances, which in a dutiful way 
ſhall be preſented unto him; and this his Majeſty doth 
„ avow. | 

«© Next his Majeſty would have you know of a ſurety, 
« That as never any King was more loving to his peo- 
«4 ple, nor better affectioned to the right uſe of Parlia- 
« ments, ſo never King more jealous of his honour, nor 
more ſenſible of the negle& and contempt of his Royal 
Rights, which his Majeſty will by no means ſuffer to 
be violated by any pretended colour of parliamentary 
liberty; wherein his Majeſty doth not forget, that the 
Parliament is his Council, and therefore ought to have 
the liberty of a Council; but his Majeſty underſtands 


La 


* .. * 
* * * 
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* 
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tween liberty, and the abuſe of liberty. | 
This being ſet down in general, his Majeſty hath 
* commanded me to relate ſome. particular paſſages and 
proceedings, whereat he finds himſelf aggrieved. 

« Firſt, Whereas a ſeditious Speech was uttered a- 
„ mongſt you by Mr. Coke, the Houſe did not, as they 
** ought to do, cenfure and correct him. And when his 
«« Majeſty, underſtanding it, did, by a meſſage by Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, delivered to the Houſe, 
require juſtice af you, his Majeſty hath ſince found no- 
thing but protracting and delays. This his Majeſty 
holds not agreeable to the wiſdom and the duty which 
he expected from the Houſe of Commons. 

« Secondly, Whereas Doctor Turner, in a ftrange un- 
parliamentary way, Without any ground of knowledge 
in himſelf, or offering any particular proof of the Houſe, 
did take upon him to adviſe the Houſe to enquire upon 
« ſundry Articles againſt the Duke of - Buckingham, as he 
« pretended, but in truth, to wound the honour and go- 
„ vernment of his Majeſty, and of his renowned Father; 
and his Majeſty, firſt by a meſſage, and after by his 


* 
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own royal mouth, did declare, That that courſe of en- 


& quiry was an example which by no way he could ſuffer, 


though it were againſt his meaneſt ſervant, much leſs 


« againſt one ſo near him; and that his Majeſty did much 


wonder at the fooliſh inſolency of any man, that can 
c think, that his Majeſty ſhould be drawn out of any end 


« to offer ſuch a ſacrifice, ſo unworthy-of a King, or a 
good maſter ; yet for all this, you have been ſo far from 
« correcting the inſolency of Turner, that ever fince that 
<« time your Committees have walked in the ſteps of Tur- 
ner, and proceeded in an unparliamentary inquiſition, 
* running upon generals, and repeating that whereof you 


« have made fame the ground-work. Here his Majeſty 


c hath cauſe to be exceeding ſenſible, that upon every 


particular he finds the honour of his Father ftained and 


5 blemiſhed, and his own no leis; and withal you have 
«© manifeſted a great forwardneſs, rather to pluck out of 
« his boſom thoſe who are near about him, and whom 
<« his Majeſty bath cauſe to affect, than to truſt his Ma- 
e jeſty with the ſuture reformation of theſe things which 
*< you ſeem to aim at: And yet you cannot deny but his 
«« Majeſty hath wrought a greater reformation in matters 
of Religion, execution of the Laws, and concerning 
things of great importance, than the ſhortneſs of his 


Reign (in which he hath been hindered, partly through 


«© ſickneſs, and the diſtraction of things, which we could 
<< have wiſhed had been otherwiſe ) could produce. 
Concerning the Duke of Buckingham, his Majeſty 
„ hath commanded me to tell you, That himſelf doth 
better know than any man living, the ſincerity of the 
*« Duke's proceedings; with what cautions of weight and 
*+« diſcretion he hath been guided in his publick employ- 


«© ments, from his Majeſty and his bleſſed Father; what 


enemies he hath procured at home and abroad; what 
„ peril of his perſon, and hazard of his eſtate, he ran in- 
to, ſor the ſervice of his Majeſty, and his ever-bleſſed 
„Father; and how forward he hath been in the ſervice 
of this Houfe, many times ſince his return from Spain. 
And therefore his Majeſty cannot believe, that the aim 
<« is at the Duke of Buckingham, but findeth that theſe 
proceedings do directly wound the honour and judgment 
of himſelf, and of his Father. It is therefore his Ma- 
jeſty's expreſs and final commandment, that you yield 
obedience unto thoſe directions which you have formerly 
received, and ceaſe this unparliamentary inquiſition, and 
commit unto his Majeſty's care, and wiſdom, and juſ- 
tice, the future reformation of theſe things which yor 
<< ſuppoſe to be otherwiſe than they ſhould be: And his 
«© Majeſty is reſolved, that before the end of this Seſſion, 
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he will ſet ſuch a courſe, both for the amending of any 


thing that may be found amiſs, and for the ſettling of 


25. CHARL E s L 


the difference betwixt Council and controlling, and be- ; 


his own eſtate, as he doubteth not but will give you 
© ample ſatisfaction and comfort. | | 

Next to this, his. Majeſty takes notice, that. you have 
«s ſuffered the greateſt Council of State to Le cenſured and 
** traduced in the Houſe, by men whoſe years and educa- 
tion cannot attain to that depth: "That foreign buſincfli-- 
have been entertained in the Houſe, to the hinderance 
and diſadvantage of his Majeſty's Negotiations : I hat 
the ſame year, yea, the firſt day of his Majcſty's in 
* auguration, you fuffered his Council, Government. 
and dervants, to be parallelled with the times of mot! 
exception: That your Committees have preſumed tc 
examine the Letters of Secretaties of State, nay, hie 
* own, and ſent a general warrant to his Signet-othec, 
and commanded: his officers, not one to produce d 
„ ſhew the Records, but their Books and private Notes, 
which they made for his Majeſty's {civice. This his 
{© Majeſty holds as unſufferable, and it was iu former time: 
© unuſual, 

Next I am to ſpeak concerning vour Supply of thre 
„ Subfidies, and three Fifteenths, which you have agree 
to tender to his Majetty. You have been made ac. 
quainted with the greatneſs of his attairs, both at home 
and abroad, with the ſtrong preparation of the enemy. 
with the importance of upholding his Allies, ftrengthnins 
and ſecuring both England and Irelund; belides the 
encountering and annoying the enemy by a powerfu! 
fleet at, Sea, and the charge of all: "This having been 
calculated unto you, you have proteſted unto his Ma 
jeſty, by the mouth of your Speaker, your caretulne(. 
to ſupport the cauſe wherein his Majeſty and his Al- 
hes are juſtly engaged; vour unanimous content and 
real intention to ſupply his Majelty in ſuch a meatue 
as ſhould make him fafe at home, and feared abroad; 
and that in the diſpatch hereot, you would uſe luch di- 
ligence as his Majeſty's preſſing and pretent occations 
did require, 
And now his Majeity having erected a proceeding 
ſutable to this engagement, he doth obſerve, that in 
two days only of twelve, this buſineſs was thought of, 
and not begun till his Majeſty by a meſſage put you in 
mind of it, whilſt your inquiſition againſt his Majeſty's 
direction proceeded day by day. | : 

And for the meaſure of this ſupply, his Majeſty find- 


cc 


eth it fo far from making himſelf ſafe at home, and 
& fearcd abroad; as contrariwiſe it expoſeth him both to 
danger and diſefteem ; for his Majeſty cannot expect, 


without better help, but that his Allies muſt preſently 
„ disband, and leave him alone to bear the fury of a pro- 
«© voked and powerful enemy: So as both he and you 
«© ſhall be unſafe at home, and aſhamed and deſpiſed a- 
„broad. And for the manner of the ſupply, it is in it- 
“ ſelf very diſhonourable, and full of diſtruſt; for al- 
though you have avoided the literal word of a condition, 
© whereof his Majeſty himſelf did warn you, when he 
told you of your parentheſis; yet you have put to it 
« the effect of a condition, ſince the Bill is not come into 
your Houſe untill your grievances be both preferred and 
« anſwered, No ſuch thing was in that expreſſion and 
engagement delivered by your Speaker, for which his 
„ Majetty holdeth, that you have geceded both in matter and 


„ manner, to his great diſadvantage and diſhonour. And 


therefore his Majeſty commandeth, that you go together, 
„and by Saturday next return your final anſwer, what fur- 
<< ther ſupply you will add to this you have already agreed 
on, and that to be without condition, either directly or 


« indirectly, for the ſupply of theſe great and important 


affairs of his Majeſty ; which for the reaſons formerly 
% made known unto you, can endure no longer delay; and 
if you ſhall not by that time reſolve on a more ample ſup- 
„ ply, his Majeſty cannot expect a ſupply this way, not 


% promiſe you to {it longer together; otherwiſe, if you do it, 


„ his Majeſty is well content that you ſhould fit fo long as 
e the ſeaſon of the year will permit; and doth aflure you, 


ce that the preſent addition to your ſupply to ſet forward | 


« the work, ſhall be no hinderance to your ſpeedy access 
again. | | . 

« His Majeſty hath commanded me to add this, That 
&« therein he doth expect your chearful obedience, which 
#* will put a happy iflue to this meeting, and will enable 
« his Majeſty, not only to a defenſive war, but to em- 


e ploy his Subjects in foreign actions, whereby will be 


„ added to them both experience, ſafety, and honour. | 

« Laſt of all, his Majeſty hath commanded me, in ex- 
6 planation of the gracious oodneſs of his royal intention, 
ce to fay unto you. That he doth well know, that there 
& are among you many Wiſe and well tempered men, 
« well affected to the publick, and to his Majeſty's ſer- 
« vice; and that thoſe that are willingly faulty are not 
© many; And for the reſt his Majeſty doubteth not, but 
« after his gracious admonition, they will, in due time, 
&« Obſerve and follow the better fort ; which if they ſhall 


66 do 
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do, his Majeſty is moſt ready to forget whatſoever is 
«cc paſt, 
Then hit Majeſty ſpske again. 

© T muſt withal put you in mind a little of times paſt; 
ee you may remember, that in the time of my bleſſed Fa- 
<« ther, you did with your counſel and perſuaſion per- 
« ſwade both my Father and me to break off the Trea- 
« ties: I confeſs I was your inſtrument, for two reaſons ; 
t one was, the fitneſs of the time; the other was becauſe 


« ] was ſeconded by fo great and worthy a body, as the 
« whole body of Parliament: Then there was no body 


in fo great favour with you as this man, whom you 


„ ſeem now to touch, but indeed my Father's Govern- 
ment and mine. Now that you have all things according 
eto your wiſhes, and that I am ſo ſar engaged, that you 
« think there is no retreat; now you begin to ſet the dice, 


<« and make your own game: But I pray you be not de- 


„ ceived, it is not a parliamentary way, nor it is not a 
« way to deal with a King. 
15 Mr. Coke told you, It was better w be eaten up by a 
&« foreign enemy,. than to be deſtroyed at home, Indeed I 
think it more honour for a King to be invaded, and al- 
<« moſt deſtroyed by a foreign enemy, than to be deſpiſed 
© by his own Subjects. | | 
% Remember, that Parliaments are altogether in my 
<« power for their calling, fitting, and diffolution ; there- 
<< fore as I find the fruits of them good or evil, they are 
to continue, or not to be: And remember, that if in this 
de time, inſtead of mending your errors, by delay you per- 
« fiſt in your errors, you make them greater and irrecon- 
© cileable: Whereas, on the other fide, if you do go on 
„ ctiearfully to mend them, and look to the diſtreſſed ſtate of 
„ Chriſtendom, and the affairs of the Kingdom, as it lieth 
now by this great engagement; you will do your ſelves 
*© honour, you ſhall encourage me to go on with Parliaments, 
„ and, I hope, all Chriſtendom ſhall feel the good of it.“ 
The Cm The King's and Keeper's Speeches were fo plain, that 
tale offence they could not be miſunderſtood. The King's aim in ge- 
3 neral was to intimate to the Parliament, they were only 
2 his Council, whoſe advice he might follow or reject, and 

he could either not aſſemble this Council, or govern 


| without it. The Commons immediately turned the Houſe 
Ruſhworth, 


T. I »225. into a grand Committee, ordering the doors to be locked, 
Annals, and no Member to depart till the Houſe came to a reſolu- 
b. 11% tion concerning theſe Speeches. His Majeſty having no- 
tice thereof, and perceiving this could not but retard his af- 

fairs, ordered a conference betwen the two Houſes, and 
commanded the Duke of Buckingham to explain his inten- 

tions, and give his words a ſenſe leſs offentive than what 

they obviouſly bore. The Duke ſpoke in the manner 


following. 


Hereas it is objected by ſome, who wiſh good 
correſpondency betwixt the King and people, 


The Dube of 6 
Bic king- 6 
ham's << 
RN] eech, . 8 . . N . . ? 

es - be thing, and might expreſs an inclination to the King to 


_ explains the © break; to reti.cve this, as his Majeſty was free from 
8 Hal & ſuch thoughts, he hath deſcended to make this explana- 


T.1.p.225. © tion. | oF | 
| That as his Majeſty would not have you condition 
« with him directly or indirectly, fo he will not lie to a 
day, for giving farther ſupply; but it was the preſſing 
& occaſion of Chriſtendom that made him to pitch upon 

a day, | 1 | | 

bas His Majeſty hath here a ſervant of the King of Den— 
*« mark, and another from the Duke of Meymer, and yeſ- 
4 terday received a Letter from his Siſter the Queen of 
Bohemia; who ſignified, that the King of Denmark 
„ hath ſent an Ambaſſador, with power to perfect the 
“ contract which was made at the Hague; fo it was not 
the King, but time, and the things themſelves that 

© orelfled im. TEN 
Therefore his Majefty is pleaſed to give longer time, 
hoping you will not give him cauſe to put you in mind 
of it again; ſo that you have a greater latitude, if the 
& buſineſs require to think further of it. 5 
„J am commanded further to tell you, That if his 
Majeſty ſhould accept of a leſs ſum than will ſuffice, it 
<« will deceive your expectations, diſappoint his Allies, and 
« conſume the Treaſure of the Kingdom: Whereas, if 
<« you give largely now, the buſineſs being at the criſis, 
it comes ſo ſeaſonably, it may give a turn to the affairs 

of Chriſtendom. | 
<« But while we delay and ſuffer the time to paſs, others 
abroad will take advantage of it, as the King of Spain 
„ hath done, by concluding a Peace, as it is thought, in 
« {taly, for the //altoline, whereby our work is become 


that to prefix a day to give or to break was an unuſual | 


Vol. II. 


yh the, greater, becauſe there can be no diverſion that 
[4 Way. * * e 3 85 oe ny 1 * 
* As it was a good rule to ſear all things and nothing 
and to be liberal was ſometimes to be thrifty; ſo in th. 
particular, if you give largely, you ſhall carry the war 
to the eneniy's door, and keep that Peace at home that 
hath been : Whereas, on tlie contrary, if you draw the 
war at home, it brings with it nothing but diſturbance 
and fear, all courſes of juſtice ſtopt, and each man's re- 
venue leſſened, and nothing that can be profitable. 
Another explanation I am commanded to make, 
touching the grievances ; wherein his Majeſty means 40 
way to interrupt your proceedings, but hopes you wil 
proceed in the antient way of your predeceſſors; and 
not ſo much ſeek faults, as the means to redreſs them. 
I] am farther commanded to tell you, That his Ma- 
jeſty intends to elect a Committee tof bath Houſes, 
whom he will truft, to take the view of his eſtate, the 
defects of which are not fit for the eyes of a multitude; 
and this Committee will be for your eaſe, and may ſa- 
tisfy you, without caſting any ill odour on his Go- 
vernment; or laying open any weakneſs that may bring 
ſhame upon us abroad. That which is propoſed is ſo 
little, that when the payment comes, it will bring him 
to a worſe eſtate than now he is in; therefore wiſhe; 
you to enlarge it, but leaves the augmentation to your 
ſelves; but is ſorry, and touched in conſcience, that 
the burthen ſhould lie on the pooreſt, who want too 
much already; yet he will not preſcribe, but wiſh that 
you, who were the abettors and counſellors of this war, 
would take a greater part of the burthen to your ſelves ; 
and any man that can find out that way, ſhall ſhew 
„ himſelf beſt affected, and do the beſt fervice to the 
King aud States eG» abu 
After the Duke had thus ſpoken for the King, he made 
his addreſs to them in his own behalf, taking this occaſion 
to vindicate his conduct, or rather to extol the ſervices he 
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Ruſhworth, 
T. I. p. 22). 


had done the State. The Lord Conway, Secretary of p. 231. 


State, ſpoke next, and pretended, among other things, 
to ſhow, that the three Subſidies and three Fiſteenths 
granted to the late King had been employed according to 
the Parliament's intention, becauſe nothing was disburſed 
but by the King's expreſs orders, a reaſon which muſt have 
appeared frivolous to the Houſe of Commons (1). 

The explanation of the King's intentions ſeemed to pa- 
cify the Commons a little. How great ſoever their diſcon- 
tent was, at what the King ſaid about Parliaments, they 


did not think proper to cenſure it, whether they feared to 


enter into ſo dangerous a diſcuſſion, or expected that the 
Lords would take the affair in hand, ſince they were no leſs 
concerned. The Commons contented themſelves thereſore 
with preſenting to the King a Remonſtrance, to juſtiſy 
their proceedings. This Remonſtrance was preceded by 
an Addreſs on the ſame ſubject. But as the Addreſs was 
only an abitract of the Remonſtrance they were preparing, 
J ſhall paſs it over in ſilence, and inſert only the Remon- 
ſtrance, which was thus worded : | | 


| Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 


6 HEREAS your Majeſty hath been pleaſed of 
33 late, at ſundry times, and by ſeveral means, to 
impart unto us your royal pleaſure, touching ſome paſ- 
<« ſages and proceedings in this preſent Parliament: We 
« do firſt, ' with unſpeakable joy and comfort, acknowledge 
your Majeſty's grace and favour, in that it hath pleaſed 
you to cauſe it to be delivered unto us by the Lord 
Keeper of your Great Seal, in your own royal preſence, 
and before both Houſes of Parliament, That never King 
« was more loving to his People, nor better affected to 
the right uſe of Parliaments ; withal, proſeſſing your 
moſt gracious reſolution, to hear and redreſs our juſt 
„ Grievances And with like comfort we acknowledge 
your Majeſty's goodneſs ſhining at the very entrance of 
your glorious Reign, in commanding the execution of 
<< the Laws eſtabliſhed to preſerve the true Religion of Al- 
«© mighty God, in whoſe: ſervice conſiſteth the happineſs 
of all Kings and Kingdom. hell, | 

Vet let it not diſpleaſe your Majeſty, that we alſo 
<« expreſs ſome ſenſe of juſt grief, intermixed with that 
great joy, to ſee the careful proceedings of our ſincere 
intentions ſo miſreported, as to have wrought effects un- 
<< expected, and, we hope, undeſerved. 

« Firſt, Touching the charge againſt us in the matter 
concerning Mr. Coke, We all fincerely proteſt, That 
neither the words mentioned in your Majeſty's meſſage, 
nor any other of ſeditious effect were ſpoken by him, as 
hath been reſolved by the Houſe, without one negative 


6 
* 


(1) He ſhowed, that there had been paid, for the four Regiments in the Le- Countries; for the Navy; for the Ordnance and Forts in England and 
treiard ; and for the (ſervice under Ceunt Mangſelde; in all, 278,497 4 Ruſtwworth, Tem. 1. p. 232. ; 
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Book XIX. 
« voice. Howſoever, in a Speech occaſionally uttered, 
« he let fall ſome few words, which might admit an ill 
« conſtruction ; whereat the Houſe being diſpleaſed at the 
« delivery of them, as was expreſſed by a general and in- 
« {tant check, he forthwith ſo explained himſelf and his 
« intention, that, for the preſent, we did forbear to take 
« them into conſideration, which ſince we have done: And 
« the effect thereof had before this appeared, if by impor- 
« tunate buſineſs of your Majeſty's ſervice we had not 
ce heen interrupted. _ 

« 'The like interruption did alſo befal us in the caſe of 
« Dr. Turner ; wherein the queſtion being formerly ſtated, 
« 2 reſolution was ordered to have been taken that very 
« day, on which we received your Majeſty's command to 
attend you. 

« But for our own proceedings, we humbly beſeech 
« your Majeſty to be truly informed, That before the 
« gyerture from Dr. Turner, (out of our great and ne- 
« ceſſary care for your honour, and welfare of your Realm) 
« ye had taken into ſerious conſideration, the evils which 
« now afflict your people, and the cauſes of them, that 
« we might apply ourſelves unto the fitteſt remedies : In 


the purſuit whereof, our Committees (whatſoever they 


might have done) have in no particular proceeded other- 
« wile, than either upon ground of knowledge in them- 
« ſelves, or proof by examination of witneſſes, or other 
cc evidence. In which courſe of ſervice for the publick 
good, as we have not ſwerved from the parliamentary 
ce way of our predeceſſors, ſo we conceive, that the diſ- 
& covery, and reforming of errors, is ſo far from laying 
c an aſperſion upon the preſent time and government, 
ce that it is rather a great honour and happineſs to both, 
yielding matter to great Princes, wherein to exerciſe 
& and illuſtrate their nobleſt virtues. _ 

„ And although the grievous complaints of the Mer- 
« chants from all parts, together with the common ſer- 
vice of the Subjects well affected to thoſe who profeſs 
our Religion, gave us occaſion to debate ſome buſineſſes 
that were partly foreign, and had no relation to affairs of 
State; yet we beſeech your Majeſty to reſt aſſured, it 


Vas exceeding far from our intention, either to traduce 


your Counſellors, or diſadvantage your Negotiations, 
* And though ſome examples of great and potent Mi- 


„ niſters of Princes, heretofore queſtioned in Parliament, 


© have been alledged, yet was it without parallelling your 
«© Majeſty's Government or Councils, to any times at all, 
much leſs to times of exception. | 8 

« Touching the letter of your Majeſty's Secretary, it 
« was firſt alledged by your advocate for his own juſtifica- 
tion, and after, by direction of the Committee, produced 
to make good his allegation, | | | 
And for the ſearch at the Signet-office, the copy of a 


Letter being divulged, as in your Majeſty's name, with 


pregnant cauſe of ſuſpicion, both in the body and direc- 


tion thereof to be ſuppoſititious, the Committee, out of 
© deſire to be cleared therein, did by their order ſend ſome 
of themſelves to the Signet-office, to ſearch whether 


there were any Records of Letters of that nature, with- 


cout warrant to the officer for any, much leſs for a ge- 


neral, ſearch, ER es. 

<< But touching publick Records, we have not forborn, 
<< as often as our buſineſſes have required, to make ſearch 
into them, wherein we have done nothing unwarrant- 


ed by the Laws of your Realm, and the conſtant uſage 


of Parliaments. And if, for the eaſe of their labours, 


any of our Committees have deſired the help of the 


Officers Repertories, or Breviats of direction, we con- 
ceive it is no more than any Subject in his own affairs 
might have obtained for ordinary fees. 

Nou concerning your Majeſty's Servants, and namely, 
the Duke of Buckingham, we humbly beſeech your 
Majeſty to be informed by us your faithful Commons ; 
who can have no private end but your Majeſty's ſervice, 
© and the good of your Country; that it hath been the 
<< ancient, conſtant, and undoubted right and uſage of 
<< Parliaments, to queſtion and complain of all perſons of 
<© what degree ſoever, found grievous to the Common- 
<< wealth, in abuſing the power and truſt committed to 
<< them by their Sovereign. A courſe approved not only 
© by the examples in your Father's days, of famous me- 
mory, but by frequent precedents 'in the beſt and moſt 
* glorious Reigns of your noble progenitors, appearing 
<© both in Records and Hiſtories ; without which liberty 
<< in Parliament, no private man, no ſervant to a King, 


perhaps no Counſellor, without expoſing himſelf to the 


hazard of great enmity and prejudice, can be a means 
** to call great Officers into queſtion for their miſdemea- 


** nors, but the Common-wealth might languiſh under 
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** ſhall do accordingly in this Parliament, we doubt not 


but it ſhall redound to the honour of the Crown, and 
welfare of your Subjects, 

** Laſtly, We moſt humbly beſeech your Majeſty gra- 
ciouſly to conceive, that though it hath been the long 
cuſtom of Parliaments to handle the matter of Supply 
with the laſt of their buſineſſes, yet at this time, out 
of extraordinary reſpect to your perſon, and care of 
your affairs, we have taken the ſame into more ſpeedy 
conſideration, and moſt happily, 'on the very day of 
your Majeſty's inauguration, with great alacrity and 
unanimous conſent : After a ſhort debate we prew to 
the reſolution for a preſent Supply, well known to your 
** Majeſty. 

** To which, if addition may be made of other great 
things for your ſervice, yet in conſultation amongit us, 
we doubt not but it will appear, that we have not re- 
ceded from the truth of our firſt intention, fo to ſupply 
you, as to make you ſafe at home, and feared zbroad, 
eſpecially if your Majeſty ſhall be pleaſed to look upon 
the way intended in our promiſe, as well as to the mea- 
ſure of the gift agreed. 

With like humility we beſeech your Majeſty, not to 
give ear to the officious reports of private perſons for 
their own ends, which hath occaſioned ſo much loſs of 
time, nor to judge our proceedings whilſt they are in 
agitation, but to be pleaſed to expect the iſſue and con- 
cluſion of our labours, which we are confident will ma- 
nifeſt and juſtify to your Majeſty the ſincerity and loy- 
alty of our hearts, who ſhall ever place in a high degree 
of happineſs, the performing of that duty and ſervice 
in Parliament, which may moſt tend to your Majeſty's 
honour, and the good of your Kingdom.” 
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their preſſures without redreſs: and whatſoever we 1626. 


By this Remonſtrance it appears, the Commons did not Tec, 
look upon Coke's offence as a crime deſerving fo ſevere a {#2 » wn 


puniſhment as the King imagined, eſpecially as the King 
had been miſinformed. Moreover, in ſhewing reſentment 
againſt Coke, they were afraid of diſcouraging their Mem- 
bers, and hindering them from freely ſpeaking their minds, 
beſides that they ſhould thereby authorize the King to 
make continual complaints on the like pretences. But on 
the other hand, it they declared Coke entirely innocent, 


they were apprehenſive of ingaging in a diicuſſion they 


were willing to avoid. As for Turner, they could not 
condemn him, fince his motion was approved by the Houſe. 
So, they only evaded the King's demand, for fear of of- 
tending him by a refuſal, imagining, the King would un- 
derſtand them, But as to the Duke of Buckingham, the 
caſe was different. The King having eſtabliſhed for a prin- 
ciple, that the Commons had not power to accuſe any of 
his ſervants without his permiſſion, they could not ſpeak too 
plainly, by reaſon of the importance of the King's preten- 
ſions, which tended to deprive the Houſe of olle of their 
greateſt privileges. As to the Supply, it is very viſible, the 
Commons did not intend the King ſhould have it in his 
power to preſcribe them terms, but were reſolved to pre- 
ſerve the right of granting what they thought proper, and 
when they ſaw fit. Indeed, it is of ſo great conſequence 


to the Commons, not to lofe this Right, that ſhould they 


ſuffer the leaſt incroachment upon it, they would atluredly 
become an empty name without authority. | 


thy fores ine 
Remesſtrante, 


The King did not think proper to anſwer this Remon- z. Pn 


ſtrance, or at leaſt required time to examine it. Mean mer «d- 
* 6 F _ * 5 
while he defired the Commons to adjourn for a week, „e 


as the Lords had done; and they did fo accordingly. 


D Ruſh worth, 
5 . 4 p. 245. 
The King was extremely embaraſſed. He wanted mo- 77. Ng n- 


ney, and the Commons had voted him three Subſidies and - 


three Fifteenths, to which they had lately added a fourth / 
Subſidy. But it evidently appeared they meant not to 
paſs the Bill, till the Duke of Buckingham's affair was 
finiſhed. So, the King not being able to divert the charge 
againſt the Duke, without hindering at the ſame time the 
Subſidy-Bill, conſented at length, that the Houſe ſhould 
proceed in the examination of his Favorite's conduct, but 


it was with intention to put a ſtop to it, if the affair was 


carried too far(1), 


A few days after, the Commons ſent word to the Duke 71. Cen, 


roſecut o of 


1s Faws . { 2 


of Buckingham, that they were paſſing Articles of accuſation 974i ce 
x . : : . he Clerk Dale with 
againſt him, of which he might be informed by the e 


Book [and take a copy thereof] and that they expected 


his anſwer, if he pleaſed to ſend any (2). Whereupon, % ,4,;4, - 


the Duke applied to the Lords ſor leave to anſwer. But « 
the Lords did not think it convenient to permit him, under 


nſwwe! ing. 


Ruſh worth, 
„ 2 P- 247. 


colour, that he would thereby give the Commons occaſion Anna, 
to defer the Subſidy-Bill, which they were preſently to take p. 122: 


into conſideration. But the Commons, without regarding 
the reaſon alledged by the Lords, which was bgrulied to 


(1) At this time the King ſent for the Biſhops, and fourteen of them repairing to him, he charged them, That in the cauſe of Briſtol and Buckingham, 


their Conſciences being their guides, they ſhould follow only proofs, and not rumours. Ruſbwor 


th, Tom. I. p. 247 · Annals, p. 122. 


(z) He was Proxy for no leſs than fourteen Lords, which being found of ill conſequence, it was ordered, That for the future no Lord ſhowld be capable of 


receiving above two Proxies. See Feurn. Precer. and Ruſorv, Tom. I. N 269. 
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De HISTORY of ENG LAND. 


them by the Duke, continued their procceding. Nay, they 
reſolved to annex to the charge, an article concerning the 
Plaiſter and Potion applied and given by the Duke to King 
James in his ſickneſs, without the advice of the Phyſicians. 
The King hearing of this, ſent a meſſage to the Commons, 


T. I. . 249. That he having conſented to their proceedings againſt 


7 1 2 Kin bh 


et in vain CC 


1 14 lude the 
Commons 


ares Ns 


The Farl of 


Briftol's 
at/ai F. 
Knſhworth, 


— 


cc the Duke of Buckingham, and hearing there is new mat- 


ter intended to be brought againſt him, nevertheleſs 
leaves the Houſe to their own way to preſent the buſineſs 
to him, or to the Lords, withal advifing them to confi- 
der of the ſeaſon of the year, and to avoid all loſs of time.” 
He would probably have been glad, as he was chiefly con- 
cerned in the article relating to the King his Father's lite, 
the Commons would have left it to his Determination. 
But they feigned not to underſtand him, and only thanked 
him for his meſlage. 

Some interruption was given to the Nuke of Bucking- 
ham's accuſation, and conſequently to the Subſidy Bill, by 
a new affair which unexpectedly aroſe, and which it will 


T. I. p. 2:9 be neceſſary briefly to mention, though I deſign not here 
to deſcend to particulars, The Earl of Briſtol, who had 


been Ambaſſador in Spain for the affair of the marriage, 
which he had at length almoſt brought to a concluſion, 
according to King James's deſire, had however the misfor- 
tune to diſpleaſe the Prince and Duke. As their aim 
was to hinder the Earl from giving the Parliament an 
exact account of what paſſed in Spain, they ſo managed, 
that at his return he was confined to his Houſe, and after- 
wards ſent to the Tower. King James was fully ſatisfied 


olf the Earl's innocence, but was ſo little maſter of his ac- 


tions the two laſt years of his life, that he dared not openly 
protect him. So, the Prince and Duke conſtrained him, 


on divers pretences, to keep him in priſon, that he might 


not ſpeak with him. After King James's death, the Earl's 


caſe became ſo much the worſe, as the new King and 
Favorite, his profeſſed enemies, were no longer obliged to 
uſe any ceremony. He remained therefore in priſon till this 
ſecond Parliament, that is, about two years, without being 
brought to a trial, or even any charge entered againſt him, 
At laſt, knowing how the Commons ſtood affected to the 
Duke, he reſolved to embrace this opportunity, and try to 


recover his liberty. He withed alſo to be in a condition to 


Frankly:.'s 
Annate, 

pe 123, Ke, 
Ruſhworth, 
T. J. p. 260, 
201. 


juſtify his conduct, which the Duke had aſperſcd, in order 
to caſt on him the whole blame of what had paſſed in the 
negotiation of the Prince's marriage with the Infanta of 
Spain, He preſented therefore a petition to the Houſe of 
Lords, ſhewing, that being Peer of tlic Realm, he bad 
received no ſummons to the Parliament, deſiring them to 
intercede for him, that he might enjoy his privilege. 
Whereupon the Lords prayed his Majeſty, to ſend a writ 
of ſummons as well to the Earl of Pr:/7: as to ſome other 


granted. A ſummons was therefore ſent to the Earl, but 


withal, he received a letter from the Lord Keeper (1), ac- 
quainting him, that his Majeſty would have him forbear 
his perſonal attendance. Upon this, the Earl ſent a ſecond 
Petition to the Lords with the Keeper's Letter, telling 
them, it was done by the Duke of Buckingham's credit, 


whoſe aim was to prevent him from diſcovering his 


crimes, Moreover, he beſought the Lords to permit him 
to bring an accuſation againſt the Duke, wherein he would 


_ demonſtrate how much the Duke had abuſed the late King, 


his preſent Majeſty, the State, and the Parliament. The 
King was ſo offended with the Earl of Bri/ta/s boldneſs, 


that he ſent a meſſage to the Lords, declaring, he was de- 


termined to exhibit before them a charge of High- Treaſon 


_ againſt the Earl of Briſtol. Aſter this declaration, the 


Id. p. 249, 
&c. 


Mey Fo 
p. 254, 290, 


See p. 249, 
& c. 


Annals. 
p. 123, &c. 


Lords could not avoid putting the Earl into the cuſtody of 
the Black-Rod. Some days after, the Earl being brought 
to the Bar of the Houſe, the Attorney-General read the 
charge againſt him in the King's name, who had corrected 
it in ſeveral places with his own hand. Nevertheleſs, the 
Lords received alſo the accuſation entered by the Earl of 
Briſtol againſt the Duke of Buckingham, and the Lord Con- 
way, Secretary of State. The King's charge againſt the 
Earl was divided into three heads; namely, his offences, 
before the Prince's going to Spain : during the Prince's 
being in Spain- and after the Prince's return, But the 
Earl made ſuch a defence, as covered his accuſers with con- 
fuſion, Heplainly ſhewed, how much the Duke of Buck- 
ingham had deceived the Parliament in his narrative of 
what paſled in Spain. This reflected on the King himſelf, 
who had not only atteſted the relation, but perſiſted {till to 
atteſt it as true. Wherefore he did not think fit to pro- 
ſecute a ſentence againſt the Earl, As the charge againſt 
the Earl of Briſtol, his defence, and his accuſation againſt 
the Duke of Buckingham and the Lord Conway, relate ra- 
ther to the reign of King James, than to that of King 


Vol. II. 


Charles, I think it unneceſſary to inſiſt any far | 
this aftair, which would —1 me too "wg oa 
this is a curious point; as in the Earl's defence there is an 
exact account ot what paſſed in Spain in the negotiation 
of the projected marriage z and as the characters of James ] 
Charles I, and the Duke of Buckingham may be there clear] 
ſeen, . _— N at the end of this Book ſeveral 8 
upon this ſubject, which to me ſeem worth ol; 
d Je , orthy the curiolity 

Some days aſter the Earl of Briſtol had given his a 
and preſented his charge againſt _ Duke and 1. 6. 
Conway, the Commons brought up to the Lords their de- K 
claration and impeachment againſt the Duke of Buckingham 3 
It contained thirteen articles, which were explained and him. 
aggravated by the Managers appointed by the Commons, U 8. 
It is cuſtomary for the Commons on ſuch occaſions, to Tre 
divide the task among ſeveral of their Members, each of Annals, 
whom prepares to ſpeak to the article aſſigned him (2). * 180, ke. 
Sir Dudley Diggs, who was appointed to explain and ſup- 
port the beginning of the charge, [after a ſhort prologue] 
—_ ks preamble : | 

or the ſpeedy redreſs of great evils and miſchief5, a ; 
the chief cauſe of hel es and » mor i e 255 E e 
dom of England now grievouſly ſufereth, and of late years v, "Þait- 


1626, 


hath ſuffered; and to the honour and ſafety of our Sovereign the Da 7 


a f 9 the Duke of 
Lord the King, and of his crown and dignity; and to the Buckingham 


good and welfare of his People, The Commons in this preſont 3. 
Parliament, by the authority of our ſaid Sovereign 1 N. 
King, aſſembled, do, by this their Bill, ſhew and declare 
agamſt George, Duke, Marquiſs, and Earl of Buckingham, 

Earl of Coventry, Viſcount Villers, Baron of Whaddon 

Great Admiral of the Kingdoms of England and Ireland, 

and of the Principality of Wales, and of the Dominions and 

Iflands of the ſame, of the Town of Calais, and of the 
Marches of the ſame, and of Normandy, Gaſcoign and 
Guienne, General-Governour of the Seas and Ships of the 


faid Kingdom, Lieutenant General-Admiral, Captain-Gene- 


ral and Governour of his Majeſty's Royal Fleet and Army 
lately ſet forth, Maſter of the Horſe of our Sovereign Lord 
the King, Lord Warden, Chancellor, and Admiral of the 
Cinque-Ports, and of the Members thereof, Conſtable of 
Dover Caſtle, Fuſtice in Eyre of the Foreſts and Chaces on 
this fide the River Trent, Con/table of the Caſtle of Wind- 
for, Gentleman of his Majeſty's Bed-Chamber, one of his 
Majeſty's mojt Honourable Privy-Council in his Realms, 
bath in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and Knight of the 
moſt Honourable Order of the Garter : The Miſdemeanours, 
Mijprifions, Offences, Crimes, and other matters, comprized 
in the Articles following ; and him the ſaid Duke do accuſe 
and impeach of the ſaid Miſdemeanors, Miſprifions, Offences 


and Crimes. 
Peers, whoſe writs were alſo ſtopped, which the King 


This preamble being read, Sir Dudley Diggs gave a ge- Diggs ex- 
neral knowledge of the impeachment, without inſiſting upon F ard 
any particular article, He only reduced the charge to four 5 Pran 
principal heads. In the firſt, he ſhewed the grievances | 
which ſprung from ſo many offices conferred on a ſingle 
perſon, and pretended it was one of the chief cauſes of the 
evils which afflicted England, as decay of trade, loſſes at 
Sea, and the contempt the Nation was fallen into. In the 
ſecond, he ſpoke in general of Honours being ſold or pro- 
cured by the Duke for undeſerving perſons. In the third, 
he ſaid, as the Duke had raiſed all his poor Kindred to 
Honours, ſo he had exhauſted and miſ-employed his Ma- 
jeſty's lands and revenues. In the fourth, he ſpoke of the 
remedies applied and given to the late King in his laſt fick- 
neſs, but he only juſt mentioned them, becauſe that Arti- 
cle was to be enlarged upon by another manager, 

As this charge was never decided, I think it needleſs to 
relate the particulars, or give an account of what was ſaid 
by each of the managers on the ſeveral Articles. But that 
the Reader may ſee in general what the Duke was accuſed 
of, I ſhall inſert an abſtract of each Article. | 
I. He was accuſed of ingroſſing into his hands a great Arat of 
number of offices, ſome whereof could hardly be executed the Articles of 
by a ſingle perſon: and of procuring them by ill means. 172m 
II. Of purchaſing the office of High-Admiral of the 1. l. 1. 3 


T. I. p. 30fs 
Earl of Nottingham, [tor the ſum of 300041, and an annuity Annals, 


of 1000 J.] 152, 40 
III. Of buying the office of Lord Warden of the Cinque- 
Ports, of the late Lord Zouch, [for the ſum of 1000 J. and 
an annuity of 500 J.] 1 — 
IV. Ot having neglected to guard the Seas and protect 
the Merchants. ie 5 
V. Of confiſcating a French Ship, called the St. Peter of 
Newhaven worth 40,000 J. Sterling: Of detaining the ſaid 
Ship, after the King's order to reſtore her to the owner, 
and of taking out ſeveral things for his uſe, | 
VI, Of oppreſſing the Ea/t-1ndia Company, by detain- 


(1) Rapin, by miſtake, ſays, under the Great Seal, See Ruſbworth, Tom. I. p. 260, 261. 


() It was managed by eight Members, and ſixteen more as Aſſiſtants. The eight chief Managers were, Sir Dudley Digg, My, Kerbert, Mr. Selden, Mr. 
Glawvile, Mr. Pym, Mr. Sherland, Mr. Handeiferd, and dir Jabn Ellie, Jdem: p. 30% | | | a 


3 ing 


ons 


h, 
2. 


p. 179. 


Book XIX. 


ing under falſe pretences their Ships which were ready to 
ſail, and of compelling them to give him ten thouſand 
unds, that they might not loſe their voyage. 

VII, and VIII. Of delivering ſeveral Merchant-Ships 
and a Man of war into the hands ot the French King, 
againſt the will of the owners, to ſerve at the ſiege of 
Noc hel. | 

IX. Of conſtraining ſeveral perſons to purchaſe Titles 
of Honour (1). 

X. Of ſelling the office of High- Treaſurer [to Henry 
Montague Viſcount Mandeville] tor twenty thouſand 
pounds, and the office of Maſter of. the Wards and Live- 
ries [to Sir Lionel Cranfield] for ſix thouſand. 

XI. Of procuring to his kindred and allies titles of Ba- 
ron, Viſcount, Earl, without their having done the State 
any ſervice. 

XII. Of embezzling and ingrofling the King's money 

and lands. 

XIII. Of applying a plaiſter to the late King's fide in 
his laſt ſickneſs, and of giving him a Potion with his own 
hand at ſeveral times, in the abſence, and without the or- 
der of the Phyſicians. | | 

% bn Theſe Articles were enlarged upon by the ſeveral ma- 
pln m4 nagers (2), and Sir John Elliot was appointed to make the 
i, Epilogue to the impeachment, wherein he ſummed up 
J. . b. 353. What had been ſaid againft the Duke, and ſpoke of him 

in very offenſive terms, but however mentioned not the 

plaiſter or potion, 

bes ; The ſame or the next day, Diggs and Elliot were by 
Fot dete the King's command ſent to the Tower (3) : and two 
Q 1 days after the King went to the Houſe of Lords, and 


Annals ſpoke to them after the following manner. 
b. i706, 


1626. 


My Lords, 


The King's 1 cauſe and only cauſe of my coming to you this day, 
Speech. to the is to expreſs the ſenſe I have of all your honours ; for he 
Hoe f that toucheth any of you, toucheth me in a very great meaſure. 
May 11. I have thought fit to take order for the puniſhing of ſome in- 
5 worth. Glent Speeches lately ſpoken. ¶ have been too remiſs heretofore 
37 * iN puniſhing ſuch Speeches as concern my ſelf; not that I was 
greedy of their monies, but that Buckingham, through his 
importunity, would not ſuffer me to take notice 5 them, leſt 
he might be thought to have ſet me on, and that he might 
come the forwarder to his trial. And to approve his innocency 
as touching the matters againſt him, I my ſelf can be a wit- 
neſs to clear him in every one of them. | | 
[ ſpeak not this to take any thing out of your hands; but 
to ſhew the reaſon why 1 have not hitherto puniſhed thoſe inſo- 
lent Speeches againſt my ſelf. And now I hope you will be as 
tender of my honour, when time ſhall ſerve, as I have been 

ſenſible of yours. | | 
Tie intent of The King's aim in this Speech was, firſt, to perſuade 
n eck. the Lords, they were all concerned in the diſreſpectful 
things ſpoken by the managers againſt the Duke of Buck- 


ingham and ſome other Members of their Houſe, and that 


he had committed Diggs and Elliot to the Tower on pur- 
poſe to vindicate their injured honour. But he ſucceeded 
not in his deſign. Secondly, by offering to be a witneſs 
for the Duke of Buckingham, and to clear his innocence 
In every article of his impeachment, he propoſed to the 
Lords, a kind of dilemma, which he thought they would 
not be able to get clear of. For they were either to declare 
the Duke innocent upon the King's evidence, or, by con- 
demning him, openly reject his royal teſtimony, to which 
he imagined they would not eaſily be perſuaded. But 
they were not impoſed upon by this artifice, as will here- 
aſter appear. . 


7c Cennet: The King was no ſooner departed from the Houſe, but 
-;/c 1% z the Commons ſent a meſſage to the Lords, to deſire the 
ett. Duke of Buckingham might be taken into ſafe cuſtody: 
5 3 Lords durſt not commit him for ſear of offending 
e King. | „„ 

The Commons Mean while, the impriſonment of Diggs and Elliot 
25  $7-* made a terrible impreſſion in the Houſe of Commons, who 
be impriſ-n- Conſidered it as an expreſs breach of their privileges. [Sir 
ment of their Dudley Carleton] one of the Court-Party, obſerving the 
1 b. unuſual [and as he termed it, ſullen] ſilence of the Houſe, 
T. I. p. 358. ſtood up and juſtified the King ſaying, ** his Majeſty con- 
Annals, ** ceived that Diggs went beyond his Commiſſion, when 
** ſpeaking of the plaiſter and potion given to King James, 

** he ſaid, That he did forbear to ſpeak farther in regard 


(1) Particularly the Lord Roberts of Puro, he forced t ten thou and Pounds for the title of Baron. 4 Tons 
| 4 © bs Mo 27 — 1. V. by | Mr. Selden, VI, VII, VIII, by Mr. Glanville, IX, X, XI, by Mr. Pym. XII, by 


(2) I, II, III, were enlarged upon by Mr. 
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* of the King's honour, And as for Sir John Elliot, he 1629. 
affected to ſpeak of the Duke with great contempt, and 
10 


in very injurious terms. What difpleaſed the King moſt 
was, that Eliot in ſpeaking of the Plaiſter and Potion, 
uſed expreſſions, intimating as if there was ſomething 
hidden, which it was nat proper to reveal, and in fo do- 
ing, exceeded the Commiſion he had recerved from the 
© Houſe,” 

Unhappily, there was nothing of truth in what was 
aſcribed to theſe two Members, except the little reſpect 
they had ſhewn for the Duke of Buckingham. For Hllioi 
had not mentioned the Plaiſter or Potion, and Diggs had 
ſaid nothing like what he was accuſed of. Wherefore, the 
Houſe of Commons taking advantage of theſe falſe charges, 
ordered that all the Members there preſent ſhould fign the 
following Proteſtation. 

J proteſt before Almighty God, and this Hine of Par- Ii falten 
liament, that I never gave * N that Sir Dudley Digęs ; 
ſhould ſpeak theſe words that he is naw charged withal, or Roni, 
any words to that ect; and I have not affirmed to any T. I. p. 36%» 
that he did ſpeak ſuch words, or any to that effect, 

Beſides this, thirty fix Lords who were preſent at the p. 361. 
conference, where the impeachment of the Duke was pre- 5 
ſented, atteſted under their hands, that they did not hear * 

Sir Dudley Diggs ſpeak any ſuch words. It followed there- 
fore from the teſtimony of the Lords, and the Proteſta- 
tion of the Commons, either that the King was falſely and 
maliciouſly informed, or that the charge againſt Diggs 
was invented, to have an opportunity of puniſhing him for 
ſpeaking of the Duke in fo diſreſpectful a manner. 

Elliot's crime was of the ſame nature, that is, he had DS 
ſpoken of the Duke in uncivil terms, though he was rt 2 
falſely accuſed of mentioning the Plaiſter in terms injurious Ruſhworth, 
to the King. But the Commons took care to clear their 1+ J.. 363) 
two Members by declaring publickly, that neither had 
exceeded his Commiſſion, All this was not for the King's , | 
honour, who ſeeing no way to ſupport what he had done, % ,, 
cauſed the two impriſoned Members to be releaſed. In all 
appearance, his deſign was to terrify the Commons, but 
he was diſappointed. | | 

The King's condeſcenſion to the Commons, drew upon Je Ted, 
him an affair of the like nature from the Lords. He had ©" 7 ” 
ſent the Earl of Arundel to the Tower for much the fame undes 
crime as that of Diggs and Elliot, and the Lords had not e. 
complained of it. But when they ſaw the Commons had | , 
obtained the releaſe of their Members, by inſiſting upon 
their privileges, they thought proper to take this occaſion 
to maintain their rights alſo, They preſented therefore a 
petition to the King, praying him to releaſe the Earl of 
Arundel, according to the tenor of their privileges. The 
King perceived how prejudicial to him this petition was, 
the Lords pretending by means of their privileges, to limit 
the Prerogative Royal, For which reaſon he long reſiſted 7% K 
before he granted the Lords requeſt, There weie ſeveral 7" ' 
remonſtrances from the Lords to the King, and ſeveral * 
meſſages from the King to the Lords. Nay, the Peers & <5 v7 
went ſo far, as to declare it was an expreſs breach of their Ek 


' 
Kuthworth, 


cc 
c- 
cc 
ve 


privileges, to impriſon any of their Members, the Parlia- . 1. p. 305 


ment fitting, without ſentence or order of their Houle (4), U 
and to reſolve to take no other buſineſs into conſideration 5 78 
till they had received ſatisfaction. At laſt the King was 
forced to releaſe the priſoner, though againſt his will. 
As by the Cuſtom of England, Members of Parliament 
are not privileged from arreſt in caſes of Treaſon and 
Felony, the King pretended the Houſe of Lords ought not 
to take exception at his having committed one of their 
Members. His reaſon was, becauſe the priſoner might 
poſſibly be guilty of Felony or Treaſon, and conſequently 
the Houſe ought to wait till it ſhould pleaſe the King 
to declare the cauſe of his impriſonment. But as under 
colour of this poſſibility, the King had ſent the Earl 
of Arundel to the Tower, and had not yet declared the 
cauſe, the Lords plainly ſaw the poſſibility alledged by the 
King, was but an artifice to evade their moſt undoubted 
privileges. So, the King affirmed, that as the untimely 
diſcovery of a Treaſon might happen to be extremely pre. 
judicial to the State, he could not allow to this pretended 
privilege of the Members of Parliament, all the extent re- 
quired by the Lords, becauſe there were caſes, whercin for 
the good of the State, it was abſolutely neceflary to limit 
it. But the Lords replied, if, on pretence of ſuch caſes 
which were very rare, the King could impriſon a Peer 


oth, T. I. 5. 334 


Mr. Sherland, XIII, by Mr. Vandes ford. Ruſpauortb, Tom, I. p. 304, Cc. 5 ; : | 
(3) Upon the os. rs of the "nt a Ro was privately 3 to the King, importing, That this Breat oppoſition oguinlt the Duke was ſtirred 
up and maintained by ſuch as ſeek-the defiruRtion of this free Monarchy. That fince the time of Henry VI, theſe parliamentary dent; might never 
be ſuffered, as being ſymptoms of Rebellions, and dethroning our King, and no one Patriot daring to oppoſe them, leſt he incur tn! OI of a Fool 
or Coward in his Country's cauſe. His Majeſty therefore ftrengthened himſelf ever with ſome Favorite, as whom he 7 better truſt than many of the 


Nobility, 


tainted with this Oligarchy, It behoveth his Majeſty to uphold the Duke, who, if he be decourted, it will be t 


Corner-ſtone, on which the de- 


moliſhing of his Monarchy will be built. For if they prevail in this, they will pull the other feathers of Royalty- They will appoint him Counſellors, 


Servants, Ce, That 
be to call the King to an account, Ee. Idem. P» 356. 


(4) Valsſs it be for Treaſon or Felony, or retuling to give ſccurity of the Peace Raſbwurth, Tom. J. P. 365. 


the King and his Father ate concerned in the Duke's accuſation ; and if he ſuffers for obeying his Sovereign, the next attempt will 


without 
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1626, without the conſent of the Houſe, and declaration of the 
cauſe, it would follow, that in all forts of caſes, he might 
detain a Peer in cuſtody as long as he pleaſed, and thereby 
abridge the Lords of their privileges. If it is asked, why 
this diſpute was never raiſed in the former Reigns, the 
queſtion is eaſily anſwered. For if a King happened to 
ſend a Peer to the Tower, the Parliament fitting, either 
the cauſe was known, or, if a ſecret, the Houſe took 
no offence, becauſe the Lords not miſtruſting the King, 
did not fear he would draw it into a precedent to abo- 
liſh their Privilege. But it was not the ſame in the Reign 
of Charles I. Beſides that the Earl of Arundel was 
known to be ſent to the Tower only for ſpeaking too 
freely in the Houſe (1), what the King's principles were 
concerning the Privileges of the People, was no ſecret, 
and it was manifeſt, that upon a bare poſſibility, he was 
endeavouring to eſtabliſh a principle which tended to render 
the Privilege in queſtion entirely uſeleſs. And therefore 
the Lords being warranted by the example of the Com- 
mons, would not omit this opportunity to maintain their 
Privilege. . 

Rukinghcm Before the Duke of Buckingham had given in his an- 
„„ ſwer to the Commons impeachment, the Chancellorſhip of 
„the Univerſity of Cambridge becoming void by the Earl 


1 
tre CU ilUErs 


ty of of Suffulk's death, the King cauſed the Duke his Favorite 


e to be elected in the room of the late Chancellor. The 
5 Houſe of Commons were extremely oftended at this elec- 
Je Guus tion, conſidering it as a manifeſt contempt, that the Duke 
are gage ſhould be choſen whilit under an impeachment, and when 
at ith . . . . 
one of the Articles againſt him was plurality of Offices. 
Beſides, they maintained, there was a ſort of contradiction 
in this choice, ſince the Univerſity themſelves, by their Re- 


preſentatives in Parliament, had given their conſent to the 


But t Ring Duke's Impeachment. But the King openly ſupported the 


* 72 tx th; 


Dake. election in ſpite of the Commons, 


The Dule At length, on the 8th of 7uze, the Duke gave in his 


#100518 415 anſwer to the impeachment of the Houſe of Commons. 


$1 As I have not given the particulars of the accuſation, it 
J. 1. p. 375, would be needleſs to inſert here the anſwers, which had a 
W, neceſſary reference to what was alledged againſt the Duke. 
& 1575 Kc. This affair having never been decided, tis eaſy to judge, 

that as the accuſation was very much aggravated, ſo the 


anſwers were palliated with great care. The proofs and 


evidences of the facts produced for or againſt, would be 
the only means to inform us of the truth; but the affair 


was not carried ſo far. It will ſuffice therefore to ſay, that 


the Commons deſiring a copy of the anſwer, the next day 
the King writ the following letter to the Speaker. 


Trujly and Well-beloved, &c. 


4s Kies, © > UR Houſe of Commons cannot forget, how often 


ir © and how earneſtly we have called upon them for 


af the ſpeeding: of that aid which they intended us for our 


ente, great and weighty affairs, concerning the ſafety and 
e ** honour of us and our Kingdoms: And now the time 
being fo far ſpent, that unleſs it be preſently concluded, 

it can neither bring us money nor credit by the time 

c which themſelves have fixed, which is the laſt of this 


« month, and being farther deferred would be of little 


uſe, we being daily advertiſed from all parts, of the great 
«« preparations of the enemy ready to aflail us; we hold 
c it neceſſary by theſe our Letters, to give them our laſt 
and final admonition, and to let them know, that we 
„ ſhall account all farther delays and excuſes to be expreſs 

« denials. And therefore we will and require you to ſig- 
_ «© nify unto them, that we do expect that they forthwith 

„bring in their bill of Subſidy to be paſſed without delay 
or condition, fo as it may fully paſs the Houſe by the end 
of the next week at the fartheſt: which if they do not, 
« it will force us to take other reſolutions. But let them 
„ know, if they finiſh this according to our deſire, that 
« we are reſolved to let them fit together for the diſ- 
patch of their other affairs ſo long as the ſeaſon will per- 
mit, and aſter their receſs, to bring them together again 
e the next winter. And if by their denial or delay, any 
* thing of ill conſequence ſhall fall out either at home or 
„ Ahroad, we call God and Man to witneſs, that we have 
done our part to prevent it, by calling our people toge- 
ther to adviſe with us, by opening the weight of our 
occaſions unto them, and by requiring their timely help 
and aſſiſtance in theſe actions wherein we ſtand en- 
gaged by their own counſels, And we will and com- 


mand you that this Letter be read publickly in the 
* Houſe,” At 


of ENGLAND. Vol. II. 


It was manifeſt, this Letter, written at the time the 
Duke of Buckingham was going to be tried, was but an 
artifice to evade it. For it was not poſſible, that if the 
Sub{idy-bill was paſſed by the time fixed by the King, the 
Duke's affair could be diſpatched by the ſame time. *Tis 
true, the King promiſed to let the Parliament fit, % long 
as the Seaſon would permit. But by that very thing he te- 
ferved to himſelf the liberty of proroguing it when he plea- 
ſed, on pretence the ſeaſon was too far advanced to fir 
any longer, eſpecially as he feigned to preſs the Subſidy - 
bill, purely out of fear of a pretended invaſion, which, he 
ſaid, the Kingdom was threatened with. It was therefore 
to be expected, that the Duke of Buckingham's affair 
would be dropped, and be forced to be revived in the 
next Seſſion, ſince a prorogation puts an end to all affairs, 

The Commons not thinking fit to comply with the 
King's will, preſented a freſh petition to him againſt po- 
piſh Recuſants. This was to ſhew the Publick, the King's 
anſwer to the petition of the Oxford Parliament, contained 
only empty promiſes, without being followed by any ef- 
fects. They had a mind alſo to ſhew, that the Duke of 
Buckingham's ill-adminiſtration was not the only Gric- 
vance they deſired to be redreſſed. The Petition was as 
follows : | 


- 


To the King's moſt excellent Majeſty, 


bled, do with great comfort remember the many teſti- 


dom, and in particular your gracious anſwer to both 


concerning the cauſes and remedies of the increaſe of Po- 
pery ; that your Majefty thought fit, and would give 
order to remove from all places of authority and go- 
vernment, all ſuch perſons as are either popith Recuſants, 
or, according to direction of former Acts of State, juſtly 

to be ſuſpected ; which was then preſented as a great 
and principal cauſe of that miſchief, But not having 
received ſo full redreſs herein as may conduce to the 
peace of this Church, and ſafety of this Regal State, 
they hold it their duty, once more to reſort to your 
ſacred Majeſty, humbly to inform you, that upon ex- 


either Recuſants, Papiſts, or juſtly ſuſpected according to 


* fitting of the Parliament, did remain in places of go- 
“ vernment and authority, and truſt, in your ſeveral 
Counties of this your Realm of England, and Dominion 
* of: Nan. | | 
T hen followed a Lift of fifty-nine Recuſants, and fuſpefted 
Papiſis, who were in places of truſt and authority in ſeveral 
Counties (2). | | | 


*© Wherefore they humbly beſeech your Majeſty, not 


45 
- 
cc 
cc 
cc 


A 


diſcouraged, by the apparent ſenſe of that increaſe both 
in number and power, which by the favour and coun- 
tenance of ſuch like ill- affected Governors accrueth to 
the popiſh Party ; but that, according to your own 
wiſdom, goodneſs, and piety (whereof they reſt aſſured) 
you will be graciouſly pleaſed to command that anſwer 
of your Majeſty's to be effectually obſerved, and the 
parties above-named, and all ſuch others, to be put out 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
29 


they are now in your Majeſty's Realm of England ; 


1526. 
10 E KN. 


er. 


ce N OUR Majeſty's moſt obedient and loyal Subjects 7% C 


the Commons, in this preſent Parliament aſſem- gg kay 


* X. 18 


c uncernine 


monies which vour Majeſty hath given of your ſincerity RocuJants. 


and zeal of the true Religion eſtabliſhed in this King- 5 ak 


Annals, 


Houſes of Parliament at Oxford, upon their petition b. 195 


amination, they find the perſons under-written, to be 


the former Acts of State, who now do, or, fince the 


to ſuffer your loving Subjects to continue any longer 


of ſuch commiſſions and places of authority wherein 


„ contrary to the Acts and Laws of States in that be- 


“ half.” 7 555 
It was not for the King's honour to be preſſed fo often 


to perform what he had ſo poſitively promiſed. But it 


muſt be conſidered, it was not eaſy for him to withſtand 


the ſollicitations and intrigues of the Queen, of the Duke 


of Buckingham, whoſe mother was a profeſſed Papiſt, of 
Sir Richard Maſton his chief Counſellor, and of the Lord 
Conway Secretary of State, both likewiſe Papiſts, fince 
theſe were the men that were neareſt his perſon, and by 
whom he was in a manner beſet. 


A few days after, the Commons reſolved to wait upon 


the King, and preſent to him by their Speaker, a decla- 
ration of their conduct, ſerving for anſwer to his Letter, 


and a petition to remove the Duke of Buckingham from his 
perſon. The audience they had deſired being granted, the 
Speaker, before he preſented the anſwer, made the fol- 
lowing Speech to him (3): | e 


(1) Ice not appear that the Earl of Arundel was committed for any thing ſaid in the Houſe, but, as it is thought, for his Son's marrying the Duke 
of {,enox"s Siſter, whom the King deſigned for the Lord Lorn. The Earl of Arundel had five Proxies, which were loſt by his Impriſonment. Ru/>werth, 


n LE ops , 
Tom. J. p. 353, 364. 


(2) mon whom were the Earl of Rutland, the Viſcounts Montague and Dunbar, the Lords Eure, Abergavenny, Tenbam, Morton, Morley, Mordant, 
St, Fab, Bejing, Surop. The reſt were Commoners. Rxfoworth, Tom. I. p. 392. | 


(3 Repin, by millake, 1:ys two Papers, but it was but one, as appears by the Speaker's Speech. Though the Copy of this Anſwer, containing a Decla- 
ration and Petition, is not to be found, it was ingroſſed and allowed of, and the ſubſtance was delivered by the Speaker, Sir Heneage Finch, Ruſpwerth, 


Mt 


* 


om. I. p. 396. 
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Book XIX. 


1626. Moft gracious and dread Sovereign, 

5 Ccording to that liberty of acceſs, and liberty of 
7 Speech 8 A ſpeech which your Majeſty and your Royal pro- 
de Kg, 6c 


ä genitors have ever vouchſafed to your Houſe of Com- 
„ mons, your Majeſty's moſt humble and loyal Subjects, 
„ the Commons now aſſembled in Parliament, have been 
ſuitors for this acceſs to your royal throne. 
« And out of their conſideration of the nature, and of 
the weight and importance of the buſineſs, they have 
thought the attendance of the whole Houſe, with their 
« Speaker, not too ſolemn ; and yet they have not thought 
« fit barely to commit thoſe words which expreſs their 
« thoughts, to the truſt of any man's ſpeech, but ate bold 
« to preſent them in writing to your gracious hands that 
« they may not vaniſh, but be more laſting than the moſt 
« powerful words of a more able ſpeaker like to be. 
& ] have much to read, and ſhall therefore, as little as 
« ] can, weary your Majeſty with ſpeeches, 
« "This parchment contains two things, the one by way 
of declaration, to give your Majeſty an account, and 
« humble ſatisfaction of their clear and ſincere endeavours 
« and intentions in your Majeſty's ſervice ; and the other 
« an humble petition to your Majeſty, for the removal of 
ce that great perſon the Duke of Buckingham, from acceſs 
&« to your royal preſence, _ | 
« For the firſt, they beſeech your moſt excellent Majeſty 
4c to believe, that no earthly thing is ſo dear and precious 
« to them, as that your Majeſty ſhould retain them in 
your grace and good opinion; and it is grief to them, 
« beyond my expreſſion, that any miſinformation or miſ- 
<« interpretation, ſhould at any time render their words or 
c proceedings offenſive to your Majeſty. | 
It is not proper for any one to hear the eccho of a 
« voice, that hears not the voice; and if eccho's be ſome- 
„ times heard to double and redouble, the eccho of the 
« eccho is {till fainter, and ſounds not louder, 
I need not make the application, words mi(-reported, 
& though by an eccho, or but an eccho of an eccho, at a 
third or fourth hand, have oft a louder found than the 
voice it ſelf, and may found diſloyalty, though the voice 
had nothing undutiful or illoyal in it. 


. Decla- 66 
. 
aumworth, 

T. J. p· 397» 66 
Annals, (e 
. 198. 


terruptions and diverſions which have delayed the ripen- 
ing and expediting of thoſe great counſels, which con- 
cern your Majeſty's important ſervice, and have en- 
« forced this declaration. | 

] paſs from that to the petition, in which my purpoſe 


hear expreſled in their own words in the language of the 
People. | „% On 

J am only directed to offer to your great wiſdom, 
<« and deep judgment, that this petition of theirs is ſuch, 
as may ſtand with your Majeſty's honour and juſtice to 
« grant. 


de Your Majeſty hath been pleaſed to give many Royzl 


<< teſtimonies and arguments to the world, how good and 
« gracious a Maſter you are; and that which the Queen 
<< of Sheba once ſaid to the wiſeſt King, may without 
6e flattery be ſaid to your Majeſty, Happy are thoſe ſervants 
„% which ſtand continually before you. | 
But the relations by which your Majeſty ſtands in a 
<< gracious aſpect towards your People, do far tranfcend, 
<< and are more prevalent and binding, than any relation 
* of a Maſter towards a Servant; and to hear and ſatisfy 
<< the juſt and neceſſary deſires of your People, is more ho- 
e nourable than any expreſſion of grace to a Servant. 
<< 'To be a maſter to a ſervant is communicable to many 
«© of your Subjects; to be a King of People, is regal and 
© incommunicable to Subjects. 5 
*© Your Majeſty is truly ſtiled with that name, which 
<< the greateſt Emperors, though they borrowed names and 
<< titles from thoſe Countries, which they gained by con- 
5 queſt, moſt delighted in, Pater Patria. And deſires of 
children are preferred before thoſe of ſervants, and the 
<< ſervant abideth not in the houſe for ever, but the ſo 
«© abideth ever. | 
The government of a King was truly termed by your 
“ Royal Father, a politick marriage betwixt him and his 
People; and I may ſaſely ſay, there was never a better 
union between a married pair, than is between your 
+ Majeſty and your People.” 


The King Having ended his Speech, the Speaker put into the 
73 — 4 King's hands the declaration and petition, which his 
Pasllamen, Majeſty was ſo diſpleaſed with, that he determined to diſ- 
ſolve the Parliament. The Commons having intimation 

of it, reſolved to preſent a Remonſtrance to him, of which 

The Lords every Member was ordered to have a copy. Whilſt this 


try in vain 


7," ca Remonſtrance was preparing, the Lords being informed by 


/-- 1: the King himſelf of his reſolution, preſented a Petition to 
Ruſhworth, 
I. I, P- 398. 


No. 56. Vor, II. 


$9 HAN LES I. 


ce Such miſinformations, they fear, have begot thoſe in- 


is not to urge thoſe reaſons, which your Majeſty may 


hearken to nothing, and, on the 15th of June, cauſed the 
Parliament to be diflolved by a Commiſſion under the Great 
Seal. f | 


It was not doubted that the Duke of Buckinghamn's inte- 1% 
The Commons %, 
were ſo perſuaded of it, that they chiefly inſiſted upon js 


reſt was the ſole cauſe of this diſſolution. 


the great prejudice the Duke's credit occaſioned to the 
Kingdom, in the Remonſtrance they had prepared, but 
were hindered from prefenting by the diſſolution of the 
Parliament. It will not be amiſs however tv inſert here 
this Remonſtrance, 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


rity in this preſent Parliament, 
endeavoured to proceed ſpeedily in thoſe affairs, that 


intended Supply, of your Majeſty's great deſigns, to the 
enlargement of your ſupport, and to the enabling of our 
ſelves, and them whom we repreſent, to the full and 
timely performance of the fame ; have, notwithltanding, 
by reaſon of divers in{ormations, interruptions, and other 
preventions, been hitherto ſo retarded in the proſecution. 
of theſe affairs, that we now thought ic a neceſſary part 
of our moſt humble duties, thus co declare, both thoſe 
interruptions and preventions, with the true original and 
continual cauſe of them; as alſo our moſt carnelt devg- 
tion of the Parliamentary ſervice of your moit excellent 
Majefty, and of the carcful ſafety and defence of your 
Doininions, Crown and Dignity : And we moſt humbly 
therefore beſeech your moſt excellent Majeſty, to be 
graciouſly pleaſed here to caſt your eye on ſome particu- 
lars, that have rclation as well to your firſt Parliament 
as to this; out of which we cannot doubt, but that your 
great goodneſs may receive an, ample ſatisfaction, 
touching. our moſt loyal and faithful intentions, | 
In the firſt Parliament of the firſt year of your Ma- 
jeſty's moſt happy Reign over us, the Commons then 
aſſembled, after they had cheartully preſented to your 
Majeſty, as the firſt- fruits of their affections, two entire 
Subſidies, were exceedingly preſſed by the means of the 
Duke of Buckingham, and for his own ends, as we con- 
ceive, to enlarge that Supply: which when he conceived 
would not be there effected, ne procured, for tie tame 
% ends, from your Majelty, an adjournment of the Paro 
% liament to the City of Ox/ird; where the Communs 
ce then taking into juſt conſideration the great miilchict3 
& which this Kingdom variouſly hath ſuffered, and that 
* chieily by reaſon of the exorbitant power and trequent 
“ miſdoings of the ſaid Duke, were entring into a Parlia- 
* mentary courſe of examination of thoſe miſchiefs, power, 
© and miſdoings: But no fooner was there any mention 
* made of his name to this purpoſe, but that he, fearing 
“ leſt his actions might fo have been too much laid open 
% to the view of your moſt excellent Majeſty, and to the 


«© juſt cenſure that might have then followed, preſently, 
through his miſ-informations to your Majeſty, of the 


& intentions of your ſaid Commons, (as we have juft cauſe 
<< to believe) procured a diſſolution of the ſaid Parliament: 
« And afterwards alſo in the ſame year, through divers 


A 


proſeſſed themſelves averſe to his ends there, procured 


followed, to the end that they might have all been pre- 
& cluded from being choſen Members of the preſent Par- 
liament, leſt they ſhould again have there queſtioned 
« him; and by the like practice alſo (as we are perſuaded) 
© he procured, ſoon after the ſaid diflolution, another 


Member of the ſaid Houſe (1), becauſe he had juſtly pro- 


© feſſed himſelf againſt his ends, to be ſent as Secretary of 
c your Majefty's laſt fleet, hereby indeed to puniſh him, 

05 ſuch drawing him from his practice of the Law, 
« which was his proſeſſion, under colour of an honourable 
employment. | | 

“It pleaſed your Majeſty afterwards, in February laſt, 
ce to call this preſent Parliament, wherein though none of 
© thoſe whom the ſaid Duke had ſo procured to be made 
« High-Sheriffs have ſat as Members; yet we finding in 


c our ſelves the like affection, firſt to the ſervice of your 


« Majeſty, and next to the good of the Commonwealth, 
<« we took into ſerious conſideration ſeveral * 
« how for the ſafety and happineſs of your Majeſty's 
Kingdoms and Allies, we might enlarge your ſupports, 
« and add to the military ſtrength without charge to the 


(7) Mr, Glanvik, 
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him to divert him from his purpoſe. But be would 162, 


E your loyal and faithful Subjects, the Commons 4 ** 

allembled by your Majeſty's moſt Royal autho- i .. 0 
having with all dutiful , Comms, H 

aftection, from the time of our firſt meeting, carneſtiy Rl worth 1 
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might beſt and ſooneſt conduce to our diſpatch of the p. 144 0 


miſreports made to your Majeſty in his behalf, touching 
ſome Members of the ſaid Commons, who had more 
particularly drawn his name into juſt queſtion, and juſtly 


(as we cannot but conceive) the ſaid Members to be 
made the Sheriffs of ſeveral Counties for this year that 


poorer. 
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poorer ſort of your Subjects, and give a larger Supply 
to your Majeſty for your inſtant and preſſing occaſions, 
than hath ever yet but once been given in Parliament: 


| Whereupon, for the enabling of our ſelves, and thoſe 
whom we repreſent, we conceive it firſt neceſſary to 


ſearch into the cauſes of thoſe miſchiefs which this your 
Kingdom ſuffereth, and divers of the Grievances that 
overburden your Subjects ; without doing of which, we 
could neither be faithful to your Majeſty, nor to the 
Country that doth truſt and employ us, as your Royal 
Father alſo, of bleſſed memory, admoniſhed the Houle 
of Commons in the fourth Seſſion of his firſt Parlia- 
ment. In this conſideration we found, that the moſt 
preſſing and comprehenſive miſchief and grievance that 
he ſuffered, was fundamentally ſettled in the vaſt power 
and enormous actions of the ſaid Duke, being ſuch, that 
by reaſon of his plurality of Offices, all gotten by am- 
bition, and ſome for money, expreſsly againſt the laws 
of your Realm ; his breach of truſt in not guarding the 
Seas ; his high injuſtice in the Admiralty, his extor- 
tion ; his delivering over the ſhips of this Kingdom into 
the hands of a foreign Prince; his procuring of the 
compulſory buying of Honour for his own gain; his 
unexampled exhauſting of the Treaſures and Revenues 
of the Kingdom ; his tranſcendent preſumption of that 
unhappy applying of phyſick to your Royal Father of 


bleſſed memory, few days before his death; and ſome 


other his offences carefully and maturely examined by 
us, we made a Parliamentary charge of the ſame mat- 
ters and offences againſt him, to the Lords, by your 
Majeſty aſſembled in Parliament, there expecting ſome 
remedy by a ſpeedy proceeding againſt him: But, may 
it pleaſe your moſt excellent Majeſty, not only during 


the time of our examination of the matters and offences 


of the ſame charge, we were diverſly interrupted and 
diverted by meſſages procured through miſinformation 
from your Majeſty, which with moſt humble duty and 


reverence we did ever receive; whence it firſt fell out, 


that ſo not only much time was ſpent amongſt us, before 
the ſame charge was perfected ; but alſo within two 


days next after the ſame charge was tranſmitted by us to 
the Lords, upon untrue and malicious miſinformations, 
privately and againſt the privilege of Parliaments, given 


to your Majeſty, of certain words ſuppoſed to have been 
ſpoken by Sir Dudley Diggs and Sir John Elliot, Knights, 


two of the Members of our Houſe, in their ſervice of 


the tranſmitting of the ſaid charge, both of them having 
been eſpecially employed in the chairs of Committees 
with us, about-the examination of the ſaid matters and 
offences, they were both by your Majeſty's command 
committed to cloſe impriſonment in the Tower of 
London, and their lodgings preſently ſearched, and their 


papers there found, preſently” taken away; by reaſon 


whereof, not only our known Privileges of Parliament 
were infringed, but we our ſelves, that, upon full hope 
of ſpeedy courſe of juſtice againſt the ſaid Duke, were 
preparing with all dutiful affection to proceed to the 


diſpatch of the ſupply, and other ſervices to your Ma- 


jeſty, were wholly, as the courſe and privilege of Parlia- 
ment binds us, diverted for divers days, to the taking 


only into conſideration ſome courſes for the ratifying 


and preſervation of the Privileges fo infringed ; and 
we think it our duties, moſt gracious Sovereign, moſt 
rightly to inform hereby your moſt excellent Majeſty, 


of the courſe held in the commitment of the two Mem- 


bers: For, whereas by your Majeſty's warrant to your 
meſſengers for the arreſting of them, you were pleaſed 


to command, that they ſhould repair to their lodgings, 
and there take them; your Majeſty's principal Secretary, 


the Lord Conway, gave the ſaid meflengers (as they 
affirmed) an expreſs command, contrary te the ſaid 


warrants, that they ſhould not go to their lodgings, but 
to the Houſe of Commons, and there take them; and 


if they found them not there, they ſhould ſtay until 
they were come into the Houſe, and apprehend them 
whereſoever elſe they ſhould find them. Which, be- 
ſides that it is contrary to your Majeſty's command, is 
an apparent teftimony of ſome miſchievous intention 
there had againſt the whole Houſe of Commons, and 
againſt the ſervice intended to your Majeſty. All 
Which, with the ſeveral interruptions that preceded it, 
and the miſinformation that hath cauſed all of them, 
we cannot doubt but that they were wrought and pro- 
cured by the Duke, to his own behoof, and for his ad- 
vantage, eſpecially becauſe the ſaid interruptions have, 
through miſinformation, come amongſt us, only at ſuch 
times wherein we have had the matters and offences 
charged againft him in agitation ; but your Majeſty, out 
of your great goodneſs and juſtice, being afterwards 
informed truly of our privilege, and the demerit of the 


© caule that concerned our two Members, graciouſly com- 
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manded the delivery of them out of the Tower, for 
which we render unto your Majeſty moſt humble 
thanks; and were then again, by reaſon of our hopes 
of the diſpatch of proceedings with the Lords upon our 
charge againſt him the ſaid Duke, in a chearful pur- 
poſe to go on with the matter of Supply, and other 
ſervices to your Majefty, when again theſe hopes 
failed in us, by reaſon of ſome new exorbitances now 
lately ſhewed in the exerciſe of his ſo great power and 
ambition; for by ſuch his power and ambition, not- 
withſtanding our declaration againſt him for his ſo great 
plurality of Offices, he alſo procured to himſelf, by the 
ſollicitation of his Agents, and of ſuch as depended upon 
him, the office of Chancellor of the Univerſity of 
Cambridge; whereas the ſame Univerſity having two 
Burgeſſes in Parliament, did, by the ſame Burgeſſes, 


a few weeks before, conſent with us in the charge againſt 
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him for his ambition, for procuring ſuch a plurality of 
Offices; ſuch was his ambition to ſue for it, ſuch was 
his power to make them give it him, contrary to what 
themſelves had agreed in Parliament with all the Com- 
mons of England. And he procured alſo the ſame 
Office, by the ſpecial labours and endeavour (as we are 
informed) of a factious party, who adhereth to that 
dangerous innovation of Religion, publiſhed in the ſe- 
ditious Writings of one Richard Montague Clerk ; of 
whom it is thence alſo, and heretofore upon other rea- 
ſons it hath been, conceived, that the ſaid Duke is, and 
long hath been an abettor and protector. 

*© "Theſe actions of the ſaid Duke have thus among us 
hindered the ſervice of your Majeſty, by reaſon both 
of the interruptions that have ſo neceſſarily accompa- 
nied them, and of the prevention of our chearfulneſs, 
which otherwiſe had long ſince been moſt effectually 
ſhewed in us, that having nothing elſe in our cares, 


next to our duty to God, but the loyal ſervice of your. 


Majeſty, the ſafety of your Kingdom, and the ſubſiſtence 
of our ſelves, and thoſe whom we repreſent, for the 
continuance of that ſervice and ſafety which we can- 
not hope for : And we beſeech your moſt excellent Ma- 
jeſty, graciouſly to receive this our humble and free Pro- 
teſtation, that we cannot hope for it, ſo long as we 
thus ſuffer under the preſſures of the power and ambi- 
tion of the ſaid Duke, and the divers and falſe infor- 


mations ſo given to your Majeſty on his behalf, and 


for his advantage; eſpecially when we obſerve alſo, that 
in ſuch his greatneſs, he preventeth the giving of true 


information to your Majeſty, in all things that may 


any ways reflect to his own miſdoings, to ſhew unto 


your Majeſty, the true ſtate of your Subjects and King- 


doms, otherwiſe than as it may be repreſented for his 
own ends. And to that purpoſe alſo hath he procured 
ſo many perſons depending on him, either by alliance 
or advancement, to places of eminency near your ſa- 
cred perſon. Through his miſinformations of that kind 
alſo, and power, we have ſeen, to our great grief, both 
in the time of your Majeſty's Royal Father of blefled 
memory, and of your Majeſty, divers Officers of the 
Kingdom, fo often by him diſplaced and altered, that 
within theſe few years paſt, ſince the beginning of his 
greatneſs, more ſuch diſplacings and alterations have by 


his means happened, than in many years before them: 


Neither was there in the time of your Royal Father of 
bleſſed memory, any ſuch courſe held, before it was by 


the practice of the ſaid Duke thus induced. And fince 


that time, divers Officers of the Crown, not only in this 
your Kingdom of England, but alſo in Ireland, as they 
have been made friends, or adverſe to the ſaid Duke, 
have been either ſo commended, or miſrepreſented by 
him to his Sovereign, and by his procurement ſo placed 
or diſplaced, that he hath always herein, as much as in 


him lay, made his own ends and advantage the meaſure 


of the good or ill of your Majeſty's Kingdoms. 
„But now at length, may it pleaſe your moſt excellent 
Majeſty, we have received from the Lords, a copy of 
the ſaid Duke's anſwer to our charge tranſmitted againſt 
him; whereunto we ſhall preſently in ſuch ſort reply, 
according to the Laws of Parliament, that unleſs his 
power and practice again undermine our proceedings, we 
do not doubt, but we ſhall upon the ſame have judg- 
ment againſt him, 

In the times alſo (moſt gracious Sovereign) of theſe 


* interruptions which came amongſt us, by reaſon of the 


procurement ef two of our Members committed, a gra- 


cious meſſage was formerly received from your Majeſty, 


wherein you had been pleaſed to let us know, That if 
you had not a timely Supply, your Majeſty would be- 


take yourſelf to new counſels ; which we cannot doubt 


were intended by your moſt excellent Majeſty to be 
ſuch as ſtood with juſtice and the laws of this Realm. 


But theſe words, New Counſels, were remembred in a 


2 « Speech 
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Book XIX. 


« Speech made amongſt us, by one of your Majeſty's 
« Privy-Council, and Jately a Member of us (1), who in 
te the ſame Speech told us, He had often thought of thoſe 
« words, New Counſels; that in his conſideration of them, 
« he remembred, that there were ſuch kinds of Parlia- 
« ments anciently among other nations, as are now in 
« England; That in England he ſaw the Country-people 


« live in happineſs and plenty, but in theſe other nations 


ce he ſaw them poor both in perſons and habit, or to that 
ce effect; which ſtate and condition happened (as he ſaid) 
« to them, where ſuch New Counſe!s were taken, as that 
« the uſe of their Parliaments ended, 

« This intimation, may it pleaſe your Majeſty, was 
&« ſuch, as alſo gave juſt cauſe to fear, there were ſome 
« ill Miniſters near your Majeſty, that in behalf of the 
4 ſaid Duke, and together with him, who is ſo ſtrangely 
« powerful, were ſo much againſt the Parliamentary 
« courſe of this Kingdom, as they might perhaps adviſe 


La 


a 


your moſt excellent Majeſty ſuch new counſels as theſe, 


<« that fell under the memory and conſideration of that 
« Privy-Counſellor. And one eſpecial reaſon among 
« others hath increaſed that fear among us, for that whereas 
the Subſidies of Tonnage and Poundage, which deter- 
„ mined upon the death of your moſt Royal Father, our 
<« late Sovereign, and were never payable to any of your 
„ Majeſty's anceſtors, but enly by a ſpecial Act of Par- 
« jjamcnt, and ought not to be levied without ſuch an 
« Act; yet ever ſince the beginning of your Majeſty's 
« happy reign over us, the ſaid Subſidies have been levied 
by ſome of your Majeſty's Miniſters, as if they were 
« ſtill due; although alſo one Parliament hath been ſince 
<< then begun, and diſſolved by procurement of the ſaid 
% Duke, as is before ſhewed, wherein no Act paſſed for 
* the ſame Subſidies. Which example is ſo much againſt 
< the conſtant uſe of former times, and the known right 
and liberty of your Subjects, that it is an apparent effect 
of ſome new counſels given againſt the ancient ſettled 
* courſe of government of this your Majeſty's Kingdom, 
6 and chiefly againſt the right of your Commons; as if 
<« there might be any ſubſidy, tax, or aid, levied upon 
them, without their conſent in Parliament, or contrary 
<< to the ſettled Laws of this Kingdom. But it any ſuch 
< do ſo ill an office, as by the miſ-repreſentation of the 


* 


dtate, and right of your Majeſty's loyal Subjects, adviſe 
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any ſuch new counſels, as the levying any aid, tax, or 
ſubſidy, among your people, contrary to the ſettled 


cc 


«© yereign, but eſteem them that ſhall ſo adviſe, not only 


as Vipers, but peſts to their King and Commonwealth, 
(as all ſuch were to both Houſes of Parliament, expreſly 
{tiled by your moſt Royal Father) but alfo capital ege- 
mies, as well to your Crown and Dignity, as to the 
Commonwealth. And we ſhall, for our parts, in Parlia- 
ment ſhew, as occaſion ſhall require, and be ready to de- 
clare their offences of this kind, ſuch as that may be 
rewarded with the higheſt puniſhment, as your Laws 
inflict on any offenders. | 
*© 'Theſe and ſome of theſe things, amongſt many other, 
(moſt gracious Sovereign,) are thoſe which have ſo 
much prevented a right underſtanding between your 
Majeity and us, and which have poſſeſſed the hearts of 
your People and loyal Commons with unſpeakable ſor- 
row and grief, finding apparently all humble and hearty 
endeavours miſinterpreted, hindered, and now at laſt 
almoit fruſtrated utterly, by the interpoſition of the ex- 
ceſſive and abuſive power of one man; againſt whom 
we have juſt cauſe to proteſt, not only in regard of the 
particulars wherewith he hath been charged, which Par- 
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ters which lie in our notice and proof, but alſo becauſe 
we apprehend him of ſo unbridled ambition, and ſo 
averſe to the good and tranquillity of the Church and 
State, that we verily believe him to be an enemy to 
both: And therefore unleſs we would betray our own 
duties to your Majeſty, and thoſe from whom we are 
trulted, we cannot but expreſs our infinite grief, that 
he thould have fo great power and intereſt in your 
Princely affections, and under your Majeſty, wholly in a 
manner to engroſs to himſelf the adminiſtration of your 
affairs of the Kingdom, which by that means is diawn 
into a condition moſt miſerable and hazardous. 

<< Give us then leave, moſt dear Sovereign, in the name 
of all the Commons of this your Kingdom, proſtrate at 
the feet of your ſacred Majeſty, moſt humbly to be- 
©* ſeech you, even for the honour of Almighty God, 
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that Party whom this Duke ſupports ; for your honour, 


„Which will be much advanced in the relieving of your 


Bs eople, in this their great and general grievance; for 


the honour, ſafety, and welfare of your Kingdom, 


(e 


Laws of your Kingdom, we cannot, moſt gracious So- 


liamentary way we are enforced to inſiſt upon, as mat- 


whoſe Religion is directly undermined by the practice of 
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a good and loving Father, bears unto your good people, 
cc 


to whom we profeſs, in the preſence of Almighty God, 
(the ſearcher of all hearts,) you are as highly eſteemed 
and beloved as ever any of your Predeceſſors were, that 
you would be graciouſly pleaſed to remove this perſon 
from acceſs to your ſacred preſence, and that you would 
not balance this one man with all theſe things, and 
with the affairs of the Chriſtian world, which do all 
“ ſuffer ſo far as they have relation to this Kingdom, 
chiefly by his means. For we proteſt to your Majeſty, 
and to the whole world, that until this great perſon be 
removed from intermeddling with the great affairs of 
State, we are out of hope of any good ſucceſs ; and do 
tear that any money we ſhali or can give, will through 
his miſ-employment, be turned rather to the hurt and 
prejudice of your Kingdom, than otherwiſe, as by la- 
mentable experience we have found, in thoſe large Sup- 
plies we have formerly and lately given. 
*© But no ſooner {ſhall we receive redreſs and relief in 
this, (which of all others, is our moſt inſupportable 
„ grievance,) but we ſhall forthwith proceed to accom- 
«© pliſh your Majeſty's own deſire, for ſupply, and like- 
wiſe with all chearfulneſs apply ourſelves to the perfect- 
ing of divers other great things, ſuch as we think no one 
Parliament in one age can parallel, tending to the ſtabi- 
lity, wealth, and itrength, and honour of this your 
Kingdom, and the ſupport of your friends and allies 
abroad: And we doubt not but through God's bleſſing, 
as you are the beſt, ſo ſhall you ever be the beſt beloved, 
and greateſt Monarch that ever fat on the royal Throne 
of this famous Kingdom.“ | 
Having thus ſeen the complaints of the Houſe of Com- 
mons againſt the Duke of Buckingham, or rather againſt 
the King himſelf, who was governed by his Favorite, and 
had ſeveral times declared, that the Duke did nothing with- 
out his orders, it is but juſt, we ſhould now ſee the King's 
complaints againſt the Cummons, and the grounds and 
cauſes of his diflolving this, and the former Parliament, 
Though his Declaration publiſhed on this occaſion be very 
long, as well as the foregoing Remonſtrance, I believed it 
neceſſary to inſert the whole, that the Reader, by comparing 
them together, may be able to form a clearer Idea of the 
cauſes and origin of the diviſions between the King and the 
Parliament, through the whole courſe of this Reign. 


The King's Declaration, Netifying the cauſes of aſſembling 
| and dliſſoluing the two laſt Parliaments, 
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FR F HE King's moſt excellent Majeſty, ſince his June 13. 
we happy acceſs to the imperial Crown of this Realm, ©, 
having by his royal authority ſummoned and aſſembled An 
<< two ſeveral Parliaments; the firft whereof was in Auguſt p. 293+ 


<< laſt, by adjournment held at Oxford, and there diſſolved; 
and the other begun in February laſt, and continued un- 
til the fifteenth day of this preſent month of June, and 
then, to the unſpeakable grief of himſelf, and (as he 


<< believeth) of all his good and well affected Subjects, diſ- 


<< ſolved alſo: Although he well knoweth that the calling, 
adjourning, proroguing, and diflolving of Parliaments, 
<< being his great Council of the Kingdom, do peculiarly 
belong unto himſelf by an undoubted prerogative inſe- 


„ parably united to his imperial Crown; of which, as of 


his other royal actions, he is not bound to give an aa- 
count to any but to God only, whoſe immediate Lieu- 
„ tenant and Vicegerent he is in theſe Realms and Domi- 
„ nions, by the divine Providence committed to his charge 
and government: yet foraſmuch as by the aſſiſtance of 


<* the Almighty, his purpoſe is ſo to order himſelf and 


all his actions, eſpecially in the great and publick actions 


of State, concerning the weal of his Kingdoms, as may | 


< juſtify themſelves, not only to his own conſcience, and 
eto his own people, but to the whole world; his Ma- 
„ jeſty hath thought it fit and neceſſary, as the affairs 
„ now ſtand both at home and abroad, to make a true, 
<« plain, and clear Declaration of the cauſes which moved 
ce his Majeſty to aſſemble, and after enforced him to diſ- 
e ſolve theſe Parliaments, that ſo the mouth of malice 
“ itſelf may be ſtopped, and the doubts and fears of his 
* own good Subjects at home, and of his friends and al- 
& lies abroad may be ſatisfied, and the deſerved blame of 
&* fo unhappy accidents may juſtly light upon the authors 
„ thereof, —— | : 

« When his Majeſty, by the death of his dear and 
& royal Father of ever bleſſed memory, firſt came to the 
« Crown, he found himſelf engaged in 2 war with a po- 
« tent enemy; not undertaken raſhly, nor without juſt 
« and honourable grounds, but enforced for the neceſlary 
„ defence of himſelf and his Dominions, for the ſupport 
& of his friends and allies, for the redeeming of the ancient 


(1) Sir Dudley Carliten; who , 0 May 23; 1626, created Baron Carleton of Imbercourte, Rymer, Tom. XVIII. p. 715, 0 3 
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* Which by this means is threatned with almoſt unavoid- 1626 
able dangers, and for the love which your Majeſty, as 


uſhwerth, 
.I. p. 4064 
nale, 
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| 1626, „“ honour of this Nation, for the recovery of the patri- „ ſupply deſired as neceſſity required, he found them fo 1626 
Ii *© mony of his dear Siſter, her conſort, and their children, „ ſlow, and fo full of delays and diverſions in their reſo. 

| % injuriouſly, and, under colour of treaties and friendſhip, “ lutions, that before any thing could be determined, the 
if © taken from them, and for the maintenance of the true “ fearful contagion daily increaſed, and was diſperſed into 
* Religion, and invited thereunto, and encouraged therein all parts of this Kingdom, and came home even to thei» 
by the humble advice of both the Houſes of Parliament, , doors where they aſſembled. His Majeſty therefore 1a. 
Wl <« and by the large promiſes and proteſtations to his late ** ther preferred the ſafety of his people from that preſent 
if % Majeſty, to give him full and real aſſiſtance in thoſe en- ** and viſible danger, than the providing for that which 
1 | | &© terprizes, Which were of ſo great importance to this ** was more remote, but no leſs dangerous to the {tate of 
( | Realm, and to the general peace and ſafety of all his this Kingdom, and of the affairs of that part of Chri- 
Jy © friends and allies : but when his Majeſty entered into a ſtendom which then were, and yet are, in friend{hip 
; | © view of his treaſure, he found how ill provided he was and alliance with his Majeſty. And thereupon his Ma- 
| ©. to proceed effectually with ſo great an action, unlels he jeſty, not being then able to diſcern when it might pleaſe 
1 ©* might be aſſured to receive ſuch ſupplies from his loving * God to ſtay his hand of viſitation, nor what place might 
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ſor thoſe publick ſervices, he did reſolve to ſummon a 


parations and former reſolutions ; and therein not only 
N | © Parliament with all convenient ſpeed be might, and 


expended thoſe monies, which by the two Subſidies afyre- 


þ Subjects, as might enable him to manage the ſame. be more ſecure than other, at a time convenient for their 
| © Hereupon his Majeſty, being willing to tread in the re- aſſembling, his Majetty diflolved that Parliament. 
1 * ſteps of his royal progenitors, for the making of good That Parliament being now ended, his Majeſty did 
„ © and wholſome Laws, for the better government ot his mY not therewith caſt off his royal care of his great and 
| people, for the right underſtanding of their true grie- important affairs; but by the advice of his Privy Coun- 
5 c yances, and for the ſupply of moneys to be employed ** cil, and of his Council of War, he continued his pre- 
uf 

j 40 


C 


La 


; finding a former Parliament already called in the life of ** faid were given untohim for his own private uſe, where- 
| << his Father, he was defirous, for the ſpeedier diſpatch of 75 of he had too much occaiion, as he found the ſtate of lis 
< his weighty affairs, and gaining time, to have continued ** Exchequer at his rſt entrance, but added much more 
j < the ſame without any alteration of the Members there- ** of his own, as by his credit, and the credit of ſome of 
N © of, had he not been adviſed to the contrary by his is ſervants, he was able to compaſs the ſame. At laſt, 
ö & Judges and Council at Law, which he delired to avoid. ** by much diſadvantage, by the retarding of proviſions, 
( © But as ſoon as poſhble he could, he ſummoned a new and uncertainty of the means, his Navy was prepared 
i | 4 Parliament, which he did with much confidence and “ and ſet to fea, and the deſigns unto which they were 
N Oe © aſſurance of the love of his people, that thoſe (who had © ſent, and eſpecially directed, were ſo probable, and ſo 
I! | *© not long before, with ſome importunity won his Father * well adviſed, that had they not miſcarried in the execy- 
4 


to break off his former Treaties with Spain, and to “ tion, his Majeſty is well atlured, they would have given 
effect it, had uſed mediation of his now Majeſty, being * good ſatisfaction, not only to his own people, but to all 
then Prince, and a Member of the Parliament, and had © the world, that they were not lightly or unadviſedly un- 
| promiſed in Parliament their utmoſt athitaace, for the dertaken and purſued. But it pleaſed God, who is the 
FRE | enabling of his late Majeſty to undergo the war, which * Lord of Hoſts, and unto whoſe Providence and good 
| © they then foreſaw might follow,) would aſſuredly have ** pleaſure his Majeſty doth, and ſhall ſubmit himſelf, and 

| performed it to his now Majeſty, and would not have all his endeavours, not to give that ſucceſs which was 
ſuffered him, in his firſt enterpriſe of ſo great an expec- ** defited: and yet were thoſe attempts not altogether ſo 


A 


* . A 


| „tation, to have run the leaſt hazard through their de- ** fruitleſs, as the envy of the times hath apprehended, 
de faults. | EY AI the enemy receiving thereby no {mall loſs, nor our party 
yu «© This Parliament (after ſome adjournment, by reaſon ** no little advantage. And it would much avail to fur- 


cc 


1 of his Majeſty's unavoidable occaſions interpoſing) being “ ther his Majeſty's great affairs, and the peace of Chri- 
i « affembled on the eighteenth day of June, it is true, © ſtendom, which ought to be the true end of all hoſti- 
c that his Commons in Parliament taking into their due “ lity, were theſe firit beginnings, which are moſt ſub- 
and ſerious conſideration the manifold occaſions, which * ject to miſcarry, well ſeconded and purſued, as his Ma- 
© ar his fift entry did preſs his Majeſty, and his moſt im- jeſty intended, and as in the judgment of all men, con- 
„ portant affairs, which beth at home and abroad were * verſant in his actions of this nature, were fit not to 
then in action, did with great readineſs and alacrity, as * have been neglected, „„ 
nu pledge of their moſt bounden duty and thankfulneſs, << Theſe things being thus ated, and God of his infi- 
and as the firſt-fruits of the moſt dutiful affections of ** nite goodneſs, beyond expectation, aſſwaging the rage of 
Wi © his loving and loyal Subjects, devottd to his ſervice, pre- © the peſtilence, and, in a manner, of a ſudden reſtoring 
0 * ſent his Majeſty with the free and chearful gitt of two * health and ſafety to the Cities of London and Mgfimin- 
| entire Subſidies : which their gift, and much more the * fer, which are the fitteſt places for the reſort of his 
W 7 «©. freeneſs and heartineſs expreſſed in the giving thereof, “ Majeſty, his Lords and Commons, to meet in Parlia- 
10 5 c his Majeſty did thankfully and lovingly accept: But “ ment; his Majeſty, in the depth of winter, no ſooner 
I nen he had more narrowly entered into the conſidera- “ deſcried the probability of a ſafe aſſembling of his Peo- 
6 | tion of his great affairs, wherein he was embarqued, * ple, and in his princely wiſdom and providence foreſaw, 
Fl | & and from which he could not, without much diſhonour ** that if the opportunity of ſeaſon ſhould be omitted, pre- 
10 « and diſadvantage, withdraw his hand, he found that this ** parations both defenſive and offenſive could not be made 
3 0 | © ſum of money was much ſhort of that which of neceſ- *in ſuch ſort, as was requiſite for their common ſafety, 
iy | ( {ity muſt be preſently expended, for the ſetting forward ** but he adviſed and reſolved of the ſummoning of a new 
Th « of thoſe great actions, which by advice of his Council, “ Parliament, where he might freely communicate the 
| he had undertaken, and were that ſummer to be purſued. “ neceſſities of the State, and the counſel and advice of the 
ith | „ 'This his Majeſty imparted to his Commons Houſe of Lords and Commons in Parliament, who were the re- 


li „Parliament; but before the ſame could receive that de- “ preſentative body of the whole Kingdom, and the great 
i! | | t bate and due conlideration which was fit, the fearful vi- “ counſel of the Realm, might proceed in theſe enterpriſes, 
f = | Arles 


ſitation of the plague in and about the Cities of London and be enabled thereunto, which concern the common 
and Meſimiuſter, where the Lords and the principal * good, ſafety and honour both of Prince and People; and 
Gentlemen of quality of his whole Kingdom were, for “ accordingly the 6th of February laſt, a new Parliament 
| the time ot this their ſervice, lodged and abiding, did ““ was begun. At the firſt meeting, his Majeſty did for- 
1 e ſo much increaſe, that his Majeſty, without extreme “' bear to preſs them with any thing which might have the 


«« peril to the lives of his good Subjects, which were dear ** leaſt appearance of his own intereſt, but recommended 
* | | undo him, could not continue the Parliament any longer “ unto them the care of making good Laws, which are the 


if in that place ordinary ſubject for a Parliament. 

His Majeſty therefore on the eleventh day of Jul His Majeſty believing, that they could not have ſuf- 
if << then following, adjourned the Parliament from J/e/tmin- © fered many days, much leſs many weeks, to have paſ- 
ill « fer, until the firſt day of Auguſt then following, at the ** ſed by, before the apprehenſion and care of the common 
jt City of Oxford. And his Highneſs was ſo careful to “' ſafety of this Kingdom, and the true Religion profeſſed 
1 | « accommodate his Lords and Commons there, that as he “ and maintained therein, and of our frieads and allies, 
if | made choice of that place, being then the freeſt of all “ who muſt proſper, or ſuffer with us, would have led 
others from the danger of that grievous ſickneſs, ſo he ** them to a due and timely conſideration of all the means 
there fitted the Parliament-men with all things conve- „ which might beſt conduce to thoſe ends; which the 

nient for their entertainment: and his Majeſty himſelf * Lords of the higher Houſe, by a Committee of that 
being in his own heart ſincere and free from all ends Houſe, did timely and ſeaſonably conſider of, and in- 
upon his people, which the ſearcher of hearts beſt know- ** vited the Commons to a conference concerning that 
eth, he little expected that any miſconſtruction of his“ great buſineſs; At which conference, there were opened 
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| „Actions Would have been made as he there found. But “ unto them the great occaſions which preſſed bis Majeity, 
| ** when the Parliament had been a while aſſembled, and © which making no impreflion with them, his Majeſty 
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his Majetty's affairs opened unto them, and a further “ did, firſt by meſſage, and after by letters, put the * 
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« of Commons in mind of that which was moſt neceſſary, 
« the defence of the Kingdom, and due and timely pre- 
4e parations for the ſame. _ | | 

«© The Commons Houſe after this, upon the 27th of 
« March laſt, with one unanimous conſent at firſt, agreed 
« to give unto his e three entire Subſidies, and 
« three Fifteens, for a preſent ſupply unto him ; and up- 
« on the 26th of April after, upon ſecond cogitations, they 
ce added a fourth Subſidy, and ordered the days of payment 
« for them all, whereof the firſt ſhould have been on the 
« laſt day of this preſent Zune, Upon this, the King of 
«© Denmark, and other Princes and States, being engaged 
« with his Majeſty in this common cauſe, his Majefty fit- 
de ted his We wer according to the times which were ap- 
« pointed for the payment of thoſe Subſidies and Fifteens, 
« and haſted on the Lords Committees, and his Council 
« of War, to perfect their reſolutions for the ordering and 
de ſettling of his deſigns z which they accordingly did, 
« and brought them to that maturity, that they found 
« no impediment to a final concluſion of their counſels, 
« but want of money to put things into ation, His Ma- 
« jeſty hereupon, who had with much patience expected 
« the real performance of that which the Commons had 
e promiſed, finding the time of the year poſting away, 
« and having intelligence not only from his own Miniſ- 


6“ ters and Subjects in foreign parts, but from all parts of 


„ Chiiſtendom, and of the great and powerful prepara- 
« tions of the King of Spain, and that his deſign was 
« upon this Kingdom, or the Kingdom of Jreland, or 
« both, (and it is hard to determine which of them would 
« be of worſe conſequence) he acquainted the Houſe of 
Commons therewith, and laid open unto them truly and 
« clearly, how the ftate of things then ſtood, and yet 
« ſtand, and at ſeveral times, and upon ſeveral occaſions 


e reiterated the ſame : But that Houſe being abuſed by the 


violent and ill-adviſed paſſions of a few Members of the 
« Houſe, for private and perſonal ends, ill beſeeming pub- 
« lick Perſons, truſted by their country, as then they 
«« were, not only neglected, but wilfully refuſed to hearken 
« to all the gentle admonitions which his Majeſty could 
e give them, and neither did nor would intend any thing, 
5 but the proſecution of one of the Peers of this Realm, 
<« and that in ſuch a diſordered manner, as being ſet at 


c their own inſtance into a legal way, wherein the proofs 
don either part would have ruled the cauſe, which his 
<« Majeſty allowed, they were not therewith content, but 


« in their intemperate paſſions and deſires to ſeek for 
errours in another, fell into a greater errour themſelves, 
e and not only neglected to give juſt ſatisfaction to his Ma- 
< jeſty in ſeveral caſes which happened concerning his Re- 
« oality, but wholly forgot their engagements to his Ma- 
e jeſty for the publick defence of the Realm: Where- 
<« upon his Majeſty wrote the forementioned letter to the 
“ Speaker, dated the ninth day of Zune 1626. | 


« Notwithſtanding which letter read in the Houſe, | 


ec being a clear and gracious manifeſt of his Majeſty's re- 
4 ſolutions, they never ſo much as admitted one reading to 
« the bill of Subſidies, but inſtead thereof, they prepared 


and voted a remonſtrance or declaration, which they in- 


ce tended to prefer to his Majeſty, containing (though pal- 
<« lated with gloſſing terms) as well diſhonourable aſper- 
fions upon his Majeſty, and upon the ſacred memory 


c of his deceaſed Father, as alſo dilatory excuſes for their 


« not proceeding with the Subſidies, adding thereto alſo 
coloured conditions, crofling thereby his Majeſty's direc- 


« tion; which his Majeſty underſtanding, and eſteeming 


<<. (as he had cauſe) to be a denial of the promiſed Supply, 

and finding that no admonitions could move, no reaſons 
or perſuaſions could prevail, when the time was ſo far 
ſpent, that they had put an impoſſibility upon themſelves 
<« to perform their promiſes, which they eſteemed all graci- 
«© ous meſſages unto them to be but interruptions : His 
« Majeſty, upon mature adviſement, diſcerning that all 
* further patience would prove fruitleſs, on the fifteenth 
« day of this preſent month he hath diſſolved this unhap- 
« py Parliament: the acting whereof, as it was to his 
«© Majeſty an unexpreſſible grief, ſo the memory thereof 


«© doth renew the hearty ſorrow, which all his good and 


e well-affeted Subjects will compaſſionate with him. 
«© Theſe paſſages his Majeſty hath at the more length, 
*« aud with the true circumſtances thereof, expreſſed and 
« publiſhed to the world, left that which hath been unfor- 
tunate in itſelf; through the malice of the author of ſo 
great a miſchief, and the malevolent report of ſuch as 
are ill- affected to this State, or the true Religion here 
profeſſed, or the fears or jealouſies of Friends and dutiful 
Subjects, might be made more unfortunate- in the con- 
ſequences of it, which may be of worſt effect than at 


ing beſt privy th the integrity of his own heart, fot 
the conſtant maintaining of the ſincerity and unity of 


the true Religion profefled in the Church of England, 
No. 56. VOI. II. | | 


« 


the firſt can be well apprehended; and his Majeſty be- 
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and to free it from the open contagion of- Popery, and 1626. 
ſecret infection of Schiſm, of both which, by his pub- 
lick acts and actions, he hath given good teſtimony. 
and with a ſingle heart, as in the preſence of God, who 
can beſt judge thereof, purpoſeth reſolutely and con- 
ſtantly to proceed in the due execution of either; and 
obſerving the ſubtilty of the adverſe party, he cannot 
but believe, that the hand of Joab hath been in this diſ- 
aſter, that the common incendiaries of Chriſtendom 
have ſubtilly and ſecretly inſinuated thoſe things, which 
unhappily (and, as his Majeſty hopeth, beyond the in- 
tentions of the actors) have cauſed theſe diverſions and 
diſtractions: And yet notwithſtanding, his moſt excel- 
lent Majeſty, for the comfort of his good and well-af- 
fected Subjects, in whoſe loves he doth repoſe himſelf 
with contidence, and efteemeth it as his greateſt riches ; 
for the aſſuring of his Friends and Allies, with whom, 
by God's aſſiſtance, he will not break in the ſubſtance of 
what he hath undertaken ; for the diſcouraging ol his 
adverſaries, and the adverſaries of his cauſe, and of his 
* Dominions, and Religion, hath put on this reſolution, 
„ which he doth hereby publiſh to all the world, tlac as 
God hath made him King of this great People, and 
* large Dominions, famous in former ages both by land 
and ſea, and trufted him to be a father and protector 
both of their perſons and fortunes, and a defender ot 
„ the Faith and true Religion; ſo he will go on chear- 
fully and conſtantly in the defence thereof, and (not- 
withſtanding ſo many difficulties and diſcouragements) 
will take his ſceptre and ſword into his hand, and not 
expoſe the perſons of the People committed to his charge, 
to the unſatiable deſires of the King ef Spar, who hath 
long thirſted after the univerſal Monarchy, nor their 
conſciences to the yoke of the Pop: of Rome : And that 
at home he will take that care to redreſs the juſt grievan- 
ces of his good Subjects, as ſhail be every way fit for a 
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„ good King. 


And in the mean time his Majeſty doth publiſh this 
to all his loving Subjects, that they may know what to 
think with truth, and ſpeak with duty of his Majeſty's 
actions and proceedings in theſe two laſt diflolved Par- 
<« liaments,” | 
Given at his Majeſty's Palace at Whitehall, this Thir- 
teenth Day of June, in the ſecond Year of his Majeſty's 
Reign of Great-Britain, France and Ireland, 
This Declaration, which ſeems to be in the fame ſtile Renate. 


c 
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cc 


co 


with the Lord-Keeper Coventry's Speeches, full of long =_ e 


periods, and parentheſis's, contained, under a vaſt heap of 

words, but two things to the - purpoſe, namely, the two 

reaſons which obliged the King to diſſolve the two laſt 

Parliaments. It is ſaid there, the plague which approached 

Oxford, occaſioned the diſſolution of the firſt, But this 

reaſon, which ſeems plauſible, proves at moſt but a neceſ- 

ſity to diſcontinue the Parliament, which might have been 

done by prorogation, as eaſily as by an entire diflolution. 

In the (ſecond place, when this declaration was publiſhed, 

every one knew what the Commons had ſaid in their Re- 
monſtrance, that the end of diflolving the firſt, was to pre- 

clude from the following Parliament ſuch Members as had 
been againſt the Duke of Buckingham, by cauſing them to 

be made Sheriffs of their ſeveral Counties. As to the diſ- 
ſolution of the ſecond, it is wholly grounded in the Decla- 
ration, upon the King's being pleaſed to conſider as an ab- 

ſolute denial the Commons delay to ſupply him with 
money, though they affirmed the contrary. But none 

were ſo blind as not to fee that the Commons demand, that 

the King would be pleaſed to remove the Duke of Puct- 
ingham from his preſence, and the fear of the ill ſucceſs ot 

the impeachment againſt the Duke, were the true cauſes of 

this diſſolution. So, the Declaration had no great effect a- 

mong the People, who, beſides, were not apprehenſive of the 
pretended invalion of England or Ireland by the Spaniards, 
though the King did his utmoſt to inſpire them with fu:h 

a dread. It was ſomething extraordinary, that within lit- 

tle more than a year, the war which was undertaken or 

the recovery of the Palatinate, ſhould be changed into a 
defenſive war, for the preſervation of the King's Domi- 1 
nions, and ſupport of the Church of England, though the ,,,,... 
Engliſh had not yet received any check. Feli the Re- 
A few days after the Declaration was publiſhed, two fene. 


Proclamations appeared, which afforded ample matter of nds ; 


„I. p.411, 
diſcourſe to ſuch as were not of the Court- party. By the Aa. Pub, 
firſt, the King commanded all perſons who had any copies 3 5 
of the Commons Remonſtrance to burn the ſame, on pain FLEE 
of his higheſt diſpleaſure; But ſuch precautions ſerve gene- Proc/amz- 
rally only to cauſe the prohibited writings to be more care- „ 7? 


, . diſpute for 
fully preſerved, The King's injunction could not hinder eſe. 


a 1 again | 
this remonſtrance from being tranſmitted to poſterity. Arminia- 
| 2 6 , "= . Aim. 
The ſecond Proclamation contained very expreſs com- 0 e 


rhands, hot to preach of diſpute upon the controverted points T. 1. p.412» 
of Arminiani/m, either for or againſt them, under colour 5 Pab, 
that ſuch ſort of diſputes ſerved only to breed contention. © ., 
1 But Anale, 
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258 The HISTORY 
1626, But many were of opinion, that Laud Biſhop of London, 
and Nei! Biſhop of Winche/ter, had procured this injunc- 
tion, to oppreſs the Orthodox Miniſters, who ſhould take 
the liberty to break it, whilſt the diſobedience of the con- 
trary party ſhould be connived at. It is certain, the next 
Parliament complained to the King, that the Orthodox Mi- 
niſters were filenced ſor diſobeying the Proclamation, and 
the Arminians tolerated and countenanced, Theſe matters 
belonged to the High-Commiſſion, almoſt wholly compoſed 
of Laud's and Neil's creatures, the heads and protectors of 

the Arminians, or at leaſt they were reputed as ſuch. 
The Kiin Mean while, an information was preferred by the King's 
prevents the ſpecial command in the Star-Chamber againſt the Duke of 
22 — Buckingham, for applying the plaiſter to the late King. 
in tbe Star- But withal, it was ſo ordered, that the cauſe came not to 
Chamber. 2a hearing. 
Means uſed The Ring receiving no aid from the Parliament, becauſe 
by che King he was unwilling to purchaſe it at the rate ſet by the Com- 
26255 mons, was in great ſtraits (1). He was to maintain a war 
Ruſhworth, againſt the Houſe of Auſtria, to ſupply his allies with the 
. P:413- promiſed Succours, and to put his Kingdom in a poſture of 


Annals, defence. As all this could not be done by his ordinary re- 
venues, recourſe was to be had to expedients to raiſe mo- 
ney. I ſhall mention ſome of them here, though they 
were not all uſed at the ſame time. 

Ryſbworth, The firſt was a Proclamation forbidding all perſons [ for 


ibid. two years] to preſent or ſollicite any ſuit for any thing, 
tending to the diminution of the King's revenues, 

— The ſecond was a Commiſſion directed to the Archbi- 

Act. Pub. ſhop of York and others, to compound with Popiſh Recu- 

XVII., fants, not only for all forfeitures (2), due ſince the tenth 

5 year of King James, but alſo for ſuch as ſhall become due 

Annals, hereafter, This Commiſſion was directly contrary to his 

v. 206, promiſe to the Parliament at Oxford, But, as he could 

| not obtain money of the late Parliament, only upon ſuch 

conditions as. he did not think fit to comply with, he 

thought himſelf authorized to ſupply his occaſions ſome 

other way. | 

An. Pb. The third was a Proclamation, declaring the King's re- 

XVIll. ſolution to make his revenue certain, by granting his lands, 

75 73974", as well holden in Copy as otherwiſe, to be holden in Fee- 
farm. | 


*uſrworth, The fourth was a loan from every Peer of a certain ſum 


T. I. 2415. for the defence of the Kingdom. But his attempt to bor- 


row a hundred thouſand pounds of the City of London did 
not ſucceed, the City deſiring to be excuſed. 


ibid. The fifth was an impoſition upon the ſeveral Ports and 


©larendon. maritime Counties, to furniſh and ſet out a certain num- 
T. I. f. 53. ber of Ships to protect the trade. The City of London 
| having refuſed to lend the King money, was appointed to 
equip twenty Ships, or at leaft to find a ſum ſufficient for 

that purpoſe. As this tax was peculiar to the maritime 

Towns, many of the inhabitants of ſuch places retired 

Aa. pub. Elſewhere : but they were commanded by Proclamation to 


XVIII. return to their reſpective Towns. 
| 55 $a Laſtly, the Council ordered very ſtrictly that the payment 


Ruſhworth, Of Tonnage and Poundage ſhould be continued, tho' the King 
had yet no grant from the Parliament, though he had ne- 
ver demanded any ſuch thing, and though the Commons 
had complained of the levying theſe impoſts as a grievance, 
in the Remonſtrance they had prepared. | 


4 Faſter. But to let the people ſee, it was purely out of neceſſity 
Joined: that the King made uſe of theſe extraordinary methods to 
8 raiſe money, his Majeſty ordered a general faſt | to be 
. 729. held on the 5th of July,] to divert the judgments of God 


PO ready to fall on the Kingdom, by the pretended invaſion it 


San e was threatened with. This afforded him alſo a pretence to 


ei muſter and require the Lords-Lieutenants of the ſeveral Counties to 


arm the 


„ muſter and arm the Militia, and put them in condition to 
Militia, 3 . Fl : 
Ibid; withſtand the invaſions of enemies from abroad, and quell 


Annals. the rebellions of Subjects at home, if any ſhould hap- 
pen (3). For the Court was under ſome fears of commo- 
tions (4). | „ | 

Diſeat e The means hitherto uſed by the King to raiſe money, 


ebe — k 4 were not ſufficient to free him from a freſh incumbrance 
Denma!©, cauſed by an unexpected event. The King of Denmark 


Charles's 


| Uncle, his Uncle, whom he had engaged in a war with the Em- 


Ruſhworth. 
T. | p.417 
Annals. 


peror, was defeated the 27th of Auguſt by Count Tilh, 
with the loſs of all his baggage and train of Artillery, 
This accident obliged Charles to find money to ſupport his 
Uncle, who was in a very ill ſituation, and could not avoid 
| making a Peace with the Emperor, unleſs ſpeedily relieved, 
A general Tlie way which was thought moſt proper to raiſe money 
1.44% on this urgent occaſion, was by a general loan from the 


e Subject, according as every man was aſſeſſed in the Rolls 

1. p- * | 

Annals, | | 

Act. Pub, 

XVII. (=) Within ten northern Counties ſpecified in the Commiſſion” Ruſpbevortb, Tom. I. p. 414. 

„ 8353-84%* (3) This year the King raiſed the Sailors Wages, from fourteen to twenty Shillings a month. Rymer*s Fed. Tom. 18. p. 727» 


(4) On Febr. 5. this year, George Lord Carew was created Earl of Totneſs, Robert Lord Cary Earl of Monmouth, Thomas Lord Wentworth Earl of Cleve- 
land, Edmund Lord Sheffield Earl of Mulgrave, Thomas Haoxvard Viſcount Andewer Earl of Berkſpire, Henry Lord Danvers Earl of Danby, Henry Monta- 
848 Viſcouat Mandevile Earl of Ma nc beſter, and James Lord Ley Earl of Marleburgh. Rymer's Fæd. Tom. 18. p. 278—290.—— Within the courſe 
of this year died the learned Lancelot Andrews Biſhop of Wincbefter, and Francis Bacon Lord Verulam. Ecbard. | 


„ the honour and reputation of the nation; the true Reli- 


upon his allegiance, not to diſcloſe to any other, what 


jf it exceed the ſum deſired, that the overplus ſhall be 
« repaid without fee or charge; ſo likewiſe for Privy- 


(1) B his haſty diſſolution of the Parliament, he loſt four Subſidies, and three Fifteenths, which had been voted him by the Commons. Cole, p. 229+ 


if ENGLAND. vol. it 


of the laſt Subſidy. It is true the King gave his royal 
word, that all the money ſhould be repaid without fee or 
charge : but the performance of his promiſe, as afterwards 
appeared, was not relied on. The King himſelf as well 
as his Council expected to meet with many obſtacles in 
executing this project, ſuch forced loans not being agreeable 
to the Nation, It was feared beſides, that this way of 
raiſing money upon the Subject, would in the end render 
Parliaments uſeleſs. For this reaſon the Council judged 
it proper to make uſe of three methods to ſucceed in their 
deſign: 1. Of ſome artifice to oblige the people as much 
as poſſible to lend freely: 2. Of fear, to terrify the irreſo- 
lute: 3. Of rigour to compel the moſt obſtinate. Theſe 
were the grounds of the inſtructions the Council gave the 
Commiſſioners, who were appointed in the ſeveral Coun- 
— to levy the loan. The inſtructions were to this et- 
„ I. That they ſhould themſelves, for a good example Tf 
to others, lend unto his Majeſty the ſeveral ſums of mo- ** © 
«© ney required of them, teſtifying it by their names, 1 


: e Fry 
cc 


1626, 


cc 


f ; be Ke 
with their own hands, that when they ſhall in his Ma. Rufwort. 


jeſty's name require others to lend, they may diſcern 245 
<< the ſaid Commiſſioners forwardneſs, 

« II. To take for their guide thoſe rates, at which men 
“ were aſſeſſed in the Book of the laſt Subſidy, and to re4 
«© quire the loan of ſo much money, as the entire rate 
„ and value comes to, at which they are rated and ſet ; 
as ( namely, ) he that is ſet an hundred pounds in goods, 
«© to lend a hundred marks; and he that is ſet an hun- 
„ dred pounds in land, to lend a hundred pounds in mo- 
« ney; and fo per rata for a greater or lefler ſum. 
III. To uſe all poſſible endeavours to cauſe every 
man willingly and chearfully to lend, opening unto 
them, the neceſſity and unavoidableneſs of this courſe ; 


1 


8 
3 


Cc 


La 


& 


A 


« gion, and common ſafety of Prince and People, of 
« our Friends and Allies engaged in the common cauſe 
<< that there is no time now of diſputing but of acting. 

IV. That they appoint the days of payment to be 
within fourteen days, and perſwade ſuch as ſhall be able 
<< to pay it at one entire payment, the better to accommo- 
6 date his Majeſty's occaſion; otherwiſe to accept of the 
one half at fourteen days, and the other to be paid before 
«© the twentieth of December now next coming, 

« V. That they treat apart with every one of thoſe 
<« that are to lend, and not in the preſence or hearing of 
any other, unleſs they ſee cauſe to the contrary. And 
ce if any ſhall refuſe to lend, and ſhall make delays or 
cc excuſes, and perſiſt in their obſtinacy, that they ex- 
« amine ſuch perſons upon oath, whether they have been 
dealt withal to deny or refuſe to lend, or make an ex- 
c cuſe for not lending? Who hath dealt fo with him, 
« and what ſpeeches or perſwaſions he or they have uſed 
« to him, tending to that purpoſe? And that they ſhall 
ce alſo charge every ſuch perſon in his Majeſty's name, 


Ld 


«© his anſwer was. ' 

c VI. That they ſhew their diſcretion and affections, by 
«© making choice of ſuch to begin with, who are likely to 
give the beſt examples; and when they have a com- 
4 petent number of hands to the roll or lift of the leaders, 
« that they ſhew the ſame to others to lead them in like 
“ manner, „ FE | 15 

« VII. That they endeavour to diſcover, whether any, 
6 publickly or underhand, be workers or perſwaders of 
c others to diſſent from, or diſlike of this courſe, or hin- 
« der the good diſpoſition of others. And that as much 
& as they may, they hinder all diſcourſe about it, and 
« certify to the Privy-Counci} in writing, the names, 
c qualities, and dwelling-places, of all ſuch refractory per- 
e ſons, with all ſpeed, and eſpecially if they ſhall diſcover 
“ any combination or confederacy againſt theſe proceedings. 
VIII. That they let all men know whom it may 
& concern, that his Majeſty is well pleaſed upon lending 
cc theſe ſums required, to remit all that which by Letters, 
& in his name, was deſired upon the late Benevolence for 
<« free-grant ; and whatever hath been already paid upon 
ce that account, ſhall be accepted for part of this loan; and 


& Seals, if any have been already paid: but if not, that 
ce the agreeing of the loan of the ſum required, be excuſed 
of the payment of the Privy-Seal. 

«© IX. That they admit of no ſuit to be made, or rea- 
<« ſons to be given, for the abating of any ſum, the time 


et and 


Book XIX. 25. CHA 


« and inſtant occaſion not admitting any ſuch diſpute; 
« which would but diſturb and protract the Sheriff. 

« Laſtly, The Commiſſioners were required and com- 
« manded; upon their faith and allegiance to his Majeſty, 
<« to keep ſecret to themſelves, and not impart or diſcloſe 
« theſe inſtructions to others.” 

For the advancement of the loan, care was taken to 


Lait“ pablich a liſt of ſuch as had freely ſubſcribed, for a good 


| 1626. 


5798. example to others, and all the Peers and Gentlemen were 
ordered to repair to their Country-ſeats, that their abſence 
r Chief might cauſe no delay or obſtacle to the ſubſcriptions. Sir 


- 1.:Crew Randolph Grew, Lord Chief Juſtice, ſhowing no zeal for 
Lues advancing the loan, was removed from his place, which 
| ao nt was given to vir Nicholas Hide (1). The King believed it 
% Pub. neceſſary to ſhow by this example, that he would admit 
xvlik of no excuſe (2). | 
1.7, 835.  Befides this example, the Court uſed, to promote the 
gellier are joan, ſome other ny which, probably, would not be 
en leſs effectual. The firſt was, the billeting of Soldiers upon 
A private houſes, contrary to the conſtant cuſtom of Eng- 
Rutbworth- 1,47 where all, but ſuch as keep publick houſes, have the 
. l 74) privilege of not being obliged to lodge Soldiers againſt their 
wills. It is eaſy to perceive, that thoſe who ſhowed any 
reluctance to lend the King money, were not ſpared on this 
occafion, and that the Soldiers quartered upon them took 
care to let them ſee, what they expoſed themſelves to by 
diſobeying the King. Moreover, ſuch as were ſufferers by 
theſe troubleſome gueſts, could not ſummon them before 
the uſual Judges ; but by the King's expreſs orders, they 
were obliged to apply to a Council of war, ſo that the 
Officers were the ſole Judges of their Soldiers. This is 
never practiſed in England, where Councils of war have no 
juriſdiction but what the Parliament allows them by an Act 
on purpoſe, limiting both the time and the occaſions. In 
ſhort, it evidently appeared, that the King would not be 
contradicted, and was reſolved to raiſe money upon the 
Subject as he pleaſed. It is true, he grounded his proceed- 
ings upon former precedents. But that ſome of his pre- 
deceſſors had, many ages before, practiſed theſe methods, 
whether out of neceſſity or otherwiſe, was ſufficient for 
him to conſider ſuch a precedent as the foundation of his 
Right, and a prerogative of the Crown. Notwithſtand- 
ing all this, the people in general were ſo averſe to the 
loan, that the money flowed but ſlowly into the King's 
Exchequer, The Court therefore was obliged to uſe a 
1627, more violent remedy to force the moſt obſtinate. And 
Sucb ane, that was, to order ſuch of the common ſort as refuſed to 
fuſe 4 8 ſubſcribe to the loan, to be enrolled as Soldiers to ſerve in 
aurold a- his Majeſty's Troops. As for perſons of birth and rank, 
weng the they were ſummoned to appear before the Council, and 
wh „ upon a ſecond refuſal to lend money, were confined to pla- 
lt away, ces at a great diſtance from their habitations, and ſuch as 
- mpri- refuſed to be thus confined, were committed to the ſeveral 
_— priſons in London. Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards Earl 
T. I. p.422, of Strafford, and a zealous adherent of the King, was a- 
428. mong the impriſoned (3). 1 5 BY 
4: D:2rins Beſides theſe means, the Court practiſed another, from 
o* Pojfrve whence they expected great advantages, but which proved 
bt more detrimental, than beneficial to the King. And that 
3 þy Was, to cauſe Miniſters, gained for that purpoſe, to preach 
Sibthorp and as à Scripture-doCtrine, that Subjects were obliged to obey 
1 the King's commands, without examination. Two of 
4 theſe Miniſters diſtinguiſned themſelves by their Sermons 
Welwocd. on this ſubject. Dr. Sibtharp, who was one, ſays, among 
bother things, in a Sermon {| preached at Northampton, at 
Lient aflizes : ] = 1 
That the Prince, who is the Head, and makes his Court 
and Council, it is his duty to direct and make Laws, Eccleſ. 
viil. 3, 4. He dath whatſoever pleaſes him, Where the 
word of a King is, there is power, and who may ſay unto 
him, What deft thou? If Princes command any thing 
which Subjects may not perform, becauſe it is againſt the 
laws of God, or of nature, or impoſſible , yet Subjects are 
Bou ud to undergo the puniſhment, without either reſiſting, or 
railing, or reviling, and ſo to yield a paſſive obedience where 
they cannot exhibit an active one know no other caſe, 
but one 7 thoſe three, wherein a Subject may excuſe himſelf 
_ with paſſive obedience ; but in all other he is bound to active 
obedience. | | . 
But Dr. Manwaring ſpoke ſtill more plainly in one of 
his Sermons. He faid, That the King is not bound to ob- 
ſerve the Laws of the Realm concerning the Subjects Rights 


Religion. Welxoood, p. 37. 


werth, Tom. 1. p. 429 


(1) He drew the Duke's a in Parliament. Ruſpworth, Tom, 1. 20. | : 3 Wy” | "M 
(2) The Papiſts contributed very freely in the Loan, but the Puritans A... backward in it. Wbitelcch, p.6 This did beget » ee at firſt a 
tendernefs towards the Papiſts, and afterwards a truſt and confidence in them: which was unhappily miſtaken by his other Subjects, as if he inclined to their 


(4) At Ford, a movrith, unhealthy place, five miles beyond Canterbury, Coke, p. 239» 


and Liberties, but that his Royal will and command in impo- 162 75 
ing loans and taxes, without common conſent in Parliament, 7 
dath oblige the Subjects conſcience upon pain of eternal dam- 

nation, That thoſe who refuſed to pay this Loan, offended 
againſt the Law of God, and the King's ſupreme authority, 

and became guilty of impiety, difliyalty, and rebellion. And 

that the authority of Parliament is not neceſſary for the rai- 
ing of Aids and Subſidies ; and that the flu proceedings of 
ſuch great Aſſemblies, were not fitted for the ſupply of the 

States urgent neceſſities, but unuli rather produce ſundry im- 
bediments to the juſt deſigns of Princes. 

It can hardly be thought, that ſuch a doctrine was pub- 9. 4,4. 
lickly preached in England, or at leaſt, it is apt to be ima- 4%. 
gined, that theſe preachers were men of no name, who/#/P-nded for 
ſought to pleaſe the Court, and were not openly approved. HE 4 
But this belief muſt be changed, when it is confidered, Sibthory's 
that Archbiſhop Abbot was ſuſpended from all his Archie- An 
piſcopal functions, and confined to one of his Country- Archb. Ab- 
houſes (4), for refuſing to licenſe Sibthorp's Sermon : that bote Apol. 
Manwaring, after having been ſentenced by the Lords in neg 4 
the next Parliament, to pay a thouſand pounds fine, to . 
make a publick ſubmiſſion at the Bars of the two Houſes, 

and to be impriſoned [ during the pleaſure of the Lords, 

after having been ſuſpended for three years, and declared 
incapable of holding any Ecclefiaftical dignity, or ſecular 

office, obtained nevertheleſs the King's pardon, with a good 
Benefice, and afterwards a Biſhoprick. One cannot therefore 

help thinking, that the doctrine preached by theſe Mini- 

ſters, was approved, favored, and countenanced by the 

Court. Indeed, the King's, and his Miniſter's conduct 

plainly ſhowed, it was their intention to eſtabliſh an arbi- 

trary Power, and ſet the King above the Laws. Of this 

we ſhall fee farther proofs in the ſequel. 

Notwithſtanding the King's hopes to ſucceed at length 9, of bt 
in his project, he was not eaſy : the war he had under- King's «/- , 
taken for the recovery of the Palatinate, was ſo ſlowly and t © , 
unſucceſsfully carried on, that it was evident he would ne- ab,. 
ver compaſs his ends by continuing it in ſuch a manner. 
Hitherto, every thing had miſcarried, The twelve thou- 
ſand men intended for the Palatinate, under the command 
of Count /ansfeldt, were loſt for want of proper mea- 
ſures for their paſſage, as was ſhown in the Reign of King 
James. The projected expedition againſt Cadiz and the 
Spaniſh We/t-India Fleet, had met with no better ſucceſs. 

'The King of Denmark beginning a war with the Empe- 
ror, at the inſtance of his Nephew the King of England, 
was entirely defeated. The United Provinces of the L.. 
Countries in alliance with England, were rather in want 
of aſſiſtance, than able to give any. Lewis XIII. had 
flattered the King of England with hopes of a League a- 
gainſt the Houſe of Auſtria, only to obtain the better terms 
from the Spaniards in Italy, and ſince he had concluded 
a peace in that Country, did not ſhow the leaſt inclination 
to join with England for the recovery of the Palatinate. 
Thus Charles ſaw himſelf. farther than ever from the exe- 


cution of his grand projects. To this may be added, that 


the diſſolution of his two firſt Parliaments, without ob- 
taining the expected Supplies, rendered him contemptible 
to his neighbours. There was no State deſirous to enter 
into a ſtrict alliance with a Prince who had imprudently _ 
quarrelled with his Subjects, when he moft wanted their 
aſſiſtance. In ſhort, though he had intended to free him- 
ſelf from the yoke of Parliaments, and put himſelf in a 
condition to raiſe what money he pleaſed upon his Subjects, 
by the methods he had deviſed, he daily perceived he had 
taken wrong meaſures, The Loan-money came in but 
very ſlowly. To raiſe it, he was obliged continually to 
uſe rigour and violence, the Znglih for the moſt part re- 
fuſing voluntarily to ſubmit to a Power, they believed 
contrary to their Liberties and Laws. The Court there- 
fore was forced to be cautious in the examples of rigour 
againſt the diſobedient, that it might not cauſe an open 
Rebellion, for fear if a flame broke out in any part, it 
would ſpread over the whole Kingdom. e | 
The King in his. preſent ſituation, ſeems to have had 
but one of theſe two courſes to take, either to 7 75 with 
his People, or make peace with Spain. By the firſt courſe, 
he would have been enabled to puſh the war he had under - 
taken more vigorouſly. By the fecond, he would have 
been freed from the trouble of demanding extraordinary 
Supplies of his Parliament, or of raiſing money by unuſual 


methods, which gained him the hatred of his people. But 8 
condudt, 


(3) T he following Gentlemen were appointed to ſeveral canfinements, not in their own but diſtin Counties George Ka, Rigg Sir W alter 1 Sir 
Jobn Strangeways, Sir Thomas Grantham, Sir Jobs Hevingham, Sir Nathaniel Bernardifton, William Coriton, Eſq; Richard Knightly, Rſq; Sir Harbotcle 
Grimflone, Sir Robert Points, Fobn Hampden. Theſe, with many others, were ſecured in foreign Counties for refuſing the Loan. Many of thoſe Gentlemen 
were afterwards ſent for by Purſuivants out of the Counties where they were confined by order of the Council, and committed to ſeveral Priſons, ſome to the 
Fleet, ſome to the Mar alfea and Cate · bouſe, From which laſt place, Sir Fobn Elliot ſends a Petition to bis Majeſty, which the Reader may fee in RH. 
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260 The HISTORY 
1627. both theſe courſes were contrary to his temper, his cha- 
rater, his projects, the intereſts of his Favorite and Mini- 
ters. As to the firſt, I believe I may affirm, he had 
formed the project of eſtabliſning in England a deſpotick 
Power. I ſhall not loſe time in proving it. I had rather 
the Reader would judge for himſelf, by the King's own 
Speeches, by his Meflages to the Houſe of Commons, by 
his conduct, and by that of his Miniſters and Council. What 
has been hitherto ſeen may ſerve to give ſome idea of it, 
but what will appear hereafter, will, as I think, afford un- 
deniable proofs. This being ſuppoſed, Charles could not 
diveſt himſelf of the principles imbibed from his infancy, 
and deeply rooted in him by his Father's inſtructions and 
examples, without relinquiſhing his projects, and forming 
2 new Plan of Government, directly contrary to his tem- 
per and inclination, In a reconciliation with his people, 
he muſt have ſubmitted to the maxims of the Parliament, 
who were continually urging the Laws of the Land, and 
the Liberties of the People, and heen obliged to become, 
if I may ſo ſay, leſs a King than he had hitherto been, 
and than he thought he had right to be. The ſuffering 
the extent of the Prerogative Royal to be queſtioned on 


all occaſions, was a thing too oppoſite to his temper, This 


was a point of which he was no leſs, or rather more, ten- 
der than his Father. Beſides, the Duke of Buckingham, 
who had a great influence over him, plainly ſaw, that an 
agreement between the King and People, would infallibly 
be followed with his own ruin. The reſt of the Mini- 
ſters, who were all his creatures, perceived likewiſe, that 
their welfare depended on the Favorite's, and that the Fa- 
vorite's credit could not ſubſiſt with a good underſtanding 
between the King and his Parliament. It was neceſſary 
therefore, that the King, to extricate himſelf out of this 
labyrinth, ſhould become, as I may ſay, quite another 
man, ſhould alter his principles, ſhould have ſtrength of 
mind ſufficient to diſcern clearly his true intereſts, from 


thoſe of his Favorites and Miniſters, and reſolution to 


proceed without their aſſiſtance, and follow counſels more 
agreeable to his Subjects. But this was a thing impoſſible, 
conſidering the King's character, who ſeemed then of an 


inflexible temper. He perceived in the end, he had taken 


a wrong courſe, but not till it was too late to forſake it. 
As to the other courſe, which was to make Peace with 

Spain, beſides that the King thought himfelf bound in ho- 

nour to ſupport a war of which he was the ſole author, 


though he always affected to impute it to the Parliament, 


this Peace was entirely contrary to his private intereſt. 


How little ſucceſs ſoever he had reaſon to expect from 


the continuance of the war, in his preſent circumſtances, 
it ſerved him for pretence to levy money upon his people; 
and afforded him means to put in practice his projects to 
eſtabliſn an abſolute power. On the other hand, it being 
the intereſt of his Favorite and Miniſters to keep him at 
variance with his people, to whom they were all very odi- 
ous, they could not do it better than by putting him un- 
der an indiſpenſable neceſſity of raiſing money upon the 
Subject, without conſent of Parliament, 

be king The effect of this policy evidently appeared at the very 

, e time I am ſpeaking of. Inſtead of perſwading the King to 

France. make Peace with Spain, they engaged him by degrees to 


Ruſhworth, proclaim war with France, at a time when he knew not 


how to continue the war he had begun with the Houſe of 
H. tie te Auſtria, To ingage France to afford ſome pretence for the 
make the rupture which was meditating in England, the King upon 
Fresch ſome diſguſt concerning the Queen's French Chaplains and 
him ſme Domeſticks (1), diſmiſſed them all, having firſt paid what 
pretence for was due for wages or ſalaries. The King of France high- 
Auna. I) reſented this manifeſt breach of the marriage-treaty ; but 
p. 209. however, did nothing that ſhowed a deſign to be revenged 
by way of arms. So the diſguſt received from the Queen's 
Domeſticks, who were ſufficiently punithed, could not 

ſerve for pretence of a rupture on the fide of England, 

ſince on the contrary, France had reaſon to complain of 

Perce of the breach of the Treaty, Nevertheleſs, it was intended 
re War to make war upon France, under colour of ſupporting the 
Huglienois who were oppreſſed, and threatened with utter 
deſtruction (2). But when the character of the King, of 
the Favorite, and of the Miniſtry is conſidered, it can 
hardly be thought, that the deſire of maintaining the Pro- 
teſtant Religion, ſuch as it was in France, was the real 
motive of this war, The King and his whole Court mor- 
rally hated the Presbyterians. "The Duke of Buckingham 
had properly no Religion at all. JY/ton and Conway were 
Catholicks. Laud and Net/- thought it impoſſible to be ſa- 
ved out of the Church of Eng/and, How then can it be 


of ENGLAND. Vol. II. 
imagined that all theſe men who were the King's moſt in- 
timate Counſellors, ſhould combine to ſupport in France x n. 
Religion for which they had the utmoſt contempt? Tt is Fa 
much more probable, that the King's Miniſters ſeeing little . , 
likelihood of recovering the Palatinate by arms, and ſear- = 
ing the King would at length be tired of a fruitleſs war 

with Spain, induced him to carry his arms into Francs 

in order ſtill to keep him under a neceſſity of raiſing money 

by extraordinary methods, and thereby perpetuating his 
miſunderſtanding with his Subjects, on which the conti 

nuance of their credit entirely depended. But I own this 

is only conjecture. Another cauſe is alledged of this war Clarendon, 
with France, namely, the Duke of Buckingham's pride T. I. p. zi. 
who being ſent to Paris to conduct the Queen into Eng. 
land, became amorous of Ann of Auſtria Wife to Leu. 
7s XIII, and had the confidence to diſcloſe his paſſion, It 
is ſaid, the Court of France threatened him with a puniſh- 
ment ſuitable to his inſolence, and refuſed to let him ſee 
the Queen any more, but that he ſwore, he would fee 
her in ſpite of them all. To this oath is aſcribed the reſo. 
lution inſtilled into the King his maſter to make war upon 
France, in hopes it would give him an opportunity to per- 
form his oath. I own, I ſee very little probability in this 
pretended project, which however the Lord Clarendon has 
thought fit to mention (3). | | 

The war with France being reſolved, the King declared The * 
the grounds of it to his Council, namely, declare 10 

I. That the Houſe of Auſtria had ſuch an influence upon 9 it * 
the Council of France, as to prevail with them to cbſtruti © rms 
the landing of Count Mansfield's army, contrary to promiſe, * Cauſe. 
with whom the French ſhould have joined Forces, for the Ruſbworth, 
relief of the Palatinate, and the German Princes ; which 9 
failure of performance in them, proved the ruin of that 
Army. | 

I have ſpoken of this affair in the Reign of King 07,1 
James I, and ſhowed that it was an error — the bee 8 
cil of England to depend upon a general promiſe as upon a 
Treaty. Beſides, it was too late for the King to think of 
revenging this pretended affront, which had not prevented 
his eſpouſing the French King's ſiſter. 

II. That having by his mediation prevailed for a Peace * Calf. 
between the French King and his Proteflant Subjects, and 
engaged his word, that the Prateſtants ſhould obſerve the arti- 
cles of agreement: Neverthels/s the King of France, con- 
trary ta the ſaid articles, blocked up their towns, garriſons 
and forts, and had committed many ſpoils upon them when 
they had done nothing in violation of the edict of Peace. 

"Tis very true, it was the intereſt of England to ſupport 08ſervatien, 
the Huguenots, who were unjuſily oppreſſed. But by | 
what law is a Prince, who procures a peace between two 
enemies, but is not guarantee for performance of articles, 
empowered to go to war with one of the parties that 
breaks it? Had the Kiug been ſatisfied with ſaying, the 
intereſt of England would not ſuffer the Higuenots to be 
oppreſſed, this political reafon might have been allowed, 

But in ſuch caſes there is a wide diflerence between intereſt 

and right. | 
III. That the King of France had committed an example %* Calle. 
of great injuſtice in full peace, to ſeize upon one hundred and 
zwenty Engliſh Ships, with all their merchandiſe and ar- 

tillery. 3 3 
The King paſſes over in ſilence, that the French acted 08ſervation, 
only by way of repriſal, and that the Engl; were the 


ng- 


19s, 


aggreſſors, as the Parliament had complained to the King 


himſelf. It is evident therefore, that the grounds of this 
war could not be more frivolous, _ Ty 

The King's deſign was to ſend a Fleet to Rochel, un- » fon of 
der colour of relieving that place, which was threatened 3 the 
with a ſiege. This affair had been managed at the Court Fogtifh 1. 
of England by the Duke of Soubize, and Monſieur St. Ne.“ 
Blancard a Gentleman of Languedoc, without the know- Rush worth, 
ledge of the Rochellers. This gives occaſion to ſuſpect, that T. I 44. 
their intention was to deliver the town to the Exgliſh, 
on pretence of relieving it. However this be, the affair 
was kept very private, and ever ſince April a fleet had 
been equipping with all expedition, without any poſſibi- 
lity of gueſling for what it was intended. When it was jg. p. 42c. 
ready, the King gave the Duke of Buckingham a commil- AQ Pub. 
ſion, which plainly ſhowed, the affair was to be a ſecret. XV!!! 
By this commiſſion, the Duke was made Admiral of the?!“ 
fleet, and Commander in chief of the land- forces, which 
ſhould be imbarked for the recovery of the Palatinate, ac- 
cording to ſuch private inſtructions as he ſhould receive from 
his Majeſty. Hp 

This fleet conſiſting of above a hundred ſhips, having The Roche!- 


lers refuſe ce 


(1) They maintained, That King Charlei had no power to intermeddle with his Queen's Famil becauſe h Aera adm tbe 
mide the Queer walk to 'Tyburn in devotion to pray there. Ruſhwworth, Tom. 1. p. N 424. . uſe he was an Heretick: And beſides, they had Engliſh. 
'2) This affair was managed and promoted by an Abbot, related to the Duke of Orleans, who had been diſobliged by Cardinal Richeliev. Idem p. 424. ee 
9 8 «+ bs p. 257 


(3) The Duke of Buckingham is reaſonably ſuppoſed to have been the Author of this War; either out of revenge 
Leit XI, when he was appointed to go Amballador to Frafice 5 oon account of ſome affronts put upon him by that 
Queen over For, from that time, „“ he took all the ways he could to undervalve and exaſperate that Court and Nation 
«© cenſe Bing Charts igaintt France, and even againft his Queen; and behaved bimſelf very rudely to her.“ See Cla 


3 


for having been excepted againit by gc. 
Court, when he was tent to bring the Annals 
3 and omitted no opportunity to in- IVa cs. 
rend. Tom. 1. Þ- 31 Coke. 
P 239. 


[ 
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on board ſeven thouſand ſoldiers, failed from Portſmouth 
the 7th of Zune, and on the zoth of July appeared before 
Rochel, At the Duke's approach, the Rochellers ſhut their 

ates for fear of a ſurprize, as having no notice that an 
Engliſh fleet was to come ſo near them. Preſently after 
were ſeen to arrive the Duke of Saubize, with Sir William 
Beecher, who told them from the Duke of Buckingham, 


261 


againſt the priſoners, who were all remanded to their ſeve- 
ral priſons. | 
The ill ſucceſs of the Iſle of Rhee expedition raiſed num- Complaires 
berleſs complaints and murmurs againſt the Duke of Buck- l ebe 
ingham, who had many enemies. Multitudes were loſt in yory our 6 
that unfortunate undertaking, and among the reſt, Major- * | * 
am. Mit 


general Burroughs, one of the beſt officers in England 


1627 1627. | 
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that the King of England, out of Compaſſion to their 
ſufferings, had ſent a Fleet and Army to their aſſiſtance, 
and if they refuſed his aid, he declared he was fully quit 
of his engagement of honour and conſcience for their relief, 
The Mayor replied in the name of the inhabitants, that 
they moſt humbly thanked his Majeſty for the care he 
had of them; but that being in ſtrict union with all the 
reſt of the Proteſtants in the Kingdom, they could not re- 
ceive into the city the offered ſuccours, without conſulting 
their ſriends, and without the previous conſent of the whole 
7% Dil body of the Huguenots. The Duke of Buckingham finding 
(1+: ie by this anſwer, it would not be eaſy to get his troops into 
{i RI Kochel, directed his courſe to the Iſle of Rhee, where Toiras 
25055 commanded. Toiras endeavoured at firſt to hinder the 
Khworth, janding of the Engly/h; but as his forces were few, he 
1. N 40. vs obliged to retreat to his citadel at St. Martin's, which 
73 hate: was in a good ſtate of defence. Had the Duke underſtood 
the art of war, he would, without loſing a moment, 
have marched to the fort, and thereby hindered T ozras 
from getting in proviſions. But he ſpent ſo much time in 
landing, and in preparing to march, that Toiras had leiſure 
ti to ſtore the place with ammunition. At laſt he marched 
e Fi» to St. Martin's, and beſieged it in form, but with little ſuc- 
ceſs, He had to deal with one more expert than himſelf, 
and who found means to keep him employed in the ſiege 
till November, though he had ſent the _ word he ſhould 
he maſter of the place in eight days. Mean while, the 
King of France, who had not expected this invaſion, or- 
dered his troops to march with all ſpeed towards the ſea, 
and came in perſon to haſten the relieſ of the Ifle of Rhee, 
758 Ft is When every thing was ready, Count Schomberg paſſed in- 
re". to the Ifle with fix or ſeven thouſand men, without any 


L.. jo oppoſition from the Engliſh fleet, Then he marched to 


Coke, 
p. 240. 
Novemb. 9, 


(re * ht, 


raiſed with precipitation, being vigorouſly puſhed by the 
French to the very ſea- ſide, ſo that it was with great diffi- 
7% Engliſh culty that he re-imbarked his remaining troops. "Tis faid, 
Fc: r:tur!s of the ſeven thouſand men he brought from England, near 
„„ five thouſand periſhed in this unfortunate expedition. It 
was rumoured however in England, that not above fifteen 
hundred were loſt, and ſome even ſay, the King was made 

to believe it. e . 85 

Puirim of Whilſt the Duke of Buckingham was employed in this 
% John expedition, Sir John Elliot, impriſoned for refuſing to lend 
wa 9p; the King money, preſented to his Majeſty a petition for 
ald concern- his liberty, which he did not ask as a favour, but as juſtice. 
Fs He grounded his requeſt upon ſeveral Statutes which he 
7.544 cited, and by which he pretended to ſhew, that the King 
Annals, could not exact money from the Subject by way of loan, 
nor were the Subjects bound to ſubmit to it. As the King 
then ſtood diſpoſed, this petition could be of no ſervice to 
the perſon that preſented it. In November following, ſome 
other Gentlemen (1), committed for the ſame reaſon, 
brought their Habeas Corpus, that is, deſired to be diſ- 
charged upon bail, a privilege enjoyed by all Englihmen (2). 
vic, tur are. This Cauſe was pleaded very ſolemnly before all the Judges 
_ 2marded to Of the Realm. There were two points to be decided. The 
. ot firſt, whether the priſoners were committed by the ſpecial 
: 1. L f 5 command of the King, ſince the Warden ſaid only, that 
the priſoners wers detained by command of the King, ſignified 

to him by warrant of ſeveral of the Privy - Council. Now 
the priſoners pleaded, that, according to law, the King's 
order ſhould be produced, not barely for detaining them, 
but for committing them ; and that beſides, the ſignifying 
of the order by the Lords of the Council, ſhewed, it was 
not by ſpecial command of his Majeſty. The ſecond point 


To no 
purple. 
dame ot ber 
Priſoners 
bring their 
Habcas Cer- 


was, whether the King could impriſon any ſubject without 


_ declaring the cauſe of the commitment, and whether in ſuch 
caſe, the priſoners ought not to have the benefit of a Ha- 
beas Corpus, that is, to be diſcharged upon Bail. The 
counſel for the priſoners repreſented the terrible conſequen- 
ces of ſuch a power in the King, fince thereby the liberty 
of every Subject would be at the King's mercy, who could 
detain them in priſon as long as he pleaſed, and there would 
be no remedy by law, But the Judges unanimouſly decided 


St. Martin's, the ſiege whereof the Duke of Buckingham 


and theſe misfortunes were imputed to the Duke of Buck- T. I. p. 46, 
mgham's incapacity, who had never been in the wars, and Anna's, : 
knew nothing of the ſea-ſervice, though the King had ah 

. "Raz" a \rendon» 
made him both Admiral and Captain-general, To theſe T. I. b. 35. 
complaints were added others upon ether accounts. The 33. | 
mariners complained, they had received no wages for three 
years paſt, and deſerted in great numbers, not to be forced 
to ſerve any longer without pay. The merchants made 
bitter complaints, that the ſeas were neglected, that with- 
in three years they had loft a great number of ſhips, and 
that the fiſhermen were taken almoſt in the very har- 
bours. In a word, no one ventured to build any new 
ſhips, becauſe as ſoon as they were ready the King ſeized 


them for his ſervice, againſt the will of the owners. 


Though the King did not much regard all theſe com- Te Rochel- 
plaints, which perhaps reached him not; he was however * _ 
very attentive to the petition which the Rochellers, upon enk. 
the point of being beſieged, ſent him by their Deputies, for T. I. p. 467» 
relief. He had ingaged in a war with France, upon his good „ 27g. 
opinion of his Fleet, and of his Favorite's ability, and tho a 
experience ſhewed him this opinion was ill-grounded, he 
would proceed, let what would be the conſequence, Mean 
while, he ſaw himſelf without money, and the oppoſition 
he met with in the affair of the Loan, made him ſenſible 
how difficult it would be to raiſe it by ſuch methods. For 
this reaſon he conſulted Sir Robert Cotton, upon the preſent _ 
ſituation of his affairs. Cotton adviſed him to call a Parlia- Cotton ad- 
ment, as the beſt means to free himſelf from all difficul- V vin 


; 0 to call 
ties. But as Sir Robert foreſaw the Houſe of Commons eee 


would attack the Duke of Buckingham, he adviſed withal, Jan. 29. 
that the Duke might be the firſt, who, in full Council 


Ruſhworth, 
8 "VF NAV T1... 467 
ſhould move the calling of a Parliament. This advice 4 Far. 


was followed, and the Duke having acted his part, the *, ic. 
Parliament was ſummoned by the unanimous reſolution of 
the Council, to meet the 17th of March 1628. Imme- De Priſin- 
diately after, warrants were ſent to all parts to releaſe the . 
impriſoned and confined Gentlemen for the affair of the c An- 
Loan money, and the King had the mortification to ſee 4% , Par- 
almoſt all of them, to the number of twenty-ſeven, choſen 14175 
to ſerve for Repreſentatives in the enſuing Parliament (3). 424 Dang 
He ſent writs of ſummons alſo to the Archbiſhop of Can- Annals, 
terbury, who was confined to one of his houſes, to the * 3 
Biſhop of Lincoln priſoner in the Tower, and to the Earl 5 
of Briffol, At the ſame time, the Council ordered the Th: Loan is 
Lord-Mayor of London to uſe moderation in demanding Hine. 
the Loan- money. This ſhews that there were ſtill ſome 
people who ſtood out, and that violence was hitherto uſed 
to compel them. £2 3 

The Parliament being aſſembled the 17th of March, the 1627-8, 
King made the following Speech to both Houſes. 


| My Lords and Gentlemen, 75 8 5 | 

56 T: HE S E times are for action: Wherefore, for T King's 
« example ſake, I mean not to ſpend much time in Pb. 
words; expecting accordingly, that your (as I hope)  Pariia- 
«+ good reſolutions will be ſpeedy, not ſpending time unne- went. 
* ceſlarily, or (that I may better ſay) dangerouſly : For ar" | 
< tedious conſultations at this conjuncture of time are as 
«© hurtful as ill reſolutions. 7: : Eee; 

I am ſure you now expect from me, both to know 


the cauſe of your meeting, and what to reſolve on: 


«© Yet I think that there is none here but knows, that 
common danger is the cauſe of this Parliament, and that 
Supply at this time is the chief end of it: So that I 
need but point to you what to do. I will uſe but few 
s perſuaſions: For if to maintain your own advices, and 
«© as now the caſe ſtands for the following thereof, the 
true Religion, Laws, and Liberties of this State, and the 
£ juſt defence of our true friends and allies, be not ſuffici- 
< ent, then no eloquence of men or angels will prevail. 
„Only let me remember you, that my duty moſt of 


all, and every one of yours according to his degree, is 


eto ſeek the maintenance of this Church and Common- 
e wealth: And certainly, there never was a time in which 


this duty was more neceſlarily required than now. 


(1) Sir Yama Darne!, Sir Jobn Corbet, Sir Walter Earl, Sir Fobn Hevingham, Sir Edward Hampden, Ruſbworth, Tom. I. p. 458. 


(2) For the better underſtanding of what follows, it muſt be obſerved, that when any perſon is 
a Copy of the Mittimus to the Chancellor, or any one of the Judges of the Exchequer, 


committed (unleſs for Treaſon or Felony) upon his ſending 


they are obliged to grant him a Writ called Habeas Corpus, upon the 


receipt of which, the Head Goaler or Keeper muſt carry up the Priſoner, and return the cauſes of his Commitment and Detainour to the Court, to which 


the Writ is returnable. Then the Judge determines whether the caſe be bailable. If not, the Priſoner is remanded back to Priſon. 


In the preſent caſe, the 


Warden of the Fleet made this Return: “That Sir Walter Earl, Kt. named in the Writ, is detained in the Priſon of the Fleet in his cuſtody, by ſpecial 


command of the King, to him ſigned by Warrant of ſeveral of the Privy-Council.” Now it was pleaded in 


behalf of the Priſoners, that the form of the 


Returns was not goed, the cauſe of the Commitment not being ſpecified, as the Writ requires. And therefore, if the Priſoners were not bailed, but remanded, 


the Subjects of the Kingdom may be reſtrained of the Liberty for ever, and by law there can be no remedy. 
(3) There were releaſed in all ſeyenty-eight, See Ruforuerth, Tom. I. p. 47 where they are all named. 


No. LVII. Vor. II. 


See Raſbruertb, Tom. I. P. 459» 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND: 


1627-9, © I therefore judging a Parliament to be the ancient, 


The Lord 
Keep. r's 
Speech, 


© ſpeedieſt, and beſt way in this time of common danger, 
* to give ſuch Supply as to ſecure ourſelves, and to fave 
& our friends from imminent ruin, have called you toge- 
& ther. Every man now muſt do according to his con- 
& ſcience : wherefore if you (as God forbid) ſhould not do 
& your duties, in contributing what the State at this time 
© needs, I muſt, in diſcharge of my conſcience, uſe thoſe 
& other means which God hath put into my hands, to 
& ſave that, which the follies of particular men may other- 
« wiſe hazard to loſe. 

&* Take not this as a threatning, for I ſcorn to threaten 
© any but my equals, but an admonition from him, that 
c both out of nature and duty, hath moſt care of your 
<« preſervations and proſperitics : And (though I thus ſpeak) 
& [ hope that your demeanours at this time will be ſuch, 
as ſhall not only make me approve your former Coun- 
6 ſels, but lay on me ſuch obligations, as ſhall tie me by 
<* way of thankfulneſs to meet often with you: For be 
& aſſured, that nothing can be more pleaſing unto me, than 
& to keep a good correſpondence with you. 

I will only add one thing more, and then leave my 
% Lord Keeper to make a ſhort paraphraſe upon the text 
46 have delivered you, which is To remember a thing, to 
« the end we may forget it. You may imagine that I came 
c here with a doubt of ſucceſs of what I defite, remem- 
« bring the diſtractions of the laſt meeting: But I aſſure 
<« you, that J ſhall very eaſily and gladly forget and for- 
t give what is paſt, ſo that you will at this preſent time 
<« Jeave the former ways of diſtractions, and follow the 
ce counſel late given you, To maintain the unity of the ſpirit 
in the bond of peace. | 


The Lord Keeper ſeconded his Majeſty in this manner. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


” E are here in Parliament by his Majeſty's writ and 
Y royal command, to conſult and conclude of the 


* weighty and urgent buſineſs of this Kingdom. Weighty 


© jt is and great, as great as the honour, ſafety, and pro- 


ce tection of Religion, King, and Country: and what 
& can be greater? Urgent it is; it is little pleaſure to tell 
& or think how urgent: And to tell it with circumſtances, 
cc were a long work: I will but touch the ſum of it in few 
words. | 


<< 'The Pope and Houſe of Auſtria have long affected, 


ct the one a ſpiritual, the other a temporal Monarchy : 


And to effect their ends, to ſerve each other's turn, the 


* Houſe of Auſtria, beſides the rich and vaſt territories of 


4 both the Indies, and in Africa, joined together, are be- 


©. come maſters of Spain and Italy, and the great Country 


cc of Germany. And although France be not under their 
& ſubjection, yet they have environed all about it; the 


very bowels of the Kingdom ſwayed by the Popiſh 


faction: They have gotten ſuch a part, and ſuch in- 


© terceſſion in the Government, that under pretence of 
„Religion, to root out the Proteſtants and our Religion, 
they have drawn the King to their adherence, ſo far, 
<< that albeit upon his Majeſty's interpoſition by his am- 
baſſadors, and his engagement of his Royal word, there 
was between the King and his Subjects articles of agree- 
<< ment, and the Subjects were quiet; whereof his Majeſty, 
* intereſted in that great Treaty, was bound to ſee a true 
accompliſhment ; yet againſt that ſtrict alliance, that 


<6 Treaty hath been broken, and thoſe of the Religion 


have been put to all extremity, and undoubtedly will 
be ruined without preſent help. So as that King is 
not only diverted from aſſiſting the common cauſe, but 


our King and other Princes, making way thereby for 


e the Houſe of 4»/tria, to the ruin of his own and other 


Kingdoms. | | 

<< Other Potentates, that in former time did ballance 
© and interrupt the growing greatneſs of the Houſe of 
« HAuſtria, are now removed and diverted, The Turk 
< hath made peace with the Emperor, and turned himſelf 


«© wholly into wars with Lia: The King of Sweden is 
* embroiled in a war with Poland, which is invented by 


« Spaniſh practices, to keep that King from ſuccouring our 
tc part: The King of Denmark is chaced out of his King- 
c dom, on this and on that ſide the Zound; ſo as the 
& Houſe of Auſtria is on the point to command all the ſea- 
& coaſts, from Dantzick to Embden, and all the rivers fal- 
< ling into the Sea in that great extent : So, as beſides the 


* power by land, they begin to threaten our part by ſea, 


to the ſubverſion of all our State. / 
„In the Baltick ſea, they are providing and arming all 
ce the Ships they can build or hire; and have at this time 
© their Ambaſladors treating at Lubect, to draw into their 
6 ſervice the Hanſe Towns, whereby taking from us and 
«© our neighbours the eaſt-land trade, by which our ſhipping 
© i ſupplied, they expect, without any blow given, to 


"G6 


£< 
(e 


(e 


hath been miſled to engage himſelf in hoſtile acts againſt 


Vol IT, 


make themſelves maſters of that ſex. In theſe weſte 
parts, by the Dunkirkers, and by the now French and 
* Spaniſh Admiral, to the ruin of fiſhing (of infinite con- 
** ſequence both to us and the Loꝛo- Countries they infeſt 
all our coaſt, ſo as we paſs not ſafely from Port to Port 
And that fleet which lately aſſiſted the French at the 72 
ud Rhee, is now preparing at St. Andrews, with other 
** Ships built in the coaſt of Biſcay to re-inforce it, and a 
great fleet is making ready at Lisbon; where, beſides 
** their own, they do ſerve themſelves upon all ſtrangers 
* bottoms coming to that coaſt for trade: And theſe great 
© preparations are, no doubt, to aſſault us in England or 
*© ſreland, as they ſhall find advantage, and a place fit ſor 
<< their turn, 

Our friends of the Netherlands, beſides the fear that 
«© juſtly troubles them, leſt the whole force of the Emperor 
may fall down upon them, are diſtracted by their Voyages 
into the Eaſt, which hath carried both men and mone 
into another world, and much weakened them at home. 
©* 'T hus are we even ready on all ſides to be ſwallowed 
up; the Emperor, France, and Spain, being in open war 
againſt us; Germany over-run ; the King of Denmark 
<© diſtreſſed; the King of Sweden diverted ; and the Lau- 


cc 
cc 


Country men diſabled to give us aſſiſtance. 


** I ſpeak not this to increaſe fear, unworthy of Englif 
*© Courages, but to preſs to proviſion worthy the wiſdom of 
%a Parliament: And for that cauſe his Majeſty hath called 
you hither, that by a timely proviſion againſt thoſe great 
<«* imminent dangers, ourſelves may be ſtrengthened at 
home, our friends and allies encouraged abroad, and 
o thoſe great cauſes of fear ſcattered and diſpelled. 
* And becauſe, in all warlike preparations, Treaſure 
bears the name, and holds the ſemblance of the nerves 
and ſinews; and if a ſinew be too ſhort or too weak, 
if it be either ſhrunk or ſtrained, the. part becomes un- 
uſeful; It is needful, that you make a good and timely 
ſupply of TT reaſure, without which all counſels will prove 
fruitleſs, I might preſs many reaſons to this end, but 
I will name but few. | 
* Firſt, For his Majeſty's ſake, who requires it. Great: 
is the duty which we owe him by the law of God; 
great by the law of nature, and our own allegiance ; 
great for his own merit, and the memory of his ever 
bleſſed Father. I do but point at them: but methinks 
our thoughts cannot but recoil on one conſideration 
touched by his Majeſty, which to me ſeems ſo ſound, 
like a parliamentary pact or covenant. | 
A war was deviſed here, aſſiſtance profeſſed, yea, and 
proteſted here: I do but touch it, I know you will 
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deeply think on it; and the more, for the example the 


cc 


King hath ſet you; his lands, his plate, his Jewels, he 
** hath not ſpared, to ſupply the war: What the People 
** hath proteſted, the King, for his part, hath willingly 
„performed. e 12 7 

*« Secondly, For the cauſe ſake. It concerns us in 
«© Chriſtian charity, to tender the diſtreſſes of our friends 
abroad; it concerns us in honour not to abandon them, 


© who have ſtood for us. And if this come not cloſe 


6C 
cc 


enough, you ſhall find our intereſt ſo woven and involy- 
ed with theirs, that the cauſe is more ours than theirs. 


If Religion be in peril, we have the moſt flouriſhing 


and orthodox Church: If Honour be in queſtion, the 
5 ſtories and monuments in former ages will ſhew, that 
* our anceſtors have left us as much as any nation: If 
Trade and Commerce be in danger, we are Iſlanders, 
it is our life. All theſe at once lie at ſtake, and fo doth 


cour ſafety and being. 


Laſtly, In reſpect of the manner of his Majeſty's de- 
* mand, which is in Parliament, the way that hath ever 
<< belt pleaſed the Subjects of England. And good cauſe 
for it: For, aids granted in Parliament work good ef- 
«© fects for the People; they be commonly accompanied 
«© with wholſome laws, gracious pardons, and the like. 
«© Beſides, juſt and good Kings finding the love of their 
People, and the readineſs of their Supplies, may the bet- 
ter forbear the uſe of their Prerogatives, and moderate 
the rigour of the laws towards their Subjects, 

„This way, as his Majeſty hath told you, he hath 
e choſen; not as the only way, but as the fitteſt ; not as 
5 deſtitute of others, but as moſt agreeable to the good- 
< neſs of his own moſt gracious diſpoſition, and to the de- 
« fire and weal of his People. If this be deferred, neceſ- 
e ſity and the ſword of the enemy make way to the 
others. Remember his Majeſty's admonition, I ſay, 
remember it. | 
% Let me but add, and obſerve God's mercy towards 
<« this land above all others. The torrent of war hath 
&« gverwhelmed other Churches and Countries; but God 
<« hath hitherto reſtrained it from us, and ſtill gives us 
« warning of every approaching danger, to fave us from 
&« ſurprize, And our gracious Sovereign, in a true ſenſe 
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4 fi reſentation of the wiſdom, wealth and power 
1627-5. 6 223 Kingdom, to join together to repel thoſe 
4e hoſtile attempts, which diſtreſſed our friends and allies, 
« and threatned ourſelves. : 
« And therefore it behoves all to apply their thoughts 
unto counſel and conſultations, worthy the greatneſs and 
wiſdom of this Aſſembly; to avoid diſcontents and di- 
viſions, which may either diſtemper or delay ; and to 
attend that Unum neceſſarium, the common cauſe ; pro- 
pounding for the ſcope and work of all the debates, the 
« general good of the King and Kingdom, whom God 
<« hath joined together with an indiſſoluble knot, which 
« none muſt attempt to cut or untie. And let all, by 
« unity and good accord, | endeavour to pattern this Parlia- 
ment by the beſt that have been, that it may be a pat- 
tern to future Parliaments, and may infuſe into Parlia- 
ments a kind of multiplying power and faculty, whereby 
they may be more frequent, and the King our Sovereign 
may delight to fit on his throne, and from thence to 
diſtribute his graces and favours amongſt his People. 
« His Majeſty hath given you cauſe to be confident of 
de this, you have heard from his royal mouth; which ne- 
« yertheleſs he hath given me expreſs command to redou- 
ble : If this Parliament, by their dutiful and wiſe pro- 
ccedings, ſhall but give this occaſion, his Majeſty will 
<& he ready, not only to manifeſt his gracious acceptation, 
ce hut to put out all memory of thoſe diſtaſtes that have 
& troubled former Parliaments, | 
] have but one thing more to add, and that is, as your 
conſultations be ſerious, ſo let them be ſpeedy, The 
enemy is beforehand with us, and flies on the wings of 
ſucceſs. We may dally and play with the hour-glaſs that 
ce js in our power, but the hour will not ſtay for us; and 
e an opportunity once loſt, cannot be regained, 
c And therefore reſolve of your Supplies, that they 
«© may be timely and ſufficient, ſerving the occaſion : your 
< counſel, your aid, all is but loſt, if your aid be either 
cc too little, or too late: And his Majeſty is reſolved, 
ce that his affairs cannot permit him to expect it over 
long. | 
4 Thele two Speeches need no comment, ſince they plainly 
. ſpeak both the King's principles concerning the uſe of Par- 
ew Hferche, Iiaments, and his intention, in caſe he received not from 
ard Rer314 the preſent Parliament the ſatisfaction he expected. The 
1855 King does not ſeem to have made uſe of a proper means to 
gain the good- will of the Commons. But it muſt be obſerved, 
that nothing was more oppoſite to his temper, than to ſtoop 
to court his Parliament. He thought it great condeſcenſion 
to declare, that though he had other ways of raiſing mo- 
ney, he was very willing to follow the old method of de- 
manding a ſupply from the Parliament. But for fear the 
Commons ſhould think he was forced to it by a kind of 
neceſſity, he took care to intimate, that in caſe the money 
he demanded was not granted, he could raiſe it other ways, 
This was the ſole aim of theſe two Speeches. os 
As to the arguments alledged by the Lord-Keeper to ex- 
cite the Commons to give a plentiful ſupply to the King, 
they were too much exaggerated to produce a great effect. 
The pretended preparations of the Spaniards to invade 
England were a groundleſs chimera, Indeed, during this 
Whole war, the Spaniards made no attempt upon Great- 
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Britain or Ireland. Nay, it was in the King's power to 
make peace with the Spaniard, who had no demands upon 


him, and yet, he would make believe that England was 

in imminent danger. As to the argument ſo often repeat- 

ed, that the Parliament adviſed the war, it was fo worn- 

out, that it could not make the leaſt impreſſion. There 

was not then a man in England, but what was perfectly in- 

formed, that the King and Duke of Buckingham were the 

real authors of the Spaniſh war, and had fraudulently ob- 

tained from the Parliament the advice continually inſiſted 

upon by the King, | ah: | 

4.1, Before the Commons had entered into any debates, there 
efter 4 | 1 | 

 calledebe Was a long letter communicated to them, directed, To my 

Sprech oith- noble Friends of the Lower Houſe of Parliament, and diſperſed 

pur. rol under the title of 4 Speech without doors, The author who 

-ziming of was unknown, pretended to have been formerly a Member 

ite Parlia- of the Lower Houſe, though he was not choſen to ſerve 

Nane en in the preſent Parliament. His aim was to adviſe the Com- 


T. I. p. 489. mons how they were to proceed, and to lay before them 


&nnal, the ſundry grievances complained of by the people, This 
N writing made a great noiſe at that time, but I do not think 
it neceſſary to inſert the contents, ſince they were only 
the ſentiments of a private perſon, 8 | 
. „ „Aſter the two Houſes had preſented a petition to the 


dle llaſe King for a faſt, the Commons began to examine the grie- 
concerning vances of the Nation, and ſeemed determined to grant no 
&ricvences. ſupply till theſe grievances were redreſſed. The firſt they 


Mar. 20, 22. 


babe, took into conſideration were, billetting of Soldiers, loans 
J. p. 498, 


by benevolence and privy-feals, impriſonment of Gentle- 1627-8, 
men refuſing to lend, denial of releaſe upon a Habeas Cor- 

pus; and ſeveral Speeches were made upon theſe occaſions. 

dir Francis Seymour among other things ſaid — How 

can we think of giving of Subſidies, till we know whether we 

have any thing to give or uo? For if his Majeſty be perſuad- 

ed by any to take from his Subjefts what he will, and 

where it pleaſeth him; I would gladly know what we have 19 

give? Hath it not been preached in our Pulpits, that 

all we have is the King's FURE DIVINQ?——— 

Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards ſo well known by the 

name of Earl of Straford, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a 

Speech againſt the Government. He ſaid truly, theſe 

things were not to be imputed to the King but to the Pro- 

jectors, that is, to the Miniſters or others who had formed 

the deſign of ſtretching the Prerogative beyond its due 

bounds, of whom he ſpoke in this manner: They have Ruſhworth, 
brought the Crown into greater want than ever, by anticipa- b. 599 
ting the Revenues : And can the ſhepherd be thus ſinitten, and 

the ſheep not ſcattered ? They have introduced a Privy-Coun- 

cit, raviſhing at once the ſpheres of all ancient Government, 
impriſoning us without either bail or bond; they have taken 

from us, what ? M bat ſhall J jay indeed, what have they 

left us! All means of ſupplying the King and ingratiating 

ourſelves with him, taking up the root of all propriety. 
Sir Edward Coke, a great Lawyer, ſpoke chiefly to the 3 Edward 
grievance of the loans, and ſaid among other things: Yþo 5 5 
will give Subſidies, if the King may impoſe what he will ? © e 
And if after Parliament, the Ring may inhance what he 

pleaſeth The King cannot tax any by way of loans 
Thereupon he quoted the Statute of 25 Edward III, where- 

in it is ſaid, "That loans againſt the will of the Subject, are 

againſt reaſon, and the franchiſes of the land ; and 
concluded with this paragraph out ot Magna Charta 
Nullus liber homo capiatur vel impriſonetur aut diſſeiſſetur de 

libero tenemento ſuo, &c. niſi per legale judicium parium ſus- 

rum, vel per legem terre. Another ſpeaking of the im- Sr Robert 
priſonment of thoſe who had retuſed to lend the King 3 
money, ſaid, = O improvident Anceſtors! O unwiſe FR 
Fore-fathers ! to be ſo curious in providing for the quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion of our lands, and liberties of Parliament, and ta neglect 


our perſons and bodies, and io let them die in priſon, and that 


durante beneplacito, remedileſs: If this be Law, what do 

we talk of our liberties © I hy do we trouble ourſelves with the 

diſpute of law, franchiſes, propriety of goods? What may 4 

man call his, if nat liberty? | 

I intend not to inlarge any farther upon what was ſaid 

in the, Houſe of Commons upon theſe points, This ſuf- 

fices to ſhew how the Majority were diſpoſed. All their 
arguments tended to demonſtrate, that if the King had 

power to take the goods of his Subjects by a bare act of his 

will, whether by way of loan or otherwiſe, and to impri- 

ſon ſuch as refuſed to obey his orders without being admit- 

ted to bail, they were either to be entirely ſubject to the 

King's pleaſure, or to begin with firmly eſtabliſhing the 

rights of the people, to the prevention of tyranny. The Tt Courtiern 
Court-party durſt not directly oppoſe this general ſentiment, e prey 
but endeavoured by ſeveral arguments, to intimate, that to ;;., ./ c;-:.- 
gain his Majeſty's good will, ſupplies were in the firſt place v 
to be granted. Then, they gave hopes, that the King, . mt, 
moved with ſuch a mark of affection for his perſon, would %%. 
not be againſt redreſſing the grievances (1). But this made Annals 
little impreſſion upon the reſt, who were by far the majo- 

rity, and who verily believed, that to begin with the ſub- 

ſidies was the ready way to have the grievances un- redreſſed. 


Mean while, to make a diverſion, Secretary Coke preſented N ri 


to the Houſe certain propoſitions from the King, concern- #56 King 
ing ſupply : but it was reſolved, that the reading thereof e og 
ſhall be deferred till the Houſe had taken ſome reſolution Ni 25. | 
with reſpect to the gtievances, eſpecially the impriſonment 8 
of the Subjects, and denial of bail. There were very great ... 
debates upon theſe points, and the Judges themſelves were 
heard. At laſt, the Houſe came to the following reſolu- 
tions, directly contrary to the King's pretenſions, and the 
Judges determinations : "That is, they eſtabliſhed maxims 
oppolite to thoſe of the King ; namely, : 

IJ. That no freeman ought to be detained or kept in Ie Commens 
<« priſon, or other wiſe reſtrained by the command of the e 
“ King or Privy-Council, or any other, unleſs ſome cauſe 
de of the commitment, detainer, or reſtraint be exprelled, 
46 for which by law he ought to be committed, detained, or 
& reſtrained, he | 

« TI. That the writ of Habeas Corpus may not be de 
<< nied, but ought to be granted to every man that is com- 
© mitted or detained in priſon, or otherwiſe reſtrained, 
ce though it be by the command of the King, the Privy- 
&« Council, or any other, he praying the ſame, 

« III. That if a freeman be committed or detained in 
< priſon, or otherwiſe reſtrained by the command of the 


499. (1) Mr. Secretary Coke in particular made two Speeches, on March 22, and 24, whereia bg allowed that Grigyances ought e be redreſſed, but advited the 


e Heuſe do let Supplies take the precodency. Rufwerth, Tom: I. p. 502, 
243, | . | 


A. King, 
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i$27-3, © King, the Privy-Council, or any other, no cauſe of 
„ ſuch commitment, detainer, or reſtraint being expreſſed, 
4 for which by law he ought to be committed, detained, 


Ty ef ENGLAND. Vol. 11. 
Upon this meſſage, the Houſe unanimouſly voted five 1628, 


Subſidies to the King (4), but returned immediately to the Five 3.45. 
examination of Grievances, and held a conference with the“ v 


cc or reſtrained, and the ſame be returned upon a Habeas Lords upon that ſubject. | P- 525, 527, 
Corpus, granted for the ſaid party, then he ought to be Eaſter Holidays approaching, the King ſent and deſired 25. F, 
cc gelivered or bailed. the Commons not to adjourn, that affairs might be the more #4»: 10e 
« IV. That it is the ancient and undubitable right of ſpeedily diſpatched. This meſſage occaſioned a debate, ſome Mouſe Jrom 
&« every freeman, that he hath a full and abſolute property members fearing ſuch a precedent might be a prejudice to Ea. * 
& in his goods and eſtate ; that no tax, tallage, loan, be- the privileges of the Houſe, and the King for the future Abril 10. 
<« nevolence, or other like charge ought to be commanded think he had power to hinder an adjournment when he © 37. 
<« of levied by the King, or any of his Miniſters, without pleaſed. But at length it was reſolved to do as the King 
c common conſent by act of Parliament {1).” deſired. - | 
1628, The propoſitions tendered the day before by Secretary The 11th of A, rit, Secretary Cohe moved the diſpatch L pr./7: 14, 
Tc Kirg'* Coſe from his Majeſty, were now received and read, but of the Subſidies, aying, the votes to grant the King mo- C, 
3 the debate thereof was referred to another day. The pro- ney were nothing till turned into a Bill. But being oppo- e 
Ruſhworths poſitions were theſe : | ſed by ſeveral, it was reſolved, that grievances and Supply 8770 4 
4 . E i, furniſh with men and victuals thirty ſhips to ſhould go hand in hand. Grievarce , 


5 ba din hand 
c guard the narrow ſeas, and along the coaſts. "din band, 


& 2. To ſet out ten other ſhips for relief of the Town 
c of Kochel. 5 
4 3. To ſet out ten other ſhips for the preſervation of 
ce the Elbe, the Sound, and the Baltick ſea, 
<« 4, To levy arms, cloth, victual, pay, and tranſport 
© an army of ten thouſand Horſe, and ten thouſand Foot, 
«© for foreign ſervice. | : 
ce c, To pay and ſupply ſix thouſand more for the ſervice 
* of Denmark, | 
6. To ſupply the forts of the office of ordnance, 
7. To ſupply the ſtores of the Navy. 
8. To build twenty ſhips yearly for the increaſe of 
„ the Navy. 2885 | 
9. To repair the forts within the land. 
10. To pay the arrears of the office of ordnance. 
46 | 4 11. To pay the arrears of the victuallers office. 
12. To pay the arrears of the treaſure of the Navy. 
| | 13. To pay the arrears due for the freight of divers 
| 1 * Merchant-ſhips employed in his Majeſty's ſervice. 
| | 6 14. To provide a magazine for victuals for Land and 
ik c Sea-ſervice, : 
fl! | The Houſe eaſily perceived by the reading of theſe Ar- 
ki | ticles, that it would be a work of infinite labour, to exa- 
| mine the neceſſity and juſtice of each, and as there were 


EIT. The day following, Co#e brought another meſſage from 4 threatring 


the King to the Houſe, to this effect: That his Majeſty Me/age fron I 

had long fince expected ſome fruit of that which was ſo“ ©: = 

** happily begun; but finding a ſtop beyond all expecta- er 

4 g „J. p. 838. 
tion, his command was, that without any further de- Annals, 

lay, they ſhould proceed in the affair of Supply. For b. 280. 

„ notwithſtanding his conſenting that Supply and Grie- 

vances ſhould go together, his meaning was not, that 

the one ſhould give interruption to the other, nor the 

time be ſpun out on any pretence. And therefore bid 

them take heed, that they did not force him to make 

an unpleafing end of what was ſo well begun.“ 

This meſlage did the King great injury, f. Becauſe of I de N. 
the threatening. 2. By reaſon of his inſtances, that the C get 
affair of Supply ſhould be diſpatched before that of Grie- 
vances: for it was not doubted, that if the firſt were 
finiſhed, the Parliament would be immediately prorogued. 

3. Laſtly, The King's unwillingneſs to redreſs the Gries 
vances, was a clear evidence, he would never be brought 
to it of his own accord, and conſequently it was neceſſary 
to conſtrain him thereto. This was the more probable, 
as Coke, when he delivered the meſſage, added, That 
the King would willingly hear any thing concerning the 
«© abuſes of Power, but not about Power itſelf.” Theſe 
expreſſions were liable to many cavils, and plain intimati- 


— 


no eſtimates made, they plainly ſaw, if they ſhould take 
the particulars into conſideration, the Court would mount 
the expence very high. Wherefore, without entering in- 


to any diſcuſſion, they reſolved in general to grant the King 


a large Supply (2). Rs : 
The Council's After that, they returned to the examination of this par- 
Le,“ ticular grievance, that the King's Council, by their bare au- 
April 2. thority, had confined to their houſes, ſome that refuſed 
Ruſhworth, to lend money; had ſent away others to diſtant places 
z. from their homes; and conſtrained ſome on the ſame 


ons, that the King reſerved to himſelf, by this reſtriction, 
a means to evade the Grievances. And indeed, Coke be- 
ing moved to explain what he meant by the word [ Power, 
refuſed it (5). | TI 


Two days after, the Secretary delivered another meſſage AnterM;p | 


from the King, to haſten the affair of Supply. Theſe . n - 
meſſages, which came thus one upon another, gave fre- fs * 
quent occaſions to the Court - party to preſs the Houſe to Ruſpwonh, 
content his Majeſty. All their Speeches upon this head, {has p: 5396 


met in one point, namely, to inſpire the Houſe with a 


jo! Annals, account, to go and ſerve the King in foreign Countries (3). 
100 | p-264--279- Upon this point, Sir Thomas Wentworth ſaid, F any man 
owes a man @ diſpleaſure, and ſhall procure him to be put into 
4 | foreign employment, it will be a matter of high concernment 
Mt to the Subject We know the honour and juſtice of the King, 
\ _- ut we know not what his Miniſters, or the mediation of Am- 
05 | zaſſadors may do, to work their own wrath upon any man. 
10 Theſe debates produced this reſolution: 
i | Reſolution of That no freeman ought to be confined by any com- 
4 | ebe Houſe. 4 mand from the King, or Privy-Council, or any other, 
| c unleſs it be by Act of Parliament, or by other due courſe, 
5 | «© or warrant of law.“ | 998 | 
00 M:ſſage frm All theſe determinations promiſed the King no good 
[48 | che King with reſpect to his Prerogative; and as he feared the Com- 
„ | 7 mons would again attack the Duke of Buckingham, he 
ti Buckingham tried to divert them from it by a meſſage delivered to the 


dread, that a quarrel between them and the King, would 
be fatal to Parliaments, and give the King occaſion to pro- 
ceed without them for the future. As the King himſelf, 
and the Lord Keeper (by his order,) had frequently made 
uſe of the ſame means to frighten the Commons, it could 
not be doubted, that theſe men ſpoke purſuant to the in- 
tentions, and perhaps by the order, of the Court. A Privy- 
Counſellor's Speech in the Lower-Houſe laſt Parliament 
Was not yet forgot, and of which the Commons had 
thought fit to take notice, in the Remonſtrance they would 
have preſented to the King. The defign of that Speech 
was to intimate to the Commons, that if they did not con- 
tent the King, they would run the riſque of being the 
cauſe of no more Parliaments in England. This threat fo 
often inſinuated by the King himſelf, by the Lord Keeper, 
by Members of the Houſe, known to be devoted to the 


1 April 3. Houſe by Secretary Cote. It was upon a rumour, that Court, ſometimes in dark, ſometimes in plain terms, had 
0 Ruſhworth, the Duke had ſpoken ill of the Parliament at the Council- a quite contrary effect to what the King expected. In- 


| Ll. board. The King aſſured, it was not true, and the Se- 
Wh 1 cretary added, if the Duke had ſo ſpoken, he would have 
10 | contradicted himſelf, for the whole Council could bear 
0 him witneſs, he was the firſt mover of calling the Parlia- 
10 ment. But he took care not to tell them, it was merely 
| dur of policy, purſuant to Cotton's advice. | 
ArotberMeſ- The next day the King ſent another meſſage to the Com- 
ſage from the mons, deſiring them to take the affair of Supply into con- 


ſtead of terrifying the Commons, it convinced them, how 
watchful they ought to be of the King's proceedings, left 
their condeſcenſion, or even their ſilence, ſhould authorize 
ſome things very prejudicial to the liberties of the nation, 
whom they repreſented. What! ſaid moſt of the Mem- 
bers among themſelves, we are threatened, that if we don't 
grant the King whatever he requires, and when he pleaſes, 
if we oppeſe his pleaſure, even when contrary to the Laws, he 


1 E ſideration. He told them likewiſe, that as to the freedom will govern without a Parliament, that is, with an unlimit- 
Fa | pi. 524, of perſons, and propriety of goods, he was willing to come ed power; he will impriſon our perſons, ſeize our - eſtates, 


| | into any expedients which ſhould be judged convenient, by 
ini way of Bill, or otherwiſe; and that the more confidence 

they ſhould ſhew in his grace and goodneſs, the more they 
ſhould prevail to obtain their deſires. | 


and conſider the iubols Kingdom as his property ! But he does 
not only threaten us, he has put his threats in execution al- 
ready, Which then is beſt, either for him to uſurp an abſo- 
lute Power againſt our will, or for us to ſuffer it, nay, ap- 


(1) This year were the following Creations. March 9, Jobn Lord Mordant was created Earl of Peterbargh. March 14, William Maynard, Baron Maynard 
of Eftaynes. Thez5th, Thomas Bellajis Baron Fauconberge. The 26th, Henry Lord Graye of Groby Earl of Stanford. June 2.3, Jebn Poxulett Baron Powlert 
of Hinten St. George. And the 29th, Robert Pierrepont Baron Pierrepont, and Viſcount Newark, Rymer's Feed. Tom XVIII. p. 983, &&. 
1 ond 31, the Commons preſented a. Petition to the King againſt Recuſants, which, together with the King's Anſwers, is to be ſeen is Ruſowweorth, 
om. I. p. 516, &c. | LS n 
(3) Sir Peter Haymas, who was ſent into the Palatinate for refuſing to lend money, opened his own caſe, Idem p. 522+ 
(4) The King thankfully received them, acknowledging it the greateſt gift that ever was given in Parliament. He added, that he liked Parliament; at the 
firſt, though, fince, he was grown to a diſtaſte of them; but now he loves them, and ſhall rejoice to meet with his People often. Jdem p. 525+ 
(5) He anſwered, I cannet deſcend te particulars, or go from that bis Majefly gave me Warrant or Power to deliver, Idem- p. 539. 
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Book XIX. 


„eit by our filence, and ſervile fears? Of the two, cer- 
pr "= 158 fel 4 leaſt ae * may come, when the 
King ſhall have occaſim for Parliaments, and then we ſhall 
be able to recover the ground we ſhali have loft. But if we 
betray the intere/l of our Country, by tamely yielding to the 
King the Power he would aſſume, our Liberty will be irre- 
coverably loft. We ſhall lay upon ourſelves and poſterity, a 
yoke which our forefathers could never bear, and be held in 
bharrence by the whole Nation. | | | 
we gain by our condeſcen jon © I hy, the King will coniinue 
the uſe of Parliaments, provided he fhall be ab alute maſter ; 
order them to give him ſuch a ſum, and by ſuch a time; for- 
ad them to examine Grievances; in a word, manage them 
entirely os he pleaſes. Thus we ſhall prevent the King's go- 
orning without a Parliament, but ſhall eſtabliſh a precedent 
-vhich will render Parliaments for ever ſlaves to the King 
and his Miniſters. 

such were the reaſonings of the greateſt part of the 
Commons, and though they did not openly ſay theſe very 
words, the Houſe ſhowed by their whole conduct, that 
theſe conſiderations were the real foundation of all their 
proceedings. For this reaſon it was, they reſolved to deſire 
an audience, in order to anſwer all his Majeſty's meſſages, 
and to preſent to him withal a petition concerning billet- 
ing of Soldiers upon the Subject. Their repreſentation to 


the King by the mouth of their Speaker, was as follows: 


Maſt gracious and dread Sovereign, 
c& Y- OUR dutiful and loyal Commons here aſſembled, 


« { were lately humble Suitors to his Majeſty for acceſs 
« to your Royal preſence ; the occaſion that moved their 
« defires herein, was a particular of importance, worth 
«« your princely conſideration ; which, as it well deſerves, 
« ſhould have been the only ſubject of my Speech at this 
© time, 

« But ſince your gracious anſwer for this acceſs, ob- 
« tained by a meſſage from your Majeſty, they have had 
« ſome cauſe to doubt, that your Majeſty is not ſo well 
« ſatisfied with the manner of their proceedings, as their 
<< hearty deſire is you ſhould be, eſpecially in that part 
« which concerns your Majeſty's preſent Supply, as if in 
« the proſecution thereof, they had of late uſed ſome ſlack- 
« gneſs or delay. | To ; 

« And becauſe no unhappineſs of theirs can parallel with 


La 


* 


that which may proceed from a miſunderſtanding in 


your Majeſty, of their clear and loyal intentions, they 


& have commanded me to attend your Majeſty, with an 


& humble and ſummary declaration of their proceedings, 
« fince this ſhort time of their fitting, which they hope 
<« will give your Majeſty abundant ſatisfaction, that never 


People did more truly defire to be endeared in the favour 


<« and gracious opinion of their Sovereign; and withal to 


let you ſee, that as you can have no where more faith- 


<« ful Counſel, ſo your great deſigns and occaſions can no 


„way be ſo ſpeedily or heartily ſupported, as in this old 


« and antient way of Parliament. 


„ For this purpoſe they humbly beſeech your Majeſty 


to take into your Royal conſideration, that although by 


% anticnt Right of Parliament, the matters there debated 
<« are to be diſpoſed in their true method and order, and 
<« that their conſtant cuſtom hath been to take into their 
« conſiderations the common grievances of the Kingdom, 
<« before they enter upon the matter of Supply; yet to 
e make a full expreſſion of that zeal and affection which 
„they bear to your Royal Majeſty, equalling at leaſt, if 
e not exceeding the beſt affections of their predeceſſors, 
<« to the beſt of your progenitors ; they have in this Aſ- 


e ſembly, contrary to the ordinary proceedings of Parlia- 


« ment, given your Majeſty's Supply precedence, before 
the common grievance of the Subject, how preſſing ſo- 


<« ever, joining with it only thoſe fundamental and vital 


< liberties of the Kingdom, which give ſubſiſtence and 


« ability to your Subjects. | 

« This was their original order and reſolution, and was 
“ grounded upon a true diſcerning, that theſe two conſi- 
« gerations could not be ſevered, but did both of them en- 
<« tirely concern your Majeſty's ſervice, conſiſting no leſs 


in enabling and encouraging the Subject, than in pro- 
<< portioning a preſent ſuiting to your Majeſty's occaſions, 


and their abilities; nay, ſo far have they been from 
c uſing any unneceſſary delays, as though, of the two, 
that of Supply were the latter propoſition amongſt them, 
the grand Committee to which both were referred, hath 
made that of your Majeſty's Supply firſt ready for con- 


A 
A 


-. 
* 


„ dcluſion. 


« And, to be ſure your Majeſty's Supply might receive 
no interruption by the other, differing from uſage and 
+ cuſtom (in caſes of this nature) ſent up of thoſe that 
concern the Subjects by parcels, ſome to your Majeſty, 
«© and ſome to the Lords, to the end your Majeſty might 
receive ſuch ſpeedy content, as ſuited with the largeſt 
« 2nd beſt extent of their firſt order. * 


No. 57. Vo 1. II. 


And after all, what ſball 


able to ſerve your Majeſty. 


25. CHARLES I. 


of our eyes, and beſides thoſe many comforts, which 
under you and your Royal progenitors, in this ſrame of 
Government, this nation hath enjoyed, the Religion we 
profeſs hoth taught us whoſe image you are; and we 
do all moſt humbly beſeech your Majeſty to belicve, 
that nothing is or can be more dear unto us, than the 
ſacred rights and prerogatives of your Crown; no per- 
fon or council can be greater lovers of you, nor be more 


thoſe fundamental Liberties which concern the freedom 
of our perſons, and propriety of goods and eſtates, i: 
an eſſential means to eſtabliſh the true glory of a Mo- 
“ narchy, | 
For rich and free Subjects, as they are beſt governed, 
ſo they are molt able to do your Majeſty ſervice eithe: 
in peace or war, which next under God hath been thc 
cauſe of the happy and famous viRories of this nation, 
beyond other Kingdoms of larger territories and greater 
number of people. 
** What information ſoever contrary to this ſhall be 
brought unto your Majeſty, can come from no other 
than ſuch, as for their own ends, under colour of a6 
vancing the Prerogative, do indeed undermine and 
weaken Royal power by impoveriſhing the Subjects. 
render this Monarchy leſs glorious, and the People leſ- 
* Having (by this that hath been ſaid) cleared our hearts 
and proceedings to your Majeſty, our truſt is, that in 
your Royal judgment we ſhall be free from the lea!! 
opinion of giving any neceſſary ſtop to our proceedings 
in the matter of your Supply, and that your Majeſty 
will be pleaſed to entertain belief of our alacrity, and 
chearfulneſs in your ſervice, and that hereafter no ſuch 
** misfortune ſhall befal us, to be miſunderſtood by your 
«« Majeſty in any thing. | . | 
We all moſt humbly beſeech your Majeſty, to receive 
no information in this or any other buſineſs from private 
relations, but to weigh and judge of our proceedings by 
* thoſe reſolutions of the Houſe that ſhall be repreſented 
from our ſelves, | 


„This, rightly and graciouſly underſtood, we are con- 


fident from the Knowledge of your goodneſs and our 
* own hearts, that the ending of this Parliament ſhall be 
much more happy than the beginning, and be to ali 
ages ſtiled the bleſſed Parliament, for making perfect 
union between the beſt King and the beſt People, that 
your Majeſty may ever delight in calling us together, 


„ wards us. | 


In this hope I return to my firſt errand, which will! 


% beſt appear by that which I ſhall humbly deſire you to 
hear, and being an humble petition from the Houſe of 


and diſtractions that have befallen your Subjects by the 
billeting of ſoldiers in private mens houſes againſt their 
« wills. . | 
% Your Royal progenitors have ever held your Subjects 
“ hearts the beſt garriſon of this Kingdom, and our hum- 
<< ble ſuit to your Majeſty is, that our faith and loyalty 
may have ſuch place in your Royal thoughts, as to reſt 
& aflured, that all your Subjects will be ready to lay down 
< their lives for the defence of your ſacred perſon, and 
<< this Kingdom, : | | 
Not going our ſelves into our countries this Eater, 


A 
A 


« we ſhould think it a great happineſs to us, as we know 
it would be a ſingular comfort and encouragement to 
„ them that ſent us hither, if we might but ſend them 


« the news of a gracious anſwer from your Majeſty in this 
« particular, which the reaſons of the petition we hope will 
© move your moſt excellent Majeſty graciouſly to vouch- 
« ſafe us.” | | | | 


The Petition concerning the billeting of Soldiers preſented to 

the King's moſt excellent Majeſty. e 
ec * all humility complaining, ſheweth unto your mo 
cc 


% now in Parliament a | 
« damental laws of this realm, every freeman hath, and o 
< right ought to have, a full and abſolute propriety in his 
& goods and eftate, and that therefore the billeting and 
<« placing the ſoldiers in the houſe of any ſuch freeman a- 
&« gainſt his will, is directly contrary to the ſaid laws, un- 
ec der Which we and our anceſtors have been ſo long and 
« happily governed; yet in apparent violation of the ſaid 


c antient and undoubted right of all your Majeſty's loyal 


4e gubjects of this your Kingdom in general, and to the 


cc grievous and infupportable vexation and detriment of 


„ many counties and perſons in particular, a new and al- 
« moſt unheard of way hath been invented and put in 
« practice, to lay ſoldiers upon them, ſcattered in com- 


6 2 here and there, even in the heart and bowels . 
Ig, e 


X X 


*© Sir, you are the breath of our noſtrils, and the light 1628. 


truly careſul to maintain them; and the preſerving of 


and we in the comforts of your gracious favour to- 


Commons, for redreſſing of thoſe many inconveniencies 


. Petition con- i 
. Ho EY Corning the ” 
excellent Majeſty our loyal and dutiſul Commons 7 ef 1 
embled, that whereas by the fun- SH t e 
Ruthworth, | 
3 p.542 
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« this Kingdom; and to compel many of your Majeſty's 


Subjects to receive and lodge them in their own houſes, 
& and both themſelves and others to contribute towards 
© the maintenance of them, to the exceeding great diſ- 
< ſervice of your Majeſty, the general terror of all, and 
ce utter undoing of many of your people, inſomuch as we 
© cannot ſufficiently recount, nor in any way proportion- 
cc able to the lively ſenſe that we have of our miſeries 
ec herein, are we able to repreſent unto your Majeſty, the 
« jnnumerous miſchiefs and moſt grievous vexations that 
de by this means alone we do now ſuffer, whereof we will 
&« not preſume to trouble your ſacred ears with particular 
ce inſtances ; only, moſt gracious Sovereign, we beg leave 
to offer to your moſt gracious view, a compaſſionate con- 
ce ſideration of a view of them in particular. 


« 1, The ſervice of Almighty God is hereby greatly 


tc hindered, the People in many places not daring to repair 


c to the Church, leaſt in the mean time the ſoldiers ſhould 
de rifle their houſes. | | 

2. The antient and good government of the coun- 
ce try is hereby neglected, and almoſt contemned. : 

« z. Your Officers of Juſtice in performance of their 
« duties have been reſiſted and endangered. 

« 4, The rents and revenues of your gentry greatly 
<« and generally diminiſhed ; farmers to ſecure themſelves 
cc from the ſoldiers inſolence, being by the clamour of ſolli- 
citation of their fearful and injured wives and children, 
« enforced to give up their wonted dwellings, and to re- 
c tire themſelves into places of more ſecure habitation, 

« -, Husbandmen, that are as it were the hands of the 
t country, corrupted by ill example of the ſoldiers, and 
„ encouraged to idle life, give over work, and rather ſeek 


to live idly at another man's charges, than by their own 


© Tabours. | 

6. Tradeſmen and artificers almoſt diſcouraged, and 
<< being inforced to leave their trades, and to employ their 
cc time in preſerving themſelves and their families from 
6 cruelty. | | | | 

«© 7, Markets unfrequented, and our ways grown fo 
dangerous, that the people dare not paſs to and fro upon 
« their uſual occaſions. | by 
« 8, Frequent robberies, aſſaults, batteries, burglaries, 
rapes, rapines, murders, barbarous cmelties, and other 
< moſt abominable vices and outrages, are generally com- 
plaincd of from all parts, where theſe companies have 
been and had their abode, few of which inſolences have 
been ſo much as queſtioned, and fewer according to their 
«© demerit puniſhed. _ 2 „ 

«© Theſe, and many other lamentable effects (moſt dread 
© and dear Sovereign) have by the billeting of ſoldiers al- 
ready fallen upon us your loyal Subjects, tending no leſs 
<« to the diſſervice of your Majeſty, than to their impo- 
<< yeriſhing and deſtruction, ſo that thereby they are ex- 
<« ceedingly diſabled to yield to your Majeſty thoſe Sup- 
* plies for your urgent occaſions, which they heartily de- 
« fire ; and yet they are further perplexed with apprehen- 
« ſion of more approaching danger, one in regard of your 
£ Subjects at home, the other of enemies from abroad, in 
cc both which reſpects it ſeems to threaten no ſmall cala- 
<< mity to the meaner ſort of your people, being ex- 
© ceeding poor, whereof in many places are great multi- 
<« tudes, and therefore in times of more ſettled and moſt 
« conſtant adminiftration of juſtice, not eafily ruled, are 


<< moſt apt upon this occaſion to caſt off the reins of 
Government, and by joining themſelves with thoſe diſ- 
ordered ſoldiers, are very like to fall into mutiny and 
<< rebellion ; which in faithful diſcharge of our duties we 


La) 


& 


« cannot forbear moſt humbly to preſent to your high 
« and excellent wiſdom, being preſſed with probable fears 


<< that ſome ſuch miſchief will ſhortly enſue, if an effec- 
\ << tual and ſpeedy courſe be not taken to remove out of 


<c the land, or otherwiſe to disband, thoſe unruly com- 
6 panies. | | 1 | 
„ For the ſecond, we do moſt humbly beſeech your 


40 Majeſty to take into your Princely conſideration, that 


«<< many of thoſe companies, beſides their diſſolute diſpoſi- 
cc tions and carriages, are ſuch as do openly profeſs them- 
<<. ſelves Papiſts, and therefore to be ſuſpected, that if oc- 
6 caſion ſerve, they will rather adhere to a foreign enemy 
c of that Religion, than to your Majeſty, their liege Lord 
« and Sovereign, eſpecially ſome of their captains and 
« commanders, being as popiſhly affected as themſelves, 
and having ſerved in the wars on the part of the King 
of Spain, and Arch-ducheſs againſt your Majeſty's al- 
lies; which of what pernicious conſequence it may 
< prove, and how prejudicial to the ſafety of your King- 
* dom, we leave to your Majeſty's high and princely 
« wiſdom, | 5 | 1 

And now upon theſe, and many more which might 


| Right, Ruſowerth, Tom. 1. p. 545+ 


vances redreſſed. 
this motive, and took advantage of the Commons uſing 


the King could not miſtake. 


and your liberties to our enemies. | 


« To be ſhort, go on ſpeedily with your buſineſs, 


of ENGLAND. Vol. Il, 


„be alledged, moſt weighty and important reaſons 

grounded on the maintenance of the worſhip and ſervice 
of Almighty God, the continuance and advancement of 
< your Majeſty's high honour and profit, the preſerva- 


tion of the antient and undoubted liberties of your peo- 
% ple, and therein of juſtice, induſtry, valour, which 
cc 


nearly concern the glory and happineſs of your Ma- 
«« jeſty and all your Subjects, and the preventing of ca- 
„ lamity and ruin both of Church and Commonwealth: 
We your Majeſty's moſt humble and loyal Sub- 
6 jects, the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes of 
«© your Hbuſe of Commons, in the name of all 
„ the Commonalty of your Kingdom, who arg 
upon this occaſion moſt miſerably diſconſolate 
and aftlicted, proſtrate at the throne of your grace 
and juſtice, do moſt ardently beg a preſent re- 
move of this inſupportable burden, and that your 
Majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to ſecure us 
from the like preſſure in the time to come.” 


cc 
s CC 


The manner in which the King and Commons tranſ. Remart , 
There was nothing but the bebavi. 


our of the 


acted together is very pleaſant. 


evaſion and artifice on both ſides, They expreſſed not 


their real thoughts, when they ſpoke to each other, and Commny, 


yet, underſtood one another perfectly, though they made 
as if they did not. The Commons knew, that the reaſons 
to juſtiſy the delay of Supply, alledged in their repreſen- 
tation, were not valid, and that the King was perſwaded 
of the ſame. But they thought he would ſeem to be 


ſatisfied with them, in order not to oblige them to tell 


him to his face they could not rely on his promiſes, and 
conſidered this delay as the only way to have their grie- 
The King feigned to be ignorant of 


obſcure inſinuations, inſtead of tpeaking plainly. On the 
other hand, tho' the King had no deſign to redreſs Grievan- 


ces, he would however have it thought, he intended it as 


ſoon as the affair of Supply was diſpatched, 


The Com- 


mons on their part, feizning not to know his intention, 


had a mind to make believe, that the delay of oupply pro- 
ceeded from quite another cauſe, though they were ſure, 


think himſelf obliged to uſe the ſame ceremony with the 
Commons, as they ought to uſe with him, he talked to 
them in a higher tone, knowing, they would not withoit 
neceflity, be induced to ſpeak more clearly, To their re- 
preſentation therefore he made this reply. 1 


Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen, 


cc 


pect a reply, for J intended it to haſten you: 
J told you at your firſt meeting, this time was not to 


cc putes, which it J had a delire to entertain, Mr. Speaker's 
„ preamble might have given me ground enough: The 
queſtion is not now what liberty you have in diſpoſing 
of matters handled in your Houſe, but rather at this 
« time what is fit to be done. | | 


„ eſchewing diſputations, and fall to your important buſi- 
% neſs. You make a proteſtation of your affection and 


% zeal to my Prerogative, grounded upon ſuch good and 
5 juſt reaſons, that I muſt believe you: But I look that 
« you uſe me with the like charity, to believe what J 
have declared more than once, ſince your meeting with 
us, that I am as forward as you for the neceſſary pre- 
4 ſervation of your true Liberties. Let us not ſpend ſo 
* much time in this, that may hazard both my prerogative 


without any more apologies, for time calls faſt on you, 


* which will neither ſtay for you nor me: Wherefore 


it is my duty to haſten, as knowing the neceſſity of it, 
and yours te give credit to what I ſay, as to him that 
5 fits at the helm. | | 


For what concerns your petition, I ſhall make anſwer 


c in a convenient time.” | / 

The Commons, as I ſaid, meant to reap ſome advan- 
tage by the five ſubſidies, they were willing to grant the 
King; and this was a neceſſary condition, which they con- 
tinually infinuated, though they avoided uſing that expreſ- 
ſion (1). To this end, they had prepared a Petition to 
be preſented to the King in the name of both Houſes, to 
which they deſired the concurrence of the Lords. This 
Petition was termed the Petition of Right, becauſe it was 
pretended not to deſire of the King any grace or favour, 
but only the maintenance of the liberties of the Subject. 
For this reaſon it was to be ſolemnly preſented to the King 


on his Throne by way of Bill, and the King was to re- 


ply to it in a parliamentary manner. A draught-of it had 


(x) From the 21 to the 25th of April, in a grand Committee, they ſpent moſt of their time in debate about martial Law, and about the Petition o 


6 


been 


But as the King did not 


60 HEN I ſent you my laſt meſſage, I did not ex- Tt King's 
Ruſhworth, 
be ſpent in words, and I am ſure it is leſs fit for dif- 


© Wherefore I hope you will follow my example, in 


1629 


King and 


Reply. 


T. I. p. 643. 


Project of 
the Petition 
of Rigbt to 
be preſented 
to the King 
by both 
Houſes. 
Ruthworth, 
T. 1. p+ 54.5% 
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628. been ſent to the Lords for their concurrence (1), The 
a ed at it. He was deſirous to avoid receiv- 
the King King was alarmed at it. . _—_ 
ria to bin- jng ſuch a Petition, which too plainly eſtabliſned the rights 
4 ite of the people, becauſe he ſaw, if he rejected it, he ſhould 
loſe the five Subſidies, the Bill not being yet paſſed. On 
the other hand, in granting the contents of the Petition, 
he himſelf tied up his hands for the future, and conſeſſed 
withal, that the acts of authority he had hitherto exerciſed, 
were contrary to law, Into this ſtreight preciſely it was 
that the Commons meant to draw him by the Petition of 
Right. Wherefore he omitted nothing in his power to di- 
vert this blow. As he had a great influence in the Upper 
Houſe, he ſo managed, that the Lords, by pretending to 
agree with the Commons upon the ſubſtance of the Peti- 
tion, moved the praying his Majeſty to make the follow- 
ing declarations. 
Propoſitions ( x, That the good old law called Magna Charta, 
_ we « and the ſix Statutes, conceived to be declarations and 
ing the Peti- « explanations of that law, do till ſtand in force to all 
tim of Right cc intents and purpoſes. | 
3 « 2, That his Majeſty would be pleaſed graciouſly to 
1 e declare, That according to Magna Charta, and the 
p. 2322 ( Statutes afore- named, as alſo according to the moſt an- 
tient cuſtoms and laws of this land, every free Subject 
ce of this Realm hath a fundamental propriety in his goods, 
ec and a fundamental liberty of his perſon. 

« 3, That his Majeſty would he graciouſly pleaſed to 
ce declare, that it is his royal pleaſure to ratify and confirm 
ce unto all and every his loyal and faithful Subjects, all their 
<« antient, ſeveral, juſt liberties, privileges, and rights, in 
gas ample and beneficial manner, to all intents and pur- 
e poſes, as their anceſtors did enjoy the ſame under the 
« beſt of his moſt noble progenitors. | 

« 4, That his Majeſty would be further pleaſed graci- 
<« ouſly to declare, for the good content of his loyal Sub- 
« jects, and for the ſecuring them from future fear, 
« That in all caſes within the cognizances of the com- 
© mon law, concerning the liberties of the ſubject, his 
« Majeity would proceed according to the common law 
cc of this land, and according to the laws eſtabliſhed in 
« the Kingdom, and in no other manner or wiſe, 

« 5, As touching his Majeſty's royal prerogative, in- 
de trinſical to his Sovereignty, and betruſted him withal 

„ from God, ad communem totius populi ſalutem, & non 
&« ad deſtruftionem, That his Majeſty would reſolve, not 
« to uſe or divert the ſame, to the prejudice of any his 
<« his loyal people in the propriety of their goods, or liber- 
« ty of their perſons: And in caſe for the ſecurity of his 
„ Majeſty's royal perſon, the common ſafety of his people, 
c or the peaceable government of this Kingdom, his Ma- 
<« jeſty ſhall find juſt cauſe, for reaſon of State, to im- 
ce priſon or reſtrain any man's perſon, his Majeſty would 
c praciouſly declare, That within a convenient time he 


* 


c ſhall, and will expreſs the cauſe of the commitment or 


« reſtraint, either general or ſpecial; and upon a cauſe ſo 
« expreſſed, will leave him immediately to be tried accord- 
ing to the common juſtice of the Kingdom.“ 

Reſged ly But the Commons avoided this ſnare, plainly perceiving 
ebe Commons, it was only an artifice to evade the Petition of Right, which 


1.4 80 would become as uſeleſs, after theſe declarations. Indeed, 
Annals, there was a great difference, as we ſhall ſee preſently, be- 


tween theſe declarations, and what was required in the Pe- 
tition. The declarations were all expreſſed in general 
terms, which gave the King room to cavil upon the perfor- 


mance of each article, as he had done in the affair of the loans, 


and the impriſonment of thoſe that refuſed to comply. In 
thoſe caſes, the King did not pretend to act contrary to 
the laws, but rather thought himſelf authorized by the 


law; and the Judges of the Realm had countenanced his 


pretenſions. But the Petition of Right was more full and 
expreſs, and leſt but little room for Cavils. On the other 
hand the difference was not leſs, between the direct and 
parliamentary reply demanded by the Commons, and the 
bare and general declarations which were not capable of 
contenting the people. So, the Commons entirely rejected 
the propoſition of the Lords, PE OR 
The King T he King not ſucceeding in his deſign, by means of the 
28 FR Upper- Houſe, tried to fatisfy the Commons, by making 
7 White. them, of his own accord, the ſame offers the Lords had ſeemed 
hall. only to deſire of him. To that purpoſe, having ſent for 
Abril 23. hoth Houſes to J/bitchall, the Lord- Keeper, in his pre- 
ſence, ſpoke to them in the following manner: ; 


My Lords, and ye the Knights, Citizens and Burgeſſes of the 
5 Houſe of Commons, 
The Lord cc 


2 E cannot but remember the great and important 
Spock 5 affairs, concerning the ſaſety both of State and Re- 


67% Houſes. “ ligion, declared firſt from his Majeſty's own mouth, to 


N ebe the cauſes of the aſſembling of this Parliament; the 
Annals. | 
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cc ſenſe whereof, as it doth daily increaſe with his Ma- 1628 
« jeſty, ſo it ought to do, and his Majeſty doubts not but : 
< it doth ſo with you, ſince the danger increaſeth every 
« day, both by effluxion of time, and preparations of tlie 
© enemy. 

“Let his Majeſty doth well weigh, that this expence 
« of time hath been occaſioned by the debate which hath 
<« ariſen in both Houſes, touching the liberty of the ſub- 
« ject; in which, as his Majeſty takes in good part the 
„ purpoſe and intent of the Houſes, fo clearly and fre. 
% quently proſeſſed, that they would not diminiſh or ble- 
« miſh his juſt prerogative ; fo he preſumes that ye will all 
“ confeſs it a point of extraordinary grace and juſtice in 
him, to ſuffer it to reſt ſo long in diſpute without in- 
5 terruption : But now his Majeſty confidering the length 
of time which it hath taken, and fearing nothing ſo 
« much as any future loſs of that, whereof every hour 
and minute is fo precious; and foreſeeing that the ordi- 
e nary way of debate, though never ſo carefully husband- 
ed, in regard of the form of both Houſes, neceſſarilv 
« takes more time than the affairs of Chriſtendom can 
<«c permit; his Majeſty out of great princely care, hath 
„thought of this expedient to ſhorten the buſineſs, by de- 
« claring the clearneſs of his own heart and intention: 
And therefore hath commanded me to let you know, 
% That. he holdeth the Statute of Magna Charta, and the 
c other ſix Statutes inſiſted upon for the Subje@s liberty, to 
be all in force, and aſſures you, that he will maintain all 
His Subjects in the uſi freedom of their perſons, and ſaſe- 
ty of their ęſtates; and that he will govern according 15 
&« the laws and ſtatutes of this Realm; and that ye hall 
« find as much ſecurity in his Majeſty's royal word and 
00 23 as in the ſtrength of any law ye can make ; /o 
«© that hereafter ye ſhall never have cauſe to complain. The 


&« concluſion is, That his Majeſty prayeth God, who 


© hath hitherto bleſſed this Kingdom, and put into his 


„ heart to come to you this day, to make the ſucceſs 
thereof happy both to King and people: And therefore 
he deres that no doubt or diſtruſt may poſſeſs any man 
but that ye will all proceed unanimouſly to the buiineſs,” | 
The Commons avoided this ſnare, as the former, and 4% ng 
firmly adhered to the Petition of Right. A'few days aſter H 
Secretary Coke brings then a freſh meſſage from the King, 10 . 
to know whether the Houſe will reſt on his royal word, Rulwerh, 
declared to them by the Lord-Keeper ; which it they do, I. I. p.583. 
he aſſures them, it ſhall be royally performed. „ 
This meſſage occaſioned great debates (2), becauſe Coe 
and the reſt of the Court- party uſed their utmoſt endea- 
vours, to perſwade the Houſe to what the King propoſed. 
that is to lay aſide the Petition of Right, and reſt upon his 
Majeſty's promiſe. Sir Thomas Ientworth conciuded the 
debate, ſaying, That never Houſe of Parliament truſted 
more in the goodneſs of their King, for their own private, 
than the preſent, but we are ambitious that his Majeſt\'s grod- 
neſs may remain to poſterity, and we are accountable to a 
publick truſt : And therefore ſeeing there hath been a publick 
violation of the Laws by his Miniſters, nothing will ſatisfy 
him but a publick amends ; and our defire to windicate the | 
Subjects Right by Bill, are no more than are laid down in 
former Laws with ſome modeſt proviſion for inſtruction, per- 
formance and execution. This ſo well agreed with the ſenſe 
of the Houſe, that they made it the ſubject of a meſſage to 
be delivered by tbe Speaker, to his Majeſty. | 
Amidſt thoſe deliberations, another meſſage was delivered tb, 
from his Majeſty by Secretary Coke, to this effect: That Meyage 
« howſoever we proceed in this buſineſs we have in hand, I bee 
e which his Majeſty will not doubt, but to be according to Raſbworth, 
e qur conſtant profeſſion, and fo as he may have cauſe to T. I. p.554. 
« give us thanks; yet his reſolution is, that both his royal nals. 
care, and hearty and tender affection towards all his loving 
« Subjects, ſhall appear to the whole Kingdom, and all the 
« world, that he will govern us according to the Jaws and 
& cuſtoms of this Realm; that he will maintain us in the 
<< liberties of our perſons, and properties of our goods, ſo 
« as we may enjoy as much happineſs as our forefathers in 
e their beſt times; and that he will rectify what hath 
“ been, or may be found amiſs amongſt us, ſo that here- 
« after there may be no juſt cauſe to complain. Wherein, 
« as his Majeſty will rank himſelf amongſt the beſt of 
« Kings, and ſhow he hath no intention to invade or im- 
<« peach our jawful liberties, or right; ſo he will have us to 
„ match ourſelves with the beſt Subjects, not by incroach- 
ing upon that Sovereignty or Prerogative, which God 
& hath put into his hands for our good, but by containing 
& ourſelves within the bounds and laws of our forefathers, 
e without reſtraining them, or enlarging them by NEW CX- 
“e planations, interpretations expoſitions, or additions in 
« any fort, which, he telleth us, he will not give way 
e unto, | 


(1) The King's Serjeant Aſplæy faid in his diſcourſe, that the Propoſitions made by the Commons tended rather to Anarchy than Monarchy, and that they muſt 


al ao the King to govern by As of State. For which the Lords committed him, and he recanted. Ru th, Tom. 1, p. 545+ Whitekch, p. 10. 


(3) During the Deba tes ſome ſaid, That the King's word was to be taken in a parliameatary way. I bitelocb, ps 0. 
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«© That the weight of the affairs of the Kingdom and 
Chriſtendom do preſs him more and more, and that the 
time is now grown to that point of maturity, that it 
cannot endure long debate or delay; ſo as this Seſſion of 
Parliament mutt continue no longer than Tueſday come 
ſevennight at the furtheſt : In which time his Majeſty, 
for his part, will be ready to perform what he promiſed ; 
and if the Houſe be not as ready to do that is fit for 
themſelves, it ſhall be their own faults, 

« And upon aſſurance of our good diſpatch and corref- 
pondence, his Majeſty declareth, that his royal intention 
is to have another ſeſſion of Parliament at Michaelmaſs 
next, for the perſecting of ſuch things as cannot now 
be done.” 


Vol. II. 


„ wiſhed for end: whereas by the contrary, if you ſeek 
«© to tie your King by new, and indeed impoſſible 
bonds, you muſt be accountable to God and the Coun. 
e try for the ill ſucceſs of this meeting. His Majeſty hath 
cc given his royal word, that ye ſhall have no Cauſe ty 
complain hereafter ; leſs than which hath been enou h 
< to reconcile great Princes, and therefore ought — 
<< more to prevail between a King and his Subjects, 

« Laſtly, I am commanded to tell you, that his Ma- 
« jeſty's pleaſure is, that without further replies or meſſa- 
<< ges, or other unneceſlary delays, ye do what ye mean 
to do ſpeedily, remembring the laſt meſſage that Secre- 
« tary Coke brought you in point of time; his Majeſt 
„ always intending to perform hw promiſe to his power,” 


1628, 


10 


oc ge, All this was not able to divert the Commons from their To this anſwer the King preſently after adds the follow. 4 Meera 
27325 1 purpoſe of turning the Petition of Right into an Act of ing meſſage, brought by Secretary Coke, to preſs the Houſe the 
Pius Parliament. The threat of putting an end to the Seſſion to rely on the King's word, notwithſtanding the intimation 1127 6 
7 5 frightened them not, the King having gone too far to re- of his good pleaſure for a Bill. That he had rather Ruſhacntb. 
Rohr, cede. The only point was to know, whether he would “ follow others, than begin to enter into this buſineſs; £557 
T. L p.555. grant by Bill, what he was willing to grant any other © loſs of time hath been the greateſt complaint ; the mat-. 

way; and he could not break with the Parliament on that “ ter fallen now into confederation, is what way to take, 


account, without forfeiting entirely the love of his People, whether to rely on his Majeſty's word, or on a bill - 
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ask, and for a gracious and juſt King to grant 


and loſing the five Subſidies, So the Commons would not 
mifs this opportunity of firmly eſtabliſhing the Rights 
of the Subjects. 
King, in the name of the Commons, having firſt thanked 
him for his gracious aſſurance, that he would govern ac- 
cording to the Laws, and told him, that the Commons 
greateſt confidence was in his goodneſs, | 


Here follows what the Speaker ſaid to the 


0 True it is, they cannot but remember the 
publick truſt, for which they are accountable to pre- 
ſent and future times; and their deſires are, that your 
Majeſty's goodneſs might, in fruit and memory, be the 
bleffing and joy of poſterity. | | 

„They ſay alſo, that of late there hath been publick 
violation of the Laws, and the Subjects Liberties, by 
ſome of your Majeſty's Miniſters, and thence conceive, 
that no leſs than a publick remedy will raiſe the dejected 


hearts of your loving Subjects, to a chearful Supply of 


your Majeſty, or make them receive content in the 
proceedings of this Houſe, „ 
% From thoſe conſiderations, they moſt humbly beg 


your Majeſty's leave, to lay hold of that gracious offer 
of yours, which gave them aſlurance, that if they 


thought fit to ſecure themſelves in their Rights and Li- 
bertics, by way of Bill, or otherwiſe, ſo it might be 
provided with due reſpect to God's honour, and the 


publick good, you would be graciouſly pleaſed to give 


way unto it. Far from their intentions it is, any way 
to incroach upon your Sovereignty or Prerogative ; nor 
have they the leaſt thought of ſtretching or enlarging the 
former Laws in any fort, by any new interpretations or 
additions; the bounds of their deſires extend no far- 


ther, than to ſome neceſſary explanation of that which 


is truly comprehended within the juſt ſenſe and meaning 
of thofe Laws, with ſome moderate proviſion for exe- 
cution and performance, as in times paſt upon like oc- 
caſion hath been uſed. | | 

„* The way how to accompliſh theſe their humble de- 
fires, is now in ſerious contideration with them, where- 


in they humbly aſſure your Majeſty, they will neither 


loſe time, nor feek any thing of your Majeſty, but that 


they hope may be fit for dutiful and loyal Subjects to 


His Majeſty's anſwer was delivered by the Lord Keeper, 
follows : „„ Y 


0 Mr. Speaker, and you Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons. 


N IS Majeſty hath commanded me to tell you, that 
he expected an anſwer by your actions, and not 
delay by your diſcourſe: Ye acknowledge this truſt and 
confidence in your proceedings, but his Majeſty ſees not 
how you requite him, by your confidence of his word 
and actions: For what need explanations, if ye doubted 


ons, explanations, and interpretations, 


If we will conſider the advantage we have in taking his 
«© Majeſty's word, it will be of the largeſt extent, and we 
< ſhall chuſe That that hath moſt aſſurance ; an A cr 
Parliament is by the conſent of the King and Parlia- 
* ment; but this aſſurance by word, is, that he will 9. 
« vern us by the Laws; the King promiſes that, and 
c alſo, that they ſhall be ſo executed, that we ſhall enjoy 
as much freedom as ever : This contains many Laws, 
«© and a grant of all good Laws; nay, it contains a con- 
« firmation of thoſe very Laws, aſſurance, which binds 
the King further than the Law can: Firſt, it binds his 
<« affection, which is the greateſt bond between King and 
Subject, and that binds his judgment alſo, nay, his ho- 
“% nour, and that not at home, but abroad; the Royal 
« word of a King, is the ground of all Treaty; nay, it 
© binds his conſcience : This confirmation between both 
«© Houſes, is in nature of a vow ; for my part, I think it 
“is the greateſt advantage to rely on his Majeſty's word, 
« He further added, this debate was fitter to be done 


* 


* 


ec before the Houſe, and not before the Committee, and 
that it was a new courſe to go to a Committee of the 


whole Houſe (1). 


This anſwer and meſſage clearly ſhow, how much the Remart en 
the King's 
Anſwer, 


King dreaded the Petition of Right, which was preparing 
for him. He juſtly ſuppoſed, it would contain not only 
the ſubſtance of Magna Charta, and the fix Statutes, but 
alſo explanations which would prevent all cavils concerning 
the true meaning of theſe Laws, which was what he 
would have avoided to approve, for fear of tying up his 
hands. The Great Charter and the fix Statutes had long 
been in force; but that had not prevented his exacting 


money from his Subjects by way of loan, and impriſoned 


ſuch as refuſed to comply. He was fo far from owning, 


he had acted contrary to the Laws, that he had cauſed 


his proceedings to be approved by the Judges of the Realm, 
In offering therefore to confirm Magna Charta by a Bill, 
he left things in their preſent ſtate, and the people would 
have reaped no benefit from the new Bill, This is what 
the Lord Keeper could not forbear intimating, when he 
ſaid, he did not ſee any occaſion for a new Law to con- 
firm- an old, By that he would have inſinuated, that the 
old Law was not infringed, and therefore the King was 
very willing to confirm it, provided there were no additi- 
But nothing was 
more apt to ſhow the Commons the neceſſity of theſe ex- 


planations, than the King's endeavours to avoid them. His 


extreme deſire, that his word ſhould be relied on, was a 
very ſtrong reaſon to ſecure the liberties of the Subject, by 
ſomething more binding. It is true indeed, the words of 
Princes are capable of reconciling them, when at variance ; 


but this ſuppoſes a mutual confidence, without which the 


bare word cannot beget a perfect reconciliation, Now 


1 « not the performance of the true meaning? For expla- the point was to know, whether the King's word might 
165 4% nations will hazard an incroachment upon his preroga- ſaſely be taken, which the Commons did not believe, tho 
hill | cc tive. And it may well be ſaid, what need a new law they durſt not openly declare it. Beſides, their having 
Il « to confirm an old, if you repoſe confidence in the de- been told, that the King's promife to govern according to 
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claration his Majeſty made by me to both Houſes ? And 


our ſelves acknowledge, that your greateſt truſt and 
confidence mult be in his Majeſty's grace and goodneſs, 
without which nothing ye can frame will be of ſafety, 
or avail to you : Yet, to ſhow clearly the fincerity of 
his Majeſty's intentions, he 1s content that a Bill be 


Law, was a greater ſecurity than the Laws themſelves, 
was a plain indication, that the King did not think it im- 
practicable to evade the Law. 
a freſh argument for binding the King by a more. expreſs 
and poſitive Law than thoſe hitherto enated. _ | 

We may further obſerve, that tis very ſurpriſing, the 


[ 
i 
ls d dehawn for a confirmation of Magna Charta, and the Secretary, in the concluſion of the meſſage, ſhould teach 
4 « other fix Statutes, inſiſted upon for the Subjects liberties, the Commons how this matter ought to be debated in the 
We « if ye {hall chuſe that as the beſt way, but ſo as it may Houſe, inſinuating, that to go to a Committee of the 
1035 | « be without additions, paraphraſes, or explanations. whole Houſe was a new courſe. For the better under- 
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« "Thus if you pleaſe you may be ſecured from your 
needleſs fears, and this Parliament 1aay have a happy 


(1) Rapin has conſyunded this Anſwer and Meſſage, as if delivered at the ame time by the Lord Keeper, See Ruſpwarth, Tom. I. p. 557+ 


1 ; 


ſtanding the deſign of this inſinuation, the Reader muſt 


know, that before the Houſe a Member cannot ſpeak hut 


Hence therefore they drew 


» W 2 


e 


Sal ladies le- affair of the Sublidies, 
fore the Bill 


Book XIX. 


once upon the ſame point, and having aſſerted his opi- 
nion, is not allowed to anſwer or reply. But wheh the 
Houſe is turned into a Committee, there is greater free- 
dom. Every one may argue, anſwer, reply, as he thinks 
fit. By this means the points in debate are fully cleared, 
ſo that 'tis eaſy for each to form his opinion upon the 
arguments, anſwers, and replies he has heard. It ſeems 
therefore, by what the Secretary inſinuated to the Com- 
mons, the King feared all explanations that might ariſe 

from this way of debating. But they did not think pro- 
per to receive his inſtructions, or alter their uſual me- 
thod (1). The Houſe therefore was turned into a Com- 
mittee, to take into conſideration, all that could be ſaid 
for or againſt what the King deſired. The general ſenſe 
of the Houſe was expreſſed as follows, by one of the 
Members, with whom the majority agreed. 

Was it ever knawn (ſaid he) that general words were a 
ſufficient ſatisfattion to particular Grievances ® Was ever a 
verbal declaration of the King, Verbum Regni? When Grie- 
vances be, the Parliament is to redreſs them, Did ever Par- 

liament rely on meſſages © They put up Petitions of their 
Grievances, and the King never anſwered them The King's 
anſwer is very gracious ; but what is the law of the Realm? 
that is the queſtion. I put no diffidence in his Majgſiy, the 
King muſt ſpeak by a record, and in particulars, and not in 
eneral, Did you ever know the King's meſſage come into a 
bill of Subſidies © All ſucceeding Kings wil ſay, Ye muſt 
truſt me as well as ye did my predeceſſors, and truſt my 
meſſages 3 but meſſages of love never came into a Parliament, 


Let us put up @ petition of Right: Not that I diſtruſt the 


King, but that I cannot take his truſt, but in a Parliamen- 
tary way. 


As the Commons had reſolved, that Supply and Grie- 


\ 


fix the tine vances ſhould go hand in hand, the Petition of Right was 


no ſooner ready, but they made a farther progreſs in the 
ordering that the two firſt ſhould 
be paid the 10th of July, one more the 12th of Oclober, 
another the 2oth of December, and the laſt the 1ſt of 

arch. This was done to take from the King all pre- 
tence of complaining, that the affair of Supply was neg- 
lected; but this did not ſatisfy him. He wiſhed the Sub- 
ſidy-bill to be drawn and paſſed, before the Petition of 
Right was preſented to him, which the Commons were 
fully reſolved not to do, being perſuaded, that as ſoon as 
the Subſidy-bill ſhould be paſſed, the Parliament would be 
prorogued or diflolved. So, that ſame day, they ſent the 
Petition of Right to the Lords for their concurrence (2), 
But, before it was obtained, the Commons faw themſelves 
obliged to ſuſtain two freſh attacks, one from the King, the 
other from the Houſe of Lords, where the Court-party 
was very ſtrong. | = 8 

The Lords being employed in examining the Petition 


of Right, deſired a conference with the Commons, where 


the Lord Keeper ſaid, he had propoſed to the Houſe ſome 
alterations in the Petition, to render it leſs harſh, and 
more agreeable to his Majeſty, to the end, what was de- 
fired might be the more readily obtained. That whilſt 
the Lords were debating upon the commitments, they re- 
ceived a Letter from his Majeſty, which they deſired to 
communicate to the Commons; and it was read to them 
accordingly, . 


To the Right Truſly and Right Moll. beloved, the Lords Spi- 
ritual and Temporal, of the Higher- Houſe of Parliament. 


Carolus Rex, 


5 V E being deſirous of nothing more than the ad- 
185 vancement of the peace and proſperity of our 
People, have given leave to free debate upon the higheſt 
points of our Prerogative Royal, which in the time of 
our predeceſſors, Kings and Queens of this Realm, were 
ever reſtrained as matters that they would not have diſ- 
* cuſſed; and in other things we have been willing ſo far 
to deſcend to the deſires of our good- Subjects, as might 
fully ſatisfy all moderate minds, and free them from all 
juſt fears and jealouſies, which thoſe meſſages we have 
hitherto ſent into the Commons Houſe, will well de- 
monſtrate unto the world; yet we find it ſtill infiſted 
upon, that in no caſe whatſoever, ſhould it never ſo 
nearly concern matters of State or Government, we, 
or our Privy-Council, have no power to commit any 
man without the cauſe ſhewed ; whereas it often hap- 
pens, that ſhould the cauſe be ſhewed, the ſervice itſelf 
would thereby be deſtroyed and defeated, and the cauſe 
* alledged muſt be ſuch as may be determined by our 
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* Judges of our Courts of JY«/minfer, in a legal and or- 1628. 
* dinary way of juſtice ; whereas the cauſes may be ſuch, 
as thoſe Judges have not capacity of judicature, nor 
rules of Law to direct and guide their judgment in caſes 
of that tranſcendent nature; which happening ſo often, 
the very incroaching on that conſtant rule of Govern- 
ment, for ſo many ages within this Kingdom practiſed, 
would ſoon diflolve the very foundation and frame of 
our Monarchy, Wherefore as to our Commons, we 
made fair propoſitions, which might equally preferve 
„the juſt Liberty of the Subject: So, my 14. we 
have thought good to let you know, that without the 
overthrow of Sovereignty, we cannot ſuffer this power 
to be impeached ; notwithſtanding, to clear our con- 
ſcience and juſt intentions, this we publiſh, that it is not 
in our heart, nor will we ever extend our Royal Power, 
*© lent unto us from God, beyond the juſt rule of mode- 
ration, in any thing which ſhall be contrary to our 
Laws and Cuſtoms, wherein the ſafety of our People 
ſhall be our only aim. And we do hereby declare our 
Royal pleaſure and reſolution to be, which, God wil- 
ling, we ſhall ever conſtantly continue and maintain, 
that neither we nor our Privy-Council ſhall, or will, 
at any time hereafter, commit, or command to priſon, 
or otherwiſe reſtrain the perſon of any, for not lending 
Money to us, nor for any juſt cauſe, which in our con- 
ſcience doth not concern the publick good and ſafety of 
us and our People, we will not be drawn to pretend any 
cauſe, wherein our judgment and conſcience is not ſatis- 
fied with ; baſe thoughts, we hope, no man can ima- 
gine will fall into our Royal breaſt; and that in all 
s caſes of this nature, which ſhall hereafter happen, we 
* ſhall, upon the humble petition of the party, or addreſs 
of our Judges unto us, readily and really expreſs the 
true cauſe of their commitment or reſtraint, ſo ſoon as 
with conveniency and ſafety the ſame is fit to be diſ- 
cloſed and expreſſed; and that in all cauſes criminal, 
of ordinary juriſdiction, our Judges ſhall proceed to the 
_ deliverance or bailment of the priſoner, according to the 
known and ordinary rules of the laws of this land, and 
** according to the Statutes of Magna Charta, and thoſe 
other ſix Statutes inſiſted upon, which we do take 
knowledge, ftand in full force, and which we intend 
not to abrogate and weaken againſt the true intention 
thereof. This we have thought fit to ſignify, the rather 
to ſhorten any long debate upon this great queſtion, the 
ſeaſon of the year being ſo far advanced, and our great 
occaſions of State, not lending any more days for longer 
continuance of this Seſſion of Parliament.“ 

Given under our Signet, at our Palace at Weſtminſter, 

20 Maii, the fourth year of our Reign, | 
The Commons took no notice of this Letter, or rather, 7% Common) 
diſſembled their vexation at the King's artifices, who by % 
obſcure and doubtful expreſſions, and by ſundry reſtricti- e 
ons, was preparing means to evade his promiſes, at the very T-1-p. 561, 
time he would have them to be received as ſolemn, authen- &. f 
tick, and ſatisſactory. This may be plainly ſeen, if the 
terms of this Letter be carefully conſidered, as well as the 
King's intent in writing it: which was to evade the Peti- 
tion of Right, and be left at liberty to uſe his Prerogative 
as he had hitherto done. . 

The ſecond attack the Commons had to ſuſtain, came Te Lt 
from the Lords. They moved, [at a conference] the ad- 2% 1 
ding to the Petition of Right, a clauſe which would have CA :, :he 
rendered it uſeleſs, at kaff, according to the Court's in- Pei of 
tention, by whom, very probably, the Houſe of Lords was og 
directed. The additional clauſe was as follows : Ee 

Me preſent this our humble Petition to your Majeſty, with The Clue, 
the care not only of preſerving our own Liberties, but with 8 
due regard to leave entire that Sovereign Power wherewith LEP? n 


your Majeſty is truſted for the protection, ſafety, and happi- p. 29, &. 


a Aa 
QA „ 


A A&B 
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A 
* 


neſs of the People. : | 
This addition was examined and debated with great l 
exactneſs in the Houſe oſ Commons (3), and the general . 


pinion was, that it ought to be rejected, chiefly for three Anrals, 
— The firſt, becauſe of the ambiguity of the #- 289, Kc. 
words Sovereign Power, which the Parliaments had never | 
uſed in ſpeaking of the King's Prerogatives. The ſe- 
cond, becauſe this addition was in the nature of a ſaving 
of the King's Sovereignty, which rendered the Petition of 
no force. It was alledged, that in the Reign of Eduard I, 
the Parliament having preſented the like Petition to the 
King, he would have added theſe words, ſaving the King's 
Right und Sovereignty, but the Parliament would not con- 
ſent to it, becauſe ſuch ſavings render uſeleſs whatever they 


(3) Sir Jobn Elliat replied to the King's Meſſage, That the proceeding in a Committee, is more honourable and advantagious to the King and the Houſe, 


for that way leads mot to truth, and it is a more open way, and where every man may add his 


and Mr. Littleton. Six weeks were ſpen 
Petition were, Sir Edward Coke, Mr. Selden, 


(3) By Mr. A!ford, Mr. Pimm, Mr. Hackwell, Sir Edward Coke, Sir Thomas Wentworth, Mr. Ney, Mr. 


reaſons and arguments. Ruſhworth, Tom. I. p. 557- 

(2) It was carried up by Sir Edevard Coke, Sir Dudley Diggs, 
tion, and the Commons defence of it. The managers for = 
Martin, and Mr. Maſon. Cole, p. 207+ Edit. 1697. 


Herry Martin, See Ruſhworth, Tom. I. p. 562. 
No. 57. Vol. II. 


reaſon, and make anſwer upon the hearing of cther men's 


t in hearing the King's Council againſt the Peti- 
Sir Dudley Diggs, Serjeant Glanvile, Sir Henry 


Selden, Mr, Maſen, Mr, Glang ile, ani Sir 


are 
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are annexed to. It was ſaid likewiſe, that for the ſame 
reaſon the Kings would never ſuffer the Clergy to inſert 
in any of their acts, ſaving the honour of God and the 
Church. The third reaſon was, that if this addition was 
general, and had no reference to the Petition, there was 
no need of admitting it. But if, on the contrary, it did 
refer to the Petition, it evidently rendered the Petition of 
no effect, - 

This clauſe being thus rejected by the Commons, the 
Lords durſt not throw out the Petition (1), on account of 
this addition, which, in truth, was not abſolutely neceſſary. 
So, being ſatisfied with giving the King this teſtinony of 
their affection for his ſervice, they inſiſted no longer upon 
the additional clauſe. Then the two Houſes refolv<d to 
preſent the Petition to the King, and to pray his Majeſty 
to give his anſwer in full Parliament, that it might be en- 
rolled and ſerve hereaiter for rule to the Courts of Juſtice, 
as an act of Parliament. The 2d of Zune the King came 
to the Parliament to give the Royal aſſent to the Petition 
of Right, and ſpoke thus to buth Houſes. 


Gentlemen, N 
J Am come hither to perform my duty. I think no 
& f man can think it long, ſince I have not taken fo 


“ many days in anſwering the Petition, as ye ſpent weeks 
& in framing it: And I am come hither to ſhew you, 
c that as well in formal things as in eſſential, I deſire to 
“ give you as much content as in me lies. 

The Lord-Keeper added ſomething farther ; but, as 


there is nothing very material in his Speech, I do not 


think it neceſſary to inſert it. After he had done ſpeak- 


ing, the Petition was read aloud, being expreſſed in theſe 


words (2); - 
To the King's mil excellent Majeſty, 


wy Umbly ſhew unto our Sovereign Lord the King, 
5 the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Com- 
„ mons in Parliament aflembled, that, whereas it is de- 
% clared and enacted by a Statute, made in the time of 
„the Raigne of King Edward the firſt, commonly called 
„ Statutum de Tallagio nan concedendo, that no Tallage or 
% Aideſhould be laid or levied, by the King or his heires, 
jn this realme; without the good-will and aſſent of the 
« Archbiſhopps, Biſhopps, Earles, Barons, Knights, Bur- 
“ geſſes, and other the freemen of the cominalty of this 
© realme: And by authority of Parliament houlden in the 
« five and twentieth yere of the Raigne of King Edward 
<< the third, it is declared and enacted, that from thence- 
forth noe perſon ſhould be compelled to make any 
< Joanes to the King againſt his will, becauſe ſuch loanes 
were againſt reaſon, and the franchiſe of the land; and 
© by other lawes of this realme it is provided, that none 
„ ſhould be charged by any charge or impoſition, called a 
* Benevolence, nor by ſuch like charge, by which the 
Statuts before-mentioned, and other the good lawes and 
<< {tatuts of this Realme, your Subjects have inherited this 
freedom, that they ſhould not be compelled to contri- 
e bute to any Tax, Tallage, Aide, or other like charge, 
& not ſett by common conſent in Parliament. 

£© Yet nevertheleſs of late divers commiſſions, directed 
© to ſundrie commiſſioners in ſeverall Odunties, with in- 
4 ſtructions, have been iſſued, by means whereof your Peo- 
<< ple have bene in divers places aſſembled, and required 
to lend certain ſommes of money unto your Majeſtie, 
* and many of them upon their refuſall ſoe to doe, have 
% had an cath adminiftred unto them, not warrantable by 
e the lawes or ſtatuts of this Realme, and have bene con- 

6 {trained to become bound to make appearance, and give 


„ attendance before your Privie-Councell, and in other 
<< places, and others of them have bene therefore impri- 


<<. ſoned, confined, and ſundrie other wayes moleſted and 
6e diſquicted : And divers other charges have been laide and 
< fleavied upon your People in ſeverall Counties, by Lord- 
„ lieutenants, Deputie-lieutenants, commiſſioners for mu- 
ce fters, Juſtices of peace, and others, by commaunde or 
direction from your Majeſtie, or your Privie-councell, 
< againſt the lawes and free cuſtomes of the realme. 

« And where alſoe by the Statute called, The greate 
&« Charter of the Liberties of England, it is declared and 
c ennacted, that noe freeman may be taken or impriſoned, 
« gr be diſſeized of his freehold or liberties, or his free 
e cuſtomes, or be outlawed or exiled, or in any manner 
e deftroyed, but by the lawfull judgment of his Peeres, or 

<« by the lawe of the land: | 

And in the eight and twentith yere of the Reigne of 


King Edward the Third, it was declared and enacted | 


© by authoritie of Parliament, that no man of what eſtate 


6 1 8 | 

(1) In a Committee of the whole Houſe, the Lord Say moved, That thoſe Lords who Rood for the liberties of the Nation, might make their Proteſtation, 
to 1c main upon record; and that the oppoſite Party ſhould, with their names, enter their reaſons, to remain upon record; that Poſterity might not be to ſeek, 
ho they were that ſo ignobly betrayed the freedom of our Nation. This ſtruck ſuch a damp upon the other Party, that get one of them oppoled it. Coke, 


5. 2 525 5 
(a) This Petition was drawn up by Sir Eduard Colo Cole, p. 207. Edit. 1697. 


or condition that he be, ſhould be put out oſ his Lands 


Nevertheleſs againſt the tenor of the ſaid ſtatuts, and 
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tion of ſuch offenders, and them to cauſe to be executed 
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ſtatuts, upon pretence that the ſaid offenders were pun- 
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like charge, without common conſent by Act of Par- 
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aforeſaid, leaſt by colour of them, any of your Majeſties 
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. . 16 
or Tenements, nor taken, nor impriſoned, nor dif. 28. 


herited, nor putt to death, without being brought to 
anſwer by due proceſs of Law. 

other the good lawes and ſtatuts of your Realme, to —_ 
that end provided, diyers of your Subjects have of hats 33 Edw. 3. 
beene impriſoned, without any cauſe ſhewed ; and when 42 Pan 
for their deliverance they were brought before your Ju- 3: x 
tices, by your Majeſties writs of Habeas Corpus, there ay 
to undergoe and receive as the Court ſhould order, and 
their Keepers commaunded to certify the cauſes of their 
detayner ; noe cauſe was certified, . but that they were 
detayned by your Majeſties ſpecial commaund, fignified 
by the Lords of your Privie-Council, and yett were 
retorned back to ſeverall priſons without being charged 
with any thinge to which they might make anſweare 
according to the law, 

* And whereas of late greate companies of ſouldiers and 
marriners have been diſperſed into divers Counties of 
the realme, and the inhabitants againſt their wills have 
beene compelled to receive them into their houſes, and 
there to ſuffer them to ſojorne, againſt the lawes and 
cuſtomes of this realme, and to the great grievance and 
vexation of the People. 

* And whereas alſoe by authority of Parliament in the 2; Fu. 
25th yere of the raigne of King Edward III, it is de- *,. 
clared and enacted, that noe man ſhould be fore-judged 305 195 
of life or lymbe, againſt the forme of the great Charter, 25 Eds. -, 
and the law of the land, and by the faid great Charter, 2 Eau, 
and other the lawes and ſtatuts of this your realme, no z. 
man ought to be adjudged to death, but by the lawes 
eſtabliſhed in this your realme, either by the cuſtomes 
of the ſame realme, or by Acts of Parliament: And 
whereas noe offender of what kind ſoever, is exempted 
from the proceedings to be uſed, and puniſhments to 
be inflicted by the lawes and ſtatuts of this your realme; 
nevertheleſs of late ti:ne, divers commiſſions under your 
Majeſties Greate-Seale have iſſued forth, by which cer- 
taine perſons have been affigned and appointed commiſ- 
ſioners, with power and authoritie to proceede within 
the land, according to the juſtice of martial] lawe againſt 
ſuch ſouldiers and marriners, or other diſſolute perſons 
joyninge with them, as ſhould commit any murder, rob- 
bery, felonie, mutiny, or other outrage or miſdemeanor 
whatſoever ; and by ſuch ſummarie courſe and order as 

is agreeable to martiall Lawe, and as is uſed in armies 

in tyme of war, to proceed to the tryall and condemna- 


and putt to death according to the Lawe-martiall, 

<< By pretext whereof, ſome of your Majeſties Subjects 
have bene by ſome of the ſaid commiſſioners put to 
death, when and where, if by the lawes and ſtatuts of 
the Land they had deſerved death, by the ſame lawes 
and ſtatuts alfoe they might, and by noe other ought, to 
have been judged and executed. | 

And alſoe ſundrie grievous offendors by colour thereof, 
clayming an exemption, have eſcaped the puniſhments 
due to them by the lawes and ſtatuts of this your realme, 
by reaſon that divers of your officers and miniſters of 
juſtice have unjuſty refuſed, or forborne to proceed 
againſt ſuch offenders according to the ſame lawes and 


iſhable only by martiall Lawe, and by authority of ſuch 
commiſſions as aforeſaid ; which commiſſions, and all 
others of like nature, are wholely and directlie contrary 
to the ſaid lawes and ſtatuts of this your realm. | 
„They doe therefore humbly pray your moſt excellent The Pattia. 
Majeſtie, That noe man hereafter be compelled to make 
or yeilde any guifte, loane, benevolence, tax, or ſuch 
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liament; and that none be called to make anſweare, or 
take ſuch oath, or to give attendance, or be confyned, 
or otherwiſe moleſted or qiſquieted concerning the ſame, 
or for refuſall thereof: And that noe freeman, in any 
ſuch manner as is before-mentioned, be impriſoned or 
detayned: And that your Majeſtie would be pleaſed to 
remove the ſaid ſouldiers and marriners, and that your 
People may not be ſo burthened in the tyme to come: 
And that the aforeſaid com miſſions for proceedinge by 
martiall Lawe, may be reyoaked and annulled ; and that 
hereafter, noe commiſſions of like nature may iſſue forth 
to any perſon or perſons whatſoever, to be executed as 


Subjects be deſtroyed or putt to death, contrary to the 
lawes and franchiſe of the Land. 
„All which they moſt humbly pray of your molt ex- 
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Book XIX. 


1619. cellent Majeſtie, as their Rights and Liberties, accord- 
e jnge to the lawes and ſtatuts of this Realme: And that 
« your Majeſtie would alſoe vouchſafe to declare, That the 
& awardes, doeings, and proceedings, to the prejudice of 
e your People in any of the premiſſes, ſhall not be drawne 
6 hereafter into conſequence or example: And that your 
« Majeſty would be alſo graciouſly pleaſed, for the further 
« comfort and ſafetie of your People, to declare your royal 
« will and pleaſure, That in the things aforeſaid, all your 
« officers and miniſters ſhall ſerve you, according to the 
« lawes and ſtatuts of this Realme, as they tender the ho- 
« nour of your Majeſtie, and the proſperity of this King- 
& dom.“ | 
The King, as hath been ſeen, had uſed all poſſible en- 
deavours to hinder this Petition from being preſented, and 
to ſatisfy the Commons with general promiſes, which pro- 
perly bound him to nothing, and did not deſtroy his ſyſ- 
tem of Government. So, though he feigned to come to 
the Parliament on purpoſe to paſs the Petition of Right, 
and give a ſatisfactory anſwer, he purſued however his plan, 
and ſhewed by his anſwer, how much he dreaded to pro- 
miſe. Here follows his anſwer, wherein may be eaſily 
perceived the ſame general promiſes, and the ſame reſtric- 
Lions as in what he had offered already. 


| The King's anſwer to the Petition of Rights. 

n THE King willeth that Right be done according to the 
Arfeers.” laws and cuſtoms of the Realm; and that the Statutes 
* 4 595 be put in due execution, that his Subjects may have no cauſe to 
'* complain of any wrong or oppreſſions, contrary to their juſt 
Rights and Liberties, to the preſervation whereof, he holds 

himſelf in conſcience as well obliged, as of his Prerogative. 
7.12% wm It would be needleſs to make any remarks on this anſwer, 
Ages, ſince the King's intention appears ſo very plainly. It ſuffices 
only to obſerve, the King had endeavoured to content the 
Parliament with general promiſes, and the Commons not 


thinking that ſufficient, had inſiſted upon the Petition of 


Right, where ſeveral particular caſes were ſpecified. Now 
the King inſtead of giving the Parliament the ſatisfaction 
they delired, kept in his anſwer to his general promiſes, 
without touching upon any of the particular caſes ſpecified 

in the Petition, | 
= Cm The Commons not being ſatisfied with the King's An- 
fer, made no haſte to finiſh the affair of Supply. On the 
© contrary, they defired a conference with the Lords, where 
b. -c4, de, the point of commitments was thoroughly diſcuſſed (1). 
e The Thing in queſtion was, the power aſſumed by the King 
eto imptiſon the Bubjects, without declaring the cauſe, which 


5 1 
Titec. 


Ko, the King had not leſſened by his anſwer, though it was one 
T.1.p.:91. of the chief motives of the Petition of Right. Wherefore 
4215 the Commons willing to ſhew the King their diſſatisfaction, 
inſtead of procecding with the Subſidy-Bill, returned to 
cen the conſideration of Grievances. On this occaſion, and at 
the inſtance of the Commons, the Lords paſſed upon Dr. 
„ Manwaring, the fentence I have mentioned in another 
place. | | 1 
The King ſeeing the Commons other ways employed than 
in the buſineſs of Subſidies, ſent them the following Meſ- 
ſage by their own Speaker. gy | | 
AN Nie That his Majeity having, upon the Petition exhibited 
hs prey  *© by both Houſes, given an anſwer full of juſtice and 


+... grace, for which we and our poſterity have juſt cauſe to 


Ee 3,426 


7 


— 


22 222 


"gn San & of the Seſſion; and therefore his Majeſty thinks fit to 
See: (0 
anſwer, without further change or alteration, ſo he will 
royally and really perform unto you what he hath there- 
by promiſed : And further, that he reſolves to end this 
« ſ{c{hon upon Wedneſday the 11th of this month; and 
< therefore wiſheth, that the Houſe will ſeriouſly attend 
thoſe buſineſſes which may beſt bring the ſeſſion to a 
happy concluſion, without entertaining new matters, and 
ſo husband the time, that his Majeſty may with the 
more comfort bring us ſpeedily together again: At 
which time, if there be any further Grievances not con- 
tained or expreſſed in the Petition, they may be more 
maturely conſidered, than the time will now permit.” 
P.irs):m This meſſage made the Commons believe (2), the Duke 
ad of Buckingham had done them ill offices with the King. 
3... This was mentioned in the Houſe, and Sir John Elliot 
7e. , . . . 
ſtanding up, and beginning to ſpeak in ſuch manner that 


cc 


cc 


«4 
cc 
66 
6 
6c 
(0 
ce 


Co -*T* 10 , : 
/* There is a command laid upon me, that I muſt com- Tt 5 


let you know, That as he doth reſolve to abide by that 


thirty thouſand pounds, to be paid by him over by Bill of Ex- 


271 
it was thought he was going to fall upon the Favorite and 1628. 
Miniſtry, the Speaker ſtarted from the chair and ſald, 


5 F. ther 
mand you not to proceed.“ Whercupon Elliot ſat down, 4 Ellor 


But others more bold propoſed to go and ſhew their dangers . | 
to the Lords, and then carry their complaints together to the T. 1. b. 636, 
King. Some of the Cout-party ſaying, That the Specch 711 N 
lately ſpoken by Sir Jehn Ellizt (3) had given offence to his 7, 
Majeſty, the Houſe declared: That every Member i; free from D-ct.r.: * 


«c 


any undutiful Speech, from the beginning of the Parliament C 1.14. 
to that day; and ordered, that the Flue be turned into a © 070 
Committee, ta conſider what is fit to be dene for the ſafety of 

the Kingdom; and that no man go out upon pain of going to 

the Teer. But Sir John Finch the Speaker, defiring leave Tie Speaks 
to 20 out, obtained it, and immediately informed the King £95 ct. 
of what was paſſing in the Houſe. In his abſence it was 2.77... 
debated, and going to be voted by a majority, to make a e- 
Remonſtrance to the King, wherein it ſhould be ſaid that . 
the Duke of Buckingham was the chief cauſe of all the mi- 5 
ſeries of the Kingdom. But before the debate was ended, 77 Sa 
the Speaker returned with a meſſage from the King, com- ' " 59:cb 


. . . 82 n Our t9 
manding the Houſe to adjourn till next day, and all Com- . 


mittees to ceaſe in the mean time. The Lords received nx! 27. 
the ſame order. On the morrow the Speaker brings the Je. 
following meflage from the King. 

*© Whereas his Majeſty underſtanding, that ye did con- Abe. 
ceive his laſt meſſage to reſtrain you in your juſt privi- /** /r- cbs 
leges, to complain of any of his Miniſters; theſe are to :/*..* 
declare his intentions, That he had no meaning of bar- 4 (he 
ring you from what bath been your right, but only to F 
avoid all ſcandals on his Council and actions paſt, and pig En 
that his Miniſters might not be, nor himſelf, under their Aunt. 
names, taxed for their counſel unto his Majelty, and 

that no ſuch particulars ſhould be taken in hand, as 

would ask a longer time of conſideration than what he 

hath prefixed, and ſtill reſolves to hold, that ſo for this 

time all Chriftendom might take notice of a ſweet part- 

ing between him and his people : Which if it fall out, 

his Majeſty will not be long from another meeting, when 

ſuch (it there be any) at their leiſure and convenience 

may be conſidered.“ | 

It may have been hitherto obſerved, in King Charles's matt 
whole conduct, that he was fo firm in his principles con- + 311/150 
cerning government, that he could not reſolve to recede 

from any thing, or if he ſeemed to make any conceſſion, 

he immediately rendered it uſeleſs by ſome reſtriction. 

This may be ſeen in his anſwer to the Petition of Right, 

but {til} more particularly in this laſt meſſage to the Com- 

mons. He would not (as he ſaid) bar them from the pri- 

vilege to complain of his Miniflsrs, but would not have 

them caſt any blame on their counfels, That is, properly 

ſpeaking, he would not have them attacked, or at moſt, 


ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


would only ſuffer them, to be proſecuted for private offences 
which they might be guilty of, like all the reſt of the Sub- 


jects, but not for State-affairs, as Miniſters and Counſellors. 
The Commons not being more ſatisfied with this meflage pynwccy, 
than the former, the Houſe was again turned into a Com- IId. 
mittee, and conſidered of ſome more heads to be inſerted 


in the Remonttrance, particularly the King's deſign to bring 


into the Nation foreign forces, This complaint was ground- 
ed upon a diſcovery the Houſe had made of a Privy-Scal, 


expreſſed in theſe words (4). 
„ bleſs his Majeſty, it is now time to grow to a concluſion | | | 


"CHARLES by the Grace of God, Sc. | 
To the Treaſurer, and under-Treaſurer for our Exche- 71, Ringe 
quer for the time being, greeting : Ie do hereby will and 
command you, out of our treaſury, remaining in the receipt M = 


I, 
4 


aur ſaid Exchequer, forthwith to pay, or cauſe to be paid e din. 


wnts Philip Burlemack / London, Merchant, the ſium of Rub 
"BY P. 12. 
Coke, p.22. 


change into the Low- Countries, and Germany, unte cut dune, 
truſty and well-beloved Sir William Balfour, Knight, and 
John Dolbier, £/q; or either of them, for letying and pre- 
viding certain numbers of horſes, with arms for horſe and fot, 

to be brought over into this Kingdom for our ſervice, Viz. &c. 

At the ſame time the Commons ſent a metlage to the Ruſworth. 
Lords, to defire their concurrence in an humble Petition Ibis. 
to the King, that a clear and ſatisfactory anſwer be given 
by his Majeſty in full Parliament to the Petition of Right; 
to which the Lords conſented. The King knew then, 
it was not poſſible for him to avoid giving ſuch an 


(1) The King's Anſwer being read in the Houſe of Commons, and ſeeming too ſcanty, Sir Jchn Elliot roſe up, and in a long Speech, ſet forth a full and 
lively reprefentatiun of all Grievances 3 which done, Sir Edward Coke moved, That an humble Remonttrance be preſented to bis M. JN, touching the dangers 
and means of ſatety of King and Kingdom. Whereupon they turned themſelves idto a grand Committee, and the Committee for the Bill of Subſidies was or- 
crred to expedite the faid Remonſtrance. Mean while comes the Meſſage from the King by the Speaker, and after reading the Metſage, the Houte proceeded 
with a declaraticn againſt Manwaring, which was the ſame day preſented to the Lords, at a conference managed by Mr. Pym, betwixt the Committees of both 
Houſcs. After Marwaring's ſentence, the King ſent another Meſſage of the ſame import by the Speaker. Rufhworth, Lom. I. p 591» 605. 

(2) It was not this Mculiage, but another, ſent June 5, wherein the King required the Commons, „ not to enter into, or proceed with any new buſineſs, 
«© which might ſpend greater time, or lay any ſcandal or aſperſion upon the State, Government, or Miniſters thereof. Idem. p. 605» 

(3) The Speech (ater the reading of the King's Anſwer to the Petition) concerning Grievances, mentioned in the Note above. 

(4) Purkmack was called into the Houſe, and confeſſed, he received thirty thouſand Pounds by Privy-Seal for the buying of Horſes ; that one thouſang of 
them were levied ; that thoſe Horſes and their Riders were to come over, and Arms provided lor them in Hellard ; But that he beard à Countamaunud was 


pune to'ituy them.  Rufhwortb, Tom, I. p. 613. | 
4+ | 
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2722 De HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


1628, anſwer as the Parliament deſired, and therefore reſolved at 

laſt to do it with a good grace, otherwiſe he ſaw plainly 

Ruſhworth, the affair of ſupply would be for ever delayed. So coming 

T. I. p. 612. to the Parliament the 7th of June, both Houſes preſented 
e following Petition to him: 


The Petition ce 


. | = Th 
eech . AY it pleaſe your moſt excellent Majeſty, The 


Lords ſpiritual and temporal, and Commons in Par- 
<« ljament aſſembled, taking in conſideration, that the good 
ce intelligence between your Majeſty and your people doth 
much depend upon your Majeſty's anſwer upon their Pe- 
« tition of Right formerly preſented ; with unanimous con- 
© ſent do now become moſt humble ſuitors unto your 
« Majeſty, that you would be pleaſed to give a clear and 
ce ſatisfactory anſwer thereunto in full Parliament.” 

To which the King replied. <* The anſwer I have al- 
<« ready given you was made with ſo good deliberation, 
and approved by the judgments of ſo many wiſe men, 
<« that I could not have imagined but it ſhould have given 
& you full ſatisfaQtion : But to avoid all ambiguous inter- 
ce pretations, and to ſhew you there is no doubleneſs in my 
<« meaning, I am willing to pleaſure you as well in words 
&«& 25 in ſubſtance; Read your Petition, and you ſhall have 
“ an anſwer that I am ſure will pleaſe you.“ 

Satiefatory Fere the Petition was read, and this anſwer was returned. 

Injwer 2 Soit droit fait comme il eſt deſirk. C. R. 

The Kings Then ſaid his Majeſty, * "This I am ſure is full, yet no 

Speech on that *© more than I granted you in my firſt anſwer, for the 

5 meaning of that was to confirm your liberties, knowing, 

T. I. p. 613. according to your own proteſtations, that you neither 
« mean nor can hurt my prerogative. And I aſſure you 
«© my maxim is, that the people's liberties ſtrengthen the 
<« King's prerogative, and the King's prerogative is to de- 
fend the people's liberties. Fe. 

© You fee how ready I have ſhewed myſelf to ſatisfy 
&« your demands, fo that I have done my part; wherefore 


ce if this Parliament have not a happy concluſion, the fin 


<« is yours, I am free from it.“ — 
The C:mmns The Commons being ſatisfied upon this point, began ſe- 
eee riouſly to proceed with the bill of ſubſidies, but in ſuch a 
rieVAances 


Ruſhworth, manner however, that they made the conſideration of grie- 
T. I. p- 613, vances go hand in hand with it (1), knowing, as ſoon as 


8 the money- bill was paſſed, the King would put an end to 


Annals. 


p. 323, the Seſſion. They began therefore with examining a com- 
1 9 85 miſſion, whereby the King had authorized and required a 


certain number of Lords and Gentlemen to conſider of the 
beſt and ſpeedieſt means for raiſing money upon the peo- 
ple by way of impoſition or otherwiſe (2). This commiſ- 


fion had been granted after the ſummons to the Parliament, 


but before the meeting. Probably, the King fearing he 
ſhould be obliged to diſſolve this Parliament for the ſame 
reaſons he had diſſolved the former, was willing to be ſe- 
cured beforehand of means to raiſe money in caſe the Par- 
liament refufed to grant a ſupply. Be this as it will, the 

Commons, after a conference with the Lords, voted that 
the commiſſion ſhould be inſerted in the Remonſtrance they 
were to preſent to the King. | 


Bb, Then they entered upon the examination of Bucking- 


le thoſe ham!'s conduct, examination by no means favorable to the 
4010. Duke. He was charged with being the cauſe of all the 


3 evils to the Kingdom, of the loſſes at ſea, of the decay of 


end Neile. trade, of the diſaſters to the Armies, and of countenancing 
5 Arminianiſm and Popery. Upon this article, it was ob- 
kee ferved, that the Duke's mother was a Papiſt, and had a 
great influence over her Son, who had himſelf an abſolute 

ſway over the King, and that Dr. Montague, who was 


reckoned a zealous Arminian, made his court to him with 


p. 617. great diligence, In ſhort, the Houſe came to this reſo- 
lution, ** that the exceſſive power of the Duke of Bucking- 
« ham is the cauſe of the evils and dangers to the King 
„ and Kingdom, and that this be added to the remon- 


p. 613, „ ftrance;” and [a few days after] voted ““ that Dr. Neile, 


Annals „ Biſhop of Hincheſter, and Dr. Laud, Biſhop of Bath 
| , and Wells, be named to be thgſe about the King, who 
c are ſuſpected to be 411mmians,” As this Remonſtrance 
clearly and diſtinctly diſcovers the occaſions of the Com- 
mons complaint againſt the Government, I think it ne- 
ceſſary to inſert it. | 


Maſi Dread Sovereign, 


The Commis #6 A* with humble thankfulneſs we, your dutiful Com- 


Remwmnſ!rante cc mons now aflembled in Parliament, do acknow- 
t5 the King. 


Ru Mw, 5 + ledge the great comfort which we have in your Majeſty's 
T. I. p. 619. % poius and gracious diſpoſition, ſo we think it a meet and 


Arn, «© moſt neceſſary duty, being called by your Majeſty, to 


Do 330. 
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(1) The Houſe ordered, That the Committees for Religion, Trade, Grievances, 
of moſt moment ſhould be taken into conſideration. Ruſbworth, Tom. I. p. 613. | 
(2) The Commons ſending for this Commiſſion to the Lord. Keeper, he returned anſwer, he received a Warrant at the Council-Table for the ſealing thereof; 
and when it was ſealed, he carried it back to the Council-Table: However, it was ſent and read. It was dated the laſt day of February, and directed to all the 
Court Lords and Biſhops, and ſuch Gentlemen as were thought well-affeCted to the Miniſtry. The Reader may fee it in Ruſpwerth, Tom. I. p. 614—— 
It was ſuppoſed, That the ſending for foreign Troops from Germany, as mentioned above, was in order to ſupport this Commiſtion, in caſe of reſiſtance, See 


Raſauortb, Tem, I. p. 4744 
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conſult and adviſe of the great and urgent affairs of this 
Church and Commonwealth, finding them at this time 
in apparent danger of ruin and deſtruction, faithfully 
and dutifully to inform your Majeſty thereof, and with 
bleeding hearts and bended knees, to crave your ſpeedy 
redreſs therein, as to your own wiſdom (unto which we 
moſt humbly ſubmit ourſelves and our defires) ſhall ſezm 
moſt meet and convenient. What the multitude and 
potency of your Majeſty's enemies are abroad; what be 
their malicious and ambitious ends; and how vigilant 
and conſtantly induſtrious they are in purſuing the ſame. 
is well known to your Majeſty ; together with the dan- 
gers threatned thereby to your ſacred perſon and you; 
Kingdoms, and the calamities which have already fallen 
and do daily increaſe upon your friends and allies, of 
which we are well aſſured your Majeſty is moſt ſenſible, 
and will accordingly, in your great wiſdom, and with 
the graveſt and moſt mature Council, according to the 
exigency of the times and occaſions, provide to prevent 
and help the ſame. 
To which end we moſt humbly intreat your Ma- 
jeſty, firſt, and eſpecially, to caſt our eyes upon the mi- 
ſerable condition of this your own Kingdom, of late fo 
ſtrangely weakened and dejected, that unleſs, through 
your Majeſty's moſt gracious wiſdom, goodneſs, and 
juſtice, it be ſpeedily raiſed to a better condition, it is 
in no little danger to become a ſudden prey to the ene- 
mies thereof; and of the moſt happy and flouriſhing, 
to be the moſt miſerable and contemptible nation in the 
world. In the diſcoveries of which dangers, miſchief 
and inconveniencies lying upon us, we do freely pro- 
teſt, that it is far from our thoughts to lay the leaft 
aſperſion upon your ſacred perſon, or the leaſteſcandal 


our hearts, not only for ourſelves, but in the name of 
all the Commons of the Realm, (whom we repreſent) 
aſcribe as much duty, as a moſt loyal and affectionate 


* People can do unto the beft King, (for fo ye are, and 


ſo have been pleaſed abundantly to expreſs yourſelf this 


preſent Parliament, by your Majeſty's clear and ſatis- 


factory anſwer to our Petition of Right: For which, 
both ourſelves and our poſterity ſhall bleſs God for you, 
and ever preſerve a thankful memory for your great 
goodneſs and juſtice therein ;) and we do verily believe, 
that all, or moſt of theſe things, which we ſhall now 
preſent unto your Majeſty, are either unknown unto 
you, or elſe by ſome of your Majeſty's Miniſters offered 
under ſuch ſpecious pretences, as may hide their own ill 
intentions, and ill conſequences of them from your Ma- 
jeſty: But we aſſure ourſelves, according to the good 
example of your Majeſty's predeceſſors, nothing can 
make your Majeſty, (being a wiſe and judicious Prince, 
and above all things defirous of the welfare of your Peo- 


ple) more in love with Parliaments than this, which is 


one of the principal ends of calling them, that therein 
your Majeſty may be truly informed of the ſtate of all 
the ſeveral parts of your Kingdom,and how your Officers 
and Miniſters do behave themſelves in the truſt repoſed 
in them by your Majeſty, which is ſcarce able to be 
made known unto you but in Parliament, as was declared 
by your bleſſed Father, when he was pleaſed to put the 
Commons in Parliament aſſembled, in mind, That it 
would be the greateſt unfaithfulneſs and breach of duty to 
his Majeſly, and of the truſt committed to them by the 
Country that could be, if in ſetting forth the grievances of 
the People, and the condition of all the parts of this King- 
dom from whence they come, they did not deal clearly with 
him, without ſparing any, how near and dear ſoever they 
were unto him, if they were hurtful or dangerous to the 
Commonwealth. | | 

In confidence therefore of your Majeſty's gracious 
acceptation in a matter of ſo high importance, and in 
faithful diſcharge of our duties; we do firſt of all moſt 
humbly beſeech your Majeſty to take notice, that how- 
ſoever we know your Majeſty, doth with your ſoul ab- 
hor, that any ſuch thing ſhould be imagined or attempt- 
ed: Yet there is a general fear conceived in your Peo- 
ple, of ſecret working and combination, to introduce 
into their Kingdom, innovation, and change of our holy 
Religion, more precious unto us than our Lives, and 
whatever this world can afford. And our fears and 
jealouſies herein are not merely conjectural, but ariſing 
out of ſuch certain and viſible effects, as may demon- 
ſtrate a true and real cauſe: For notwithſtanding the 


many goed and wholſome Laws, and the proviſions | 


and Courts of Juſtice, ſhould fit no longer ; and that only the Grievances 


* mad 


upon your government; for we do in all fincerity of 


1628. 
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Book XIX. 


« made to prevent the increaſe of Popery within this King- 
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dom ; and notwithſtanding your Majeſty's moſt gracious 
and ſatisfaftory anſwer to the Petition of both Houſes 
in that behalf, preſented to your Majeſty at Oxford, we 
find there hath followed no good execution nor effect, 
but on the contrary, (at which your Majeſty out of the 
quick ſenſe of your own religious heart, cannot but be 
in the higheſt meaſure diſpleaſed) thoſe of that Religion 
do find extraordinary favours and reſpect in Court from 

rſons of great quality and power, whom they conti- 
nually reſort unto, and in particular to the Counteſs of 
Buckingham, who herſelf openly profeſſing that Reli- 
gion, is a known favorer and ſupporter of them that 
do the ſame 3 which we well hoped, upon your Ma- 
jeſty's anſwer to the aforeſaid Petition at Oxford, ſhould 
not have been permitted, nor that any of your Ma- 
jeſty's Subjects of that Religion juſtly to be ſuſpected, 
(hould be entertained in the ſervice of your Majeſty, or 
your Royal Conſort the Queen. Some likewiſe of that 
Religion have had honours, offices, and places of com- 
mand and authority lately conferred upon them. But 
that which ſtriketh the greateſt terror into the hearts of 
your loyal Subjects concerning this, is, that letters of 
{tay of legal proceedings againſt them have been procur- 
ed from your Majeſty, (by what indirect means we 
know not:) And Commiſſions under the Great Seal, 
granted and executed for compoſition to be made with 
Popiſh Recuſants, with inhibitions, and reſtraint, both 
to the eccleſiaſtical and temporal Courts, and Officers 
to intermeddle with them ; which is conceived to a- 
mount to no leſs than a Toleration, odious to God, full 
of diſhonour, and extreme diſprofit to your Majeſty, 
of extreme ſcandal and grief to your good People, and 
of apparent danger to the preſent ſtate of your Ma- 


 jeſty, and of this Kingdom; their numbers, power, and 


inſolency, daily increaſing in all parts of your King- 
dom, and eſpecially about London, and the Suburbs 
thereof, where exceeding many Families do make their 
abode publickly, frequent maſs at Denmar+ Houſe, and 
other places ; and by their often meetings and conferen- 
ces, have opportunities of combining their counſels and 
ſtrength together, and to the hazard of your Majeſty's 


ſafety and the State, and moſt eſpecially in theſe doubt- 


ful and calamitous times. And as our fear concerning 
change or ſabverſion of Religion, is grounded upon the 


daily increaſe of Papiſts, the open and profeſſed enemies 


thereof, for the reaſons formerly mentioned ; ſo are the 
hearts of your good Subjects no leſs perplexed, when 
with ſorrow they behold a daily growth and ſpreading 
of the Faction of the Arminians, that being, as your 
Majeſty well knows, but a cunning way to bring in Po- 


pery, and the profeſſors of thoſe opinions, the common 


diſturbers of the Proteſtant Churches, and incendiaries 


in thoſe States, wherein they have gotten any head, be- 


ing Proteſtants in ſhew, but Jeſuits in opinion; which 
cauſed your Royal Father, with ſo much pious wiſdom, 
and ardent zeal, to endeavour the ſuppreſſing of them, 
as well at home, as in the neighbour Countries. And 


your gracious Majeſty, imitating his moſt worthy ex- 


ample, hath openly, and by your Proclamation, declared 
your miſlike of thoſe perſons, and of their opinions ; 
who, notwithſtanding, are much favoured and advanced, 
not wanting friends even of the Clergy, near to your 
Majeſty ; namely, Dr. Neile Biſhop of Fincheter, and 
Dr. Laud Biſhop of Bath and Wells, who are juftly 
ſuſpected to be unſound in their opinions that way. 
And it being now generally held the way to preferment 
and promotion in the Church, many. ſcholars do bend 
the courſe of their Studies to maintain thoſe errors ; 
their Books and opinions are ſuffered to be printed and 
publiſhed ; and on the other fide, the imprinting of ſuch 


as are Written againſt them, and in defence of the 


orthodox Church, are hindered and prohibited ; and 
(which is a boldneſs almoſt incredible) this reſtraint of 
orthodox Books, is made under colour of your Majeſty's 
formerly mentioned Proclamation, the intent and mean- 
ing whereof, we know, was quite contrary. And far- 
ther, to increaſe our fears concerning innovation of Re- 
ligion, we find, that there hath been no ſmall labouring 
to remove that which is the moſt powerful means to 
{ſtrengthen and encreaſe our own Religion, and to op- 
poſe both thoſe, which is the diligent teaching and in- 
ſtruction of the people in the true knowledge and wor- 
ſhip of Almighty God. And therefore means hath been 
ſought out to depreſs and diſcountenance pious, and 
painful, and orthodox preachers; and how conformable 
ſoever, and peaceable in their diſpoſition and carriage 
they be, yet the preferment of ſuch is oppoſed, and in- 
ſtead of being encouraged, they are moleſted with vex- 
atious courſes and purſuits, and hardly permitted to 
lecture, And in thoſe places where are no conſtant 
preaching Miniſters, whereby many of your good people 
No. 57. VoI. II. | 
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25. CHARLES I. 


(whoſe ſouls, in this caſe, we beſeech your Majeſty to 1628, 


commiſerate) are kept in ignorance, and are apt to be 
eaſily ſeduced to error and ſuperſtition. , It doth not a 
little alſo increaſe our dangers and fears this way, to un- 
derſtand the miſerable condition of your Kingdom of 
Ireland, where, without controul, the popiſh Religion 
is openly profeſſed, and practiſed in every part thereof, 
popiſh juriſdiction being there generally exerciſed and 
avowed, monaſteries, nunneries, and other ſuperſtitious 
houſes newly erected, re-edified, and repleniſhed with 
men and women of ſeveral orders, and in a plentiful 
manner maintained at Dublin, and molt of the great 
towns, and divers other places of the Kingdom ; which 
of what ill-conſequence it may prove, if not ſeaſonably 
repreſſed, we leave to your Majeſty's wiſdom to judge 
But moſt humbly beſeech you, (as we aſſure ourſelves 
you will) to lay the ſerious conſideration thereof to your 
royal and pious heart, and that ſome ſpeedy courſe may 
be taken for redreſs therein. Tp | 

And if now to all theſe your Majeſty will be pleaſed 
to add the conſideration of the circumſtances of time, 
wherein theſe courſes, tending to the deſtruction of true 
Religion, within theſe your Kingdoms, have been taken 
here, even then when the ſame is with open force and 
violence proſecuted in other Countries, and all the re- 
formed Churches in Chriſtendom, either depreſled, or 
miſerably diſtreſſed : We do humbly appeal unto your 


* Majeſty's princely judgment, whether there be not juſt 


ground of fear, that there is ſome ſecret and ſtrong co- 
operating here with the enemies of our Religion abroad, 
for the utter extirpation thereof? And whether, if thoſe 
courſes be not ſpeedily redreſſed, and the profeſſion of 
true Religion more encouraged, we can expect any 


other but miſery and ruin ſpeedily to fall upon us? Eſpe- 
* cially, if beſides the viſible and apparent dangers where- 


with we are compaſſed about, you would be pleaſed to 
remember the diſpleaſure of Almighty God, always 
bent againſt the neglect of his holy Religion, the ſtrokes 
of whoſe divine juſtice we have already felt, and do ſtill 


feel with ſmart and ſorrow in great meaſure, 


And beſides this fear of innovation in Religion, we 


do in like faithful diſcharge of our duties, moſt humbly 


declare to your Majeſty, that the hearts of your people 
are full of fear of innovation and change of Govern- 
ment, and accordingly poſſeſſed with extreme grief and 
ſorrow ; yet in this point, by your Majeſty's late an- 


ſwer to our Petition of Right touching our Liberties, 
much comforted, and raiſed again out of that ſadneſs and 


diſcontent, which they generally had conceived through- 
out the whole Kingdom, for the undue courſes which 
were the laſt year taken for railing of moneys by loans; 
than which (whatever your Majeſty hath been informed 
to the contrary) there were never any moneys demanded 
nor paid with greater grief, and general diſlike of all 
your faithful Subjects; tho' many, partly out of fear, 
partly out of other reſpects, (yet moſt unwillingly) were 
drawn to yield to what was required, 

The billeting of ſoldiers did much augment both their 
fears and grief, wherein like wiſe they find much com- 
fort upon your gracious anſwer to our Petition of Right, 
and to that we preſented to your Majeſty concerning 
this particular. Yet we moſt humbly beſeech your Ma- 
jeſty, that we may inform you, that the ſtill continu- 


ance and late re-inforcing of thoſe ſoldiers, the conditi- 
ons of their perſons, (many of them not being natives of 
© this Kingdom, nor of the ſame, but of an oppoſite Reli- 


gion) the placing them upon the ſea-coaſt, where mak- 
ing head amongſt themſelves, they may unite with the 


Popiſh party at home, if occaſion ſerve, and join with 


an invading enemy to do extreme miſchief; and that 
they are not yet diſmiſſed, both Rill miniſter cauſe of 
jealouſy in your loving Subjects; for that the ſoldiers 


cannot be continued without exceeding great danger of 


the peace and ſafety of your Kingdom, 

«© The report of the ſtrange and dangerous purpoſe of 
bringing in German Horſe, and Riders, would have 
turned our doubts into deſpair, and our fears into a 
certainty of confuſion, had not your Majeſty's gracious 
meſlage (for which we humbly give you thanks) com- 


forted us by the aſſurance of your royal word, that they 


neither are, nor were intended by your Majelty for any 
ſervice in England, but that they were deſigned for ſome 
other foreign employment. Yet the ſight of the Privy- 
Seal, by which, it ſeemeth, they were to be levied ; the 
great ſum of money, which, upon examinations, we 
found to be paid for that purpoſe, gave us juſt cauſe of 
fear, that much about the fame time there was a com- 
miſſion under the Great-Seal granted unto the Lords, 
and others of the Privy-Council, to conſider of other 


ways for raiſing of moneys, 0 particularly by impoſi- 


tions, gave us juſt cauſe to ſulpect, that whatſoever was 
your Majeſty's gracious intention, yet there wanted not 
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& thoſe, that under ſome colourable pretence, might ſecret- 
“e ly by this, as by other ways, contrive to change the 
c frame both of Religion and government, and thereby 
<« undermine the ſafety of your Majeſty and your King- 
© doms. 

«© Theſe men could not be ignorant, that the bring- 
<« ing in of ſtrangers for aid, hath been pernicious to moſt 
& States, where they have been admitted, but to England 
<« fatal. We do bleſs God that hath given your Majeſty 
« 4 wiſe underſtanding heart to diſcern of thoſe courſes, 
% and that ſuch power produceth nothing but weakneſs 
© and calamity. And we beſeech your Majeſty to pardon 
the vehemency of our expreſſion, if in the loyal and zea- 
c Jous affections we bear to your Majeſty and your ſervice, 
„ we are bold to declare to your Majefty and the whole 
c world, that we hold it far beneath the heart of any free 
« FEngliſpman to think, that this victorious nation ſhould 
« now ſtand in need of German ſoldiers to defend their now 
„ King and Kingdom. 

& But when we conſider the courſe formerly men- 
ce tioned, and theſe things tending to an apparent change 
of Government, the often breaches of Parliament, 
< whereby your Majeſty hath been deprived of the faith- 
& ſul counſel, and free aids of your People, by taking 
of Tunnage and Poundage, without grant thereof by 
« AQ of Parliament, ever ſince the beginning of your 
* Majeſty's reign to this preſent, the ſtanding commiſſion 

granted to the Nuke of Buckingham to be General of 
an army in the land in the time of peace, the diſcharg- 
ing of {aithful and ſufficient officers and miniſters, ſome 
from judicial places, and others from the offices and 


wealth: we cannot but at the ſight of ſuch an apparent 
deſolation as muſt neceſſarily follow theſe courſes, out 
© of the depth of ſorrow, lift up our cries to heaven for 
help, and next, under God, apply our ſelves unto your 
ſacred Majeſty, who, if you could hear ſo many thou- 
ſands ſpeaking together, do jointly implore ſpeedy help 
and reformation. 5 

And if your Majeſty would be pleaſed to take a fur- 
ther view of the preſent ſtate of your Realm, we do 
humbly pray you to conſider, whether the miſerable 
diſaſters and ill-ſucceſs that hath accompanied all your 
late deſigns and actions, particularly thoſe of Cales, and 


< the Iſle of Rhee, and the laſt expedition to Rochel, have 
not extremely waſted that ſtock of honour that was 


left unto this Kingdom, ſometimes terrible to all other 
nations, and now declining to contempt beneath the 
meaneſt. | - 

Together with our honours, we there loſt thofe (and 
<< that not a few) who had they lived, we might have 
ſome better hope of recovering it again ; our valiant 
and expert Colonels, Captains and Commanders, and 
many thouſand common ſoldiers and mariners : though 
«<< we have ſome caule to think, that your Majeſty is not 
as yet rightly informed thereof; and that of fix or 
6 ſeven thouſand of your Subjects loſt at the Ifle of Rhee, 
your Majeſty received information but of a few hundreds, 
«© And this diſhonour and loſs hath been purchaſed with 
the conſumption of above a million of treaſure. 
„Many of the Forts are exceeding weak and decayed, 
c and want both men and munition. And here we can- 


not but with grief conſider and complain of a ſtrange 


e improvidence, (we think your Majeſty will rather call it 
<< treachery) that your ſtore of Powder, which by order 


of your Privy-Council, dated the 1oth of December 1626, 
„ ſhould be conſtantly three hundred Laſt, beſides a con- 


„ tinual ſupply of twenty Laſt a month for ordinary ex- 
c pences, and were now fit (as we conceive) to be double 
<< the proportion, is at this time in the Tower (the preſent 
& warrants being ſerved) but nine Laſts and forty eight 
& pounds in all; which we tremble to think of. And 
that, notwithſtanding the extreme ſcarcity of Powder, 
great quantities have been permitted to be fold out of 
your Majeſty's ſtore to particular perſons for private 
ce gain; whereof we have ſeen a certificate, fix Laſt fold 
& {ithence the fourteenth of January laſt, and your Ma- 
ce jeſty's ſtore being unfurniſhed of Powder, which by a 
“ contract made with Mr. Evelyn, by advice of your 
Lords in Parliament, ought to be ſupplied monthly 
« with twenty Laſt, at the rate of three pounds ten ſnil- 
lings and ten-pence a barrel; your Majeſty hath been 
6 forced to pay above ſeven pounds a barrel for Powder, 
<« to be brought in from beyond ſeas ; for which purpoſe, 
« twelve thouſand four hundred pounds was impreſſed to 


Mr. Burlemack the laſt year, and that Powder not ſo 


good as that by contract your Majeſty ſhould have by 
<« one third-part; all which are moſt fearful and dange- 


e rous abuſes. But what the poverty, weakneſs, and 


* miſery of our Kingdom is now grown unto by decay 


of trade, and deſtruction, and loſs of Ships and Mari- 
ners, within theſe three years, we are almoſt afraid 


authorities which they formerly held in the Common- 


cc 


Vol. II. 


to declare : And could we by any other means have 
been ſure, that your Majeſty ſhould any other way 
have had a true information thereof, we ſhould have 
been doubtful to have made our weakneſs and extre- 
mity of misfortune in this kind to appear : But the im- 
portunate and moſt pitiful complaints from all parts of 
the Kingdom near adjoining to the ſea in this kind 

would rend, as we think, the ſtonieſt heart in the 
world with ſorrow ; and the ſenſe we have of the mi- 
ſerable condition your Kingdom is in by reaſon thereof 

eſpecially, for that we ſee no poſſible means (being now 
ſhortly to end this ſeſſion) how to help the ſame, adds 
ſuch a weight of grief unto our ſad thoughts, as we 
have not words to expreſs it: But for your Majeſty's 
more exact information therein, we beſeech you be 
<< pleaſed to peruſe the kalendar of particulars, which with 
ce the Remonſtrance, we moſt humbly preſent unto your 
© Majeſty. | 
* One reaſon, amongſt many, of this decay of Trade 

and loſs of Ships and Mariners is, the not guarding of 
the narrow ſeas, the regality whereof your Majeſty hath 
now in a manner wholly loſt, being that wherein a 
principal part of the honour and ſafety of this Kingdom 
„ heretofore conſiſted ; and now having abſolutely neg- 
< lected it, the town of Dunkirk doth fo continually rob 
and ſpoil your Subjects, that we can aſſure your Ma: 
jeſty (if ſome preſent and effectual remedy be not forth- 
with provided) the whole trade of this Kingdom, the 
ſhipping, mariners, and all belonging thereunto, will 
be utterly loſt and conſumed. The principal cauſe of 
which evils and dangers we conceive to be the exceſſive 
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„ power : And we humbly ſubmit unto your Majeſty's 

excellent wiſdom, whether it be ſafe for yourſelf, or your 
«© Kingdoms, that ſo great power as reſts in him by ſea 
<« and land, ſhould be in the hands of any one Subject 
«© whatſoever. | 

4 And as it is not ſafe, fo ſure we are, it cannot be for 
“ your ſervice, it being impoſſible for one man to manage 
« ſo many and weighty affairs of the Kingdom as he hath 


A 
La 


1628, 


power of the Duke of Buckingham, and the abuſe of that 


cc undertaken, beſides the ordinary duties of thoſe offices 


„ which he holds, ſome of which well performed, would 


require the time and induſtry of the ableſt men both 


of counſel and action, that your whole Kingdom will 
<« afford, eſpecially in theſe times of common danger. 
„And our humble deſire is farther, that your moſt 
cc excellent Majeſty will be pleaſed to take into your moſt 
& princely conſideration, whether, in reſpect the ſaid Duke 
< hath ſo abuſed his power, it be ſafe for your Majeſty 


and your Kingdoms to continue him, either in his great 


offices, or in his place of nearneſs and counſel about 


your ſacred perſon, 


© And this in all humility, aiming at nothing but the 


© honour of Almighty God, and the maintenance of his 
true Religion, the ſafety and happineſs of your moſt 


excellent Majeſty, and the preſervation and proſperity of 
& this Church and Commonwealth; we have endeavoured 
«© with faithful hearts and intentions, and in diſcharge of 
<< the duty we owe to your Majeſty and our Country, to 
give your Majeſty a true repreſentation of our preſent 
danger, and prefling Calamities, which we humbly be- 


4 ſeech your Majeſty graciouſly to accept, and to take the 


„ ſame to heart, accounting the ſafety and proſperity of 
“ your People, your greateſt happineſs, and their love, 
your richeſt treaſure. A rueful and lamentable ſpectacle 
& we confeſs it muſt needs be, to behold thoſe ruins in ſo 
fair an houſe, ſo many diſeaſes, and almoſt every one 
of them deadly, in ſo ſtrong and well-tempered a body 
5e as this Kingdom lately was, But yet we will not doubt, 
but that God hath reſerved this honour for your Ma- 
jeſty, to reſtore the ſaſety and happineſs thereof, as a 
«© work worthy ſo excellent a Prince, for whoſe long life 
and true felicity we daily pray, and that your fame and 
never-dying glory may be continued to all ſucceeding 
generations. | 

This Remonſtrance, delivered by the Speaker, (who much 
deſired to be excuſed) made no great impreſſion upon the 
King: though it did upon the People. All the facts therein 
alledged were known and indiſputable truths. As to the 
Right, the People readily believed, the King and his Mini- 
ſters meant to eſtabliſh a deſpotick power, becauſe all 
their proceedings plainly ſhewed it. But they could not 
believe that the Parliament had purpoſely formed a project 
to rob the King of his Prerogatives. They were the more 
confirmed in this opinion, as after the diſſolution of this 
very Parliament, the King, in the reaſons he gave for the 
diflolution, complained not of the Remonſtrance, 

The ſame day the Remonſtrance was preſented to the 
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The Bill of 

Subſidies is 

ſent upto the 
Lordi. 

The Commits 
prepart 40 


King, the Commons ſent the Subſidy-bill to the Lords for Nene 


their concurrence. Soon after the King acquaints them by 


upon Tunnage 
and Pound- 


meſlage, that he meant to end the ſeſſion the 26th of Zune - age. I 
whereupon the Commons began to bows a particular due, 


T. I. p62 


emonſtrance 628. 


Book XIX. 


g. Remonſtrance of the undue taking of Tunnage and Pound- 
15 age (1). This was an ancient impoſt upon merchants 
Goods exported and imported, which the Parliament 
uſually granted to the Kings, to enable them to guard 
the ſeas and protect the trade. This impoſt had long 
been granted to every King, and it happened ſometimes, 
that after the death of a King, his Succeſſor had conti- 
nued to levy it, till the Parliament had given it by an Act. 
As in the Reign of Charles I, the Court was much guided 
by precedents ſavorable to the Prerogative-royal, and as 
they took advantage of ſuch precedents, as if they had 
been ſo many laws, it happened that ſince King James's 
death, Charles had levied 'Tunnage and Poundage, with- 
out deſiring an Act of Parliament for that purpoſe, under 
colour that ſome of his predeceſſors had practiſed it ſome 
time till an Act was paſſed. This is what the Com- 
mons found fault with, maintaining, the Right was a pure 
grant of the People, and conſequently the King had not 
power to levy it without the conſent of Parliament ; and 
the more as the ſeas had never been well guarded, nor the 
trade leſs protected than in the firſt years of this Reign. 
To maintain therefore the People's Rights, and hinder the 
Crown from uſurping by degrees the Impoſt of Tunnage 
and Poundage, as a right independent of the Parliament, 
the Commons prepared a Remonſtrance to the King upon 
that ſubject. 
71 King teln Whilſt the Remonſtrance was drawing, the King ac- 
b ſes quainted the Lords, that the Commiſſion for finding means 


2 to raiſe money, was but a warrant of advice, agreeable to 


carceiled. token of his people's love, by the Subſidy-bill ready to be 
3 paſſed, the commiſſion was become uſeleſs, and therefore 
Annals, he had commanded it to be cancelled, As if he had ſaid, 
5. 334+ in caſe the Parliament had not granted a ſupply, he ſhould 
have found ways to raiſe money. As to his ſaying the 
commiſſion was but a warrant of advice, it is ſtrange that 

in ſpeaking to men of ſenſe, ſuch wretched excuſes ſhould 


_ alſo, that the commiſſion was cancelled. As the affair of 
Tunnage and Poundage made a great noiſe, it is neceſſary 
to inſert the Commons Remonſtrance on that ſubject. 


Myft gracious Sovereign, | . 
The Commons 6 * OUR Majeſty's moſt loyal and dutiful Subjects, 
| 7 J the Commons in this preſent Parliament aſſembled, 


ard Peundage *< being in nothing more careful, than of the honour and 
Ruſhworth, £66 
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they know do much depend upon that happy union and 
relation betwixt your Majeſty and your people, do with 
much ſorrow apprehend, that by reaſon of the incer- 


terruptions which have been caſt upon them, and the 
ſhortneſs of time in which your Majeſty hath determin- 
and perfection, divers buſineſſes of weight, which they 
have taken into their conſideration and reſolution, as 
moſt important for the common good: Amongſt other 
things, they have taken into eſpecial care the preparing 
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ſidy of Tunnage and Poundage, as might uphold your 
profit and revenue in as ample a manner as their juſt 
care and reſpect of trade (wherein not only the proſpe- 
rity, but even the life of the Kingdom doth conſiſt) 
would permit: but being a work which will require 


Majeſty's officers, and with the Merchants, not only of 
London, but of other remote parts, they find it not poſ- 
ſible to be accompliſhed at this time: Wherefore con- 
ſidering it will be much more prejudicial to the right of 
the ſubject, if your Majeſty ſhould continue to receive 
5 the ſame without authority of law, after the determina- 
5 tion of a ſeſſion, than if there had been a receſs by ad- 
F J Journment only, in which caſe, that intended grant 
** would have related to the firſt day of the Parliament; 
** and aſſuring themſelves, that your Majeſty is reſolved to 
obſerve that your royal anſwer, which you have lately 
made to the Petition of Right of both Houſes of Par- 
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formed concerning this particular caſe, as if you might 
continue to take thoſe ſubſidies of Tunnage and Pound- 
age, and other impoſitions upon Merchants, without 
breaking that anſwer, they are forced by that duty 
which they owe to your Majefty, and to thoſe whom 
they repreſent, to declare, That there ought not any im- 
Poſition to be laid upon the goods of Merchants, exported or 
imported, without common conſent by Act of Parliament; 
which ts the right and inheritance of your Subjects, founded 
2 not only upon the moſt ancient and original conſtitution of 


this Kingdom, but often confirmed and declared in divers 
* Statute-Laws, | 


| 


26, CHARLES I. 


Miny is the time and occaſions; but that now having received a 


be uſed. The day following, the Commons were informed 


proſperity of your Majeſty, and the Kingdom, which 


tainty of their continuance together, the unexpected in- 


< ed to end this ſeſſion, they cannot bring to maturity 


of a bill, for the granting of your Majeſty ſuch a ſub- 


much time and preparation by conference with your 


liament: Vet doubting leſt your Majeſty may be miſin- 


(1) The Commons fell immediately upon the Bill of Tunnage and Poundage ; but finding they ſhould not have time to accompliſh the ſame, it was ordered that 
a Committee be appointed to draw up a Remonſtrance, of the undug taking of Tonnage and Poundage without Act of Parliament, Ruſwarth, Tom. J. b. Wo T. I. p. 631, 
| 80 
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** And for the better manifeſtation thereof, may it 1628, 
** pleaſe your Majeſty to underſtand, That although your 
*© royal predeceſſors, the Kings of this Realm, have often 
had ſuch ſubſidies and impoſitions granted unto them 
*© upon divers occaſions, ' eſpecially for the guarding of the 
ſeas, and the ſafeguard of Merchants: Yet the Subjects 
have been ever carefull to uſe ſuch cautions and limita- 
tions in thoſe grants, as might prevent any claim to be 
made, that ſuch ſubſidies do proceed from duty, and not 
from the free-gift of the Subjects. And that they have 
heretofore uſed to limit a time in ſuch grants, and for 
the moſt part but ſhort, as for a year or two, and if it 
continued longer, they have ſometimes directed a certain 
ſpace of ceſſation or intermiſſion, that ſo the right of 
the ſubject might be more evident. At other times it 
hath been granted upon occafion of war, for a certain 
number of years, with Proviſo, That if the war were 
ended in the mean time, then the grant ſhould ceaſe : 
And of courſe it hath been ſequeſtred into the hands of 
ſome Subjects, to be employed for the guarding of the 
ſeas, And it is acknowledged by the ordinary anſwers 
of your Majeſty's Predeceſſors, in their aflent to the 
bills of ſubſidies of Tunnage and Poundage, that it is 
of the nature of other ſubſidies, proceeding from the 
good will of the Subject: Very few of your predeceſſors 
had it for life, until the Reign of Henry VII, who was 
ſo far from conceiving he had any right thereunto, that 
although he granted commiſſions for collecting certain 
duties and cuſtoms due by law, yet he made no commiſ- 
ſions for receiving the ſubſidy of Tunnzge and Pound- 
age, until the ſame was granted unto him in Parlia- 
ment. Since his time all the Kings and Queens of 
this Realm have had the like grants for life, by the free 
% love and good-will of the Subjects. And whenſoever 
the people have been grieved, by laying any impoſitions, 
or other charges upon their goods and merchandiſes 
without authority of law (which hath been very ſel- 
dom) yet upon complaint in Parliament, they have 
been forthwith relieved; ſaving in the time of your 
royal Father, who, having through ill counſel, raiſed the 
rates and charges upon merchandiſes to that height at 
which they now are, yet he was pleaſed fo far forth to 
yield to the complaint of his people, as to offer, That 
if the value of thoſe impoſitions which he had ſet might 
be made good unto him, he would bind himſelf and his 
Heirs by Act of Parliament, never to lay any other: 
Which offer, the Commons at that time, in regard of the 
great burden, did not think fit to yield unto. Neverthe- 
leſs your loyal Commons in this Parliament, out of their 
eſpecial zeal to your ſervice, and eſpecial regard of your 
preſſing occaſions, have taken into their conſideration, 
ſo to frame a grant of ſubſidy of Tunnage or Poundage 
to your Majeſty, that both you might have been the 
better enabled for the defence of your Realm, and your 
Subjects, by being ſecure from all undue charges, be the 
more encouraged chearfully to proceed in their courſe of 
trade; by the increaſe whereof, your Majeſty's profit, 
and likewiſe the ſtrength of the Kingdom, would be 
very much augmented. BR | . 
But not being now able to accompliſh this their deſire, 
there is no courſe left unto them, without manifeſt. 
breach of their duty, both to your Majeſty and their 
Country, ſave only to make this humble declaration, 
That the receiving of Tunnage and Poundage, and 
other impoſitions, not granted by Parliament, is a breach 
of the fundamental liberties of this Kingdom, and con- 
trary to your Majeſty's royal anſwer to the ſaid Petition 
« of Right. And therefore they do moſt humbly beſeech 
your Majeſty to forbear any further receiving of the 
ſame; and not to take it in ill part from thoſe of your 
«© Majeſty's loving Subjects, who ſhall refuſe to make pay- 
«© ment of any ſuch charges, without warrant of law de- 
«© manded, 
And as by this forbearance, your moſt excellent Ma- 
jeſty ſhall manifeſt unto the world your royal juſtice in 
the obſervation of your laws: So they doubt not but 
hereafter, at the time appointed for their coming again, 
they ſhall have occaſion to expreſs their great deſite to 
advance your Majeſty's honour and profit.” | 
The King being informed of the contents of this Remon- | 
ſtrance, on the 26th of Fune ſent for the Speaker, who 
returned ſome time after to the Houſe, whilſt the Remon- 
ſtrance was reading. He was no ſooner come, but the 
King, who was now at the Houſe of Lords, ſent for the 
Commons, and thus ſpoke to both Houſes. 


cc I may ſeem ftrange that I came ſo ſuddenly to end 7: x;:-', 
cc 


this ſeſſion; before I give my aſſent to the Bills, I 3 
cc. will tell you the cauſe, though I mult avow, that I owe 5 
& the account of my actions to God alone, It is known gangs and 
4 Poungage. 
Ruſhworth, 
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*© to every one, that a while ago the Houſe of Commons 
«© gave me a Remonſtrance, how acceptable every man 
* may judge; and for the merit of it, I will not call that 
e jn queſtion, for I am ſure no wiſe man can juſtify it. 

Nou fince I am truly informed, that a ſecond Remon- 
ce ſtrance is preparing for me to take away the profit of 
* my Tunnage and Poundage, one of the chief mainte- 
t nances of my Crown, by alledging, I have given away 
© my Right thereto by my anſwer to your Petition: 

<« This is ſo prejudicial unto me, that I am forced to 
<* end this ſeſſion ſome few hours before I meant, being 
not willing to receive any more Remonſtrances, to which 
I muſt give a harſhanſwer. And ſince I ſee, that even 
ce the Houſe of Commons begins already to make falſe 
c conſtructions of what I granted in your Petition, leſt it 
<« be worle interpreted in the Country, I will now make 
&« a declaration concerning the true intent thereof. 

{© The profeſſion of both Houſes in the time of hammer- 
& ing this Petition, was no way to trench upon my preroga- 
e tive, ſaying, they had neither intention or power to hurt 
it. Therefore it muſt needs be conceived, that I have 
granted no new, but only confirmed the ancient liber- 
ties of my Subjects. Yet to ſhew the clearneſs of my 
intentions, that I neither repent, nor mean to recede 
from any thing I have promiſed you, I do here declare 
«© myſelf, That thoſe things which have been done, where- 
by many have had ſome cauſe to expect the liberties of the 
Subjects to be trenched upon, which indeed was the firft 
and true ground of the Petition, ſhall not hereafter be 
drawn into example for your prejudice, and from time 
<« to time, in the word of a King, ye ſhall not have the 
< like cauſe to complain. But as tor Tunnage and Pound- 
age, it is a thing I cannot want, and was never in- 
tended by you to ask, nor meant by me I am ſure, to 
grant. | 1 
AJ conclude, I command you all that are here, to 
c take notice of what I have ſpoken at this time, to be 
the true intent and meaning of what I granted you in 
your Petition; but eſpecially you, my Lords the Judges, 
for to you only, under me, belongs the interpretation 
of Laws ; for none of the Houſes of Parliament, either 
joint or ſeparate, (what new doctrine ſoever may be 
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without my conſent.” 


After this Speech, the Subſidy-bill was paſled, the Lords 


having already given their conſent, and the Parliament was 


prorogued to the 2oth of O#ober. 


The King's Speech to the Parliament before the proro- 


gation, was ſo dark, that it was hard to conceive upon 
what grounds he complained of the Remonſtrance the 
Commons had prepared. He ſeems to have conſidered 
Tunnage and Poundage as a Right annexed to his Prero- 
gative Royal. 
that both Houſes, whilſt they were preparing the Petition 
of Right, had declared, they meant not to incroach upon 
his Prerogative. This argument, on ſuppoſition of that 
principle, would have been unanſwerable, and the reſt very 
ſuperfluous. But as the King knew he could never prove 
this Right to belong to him independently of the Parlia- 
ment, he proceeded to other arguments, the weakneſs 
| whereof is evident. He ſaid, the two Houſes by their Pe- 
tition of Right, did not intend to take from him Tunnage 
and Poundage, from whence he inferred, that ſince they 


had no ſuch particular view, he could not with juſtice be 
deſired to deſiſt from it. But firſt, though the Petition of 


Right contained ſome particular articles, theſe articles did 
not exclude whatever was implied in the general article, 
founded upon the ancient Statutes : That no Tax, Tallage, 
Loan, Benevolence, or other charge ought to be levied by the 
King, without the conſent of Parliament. Now Tunnage 
and Poundage being of this nature, it neceſſarily followed, 
that it was included in the general article, or elſe, it was to 
be proved to belong to the Crown, independently of the com- 
mon conſent of the People. In the ſecond: place, the two 
Houſes had no intention to deprive him of Tunnage and 
Poundage in particular, becauſe they deſigned to grant it 


by an Act. He could not therefore conclude from thence, 


that he had a Right to levy it without their conſent. He 
alledged as anotherargument, that he never meant to grant 


(1) The Clergy granted alſo five Subſidies. 


on Sunday z or Butchers killing or ſelling meat on that day. 


projects he had formed with reſpect to Government. 


ance.] But this ſuppreſſion conſiſted only in an order to 


raiſed) have any power either to make or declare a Law 


Otherwiſe, there was no need to obſerve, 


| Vol. II. 


them this article, making his anſwer to depend upon hi 
intention. But his anſwer, Soit fait — N e, 
manifeſtly referred to the contents of the Petition, and not 
to the King's intention in granting it. His third argu- 
ment was taken from Tunnage and Poundage being one 
of the beſt Revenues of the Crown, and his chief ſupport, 
This was an excellent argument to demonſtrate to the Par- 
liament the neceſlity of granting him this Right, and to 
induce him to continue the Seſſion till the Act was paſſed 
but he could not thence infer, that he had power to levy 
it againſt the Parliament's will, eſpecially as it was in his 
breaſt to have it in a legal way. Moreover, he continu 
ally inculcated, that his anſwer depended upon his inten- 
tion, directly contrary to the clear and expreſs terms of 
the anſwer itſelf, which could refer only to the Petition. 
Finally, in taking from the Houſes the power of declarins 
what was or what was not, Law, he aſcribed it ſolely to 
the Judges who were under him; that is to ſay, as he could 
make or unmake the Judges as he pleaſed, he put himſelf 
properly in poſſeſſion of this ſame power, independently of 
the two Houſes, This intention appeared but too plainly 
afterwards, 

This Seffion was worth to the King five Subſidies (1), 
a very conſiderable aid, with which the Parliament pur- 
chaſed the King's aniwer to the Petition of Right, that is, 
the confirmation of the Laws, which till then had paſled 
for inconteſtable. On the other ſide, the King thought he 
had no leſs dearly bought the five Subſidies by his conde- 
ſcenſion to tie up his hands, in giving his conſent to the 
Petition of Right, contrary to his own principles, and the 
But 
he afterwards ſhewed, that in granting the Petition of 
Right, he had only amuſed the Parliament, ſince he never 
regulated his conduct by what was contained in the Petition, 
Preſently after the prorogation of the Parliament, the King 
publiſhed ſeveral Proclamations. The firſt was to ſuppreſs Mainwir- 


Dr. Manwaring's Sermons, [entitled, Religion and Allegi- ins“ Semen 
e by 
ſuch as had any copies of theſe Sermons, to deliver them 8 
to the Secretary of State, or ſome other Magiſtrate (2). XIII. 
The ſequel will ſhew whether the Court was defirous this e 
order ſhould be punctually executed. But the King's ap- T. I. p. 6zz. 
pearing publickly not to approve of theſe Sermons, was Annal. 
ſufficient to ſatisfy the people. | | 

By another Proclamation, Richard Smith, titular Biſhop Aber 
of Chalcedon, was ordered to be apprehended, with all other 24“ tbe 
Prieſts and Jeſuits that had taken Orders by authority from <d & 
the See of Rome, and [after conviction] to be committed to Ruſhworth, 
the Caſtle of Misbich (3). Some Jeſuits having been taken L. J. 9.633. 
and ſent to Newgate (4), the King ordered, that if they Oak 
were found guilty, they ſhould be carried to the fame Ca- p. 1037. 
ſtle of Misbieb in the //le of Ely, Theſe were all the pro- | 
ceedings of the Court againſt the Papiſts. 


But on the other hand, the King took a courſe which Cee 


1628; 


gave a much worſe opinion of his own, or his Miniſter's © ©7254 


roth Recu- 


zeal for Religion. Firſt, he appointed Commiſſioners to fang. 
compound with Recuſants. Secondly, Sir Richard Mſton, Weſton made 
a known Papiſt, was made Lord Treaſurer, and atter- 2 
wards Carl of Portland. Thirdly, Dr. Laud, who was e 
conſidered as head of the Arminians, in the judgment of Laud Bip 
the Houſe of Commons, was tranſlated from Bath and 1 | 
IVells, to the Biſhoprick of Lenden. Fourthly, Dr. Mon- aud Me- 
tague, who had given ſo great offence by his Book, en- tague % 


titled, Appeal to Cæſar, was promoted to the See of Chi- RY 


. chefter (5. 


| | p. 337. 

The town of Rochel being at this time cloſely beſieged pe eg | 
by the King of France, the King had prepared a Fleet 5 F.1..n. 
to relieve it, and the Duke of Buckingham, who was to Auzuſt 23. 


have the command, was now at Port/mouth. But when he Sl wenden, 


was going to imbark, he was ſtabbed to the heart with a : He ek. 


knife, and immediately died (6). The aſſaſſin was one Ruſhworth, 
John Felton, a Lieutenant, who owned, that after the De- E 1. p.635 
claration of the Commons againſt the Duke, he had looked Anna, 
upon him as an enemy to his country, and been thereby p. 337 
induced to commit the deed. It appeared by his trial, that 

he had no complice, and was led to this wicked action 

by an exceſs of zeal. The King [being then at Sir 

Daniel Norton's near Portſmouth] ſeemed extremely con- 


cerned for the Duke's death, and to give him, even aſter 


he Ads made in this Seſſion were, T. An AQt forbidding Carriers, Waggoners, and Drovers, travelling 
2, To reftrain the paſſing or ſending any to be popiſhly bred beyond the Seas. 3. For the better 


1:pprefling of unlicenſed Ale-houſe Keepers. 4. For eſtabliſhing Sutton's Hoſpital. 5. For reſtitution in blood of Sir Carew Raleigh., 
(2) Ruſhworth ſays, they were wholly ſuppreſſed, and that it was Montague's Books that were ordered to be delivered to the Biſhop of the Dioceſe, &c, 


Ruſhworth, Tom. I. p. 633, 635. 


(x) They were firſt to be committed to the County Goals, but if after Conviction there ſhould be cauſe to reſpite Execution, they were to be removed to 


WWifhich. Idem. p. 633. 


(4) Theſe wele a Neſt of Jeſuits diſcovered in Clarkenwwell, and formerly apprehended, who were alſo after Conviction to be removed from Newgate to 


Wiſbich. Ibid. 


(5) Marwaring alſo (having with Mcntague procured a Royal. Pardon of all errors) was, notwithſtanding his being diſabled by the Houſe of Lords from all 
future preferments, immediately preſented to the Rectory of Stamford Rivers, with a diſpenſation to hold St. Giles's in the Fields, Ibid. 
() As the Duke was going out of his Chamber, Felton ſtepped to the door, and made as if he had held up the Hangings, In the paſſage, the Duke turning 
to ſpeak to Sir Thamas Fryar, and ſtooping becauſe Sir Thomas was very ſhort, Felton came behiad the Duke, and reaching over Sir Thomas's Shoulder, ſtrucle 
him to the heart. Clarendon, Tom. I. p. 24, 25. The Duke was buried at Weminſter, September 18. His whole Eſtate was not quite 4000 l. a year; but 


he had 300, O00 “. in Jewels; and owed 60, O00 J. Heylin on H. Lair. p. 67. 


s 


Book XIX. 


1628. his death, continual marks of his affection, his creatures re- 
mained in the ſame favour and poſts they had enjoyed in 
the life-time of their protector. 

The Fleet Mean while, as the relief of Rychel could not be delay- 
put, bit ed any longer, the King ſent away the Fleet deſigned tor 
mn" that purpoſe (1). But Cardinal Richelien had uſed ſo great 
2 0- diligence, that the Barricado he was making to hinder the 
Ruſhworth, approach of the Engliſb Ships, was finiſhed, ſo that the. 
T.1 9-035" Peet was forced to return without effecting any thing, 
after having ſeen Roche! taken (2). : 
The Parlia- The meeting of the Parliament appointed to be the 
».rt is fur- 20th of October, was by proclamation prorogued to the 
been Fre, 1oth of January. In this interval, certain caſes happened 
ropued to te . : . : a a 
$40 which ſupplied the Parliament with a freſh occaſion of 
lou. complaint, and in the end cauſed their diſſolution. Tho' 
10. 5. 38. the Remonſtrance concerning Tunnage and Poundage was 
not preſented to the King, it was however publick, and 
ſufficient to ſhow the People what was the ſenſe of the 
e, Houſe of Commons. Upon this foundation three mer- 
e refaſe chants among others, refuſed to pay this duty- to the King, 
» pay Jun. Rylls, one of the three, merchant of London, and Member 
_ of the Houſe of Commons, having refuſed it, as contrary 
14. p. 641. to law, the Cuſtomers ſeized his Goods, and upon his al- 
ledging the authority of Parliament, one of the Officers 
Ji» £5 inſolently told him, If all the Parliament were in you, we 
43 world take your goods, Chambers and V. aſſal the other two 
Ans. merchants of London, the firſt of whom was Alderman, 
were condemned to pay Tunnage and Poundage by the 
Barons of the Exchequer, who ordered their Goods to be 


detained, 


1628-9, The Parliament meeting the 1oth of Fanuary 1629, 


The Parla- Rolls's affair was immediately laid before the Houſe, and 
1 reſerred to a Committee, Whilſt the Committee were in 
fend #40 debate, the King ſent a meſſage to the Houſe, willing them 


Il ues. to deſiſt till next day in the aſternoon, at which time he 


would ſpeak with them at V/ hitehall. The Lords having 


alſo received orders to be preſent, the King made the fol- 
lowing Speech to both Houſes. 


The King's « HE care I have to remove all obſtacles that may 
. * hinder the good correſpondency between me and 
54 © this Parliament, is the cauſe I have called you together 
Pounda e. « at this time, the particular occaſion being a complaint 
e Ha « made in the lower Houſe. And for you, my Lords, I 
83 am glad to take this, and all other occaſions, whereby 
a you may Clearly underſtand both my words, and ac- 
« tions, for as you are neareſt in degree, ſo you are the 

« fitteſt witneſſes unto Kings. 
« The complaint I ſpeak of is, for ſtaying men's Goods 
« that deny 'Vunnage and Poundage ; this may have an 
<« eaſy and ſhort concluſion, if my words and actions be 
<« rightly underſtood : For by paſſing the Bill, as my An- 
<« ceſtors have had it, my by-paſt actions will be included, 
<« and my future proceedings authoriſed, which certainly 
e would not have been ftuck on, if men had not imagined 
« that J had taken theſe duties as appertaining to my 
<« hereditary Prerogative, in which they are much de- 
< ceived, for it ever was and ſtill is my meaning, by the 
e gift of my People to enjoy it, and my intention in my 
Speech at the ending of the laſt Seſſion concerning this 
point, was not to challenge J unnage and Poundage as 
& of right, but de bene eſſe, ſhewing you the neceſſity, 
& not the right by which J was to take it, until you had 
„ granted it to me, aſſuring my ſelf, according to your 
general profeſſions; you wanted time, not will to give 

it me. Ts 


„ Wherefore now having opportunity, I expect that 
© without loſs of time you make good your profeſſions, 


« and fo by paſſing of a Bill, put an end to all the queſ- 
&« tions ariſing from this ſubje& ; eſpecially ſince I have 
« cleared the only ſcruple that can trouble you in this buſi- 
„ nefjg: To conclude, let us not be jealous one of the 
ce other's actions; for if I had been eaſily moved at every 
e gecaſion, the order you made on Medneſday laſt might 
t“ have made me ftartle, there being ſome ſhew to ſuſpect 


« that you had given your ſelves the liberty to be the in- 


ce quiſitors after complaints (the words of your order being 
« ſomewhat tco largely penned) but looking into your 
« actions, I find you only hear complainers, not ſeeking 
complaints: For I am certain you neither pretend, nor 
« defire the liberty to be inquifitors of mens actions before 
<« particular complaint be made. | 
„This I have ſpoken to ſhew you how ſlow I ani to 
te believe harſhly of your proceedings, likewiſe to aſſure 
„you, that the Houſes reſolutions, not particular mens 
Speeches, ſhall make me judge well or ill, not doubting, 
& but according to my example, you will be deaf to ill 
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cc 


© for themſelves, that ſo this Seflion beginning with con- 

** fidence one towards another, it may end with a per- 

* fect good underſtanding between us: Which God 
„grant.“ | T2 | 

Some days after the King ſent a meſſage to the Com- 7» Commens 

mons, that the Bill for Tunnage and Poundage might be 7 I 

ſpeedily taken into conſideration, and no time loſt But K. 
2052 5 os hes, 
the Commons not thinking the King had power to pre- 790'th- 

ſcribe the time to them, fell upon matters of Religion, r 
particularly with regard to Arminianiſm : and finding that finger 8 
aud, Montague, and Manwaring had been preferred fince % Jun: 
the laſt ſeſſion, ſeveral Members made great complaints. Tf 
Though the King preſſed them again by meſſage to pro- Jan. 20. 
ceed with the Bill for Tunnage and Poundage, they pre- Nett. 
tended that Religion ought to have the precedency of all 7 wy 2 
other affairs. Wherefore they began to Inquire how the Annal. 
execution of the laws againſt Papiſts came to ceaſe, and 
whence it was that Papiſts were employed and countenanced, 
and new ceremonies continually introduced, eſpecially at 
Durham, by Dr. Coſins, as Angels, Saints, Crucihxes, ,;"/* 
Altars, Candles on Candlemaſs-day, and laſtly, from Con. 
whence proceeded the increaſe of Arminianiſm. % 

This inquiry was interrupted by a freſh meſſage from 76 ir; 
the King, requiring them to give the preference to the bil}. 7 , 
for Tunnage and Poundage. Nevertheleſs he declared, OT 
that he meant nat to interrupt their debates upon matters o Lie, 


f rel: flows 
Zallet Vis 
4 


amp (atrits 


Religion, provided the Houſe would not medile with what ” 
did not belong to them. By that, he took away with 3 
one hand what he gave with the other, ſince he belicved, T.1 p 648. 
the Commons had no right to meddle with Religion. 

This meſſage hindered them not from continuing their de- 71 102454 
bates. The Proclamation forbidding all diſputes for and” * *'* 9:- 
againſt Arminianiſin was complained of particularly, where- V4 
in it was ſaid, / there be any difference of apinion concern- | 
ing the ſeaſonable interpretation of the Thirty-nine Articles, the 
Biſbops have power to order which way they pleaſe. But as 

ſome of the Biſhops were ſuſpected, it was concluded, 

that by the terms of the Proclamation, the Kingdom 


would be obliged to receive Popery or Arminianiſm, by 


following the determinations of the Biſhops. "Theſe Sul- 
picions fell chiefly upon. Laud and Neile, who being the 
King's counſellors for matters of Religion, governed almoſt 
all the other Biſhops. Upon this account, the Houſe, to 
prevent the dangers they feared, thought fit to enter into 
this vow : | | | | 

We the Commons in Parliament aſſembled, do claim, pro- The Voto , 
teſt, and avow for truth, the ſenſe of the Articles of Religion, Le Houſe of 
which were eftablifhed by Parliament in the thirteenth year me 
of our late Queen Elizabeth, which by the publick Ac? of the Relizion. 
Church of England, and by the general and current expoſt- amore 
tions f the writers of our Church, haue been delivered e L. p 049» 
us, And we rejett the ſenſe of the Jeſuits and Arminians, 
and all others, wherein they differ from us, | 

As the intention of the Commons was to perſwade the Bb Bo , 
people that Religion was in danger, they deſired the un- © 3 fer 
currence of the Lords to petition the King for a F 4d, th 
which they obtained with ſome difficulty. The King The Kirg 
plainly perceived the defign of this Petition, and, though C= 
he did not think fit to reject it, anſwered, that the cuſtom 1 x 3 
of faſting every Seſſion was but lately begun; that lie Annals. 
granted it however for this time, though he did not ſee 
the neceſfity of it; but for the future would not grant a 
Faſt, except on extraordinary occaſions. Adding, that as 
for the defence of the reformed Churches abroad, Fighting 
would do them more good than Faſting. _ 

As the King had frequently prefſed the Commons to 
proceed with the Bill for Tunnage and Poundage, and give 
it the precedency of matters of Religion, they thought 
themſelves obliged to preſent a Declaration to the King to 
juſtify their Conduct. eg 90 

This Declaration, which was à ſort of apology, con- Dec/araticr 
taining nothing material, I do not think it neceſſary to in- 2 27 50 
ſert it at length. It ſuffices to ſay, the Commons excuſed .. 
themſelves two ways, for not giving precedency to the Ruſhworth, 
Bill for Tunnage and Poundage. The firſt was, becauſe TI 5.54. 
matters of Religion having been firſt propoſed, the conſtant 
order of the Houſe required; they ſhould have the prefe- 
rence, The ſecond was, the weight and importance of 
the concerns of Religion. They concluded with thanking 
the King for his promiſes, to maintain Religion, thereby 
tacitly reproaching him for not performing them. - 

The King anſwered this Declaration, not particularly, p 655- 
but with ſome ſhort notes. He told them, he thought ir Kanals, 
range they ſhould have an ill opinion of him with reſpe#? to 
Religion. He aflured them, that he would never ſtop his 
ears to the complaints that ſhould be brought to him upon that 


() On Sepremb, 8. under the command of Robert Bertie Earl of Lindſey. But the viduals of the Fleet funk, and it wanted proper Tackling and cther 


Materials. Ruſhworth, Tom. 1. p 630. | 


2 It had held our fo long, that prodigious numbers had died of the Famine, ſo that at the taking of it, there were not four thouſzad remaining alive, 


out o“ fifteen thouſand, Ib:&. 


„No 27 You; II. 


Aaa a ſubjea, 


reports concerning me, till my words and actions ſpeak 16:8-9+ 
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1623-9, ſulject, provided that in form and matter the Commons did As for Armintaniſm, it is very. probable, he was great] 
not tranſgreſs their limits, Concluding with theſe words: inclined to it. See his Character given by his predeceſſor 
t mnſl flill be inſtant with you, that you proceed with Tun- Archbiſhop Abbot, in the Narrative which he drew in his 
nage and Poundage with diligence ; (not looking to be denied own vindication in the year 1627, 


finding you flack, give you ſuch farther quickning as I ſhall <* 


. Feb 4. 


T. I. p.555, pretended to be a ſnare to ſuppreſs the Puritan-party, and *“ King James with diſcontents, againſt the honeſt men 
Annals. give the Arminians more liberty, and that Laud and Mon- s that took pains in their places, and ſettled the truth 
tage had given the King this advice. It was alſo com- (which he called Puritaniſm ) in their auditors, 
plained, that the enemies of Religion had procured a Royal He made it his work to ſee what Books were in the 
pardon under the Great Seal for four Eccleſiaſticks, the ““ preſs, and to look over Epiſtles Dedicatory, and Pre- 
moſt ſuſpected in England, namely, Montague, Cofins, ** faces to the Reader, to ſee what faults might be found. 
Sibthirp, and Manwaring, and that, in contempt of the It was an obſervation what a ſweet man this was like 
Parliament, they were even promoted to Biſhopricks, or “ to be, that the firſt obſervable act that he did, was the 
other good Benefices (1). TI confeſs I cannot conceive how ** marrying of the Earl of P. to the Lady R (2), when 
it is poſſible to juſtify the King's condeſcenſion for thoſe, it was notorious to the world, that ſhe had another huſ- 
who adviſed him to protect ſo openly, nay, to prefer men ** band, and the ſame a nobleman, who had divers chil- 
' ſo odious to the Parliament, ſince he could not be ignorant * dren then living by her. King James did for many 
| | how much he rendered himſelf ſuſpected by ſuch a con- *© years take this fo ill, that he would never hear of any 
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lr duct. At leaſt it cannot be denied that he gave his ene- great preferment of him; inſomuch that the Biſhop of 
1 mies an advantage. But beſides that it was the genius of Lincoln, Dr. Milliams, who taketh upon him to be the 
al the King and Court to look upon the Parliament, and eſ- „ firſt promoter of him, hath many times ſaid, that when 
{0 pecially the Commons, with extreme contempt, the King * he made mention of Laud to the King, his Majeſty 
17 could refuſe nothing to Dr. Laud, who was his prime * was fo averſe from it, that he was conſtrained often- 
5 guſhworth. Counſellor in Eccleſiaſtical affairs. To confirm the Com- © times to ſay, that he would never deſire to ſerve that 
. T. I. 5.655. mons in their ſuſpicions of Laud, the Printers and Book- * maſter, which could not remit one fault unto his ſer- 
1 5 ſellers of London preſented ſeveral petitions, complaining of ** vant. Well, in the end he did conquer it, to get him 
11 | the reſtraint of Books written againſt Popery and Armini- , to the Biſhoprick of St. David's; which he had not 
| 1 aniſm, whilſt a licenſe was never refuſed to ſuch as were long enjoyed, but he began to undermine his henefactor, 
10 compoſed in favour of Popiſh and Arminian doctrines. “ as at this day it appeareth. The Counteſs of Bucking- 
15 They even inſtanced in certain Books againſt Popery, * ham told Lincoln, that St. David's was the man that 
5 which were denied to be licenſed. They affirmed, this “ undermined him with her Son : And verily, ſuch is 
6 | was done by the Biſhop of London, or his Chaplains, to “ his aſpiring nature, that he will underwork any man in 
ih whom the examination of the Books was committed, << the world, ſo that he may gain by it.“ 
| e As Dr. Laud, afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury, This character is not to Laud's advantage; but it muſt 


[0k years of this reign, I do not think it improper to relate to the ſecret counſels given by that Prelate to the Duke of 
K here part of what is ſaid for and againſt him. Not that I Buckingham. 


—— eeprereramn—neg — — 


religion : This to me ſeems impracticable, conſidering gion, the ware-houſe of Mr. Rolls Merchant and Member 
li | what oppoſite opinions there are concerning him, it being of Parliament, was locked up by a Purſuivant, and him- 


|. made a very great figure in England during the firſt fifteen be obſerved, that the Archbiſhop aſcribed his own diſgrace 


y 1628.9. 


in ſo juſt a deſire) that you muſt not think it flrange, if 1, This raan is the only inward counſellor with Buck- 4,0, 
ingbam, fitting with him ſometimes privately whole Abbo 


find cauſe. hours, and feeding his humour with malice and ſpight. * 7 
Religious After this, the Commons continued their debates upon His life in Oxford was to pick quarrels in the lectures Lu. 


Grievancer: matters of Religion, and particularly on the Proclamation, ** of the publick Readers, and to advertiſe them to the Refworth, 
Rh. to prohibit diſputing for or againſt Arminianiſm. This was “ then Biſhop of Durham, that he might fill the ears of T. I. p. 440. 


pretend fully to make known his genius, his character, his Whilſt the Commons were in debate concerning Reli- * guar 
rel between 
the King ara 
Commons 4. 


of | e almoſt impoſſible to affirm any thing of him, good or bad, ſelf called forth and ſerved with a Sub pœna (3). This put 9 Ter 


0 upon the teſtimony of ſome, but what is contradicted and the Houſe in a flame, and occaſioned the ſending ſor the 


vage and 


f | N > Proundage. 
W kcſjected as falſe by others. This is the common effect of officers of the cuſtoms, to know upon what account they Ruſhworth, 


[19.00 Parties. Hardly can any thing be added to the encomiums had ſeized the merchants effects, and carried them to the T. 1p-653, 


which thoſe who profeſs what they call High- Church, that King's Store-houſe (4). They replied, it was for refuſing Rk 


i h | is, the rigid Epiſcopalians, beſtow on this famous Biſhop. to pay 'Tunnage and Poundage, and other duties. But be- p. 34 


th The Lord Clarendon, in his Hiſtory, expreſſes, on all oc- cauſe there was an information already preferred againſt 
Wk | caſions, a great eſteem for Laud, and finds no other fault the merchants in the Exchequer and Star-Chamber, the 
in him, but a little too much eagerneſs to accompliſh his Commons reſolved not to proceed with the Bill of Fun- 
undertakings. All the reſt of the ſame Party extol him nage and Poundage, till the goods were reſtored to the 
to the skies. They ſee no imperfection in him; and every owners, and ordered that the Barons of the Exchequer 
where praiſe his wiſdom, his good ſenſe, his learning, his ſhould be told, to make void their injunction concerning 
piety, and above all, his zeal for the Church of England, the detaining of the merchant's effects (5). The Barons 
for which he at laſt died a Martyr. The Presbyterians, returned anſwer, that they did not, by their injunctions, 
on the contrary, without denying his ſenſe and learning, determine, or any way touch upon the right of Tunnage 
affirm, he was a rank Arminian, and almoſt a Papiſt, and Poundage ; neither did they by their orders, bar the 
They ſay, that under the colour of a great zeal for the owners from ſuing for their goods in a lawful courſe ; but 
N | Ceremonies of the Church, he carried them to the borders whereas the merchants endeavoured to take their goods out 
14 | | of Popery, and juſtly rendered himſelf ſuſpected of deſign- of the King's poſſeſſion by writs of Replevin, which was 
1 ing by degrees to reſtore the Ramiſb Religion in England. no lawful courſe in the King's caſe, nor agreeable to his 
16 That to this end he made even the leaſt trifles, ſuch as Prerogative Royal, therefore the Court of Exchequer did 
. the Reformers had not meddled with, becauſe they thought ſtay thoſe ſuits, and declare, that the owners, if they con- 
. 3 them indifferent, to be conſidered as eſſential to Religion. ceived themſelves wronged, might take ſuch remedy as the 


— >. 
— — — 
py. Fa . * * 
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Fall ment, had he not entertained ſome ill deſign againſt the to conſider, whether ever the Court of Exchequer held this 
6 reformed Religion. That he was a mortal enemy of the courſe before, for ſtaying of Replevins; and whether this 
. Presbyterians and Puritans, becauſe from them he met with had been done by Prerogative of the King in his Court of 
+11 th . 


(1) Oliver Cromwel, who was of this Committee, complained, That Dr. Neil Biſhop of #incbeſter countenanced Perſons who preached Popery ; and, 
| chat Dr. Manwaring had been made Biſhop. Adding, if theſe be the ſteps to Church-preferment, what may we expect. Ruſpvortb, Tom. I. p. 655. 
5 (2) Laud it ſeems had married Charles Blount Earl of Devonſpire to the Lady Rich, Wife of the Earl of Warwick, who was then alive. 
(3; The Author ſays, the Purſuivant ſent for Mr. Rolls out, to order him not to touch what was locked up. But this, and ſome other little miſtakes in this 
and the following Paragraphs, are corrected in the Tranſlation, it not being ſo eafy to do it by way of Note. 


(4) It was moved, that the Perſon that ſerved the Subpœna might be ſent for and examined by what procurement it was taken forth. Sir Humpbrey May, 


— 


—B en 


— 


wards, the Attorney General writ a Letter to Mr. Rolls, telling him, the ſerving a Subpœna upon him was a miſtake. And yet Report was made to the 
Houle by the Committee for Tunnage and Poundage, that the Attorney General, notwithſtanding his Letter, did give order for the Proceſs againſt Mr» Rolls, 
Ruſhw'rth, Tom l. p. 654+ | 

(5, Coanbers, it ſeems, having ſued out a Writ of Replevin, the proper remedy in Law to regain the poſſeſſion of his Goods ; the Barons of the Exche- 
quer did order an Injunctivn under the Seals of the ſaid Court, directed to the Sheriffs of Londen, command.ng them not to execute the faid Writ, or any the 
like, and dectaring ths Goods were not replevable, Idem, p. 642. 


3 Grand- 


Privy Countellor, aflured the Houſe, that this neither proceeded from King nor Council, and therefore deſired it might be ſearched t» the bottom. And after- 


4, c&c. 


1 | They interred from thence, that it was impoſſible for a Law allows. This anſwer, which ſignified nothing, not Ruſhworth. 
i. man of his ſenſe, to be attached to things of ſo little mo- being ſatisfactory to the Commons, a motion was made p. 655. 


. = molt oppoſition to the execution of his projets. For my Exchequer. | | 

Wal part, I own, that in all that has been ſaid againſt him, I T his affair having been long debated in the Houſe, - the Febr. 19. 
N have found no convincing proof of his intention to re-eſta- officers of the cuſtoms were ſent for again, and anſwered, 83 
1 3 bliſh the Roman Catholick Religion in England, unleſs we that they acted by virtue of a commiſſion under the Great- E 5 
FR | confound, as many did in thoſe days, Popery with High: Seal. One of them ſaid, He had ſeized the Goods for du- 

1 0 Church, through a ſpirit of Party. But it is very cer- tres that were due in the time of King James, and that his 

1 tain, he mortally hated the Presbyterians, and would have Majgſiy had ſent for him, and commanded him. ta make no 

10 | | Atterly extirpated Puritaniſm, had it been in his power. other anſwer, W hereupon the Houſe being turned into a 

10 


Book XIX. 


6289. Grand-Committee, a motion was made and ſeconded, 


whether the officers of the cuſtom ſhould be proceeded a- 


gainſt, by ſeparating their intereſt from that of the King. 

Naſbworth, After ſeveral Speeches pro and cen, a report was made from 
T. i. p.65 the Grand- Committee, that they had at laſt reſolved, that 
Mr. Rells ought to have privilege of perſon and goods; 

dealer which being voted, the Speaker was moved to put the 
ful put queſtion, but he refuſed to do it, ſaying, the King had 
the p«ftien commanded the contrary. Such a command could not but 
75 pe” ſurpriſe the Houſe : they adjourned to the 25th of February, 
, be and then were farther adjourned by his Majeſty's order «ill 
1. eren the 2d of March. On that day the Commons being met, 
1 haſt and requiring the Speaker to put the queſtion, he ſaid, J 
have a command from the King to adjourn the Houſe till the 

Hi: c,] 10th of March. And endeavouring to go out of the chair, 
bave gene he was held down by force [and the doors were locked 
my by till Sir ohn Elliot had drawn the following Proteſtation, 
irc which was approved by the majority, though not without 


great tumult and confuſion, and even ſome blows. 


The Commons Prote/tation, 


„ Commons” , Whoſoevet ſhall bring in innovation of Religion, 

pri»jtatien. e Or by favour or countenance ſeem to extend or intro- 

Lubworths c duce Popery or Arminianiſm, or other opinion diſagree- 

ebene ing from the truth and orthodox Church, ſhall be repu- 
« ted a capital enemy to this Kingdom and Common- 
c wealth. 

« 2, Whoſcever ſhall counſel or adviſe the taking and 
cc levying of the ſubſidies of Tunnage and Poundage, not 
ce being granted by Parliament, or ſhall be an actor or in- 
« {trument therein, ſhall be likewiſe reputed an innovator 
in the Government, and a capital enemy to the King- 
dom and Commonwealth, | 

& z. If any Merchant or perſon whatſoever, ſhall vo- 
6 Juntarily yield or pay the ſaid ſubſidies of Tunnage and 

„ Poundage, not being granted by Parliament, he ſhall 

e likewiſe be reputed a betrayer of the liberties of Eng- 

« land, and an enemy to the ſame.” 

As the King expected no money from this ſecond ſeſſion, 

1 % 1 he was very giad to have, as he thought, a plauſible pre- 

105 5 tb» tence to diſſolve the Parliament. So, that very day a 

Parliament» Proclamation was drawn up (1), to give notice of his de- 

8 ſign to diſſolve the Parliament on the 1oth of March, and 
Andes. that the Members might depart about their own affairs. 

Nine Mem. The next day, warrants were directed from the Council 

berr cited to Denzil Hollis, Sir Miles Hobart, Sir John Elliot, Sir Pe- 

before the ter Hayman, John Selden, William Coriton, Walter Long, 

Ceurcile filliam Stroud, Benjamin Valentine, Eſqs; commanding 

Fur appear, their perſonal appearance on the morrow. Four of them, 

and are ſene Hollis, Elliot, Coriton, and Valentine, appeared: and refu- 

betbe leber, ſing to anſwer out of Parliament, for what was ſaid and 

done in the Houſe, were committed cloſe priſoners to the 

Tower. The Council ordered at the ſame time, the ſtu- 

dies of Hollis, Elliot, and Selden to be ſealed up; and a 

Proclamation was publiſhed to apprehend them. It muſt be 

obſerved that the Parliament not being yet diſſolved, theſe 

men were {till actually Members of Parliament. 


Proclamatt- 


On the 1oth of March the King coming to the Parlia- 


. ment- Houſe, made the following Speech, addreſſing him- 
ſelf only to the Lords, there being but few Commons pre- 


ſent, [the Speaker and Houſe of Commons not having 
been called. | | 7 


My Lords, | 
Never came here upon ſo unpleaſant an occaſion, it 
eech being the diſſolution of a Parliament; therefore men 
75 GEE * may have ſome cauſe to wonder, why I ſhould not ra- 
ment, «© ther chuſe to do this by commiſſion, it being rather a 
1 general maxim of Kings, to leave harſh commands to 
ant their Miniſters, themſelves only executing pleaſing things: 
yet conſidering that juſtice as well conſiſts in reward 
and praiſe of virtue, as puniſhing of vice, I thought it 
<« neceſſary to come here to day, and to declare to you and 
<< all the world, that it was merely the undutiful and ſedi- 
<< tious carriage in the Lower-Houſe that hath made the 
e diffolution of this Parliament; and you, My Lords, are 
ſo far from being any cauſers of it, that I take as much 
<< comfort in your dutiful demeanour, as I am juſtly diſtaſ- 
ted with their proceedings; yet to avoid their miſta- 
kings, let me tell you, that it is ſo far from me to ad- 
judge all the Houſe alike guilty, that I know that there 
are many there as dutiful Subjects as any in the world, 
it being but ſome few vipers among them that did caſt 
this miſt of undutifulneſs over moſt of their eyes: Yet, 
to ſay truth, there was a good number there, that could 
not be infected with this contagion ; inſomuch that ſome 
did expreſs their duties in ſpeaking, which was the ge- 
neral fault of the Houſe the laſt day. To conclude, as 
thoſe vipers muſt look for their reward of puniſhment, 
ſo you, My Lords, muſt juſtly expe& from me that fa- 


. 
Toe Ving's 
Fpeech at the 66 


) The Aulhor ſays, publiſhed ; but it was not publiſhed till after the 10th of March, Ruſpꝛoortb, Tom 1. p. 561. 


en 


** vour and protection, that a good King oweth to his lo- 1628-9. 
** ving and faithful Nobility. And now, my Lord-Kecper, 
* do what I have commanded you.“ 

Then the Lord-Keeper ſaid, Jv Lords, and Genilemm 
of the Ilouſe of Commons, | though the Commons were not 
called |] the King 5 Majejty doth ifſ-tue this Parliament. 

The diſſolution of the Parliament was cauſed by the in- K“. «7 
ſolence of the Houſe of Commons, as the King had jult «GH 
told the Lords: and this infoleuce, this feditious Corriage Pai incor, 
conſiſted only in keeping the Speaker in his chair by force, 
after he had notified that the Rouſe vas adjourned by lis 
Majeſty's order, till a Proteſtation of three very ſhort arti 
cles was ſet down in writing. This was the Commons 
oftence. And here it muſt be remarked, that there was n 
great difference between the adjourning and the proroguing 
or diſſolving of the Parliament. The King's power to pro- 
rogue and diflolve was never called in queition ; betore 
the time of James I. I believe no King had ever thought 
of adjourning the Parliament. King James was the firſt 
that did it. The Commons compiained of it as a breach 
of their privileges ; but not finding the Lords inclined to 
diſpute this power with the King, they were forced to pive 
way, though they foreſaw the ill conſequences. Theſe 
conſequences ſhowed themſelves in the preſent. Reign. 

Charles I. taking advantage of this only precedent efta- 
bliſhed by the King his Father, was not ſatisfied with hin- 
dering the Parliament from adjourning themſelves at Eaſter, 
as hath been ſeen, but even adjourned the Houles twice at a 
time when the Commons were debating upon matters 
which were not agreeable to him, and alſo prevented the 
Speaker, by his ſole authority, to put the queltion when 
required, It is eaſy to ſee the conſequences of this power, 
to adjourn the Houſes. The King could put a ſtop to all 
the debates of either Houſe, by adjourning them whenever 
they took into conſideration any matters diſpleaſing to him. 
On the other hand, upon ſuppoſition that the King's right 
was unqueſtionable, the Houſe of Commons had diſobeyed 
his orders, and violated his prerogative, which might be at- 
tended with no lets ill con{equences. But the King, ſup- 
poling his right as fully eſtabliſhed, without giving himſelf 
any farther trouble. to prove it, reſolved to puniſh the Houſe 
of Commons, not only by the diſſolution of the Parlia- 
ment, a puniſhment which concerned the whole Nation 
rather than their Repreſentatives, .but alſo in cauſing ſome 
of their moſt active and ſtirring Members, to be condem- 
ned as rebellious and ſeditious. 5 8 | 

To that end, he commanded the Judges of the Realm 1629, 
to meet and give their opinions upon the queſtions he had 
to propoſe to them, in order to be guided by their deter- 
minations, leſt he ſhould be accuſed of proceeding too arbi— 
trarily, The queſtions, with the Judges anſwers, were as 
follows : | | CEN: | 

1. Whether if any Subject hath received probable informa- Queſtions 
tion of any Treaſon, or treacherous attempt, or intention a- Pepi by 
gainſt the King or State, that Subject ought not to make = 72 
known to the King, or his Majeſty's Commiſſuners, when aden . 
thereunto he ſhall be required, what information he hath re- the impri- 


ceived, and the grounds thereof ; to the end, the King being fined Meme: | 


ri 


truly informed, may prevent the danger? And if the ſaid April 2 5. 
Subject, in ſuch caſe ſhall refuſe to be examined, or do anſwer Raft worth, 


the queſtions which ſhall be demanded of him for farther in- T. I. p.663. 


. . . „ Annals. 
quiry and diſcovery of the truth, whether it be net a high 


contempt in him, puniſhable in the Star-Chamber, as an c, 
fence againſt the general juſtice and government of the King- 
dom © as 3 | | 
Sol. The reſolution and anſwer of all the Juſtices was, 
« That it is an offence puniſhable as aforeſaid, fo that this 
% do not concern himſelf, but another, nor draw hint to 
% danger of treaſon or contempt by his anſwer,” 

2. Wheiher it be a geod anſwer or excuſe, being thus inter- 
rogated, and refuſing io anſwer, to ſay, That he was a Far- 
liament man when he received this infirmation, and that he 
ſpake thereef in the Parliament Houſe ; and therefore the 
Parliament being now ended, he refuſed to anſwer i any 
fuch Quęgſtions but in the Parliament Houſe, and nat in ay 
other place? e eee cn | e 

Sal. The Judges did not venture to decide publicly this 
queſtion, But they gave this anſwer by advice privately to 
the Attorney General, „That this excuſe being in ha- 
<« ture of a plea, and an error in judgment, was not pu- 
<6. niſhable, until he were over-ruled in an orderly manner, 
e to make another anſwer ; and whether the party were 
brought in Ore. tenus, or by information, for this plea 
„he was not to be puniſhed.“ 

3. Whether a Parliament man, commuting an Hence a- 
gainſt the King or Council, not in a Parliament way) might, 
after the Parliament ended, be puniſhed or not- 

Sol. All the Judges unanimouſly anſwered, ** He might, 
<« if he be not puniſhed for it in Parliament; for the Par- 
% liament ſhall not give privilege to any, contra moren 


Parliamentarium, 
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The HISTORY 
Parliamentarium, to exceed the bounds and limits of his 
place and duty. And all agreed, That regularly he 

cannot be compelled out of Parliament to anſwer things 
« done in Parliament, in a Parliamentary courſe ; but it 
js otherwiſe where things are done exorbitantly, for thoſe 
c are not the acts of a Court.“ 

4. Whether, if one Parliament man alone ſhall reſolve, 
or two or three ſhall covertly conſpire to raiſe falfe flanders and 
rumours againſt the Lords of the Council and Fudges, not 
with intent to queſtion them in a legal courſe, or in a Par- 
liamentary way, but to blaſt them, and to bring them to ha- 
tred of the People, and the Government in contempt, be pu- 
niſhable in the Star-Chamber after the Parliament is ended! 

Hol. The Judges reſolve, That the ſame was puniſh- 
cc able out of Parliament, as an offence exorbitant com- 
« mitted in Parliament, beyond the office, and beſides the 
duty of a Parliament man.” 

The artifice of theſe queſtions conſiſted, 1. In the King's 
propoſing them in a general manner, as if they related not 
to any particular perſon, 2. In his aſcribing to one, two, 
or three Members of the Houſe, what was done by a great 
majority. 3. In ſuppoſing offences, outrages, treaſons a- 
gainſt himſelf or Council, and in deciding queſtions of Law 
before the facts were ſtated (1). 

4, £144. By virtue of theſe determinations, the Attorney Gene- 
rey (--+-ral ral exhibited in the Star- Chamber an information againſt 
%%%. the impriſoned Members, wherein he greatly aggravated 


vaſt the 


j»/r:/ned What had paſſed in the Lower-Houſe, when the Speaker 


La was kept by force in the chair, but without the leaſt men- 
11555 tion of the occaſion. | | 


Chambers At the ſame time Alderman Chambers, one of thoſe that 


5 refuſed to pay Tunnage and Poundage, was alſo proſecuted 
or refuſing 


Junnage, &c. in the Star-Chamber, for ſay ing, That the Merchants ere 


May 6. more ſeretbed up and wrung in England, than in Turkey. 
id. p. 670, He was condemned in an exorbitant fine | of 2000 J.] by 
Arai, which | and ſome other oppreſſions] he was reduced to a 
very low condition. : | 
J have already mentioned the artifice uſed by the Court, 
to remove from the Parliament ſuch Gentlemen as they 
ſuſpected, by making them Sheriffs of their reſpective 
Counties, which obliged them to ſwear to the due execu- 
tion of their office. Walter Long Eſq; of Wiltſhire, being 
made Sheriff of the County a little before the calling of the 
_ laſt Parliament, was however elected for Bath, ] and he 
preferred this ſervice to that which his office obliged him to. 
Long i: During the fitting of the Parliament, Long was left undiſ- 
fined, turbed, but after the diſſolution, the Court entered an in- 
at", formation againſt him in the Star-Chamber for breaking his 
+. 2” oath, by abſenting himſelf from his County] and he 
Append. was fined two thouſand marks, | | 
on __ The other Members that were in ſeveral priſons, having 
find Mom petitioned the Judges to be releaſed upon bail, by virtue of 
bers are the Habeas Corpus, when the Judges were met, and ready 
3 to deliver their opinions, the priſoners were not brought to 
T. I. p.679, the Bar according to the rule of Court. Whereupon, Pro- 
Fee. clamation being made for the bringing them in, the Court 
Abe was informed, that they were removed to the Tower by 
jzoe 24. the King's own warrant, Then there came a Letter to 
the Judges from the King, ſignifying to the Court, that 


the priſoners were not ſuffered to appear before them, by 


reaſon of their inſolent carriage towards him. That is, 
inſtead of applying themſelves to the King for pardon, they 
had addreſſed themſelves to the Judges to be releaſed upon 
bail. according to Law, Not to infift too long upon this 
affair, I hall content my ſelf with ſaying, that they were 
kept in priton from March till October, without being tried, 
or obtaining the benefit of the Habeas Corpus. In fine, 
the Court of Amg's-Bench having agreed with one voice, 
That the Court, as this caſe is, ſhall have juriſdiction, though 
the offences were committed in Parliament, and that the im— 
pr:/oned Members ought to plead, judgment was given againſt 
them upon a Nihbit Dicit (2). They were to be impri- 
ſoned during the King's pleaſure, and mioreover, Elliot 
was fined two thouſand pounds, Hallis a thouſand marks, 
and Valentine five hundred pounds, OW 
The King's conduct, as well in diffolving the Parlia- 
| ment, as in what was done afterwards, could not but breed 
Pulhworth, diſcontent among the People. Murmurs were every where 
T. 1. p.662. heard: Libels were diſperſed about London againſt the King's 
Counſellors, and particularly againſt Biſhop Laud (3), and 
the Lord Treaſurer Meſton, who were accuſed of putting 
the King upon theſe violent proceedings. For this reaſon, 
the King, to prevent greater complaints, publiſhed a Necla- 
ration to notify to the People the cauſes of the diſſolution 


n this wvay, be would kindle a flame in the Nation. Mbitelock, p. 13. 


Parliament,  &cterd, Tom. 2, p. 79+ 
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of the laſt Parliament. Though this declaration be very 16 

long, I think it neceſſary to inſert the whole in this place 7O 
leſt I ſhould be accuſed of having either paſſed over in 
filence, or too much abridged what may ſerve to juſtify 
the King. It muſt be obſerved that it was dated the 


roth of March, the very day the Parliament was dit. 


ſolved, though it was not publiſhed that day, but ſome 
time aſter. 


The King's Declaration, 70 all | his Subjects, notifying the 
Cauſes which moved him to diſſolve the laſt Parliament. 


Owſoever Princes are not bound to give account Rulwortj, 

of their actions, but to God alone; yet for the L. 1. 4p 

* fſatisfaction of the minds and affections of our loving e 
Subjects, we have thought good to ſet down thus much 

by way of declaration, that we may appear to the 

world in the truth and ſincerity of our actions, aud 

not in thoſe colours in which we know ſome turby- 

lent and ill- affected ſpirits (to maſque and diſguiſe their 

wicked intentions, dangerous to the State) would repre- 

<« ſent us to the publick view. 

We aſſembled our Parliament the 17th day of March, 

in the third year of our reign, for the ſafety of Religion, 

« for ſecuring our Kingdoms and Subjects at home, and 

« our Friends and Allies abroad. And therefore at the 

firſt ſitting down of it, we declared the miſerable at- 

6 flicted eſtate of thoſe of the reformed Religion in Ger- 

« many, France, and other parts of Chriftendom ; the dif- 

treſſed extremities of our deareſt uncle, the King of 

Denmark, chaſed out of a great part of his Dominions ; 

the ſtrength of that party which was united againſt us: 


cc 


A 
A 


That (beſides the Pope and the Houſe of Auſtria, and 


© their antient Confederates) the French King profeſſed 
<« the rooting out of the Proteſtant Religion: That of the 
Princes and States on our party, ſome were over-run, 
& others diverted, and ſome diſabled to give aſſiſtance. For 
which, and other important motives, we propounded a 
« ſpeedy ſupply of treaſure, anſwerable to the neceſſity of 
ce the cauſe. 

„ "Theſe things in the beginning were well reſented by 
the Houſe of Commons, and with ſo much alacrity and 
<< readineſs, that they agreed to grant a liberal aid: but 
«© before it was brought to any perfection, they were di- 
<« verted by a multitude of queſtions raiſed amongſt them, 
touching their liberties and privileges, and by other long 
„ diſputes, that the Bill did not paſs in a long time; ahd 
by that delay, our affairs were put into a far worſe caſe 
c than at the firſt ; our foreign actions then in hand, be- 
ing thereby diſgraced and ruined for want of timely 
60 help. | | | | 

In this, as we are not willing to derogate from the 
« merit and good intentions of thoſe wiſe and moderate 
« men of that Houſe, (to whoſe forwardneſs we attribute 


A. 
La) 


* 
a 


« it, that it was propounded and reſolved ſo ſoon) ſo we 


« muſt needs ſay, that the delay of paſſing it when it was 
<< reſolved, occaſioned by cauſeleſs jealouſies, ſtirred up by 
© men of another temper, did much leſſen both the repu- 
tation and reality of that Supply. And their ſpirit, in- 
% fuſed into many of the commiſſioners and aſſeſſors in 
the Country, hath returned up the Subſidies in ſuch a 
&« ſcanty proportion, as is infinitely ſhort, not only of our 
great occaſions, but of the precedents of former Subſidies, 
« and of the intentions of all well- affected men in that 
&« Houle, | DEE j 
In thoſe large diſputes, as we permitted many of our 
& high Prerogatives to be debated, which in the beſt times 
< of our predeceſſors had never been queſtioned, without 
„ puniſhment or ſharp reproof ; ſo we did endeavour to 
& have ſhortned thoſe debates, for winning of time, which 
c would haye much advantaged our great affairs, both at 
c home and abroad. And therefore both by ſpeeches and 
% meſſages, we did often declare our gracious and clear 
& refolution to maintain, not only the Parliament, but 


all our People, in their antient and juſt liberties, without 


& either violation or diminution, and in the end, for their 


full ſatisfaction and ſecurity did by an anſwer, framed in 


„ the form by themſelves deſired to their Parliamentary 
Petition, confirm their antient and juſt liberties and 
rights, which we reſolve with all conſtancy and juſtice 
&« to maintain, | | 
„This Parliament howſoever, beſides the ſettling our 
“ neceſſary Supply, and their own Liberties, they waſted 
“much time in ſuch proceedings, (blaſting our govern- 


„ ment, as we are unwilling to remember) yet we ſuffered 


(1) Judge WWyitelock often highly complained againſt this way of ſending to the Judges for their opinions b=forehand, and ſaid, That if Biſhop Laud went 


(2) They refuſed to put in other Plea than denying the Juriidiftion of the Court in this caſe. 


(3) "The Libel againſt Biſhop Laud was to this effect: Laud, ect ro thy ſelf, be aſſured thy life is ſought : As thou art the fountain of wickedneſs, repent of 


thy monſtrous fins, before thou be taken out of the avorld ; and aſſure thy ſelf, neither God nor the world can endure ſuch a vile Counſellor or Whiſperer ts live, The 
other was as bad 2gainſt the Lord Treaſurer Weſton, Ruſhworth, Tom. I p. 662, 


They were ſuppoſed to have perſuaded the King to diſſolve the 


„ them 
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them to ſit, until themſelves deſired us to appoint a time 
ſor their receſs, not naming either adjournment or pro- 
rogation. 

« Whereupon by advice of our Council, we reſolved to 
prorogue.and make a ſeſſion; and to that end prefixed 
a day, by which they might (as was meet in ſo long a 
ſitting) oil ſome profitable and good Laws; and withal 
gave order for a gracious pardon to all our Subjects; 
which, according to the uſe of formerParliaments, paſſed 
the higher Houſe, and was ſent down to the Com- 
mons. All which being graciouſly intended by us, was 
ill entertained by ſome diſaffected perſons of that Houle, 
who by their artifices, in a ſhort time raiſed ſo much 
heat and diſtemper in the Houſe, for no other viſible 
cauſe, but becauſe we had declared our reſolution to 
prorogue, as our Council adviſed, and not to adjourn, 
as ſome of that Houſe (after our reſolution declared, 
and not before) did manifeſt themſelves to affect; that 
ſeldom hath greater paſſion been ſeen in that Houſe, 
upon the greateſt occaſions. And ſome glances in the 
Houſe, but upon open rumours abroad were ſpread. 
That by the anſwer to the petition we had given away, 


not only our impoſitions upon Goods exported and im- 
ported, but the Tunnage and Poundage, (whereas in the 


debate and hammering of that Petition, there was no 


ſpeech or mention in either Houſe concerning thoſe im- 


poſitions, but concerning taxes and other charges within 
the land: much leſs was there any thought thereby 
to debar us of Tunnage and Poundage, which, both be- 
fore and after the anſwer to that petition, the Houſe of 
Commons in all their ſpeeches and treaties, did profeſs 
they were willing to grant.) And at the ſame time 
many other miſinterpretations were raiſed of that peti- 
tion and anſwer, by men not well-diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween well-ordered liberty and licentiouſneſs ; as if by 
our anſwer to that petition, we had let looſe the reins of 


aur Government. And in this diſtemper the Houſe of 


Commons, laying aſide the pardon (a thing never done 


in any former Parliament) and other buſineſs, fit to have 


been concluded in that ſeſſion, ſome of them went about 
to frame and contrive a Remonſtrance againſt our re- 


ceiving of Tunnage and Poundage, which was ſo far pro- 


ceeded in, the night before the 2 time, for con- 
cluding the ſeſſion, and ſo haſtened by the contrivers 


thereof, that they meant to have put it to the vote of the 


Houſe the next morning, before we ſhould prorogue 


that ſeſſion. And therefore, finding our gracious favours 


in the ſeſſion, afforded to our people, ſo ill requited, 
and ſuch ſiniſter ſtrains made upon our anſwer to that 
petition, to the diminution of our profit, and (which 


was more) to the danger of our government: We 


reſolved to prevent the finiſhing of that Remonſtrance, 


and other dangerous intentions of ſome ill- affected per- 


ſons, by ending the ſeſſion the next morning, ſome few 


hours ſooner than was expected; and by our own mouth 


to declare to both Houſes the cauſe thereof: and for 
hindering the ſpreading of thoſe ſiniſter interpretations 
of that petition and anſwer, to give ſome neceſlary direc- 
tions, for ſettling and quieting our government, until 


another meeting; which we performed accordingly the 


ſix and twentieth of June laſt, _ 

„The Seffion thus ended, and the Parliament riſen, 
that intended Remonſtrance gave us occaſion to look 
into the buſineſs of Tunnage and Poundage. And 
therefore, though our neceſſities pleaded ſtrongly for 


us, yet we were not apt to ſtrain that point too far, 


but reſolved to guide our ſelf by the practice of former 
ages, and examples of our moſt noble predeceſſors, think- 
ing thoſe Counſels beſt warranted, which the wiſdom of 
former ages, concurring with the preſent occaſions, did 
approve ; and therefore gave order for a diligent ſearch 
of Records : Upon which it was found, that although 
in the Parliament holden in the firſt year of the reign of 
King Edward the fourth, the Subſidy of Tunnage and 
Poundage was not granted unto that King, but was firit 
granted unto him by Parliament in the third year of 
his reign ; yet the ſame was accounted and anſwered to 
that King, from the firſt day of his reign, all the firſt 
and ſecond years of his reign, and until it was granted 
by Parliament. And that in the ſucceeding times of 
King Richard the third, King Henry the ſeventh, King 
Henry the eighth, King Edward the ſixth, Queen 
Mary and Queen Elizabeth, the Subſidy of Tunnage 
and Poundage was not only enjoyed by every of thoſe 
Kings and Queens, from the death of each of them 
deceaſing, until it was granted by Parliament unto the 


* ſucceſſor ; but in all thoſe times, being for the moſt 


part peaceable, and not burdened with like charges and 
neceſſities, as theſe modern times,) the Parliament did 
moſt readily and chearfully, in the beginning of eve 

of thoſe reigns, grant the ſame, as a thing moſt neceſ- 


fary for the guarding of the ſeas, ſafety and defence of 
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the realm, and ſupportation of the Royal dignity, And 1629. 


in the time of our Royal Father of bleſſed memory, he 
enjoyed the ſame a full year, wanting very few days, 
before his Parliament began ; and above a year before 
the Act of Parliament for the grant of it was paſſed, 
And yet when the Parliament was aſſembled, it was 
granted without difficulty, And in our own time, we 
quietly received the ſame three years and more, expect- 
ing with patience in ſeveral Parliaments the like grant 
thereof, as had been made to ſo many of our predeceſ- 
ſors ; the Houſe of Commons ſtill profeſſing, that mul- 
titude of other buſineſſes, and not want of willingneſs 
on their part, had cauſed the ſettling thereof to be fo 
long deferred. And therefore finding ſo much reaſon 
and neceſſity for the receiving of the ordinary duties in 
the Cuſtom-houſe, to concur with the practice of ſuch 
a ſucceſſion of Kings and Queens, famous for wiſdom, 
Juſtice and government, and nothing to the contrary, 
but that intended Remonftrance, hatched out of the paſ- 
ſionate brains of a few particular perſons; we thought 
it was ſo far from the wiſdom and duty of a Houle of 
Parliament, as we could not think that any moderate 
and diſcreet man (upon compoſed thoughts, ſetting aſide 
paſſion and diſtemper) could be againſt receiving of 


* Tunnage and Poundage ; eſpecially ſince we do, and 


ſtill muſt purſue thoſe ends, and undergo that charge 
for which it was firſt granted to the Crown ; it having 
been ſo long and conſtantly continued to our predeceflors, 
as that in four ſeveral Acts of Parliament, for the grant- 
ing thereof to King Edward the ſixth, Queen Mary, 
Queen Elizabeth, and our bleſſed Father, it is in ex- 
preſs terms mentioned, to have been had and enjoyed 
by the ſeveral Kings, named in thoſe Acts, time out of 


mind, by authority of Parliament. And therefore upon 


theſe reaſons we held it agreeable to our Kingly honour, 
and neceſlary for the ſafety and good of our Kingdom, 


to continue the receipt thereof, as fo many of our pre- 


deceſſors had done. Wherefore when a few merchants 
(being at firſt but one or two) ſomented, as it is well 
known, by thoſe evil ſpirits that would have hatched 
that undutiful Remonſtrance, began to oppoſe the pay- 
ment of our accuſtomed duties in the Cuſtom-houſe, 
we gave order to the officers of our Cuſtoms to go on, 


notwithſtanding that oppoſition, in the receiving of the 


uſual duties, and cauſed thoſe that refuſed to be warned 
to attend at the Council-board, that by the wiſdom 
and authority of our Council, they might be reduced to 
obedience and duty; where ſome of them, without 
reverence or reſpect to the honour and dignity of that 
preſence, behaved themſelves with ſuch boldneſs and 
inſolency of ſpeech, as was not to be endured by a far 
meaner aſſembly, much leſs to be countenanced by a 
Houſe of Parliament, againſt the body of our Privy- 
Council, V 

« And as in this we did, what in reaſon and honour 
was fit for the preſent, ſo our thoughts were daily in- 


tentive upon the re- aſſembling of our Parliament, with 


full intention on our part, to take away all ill-under- 


ſtanding between us, and our people; whoſe loves, as 
we deſire to continue and preſerve, ſo we uſed our beſt 


endeavours to prepare and facilitate the way to it. And 
to this end, having taken a ſtrict and exact ſurvey of 


our Government, both in the Church and Common- 
wealth, and me things were moſt fit and neceſſary to 
We found in the firſt place, that much 


be reformed : 
exception had been taken at a Book, entitled, Appello 
Cæſarem, or, An Appeal to Ceſar ; and publiſhed in 


the year 1625, by Richard Montague, then Batchelor 


of Divinity, and now Biſhop of Chicheſter; and becauſe 


it did open the way to thoſe ſchiſms and diviſions, which 


have ſince enſued in the Church, we did for remedy and 


redreſs thereof, and for the ſatisſaction of the conſci- 


ences of our good people, not only by our publick Pro- 


clamation, call in that Book, which miniſtred matter 


of offence ; but to prevent the like danger for hereafter, 
re-printed the Articles of Religion, eſtabliſhed in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth of famous memory ; and by a 


declaration before thoſe Articles, we did tie and reſtrain 


all opinions to the ſenſe of thoſe Articles, that nothing 
might be left for private fancies and innovations. For 
we call God to record, before whom we ſtand, that it 
is, and always hath been our heart's deſire, to be found 
worthy of that title, which we account the moſt glo- 
rious in all our Crown, Defender of the Faith. Neither 
ſhall we ever give way to the authorifing of any thing, 
whereby any innovation may ſteal or creep into the 
Church; but to preſerve that unity of doctrine and 
diſcipline eſtabliſhed in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
whereby the Church of Eng/and hath ſtood and flouriſh- 
ed ever ſince. | | 
« And as we were careful to make up all breaches and 
rents in Religion at home, ſo did we by our Proclama- 
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ſecured from all foreign attempts. 


and entertained in the cure. 


* tion anſwered the laſt Parliament. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


tion and Commandment, for the execution of Laws 
againſt Priefts and popiſh Recuſants, fortify all ways and 
approaches againſt that foreign enemy ; whichif it hath 
not ſucceeded according to our intention, we muſt lay 
the fault where it is, in the ſubordinate officers and mi- 


* nifters in the Country, by whoſe remiſſneſs, Jeſuits and 
. Prieſts eſcape without apprehenſion ; and Recuſants, 


from thoſe convictions and penalties which the Law and 
our Commandment would have inflicted on them. For 
we do profeſs, that as it is our duty, fo it ſhall be our 
care to command and direct well; but it is the part of 
others to perform the miniſterial office, And when we 
have done our office, we ſhall account ourſelf, and all 
charitable men will account us innocent, both to God and 
Men. And thoſe that are negligent, we will eſteem as 
culpable both to God and us; and therefore will expect 
that hereaſter they give us a better account. 

© And as we have been careful for the ſettling of Reli- 
gion, and quieting the Church; ſo were we not unmind- 
ful of the preſervation of the juſt and ancient Liberties 
of our Subjects, which we ſecured to them by our gra- 


* cious anſwer to the Petition in Parliament, having not 


fince that time done any act whereby to infringe them. 
But cur care is, and hereafter ſhall be, to keep them 
intire and inviolable, as we would do our own Right 
and Soverciznty, having for that purpoſe enrolled the 
petition and anſwer in our Courts of Juſtice, 

Next to the care of Religion, and of our Subjects 
rights, we did our beſt for the provident and well-order- 
ing of that aid and ſupply, which was granted us the 
fait Seſſion, whereof no part hath been waſtfully ſpent, 
nor put to any other uſe, than thoſe for which it was 


deſired and granted; as upon payment of our Fleet and 


Army; wherein our care hath been ſuch, as we choſe 


rather to diſcontent our deareſt Friends and Allies, and 


our neareſt Servants, than to leave our Soldiers and Ma- 


riners unſitisfied, whereby any vexation or diſquiet 


might ariſe to our people. We have alfo, with part 
of thoſe moneys, begun to ſupply our Magazines, and 
Stores of munition, and to put our Navy into a con- 
ſtant form and order. Our Fleet likewiſe is fitting, 
and almoſt in a readineſs, whereby the narrow Seas may 
be guarded, Commerce maintained, and our Kingdom 


might have made this impreſſion in all good minds, that 


we were careful to direct our counſels, and diſpoſe our 


actions, as might moſt conduce to the maintenance of 


Religion, honour of our Government, and ſafety of our 


People. But with miſchievous men once ill-afteCted, 
feu bene, ſeu male facta premunt 3 and whatſoever once 
ſeemed amiſs, is ever remembred ; but good endeavours 
are never regarded. | 5 | 

«© Now all theſe things, that were the chief complaints 
the laſt Seſſion, being by our princely care ſo ſeriouſly 
reformed, the Parliament re-atiembled the zoth of Fa- 


nuary laſt, We expected, according to the candour and 


* Ay 


{incerity of our own thoughts, that men would have 
framed themſelves for the affecting of a right under- 
{ſtanding between us and our people. But ſome few 
malevolent perſons, like empericks and leud artiſts, did 
ſtrive to make new work, and to have ſome diſeaſe on 
foot, to keep themſelves in requeit, and to be employed 
And yet to manifeſt how 
much offences have been diminiſhed, the Committees 
for Grievances, Committees for Courts of Juſtice, and 
Committees for Trade, have, ſince the fitting down of 
the Parliament, received few complaints, and thoſe ſuch 
as they themſelves have not thought to be of that mo- 
ment or importance, with which our ears ſhould be ac- 
quainted, 5 

No ſooner therefore was the Parliament ſet down, but 
theſe ill- affected men began to ſow and diſperſe their jea- 


louſies, by caſting out ſome glances and doubtful ſpeeches, 


as if the Subject had not been fo clearly and well dealt 
with, touching their Liberties, and touching the Peti- 
'T his being a plau- 
ſible theme, thought on for an ill purpoſe, eaſily took 
Fold on the minds of many, that knew not the prac- 
tice, And thereupon the ſecond day of the Parliament, 
a Committee was appointed to ſearch, whether the peti- 
tion and our anſwer thereunto were enrolled in the Par- 
liament-roll, and in the Courts at Tęſiminſter, and in 
what menner the fare, was done. And a day alſo was 
then ap, ginted, on which, the Houſe being reſolved 
into 1 mitder, ſhould take into conſideration thoſe 


things, wherein the Liberty of the Subject had been in- 


vaded, againſt the Petition of Right. This, though it 
produced no other effect of moment or importance, yet 
was ſufficient to raiſe a jealouſy againft our proceedings, 
in ſuck. as were not well acquainted with the ſincerit 

and clearneſs of them. There followed another of no 
leſs skill; for although our proceeding before the Parlia- 
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ment, about matters of Religion, might have ſatisfied 
any moderate men, of our zealous care thereof, (as 
we are ſure it did the moſt) yet, as bad ſtomachs turn 
the beſt things into their own nature, for want of good 
digeſtion; ſo theſe diſtempered perſons have done the 
like of our good intents, by a bad and ſiniſter interpre- 
tation: For, when they did obſerve, that many honeſt 
and religious minds in that Houſe did complain of thoſe 
dangers that did threaten the Church ; they likewiſe 
took the ſame word in their mouth, and their cry like- 
wiſe was, Templum Domini, Templum Domini, when 
the true care of the Church never came into their 
hearts: And what the one did out of zeal unto Religion 
the other took up as a plauſible theme, to deprave wr 
Government, as if we, our Clergy and Council, were 
either ſenſeleſs or careleſs of Religion, and this wicked 
practice hath been, to make us ſeem to walk before our 
people, as if we halted before God, | 
** Having, by theſe artifices, made a jealous impreſſion 
in the hearts of many; and a day being appointed to 
treat of the grant of Tunnage and Poundage, at the 
time prefixed, all expreſs great willingneſs to grant it, 
But a new {train is found out, that it could not be done 
without great peril to the right of the Subject, unleſs 
we ſhould diſclaim any right therein, but by grant in 
Parliament; and ſhould cauſe all thoſe goods to be re- 
ſtored, which, upon commandment from us, or our 
Council, were ſtayed by our officers until thoſe duties 
were paid, and conſequently ſhould put ourſelves out of 
the poſſeſſion of the Funnage and Poundage, before they 
were granted; for elſe, it was pretended, the Subject 
ſtood not in fit caſe to grant it. A fancy and cavil 
raiſed of purpoſe to trouble the buſineſs ; it being evident 
that all the Kings before named did receive that duty, 
and were in actual poſſeſſion of it, before, and at the 
very time when it was granted to them by Parliament, 


And although we, to remove all difficulties, did from 


our own mouth, in thoſe clear and open terms, that 


might have ſatisfied any moderate and well-diſpoſed 


minds, declare, that it was our meaning, by the giſt of 
our people, to enjoy it ; and that we did not challenge 
it of right, but took it de bene eſe, ſhewing thereby, 
not the right, but the neceſſity by which we were to 
take it, (wherein we deſcended, for their ſatisfaction, 
ſo far beneath ourſelf, as we are confident never any of 
our predeceſſors did the like, or was the like ever re- 
quired or expected from them.) Yet for all this, the 
Bill of Tunnage and Poundage was laid afide, upon pre- 


tence, they muſt firſt clear the right of the Subject there- 


in ; under colour whereof, they entertain the complaints, 
not only John Rolles, a Member of their Houſe, but 
alſo of Richard Chambers, John Foukes, and Bartholo- 
mew Gilman, againſt the officers of our Cuſtoms, for 
detaining their goods, upon refuſal to pay the ordinary 
duty, accuſtomed to be paid for the ſame. And upon 


_ theſe complaints, they ſend for the officers of the Cuſ- 
toms, enforcing them to attend day after day, by the 


ſpace of a month together; they cauſe them to produce 
their Letters Patents under our Great Seal, and the 
warrants made by our Privy-Council, for levying of 
thoſe duties. They examine the officers upon what 
queſtions they pleaſe, thereby to entrap them for doing 
our ſervice and commandment. In theſe and other their 
proceedings, becauſe we would not give the leaft ſhew 


of interruption, we endured long with much patience, 


both theſe and ſundry other ſtrange and exorbitant in- 


croachments and uſurpations, ſuch as were never before 


attempted in that Houſe. | 
„We are not ignorant how much that Houſe hath of 
late years endeavoured to extend their privileges, by ſet- 


ting up general Committees for Religion, for Courts of 


Tuſtice, for Trade, and the like; a courſe never, had 
until of late: So as, where in former times the Knights 
and Burgeſſes were wont to communicate to the Houle 


ſuch bufineſs as they brought from their Countries; now 


there are ſo many chairs erected, to make enquiry upon 
all ſorts of men, where complaints of all ſorts are en- 
tertained, to the unſufferable diſturbance and ſcandal of 


Juſtice and Government, which having been tolerated 


a while by our Father and ourſelf, hath daily grown to 
more and more height; inſomuch that young Lawyers 


ſitting there, take upon them to decry the opinions of 


the Judges; and ſome have not doubted to maintain, 


That the reſolutions of that Houſe muſt bind the Judges; 


a thing never heard of in ages paſt. But, in this laſt 
aſſembly of Parliament, they have taken on them much 
more than ever before. ; | | 

«© They ſent meſſengers to examine our Attorney Ge- 
neral, (who is an officer of truſt and ſecrecy) touching 
the execution of ſome commandments of ours, of which, 
without our leave firſt obtained, he was not to give ag- 
count to any but ourſelf, They ſent a captious and di- 
$22 A e rectory 
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ce rectory meſſage to the Lord-Treaſurer, Chancellor, and “ had ſhewed, in ſevering the intereſt of our Farmers 1629. 


1629. 
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« Barons of the Exchequer, touching ſome judicial pro- 
« ceedings of theirs in our Court of Exchequer. 

« They ſent meſſengers to examine upon ſundry que- 
de ſtions, our two Chiet-Juſtices, and three other of our 
« ſudges, touching their judicial proceedings at the goal- 
« delivery at Newgate, of which they are not accountable 
« to the Houſe of Commons. 

« And whereas ſuits were commenced in our Court of 
Star-Chamber, againſt Richard Chambers, John Foukes, 
Bartholomew Gilman, and Richard Philips, by our At- 
torney-General, for great miſdemeanors ; they reſolved 
that they were to have privilege of Parliament againſt 
« us for their perſons, for no other cauſe, but becauſe 
e they had petitions depending in that Houſe ; and (which 
« js more ſtrange) they reſolved that a ſignification ſhould 
« he made from that Houſe by a letter, to iſſue under the 
« hand of their Speaker, unto the Lord-Keeper of our 
&« Great-Scal, that no attachment ſhould be granted out 
<« againſt the ſaid Chambers, Foukes, Gilman, or Philips, 
during their ſaid privilege of Parliament. Whereas it 
is far above the power of that Houſe, to give directions 
to any of our Courts at Vgſtminſter, to ſtop attachments 
againſt any man, though never ſo ftrongly privileged; 
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grants, but in the party or miniſter that puts in execu- 
tion ſuch attachments. And therefore, if any ſuch let- 
ter had come to the Lord-Keeper, as it did not, he 
ſhould have highly offended us if he had obeyed it. 
« Nay, they went ſo far, as they ſpared not the honour 
of our Council-board, but examined their proceedings in 
the caſe of our Cuſtomers, interrogating what this or 
that man of our Council ſaid, in direction of them in 
the buſineſs committed to their charge. And when one 
of the Members of that Houſe, ſpeaking of our Coun- 
& ſellors, ſaid, we had wicked Counſel; and another ſaid, 
« That the Council and Judges ſought to trample under 
<< feet the liberty of the Subject; and a third traduced 
& our Court of Star-Chamber, for the ſentence given 
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avow any thing that we had enjoined to be done; upon 
« Monday the 23d of February, ſent s meſſage unto them 


by Secretary Coke, thanking him for the reſpect they 


the breach of privilege being not in the Court that 


© from our own intereſt and commandment, Neverthe- 
cc 
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that, what was done by them, was done by our exprets 
commandment and direction; and if for doing thereof 
our Farmers ſhould ſuffer, it would highly concern us in 
honour, Which meſſage was no ſooner delivered unto 


them, but in a tumultuous and diſcontented manner they 
cc 


*© Cauſe given on our part, in a very unuſual manner, ad- 


** Journed until the /Yedne/day following. 

** On which day, by the uniform wiſdom of our Privy- 
Council, we cauſed hoth Houſes to be adjourned until 
the ſecond day of March; hoping that in the mean time, 
a better and more right underſtanding might be begot- 
ten between us and the Members of that Houſe, where- 
by the Parliament might come to an happy iflue. 
„But underſtanding by good advertiſement, that their 
diſcontent did not in that time digeſt and paſs away; 
we reſolved to make a ſecond adjournment until the 
tenth of March; which was done, as well to take time 
to our ſelf, to think of ſome means to accommodate 
thoſe difficulties, as to give them time to adviſe better; 
and accordingly, we gave commandment for a ſecond 
« adjournment in both Houſes, and for ceſſation of all bu- 
« fineſs till the day appointed; which was very dutifully 
«© obeyed in the Higher-Houſe, no man contradicting or 
“ queſtioning it. But when the ſame commandment was 
delivered in the Houſe of Commons by their Speaker, 
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© it was ſtraitways contradicted, and although the Speaker 
declared unto them, it was an abſolute right and power 
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in us to adjourn, as well as to prorogue or diſſolve; and 
declared and read unto them divers precedents of that 
Houſe, to warrant the ſame ; yet our commandment 
«© was moſt contemptuouſly diſobeyed; and ſome riſing 
up to ſpeak, ſaid, They had buſineſs to do before the 
% Houſe ſhould be adjourned. _ 

Here the King inſerted a long account of what paſſed in 
the Houſe, when the Speaker was kept by force in the chair, 


c and, without admitting or conniving at any back-ſlid- 
” roms ire to Popery — Schiſm, We do alſo declare, 
« That we will maintain the antient and juſt _ and 
5 ** lderues 


leſs, we were bound in honour to acknowledge a truth, 


called, adjourn, adjourn ; and thereupon, without any 


& againſt Savage, they paſſed without check or cenſure by whil/? the Remonſtrance was drawing. This account is mich " 
& the Houſe. By which may appear how far the Mem- aggravated, being taken word for word from the Attorney- 1 
<« bers of that Houſe have of late ſwollen beyond the rules General's information againſt Elliot. But it contains in ſub- 1 
of moderation, and the modeſty of former times; and ſtance no more than what hath been ſaid before. : 2» 
« this under pretence of privilege and freedom of Speech, Whillt the Duke of Buckingham lived, he was enti- bt 
«© whereby they take liberty to declare againſt all autho- ** tuled to all the diſtempers and ill-events of former Par- 1} 
« rity of Council and Courts at their pleaſure. ( laments; and therefore much endeavour was uſed to 4 
* They ſent for our Sheriff of London, to examine © demoliſh him, as the only wall of ſeparation between us 4 
< him in a cauſe whereof they had no juriſdiction: their ** and our people. But now he is dead, no alteration was 3 
< true and antient juriſdiction extending only to their own ** found among thoſe envenomed ſpirits, which troubled p 
« Members, and to the conſervation of their privileges, “ then the bleſſed harmony between us and our Subjects, mW 
< and not to the cenſure of foreign perſons and cauſes, “ and continue ſtill to trouble it. For now, under the a 
which have no relation to their privileges, the ſame be- ** pretence of publick care of the Commonwealth, they kt 
ing but a late innovation. And yet upon an enforced “ ſuggeſt new and cauſeleſs fears, which in their own 1 
e ftrain of a contempt for not anſwering to their ſatisfac- ** hearts they know to be falſe; and deviſe new engines of 1 
& tion, they commit him to the Tower of London, uſing “ miſchief, ſo to caſt a blindneſs upon the good affections it 
that outward pretext for a cauſe of committing him, ** of our people, that they may not ſee the truth and 1 
the true and in ward cauſe being, for that he had ſhewed ** largeneſs of our heart towards them. So that now it is 1 
<© himſelf dutiful to us and our commandments, in the ** manifeſt, the Duke was not alone the mark theſe men IH 
© matter concerning our cuſtoms. _ | © ſhot at, but was only as a near miniſter of ours, taken JI 
In theſe innovations (which we will never permit “ up, on the bye, and in their paſſage to their more ſecret ij 
_ ©© again) they pretended indeed our ſervice ; but their drift “ deſigns; which were only to caſt our affairs into a deſ- it! 
„ was, to break, by this means, thro' all reſpects and li- © perate condition, to abate the powers of our Crown, [t 
<< gaments of Government, and to erect an univerſal over- * and to bring our Government into obloquy ; that in " 
& ſwaying power to themſelves, which belongs only to us, the end all things may be overwhelmed with anarchy 11 
and not to them. | i RES ro oy,” 3 On CORO. --- of il 
< Laſtly, In their proceedings againſt our Cuſtomers; We do not impute theſe diſaſters to the whole Houſe #1 
< they went about to cenſure them as delinquents, and to © of Commons, knowing that there were amongſt them Il 
e puniſh them, for ſtaying ſome goods of ſome factious many religious, grave, and well-minded men; but the 4 
«© Merchants, in our ſtore-houſe, for not paying thoſe du- “ ſincerer and better part of the Houſe was overborn, by {1 
ties which themſelves had formerly paid, and which the “ the practices and clamours of the other, who carelels b 
2 << Cuſtomers, without interruption, had received of all “ of their duties, and taking advantage of the times, and 
: * other Merchants, many years before, and to which they ** our neceſſities, have enforced us to break off this meet- l 
. < were authorized, both by our Great-Seal, and by ſeve- ing; which had it been anſwered with like duty on their | | 
. ral directions and commandments from us and our Pri- “ parts, as it was invited and begun with love on ours, 4 
4 „ vy-Council. | c“ might have proved happy and glorious, both to us and i 
5 * To give ſome colour to their proceedings herein, “ this whole Nation. ; i 
© © they went about to create a new privilege, (which we “ We have thus declared the manifold cauſes we had to 1 
1 will never admit) That a Parliament-man hath privi- “ diſſolve this Parliament, whereby all the world may ſe: 1 
1. lege for his goods againſt the King; the conſequence how much they have forgotten their former engage- 
& _ © whereof would be, That he may not be conſtrained to “ ments at the entry into the war, eee. per- 
5 << pay any duties to the King, during the time of privi- “ ſuaders to it; promiſing to make us feare 3 2 
3 lege of Parliament. It is true, they would have this mies, and eſteemed by our friends, And how the) 2 
z © caſe to have been between the Merchants, and our Far- the neceſſities grown by that war, to enforce us to yie 
3 © mers of our cuſtoms, and have ſevered them from our to conditions incompatible with 2 I 
T <« intereſt and commandment, thereby the rather to make And now that our people may diſcern that t - e pro- 
Z them liable to the cenſure and puniſhment of that Houſe. ** vocations of evil men (whoſe pits we reſerve to 
F << But on the other fide, we holding it both unjuſt and diſ- a due time) have not changed our goo wer to 
Y < honourable, to withdraw our ſelf from our officers, in ** our Subjects, we do here profeſs to nk f 2 ye 
E | any thing they did by our commandment, or to diſ- ** Religion and Doctrine eſtabliſhed in the Church of Eng- 
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6e liberties of our Subjects, with ſo much conſtancy and 
<= juſtice, that they ſhall have cauſe to acknowledge, That 
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under our Government and gracious protection, they 
live in a more happy and free eſtate than any Subjects in 
the Chriſtian world. Yet let no man hereby take the 
boldneſs to abuſe that liberty, turning it to licentiouſneſs, 
nor miſinterpret the petition, by perverting it to a law- 
leſs liberty, wantonly or frowardly, under that or any 
other colour, to reſiſt lawful and neceſſary authority. 
For as we will maintain our Subjects in their juſt liber- 
ties, ſo we do and will expect, that they yield as much 
fubmiſſion and duty to our royal prerogatives, and as 
ready obedience to our authority and commandments, 
as hath been performed to the greateſt of our prede- 
ceſſors. 

« And for our miniſters, we will not that they be ter- 
riſied by thoſe harſh proceedings, that have been ſtrained 
againſt ſome of them. For as we will not command any 
thing unjuſt or diſhonourable, but ſhall uſe our Autho- 
rity and Prerogatives for the good of our people ; ſo we 
will expect, that our miniſters obey us, and they ſhall 
aſſure themſelves we will protect them. 

« As for our Merchants, we let them know, we ſhall 
always endeavour to cheriſh and enlarge the Trade of 
ſuch asbe dutiful, without burthening them beyond what 
is fitting: But the duty of five in the hundred, for 
guarding of the Seas, and defence of the Realm, to 
which we hold ourſelves ſtill obliged, (and which duty 
hath continued without interruption ſo many ſucceſſions 
of ages) we hold no good or dutiful Subject will deny it, 
being ſo neceſſary for the good of the whole Kingdom. 
And if any factious Merchant will affront us, in a thing 
ſo reaſonable, and wherein we require no more, nor in 
no other manner, than ſo many of our predeceflors 
have done, and have been dutifully obeyed : Let them 
not deceive themſelves, but be aſſured, that we ſhall 
find honorable and juſt means to ſupport our eſtate, vin- 
dicate our Sovereignty, and preſerve the authority which 
God hath put into our hands. | 

“ And now having laid down the truth and clearneſs 
of our proceedings, all wiſe and diſcreet men may 
eaſily judge of thoſe rumours, and jealous fears, that are 
maliciouſly and wickedly bruited abroad, and may diſ- 


cern by examination of their own hearts, whether (in 


reſpe& of the free paſſage of the Goſpel, indifferent 
and equal adminiſtration of juſtice, freedom from op- 


preſſion, and the great peace and quietneſs which every 


man enjoyeth under his own vine and fig-tree) the 
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and ſeditious propoſition in the Houſe of Co 

made by an outlawed man, deſperate in mind ron} 
tune, and RY taken up by ſome few, after that 
by his Majeſty's royal authority, he had commanded 
their adjournment, had been the vote of the whole 
Houſe, whereas the contrary is the truth; for it was 


then decried by the wiſeſt and beſt affected, and ſince 


diſavowed, upon examination, by ſuch as wer 

to have conſented thereunto, and affirmed, 9 
them, as others who ſerved in the Houſe that day, to be 
a thing of a moſt wicked and dangerous conſequence to 
the good eſtate of this Kingdom ; and it appeareth to 
be ſo, by thoſe impreſſions which this falſe rumour hath 
made in mens minds, whereby, out of cauſeleſs fears 
the Trade of the Kingdom is diſturbed, and Merchants 
diſcouraged to continue their wonted traffick. His Ma- 
jeſty hath thought it expedient, not only to manifeſt the 
truth thereof, but to make known his roval pleaſure ; 
that thoſe who raiſe or nouriſh falſe reports, ſhall be ſe- 
verely puniſhed ; and ſuch as chearfully go on with theit 
Trade, have all good encouragement ; not purpoling to 
over-charge his ſubjects by any new burthens, but to ſa- 
tisfy himſelf with thoſe duties that were received by the 
King his Father of bleſſed memory, which his now 
Majeſty neither can, nor will diſpenſe withal ; but ſhall 
eſteem them unworthy of his protection who ſhall den 
the ſame, his Majeſty intending to imploy it for the de- 
tence of his Kingdom, dominion of the Seas, and ſaſe- 
guard of the Merchants, eſpecially by ſuch ſhipping as 
are now making ready, and ſuch further preparations for 
aid of his friends and allies, as need ſhall require. And 
whereas for ſeveral ill ends, the calling again of a Par- 
liament is divulged, howſoever his Majeſty hath ſhewed 
by his frequent meeting with his People, his love to the 
uſe of Parliaments; yet the late abuſe having for the 
preſent driven his Majeſty unwillingly out of that courſe, 
he ſhall account it preſumption for any to preſcribe any 
time to his Majeſty for Parliaments; the calling, con- 
tinuing, and diflolving of which, is always in the King's 
own power. And his Majeſty ſhall be more inclinable 


to meet in Parliament again, when his People ſhall ſee 


more clearly into his intents and actions; when ſuch as 
have bred this interruption ſhall receive their condign 
puniſhment, and thoſe who are miſled by them, and 
by ſuch ill reports as are raiſed upon this occaſion, ſhall 


come to a better underſtanding of his Majeſty and them 


ſelves.” 


1629. 


<& happineſs of this Nation can be paralleled by any of our 
© neighbour- Countries; and if not, then to acknowledge 
ce their own bleſſedneſs, and for the ſame be thankful to 


©. God, the author of all goodneſs.” _ | 
This Declaration, or rather Apology, produced not the 


Remark on 


bis Dela- effect, the King expected. It was very difficult for the 


7 95 King to perſuade the People, that a dozen Members of 
Parliament had formed a project to ſubvert the Govern- 
ment, to introduce Anarchy, to uſurp the Royal Authority, 
without any appearance of the leaſt advantage to them- 
ſelves or others. It would have been ſtill more ſtrange, 
that ſuppoſing the King ſo juſt a Prince, and ſo tender of 
his People, as he deſired to be thought, theſe men ſhould 
have had ſufficient credit, to bring over the majority of the 
Commons to their ſentiments. On the other hand, the 
King defended himſelf very weakly, in his Declaration, on 
the articles concerning Recuſants, Tunnage and Poundage, 
and in general, on the cauſes of the diſſolution of the Par- 
liament. For in aggravating the Commons fault, in not 
: inſtantly obeying the adjournment, he not only ſuppoſed his 
power inconteſtable, though it was not ſo, but alſo omitted 
the immediate cauſe of their non-compliance ; namely, the 
Speaker's refuſal, by his expreſs command, to put the queſ- 
tion, which was a manifeſt breach of the freedom of Par- 
Ruſhworth. liament. Complaints therefore and murmurs continued 
4.1? 3: more than ever, notwithſtanding this apology. It was 
% publickly faid, the King intended utterly to deſtroy the 
privileges of the Parliament, and the liberties of the Peo- 
ple; and what was done afterwards againſt the impriſoned 
Members, helped not to undeceive the Nation. It was 
added, that Trade was ruined, and Religion in danger, and 
that the Kingdom was going to be inſlaved, if theſe miſ- 
chiefs were not redrefled by a new Parliament, The King 
being informed of theſe rumours, publiſhed a Proclamation 
to this effect: 


P's (mation 66 FE notwithſtanding his Majeſty's late De- 


„„ claration, for ſatisfying the minds and affections of 

n „ his loving ſubjects, ſome ill-diſpoſed perſons do ſpread 

eh ens falſe and pernicious rumours abroad, as if the ſcandalous 
arch 27. $24 "We 

Ruſhworth, 

T. II. p. 3. 


Parliaments. Very probably, if this writing had been pre- - mg my 
ſented to the King, it would never have been publiſhed. RuMworth, 


domeſticks, which was not a ſufficient motive to continue x1x, p. 66, 


lingly, as it may be judged fit and convenient for the ſervice September 6, 


(1) The Project contained in this Writing, was framed in 1613. by Sir Robert Dudley, Son of the Earl of Leicefler. However, the Earls of Bedford, So- 
AQ, Pb, merſer, and Clare, Sir Robert Cotton, Mr. Selden, and Mr. St. Fobn were committed for diſperſing it, and queſtioned in the Star- Chamber; but Sir David 
Y} X. p. G2, Faule upon oath diſcovered the Author, and ſo ended this buſineſs. Annals, Pe 361. Whitelock, p. 14. | | 


About this time appeared a Writing, entitled, A Propo- A i g 
ſition for his Majeſty's ſervice, to bridle the impertinency of bullet 


Accordingly, it was afterwards declared in the Star-Cham- T. I. 
ber to be a ſeditious libel (1). It ſerves, however, to ſhew, ag * 
that many people thought, the King was taking meaſures Annals 
to throw off the yoke of Parliaments, fince he evidently 
followed ſome of the maxims propoſed in this Writing. 
There was even no likelihood of his intending to call an- 

other Parliament, till he had found means of having the 
Commons more at command, as he had plainly intimated 

in his laſt Proclamation. GO | 

Rochel being taken, the King did not think proper to con- 7i King 
tinue a war with France, which could bring him no advan- eee 
tage, nor ſerve him for pretence to ask money of the Par- France. 
liament, ſince he was determined not to call one. As Ruſhworth. 


241 . 0 L . II. p · 24+ 
France had no quarrel with him, but concerning the Queen's 47 lu 


the war, a peace was quickly concluded between the two 85 —38. 
Crowns, by the mediation of the Republick of Venice. It Aunak. 
was ſigned the 14th of April, about a month after the diſ- 
ſolution of the Parliament. France ſo little cared for what 

had paſſed concerning the Queen's domeſticks, that ſhe 

was fatisfied with inſerting this article in the Treaty of 
Peace: The articles and contract of the marriage of the Queen 

of Great-Britain are to be confirmed faithfully, And as for 

the ſaid Queen's houſhold, if there be any thing to be added or 
diminiſhed, it ſhall be done by a mutual conſent freely and wil- 


of the ſaid Queen, This Peace was ſworn in September EE ow 
following. 1 e 


The King had now freed himſelf from the yoke of the Ren- n . 
Parliament, and intended not to reſume it. But withal, , . 
he had deprived himſelf of the ſupplies of money, which Enęland. 
the Parliaments were wont to grant to the Kings, not only 
on urgent and extraordinary occaſions, but alſo as marks of 
affection and zeal, when the People were pleaſed with the 
Government. One may venture to ſay, no Prince in 
Europe equals in riches a King of England, who is beloved 


by his Subjects. Not only his ordinary revenues, if well 


managed» 


1629. 


Cauſes of 
tbe People's 
Fl ſcontent. 


tbe King's 
Revenues. 


Veſſening of 


Book XIX. 25. CHARLES ft 8 


managed, are more than ſufficient to enable him to keep a 
ſplendid and magnificent Court; but it is properly the So- 
vereign alone who has never any need to heap up money 
againſt any future extraordinary emergencies, He finds, at 
all times, in the purſes of his ſubjects, and by a free gift, 
whatever is neceflary to ſupport the honour of his State. 
There is no potentate in Europe that can, like him, be 
ſure of never wanting money. But what muſt he do to 
gain the love of his People? Why, a thing the moſt prac- 
ticable and eaſy, the moſt juſt, the moſt adapted to the 
welfare of his Kingdom, and to his own intereſt, In a 
word, he muſt obſerve the Laws to which himſelf and pre- 
decefiors have conſented, and which were deemed neceſſar 

for King and People, The pride therefore and inſatiable 
avarice of Favorites and Miniſters, are the only things that 
make him ſometimes loſe the advantages naturally flowing 
from the conſtitution of the Government, Theſe men, 
impatient of any bounds to their unlawful ambition of go- 
verning with an abſolute ſway, ſeek all poſſible means to 
inſtill into their Maſter a deſire to ſet. himſelf above the 
Laws, and to become like other Monarchs. That is, 
they do all that lies in their power to change the King's 
true and ſolid happineſs into real miſery, For though a 
King of England ſhould render himſelf abſolute, he could 
never, by oppreſſion and violence, obtain from his People 
what he may freely receive, by ſubmitting to the Laws and 
Conſtitution of the Government. We have ſeen in the 
two late Reigns of William III, and Queen Anne, and we 
daily ſee in that of the Prince on the Throne, ſuch un- 
deniable proofs of what I advance, that I think it need- 
leſs to ſay any thing more, I ſhall only obſerve, that the 
Kings of England, who were moſt famous and moſt 
eſteemed, as Edward I, Edward III, Henry V, Henry VIII, 


and Elizabeth, conſtantly followed the ſame maxim, and 


thereby rendered their Reigns proſperous and happy. W here- 
as, James I, Charles I, Charles II, James II, who took 
a contrary courſe, became miſerable, and performed nothing 
either for their own or the Nation's glory. . 
Charles I, like the King his Father, was very fond of 
arbitrary power, and had no favorites or miniſters, but 
what were of the ſame principles. His Privy- Council be- 
came by degrees an abſolute Court, which thought itſelf 
above the Laws. The Star-Chamber was another Court, 
the moſt rigorous that ever was, the ſeverity whereof fell 
chiefly upon thoſe who pretended to diſpute the Preroga- 
tive-royal. The High-Commiſſion perfectly ſeconded the 
Council and Star-Chamber, and under colour of putting a 
ſtop to Schiſm, oppreſſed, as Puritans, thoſe that refuſed to 
ſubmit to a deſpotick power. In ſhort, the Judges of the 
realm being all choſen by the Court, and devoted to the 
King, omitted no opportunity to ſupport the Prerogative- 
royal, and raiſe it as high as the King defired. The Par- 
liament only could cure theſe diſorders, but the King was 
determined to call no more, the maxims of the Parliament 


being diametrically oppoſite to his. He thought the Par- 


lament had much incroached upon the Prerogative-royal, 
in the foregoing Reigns, and the Parliament could not help 
dreading the conſequences of the general maxims, which 
the King was endeavouring to introduce into the Govern- 
ment; and the rather, as they ſaw plainly, theſe conſe- 
quences were not bare ſpeculations, but were put in prac- 
tice. This dread induced them to deny the King ſome 
things readily granted by former Parliaments to his pre- 
deceſſors, becauſe they were free from any ſuch fears. But 
as the Nation in general was more inclined to be ruled 


buy the Parliament, than by the Court, theſe contraſts 
bred in the minds of the People a diſtaſte to the Court, 


the fatal effects whereof the King afterwards experienced. 
By the diſſolution of the late Parliament, and by his 

reſoluticn never to call another, which was univerſally 

known, the King had not only deprived himſelf of the 


extraordinary Supplies he might have expected from the 


Commons, but had alſo done himſelf great prejudice with 
reſpect to his Treaſury. The five Subſidies granted by the 
Parliament ſell very ſhort of what was expected. As every 


man's quota towards a Subſidy is ſettled by commiſſioners in 


each county, and by afliſtants belonging to the towns and 
villages, in proportion to his poſſeſſions, either poverty, or 
decay of trade, or ſome ſuch excuſe was pleaded to leſſen 
the tax. On the other hand, the commiſſioners and 
aſſiſtants not being inclined to the Court, allowed very 
readily theſe excuſes, and appeared much more apt to favour 
their countrymen than the King. This occaſioned a great 
diminution of the uſual value of the Subſidies Moreover 
Tunnage and Poundage were not paid without force, 


Ca 


There was continual occaſion to uſe violence, to ſelze the 1620, 
effects, and impriſon the merchants, to oblige them to pa | 
what the Houſe of Commons had declared illegal. Be. 

ſides, they practiſed a thouſand artifices to defraud the King 

of a Ae which they thought was unjuſtly laid upon 

them, o cure theſe inconveniencies, the Council was 4 «3 5+ + 
forced to give very ſtrict orders, even to the impowering , 
the officers of the Cuſtoms to enter into any ſhip; veſſel, ee 
or houſe, and to ſearch in any trunk or cheſt, and break T. 11. b. 3, 
any bulk whatſoever, in default of the payment of Cuſtoms. 9. 
But beſides, that this had never been practiſed before, ano- 4 
ther inconvenience aroſe. Theſe officers, under colour of 
ſearching, uſed many oppreſſions and rogueries, which 

cauſed the People ſtill the more to exclaim. In a word 

the King had not half the profit ſrom Tunnage and Pound- 

age that he received before his quarrel with the Parliament, 

and the People were much more diſlatisfied than ever. But Ten cer, 
to hinder their diſcontent from turning into rebellion, the 3 
Council gave ſtrict orders to have the M tia, both Horſe Ruthworths 
and Foot, compleated, armed, and inſtructed in the exer- 8 
ciſe of arms (1). It was thereby intended to intimidate 

the People, and keep them in awe, whilſt on the other 

hand, they were amuſed with orders for the rigorous exc- 

cution of the Laws againſt Recuſants. But theſe orders p. rx, 
muſt have been neglected, fince the People's Complaint; Anais. 
upon that Subject never ceaſed during the whole courſe of 

this Reign. | | 
Mean while, as the King wanted money, and it was Sera! Ab- 
eaſy to foreſee, that his ordinary revenues would not be . 
ſufficient to ſupply his expences, the Miniſters found no , 


it) money (4 


better way to increaſe the King's revenue, than by grant- ve Ks. 
ing Monopolies. That is, the King, by his Letters- teen. 
Patents, formed Companies, to whom alone he gave the 15 7, 5 
privilege of ſelling certain goods or wares, and Who Were 

to pay him for it ſuch a yearly revenue. This was direct- 

ly contrary to the rights of the People, and very deſtructive 

to trade: but in thoſe days, the good of the Nation was 


what the Court had leaſt in view. This abuſe went ſo 


far, that in a manner all fort of commodities were mono- 

polized, and the ſale engroſſed by ſome Company, even to 

old Rags. I ſhall not here ſpecify theſe Monopolies, be- 

cauſe, not having been all eſtabliſhed at once; they will 

perhaps be mentioned hereafter (2). | 

Since the King had undertaken to make war upon ; 6.5 

France, the Spaniſh war was no more talked of than if Te 
there had been no ſuch thingy though in all the ſpeeches % Peg 


to the foregoing Parliaments, and in all the meſſages to the 44 þ Spain, | 


Act. Pub. 


Commons, he had endeavoured to ſhow how neceſſary this XIX. p19, 
war was, for the welfare of all Europe, and eſpecially of 26. 


Ruſhworth, 


England. He had frequently inſinuated, that England and . Il. ug. 


Ireland were in fo great danger of being invaded by the 

Spaniards, that it was not poſſible to be too ſpeedy in apply- 

ing a remedy to ſo urgent an evil. And yet, the Spaniards 

never made any attempt that might confirm the tears, the 

King would have inſpired the Parliament with. The 

King of Spain, contented with not being attacked, under- 

took nothing againſt England, knowing he was in no danger 

from that quarter. However, after the concluſion of the 

Peace between France and England, he thought proper to 

end the war with the Engli/h, to which he met with no | 

obſtacle, Charles not being in condition to continue it. So ce + 

a peace between the two Crowns, after ſome negotiations, % Proce 

was concluded in November 1630, Novemd. 5, 
Presbyterianiſm had lately gained ground in England, Ide &:-y' 

notwithſtanding the ſtrong oppoſition of the Biſhops, and e FI 

particularly of Laud Biſhop of London, ſworn enemy to j,,, ,....4 

the Puritans, This Prelate ſeldom miſled any opportunity 7 re- 

to ſhow his hatred to them, and ſuch opportunities very A Pas. 

frequently offered. Beſides that he was the King's molt xix p. 470, 

intimate counſellor, eſpecially for eccleſiaſtical matters, he Rumi. 

had almoſt the ſole direction of the High- Commitlion, by 11. p. 7. 

after the Archbiſhop of Canterbury was excluded on ac- annals, 

count of Sibthorp's ſermon. He ſo managed therefore, to p. 3%4: __ 

prevent the growth of Presbyterianiſm, that the King ſent 1 828 

certain inſtructions to the Archbiſhops, with a command to 

impart them to the Biſhops of their Provinces, in order to 

their being obſerved. The chief end of theſe inſtructions 

was to hinder any Presbyterian miniſter from creepiug into 

the Church of England, and to diſcover the carelcts obſer- 

vers of the Rites preſcribed by the Canons. Laud himſelf 

was the author of theſe inſtructions which were agree- 

able to ſome conſiderations [ for the better ſettling of the 

Church-government ] preſented by him to the King ſome 

time before. As the Presbyterians were not ignorant 

from whence the evil ſprung, they entertained an implacable 


(1) And for the exerciſing, and keeping the Militia in good order, each County was aſſeſſed st a certain rate for the entertainment of a Muſter maſter. 


Ruſoworth, Tom, 2. p. 10,———An order was alſo made for raifing money, by compounding with Recuſants. Jdem. P. 13. 


confirming detective Titles, p. 49 · 1 


And a Commiſſion for 


(2) Thus, as the Lord Clarendon obſerves, “ unjuſt Projects of all kinds, many ridiculons, many ſcandalous, all very grievous, were ſet on foot; the envy 
«« and reproach of which came to the King, the profit to other men ;; inſomuch that of 200,000 J. drawn by theſe ways in one year, ſcarce 1500 J. came 


«© to the King“ Tom. 1. 


P 53+ 4 This year died Sir Joba Elliot; George Carew Earl of Totneſs, a commander in the Ib wars under Queen FEli- 


zabeth ; and Fobn Speed the Hiftorian, Ecbard. . May 7, Sir Edward Herbert was created Baron Herbert of Coirbury, Rymer's Fd. Tom 19. 
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1630. enmity to this Prelate, the effects whereof they made him 
feel atterwards, when they found an opportunity, 


Birth 5 This year the King had the ſatisfaction of having a 
1 Y 2 ; 
Prince Son called Charles, of whom the Queen was delivered the 


Charles. 


29th of May. 
Gr/tavus Adolphus King of Sweden, had expreſſed a great 


Negotiation . I . 
70 % the defire to relieve Germany, opprefled by the Emperor, but 
Kirg of his wars with Poland had prevented the execution of that 
Sueden. 


Ruthworth, hr 
T i. p 35, land joined together to procure a peace between theſe two 


30, 53, 83, Crowns, in which they ſucceeded at laſt. The French 


XC. 


De P 


Je 


deſign. Upon this account the Kings of France and Eng- 


King's aim was to humble the Houſe of Auſtria by. this di- 


Igor Gat verſion, and Charles hoped, that by the King of Sweden's 


Burnet's 


Mem. 


of 


Hamtit. 


The Ki 2 


te nds 


h:m 


6:00 ven 


under 


fee 


means, he ſhould recover the Palatinate for his Brother-in- 
law, The peace, I have juſt mentioned, was no ſooner + 


concluded, than the King of Sweden prepared to. enter 
Germi1y at the head of a powerful aimy. At the ſame 
tune, he made a private agreement with the King of Eng- 
land, wheievy Charles ingaged to furniſh him with 11x 


thouſand men, in the Marquiſs of /{amitm's name, as if 


that Lord had raiſed theſe troops at his own charge. Theſe 
articles ſeldom deceive : but however they give the Princes 
who uſe them, the aſſurance to ſay, it is done againſt their 


em in, Conſent. That I may not return to this affair, I ſhall ſay 


. the May 


7775 5 
Ham hon. 


4a 6 
ar . 
* 1 4 f 


fr "mt 


#1545 ſary to find means to raiſe a further Supply. 


FH. 


4 id ie: 2 i ted 


/ 
7 C' CHE, 


2459 


here in two words, Charles was the dupe of Gu/tavus. 
WJen the Swede, after ſeveral victories over the Im- 
perialifts, was able in his turn to aflift the King of Bohemia, 
he would have laid ſuch hard terms upon him, that he 
cud not think of accepting them. So Charles withdrew 
his troops, which had done good ſervice in the war, and re- 


called Sir Henry Vane who was with the King of Sweden, 


in quality of Ambaſſador. Thus ended this fort of League, 
the particulars whereof I think it needleſs to relate, ſince 
ic canted no alteration in the atiairs- of this Reign. 

| return now to doneltick affairs. Ihe King's ordi- 
nary Revenues not {ufficing for his expences, it was neceſ- 
One of theſe 


means was, to attack ſuch as had neglected to receive the 


1514-4 Order of Knizhthood at the King's Coronation, though 
TW they had been ſummoned, It was an antient cuſtom from 

n. . 28. . 3 Feet _ — 
Ac. pup, the Congueſt, that ſuch as had fifteen pounds a year in 


N 19. land, were obliged to ſerve the King in his wars, and thoſe 


| REC 
Jule 


(>, 


who were not capable of ferving, compounded with the 


Ra uh, Ning, and for a certain ſum were releaſed from this ſer- 


os has 9.7. VICE. 


Annals. 


Innowaticrs 
in the at 
vine Scrwice 


Jo this end, thoſe who were worth fifteen pounds 
a year, were to be made Knights, that is, fit to ferve the 
King. In proceſs of time, the number of thoſe who were 


to take the order of Kinivhthood was limited to ſuch as had 
twenty pounds a year, What was at firſt but a bare cuſtom, 


was turned into a Jaw in the Reign of Edward II, and after 
that ſome ol the following Kings took advantage of it, as 
may be ſeen in Vmess Collettion of the public Ads. But 
in general, though this Statute was not aboliſhed, it had 
however been long diſuſed. Charles I. going upon the 
Statute's being {till in force, ſince it was never expreſsly 
repealed, put it in practice at his Coronation, and pretend- 
ed to wuſe great condelcenſion, in ſummoning to take 
nighithood ſuch only as had forty pounds a year, though 
at that time forty pounds were much leſs than twenty 
pounds in the days of Edward II. 
few viliing to obey theſe ſummons, the uſe whereof was 
entirely forgotten. Ihe King himfelt overiooked this non- 
compliance, perhaps for fear it might be ſome prejudice to 
him with regard to the Supplies he was to ask of the Par- 
liament. 
he did not think hiniſelt obliged to the ſame caution. He 
appointed therefore Commiliioners to compound with thoſe 
who had neglected to appear, as well for their contempt, 
as for being excuſed from receiving the order of Knight- 
hood. The Commiſſoners had this inſtruction, To take 
ns leſs than after the rate of thrice and half as much, as the 
perſons compounding were found rated in the Subſidy. Mul- 
titudes being ſummoned upon this occaſion, the compoſi- 
tions brought the King above a hundred thouſand pounds, 
This was looked upon afterwards as a grievous oppreſſion, 
and the Parliament repealed the Statute on which it was 
grounded. | N | | 
I have already ſpoken of Biſhop Laud's extraordinary 
zeal for the Church of England. This Church, at the 
Reſormetion, thought fit to retan ſome Ceremonies, not 
as abſoluely neceſſary, but rather as indifferent, and which 
conſequently the believed it not proper to remove from the 
Divine Service, Laud was not only ſcrupulouſly attached 
to theſe Ceremonies, but alſo to every thing that ſerved to 
adorn the externals of Religion, and ſeemed more inclined 
to increaſe the number than ſuppreſs any of thoſe that moſt 
oftended the Puritans, He gave a proct of this inclination, 
when he conſecrated St. Gatherine-Creed Church, which 


He {found but very 


Bur after the diholution of the third Parliament, | 
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had been lately repaired. On this occaſion he uſed ſome 
Formalities Which he might have forborn, as bein too 
like what is practiſed in the Church of Rome on ſu ſo- 
lemnities. The manner of Conſecration was thus: 
At the Biſhop's approach to the Weſt-door of the 
Church, ſome that were prepared for it, cried with x c "Ort; 
*© loud voice, Open, open ye everlaſting doors, that the Ring os 
„ glory may enter in And preſently the doors were Bi Ling, 
A opened : And the Biſhop, with ſome Doctors, and ee 
many other principal men went in, and immediately % Cache 
„falling down upon his knees, with his eyes liſted up, '"* ©*4- 
and his arms ſpread abroad, uttered theſe words: 755 0 
* place is holy, the ground is holy, In the name of the Fu- T. Ii. 755 
then, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, I pronounce it holy, Mann, 
Then he took up ſome of the duſt, and threw: it up 2h 
© into es era times, in his going up towards the 
„ Chancel. When they approached near to the rail and 
„ Communion- Table, the Biſhop bowed towards it ſeve- 
ral times, and returning, they went round the Church 
in proceſſion, ſaying the 1ooth P/alm ; after that the 
** 19th P/alm, and then ſaid a form of Prayer, Lerd Jeſus 
** Chri/t, &c. and concluding, Ve conſecrate this Church, 
and ſeparate it unto thee, as holy ground, not to be pro- 
*© faned any more to common uſe. | | 
After this the Biſhop being near the Communion- 
Table, and taking a written Book in his hand, pro- 
© nounced curſes upon thoſe that ſhould afterwards pro- 
„ phane that holy place, by muſters-of Soldiers, or keep- 
ing prophane Law-courts, or carrying burdens through 
it, and at the end of every curſe, he bowed towards the 
<«« eaſt, and ſaid, Let all the People ſay, Amen, 
„When the curſes were ended, he pronounced a num- 
ber of bleflings upon all thoſe that had any hand in 
„ framing and building of that ſacred and beautiful Church, 
and thoſe. that had given, and ſhould hereafter give any 
chalices, plate, ornaments, or utenfils ; and at the end 
of every bleſſing, he bowed towards the eaſt, ſaying, 
Let all the People ſay, Amen. | 5 | 
After this followed the Sermon; which being ended, 
the Biſhop conſecrated and adminiſtred the Sacrament 
in manner following. 37 
As he approached the Communion- Table, he made 
many ſeveral lowly bowings, and coming up to the ſide 
«© of the Table where the Bread and Wine were covered, 
he bowed ſeven times, and then, after the reading of 
many prayers, he came near the Bread, and gently lift- 
ed up the corner of the napkin wherein the Bread was 
laid, and when he beheld the Bread, he laid it down 
again, flew back a ſtep or two, bowed three ſeveral 
<< times towards it, then he drew near again, and opened 
the napkin, and bowed as before. | 1 
«© Then he laid his hand on the Cup, which was full of 
Wine, with a cover upon it, which he let go again, 
went back, and bowed thrice towards it; then he came 
<< near again, and liſting up the cover of the Cup, looked 
into it, and ſeeing the Wine, he let fall the cover again, 
<< retired back and bowed as before; then he received the 
Sacrament, and gave it to ſome principal Men ; after 
which many prayers being ſaid, the ſolemnity of the 
% Conſecration ended.” _ 5 LA 
If Laud had taken all theſe Ceremonies, both in the 
conſecration of the Church, and in the adminiſtration of 
the Sacrament, from a Ritual of the Church of England, 
made ſince the Reformation, there would have been no- 
thing to object. But ſome years after, the Houſe of Com- 
mons accuſed him in form, of having exactly copied the 
Roman Pontifical, which was found in his ſtudy. He de- 
nied it, alledging two ſeemingly very frivolous reaſons. 
Firſt, that the Pontifical preſcribes Aſhes to be thrown up 
by the Biſhop who conſecrates the Church, whereas he 
threw up Duſt in the air, which he found on the ground (1). 
Secondly, that he obſerved a form communicated to him 
by Biſhop Andrews, But as there is ſo little difference be- 
tween Duſt and Aſhes, and as Biſhop Andrews's form a- 
greed with that in the Pontifical, this anſwer was not 
much approved. However this be, it cannot be denied, 
that it was affe ctation to uſe on this occaſion, both for con- 
ſecrating the Church, and adminiſtring the Sacrament, a 
different form from that of the Church of England, and to 
chuſe one ſo very like the Roman Pontifical. 'T his gave 
his enemies a great advantage, who took occaſion from it, 
to charge him with an intention to introduce Popery. But 
he little regarded what could be ſaid againſt him: The 
King's favour had raiſed him ſo high, that it was not in 
the power of his enemies to hurt him, but on the contrary, 
he had frequent opportunities to be revenged of them. 
Whilſt he was moſt exclaimed againſt, three Doctors in Three . 
Divinity of the Univerſity of Oxford, having preached a- 3 7 


preaching a- 


16zo. 


(1) Laud's words in Ruſbavortb are: © Whereas it was ſaid, I threw up duſt in the air, this I deny; and where it was alledged that this was in imita- gainft - 
« tion of ihe Roman Pontifical, that ( faid he) is a miſtake, for the Pontifical preſcribes Abbes not Duft to be caſt abroad.” However, it was exprefsly man = 


depoſed by two witnetles that he threw up duſt. Ruſbworth, Tom. 2. p. 78, 79. 
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Book XIX. 


gainſt A. miuianiſin, were expelled the Univerſity, and ſome 


Sthers who had undertaken their defence, were turned out 


of their offices. This was under colour of obſerving the 
King's Proclamation, and. it was not doubted but Laud was 
the author of theſe violent proceedings (1). 

In the mean time, the King's Miniſters were diligently 
ſceking means to raiſe money, and new projects were every 
day, offered, of which they choſe ſuch as they thought pro- 
per. Among theſe means, Monopolies, as I ſaid, were at 
firſt molt in vogue. At the beginning of the year 1632, 


the King by his Patent under the Great Seal, incorporated 


the Soap- makers. I'is ſaid this Patent alone was worth co 
him ten thouſand pounds (2). There was another Com- 
pany ſettled for making of Cards, of whom the King 
bought them at eighteen ſhillings a groſs, and ſealing them, 
ſold them again. But I ſhould be too tedious was I to 
mention all the Monopolies made in this reign by the 
King's authority (3). 

Monopolies were not however the only way practiſed to 
raiſe money. Several other methods were found. Shortiy 
after, the King by Proclamation commanded all Lords, 
Gentlemen, Clergymen, and others whole ſtay in Landon 
was not abſolutely neceſſary, to depart within forty days, 
and reſide in their reſpective Counties, and at their Man- 
fion-houſes. This injunction ſ-emed to be grounded upon 
the King's deſire, to hinder the nobility and gentry from 
waſting their eftates by a needleſs reſidence in London, 
where they were obliged to be at a great expence. But 
it was perceived afterwards, that the King had another end 
in it, when ſuch were ſummoned before the Star-Cham- 
ber, as had neglected to obey the Proclamation, and were 
condemned in grievous Fines to the King's uſe. At the 
ſame time, the King appointed Commithoners to puniſh 
thoſe that, contrary to former prohibitions, had enlarged the 
City of London by new buildings, From all this the King 
drew very coniiderable Sums, the Fines in which the offen- 
ders were condemned being all to his uſe, The Star- 
Chamber exerciſed great rigour on theſe occaſions. 

About. the ſame time, the City of London was fined 
fifteen hundred marks, becauſe the Mayor and Aldermen 
had neglected to take inquiſition of the death of one Doctor 


Lamb, who paſſed for a conjurer, and of whom the Duke 


of Buckingham had made uſe, but for what purpoſe I know 


not. This man being eighty years of age, was purſued by 


the mob from ſtreet to ſtreet, and died within a few days, 
either of the fatigue he had endured, or of the bruiſes he 
had received, + ET dt 

I have already obſerved, that Presbyterianiſm, or, as it 
was then called, Puritaniſm, daily gained ground, notwith- 
ſtanding the endeavours uſed by the King, Biſhops, High- 
Commiſſion, Star-Chamber, and Courts of Juſtice, to ſtop 
its progreſs. As theſe endeavours conſiſted not in better 
informing the Presbyterians, but only in the exceflive ſeve- 


rity exerciſed upon them, when their zeal cauſed them to 
offend ; they were the more exaſperated againſt the Church 


of England, as they ſaw at the ſame time, that the Armi- 
nians and Papiſts were left unmoleſted, or if orders were 
ſometimes given againſt them, ſuch orders were never ex- 
ecuted. This made them exclaim againſt the Biſhops, and 
charge them with deſign to introduce Popery and Arminia- 
niſm into the Church. Unhappily, they imputed to the 
whole Church of England, the violences which ought to 
have been aſcribed to the circumſtances of the times, and 
the particular character of ſome Biſhops, who having credit 
at Court, intimated to the King, that nothing was more 


oppoſite to regal authority, than Presbyterian Church: go- 


vernment. All who were not very ſubmiſſive to the King, 
were conſidered as Puritans, and as ſuch frequently op- 
preſſed. So, by a fatal policy, Mea well-aftected to the 
Church of England, but enemies to arbitrary power, were 
forced, againſt their wills, to join with the Puritans, in 
order to ſtrengthen their party, and enable them to oppoſe 
the deſigns of the Court. I am perſwaded, this conduct 
gave Puritaniſm many adherents, which otherwiſe it would 
never have had, What makes me of this opinion, is, 
that Presbyterianiſm never made fo great a progreſs as du- 
ring the firſt fifteen years of this Reign, though it had 
never been more periecuted. After all, this conduct is not 
to be aſcribed to the Church of England. We don't find 
in her Principles and Doctrines, any thing repugnant to 


Charity, or tending to violence; but it was wholly owing 


2s, CHARLES L 


to the character and deſigns of the Court- Prelates, of the 
King's Miniſters and Counſellors, Who meant to carry the 
royal authority to the higheſt degree. They thought no- 
hing would more conduce to that end, than the humbling, 
or rather the utter rum of the Puritans, and unfortunately 
conhdered as ſuch, all that oppoſed their deſign, according 
to King 7ames's maxim. Hence it happened, that by 
contounding thus the State-Puritans, with the Church-Pu- 
ritans, they compelled, as I may ſay, the firſt to join with 
the laſt, ; 

The deſign of ruining Presbyterianiſm deſtroyed all re- 
gard to the ſcruples of tender conſciences even in things of 
little moment, left by the Reformers in the publick worſhip, 
rather as indifterent, than as abſolutely neceſſary, On the 
contrary, every thing that gave moſt offence to the Pres- 
byterians, was not only induſtriouſſy practiſed, but alſo re- 
p.eſented as necellary, and ſeveral novelties added which 
were apt to widen the breach, and make an union im- 
practicable, Of this the Reader will hereafter be convin- 
ced. But before I leave this Subject, J cannot forbear to 
relate a Fact which clearly proves what I have advanced. 


There was in the City of Salisbury a Collegiate Church, p 


receſs a - 


called St. Edmonds, which with its revenues, like the reſt c th 
ot that kind, came by Act of Parliament into the hands of Feeder of 


Henry VIII, and remaincd in the Crown till the Reign of 
James I, who fold it to a private perſon, and he to ano- 
ther, ſo that it paſſed ſucceſſively through ſeveral hands, 
till at length the laſt proprietor fold the Church to the Pa- 
riſhioners of St. Edmonds, who repaired and made it the 


Pariſh-Church. The windows which had till then been 


preſerved, were painted after the old ſaſhion, and contain- 
ed among other things the Hiſtory of the Creation, where 
the painter had repreſented God the Father in the form 6f 
an old man, creating the world during the firſt ſix days, 
but on the ſeventh had painted him fitting, to denote the 
day of reſt, The ignorant painter had committed {cyeral 
blunders, having given to one day the work performed on 
another, and, in expreilims the creation of the Sun and 
Moon, had put in God's hand a pair of compaſtes, as if 
he was going to meaſure them. {ſorry Sherfield Recorder 
of Sarum, and pariſhioner of St £455, having called 
a Veitry, repreſented to the pariiiiz.u that theſe pie- 
tures gave offence, and were apt to lead the gople to ſu- 
perſtition. That the painter had committed {everat. otros, 
and. beſides, the repreſentation of God the tather in the 
form of an old man, cftended the eyes of good Christians. 


Whereupon the Veliry thought it proper to take down 


the windows (4.), and put up others, not painted, in their 
room. Armed with this order, the Recorder feuds tor a 
glazier, and ſhowing him with his ſtick the plats which 
was to be changed, broke ſome of the panes, as little ca- 
ring to preſerve them, | 
Upon this outrage, an information is exhibited againſt 
Sherfie!d in the Star-Chamber by the Attorney-General, 
ſkowing, that contrary to the Canone, which torbid any 
private perſon to alter or innovate any thing in the fabrick 
or ornament of a Church, without ſpecial licenſe from 
his Majeſty or] the Biſhop of the Dioceſe, Sherfield being 
ill-affected to the diſcipline of the Church of England, and 
the Government thereof by Biſhops, did combine with 
ſome others of the ſame opinion, and undertake by a bare 
order of the Veſtry, and in contempt of the King and the 
Dioceſan to break down the windows of St. Edmma's 
Church, which contained excellent pictures of the creation, 
made hundreds of years fince, and were a great ornament 


to the Church. That he committed this prophane act con— 


trary to the order of the Biſhop, who by letter had in- 
joined him to deſiſt from this deſign, "That by this ill 
example, other wicked and ſchiſmatical perſons, 1.}-aftect- 
ed to the Government of the Church of gland under his 
Majeſty, might be encouraged to uſe the like violent 
courſes, 


Sherfield anſwered, That the Church of St. Edmonds 


was a Lay-Fee, and had fo continued ever fince it bell 


to the Crown, and therefore it was legally exempted from 
the juriſdiction of the Biſhop of the Dioceſe, I hat conte- 
quently thoſe who had purchaſed the Church, had Jawtul 
power to alter the windows, as they had beſore made other 
alterations, in the ſteeple, walls, pulpit, aud o'er parts, 
without any complaints from the Biſhop. It alter all, 
he had only taken down ſome ſmall quarries of g!als to invw 


( Laud was choſen Chancellor of Oxford, April 12, in the room of William Earl of Pembroke, who died of an Apop'exy, Abril 2 1 Thomas 
Ford of Maudlin College, Mr. Giles Hodges of Excter College, and Mr. Giles Thorn of Bali»l, being ſummoned vetore the Vice Chance er, Arbe led from 
him to the Prociors: Mr. Atherton Bruch of Brazen Neſe, and Mr. John Doughty of Merton, who received their Appeals, were turned out of then Ofnces, 
and Ford, Hodges, and Thorn expelled. The cauſe was tried before the King at Weodfiock, Auguſt 23. Rufpromrth, Tom. 2 p. 110. 2 

(2) By way of advance, and eight pounds a Tun for all Soap hereafter boiled. Not long before Wes confirmed 4 Gent mide b RY ae Final 
porate the Starch Makers into a Company. Act. Pub. 19. p. 92, 338. And there was a contract between the King and the Maſter, 6. of t of e 
whereby the {aid Cempany did covenant to pay into his Majeſty's Exchequer 1 500 Jl. che firſt year, 2 500 ,. the ſecond, and n een een, 1ſt, 


Tom. 2. p. 13. 


(3) May 14, this year, Mervin Lord Audley Earl of C:ft/chaven, was beheaded, for s Rape committed upon his Wife. bz one of his Servants, with hie 


afliftance ; and for Scdomy. State-Tryals, Tom. I. 
Mother of the late King William III. Sardford, p- bob. 


Newer ber was born the Princeſs Mary, married in 164, 
This year d:ed the famous Sir medi Cotton, tounder of the Cettonian Library, Echard. 


tu William Prince ot Orange, and 


(4) What Mr. Ser field wanted to have altered, was only one Window, conſiſting but of four L'ghts, and not any of the fair Windows of the Church, 


Ruſhworth, Tom. 2. p. 134. 
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Remark on 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


4632, the glazier what was to be altered, and that the Hiſtory of 


the creation might till be plainly diſcovered, That the 
painting was ſo far from being fine, that when it was done, 
it did not coſt above forty ſhillings. 
groſs blunders of the painter, and proved by Acts of Par- 
liament made in the Reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, 
that all pictures ſhall be removed out of the Churches. 
Finally, he denied that he was ill- affected to the Govern- 
ment of the Church under Biſhops, or had acted in con- 
tempt of the King, or ever received a letter from the Bi- 
ſhop of Salisbury upon this ſubject. Whereupon the Bi- 
ſhop of London ſaid, that he did not pretend to juſtify the 
errors of the painter, but only to obſerve to the Court, that 
God being called in Scripture, the Antient of Days, might 
be the occaſion of the painter's repreſenting God the Fa- 
ther like an old man (1). But that Sherfield was much 
more to blame than the painter for daring to make altera- 
tions without licence. In ſhort, Sherfield was fined five 
hundred Pounds, contrary to the opinion of ſome of his 
Judges, who would have mounted his fine to a thouſand, 
and condemned to make a publick acknowledgement of his 
fault, before ſuch perſons as the Biſhop ſhould pleaſe to 
name (2). I thought my ſelf obliged to relate this in- 
ſtance, in order to ſhow what methods were taken to ruin 
Presbyterianiſm. It is eaſy to perceive, that ſuch ſeverities 
could not but produce very ill effects amongſt the people, 
and alienate them from, inſtead of reconciling them to, the 
Church of England. 


In the account, I have given of the third Parliament 


held in this Reign, I had ſometimes occaſion to ſpeak of 
h. Sir Thomas IVentwsrth, Knight of the Shire for the Coun- 
This Gentleman ſeveral times in the Houſe 


ty of lore. 
of Commons, gave proofs of his zeal for the maintenance of 
the liberties of the people, and the privileges of the Par- 
liament. By that he became formidable to the Court, 


though he took care not to run into any exceſs with re- 


gard to the King and his Miniſter. On the contrary, he 
pectſul expreſſions, but however ſeldom failed to oppoſe the 
pretenſions of the Court, As he was one of the greateſt 
geniuſes then in England, the King ſoon perceived that his 
parts and capacity might be very ſerviceable to him, if he 
could gain him to his intereſt, He endeavoured it there- 
fore, after, or perhaps before, the diſſolution of the Parlia- 


ment, and ſucceeded ſo well, that Wentworth became one 


of the moſt zealous promoters of the royal authority, or 


rather of the deſpotick power the King had a mind to eſ- 


tabliſh (3). Upon this account, the King thought him the 
fitteſt perſon to be intruſted with the Preſidentſnip of the 
Council in the North. As this is one of the greateſt grie- 
vances complained of by the Engliſb againſt Charles I, and 
one of the moſt noted occaſions wherein that Prince diſco- 
deſign to ſet up an unlimited power, it will be 


neceſſary briefly to ſhow what this Council in the North 
Was, and thc uſe the King would have made of it to ſub- 


ject his people to a deſpotick power. | 
Upon the ſuppreſhon of the leſſer Monaſteries in the 


be Counci! 27th year of the Reign of Henry VIII, there were, for 


ef York, 


$4, D. 162. 


granted to the Biſhop of Landaff, the firſt Preſident, and 


two or three years together, ſeveral inſurrections in the 
North. Mean while, as Henry VIII. did not intend to 
{top there, but meant alſo to ſuppreſs all the reſt of the 
Monaſteries, he thought proper to take ſome care to pre- 
vent the like inſurrections in thoſe parts. To that end, he 
eſtabliſhed at Y a Court of Juſtice, under the ſpecious 
pretence of eaſing his poor Subjects, who had not where- 
withal to proſecute their ſuits in the Courts of J/e/tminſfter. 
But his real intent was, that this Court ſhould have an eye 
upon the proceedings of the northern Lords and Gentle- 
men, who were ſuſpected, in order to puniſh them imme- 
diately, in caſe it was perceived they were endeavouring to 
raife any freſh inſurrections. A commiſſion therefore was 


others, by virtue whereof was eſtabliſhed this new Council 
in the North, otherwiſe called the Court of York, The 
juriſdiction of this Court extended over York/hire, Nor- 


thumberland, Cumberland, Meſimoreland, the Biſhoprick of 


Then he ſet forth the 


him but ſuch as were always ready to flatter him, and 
cheriſh his principles concerning Government. 


Hull, and Newcaftte upon Tine, The King's commiſſion 
was no other than a commiſſion of Oyer and Termine 
with an additional clauſe, whereby the Council was in,” 
powered to hear all cauſes, real and perſonal, when one or 
both of the parties, by reaſon of their poverty, could not 
proſecute their rights, according to the laws of the land 
This clauſe , though illegal, produced no ill effect, nor 
any complaint, whether the new Court exerciſed that part 
of the commiſſion at all, or only fo ſparingly, that the 
poor found eaſe and benefit by it. | 

In the firſt year of the Reign of King James I, a com- 
miſſion was granted to the Lord Sheffield Preſident of the 
Court of York, which varied not from the former, only it 
had reference to inſtructions which the King was to ſend 
him. It is not known whether theſe inſtructions were 
ſent; but it 1s evident, that in making the power of the 
Court to depend on the King's inſtructions, the intent was 
that its deciſions ſhould not be made ſo much according to 
the laws, as according to his Majeſty's private orders. And 
indeed, King James in the ſeventh year of his Reign 
granted a new commiſſion to the ſame Lord S held, omit- 
ting theſe two clauſes, which were in the firſt, That they 
ſhould inquire per ſacramentum bonorum et legalium hominum, 
and hear and determine, ſecundum leges Angliæ. Thus the 
power of the Court was limited only by the particular in- 
ſtructions, which were the firſt that appear to have been 
ſent thither. | 

From that time, whenever the commiſſion was renew- 
ed, which was upon every change of Prefident or Coun- 
ſellor, the King ſent new inſtructions, tending to render 
the Court of York independent, not only of the Courts of 


Weſtminſter, which are the Courts of the whole King- 
dom, but even of all forts of laws. 


642, 


Charles J. renewed March 21. 


this commiſſioſ in favour of the Lord Wentworth, with a See Ruch. 
more ample power than any of his predeceſſors had been . 1585 


inveſted with. In 1632. a clauſe was added, whereby a- 


mong other things, authority was committed to him to 
always ſoftened his opinions with ſome honorable and reſ- - 


hear and determine all offences and miſdemeanours, ſuits, 
debates, controverſies and demands, cauſes, things and 
matters whatſoever contained in the inſtructions annexed to 
the commiſſion, But what were there inſtructions (4) ? 


In the Parliament of 1640. Mr. Edward Hyde, then 14. p. 1624 


Member of the Houſe of Commons, and afterwards Earl 
of Clarendon, being ſent by the Houſe to the Lords con- 


cerning the Court of York, ſaid in his Speech to them, that 


in the inſtructions of 1632 and 1637, containing fifty-eight 
Articles, there was ſcarce one that was not againſt or beſide 
the Law, From whence he took occaſion to ask, hat 
have the good northern People done, that they only muſt be dif- | 


franchiſed of all their Privileges, and be governed according 


to the diſcretion of the Court of York ? Nay, though this 


Court might proceed according to its diſcretion, ſpecial pro- 


viſion was made in the King's inſtructions, that no fine, no 
puniſhment ſhould be leſs than by law appointed (5). This 
Court was aboliſhed afterwards by the ſame Parliament of 
1640. _ ns | 

The King having governed three or four years with- 
out a Parliament, was very much at eaſe. His will, by 


The Kirg's 
Tourney .. 


degrees, began to paſs for law; there was no Houſe of Scotland. 
Commons to complain publickly, and he ſaw none about *bwaithe 


II. p. 175, 
&c. 


On the Clarendon-. 


other hand, he was freed from the incumbrance and ex- T. * * ** 


&c. 


pence of a war, which had created him great trouble, and Guttry's 
rendered him too dependent on the Parliament. In ſhort, Mem. 


though he was not ignorant that in general the people were 
diſcontented, he did not ſee any appearance of a rebellion, 
the great men of the Kingdom and the neighbouring Prin- 
ces being ſo diſpoſed, as to give no encouragement to thoſe 
who ſhould attempt to diſturb the State. His affairs being 
in this ſituation, he believed he could not take a properer 


time to go into Scotland, where three important affairs re- 


quired his preſence, Firſt, he had a mind to be crowned. 
2. He intended to hold a Parliament for procuring of 
money. 3. He deſigned to take ſome meaſures there for 
the execution of a project long ſince formed, to reduce the 
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Durham, the County of the Cities of York, Kingſton upon 


Kirk of Scotland to a perſect conſormity with the Church 


(1) Upon which Edward Earl of Dorſet obſerved, That by that Text was meant, The Eternity of God, and not God to be pictured as an old man creating 
the world with a pair of compaſſes. But I wwiſh, added he, there were no Image of the Father, neither in the Church, nor out of the Church ; for at the be 
they are but wanities, and teachers of lyes. Ru ſpevorth, Tom. 2. p- 156. State - Tryali. 

(2) He was likewiſe committed to the Fleet, removed from his Recorderſhip, and bound to his good behaviour. IId. 

(3) About the ſame time were gained alſo, Sir Jabn Saville, who was made a Lord, and Controller of the Houſhold 3 Sr Dudley Diggs, who was pro- 


muted to the Maſterſhip of the Rolli; Ney, who was made Attorney General; and Sir Edward Littleton, who was made Sollicitor. Sir Jobn Elliot was, 
ſome time before his death, tampered with, but he was proof againſt all temptation. 


(4) Among other matters in the Inſtructions, the ſaid Preſident was to hear and determine, according to the cour 


ſe of Proceedings in the Star-Chamber, 


divers offences, deceits, and falſities, whether the ſame were provided by Act of Parliament, or not. Likewiſe to hear and determine, according to the courſe 
of Proceed 'ngs in the Court of Chancery, all manner of Complaints, at well concerning Lands, Tenements, and Hereditaments, Ce. and to ſtay Proceedings 
in the Courts of Common Law by Injunction, or otherwiſe, as is uſed in the Courts of Chancery. And that no Prohibition ſhall be granted at all, but in 


caſes where the Preſident exceeded the limits of the ſaid Inſtructions. And that if a Ha 


formed the Decree of the Council. Ruſbworth, Tom. 2. p. 158. 


beas Corpus be granted, the Party was not to be diſcharged till he per- 


(5) © But, added Mr. Hyde, as much greater as your Diſcretion ſhall think fit. And indeed, ( fays he) in this improvement we find arbitrary Courts are 
** very pregnant. It the Law require my good behaviour, this Diſcretion makes me cloſe Priſoner : If the Law ſets me in the Pillory, this Diſcretion ap- 

«« ing me to leave my Ears there. And ſuch confuſion hath this Diſcretion in theſe Inſtructions produced, as if Diſcretion were only to act with rage 

4% and fury.“ 


this Curt. 


dee the Whole Speech in Ruſpwarth, Tom. 2, p. 162, where the Reader will find a Narrative of the foundation, pregreſs, and growth of 
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England, and entirely ruin Presbyterianiſm. To this Whereupon the diſſenting Lords and Gentlemen ſaid, Ns. 16 
1633- © q it was, that he took with him Laud, Biſhop of London, However the two Acts pailed by a majority of votes. Some 
. = d at his arrival in Scotland, made him Privy-Counſellor affirmed afterwards that fraud was uſed in gathering the 
2 hi jy that Kingdom. He departed therefore-from Londen the votes. However that be, the King's eagerneſs to have 
Je 18. 0 h of May 1633, and being come to Edinburgh, was theſe two Acts paſſed, convinced the people of Scotland that 
Parlia- 1 zen 0 * 5 


nant: crowned with the uſual ſolemnities. After that he held a the project of making greater innovations in the Kirk il! 


jan 2% Parliament, which gave him the largeſt Subſidy that had ſubſiſted, and that the two Acts were a ſort of preparative 


Ruſhwwo ever been granted to any King of Scotland before him (1). to accompliſh it. On the other hand, the oppoſition the 
TIL 5. 75 ſhewed him, it was not yet time to act 


60. oint concerning Religion, requires ſome ex- King met with, b 

2 e But 8 15 p oak * fully of ie here- openly, and that it was neceſſary to take other mealures 

Ee * I ſhall only ſay here what is abſolutely neceſſary to to facilitate the ſucceſs of his deſigns (2). Kot | 

Burnet: After, A If it was endeavoured in Scotland to ruin Presbyterianiſm e Furt. 
ſhew the King 8 deſign. RD + $6 . WE FITS 5 y W 185 are per inthe 

The Reformation was eſtabliſhed in Scotland in the by indirect Ways, it was thought proper to proceed in En- ;, F 

Renark con reion of Queen Mary, mother of Fames I, upon the plan gland with leſs caution, Accordingly, all poſſible efforts 

775 5 of 17 Churches of Geneva and Switzerland, The Hierar- Were uſed to deſtroy it utterly, by perſecuting the Puritans, 

Revigin in chy was entirely ſuppreſſed, and the government of the for whom there was not the leaſt condeſcenſion. The 

tema Church committed to Presbyters, and national Synods, Court and the Biſhops laid it down for a rule, not to de- 

Kalſo, called in Scotland, General-Aſſemblies. But however, the part, on their account, from one tittle of what was prac- 


T. I p. 140, U. fill continued, though diveſted of all eccle- tiſed in the Church of England, for fear they ſhould grow | i} 
K. e S and the indulgence ſhewn them prove de- Fi 


a 


4 3 5 : too powerful, | 
ſiaſtical Juriſdiction. They retained only their revenues, to ve i 
lands, houſes, ſeat in Parliament, and all the _—_— _— 3 ks 5 S. 8 
277ͤͥͤ ĩV?dh!ꝛ VW ings d 
3 2 5 24 l 6 1 * of the ſixteenth Cen- London and Minchgſter, which made them earneſtly ſeek all ö 
ks ale of the Biſhops underwent ſeveral revolu- 3 1 f els them, And theſe occaſions were eaſy N 
7 1 0 
l f which I ſhall ſay nothing here, becauſe I deſign to be found. They had only to preſs the obſervation of 4 
| to foe 11 Kn ir run n ſay at preſent, the Canons without diſpenſing wich one article, in order to 
Fin Jomes that James I, becoming King of England, found means cauſe the Presbyterians to commit oftences, which expoſed 
(ary, 66: to cauſe the Parliament of Scotland to reſtore Epiſeopacy = 3 _— of * Eccleſiaſtical and Civil Laws. 
3 its former luſtre, and give the Biſhops their ancient But as the Biſhops could not be every where, and wanted 
Salmcnet» tO 15 on avs hs Church. This was the firſt ſtep to People to inform them of what paſſed, [ Malter Carle] 
Jead the Kirk of Scotland to the defired point, that is, toa Biſhop of Winchefter bethought himſelf, in his primary 
perfect conformity with the Church of England. But the Leere 0 bs ang > nent ore . 
tedious treaty of the Prince his Son's marriage _ : e ag The Oath hs Cl. 8 28 
Sp aniſb e Fr er — Fe 0 88. Tou. ſhall fwear, that you and every of you, without all 2 
er I, had this work no 3 heart than the King affection, favour, hatred, hope of reward and gain, or fear printed by the 
his F th But as in the beginning of his reign he was 9 diſpleaſure or malice of any perſon, ſhall preſent all and 0 of 
ingaged in a war With Spain, and afterwards with France, ©) ſuch perſon and perſons, of or within your 7 arifh, who 3 
4 eover his diſputes with his Parliaments affording hath committed any offence, fault or crime, or omitted any part T. II. 5. 186, 
hi 1 Bos bo ink of other matters, he could not duty, which be enjoined to perform : wherein you ſhall deal Annal. 
| Griouly fer about this affair, till after the others were #P7igÞth, and according to truth; neither of malice preſent: 
| era uns liar Ne eee. 1633, 71g any contrary to truth, nor of corrupt affeftion ſparing to 
2 Kekples — = 2 Re 2 4 - to be eaſed — Preſent any, and to conceal the truth; having in this action 
Bed this. * ny 4h | 3 it led, God before your eyes, with an earneſt zeal to maintain truth, 
paſſer this were two namely, the third and fourth, the one entitled, | . | | 
Parliament. 8 wine bis Maio I Prerogative and ſuppreſs vice. So help you God, and the contents of this Book. 
Rulhwor h, An Act anent [or concerning] his Majeſty's royal Prerogativ PPP mer bravery oak rpg 
Tl. p.133, and apparel of Kirkmen : The other, An Act ratifica- py l | „ AC 
& | bi 4 hing Religim. Theſe were the only Cording to which they were to proceed. | 
3 r — u Hh _ Y Den on account. of the t. As tothearticles concerning the Church, they are 
that me Un 0 * b he Rin would hereafter to enquire, whether they have the book of Conſtitutions, 
conſequences which ſome fear 8 but or Canons eccleſiaſtical, and a parchment Regiſter- book, 
draw from them. The firſt of theſe Acts was properly but _ book of Common-Proyer; and; book of Homilies, ck 
a confirmation of a he An ws = _— __ And whether the Communion-table be placed in ſuch 
James VI, impowering 0 ry Ne y me? OE yes ky yt convenient ſort within the ſaid chancel or church, as 
of the Clergy aha een Pow an.rom that tin, that the miniſter may be bett heard in his prayer and 
deſign of altering the diſcipline of the Kirk of Scotland, _ ia e- ang: | Om w 
ſhewed itſelf more and more, _—_ = * _ g's 1 « 2, As to the articles concerning the Clergy, whether 
this Parliament ſuſpected the King wou Ware ee doth the miniſter read the Conſtitutions ſet forth by his 
this Act to introduce the Surplice. And indeed, being _ e are meer 5 | 
asked whether he 3 5 « _ 12 —_ fy 55 Whether the Miniſter or Preacher uſed to pray for = 
taking a lift of the whole Members out of his pocket, ſaid, hp ulter or ay bi 
1 8 I have all your names here, and Pl know who 2 the King's Majeſty with his whole title, as King of | | 
A ; gary” FE H Great- Britain! And doth he in like manner pray for 
will do me ſervice, and who vy not, t 5 <4 48 the Archbiſhops, and Biſhops? And doth he obſerve all 
— 2 97 rem a 1 A raves M veſty's << the orders, rites and ceremonies preſcribed in the Com- 
VE vg : | 3 | «© mon Prayer, and adminiftring the Sacrament? And 
at. e — dillented en r 4e 1 At the miniſter 3 the Sacrament, kneel- 
apparel of Kirkmen, | f IE in: | | 
*. :.136, The other Act which I mentioned, was expreſſed in the 105 das * Nr, 33 2 * ſuch as 
::: f eo 
vice and conſent of the Eftates, ratifies and approves all 4 ene an 
and whatſoever Acts and Statutes made before, anent the _ "= er my 26th and 2766. Contitution. And whe- 
« liberty and freedom of the true Kirk of God, and Re- 4 ue firangers of any-other pariſh do come often and 
<< ligion preſently profeſſed within this realm, and ordains . 15 I. eee eee - 
the ſame to ſtand in their full force and effect, as if they _ CON A * You CEE Ii And iether 
: „ were ſpecially mentioned and ſet down herein.” church! Contrary to the 2 a | 
5 vey re No: mes VI. and *© doth the Miniſter uſe to ſign the children with the ſign 
, ks mee om 3s and; of the Croſs, when they are baptized ? And whether is 
ge 42% eſpecially after his acceſſion to England, he made ſeveral in- Miniſter a licenſed Miniſter? If yea, then by 
novyations in the Kirk of Scotland, particularly with reſpect 42 W 74 = 25 Goch che Miniſter Eres Tad 
to the Epiſcopal Juriſdiftion which had been reſtored, The X 2 whilſt he is ſaying the publick Prayers, and ad- 
whole artifice of this Act conſiſted therefore in theſe words, 1 p iniſterine the Sacra ments? Whether doth the Miniſter 
the Religion at preſent profeſſed : tor thereby were confirmed 4 A A > d inſtruct the Youth of ignorant perſons of 
all the innovations in the diſcipline of the Kirk of Scotland, © th in the ten Commandments, &c? And whe- 
| to which the oppoſers of the Act would not agree, They — = doth ſolemnize marriage, the banes not being 
were very willing to ratify the Acts made in ſavour of Re- 6 three ſeveral ſundays and holidays firſt publiſhed in time 
ligion, as eſtabliſhed by an Act paſſed in the 6th year of e of divine Service? And whether doth your Miniſter in 
James VI, when the Biſhops had no power or juriſdiction; de the Rogation- days uſe the perambulation of the circuit 
Eye pres gry pic Pha of IIS” f h 5 iſh? Whether doth the Miniſter every fix 
During theſe conteſts, the King ſaid with ſome emotion, _ or the Fart in the pariſh all ſuch as do perſevere 
{ will have no diſtinction, but command you to ſay, Tor No. months denounce in the par ES 
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(1) This Subſidy. was 30 l. of every Pound worth of Land, for fix years; and alſo the ſixteenth Penny of all annual Rents, Intereſt of Money, _ for 
{ix years as the former. Rufſpworth, Tom. II. p. 182. | 


. 
(2) The King arrived at Gree#wich from Scotland, July 20. Laud's Diary: De 3 
| in 
No. 58. Vol. II. D d d d 15 
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Abbot dizs George Abet, Archbiſhop of Canterbury dying this year 
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The HISTORY of, ENGLAND. 


cc in the ſentence of excommunication, not ſeeking to be 
c abſolved? Or hath he admitted any excommunicated 
<« perſon into the Church, without certificate and abſolu- 
c tion? Whether is your Miniſter a favourer of Recuſants, 
<« whereby he may be ſuſpected not to be ſincere in Re- 
<« ligion ? Whether is your Miniſter noted to be an incon- 
< tinent perſon, a frequenter of taverns, ale-houſes, a com- 
c mon gameſter, or player of dice, &? With divers 
other articles of enquiry. ; 

Hence may be ſeen, how very careful the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter was to hinder any Presbyterian Miniſters from 
getting into the Church of England. But though the oath 
injoined by this Prelate, was a real outrage upon the laws, 
the Parliament alone having power to preſcribe ſuch oaths, 
none dared to attack him directly. The Presbyterians 
were ſure to meet with no encouragement from the Court. 
On the contrary, their diſlike of a thing was a ſufficient 
reaſon with the Court ſtrenuouſly to ſupport it. Of this I 
ſhall give two very remarkable proofs. The Presbyterians 
were offended at the feaſts of the dedications of Churches 
[commonly called /akes or Ales,] becauſe they were only 
occaſions of riot and debauchery, and becauſe theſe days 
ſeldom paſſed without ſome diſorders, In Somerſelſpire, 
where theſe Revels abounded, the Lord Chief- Juſtice 
Richardſon and Baron Denham, in their circuits made an 
order, with the general conſent of the whole Bench, that 
theſe Revels ſhould be ſupprefled (1), But the Chief- Juſtice 
being commanded to attend the Council-board was ſeverely 
reprimanded, and injoined to revoke the order made at the 
Aſſizes. A ſecond proof of what I advanced is this. 

The Presbyterians, notwithſtanding the late King's Pro- 
clamation, affecting ſtill to forbid their ſervants to be pre- 
ent at theſe Revels, or to uſe any recreations publickly on 
Sundays after Divine Service, the King renewed and con- 
firmed the Proclamation publiſhed by his Father, com- 
manding that the people ſhould not be troubled or moleſted 
in their recreations. The Court was afraid that by degrees 
a maxim deemed by them prejudicial to their intereſt would 
be eſtabliſhed, namely, that when a cuſtom, not ill in it 


ſelf, occaſioned abuſes, it ought to be aboliſhed. This 


maxim ſeeming to them too general, becauſe it might be 
applied to things of great conſequence, they oppoſed it to 
the utmoſt of their power. | | 


1633, William Laud, Biſhop of London, ſucceeded him in 
that dignity (2). | N | 

This fame year the Queen was delivered of a ſecond 
Son, in October, who was called James, and created Duke 
of York. | 


The Presbyterians were poſſeſſed, that a project was 


(0 formed to re-eſtabliſh the Romiſh Religion in England. 


This notion in general ought not to ſeem ſtrange, ſince it 
is certain, that from the Reformation, this project had ne- 


ver been interrupted. But the authors of it muſt be care- 
fully diſtinguiſhed. Had the Presbyterians been ſatisfied 


with believing that ſome private Roman Catholicks had 


jormed ſuch a deſign, it may be affrmed, they would not 


have been miſtaken ; but they went much farther. They 
imagined that the King's Minifters, the Council, Biſhops, 
and particularly the new Archbiſhop of Canterbury, were 
the authors of this project. 


ther that he encouraged it, or ſuffered himſelf to be carried 


farther than he intended, by perſons who concealed their 


deſign from him. The Catholicks themſelves gave occa- 
ſton tor theſe ſuſpicions, in ſhewing openly their hopes of 
quickly ſeeing a change in favour of their Religion. We 
hnd in a Diary kept by Laud, of what happened to him 
every day, that this very year 1633 he had the offer of a 
Cardinal's Cap, if he would help to reſtore the Roman Re- 
ligion. For my part, I verily believe, neither the King, 
nor the Archbiſhop (3), nor the Miniſters, for the molt 
part, ever formed ſuch a deſign. At leaſt in all that has 
been ſaid upon this ſubject, I have not met with any proof 
which appeared, I will not ſay, ſufficient to convince me, 
but even to have the leaſt probability. Nevertheleſs it is 


certain this opinion was ſpread among the people, and the 


Presbyterians uſed all their endeavours to gain it belief, I 
do not know whether they believed it themſelves, or only 
thought it for their advantage to caſt this reproach upon 
the Church of England, in order to ſtrengthen their party, 
in which they ſucceeded at laſt beyond their expectations. 


| (3) On Sunday. Rufhworth, Tom Il. p. 191. 


(2) Archbiſhop Abbot died Auguſt 4, and Laud 


If they did not directly 
_ charge the King with it, at leaſt they were perſuaded, ei- 


Vol. II. 


But ſince this opinion produced in time ſurpriſing effects, I 
cannot forbear ſhewing upon what it was grounded. 


1. Whilſt ZamesI. was only King of Scotland, before Gy; 


the death of 


ſuch a ſuſpicion, as appeared in the Hiſtory of her Reion 
After Fames's acceſſion to the Throne of England, he al- 
ways expreſſed great tenderneſs for the Catholicks. 'T his 
he ſhewed on ſeveral occaſions, as in the Gunpowder- Plot; 
by his expreſſions in favour of the Catholicks in all his 
Speeches to the Parliament; by the places of truſt, which 
he gave indifterently to Papiſts and Proteſtants, as he own. 
ed himſelf in his famous Apology ; by his continual refuſal 
to Execute the laws againſt Recuſants; and laſtly, by the 
little zeal and affection he expreſſed for the Proteſtant Re. 
ligion, in the two negotiations with Spain and France con- 
cerning his Son's marriage. I ſay nothing here of his con- 
ferences with the Archbiſhop of Embrun, becauſe the 
were not known in his life-time; nor can be affirmed - 
be faithfully related. All this gave ſome cauſe to ſuſpect 
that King James had ſome ill deſign with regard to Reli— 
gion, and had leſt the execution to the care of his Suc- 
ceſſor. | 

2. Charles I. when Prince and at Madrid, ſent a letter 
to the Pope, Which might have rendered him ſuſpected 
This ſuſpicion might be confirmed by the ſecret articles, 
he is faid to have ſigned on occaſion of his marriage with 
the Infanta, | 

3. Aſter Charles was on the Throne, he always ſhewed 


a very great condeſcenſion for the Catholicks, ſeveral 


whereof were raiſed to the higheſt poſts, Comway, Secte- 
tary of State, was a Papiſt: JY:/ton, who was made Earl 
of Portland and Lord Treaſurer, was ſo likewiſe. Indeed 
the Duke of Buckingham profeſied the Reformed Religion, 
but it was generally believed, he would have made no dit- 
ficulty to change it for the Roman, Beſides, his Mother 
and his Ducheſs were Papiſts. The Parliament, as I have 


ſaid, preſented to the King a lift of many Recuſants, to 


whom were committed the places of truſt in their re- 
ſpective Counties. In ſhort, though the King had poſitively 
promiſed to proceed with vigour againſt the Recuſants, he 
ſeems not to have performed his promiſe, fince the follow- 
ing Parliaments were frequently obliged to renew their in- 
ſtances, and Always in vain. If the King gave any orders 
upon that ſubject, they were never executed, and every 
one believed, the Court connived at the neglect of thoſe 
who were charged with the execution, fo that this was 2 
perpetual cauſe of complaint during this whole Reign. 


J. The King had an exceſſive complaiſance for his Queen, ; 
and the Queen was not only a Papiſt, but alſo very zea- 


lous for her Religion. This gave occaſion to fear, ſhe had 
formed the project of reſtoring it in England, and would 
at laſt draw the King into her ſentiments. 

5. The Presbyterians, who were looked upon as the 
greateſt enemies to Popery, were furiouſly opprefled and 
perſecuted, whilſt the Arminians and Papiſts were ſuffered 
to live uumoleſted, Hence it was inferred, that the Court 
acted with ſuch warmth againſt that Se, only to make 
way by their deſtruction to the reſtoration of Popery. 

6. Arminianiſm was ſo openly countenanced by the 
Court, and ſome of the principal Biſhops, that many be- 
lieved, there was a deſign to make uſe of it as a means to 
effect the more eaſily a change of Religion. 


gland were more attached to all the Rites and Ceremonies 
which gave moſt offence to tender conſciences. Kneeling 
at the Sacrament, wearing the Surplice, Confirmation, 
keeping of Saints-days, Proceflions, bowing to the Altar, 
and the like, which offended the Presbyterians, as being 
relicks of Popery ; theſe things, I ſay, were preſſed by 
the Biſhops with the ſame eagerneſs as if Religion muſt 
have fallen with them, and as if they were abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to Salvation. This cauſed many to ſuſpect, that 
the obſervance of all theſe points was preſſed, with deſign 
to pave the way for the more eaſy reception of the popiſh 
tenets hereafter, | | 
8. The heads of the Church of England were not ſatiſ- 
fed, with zealouſly maintaining the ceremonies and rites 
uſed in their Church ſince the Reformation, but made 
certain additions to them from time to time, which could 
not be juſtified by the Canons. This occaſioned thele things 


ſucceeded him immediately after, His Conge d'eſlire is dated Auguſt 12, the Royal Aſſent, September 4, and 


the ceſtitution of the Temporalities, September 23. See Rymer's Led. Tom. XIX. p. 525. Clarendon, Tom. I. p. 68, 69. 


(3) Vilſan's obſervation about him ſeems to be juſt; “ Laud, ſays he, would never bring his neck under the obedience of the Roman yoke, though he 


„ might ſtick for the grandeur of the Clergy, p. 753+ Compl. His. 


(4) It would have been thought ſomething more than ſuſpicion, had they known of his ſecret Treaty with the King of Spain in 1596, managed by John 
Ogleby, a Scatch Baron, who declared to his Catholick Majeſty, that King Janes would turn Catholick, and enter into a Confederacy with his Holineſs, and his 
Catholick Majeſty, againſt the Queen of England, and produced a Letter of Credence of the laid King James, preſenting a Memorial of the reaſons that induced 
the King of Scotland to be reconciled to the See Apoſtolick. This tranſaction is mentioned by none of our Hiſtorians. The Papers relating to this atfair were 


ound among Sir Ralph Winwood s, which the Reader may fee in the Collectian of State-Papers, publiſhed by Edmund Sawyer, Elq3 Tom, I. p. 1. 
| | 6 | to 


Queen Elizabeth, he was ſuſpected to ſa- % +} 
vour the Papiſts (4). Elixabeth herſelf was not free from 


7. As this notion of a deſign to reſtore Popery ſpread it Clarendon, 
ſelf over the Kingdom, the heads of the Church of En- di,“ 


1633. 
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theſe ſeemingly inconſiderable innovations, with deſign to 


ces, and her obſtinacy in reſuſing to relax in any the moſt 


motions cauſed by this enmity, the Biſhops ſuffered firſt. 


cverthrown, and in the fall the King himſelf came to a 


Monarchy and Church were at laſt reſtored to their for- 


| Nalſon, 


T. I. p. 5. 


Clmengon. 


I. I. p. 63. 


Royal Chapel at Edinburgh, in the ſame manner as in his 
Chapel at Mbhiteball. But whether this order was neg- 


Articles HE 
for bis Ma- 


J:lty's Royal 
Chapel in 
Fdinburgh. 
Octob. 8. 


Ruſhworth. 


II. p. 20 5» 
Annals, 


p. 442, 


Book XIX. 


to be conſidered as innovations tending to Popery, What 
1653 Laud had done in conſecrating St. Catherine- Creed Church, 
and in adminiſtring the Sacrament, was of this kind. When 
ſome complained of theſe things, the Biſhops that counte- 
nanced them, alledged a Statute, which impowered Queen 
Elizabeth and her Succeſſors, in caſe of any abuſes and in- 
decencies in the divine Service, to preſcribe ſuch ceremo- 
nies as they ſhould judge proper for the glory of God, and 
the decency of his worſhip. Now as the King never failed 
to approve of what was injoined by the Biſhops, many ſuſ- 


25. CHARLES I. 


to the courſe of his preferment. 


ted, that the King's authority was made uſe of to ſupport 


cc 


«© ſo, and why, 


take advantage of the ſame authority to juſtify alterations 
I) 


of much greater conſequence, 
9. Laſtly,t he Church's little regard to tender conſcien- 


*© to be uſed at the celebration of the Sacrament 


inſignificant point, as for inſtance, the Surplice, gave occa- 
Chapel Royal (1).” 


ſion to believe, theſe things would not be ſo zealouſly ad- 
hered to, were there not ſome more hidden deſigns. 
Theſe were the grounds, as far as I have been able to 
obſerve, on which was founded the people's belief of a ſet- 
tled deſign to introduce Popery, However, theſe are only 
preſumptions, from whence, as I faid, it cannot be juſtly 
inferred, that this opinion was well-grounded. But on the 
other hand, it muſt be confeſſed, that the principal Biſhops, 
who were not ignorant of the conſequences drawn from 
their conduct, were extremely careleſs in clearing them- 
ſelves, or in taking meaſures to remove, or at leaſt, to 
eaken theſe ſuſpicions. They regarded the Presbyterians 
with the utmoſt contempt, as a ſett of ſtubborn, obſtinate, 
people, who ought to be humbled, inſtead of being indulg- 
ed, But it was not with reſpect to Religion only that the 
ruin of the Puritans was thought neceflary, I' hey were 
alſo confidered as perſons, who by the principles of their 
Religion, were inclined to oppoſe all authority in the State, 
as well as in the Church, and conſequently they could not 
be kept too low. This bred between the two parties, an 
implacable enmity, which is not yet extinguiſhed. The 
Presbyterians, who were under oppreſſion at the time I am 
ſpeaking of, had their turn afterwards, and oppreſſed, nay 
utterly deſtroyed, the Church of Zng/and. In the violent 


by his former Letters. 


Scotch nation to the ſame condeſcenſion. 


Laud loſt his head on the ſcaffold. Ihe Monarchy was 


tragical end. The Church of England diſappeared for ſome 
time, and was, as it were, buried in the ruins of the State. 


2 


** ceſlary occaſion of his Dioceſe, or otherwiſe, according 


** 6, That theſe orders ſhall be our warrant to the 
Dean of our Chapel. That the Lords of our Privy- 
* Council, the Lords of the Seſſions, the Advocate, C!-rl:«, 
** writers to the Signet, and members of our College of 
* Juſtice, be commanded to receive the holy Communion 
** once every year at leaſt, in that our Chapel Royal, and 
** kneeling for example-ſake to the Kingdom. And we 
** likewiſe command the Dean aforeſaid, to make report 
** yearly to us, how we are obeyed therein, and by whom; 
as alſo if any man ſhall refuſe, in what manner he doth 


7. That the copies which are conſecrated to our uſe, 
be delivered to the Dean, to be kept upon inventory by 
him, and in a ſtandard provided for that purpoſe ; and 


in our 


| Beſides theſe Articles, the King writ a Letter to the 
Dean, ordering him to certify to the Lords of the Privy- 
Council, if any of thoſe appointed to communicate in hig 
Chapel Royal, did not perform theſe Articles, to the end, 
ſuch order might be taken, as his Majeity had apppointed 


Hence tis viſible, that not only the whole Council of 
Scotland, bit alſo thoſe who were in publick employments, 
and Court-places, were prepared to conform to the Church 
of England, otherwiſe they would not have been employed, 
or continued in their poſts, It was with them the King 
intended to begin, that, as he ſaid himfelf, they might 
ſerve for example to the reſt. We ſhall ſee preſently what 
happened when the King would have obliged the whole 


97 


Whilft the King was ſeeking means to engage the Scots 
to con ſorm to the Church of England, pains were taking 


The Flaciug 
the Commu + 
nion Table 


And it was not without a wonderful providence that the the Communion-Table from the middle of the Chancel, 


| they alledged two reaſons. 


mer ſplendor. 


to the upper-end, placing it there Altar-wiſe. For which 
The firft, that in the King's 


The King, as I (aid; intended to introduce the rites of Chapel, and all Cathedrals, the Communion-Tables were 


the Church of England, into the Kirk of Scotland. This 
project was formed by the King his Father, who had even 
ordered that Divine Service ſhould be celebrated in his 


Churches ſhould conform to the ſaine cuſtom. 


lected, or the Scots would not frequent the Chapel, Charles 
thought proper not only to renew it, but to add ſeveral 
things to hinder the Chapel from being deſerted for the 
future. On the $th of October, he ſent the following At- 
ticles to the Biſhop of Dunblune, Dean of his Chapel at 
Edinburgh. „ 1 | 


60 O expreſs will and pleaſure is, that the Dean 
ce of our Chapel, that now is, and his Succeſſors, 
<< ſhall be aſſiſtant to the Right Reverend Father in God, 


often as it ſhall happen. | 


lately uſed, be put in a little box, and laid into a ſtand- 
ard, and committed to the care of the Dean of the 
Chapel ſucceſſively. | | 

The Coronation of King Charles I, it muff be obſerved, 


placed in that manner, and therefore it was fit other 


on the contrary to alienate from her, the Presbyterians in 4ltar;wviſe 
England, by affecting ſuch uſages and cuſtoms as were moſt 
apt to offend them. At that time the heads of the Church wymnworth, 
of England, inſtead of undeceiving thoſe who prepoſter- I. 1. 20. 

ouſly imagined ſhe was leaning to Popery, ſeem to have 
taken all poſſible care to confirm their ſuſpicions, by in- 
duſtriouſly conforming to the Church of Rome, in matters 
of little moment, and without any neceſſity, as if it was 
done on purpoſe to brave them. In O#zber 1633, the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, as Ordinaries of St. Gre- 
gory's Church, which ſtood near the Cathedral, removed 


in St.Grego- 


ry's Church, 


Annals. 


The ſe- C mol. 


cond, that when the Tables ſtood in the middle of the 1. 
Chancel, ſeveral ſcandalous indecencies were committed, 
People leaning thereon in Sermon-time, or putting their 
hats an it. This laſt reaſon, added to the great care that 
was taken about kneeling at the Sacrament, cauſed many 
to believe, that the endeavouring to inſpire ſuch an extra- 
ordinary reſpect for the Communion- Table, and the giv- 
ing it always the name of Altar, was not without deſign. 
And therefore ſome of the Pariſhioners of St. Gregory's com- 
plained of this removal, by appeal to the Court of the 
Arches (2). But the Council having notice of it, prevent- 
ed the Sentence, by ordering the Dean of the Arches, to 
confirm by his authority, what had been done in St. Gre- 
„the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, at the Coronation, fo gory's Church, A few days after, the King being preſent Novembe: ;4 
| $7, in Council, cauſed this affair to be debated, and approving 
2. That the book of the form of our Coronation the act of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, gave com- 
mandment, that if thoſe Pariſhioners did proceed in their 
appeal, the Dean of the Arches, [who was then attending 
at the hearing of the cauſe] ſhould caſt them, and confirm 
the removal. This Sentence given by the King's Sovereign 


— 
* 


Clarendon. 
T. I. p. 73 


had been performed according to the rites of the Church of Authority, without ſtaying for the judgment of the Court, 


England. | 

3. That there be Prayers twice a day, with the 
«© Choir, as well in our abſence, as otherwiſe, according 
<< to the Engliſb Liturgy, till ſome courſe be taken for 
* making one, that may fit the cuſtom and conſtitution 
of that Church. 

** 4. That the Dean of the Chapel look carefully, that 
all that receive the bleſſed Sacrament there, receive it 
** kneeling; and that there be a Communion held in that 
* our Chapel, the firſt Sunday of every month. 

**' 5, That the Dean of our Chapel, that now is, and 
ſo ſucceffively, come duly thither to Prayers upon Sun- 
** days, and ſuch Holy-days as that Church obſerves, in his 
„Whites, and preach ſo, whenever he preacheth there. 
And that he be not abſent from thence, but upon ne- 


Altar-wiſe, at the upper-end of the Chancel. 


revive a ſuperſtitious worſhip. 


(1) King Cbarles, "WA his return 9 Scotland, erected Edinburgh into a Biſhoprick. Clarendon, Tom. I. p. 6. p WK. 
(2) This Court is the chief and moſt antient Conũſtory belonging to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, for debating ſeveral Cauſes, It was held in the Church 
of St. Mary le Bow, trom whence it has its name» Its Juriſdicticn is ordinary, and reaches through the whole Province of Canterbury. The Judge is called 
ON. 


England 


Dean, from his having juriididtion cver a Deanery, ccofiſting of thirteen Churches in Landen, exempted from the juriſdiction of the Biſhop of Lor 


to whoſe cognizance this matter properly belonged, was a 
fountain of oppreſſions to many Miniſters and Congregati- 
ons, Who were not willing to comply with it. There was 
ſcarce a Church in England, except the Cathedrals, and 
the King's Chapel, where the Communion- Table was placed : 
But after I becomes ths 
the King had confirmed the removal in St. Gregory's Church, 
the like diſputes aroſe in numberleſs places, and the High- 
Commiſſion had frequent occaſions to puniſh the Miniſters, 
who were ſuſpected of too little zeal for the Church 
of England. As fince the Reformation, the Altars were 
changed into Communion- Tables, and placed in the mid- 
dle of the Chancel, to avoid ſuperſtition, many imagined, 
the Tables were again turned into Altars, with intent to 
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1634, 


Prynn in- 

farmed 
again in 
be Star- 
Chamber. 
Fehr. 7. 


Ruſh worth, 


II. p. 220, 
&c. 


State Trials. 


. J. 
Annals, 


p. 440. 


Severe Fen- 
tende againſt 
Him. 


Wrong P alicy 


of tbe Court 
in opprejſing 


tbe Puritans. 


The HISTORY of ENG LAND. Vol. II. 


England being then in profound peace, and almoſt wholly 
unconcerned in what paſſed abroad, I can ſpeak here only 
of domeſtick affairs. *T'is true, that each taken ſingly, 


may ſeem of little conſequence, but all together may ſerve - 


to "ag the character of the King, the genius of the Court, 
the conduct of the Magiſtrates, and in general, the cauſes 
of that terrible Revolution, of which the Lord Clarendon 
has given the Hiſtory. . | 
In February 1634, came to a ſolemn heating in the 
Star-Chamber, a cauſe which made a great noiſe, and 
which ſhewed the extreme ſeverity of that Court againſt 
ſuch as were ſuſpected not to be ſubmiſſive enough to the 
Government, The caſe was this. Mr. William Prynn 
[Barreſter of Lincoln's-Inn] had compiled and printed a 
large volume in quarto, of above a thouſand pages, en- 
titled, Hiſtrio-MMaſtix. The Author's main deſign was to 
ſhew, that Stage-plays, Balls, Maſques, were unlawful 
and antichriſtian, But in treating his ſubject, he had in- 
terſperſed ſundry reflections, applicable to the King, the 
Queen, and the Church, who approved or tolerated theſe 
abuſes. It was pretended, his aim in general was to ſhew, 
there was a deſign to reduce Religion to a kind of Paga- 
niſm, in order to make way for Popery. This outrage 
was repreſented by the King's Council in the blackeſt co- 
tours they could poſſibly give it. At laſt, after a ſolemn 
hearing of three days, the Book was condemned to be 
burnt by the common hangman, a thing till then unuſual 
in England. As for the Author, Sentence paſſed upon him, 
that he ſhould be expelled Lincoln's- Inn, diſabled to practiſe, 
degraded of his degree in the Univerſity [of Oxford,] ſet 
on the pillory, have his ears cut off, impriſoned during lite, 
and fin'd five thouſand pounds. The Publiſher, [Michael 
Sparkes] who was alſo the printer of the Book, was fin'd 
five hundred pounds, and [Mr. Buckner] the Chaplain who 
licenſed it, fifty pounds. | | 
This ſentence ſeemed too ſevere to diſintereſted perſons. 


It mortified the Presbyterians eſpecially, moſt of whom 


were of the ſame principles with Prynn. They could not 
help perceiving, in the ſeverity exerciſed upon this author, 
a malicious deſign to diſgrace their Sect, and oppreſs them 


on all occaſions. The truth is, the Presbyterian party, 
though very numerous, as plainly appeared afterwards, la- 


boured then under oppreſſion. They had againſt them, the 
King, the Miniſters, the Council, the Star-Chamber, the 
High-Commiſſion, the principal heads of the Church of 


England, the Arminians, the Papiſts, the Lord-Lieute- 


nants of the Counties, the Judges of the Realm, and all 
the Magiſtrates in general. Notwithſtanding all this, they 


daily gained ground. This would ſeem incredible, if it 


was not conſidered, that the Court themſelves were the 


chief cauſe of their increaſe. The Court looked upon as 
Puritans, all who did not ſhew ſubmiſſion enough to the 
King, or would not allow ſufficient extent to the Preroga- 
tive royal, and by opprefling them as ſuch, or by refuſing 


them all kinds of employments, engaged them unavoidably 


to turn to the Presbyterians. As the King's pretenſions, 
with regard to Government, were not approved by the 
majority of the Nation, it happened by degrees, that almoſt 


all England became Presbyterian, according to the ſenſe 


given by the Court to that term. For beſides, it is cer- 
tain, there were in the Presbyterian party, multitudes who 
were very well - affected to the Church of England, but 


could not allow of the King's principles concerning Go- 
vernment. So, this party, though continually oppreſſed, 
_ grew daily more numerous, waiting with impatience for a 


Ship- Meney 


ſet vn foot, 


Parliament, where they were almoſt ſure of finding pro- 


tectors. But at the time I am ſpeaking of there was no 
appearance of the King's intention to call a Parliament. 


As nothing forced him to it, he took care not to expoſe _ 


himſelf to the ill-humours of a Houſe of Commons, and 
run the risk of ſeeing revived the complaints which had 
obliged him to diſſolve the three foregoing Parliaments. 
It is very true, that in governing without a Parliament, 
the King debarred himſelf of the extraordinary Supplies 
which the Sovereigns uſually received from thence : but he 
did not believe, that the only way to have extraordinary 


Supplies was to apply to the Houſe of Commons. He 


had expreſsly told the Parliament, by the Lord-Keeper, 
and frequently intimated himſelf, that he could find money 


without the affiſtance of Parliaments. And yet, the Peti- 


tion of Right having intervened ſince that time, and the 


King having bound himſelf, by his anſwer, not to raiſe 


any tax without the conſent of both Houſes, he ſeemed to 
be deprived, by that anſwer, of all methods which he 
thought he might lawfully uſe before the Petition was 
preſented. But expedients to evade the moſt ſolemn pro- 
miſes are ſeldom wanting to men in power. On theſe oc- 


caſions, there are miniſters and counſeltors who inſinuate 167 
to their maſters, that promiſes made by Sovereigns bind 25 
them no farther than they think proper. William Nav. R "Wb 
Attorney-general, who was one of theſe bold counſellors, . 2.230 
had, the Jaſt year, furniſhed the King with a way to raiſe . 
an extraordinary Supply without the concurrence of the ora 
Parliament: namely, by the impoſition of a tax upon the | 
People, under colour of maintaining a certain number of 
Ships to guard the ſeas (1). But this bold counſellor died 
before he had ſeen the effects of his advice (2), aſter hay- 
ing however ingaged his Maſter in an affair which made 
him for ever loſe his People's confidence, and was one of 
the principal cauſes of his ruin. 1 

'T he death of the Attorney-General hindered not the 
King from putting his advice in practice. To that pur- 
poſe he directed to the Mayors and Head-Officers of the 
maritime Towns, Writs to much the ſame effect, with the 
following directed to the Mayor oſ London (3). 


Carolus Rex, &c. 


5 TY the Mayor, Commonalty and Citizens of our 7 9 
City of London, and to the Sheriffs of the ſame foray 

City, and good men in the ſaid City, and in the bers un d fi. 

ties and Members of the ſame, greeting. Becauſe we / London. 

are given to underſtand, That certain thieves, pirates I. Wee 

and robbers of the fea, as well Turks, enemies of the Amn!“ 

Chriſtian name, as others, being gathered together, b. 455. 

wickedly taking by force, and ſpoiling the ſhips, and 

goods, and merchandizes, not only of our Subjects, but 

allo of the Subjects of our friends in the Sea, which hath 

been accuſtomed antiently to be defended by the Engliſh 

nation ; and the ſame, at their pleaſure, have carried 

away, delivering the men in the ſame into miſerable 

captivity : And foraſmuch as we ſee them daily prepar- 

ing all manner of ſhipping, farther to moleſt our mer- 

chants, and to grieve the Kingdom, unleſs remedy be 

not ſooner applied, and their endeayours be not more 

manly met withal; alſo the dangers conſidered, which 

on every fide, in theſe times of war, do hang over our 

heads, that it behoveth us, and our Subjects, to haſten 

the defence of the ſea and Kingdom with all expedition 

or ſpeed that we can; we willing, by the help of God, 

** chiefly to provide for the defence of the Kingdom, 

ſafe- guard of the Sea, ſecurity of our Subjects, ſafe- con- 

* duct of Ships and Merchandizes to our Kingdom of 

* England coming, and from the ſame Kingdom to fo- 

«« reign parts paſling ; foraſmuch as we and our progeni- 

„tors, Kings of Engiand, have been always heretofore 


«c 


© maſters of the aforeſaid Sea, and it would be very irk- 


** ſome unto us, if that Princely honour in our times 
ſhould be loſt, or in any thing diminiſhed. And al- 
though that charge of defence, which concerneth all 
men, ought to be ſupported by all, as by the laws and 
cuſtoms of the Kingdom of England hath been ac- 
cuſtomed to be done: Notwithſtanding, we conſidering 
that you, conſtituted in the ſea-coaſts, to whom by ſea 
as well great dangers are imminent, and who by the 
ſame do get more plentiful gains for the defence of the 
<© ſea, and conſervation of aur princely honour in that be- 


half, according to the duty of your Allegiance againſt 


** ſuch attempts, are chiefly bound to ſet to your helping 
*© hand; we command firmly, enjoining you the aforeſaid 
Major, Commonalty and Citizens, and Sheriffs of the 
ſaid city, and the good men in the ſame city, and in 
the liberties and members of the ſame, in the faith and 
allegiance wherein ye are bound unto us, and as ye do 
love us, and our honour, and under the forfeiture of all 
which ye can forfeit to us, that ye cauſe to be prepared 
and brought to the port of Portſmouth, before the firſt 
day of March now next enſuing, one Ship of War of 
the burthen of nine hundred tuns, with three hundred 
and fifty men at the leaft, as well expert maſters, as 
very able and skilful mariners : one other Ship of war 
of the burthen of eight hundred tuns, with two hundred 
and ſixty men at the leaſt, as well skilſul maſters, as 
very able and expert mariners : four other Ships of 
„war, every of them of the burthen of five hundred 
tuns, and every of them with two hundred men at the 


** leaſt, as well expert maſters, as very able and skilful 


*© mariners: And one other Ship of war, of the burthen of 
three hundred tuns, with a hundred and fifty men, as 
*© well expert maſters, as very able and skilful mariners : 
And alſo every of the ſaid ſhips with ordnance, as well 
greater as leſſer, gun- powder, and ſpears, and weapons, 
and other neceſſary arms ſufficient for war, and with 
double tackling, and with victuals, until the ſaid firſt 
of March, competent for ſo many men; and from that 


(1) He died Arguft g. Laud's Diary. This year alſo died Richard Weſton Eatl of Portland; and. Sir Edward Coke. Ecbard. 
(2) The Lord-Neeper Coventry was allo an adviſer and promoter of this projet. Whitelock, p. 22. | 


(3) Sir Robert Heath being ſuddenly removed, Sir Jobn Finch was, on October 16, ſworn Lord Chief- Juſtice of the Common-Pleat in his room. Great 


were the diſcourſes What the occaſion ſhould be of this ſudden advancement. 


But four days after the Writ fer Ship Money coming forth, it was conceived; 


that he was to be inſtrumental in advancing that buſineſs. Ryſbrverth, Tom, II. p. 253. 
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Book XIX. 


ec time for twenty ſix weeks, at your charges, as well in 
« victuabs as mens wages, and other things neceſlary for 
« war during that time, upon defence of the fea in our 
« ſervice, in command of the Admiral of the ſea, to 
« whom we ſhall commit the cuſtody of the ſea, before 
ce the aforeſaid firſt day of March, and as he, on our behalf, 
« ſhall command them to continue; ſo that they may be 
« there the ſame day, at the fartheſt, to go from thence 
« with our ſhips, and the ſhips of other faithful Subjects, 
for the ſafe-guard of the ſea, and defence of you 
de and yours, and repulſe and vanquiſhing of whomſoever 
ce buſying themſelves to moleſt or trouble upon the ſea 
our Merchants, and other Subjects and, faithful people 
« coming into our dominions for cauſe of merchandize, or 
« from thence returning to their own Countries. Alſo 
« we have aſſigned you, the aforeſaid Mayor and Alder- 
« men of the City aforeſaid, or any thirteen, or more of 
« you, Within thirty days after the receipt of this writ, 
c to aſſeſs all men in the ſaid City, and in the liberties, 
and members of the ſame, and the land-holders in the 
« ſame, not having a ſhip, or any part of the aforeſaid 
ce ſhips, not ſerving in the ſame, to contribute to the ex- 
< pences, about the neceſlary proviſion of the premiſes ; 
and to aſſeſs and lay upon the aforeſaid City, with the 
liberties and members thereof, vix. upon every of them 
© according to their eſtates and ſubſtances, and the portion 
caſſeſſed upon them; and to nominate and appoint col- 
<« flectors in this behalf, Alſo we have aſſigned you, the 
aforeſaid Mayor, and alſo the Sheriffs of the City afore- 
ſaid, to levy the portions ſo as aforeſaid aſſeſſed upon 
the aforeſaid men and land-holders, and every of them 
<« in the aforeſaid City, with the liberties and members of 
the ſame, by diſtreſs and other due means; and to com- 
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© mit to priſon all thoſe whom you ſhall find rebellious, 


0 


ce and contrary in the premiſſes, there to remain until we 
< ſhall give further order for their delivery. And more- 
<« over we command you, that about the premiſſes ye dili- 
ce gently attend, and execute thoſe things with effect, 
<< upon peril that ſhall fall thereon : But we will not that 
under colour of our aforeſaid command, more ſhould be 
levied of the ſaid men, than ſhall ſuffice for the neceſ- 
<* fary expences of the premiſſes; or that any, who have 
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© levied money for contribution, to raiſe the aforeſaid 
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charges, ſhould by him detain the ſame, or any part 
< thereof; or ſhould preſume, by any manner of colour, 
to appropriate the ſame to other uſes ; willing, that if 
© more than may be ſufficient ſhall be collected, the ſame 
may be paid out among the contributors, for the rate of 
the part to them belonging.” _ : | | 
I Jineſt myſelf, at Weſtminſter the 20th day of October, 
in the tenth year of our Reign. 3 
The Lord Mayor of London having received this writ, 
aſſembled the Common- Council, who agreed to preſent 
the following petition to the King. F | 


To the King's moſt excellent Majeſty. 


The Humble Petition of your faithful Subjects, the Mayor, 
and Commonaliy, and Citizens of your City of London, 
moſt humbly ſhewing, "ail | | 

6 HAT 5 your Majeſty by writ, bearing 10e 

«© 4 20 O&ebris laſt, commanded your Petitioners at 

<< their charge, to provide ſeven ſhips of war, furniſhed 

«© with men, victual, and all warlike proviſions, to be at 

“ Poriſmouth by the firſt of March next, and to continue 

from thence by the ſpace of twenty fix weeks in your 

Majeſty's ſervice, upon the defence of the ſeas and other 

«© cauſes in the ſaid writ contained: | | f 

<< Your petitioners do, in all ſubmiſſive humbleneſs, and 

with acknowledgment of your ſacred Majeſty's many 
favours unto your ſaid City, inform your Majeſty, that 
they conceive, that by ancient privileges, grants, and 

Acts of Parliament (which they are ready humbly to 

<< ſhew forth) they are exempt, and are to be freed from 

that charge, Oc.“ 

But the pretenſions of the City of London were not ca- 
pable of cauſing the King to deſiſt from his reſolution. 
We ſhall ſee on the contrary, that in time this tax, which 
was at firſt peculiar to the maritime towns, was impoſed 
upon the whole Kingdom (1). | 

After Laud's promotion to the Archbiſhoprick of Can- 
terbury, his zeal for the Church of England and againſt 
the Presbyterians, ſeemed to be much increaſed. He kept 
by the King's order a private correſpondence with the Bi- 
ihops of Scotland, concerning the Liturgy and Canons de- 
ſigned to be introduced into the Kirk, and of which I ſhall 
ſpeak more fully preſently. It ſuffices to ſay here, that it 


25. CHARLES I 


this project. But he did not confine his labours to the con- 
verſion of the Scots, nor even of the Engliſh Presbyterians, 
The Dutch, the WWalloms, the French, who had taken re- 
ſuge in England, ſince the Reign of Edward VI, had ob- 
tained ſundry privileges from the former Kings, and parti- 
cularly the liberty of celebrating divine ſervice after their 
manner, that is, the Presbyterian, and formed ſeveral con- 
gregations, both in London and other parts of the Kingdom. 


293 


was he that was charged with the conduct and execution of 16 34-5, 


But Laud could not bear they ſhould enjoy this privilege A =: 


any longer. And therefore ſent them theſe two injunctions, 
having firſt ſecured the King's approbation ; 

** 1, That all the natives of the Dutch and Mollig 
Congregations, in his Grace's Dioceſe, ſhould repai: i, 
their ſeveral Pariſh-Churches of thoſe ſeveral Par 
where they inhabited, to hear Divine Service ar! Þ-;- 
mons, and perform all duties and payments requiics 1:1 
*© that behalf. ; 

* 2. That the Miniſters, and all other of the Dutch 
and Walloon congregations, which were not natives and 
born Subjects to the King's Majeſty, or any other 
** Strangers that ſhould come over to them, while they 
** remained Strangers, might have and uſe their own diſci- 
** Pline, as formerly they have done; yet it was thought 
** fit, that the Engliſ Liturgy ſhould be tranſlated into 


1 * 


** French and Dutch, for the better ſettling of their chil- 


** dren to the Engliſb Government.“ 

Beſides that, by theſe injunctions, he impoſed upon theſe 
foreign Churches a Liturgy which they did not approve, 
he reduced theſe Congregations almoſt to nothing, fince he 
excluded all that were born in the Kingdom, that is, all 
the deſcendants of ſuch as had fled hither in the Reign of 
Edward VI, and conſequently there could be but very few 
left of thoſe born out of the Kingdom. 


Upon this, the Dutch [and JYalloon] Churches at Nor- oy . 
uno. 


wich preſented a Petition to the Biſhop of that Dioceſe, 


Ibid. 


remonſtrating, that the Archbiſhop's injunctions were con- annz!;. 


trary, not only to ſeveral orders of the Council heretofore 
given in fayour of their Congregations, but alſo to the pri- 
vileges granted them when they firſt ſettled in England, 
and continued to them during the Reigns of Edward VI, 
Queen, Elizabeth, and Fames I, and confirmed alſo by his 
preſent Majeſty's royal word, The Biſhop of Norwich 
not returning a favourable anſwer to their Petition, they ap- 
plied to the Archbiſhop himſelf, who anſwered them by 


letter. That his Majeſty was reſolved, his inſtructions Ang. 19. 


ſhould hold, and that obedience ſhould be yielded to them 
by all the natives, after the firſt deſcent ; Concluding his 
letter with theſe words: And thus I have given you anjtwer 


_ fairly in all your particulars, and do expect all obedience and 


conformity to my inſtructions, which if you ſhall perform, the 
State will have occaſion to ſee how ready you are to practiſe 
the obedience which you teach: And for my part, I daubt not 


but yourſelves, or your poſterity at leaſt, ſhall have cauſe to 


thank both the State and the Church for this care taken of 
you; but if you refuſe, (as you have no cauſe to do, and 1 
hope you will ab 4 I ſhall then proceed againſt the natives, 
according to the Laws and Canons eccleſiaſtical (2). 


Thus the Archbiſhop alledged, in vindication of the 16 


breach of the privileges granted to theſe Congregations, and 
confirmed by four Kings, of whom his preſent Majeſty 
was one, the King's ſole will, or rather his own. It was 
evident, that the King's good pleaſure on which he laid fo 
much ſtreſs, was rather an approbation of what the Arch- 
biſhop had undertaken, than a warrant to undertake it. 


PI: 


355 


The Presbyterians having no other way to be revenged of Fac., 


the Archbiſhop, publiſhed ſeveral libels againſt him, taking 


pretending they were ſo many ſteps towards Popery. They II. p. 273. 


forgot not to upbraid him with the pictures he had placed 
in the windows of his chapel at Lambeth, particularly that 
of God the Father in the form of a little old man. They 
obſerved ſeveral other things, of which the Archbiſhop 
was afterwards accuſed by the Houſe of Commons. But 
this is not the proper place to ſpeak of this impeachment, 
or of the Archbiſhop's defence. 


, . - 10 Miniſters were con- [:formation _ 
The King being always in want, his Mi al [ue 


as refide - 


tinually employed in deviſing means to raiſe money. In 


5M 


apainjt tue 


: 3 h Archbiſhnp. 
notice of all the innovations he had brought into the Church, pn wr, 


the beginning of the Year 1635, the Attorney-General Londbn cen- 
preſented an information in the Star-Chamber againſt ſe- ERIN 
veral hundreds of perſons, Lords, Knights, Gentlemen, ,“ 
Ladies, and others, for diſobeying his Majeity's Proclama- Rahworth, 
tion, by which they were commanded not to reſide in 11. p. 288. 


Londen, I do not find the ſentence given upon this infor- Annals. 


mation, but, very probably, conſidering the Star- Chamber“ 
zeal to ſupport the King's authority, the parties accuſed 
were puniſhed by fine. 


(1) This year, Sir Sanders Durcombe brought into England the uſe of Chairs carried by two Men. Rymer's Fed. T. XIX. p. 2 : 

(2) About one hundred and forty Families of theſe People went into Holland, where they were kindly received, and exempted from xciſe, and paying of 
Houte-rent for ſeven years: They taught the Dutch the way of managing the woollen Manufacture, which bas been ut very bad coni qu nce to Engl. 
I houſands of Families retired aſſo into New- England, Cole, p. 311, 312. 
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1635. The tax to provide and maintain a certain number of 


ee Ships to guard the ſeas, was impoſed in 1634, for the year 


73 laid pH 


„ 1635, only upon the maritime towns. But in 1635, the 


Kis-dimt King ſeat his Writs for Ship-money all over the Kingdom 
Nix. 5 eg. for the year 1636 (1). The reaſon or rather pretence of 
„%% this general tax was, that the Kingdom was in great 
awer h, danger, on account of the league lately concluded between 
ag P33:> France and the Low-Countries. Though it did not appear 
VE how this league, which was not againſt England, could 
put the Kingdom in danger, the King however inferred, 
that the two moſt powerful States in naval forces being 
united, it was abſolutely neceſſary that England ſhould have 
a ſtrong fleet to preſerve the dominion of the ſea, other- 
wiſe ſhe might be inſulted, and her trade diſturbed, This 
tax being impoſed by vertue of the Prerogative royal, ſeve- 
ral private perſons refuſed to pay the ſums they were rated 
at. Nay ſome there were who ſued the Magiſtrates and 
other officers appointed to levy the money, aflerting, that 
the Subject could be taxed only by act of Parliament. This 
oppoſition was the reaſon, that in the year 1536 Ship-money 
: 39,22, amounted to not above two hundred thoutand pounds, 
though the King had expected a much Jarger ſum. Mean 
while, the King conſidering, that by means of this tax he 
ſhould have a ſettled revenue, beſides that it would be a 
precedent to make uſe of his Prerogative on other occaſions, 
reſolved to ſupport his project at any rate. But to guard 
it againſt all objections of being illegal, and contrary to his 
anſwer to the Petition of Right, he had a mind to thew he 
was authorized on this occaſion to exert his Prerogative. 
Ne Kina To that end he ſent to the Judges of the realm, and fe- 
requires the quired their opinion concerning his right to levy this tax. 
2 As the Judges wholly depended upon the Court, they very 
concerning readily decided in favour of the King, and gave him their 
#0: matten. opinion in writing (2). But the King thought not proper 
| to publiſh their determination, being ſatisfied with keeping 
it private till there ſhould be occaſion to uſe it. This will 
hereafter appear. But I muſt firſt ſpeak of ſome other 

things which paſſed in this interval. 
Comme This year 1635 the King renewed a former commiſſion 
cn, to confirm their defective Titles, to ſuch as held lands of 
% the Crown, He pretended it was an act of grace, and 
Act. Pub. that his only aim was to ſecure the poſſeſſion of Lands to 
XIX. p. g, thoſe who held them by diſputable titles. But notwith- 
"DRY, ſtanding this, the commiſſion was looked upon as a manifeſt 
T. II. p.3-0. oppreflion. For, under colour of examining defective Ti- 


Annal. tles, all the proprietors were obliged to produce their titles, 


to which, how valid ſoever they might be, the commiſ- 
ſioners made objections. So, to avoid a law-ſuit with the 
King, wherein they were ſure to be caſt, confidering the 
diſpoſition of the Judges, the proprictors wete forced to 
compound, and give money to ſecure their lands, which 
 ____ wete otherwiſe in danger of being re- united to the Crown. 
Priilamittn Shortly after, the King publiſhed a proclamation, com- 
->/crbi4 ge manding all perſons, except ſoldiers, mariners, merchants, 
NY de and their factors, not to depart the Kingdom without his 
Tuly zi. licence. Several Kings of England had ordered the ſame 
Ad. Pub. thing on ſome particular occaſions, but it was doubted whe- 
5 p. a ther ſuch a prohibition was neceſſary when the proclamation 
was publiſhed. | 
A'rſes of The abuſes of the Informers, that is, perſons who 
1:/1mrs watched people's actions, in order to accuſe them, in caſe. 
. they infringed the Laws, were grown ſo exceſſive, that the 
Ib. b. 688. King was forced, if not to aboliſh them entirely, at leaſt, 
Nauchworth, to qualify them by certain directions which he ordered to 
5 be obſer ved. | 8 
Juxton made The office of Lord-Treaſurer, which had been executed 
1:d-T1ca- by commiſſioners, ſince the death of the Earl of Portland, 
ſurer. was conferred on Dr. William Fuxton, Biſhop of London, 
March 6. 2 ; Ce | . 
Laud's Diar. Who diſcharged it worthily, No Churchman had enjoyed 
Annals this poſt ſince Henry VIIth's time (3). 


- Pars 2.5% 'T he ſame year was preſented to the King [by the Earl 


Fears ol. of Arundel] an old man called Parr, who was a hundred 
Teens 9, and fifty two years of age, and in perfect health. He was 
born the laſt year of the Reign of Edward IV. 
J/-71.; The Elector Palatine and Prince Rupert, [or Robert] 
Palatine a2 his brother arrived in England about this time, and were 
Wen. jodged in the King [their uncle's] Palace (4). | 
1636, 'T he Presbyterians were {till moleſted upon every occa- 


v4 


cc 


ce 


Vol. II. 


ſion, or whenever they gave their enemies an advantage, 1536 
through an exceſs of zeal which was not always we!! regu- ws 
lated. Samuel Mard, a Miniſter in Ipſwich, boldly preached 
againſt the King's Book of Sports, and alſo ſaid, That the 
Church of England was ready to ring changes in Religion 
For which he was ſuſpended by the High-Commiſſinn, and 
afterwards committed to priſon for refuſing to make a pub- 
lick recantation. The Church-wardens of P:chington in 
S-merſetſhire refuſing io place the Communion- Table other- 
wiſe than it had been for ſixty years, were excommuni— 
cated by the Biſhop of Bath and Mell. They apnealed 
to the Arches, but their appeal was rejected. Then they 
petitioned the King, but with no better ſucceſs. So the 
Church-wardens ſtood excommunicated a whole year, and 
were afterwards thrown into the Common-Goal, from 
whence at length they were releaſed by the Biſhop, upon 
their publick ſubmiſſion and Penance. It would be too 
tedious to relate all the Actions which were entered in the 
High- Commiſſion upon the two Articles I have been ſpeak- 
ing of. It ſuffices to obſerve, that the number was very 
great, and the High- Commiffion always puniſhed very 
ſeverely ſuch as dared to ſwerve from what was preſcribed 
by the Church. | 

On the other hand, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, ever The Ait 
zealous for the Church of England, conſidered as Puritans I "en 
all who neglected the leaft rite or ceremony of that Church, es hogs 
This Prelate being informed of ſome remiſſneſs in that re- Rubwirh, 
ſpect in the two Univerſities, could not ſuffer ſuch an abuſe, . U., 374 


Ay 4? * . 
aud $ Diaz. 


There were at Cambridge three Chapels where Divine An x. 


Service was daily celebrated, though they had never been 


conſecrated, This neglect, which to him ſeemed fo blame- 

able, exciting his zeal, he reſolved to vifit the Univer fities 

as Metropolitan. He met with ſome oppoſition; the Uni- 72 Ve. 
verſities maintaining that he had not the right of viſiting as 
Archbiſhop, though they did not deny he might viſit by 

the King's commiſſion, it his Majeſty was pleaſed to ap- 

point him. But not being ſatisfied with a borrowed power, Tz Ne. 
he brought the caſe before the King, who decided it in his? cer i /ir 


favour, after having himſelf ſupported the Archbiſhop's rea- = Ph, 


ſons with arguments, and anſwered the objections of the XIX. g.c4. 


Univerſities, The Archbiſhop being fo well ſupported, 
could not fail of obtaining the victory (5). | 

The King being determined, as I faid, to continue the Priclamati.n 
tax for the maintenance of the Ships deſigned to guard the Arten 
ſeas, and having the laſt year given orders for levying it Kb en lle 5 
this Year 1636, was obliged to ſeek a pretence for a fleet, C 
This tax, called by the EAgliſb, Ship-money, and which ee 
tor ſhortneſs I ſhall term ſo for the future, was grounded 3 
upon the neceſſity of guarding the ſeas. But none could fuſbwath, 
perceive the danger, which, according to the King, En- ee Boe 
gland was expoſed to by the alliance between France, and p. 476. 
Holland. To this pretence therefore was to be added that 
of preſerving the Dominion of the narrow Seas. To this 
end he publiſhes a proclamation, declaring, * Whereas 
King James did, in the ſeventh year of his reign, ſet 
** forth a proclamation touching fiſhing ; whereby all per- 
** ſons of what nation or quality ſoever (being not his 
** natural-born Subjects) were reſtrained from fiſhing upon 
any of the coaſts and ſeas of Great-Britain, Ireland, 
and the reſt of the Iſles adjacent, until they had orderly 
obtained licences in that behalf. Since which time, nei- 
ther the King his Father, nor himſelf have made any 
conſiderable execution of the ſaid Proclamation, but 
have expected a voluntary conformity thereto. But 
now finding by experience, that all the inconveniencies 
*© which occaſioned that Proclamation, are rather in- 
** creaſed than abated ;. and his Majeſty well knowing 
*© how far he is obliged in Honour to maintain the Rights 
of his Crown, has thought it neceſſary to renew the 
aforeſaid reſtraint of Fiſhing, and to declare, that his 
reſolution is to keep ſuch a competent ſtrength of ſhip- 
ping upon his ſeas, as may be ſufficient both to hinder 
** farther encroachments upon his Regalities, and aſſiſt and 
protect thoſe his good Friends and Allies, who ſhall 
© henceforth with licenſe endeavour to take benefit of fiſh- 
*© ing upon his coaſts, | | 

Theſe friends were the Hollanders, who came eve Th Bu; 


year and fiſhed for Herrings on the Coaſt of Scotland. It , Putch 


(e 


4 


(e 


Driwvers Kitt f Fiſhermen, 

fin he's (1) The Reader may ſee in Ruſbwortb, Tom. II. p. 335, the diſtribution of Ships, [in all forty five] to the ſeveral Shires, together with the ſum ſet on 2069 com- 
Altar, the corporate Towns in each County. For example, ? Pound with 
Ruthwoth, | Tuns, Men, Charge, ebe King · 
T. II. p. zoo, F/jex one Ship fx — 800 320 8000 /, | Ruſhworthy 
301. Borough of Thaxted 9 040 T. II. p.322 
uuals. Town and Pariſh of dns F 08 Annals 

Corporate Towns, Town of Colcheſter . 400 
| Borowgh of Malden — o80 
Borough of Harwich —ooe —_— | 020 | 


(2) Whitelock fays, after much Solicitation by the Chief Juflice Finch, promiſing preferment to ſome, and highly threatning others whom he found doubting, 
he got trom them, in anſwer to the King's Letter and Cafe, their Opinions, as will be ſeen hereafter. J/bitelock, p. 24 

(3) Hu telich gives bim this Character, “ He was a perſan of great Parts and Temper, had much command of himſelf, was full of Ing-nuity and Meck - 
«© nels, nat apt to give offence to any, and willing to dv gocd to all,“ p. 24. In leſs than five years he lodged 900,000 J. in the Exchequer, Coke, p. 324 

(4) Charles the Elector Palatine, came to ſollicit his Uncle to promote his Reſtoration z their Father, Frederick Elector Palatine died November 19 · 


1632. Rufbworthb, Tom. II. p. (183.) 


(5) About this time the New Statutes for the Univerſity of Od were finiſhed, and publiſhed in Convocation Ruforooreh, Tom, II. p. 324+ See Annals, 
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Pook XIX. 


was therefore manifeſt, that aſter thirty years forbearance 
he ſought a quarrel with the Dutch, only to have occaſion 
10 fit out a fleet, which ſerved for pretence to impoſe the 
tax of Ship-Money. This quarrel produced the two famous 
'['reatiſes, entitled, Mare Liberum, and Mare Clauſum, the 
ſormer penned by Grolius, the latter by Selden. But the 
King regarded not arguments drawn from Hiſtory, or an- 
tient treaties between the two Nations; he made uſe of a 


more eſfectual method, namely, a fleet under the command 


of Algernoon Earl of Northumberland. This fleet attac king 
the diſperſed fiſnermen, who little expected it, and ſinking 
ſome, compelled the reſt to retire into the Exgliſb Harbours 
as the ſafeſt retreat, and in ſhort, to give the King thirty 
thouſand Florins, for permiſſion to continue their fiſhing 
that ſummer (1). 

Soon aſter, the King raiſed thirty thouſand pounds by a 


Commifſſion, to enquire concerning depopulations and con- 


verſions of arable Lands to paſture, fince the roth year of 
Queen Elizabeth (2). There were many offenders of this 
kind, and ſo heavy a fine was impoſed in the Star-Chamber 
on Sir Anthony Roper, that the reft, to avoid the fame 
treatment, ſpeedily compounded with the King. 

But Ship-Money was the moſt important thing, and as 
ſuch regarded by the Court. The King neither would 
nor could depart from it, for three principal reaſons. Firſt, 

' becauſe he ſhould be deprived of a very conſiderable aid, 
which he meant to render fixt and cuſtomary, Secondly, 
in deſiſting from this tax, after levying it two years ſucceſ- 
ſively, he would have given caule to believe he had no 

power to impoſe it, and conſequently had acted contrary to 
Law. Thirdly, having refolved never more to call a Par- 
liament, it highly concerned him to eſtabliſh his preroga- 
tive in ſuch a manner; that none ſhould dare to conteſt it. 


So the City of London having petitioned the Board, that 


the twenty Ships they were rated at might be reduced to 
ten, received a very ſharp anſwer to this effect: | 
+ That the tax of Ship-Money was neceflary for the 
e preſervation of the State; and the charge was not im- 
moderate: That his Majeſty would admit of no excuſe, 
but expected a ready compliance: That the precedents 
„ alledged in favour of the City, ought to induce them to 
© obey, rather than to contradict and direct the King.“ 
Notwithſtanding all this, there were ſome that obſtinately 
_ refuſed to pay their ſhare of this tax, imagining, no Court 
of Juſtice would be ſo bold as to compe! them. As theſe 


examples were of dangerous conſequence, the King thought 


proper to publiſh the opinions of the Judges. To that 
end, the Lord-Keeper having aſſembled all the Judges in 
the Star-Chamber, told them, the King was very well 
' pleaſed with their endeavours in their ſeveral Circuits, to 
perſuade his Subjects to pay Ship-Money ; but however, his 
Majeſty hearing that ſome refuſed to pay this tax, had 
thought fit to have recourſe to their advice for his direction 
in this caſe, and had commanded him to publiſh their opi- 
nions for the ſatisfaction of his Subjects. 
the King's Letter to the Judges on this ſubject to be read 
as follows: | 


by T. RUSTY and well-beloved, we greet you well. 
1 Taking into our princely conſideration, that the 
„ honour and ſafety of this our realin of England, (the 
prefervation whereof is only entruſted in our care) was, 
and is now mote nearly concerned than in former times, 
as well by divers counſels and attempts, to take from 
us the dominion of the Sea, of which we are the ſole 
Lords, and rightul owners, the loſs whereof would be 
of great danger and peril to this Kingdom, and other our 
dominions; We, for the avoiding of theſe and the like 
dangers, well weighing with our ſelves, that where the 
good and ſafety of the Kingdom in general is concerned, 
and the whole Kingdom in danger, there the charge and 
defence ought to be borne by all the Realm in general; 
did, for prevention of ſo publick a miſchief, reſolve with 
our ſelves to have a royal navy provided, that might be 
of force and power, with Almighty God's bleſſing and 


Subjects therein, from all ſuch perils and dangers; and 
for that purpoſe we iſſued forth Writs under our Great 
Seal of England, directed to all our Sheriffs of all our 


thereby all our ſaid Subjects of every City, Town, an 

Village, to provide ſuch a number of ſhips well furniſhed, 
as might ſerve for this our royal purpoſe, and which 
might be done with the greateſt equality that could be, 
in performance whereof, though generally througout all 
the Counties of this our Realm, we have found in our 


cc 


Then he cauſed 


( 


aſſiſtance, to protect and deſend this our realm, and our 


ſeveral Counties of England and Wales, 3 


2: CHARLES i. 


** cioully interpret, as a teſtimony as well of their dutiful 


* affections to us and our ſervice, as of the reſpect they 
** have to the publick, which well becometh every good 
Subject. Nevertheleſs, finding that ſome few, haply out 
of ignorance what the laws and cuſtoms of this our 
Realm are, or out of a deſire to be eaſed, and freed in 
their particulars, (how general ſoever the charge ought 
% to be) have not yet paid and contributed the ſeveral 
rates and aſſeſſments that were ſet upon them, and fore- 
** ſeeing in our princely wiſdom, that from hence divers 
*© ſuits and actions are not unlikely to be commenced and 
©* proſecuted in our ſeveral Courts at Miſiminſter: We, 
5 defirous to avoid ſuch inconvenience, and out of our 
** princely love and affection to all our People, being wil- 
ling to prevent ſuch errors as any of our loving Subjects 
may happen to run into, have thought fit, in a caſe of 
this nature, to adviſe with you our Judges, who we 
doubt not are all well ſtudied and informed in the right 
of our Sovereignty ; and becauſe the trials of our ſeveral 
Courts, by the formality of pleading, will require a long 
«6 protraction, we have thought expedient by this our Let- 
ter, directed to you all, to require your Judgment in this 
** caſe, as it is ſet down in the incloſed paper, which will 
not only gain time, but alſo be of more authority to 
*© over-rule any prejudicate opinions of others in the point.” 
Gruen under our Signet, at our Court at Whitehall, the 
ſecond day of February, in the twelfth year of our 
Rig, 163. 
The King's Letter being read, the Lord-Keeper com- 
manded the caſe incloſed to be read, being as follows. 


Carolus Rex, | 
WW HEN the good and ſafety of the Kingdim in general 


is concerned, and the whole Kingdom in danger, whe- 


ther may not the King, by Mrit under the Great Seal of tl. Jack. 


England, command all the Subjects of our Kingdom, at their 


R . 4 | , RE 5 
charge, to provide and furniſh ſuch a number of Ships, with "at 


men, vittuals, and munition, and for ſuch time as we ſhall 
think fit for the defence and ſafe-guard of the Kingdom from 
ſuch danger and peril, and by Law compel the doing theresf, 
in caſe of refufal and refrattorineſs ? And whether, in ſuch 
a caſe, is not the King the ſole Fuage both of the danger, 
and when, and how the ſame is to be preventad and a- 
worded ? | : 
The Judges Anſwer. 


May it pleaſe your me? excellent Maje/ty, 
I, E have, according to your Majeſty's command 
(66 
cc 
cc 


cc 


3 
taken into ſerious conſideration, the caſe and queſtion 


ſigned by your Majeſty, and incloſed in your royal let- 
ter; and we are of opinion, that when the good and 
ſafety of the Kingdom in general is concerned, and the 
Kingdom in danger, your Majeſty may, by Writ under 
the Great Seal of England, command all your Subjects 
of this your Kingdom, at their charge, to provide and 
furniſh ſuch a number of Ships, with men, victuals, and 
munition, and for ſuch time as your Majeſty ſhall think 
fit, for the defence and ſafeguard of this Kingdom from 
ſuch danger and peril: And that by Law your Majeſty 
may compel the doing thereof, in caſe of refuſal or 
refractorineſs: And we are alſo of opinion, that in ſuch 
caſe your Majeſty is the ſole judge, both of the dan- 
ger, and when, and how the ſame 1s to be prevented and 
avoided (3 | | 
John Bramſton, 
Fobn Finch, 
Humphrey Davenport, 
| * Denham, 
* 


cc 
cc 
cc 

cc 


cc 
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0 


„* 


* George Crooke, 
Thomas Trevor, 
George Vernon, 
Francis Crawley, 

ichard Hutton, Robert Berkly, _ 
William Jones, Richard Weſton. 

After the reading of the caſe and anſwer, 

Keeper ſaid, ** The King had commanded him to publiſh 


the Judges determination, and to give order that it ſhould Cures 
That Juſtice- 


cc 


A 


be entered in all the Courts of JYVe/tmin/ter. 
moreover, his Majeſty enjoined the Judges to declare 
the ſame in their circuits throughout the Kingdom, that 
no man might plead ignorance. That however, it was 
not his Majeſty's purpoſe to ſtop the actions or ſuits 
which have been, or ſhould be brought concerning this 
matter, but only to prevent ſuch as ſhould bring their 
ation, from being ſurprized.” He concluded with 
faying, © If any contrary opinion ſhould yet remain a- 
<« mong men, it muſt proceed from thoſe that are Sons of 
de the Law, or from ſome not towards the Law, Of the 


2, 


(1) The Daub agreed to give the King thirty thouſand pounds for this Summer, which was paid accordingly ; and expreſſed their willingneſs to obtain a 


Crant from the King, ter their permiſſion to fiſh tor the time t) come, paying a yearly Tribute. Ruſt worth, 
(2) This was only for four Counties. But the like Commiſſions were granted for other Counties. This was 


Rift worth, Tom. II. p. 339. Clarendon, Tom. I. p. 76. 


3. The King's Letter, the Caſe and Judges opinion being diſtinctly read in Court, 
was ;2difpoſed as to his Health, this fame publick Reading termed a turprize to ſums of the Judges preſent, Reſovv07th, 


Tom. II. p. 322. 
ſtrenuouſly promoted by Archbiſhop Laud. 


in the preſence of all the 


Judges, except Crooke, who az that time 


6% latter 


Tom, 11, P- 356, 


Subjects great chearſulneſs and alacrity, which we gra- 1636. 
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The HISTORY 


1636, „ latter I will ſay, Felice: demum effent artes ſi de illis fo- 
lum judicarent artifices, And as to the former, you, 
„the Judges of the Realm, are and ever have been ac- 
% counted the Fathers of the Law, then will it ill become 
< the Son to diſpute againſt, or take upon him to be wiſer 
„than the Father.” | 
e It is eaſy to perceive, that the artifice of the queſtion 
% 1487: propoſed to the Judges, lay in the ſuppoſition of ſome im- 
minent danger to the Kingdom, for inſtance, a ſudden and 
unexpected invaſion, which moſt certainly was not the caſe 
then. And yet, upon the bare poſſibility of ſuch an ex- 
traordinary caſe, the King eftabliſhed a principle, which 
gave him power to impoſe not only Ship-Money, but any 
other tax he ſhould pleaſe for the future, The prevarica- 
tion of the Judges conſiſted in that, feigning not to ſee the 
artifice of the queſtion, they admitted, without examina- 
tion, the King's ſuppoſition, and decided the preſent calc, 
upon the foundation of an extiaordinary and unforeſeen 
Ruſhworth, emergency, which was not impoſſible. Two of the Judges 
„ - 3% however, namely, Hutton and Crocke, were not of the 
ſame opinion: but they were perſuaded to ſign, like the 
reſt, by the conſideration, that it was the opinion of the 
whole Body. Let it be farther obſerved, that the order to 
enter the Judges determination in the Courts of Juſtice, and 
to publiſh it through all parts of the Kingdom, was very 
extraordinary, ſince thereby the King pretended to make 
it a ſort of Law, by which the Courts were to proceed in 
judging the ſuits, which might afterwards be brought up- 
on this affair. This had never been practiſed, but with 
regard to Acts of Parliament, | | 
Hampden's After theſe precautions, the King thought himſelf ſuf- 
Proſecution. ficiently authorized to order ſuch to be proſecuted, as re- 
Rulkwi'tP, fuſed to pay Ship-Money. He imagined, none would be ſo 
II. p.ade, ente Pay Op n 
Ec. hardy and obſtinate as to maintain a refuſal before Judges, 


ene that had already declared their opinion, and could not give 
183 


Ana, A contrary judgment, without making themſelves ridiculous. 


NR emark on 


-- 432, 608, Nevertheleſs, there was a Gentleman, who being perſuad- 


ed, notwithſtanding the Judges determination, that Ship- 
Money was illegal, and contrary to the Petition of Right, 
refolved to ftand the ſhock, and refuſe to pay the tax. 
Mr. Hampden of Buckinghamſhire was the man, who being 
rated at twenty (1) Shillings, choſe rather to be condemned 


than pay voluntarily. This caſe was argued in the Exche- 


quer Chamber, before all the Judges of England, who 
were ſent for to render the judgment more ſolemn and au- 
thentick. Though the point was only to decide, whether 
Mr. Hampden ſhould pay twenty Shillings or not, it was 
however, the moſt important caſe that had ever been argued 
in any Court of Juſtice, The thing in queſtion was, to 
determine, whether the King had power to tax the Sub- 
ject, without the concurrence of the Parliament, and whe- 
ther the people were obliged to pay taxes impoſed in that 
manner. . Accordingly Mr. Hampden's and the King's 
_ Counſel diſplayed on this occaſion, all that wit, learning, 
knowledge of the Laws, ſolidity of reaſoning, ſubtlety, 
chicanry, are able to produce. There were ſome who 
pleaded four days together. I do not ſuppoſe it is expected, 
J ſhould inſert here all the arguments alledged on both 
ſides in this famous caſe. I ſhall content my ſelf therefore 
| with briefly giving a general Idea of the thing. 

F,mmaryf The King's Counſel maintained, That the King was 
„eat the head of the State, and obliged to protect it when in 
bee fen danger : That this danger might be ſuch as required an 
immediate remedy. From whence they inferred, that what 
was alledged in favor of the Laws was not to the purpoſe, 
fince caſes might happen where it was impracticable to ob- 
ſerve them: conſequently their execution was reſtrained by 
neceſſity, and in theſe caſes of neceſſity, the King had an 
_ abſolute power to impoſe taxes for the defence of the Realm, 
tor which they urged ſundry precedents in former Reigns. 
hey added, as the People were not called to the King's 
Council to give their opinion, whether there was a neceſ- 
ſity or not, to impoſe taxes for the defence of the King- 
dom, it followed, that the King, by the advice of his 
Council, was the ſole judge: That his Majeſty having 
deemed it neceſſary in the preſent caſe, he might lawfully 
impoſe Ship- Money, and his Subjects could not refuſe to 

pay it, without incurring the guilt of diſobedience, 

The Counſel for Mr. Hampden owned the King was 
hcad of the State, and that it was incumbent on him to 
defend it, but withal maintained, that the law had provided 
the means to put the Kingdom in a ſtate of ſafety, by in- 
veſting the perſon of his Majeſty with ſeveral privileges 

which were intended for that purpoſe. For inſtance, the 
(right of being aſſiſted by the poſſeſſors of the fees of the 


(1) Rapin, by miſtake, ſays ten. 


(2) This Cauſe was not only argued by the King's, and Mr. Hampden's Counſel, but afterwards by the Judges at the Bench, and all of them (except Hutton 
and Croke) argue, and gave their judgment for the King. Judge Crooke (ſays Whiteleck, of his own Knowledge) was reſolved to deliver his opinion for 
the King, and to that end had prepared his Argument: But a few days before, upon diſcourſe with ſome of his Relations, and moſt ſerious thoughts of the 
Buineſs, and being heartened by his Lady, who told her Husband upon this occaſion, That ſhe 
danger or prejudice to bim or bis Family; ard that ſhe evould be contented to ſuffer Want cr any Miſery with bim, rather than be an occafion for bim to do or 
jay any thing againſt bis Fudgment, Upon theſe, I ſay, and the like Encoura 

nd argued anc declared his Opinion againſt che King. Wbitelick's Mem: p. 24. 


7 


formed by King James at his acceſſion to the Crown of 


gements, but chiefly upon his better thoughts, he ſuddenly altered his purpoſe, 
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Crown, of arming the Cinque-ports, fines, confiſcations, 
Tunnage and Poundage, and other cuſtoms of which he 
was actually in poſſeſſion, and which he had himſelf de- 
clared to be deſigned for the defence of the ſeas. Laſtly, 
ſuppoling and allowing all theſe means to be exhauſted, 
the King had another infallible way, which was to call a 
Parliament, and demand a ſupply for all extraordinary oc- 
caſions. | 
But the King's Counſel chiefly inſiſted upon the poſſibi- 
lity of ſuch ſudden and unforeſeen caſes as would not afford 
time to call a Parliament. This was their main argument, 
and the ſole foundation of the advantages they pretended to 
draw from the precedents of former Reigns. Though the 
principles they would have eſtabliſhed tended to put it in 
the King's power to impoſe taxes whenever he pleafed, 
they durſt not however aſſert it in plain terms, but limit- 
ed his power to caſes of neceſſity, of which however they 
would have the King to be the ſole judge, which came to 
the ſame thing. | | 
To this Mr. Hampden's Council replied : 1. Theſe caſes 
were very rare, and granting the King had a power in ſuch 
caſes to impoſe extraordinary taxes, this neceſſity ought to 
be very evident, 2. The King, upon ſuch a ſuppoſition, 
having exacted loans from his Subjects, the Parliament had 
declared them void, and the King in his anſwer to the Pe- 
tition of Right, acknowledged he had no power to demand 
them. 3. At this preſent time there was no reaſon to 
fear any ſudden invaſion, ſince his Majeſty was in peace 
with all his neighbours. 4. The King himſelf did not 
think the danger to be imminent, ſince the writs ſent to 
the Counties to fit out ſhips being dated the 7th of Auguſt, 
theſe ſhips were not to be at Portſmouth till the firſt of 
March following, and conſequently the King himſelf was 
of opinion, that there was ſeven months time to prevent 
— danger, in which ſpace a Parliament might eaſily be 
called. | | 
I ſhall inſiſt no longer upon this ſubject which would lead 
me too far, if I ſhould relate the objections, anſwers, 
and replies of both ſides. It ſuffices to make this general 
remark, that the Counſel for Mr. Hampden pleaded expreſs 
laws, Magna Charta, the ſubſequent Statutes, and the Pe- 
tition of Right. The King's Counſel inſiſted chiefly upon 
precedents and inſtances taken from ſome of the former 
Reigns, and upon the impoſſibility in certain caſes, of 
ſtrictly obſerving the laws, from whence they inferred, 
that the laws were not ſo general, but that they were li- 
mited by extraordinary caſes, and the King being bound to 
defend the State, ought to be the ſole judge of ſuch caſes. 
I don't find they endeavoured to prove that the Kingdom 
was actually in one of theſe extraordinary caſes, or in im- 
minent danger, | | | OUT or TRY 
After the cauſe had been argued many days, from the jHampen 
beginning of November till Chri/tmaſs, and in the following # . 
terms, till May and Zune, judgment was given againſt Mr, 
Hampden,. and he was condemned to pay the ſum he was 
taxed at. From thenceforth no one would have recourſe 
to the Law, ſince it would have been in vain after ſo ſo- 
lemn a Judgment (2). | | | | 
_ Whilſt endeavours were uſing in England to carry the The King's 
Prerogative-Royal higher than ever, the King reſolved to 4 55 * 
execute at laſt the project he had formed with regard to m_ 
Scotland, namely, to reduce the Kirk to a perfect Conn 
formity with the Church of England. This project was 
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England. Nay, he had found means before he left Scotland 

to reſtore Epiſcopacy, as will preſently appear. From that 
time, the Biſhops were always protected and countenanced 
by James I, and Charles I, who gained the Parliaments to 
their intereſt, and moreover exerted their Prerogative in 
favour of the Prelates; for with them the execution of 
their deſign was to begin. As the troubles this affair oc- 
caſioned in Scotland, were the principal cauſe of the miſ- 
fortunes and ruin of Charles I, I think it indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to trace them to their origin, and the rather, as 
they had. great influence upon the affairs of England. Be- 
ſides, though many foreign Authors have ſpoken of the 
differences between Charles I, and his Subjects of Scotland, 
I don't know any that has undertaken to explain this mat- 
ter clearly, or ſpoken of it impartially. 8855 
The Reformation was received in Scotland by publick 7: State 7 | 
authority, in the reign of Queen Mary 1560, juſt before , 

the death of Francis II, and whilſt the Queen his widow 5 ><" 
was yet in France, The firſt that embraced the reformed*z.formatien 
Religion in Scotland under the former reigns, were much # 1637. 
perſecuted, even to the time I have been ſpeaking of, and | 


boped be would do nothing againſt bis Conſcience, for fear of any 


yet, 
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et, their number did not fail daily to increaſe, The 
Biſbope thought themſelves bound in conſcience to perſe- 
cute the Reformed. They were at once their adverſaries 
and judges, and conſequently it was almoſt impoſſible, but 
this conduct ſhould draw on them the enmity of the ſuf- 
ferers. Accordingly, the decree of the States to admit the 
Reformation, was no ſooner made, than the Biſhops loſt all 
their credit and authority, ? Tis certain, the plan on which 
the Government of the new Church was at firſt ſettled, 


was not favorable to Epiſcopacy, but it was reſolved to 


conform to the Diſcipline of the Churches of Switzerland. 
The Reformed had too great an averſion for the Biſhops, 
to remain under their yoke, eſpecially as there were but 


very few Prelates that agreed to the late change in Reli- 


gion. All that was done in their favour was, that the 
Council ordered, ſuch as would embrace the Reformation 
ſhould enjoy their revenues, on condition they would main- 
tain Miniſters. This plainly ſhows, that though their re- 
venues were left them, there was no intention to continue 
the Government of the Church in their hands. It was not 
the ſame in England, when the Reformation was received 
in the reign of Edward VI. Far from being prejudiced a- 
gainſt the Biſhops, the Engliſh, on the contrary, could not 
but own it was by means of the principal Prelates that the 
Reformation was eſtabliſhed. There was therefore no mo- 
tive either of hatred or policy to incline the Exgliſb to 


throw off Epiſcopal Government, though they ſhould be 
| ſuppoſed to conſider it as a thing indifferent. But in Scot- 


land, paſſions, policy and reaſon it ſelf required a deliver- 
ance from the yoke of the Biſhops, who, for the moſt 
part, oppoſed the Reformation to the utmoſt of their power. 
So Presbyteries, National Synods, or General Aſſemblies, 


| were eſtabliſhed, to whoſe care the ſettling of the Diſcipline 


was committed. 
Theſe general Aſſemblies at firſt had, or, perhaps, 
uſurped, a very great authority. Twas even neceſſary 


their power ſhould be great, to enable them to defend the 


Reformation againſt the perpetual attacks of its enemies. 
Queen Mary, who arrived ſoon after in Scotland, was a 
zealous Catholick, and many of the principal Lords were 
in the ſame ſentiments. So, the Popiſh-Party was ſtill 
very ſtrong, and in condition to obſtruct the progreſs of the 
Reformation, On the other hand, the general Aſſembly, 
which then conſiſted wholly of Miniſters, vigorouſly ſup- 
ported the new Religion, notwithſtanding the efforts of the 


Catholick- party. Mean while, though they ardently 


laboured to aboliſh Epiſcopacy by publick authority, they 
could not obtain of the Parliament an expreſs Act for that 
purpoſe. At laſt, in 1566, the general Aſſembly ſolemnly 


approved of the Diſcipline of the Church of Switzerland, 
and of a parity among the Miniſters. This was ſufficient 


to overthrow at once the ſpiritual Power of the Biſhops, 
but not to deprive them of their temporal privileges. So, 
from the year 1561, to the depoſing of Queen Mary in 
1567, the ſtate of the Biſhops was very uncertain, They 
enjoyed their revenues, fat in Parliaments, but their ſpiritual 
Juriſdiction was acknowledged by few, though they ſtrove 


do preſerve it. The general Aſſembly had declared for the 


Presbyterian Government, but the Parliament had not yet 
made any decifion, Mean while the Biſhops were in a 
very melancholly ſituation, ſince the People, who had a 


great veneration for the general Aſſembly, could not, after 


they had been condemned there, acknowledge them for 
Paſtors. So, though their ſpiritual Authority was not ex- 


preſsly abrogated by the Parliament, it was, as I may ſay, 


reduced to nothing, ſince they could not exerciſe it, the 
general Aſſembly directing all the affairs of the Church. 
This has occaſioned warm diſputes concerning Epiſcopacy, 
ſome affirming, it was entirely aboliſhed in Scotland, and 


others, that it was always continued. One cannot but 


wonder at a diſpute about a fact of this nature, and it is 
no leſs ſurprizing that the Parliament of Scotland ſhould de- 
lay above thirty years to ſettle the Government of the 


Church by their authority. Wherefore it is abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary to explain the reaſons. Otherwiſe it would be dif- 
ficult to underſtand the cauſes of the troubles of Scotland, 
of which we muſt neceſſarily ſpeak. But before I deſcend 
to particulars, it will be requiſite to obſerve, that we muſt 
carefully diſtinguiſh the Benefice from the Office of a Biſhop. 
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By the Benefice, I mean the revenues, lands, honours, 1636. 


privileges, in a word, all the Temporalities annexed to the 
quality of Biſhop. By the Office, I underſtand the Spiritual 
Juriſdiction and functions of the Biſhops. If this diſtinction 
is not continually remembered, it will be impoflible to un- 
derſtand the diſputes concerning this matter. 

It is certain that from the year 1560, when the Refor- 
mation was eſtabliſhed in Scotland, to the year 1609, the 
Church of that Kingdom was governed by Presbyteries, 
Dioceſan and Provincial Synods, General Aſſemblies, and 
that even Superintendants were appointed, who continued 
till the year 1575, It is no leſs certain, that the general 
Aſſemblies condemned and rejected Epiſcopal Government 
above thirty years, and, during that time, conſtantly de- 
manded and earneſtly ſollicited the abolition of Epiſcopacy, 
with reſpect both to Temporals and Spirituals. Never- 
theleſs, from the beginning of the Reformation till 1 592, 
no expreſs Act of Parliament could be obtained, whether 
for or againſt Epiſcopacy, or to approve or reject the Preſ- 
byterian Government, if we except the interval between 
the years 1571 and 1575, of which I ſhall ſpeak here- 
after (1). | | 

Had the general aſſemblies confined their demands to the 
aboliſhing of epiſcopacy as to the ſpiritual functions, very 
likely, they would have eaſily obtained it. But after the 
abolition of the epiſcopal office as far as in them lay, they 
were not contented with deſiring that their Acts might be 
confirmed by the Parliament, but demanded alſo that the 
name of Biſhop might be aboliſhed, and the Biſhops de- 
prived of all ſorts of temporal honours and privileges, as the 
right of fitting in Parliament and the like, But the Court 
always oppoſed it ſtrenuouſly, becauſe the Biſhopricks and 
Abbies being filled by the King, he could almoſt depend 
upon as many votes in Parliament as there were Biſhops 
and Abbots, For the ſame reaſon, the Court, by ſecret 
practices, hindered the Parliament from paſſing any Act to 
eſtabliſh Presbytery, and to abrogate the ſpiritual juriſdiction 
of Biſhops, becauſe it was perceived that this would tend 
to deprive them of their temporal honours, Not but that, 
in the actual practice of the Church, Epiſcopacy was really 


aboliſhed, and Presbytery eſtabliſhed ; but however, as long 


as there was no expreſs Act to aboliſh Epiſcopacy, the Bi- 
ſhops and Abbots could not be prevented from voting in 
Parliament, which was a great advantage to the Court. 
So the name and title of Biſhops and Abbots till ſubſiſted. 


They held the lands annexed to their benefices, and en- 


joyed the ſame temporal privileges with their predeceſſors, 


though the office was ceaſed. 'This is ſo true with reſpect 


to the Abbots, as to admit of no diſpute. The Abbies 


were in the poſſeſſion of Laymen, who fat in Parliament 
by the name and title of Abbots. As to the Biſhops, the 


thing is not ſo clear, becauſe the title of Biſhop was confer- 
red on Churchmen. Had the Court beſtowed the Biſhop- 


ricks upon Laymen, it would have given the general Aſ- 
ſembly too great an advantage, who deſired nothing more 


than a plauſible pretence to preſs the abolition of the tem- 
poralities of the Prelates. This demonſtrates that a man 
may juſtly ſay, there were, and there were not at the ſame 


time Biſhops in Scotland. There were Biſhops, if it is 


conſidered that there were perſons ſo called, who held the 


lands and revenues of the Sees, and who, as ſuch, had a 


ſeat in Parliament. There were none, with reſpect to the 


ſpiritual functions, which were really aboliſhed by the de- 
crees of the general Aſſembly, and by actual practice, 


though the Parliament had not expreſsly repealed them. 
Upon the confuſion of the ſpiritual and temporal States of 
the Biſhops, all the objections and anſwers in this diſpute 
wholly turn. Some prove very plainly that Epiſcopacy 
ſubſiſted in Scotland, provided they oonfine the meaning of 
that word to temporals: but their proofs are very deſective 
with regard to Spirituals. Others evidently ſhow, that Epiſ- 
copacy was aboliſhed as to the ſpiritual functions, by vertue 
of the Acts of the general Aſſembly. But they cannot 
prove, it was aboliſhed with reſpect to the temporal privi- 
leges, ſince the Parliament had not yet made any deciſion. 
As neither can produce any expreſs Act of Parliament, at 


leaſt till ſuch a time, they alledge ſome from whence they 
endeavour to draw inferences to their advantage. But this 


requires a further explication. For the better underſtand- 


(x) For the better underſtanding of the Sequel of the Scorch affairs, it will not be amiſs to give a brief account of the prefent Government of the Kirk of 
Scotland, In Scotland are eight hundred and ninety Pariſhes, each of which is divided in proportion to its extent, into particular diftrits, and every diſtriet 
has its own ruling Elders, (that is, Men of the principal quality and intereſts in the Pariſh-)-and Deacon, (that is, one who has a competency, and is of a 
good character for manners and underſtanding.) A Conſiſtory of Miniſters, Elders, and Deacons, is called a Kirk - Seſſion, the loweſt Ecclefiaſtical Judica- 
tory, which meets once a week, to conſider the affairs of the Pariſh. The Miniſter is always Moderator, but without a negative. Appeals lie from hence 
to their own Preabyteries, which are the next higher Judicatories. Scotland is divided into Sixty-nine Preabyteries, each conſiſting of, from twelve to twenty - 
four contiguous Pariſhes, The Miniſters of theſe Pariſhes, with one ruling Elder, choſen half-yearly out of every Kirk-Seſlion, compoſe a Presbytery. They 
meet in the head Town, and chuſe their Moderator, who muſt be a Miniſter, half-yeatly, he is only Prolocutor. From hence Appeals lie to Provincial Sy- 
nods, which are compoſed of ſeveral adjacent Presbyteries, two, three, four, to eight. There are fiſteen in all. The Members are the Miniſters, and a 


_ ruling Elder out of every Pariſh. Theſe Synods meet twice a year, at the principal Town of its bounds. They chuſe a Moderator, who is their Prolocutors 


The Act of the Synod are ſubject to the review of the General Aſſembly, the dernier reſbrt of the Kirk of Scotland. It conſiſts of Commiſſioners from Preſ- 

byteries, Royal Burghs, and Univerſities A Presbytery of twelve Miniſters, ſends two Miniſters, and one ruling Elder. Of between twelve and eighteen, it 
ſends three, and one ruling Elder. Of between eighteen and twenty-four, ſends four, and two ruling Elders. Of twenty-four, ſends five, and two Elders 

Every Royal Burgh ſends one Elder, and Edtaburgh two. Every Univerſity ſends one Commiſſioner, uſually a Miniſter. The Aſſembly meets once 2 year. 
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536. ing this matter we muſt neceſſarily diſtinguiſh the various 


Nalſon, 


citcumſtances of Scotland, from the beginning of the Re- 


formation ; namely, in the Reign of Mary; in that of 


James VI. during his minority; under the ſame Prince 
after aſſuming the Government, according to the ſeveral 
Miniſters or Favorites, by whoſe advice he was directed; 
and laſtly, under the ſame Prince after his acceſſion to 
England. The ſtate of the Biſhops depended all this time 
on the intereſts of thoſe who were in the adminiſtration. 


The Reign of Mary laſted till the year 1567. This 


Queen was a zealous Catholick, and yet, ſo long as 


the Earl of Murray her natural brother had any credit with 
her, the Reformation was not attacked, But towards the 
end of her Reign under BothwePs adminiſtration, the ge- 
neral Aſſembly loſt ground. However, in 1566, they 


made the forementioned decree, to approve of the diſcipline 


of the Churches of Switzerland, and of a parity among 
the Miniſters, which entirely deſtroyed Epiſcopacy. But 
the Queen regardleſs of this decree, openly reſtored the 
Archbiſhoprick of St. Andrew's, notwithitanding the oppo- 


fition of the Aſſembly. | 


The interval from the depoſing of Queen Mary in 
1567 to 1573, was a time of troubles and diſcord, under 
the adminiſtration of ſeveral Regents, whoſe authority was 


not firmly eſtabliſhed : ſo that it was very difficult for the 


Parliament effectually to ſettle the diſcipline of the Church. 
All that can be ſaid is, that they rejected not what was 
eſtabliſhed by the general Aſſembly, though they gave not 
their actual conſent to it. On the other hand, in 1572 
and 1573 the Regent, for ſome private views, cauſed ſome 
Acts to be paſſed in favour of Epiſcopacy, but which were 
afterwards repealed, Theſe Acts were as follows: 


By the firſt, which is the 46th of the Parliament holden 


T. I. p.41. in 1572, it is declared, The Archbiſhops and Biſhops have 


N 4 Lid . 3 


F. 1 p. 142. 


Timber, or any thing elſe pertaining 10 Kirks demoliſbed. 


the authorit', and ave ordained, to conveen and deprive all 


inferier perſons being Miniſters, who ſhall not ſubſcribe the 
rticles of Religion, and give their oath for acknowledging 
and recognoſcing of our Sovereign Lord and his authority, 


and bring a teſtimonial in writing thereupon, within a month 


after their admiſſion. 


By the 48th Act of the ſame Parliament, it is declared, 
That Archbiſbops and Biſhops have authority at their viſita- 
tions to deſign Miniſters glebes, © VEL: 

By the 54th of the ſaid Parliament, Archbiſhops and 


Biſhops were authorized to nominate and appoint at their vi- 
fitations, perſons in every Parochin for making and ſetting. 


of the taxation, for upholding and repairing of Kirks and 
Kirk-yards, and to conveen, try, and cenſure all perſons that 
ſhall be found to have applied to their awn uſe the Stones, 


By the 55th of the Parliament in 1573, Archbiſbops and 
Biſhops were authorized to admoniſh perſons married, in caſe 


of deſertion, to adhere, and in caſe of diſobedience, to direct 


charges to the Miniſter of the Parochin to proceed to the ſen- 

tence of Excommunication, | | f 
There appears in theſe four Acts ſome ſigns of the 

Epiſcopal juriſdiction, or at leaſt, that the Parliament did 


not look upon epiſcopacy as entirely aboliſhed. But on the 


other hand, if the Biſhops aQually exerciſed their func- 
tions at that time, where was the neceſſity of the Parlia- 


ments authorizing them to act in moſt of the things ſpe- 


cified in theſe Statutes? But there is here a ſtronger objec- 
tion ſtill againſt the Biſhops, And that is, they who have 
thus cited theſe Acts, have curtailed them, and paſſed over 


in filence the Superintendants who were joined with the 


Biſhops, from whence it is inferred, that the Biſhops were 
impowered only as commiſſioners of the Parliament. 

I proceed now to the time of King James's majority, 
or at leaſt, of his aſſuming the Government, though he 
was not really of age. The Earl of Morton having loft 


| his head in 1581, the Duke of Lenox and Earl of Arran 


ruled the young King as they pleaſed. They were expel- 

led afterwards by the Ruthens, but the King recalled the 
Earl of Arran, who became more powerful than ever. It 

is certain, this Favorite's deſign was to diſingage the King 

his maſter from the intereſt of England, and to counte 

nance the Duke of Guiſe's project to invade Elizabeth by 

Scotland, It was the Favorite's buſineſs therefore to curb 

the too great power of the general Aſſembly, who ſtrongly 
oppoſed the execution of this project. The beſt way to 

ſucceed, was, not only to protect the Biſhops, but alſo to 
give them authority over the Miniſters, that theſe might 

be more humble, To that end, he procured the four ſol- 

lowing Acts in the Parliament of 1584, 

The 13oth ran: That none of his Majeſty's Lieges and 
Subjects preſume or take upon hand to impugn the dignity and 
authority of the three Eſtates of this Kingdom, whereby the 
ſandur and authority of the King's Majeſty's ſupreme Court 
of Parliament, paſt all memory of” man, hath been continued, 
or ta ſeck or procure the innovation or diminution of the pawer 


and authority of the ſame three Eſtates, or any of them in 


tine coming, under the pain of Treaſon, 
. 6 


Vol. II. 


By the 11ſt, All judgments and juriſdictions, as well in 


ſpiritual as temporal cauſes, in practice and cuſtom, durin 
the twenty-four gears by-paſt, 
three Eſtates in Parliament, 
ended, That none of his Highne 

quality, eſtate or function they be of, 
preſume, or take upon hand to convocat 


nat approved by the King — 
are 9 3 and it is de. 

Subjects of whatfeevey 
ſpiritual or temporal, 
e, convene, or aſſemble 


themſelves together for holding of Councils, Conventions, 9, 


Aſſemblies, to treat, conſult, or determinate in any matter 


= 3 . . 9 
Eftate, civil or ecclefiaſtical, (except in the ordinary p64 
ar expreſs 
try and Judge | 


Mee, 
by their 


ments) without his Majeſty's ſpecial commandment, 
licence had and obtained to that ect. 
By the 132d, Biſhops are authorized to 
Miniſters guilty of crimes meriting deprivation. 
The 133d ordains, That Miniſters exerciſing any 
beſide their calling, be tried and adjudged culpable 


Ordinaries, 


It is manifeſt, that the intent of theſe four Acts was to 
aboliſh the general Aſſemblies with the Presbytery, and re- 
ſtore the Epiſcopal Government. But it muſt be obſerved, 

1. Theſe Acts were made during the tyranny of the 


Earl of Arran, who had formed the project of admitting 
into Scotland a popiſh army, and it is no credit to the Bi- 
ſhops, that he ſhould think them proper to countenance 
that deſign. 2. The general Aﬀembly ſolemnly proteſted 


againſt theſe Acts, maintaining, it was not in the power of 


the King and Parliament to ſettle or alter the Government 
of the Church, without the Church's conſent; that it 


could not be juſtly pretended, that four Biſhops, who were 
preſent in this Parliament, and whoſe ſpiritual power wag 
long ſince aboliſhed, and four Laymen, under the name of 


Abbots, were lawful Repreſentatives of the whole Church, 
or that their conſent to theſe Acts ſhould be conſidered as 
the conſent of the national Church. 3. Theſe four Acts 
were repealed by the Parliament of 1592. | 

I muſt proceed now to another juncture, when King 
James, freed from the Earl of Arran's tyranny, having re- 
linquiſhed the chimerical projects ſuggeſted by that favorite, 
was better acquainted with his true intereſts.* I mean the 
year 1587. 


Though, at the beginning of this year, E/i- 


zabeth had beheaded Mary, King's Fames's mother, he 


was ſoon comforted-by the hopes of poſſeſſing one day the 


Crown of England, which he was afraid of loſing, in caſe 


he continued to form projects againſt Religion, as he had 


163 


done during the Earl of Arran's miniſtry. This ſame year Nan, 


therefore he gave the royal aſſent to the Act of Annexa- T. I. 5.16 


tion, whereby were annexed to the Crown, all Lordſbips 
and Baronies pertaining to whatſover Archbiſhops, or Biſhops, 


Abbots, Priors, Nuns and Monks ; reſerving always to Arch- 
biſhops, &c. and others poſſeſſors of great benefices of the eſtate 
of Prelates, and which before had or hath vote in Parlia- 
ment, the principal caſtles and fortalices. 


It may be inferred from this Act, that the depriving 


the right of ſitting in Parliament, fince that right was 
founded entirely upon the poſſeſſion of the Baronies. Nay, 
it ſeems that the title of Biſhop begun now to be conferred 
on Laymen, which gave them only the poſſeſſion of the 
chief Caſtle belonging to the See. At leaſt we find, that 
ſhortly after, the Biſhoprick of Cathneſs becoming vacant, 
by the death of Robert Earl of March, the King's Uncle, 
the general Aſſembly prayed his Majeſty to give that See 
to a Clergy man. | 
At laſt, in 1592, the 
not only the fore-mentioned Acts of 1583, but alſo ſuch 
as were contrary to the Diſcipline eſtabliſhed, approving, 


the Biſhops of their Lands, was depriving them withal of 


ratifying, and confirming the Aſſemblies, Presbyteries and Sy- 


nods, with the diſcipline and juriſdittion of the Kirk, as moſt 
juſt and godly, notwith/landing whatſoever Statutes, Atts, 
Canons, civil or municipal Laws made in the contrary. Fur- 
ther, they abrogated all Atts, granting commiſſion to Biſhops, 
and other Fudges conſtitute in eccleſiaſtical Cauſes 3 and or- 
dained preſentation to Beneficss, to be directed to Presbyteries, 
with power to give Collation thereupon. | | 

This Act was confirmed in 1593, and the power of 
Presbyteries ſolemnly acknowledged by the Parliament in 
1594, Act 129, 25 

Was not this ſufficient to aboliſh Epiſcopacy entirely ? 
By the Act of 1587, the Biſhops were diſpoſſeſſed of their 
Lands; and by that of 1593, they loſt all manner of ju- 
riſdiction. For how could the power of the Presbyteries 
and general Aſſemblies, be conſiſtent with the Epiſcopal 
juriſdiction ? And yet, there were perſons who ſtill bore 
the name of Biſhop, by reaſon of their holding Caſtles for- 
merly belonging to the Sees: for it does not appear, upon 
what other account they could be called Biſhops : Nay, 
very likely, ſeveral of theſe forts of Sees were in Lay- 
hands ; at leaſt, the Abbies and Priories were certainly ſo. 

But things remained not long upon the ſame foot. Whe- 
ther the general Aſſemblies uſurped too much authority, af- 
ter they were freed from the Biſhops, or for ſome other 
reaſons, the King formed new projects, and reſolved w_ 

| | * ſtore 


— 


did. 


Parliament repealed and annulled 1d, p. 163. 
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Na lſon, 


Book XIX. 


fore the Biſhops. At that time, as at many other junc- 

tures, the Court had ſo great an influence over the Par- 

liament, that almoſt whatever was defired, was enacted. 
The King therefore ſo ordered it, in 1597, that the pri- 


T. L p. 164» gilege of a voice in Parliament was granted to the whole 


Kirk; and under that name to Biſhops and Abbots, even as in 
times of r As to the office and ſpiritual Government 
of Biſhops, the Parliament remitted them to the King and the 
Aſſembly, intending not to derogate from the provincial and 
general Aſſemblies, and other whatſoever Presbyteries and 
Sefſims, nor from the Diſcipline eflabliſhed in the Kirk. 

The Act ſhows, the Biſhops had loſt their right of ſeat 
in Parliament, ſince there was occaſion to give it them 
again. By virtue of this Act, they reſumed their places in 
Parliament, and even Sir Robert Spotiſivood a Layman took 
his ſeat there, as Abbot of New-Abbey, The King deſired 
nothing more at that time, than to introduce the Biſhops 
and Abbots again into the Parliament. But he did not 
ſtop there, as will be ſeen preſently. | 

Mean while, as the general Aſſembly ſtill continued to 
oppoſe ſtrenuouſly the promotion of Churchmen to poſts of 
authority in the State, and as the People ſeemed more in- 
clined to follow the determinations of the general Aſſembly, 
than thoſe of the Parliament, it was to be feared, this diſ- 


ſention would at laſt raiſe diſturbances in the Kingdom. 


To prevent this inconvenience, the King cauſed the gene- 
ral Aſſembly, held at Montroſs, in the year i600, to be 


preſſed ſo earneſtly to conſent to what the Parliament of 


11597 had granted to the Biſhops, that they were obliged 
either to comply, or break entirely with him. They ap- 
proved this ACt therefore, but upon certain conditions, the 
ſubſtance whereof was, that the Biſhops ſhould act in 


Parliament only as Commiſſioners or Deputies of the Kirk, 


and ſhould be fubject to the general Aﬀembly. The con- 
ditions laid upon them were theſe : | | 


They ſhall obtain a commiſſion from the general Aſſem- 


bly, to act in their name in Parliament, and ſhall ſwear 


to obſerve the following articles, 

They ſhall move nothing, without having an expreſs 
order from the Kirk, -on pain of being deprived of their 
office, | | | | 
They ſhall not conſent, no not by their ſilence, to any 
thing againſt the liberties of the Kirk, under the ſame 

nalty. _ | | 

| They ſhall be accountable to each general Aſſembly, for 
their behaviour in the diſcharge of their commiſſion, ſince 
the laſt Aſſembly ; be obliged to demand the approbation, 
and ſubmit to the determination and cenſure of the Aſſem- 
bly without any appeal, on pain of being pronounced infa- 


mous and excommunicated. 


They ſhall be ſatisfied with that portion of their Bene-- 
fices, the King ſhall pleaſe to allot them for their ſubſiſ- 


| tence, that they may not be a burden to the Miniſters 


that are already, or ſhall be hereafter ſettled in their Be- 

nefices. | Ra opt Eck | 
They ſhall not ſuffer their Benefices to go to decay, or 

diſpoſe of any thing belonging thereto, without the con- 


| ſent of the King and the general Aſſembly, and ſhall. al- 


low that inhibitions be directed to them for that purpoſe. 
They ſhall exerciſe the functions of Paſtors in their own 


Congregations, and be ſubject to the cenſure of their own 


Presbyteries and the general Aſſembly, like the reſt of the 
Miniſters that are not commiſfoned, _ | 

In the adminiſtration of Diſcipline, and in every thing 
relating to the Government of the Kirk, they ſhall uſurp 
no power or juriſdiction beyond what is adjudged to other 
Miniſters, on pain of forfeiting their office. 

In Presbyteries and general and provincial Aſſemblies, 
they ſhall demean themſelves in the ſame manner as other 
Miniſters, and ſhall be liable to their cenſure. 

None of thoſe that fit in Parliament ſhall be members 
of the general Aſſemblies, unleſs they be expreſsly deputed 
by their Presbyteries, 15 | 

It is plain from theſe conditions, inſerted in the Act of 
Parliament made to confirm that of 1597, what was the 


intention of the Montroſs Aſſembly, in agreeing out of 
complaiſance to the King, that the Biſhops ſhould fit in 


Parliament. The Biſhops embraced what was for their 
advantage, namely, the Aſſembly's conſent to the privilege 
that was granted them : but never performed any of the 
conditions. The Court was then favorable to them, but 


it was ſtill more ſo, after the King's acceſſion to the Crown 


of England. | 


As ſoon as James I. became King of England, he formed, 
as I ſaid, the project of eſtabliſhing in the Kirk of Scot- 
land, the Diſcipline and Hierarchy of the Church of Eng- 
land. Lo accompliſh this defign, it was neceſſary to re- 
ſtore the Biſhops to all the rights they had enjoyed before 
the Reformation, and accordingly he refolved to begin with 
this reſtoration, His power in the Parliament was very 
great, during the laſt years of bis being in Scotland; but 
it was nothing in compariſon of what it was after his acceſ- 
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ſon to the throne of England. It ſuſhces to ſay, that this 1636. 


influence was in proportion to the means he had of diſpen- 
ſing to his Scotch Subjects favours, which he had not been 
able to grant them in their Country, We have ſcen, in 
the Hiſtory of his reign, how he ſhowered his bounties 
upon them, which the Engliſb could not forbear to con 
plain of, It is not therefore very ſtrange, that the Mem- 
bers of the Parliament of Scotland ſhould be at his deve 
tion. He made uſe of his credit in the vear 16095, av 
obtained the following Act of Parliament 


„The antient and fundamental policy, conſiſting in the Na't n, 
© maintenance of the three Eftates of Parliament. being 177 


of late greatly impaired, and almoſt ſubverted, elpeclally 
* by the indirect aboliſhing of the Eſtate of Biſhops by 
the Act of Annexation : albeit it was never meaned br 
* his Majeſty, nor by his Eſtates, that the faid Eftate ot 
* Biſhops, being a neceſſary Eſtate of the Parliament, 

ſhould any way be ſupprefled ; yet by diſmembring ani 
abſtracting from them of their Livings, being brought in 
contempt and poverty, the ſaid Eſtate of Biſhop: is heres: 
by reſtored, and redintegrate to their antient and ac- 
cuſtomed honour, dignities, prerogatives, privileges, 

lands, teindes, rents, as the famie was in the reformed 
Kirk, moſt amply and free, at any time before the Ac? 
of Annexation ; reſcinding and annulling all Adds o. 
Parliament made in prejudice of the ſaid Biſhops in the 
% premiſles, or any of them, with all that hath followed, 
ce or may follow thereupon, to the effect they may peace 
«© ably enjoy the honours, dignities, privileges and prero- 
“ gatives competent to them or their Eſtate fince the Re- 
«© formation of Religion.“ . | 

Thus far however it concerned only the Temporalitics, 
there not being in the Act a fingle word from whence it 
might be inferred that the Parliament reſtored the Biſhops 
to their Spiritual funCtions, or antient juriſdiction. The 
general Aſſembly pretended indeed, that the King and Par- 
lament could make no alterations in the Spirituals, with- 
out the Kirk's conſent : but they had no power to hinder 
the King and Parliament from giving the Lands of the 
Crown to whom they pleaſed, and from admitting into the 
Parliament ſuch as they thought proper. But the King 
did not intend to ſtop there, | 


«c 
cc 
cc 
cc 


In 1609 the King, under colour of confirming the Act Nalbhon. 
of 1606, obtained of the Parliament another Act, which T. I. p.53. 


in confirming the other, added a clauſe, whereby the Bi- 
ſhops were reftored to all their former Authority, Privi- 

leges and Juriſdictions. 
that the Biſhops took poſſeſſion of the Government of the 
Kirk, notwithſtanding the conditions of the Antre/s 


By virtue of this laſt Act it was 


Aſſembly, which they little regarded, and ſuppoſed to be 
annulled by this Act. But the general Aſſembly proteſted 


in form againſt this Act, affirming the Parliament had not 
power without the Kirk's conſent, to reſtore a Spiritual 


office that had been aboliſhed. They proteſted alſo againſt 
the promotion of Churchmen to civil Poſts, as pernicious 
to Religion, Their proteſtation was rejected: but how- 
ever it was printed and diſperſed throughout the Kingdom. 

The general Aﬀembly's oppoſition had a great effect 
upon the people, who loved not the Biſhops, and for fifty 


years had been uſed to the Presbyterian Government. 


They complained, the Parliament had been gained to im- 
poſe upon them Epiſcopal Government, which was odious 
to the whole nation, not only without conſulting the Kirk, 
but even againſt her will. This oppoſition convinced the 
King, that notwithſtanding the authority of the Parliament, 
he ſhould find it very difficult to reduce the people of 


Scotland to obedience, ſo long as the general Aﬀembly op- 
He reſolved therefore _ 


poſed the reſtoration of the Biſhops. 
to cauſe a general Aſſembly to be held at Glaſgow in 1610, 
where he took care to gain a majority of votes, and ot 
which the Biſhops were the chief Directors. The Aſſem- 
bly thus diſpoſed, agreed that the Biſhops ſhould reſume all 
their Spiritual functions, with the Government of the 
Church. After that, in 1612, the King called a Parlia- 
ment, who, upon the conſent of the Glaſgow Aſſembly, 
paſſed an Act, whereby the Biſhops were reſtored to all 
their Spiritual rights. e ee . | 

The adverſaries of the Biſhops, aſtoniſhed at this pro- 
ceeding, were forced to be filent, the torrent being too 
ſtrong, to be oppoſed. Beſides, the general Aſſemblies be- 
ing grown leſs neceſſary, fince the Biſhops bad the Govern- 
ment of the Church, the King very feldom gave them leave 
Wo meet, and when he did, it was after he had taken all 
neceſſary precautions to be aſſured that the Biſhops would 
be the directors and managers, In 1677, he moreover 
obtained of the Parliament an Act, whereby it was or- 
dained, that the Biſhops ſhould be elected by the Chapters, 
and conſecrated with the accuſtomed rites, that is with 
thoſe introduced of late years. As during the troubles in 
Seatland on account of Religion, the people, as will pre- 
ſently appear, loudly complained of the reſtoration of the 
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was continually objected to them. For this reaſon the firſt 
general Aſſembly that King Charles was obliged to grant in 
1638, found no better method to evade this objection, 
than to declare the Glaſgow Aſſembly void from the be- 
inning. | 
5 Such was the ſtate of Epiſcopacy in Scotland, from the 
beginning of the Reformation to the reign of Charles I, 
who, at his acceſſion to the throne, found it fully eſtab- 
liſhed, though contrary to the bent of the Nation in ge- 
neral, as it plainly appeared afterwards. James I, as Job- 
ſerved, had formed the deſign of putting the Kirk of Scot- 
land upon the ſame foot with the Church of England. He 
had made great progreſs therein, and Charles I. purſued 
the ſame deſign with till more ardor than his Father. 
But as hitherto I have related only what concerns the Bi- 
ſhops, it is neceſſary, before we ſpeak of the troubles of 


that Kingdom, which firſt commenced in 1637, to mention 


the meaſures ſucceſſively taken by the two Kings to accom- 
pliſh their Deſign. | 
After James I. had entirely reſtored Epiſcopacy in Scot- 
land, he reſolved to finiſh his work by degrees. To that 
urpoſe, he began with the five articles mentioned in the 
Jiſtory of his Reign, which he cauſed to be approved by 
the general Aſſembly of Perth, by means as illegal perhaps 
as violent (1). The Biſhops governed the Presbyteries, by 
making themſelves Moderators, ſo that it was not poſſible 
to chuſe any for Commiſſioners to the Aſſembly general, 
but ſuch as they thought proper. However this be, the 
five articles being approved, the King, who by long ex- 
perience was well acquainted with the genius and charac- 


ter of the Scots, thought it neceſſary, before all things, to 
curb the petulancy and boldneſs of the Miniſters, for fear. 
they ſhould raiſe diſturbances in the Kingdom. The Peo- 


ple had for them a great veneration, which was even in- 
creaſed after the reſtoration of the Biſhops, becauſe theſe 
laſt were more careful to maintain their grandeur and pow- 
er, than gain the love of their Flocks. To compaſs his 
ends, the King ſet up in Scotland a High-Commiſſion, like 
that in Zngland, but which, till then, was unheard-of in 


Scotland, As the Scots had never given their King the 


title of ſupreme head of the Church, as was done in Eng- 
land, there had been no occaſion to eſtabliſh a High- 


Commiſſion in Scotland, to exerciſe the Supremacy in the 


King's name. But James I, who was very apt to ftretch 


his Prerogative, readily believed, he had no leſs right to 


exerciſe the Supremacy in Scotland than in England, though 
till now he had never thought of any ſuch thing. Be 


this as it will, by means of this new Court, which was 


at firſt very ſevere, and excommunicated and deprived the 
Miniſters for the leaft offence, he kept them ſo in awe, that 
not a man dared to ſtir. This, with the favours beſtowed 


upon ſuch as ſhowed a readineſs to countenance his de- 
ſigns, made him almoſt ſecure of ſucceſs in his undertaking, 


which daily advanced, Nothing was wanting to compleat 


it, but the cauſing the Engliſb Liturgy and Canons to be 


received in Scotland, after which, there would be no dif- 
ference between the Churches of the two Kingdoms, This 
was as eaſy to be accompliſhed, as what had been done al- 
ready. So the King having convened a general Aſſembly 


at Aberdeen, it was repreſented to them, that divine ſervice 
was performed in the Kirk of Scotland after an indecent 


manner, every Miniſter having liberty to compoſe publick 
prayers, and uſe what expreſſions they pleaſed, which 
was liable to great inconveniencies : That it would there- 
fore be proper to compile a Liturgy to be uſed in every 
Church in Scotland, to the end the people might every 
where pray with one heart and one mouth, It muſt be 
obſerved, that it was not moved to receive the Engliſh 


_ Liturgy, but only to compoſe one proper for the Kirk of 


Scotland. Whereupon ſeveral members of the Aſſembly 


believed, they might without danger agree, that a Com- 


mon- Prayer- Book ſhould be uſed, and the rather, as the 
reformed Churches of Geneva, Switzerland, France and 
Germany, had their ſeveral Liturgies, though very different 
from that of the Engliſh. This motion being approved, 


the Aſſembly appointed Commiſſioners te compoſe the new 
Liturgy, and it may well be imagined, this nomination 
was agreeable to the King's deſire. Theſe Commiſſioners, 


moſt of whom were Biſhops, after ſpending a conſiderable 
time in framing this Liturgy, only copied that which was 


giſtrates. 


Church of England, the Scots might take offence at the = 386, 
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ſet forth in England in the reign of Edward VI, and ſent 1636 
it to the King for his approbation. * 

The affairs of the Palatinate, and the Spaniſp marriage 

ſo ingroſſed K ing James during the laſt years of his life, 
that he could not effectually think of finiſhing the work he 
had undertaken in Scotland. As he knew the Scots perfect. = 
ly, and their ſtrong prejudice for Presbyterianiſm, he doubt- Hh 
leſs thought proper to defer the execution of his deſign till 4 
he had ended his two principal affairs. He was apprehen- 
five, that if any troubles ſhould unfortunately happen in 
Scotland on account of the Liturgy, they might divert 
him from what was then the principal object of his care, 
I have related in the hiſtory of his reign, how he was 
amuſed for many years, and therefore he could not, be- 
fore his death, finiſh what he had begun, but left it to the 
care of his ſucceſſor, 

Charles I. was no leſs eager than his Father, to eſtab- Burner, 
liſh in Scotland the Diſcipline of the Church of England. Mem. fam 
But his circumſtances m the beginning of his Reign, did 
not allow him to apply himſelf to the finiſhing of this af- 
fair with all the ſpeed he deſired. His wars with Spain, and 
afterwards with France, his projects with regard to his Pre- 
rogative, his continual quarrels with the Parliaments, re- 
quired his whole application. Beſides, it was not proper 
in theſe junctures to rouze the Scots, who indeed ſeemed 
quiet and ſubmiſſive, but however were very diſcontented 
as the King well knew, He ftayed therefore till he had 
concluded a peace with France and Spain, and rendered 
himſelf as it were, abſolute by the diſſolution of three Par- 
liaments, by his reſolution never to call any more, and 
eſtabliſhing his Prerogative concerning taxes, without the 
concurrence of the Parliament. Then it was that he feri- 
ouſly thought of compleating the reduction of the Kirk of 
Scotland to a perfect conformity with the Church of Eng- 
land. He had not however been idle with reſpect to Scot- Ruſhwort, 
land during theſe firſt years of his reign. Though he had þ{f- 3%. 
delayed the execution of his deſign, it was ever in his p. 614,&;, 


_ 
_ 


thoughts, and he had taken ſome meaſures which ſeemed = 
to warrant ſucceſs. 1. He had either continued or renewed I 
the High- Commiſſion, introduced by the King his Father. . 
2. He had almoſt aboliſned the general Aſſemblies, by not E Rr 3 
allowing any ſince his acceſſion to the throne. 3. He had WEE Nan, 
ſo ſupported and countenanced the Biſhops, that they had =_ 
the Clergy entirely in their power, whom they ruled with WL ann 
a very heavy hand. 4. He had gained a great number of _ BW 
the Miniſters by means of Benefices and eccleſiaſtical Of- = 

fices or Dignities, which were granted only to thoſe whoſe 3 

compliance he could depend upon. 5. He had ſo filled the . 
Council of Scotland, in whoſe hands the adminiſtration of WE coded 
affairs is lodged in the King's abſence, that there was ſcarce = 
a Privy-Counſellor but what was engaged to promote his WE vm 


deſigns. 6. There was in this Council ſeveral Biſhops, Clarendon. 


and the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews was veſted with the T. 1 5p. 6% 


Chancellorſhip, the prime office of the Kingdom (2). 74 105 
7. He had ſecured the Lords of Seſſion, that is, of the Col- 

lege of Juſtice (3), and in a word, all who had places de- 
pending upon the Court. 8. He had charged Laud Arch- 

biſhop of Canterbury, to hold continual correſpondence with 

the Biſhops and Council of Scotland, and take with them the 
neceſſary meaſures to accompliſh the deſign, It ſeemed 
therefore impoſſible, that the King ſhould meet with any 
oppoſition from a diſperſed people, without leaders, with- 


out ſupport, and deſtitute of the aſſiſtance of their Ma- 


With all theſe advantages, Charles undertook to finiſh | ; , 
what ftill remained to be done in Scotland, To that end, Dates . 
after a reviſal of the Liturgy tranſmitted to the late King, ſend the nw 
he ſent it back into Scotland, with orders to have it re- gi“ 
ceived in the Kirk. But upon the objection, that this Li- pur of. 


turgy being word for word the fame with that of the Ruſbworthe 


impoſing upon them the Liturgy of another Kingdom, he Annals. 
thought proper to make ſome alterations, and ordered, that Nalſon- 
inftead of the Engl; Verſion of the Pſalms, and of the * 
Epiftles and Goſpels, the Scotch tranſlation ſhould be inſert- _ 
ed in the Liturgy of Scotland. After that, he believed it ” 
could not be complained of, with the leaſt ſhadow of rea- Tz 
ſon, that he had a mind to impoſe the Engliſb Liturgy up- Ss | 
on the Kirk of Scotland, though there was no other diffe- = | 
rence between them, than what I have mentioned (4). 


(1) See p. 193, where Rapin calls them four. The Articles were, Kneeling at the Sacrament, Communicating the Sick, Private Baptiſm, Confirmation, 
Keeping ſome Feſtivals» Many Scotiſb Presbyterians, it ſeems, were ſo weak as to believe, that theſe were the five Articles condemned at the Synod of Dort. 


See the five Articles of Dort. p. 240+ 


(2) This Office had never been in the hands of a Churchman ſince the Reformation. He made likewiſe nine Biſhops Lords of Seſſion, cr Privy Counſel lors. 
\ 


Clarendon, Tom. 1. p. 67. Ruſhworth, Tom. 2. p. 386. 


(3) This Court was inſtituted by Fames V. (after the form of the ſupreme Sovereign Court or Parliament of Paris) who gave it great Privileges and Im- 
munities. The Lord Chancellor c'aimed a right to preſide in this as in all the King's Courts. But this was much diſputed by the Court of Seſſion, and there- 
Cre he ſeldom came there. This Court fits from the firſt of November, to the laſt of February, and from the firſt of June, to the laſt of Fuly. From hence 


lies no Appeal. lt conſiſts of fifteen Members. | 


(4) See a particular account of the differences between the two Liturgies in Ccllier's Eccl, Hiſt, Tom. 2. p. 768, 769q,L — King Charles, in his Decla- 
ration about the Sccr7fþ Liturgy, fays, „ That it was compoſed in ſubſtance not different from that of England, that the Roman Party might not upbraid the 
5 two Nations with any differences in their Liturgies, and yet in ſome few alterations d'ft:ri2g from it, that it might truly be reputed à Book of the Scots 


„ Church's own compuſing.”” Ruſbaverth, Tom. 2, p. 387. 


—— ——— — —— — — 
— 


during 


_ 


. ap le Scotland a book of Canons, for the government of the 
7. 
FF turgy, though it was not yet publiſhed; nor ſo much as 
3 3 known to the people. This was ſo groſs an error, that 
eins 


Cbsrenoen, it muſt be ſurpriſing, the King and his Miniſters could 
rr be guilty of it. T he pretence to introduce theſe new Ca- 


3 
1 


Book XIX. 
During the reviſal of the Liturgy, the King ſent into 


ſo: tte. Kirk, and theſe Canons enjoined a conformity to the Li- 
1.4 of Ld” 


nons, Was, that the Acts of the general Aſſemblies not 
being printed, but contained in many large manuſcript vo- 
jumes, remained unknown to the people. For this reaſon 
the King imagined, they would be obliged to him for his 
care in extracting the moſt material and principal things, 
in a little Book which might be in every one's hands. It 
ſ-ems ſometimes, that certain Princes imagine they have a 
ſovereign power, not only over the bodies, but alſo the un- 
derſtandings of their Subjects, to make them believe the 
greateſt abſurdities. We have here two remarkable inſtances, 
Charles undertakes to perſuade the people of Scotland, that 
he does not pretend to impoſe the Engliſb Liturgy upon 
them, though it is the very ſame, not only in ſubſtance, 
but word for word, becauſe the verſion of the Epiſtles 
and Goſpels is different. On the other hand, he would 
have them believe, that the book of Canons is only an 
abſtract of the Acts of their general Aſſemblies, though the 
conttary be evident. From the beginning of the Relor ma- 
tion, to the Glaſgow Aſſembly in 1610, that is, during 
the ſpare of fifty years, the general Aſſemblies had always 
condemned and rejected Epiſcopacy, and all their Acts, 
without exception, ſuppoſed the Presbyterian Government. 
The book of Canons, on the contrary, ſuppoſed, in every 


article, the eccleſiaſtical Hierarchy, and epiſcopal Govern- 
ment. How then was it poſlible to perſuade the Scots, 
that this book of Canons was an abſtract of the Acts of 
their general rm This was impoling upon them 
in a ſtrange manner (1). 1 To 8 
4d after- The Liturgy being ready, the King ſent it into Scot- 
ward the Jand, and appointed it to be read in all the Churches of 
5 5 6 Edinburgh on Eafter-day this year 1637. But upon 2 
Kuſlworth, ther conſideration, this order was revoked. The King 
ET ? 357* was told, it might be dangerous to ſurprize the People with 
B > i 6, the reading of the Liturgy before they were prepared. That 
&c, it was more proper to defer it ſome months, in order to 
ary ſee whether, in that interval, the Male-contents would at- 

p · o 


before they had time to take juſt meaſures, and the ill-ſuc- 
ceſs of their attempt would only ſerve to promote the 
Tie Liwey King's deſign. This reaſon appeared fo plauſible, that the 
my OY King ordered the reading of the Liturgy to be deferred till 


chase Sunday the 23d of Fly the ſame year. During thus whole 


WT Edinburgh, interval, there was no unuſual motion in Edinburgh, nor 


the leaſt appearance that the King's orders would meet with 
oppoſition (2). To be {till more ſecure, the Council cauied 
it to be publiſhed eight days before, in all the Churches of 
the City, that the Liturgy would be read the Sunday fol- 
lowing. No perſon ſtirred the whole week, and all was 
fo quiet in the City, that the Council doubted not of ſuc- 
ceſs. | PR 
Tinultat Nevertheleſs, the next Sunday the Lord- Chancellor, 
mera moſt of the Lords of the Council, ſome Biſhops, the Lords 
7.1. 5. 5 of Seſſion, or Judges of the Realm, and the Magiſtrates 
Ruſhworth, of Einburgb, repairing to St. Giles's Church, the Cathe- 


3 dral of the City, when the Dean opened the Book to read 


T. I. b. 6, the Liturgy, the meaner ſort of People, with clapping of 


&, hands, execrations and outcries, raiſed ſo hideous a noiſe, 


Salmon,e, that it was not poſſible to hear a word. W hereupon the 
Githry, Biſhop of Edinburgh, who was to preach, ſtepping into 
the pulpit, with thoughts to appeaſe the people, was re- 
ceived with the ſame clamours and imprecations, and if a 
ftool, thrown at his head, had not been diverted by the 
hand of one preſent, would have been in danger of being 
killed, The Lord-Chancellor and Judges found no more 
reverence. At laſt, the Provoſt and Bailifts of the City 
came from their places, and with much difficulty thruſt out 
of the Church the inraged populace, and ſhutting the 
doors, the Dean read the Liturgy, though continually in- 
terrupted by the noiſe without, and the Stones thrown in 
at the windows, There were the ſame tumults in all the 
reſt of the Churches of Edinburgh, and yet no one was 
Killed or wounded. Only the Biſhop of Edinburgh ran 
ſome risk both in the Church and in retiring to his lodging. 
This firſt tumult was raiſed only by the rabble, no perſon 
of condition or name appearing in it. The Magiſtrates of 
Edinburgh openly diſavowed theſe diſorders, and promiſed 
the Council to uſe their endeavours to diſcover and puniſh the 


of unconcernedneſs as it war before ; 
(3) The fame as the Term in England. 


the Proclamation in Ruſbeuort b, Tom, II. p- 401. 


tempt to oppoſe it. In that caſe, they might be oppreſſed 
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authors and abettors. They offered likewiſe to take order 1638. 
for the ſecurity of the Miniſters who ſhould be appointed to * 10 
read the Liturgy another time, and writ to the Archbiſhop T. Il. p. pe . 
of Canterbury to clear themſelves, deſiring him to repre- 

ſent their innocence to the King. | 

Harveſt approaching, many people left Zdinburgh, and Preparotimns 
went into the Country, Mean while, the Magiſtrates of pre ogg 
the City prayed the Council that the Liturgy niight not be Id. p. 48. 
read, becauſe they had obſerved the people were not yet 
diſpoſed to teceive it. But in October, after harveſt, ſo 
great a concourſe of people flocked to Edinburgh, that it . 
was eaſy to ſee a freſh tumult was preparing. Wherefore 7 C7i”'s 
the Council publiſhed three Proclamations. The firſt, to . 
order all Strangers to depart the City within twenty four 7. 
hours. A ſecond, for removing the Seſſion (3) from Edin- 8 ” 
burgh to Dundee (4). A third, for calling in and burning 402. 3 
a ſcditious book, intitled. A Diſpute againſt the Englith 
Popiſb Ceremonies, obtruded upon the Kirk of Scotland. The 
firtt and laſt were not much regarded. 

On the morrow, the 18th of O#:ber, the people came 4 fend 
together in a tumultuous manner in the ſtreets of Edin- e ar 
burgh, and ſeeing the Biſhop of Gallavay as he was going 1 
to the Council, a great multitude followed him all the way N. In. 
with continual curſings, but however did him no hurt. T. I. p. 17, 
They even beſet the Council-houſe, demanding the Bi- 5 
ſhop's perſon, though it was in their power to have ſeized, Clarendons 
nay, to have killed him whilſt he was in the ſtreet. The 
Council finding themſelves thus beſer, ſent to the Magiſtrates 
to come to their relief; whoanſwered, they were themſelves 
ſurrounded in their Town houſe by their own Citizens, who 
threatened to tear them in pieces, if they did not immediate- 
ly ſign a Paper, which for fear of their lives they were forced 


OZ. 


to do. The paper contained theſe three things: Firſt, That Ruſhworth, 


the Magiſtrates\ſhould join with the people in petitioning Hog PN 


againſt the Liturgy : Secondly, That by their authority Nation, 


they thould preſently reſtore to their pulpits Ramſey and T. J. p. 17» 
Rellock, two [ſilenced] Miniſters, very much beloved by | 
the people: Thirdly, That they ſhould reſtore to his place 
one Henderſon a ſilenced Reader. Upon this the Earls of 
Traquaire and Migton, the firſt of whom was Lord-Trea- 
ſurer, came to the Town houſe to adviſe with the Magi(- 
trates, what was beſt to be done for the ſafety of the Bi- 
ſhop of Galloway, who was ſtill beſet. After this conſul- 
tation, the two Earls returning to the Council were in- 
ſulted by the populace. The Earl of Traquaire was thrown 
down, his hat, cloak, and White-Staff taken from him, 
the people crying out, God defend all theſe who will de- 

fend God's cauſe, and God confound the ſervice-book and all 
the maintainers of it. Preſently after the Provoſt came to 
the Council, and declared, that though he had uſed his ut- 
moſt endeavours, it was not poſſible to appeaſe the people; 

At laſt, the Lords of the Council applied themſelves to ſome 
of the [Nobility and] Gentry and others who were now 
aſſembled to ſign the Petition againſt the Service-book. 

Theſe men had more credit with the populace than the 
Magiſtrates, and prevailed with them at length to retire. 

This ſecond tumult, wherein no perſon was killed or 

"wounded no more than the firſt, ſeemed however to be 
more important and dangerous, becauſe in the firſt, none 
but the rabble were concerned, whereas in this it plainly 
appeared,the mutineers were countenanced by ſeveral Lords 
and Gentlemen, as well as by the better ſort of Citizens; 

The tumult being appeaſed, a Proclamation was publiſh- rhef p;.. 

ed forbidding any meetings in the ſtreets or elſewhere ; a mn c 
Proclamation of no uſe, at a time when the Council could 0 2575. 
not be ignorant how much their authority was contemned Nu 
by thoſe whom they would have inſpired with fear. Ac- TI. "ogy 
cordingly, ſo far were the Male-contents from being terri- 4k. 
fied, that they ſent their Commiſſioners to the board, to 
require that the ſilenced Miniſters might be reſtored to 
them, and that they might have aſlurance for the punctual 
performance of what had been lately promiſed them by the 
Magiſtrates. The Council could eaſily fee by this conduct, 
that the Male-contents had no deſign to ſtop here. And in- 

deed, ſhortly after, the Lord-Chancellor received two Peti- 

tions, one in the name of all the men, women, children, 


and ſervants of Edinburgh againſt the Liturgy : The other 


from the noblemen, gentry, [miniſters] and burgeſſes of 

the ſame City, againſt the Liturgy and Book of Canons. 

The firſt alledged, That they had a long time wink- 25. Himel, 
ed at ſome alterations, being put in hope that no farther — —— 
innovations ſhould follow. But now ſeeing that they “ 
were like to be conſtrained to embrace another Servicey ayaing che 
e not approved by Church and Kingdom, and which had 2 


: ; icated to the Sci Clergy, nor FE 
(1) The Lord Clarendon juſtly obſerves, - as ſomething ſtrange, That neither theſe Canons, nor the Liturgy, were communicated N r. Ii. p. 405. 
paſſed their approbation. They Sn compiled by ſome Scutrfp Biſhops, and tranſmitted from — to Archbiſhop Laud, Juxen, Biſhop of London, and Wren 
of Norwich, who reviſed, and put the finiſhing hand to them. Clarendon, Tom. I. p. 83, 85, $6. | + | 
(2) Nor (fays the Lord 2 ) was any thing done for the better adjuſting things in the time of this ſuſpenſion, but, every thing left in the ſame ſtate 


; not ſo much as the Council's, being better informed of it; as if they had been ſure all Men woald have ſubmitted to it ſor 
Conſcience-lake. He fays, the Earl of Tragudire adviſed this delay. Vol. I. p. 87. 


(4) The Council and Seflion were removed for the preſent to Linlithgow, and after much vexation to Pundes, But the Council {at often at Dalkeith, See 


Gees & neither 


——— — ——c———— 
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neither been agitated nor received either by general Aſ- 
ſembly or Parliament; they therefore deſired that they 
might have the happineſs of enjoying their Religion, as 
it had been reformed in that land, and authorized by 
his Majeſty. 

In the ſecond, the Petitioners complained, ** That 
whereas they were attending a gracious anſwer to their 
former ſupplications againſt the Service-Book, they 
were ſutprized and charged by publick proclamation, to 
depart out of the Town within twenty-four hours there- 
after under pain of rebellion ; by whick their fears of a 
more ſevere and ſtrict courſe of proceeding were aug- 
mented, Wherefore they were conſtrained to remon- 
ſtrate, that in the book of Common-Prayer, drawn up 
and ſet forth by the Archbiſhops and Biſhops, were ſown 
the ſeeds of divers ſuperſtitions, idolatry, and falſe-doc- 
trine, contrary to the Religion eſtabliſhed in the Realm 
by divers Acts of Parliament. That in the Book of 
Canons, Sc. it was ordained, That wheoſrever ſhall af- 
firm, that the form of worſhip inſerted in the book of Com- 


jnon-Prayer, and adminiſtration of the Sacraments, doth 


contain any thing repugnant to the Scriptures, or are cor- 
rupt, ſuperſtitions, or unlawful in the ſervice and worſhip 
of God, fhall be excommunicated, and not be reſtored, but 


Ly the Biſhop of the place or Archbiſhop of the Province. 


"That befides it is ordained, that where in any of the Ca- 
nons there is no penalty expreſsly ſet dawn, the puniſhment 
hall be arbitrary, as the Biſhop ſhall think fitigſt. All 
which Canons were never ſeen or allowed in any general 
Aſſembly, but were impoſed contrary to order of law 
appointed in the Realm for eſtabliſhing conſtitutions ec- 
cleſiaſtical. Laſtly, that the Biſhops had not only begun 
to urge the acceptance of thoſe things, by injunctions 
given in provincial Aſſemblies, but alſo by open Procla- 
mation and charge of Horning (1). Wherefore the Pe- 
titioners craved, that this matter might be put to the 
trial, and the Prelates be taken order with according 
to the Laws of the Realm, and not ſuffered to fit any 
more as Judges until the cauſe were tried and decided 
according to ſuſtice,” | | 

The King thought not fit to anſwer theſe Petitions, be- 


Laab ing on the contrary determined to puniſh ſeverely the au- 
thors of the Jate tumults. However he commanded the 


meaning, Privy-Council to publiſh a Proclamation on this occaſion, 


Ruſhworth, 
II. . 408. 


ſuppoſing, though without any foundation, it would be 


Nalin, capable of ſatisfying the people. After mention in the Pro- 
T. J. p. 16. clamation of the Lords Petition, &c, it was ſaid, His 
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true Religion was that of the Church of England. That 


Majeity in a juſt reſentment of that foul indignity, [the 
late inſurrections at Edinburgh,]hath been moved to de- 
lay the ſignification of his Majeſty's gracious intentions, 


in giving to his Subjects ſuch ſatisfactory anſwers to their 


petitions, as in equity might be expected from fo juſt 
and religious a Prince: But yet his Majeſty being un- 
willing that his loyal and faithful Subjects ſhould be poſ- 
ſeſſed with groundleſs and unneceſſary doubts and fears, 
his Majeſty is pleaſed out of his goodneſs to declare, 
That as he abhorreth all ſuperſtition of Popery, ſo he 
will be moſt careful, that nothing be allowed within his 
Majeſty's Dominions, but that which ſhall tend to the 


advancement of true Religion, as it is at preſent profeſ- 


ſed within his moſt antient Kingdom of Scotland; and 
that nothing is or was intended to be done therein, againft 


the laudable Laws of this his Majeſty's native Kingdom.” 


It muſt be obſerved, that according to the King, the 


by the Religion at preſent poſ/eſſed, he meant only that 


which contained the Hierarchy and Epiſcopacy ; and by 


the Laws of the Kingdom, he underſtood thoſe that were 
enacted after the King his Father's acceſſion to the Crown 
of England, and of which I have ſpoken above. It is at 
leaſt certain the Male-contents gave this ſenſe to his gene- 
ral expreſſions, from whence they inferred, he was very far 


from defiſting from what he had undertaken, and ſtill far- 


ther from pardoning the late diſorders at Edinburgh, Where- 
fore, they reſolved, to take meaſures, not only to ſecure 


(7) That is, Excommunicating and Out-lawing. | | | 

(2) There were, on June 14, this year, extremely ſevere Proceedings in the Star-Chamber againſt ſome perſons, which ſerved very much to incenſe the 
whole Nation againſt that mercileſs Court. 1. William Prynn, for writing, in his Confinement in the Tower, Books called the Quench-Coal, News from 
Ipſwich, The unbiſbefping of Timothy and Titus. 2. Fobn Baſtavick, M. D. (born at Writtle in Ehex, brought up at Emanuel College, and Padua, and 
who profeſſed Phylick at Colchefter,) for a Book called, Flagellum Pontificis & Epiſcoporum Latialium, and another againſt the High-Commiſlion, entitled, 
his Litany. Henry Burton, B. D. Rector of St. Matthew's in F. riday-ſtreet, and formerly Cloſet-keeper to the King, for a Sermon preached on November 5. 


in all which Books were contained ſevere invectives againſt the Biſhops. 


Vol II. 
themſelves from the King's reſentment, but alſo to cauſe all rho 
the innovations complained of to be aboliſhed (2). 995 
Some time after, the Council having removed the Seſ- 47, , 
ſion to Sterling, the King ſent them another Proclamation, clamatiin. 


with orders to have it publickly read in the principal #9: 


Towns of the Kingdom. The Proclamation was to this 
effect: 


% 


0 W find our Royal authority much injured [by 1638 
ſome late petitions and declarations given in to Nihat, 
our Council againſt the Book of Common-Prayer, and Anna, 
Canons of the Church, ] both in the matter and in the » "ay 
carriage thereof; whereby we conceive thoſe of our N 
“ Nobility, Gentry, and others, who kept and affifted ©" ** 
e theſe meetings, for contriving and forming the ſaid Peti- 
tions, to deſerve and be liable to our high cenſure, both 
in their perſons and fortunes ; yet becauſe we believe, 
that what they have done herein is out of a prepoſter- 
ous zeal, we are graciouſly pleaſed to diſpenſe therewith, 
and with what may be their fault or error therein, to 
all ſuch as, upon ſignification or declaration of our plea- 
ſure, ſhall retire themſelves as becometh good and du- 
<< tiful Subjects: To which purpoſe our will and pleaſure 
is, that you diſcharge all ſuch convocations and meetings 
< in time coming, under the pain of "Treaſon. And alſo 
that you command, charge, and inhibit all our Lieges 
and Subjects, that none of them preſume, nor take in 
„ hand, to reſort nor repair to our burgh of Sterling, nor 
«© to no other burgh where our Council and Seſſion ſits, 
till firſt they declare their cauſe of coming to our 
“Council, and procure their warrant to that effect. 
And as concerning any petitions that ſhall hereafter be 


„ given us, upon this or any other ſubject, we are likewiſe 


“e pleaſed to declare, we will not ſhut our ears therefrom, 
<« ſo that neither the form nor matter be prejudicial to our 
Regal authority.” | 

This proclamation was not capable of ſatisfying the Bunt -- 
male-contents. Firſt, there was not a word concerning the“ T- 
ſubje& of their Petition, and by that they could perceive, 
the King had no deſign to ſuppreſs the Liturgy and Canons. 
Secondly, the King repreſented as a great condeſcenfion, 
the Pardon he was pleaſed to grant for their fault in pre- 
ſenting a Petition without his leave. This ſhewed them, 
that, according to the King's intention, obedience was their 
only courſe for the ſuture. "Thirdly, the King clearly in- 


timated to them, he would receive no more Petitions, fince 


he declared, he would reject ſuch as ſhould by the matter 

or form be prejudicial to his authority. Was not this ſay- 

ing, he would reject all? In ſhort, they ſaw plainly, the 
King, in forbidding all meetings, ſought only to diſunite 

and hinder them from concerting meaſures to obtain their 

deſires. I own, I don't ſee how the King could flatter 
himſelf that ſuch a proclamation ſhould produce the effect 

he expected, and the rather, as there were not in Scot- 

land forces ſufficient to ſupport his authority. The Male- 
contents were. not ſo ſtupid as to be ignorant of the King's _ 
deſign. So, on the morrow, the Earls of Hume and Free- 
Lindſey, accompanied with a great croud of Nobles and 7... 
People, came and publickly read in Sterling a proteſtation Feb. 19. 
againſt the proclamation, the preſence and authority of the Whitcloc, 
Council not being capable of hindering it. The ſame pro- ® *7* 
teſtation was publickly read at L:thgaw and Edinburgh, 
immediately after the proclamation had been publiſhed 

there. | | | | 

* preſented' a Supplication on the 23d of September, and = 0 0 
another upon the 18th of October; as alſo a Remon- Nalſon, 
c ſtrance December the 19th, againſt the Service-Book, T. J. p. 18. 
<& and the Canons, as well as againſt the Archbiſhops and 

the Biſhops, as their Parties, having the ſame day pre- 


© ſented a Declinator againſt them, to prevent their being 


© Judges in their own cauſe. But the Council having re- 

< fuſed to admit of this Declinator, they found themſelves 

<< obliged to make the following proteſtation. 
1. That they might have immediate recourſe to the 


For this they were all three fined 5000 J. a piece. Prynn condemned to loſe the reſt 


of his Ears, and to be ſtigmatized on both Cheeks with the Letters, S. L. for a Seditious Libeller; and the other two to loſe only their Ears ; and all to be 
impriſoned for Life, Prynn in Caernar von, Baſlwick in Launceſton, and Burton in Lancaſter Caſtle. From whence they were afterwards removed, Prynn to 
Maontirgueil Caſtle in Ferſey, Baſtwick to the Scilly Iſlands, and Burton to Guernſey. The Lord Clarendon obſerves, that as theſe three Men were of the 
three Profeflions Which had the moſt influence upon the People, though they had formerly been looked upon under characters of reproach, yet when they 
were expoſed on Scaffolds, as common and ſignal Rogues, to have their Ears cut off, and Faces branded with hot Irons, Men began no more to conſider 
their Manners, but the Men; and each Profeſſion, with anger and indignation enough, thought their Education, and Degrees, and Quality, would have 
ſecured them from ſuch infamous Judgments, and treaſured up wrath for the time to come. Vol. I. p. 73.— gut this was not all: For Fobn Lilburg, for 
writing in Prynn's behalf, to whom he had been Clerk, was condemned to be whipped from the Fleet Priſon, to We/tminfter- Hall, and to ſtand in the Pillory- 
He is ſaid to receive five hundred Stripes with a treble cord, — Alſo Williams Biſhop of Lincoln, upon a charge of diſloyal words againſt the King, and for 
ſuborning witneſſes, was fined 10, o00 J. committed to the Tower, and ſuſpended ab officio & beneficio. And Lambert Oftaldeflon, Maſter of H e/Iminſter-School, 
for ſome Letters of his to that Biſhop, which were ſuppoſed to reflect on Archbiſhop Laud, was fined 5000 J. to the King, and 5000 1. for damages to the 


Archbiſhop, and to ſtanè in the Pillory in Dean's-Turd, but he 
Vol. I. Fuller, Collier. Ruſbævortb. 


made his eſcape» Biſhop William was allo fined $900 d, upon this account:  State-Triats, 


“King, 


of the Male 


In this proteſtation the male-contents ſaid, ** They had Ruſhworth, 
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9 © before, and eſpecially at this time, the danger of the true 1638. 

16 4 to proſecute the ſame before the ordinary competent Reformed Religion, of the King's honour, and of the þ 
« Tudges. | ** publick peace of the Kingdom, by the manifold innova- 1 

& 2, That the Archbiſhops and Biſhops could not be “ tions and evils generally contained, and particularly 1 

| «& reputed or eſteemed lawful Judges, till they had purged “ mentioned in our late ſupplications, complaints, and f 

« themſelves of ſuch crimes as were laid to their charge. proteſtations, do hereby profeſs, and before God, his | 

„ z. That no proclamation, nor any act of Council, “ angels, and the world, ſolemnly declare, that with our i 

ce paſt in preſence of the Archbiſhops and Biſhops, could ** whole hearts we agree and reſolve all the days of our i 

« any ways be prejudicial to the Supplicants. life conſtantly to adhere unto, and to defend the fore- : 

« 4, That neither they, nor any that had joined, or ** faid true Religion, and forbearing the practice of all | 

ce ſhould join with them againſt innovations, ſhould incur ** novations, already introduced in the matters of the ö 

« any danger in life, lands, or any political or eccleſiaſti- ** worſhip of God, or approbation of the corruptions of 4 

de cal pains, for not obſerving ſuch acts, books, canons, ** the publick government of the Kirk, or civil places and 4 
« rites, judicatures, proclamation, introduced without or ** power of Kirkmen, till they be tried and allowed in Þ 
« againſt the acts of general-Aſſemblies, or acts of Parlia- ** free Aſſemblies, and in Parliaments, to labour by all | 

% ment, and the ſtatutes of the Kingdom. means lawful to recover the purity and liberty of the 

« 5, That if any inconveniences ſhould fall out there- ** Goſpel, as it was eſtabliſhed and profeſſed before the a 

<« upon, they could not be imputed to them, ſince the ** foreſaid novations: And becauſe after due examination | 

4 Council refuſed to hear their juſt remonſtrances. ** we plainly perceive, and undoubtedly believe, that the | 

« 6, That their requeſts tended to no other end, but to ** innovations and evils contained in our ſupplications, com- i 

ce the preſervation of the true reformed Religion, and the ** plaints and proteſtations, have no warrant of the word $ 

c Jaws and liberties of his Majeſty's Kingdom. © of God, are contrary to the articles of the aforeſaid | 

Ne Malt: Hitherto the King and the Council of Scotland had flat- 3 confeſſions, to the intention and meaning of the bleſſed | 


' cnet: ere tered themſelves that the male-contents might be curbed 


Tables to 


manage tbeir 


nant. ; 


had ſigned in 1580 and 1581. 


by acts of authority. But this proteſtation plainly ſhewed 


this preſent year 1638, by order of the General Table, 
and offered to all ſorts of perſons to ſign. Hitherto, there 
was nothing that could give the King juſt cauſe of com- 
plaint, at leaſt, as to the matter, ſince it was the ſame Con- 
feſſion that the King his Father, and the whole Kingdom 
It is true, as to the form, 
he could juſtly complain, that his approbation had not been 
demanded. But the Tables were not ſatisfied with the bare 
Confeſſion of Faith, they added alſo an obligation, whereby 


the ſubſcribers bound themſelves by oath, to maintain Re- 


ligion as it was in 1580, and to reject all the innovations 
introduced ſince into the Church. This was directly con- 
trary to the King's deſigns. Part of the Oath which, be- 
ing annexed to the Confeſſion of Faith, was called the 
Covenant, that is, contract, agreement, or league among 
the ſubſcribers, was as follows : | | | 


Reformers of Religion in this land, to the above-written 
Acts of Parliament, and do ſenſibly tend to the re eſta- 


publication of the Covenant, the number, not the quality 
of adherents, was to be conſidered, and then the Royaliſts 
were not above one ina thouſand ; ſo that the King, Coun- 
cil, Judges, and Biſhops, were on a ſudden without au- 


thority and power. To urge the Laws was in vain: the 


Covenant was the ſole Law, the people would follow with 


reſpect to Religion, as being bound by a ſolemn oath. 


Thus, the King's authority being no longer regarded, and 
his promiſes miſtruſted by the People, as tending, in their 
opinion, only to deceive them, it is not ſtrange, that the 
King's after-endeavours to extinguiſh the flame ſhould prove 
fruitleſs. I have dwelt the longer upon the riſe of the Scotch 
troubles, becauſe it ſeemed to me abſolutely neceſſary to 
the underſtanding of what paſſed afterwards in England. 
For the ſame reaſon, I am alſo obliged to ſpeak of the 
effects produced by the Covenant in Scotland; but I ſhall 
endeavour to be as brief as poſſible. 


——— — 
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ein., they were too powerful to be compelled to obedience, by ** bliſhing of the Popiſh Religion and tyranny, and to the | 
orders of the Council, or by Proclamations, They were ** ſubverſion and ruin of the true Reformed Religion, and f 
perſuaded, the King ſought only to ſurprize them, and in- of our liberties, laws and eſtates; we alſo declare, that | 
tended not to deſiſt from his undertaking. On the other “ the aforeſaid confeſſions are to be interpreted, and ought 4 
hand, they had conceived an extreme averſion to the Bi- © to be underſtood of the foreſaid novations and evils, no | f 
ſhops, looking upon them as the authors of the Evils, the “ leſs than if every one of them had been expreſſed in the | 
Church laboured under. The more they ſaw the King was © foreſaid confeſſions; and that we are obliged to deteſt | 
againſt their aſſembling themſelves to conſult in common FR and abhor them, amongſt other particular heads of Pa- | 
about their affairs, the more they perceived the neceſſity of ** piſtry abjured therein: and therefore from the know- | 
their union, without which they would be infallibly op- ** ledge and conſcience of our duty to God, to our King | 
Fuba, Preſſed one after another. So, before they could know the ** and Country, without any worldly reſpect or induce- | 
T. I. p.20: effect of their proteſtation upon the King, as they ex- ment, ſo far as human infirmity will ſuffer, wiſhing a 4 
Ruſhworth, pected no good from the Court, they erected at Edinburgh, further meaſure of the grace of God for this effect, we 1 
. . 73% which was at their devotion, ſeveral Tables (as they called ** promiſe and ſwear by the great name of the Lord our f 
them) to manage their affairs. There were four principal © God, to continue in the profeſſion and obedience of the [ 
ones: The firſt of the Lords; the ſecond of the Gentry ; ** foreſaid Religion; that we ſhall defend the ſame, and 4 
the third of the Burroughs; and the fourth of the Mini- “ refiſt all theſe contrary errors and corruptions, according ö 
fters. [And the Gentry had many ſubordinate Tables, ac- to our vocation, and to the utmoſt of that power that Þ 
cording to their ſeveral Shires.] Theſe Tables conſulted “ God hath put into our hands all the days of our life. | 
of what they thought fit to be propoſed at the General And in like manner, with the ſame heart we declare be- | 
Table, conſiſting of Commiſſioners choſen from the other fore God and men, that we have no intention or deſire 
four Tables. Never was Sovereign more punctually obey- to attempt any thing that may turn to the diſhonour of 
ed than this General Table, by all who diſapproved the in- *© God, or the diminution of the King's greatneſs and 
novations introduced into the Church for thirty or forty ** authority; but on the contrary, we promiſe and ſwear, 
years paſt, that is, by almoſt the whole Kingdom. that we ſhall to the utmoſt of our power, with our 
hey ſab- The firſt thing that proceeded from theſe Tables was the ** means and lives, ſtand to the defence of our dread Sove- 
ſcribe te famous Covenant, or general Band taken by the Scots, for “ reign the King's Majeſty, his perſon and authority in the 
282 maintenance of their Religion from all innovations. For defence and preſervation of the foreſaid true Religion, 
T. Il. p.734. the better underſtanding what this Covenant was, it muſt * Liberties and Laws of the Kingdom; as alſo to the 
Nalſon, be obſerved, that in 15 80, whilſt the Duke of Lenox and „ mutual defence and aſſiſtance, every one of us of an- 
HH ** Earl of Arran, the King's favorites, were ſuſpected of ill de- other, in the ſame cauſe of maintaining the true Re- 
p- 626, ſigns againſt the Proteſtant Religion, the general Aſſembly ** ligion, and his Majeſty's authority, with our beſt coun- 
| thought it neceſſary to draw up a Confeſſion of Faith, and © ſels, our bodies, means, and whole power, againſt all 
cauſed it to be ſubſcribed by all the Subjects, and by the ** ſorts of perſons whatſoever, Sc.“ 5 5 
King himſelf, to whom they preſented a very humble Pe- This Covenant, like an alarm-bell, brought all the 
tition on that occaſion. As James could not reject this Scots together that were diſſatisfied with the Government, 
requeſt, without confirming the People's ſuſpicions, which that is, almoſt the whole nation. It was ſubſcribed by the 
might have been of dangerous conſequence, ſubſcribed the great men and the people, except the Privy-Counſellors, 
Confeſſion of Faith himſelf, and ordered it to be ſubſcribed the Judges, the Biſhops, and ſuch Miniſters as were dig- 
by perſons of all ranks. This was done in the years 1580 nitaries in the Church. "Theſe were, a little before it, 
and 1581, and the ſubſcriptions were renewed in 1590, veſted with all the authority both in Church and State, 
with an additional clauſe, whereby the ſubſcribers engaged the King verily believing, that to have thoſe for him, who | 
| to maintain the true Religion and the King's Perſon. were in the publick places and offices, was juſſicient to awe 1 
 Fxplicatim It was this Confeſſion of Faith of 1 580 that was revived the people. But when the breach was once made, by the | 
of the Cove · 


Though the ſtandard of Rebellion was, as it were, erect- Tie Ki- 

ſing with our mouths, that the preſent and ſuc- ed in Scotland, and the King did not well ſee how he 3 2 

ceeding generations in this land are bound to keep the ſhould free himſelf from theſe difficulties, he could not yet 2% :- 

<< foreſaid national oath and ſubſcription inviolable: We deſiſt from his project. He ſtill hoped the gathering ſtorm Scotland, 
*© Noblemen, Barons, Gentlemen, Burgefles, Miniſters might, by ſome artifice, be diſpelled. So prepoſſeſſed was 

“ and Commons under ſubſcribing, conſidering divers times he in favour of the royal authority, that, though he ſaw 


it 


the Covenant, ( 
Ruſhworth, cc 
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Oath added to ©* FE being convinced in our minds, and conſeſ- 
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1638. it little regarded, he imagined, his declaration and procla- „ regulation of the Diſcipline was more conſidered, than 6 
mations, worded, for the moſt part, in ambiguous terms, * the reformation of the Doctrine. Presby ter ian Govern. "23% 
would be ſufficient to reduce the Scots to their duty. But * ment had been eſtabliſhed in the Church of Scotland by 
he did not conſider, that before the breach, the People were the authority of general Aſſemblies only, who were not 
in a manner obliged to ſhut their eyes, and ſeem not to ſee - Sovereigns, and whoſe decrees were of no force, till 
what they ſaw : but that, when the breach was once made, ** approved and confirmed by Parliament. From 1561 
the Male-contents were too wiſe to be taken in his ſnares, “ to 1592, the Parliament never approved of it, and if 
and too bold or inſolent to refrain from publiſhing the ar- ** the Parliament, held that year, had their reaſons to 
tifices that were intended to amuſe them. The King de- © confirm it, the following Parliaments had ſtronger to 
ceived himſelf alſo in another thing. As the Scots perpe- „ aboliſh it, and reſtore Epiſcopal Government. Herein 
tually pleaded their Laws, he thought to ſilence them, by “ nothing was done contrary to law or cuſtom, ſince no 
alledging on his fide, the Laws enacted within forty years, ** man could be ignorant that the Parliament, which re- 
not conſidering that theſe ſame Laws wete the principal ““ preſents the whole nation, has power to annul and repeal 
cauſe of their complaints, and what they deſired to be an- all former Acts. The Male-contents could not queſtion 
nulled. So, in producing theſe Acts of Parliament, whereby ** this maxim, without groſsly contradicting themſelves, 
the innovations had been approved, he only confirmed their “ ſince their Presbyterian Government could be founded 
belief, that he deſigned to ſupport them, and conſequently, only on the Act of Parliament made in 1592, whereby 
it was neceſſary to uſe ſome violent means to make him ** were repealed all the antient Laws in favour of Epiſco- 
deſiſt. The King had for him the Laws in force, ſince “ pacy, How then was it poſiible to ſhew, that the Par- 
they were never repealed ; and the People believed, they ** liament of 1592 had power to aboliſh Epiſcopacy, and 
might rightſully cauſe to be aboliſhed thoſe Laws, impoſed ** that of 1612 no right to aboliſh Presbyterian Govern- 
on them by corruption, artifice, and violence, complaining, * ment? As to the general Aſſemblies, to which was 
that theſe new Laws were enacted in violation of the old, ** aſcribed an abſolute power in matters of Religion, this 
Thus, both ſides complained of the breach of the Laws. power was either natural or acquired. If natural, whence 
The Male. The Male-contents ſaid, ** James and Charles had eſta- “ was it, that before the Reformation, ſuch Atiemblies, 
28 & hliſhed Epiſcopal Government in the. Kirk, contrary to ** conſiſting of Presbyters only, without Biſhops, were 


Annals, 


e falſe pretence that their privileges were violated, were 
p. 630, &c. ab 


cc 


cauſe of complaint againſt himſelf, or the King his Father. 


Annes. „ her conſent, who ought to have been conſulted in ſuch never heard of? If it was an acquired power, they muſt 
b. £60, Sc. © an affair, which concerned Religion alone, and _ be have received it from the Nation, that is, from the 
many | © decided only by the general Aſſembly. But inſtead of King and Parliament, Conſequently they were ſubject 
be E follow ing the ſettled rules of the Kirk, the Biſhops were c to the Parliament, and their Acts could not be valid but as 
ce firſt introduced into the eee e then, by 3 Fo e by the Ge pat Ki they had received the 
ce if if} | < | 
T. — ̃ , ̃²— Ie $07 WORnRT | Hes 
& new offices, and new juriſdictions in the Kirk, without * though ſuch an Act ſhould be produced, that would not 
the conſent of the Kirk herſelf, repreſented by the „„ ſufficient, unleſs it was ſhewn withal to be irrepeal- 
3 neral e Gag _ by five a oy 3 — | 5 able; ng it BORE * — ee e 1 
ay-abbots, who were allowed a ſeat in Pailia- upon the Parliament, and conſequen eir Acts ha 
cc Sem To xe. this deſign, ſeveral other artifices not the force they pretended "hg give than, unleſs ap- 
< were uſed, as bribing the Glaſgow Aſſembly, aboliſhing he: ex: by the Parliament, and the approbation unrepeal- 
„general Aſlemblies, erecting a High-Comrifhon, incon- ed. Theſe general Aſſemblies were firſt inſtituted at 
c ſiſtent with the liberties of the Kingdom. In a word, * the Reformation, for the direction of affairs, and the 
© the King had exerciſed, and {till did exerciſe a power “ eaſe of the King and Parliament, in the examination 
<« repugnant to the privileges of the Subjects, in impoſing ** of what was to be changed or altered with reſpe& to 
cc upon them a Liturgy and Canons, deteſted by almoſt the © Religion, But it was too true, they had uſurped by 
c whole nation, without asking the conſent of Kirk or © degrees an authority very prejudicial to the Crown, and 
ahve gen By this gg ig =; - leſs ee _ | 5 8 0 e 2 to rhe Liturgy mentioned 
t 7 t of the Kirk was entirely al- y the Male-contents in ſo contemptuous a manne . 
85 tered, hoe dee e tha People's advice, but inf ef if it was intended to be Narren on 1 1 
<< their will, as plainly appeared by the great number of ** the People gradually to Popery, he had but one thing to 
e ſubſcribers to the Covenant, and the few that refuſed ** plead in its favour, namely, that it was compoſed by 
<« to ſign it. They thought themſelves therefore autbo- Biſhops, who ſuffered martyrdom for the Proteſtant Re- 
_ el by virtue of their privileges, to demand the re- „ ligion, and thereſore it was very impertinent to ſay, ſuch 
wy Roration of Religion in its purity, ſuch as it was in 1580, „ perſons had a mind to reſtore Popery, when they were 
de and the abolition of all innovations. If the King com- * manifeſtly uſing their utmoſt endeavours to purge the 
„ plained that this covenant was made without his parti- * publick worſhip of every thing tending that way. If the 
* Goation and conſent, he ought to blame none but him- King his Father and himſelf had defired to introduce the 
“ ſelf, fince he had reduced them to this neceſſity, by re- * Liturgy into the Church of Scotland, it was becauſe they 
r fuſing to hearken to their moſt e This 5 3 it conducive to the edification of the Faithful, 
Covenant ſeemed contrary to Law, only becauſe it was ** and to the baniſhing of the indecency with which di- 
5 ſuppoſed, the People's privileges were not invaded, tho? - _ Service was performed in that Church, where every 
<< the contrary was evident, Scotland was a Monarchy, ** Miniſter made what prayers he pleaſed, and often, with- 
5 p, : happy 8 + en King's Peart - out any 5 WINS ee liable to 5 en 
and the People's privileges. This union was ſo abſo- ** veniences. Herein ad nothing in view but the g 
<< Jutely neceſſary, that it was not poſſible to ſeparate theſe ** and benefit of his Subjects of Scotland, and it was injur- 
* f 78 things, 9 ng ee the 3 of * be oy 2 the 1 degree, » —_— to him a 2 
9 bat e e People wo 0 - 
T: e 3 Be Pay hos e, to pay all + 6 boi 89 Ae "= r ho . | 
© ence to the King: but it was no leſs true, that the himſelf, in the manner before-mentioned, and therefore it 
King could require this obedience, only as he protected is needleſs to repeat it. | | 
< the People in their liberties. If they ſhould be ſo ſenſe- After ſeeing the reaſons of both parties, it will not 
gels, as mw Pay a 3 e to * ane 1 to We Tn motives of their conduct, 8 
„ gious to the Crown, whilſt the King made no ſcruple my being obliged hereafter to diſplay them. I ſhall onl 
” - ſubvert the Conftitution: by aſſuming an abſolute add, 9 the eee W re to improve the 
7 8 Hey one. Que e N with de ws 2 party, 206: 18 advantage given 
arms, to redu | 7 e m eir Covenant, to aboliſh the innovations com- 
6 deſign of their Covenant was not, as it was induſtriouſly dane of uſed not ſo much-the moſt juſt and legal means, 
„ intimated, to rob the King of his juſt rights, but to hin- as thoſe they believed moſt proper for their ends. On the 
<< der him from ſtretching his Prerogative beyond the limits other hand, the King conftantly adhered to the Acts of 
& of the Law.” . | Parliament, by which theſe pretended innovations were 
| To By The King alledged on his fide, © The Scots, under the eſtabliſhed, feigning not to ſee, in that reſpect, the leaſt 


running into open rebellion, by refuſing to pay the King 
due obedience. In ſigning a League directly contrary 
to the rights of the Crown, they uſurped a power which 
was ſo far from being legal, that it was even repugnant 
to the Laws. Their complaints in general about the 
breach of their privileges were groundleſs, ſince there 
was but one article in queftion concerning Religion, that 
is, not the Doctrine, but only the Diſcipline of the 
Church. Epiſcopacy had been immemorially eſtabliſhed 
in the Church of Scotland. It had indeed been under 2 
ſort of ecliplc ſince the Reformation, at a time when the 


Things being come to the point above-mentioned, by IIe King 
the almoſt univerſal ſubſcription of the Covenant, the King N ui if 
reſolved to ſend the Marquiſs of Hamilton into Scotland, to Hanſlin 
repreſent his perſon under the title of his High-Commil- 1 Seot- 
ſioner. He imagined this Scotch Lord, being inveſted with _ 

ſo eminent a character, would by his credit and induſtry gurnet's 
reduce the people to obedience, without giving them any Mem. of 
real ſatisfaction, being ſtill very unwilling to deſiſt from gry 
his project. The Tables having notice of this, doubted Ruſhworth, 
not but the King's aim was to amuſe and ſurprize them, II b 745 


and therefore they uſed all poſſible means to divert the im- A. 
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Book XIX. 


pending danger. I ſhall not deſcend to particulars, but con- 
tent my ſelf with ſaying, that the High- Commiſſioner was 
received by the male-contents with great coldneſs and little 
reſpect, and that they prepared, on the contrary, to with- 
ſtand him vigorouſly, in caſe he offered to aſſert his autho- 
"Men while, the King having ſent to Scotland a ſhip 
laden with arms (t) for Edinburgh Caſtle, the Tables reſol- 
ved to ſeize them, fearing, the King intended to-ſurprize 
them, whilſt he ſhould amuſe them with negotiations. 


This Reſolution could not be executed, becauſe the King's 


party, having notice, inſtantly unladed the veſſel, and car- 
ried the arms to Dalkeith, where the Council then was. 
For this reaſon the Tables ſet a guard near the gate of 
the Caſtle, to prevent theſe arms from being carried in. 
At the ſame time, the male-contents received two ſhips 
freighted with arms for their ſervice, The King would 
hardly digeſt this affront, But the male- contents did not 
think it prudent to be expoſed to a ſurprize, on pretence 
that the rupture between the King and them was not yet 
intire. 

The High- Commiſſioner being come to Edinburgh, of- 
ſered theſe three propoſitions to the conſideration of the 
Male- contents. | 

1. What they ſhould expect to hear in the King's name 
for accommodating their grievances ? 

2. What might be expected from them for returning to 


their former obedience ? 


3. That they ſhould renounce and deliver up their late 
Covenant. | | 

To which they anſwered, | 

1. That they inſiſted upon a general Aſſembly, and a 
Parliament. | | 

2. That they could not return to his Majeſty's obedience, 
ſince they had never departed from it. 

3. That they would ſooner renounce their Baptiſm than 
the Covenant (2). | | 

The Marquiſs had brought with him a Declaration, 
which however he was to make uſe of but in caſe of ne- 
ceſſity, becauſe the King was unwilling to promiſe the leaſt 
condeſcenſion to the Scots, unleſs forced. But the Mar- 
quiſs ſoon perceived it was not poſſible to bring the male- 
contents to obedience, without amuting them at leaſt with 
the hopes that the King would have ſome regard to their 
grievances, He therefore thought proper to publiſh the 


Declaration, though it evidently appeared by the very ex- 
preſſions, that the King would not properly be obliged to 


any thing. What follows is the moſt material part of the 


Declaration, and ſhows wherein conſiſted the King's con- 


deſcenſion: | POET 

« And for further clearing of ſcruples, we do hereby aſ- 
e ſure all men. That we will neither now, nor here- 
<« after, preſs the practice of the Service Book, or the 
ce foreſaid Canons, nor any thing of that nature, but in 


« ſuch a fair and legal way, as ſhall ſatisfy all our loving 
Subjects, that we neither intend innovations in Reli- 


gion or laws; and to this effect have given order to diſ- 
« charge all Acts of Council there anent. And for the 
« High-Commiſſion, we ſhall fo rectify it, with the help 
« and advice of our Privy-Council, that it ſhall never im- 
<< pugn the Laws, nor be a juſt grievance to our loyal 


„ Subjets; and what is further fitting to be agitated in ge- 


% neral Aſſemblies and Parliament, for the good and peace 
of the Kirk, and peaceable government of the ſame, in 
<< eſtabliſhing of the Religion at preſent peed, ſhall 


likewiſe be taken into our royal conſideration, in a free 


« Aſſembly and Parliament, which ſhall be indicted and 


called with our beſt convenience.” 


The King muſt have been ill-informed of the diſpoſition 


of the Scots, to imagine that a Declaration with ſo many 
reſtrictions and ambiguous expreſſions ſhould be capable of 
contenting them. This Declaration was no ſooner pro- 
claimed at the market-croſs oi Edinburgh, but the Tables 
cauſed an anſwer in form of a Proteftation to be publickly 
read in the ſame place, the ſubſtance whereof was: 

1, That no Proclamation or Declaration could ſettle 
their fears, nor ſecure them from the re-entry of any evil 
or innovation, | 

2. That they poſitively inſiſted upon a general Aſſem- 
My and a Parliament, which the King did not promiſe to 


7 "har the Q. ˙ w ˙zw chats ena. 


plaints and grievances, but under the name of diſorders, 
faults, and miſdemeanours, &c. 


4. That the King took it for granted he had abundant- 
ly and ſufficiently ſatisfied their fears, by his two former 


roclamations, and by his preſent Declaration. 
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5. That this Proclamation ſuppoſed them guilty of ati 16:8, 
unlawful combination, or rebellion. 

6. That it did not diſallow nor diſcharge any of the in- 
novations complained of, but left liberty to any Prelate of 
perſon to practiſe the ſame. 

7. That it plainly evidenced his Majeſty's intentions of 
preſſing the practice of thoſe innovations in a legal way, 
that is, according fo thoſe Laws which were the ſubject of 
their complaints. 

8, That his Majeſty did not promiſe to aboliſh, but 
only to reQify the Iligh- Com miſſion, with the advice of 
his Privy-Counci!, implying the King's power, with con- 
ſent of his Council, to eſtabliſh any judicatory within his 
Kingdom, without conſent of the three Eſtates convened 
in Parliament, 

The High-Commiſſioner being better informed of the 7% A. 
affairs of Scotland, by what he had ſeen with his own eyes, 9 returns 

. R WS. i , to Court, 

thought it neceſſary to go himſelf and acquaint the King. E. , fun- 
He made cherefore a journey to Court, and returned ſhort- % te 
ly after, with a power to cal! a general Aſſembly, and e 9 
Parliament. But as for the Aſſembly,” he would know be- + Wale 
forehand what perſons it ſhould be compoſed of, and what d 


was to be debated. 'T'he Tables rejected this limitation, a: 8 61. 


tending to render the Aſlembly uſeleſs. They likewiſe Ruwhworth, - 


told him, if the King reſuſed to convene a general Aſſem- H b 762. 
bly, they believed they were ſufficiently authorized to call T. I. . 45. 
one themſelves. 

Probably, the King's High- Commiſſioner had orders to He «fer: 
grant a general Aſſembly, if it could not be avoided, but 8 
however to uſe his utmoſt endeavours, either that the Ta- we are 
bles ſhould deſiſt from their demand, or at leaſt, if he 79%. 
granted an Aſſembly, to clog the favour with conditions 
that ſhould prevent the King's deſigns receiving any pre- 
judice. It was doubtleſs in obedience to this order, that he Ruſhwerth. 
preſented to the Tables eleven (3) Articles, as fo many II. h 262. 
conditions on which he was willing to call an Aſſembly. 1. 1 5. 470 
As he had very likely good ſpies, he knew pretty well Annals. 
what the Tables intended to do in order to reap great ad- 
vantages by a general Aſſembly, and theſe eleven conditions 
ſolely tended to render their meaſures ineffectual. Ihe Ibid. 
Tables being compoſed of the moſt able perſons in Scot- 


land, eaſily diſcovered the High- Commiſſioner's aim. They 


replied therefore to theſe eleven Articles, fo as to ſhow him 
it would be very difficult to ſurpriſe them. Nevertheleſs He r-ducer 
he was not diſcouraged, and under colour of complying “ e ee, 
with: the male-contents, reduced the eleven conditions to 
theſe two, which however contained the ſubſtance of the 
eleven, and tended to the ſame end. | | 

% 1, That no Laymen thould have voices in chuſing Ruſworth. 
« the Miniſters to be ſent from the ſeveral Presbyterics to SR =” 


e the general Ajlembly, nor any but the Miniſters of the T. I. p 48. 


_ << ſame Presbytery. 


& 2, That the Aſſembly ſhould not go about to determine 
things eſtabliſhed by Act of Parliament, otherwiſe than 
« by remonſtrance or petition to the Parliament.“ | 

To underſtand the end and motive of the firſt of theſe % 
conditions, it muſt be obſerved, that it was very plainly of Pe rows 
perceived in Scotland, ſince the Glaſgow Aﬀernbly in 1610, 
how eaſily the King could ſecure a majority of votes a- 
mong the Miniſters, whether by fears or hopes, or by pre- 


| ſent and real favours, For this reaſon the Male-contents 


had reſolved not to let the Miniſters have the ſole direction 
of the Affairs of Religion, and therefore had erected four 
Tables, whereof that of the Miniſters which was but the 
third, could not determine of any thing without the con- 
currence of the other three, and the approbation of the 
General-Table. Moreover when the Tables had demand- 
ed a general Aſſembly, they had at the ſame time reſolved, 
that this Aſſembly ſhould be compoſed not only of the 
Miniſters, but alſo of Lay-Elders, who ſhould be perſons 
of authority, and whoſe number ſhould exceed that of the 
Miniſters. In ſhort, they deſigned the Miniſters who 
were to be ſent to the Aſſembly, ſhould be elected not only 
by the Miniſters themſelves of each Presbytery, but alſo | 
by the Lay-Elders. The Marquiſs of Hamilton, who had 
intelligence of their intention, laid therefore a double fnare 
for them in the former of his two conditions. The firſt ſnare 
conſiſted in that, feigning to be ignorant of their defign to 
ſend Lay-Elders to the general aſſembly, he ſuppoſed it was 
to be compoſed of Miniſters only. The ſecond conſiſted = 
in that he pretended, the nomination of theſe Miniſters 
for the Aſſembly ſhould be made by the Miniſters alone 
without the participation of the Lay-Elders. He thereby 
endeavoured to break the meaſures, the Tables had judged 
neceſſary to ſecure themſelves from the Articles of the 
Court. | | 

As to the ſecond condition, it was evident that by things 


1) Two hundred Muskets, and ſo many Pikes, with a ſmall quaritity of Powder. Annals p. 635. | 
8 After this, they ſet new. Guards = the Caſtle of Edinburgh, doubled the Watch; and hearing that the Lord Com miſſioner was to have the next 
Sunday, Divine Service in the King's Palace at Holy-rude Houſe, they ſent him word, That whoſoever ſhould read the £ng//þ Service in that Chapel, ſhould 
never read more, and that there were a thouſand Men ready to diſturb it, Jbid, p. 636. | | 


. (3) Ten ſays Whitelock, and Ruſpworth, 28. 762. 
No. 59, Vor, II, v 


HRBAR-: | ve already 


: Propofitiont, | 
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1634. already eſtabliſhed by Acts of Parliament, he underſtood all 
the innovations complained of, which had been introduced 
ſince the year 1606, and which for the moſt part were, as 
I ſaid; founded upon Acts of Parliament. So, by this ſe- 
cond condition, he broke till more directly than by the 
firſt, the meaſures the Tables might take, to cauſe theſe in- 
novations to be examined and declared ſuch by the general 

The Lab, Aſſembly. Wherefore the Tables rejected theſe two 
gelbe conditions, regarding them as ſo many ſnares to ſurprize 
them, ſince they could not accept them without being at 
Stare of the King's mercy, This affair was come to that point, 
3 that the Tables were ſatisfied, the innovations complained 
of were really innovations, and of their right to require 
their abolition, The thing was only to deviſe the propereſt 
means to procure the ſatisfaction they demanded. On the 
other hand, the King did not in the leaſt doubt the validity 
of the Acts of Parliament, whereby theſe pretended inno- 
vations were eſtabliſhed. And perhaps he tilt leſs queſti- 
oned his power to introduce the Liturgy and Canons. 
But his concern was to find the propereſt means to main- 
tain his own and the Parliament's authority, and to diſpel 

the ſtorm that was gathering in Scotland. 
The Mar- "he High- Commiſſioner clearly perceiving, he had to 
- Bak deal with men who were upon their guard, and that it 
Aug 25. Would be difficult to ſurprize them, reſolved to take a ſe- 
e cond journey to England, to inform the King of the ſtate 
% % of affairs. By putting the male contents in hopes the 


Nat n. King would grant ſuch a general Aſſembly, as they de- 


Na 
F. 
of Commiſſioners ſhould be delayed till his return, which 


was fixed to the 21ſt of September. During his abſence, 


the Tables expecting only he ſnares, or freſh delays from 
the Court (1), reſolved that a general Aſſembly ſhould be 
held, either with the King's permiſſion, if he would grant 


it, or without his conſent, and that the election of Com- 


This, miſſioners ſhould be the 22d of September. In this interval, 
they ſent to all the Presbyteries, directions in eight Arti- 
cles, not to chuſe any ſuſpected Miniſter, and to elect every 
where Lay-Elders, who ſhould be perſons of authority, 
and more numerous than the Miniſters. In a word, they 
took all p flible meaſures to have an Aſſembly at their de- 

votion, wherein they perfectly ſucceeded, the King's party 
being every where ſo weak, that they were not in condi- 
tion to oppoſe it ſucceſsfully. | 5 | 

25 e The High- Commiſſioner heing returned to Scotland with 

betten. new inſtructions, immediately ordered a Proclamation to 

obe za. be publiſhed, containing in ſubſtance theſe three principal 
articles: | | 


Roflrworth. © 1, That his Majeſty revoked the Service-boook, the 


% 59. © book of Canons, the High-Commiſſion, and the five 
1. 1 f. 1 Articles of Perth. ff 

2. That for the ſuture none of his Subjects, whether 
eccleſiaſtical or civil, ſhould be liable to the tryal and 
cenſure of the Parliament, or general Aﬀembly, _ 


— 
8 


* 
1 


«43. That perſons of all ranks ſhould be required to 


ſign the Confeſſion of Faith of 1580, with the oath he 


<< had annexed, but very different from that of the 


„ Covenant.” HE | | 

7he High. After publiſhing this Proclamation, the High-Commiſ- 
Cmm/:oner ſioner ſummoned a general aſſembly to meet at Glaſgow 
e, the 21ſt of November this year 1638, and a Parliament at 
and Parla- Edinburgh the 15th of May the next year 1639. | 

ment. "Twas not without reaſon that the male- contents ex- 
3 e pected ſome new ſnare from the King. Though the Con- 
&:ug's Ce- feſſion of Faith which the King ordered to be ſigned, was 
werant, and exactly the ſame with that prefixed to the Covenant, the 


thor e th [or General-Band] annexed by the King, imported, 


A/ ale C 5 74 


terits, that they ſwore to maintain the Religion at preſent pro- 


— Ruſhworth. feſſed, which was utterly deſtroying the oath of the Cove- 
Ne 1. nant, whereby the ſubſcribers were bound, to reject all 
5 the innovations introduced ſince 1580. This ſnare was ſo 
palpable, and ſo very injurious to the King's affairs, that 
the Council, to prevent its ill effects, were forced to pub- 


liſh a Declaration, that the meaning of the oath was, that 


they ſwore to maintain the Religion profeſſed in 1580, 
Id. h 772- But notwithſtanding this, the Tables cauſed a proteſtation 
. 1 againſt the Proclamation to be publickly read, to ſhow, as 
Bumcks they pretended, that the King acted not with ſincerity; 
Mem. of that by certain ambiguous clauſes, reſtrictions, and addi- 
Hamil tions, he took away with one hand, what he gave with 
| the other ; and reſerved to himſelf a liberty to maintain at 
a more convenient ſeaſon, the innovations he ſeemed to de- 
part from. | 


Fndcavuurs During the interval between the 1 of the Pro- 


: 
p. 48. fired, he obtained with great difficulty, that the election 


ed a ſecond proteſtation, that this choice ſhould prejudice 


dom, nor bar the King from taking legal exceptions, either 


High-Commiſſioner not being able to obtain his deſire, II. p 347 


for Clerk-Regiſter of the Aſſembly (4), becauſe he had been 


ſioner and Council uſed all poſſible endeavours to make all 


ſorts of people ſign the Confeſſion of Faith as ſent by the ei. 16358 
King, and the Tables on their part forgot nothing to op- 
poſe it. But there paſſed at this time, a thing of great im- Jun, 5b. Hig! 


(ennie 
how? 
aden 
Na. Hm. 
T. 1. p. I 


te 


Barons, Gentlemen, Miniſters, Burgeſſes, who were not LY ; 
. 15471 
Commiſſioners to the general Aſſembly, preſented to the 6h. 5 i 
Presbytery of Edinburgh, an information againſt Day}, 
0 


portance, which muſt not be omitted. Many Lords, % 


Lindſey Biſhop of Edinburgh, and at the ſame time againſt l.“ . 
all the reſt of the Biſhops. The ſubſtance of this informa. Na: Bam! 
tion, which contained ſeveral articles, ſome whereof doubt. T. L. Bus 
leſs were much aggravated, was, that Lindſey and his bie- 23 <* : A 
thren had not performed the conditions required of them cr. of I 
by the Montroſs Aſſembly. The deſign of this informa. Hen. 1 
tion was to prevail with the Presbytery to ſummon, as they | I 
did accordingly, the Biſhops to appear betore the Afien- 3Z 17's Re 


bly which was to be held at Glaſgow. For as the abel Th ty 
tion of Epiſcopacy was now reſolved, it was neceſſary that“ “ _ 
the general Aſſembly ſhould have ſome ground or pre. V4 
tence to proſecute and try the Biſhops. And for this the 
imformation was intended. 

The general Aſſembly met at Glaſgow on the day ap- A. 
pointed, conſiſting of ſuch members as the Tables had de- wb4t pa 
ſired or rather preſcribed (2). The King's party was { Eo Cute. 
weak that they durſt not make any oppoſition, and the by ae. 
matters to be debated had been directed by the Tables, % 
who had ſent their inſtructions to the Commiſſione;s, In > rg 
a word, as in the Aſſembly of 1610, and the following . 
ones, King James had ſo managed as to have every thing Nuran 
tranſacted as he pleaſed, the Tables had now taken the G.“ 
fame precautions to cauſe whatever they did not approve Burart' 
to be annulled. Wherefore the Marquiſs of Hamilton's Ven. of 
grand aim, was viſibly to raiſe conteſts and diſputes which 8875 
mould afford him occaſion to diſſolve the Aſſembly. 

The firſt day was ſpent in reading the King's Com- N. h, 
miſſion. The ſecond day, a Letter from the King con- T | v 95. 
taining nothing extraordinary was read (3). Then the * 
Aſſembly proceeded to the choice of a Moderator: but at Mem. 1 
the ſame time Dr. Hamilton preſented from the Biſhops, mi. 

a Declinator, that is, a Proteſtation againſt the legality of 3 
the Aſſembly, and the High- Commiſſioner would have this ; 
Declinator read firſt, But it was objected, there was no 
Aſſembly without a Moderator, and conſequently it was 
neceſſary to begin with his election. The High- Commiſ- 

ſioner ſeeing he could not prevail, proteſted againſt the 
refuſal to read the Declinator before the choice of a Mode- 

rator, and ordered his proteſtation to be entered. Before Rue. 
the Moderator was choſen, the High- Commiſſioner enter- Il. p. 3+; 
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neither the King's Prerogative, nor any Law of the King- 


8 2 
"HD 1%. 


againſt the perſon elected, or the election it ſelf, After 
that, they unanimouſly choſe Mr. Alexander Henderſm a 
Minifter for Moderator, 1 „ 

The third day, the High-Commiſſioner urged, that the Nov. 23. 
Biſhops Declinator might be read. But he was told, the 
Aſſembly was not formed till the Commiſſions of Elections 
were examined, and the Commiſſioners that were preſent, 
known to be duly authorized. This affair was of more 
importance than it ſeems at firſt ſight. As the Declinator 
contained reaſons to ſhow that the election of all the Com- 
miſſioners, or at leaſt of the greateſt part, was null, it 
was eaſy to perceive, that theſe reaſons would come too late 
after the power of the Commiſſioners ſhould be allowed, 
and they admitted for members of the Aſſembly. The Roſbworth, 


x ens” we ber. bent 3 FW A. 


entered a third proteſtation on that head, and a fourth, the 
ſame day, againſt the choice of Mr. Archibald Fohnſton, 


Clerk of the General Table at Edinburgh. 
The fourth day, the Commiſſions of elections were ex- Nov. 24. 

amined. But the High-Commiſſioner firſt entered a fifth 
proteſtation, to take exception againſt their elections in his 
own due time, * OD 

The examination of the Commiſſions not being ended the Nov. 25,24 
fourth day, was continued the fifth. It may be imagined, | 
that the elections which were agreeable to the inſtructions 
of the Tables, were generally approved, and that means 
were not wanting to weaken or entirely reject thoſe which 
were otherwiſe, 

_ The ſixth day, the 27th of November, was read at laſt x. 16, 
the Biſhops Declinator, wherein they pretended to prove T |. p. 99, 
by ſeveral reaſons the illegality of the ARMY, Ae. 


the reading of the Declinator, the High-Com ner uml 


2 ihe clamation, and the general Aſſembly, the High-Commiſ- cauſed to be read ſome other proteſtations, ſent him from 
ing 0. 
| wenant fign- ö . | 

ed. (47) This it ſeems was the grand deſign of the Court, as appears by one of the King's Letters to the High- Commiſſioner, „In a word, ſays his Majeſty to 


Ruthworth, ““ him, gain time by all the honeſt means you can, without forſaking your grounds.” Burnet's Mem. of Hamil. p. 56. 
H. p. 786. (2) It conſiſted of about two hundred and fixty Commiſſioners. Some of theſe Members could neither 1cad nor wiite, and yet theſe were to judge of H:rely, 


and condemn Arminius his Tenets. Burnet's Mem. of Hamil. p. 98. 


(3) And then the Marquiſs of Hamilton made a Speech, and after that, tendred to the Aſſembly, the King's Conceſſions, which were much the ſame with 


thoſe already mentioned above. See Ruſoworth, Tom. 2. p. 844, 845. 


(4) Upon his E ection he made a ſhort Speech, declaring his unwillingneſs to accept the charge, yet would not be wanting to cont.ibute his part toward the 


defence of the Perogatize ſtbe Son of God, Ryghworth, Tom. 2. p. 847. 


* ſeveral 


f 
* 
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648. ſeveral places, againſt the Lay-Elders right of voting in the even excellent, the point is to know; whether the Church 1638. 
153 general Aſſemblies, and Elections of the Miriſters by Lay- of Scotland could GE! be without it, and whether Charles I, x 
„men. had ſufficient reaſon to harard the Peace of that Kingdom 
7%. Hieb- The ſeventh day, the 28th of November, it was moved and his own, in order to ſupport a deſign, the execution q 
6 in the Aſſembly, to debate, whether the Biſhops cauſe whereof was not abſolutely neceſſary. | . f 
e ſhould be judged, notwithſtanding their Declinator. As The general Aſſembly, having continued their ſeſſion 49, of 5; 1 
Nam after ſeveral Speeches on this _ the Moderator was themſelves, contrary to the King's order, loſt no time to en- 1 


7.1.p 5" going to put the queſtion, the High- Commiſſioner roſe up begin and finiſh what had been reſolved in the Tables, % 60 4 
_ oF and ſaid, fince they pretended to aſſume a right to judge the Here follows a ſhort liſt of ſome of their Acts, which will tion { 


ml Biſhops, he could not give his conſent, nor ſtay any longer ſhow how much they endeavoured to aboliſh, as far as in 
414-9. with them. Then after a long Speech, wherein he repre- them lay, all innovations, be | 7 
ſented his Majeſty's gracious conceſſions in his laſt Decla- An Act bearing the Aſſemblies Proteſtation againſt Rudbwerth. | 
ration, he diſſolved the Aſſembly in the name, and by “ the diſſolution thereof. i f. p. 873, 
the authority of the King, alledging theſe four principal © An Act annulling the ſix Aſſemblies kolden at Lin- 3 4 
reaſons. f ; e hlithgow 1606, and 1608, at Glaſgow 1610, at Aberdeen . q 
u. Reaſons: 1. Lay-Elders were introduced into the Aſſembly to vote 1616, at St. Andrews 1617, at Perth 1618. p. 7106. 1 
&.worth, there [which was not warranted by the Laws, practice or © An AQ declaring the nullity of the Oath, exacted 


NM. 549, cuſtom of the Chufch or Kingdom, and] which ſuppoſing by Prelates, from ſuch as are inſtituted to Benefices, 


j 
in there were ſuch a law, or cuſtom, had been diſcontinue * An Act condemning the Service Book. 
T. I. p 117: for above forty years. | An Act condemning the Book of Canons. li 

2. The Miniſters choſen Commiſſioners, were elected by An AQ condemning the High-Commiſlion, 1 
Lay-Elders, contrary to cuſtom and practice, Two Acts containing the Depoſition and Excommus- | 
3. The few Commiſſioners choſen contrary to the in- nication of fourteen Biſhops. 
ſtructions of the Tables, had been thrown out by mere Act clearing the meaning of the Confeſſion of Faith, ; of 
"avis; | “ made Anno 1580, as abjuring and removing Epiſco- | | [ 
4. The cited Biſhops were to be tried by perſons who ** pacy. | | 
| had already declared againſt them. « An Act declaring the five Articles of Perth to have ' 


fcmark n Tt may be obſerved concerning theſe reaſons, that the been abjured, and to be removed. | | 
4 nate, High-Commiſſioner was not ignorant, before the meeting Act reſtoring Presbyteries, provincial and general | 
of the Aﬀembly, of the manner of electing the Commiſ- <* Aſſemblies to their conſtitution of Miniſters and Elders, 
ſioners, or that the _ cauſe was to be brought before arid their power and juriſdiction contained in the Book 
the general Aſſembly. Conſequently theſe reaſons would << of Policy. 
have been as ſtrong to hinder the Aſſembly from meeting, & AQ concerning the power of Presbyteries, admiſſion of 
as they were to diſſolve it the ſeventh day. But he was „ Miniflers, and chuſing of their Moderators. 
unwilling to give the male-contents the advantage of juſtly Act againſt the prophanation of the Sabbath, for want 
complaining; that he had amuſed them with the hopes of of afternoon's exerciſe. | 
an Aſſembly, which he intended not to hold. He ex- & Act againſt thoſe who ſpeak or write againſt the Co 
pected to find in the proceedings of the Aſſembly, cauſes or «<< venant, or the Aſſembly. 
pretences to diſſolve it, and his frequent Proteſtations were Act condemning Chapters, Arch-deans, preaching 
ſo many expedients to uſe, which he intended at a pro- Deacons, and ſuch like popiſh traſh. | 
per ſeaſon, But as, in all appearance, he had the King's Act condemning all civil Offices in the perſons of 
poſitive order to diſſolve the Aſſembly, in caſe they ſhould - . Minifters ſeparate to the Goſpel, as to be Juſtices of 
take upon them to try the Biſhops; and as this was pro- Peace, fit in Seſſion or Council, to vote or ride in Par- 
perly the firſt thing that was moved; it was not in his © liament. | 1 N 
power to ſtay for other pretences. He was forced therefore „ Act appointing the Commiſſioners to attend the Par- 
to uſe the ſame reaſons for diſſolving, as might have ſerved “ liament, and Articles, which they are to repteſent in the 
| to hinder the meeting, of the Aſſembly. % name of the Kirk to the Eſtates. | | 
74: ey The King found not in the Aſſembly the obedience he An AR diſcharging Printers to print any thing anent 
„% expected, though with little reaſon, conſidering how the “ the Acts of the proceedings of the Aſſembly, without 
pls Scots ſtood affected. It was eaſy to foreſee, that the Cove- a warrant under the Secretary's hand. 
ar, Gios nanters who had reſolved to hold an Aſſembly, though the <* Act ordaining the Covenant to be ſubſcribed, with 
S King ſhould not have given his conſent, were not diſpoſed “ the Aſſemblies declaration. : | 
Nba, to break up after a ſeven-days-ſeffion, without having Act diſcharging all ſubſcription to the Covenant, ſub- 
7. (.p. 120. finiſhed any affair, They had a mind to aboliſh Epiſco- “ ſcribed by his Majeſty's Commiſſioner, and the Lords 
fp. 365. pacy entirely; with all the innovations introduced into the of the Council, | | IE | 
Func's Kirk ſince the laſt forty years, and after all the ſteps they © Act renewing the privileges of yearly general Aſſem- 
ib + ps the g we Jeu Ser B 
Mm. cf had taken, it was not likely they would ſuddenly relin- ** blies, and oftner ( pro re nata) and appointing the third 
ub, quiſh their projects, and return to Petitions and Supplica- ** Wedneſday in July 1639, in Edinburgh, for the next 
tions which hitherto had proved fruitleſs. They ſaw more- general Aſſembly. OE | 
over, that the King uſed all forts of means to prevent his Act that none be choſen Ruling: Elders to fit in Preſ- 
conſenting to their deſires, or if he feigned to have any „ byteries provincial, or genetal Aſfemblies, but thoſe who 
cCondeſcenſion for them; it was only to gain time, and “ ſubſcribe the Covenant.“ 8 . 
that he reſerved to himſelf the power of maintaining the Theſe Acts ſhow, the King was not in the wrong when 
innovations at a more favorable opportunity. This was he faid, the general Aſſemblies of Scotland had uſurped a. 
their belief at leaſt, and the ſudden diſſolution of an Aſ- kind of ſovereignty in religious affairs, ſince this is ſeen 
ſembly ſo earneſtly deſired, confirmed them in it. Where- boldly to annul, by their authority, things eſtabliſhed by 
fore they were unwilling to neglect ſo fair an opportunity. Acts of Parliament. But, as J ſaid, in the diſpute between 
They had the whole Kingdom on their fide, and knew the King and his Scotch Subjects, the concern was not to 
that the great diſcontents which reigned in England, would examine the right of the parties, but to uſe the moſt effec- 
not ſuffer the King to make any conſiderable efforts a- tual means to attain their reſpective ends. This was the 
gainſt Scotland, Upon theſe accounts it was that the Aſ- courſe taken by the general Aſſembly of Glaſgmu. As the 
ſembly of Glaſgow continued their ſeſſion by their own au- Parliament was to meet the next May, and they knew 
 thority, notwithſtanding their diſſolution in the King's they ſhould be ſupported, they were willing to give the 
Nalſon, name, and a Proclamation publiſhed the next day (1), to Parliament an occaſion to aboliſh all the innovations com- 
2 |. pez, which they were contented to anſwer as uſual by proteſ- plained of, upon the foundation- of its being the general ſen- | | 
R. worth. tation. Thus the King had the mortification to ſee his timent of the Kirk. It muſt be farther remarked con- | ſ 
11. p. 854. authority contemned, and the Acts of Parliament procured cerning this Aſſembly, that before the Seſſions began, the | 
Cc. by hif Father to introduce the Hierarchy into the Kirk, Tables had uſed their utmoſt endeavours to hinder the ſign- 
ſerve for foundation to a Scotiſb rebellion. Hence Sove- ing the confeſſion of Faith of 1580, with the obligatory 
reigns ſhould learn not to introduce any innovations but clauſe annexed by the King. But as this did not prevent TheA/embjy 
what are abſolutely neceſſary. Tis certain, the Reforma- its being ſubſcribed by many, the Aſſembly of CH 22 wo 
tion had been eſtabliſhed in Scotland upon the Presbyterian thought proper to explain the Conſeſſion, and decide, that 47,7 52 1 
plan, in the ſame manner as in Switzerland, Geneva, — it virtually contained the abolition of Epiſcopacy, though by the Cen. 
Germany, the Low Countries: that this ſame Government the Biſhops were not mentioned. So by this explication, . f 
ſubſiſted there till James VI; became King of England: they who had ſigned the Confeſſion by the King's order, 4 contrary 
that this Prince was poſſeſſed with the deſign of introduc- had ſubſcribed to the abolition of Epiſcopal Government. 1 7 | | 
ing epiſcopal Government, and that Charles his ſon and The High- Commiſſioner, hearing the Aſſembly of Glaſgow of nar &y 
ſucceflor was no leſs eager to purſue the ſame preject. were upon this explication, made haſte and publiſhed a quite Conn fine: 
The queſtion is not to know, whether epiſcopal Govern- different one, wherein he endeavoured to prove, that Epiſ- P | 
ment be good or bad in itſelf ; but ſuppoſing it good and copacy ſubſiſted in 1580, and conſequently, the figning of , C. 
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(4), Which made their fitting any longer Treaſon. Walſon, 5. 123. the 
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N 1638. the Confeſſion of that year, could not be deemed an abju- 
| ration of Epiſcopacy, A very long and particular anſwer 
[ was made to this expFcation. But without entering into a 
l diſcuſſion of the facts alledged on both ſides, I ſhall only 
þ obſerve, that what I ſaid heretofore, concerning the ambi- 
ö guity in the name of Biſhops, muſt be chiefly applied to 
q theſe two Papers. The Marquiſs proved very well, that 
the. name, title, temporal rights of the Biſhops, were not 
aboliſhed by the Parliament, till the year 1580; but he 
very lamely proved, that till then the Kirk of Scotland had 
been governed by Biſhops, The Benefice had ſubſiſted till 
that year, but the Office was aboliſhed, if not by Act of 
Parliament, at leaſt by the cuſtom and practice of the Kirk. 
On the other hand, the authors of the anſwer evidently 
ſhowed, that Epiſcopacy, as to the Office, was aboliſhed 
bl by the general Aſſemblies, as far as lay in their power, and 
if by the practice of the Kirk: but they could not prove that 
hi the order of Biſhops was aboliſhed till the year 1592. 
ik 1639, Hitherto I have endeavoured to ſhow the riſe of the 
I 7700 Parties troubles of Scotland, to the end it may be the better con- 
li in England, ceived, how far the Engliſh ought to have been concerned 
| in the war which broke out preſently after, between the 
King and his Subjects of Scotland. There were two par- 
ties in England, the Courtiers and rigid Epiſcopalians, who 
being religiouſly attached to the Hierarchy, verily believed, 
the Scots were in the wrong to reject ſo obſtinately this 
__ Hierarchy, eſtabliſhed thirty years by Acts of Parliament. 
Salmonet. Theſe looked upon the Scots as rebels, and wiſhed to ſee 
them puniſhed as ſuch. The other party conſiſted of Pu- 
ritans: under which name were included not only the 
Church-Puritans, but alſo the State-Puritans, that is, all 
thoſe that were diſſatisfied with the Government, and 
| thought the King aſſumed a power which belonged not to 
him. This party, though without poſts or employ ments, 
9 and continually oppreſſed, was however much ſuperior in 
x | number to the other, as plainly appeared afterwards. Theſe, 
i far from diſapproving the conduct of the Scots, ſaid, that 
the Kings, James and Charles, having manifeſtly intro- 
duced innovations into the Kirk, the Scots could not be 
juſtly blamed for deſiring, things might be reſtored to their 
former ſtate. When, therefore, the hiſtory of theſe trou- 
bi bles is read, the Authors are to be diſtinguiſhed. Some 
1 repreſent the conduct of the Scots as a real rebellion, flow- 
ing from a ſettled deſign of breaking all the bands of ſub- 
jection and obedience to the King, and of utterly deſtroy- 
ing monarchical Government. Others, on the contrary, 


ſpeak of the King's behaviour to the Scots as really tyran- 


nical, and pretend he had no leſs deſign to render himſelf 
abſolute in Scotland than in England. | 


The King The King's party in Scotland was extremely weak, and 
oo: ai conſequently he had no other way left, than to uſe the 
Scotland, forces of England to reduce the Scots to obedience. Ac- 
Burnet's cordingly, he took this courſe (1). As ſoon as he heard 
eme that the general Aſſembly of Glaſgow continued their ſeſſion 
p: 113- by their own authority, and that the people approved of 


3 their conduct, he reſolved to levy an army in England, to 
Mem. reduce the Male- contents of Scotland to their duty. But 

as the Engliſb might naturally ask, by what reaſon were 

9 they bound to venture their lives, in defence of the intereſts 
of the King in Scotland, he thought this objection ſhould be 

obviated, by ſuppoſing the Scots to have already levied an 

He ſuppoſes army for the invaſion of England, From thence he in- 


t a defen- ferred, it was incumbent upon him to provide for the de- 


Hes Ware fence of the Kingdom, by raiſing ſufficient forces to repel 
the attacks of his enemies. There was little probability 
that the Scots ſhould think of invading England, if they 

were left unmoleſted, but it was neceſſary to excite the 

Engliſh with the dread of an imaginary danger, . 

2 te The King thought not proper to call a Parliament to 
t be Lords to 


rhe 10194 79 enable him to raiſe the forces he wanted, Experience had 
© Vork. taught him, that he was not to expect any great aſſiſtance 
April 9. from the Parliament, unleſs he would alter his maxims, 

— Clarendon and redreſs the People's grievances, which he did not in- 
33. s tend. On the contrary, he flattered himſelf that he ſhould 
Ruſhworth. eaſily reduce the Scots, and then be ſtill more abſolute in 
Bü? England. He choſe therefore to ſuppoſe a defenſive war, 

| Mem. of and on that ſuppoſition ſummoned the Nobility to attend 
Hamil. him at York the iſt of April following, each with as many 
Horſe as he could raiſe, and to inform the Court within a 

Remark on fortnight, of the number that could be brought. In this 
_ dan, manner, the Kings of England formerly prepared to with- 
_* -— ſtand the invaſions with which they were threatned. But 
the antient manner and this differed very much in two 

reſpects. Firſt, there were certain Crown-lands, the poſ- 

ſeſſors whereof. were obliged to find the King Troops, ac- 


Tom» 3. p. 926. Nalſon, Tom. I, p. 207. ; 


3 


(1) This was the courſe the Marquiſs of Hamilton had from the beginning adviſed him to take; namely, To ſend his Fleet quickly with two thouſand 
Land Soldiers in it, and ſend down Arms to the Northern Counties of England; to garriſon Berwick with fifteen hundred Men, and Cariiſle with five, hundred; 
and to come himſelf in perſon with a Royal Army. Burret's Mem. of Hamil. p. 54, 82, 98. 2 ; 

(2) Upon the review taken afterwards by the King, the Foot were found to be in all 19614. The Horſe 1800, and the Dragoons 1460. Thomas Howard 
Earl of Arundel was General, Robert Devereux Earl of Eſſex, Lientenant-General, and Henry Rich Earl of Holland, General of the Horſe: See Ruſoworth, 


(3) And ſeized Edinburgh and Dunbarton Caſtles ; and applied to the King of France, Nalſin, p. 197, 201. Warwick, 
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cording to the frontiers that were like to be invaded. Mog 
of theſe Jands lay in the northern Counties, becauſe of the 1639. 
neighbourhood of Scotland, which was the only place from 
whence invaſions were to be feared by land. But the 
tenants of ſuch lands lying in Kent or Suſſex, were not 
bound to furniſh troops for the defence of the northern 
borders againſt the Scots; or the tenants in the North to 
defend the ſouthern frontiers when threatened by "ho 
French. Whereas Charles I, without making any diſtinc- 
tion of Counties, or putting any difference between thoſe 
that did, and thoſe that did not hold theſe Crown- lands 
directed his ſummons to all the Nobles in general, ; 
gain, this method of raiſing troops was antiently uſed 
only when the Kingdom was actually invaded, or in * 
ger of being ſo, or at leaſt, when there was a war pro- 
claimed, and judged neceſſary for the defence of the 
Kingdom. But Charles I. was contented to ſuppoſe only 
though contrary to all appearance, that the Scots intended 
to invade England, and under colour of defending the 
Kingdom, his real deſign was to attack the Scots, on ac- 
count of his own intereſts. | 

But, as having troops was not ſufficient without money 757 K, 
to ſubſiſt them, the King uſed two ways, beſides thoſe al. dr ni; 
ready in practice, as Ship-Money and others, to increaſe ("2 T de 
his revenues. The firſt was to demand voluntary contri- Rufen 
butions of the Clergy, by means of the Archbiſhop of 1. 5. 797, 
Canterbury, Laud writ for that purpoſe a circular Letter 3 5 
to the Biſhops and all the Clergy, to exhort them to con. p. 71,6% 
tribute liberally for the defence of the Kingdom, which was 
in extreme danger of a Scotch invaſion. He added, by wa 
of poſtſcript, that his Majeſty expected from the Clergy a 
larger ſum than what they were wont to give in the uſual 
way. The ſecond means uſed by the King was, to put 2e 94. 


the Queen upon writing to the Catholicks, to incite them write: t the = 


to aid the King on this urgent occaſion, Theſe two means ue 
brought in very near what the King expected. * 


Beſides the Horſe to be brought by the Nobility to York, Ruben. 
all the Counties were obliged to find ſuch a number of 3 


Foot, Horſe, Dragoons, Artillery-Horſes, and a certain ar wig. 


quantity of Ammunition, The whole amounted to nine- 4 64 
teen thouſand four hundred and eighty three Foot, twelve "45 
hundred and thirty three Horſe (2), beſides the troops of II. p. $26. 
the Nobility, and thirteen hundred and fifty Horſes for the ng | 
carriages, Moreover, the King equipped a Fleet of ſixteen 9269 
men of war, the command whereof was given to the Mar- Nalvn, 


quiſs of Hamilton, who was come back to his Majeſty. ey p. 20), 


The King departed for Yor# the 27th of March, | his 5 
Coronation-day] and on the gth of April publiſhed a Pro- The King 


clamation, to revoke ſundry monopolies, licences, and Pl.“ 


commiſſions, which he had granted by his Letters-Patents, Proclamation | 


But very likely, this was only to amuſe the People, and %%% 
the Proclamation was not executed, ſince, the next year, 1 
he publiſhed another, to revoke the ſame monopolies, which III. p. 386, 
ſhould have been aboliſhed by this. On the 2gth of May 9'5: 925. 
the King reviewed his army, which conſiſted of nineteen = a 
thouſand ſix hundred and fourteen men, beſides five thou- 
ſand on board the fleet, his own guards, and the garriſons 
of Berwick and Carli/le. 5 = 
Whilſt the King was making his preparations, the Scots The Scots 
were not idle, They had alſo drawn forces together (3), mw 
but their hopes were not ſo much built on their army as on foie. q 
their friends in England, and even at Court. Some have ſbey bave 
ſuſpected the Marquiſs of Hamilton, one of the King's Fa- Ted! * 


urt. 


vorites, of not having, at this juncture, faithfully ſerved his gumworth. 


maſter. As it was the King's intereſt to exaſperate the 11. p, 882. 


Engliſh againſt the Scots, and perſwade them that theſe laſt . 
were in maniſeſt rebellion; it was the Scots intereſt on the 1, Jay ; 
contrary to ſnow, they had never any ill deſign againſt oer. 
England, and if they took arms, it was only in their own umb. 
defence. They knew the ſucceſs of the war depended upon 

the aſſiſtance England ſhould freely give the King, and not 

upon the aid he ſhould extort by force in virtue of his pre- 
rogative. And therefore their friends in England had advi- 

ſed them to mind two things eſpecially. Firſt, to clear 
themſelves as fully as poſſible from the crime of rebellion, 

which the King i to their charge. Secondly, to avoid 
every ay that might excite the Engliſb to engage in the 

war, for fear of giving the King the advantage of being 

able to ſay, they were undertaking an offenſive war, 

They punctually followed theſe two advices, the former, Nala, 


by diſperſing in England, by means of their emiſſaries, a T. l. p. 74. 


* ” 


great number of Papers, wherein they ſet forth with all 7... 


flible clearneſs the cauſes of their diſcontents, and the p. 730, Ce. 


King's intentions. They forgot not to inſinuate, that it Ruſhworth» 
concerned England no leſs than Scotland, to oppole the arbi- obs. 
| Y Coke. 


III. p. 937 
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1639. 


Book XIX. 


trary power aſſumed by the King, as well in eccleſiaſtical 
as civil affairs. They followed the ſecond advice, by obey- 
ing with entire ſubmiſſion a Proclamation publiſhed by the 
King in Scotland, to forbid the Scotch army to approach 
within ten miles of the borders of England. By this obe- 
dience they evidently ſhewed, the war was not offen{;ve 
on their ſide. It is not unlikely, that ſome of their friends 
had counſelled the King to publiſh this Proclamation, on 
purpoſe to afford them an opportunity to give this proof 
of it. 

But this was not the only advantage the Scots reaped 
from the counſels given the King by their ſecret friends. 


He was perſuaded, that their obedience to his Proclamation 


Nalſon, 
T. I. P. 2247 


16. P. 231. 
Ruſh worth, 
II. p. 935 
949, 937. 
Annals 
(latcndors 


was the effect of their fear ;.and was thereby induced to 
ſend another Proclamation to Edinburgh, commanding the 
eis to lay down their arms on pain of being declared 
guilty of Treaſon, offering however pardon to all who 
ſhould comply with his orders, and return to their duty, 
Nothing could be more prejudicial to him in Scotland, 
than ſuch a Proclamation, which ſhewed he required a 
ſpeedy obedience without any conditions; but the Magiſtrates 
of Edinburgh would not ſuffer it to be publiſhed, The 
ſame notion, that the Scots were intimidated, cauſed him 
to commit another error, in detaching the Earl of Holland 
with three thouſand foot and a hundred horſe into Scot- 
land by way of Kelſey. Leſley, General of the Scots, being 
informed of the Earl of Holland's march, ſent five or fix 
thouſand foot and five hundred horſe againſt him, who 
made him halt on a ſudden, He ſent however a Trumpet 
to command them to retire according to their promiſe. It 
was anſwered, he would do much better to withdraw him- 
ſelf; and indeed, he found it proper to take their advice. 


The Earl of Holland's march, which came to nothing, 


freed the Scots from their promiſe of not approaching the 
borders, and on the morrow, Leſley marched towards Kel- 


fey, with about twelve thouſand men. 


The King 
ben lu 19 
mr Lis 
Friend's 

N al ic ng 

T. I. p. 231. 
Vane's 
Letter. 
p. 231. 


The King began then to perceive that the obedience of 
the Scots was not owing to their fear, and that hitherto he 
had followed wrong counſels. Wherefore he took a ſudden 
reſolution to ſtand upon the defenſive, and that very day 
writ to the Marquiſs of Hamilton, who was in the Frith 


with the fleet, to order him not to begin hoſtilities, tho 


he had been ſent there to take all poſſible advantages upon 
the Scots, But this reſolution was taken à little too late, 
after what he had juſt done, at leaft if he had no other de- 


ſign than to make the publick believe he had undertaken 


Nalſen, 


. D. 232. 
Burnet. 
1. 139- 


the war only in his own defence, But he had a ſtronger 
reaſon not to engage too far. For, upon notice of the 
Scots approach, moſt of his Generals had adviſed him not 
to give battle, though he was much ſuperior in number 


of Troops, which, he could aſcribe only to their unwil- 


The Scots 


ſue for Peace. 


Juue 6. 
Nalſon. 
Ibid. 
Clarendon. 


. | Þ- 97 


ö Ruſhworth, 


III. p. 938. 
Annals. 


June 7. 


ly read in the army, which done, the King appointed ſix 


Their 
Demarnas. 
Ruſhwoith, 
Hl. p. 940. 
Nalſan, 

T. * Þ+ 2 CEO 


lingneſs to venture their lives in his ſervice. „ 
The two armies were ſo near one another, that a battle 
was expected every day, though, in truth, both ſides were 


_ alike reſolved to ſtand upon the deſenſive. But when it 
was leaſt expected, the Lord Dumfermling, a Scotchman, 


came to the King's camp with a Trumpet, and preſented 
to his Majeſty, in the name of the Scots, a very humble 
Petition, intreating him to appoint Commiſſioners to ne- 
gotiate a Peace. The King anſwered, he had ſent a Pro- 
clamation to Edinburgh, whereby he offered his Subjects of 
Scotland the free enjoyment of their Religion and Laws, 
with a pardon to ſuch as ſhould return to their duty : that 
this Proclamation had been rejected with contempt ; but he 
defired it might be publiſhed in the Scotch army, after 


which, he would be graciouſly pleaſed to hear their Peti- 
tions. The Lord Dumfermling returning with this anſwer, 


the Scotch General ordered the Proclamation to be publick- 
Commiſſioners to treat with the Scots (1). | 

In the conference held the 11th of June, between the 
Commiſſioners of both parties, the Scots deſired three 
things; namely, NaF 5 

1. That the Acts of the late Aſſembly at Glaſgow 
«© ſhould be ratified in the enſuing Parliament. 

2. That all matters eccleſiaſtical might be determined 
by the Aſſemblies of the Kirk, and matters civil by 
Parliament. | | | 

3. That his Majeſty's ſhips and forces by land be re- 
called; that all perſons, ſhips, and goods arreſted be re- 


* ftored: And that all excommunicate perſons, incendia- 


<« ries and informers againſt the Kingdom, who had cauſed 
<< theſe commotions for their own private ends, might be 
<© returned to ſuffer their deſerved cenſure and puniſhment.” 
Upon this the King deſiring the Scots to give in writing 
the reaſons and grounds of their demands, the Lord Lo- 
don, one of the Scottiſh Deputies, ſaid, Their deſires were 


47% CHARLES 1. 


only to enjoy their Religion and Liberties according to the 
eccleſiaſtical and civil Laws of the Kingdom, and that they 
would not inſiſt upon any point that was not ſo warrant- 
ed; humbly offering all civil and temporal obedience to his 
Majeſty, which could be required or expected of loyal Sub- 
jects. The King replied, If this was all that was deſired, 
the Peace would ſoon be concluded: And indeed, he granted 
immediately what the Lord Lodo demanded, in the very 
ſame words, and on the ſame terms. 


Then the Scott Deputies gave in writing the reaſons Ibid. v. 236. 
and grounds of their three demands, and added, it was alſo © 


309 
1639. 


deſired that Parliaments might be held at ſet times, once Annal:, 


at leaſt in two or three years, by reaſon of his Majeſty's 
abſence, which hindered his Subjects in their complaints 
and grievances to have immediate acceſs to his Majeſty. 
They took occaſion likewiſe to declare in this paper, that 
it had always been far from their thoughts to refuſe due 
obedience to their native King, or to make an invaſion 
upon England, They ſaid, theſe were calumnies, the au- 


thors whereof they moſt humbly defired might be made a 
publick example, 


It was the 15th of June before the King returned his Nalin, 


anſwer, which muſt have embarraſſed him. He had filled 
all England with complaints concerning the horrible rebel- 


p 257» 


lion of the Scots, and yet theſe ſame people whom he 


would have to be deemed Rebels, deſired only to enjoy their 
Religion and Liberties. On the other hand, he had levied 
a great army, and prepared a fleet on pretence to defend 
England againſt the invaſion the Scots were meditating : 
but they ſolemnly declared, they never intended any ſuch 


thing. At laſt, he gave his anſwer to this effect. June 17, 
1. That he could not ratify or approve the Acts of The King's 
<< the general Aſſembly at Glaſgnv. Anſwer, 


% 2. That notwithſtanding he was pleaſed to confirm 


% and make good whatſoever his Commiſſioner had granted 
and promiled in his name. 


Nalſon, 


. J. bo 2 \ 8. 
Ra ere 
III. p. 944. 


Annals. 


3. That according to the Petitioners deſire, all matters Burnet's 


% eccleſiaſtical ſhould be determined by the Kirk, and 
„ matters civil by the Parliament. ho 

* 4. That a free general Aſſembly ſhould be held at 
* Edinburgh the 6th day of Auguſt, and a Parliament at 
the ſame place the 2oth of Augy/? next enſuing. 


5. That upon the Scots diſarming and disbanding their 


* forces, diſſolving and diſcharging all their pretended Ta- 
„ bles and Conventions, and reſtoring to every one what- 
“ ſoever had been taken and detained from them ſince 


Mem. of 
Hamil. 


** 141. : 


„the late pretended general Aſſembly, his Majefty would 


<< preſently after recal his fleet, and retire his land-forces, 
and cauſe reſtitution to be made to all perſons of their 
„ ſhips and goods, detained and arrefted ſince the aforeſaid 
*« Aſſembly.” 5 

Upon this anſwer the ſeven following Articles were at 
laſt agreed on, the 17th of June, wherein however there 
was no mention of the principal reafons of the quarrel, 
becauſe theſe matters were to be examined by the general 
Aſſembly and Parliament of Scotland. So, though theſs 
Articles were called Articles of Pacification, it could not 


but be a very doubtful Peace, fince there was nothing yet 


decided concerning the grounds of the war. 


| Articles agreed upon. 
©. 1, The forces of Scotland to be disbanded and difſoly- 


ed, within eight and forty hours after the publication 


“ of his Majeſty's Declaration being agreed upon. 


3. His Majeſty's ſhips to depart preſently after the 
& delivery of the Caſtles, with the firſt ſair wind, and in 


© the mean time no interruption of trade or fiſhing, 

“ 4. His Majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed to cauſe to be re- 
C ſtored all perſons, goods and ſhips, detained and arreſt- 
c ed ſince the firſt day of November laſt paſt. 0 

© 5, There ſhall be no meetings, treatings, conſulta- 
“ tions, or convocations of his Majeſty's Lieges, but ſuch 
« as are warranted by Act of Parliament. 

“ 6, All fortifications to deſiſt, and no farther work- 


<< ing therein, and they to be remitted to his Majeſty's 


„“ pleaſure. 


Articl-s © 


Peace. 


Nalſon, 


T. I. p-. 239. | 
2. His Majeſty's Caſtles, Forts, Ammunitions of all Rubworth: 


& ſorts, and Royal Honours to be delivered after the ſaid b e. 
publication, ſo ſoon as his Majeſty can ſend to receive 


5 7. To reſtore to every one of his Majeſty's good 


“Subjects their liberties, lands, houſes, goods and means 


© whatſoever, taken or detained from them by whatſoever 


% means ſince the aforeſaid time.“ 


Purſuant to theſe Articles the Scots diſbanded their troops, June 18. 


but in ſuch a manner, if we may believe the King's friends, 
that they could eaſily reaſſemble them in caſe of neceſſi- 


(1) The King's Commiſſioners were, the Earl of Arundel Lord-Genera), the Earl of Ex Lieutenant-Oeneral, the Earl of Holland General of the Horſe, 


the Earls of Saliſbury and Berkſhire, and Mt. Secretary Cole, and Sir Hen 
Lurd Lixwdon, Sir Wiltiam Douglaſs Sheriff of Tivi 


No. 59. Vor. II, 


\ 


Vane. The Scitch Deputies were, the Earls of Retbes, and Dumfermling, the 
„ Mr, Alexander Henderſon, and Archibald Fobnfton, Naiſon, Tom. I. p. 233, 234. 


+ & 3 1 5 ty 


Nalſon, 
T. I. p · 240, 
247. 
Whitelock, 


. 31. 


uſhwerth, 


1. p. 9424 
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1639. ty (t). This ſeems to me very probable, ſince it is certain, 

the readineſs ſhewn by the two parties to conclude a Peace, 
was an occaſion of miſtruſt to both (2). | 

The King As the general Aſſembly and Parliament were to meet 

nominatet the in Auguſt, the King appointed the Earl of Traquair to re- 

Earl of Tra- 8. W. : 

quair for bis Preſent his perſon in quality of High-Commiſſioner. This 

High-Com- Lord, who was Treaſurer of Scotland, was entirely devot- 

ionen. ed to him, and it was with him that the Scot; Biſhops 
and Archbiſhop of Canterbury held, before the war, a 
ſtrict correſpondence, in order to accompliſh the King's 
deſigns. The King gave him the following Inſtructions, 
ſigned with his own hand. | 


Inſtructions given to the Earl of Traquair, Lord High-Com- 
| miſſioner for Scotland. | 
Lord Tra- 4 A* the firſt meeting of the Aſſembly, before it be 
1 wid brought in diſpute who ſhall preſide, you ſhall ap- 
Nalſon, “ point him who was Moderator in the laſt Aſſembly, to 
T. I. p. 245, % preſide in this till a new Moderator be choſen. 
8 We allow that Lay- elders ſhall be admitted members 
III. p. 949. ©* of this Aſſembly ; but in caſe of the election of Com- 
Annals. „ miſſioners for Prodoytecies the Lay-elders have had 
Pr 753 «„ voice, you ſhall declare againſt the informality thereof ; 
< as alſo againſt Lay*elders having voice in fundamental 
points of Religion. : 
At the firſt opening of the Aſſembly, you ſhall ſtrive 
to make the Aſſembly ſenſible of our goodneſs, that not- 
„ withſtanding all that is paſt, whereby we might have 
<< been juſtly moved not to hearken to their Petitions, yet 
ve have been graciouſly pleaſed to grant a free general 
& Aſſembly; and for great and weighty conſiderations, 
« have commanded the Archbiſhops and Biſhops not to 
appear at this Aſſembly. | | 
ce You ſhall not make uſe ef the aſſeſſors in publick, 
ce except you find you ſhall be able to carry their having 
vote in the Aſſembly. 9 
Tou ſhall labour to your utmoſt, that there be no 
ec queſtions made about the laſt Aſſembly; and in caſe it 
4 come to the worſt, whatever ſhall be done in ratifica- 
< tion, or with relation to the former Aſſembly, our will 
c js, that you declare the ſame to be done as an act of this 
© Aſſembly, and that you conſent thereto only upon theſe 
<< terms, and no ways as having any relation to the former 
* Aſſembly. 3 . | 


Jou ſhall by all means ſhun the diſpute about our 


cc power in Aſſemblies; and if it ſhall be urged or offered 
c to be diſputed, whether we have the negative voice, or 
<< the ſole power of indicting, and conſequently of dif- 
<< ſolving, except you fee clearly that you can carry the 
& ſame in our favour, ſtop the diſpute; and rather than 
ce it be decided againſt us, ſtop the courſe of the Aſſembly 
© until we be advertiſed, 8 
„ For the better facilitating of our other ſervices, and 
v the more peaceable and plauſible progreſs in all buſineſſes | 
recommended to you, we allow you at any time you 
c ſhall find moſt convenient, after the opening of the Aſ- 
c ſembly, to declare, that notwithſtanding our own in- 
© clination, or any other conſiderations, we are contented, 
« for our People's full ſatisfaction, to remit Epiſcopacy, 
ce and the eſtate of Biſhops to the freedom of the Aſſem- 
<« bly; but ſo, as no reſpect be had to the determination of 
_ © the point in the laſt Aſſembly. = 
But in giving way to the aboliſhing of Eiſcopacy, be 
careful that it be done without the appearing of any war- 
< rant from the Biſhops; and if any offer to appear for 
them, you are to enquire for their warrant, and carry 
<< the diſpute ſo, as the concluſion ſeem not to be made in 
<< prejudice of Epiſcopacy as unlawful, but only in ſatis- 
faction to the People for ſettling the preſent diſorders, 
<« and ſuch other reaſons of State: But herein you muſt 
ce he careful that our intentions appear not to any. 

4 You ſhall labour, that Minifters depeſed by the laſt 
ce Aſſembly, or commiſſions flowing from them, for no 
e other cauſe but the ſubſcribing the Petition or Declina- 
<< tor againſt the laſt Aſſembly, be upon their ſubmiſſion 
<< to the determination of this Aſſembly, reponed in their 
„ own places; and ſuch other Miniſters as are depoſed for 
<< no other faults, that they be tried of new; and if that 
4 cannot be, ſtrive that commiſſions may be directed from 
<« this Aſſembly, for trying and cenſuring them, according 
4c to the nature of their proceſs. | | 

<< That immediately upon the concluſion of this Aſſem- 

4e bly, you indict another at ſome convenient time, as 

<< near the expiring of the year as you can, and if you find 

that Aberdeen be not a place agreeable, let Glaſgow be 

<< the place; and if that cannot give content, let it be 
s elſewhere. | 


« The general Aſſembly is not to meddle with any 


(1) The King juſtly performed the Articles on his part; but the Scors kept 


(2) During his ſtay in Scotland, the King gained James Earl of Montraſi to his fide, and much lenified the Earls of Zowodon and Z:vbian, Maſſin, Tom Þ 
. 244 : ? | x 
(3) Hence 'tis plain, the King had a mind t0 reſerve a means to diſarow his Commiſſioner. Rapin. 


4 | 


except in terminis, the laſt Aſſembly be named and ra- 


© ſame, you being yet in ſome hope that the word ab- 


we will never give our voice nor aflent that they be 
„ condemned, as containing divers heads of Popery and 


“ againſt their ee in theſe points, and be ſure 
“ not to ratify them in Parliament. | 


ef ENGLAND. Vol. Il 


<< thing that is civil, or which formerly hath 
<< bliſhed by Act of Parliament, but — ere : i939 
« cial command or warrant. | * 

We will not allow of any Commiſſioner from the AC. 
* ſembly, nor no ſuch act as may give ground for the con- 
<< tinuing of the Tables or Conventicles. 

In caſe Epiſcopacy be aboliſhed at this Aſſembly, you 
** are to labour that we may have the power of chuſin 
of ſo many Miniſters, as may repreſent the fourteen 
** Biſhops in Parliament; or if that cannot be, that faur- 
teen others whom we ſhall preſent be agreed to, with a 
<* power to chuſe the Lords of the Articles for the Nobi- 
7 lity for this time, until the buſineſs be further conſidered 

n. | 

We allow that Epiſcopacy be aboliſhed, for the rea- 
** ſons contained in the Articles; and the Covenant 1580 
** for ſatisfaQtion of our People be ſubſcribed, provided it 
be ſo conceived, that thereby our Subjects be not forced 
to abjure Epiſcopacy, as a point of Popery, or contrary 
to God's Law, or the Proteſtant Religion ; but if the 
require it to be abjured, as contrary to the conſtitution 
of the Church of Scotland, you are to give way to it ra- 
ther than to make a breach. 155 ig 
** After all Aſſembly- buſineſs is ended, and immediately 
„before Prayers, you ſhall in the faireſt way that you 
can, proteſt, that in reſpect of his Majeſty's reſolution 
of not coming in perſon, and that his inſtructions to you 
<* were upon ſhort advertiſement, whereupon many things 
% may have occurred, wherein you have not had his Ma- 
<< jelty's pleaſure; and for ſuch other reaſons as occaſion 
may furniſh, you are to proteſt, that in caſe any thing 
*©. hath eſcaped you, or hath been condeſcended upon in 
this preſent aſſembly, prejudicial to his Majeſty's ſervice, 
<< that his Majeſty may be heard for redreſs thereof in his 
„ own time and place (3). | | . 

| At Berwick the 27th of July 1639. 


Further Inftrutions to the Earl of Traquair. 


Kigbt Truſty, 25 
= W E have hitherto commanded Hamilton to anſwer Rutwork, 
1 ſeveral of your Letters, but that of the 16th of III. p. 93 
<< Auguſt being of more weight than any of your former, js,” 
«© we have thought fit to anſwer it ourſelf, Nalfon, 


And whereas you ſay, that nothing will ſatisfy them, T I. 254 


** tified, or that way be given to the diſcharging of Epiſ- 
© COpacy, as abjured in that Church, as contrary to the 
© Confeffion of Faith 1580, and the Conſtitutions of the 


«« jured may be got changed, and that in drawing up the 
words of the Act, it be only condemned as contrary to 
the Conſtitution of the Church: We in this point leave 
vou to your inſtructions, they being full, if you con- 
<< ſider what we have ſaid concerning Epiſcopacy, and ſub- 
<< ſcribing the Confeſſion of Faith 15 80, we thinking it fit 
© to declare hereupon unto you, that let their madneſs be 
<< what it will, further than we have declared in our in- 
«© ſtructions, in theſe points we will not go. 

«© For the Service-Book, and Book of Canons, though 
<< we have been and are content they be diſcharged, yet 


“ Superſtition; in like manner, though we have been and 
<< are content that the High- Commiſſion be diſcharged, - 
<< yet we will never acknowledge that it is without Law, 
<< or deſtructive to the civil and eccleſiaſtical judicatories of 
<< that our Kingdom: Nor that the five Articles of Perth, 
though diſcharged with our approbation, be condemned, 
«© as contrary to the aforeſaid Confeflion. As concerning 
<& the late Aſſemblies, we cannot give our conſent to have 
them. declared null, ſince they were ſo notoriouſly our 
Father (of happy memory) his Acts; it ſeeming ſtrange 
that we having condeſcended to the taking away of 
<< theſe things that they complained of, which were done 
<< in thoſe Aſſemblies, they will not be content therewith, 
without laying an aſperſion on our Father's actions. 
« Wherefore if the Aſſembly will, in deſpite of your en- 
6% deavour, conclude contrary to this, you are to proteſt 


Concerning the yearly Indiction of general Aſſem- 

ce blies, and the Confeffion of Faith, we commanded 
«© Hamilton, in his of the 16th, to anſwer that Point to 
<< this effect, that we think it infinitely to our prejudice 
* that we ſhould conſent to tie ourſelf for the keeping 
«< yearly of their Aſſemblies, not needing to repeat the rea- 

* ſons, they being well enough known to you; ſeeing at 


of their Forces in body, and all their Officers in pay. Whitelork, p. 31. 


 Birwick 


1639. 


Book XIX. 2. 


Berwick it was conceived upon debate of that point, 
that your having Power to indict a new one within 
the year, would fave that diſpute, which you are by 


tion, you are by no means to give your aſſent to any 
ſuch Act, nor to ratify the fame in Parliament. 

« The article in your Inſtructions, which is only that 
the Covenant 1 5 80, ſhall be ſubſcribed, you muſt have an 
eſpecial care of, and how you proceed therein ; that the 
bond be the ſame which was in our Father's time, mu- 
tatis mutandis; and that you give your aſſent no other 
« ways to the interpretations thereof, than may land with 
* our future intentions well known 10 you ; nor is the ſame 
« gtherwiſe to be ratified in Parliament. 

« Thus you have our pleaſure fully ſignified in every 
« particular of your Letter; which you will find no ways 
« contrary to our reſolution taken at Berwick, and our in- 
« ſtructions given tv you there, But if the madneſs of 
„ our Subjects be ſuch, that they will not reſt ſatisfied 
« with what we have given you power and authority to 
« condeſcend to, which notwithſtanding all their inſolen- 
« cies we ſhall allow you, to make good to them, we take 
& God to witneſs, that what miſery ſoever ſhall fall to that 
« Country hereafter, it is no fault of ours, but their own 
ce procurement. And hereupon we do command you, 
« that if you cannot compoſe this buſineſs according to 
&« our inſtructions, and what we have now written, that 
4 you prorogue the Parliament till the next ſpring ; and 
« that you think upon ſome courſe how you may make 
&« publickly known to all our Subjects, what we had given 
« you power to condeſcend to. And becauſe it is not 
% improbable, that this way may produce a preſent rup- 
& ture, you are to warn and affift Ruthven for the de- 
10 fence of the Caſtle of Edinburgh; and to take in gene- 
<« ral the like care of all our houſes and forts in that King- 
% dom; and likewiſe to advertiſe all ſuch who are affected 
„ to our fervice, that timouſly they may ſecure them- 
« ſelves; and ſo we bid you heartily farewell.” | 
It is plain from theſe inſtructions, that the King had 


| ſome private intentions, but which were known to the 


Earl of Traquair. The following Letter may help to diſ- 
cover part ot theſe intentions, at leaſt with reſpect to the 
Biſhops. 0 | I i 


His Majeſty's Letter to the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews. 


Ruſhworth. 


III. p. 951. 
Nalſon, 


T. I. p. 248. 


Annals, 
5. 785. 


Right trufly, and well-beloved Counſellor, and Reverend 


Father in God, we greet you well, _ | 
\/ OUR Letter, and the reſt of the Biſhops (ſent 


terbury, hath been by him communicated to us: And 
after ſerious conſideration of the contents thereof, we 
have thought fit our ſelf to return this anfwer to you 
for direction according to our promiſe, which you are to 
communicate to the reft of your brethren. : 
„We do in part approve of what you have adviſed, 
concerning the prorogating of the Aſſembly and Par- 
liament, and muſt acknowlege it to be grounded upon 
reaſon enough,' were reaſon only to be thought on in 
this buſineſs: but conſidering the preſent ſtate of our 
affairs, and what we have promiſed in the articles of Pa- 


prejudice to our ſelf and ſervice, condeſcend thereunto; 
wherefore we are refolved (rather neceſſitated) to hold 
the Aſſembly and Parliament At the time and place ap- 


pointed; and for that end we have nominated the Earl 


of Traquair our Commiſſioner, to whom we have given 
inſtructions, not only how to carry himſelf at the ſame, 
but a charge alſo to have a ſpecial care of your Lord- 
ſhips, and thoſe of the inferior Clergy, who have ſuſ- 
5 fered for their duty to God, and obedience to our com- 
„ mands. And we do hereby aſſure you, that it ſhall be 
<< {till one of our chiefeſt ſtudies, how to rectify and eſta- 
<< bliſh the government of that Church aright, and to re- 
<< pair your loſſes, which we deſire you to be moſt con- 
«« fident ol. | | | 

As for your meeting to treat of the affairs of the 
„Church, we do not ſee at this time how that can be 
«© done; for within our Kingdom of Scofland we cannot 
<< promiſe you any place of ſafety; and in any other of 
our Dominions we cannot hold it convenient, all things 
« conſidered ; wherefore we conceive, that the beſt way 
„ would be for your Lordſhips to give in, by way of pro- 
* teſtation or remonſtrance, your exceptions againſt this 
« Aſlembly and Parliament to our Commiſſioner, which 
may be ſent by any mean man, ſo he be truſty, and 
deliver it at his entring into the Church; but we would 
not have it to be either read or argued in this cane 
*« where nothing but partiality is to be expected, but to 
+ zepreſented to us by him; which we promiſe to take ſo 


— 
cc 


(1) The Fail of Traquair. The King is always preſent in the General Aſſembly, by bimſelf or Commiſſioner. 


| 


all means to eſchew. But if this will not give ſatisfac - 


by the Elect of Cathneſs) to my Lord of Can- 


cification, we may not (as we conceive) without great 


CHARLES: 


ce into conſideration, as becometh a Prince ſenſible of his 


© own intereſt and honour, joined with the equity of your 
«© defires; and you may reſt ſecure, that though perhaps 
*© we may give way for the preſent, to that which will be 
<< prejudicial both to the Church and our own Govern- 
ment, yet we ſhall not leave thinking in time how to 
<< remedy both. 

We muſt likewiſe intimate unto you, that we are fo 
far from conceiving it expedient for you, or any of my 
2 Lords of the Clergy to be preſent at this meeting, as 
<< your abſence, this ſhall be to you, and every of you, a 
e ſufficient warrant : In the interim, your beſt courſe will 
be to remain in our Kingdom of England, till ſuch time 
as you receiye our farther order, where we ſhall provide 
for your ſubſiſtence ; though not in that meaſure as 
we could wiſh, yet in ſuch a way as you ſhall not be 
in want, 

Thus you have our pleaſure briefly ſignified unto you, 
*© Which we doubt not but you will take in good part: 
©© You cannot but know, that what we do in this, we 
<* are neceſſitated to; ſo we bid you farewell.” | 

Whitehall, Aug. 6. 1639. C. R. 

J have already obſerved, that the late peace between the 
King and his Subjects of Scotland, did not properly conſiſt 
in the ſeven articles of Pacification, ſince there was no 
mention there of the true ground of the quarrel, but only 
of what paſſed after the breach. Indeed both parties agreed 
to lay down their arms; but the Peace could not be ſaid 
to be concluded, ſo long as the motives of rupture {till ſub- 
ſifted. If the demands of the Scots, and the King's anſwer 
be conſidered, fuch ambiguity on both ſides will appear, 
that the Peace muſt have been deemed very doubtful. The 
Scots reduced their demands to this, That they might enjoy 
their Religion and Liberties, according to the eccleſiaſtical and 
civil Laws of the Kingdom, offering in return all obedience 
to his Majeſty, which could be required or expected of loyal 
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we do abſolutely diſcharge your going thither ; and for 


The late 
Peace wery 
uncertain, 


Clarendon, 
* J. P · 93, 
99+ 


Ruſhworth, 
Ul. p; 1019. 


Subjects. The King granted this their deſire in the ſame 


words, and on the ſame conditions. But there was a pal- 
pable ambiguity as well in the demand, as in the anſwer. 
The Scots underſtood by the Laws of the Kingdom, thoſe 
that were in force before King James acceſſion to Eng- 


land, and all the innovations by them complained of ; but 
the King meant ſuch as were enacted ſince that time. The 


condition was no leſs equivocal, for the obedience promiſed 
by the Scots, related to the obſervance of the antient Laws, 
but that expected by the King, was founded upon the late 


Laws. Both parties muſt have perceived the equivocation 


in what was to be the foundation of the Peace, ſince neither 
of the parties could be ignorant of the occaſion of the 


breach. But however, both ſides feigned not to perceive 


it, in order to be freed from their embaraſſment in taking 
arms. The Scots had flattered themſelves, that conſiderin 

the diſcontents which reigned in England, the King would 
not be able to raiſe an army to reduce them to obedience. 
But contrary to their expectation, they ſaw him near their 
borders, at the head of twenty thouſand men, whilſt they 


had not above twelve thouſand, without reckoning his fleet, 


which interrupted their Trade. It was therefore their in- 
tereſt, to endeavour by all means to avoid a deciſion of the 
quarrel by arms. The loſs of a battle would have certainly 
reduced them to flavery, Beſides, their friends in England 
diſſuaded them from running any hazard, and made them 
hope, they ſhould, very ſhortly, put it out of the King's 
power to hurt them. For theſe reaſons, they were con- 
tented with the general demand of their Religion and Li- 
berties, in order to gain time, knowing, that when mat- 
ters came to be diſcuſſed, they ſhould find means to in- 
clude all their pretenſions in this general demand. The 


King, on his fide, was no leſs embaraſſed. Tho' he had 


an army ſuperior in number of troops, he was apprehenſive 
of treacheries, or at leaſt, that his Engliſs Subjects would 
not chearfully venture their lives for his ſake: So that the 
loſs of a battle would not only have occaſioned the loſs 
of Scotland, but even put his affairs in England in a very 
ill ſituation. Therefore, though he could not poſſibly be 
ignorant of what the Scots meant by their Religion and 
Laws, finding they did not explain themſelves more clearly, 
he took them at their word, in a belief, that at a more con- 
venient ſeaſon, it would be in his power to give theſe terms 
the ſenſe that to him ſeemed moſt natural. It may there- 
fore be affirmed, that this peace, which yet decided nothing, 
was concluded upon very uncertain foundations, and that 
both parties, when they laid down, were in much the ſame 


ſtate as when they took up their arms. But it was eaſy | 


to foreſee, a time would come, when it would be neceſſary 
to explain what hitherto remained in obſcuri 

The Biſhops failed not, according to the 
to preſent a Declinator or Proteſtation to the x 
miffioner (1), who receiving it publickly as he was going 
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Nalſon, 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


into the Church, was contented with ſending it to the 
King, without communicating it to the Ailembly (1). 


The King was defirous to have ſuch a Paper in his hands, 


that he might uſe it upon occaſion, or at a more proper 
time, 

In this general Aſſembly held at Edinburgh by the King's 
order, the High-Commiſſioner had ſufficient intereſt to 
hinder any mention of the former Aſſembly at Glaſgow. 
Nevertheleſs, there paſſed ſeveral Acts very difagreeable 
to the King, to which however the High-Commithoner 
gave his conſent. 


« "The firſt contained the cauſes of the evils that had 


<< lately happened in the Kirk of Scotland.” Tuheſe caules, 
being ſix in number, were in ſubſtance: © r. The preſſing 
<« of the Service- book, the books of Canons and of Con- 
s ſecration and Ordination, and the High-Commithon, 
« 2. The five articles of Perth, 3. The changing the 
« Government of the Kirk into epiſcopal Government. 
« 4, The civil places conferred on Kirkmen. 5. The 
<« keeping and authorizing the Aſſemblies in 1606, 1608, 
« 1610, 1616, 1617, 1618. 6. The want of lawful and 
<« free general Aſſemblies.” It was therefore ordained by 
this Act, that all theſe things ſhould be aboliſhed, and the 


| Kirk reſtored to its former ſtate. To this Act the High- 


Id. p. 9Co. 
Naiſon, 
T. I. p. 253. 


Commiſlioner conſented verbally, and promiſed to have it 
ratified in the enſuing Parliament. Another Act alſo 
<« paſſed for the better keeping the Lord's-day.” 

Aſter which followed a ſupplication of the general Af- 
ſembly to the Commiſſioner, deſiring that a Boo called, 
The large Declaration; and written by Dr. Balcanquel] 
Dean of Durham, a Scotchman, againit his Countrymen, 
might be called in. To this the Commiſſioner gave no 


other anſwer, but that he would impart the ſame to his. 


| Majefly, | 


Ruſhworth, 
Ii I. p- 96 I, 
992. 

Annals, 


Then was preſented to the High-Commiſſioner another 
ſupplication from the Aſſembly, and the Lords of the 


 Privy-Council, wherein they petitioned, that it might be 


enjoined by Act of Council, that the Confeſſion and Co- 
venant ſhould be ſubſcribed by all his Majeſty's Subjects in 
Scotland, of what rank and quality ſoever. The High- 
Commiſſioner anſwered, by advice of the Council, That 
he thought himſelf bound in conſcience to approve of the 
Covenant, and as Earl of Traquair, would ſubſcribe it as 


heartily as any ſubject in the Kingdom: but as the King's 
Commiſſioner he could not do it, unleſs a clauſe was added, 
that this Covenant was the ſame with that ſublcribed by 


King James VI, in the years 1580, 1581, and 1590. 


Ruſhworth, 


Il. p. 964. 


W hereupon the Aſſembly made a new Act, enjoining all 
the members of the Kirk to ſign the Covenant, with this 
clauſe prefixed to the names of the ſubſcribers : ++ 
We ſubſcribe this Covenant according to the explanation it 
hath received from the general Aſſembly, that is, as declaring 
the five Articles of Perth, the Government of the Kirk by Bi- 


ſhops, and the beſtowing of civil places on Kirkmen, to be un- 


Ruſhworth. 
Jbid. 
Annals. 


Remark on 
theſe A;. 
Nalſon, 

T. J. p.255. 


| Rifſhwerth, 
III. p. 955» 
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lawful within this Kirk. D 0 
Aſter that, the Aſſembly reſolved to preſent a Petition 
to the King, to pray him to cauſe theſe Acts to be rati- 
fied by the Parliament. That done, they appointed the 
laſt Tueſday, in Fuly 1640, for holding another general 
Aſſembly at Aberdeen, without conſulting the High- Com- 


miſſioner. Een : | | 
The Acts paſſed in this Aſſembly plainly ſhew what the 


Scots meant by their Religion, namely, that proſeſſed in 
1580. The Aſſembly had alſo determined, contrary to 


the King's pretenſions, that Epiſcopacy was aboliſhed (2) 


by the Confeſſion of Faith of the year 1580, though the 


Biſhops were not ſo much as mentioned. Whereas, the : 


King pretended, the Religion of the Kingdom was that 
which was actually profeſſed ſince the year 1606, and ſince 


e{tabliſhed by ſeveral Acts of Parliament, and general Aſ- 


ſemblies. On the contrary, the Aſſembly of Edinburgh 
declared, that the Aflemblies held from 1606, to 1618, 
were void, and thereby annulled the Acts of Parliament by 


which they were confirmed and ratified. As to the Cove- 


nant, the ſame Aſſembly, in pretending to admit of the 
clauſe annexed by the Earl of Traquair, had rendered it of 
no effect, by an additional explication. The Earl was 
much blamed for not ſtoutly oppoſing this interpretation; 
nay, when he came to give the King an account of his 


Commiſſion, a Scotch Biſhop (3) accuſed him of Treaſon, 


and offered to ſuffer as a traitor, if he did not make good 
his accuſation. Teh: | | 


Vol. II. 
By what had paſſed in the Aſſembly, the 


plainly what he was to expect from the Parliame 
met preſently after the ſeparation of the Aſſembly. 
the ratification of the Acts of the Aſſembly was pr 
they preſented tothe High· Commiſſioner ſome Acts, which 
ſhewed they were no leſs bent to maintain the privileges of 
the People, and guard againſt the artifices by which the Court 
had for forty. years cauſed the Parliament to pats what they 
pleaſed, I have mentioned elſewhere the manner of chufr;- 
the Lords of the Articles in the Parliament of Scotland, kit 
it is necellary to explain it a little more fully, for the better 
underſtanding how advantagious to the King this method 
was grown. Ever ſince the Reign of David Bruce, that 
is, for about three hundied years, it had been cuſtomary 
in Scotland, that when the Parliament met, there were 
elected a certain number of Noblemen, Biſhops, Barons: 
and Burgeſſes, who were called Lords of the Articles. 
'T he buſineſs of this ſelect Committee was to examine and 
prepare the Bills which were to be moved in Parliament : 
and as they had power to reject ſuch as they did not judge 
neceſſary or convenient, it ſeldom happened, that thoſe the 

admitted were ever thrown out. The manner of Elec 
tion, ſettled at a time when the inconveniencies could not 


nated eight Biſhops, theſe Biſhops named eight Lords, the 
ſixteen elect Biſhops and Lords choſe eight Barons (4) 
theſe twenty tour elected eight Burgeiles (5). This cuſtom 
ſubſiſted without many inconveniencies, till James VI 
attempted to reſtore Epiſcopacy. That Prince, as we 
have ſeen, began with reſtoring the Biſhops and Lay-Ab- 
bots, to their ſeats in Parliament; and thereby had the 
votes of all the repreſentatives of the Church at his com- 
mand. So the Nobility, in chuſing eight Biſhops, could 
name none but what were devoted to the King, from 


nt, which 4% /n, 
Before 9 
opoſed. 


Annes, 


P. 789. 


Nuſbworrh, 
II. p. 182. 
be foreſeen, was thus: The body of the Nobility nomi- 3 


p. 31. 


whom they received their Benefices. Theſe eight Biſhops A 


made it their chief care to name eight Lords, on whom the 


King could depend. Theſe ſixteen never failed to chuſe 


eight Barons of the ſame party, and conſequently, the 


eight Burgeſſes elected by the twenty four, were likewiſe 


friends of the Court, By this means, the King obtained 
of the Parliament the fore-mentioned Acts, to reftore 
epiſcopal Government in the Kirk, notwithſtanding all the 
endeavours of the general Aſſemblies. This gave occaſion 
alſo to the complaint publickly diſperſed in writing, that 


Charles I, in his journey to Scotland, had uſed unlawful me- 


thods to obtain the two Acts concerning Religion, of which 
L have ſpoken. It is ſaid, that among the eight Lords 


then choſen by the Biſhops, there were three ſuſpected of 
Popper. 1 | | 


As ſince that time the face of affairs had been much — 
changed in Scotland, and the King had no longer any power II. 5. 182 


there, the Parliament, which met by his Majeſty's order at 
Edinburgh in the year 1639, reſolved to prevent the in- 
conveniences flowing from the election of the Lords of the 
Articles. To that purpoſe they preſented to the High- 


Commiſſioner an Act, declaring null and void whatever 


electing the Lords of the Articles ſhould be altered. This 
Act was founded not only upon the fore- mentioned incon- 


ſhould be done in Parliament, | before the ancient way of 


veniences, but chiefly upon the Parliament's diſpoſition 


to aboliſh entirely the order of Biſhops, from whence fol- 


lowed an abſolute neceſſity to alter the manner of chuſing 


the Lords of the Articles. Beſides, in all appearance, the Whitelok, 


Parliament was willing to obviate thereby the King's de- Þ 3. 


mand, that fourteen Miniſters or Lay-Abbots of his chuſing 
might ſupply the place of the Biſhops (6). Th 


Beſides this Act, which was very material at this juncture, | 


the Parliament preſented allo ſeveral others, all tending to 


leſſen the King's prerogative, 


* 2, By the ſecond it was enacted, that the Coin ſhould Rutworth, 
III. p» 1027. 


not be meddled with, but by advice of Parliament. 


3. By the third, that no Stranger ſhould be entruſted * 


** with keeping of any caſtles, nor other perſon put in 


them, but by advice of the Eitates.” This was becauſe 


the King had lately made two Engli/bmen Governours of 
the Caſtles of Edinburgh.and Dunbarton. © 

© 4. That no patent of honour be granted to any 
< ſtranger, but ſuch as have a competency of Land-rent 
„in Scotland, _ | 

*© 5. That no commiſſion of Juſticiary or Lieutenancy 


„ may be granted but for a limited time. 


6. They proteſted againſt the precedency of the 


(1) The King in his Letter to Archbiſhop 8prtiſzvcod, ordered him to give in a Proteſtation againſt the Aſſembly, but that it ſhould nct be read or argued 

in the meeting, where, as he ſays, nothing but partiality was to be expected. Ruſhworth, Tom. III. p. 952. | 
(2) They not only aboliſhed :t, but alſo determined, that it was unlawful in the Church of Scotland. Rufbworth, Tom, III. p. 955. 
6 ) It was the Archbiſhop of St · Ardrews, and the Biſhops of Roſs, and Bricben. Annals, p. 790. | 


4) Or Lairds- 


(5) Theſe thirty two, with tbe eight Officers of the Crown, made up the ſelect Committee, called, Lords of the Articles, Whitelcch, and aſter him Fcbard, 


ſays, the King choſe the eight Noblemen. 


. 


(6) The Parliament allowed the High- Commiſſioner to name the eight Lords, who ſhould have been named by the Biſhops, but proteſted it ſhould be no pre- 
cedent for the future; and they went on roundly to take away the Lords of the Articles entirely. When it was debated about what was to be brought in, in 
lieu of the Biſhops, The Commiſliorier urged for the King to have fourteen Lay- Abbots to repreſent the third Eſtate, but it was voted, that the third Eſtate 
frould be compleated by ſmall Barons, who were to repreſent the Commonality. Ruſawarth, Tom. III. p. 955 
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cc Lord-Treaſurer, and Lord Privy-Seal, becauſe, as they 
ce alledged, the ſame was not warranted by a poſitive 
«© Law. | 
There were others of the ſame nature, all prejudicial 
to the King, but which it is needleſs to infert, It may 
well be thought, the High-Commiſſioner did not believe 
himſelf ſufficiently authoriſed to give his conſent to all theſe 
Acts, without informing his Majeſty. 
A kin The King ſeeing what courſe his affairs were taking in 
110742405 the the Parliament of Scotland, plainly perceived by theſe firſt 
DK proceedings, that his Commifhoner would be little able to 
ul. p.955. follow his inſtruftions, and therefore, ordered him by Let- 
ter only, to prorogue the Parliament till the 2d of June 
the next year 1640, and if he met with oppoſition, to 
| declare that the Members who ſhould continue to aſſemble, 
gen are dig were guilty of High-Treaſon. This order being ſignified 
g-/ed to the Parliament, met not with that compliance, the 
en eg King perhaps had expected. They broke up however, 
Colhworth, but in ſuch a manner as was no leſs diſagreeable to the 
i , 955) King, than if they had continued their ſeſſion. Before 
Ai. vo they parted, they made a declaration, importing that the 
Earl of Traquair had not power to prorogue the Parliament 
vpon the King's letter, without the conſent of the Parlia- 
ment itſelf, That this order was owing to miſinforma- 
tions, the Parliament not having given the King any of- 
ſence, or cauſe of complaint. That hitherto the Parlia- 
ments were never prorogued without their own conſent, 
and conſequently this prorogation was contrary to the uſage 
of the Kingdom. They complained moreover, that the 
Earl of Traguair and the Council had ſeveral ways viola- 


1639 


ted the privileges of Parliament, during this preſent ſeſſion. 


In ſhort, they declared, that though they might lawfully 
remain afſembled, notwithſtanding the prorogation, they 
ere willing to break up, in order to give the King a proof 
x porn of their obedienge ; but however thought proper to leave a 
committee of ſome of each Eſtate, to preſent a Remon- 
ſtrance to his Majeſty, and attend his gracious anſwer, and 
to aſſure the King on all occafions of the Parliament's ſin- 
cere intention to pay him all due obedience, The decla- 
ration concluded with a proteſtation, that if any outrages 
and inſolencies ſhould be committed, they could not be im- 
puted to them, ſince they were con ſtrained to uſe the pro- 
pereſt means to ſecure the Kirk and State from the impend- 

ing miſery and confuſion. | 
Ti Kiig Purſuant to the power given them by the Parliament, 
77 Li, the committee ſent the Earl of Dunfermling and the Lord 
D:puties of Lowadon to preſent a remonſtrance to his Majefty. But 
eee the King refuſed to give theſe deputies audience, as com- 
Ti. > 0 ing without warrant from the High-Commiſſioner, and 
1031. without communicating to him the occaſion of their jour- 
| 54 Aſter their departure, the King ſent for the Earl of 
Traguair, and ordered him to report to the Council what 
ee had paſſed in Scotland ſince the Pacification. It was upon 
;/4ver upon this Lord's report, and without hearing what the Scots had 
4 Var with to ſay in their defence, that the Council of England una- 


3 nimouſly declared, it was abſolutely neceſſary to reduce the 


Ney break 


III. p. 992, Scots to their duty by force of arms. Mean while, as this 


2010s Be reſolution ſeemed a little too haſty, ſince it was not yet 
Mem. 
Hamil, f the King, perceiving how prejudicial this precipitation 
| might be to him, gave the committee of Edinburgh leave 
to ſend their deputies. But this was more for decency, 
than to ſee whether there would be any reaſon to alter the 
reſolution already taken, the King not being ignorant of 
What could be ſaid on this occaſion. 1 
1640. Purſuant to the King's. permiſſion, four deputies came 
| Cher ke preſently after, namely, the Earl of Dunfermling, the Lord 
| from Scots Lotudon, Sir William Douglaſs, and Mr. Robert Berkley, 
land. and preſented to him two Petitions. 
29 the late general Aſſembly held at Edinburgh, who, after 
tw Petitions thanking him for being pleaſed to conſent that eccleſiaftical 
n the King. affairs ſhould be determined in the Aſſembly of the Kirk, 
8 prayed him to ratify their conſtitutions by the Parliament. 
By the other Petition, the four deputies deſired to be heard 
before ſome of the counſellors of both Kingdoms, and that 
the Earl of Traguair's report to the Council of England 
might be given them in writing under his hand. The 
King thought not proper. to grant either of theſe articles. 
However, he appointed a committee of the Council to hear 
them, to which the deputies would not agree, ſaying, 


they were ſent to his Majeſty to juſtify the proceedings 


of the Parliament of Scotland, and not to the Council of 


England, who had no juriſdiction over the Scots, To re- 


move this objection, the King was pleaſed to hear them 


4 1 * in the preſence of the committee he had appointed. 
* 2 ee wtf ht 

- ye. he Lord Lowdon made a long Speech in vindication of 
to bave occa- 
ſion to go to 
war with 
ar rar to engage in a new War 
III. p. 992, ift them when they ſhould come into England with an Army, But theſe 
2933, &,. Burnet's Mem. of Hamil. p. 165, Hiſt, 0 
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tery, and thoſe who had ſuffered in the Star- 


25. CHARLES 1. 


cc 


cc 


(e 


known what the Scots might plead in their vindication, 


7 


© ranny 


The firſt was from 


is Time, p. 37. Hiſt. of the Stuarts, p. 14%, Ce. 
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their tranſactions in Scotland; for that was the ſole motive 1640. 
of the deputation. But the King feigning to believe, and 
being very willing to ſuppoſe they were come to treat with 
him of an agreement, objected to them, that their Powers 
were inſufficient, ſince they could neither offer nor accept 
any terms. A few days after, the Council of England 
declared, that the a deputies had power only to juſtify 
the proceedings of their Countrymen. And indeed, they 
had been ſent only for that purpoſe, and not to treat with 
the King (1), | | 

It was reſolved, as ſaid, in the Council of England, to 
reduce the Scots to obedience by force. It is neceſſary 
therefore to ſhew upon what this reſolution was founded. 
Though the King was by no means pleaſed with the Acts 
of the general Aſſembly of Edinburgh, he had no reafon 
however to complain, ſince they were approved by his 
High-Commiſſioner, authoriſed for that purpoſe by a com- 
miſſion under the Great-Seal, Wherefore being deſirous 
to hinder theſe Acts from being ratified by the Parliament, 
he thought it more proper to ground the breach occaſioned 
by the prorogation of the Parliament of Scotland, upon the 
proceedings of the Parliament than upon thoſe of the Aſſem- 
bly. He complained therefore, 
*© 1. That under pretence of his having promiſed a free N a. 
Parliament, they had carried that freedom ſo far as to 4 by 


. . 0 * . * . K. 1 Oy 1 
imagine, that it was not to be limited with their own 5 ,. 
conditions, ſubſcribed by the Lord Lowdon, which were t 
to enjoy their Religion and Liberties, according to the hd. 
. . . . . * . * . Ruſh Wor th, 

eccleſiaſtical and civil Laws of their Kingdom. For it Ih. 10, 

» . 0 F P. 10345 
was evident, that the Parliament had far exceeded the &c. 


*© bounds eſtabliſhed by the Laws. "rs 
4 2. If they object, that they aſſume this liberty by our & OTE 
allowing of the Covenant, and commanding our former Annals 
** High-Commiſſioner the Lord Marquiſs of Hamilton, 
and other our Subjects to ſubſcribe it; the anſwer is 
** very ready, that there is a great difference between the 
Covenant and Band ſubſcribed by our commandment, 
& and their Band; for that Covenant and Band was made 
„ by our late Father King James of bleſſed memory, 
Anno 1580, and obligeth thoſe that ſwear to it, that 
* they ſhould mutually aſſiſt one another, as they ſhould 
be commanded by the King, or any authorized by him. 
But this new Band was made without our conſent, 
and by it they ſwear, mutually to aſſiſt one another, 
not excepting the King. Neither can the Earl of Tra- 
quair's ſubſcription or allowance of the Covenant be any 
warrant for their rebellious courſes, ſeeing they did 
humbly ſupplicate, that they might be allnwed and war- 
ranted to ſubſcribe it: Which clearly evinces, that what 
they did before, and of themſelves, without warrant of 
authority, was neither laudable nor warrantable. Be- 
ſides, it appears by what is prefixt to the Earl of Traguair's 
ſubſcription, that by the Covenant he meant the ſame 
with that of 1580. | | Rs I 
< 3. Since the Parliament, they have, without any au- 
*© thority or commiſſion from us, taken upon them to levy 
& and raiſe forces in ſeveral parts of the Kingdom; and 
*© have affigned them a rendez vous, and a day to be in a 
e readineſs to march. | 
„4. They have made proviſions of great quantities of 
5 artillery, munition and arms, from foreign parts, which 
“e they have ready in magazine to make uſe of againſt us 
© their Sovereign, _ N | 5 
. They have of themſelves laid taxes and impoſi- 
tions of ten marks in every hundred upon all and every 
our Subjects, according to their ſeveral revenues; and 
& this they have exacted with the greateſt rigour and ty- 
| that can be imagined. _ oh 
© 6, They have cauſed to be framed and publiſhed, 
% ſundry falſe, ſeditious and ſcandalous Papers and Pam- 
C phlets; and amongſt others, one entitled, An Informa- 
& tion from the Eſtates of the KingYom of Scotland, to the 
„ Kingdom of England, &c. which we have cauſed to be 
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cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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cc 
cc 
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cc 


„ burnt by the hand of the hangman. 


& 7, They have refuſed the Lord Eftrick, Governor 
of our Cate at Edinburgb, timber, and other materials 
66 neceſſary for reparation of the works lately fallen down 
e there, notwithſtanding our expreſs commandment by 
«© our letters to them, upon their allegiance to furniſh 
© them. 3 
g. They have committed ſundry outrages and violences 

c upon the perſons of ſome of the Garriſon at Edinburgh, 
& that came out of the Caſtle to buy viftuals 

„ 9. They have to raiſe works and fortifications 
« againſt the ſaid Caſtle, thereby to block up that our 
& royal fort, and to render it unuſeful, And they have 


() During theſe Commiſſioners ſtay in England, many ſecret Counſels were held with them by the diſcontented Zng4/þ ; chiefly by the favorers of Preſby- 
8 i yi *. Yy High-Commiſton, © The Earls of Ee, Bedferd, and Hafand; the Lord Say, Mr. Hampden, and 

m, and others of great intereſt and quality, were deep in with them. Whitehck, p- 32. The Lord Savile in particular, with great vehemence, preſſed _ 

and among other motives, brought them engagements in writing from moſt of the greateſt Peers in England, to join with them, an 


were diſcovered at ths Trtaty of RITPen to have been a baſe forgery. 
* e {ortified 
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1640, fortified ſundry other places in that our King ſom, and 
particularly 7n/zg@rvy, where they have mounted divers 
“pieces of ordnance. 

&« 10, They have lately impriſoned the Lord of Southest, 
& and ſundry others of quality, for not adhering to them, 
© and for their fidelity to us. 

4 11, The Magiſtrates of Edinburgh have upon ſundry 
& occaſions refuſed to yield us due obedience, alledging, 
„ That they have delivered up the power of governing the 
ce teion into the hands of the Committee of the pretended Ta- 
« bles, by which they have not only voluntarily diſabled 
* themſelves to ſerve us, but have incurred the guilt of 
„ High-Treaſon, by conferring upon any that power of 
© Government which they derive and hold from us alone.“ 

Of theſe eleven articles, nine were inconſiderable. As 
after the prorogation of the Parliament, the Scots had great 
reaſon to fear the King intended to renew the war, the 
precautions they took for their defence, could not be deemed 
a juſt cauſe of invading them, though their fears had been 
vain, At leaſt, all theſe proceedings could have been eaſily 


repaired by the concluſion of a good peace. But the moſt 


material article, on which the King chiefly inſiſted was, 
« 12, A Letter communicated to him by the Earl of 
& Traquair, and which had been intercepted by his Lord- 
«« ſhip. It was written to the King of France by the 
& chief of the male-contents to deſi re his aſſiſtance. The 


<« Letter follows, with this endorſement, Au Roy, which, 


6 as his Majeſty obſerved, is in France always underſtood 
from thoſe Subjects only to their natural Prince. 


SI R, 


The Scottiſh Y OUR Majeſty being the refuge and ſanctuary of af- 
Male-cn- Lk fidted Princes and States, we have found it neceſſary 
tents Letter . a 
to the King T0 ſend this Gentleman, Mr, Colvil, to repreſent unto your 
ef France. ajeſly the candour and ingenuity, as well of our actions and 
Ruſhworth: preceedings, as of our intentions, which we deſire to be engra- 
III. p. 1038. 2 4 
Nalſon, © ven and written to the whole world with a beam (1) of the 
T. I. p. 277. Sun, as well as to your Majeſty, Wie therefore moſt humbly 
bie ſeech you (Sir) to give faith and credit to him, and to all 
that he ſhall ſay on our part, touching us and our affairs; 
being moſt aſſured (Sir) of an aſſiſtance equal to your wonted 
clemency heretofore, and ſo often ſhewed to this Nation, 


which will not yield the Glory to any other whatſoever to be 
etcrnally, | | 


SIR. 
Dur Majeſty's moſt humble, 
Maſt obedient, and . 
Maſt affettionate Servants, 


Rothes, Montroſe. 


Ley. Marte. 
Montgomery, ET 
Loudoun, Forreſter. 


The uſe the © This Letter, though no date appears, was writ before 


FA. 2 the peace. At leaſt, the Lord Lowdon, who was commit- 


Clarendon, ted to the Tower on that account, affirmed it, and I don't 
T. 1. P. 103. find he was ever contradicted. On the other hand, the 
King who pretended to receive great advantages from this 

letter, never ſaid it was penned ſince the ſigning of the 

articles of pacification. From whence it may be inferred, 

either the ſubſcribers forgot to date it, or the date was not 
ſerviceable to the King who produced it. However this 

be, tho' the letter was never ſent to France, ſince it was 

put into the hands of the Earl of Tragquair in Scotland, the 

King, who had reſolved to renew the war, made great 


uſe of it to vindicate his conduct. He pretended, the 


Scots deſigned to introduce a foreign army into their coun- 


try to invade England, and therefore he was indiſpenſably 


obliged to defend his Engliſh Subjects. But it will be ſeen 


hereafter, that he reaped not from it all the advantages he 


expected. 


True cauſe 5 Upon this foundation however, he reſolved to renew the 
e . 


war with Scotland, But though he alledged many reaſons, 


as we have ſeen, it is certain, the chief motive was the 


abolition of Epiſcopacy, to which he could not conſent. 
If this ſingle point could have been adjuſted, the reſt were 
not conſiderable enough to oblige the two parties to take 
arms again. So, the whole queſtion of right between 
Charles and the Scots was reduced to this: Whether Fame 
and Charles could alter the Government of the Kirk of 


his Counſellors or others, who ſhould be willing to lend, 
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Scotland, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the Kirk z.. 

ſelf ; and whether the Feats ks aan the 3 - 1690. 
Epiſcopacy, eſtabliſhed upon the ruins of Presbytery on 
pretence of the artifices practiſed by the Court to get theſe 

Acts paſſed. _ 

The war being reſolved, the King took all poſſible mea- $11.1, 
ſures to have a numerous army, by taxing, as uſual, each 4 - 
County to find a certain number of troops. On the other Iwan 
hand, a Sea- fight between the Spaniards and Dutch, near 98:," ¼᷑ 
the coaſt of England, furniſhed the King with a pretence Naben, 
to renew his warrants for the payment of Ship-money, gk 23, 
As on this occaſion the Dutch, who were the aggreſſors Annals, 
had ſhewn little regard to the Sovereignty of the Sea af. 
ſumed by the King, his Majeſty loudly complained of the 
affront he had received, and upon this foundation ſeemed 
bent to equip a powerful fleet to preſerve the dominion of 
the ſea, and defend the Kingdom. Wherefore he ordered Clerenden 
Ship-money, as well as the arrears of that tax, to be levied J. U. b. 12, 
with great ſeverity. The Sheriff of Northamptonſhire hay- a 
ing ſent to Court a Petition of the County againſt Ship- 
money (2), the Council reprimanded him very ſharply, 
commanding him to do his office on pain of exemplary pu- 
niſhment. On the other hand, Sir John Finch being made Natfn, 
Lord Keeper (3) upon the death of the Lord Coventry, Ko P. 5 
made a Speech to the Judges, to exhort them to uſe in l. 3 
their circuits all their authority to promote this tax. So, Ann,” 
it was evident the King was reſolved to compaſs his ends, 
let what would be the conſequence, and that this impoſi- 
tion was grown by degrees a ſtanding tax upon the people. 

At laſt, the King appointed [Algernon Percy] Earl of Northum. 
Northumberland for General of the army againſt Scotland, N 2 
and gave him for Lieutenant-General Thomas Lord Wem'= ral, ] 
worth, Deputy of 1reland, lately made Earl of Strafford, ed 
As he always dreaded the correſpondents the Scots had in Ge, 
England, and for that reaſon durſt not truſt his Council Rutwort, 
with all his affairs, he appointed a ſecret Council, confiſt- | 188 
ing of three perſons only, namely, the Archbiſhop of Can- N 
terbury, the Marquiſs of Hamilton, and the Earl of Straf- Th ſera 
ford (4). Theſe three entirely directed the King's molt nde 
important affairs, and were the perſons, that after mature . z, 
deliberation, adviſed him to call a Parliament. But as the 
King objected to them, that before the Subſidies, which 
the Parliament ſhould grant, could be payed, he ſhould be 
reduced to great ſtraits ; the ſecret Council provided againſt 
this inconvenience, by adviſing him ta borrow of each of 


the ſums he ſhould want to ſupply his preſent occaſions. 
The Earl of Strafford alone ſubſcribed twenty thouſand Nalfn, 
pounds. 'The example of the Counſellors being followed 2 * 
by ſome other Lords, the King was enabled to make pre- 
parations for the war, before he had received any aid from 


the Parliament. So, the Parliament was called for the 13th 7b Kr; 


of April, and a few days after the King publiſhed a Pro- ee 


liament. 


clamation, to revoke the ſame Patents which had ſerved Ruſbwonb, 


to eſtabliſh Monopolies, tho? they had been revoked once III. p. 1105 
before without any effect. „ 


The Parliament being aſſembled at Meſtminſter, on the Ty, Parliae 
day appointed, the King went to the Houſe of Lords, and pun yy 
made the following Speech to both Houſes. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


8 I HERE was never a King that had à more great Doe pg 
and weighty cauſe to call his People together than 3 5 


„„ my ſelf : I will not trouble you with the particulars; Inn. 
* have informed my Lord-Keeper, and commanded him to Nuſbwurt. 


„ ſpeak, and defire your attention.” | 1 


Nalſon, 
| | | 7. L. p. 306» 
Then Sir Jahn Finch Lord-Keeper, ſpoke thus: Annal. 


My Lords, and you the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes 
of the Houſe of Commons, 
Lou are here this day aſſembled by his Majeſty's gra- 
cious writ and royal command, to hold a Parliament, 
the general, antient, and greateſt Council of this-re- 
nowned Kingdom. By you, as by a ſelect choice and 
abſtract, the whole Kingdom is preſented to his Ma- 
jeſty's royal view, and made happy in the beholding of 
his excellent and ſacred perſon. All of you, not only 


the Prelates, Nobles and Grandees, but in your perſons 


that are of the Houſe of Commons, every one, even the 
<< meaneſt of his Majeſty's Subjects, are graciouſly allowed 


(1) It is in the Original Raye (which ſignifies a Thornback) inſtead of Rais or Rayon, for which reaſon it ſeems, after the Letter was ſigned by fix of 
che covenanting Lords, it was rejected by the Lord Maitland, becauſe it was falſe French; and ſo it was laid aſide, and never again taken into conſideration, 


but one taking up the Letter, brought it to Traguair. Mem. of Duke Hamil. 


p. 161, It was ſaid, however, that the Scots were encouraged to take 


Arms from Cardinal Richelieu, by his Chaplains, Chamberlain and Con, Scott; and'by Letters which a Page of his brought to ſeveral in England and Scotland. 


M bitelbek, p. 33. Coke, p. 325 
(2) Sir Chriſtepber Yelverton 


High-Sheriff of Northamptonſhire (Rapin by miſtake ſays of Northumberland) ſent, incloſed in a Letter, a Copy (under the 
Hand of the Clerk of the Peace) of a Preſentment made by the Grand Jury, at a | 


(3) He was created Baron of Fordewick in Kent, April 7. Ruſhwortb, Tom. 


8 concerning Ship-Money. Ruſþ2wortb, Tom, III. p. 991, 992+ 
III. p. 1102. a 


(4) The aftaits of State were principally managed by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Earl of Strafford, and the Lord Cottington. To theſe were added 
the Earl of Northumberland, for ornament, the Biſhop of London, for his Place, being Lord- Treaſurer, the two Secretaries, Fane and Windebank, for Sexyice 
and Intelligence; only the Marquiſs of Hamilton by his Skill and Intereſt meddled juſt ſo far, and no farther, than he had a mind. Theſe Perſons made up 


tie Comnyitee of State, reproachfully aftar cad the Yu,, and envicuſly then in the Court, the Cabinet Gouncid, Clarendin, Tom, J. p- 7. 
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1640. 
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e virtues as to his 
in his gracious and tender affection to that Nation, hath 


Book XIX. 


« to participate and ſhare in the honour of thoſe counſels, 
« that concern the great and weighty affairs of the King 
« and Kingdom. You come all armed with the votes 
«© and ſuffrages of the whole Nation: and I aſſure myſelf, 
« your hearts are filled with that zealous and humble af- 

« feftion to his Majeſty's perſon and government, that ſo 
« juſt, ſo pious, and fo gracious a King, hath reaſon to 
expect from all his Subjects. I doubt not, but you re- 
« joice at this day's meeting, and methinks you ſhould 
« do ſo too; and good reaſon you have to do fo, and 
« with all humbleneſs of heart to acknowledge, the great 
« goodneſs of his Majeſty, who ſequeſtring the memory of 
ce all former diſcouragements in preceding Aſſemblies, is 
« now of a fatherly affection to his People, and a confi- 
c dence that they will not be failing in their duty to him, 
« who is pleaſed graciouſly to invite you and all his loving 
e Subjects to a ſacred unity of hearts and affections, in 
de the ſervices of him and of the Commonwealth, and in 
<« the execution of thoſe counſels that tend only to the 
c honour of his Majeſty, and to the good preſervation of 


« you all, His Majeſty's kingly reſolutions are ſeated in 


<« the ark of his ſacred breaſt, and it were a preſumption 
ce of too high a nature, for any Uzzah uncalled to touch it: 
“ Yet his Majeſty is now pleaſed to lay by the ſhining 
e beams of Majeſty, as Phœbus did to Phaeton, that the 
<« diſtance between ſovereignty and ſubjection ſhould not bar 
&« you of that filial freedom of acceſs to his perſon and 


„ counſels, only let us beware how, with the Son of 


« Clymene, we aim not at the guiding of the Chariot, as 


jf that were the only teſtimony of fatherly affection: and 


© Jet us ever remember, that though the King ſometimes 

“ lays by the beams and rays of Majeſty, he never lays 

„by Majeſty itſelf, 7 
In former Parliaments you have been adviſed with, for 


© the preventing and diverting of thoſe dangers, which by 
„ foreign and more remote counſels, might have tended 


© to the diſhonour and ruin of this nation; therein his 
«© Majeſty's great wiſdom and providence hath for many 
& years eaſed you of that trouble, his Majeſty having with 
<< great judgment and prudence, not only ſeen and pre- 
© vented our danger, but kept up the honour and ſplendor 
% of the Engliſh Crown, of which at this day we find the 
happy and comfortable experience, Almighty God ha- 
ving vouchſafed ſuch ſucceſs to his Majeſty's counſels, 
that our Fleece is dry, when it raineth blood in all the 
neighbour States. But what availeth this the Kingdom? 
Si foras hoſtem non inveniat, fi modo domi inveniat. You 


nearly concern you, to prevent a danger and a diſho- 


ſuch, from whom we had little reaſon to ſuſpect it. It 
is well known upon what happy and ſolid counſels one 
of our wiſeſt Kings made a match with Scotland for his 
eldeſt daughter. We cannot forget (I am ſure we ſhould 
not) the bleſſed ſucceſs that waited upon thoſe counſels, 
when the Crown of England deſcended upon King Fames 
of ever bleſſed and famous memory, who with the ful- 
neſs of joy to all true Engliſb hearts, made his entry 
©© not by bloodſhed, The wall of ſeparation was thereby 
taken away; and that glorious King, to make his 
word good, faciam eos in Gentem unam, made all Eng- 
land rejoice, and Scotland J am ſure had no reaſon to be 


wealth and revenue of this Nation they ſhared in, and 
no good thing was with-holden from them, ſuch was the 


was the comfort we took in this fraternity, or rather 
“unity: When both of us had but one brazen wall of 
* fortification to look unto, the ſea, and all things ſo 


cc 


<« equally and evenly carried between us, that Tros Tyriuſ- 


* que nullo diſcrimine habentur. His Majeſty, our moſt 
© gracious 1 1 7 became heir, as well to his Father's 
ingdoms, Pacatumgque regit, &c. and 


„given as many indulgent teſtimonies of love and benig- 
<< nity, as they could expect. Thus became we both like 
% Land flowing with milk and honey; peace and plenty 
dwelt in our ftreets, and we have had all our bleſſings 
crowned with the ſweet hopes of perpetuity. God found 


his royal conſort, our moſt gracious Queen, who, as ſhe 
<« js not to be parallel'd for her perſon and virtue, ſo hath 
* ſhe made his Majeſty and the whole Kingdom moſt 


happy and bleſſed in the ſweeteſt pledges of their love, 


< and our hopes, which ever ſtood like olive-branches 


e about the throne or table: But which I ſorrow for, Ci- 


& wiles furores patriæ nimia infelicitas, and when his Ma- 
<« jeſty had moſt reaſon to expect a grateful return of loy- 


“ alty and obedience from all the Scotiſʒ Nation, ſome men 


« of Belial, ſome Zeba, hath blown the trumpet there, 
and by their inſolencies and rebellious actions draw many 
% after them, to the utter deſertion of his Majeſty's go- 


46 


are now ſummoned to counſels and reſolutions that more 


nour that knocks at our gates, and that moves from 


largeneſs of heart in that moſt excellent King, and ſuch 


out for my Lord the King a companion meet for him, 


25. CHARLES I. 


cc 
** and bounty to that Nation quite forgotten, his goodneſs 

and piety unremembred. f 

They have led a multitude after them into a courſe 

of diſloyalty and rebellious Treaſon, ſuch as former times 

have not left in mention, nor this preſent age can any 

where equal; they have taken up arms againſt the 
Lord's anointed, their rightful Prince, and undoubted 

Sovereign, and following the wicked counſels of ſome 
Achitophel, they have ſeized on the trophies of honour, 
and inveſted themſelves with regal power and authority : 

Such, and ſo many acts of diſloyalty and diſobedience, 

as (let their pretences be what they will be,) no true 

Englyh or Chriſtian heart, but muſt acknowledge them 

to be the effects of foul and horrid treaſon. 

** Thelaſt ſummer his Majeſty, at his own charge, and 
at the vaſt expence of many of his faithful and loving 
Subjects of England, went with an army, and then they 
took upon them the boldneſs to out-face and brave his 
royal army, with another of their own railing ; yet for 
all this, his Majeſty's goodneſs was not leſſened by that, 
nor could his gracious natute forget what he was to them, 
nor what they were to him; but conſidering with him- 
*© ſelf they were ſuch quer nec vincere, nec, vinci glorigſum 
** fucrat, out of his piety and clemency, choſe rather to 
** paſs by their former miſcarriages, upon their humble pro- 
. teſtations of future loyalty and obedience, than by juſt 
s vengeance to puniſh their rebellions. 

Hut his Majeſty (who is ever a wake for the good and 
ſafety of all his Subjects) hath ſince too plainly diſcover- 
«© ed, that they did but prevaricate with him to divert the 
** ſtorm which hung over their heads, and by gaining 
** time to purchaſe themſelves more advantage, for pur- 
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_ ** ſuing their rebellious purpoſes, 


; * For ſince his Majeſty came from Berwick, it is come 
to his certain knowledge, that inſtead of performing that 
„ loyalty and obedience, which by the laws of God, of 


313 


vernment ; his Majeſty's and his kingly Father's love 1640. 


„Nature, and Nations, they owe unto him, they have 


_ © addrefled themſelves to foreign States, and treated with 


„them to deliver themſelves up to their protection and 
power (as by God's great Providence and Goodneſs, 
his gracious Majeſty is able to ſhew under the hands of 
the prime ring- leaders of that faction) than which no- 

thing could be of more dangerous conſequence to this 


be that do, or ſhall wiſh England ill, they may know 
it to be of too tough a complexion and courage, to be 


former times) find out a poſtern-gate. 


„There were heretofore two of them, Scotland and 
Ireland, and both of them had their ſeveral defences. 

Ireland, through his Majeſty's juſt and prudent Go- 
vernment, is not only reduced from the diſtemper of 
former times, but ſettled in ſuch a condition of Peace, 


vilized, that inſtead of being a charge to him (as it was 
to his predeceſſors) hath yielded to him ſome revenue, 
and his Subjects there do daily give very acceptable teſ- 
timonies of their loyal and dutiſul affection, both to his 


* conſent, made his Majeſty a chearful aid towards his 
dig — preparations, to reduce his diſaffected Subjects 
<< proſeſſed and promiſed, that they will be ready with 
for his Majeſty's future ſupply, as his great occaſions, by 
the continuance of his forces againſt that diſtemper, ſhall 
require; ſo that the hopes of hurting England that way, 
&« are quite extinct. | | 

“Scotland then only remains, whither (as to a weak 
“ and diſtempered part of the body) all the rheums and 
% fluxes of factious humours make way. 

«© His Majeſty hath take all theſe and much more into 
<« his princely conſideration, and to avoid a manifeſt and 
“ apparent miſchief, threatned to this and his other King- 


e doms, hath reſolved, by the means of a powerful army, 


< to reduce them to the juſt and modeſt conditions of 
«© obedience, 

&« It is a courſe his Majeſty takes no delight in, but is 
ce forced unto it; for ſuch is his Majeſty's grace and good- 
« neſs to all his ſubjects, and ſuch it is and will be to 
<< them (how undutitul and rebellious ſoever they now are) 
<« that if they put themſelves into a way of humility be- 
e coming them, his Majeſty's piety and clemency will 
e ſoon appear to all the world: But his Majeſty will not 
« endure to have his honour weighed at the common 


„ beam: nor admit any to ſtep between him and his vir- 


« tue: and therefore as he will upon no terms, admit the 
c mediation of any perſon whatſoever ; ſo he ſhall judge 
« it as high preſumption in any perſon to offer ity. and as 
: | * that 


aſlailed in the face, or to be ſet upon at the fore-door : 
And therefore it is not unlikely, but they may (as in 


perſon and government. And now lately at the Par- 


liament aſſembled, they have not only with full and free 
ſorry for it: They participated of Engliſb honours, the 


and his Majeſty's other Kingdoms. Whoſoever they 


and during his Majeſty's happy reign ſo altered and ci- 


in Scotland to their due obedience, but they have alſo 


their perſons and eſtates, to the uttermoſt of their ability, 
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1640, „ that which he muſt account moſt dangerous to his ho- 
& nour, to have any conceit, that the ſollicitation of 
c others can, by any poſſibility, better incline him to 
&« his people than he is, and ever will be, out of his 
& own grace and goodneſs, 

« The charge of ſuch an army hath been thoroughly 
& adviſed, and muſt needs amount to a very great ſum, 
c ſuch as cannot be imagined to be found in his Majeſty's 
&« coffers, which, how empty ſoever, have neither yet 
& been exhauſted by unneceſſary triumphs, or ſumptuous 
„buildings, or other magnificence whatſoever, but moſt 
& of his own revenue, and whatſoever hath come from 
« his Subjects, hath been by him employed, for the com- 
«© mon good and preſervation of the Kingdom. And like 
«© yapours ariſing out of the earth and gathered into a cloud, 
& are fallen in ſweet and refreſhing ſhowers upon the ſame 
& ground. Wherefore his Majeſty hath now at this time 
« called this Parliament, the ſecond means under God's 
ee bleffing to avert theſe publick calamities threatned to all 
e his Kingdoms, by the mutinous behaviour of them. 

« And as his Majeſty's predeceſſors have accuſtomed 
& to do with your fore-fathers, ſo his Majeſty now offers 
c you the honour of working together with himſelf, for 
de the good of him and his, and for the common preſer- 
c vation of your ſelves and your poſterity. | 

4 Counſels and deliberations that tend to benefit or pro- 
« fit, may endure diſputes and debates, becauſe they ſeem 


only accompanied with perſuaſions; but deliberations 


<« that tend to preſervation are waited upon by neceſlity, 
„and cannot endure either debate or delay; of ſuch na- 
ce ture are the bleeding evils, that are now to be provided 
“ againſt. | 
This ſummer muſt not be loſt, nor any minute of 
c time foreſtowed, to reduce them of Scotland, leſt by 
<« protraction here they gain time and advantage, to frame 
their parties with foreign States. | 
„His Majeſty doth therefore deſire, upon theſe preſſing 
6 and urgent occaſions, that you will for a while lay aſide 
all other debates, and that you would paſs an Act for 


6 ſuch and fo many Subſidies, as you in your hearty af- 


fection to him, and to your common good, ſhall think 
(e 
that you would haſten the payment of it, as ſoon as may 
„be: And his Majeſty aſſures you all, that he would not 
have propoſed any thing out of the ordinary way, but 
< that ſuch is the ſtraitneſs of time, that unleſs the Sub- 
6“ ſidies be forthwith paſt, it is not poſſible for him to put 
« in order ſuch things, as muſt be prepared before fo great 
& an army can be brought into the held, 
And indeed had not his Majeſty upon the credit of 
66“ his Servants, and ſecurity out of his own. Eſtate, taken 
up and iflued between three and four hundred thouſand 
“ pounds, it had not been poſſible for his Majeſty, to have 
„provided thoſe things to begin with, which were neceſ- 
ſary for ſo great an enterprize, and without which we 
c could not have ſecured Berwick and Carliſie, or avoided 
„ thoſe affronts, which the inſolency of that faction might 
& have put upon us, by injuring the perſons and fortunes 
of his loyal Subjects, in the northern parts. 1 
„ To avoid all queſtion and diſpute that may ariſe, 
c touching his Majeſty's taking of Tunnage and Pound- 
age, his Majeſty hath commanded me to declare unto 
« you, that he hath taken it only de facto, according to 
< the example of former Kings, from the death of their 
© paſt predeceſſors, until the Parliament had paſſed an Act 
<< for it themſelves. That in like manner, his Majeſty 
<< delires not to claim it, but by grant of Parliament; for 
<< this purpoſe his Majeſty hath cauſed a bill to be prepared 
< in the ſame form as it paſſed to his Royal Father of 
<< bleſſed memory, adding only words to give it him, from 
ce the firſt of his Majeſty's reign. IA 
This and the bill .of Subſidies his Majeſty expects 
<< (for the preſſing reaſons before delivered unto you) may 
<< be diſpatched with all ſpeed, which his Majeſty com- 
manded me to tell you he ſhall graciouſly accept, as 
<< the welcome pledges of your loving, happy, and dutiful 
<« affection to him, his perſon, and government. 
And his Majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed to give you his 
© royal word, that afterwards he will give you time, for 
« conſidering of ſuch petitions, as you ſhall conceive to 
debe good for the Common-wealth, even now before you 
part, according as the ſeaſon of the year, and the great 
affairs in hand will permit; and what is now omitted, 
his Majeſty will give you time to perfect towards win- 
ter, when your own leiſure and conveniency may better 
<« attend it, he knowing well that theſe Subſidies can be 
<< of little uſe, without that more ample Supply which 
his Majeſty expects upon the happy concluſion of this 
<< ſeflion, and therein his Majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed (ac- 


(1) There were (ſays Burnet) ſome ill-inſtruments about the King, who adviſed him to proceed capitally againſt Lowdon, which is believed went very hed eſs 
far. However, the Marquiſs of Hamilton, with the King's Permiſſion tried to gain Lotudon to the King, and finding him pliant, they came to a private agree- III. p. 21375 
ment, aud Lid Was enlarged, and pet:uitted to go down to Sceland, having promiſed to do the King Service. des Zufrnages Wenwrs, p. 170, 171. .  Natfon, 


Fl 


of ENGLAND. 


d expreſſions of a juſt, a pious, and gracious King, to the 


fit and convenient for ſo great an action, and withal 


letter, faſt enough; but I know not, I may be miſtaken. 


_ roſe up, and reducing the Grievances of the People to three 


Vol. II. 


4 cording to the antient way of Parliaments) to ſtay till 
your juſt grievances be heard and redreſſed. 

And his Majeſty aſſures you, that he will go alon 
* with you for your advantage, through all the * 


«© end there may be ſuch a happy concluſion of this Par- 
* liament, that it may be a cauſe of many more meetings 
with you. I have now delivered what I have in com.- 
“ mand from his Majeſty.” 

5 An the Lord-Keeper had ended his Speech, the King 
ald, | 


My Lords, 


* OU hall fee he hath ſpoken nothing Hyperbolically, or 5. l 
nothing but what I ſhall make good one way or other, Specs, © 
And N he did mention a Letter by my Subjects in 
Scotland, who did ſeek to draw in foreign Power for aid 
here is the original letter, which I ſhall command him to read 
unto you. by 

And becauſe it may touch a Neighbour of mine, whom 7 
will ſay nothing of, but that which is juſt (God forbid J 
ſhould ;) for my part, I think it was neuer accepted of by 
him : Indeed it was a Letter ie the French King, but 7 
know not that ever he had it; for by chance I intercepted it 
as it was going unto him; and therefore I hope you will un- 
aerftand me right in that, 

His Majeſty delivering the Letter to the Lord Keeper, 
his Lordſhip began to read it, and obſerved as follows, 
The ſuperſcription of the Letter is this, AV ROY Th 7.44 
For the nature of which ſuperſcriptian, it is well known 
to all that know the ſtyle of France, that it is never 
written by any French-man to any, but to their own 
„King; and therefore being directed (AU ROY) it is 
to their own King, for ſo in effect they do by that ſu- 
<< perſcription acknowledge. 

Then his Lordſhip having read the letter both in French Read ::. 
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and Engliſb, the King added as follows. ; Scotch Leh 
Of theſe Gentlemen that have ſet their hands to this lt- E 


ter, here is one, and I believe you would think it very ſirange Francs, 
if I ſhould not lay him faſt ; and therefore I have ſigned a 
warrant to lay him cloſe priſoner in the Tower. | | 

My Lords, I think (but that I will not ſay poſitively, be- The r 
cauſe I will not ſay any thing here, but what I am ſure of, Dc wo 
I think I have the Gentleman, that fhould have carried the . 


The King being withdrawn, the Commons returned to Glanvile 
their Houſe, and choſe Serjeant Glanvile for their Speaker, 8% 

The King imagined the Parliament would take fire at jg... 
hearing the letter written by the Scotiſb Lords to the King III. p. 1121. 
of France. And therefore immediately after the Commons Th Parii- 
had preſented their Speaker, and appointed their Commit- _— 
tees, the Lord Cottington reported to the Upper-Houſe, that Sch 
by his Majeſty's Command, he and Secretary Windebant, Afeir. 
with the Attorney-General, had examined the Lord Lowdon dlc, 
in the Tower, and that Lotodon owned the Letter to be his RY 
hand-writing, but alledged, it was penned before the pacifi- P. 822. 
cation and never ſent (1). However, neither the Lords nor 
Commons would interpoſe in this affair. Some days after the Ari 16- 
King ſent a meſſage to the Commons by Secretary Vinde- a 
bank, repreſenting to them the affronts and indignities he had 
received from the Scots e but the Secretary's ſpeech was heard 
with great coldneſs, without producing any apparent effect. 
Inſtead of concerning themſelves with the affairs of Scotland, Ibid. _ 
the Commons eagerly received a Petition from the County * 
of Hertford, complaining of ſundry grievances, as Ship- mo- Nalſon, 
ney, Monopolies, Star- Chamber, High-Commiſſion. Seve- T: TI. 3'% 
ral Speeches not very favorable to the King were made on all . 
this occaſion. The next day were read Petitions from di- 


vers Counties upon the fame ſubject ; after which Mr. Pym 


heads, namely, the privileges of Parliament, innovations 
in Religion, propriety of Goods and Eftates, made a long 
Speech to ſhew, that in all theſe things the Nation's Rights 
had been violated. 
On the 18th, it was moved to ſend for the Rolls of the Aren, 
Star-Chamber, to examine the proceſs againſt Sir John I. F. 15 

Elliot and others. Then, it was ordered that the Court- 
rolls, containing Mr. Hampden's trial for refuſing to pay 
Ship-money, ſhould be laid before the Houſe. On the p. 117. 
20th, the Speaker being examined, anſwered, that he had — 
refuſed to put the queſtion by his Majeſty's expreſs com- 
mand; whereupon it was immediately voted to be a breach 
of privilege, On the 21ſt, both Houſes were ordered to The Hae 
attend the King at J/hitehall, where the Lord- Keeper 1 = 


. . . 3 to White- 
ſpoke to them in this manner, in the King's preſence. hall 


| My Lords and Gentlemen, | 
6 12 may well remember, upon the beginning of Th Herd 
cc 


this Parliament, his Majefty commanded me to de- — 3 


&« liver 7. 1.p 2 


_ 
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« liver unto you the cauſes of calling of it, which was 
« for the afliftance and ſupply of his Majeſty in fo great, 
« weighty, and important affairs, as ever King of Eng- 
« land had to require at his Subjects hands, 

« ] am now to put you in mind what I then ſaid unto 
« you, and withal to let you know that ſuch and fo great 
« are his Majeſty's occaſions at this time, that if the Sup- 
de ply be not ſpeedy, it will be of no uſe at all : For the 
« army is now marching, and doth ſtand his Majeſty in 
« at leaſt one hundred thouſand pounds a month, and if 
« there be not means uſed to go on with this as is fitting, 
« his Majeſty's deſign will be loſt, and the charge all caſt 
away. It is not a great and ample Supply for the per- 
« fefing of the work, that his Majeſty doth now expect, 
« but it is ſuch a Supply, as without which, the charge 
« will be loſt, and the defign fruſtrated, being built upon 
« thoſe weighty reaſons which tend to the infinite good of 
« the Kingdom, and preſervation of you all. 

« This done, his Majeſty will give you ſcope and liberty 
ce to preſent your juſt Grievances unto him, and he will 
« hear them with a gracious ear, and give them ſuch an 
« anſwer, as you and all the Kingdom ſhall have reaſon 
« to joy therein. ; 

„ His Majeſty taketh notice of one particular, and that 
« js concerning Sbip- money; wherein his Majeſty hath 
« commanded me to declare thus much unto you: Firſt, 


„ his Majeſty never had it in his Royal heart to make an 


«* annual revenue of it, nor ever had a thought to make 
« the leaſt benefit or profit of it: But whatſoever he did 
« or intended in it, it was for the common good of you 
« all; for the honour, glory and ſplendor of this Nation, 
<« and that every one of us are made ſharers and partakers 


« in the benefits, fruits, and ſuccefles of it, which other- 


« wiſe you would have felt the woes of it. He hath been 
« fo far from making the leaſt benefit of it, that he hath 
« expended great ſums of money out of his own cof- 
« fers to work with, to thoſe neceſſary ends I have named 
« unto you. e 


« The accompts of ſuch moneys ſo received, have been 


& brought to the Council: table, i the moneys delivered to 
« Sir William Ruſſe! the Treaſurer of the Navy, and by 
them all it may appear, whether there hath been a ſul- 


* neſs and clearneſs of truth in the disburſements thereof, 


« for the good and ſafety of the Kingdom. 
It is true, his Majeſty had once intended this year 


not to have taken that courſe, but an Army, which his 


« Majeſty, ſo juſt a King, for the preſervation of the King- 


dom, hath now taken into coniideration ; and I muſt 


stell you, that his Majeſty prizeth nothing more than his 
* honour, and he will not loſe for any earthly thing, his 
« honour in the leaſt ; they cannot make thoſe expreſſions 
<« of love, duty and affection to him, which the graciouſ- 
«© neſs of his nature will not exceed in. | 


Ol all his Kingdoms this ought to be the neareſt and 


« deareſt unto him; yet for his Kingdom of Jreland, the 
« laſt Parliament before this, the very ſecond day of the 


Parliament they gave him fix Subſidies, they relied upon 


his gracious words, the ſucceſs was that before the end 


of the Parliament they had all that they deſired granted, 


and had it with an advantage. This laſt Parliament 


„there, it is well known unto you all, what a chearful 


„Supply they have given unto his Majeſty, for their 
hearts went with it; and let it not be apprehended, 
„that Subſidies there are of a ſmall value; there is not 


a Subſidy that is granted, but it is worth fifty or ſixty 


„ thouſand pounds at the leaſt : Conſider that Kingdom, 


what proportion it holdeth with this of England, and 


« you will find that it is a conſiderable gift, as hath been 
given in many years. It hath wrought this effect, that 
certainly his Majeſty will make it apparent to all tie 


World, what a good conſtruction, and how graciouſly 


1 

< have ſuch a ſtrength at ſea, as may be a terror to o- 
e thers abroad. 

* His Majeſty was once reſolved, that no Shipping- 
* Writs ſhould have iſſued out this year, but he was en- 
* forced for your good, and the good of the Kingdom, 
and for his honour, upon neceſlary and weighty reaſons 
© to ſend forth Writs, and thoſe reaſons were theſe. 

It was of neceſlity for his Majeſty to prepare an 
<« army to reduce his diſaffected Subjects of Scotland to 
„their due obedience. This very year all the neighbour- 
ing Princes are preparing with great Fleets of ſhips, ſo 
as it is time for his Majeſty to put himſelf into a 
&« ſtrength that he may be able to preſerve the Dominion 
of the narrow ſeas, without which this Kingdom will be 
* loſt, he not able to maintain his right of being the 
„moderator of the fea, whereby there may be freedom 
e and commerce of Trade, which adds exceedingly to the 
46 flouriſhing of this Kingdom. Another rezſon for Ship- 
„ ping-Writs this year is, that thoſe of Argien are grown 
„to that inſolence, that they are provided of a Fleet of 
&« ſixty fail of ſhips, and have taken divers ſhips, and one 
called the Rebecca of London (well known to the mer- 
„ chants upon the Exchange,) taken upon the coaſt of 
«© Spam, worth at the leaſt two hundred and fixty thou- 
6 ſand pounds, And therefore the Writ having gone out 
«© upon thoſe weighty reaſons, before it was potüble the 
Parliament could give any Supply to provide for thoſe 
e things, his Majeſty cannot this year forbear it, but he 
« doth expect your concurrence in the Jevying of it for 
« the future, I ſhall ſpeak that unto you by his Ma- 
„ jeſty's command, which may comfort any Engl; heart: 
« His Majeſty hath no thoughts of inriching himſelf by 
© the moneys coming in upon theſe Writs ; he doth de- 
& fire but to live as it behoves a King of England, able to 
« defend you and this nation in honour and in Juftre, 
& which is famous abroad, and glorious at home, and to 
« live but like ſuch a King, as every true Engliſ heart 
4 defireth their King ſhould be. | 

«© Be maſters of your own way, fettle it fo ſecure and 
6 ſo ſafe, that it may never come to the leaſt benefit and 
% advantage to himſelf, but for the common good and thoſe 
* neceſſary ends wherein you ſhall all ſhare in your plenty, 
% peace, honour, and whatſoever any Engliſhman can 
« glory in, His Majeſty commands me to tell you, you 
„ thall propound nothing wherein you may receive all 
& ſecurity for the property of your goods, and nothing 
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C for ſecuring your own liberties, wherein he will not 


«© moſt readily liſten unto you; and be as willing to grant, 
as you to ask. His Majeſty doth now cer unto you 
«© the reaſons, occaſions, and the way to make this the 
«© moſt bleſſed and moſt happy Parliament that ever was, 
ce and that may produce ſuch effects, that the King may 
“e delight in his People, and the People in their King. 


„And he layeth before you not only the counſel] to do 


&« ſo; but he will tell you the way, and that is, by put- 
ce ting an obligation of truſt and confidence upon him. 


* which ſhall more ſecure you than all that you can in- 


vent, or fears or jealouſies can imagine to be provided 
© for; it is a courſe that good manners, duty, and reaſon 
ce ſhould require of you, to take into conſideration.“ 


This Speech was not capable of hindering the Commons 23, Kg x 


from proceeding in the examination of the Grievances, 
and thereby they perverted the order preſcribed them by 
the King. He was extremely troubled to ſee the time 


offenaed at 


* 
te Piocetd- 


ings of the 
Comme. 


paſs away to no purpoſe, and that the Commons ſhould ſo 


little regard him, as not to rely on his promiſe, to hearken 
to their Grievances, when the affair of Supply ſhould be 
ended. In fhort, perceiving, the Commons were not 
much moved by whatever he could repreſent to them, he 
ſo managed, that the Lords demanded a conference, where 
they endeavoured to ſhow, that the affair of Supply ought 


He cauſes ie 
Lordi to de. 
mand a Con. 
ference, 


Ruſhwort h, 


<« he doth eſteem and interpret this act of theirs. I have to precede that of Grievances. This conference ſerved 111 p.1144, 


directed hitherto my ſpeech to you that are of the 
«© Houſe of Commons; now I ſhall addreſs myſelf to your 
« Lordſhips. | 5 15 2 

elt is true, the proper and natural ſupply proceeds 
from the Houſe of Commons, yet in aid at this time, 


his Majeſty hath called you hither, and hopeth he ſhall 


©« not find the Houſe of Commons backward to his deſires, 
© nor your Lordſhips to concur with them. | 

* To you of the Houſe of Commons, I did forget one 
« thing of an objection that might perhaps be made; 
„that Tunnage and Poundage is given towards the main- 
<< tenance of a Fleet at Sea, let me tell you that Tunnage 
and Poundage was never intended but for ordinary pre- 
* ſervation of the Sea, not that that ſhould be to defend 


*© the Dominion of the narrow Seas, when the navies of 


« all the Princes of ＋ ns are ſo increaſed as they 
« are. It is fit for his Majeſty (as things now ftand) to 


(1) So high a Breach { ays the Lord Clarendon ) that they could not proceed upon any other matter, until they firſt received ſatiifaction from the Houſe cf 


cert. Clarendon, Tom. 1. p. 100. 


No. 59, VO b. II. | | 


only to retard the King's affairs. The Commons taking 
offence, that the Lords ſhould meddle with what did not 
belong to them, voted it to be a breach of privilege (1). 
Several days were ſpent in this conteſt, and many confe- 
rences held, in which, contrary to the King's expectation, 


much time was loſt, Wherefore, on the zd of May, the 


1147. 
Clarendon, 
T. I. p. 106. 
April 27. 


Ruſhworth, 


King ſent a meſſage to the Commons for a politive anſwer 11, p. 114. 


concerning the Supply he expected. But as they made no 
haſte to anſwer, on the 4th of May his Maieſty ſent Sir 
Henry Vane Secretary of State with the following meſ- 
ſage : | | 5 
tis Maijefty (the better to facilitate your reſolutions ) this 


day has thought fit to let you know, that of his grace and 
favour he is pleaſed; upon your granting twelve Subſidies to be 


The Kings 
Meſſage. 
May 14+ 
Nalſon., 


reſently d, and to be paid in three years, with a pro- T. I. p.z4. | 
200 Faw not determine the Seſſions, his Majeſty will Clarendon, 
not only for the preſent forbear the levying any Ship- Money, 3 * . 
III. p. 1154 


T: 11-1 but 


N 
/ 
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o. hut will give way to the utter abolijhing of it, by any courſe The Lord. Keeper then added, 16 
that your ſelves Pall like beft. * My Lords, and you the Gentlemen of the Houſe “. 


Ihe Commons having taken this oiler into conſideration, © of Commons, The King's Majeſty doth diſſolve this 

ercat debates enſued, many thinking the King's demand ex- Parliament.” N 

orbitant (1). However, the Lord Clarendon, who was Next day Officers were ſent by the Council to ſearch : 

408. then a Member of the Houſe, affirms, that notwithſtand- the Lord Broek's pockets and ſtudy for Papers, he being rn 
ing the clamours of thoſe who oppoſed the Court, the Houſe ſuſpected of holding intelligence with the Scots, Hey teaſe op 
was inclined by degrees to give the King ſome ſatisfaction. Bellaſis, [Knight ot the Shire for the County of Eri I ene an 
But as the Houſe could not come to a refolution the firſt and Sir ohn Hotham, were examined in Council, and May 6. 

day, Sir Henry Vane was deſired to acquaint his Majeſty, committed to the Fleet, for refuſing to anſwer to queſlions Naſon, 

that they hoped to return him an anſwer on the next, concerning things done in Parliament, John Grew, Eſq; 0 5.44. 


Mean while, the King was maliciouſly informed, that the [ afterwards Lord Crew ] who had been Chairman of the er 


1 % 15 
cx 
. 8 i} 3 


„ Commons ſought only to gain time, in order to vote on Committee for the affairs of Religion, refuſing to deliver 
u, the morrow againſt the war with Scotland (2). The King, to the Clerk of the Houſe of Commons, ſuch Petit; 
25 5 unfortunately, gave entire credit to this information, the ons and Papers as he had received, was ſent to the 
"+ falſehood whereof he perceived not till it was too late to re- Tower. 
May 5. pair his error, So, the next day, going to the Houſe of The Lord Clarendon owns, the K ing had no ſooner dif. INI 
Lords, and ſending for the Commons, he made the follow- ſolved the Parliament, but he was heartily ſorry for it (3). T. i. a 
ing Speech, addreſſing himſelf only to the Lords: Nevertheleſs, he publiſhed the following Declarat f 
| | juſtify his conduct. 
Ay Lords, 


The King's c HERE can no occaſion of my coming to this His Majeſty's Declaration to all his loving Subjefs, of the 
To yy Houſe be ſo unpleaſing to me, as this at this cauſes which moved him ts diſolve the laſt Parliament, 
the eige- 


ine of the „time. The fear of doing that which I am to do this ; HE King's moſt excellent Majeſty well knoweth, Nuten, 
Parliament. &« day, made me not long ſince come into this Houſe, *< that the calling, adjourning, proroguing and diſ- T. I. p.14;, 


ton to 


16 Ruthworth. 


| mn « where I expreſt as well my fears, as the remedy which ſolving of Parliaments, are undoubted Prerogatives inſe- aps 
| Nalfn, „ thought neceſſary for the eſchewing of what is to parably annexed to his Imperial Crown; of which he is 8 
1 T. 1. p.342. (e follow. | | e not bound to render any account, but to God alone, no 


Ul. J muſt confeſs and acknowledge, that you my Lords * more than of his other regal actions. 

Wit - - of the higher Houſe, did give me ſo willing an ear, and < Nevertheleſs, his Majeſty, ( whoſe piety and good- 
fg with ſuch an affection did ſhew your ſelves, that cer- „“ neſs have made him ever fo order and govern all things, 
« tainly I may ſay, that if there had been any means to “ that the clearneſs and candour of his royal heart may 
<« have given an happy end to this Parliament, you took ““ appear to all his ſubjects, eſpecially in thoſe great and 
Wis « it; ſo that it was neither your Lordſhips fault nor mine, “ publick matters of State, that have relation to the weale 
"8 <« that it is not ſo. Therefore, in the firſt place, I muſt “ and ſafety of his People, and the honour of his royal 
1 DO | & thank you my Lords for your good endeavours. © Perſon and Government,) hath thought fit (for avoid- 
Wk « My Lords, I hope you remember what, the firſt day “ ing and preventing all. finiſter conſtructions and miſin- 
| « of the Parliament, my Lord-Keeper ſaid to you in “ terpretation, which the malice of ſome ill affected per- 
« my name, and what likewiſe he ſaid in the Banquetting- * ſons to his Crown and Sovereignty, hath or may prac- 
« houſe in Mhiteball, and what lately J ſaid unto you in © tiſe, to infuſe into the minds and ears of his good and 
Ah c this place my ſelf. I name all this unto you, not “ faithful Subjects) to ſet down by way of Declaration, 
Wh e doubting that you do not well remember it, but to ſhew “ the true cauſes, as well of his aſſembling, as of his diſ- 

M c you that I never ſaid any thing in way of favour tomy * ſolving the late Parliament. e 
Wi People, but (by the grace of God) I will punQtually It is not unknown to moſt of his Majeſty's loving 
| „ and really perform it. = f „ cSubjects, what diſcouragements he hath formerly had, 
I know that they have inſiſted very much on Grie- „ by the undutiful and ſeditious carriage of divers of the 
vances ; I will not ſay but there may be ſome, though “ lower Houſe, in preceding aſſemblies of Parliaments, 
J will confidently affirm, that there are not by many „ enough to have made him averſe to thoſe antient and 
degrees ſo many as the publick voice doth make them. “ accuitomed ways of calling his People together; when 
&« Wherefore I deſire you to take notice, now eſpecially at © inftead of dutiful expreſſions towards his perſon and 
this time, that out of Parliament I ſhall be as ready (if “ government, they vented their own malice. and difafs 
„ not more willing) to hear and redreſs any juſt Grie- fections to the State, and by their ſubtle and malignant 
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“ vances, as in Parliament. «© courſes, endeavoured nothing more than to bring into 
jt „There is one thing much ſpoken of, I mean as to “ contempt and diſorder all Government and Magiſtracy. 
[ e matters of Religion. Concerning which, albeit I ex- Vet his Majeſty well conſidering, that but few were 
i: „ preſſed my ſelf fully the laſt day in this place, yet I think * guilty of that ſeditious and undutiful behaviour, and 
"my 5 < it fit again, on this occaſion to tell you, that as I am * hoping that time and experience had made his loving 
0 « concerned, fo I ſhall be moſt careful to preſerve that pu- Subjects ſenſible of the diſtemper the whole Kingdom 
Wh <« rity of Religion, which I thank God is ſo well efta- “ was like to be put into, by the ill-governed actions of 
Wy <« bliſhed in the Church of England, and that, as well out © thoſe men; and his Majeſty being over- deſirous to tread 
i} | 4e of -ax in Parliament | in the ſteps of his moſt noble progenitors, was pleaſed - 


« My Lords, I ſhall not trouble you long with words, * to iſſue forth his Writs under the Great Seal of Eng- 
« it being not my faſhion ; wherefore to conclude, what I © land for a Parliament, to be holden the 1 3th day of 4- 
offered the laſt day to the Houſe of Commons, I think * pril laſt, At which day his Majeſty, by the Lord- Keeper 
it is very well known to you all; as likewiſe how they „ of his Great Seal, was graciouſly pleaſed to let both 
accepted it, which I deſire not to remember, but wiſh * Houſes of Parliament know how deſirous he was, That 
ce they had remembred, how at firſt they were told by “ all his People would unite their hearts and affections in 
my Lord-Keeper, that delay was the worſt kind of “ the execution of thoſe counſels that might tend to the 
denial; yet I will not Jay this fault on the whole *© honour of his Majeſty, the ſafety of his Kingdoms, and 
* Houſe of Commons; I will not judge ſo uncharitably “ the good and preſervation of all his People. And withal, 
of thoſe, whom, for the moſt part, IJ take to be loyal * how confident he was, that they would not be failing 
and well- affected Subjects, but it hath been the mali- „ in their duties and affections to him and to the pub- 
« cious cunning of ſome few ſeditiouſly affected men, that “ lick. 8 | | 
hath been the cauſe of this miſunderſtanding, | „He had lain open to them the manifeſt and apparent 
„I ſhall now end as I have begun, in giving you “ miſchiefs threatned to this and all his other Kingdoms, 
«© thanks for your affections ſhewn to me at this time, „ by the mutinous and rebellious behaviour of divers of 
«© deſiring you to go on and aſſiſt me in the maintaining © the Scotſʒh Nation, who had by their examples drawn 
of that regal power that is truly mine, As for the li- “ many of his Subjects there into a courſe of diloyaley and 
<« berty of the People, that they now ſo much ſtartle at; “ diſobedience, not fit for his Majeſty in honour, ſafety, or 
% know, my Lords, that no King in the world ſhall be wiſdom to endure. — 
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«© more careful in the propriety of their goods, liberty of How (to ſtrengthen themſelves in their diſloyal cour- 


< their perſons, and true Religion, than I ſhall, <« ſes) they had addreſt themſelves to foreign States; 
And now, my Lord-Keeper, do as I have command- «© and treated with them to deliver themſelves up to 
ed you.“. © their protection and defence, as was made apparent un- 


(1) Whitelsck ſays, Sir Henry Vane eſcaped not without cenſures. That his Commiſſion from the King was but to demand fix Subſidiet, and that bis miſtake 
in requiring twelve Subſidies, was on Purpoſe to raiſe the Houſe to Animojity, Which, adds he, took effect, but whether intended ſo or not, is hard to judge. 
Whitelock's Mem. p. 34. See Nalſon, Tom. 1. p. 343+ | 

(2; The Lord Clarendon ſays, Sir Henry Vane, and the Sollicitor General, made a worſe repreſentation of the Humour and Affection of the Houſe than it 
deſerved, and undertook to know, that it they came together again, they would paſs ſuch a Vote againſt Ship-Money, as would blaſt that Revenue, and other 
Branches of the Receipt. Vol. I. p. 110. | '? 

(3) He conſulted, the ſame day, or the next, whether he might by his Proclamation, recall them to fit again. Clarenden, Tom. 1. p. 111. Though 
the Lord Clarendon lays the blame upon Sir Henry Vane, yet Whitelock ſays, it was chiefly by Laud's, and the ſecret Council's advice, that the Parliament was 
diſſolved. JÞbirclect"s Memurs, p. 34. Dugdale ys, the Queen was the eauſe of it. View of tbe Troubles, p. 61. 15 
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Bock XIX. 
4e der the hands of the prime ringleaders of that rebellious 
«« faction. 

« Theſe courſes of theirs tending ſo much to the ruin 
« and overthrow of this famous Monarchy, united by the 
« deſcent of the Crown of England upon his Majeſty and 
« his Father of bleſſed memory : His Majeſty ( in his 
& great wiſdom, and in diſcharge of the truſt repoſed in 
« him by God, and by the fundamental laws of both 
ce Kingdoms, for the protection and government of them) 
<« reſolved to ſuppreſs, and thereby to vindicate that So- 
ec vereign power intruſted to him. 

« He had hy the laſt Summer's tryal found, that his 
grace and goodneſs was abuſed, and that, contrary to 
«© his expectation and their faithful promiſes, they had 
« (ſince his being at Berwick, and the pacification there 
« made) purſued their former rebellious deſigns: And 
« therefore it was neceſſary now for his Majeſty by power 
« to reduce them, to the juſt and modeſt condition of their 
« obedience and ſubjection, which whenever they ſhould 
dc be brought unto, or ſeeing their own errors, ſhould put 
« themſelves into a way of humility and obedience beco- 
« ming them, his Majeſty ſhould need no other mediator 


« for clemency and mercy to them, than his own piety 


« and goodneſs, and the tender affection he hath ever born 
ce to that his native Kingdom. ee 

c This being of ſo great weight and conſequence to the 
ce whole Kingdom, and the charge of an army fit to maſ- 
ce ter ſuch a buſineſs amounting to ſuch a ſum as his Ma- 
e jeſty hath no means to raiſe, having not only emptied 
ec his own Coffers, but iſſued between three and four thou- 
« {and pounds, which he borrowed of his Servants upon 
« ſecurity out of his own Eſtate, to provide ſuch things 


« as were neceſſary to begin ſuch an action with; his 
„ Majeſty after the example of his predeceſſors, reſorted 


<« to his people in their repreſentative body the Parliament, 
« whom he deſired (with all the expreſſions of grace and 


ce goodneſs which could poſſibly come from him) that ta- 


« king into ſerious and dutiful conſideration the nature of 
ce theſe bleeding evils, and how dangerous it was to loſe 
cc the leaſt minute of time, leſt thereby thoſe of Scotland 


« ſhould gain the opportunity to frame their parties with 
„e foreign States; that they would for a while lay aſide all 

« other debates, and paſs an Act for the ſpeedy payment 
« of ſo many Subſidies, as might enable his Majeſty to 


« put in readineſs for this Summer's expedition thoſe things 
© which were to be prepared before ſo great an army could 
ce be brought into the field. 2 „ 

For further ſupply neceſſary for fo great undertaking, 
ec his Majeſty declared, that he expected it not till there 
ce might be a happy concluſion of that ſeſſion, and till 
« their juſt grievances might be firſt graciouſly heard and 


* relieved. | 


„ Wherein as his Majeſty would moſt willingly have 
« given them the precedence before matter of ſupply, if 
te the great neceſſity of his occaſions could have permitted; 
c fo he was graciouſly pleaſed for their full aſſurance and 


<« ſatisfation therein, to give them his royal word, that 
„ without determining the ſeſſion (upon granting of the 


c Subſidies,) he would give them, before they parted; as 


„ much time as the ſeaſon of the year, and the great af- 


<« fairs in hand would permit, for conſidering all ſuch Pe- 
ce titions as they conceived to be good for the Common- 
& wealth, and what they would not now finiſh, they 
c ſhould have full time to perſect towards winter: His 
« Majeſty graciouſly aſſuring them, that he would go along 


„ with them for their advantage, through all the expreſ- * 
« ſions of a gracious and pious King, to the end there 


« might be ſuch a happy concluſion of that, as might be 
c the cauſe of many more meetings with them in Parlia- 
© ment, | 

„ From their firſt aſſembling until the 21ſt of April, 
« the Houſe of Commons did nothing that could give his 
« Majefty any content or confidence in their ſpeedy ſup- 


„ plying of him: Whereupon he commanded both the 
„ Houſes to attend him in the Banquetting-Houſe at 
& Hhitehall in the afternoon of that 2 1ſt of April, where 


* (by the Lord-Keeper) his Majeſty put them in mind of 
© the end for which they were aſſembled; which was for 
& his Majeſty's ſupplies; That if it were not ſpeedy it 
*« would be of no uſe unto him, part of the army then 
* marching at the charge of above a hundred thouſand 
« pounds a month; which would all be loft if his Ma- 
<« jeſty were not preſently ſupplied, ſo as it was not poſſible 


to be longer forborn. 


„Let his Majeſty then expreft, that the ſupply he for 
<« the preſent deſired was only to enable him to go on 
* with his deſigns for three or four months, and that he 
expected no further ſupply till all their juſt grievances 
& were relieved. 

And becauſe his Majeſty had taken notice of ſome 
% miſ-apprehenſions about the levying of Ship-money, his 
% Majeſty commanded the Lord-Keeper to let them know 

3 | 


25. CHARLES 1. 


cc 


that he never had any intention to make any revenue of 
cc i 


it, nor had ever made any, but that all the money col- 
lected had been paid to the Treaſurer of the Havy, and 
by him expended, beſides great ſums of money every 
year out of his Majeſty's own purſe. _ | 
That his Majeſty had once reſolved this year to have 
levied none, but that he was forced to alter his refoli- 
tion, in regard he was of neceflity to ſend an army 
for reducing thoſe of Sc, during which time it 
requiſite the Seas ſhould be well guarded. 
* And beſides, his Majeſſy had knowledge of the great 
Fleets prepared by all neighbouring Princes this year, 
and of the inſolencies committed by thuf- of Alrier 
with the ſtore of ſhips they had in readineſs, ; 

** And therefore though his Micfty for this preſent 
year could not forbear it, but expeQed their concur— 
rence in the levying of it, yet for the ſutire, to give all 
his Subjects aſſurance, how juſt and royal his intentions 
were, and that all his aim was, but to live like their 
King, able to defend himſelf and them; to be uſeful to 
his friends, and conſiderable to his enemies; to maintain 
the Sovereignty of the Seas, and fo make the Kino- 
dom flouriſh in trade and commerce: He was gracioully 
pleaſed to let them know, that the ordinary revenue 
now taken by the Crown, could not ſerve the turn: 
and therefore that it muſt be by Ship- money, or ſome 
other way, wherein he was willing to leave it to their 
conſiderations, what better courſe to find out, and to 
ſettle it how they would (fo the thing were done) which 
„ ſo much imported the honour and ſafety of the King- 
„ dom. | | | | 

* And his Majeſty for his part, would moſt readily 
and chearfully grant any thing they could deſire, for ſe— 
_ curing them in the propriety of their g00ds and eftates, 


La 


8 
cc 
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A 
** 


was 


* and in the liberty of their perſons, His Majeſty tali 
* them, it was in their power to make this as ho 1 
% Parliament as ever was, and to be the 

— 


King's delighting to meet with his People, and his Peo— 
„ ple with him, | | 

That there was no ſuch way to effect this, as by put- 
ting obligations of truſt and confidence upon him, 
which as it was the way of good manners with a King, 
ſo it was a ſurer and ſaſer courſe for themſelves, 
than any their own jealouſies and fears could invent ; 
his Majeſty being a Prince that deſerved their truſt, and 
could not loſe the honour of it; and a Prince of ſuch a 
*« gracious nature, that diſdained his People ſhould over- 
come him by kindneſs, 


&* He had made this good to ſome other Subjects of hie, 


A 
* 


and if they followed his counſel, they ſhou!d be ſure 


not to repent it, being the people that were neareſt and 
6 deareſt unto him, and Subjects whom he did and had 
“ reaſon to value more than the Subjects of any his other 


„ Kingdoms. „5 
His Majeſty having thus graciouſly expreſſed himſelf 
<« unto them, he expected the Houſe of Commons would 
have the next day taken into conſideration the matter 
&« of ſupply, 2nd laid aſide all other debates, till that was 
reſolved of, according to his defire. | | 
_ © But. inſtead of giving an anſwer therein, ſuch as the 
e prefling and urgent occaſions required, they fell into 
e diſcourſes and debates about their pretended grievances, 
6 and raiſed up ſo many and of ſo ſeveral natures, that in 
« a Parliamentary way they could not but ſpend more 


ev. 


poſſibly afford. 


% were not in the way to make this a happy Parliament, 
«© (which he ſo much deſired and hoped) that nothing 
„ might be wanting on his part to bring them into the 
ce right way, for his honour, the ſafety of the Kingdom, 
“ and their own good, he reſolved to defire the aſſiſtance 
«© of the Lords of the Higher-Houſe, as perſons in rank 
c and degree neareſt to the royal throne; and who having 
«© received honour from him and his royal progenitors; he 
& doubted not would, for thoſe and many other reaſons, 
ce be moved in honour and dutiful affection to his Perſon 
« and Crown, to difpoſe the Houſe of Commons to ex- 
<c preſs their duties to his Majeſty, in expediting the mat- 
«© ter of Supply for which they were called together, and 
« which required ſo preſent a diſpatch. 


For this purpoſe, his Majeſty in his royal perſon 
<« came again to the Lords Houſe on Medneſday the 24th 
« day of April, where himſelf declared to the Lords the 
e cauſe of his coming, which was to put them in mind 
ce of what had been by the Lord- Keeper in his name de- 
&« livered to both the Houſes the firſt day of the Parlia- 
«. ment, and after at J/tehall : how contrary to his ex- 
e pectation, the Houſe of Commons having held conſul- 
« tation of matter of Religion, property of Goods, and 
c liberty of Parliament, and voted ſome things concern- 
« ing thoſe three heads, had thereby given them the pre- 

& &dence 


time than his Majeſty's great and weighty affairs could 


His Majeſty foreſeeing in his great wiſdom, that they 
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cedence before the matter of his ſupply. 
neceſſities were ſuch, they could not bear delay; that 
whatever he had by the Lord-Keeper promiſed he 
would perform, if the Houſe of Commons would truſt 
bim, 

« For Religion, that his heart and conſcience went to- 
gether with the Religion eſtabliſhed in the Church of 
Fagland : and he would give order to his Archbiſhops 
and Biſhops, that no innovation in matter of Religion 
ſhould creep in. | 


For the Ship-money, that he never made, nor in- 


La 
* 


tended to make any profit to himſelf of it, but only 


to preſerve the Dominion of the Seas; which was ſo 
neceſſary, that without it the Kingdom could not ſub- 
ſift. But for the way and means by Ship- money or o- 
ther wiſe he left it to them. 


For property of Goods and liberty of Parliament, he 
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% Accordingly, the next day being Saturday, the 25th 


55 


ever intended his People ſhould enjoy them ; holding no 
King ſo great, as he that was King of a rich and free 
People ; and if they had not property of Goods and 
liberty of Perſons, they would be neither rich nor free. 
„ That, if the Houſe of Commons would not firſt 
truſt him, all his affairs would be diſordered, and his 
buſineſs loſt. That though they truſted him in part at 
firſt, yet before the Parliament ended he muſt totally 
truſt them ; and in concluſion, they muſt for execution 
of all things wholly truſt him. 0 

« Therefore ſince the matter was no more, than who 
ſhould be firſt truſted ; and that the truſt of him firſt, 
was but a truſt in part, his Majeſty defired the Lords 


to take into their conſiderations his and their own ho- h 
nour, the ſafety and welfare of this Kingdom, with the 


great danger it was in, and that they would by their 
advice diſpoſe the Houſe of Commons, to give his Sup- 
ply the precedence before the grievances, : 
« His Majeſty being departed, the Lords took into ſeri- 
ous conſideration what his Majeſty had commended to 
their care, and forthwith laying aſide all other debates, 
their Lordſhips delivered their votes in theſe words : 


e are of opinion, that the matter of his Majgſiy's Sup- 


ply ſhould have precedence, and be reſolved of, before any 
other matter whatſoever. And we think fit, there ſhall be 


à conference deſired with the Fouje of Commons, to diſ- 


poſe them thereunto. 


day of April, a conference was had in the Painted- 
Chamber by a committee of both Houſes, where the 


Lord-Keeper (by the Lords command) told the Houſe 


of Commons of his Majeſty's being the day before in 
perſon in the Higher- Houſe, how graciouſly he had ex- 
preſt himſelf in matter of Religion, property of Goods, 
and liberty of Parliament; and that he would therein 
graciouſly hear and relieve them, and give them what 
in reaſon could be deſired, with the effect of what elſe 
had been gracioully delivered unto them by his Majeſty ; 
as well touching his conſtant zeal and affection to the 


Religion eſtabliſhed in the Church of England, as 
touching the Ship- money. 


« By all the proceedings herein declared, it is evident 


to all men, how willing and deſirous his Majeſty hath 
been to make uſe of the antient and noble way of Par- 
liaments uſed and inſtituted by his Royal predeceſſors, 
for the preſervation and honour of this famous Monar- 
chy : And that on his Majeſty's part nothing was 


wanting, that could be expected from a King, whereby 
this Parliament might have had a happy concluſion, for 
the comfort and content of his Majeſty's Subjects, and 
for the good and ſafety of this Kingdom. N 


„ On the contrary it is apparent, how thoſe of the 


Houſe of Commons, (whoſe finifter and malicious 
courſes enforced his Majeſty to diſſolve this Parliament) 


have vitiated and abuſed that antient and noble way of 


Parliament, perverting the ſame to their own unworthy 
ends, and forgetting the true uſe and inſtitution of Par- 
liaments. | | 
« For whereas, theſe meetings and aſſemblies of his 
Majeſty, with the Peers and Commons of this realm, 
were in their firit original, and in the practice of all 
ſucceeding ages, ordained and held as pledges and teſti- 
monies of affection between the King and his People; 
the King for his part graciouſly hearing and redreſſing 
ſuch grievances, as his People in humble and dutiful 
manner ſhould repreſent unto him; and the Subjects on 
their part, (as teſtimonies of their duty) ſupplying his 
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mons, inſtead of an humble and dutiful way of pre- 
ſenting their grievances to his Majeſty, have taken upon 
them to be the guiders and directors in all matters that 
concern his Majeſty's government, both temporal and 
eccleſiaſtical : and (as if Kings were bound to give an 
account of their regal actions, and of their manner of 
government to their Subjects aſſembled in Parliament) 
they have, in a very audacious and inſolent way, entred 
into examination and cenſuring of the preſent Govern- 
ment, traduced his Majeſty's adminiſtration of Tuſtice 
rendered, as much as in them lay, odious to the ref of 
his Majeſty's Subjects, not only the officers and miniſters 
of State, but even his Majeſty's very Government, which 
hath been ſo juſt and gracious, that never did this, or 
any other nation, enjoy more bleſſings and happineſs, 
than hath been by all his Majeſty's Subjects enjoyed ever 
ſince his Majeſty's acceſs to the Crown: Nor did this 
Kingdom ever ſo flouriſh in trade and commerce, as at 
this preſent, or partake of more peace and plenty in al] 
kinds whatſoever, | 

* And whereas, the ordinary revenues of the Crown 


164. 


not ſufficing to deſray extraordinary charges, it hath ever 


been the uſage in all Parliaments, to aid and aſſiſt the 


Kings of this realm with free and fitting ſupply, towards 
the maintenance of their wars, and for making good 


their royal undertakings; whereby the Kingdom, in- 


truſted to their protection, might be held up in ſplendour 


and greatneſs. 


<© Theſe ill- affected perſons of the Houſe of Commons, 


have been ſo far from treading in the ſteps of their an- 


ceſtors, by their dutiful expreſſions in this kind, that 
contrarily they have introduced a way of bargaining and 
contracting with the King; as if nothing ought to be 
given him by them, but what he ſhould buy or purchaſe 
of them, either by quitting ſomewhat of his royal pre- 
rogative, or by diminiſhing and leflening his revenues ; 
which courſes of theirs, how repugnant they are to the 
duty of Subjects, how unfit for his Majeſty in honour 
to permit and ſuffer, and what hazard and diſhonour they 


will but equally and impartially weigh them. 

« His Majeſty hath been by this means reduced to ſuch 
ſtraits and extremities, that were not his care of the 
publick good and ſafety the greater, theſe men (as much 


as in them lies) would quickly bring ruin and confuſion 


to the State, and render contemptible this glorious Mo- 
narchy. No | 

«© But this frowardneſs and undutiful behaviour of theirs, 
cannot leſſen his Majeſty's care of preſerving the King- 
doms entruſted to his protection and government, nor 
his gracious and tender affection to his People, for whole 
good and comfort his Majeſty, by God's gracious aſ- 
ſiſtance, will ſo provide, that all his loving Subjects may 


ſtill enjoy the happineſs of living under the bleſſed ſhade 
and protection of his royal Scepter. 


In the mean time, to the end all his Majeſty's loving 


ſubject this Kingdom to, all men may eaſily judge, that 


Subjects may know how graciouſly his Majeſty is in- 
clined to hear and redreſs all the juſt grievances of his 


People, as well out of Parliament as in Parliament, his 


Majeſty doth hereby further declare his royal will and 


pleaſure, that all his loving Subjects, who have any juſt 


cauſe to preſent, or complain of any grievances or op- 
preſſions, may freely addreſs themſelves by their humble 


Petitions to his ſacred Majeſty, who will graciouſly hear 


their complaints, and give ſuch fitting redreſs therein, 
that all his People ſhall have juſt cauſe to acknowledge 


his grace and goodneſs towards them ; and to be fully 
ſatisfied, that no perſons or aſſemblies can more prevail 
with his Majeſty, than the piety and juſtice of his own 
royal nature, and the tender affection he doth and ſhall 
ever bear to all his People and loving Subjets.” _ 


After the reading of this Declaration, the inſerting it 
here at length will perhaps be thought needleſs, ſince it con- 


tains nothing but what was related before. 


However, it is 


of uſe to ſhow, that the King and his adverſaries agreed as 
facts, and diſputed only upon the conſequences and 


to 


right. | 
Though the Parliament was diſſolved, the King how- 


ever continued the Convocation, under the title of Synod. 
Since the time of the Reformation, it had been always Clarendon, 
cuſtomary to aſſemble the Clergy, at the ſame time with 
the Parliament, and this Aſſembly of the Clergy, was cal- 
led the Convocation, and always begun and ended with the Nelſon, 


Parliament. 


The King not thinking himſelf bound to a 


Majeſty upon all extraordinary occaſions, for ſupport of / ſtrict obſervance of this cuſtom, diſſolved the Parliament, 
and continued the Convocation, contrary to the opinion of 
ſeveral (1), who believed that he thereby exceeded his 
power, But the Judges of the Realm determined, that 


his honour and ſovereignty, and for preſerving the 
Kingdom in glory and ſafety. 


« Thoſe ill-affected Members of the Houſe of Com- 


I 9» 


(1) Dr, Brewrrigg, Dr, Hacker, and other Members of th Convocation, (in all thirty fix, ) proteſted againſt the continuance of its Seſſion. Fuller, B. Xl. 
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Book XIX. 
notwithſtanding the diſſolution of the Parliament, the Con- 
vocation ſubſiſted, unleſs diſſolved by the King's Writ (1). 
The Convocation therefore continued a month longer, and 
in that time did two things which gave occaſion to great 
complaints in the enſuing Parliament. Firſt, they made 
certain Canons, whereby all Clergy men and Graduates in 


the Univerſities, were enjoined to take the following 
Oath (2). 


„ IA. B. do ſwear, That I approve the doctrine and 
bee [| diſcipline, or Government eftabliſhed in the Church 
of England, as containing all things neceſſary to fal- 
elch, 4 vation: And that I will not endeavour, by my ſelf or 
© 11.2.1139- ee any other, directly or indirectly, to bring in any po- 
piſh-doQtrine, contrary to that which is ſo eſtabliſhed : 
Nor will I ever give my conſent to alter the govern- 
ment of this Church, by Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Deans, 
and Archdeacons, Sc. as it now ſtands eftabliſhed, and 
as by right it ought to ſtand ; nor yet ever to ſubject it 
to the uſurpations and ſuperſtitions of the See of Rome. 
And all theſe things I do plainly and ſincerely acknow- 
ledge and ſwear, according to the plain and common 
ſenſe and underſtanding of the ſame words, without any 
equivocation, or mental evaſion, or ſecret reſervation 
whatſoever. And this I do heartily, willingly, and truly 
< upon the faith of a Chriſtian. Se help me God in Fe- 
cc ſus Chriſt.” | 
This Oath was thought very ſtrange, for ſeveral reaſons. 
fi 1, It was not liked that the Clergy ſhould take upon them 
NAG to enjoin Oaths, which, according to the general opinion, 
7 T p- 396, belonged to the Parliament only. 2. The et cetera after 
14h x ol word Archdeacons, offended many, becauſe thoſe that 
bl. g 1205, ſwore could not tell what they were to underſtand by this 
&c, abbreviation. 3. The preſcribing ſuch an oath was affirm- 
lands. ed to be a confinement, and tying down of the civil Le- 
giſlature, ſince thereby the Government was deprived of 
the liberty of making any alteration in the diſcipline of the 
Church, which nevertheleſs might be altered without any 
danger to ſalvation. 4. I was objected, that the perſon 
was to declare, he took the Oath mot willingly, though he 
was conſtrained thereto under very ſevere penalties. | 
The ſecond thing the Convocation did before they broke 
up, was the granting the King, for the Scotch war, a Sub- 
ſidy of four Shillings in the pound for fix years (3). This 
Nalſon, proceeding, which tended to diminiſh the Parliament's 
9555 5. 302, power, was no leſs diſliked than the former. It is true, 
that to juſtify it, a precedent was alledged; for it muſt be 
oblerved, that in this Reign, examples or precedents in 
favour of the Crown, were looked upon as ſo many Laws. 
The Clergy, it ſeems, in the year 1585, after having grant- 
ed Elizabeth a Subſidy approved by the Parliament, made 
of themſelves an addition of two Shillings in the pound, 
which the Queen accepted without conſulting the Parlia- 
ment. But, beſides that this was a ſingle precedent, there 
was a great difference between the time of Elizabeth, and 
that of Charks I. In Elizabeth's days, every one was 
pleaſed with the Government. It was believed the Queen 
was not capable of making an ill uſe of theſe unuſual fa- 
vours, but employed the money given her ſolely for the 
good of the Kingdom. It was not the ſame in the time of 
Charles I. The King was not truſted at all; it was known 
by experience, that he would draw from the leaſt precedent, 
conſequences deſtructive of the liberties of Parliaments, and 
in fine, the number of the male-contents was infinite: 
Nay, the King ſeemed to do all that lay in his power to 
increaſe it, or at leaſt, not to regard it. And what ſtill 
more inflamed the People's diſcontent, was the ſeeing the 
popiſh Recuſants not only tolerated, but moreover protec- 
ted, countenanced, and conſidered as the beſt Subjects. 
They reſorted publickly to maſs to Somer/et-houſe, and re- 
turned from thence in great multitudes, as if their Churches 
Th: Papi had been allowed by authority. A publick Agent from 
bs js Nome reſided at London, Count Rozetti by name, who 
gon, Openly went to Court in great pomp, and whoſe Houſe was 


Chrendon, 
11 8 786 the general rendezvous of the Catholicks. The Queen 
had prevailed with the King to receive this Agent as a ſort 
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(.) This was the opinion of the Lord-Keeper Finch, the Earl of Mancheſter, | 
Feld, and Sir Jabn Banks. However, the King granted a new Commiſſion to continue the fitting of the Convocation, which laſted till May 29, 


Tom. I. p. 364, Sc. Rufſoworth, Tom, III. p. 1172. HWhitelock. 


(2) The Canons, ſeventeen in all, with the Oath, were voted, nemine contradicente, except Godfrey Goodman 


"$6. CHARLES I. 


courſe to extraordinary methods to raiſe money. Accord- 


321 


of Nuntio, and by that, as well as by the avowed protec- 1649, 
tion ſhe afforded thoſe of her Religion, ſhe ſo drew upon 
herſelf the people's hatred, that they were even wanting iq 
that outward reſpect they ought to have paid her. | 

All theſe diſcontents were fomented by the Scots, who The Scots 
ſeeing themſelves upon the point of being attacked, were %% 
extremely diligent by means of their emiffaries, to incenſe g 10 
the People againſt the King. In juſtifying their own con- K. 
duct, they forgot not to inſinuate to the Engliſh, that the _—_— 
tyranny which was intended to be eſtabliſhed in Scotland, 
was in order to introduce the like into England. And that 
if the King laboured to ſupport the Hierarchy erected in 
the Kirk of Scotland by his Father and himſelt, it was not 
ſo much for the ſake of epiſcopal Government, as in order 
to eſtabliſh in that Kingdom an arbitrary power, which 
would be one day fatal to the Engliſh. Nay, that there 
was great danger, that after the accompliſhment of his de- 
ſigns, he would reſtore Popery in his Kingdoms, ſince he 
could refuſe nothing to the Queen, to Laud, and the other 
enemies of the Proteſtant Religion, "Ihe King himſelf, 
by his conduct, rendered thoſe inſinuations ſo plauſible, 
that beſides the Presbyterians, who were very numerous, 
there were many Church of England men, who could not 
forbear dreading, that the King's zeal for the Church was 
only to engage them to be ſubſervient to his more hidden 
deſigns. Be this as it will, the Kingdom was full of ſuſ- 
picions, fears, jealouſies, diviſions, fo that if the King had 
been well-informed, he might eaſily have ſeen there were 
but very few that ſerved him willingly and chearfully, in 
the war he was going to wage with Scotland, This he 
had cauſe to know preſently after. | | 

The King being engaged in a war with Scotland, with- 
out having received any ſupply from the Parliament, was ways to raiſe 
in great ſtraits, He even foreſaw, that it would not be . 


poſſible for him to maintain his army, unleſs he had re- Tl. 5 
I, p. 3 
155 


The King 
uſes ſundry 


ingly, he made uſe of the following expedients, to ſupply 
in part what he had expected from the Parliament. 1. He 
ordered that the Counties ſhould advance Coat and Conduct 
money tor their reſpective troops (4). 2. He bought upon 
credit of the Eaſt-India merchants all their Pepper, and 
ſold it again for ready money. 3. He took forty thouſand 
pounds worth of the Bullion, which the merchants had 
brought into the mint to be coined, which ſum was after- 
wards punctually repaid (5). 4. He would have borrowed 1 
two hundred thouſand pounds of the City of London, but 
had the mortification to meet with a denial. He was ſo 
diſpleaſed at it, that he reſolved to be revenged in this man- 
ner. The City, having ſome time before ſettled a Colony 3 
at Londonderry in Ireland, had obtained a Patent from tie? 
King for certain Lands in that Country. The Londoners 

had no ſooner refuſed to lend the King money, but the 
Lord-Mayor and the Sherifts were cited before the Star- 
Chamber, to anſwer to the charge of having abuſed the 

Patent, by uſurping more Lands than the King had grant- 

ed to the City, Upon this charge, whether well or ill- 
grounded, the Londoners were condemned to forfeit their 

rights, and grievouſly fined, but upon payment of the fine, 

their Patent was reſtored (6). They had but too many 
opportunities afterwards to be revenged of the King in 

their turn. On the other hand, the Writ to levy Ship- * 5 
Money having been ſent to the City of London, as well as Ru 
to all the other towns in the Kingdom, it appeared that 111. p. 1181, 
the Lord-Mayor and City Council had neglected to levy 1182, 1293» 
this tax, or at leaſt, they had not diſtrained any one per- 
ſon for non-payment, according to the tenor of the Writ. 

For this reaſon, the Council ſent the following order to the 
Attorney-General. 5 


Ib. D. 301. 
uſhwor h, 


III. p. 1216. 


Anrals, 


At Whitehall, July 5. 1640. Preſent, ; c. 
© 117 HEREAS the Lord-Mayor of London and the f, N. 
06 two Sheriffs did this day appear before his Ma- g 
&« jeſty and the Board, to give an account of their pro- aga:n/ cb: 
„ ceedings upon the Writ for the Ship-buſineſs this preſent 2 55 5 


&« year: Foraſmuch as it did appear, that beſides all former Ruſbworth, 
<« neglects in the execution of that Writ, his Majeſty having III. P. 1205. 


Sir Jebn Bramſton, Sir Edward Littleton, Sir Rebert Heath, Sir % e 
alſen, 


Biſhop of Gloucefter, who did nat reliſh the 


Oath. Wherefore he was ſuſpended ; but afterwards he ſubmitted, took the Oath, and in a Letter to Archbiſhop Land ſayt, he was inconraged to diſſent. 


by Biſhop Montague, though at that inſtant he could have proved that Montague did viſit, and hold correſpondence, with the Pope's Agent, Sc. 


Tom. III. P · 1187. Nalſen, Tom. J. P · 371. 


Ruſbevortb, 


(3) The Convocation voted fix Subſidies, payable in ſix years. Their Subſidies were rated according to the valuation of the Livings in the King's Books, Nalſer, 
Tom. I. p. 366. A Subfidy of four Shillings in the pound, amounted to above twenty thouſand pounds. So the whole ſix came to 120,000 J. PRE 
(4) Theſe Troops were preſſed out of the Militia of each County. Their allowance was eight pence a day; and their whole number amounted to 16,500s 


There were Forces raiſed in the ſame manner to go by Sea» What number of theſe were furniſhed by each County, ſee in Naſſen, 
Eſer and Kent 700 a piece, &c. In all 10,000, The firſt were to be at the Rendezvous the 10th of May, 


London found 1200. 
or 27th. 


(5) The Bullion of the Mint was ordered to be ſeized z but the Merchants repreſenting to his Majeſty 


Tom. I. p. 381, 386. 
and the latter the 25th, 


and Council the great prejudice it woulll be to his 


Majeſty's Honour, Reputation and Intereſt, both at home and abroad, the deſign was laid afide, and 40, O00 /. taken up of the Merchants concerned in the 


Mint, upon credit. of the Cuſtoms. There was likewiſe a deſign to debaſe the Coin, but it was laid afide by the remarks of Sir 
Theſe ſeveral methods, and particularly a voluntary Loan of ſome Lords 


at the Council-Table. Naiſen, Tom. I. p. 391. 
Gentlemen, brought the King in 3 Clarendon, Tom. I. p. 111. 
(6) They offered, by way of compoſition, to build for the King, a 
way by the Thames ſide, ſtrait from Charing-Croſs to Weſtminſter Hall. 
No, LX. Vol. II. ; 


ſtately Palace in St. 


Wh 


biteleck, p. 35+ 


Thomas Rowe, in a Speech 
of the Council, and other 


James's Park, and to pull down Whitehall, and make a ſtately 
6 reſpited 
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1640. © reſpited the information againſt them for the ſame; yet 
&« they have not ſince diſtrained any one perſon according to 
ce the ſaid Writ, It was this day ordered by his Majeſty, 
cc ith the advice of the Board, that his Majeſty's Attor- 
e ney-General ſhall forthwith prefer an information in the 
c Star-Chamber againft the Lord-Mayor, and Sheriffs of 
London and Middleſex, for their contempt and default 
cc in the execution of the ſaid Writ ; and ſhall forthwith 
ee proceed againſt them, De die in diem, until the cauſe 
de be ready for hearing: And if upon examination of the 
c ſaid cauſe, his Majeſty's Attorney-General ſhall find ſuf- 
< ficient cauſe againſt any of the Aldermen, that then he 
& do preſer one other information againſt the ſaid Alder- 
« men; and in like manner do proceed againſt them 
„ pare.” | 
Thus the King, inſtead of relinquiſhing this odious tax, 
continued to exact it with great rigour, though his affairs 
were then at a criſis, which ſhould have inſpired him with 
a dread, that in caſe the ſucceſs of the Scotch war did not 
anſwer his expectations, he ſhould be little able to ſupport 
himſelf. But in all appearance, he thought himſelf ſecure 
of victory. TL. | 
Part of the army deſigned againſt Scotland was now upon 
the fronticrs, under the command of the Lord Conway, 
General of the Horſe, whilſt the reſt lay incamped near 
Dr. The Earl of Northumberland, who was to command 
3 28. under the King, remained ſick at London, and the Earl of 
T. phos; Strafferd, who was Lieutenant-General, had not been able 
425. to depart ſoon enough, becauſe he was a very neceſſary 
Member of the King's ſecret Council. The Lord Comvay 
being advanced as far as Newca/tle, with three thouſand 
Foot, and fifteen hundred Horſe, was informed that Le, 
General of the Scots (1), was preparing to maich at the 


A 


The Engliſh 
routed in de- 
fending the 
Paſs of the 
Tine. 


Ruſbwort] , 1 . 
11, © $04: found the Lord Conway poſted with his troops on the ſouth- 


{ide of the river, where he had raiſed breaſt-works over 
Aug 23, Againſt the two fords, to oppoſe his paſſage. It is needleſs to 
Ib. p. 1237. give a particular account of this action. It ſuffices to ſay, 
Annals the Scots forced the paſſage of the Tine, after a fight very 
faintly maintained by the Zng/zh. The Lord Conway was 

ſeized with ſo great terror, that he left Newca/tle the next 
day, and retreated to Durham, where not thinking himſelf 

yet ſafe, he went and joined the King's army, which was 
Newcastle advanced to Northampton. The King's troops had no 
aden by the ſooner quitted Newcaſtle, but the Scots entered, and found 
dee, there the artillery and ſtores ordered thither by the King, 
T. I. p. 427, Who deſigned that place for the magazine of his army, 
Gr£it ate The entrance of the Scots into England, and the taking 
„ation in the of Newcaſtle, broke all the King's meaſures. Though in 
rs . this ficſt action he had not loſt above three or four hundred 
Rui worth, men, this inconſiderable loſs produced however great ef- 
III. b. 1240. feCts, all to the King's diſadvantage. 1. The Earl of 
| pea Strafford having ſpoken a little too roughly to the officers 
T. I. P. 114. and ſoldiers, who were returned from the defeat of New- 
burn, diſpleaſed the whole army, and thereby put the van- 

quiſhed upon magnifying in their own vindication, the 

valour and number of the Scorch troops. This could not 

but produce a very ill effect in the King's army, which 

| before was not very well-inclined. 2. The Engliſb male- 
contents were more at eaſe, and ſpoke more boldly againſt 
the Government, knowing it was no proper ſeaſon to ſilence 

Artifces ff them. 3. The Scots miſſed not this opportunity to ſhew the 
ebe Scots. Engliſh, by as moderate a conduct as the juncture could al- 
low, that their deſign in entering England, was not to injure 

the Engliſb, but only to procure acceſs to the King in order 

to lay their Grievances before him. By this means they 

ſeparated, as much as they could, the King's cauſe from that 

of the People of England, which did the King an unſpeak- 

able prejudice, 4. The conſternation cauſed by the Nero 

burn Defeat, and, on the other hand, the moderation of 

the Scots, who notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of their arms, 

affected to deſire only an accommodation, inclined the 

whole Nation to a peace. None but the Court-party uſed 

their utmoſt endeavours, though in vain, to inſpire the 

Engliſh with a deſire of revenge. 5. As in the King's pre- 

ſent circumſtances, with an army of enemies before him, 

and numberleſs male-contents in all the reſt of the King- 
dom, as well as in his own army, it was not poflible for 

| him to raiſe money, by the ſame methods he had till then 
They 2 practiſed, there reſulted a general opinion that a Parliament 


themſelves to was abſolutely neceſſary. To this it was that the Scots and 
the Engliſh. ; : 
Ruchwerth, the Engliſh male-contents deſired to lead him, though 


III. p. 1223. againſt his will, knowing it was hardly poſſible that a new 


1 e Parliament ſhould be diſpoſed in his favour. 

Nass 'T he Scots had in England more correſpondents than the 
T. I. p. 412, 

&c. 

Annak. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


their cauſe, 2. The artifices of their enemies to ſurprize 


the Tine, four miles from Newca/tle. At his arrival, he 


be to ſupport the war, and to what danger he would be 
expoſed, if he hazarded a battle at ſuch a juncture. 
treme deſire expreſſed by the Scots to end the quarrel by 


to engage them both in a national quarrel, Wherefore the 


they ſent a very humble Petition to the King, beſeeching / P 


(7) To maintain their Army, the Scots impoſed a Tax of the tenth penny upon all the Rents of Scotland. Nalſn, Tom. I. p. 403. 


Vol II. 


King had till now imagined, but he perceived it | 

his affairs began to decline. They had diſperſed ny Fa 
nifeſto's, of which one was entitled, Six Confiderations of 
the Lawfulneſs of their Expedition into England, and the 
other, /ntentions of the Scots and their Army manifeſted to 
their Brethren of England. In theſe two Papers, they were 
extremely careful to ſhew, that the motive of their arma. 
ment and entry into Eng/and, was not to invade that 
Kingdom, but only to defend themſelves againſt ſome par- 
ticular perſons, their ſworn enemies, among whom they 
named as the principal, the Earl of $:rafford, and Arch. 
biſhop of Canterbury. They ſaid, in their preſent ſitua. 
tion, their Country being blocked up by ſea and land, and 
their trade interrupted, it was not poſſible to expect an 

longer the coming of their enemies to attack them, with- 
out being expoſed to certain ruin. They compared them. 
ſelves to a man who, when his Houſe is beſet, and hig 
enemies ready to aſſault it, allies out himſelf and at. 
tacks them in hopes of averting, by a vigorous effort, the 
impending ruin. They maintained, it was the King that 
had broke the peace, and having granted that the General. 
alkembly ſhould regulate the affairs of the Kirk, and its 
regulations be ratified in Parliament, had, without an 

lawful cauſe, prorogued the Parliament, before what the 
general Aſſembly had judged neceſſary, was confirmed. 
Nay, he had denied to give audience to the Deputies of the 
Parliament, and though he had agreed, other Deputies 
ſhould be ſent to him, it was only to amuſe them, ſince 
the war with Scotland had been already determined in the 
Council, and the Parliaments of Ireland and England con- 
vened in order for ſupplies. They carefully repreſented 
the juſtice and equity of the late Parliament of England, 
in denying the King money for a war ſo notoriouſly unjuſt, 
In ſhort, for it would be too tedious to relate all the par= 
ticulars contained in theſe two Papers, their aim was to 
demonſtrate to the People of England, 1, The juſtice of 


1640, 


them. 3. The neceſſity, they were under, of taking arms 
in their own lawful deſence, and to prevent their ruin. 
4. They ſaid, notwithſtanding their entry into England, 
the war was defenſive on their part, and 5. That they 
intended not to ofizr any injury or violence, or inrich 
themſelves with the ſpoils of the Engliſb, but only to pro- 
cure acceſs to his Majeſty, to preſent their grievances, 
which was denied them, unleſs they would entirely de- 
liver themſelves to the mercy of their enemies. 6. They 
called God to witneſs, this was their intention, and the 
better to gain belief, they made uſe of the ſtrongeſt ex- 
preſſions and moſt ſolemn oaths: 7, Laftly, they forgot 
not to inſinuate to the Engliſb, that they had the fame 
cauſe to maintain, ſince the Liberties of England were 
equally in danger with thoſe of Scotland. | 
Theſe Maniteſto's, which were doubtleſs owing to the 
counſels of ſome of the Engliſß male-contents, produced 
ſuch an effect upon the People, the Army, and the Lords 
themſelves who were not wholly devoted to the Court, 
that the King might very eaſily ſee how difficult it would 


No- 
thing was more diſadvantagious to the King, than the ex- 


an agreement, which ſhewed their aim was not to make 
war upon the Engliſh, whereas it was the King's intereſt 


Scots did not fail to improve the advantage of their mode - 
rate conduct. As ſoon as they were maſters of Newcaſtle, Ti: Scots fu 


September . 


him to give car to their complaints, and cure their evils, Nate, 


by the advice of the Parliament of England. The King T. 1. p. 43: 
who was preſſed on all ſides, had already ſummoned the 1 
Nobility to meet him at York the 24th of September, to give Male 1 
their advice upon the preſent ſituation of his affairs. He Verk. 
therefore told the Scots, that their Petition was expreſſed 1 1 fe 
in ſuch general terms, that he could not give them a poſi- 5 ory 
tive anſwer. But if they would ſpeak more plainly, and Nabu, 
declare the particulars of their Demands, he would give ſuch pe 8058 
anſwers as the Peers who were to meet at York ſhould 01;rendes, 
think proper. Upon this they ſent their demands to the T. I 5 116. 
King, the 8th of September, namely : 

i. That his Majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to Th 5's 
C command, that the laſt Acts of Parliament may be pub- Rwy, 
„“ liſhed in his Highneſs's name, as our Sovereign Lord 117. 5. 128. 
* with the Eſtates of Parliament convened by his Majeſty's Yau 
6 authority. | mY 

6 2. That the Caſtles of Edinburgh and other Strengths 
ce of the Kingdom of Scotland may, according to the firſt 


foundation, be furniſbed and uſed for our defence and 


„ ſecurit 


we That our Countrymen in his ' Majeſty's Domi- 
<< nions of England and Ireland may be freed from cen- 


& ſure 
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Annals. 


Book XIX. 


« ſure for ſubſcribing the Covenant, and be no more preſ- 
« fed with oaths and ſubſcriptions unwarrantable by your 
% Laws, and contrary to their national oath and covenant 
60 approved by his Majeſty, 

« 4, "That the common incendiaries which have been 
ce the authors of this combuſtion may receive their juſt 
« cenſure, 

« 5. That all our ſhips and goods, with all the damage 
ce thereof, may be reſtored. 

« 6, That the wrongs, loſſes, and charges which all 
ce this time we have ſuſtained, may be repaired, 

« -, That the Declarations made againſt us as traitors, 
c may be recalled in the end, by the advice and counſel 
« of the States of England convened in Parliament. His 
„ Majeſty may be pleaſed to remove the garriſons from 
cc the Borders, and any impediments which may {top free 
c trade.” 

It appears by this laſt article, how careful the Scots were 
to loſe no opportunity to gain the people of England to 
their intereſt, Of this they alſo gave the following in- 
ſtance. As the Londoners had all their coals from New- 

_ caſtle, and could by no means be without that trade, the 
1 Scots were no ſooner maſters of Newcatle, but they writ 
111. p. 1259. to the Lord-Mayor and Aldermen of London, T hat knxw- 

ing how neceſſary the free traffick of Coals was for their 
City, and other places of England, they had, as a teſtimony 
of greateſt reſpect and good-will to the City of London, ſent. 
two Noblemen to declare to the maſters of ſhips, who, poſſeſſed 
with needleſs fears, were haſtening out of the River, that 
their purpoſe was not to ſtop, but to uſe their beſt means to 
continue that trade. | | 
Nalfan, This Letter anſwered the expectations of the Scots. 
T. I. p. 436. Preſently after it was publickly talked at London of preſent- 
ing a Petition to the King, to pray him to ſummon a Par- 
liament, The Privy-Council, left by the King at London, 
having ſome notice of this deſign, endeavoured to prevent 
it by a letter directed to the Lord-Mayor and Aldermen : 
but they could not ſucceed. So a Petition was reſolved, 
and ſent to his Majeſty at Yor# by ſome of the Aldermen 
and Common- Council, which was as follows: 


1540. 


Toy gain 
ths Good- 
will of the 


Londonerse 


| Moi gracious Sovereign, 


A Pain ® FEING moved with the duty and obedience which 


be Lon- 488 why 
e W 8 by the Laws your Petitioners owe unto your ſacred 


Kin; i call“ Majeſty, they humbly preſent unto your princely and 
« Pariice © pious wiſdom, the ſeveral prefling grievances follow- 


6 7 pf 2 | 
Nalſon, Ing; VIZ, 


T. I. p. 436. 1. The preſſing and unuſual impoſitions upon mer- 


Ruſhworth, cc 4: : ng, a . 
Ie. 126. chandize, importing and exporting, and the urging and 


levying of Ship-money, notwithſtanding both which, 

© Merchants ſhips and goods have been taken and de- 
5 ſtroyed both by Turk'/þ and other Pyrates. 

2. The multitude of monopolies, Patents and war- 


* rants, whereby trade in the City and other parts of the 


Kingdom is much decayed. 

3. The ſundry innovations in matter of Religion. 

© 4. The Oath and Canons lately enjoined by the late 
«© Convocation, whereby your petitioners are in danger to 
© be deprived of their Miniſters. | | 

*© 5. The great concourſe of Papiſts, and their inhabi- 
© tations in London, and the ſuburbs, whereby they have 
more means and opportunity of plotting and executing 

their deſigns againſt the Religion eſtabliſhed, 


46. The ſeldom calling, and ſudden diſſolutions, of 


„ vances. Su; | 
7. The impriſonment of divers Citizens for non-pay- 
ment of Ship-money and impoſitions, and the proſecu- 
tion of many others in the Star-Chamber, for not con- 
*© forming themſelves to Committees in Patents of mono- 

<< polies, whereby trade is reſtrained. | 
*© 8, The great danger your ſacred perſon is expoſed 
unto in the preſent war, and the various fears that ſeiz- 
ed upon your petitioners, and their families by reaſon 
thereof, which grievances and fears have occaſioned fo 
8 ts ſtop and diſtraction in trade, that your petitioners 
can neither buy, ſell, receive, or pay as formerly, and 
tends to the utter ruin of the inhabitants of the City, 
ST „the decay of navigation and cloathing, and the manu- 

| * faCtures of this Kingdom. | : 

** Your humble petitioners conceiving that the ſaid grie- 
vances are contrary to the Laws of this Kingdom, and 
finding by experience that they are not redreſt by the 
ordinary courſe of Juſtice, do therefore moſt humbly 
** beſcech your moſt ſacred Majeſty, to cauſe a Parliament 
to be ſummoned with all convenient ſpeed, whereby they 

may be relieved in the premiſes.” | 
| And your Petitioners, &c. 


< Parliaments, without the redreſs of your Subjects grie- 


cc 


cc 
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Within a few days, this Petition was followed by ano- 1640. 
ther from twelve Lords, in behalf of themſelves and divers 
others, 


Mt gracious Sovereign, 


oY T HE ſenſe of that duty and ſervice which we owe Per 
5 unto your ſacred Majeſty, and our earneſt affec- 7” 7 
tion to the good and welfare of this your realm of Eng- Nation, 
land, have moved us in all humility to beſeech your F. U. b. 4 7. 
© royal Majeſty, to give us leave to offer unto your moſt 1120 
«© princely wiſdom, the apprehenſion which we and other Anas. 
** your faithful Subjects have conceived of the great diſtem- 
pers and dangers now threatning the Church and State 
** of your royal perſon, and the fitteſt means by which 
they may be prevented.” 

** The evils and dangers whereof your Majeſty may 

© be pleaſed to take notice are theſe : 

© 1, That your ſacred Majeſty is expoſed to hazard 
and danger in the preſent expedition againſt the Scotiſh 
* army, and by the occaſion of the war your revenue is 
much waſted, your Subjects burthened with coat and 
** conduct-money, billeting of Soldiers, and other military 
** Charges, and divers rapines and diſorders committed in 
** ſeveral parts in this your Realm, by the Soldiers raiſed 
** for that ſervice, and your whole Kingdom become full 
of ſear and diſcontent, „55 

2. The ſundry innovations in matters of Religion; 
the Oath and Canons lately impoſed upon the Clergy, 


„ and other your Majeſty's Subjects. 


« 3. The great increaſe of Popery, and employing of 
4 Popiſh Recuſants, and others ill- affected to the Religion 
<« by law eſtabliſhed in places of power and truſt, and ef- 
<« pecially commanding of men and arms both in the field 
and other Counties in this Realm; whereas by the laws 
they are not permitted to have arms in their own houſes. 
*© 4. The great miſchief which may fall upon this 
Kingdom, if the intentions which have been credibly 
reported of bringing in of Iriſb forces ſhall take effect. 

5. The urging of Ship-money, and proſecution of 
«© ſome Sheriffs in the Star-Chamber for not levying of it. 

&© 6, The heavy charges of merchandize to the diſcou- 
* ragement of trade, the multitude of monopolies or other 
<< patentees, whereby the commodities and manufactures 
cc of the Kingdom are much burthened, to the gieat and 
© univerſal grievance of your people. | | 

« 7, The great grief of your Subjects by the intermiſ- 
& ſion of Parliaments, in the late former diſiolving of ſach 
« as have been called, with the hoped effects which other- 
% wiſe they might have procured. | 

„% For a remedy whereof, and prevention of the dan- 
cc ger that may enſue to your royal perſon, and to the 
& whole State, we do in all humility and faithfulneſs be- 
& ſeech your moſt excellent Majeſty, that yu would be 
& pleaſed to ſummon a Parliament within ſome ſhort and 
© convenient time, whereby the cauſe of theſe, and other 
great grievances which your poor petitioners now lie 
under, may be taken away, and the authors and Coun- 
ſellors of them may be there brought to ſuch legal trial 
and condign puniſhment, as the nature of the oftence 
does require; and that the preſent war may be compo- 
c ſed by your Majeſty's wiſdom without blood-ſhed, in 
ſuch manner as may conduce to the honour and ſaſety 
of your Majeſty's perſon, and content of your people, 
“ and continuance of both of your Kingdoms againſt the 
«© common enemy of the Reformed Religion (1). 

. Francis Bedford. Say and Seal. 


A 


Ro. Eſjex. | Ed. Howard, 
Willam Hariſond. Bullingbrok, 
Warwick, Mandevile. 
Earl of Briſtol. Brook, 
Mulgrave. Pagett. 


Preſently after the King having called the Joriſire gentry Prririin of 
together, propoſed to them the payment of the I rained- 7" Je e 
Bands for two months. This propoſition being accepted, G 7 
the gentlemen prepared an addreſs to inform the King of Y-rkihure. 
their conſent: but withal they beſought his Majeſty to en- Sh e 
deavour to compoſe the differences with the Scots, and to 111. .. 1264. 
ſummon a Parliament. The Earl of Strafford being defired Nalfon, 00 
to preſent the addreſs to the King, retuſed it, unleſs the J p:439 
clauſe about calling a Parliament was left out, alledging, 
he knew the King ſully deſigned it. But the Gentlemen 
were unwilling to leave out theſe words, and delivered 
their addreſs themſelves. ; I 7-0 

The King perceiving by the Petitions which were pre- e . 
ſented to him, that it was the Nation's fervent deſire, a %% *? 


Parliament ſhould be called, did not doubt it would be the . 
firſt advice, the Peers, when aſſembled, would give him. Clarendon- 


f 6 
He reſolved thereſore to prevent this advice, by ſummoning T. I. p. 116, 


121. 


(1) The King's anſwer to this Petition was: © Thot befere the Receipt thereof, he well foreſaw the danger that threatned himſelf and Crown, and there- 
** fore reſolved to ſummon all the Peers to his preſence the 24th of September, and with them to conſult, what in this caſe is fitteſt to be done for his Ho- 


+ 


** nour, and the ſafety of the Kingdom, where the Petitioners, with the reſt, might offer any thing conducing to theie ends - Whitelock's Memoirs, p. 36. 


* a Patlia- 
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164% Parliament to meet on the 3d of November, for fear, if 


he delaycd it any longer, he might be thought to be forced hire would be loſt in two days, 


to it. The great Council of the Peers being aſſembled at 
York the 24th of September, the King ſpoke to them as fol- 


lows: City of London for lending the two hundred thouſand pounds, T. 1-44, 
| upon ſuch ſecurity as ſhould be agreed on, each of the Peers 9 
PO. My Lords, oftering to become bound. | 
4 OE 119 $ (c 


ag we 7 ' 7 PON ſudden invaſions where the dangers are 
Great Cuunci!oe near and inſtant, it hath been the cuſtom of my 
Y 2 „ „ predeceſſors to aſſemble the great Council of the Peers, 
1 e and by their advice and aſſiſtance, to give a timely re- 
Nalſon, „ medy to ſuch evils, which could not admit a delay ſo 
i: 1-p-442- © Jong as mult of neceſlity be allowed for the aſſembling 
I, © thy 5. ec of the Parliament. | Wt 
Annals, «* This being our condition at this time, and an army 
« of Rebels lodged within this Kingdom, I thought it 
© moſt fit to conform myſelf to the practice of my pre- 
** dcceflors in like caſes ; that with your advice and aſſiſ- 
& tance we might juſtly proceed to the chaſtiſement of 
/ ©. theſe infolencies, and ſecuring of my good Subjects. 
In the firſt place, I muſt let you know, that I de- 
© fire nothing more than to be rightly underſtood of my 
% People. And to that end, I have of myſelf reſolved 
<« to call a Parliament; having already given order to my 
<« Lord-Keeper to iſſue the Writs inſtantly, ſo that the 
& Parliament may be aſſembled by the zd of November 
e next: Whither if my Subjects bring thoſe good affec- 
& tions which become them towards me, it ſhall not fail 
« on my part to make it a happy meeting. In the mean 
<« time there are two points wherein I ſhall deſire your 
& advice, Which indeed were the chief cauſe of your 
meeting. | | 
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pounds. He added, if the army ſhould disband, all York. 16 
N and the whole Kingdom m 
endangered, Whereupon it was reſolved, that a Letter, 1; 
ſubſcribed by all the Peers preſent, ſhould be ſent to the Nell, 


The Scots having appointed their Commiſſioners t 75 
with the Engliſb, the 5 began at Rippon the * 
October (3). But before the principal point of the Treaty ire, 
was conſidered, certain preliminary Articles were to be ſet. Tun 
tled, which the Scots propoſed as abſolutely neceſſary to de 8 
a happy concluſion, They repreſented therefore, that their 
army had ſtopped at Nerocgſile by his Majeſty's expreſs or- the re 
der: That they ſubſiſted by means of the contributions raiſed Rus, 
upon Cumberland, Newcaſtle and Durham, and as the ne- 1115 "Ye 
gotiation might laſt ſome time, it was neceſſary, before all NE 
things, to provide for the ſubſiſtence of their troops during | 
the Treaty. This was the principal Article on which they 
inſiſted, as a preliminary to the Treaty. There were alſo 
other articles, which I do not think abſolutely necellary to 
be mentioned, ſince it will appear preſently what was the 
principal thing, by the preliminaries that were agreed on, 

I ſhall only add, that the Scots would never ſuffer the Earl Ruſhwortz. 
of Traquarr to aſſiſt at the Treaty, becauſe he was one of III. p. 1284, 
thoſe they called Incendiaries, againſt whom they demanded 5. g., 
ſevere juſtice. After many debates, the Commiſſioners of 5 
the two nations agreed at laſt, the 16th of October, on the 
following preliminaries. | 


1. That the Scotch army ſhall have for a competent P. 


payment thereof ſhall continue for two months, in caſe 


„ Firſt, What anſwer to give to the Petition of the “ the Treaty ſhall ſo long laſt; which payment to be made dun 
4% Rebels, and in what manner to treat with them. Of * weekly upon the Friday of every week. Army, 
e which, that you may give a ſure judgment, I have or- 2. The days of the returning of the army to be Ie 
„ dered that your Lordſhips ſhall be clearly and truly in- “ numbered within the days of the allowed maintenance. Rauer, 
<& formed of the ſtate of the whole buſineſs, and upon what 3. That the Scotch army ſhall content themſelves I p 129; 
<« reaſons the advices that my Privy-Council unanimouſly “ with the aforeſaid maintenance, and ſhall neither moleſt 
„gave me, were grounded, 5 „Papiſts, Prelates, nor their adherents, nor any other 
« Ihe ſecond is, How my army ſhall be kept on foot ** perſons of whatſoever quality. | pe 
& and maintained, until the Supplies of a Parliament may 4. That the inhabitants of the ſaid Counties ſhall 
be had. For ſo long as the Scotch army remains in Eng- alſo have liberty to return peaceably to their own dwel- 
<« land, I think no man will counſel me to disband mine: ** lings, and ſhall be refuſed no courteſy, it being always 
„ for that would be an unſpeakable loſs to all this part of ** preſuppoſed, that the fit lodging of their army ſhall be 
ce the Kingdom, by ſubjecting them to the greedy appe- allowed. | | WE 5 
<« tite of the Rebels, beſides the unſpeakable diſhonour that 5. That the army be furniſhed with coals in a regular 
| 85 cc 


„ would thereby fall upon this nation.” _ 
ie When the King had thus ſpoken to the Lords, he com- 
'» erbat ith manded to be read the reaſons which had induced his 
en qa, Council to advile the levying an army againſt the Scots, and 
TH; p. 12 76. the Petition of the Scots prelented to the King ſince their 
Annals taking of Newca/tle, as alſo the King's anſwer, and their 
particular demands. Then, the Eail of Traquair by the 
King's order explained theſe demands to the Peers, and 
_ endeavoured toſhew, how ſome of them ſubverted the fun- 
damental Laws of the Kingdom of Scotland, others the juſt 
Prerogative and Dignity of his Majeſty, and of which many 
were to the detriment of the King's profit, and prejudice 
of divers good Subjects there. The reſult of the delibera- 
tions of the Pcers was, that certain of themſelves ſhould 


be ſent as commiſſioners to treat with the Scots, and en- 


C,nmmiſſorcrs deavour to conclude a Peace. Purſuant to this reſolution, 
appornted. ſixteen Peers were choſen for commiſſioners (1), to whom 
Nalon, were added by the King as aſſiſtants, the Earls of Tra- 
T. I. p. 445 guair, Morton, and Lanerick Secretary of Scotland, [Sir 
| Henry Vane] Sir Lewis Steward, and Sir Fohn Burrough. 
It was farther agreed, that the Treaty ſhould begin at 
Rippon (2) the iſt of October, and that the Earl of Lane- 
rick ſhould ſignify this reſolution to the Scots. 


* way, and not at the pleaſure of the Soldiers. 
6. That there be a proviſion of Forage, at the prices 


to be ſet down in a Table, which muſt alſo contain the 
cc 


particular prices of all ſorts of victuals, and other neceſ- 
* faries for the army, to be indifferently agreed upon by 
«© perſons nominated on both ſides. 5 
7. That free trade and commerce between both nations 
be reſtored, and not to be interrupted, but upon the 
warning of three months. But no victuals, arms, nor 
ammunition, to be imported into Verocaſtle, &c. 
8. That victuals and other neceflaries for the army 
be free of cuſtom; and that his Majeſty's cuſtom of 
„ coals and other ware be left free to be levied by his own 


cc 
cc 
cc 


La 


© officers, 


. Hat there be a freedom to furniſh neceſſaries for 


both armies, and liberty be granted for milling, brew- 


«iſ; Wee | | 
«© 10. That the arrears of the contributions due to the 
Scotch army, be completely paid to October 16. 
11. That there be a ceſſation of arms, according te 
<© the particulars to be agreed upon. SS 
«© 12. As for ſecuring the ſum of 8501. per diem above 
«© ſpecified, there is a committee appointed, who have power 


Ancther Re- This article being diſpatched, the King deſired the © to treat with Northumberiand,the Biſhoprick of Durham, 
ere, „% Lords to conſider of means to maintain the army during ** Newcaftle, and (if need require) with Cumberland and 


200,000 , the Treaty. It is ſtrange, the King ſhould undertake this 
of the Lon- war, Without having any Supply from the Parliament, 
comers +, and ſhould be ſo ill-provided for the payment of his army, 
11 b. 1278 that within a month after the opening of the campain, he 
1279, 1302. Was unable to maintain it. For my part, I cannot deviſe 

any other reaſon of this conduct, except that, for the ſup- 

port of this war, he had depended upon ſuch means as were 


no longer in his power to employ. However this be, the 


CC 


* W:/tmoreland, about the payment of it. 


z. The Lords will, before their going from York, 

ſettle a committee, who ſhall have charge to ſee the 

contribution orderly raiſed and paid; and that there ſhall 

likewiſe be a committee nominated, to whom either the 

Scotch commiſſioners, or the committees of the country, 

" oy weekly give an account of the carriage of the bu- 
ine 8. 2 | oc b 


NH. 


6 


cc 


«© maintenance, the ſum of 850 J. per diem; and that the Stn /; 


1640, 


The Xin 
grrorhs 


Nai ſon; 
T. I. p. 


Claren 


T. J. 


Earl of Strafford having informed the Peers of the number The Scots had the addreſs to prolong the ſigning of theſe 7% Trag # 


of troops the K ing had on foot, namely, about four and preliminaries till the 16th of Oober, after which, it ſtill _—_ T 
twenty thouſand men, declared that the payment of this remained to agree on the conditions of the Truce. It was Ruſhworth, 


army amounted to threeſcore thouſand pounds a month, therefore almoſt impoſſible to enter into a diſcuſſion of the III. p. 1303 
and that to keep the army together for three months, no articles, which were to be the chief ſubject of the Treaty, 13% 


lels would ſerve than the ſum of two hundred thouſand before the 3d of November, the day appointed for the meet- e 


(1) The Earls of Hertford, Bedford, Pembroke, Saliſbury, Eſſeæ, Holland, Warwick, Briſtol, and Beriſpire; the Lord Viſcount Mandevile; the Lords 
P get 125 barton, Dunſmere, Brook, Saile, Paulet, and Howard of Eſcrick, were choſen by the King. Clarendon, Tom. I. p- 122+ Ruſbevertb, Tom. III. 
p- 1276, x p | | 

(2) York was named firſt, but the Scots refuſed to treat there, as not ſecure for their Commiſſioners, ſo long as the Earl of Strafford commanded there in chief, aubo 
bad pric/aimed them Traitors in Ireland, before the King bad done it in England. This was the firſt publick appearance of the Scors Enmity againſt Strafford, 
and it 1s ſtrange it ſhould not be more regarded. 1h ard,» 36. t 

(3) The Sc Commiſſioners were, the Earl of Dunfermling, Lord Lowdon, Sir Patrick Hepburne, Sir William Douglaſs, Mr, Smith, Mr, Wedderburn, Mr. 
. M. Jabnſtan. Ruſtvertb, Tom. III. p. 1282. | | | Wi . 
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error. 


Nai ſon, 
T. I. p.461. 


Clarendon» 
T. J. p.129 


Book XIX. 


ing of the Parliament. The Lords, as well thoſe at Rip- 
bon as thoſe at York, being indiſpenſably obliged to repair to 
London, it would have been needleſs to begin the negotiati- 
on at Rippon, where the time would ſcarce have allowed it 
to be opened. Wherefore the Engliſß Commiſſioners, whe- 
ther of themſelves, or by the ſuggeſtion of the Scots, pro- 
poſed to the King the removal of the Treaty from Nippon 
to London ; and the King was forced to conſent to it, though 
he plainly perceived the Scots expected to find many friends 
at London, and even in the Parliament, as indeed was the 
caſe, One may venture to ſay, that on occaſion of this 
Treaty, the King committed three capital errors. Firſt, 
in ſummoning the Parliament to meet at Vſtminſter, ſince 
he could not be ignorant how much the City of London 
was diſſatisfied with the Government, and conſequently, 
ready to countenance ſuch refolutions as the Parliament 
might take againſt it, Whereas, had he ſummoned the 
Parliament to meet at York, or in any other place at a 
diſtance from London, he would thereby have broken in 
part the meaſures of the Scots and Engliſb male-contents. 
He had but too much cauſe afterwards to be ſenſible of this 
error, The ſecond was, the removal of the Treaty to 
London, where the Scots had their principal correſpondents. 
The third, in taking ſo ſhort a time for the meeting of 
the Parliament, fo that he had only the month of Oclober 
to conclude a Peace with the Scots, a ſpace hardly ſufficient 


to agree with them on the preliminaries and terms of the 


FORM ” 
—_— * 


it is not foreign to the purpoſe. 


Ceſſation, before the King and Peers would be obliged to 


leave York and go to London. If he had not been in ſuch 
haſte to fix the meeting of the Parliament to the zd of 
November, he might have either concluded the Treaty with 
the Scots, by granting what he could not have helped, or 


at leaſt, left them without excuſe, if they had obſtinately 


perſiſted in any unreaſonable demands, Whereas, not be- 
ing able to finiſh the negotiation at Rippon, he was forced 
to remove the conferences to London, a City well-affeQed to 
the Scots, and where they could better than any where 
elſe, take juſt meaſures, whether with the chief inhabitants, 
or with-their friends in the Parliament. The King was 
ſufficiently convinced of theſe errors, when it was too late 
to retrieve them, | 


Not to omit any thing, which to me ſeems material in 
this Hiſtory, I thought proper to add here the Earl of Bri/. 
tol's Proceſs at the beginning of _ Charles's reign, For, 

n the contrary, this 
Proceſs, with the Earl's Anſwers, may be of great ſervice 
to clear the latter part of the reign of Fames I, as to the 


negotiation of the marriage of Prince Charles with the 


Spaniſh Infanta, and the reſtitution of the Palatinate. It 
may alſo give an idea of the character of Charles I, and 
the Duke of Buckingham, But it could not be inſerted in 
any other place, without a too great interruption of the 
thread of the Hiftory. 


„ 


— 


— ** 


Proceedings againſt the Earl of BRIS TOI. 


HE Earl of Bristol, who had been Ambaſſador 

in Spain, to negotiate Prince Charles's marriage 

with the Spanih Infanta, was confined at his 
return to England, without being ever ſuffered 

to come into the King's preſence, As long as King Fames 
lived, the Duke of Buckingham, who was the cauſe of the 
Earl's diſgrace, pretended however to be willing to adjuſt 
his affair, if he would but anſwer to ſome queſtions or ob- 
jections, before Commiſſioners appointed by the King. The 


Earl anſwered thoſe queſtions, but his reconciliation was not 


advanced by it. On the contrary, he found himſelf much 


farther from it by the death of King James, and the ac- 
ceſſion of Charles I. to the Crown, The Earl of Briſtol 
finding himſelf on very ill terms, wiſhed to come off if 
poſſible, without injuring his honour, To this end, he 
applied to the Lord Conway Secretary of State, to defire 
him to intercede for him with his Majeſty. There paſled 
ſome Letters between theſe two Lords upon that ſubjeR, 


and at laſt, during the ſecond Parliament of King Charles 


Ruſh wor th, 


I. I. p. 234, 
Bs 


in 1626, the Earl received from the Lord Contuay, the fol- 
lowing Letter. | 5 | 


My Lord, | 


Received a Letter from your Lordſhip, dated the fourth 


of this month, written in anſwer to a former Letter, 


which II directed to your Lordſhip by his Majeſty's com- 


mandment. This laſt Letter, according to my duty, I 
have ſhewed unto his Majeſty, who hath peruſed it, and 
hath commanded me to write back to you again, that he 
finds himſelf nothing ſatisfied therewith. The queſtion 
propounded to your Lordſhip from his Majeſty, was plain 
and clear, Whether you did rather chuſe to fit ſtill, with- 
out being queſtioned for any errors paſt in your negotiation 
in Spain, and enjoy the benefit of the late gracious pardon 


granted in Parliament, whereof you may have the benefit : 


Or whether, for the clearing of your innocency, ( whereof 
your ſelf, and your friends and followers are ſo confident ) 
you will be content to wave the advantage of that pardon, 
and put your ſelf into a legal way of examination for the 
tryal thereof? His Majeſty's purpoſe thereby, is not to 
prevent you of any favours the Law hath given you ; but 
if your aſſurance be ſuch as your words and letters im- 


port, he conceives it ſtands not with that publick and re- 


ſolute profeſſion of integrity to decline your tryal. 
His Majeſty leaves —— 0 your ſelf, and requires 
from you a direct anſwer, without circumlocution, or 
bargaining with him for future favours beforehand ; but if 
you have a defire to make uſe of that pardon, which can- 
not be denied you, nor is any way defired to be taken 
from you, his Majefty expects you ſhould at the leaſt for- 
bear to magnify your fervice, and out of an opinion bf your 
innocency, caft an aſperſion upon his Majeſty's juſtice, in 
not affording you that preſent fulneſs of liberty and favour, 
which cannot be drawn from him, but in his good time, 
and according to his good pleaſure, y 
No. 60. Vol. II. | 


Thus much I have in commandment to write to your 
Lordſhip, and to require your anſwer clearly and plainly, by 


this meſſenger ſent on purpoſe for it, and fo remain, 
_ Your Lordſhip's humble Servant, 


Whiteball, 24. Edu, Set 


Marcb, 1626. 


The Earl of Briſtabs Anſwer. 
My Lord, 7 7 | | 
1 Have received your Letter of the 24th of March, the 
twenty eighth, and I am infinitely grieved to under- 
ſtand, that my former anſwer to yours of the 4th of 


March, hath not ſatisfied his Majeſty, which I will endea- 
vour to do this, to the beſt of my underſtanding ; and to 


that end, ſhall anſwer to the particular points of your pre= 


ſent Letter, with the greateſt clearneſs I am able. 

Firſt, Whereas you ſay in your Letter, that the queſ- 
tion propounded to me was plain and clear, viz, Whether 
I would chuſe to fit till, without being queſtioned for any 


benefit of the late gracious pardon, whereof I may take 
the benefit? Or whether, being content to wave the ad- 
vantage of that pardon, I ſhall put my ſelf into a legal 
”" of examination for the tryal thereof, &c ? 


irſt, Your Lordſhip may be pleaſed to remember, your 
laſt Propoſition was, Whether I deſired to reſt in the ſe- 


curity I was in, which you now expreſs, whether I will 


chuſe to fit ſtill ? I ? | | 
Secondly, Your Propoſition was, Whether I would ac- 


knowledge the gracious favour of his Majeſty that now is, 
who had been pleaſed not to queſtion my actions, when it 
is beſt known to your Lordſhip, That by a Commiſſion of 
the Lords, I was queſtioned upon twenty articles, divers 
involving felony and treaſon. Although it be true, that 
when I had ſo anſwered, ( as I am confident their Lord- 
{hips would have clear 
Lordſhips never met more about that buſineſs. 

But now your propoſition is, whether I will now chuſe 


to ſit ſtill without being further queſtioned for errors paſt, = 


whereas before it was required I ſhould acknowledge that I 
have not been queſtioned at all, which is a different thing ? 
But conferring both your letters together, and. gathering 
the ſenſe and meaning, by making the latter an explana- 
tion of the former, which I could have wiſhed your Lord- 
ſhip would have more clearly explained, I return unto 
your Lordſhip this plain and direct anſwer. _ 
That underſtanding by the ſecurity 1 am in, and fit- 
ting ſtill, and not being further queſtioned, I am reſtored 
to the bare freedom and liberty of a Subject and Peer (for 
a man being called in queſtion by his Majeſty, if after his 
Majefty ſhal! be pleaſed out of his goodneſs, that he reſt 
quiet and ſecure, and that he ſhall not be farther queſtion- 
ed, I conceive that it is not apparent that his liberty natu- 
rally revolveth unto him, when by his Majeſty's grace he 
N.nnn is 


me) I was ſo unhappy, as their 


errors paſt in my negotiation with Spain, and enjoy the 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


{s pleaſed to declare, he ſhall not be farther queſtioned, but 
may live in further ſecurity.) So that underſtanding your 
letter in this ſort (for no direct anſwer can be made, untill 
the ſenſe of the queſtion be truly ſtated,) I do moſt humbly 
acknowledge and accept his Majeſty's grace and favour, 
and ſhall not wave any thing that ſhall come to me by the 
pardon of the 21 Fac. Regis, nor by the pardon of his 
Majeſty's Coronation ; and am ſo far from bargatning, as 
you are pleaſed to expreſs it, for future favour (though I 
hope my humble and ſubmiſſive courſes of petitioning his 
Majeſty, neither hath, nor ſhall deſerve ſo hard an expref- 
ſion ) that I ſhall not preſume ſo much as to preſs for any 
favour, untill my dutiful and loyal behaviour may move his 
Mijeſty's royal and gracious heart, thereunto, but receive 
with all humbleneſs, this my freedom and liberty ; the 
which I ſhall only make uſe of in ſuch ſort, as I ſhall judge 
may be moſt agreeable to his Majeſty's pleaſure, 


As for the ſecond part of your letter, wherein you ſay, 
that if I deſire to make uſe of that pardon, his Majeſty 


expects that I ſhould at leaft forbear to magnify mg: ſer- 
vices ; or out of an opinion of my own innocency caſt an 
aſperſion upon his Majeſty's juſtice, To this point I an- 
ſwer, That as I hope I ſhall never err in that fort of im- 
modeſty of valuing my ſervices, which I acknowledge to 
have been accompanied with infinite weakneſs and diſabi- 
lities ; ſo I truſt it ſhall not diſpleaſe, that I make uſe to 
mine own comfart, and the honour of my poſterity, of 
thoſe many written teſtimonies which my late moſt bleſſed 
maſter hath left me, of his gracious acceptance of my ſer- 


vices for the ſpace of twenty years. So likewiſe I hope 


the modeſt avowing of mine innocency will not be thought 
to caſt any aſperſion upon his Majeſty's honour or juſtice, 
I muſt freely confeſs unto your Lordſhip, I am much af- 


flicted to ſee inferences of this nature made, both in your 


Lordſhip's laſt letter and in this. For if it ſhall be infer- 


red as a thing reflecting upon the King's honour, that a 


man queſtioned, ſhall not endeavour to defend his own in- 
nocency beſore he be convicted, it will be impoſſible for 
any man to be ſafe; for the honour of his Majeſty is too 
ſacred a thing for any Subject, how innocent ſoever to con- 
teſt againſt, So likewiſe, God forbid that it ſhould be 
brought into conſequences, (as in your former letter) as a 
tax upon the GFvernment and Juſtice of his late Majeſty, 
and M:jeſty that now is, that I ſhould have ſuffered fo 
long time, not being guilty. For as I never have been 
heard ſo much as to repine of infuſtice in their Majefties 
in all my ſufferings, ſo I well know, That the long con- 
tinuance of my troubles may well be attributed unto other 
cauſes; as to my own errors of paſſion, or other accidents; 
for your Lordſhip may well remember, That my affairs 
were almoſt two years ſince upon the point of a happy ac- 


,commodation, had it not been interrupted by the unfortu- 


nate miſtaking of the Speeches I uſed to Mr. Clark. 

I ſhall conclude by intreating your Lordſhip's favour, 
That I may underſtand from you, as I hope for my com- 
jort, that this letter hath given his Majeſty ſatisfaQtion ; or 
if there ſhould yet remain any ſcruple, that I may have 
a clear and plain ſignification of the King's pleaſure, which 
I ſhall obey with all humility, „ | 

Your Lordſhip's humble Servant, 
e 5 BRISTOL: 


| Not long aſter, the Earl of Briftol being informed that 


the Houſe of Commons were ill- affected to the Duke of 
Buckingham, believed he ought to improve that juncture. 
For which purpoſe he petitioned the Houſe of Lords, 
ſhewing that he being a Peer of this Realm, had not re- 
ceived a ſummons to Parliament, and defired their Lordſhips 
to mediate with his Majeſty, that he might enjoy the liber- 


ty of a Subject, and the privilege of his Peerage, after al- 


moſt two years reſtraint, without being brought to a tryal. 


And if any charge be brought in againſt him, he prayed. 


that he might be tryed by Parliament, 

Uzon which petition, it was reſolved in a Committee 
of the Upper-Houſe. That their Lordſhips ſhould humbly 
beſeech his Majeſty, that a Writ of ſummons might be 
ſeat to the Earl of Briſtol. | 
| Hereupon the Duke of Buckingham ſignified to the 
Houſe, That upon the Earl of Briſtol's petition to the 
King, his Majeſty had ſent him his writ of ſummons : 


| And withal, ſhowed the Lords a copy of a letter written 


from the King unto the ſaid Earl, being as followeth : 

Ie have received your Letter addreſſed unto us by Bucking- 
ham, and cannot but wonder that you ſhould through forgetful- 
neſs, make requeſt to us of favour, as if you ſtood evenly capable 
ef it, when you know what your behaviour in Spain deſerved 
of” us, which you are to examine by the obſervations we made, 
and know you well remember; how at our firſt coming into 
Spain, taking upon you to be fo wiſe as to foreſee our intention 


to change our Religion, you were fo far from diſſiuading us, 


that you offered your advice and ſecrecy to concur in it; and 


and remain, 


Vol. H. 


in many other conferences lu to fhew how convenient it 
was to be a Roman Catholick; it being impoſſible in your 


opinion to do any great action otherwiſe: Aud 5 

wrong, diſadvantage, and diſſervice — did th the © on 
and to the right and intereſt of our dear Brother and Sifter 
and their Children ; what diſadvantage, inconvenience and 
hazard .you intangled us in by your artifices, putting of and 
delaying our return home; the great eſtimation you made ; 
that State, and the low price you ſet this Kingdom at; fil 
maintaining that we under colour of friendſhip to Spain, did 
what was in our power againſt them, which they ſaid, 
you very well knew : And laſt of all, your approving of theſe 
conditions, that our Nephew ſhould be brought up in the Am- 
peror's Court, to which Sir Walter Aſhton then faid, That 
he durſt not give his conſent for fear of his head? You reply- 
ing unto him, That without ſome ſuch great action, neither 
marriage nor peace could be had, 


The Lord Keeper to the Earl of Briſtol. 


My very good Lord, | 

Y his Majeſty's commandment, I herewith ſend unto 

your Lordſhip your Writ of Summons for the Par- 
liament ; but withal to ſignify his Majeſty's pleaſure herein 
further, that howſoever he gives way to the awarding of 
the Writ; yet his meaning is thereby, not to diſcharge any 
former directions for reſtraint of your Lordſhip's coming 
hither, but that you continue under the ſame reſtriction as 
you did before; ſo as your Lordihip's perſonal attendance 
is to be forborn, and therein I doubt not but your Lord- 


ſhip will readily give his Majeſty ſatisfaction. And ſo 1 


commend my ſervice very heartily unto your Lordſhip, 
Your Lordjhip's aſſured Friend and Ser vant, 


Dorſet Court, | | 
March 31. 1626. Tho. Coventry, C. 8. 


The Earl of Briſtals anſwer to the Lord- Keeper. 


May it pleaſe your Lordſhip, | 7 
i Have received your Lordſhip's Letter of the z 1ft of 
1 March, and with it his Majeſty's Writ of Summons 
for the Parliament ; in the one his Majeſty commandeth 
me, that all excuſes ſet aſide, upon my faith and allegiance, 
I fail not to come and attend his Majeſty ; and this under 
the Great-Seal of England. In the other, as in a Letter 


miſſive, his Majeſty's pleaſure is intimated by your Lord- 
ſhip, that my perſonal attendance ſhould be forborn : I muſt 


crave leave ingenuouſly to confeſs unto your Lordſhip, that 
I want judgment rightly to direct my ſelf in this caſe ; 
as likewiſe that I am ignorant how far this may trench 
upon the privileges of the Peers of this land, and upon 
mine and their ſafety hereafter : For if the Writ be not 
obeyed, the Law calleth it a Miſpriſion, and highly fine- 
able, whereof we have had late examples; and a miſſive 
letter being avowed or not, is to be doubted would not be 
adjudged a ſufficient diſcharge againſt the Great-Seal of 
England. On the other ſide, if the Letter be not obeyed, 
a Peer may, de facto, be committed upon a contempt, in 


the interim, and the queſtion cleared afterwards ; fo that 
in this caſe it is above mine abilities. I can only anſwer 


your Lordſhip, that I will moſt exactly obey ; and to the 

end I may underſtand which obedience will be, in all kinds, 
moſt ſuitable to my duty, I will preſently repair to my 

private lodging at London, and there remain until in this, 
and other cauſes, I ſhall have petitioned his Majeſty, and 
underſtand his further pleaſure, For the ſecond part of 
your Lordſhip's Letter, where your Lordſhip faith, That 
his Majęſty's meaning is not thereby to diſcharge any former 
directions, for re/tramt of your Lordſhip's coming hither, but 

that you continue under the fame reſtrittion as before; Fa that 

your Lordſbip's perſonal attendance here is to be forborn : 1 

conceive your Lordſhip intendeth this touching my com- 
ing to Parliament only; for as touching my coming to 
London, I never had at any time one word of prohibition, 
or colourable pretence of. reſtraint ; but on the contrary, 
having his late Majeſty's expreſs. leave to come to London, 
to follow my affairs; out of my reſpect to his Majeſty, 
then Prince, and to the Duke of Buckingham, I forbore to 
come untill I might know, whether my coming would not 
be diſagreeable unto them. Whereunto his Majeſty was 
pleaſed to anſwer, both under the hand of the Duke, and 
of Mr. Secretary Conway, that he took my reſpect unto 
him herein in very good part, and would wiſh me to make 


uſe of the leave the King had given me: Since which 


time I never received any letter or meſſage of reſtraint ; 
only his Majeſty by his Letter, bearing date Zune the laſt, 
commandeth me to remain as I was in the time of the 
King his Father, which was with liberty to come to 
London to follow my own affairs as I pleaſed,” as will ap- 

5 ; 2M pear 


| Book XIX. 25. C H 


ar unto your Lordſhip, if you will afford me ſo much 
favour as to peruſe them, I have writ this much unto your 


Lordſhip, becauſe I would not, through miſunderſtanding, | 


fall into diſpleaſure by my coming up, and to intreat your 
Lordſhip to inform his Majeſty thereof: And that my 
Lord Conway, by whoſe Warrant I was only reſtrained in 
the late King's time of famous memory, may produce any 
one word, that may have ſo much as any colourable pre- 
tence of debarring my coming up to London. I beſeech 
your Lordſhip to pardon my deſire to have things clearly 
underſtood ; for the want of that formerly hath cauſed all 
my troubles; and when any thing is miſinformed con- 
cerning me, I have little or no means to clear it; ſo that 

my chief labour is to avoid miſunderſtanding. I ſhall con- 
dlude with beſeeching your Lordſhip to do me this favour, 
to let his Majeſty underſtand, that my coming up is only 
rightly to underſtand his pleaſure, whereunto I ſhall in all 
things moſt dutifully and humbly conform my ſelf. And 
ſo with my humble ſervice to your Lordſhip, I recommend 
you to God's holy protection, and remain, 


Your Lordſhip's moſt humble Servant, 
Sherborn, April | 


12, 1626. BRISTOI. 


The Ear! of Bri/toPs ſecond Petition preſented to the 
Houſe of Lords, April 19, 1526. 


* The humble Petition of John Earl of Briſtol, 


Humbly ſhewing unto your Loraſhips, | 
HAT he hath lately received his Writ of Parlia- 
ment, for which he returneth unto your Lordſhips 

moſt humble thanks, but jointly with it a Letter from my 
Lord-Keeper, commanding him in his Majeſty's name to 
forbear his perſonal attendance ; and although he ſhall ever 
obey the leaſt intimation of his Majeſty's pleaſure, yet he 
moſt humbly offereth unto your Lordſhips wiſe conſidera- 
tions as too high a point for him, how far this may trench 
upon the liberty and ſafety of the Peers, and the autho- 
rity of their Letters Patents, to be in this ſort diſcharged 
by a Letter miffive of any Subject, without the King's 
hand; and for your Lordſhips due information, he hath 
annexed a copy of the ſaid Lord-Keeper's letter, and his 
anſwer thereunto, . | „„ 
He further humbly petitioneth your Lordſhips, That 
having been, for the ſpace of two years, highly wronged 
in point of his liberty, and of his honour, by many finiſter 
afperſions which have been caſt upon him, without being 
permitted to anſwer for himſelf ; which hath been done by 
the power and induſtry of the Duke of Buckingham, to 
| keep him from the preſence of his Majeſty and the Par- 
liament, | leaſt he ſhould diſcover many crimes concerning 
the ſaid Duke. | 3 
He therefore moſt humbly beſeecheth, That he may be 
heard both in the point of his wrong, and of his accuſa- 
tion of the ſaid Duke; wherein he will make it appear, 
how infinitely the ſaid Duke hath both abuſed their Ma- 
jeſties, the State, and both the Houſes of Parliament. And 
this he is moſt confident will not be denied, fince the Court 
of Parliament never refuſeth to hear the pooreſt Subject 
ſeeking for redreſs of wrongs, nor the accuſation againſt 
any, be he never ſo powerful: And herein he beſeecheth 
your Lordſhips to mediate to his Majefty, for the ſuppli- 
ant's coming to the Houſe, in ſuch ſort as you ſhall think 
fitting; aſſuring his Majeſty, that all he ſhall ſay, ſhall 
not only tend to the ſervice of his Majeſty and the State, 
but highly to the honour of his Majeſty's royal perſon, and 
of his princely yirtues : And your ſuppliant ſhall ever pray 
for your Lordſhips proſperity. | | 
Hereupon the Lord-Keeper delivered this meſſage from 
the King to the Houſe of Lords. | 
That his Majeſty hath heard of a petition preferred unto 
this Houſe by the Earl of Bri/tol, To void of duty and re- 
ſpects to his Majeſty, that he hath great cauſe to puniſh 
him; That he hath alſo heard with what duty and reſ- 
pectfulneſs to his Majeſty their Lordſhips have proceeded 
therein, which his Majeſty conceiveth to have been upon 
the knowledge they have, that he hath been reſtrained for 
matters of State; and his Majeſty doth therefore give 
their Lordſhips thanks for the ſame, and is reſolved to put 
the cauſe upon the honour and juſtice of their Lordſhips 
and this Houſe, And thereupoh his Majeſty commanded 
him (the Lord-Keeper) to ſignify to their Lordſhips his 
 foyal pleaſure, that the Earl of Briſtel be ſent for as a De- 
linquent, to anſwer in this Houſe his offences, committed 
in his negotiations before his Majeſty's being in Spain, 
and his offences ſince his Majeſty's coming from Spain, and 
bis ſcandalizing the Duke of Buckingham immediately, and 
his Majeſty by reflection, with whoſe privity, and by 
whoſe directions the Duke did guide his actions, and with- 
out which he did nothing. All which his Majeſty will 


NIL. ES. 


cauſe to be charged againſt him before their Lordſhips in 
mo... 3 | | 
The Lords appointed a Committee to attend the King, 
and to preſent their humble thanks to his Majeſty, for tle 


truſt and, confidence he had placed in the honour and juſtice 
of their Houſe, | 


N Monday the firſt of May, the Gentleman-Uſhc: | 


brought the Earl of Briſtol to the Bar, according 
to their Lordſhips order; and the Lord- Keeper acqua inted 
him, that the King had commanded his Attorney-Czene: 
ral, to charge the Earl of Briſtol before their Lordihip- 
with high-T reaſon, and other offences and miſdemeanout= 
of a very high nature, that they might proceed in a lega! 
courſe againſt him, according to the juſtice and uſual pro- 
ceedings of Parliament. 


Articles of accuſation againſt the Earl of Briſtol, preſented 
to the Upper- Houſe by the King's Attorney-General. 


I. Offences done and committed by the Earl «f Briſtol, Je. 
fore his Majeſty's going into Spain, when he was Prince, 


4 ; HAT the ſaid Earl being truſted and employed 


by the faid late King as his Ambaſſador to Ferdi. 


nando, then and now Emperor of Germany; and to Philip 


the IVth, then and now King of Spain, in Aunis 1621, 
22, 23. And having commiſſion, and particular and ſpe- 
cial direction, to treat with the ſaid Emperor and the Ring 
of Spain, for the plenary reſtoring of ſuch parts of the 
Dominions, Territories, and Poſſeſſions of the Count Pa- 
latine of Rhine, who married with the moſt excellent 
Lady Elizabeth his now royal conſort, the only daughter 
of the ſaid late King James; which were then wrongfully 
and in hoſtile manner taken, and poſſeſſed with and by the 
armies of the ſaid Emperor and King of Spain, or any o- 
ther; and for the preſerving and keeping ſuch other parts 
thereof as were not then loſt, but were then in the pro- 


tection of the ſaid late King James; and to the uſe of the 


ſaid Count Palatine and his Children: And alſo to treat 
with the ſaid King of Spain for a marriage to be had be- 
tween the moſt high and excellent Prince Charles, then 
Prince of Wales, the only Son and Heir-apparent of the 
ſaid King James, and now our moſt Sovereign Lord, and 
the moſt illuſtrious Lady Donna Maria the Intanta of Spain, 


Siſter to the now King of Spain: He the ſaid Earl, con- 


trary to his duty and allegiance, and contrary to the truſt 


and duty of an Ambaſſador, at Madrid in the Kingdom of 


Spain, to advance and further the * of the ſaid K ing 
of Spain againſt our ſaid fovereign Lord, his children, 
friends, and allies ; falſely, willingly, and traiteronſly, and 
as a traitor to our ſaid late Sovereign Lord the King, by 
ſundry letters and other meſſages (ent by tbe ſaid Earl from 


Madrid, in the year aforeſaid, unto King James and his 


Minifters of State of England, did confidently and refv- 
lutely inform, adviſe, and aſſure the ſaid late King, that 
the ſaid Emperor and King of Spain, would really, fully, 
and effectually make reſtitution and plenary reſtauration to 


the ſaid Count Palatine, and his children of the ſaid Do- 


minions, Territories and Poſſeſſions of the ſaid Count Pala- 
tine, and of the ſaid Electoral Dignity : And that the ſaid 


King of Spain did really, fully and effectually intend the 


ſaid Marriage between the ſaid Lady bis Siſter, and the 


ſaid Prince our now Sovereign Lord, according to articles 
formerly propounded between the ſaid Kings: Whereas 


in truth, the ſaid Emperor and King of Spain, or either 
of them, never really intended ſuch reſtitution as afore- 
ſaid ; and whereas the ſaid King of Spain never really in- 
tended the marriage according to thoſe Articles propounded, 
but the ſaid Emperor and the King of Spain, intended only 


by thoſe treaties, to gain time to compaſs their own ends 


and purpoſes, to the detriment of this Kingdom, (of all 
which, the ſaid Earl of Briſtol neither was nor could be 
ighorant) the ſaid late King James by entertaining thoſe 


Treaties, and n them upon thoſe falſe aſſurances 


given unto him by the ſaid Earl, as aforeſaid, was made 
ſecure, and loſt the opportunity of time, and thereby the 
ſaid Dominions, Territories and Poſſeſſions of the ſaid Count 
Palatine, and the Electoral Dignity become utterly loſt ; 
and ſome parts thereof were taken out of the actual poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſaid King Fames, unto whoſe protection and 
ſafe-keeping they were put, and committed to the ſaid, 
Count Palatine, and the moſt excellent Lady Elizabeth 
his wife, and their children; are now utterly diſpoſieſſed 
and bereaved thereof; to the high diſhonour of our ſaid late 
Sovereign Lord King James, to the diſheriſon, of the ſaid 
late King's children, and their poſterity, of their antient 
patrimony, And to the diſadvantage and diſcouraging of the 
reſt of the Princes of Germany, and other Kings and Prin- 

ces in atnity and league with his Majeſty, | . 
II. That the ſaid Earl, of Briftel being Ambaſſador for 
his late Majeſty King James as aforeſaid, in unis fupro- 
di; and having feceived perfect, plain, and, particular 
| infttuctions 
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inſtructions and directions from his ſaid late Majeſty, that 
he ſhould put the King of Spain to a ſpeedy and punCtual 
anſwer, touching the treaties aforeſaid : And the faid Earl 
well underſtanding the effect of thoſe inſtructions and di- 
rections ſo given unto him, and taking preciſe knowledge 
thereof; and alſo knowing how much it concerned his late 
Majeſty in honour and ſafety (as his great affairs then 
ſtood) to put theſe Treaties to a ſpeedy concluſion : Yet 
nevertheleſs, he the ſaid Earl, falſely, willingly and traiter- 
ouſly, contrary to his allegiance, and contrary to the truſt 
and duty of an Ambaſſador, continued thoſe treaties upon 
generalities, without effectual preſſing the ſaid King of 
$pain unto particular concluſions, according to his Majeſty's 
directions as aforeſaid; and ſo the ſaid Earl intended to 
have continued the ſaid Treaties upon generalities, and 
without reducing them to certainties and to direct con- 
cluſions, to the high diſhonour of his ſaid late Majeſty, 
and to the extreme danger and detriment of his Majeſty's 
perſon, his crown and dominions, confederates and allies. 
III. That the ſaid Earl of Briſtol, being Ambaſſador for 
his ſaid late Majeſty as aforeſaid, in the years aforeſaid, to 
the intent to diſcourage the ſaid late King James, for the 
taking up of arms, entering into hoſtility with the ſaid 
King of Spain, and for reſiſting him and his forces, from 
attempting the invaſion of his ſaid late Majeſty's Domini- 
ons, and the Dominions of his ſaid late Majeſty's Confede- 
rates, Friends, and Allies; the ſaid King of Spain having 
long thirſted after an univerſal Monarchy in theſe weſtern 


parts of the world, hath many times, both by words and 


letters, to the ſaid late King and his Miniſters, extolled 
and magnified the greatneſs and power of the ſaid King of 
Spain, and reprefented unto his ſaid late Majeſty, the ſup- 
poſed dangers which would enfue unto him, if a war 
ſhould happen between them; and affirmed, and inſinuated 
unto his ſaid late Majeſty, that if ſuch a war ſhould enſue, 
his faid late Majeſty, during the reſt of his life, muſt ex- 
pect neither to hunt, nor hawk, nor eat his meat in quiet: 
| Whereby the ſaid Earl of Briſtol did cunningly and traite- 
rouſly ſtrive to retard the reſolutions of the ſaid late King, 
to declare himſelf an enemy to the ſaid King of Spain, 
(who, under colour of Treaties and Alliances, had fo 


much abuſed him) and to reſiſt his arms and forces, to the 
loſs of opportunity of time, which cannot be recalled, or 


regained, and to the extreme danger, diſhonour, and de- 
triment of this Kingdom, | ie ns 

IV. The faid Earl of Briſtol, upon his diſpatch out of 
this Realm of England, in his ambaſſage aforeſaid, having 
communication with divers perſons of London, within this 
Realm of England, before his going into Spain, in and 
about his ambaſſage concerning the ſaid Treaty, for the 
negotiation whereof, the ſaid Earl purpoſely was ſent; and 
he the ſaid Earl being then told, that there was little pro- 
bability, that theſe Treaties would or could have any good 
ſucceſs, he the ſaid Earl acknowledged as much; and yet 
nevertheleſs, contrary to his duty and allegiance, and to 
the faith and truth of an Ambaſſador, he the ſaid Earl ſaid 
and affirmed, that he cared not what the ſucceſs thereof 
would be; for he would take care to have his Inſtructions, 
and purſue them punQually ; and howſoever the buſineſs 
went, he would make his fortune thereby, or uſed words 


at that time to ſuch effect; whereby it plainly appeareth, 


that the ſaid Earl, from the beginning herein, intended not 
the ſervice or honour of his late Majeſty, but his own cor- 
rupt and ſiniſter ends, and for his own advancement. 


throughout the whole management thereof, by the ſaid 
Earl of Briſtol, and during his ſaid ambaſſage, he the ſaid 
Ear], contrary to his faith, and duty to God, the true Re- 
ligion profeſſed by the Church of England, and the Peace 
of this Church and State, did intend and reſolve, that if the 
faid Marriage ſo treated of as aforeſaid, ſhould by his mi- 
niſtry be effected, that thereby the Romiſb Religion, and 
Profeſſors thereof, ſhould be advanced within this Realm, 
and other his Majeſty's Realms and Dominions, and the 
true Religion and Profeſſors thereof, diſcouraged and diſ- 
countenanced. And to that end and purpoſe, the ſaid 
Earl, during the time aforeſaid, by Letters unto his late 
Majeſty, and otherwiſe, often counſelled and perſwaded his 
ſaid late Majeſty to ſet at liberty the Jeſuits and Prieſts of 
the Romiſb Religion ; which, according to the good, reli- 
gious, and publick Laws of this Kingdom, were impriſoned 
or reſtrained, and to grant, and to allow unto the Papiſts, 
and profeſſors of the Romiſh Religion, free toleration, and 
filencing of all the Laws made, and ſtanding in force 
againſt them. | | 1 | 
VI. That by the falſe informations and intelligence of 
the ſaid Earl of Br:/7o/, during the time aforeſaid, unto his 
laid late Majeſty, and to his Majeſty that now is, (being 
then Prince ) concerning the ſaid Treaties ; and by the 
aſſurances aforeſaid given by the ſaid Earl, his faid late 
Majeſty, and the Prince, his now Majeſty, -being put in 


6 


hopes, and by the ſaid long delay uſed, without producing 
any effect, their Majeſties being put into jealouſies, and 
juſt ſuſpicion, that there was no ſuch ſincerity uſed towards 
them as they expected; and with ſo many anſwers from 
the Earl, had on their part been undertaken, the aid 
Prince, our now gracious Sovereign, was inforced, out of 
his love to his Country, to his Allies, Friends, and Con- 
federates, and to the peace of Chriſtendom, who all ſuffered 
by thoſe intolerable delays, in his own perſon to undertake 
his long and dangerous journey into Spain, that thereby he 
might either ſpeedily conclude thoſe Treaties, or perſectly 
diſcover, that on the Emperor's, and the King of Spair's 
part, there was no true and real intention to bring the 
ſame to concluſion, upon any fit and honorable terms and 
conditions, and did abſolutely and ſpeedily break them off 
By which journey, the perſon of the faid Prince, being 
then Heir-apparent to the Crown of this Realm, and in his 
perſon, the peace and ſafety of this Kingdom, did undergo 
ſuch apparent, and ſuch inevitable danger, as at the very 
remembrance thereof, the hearts of all good Subjects do 
even tremble. 


II. Offences done and committed by the ſaid Earl, during the 
time of the Prince's being in Spain. | 


VII. 13 HAT at the Prince's coming into Spain, du- 


ring the time aforeſaid, the Earl of Bri/tel, 
cunningly, falſely, and traiterouſly, moved and perſwaded 


the Prince, being then in the power of a foreign King of 


the Romiſb Religion, to change his Religion, which was 
done in this manner. At the Prince's firſt coming to the 
ſaid Earl, he asked the Prince, for what he came thither ? 
The Prince at firſt not conceiving the Earl's meaning, an- 
ſwered, You know as well as I. The Earl replied, Sir, 
Servants can never ſerve their Maſters induſtriouſly, al- 
though they may do it faithfully, unlefs they know their 
meanings fully. Give me leave therefore to tell you what 
they ſay in the Town, is the cauſe of your coming, that 
you mean to change your Religion, and to declare it here, 


and yet cunningly to diſguiſe it. The Earl added further : 


Sir, I do not ſpeak this, that I will perſwade you to do it, 


or that I will promiſe you to follow your example, though 


you will do it ; but as your faithful Servant, if you will 


truſt me with ſo great ſecret, I will endeavour to carry it 
the diſcreeteſt way I can. The Prince being moved at this 


unexpected motion, again ſaid unto him, I wonder what 


you have ever found in me, that you ſhould conceive 1 


would be fo baſe and unworthy, as for a wife to change my 


Religion. The ſaid Earl replying, he deſired the Prince 


to pardon him if he had offended him, it was but out of 
his defire to ſerve him, Which perſwaſions of the ſaid 
Earl was the more dangerous, becauſe the more ſubtle ; 


whereas it had been the duty of a faithful Servant, to God 
and his Maſter, if he had found the Prince ſtaggering in 


his Religion, to have prevented ſo great an error, and to 
have perſwaded againſt it, ſo to have avoided the danger- 
ous conſequence thereof to the true Religion, and to. the 
State, if ſuch a thing ſhould have hapned, | | 

VIII. That afterwards, during the Prince's being in 
Spain, the ſaid Earl having conference with the ſaid Prince 
about the Romiſb Religion, he endeavoured falſely and trai- 


terouſly to perſwade the Prince to change his Religion, and 


to become a Roman Catholick, and to become obedient to 
the uſurped authority of the Pope of Rome: And to that 


end and purpoſe, the ſaid Earl traiterouſly uſed theſe words 
V. That from the beginning of his Negotiation, and 


unto the ſaid Prince, that the State of England never did 


any great thing, but when they were under the obedience 
of the Pope of Rome, and that it was impoſſible they could 


do any thing of note otherwiſe, | | 
IX. That during the time of the Prince's being in Spain, 
the Prince conſulting and adviſing with the ſaid Earl, and 


others, about a new offer made by the King of Spain, 
touching the Palatinate's eldeſt Son, to marry. with the 
Emperor's Daughter, but then he muſt be bred up in the 


Emperor's Court; the ſaid Earl delivered his opinion, that 
the propoſition was reaſonable ; whereat, when Sir Walter 
Afton then preſent, falling into ſome paffion, ſaid, that he 
durſt not for his head conſent to it; the Earl of Briſtol 


Teplied, that he ſaw no ſuch great inconvenience in it; for 
that he might be bred up in the Emperor's Court in our . 
Religion. But when the extreme danger, and, in a man- 


ner, the impoſſibility thereof was preſſed unto the ſaid Earl, 
he ſaid again, that without ſome great action, the peace of 


Chriſtendom would never be had; which was ſo dangerous, 


and ſo deſperate a Counſel, that one near the Crown of 


England ſhould be poiſoned in his Religion, and become an 
unfriend to our State, that the conſequences thereof, both . 


for the preſent and future times, were infinitely dangerous ; 
and yet hereunto did his diſaffection to our Religion, the 
blindneſs in his Judgment, . miſled by his ſiniſter reſpects, 
and the too much regard he had to the Houſe of Auſtria, 


lead him, 5 
III. Offencer 
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Book XIX. 


III. Offences done and committed by the ſaid Earl, after 
the Prince's coming from Spain. | 

p HAT when the Prince had clearly found him- 

T ſelf and his Father deluded in theſe Treaties, 

and hereupon reſolved to return from the Court of Spain; 

yet becauſe it behoved him to part freely, he left the pow- 


ers of the Deſponſories with the Earl of Briſtol, to be de- 


livered upon the return of the diſpenſation from Rome, 
which the King of Spain infiſted upon; and without which, 
as he pretended, he would not conclude the marriage. The 
Prince ſoreſeeing and fearing, left after the Deſponſories, 
the Infanta that ſhould then be his wife, might be put into 
a Monaſtery, wrote a Letter back to the ſaid Earl from 
Segovia, thereby commanding him not to make uſe of the 
ſaid powers, until he could give him aſſurance, that a Mo- 
naſtery ſhould not rob him of his wife; which Letter the 
ſaid Earl received, and with ſpeed returned an anſwer 
thereto in England, perſuading againſt this direction, yet 
promiſing obedience thereunto. Shortly after which, the 
Prince ſent another Letter to the ſaid Earl into Sparn, 
diſcharging him of his Father's command. But his late 
Majeſty, by the ſame meſſenger, ſent him a more expteſs 
direction, not to diſpatch the Deſponſories, until a full 
concluſion were had of the other Treaty of the Palatinate 
with this of the Marriage; for his Majeſty ſaid, 'T hat he 
would not have one Daughter to laugh, and leave the other 
Daughter weeping. In which diſpatch, altho' there were 
ſome miſtaking, yet in the next following, the ſame was 
corrected, and the Earl of Briſtol tied to the ſame reſtric- 
tion, which himſelf confeſſed in one of his diſpatches after- 
wards, and promiſed to obey punctually the King's com- 


mand therein; yet nevertheleſs, contrary to his duty and 


allegiance, in another Letter ſent immediately after, he de- 
clared, That he had ſet a day for the Deſponſortes, without 


any aſſurance, or ſo much as treating of thoſe things which 


were commanded to him as reſtrictions ; and that ſo ſhort 
a day, that if extraordinary diligence, with good ſucceſs in 
the journey, had not concurred, the Prince's hands might 
have been bound up ; and yet he neither ſure of a wife, nor 
any aſſurance given of the temporal Articles. All which, 
in his high preſumption, he adventured to do, being an 
expreſs breach of his inſtructions; and if the ſame had 


not been prevented by his late Majeſty's vigilancy, it might 


have turned to the infinite diſhonour and prejudice of his 
Majeſty. | | 
XI. Laſtly, That he hath offended in a high and con- 


temptuous manner, in preferring a ſcandalous Petition to 


this honourable Houſe, to the diſhonour of his Majeſty of 


bleſſed memory deceaſed, and of his ſacred Majeſty that 
now is, which are no way ſufferable in a ſubject towards 


his Sovereign; and in one article of that Petition ſpecially, 


wherein he gives his now Majeſty the lie, in denying and 
offering to falſify that relation which his Majeſty affirmed, 


and thereunto added many things of his own remembrance 
to both Houſes of Parliament. 


Robert Heath, {Attorney-General.] 


The Earl of Briſtol, upon the Attorney-General's ac- 
cuſing him of High-T reaſon, thus expreſt himſelf: 

„ That he had exhibited his Petition to the Houſe, 
April 19, that he might come up and be heard in his 
ce accuſation of the Duke of Buckingham, and that there- 


c upon, he being a Peer ef this realm, is now charged 


«< with Treaſon: That he had heretofore informed the 
cc late King of the Duke's unfaithful ſervice, and thereupon 
© the Duke laboured that he might be clapt up in the 
<< Tower, preſently upon his return out of Spain That 
< he importuned the late King, that he might be heard 
<& before himſelf, and his Majeſty promiſed it; I pray God 
e (faid he) that the promiſe did him no hurt, for he died 


_& ſhortly after. And for the King's promiſe, he vouched 
„ the Lord-Chamberlain for a witneſs; and he deſired 


<« the Lords to take notice, that their Houſe was poſſeſſed 
<« already of his ſaid Petition, and of his accuſation of the 
% ſaid Duke: And therefore defired firſt, that they would 
<« receive his charge againſt the Duke and the Lord Con- 
« way, and not to invalid his teſtimony againſt him by the 
« King's charge againſt him; and that he might not be 
3 2 till his charge of ſo high a nature be firſt 
eard. | 

So he tendered to the Houſe the Articles againſt the 

% Duke, which the Clerk received, and he withdrew, 


and his Petition exhibited the 19th of April was read; 


and the Lords reſolved upon the queſtion, That the 
<* ſaid Earl's charge againſt the Duke of Buckingham and 
the Lord Conway ſhould be preſently read.” 
The Earl being ſhortly after called in again to the Bar 
of the Lord's Houſe, concerning his Articles againſt 
the Duke, made this Speech. | 
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Firſt, He craved pardon of their Lordſhips for his earneſt 
Speeches the other day, confefling them to have been in 
paſſion, ſaying, I hat unexpected accuſation of "Treaſon 
would warm any honeſt heart, but would hereafter amend 
it. Then he returned their Lordſhips humble thanks for 
their manner of proceeding againſt him; and deſired to 
know, from Mr. Attorney, whether that was his whole 
charge or not. Mr. Attorney anſwered, That he had 
commandment to open no more againſt him; peradven- 
ture, upon the opening of the charge, ſome particulars 
might ariſe, and be urged, but no new matter ſhould. 

Then the Earl deſired to know of Mr. Attorney, who 
was the relator to his charge, and that he might under- 
ſtand who was his accuſer. Mr. Attorney anſwered, That 
the King himſelf, out of his own mouth, had given him 
directions for his own relation againſt him, and corrected 
many things that were added. Unto which the Earl an- 
ſwered, that he would not conteſt with the King, neither 
did it beſeem him ſo to do; neither eſteemed he his life 
or his fortunes ſo much, as to ſave them by conteſting 
with his Sovereign ; and therefore would make no reply or 
anſwer, were it not that his Religion and Honour were 
jointly queſtioned with his life; but that being to deſcend 
to his poſterity, for their ſakes he was an humble ſuitor 
unto his Majeſty, that he would not take indignation at 
his own juſt defence, yet would he be ready to make 
any humble ſubmiſſion to his Majeſty ; and heartily deſired 
ſome means might be made, that he might make it per- 
ſonally to himſelf, wherein he would ſubmit himſelf moſt 
willingly to ſome ſuch act of humiliation and ſubmiſſion, 
(not wronging his innocency) that never ſuhbje& did to- 
wards his Sovereign: And alſo that his Majeſty would be 
pleaſed to ſet himſelf in his throne of Juſtice, and declare 
out of his royal Juſtice, that he would have the Duke and 
him upon equal terms, and that neither of their cauſes 
ſhould be advanced before the other's. 

| Theſe were his humble Petitions, which he beſought 
their Lordſhips to preſent unto his Majeſty, and to take it 
into their conſiderations, of kow dangerous a conſequence 
it would be, if the King ſhould be accuſer, judge, wit- 
neſs, and ſhould have the confiſcation, As touching the 
charge againſt him, he ſaid, He had once anſwered it all, 
except that of his Petition; and he doubted not but to clear 
himſelf before their Lordſhips, of every particular of it. 
He ſaid, He expected not to have heard of this again, 
having once anſwered it: He rather expected to have been 
charged with ſome practice with Spain againſt the State; 


or the receipt of ten or twenty thouſand pounds, for the 


perſuading and procuring of the deliver y up of ſouue Town, 
of which the Crown was in poſſeſſion, as might be the 
town of Fluſhing, the Brill, or the like; or for being tha 
means of lending the King's ſhips to a foreign nation, and 
that againſt thoſe of our own Religion ; or for revealing 
his Majeſty's higheſt ſecrets, which none above two or 
three dares know ; or for treating the greateſt affairs (1), 
as it were by his own authority, without formal inſtruc- 
tions in the points; for having taken rewards; or been cor- 
rupted by a foreign Prince; or to have broken his inſtruc- 
tions in any eccleſiaſtical point; or, as the Law calleth it, 
to have committed an overt- act of diſloyalty ; and not to 
be charged, after ſeven ambaſlages, with diſcourſes and in- 
ferences. ? | 
Then he deſired their Lordſhips, that he might have a 
copy of his charge in writing, and time allowed him for 


his anſwer, and counſel aſſigned him to plead his cauſe ;_ 


and ſaid, There was a great difference between the Duke 
of Buckingham and him ; for the Duke was accuſed of trea- 
ſon, and yet at large, and in the King's favour; and he 
being accuſed but of that which he had long ſince anſwer- 
ed, was a priſoner: And therefore he moved, that they 
might be put in equal condition. ” | 

And as touching the Lord Conway, inaſmuch as he had 
given in Articles againſt him, he deſired his Lordſhip, he 
might not meddle in that particular buſineſs, or uſe the 
King's name againſt him, ex icio; he alſo beſought their 
Lordſhips to be ſuitors to his Majeſty on his behalf, that all 
the particular diſpatches of his own ambaſſages, and Sir 
Walter Afton's, might be brought thither, and that he might 
make uſe of them for his defence, as hjs evidence: T hen 
he deſired their Lordſhips, not to think it tedious for him 
to proceed, and lay open his caſe unto them : Which be- 
ing granted, he began as followeth. ; 

He ſaid, That he had the honour to ſerve the late King 
his Maſter, of happy memory, for the ſpace of twenty 
years, and a long time as a counſellor, and in ſeven foreign | 
ambaſſages : In all which time, in point of his negotia- 
tion, he had never received one check or rebuke, until the 
return of the Duke of Buckingham out of Spain ; and 
therefore, from thence he would begin his preſent nar- 
ration, 


(u) Of all thee thing: was the Duke of Buckinghow accuſed by the Publick, R. 
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The HISTORY 


The very day that his Majeſty departed from on. 
he was pleaſed to tell him, That he had no ways offend- 
ed him, but did him the honour to truſt him with the cu- 
ſtody of the powers for his marriage ; and after his return 
into England, wrote unto him ſome Letters, which did 
in no kind expreſs any diſtruſt or diſpleaſure againſt him. 
About the ſame time, he wrote unto his Majeſty ſeveral 
letters, as in duty he was bound, not for any earthly reſ- 
pect whatſoever, to conceal from him the true eſtate of his 
affairs; in which Letters he ſet down truly and honeſtly, 
That he conceived, that the diſtaſtes grown there betwixt 
the King of Spain and his Miniſters, and the Duke of 
Buckingham, would diſorder and utterly overthrow all his 
affairs, if his wiſdom prevented it not; hinc alle lachryme : 
'The Duke of Buckingham got a ſight and knowledge of 
the Letters; and fearing, leſt the Earl at his return ſhould 
diſcover unto his ſaid late Majeſty, his practices and miſ- 
demeanors in Spain, he reſolved, That his acceſs to the 
King was no ways to be admitted, and therefore laboured 
and endeavoured, that he might be committed to the Tower 
preſently upon his arrival; and conceiving that the Lord 
Marquiſs Hamilton, in regard of his ſriendſhip with the 
Earl, and the alliance which was then intended between 
them, might oppoſe his courſe, he earneſtly preſſed him 
therein, and moved him to deal with my Lord-Chamber- 
lain to the ſame purpoſe, vowing, I hat there was no hurt 
intended to the Earl, but only that he feared, that if he 
ſhould be admitted to the King, he would croſs and di- 
ſturb the courſe of affairs. But they were ſo honourable, 


that neither of them would condeſcend thereunto ; and ſo 


that intention of his took no effect, | 

This deſign of the Duke not taking, he ſell upon other 
things, indeed to have frightned the Earl out of his country 
and honour ; and thereupon laid ſome great and ſiniſter 
aſperſions upon him in both Houſes of Parliament, thinking 
thereby to have terrified him, that he ſhould not return, 
ſaying, That if he kept not himſelf where he was, and 
laid hold of thoſe great offers which he heard were made 
unto him in Hain, it would be worſe with him. 

Here the Earl deſired my Lord Chamberlain, that he would 


be pleaſed upon his honour, to deliver what he knew of the 


matter. Whereupon the Lord Chamberlain atteſted the truth 


. of what the Earl had ſaid concerning the Duke of Bucking- 


ham, the Marguiſs of Hamilton, and himſelf. 


Then the Earl of Briſtol proceeded and ſaid, That the 
knowledge of theſe aſperſions caſt upon him in the Par- 
liament, came firſt unto him at Bourdeaux in France, 
where he was coming home at leiſure, in the company of 
his wife and family, having formerly ſent a poſt of purpoſe 
to the Lord Conway, to know if his ſpeedy return would 
be any way uſeful to his Majeſty's ſervice : Who anſwered 
him, That he might very well return at leiſure with his 


family, And in the mean time, he was fallen upon by the 
Duke of Buckingham in Parliament, in ſuch ſort as your 


Lordſhips well remember, of whoſe declaration, he ſaid, 


he would boldly affirm unto their Lordſhips, that there 
was ſcarce any one thing concerning him in it, which was 
not contrary to, or different from the truth. 

From Bourdeaux the Earl took poſt, making haſte, for 
that he hoped to clear his honour in Parliament before it 
ſhould break up; and being arrived at Calais, he ſent over 


to have one of the King's ſhips, for which there was pub 


lick order given : But although both wind and weather were 


as fair as could be, and the King's ſhips lay at Boloigne, 
having carried over Count Mansfield, and might every day 


within three hours have been with him, yet the ſhip came 
not in eight days expectance; ſo that the Earl, fearing 
the Parliament would be diſſolved, was enforced to paſs the 


ſea in a boat with fix oars, as he did, having with him 
thirty or forty thouſand pounds of the King's Jewels. 


Upon his landing at Dover, hoping that if his arreſt 
ſhould have been deferred till his coming to London, he 
might have gotten directly to the King's preſence, which 


the Duke reſolved was by no means to be admitted: The 


Earl was there, by a letter of the Lord Conway's, delivered 
unto him by a ſervant of his, in his Majeſty's name, com- 
manded to retire himſelf to his houſe, and not to come to 
the Court, or the King's preſence, until he ſhould have 
anſwered unto certain queſtions, which his Majeſty would 
appoint ſome of the Lords of the Council to ask him. 
Hereupon he ſent. preſently to his Majeſty, who ſent him 
word, That his reſtraint was neither for any ill meaning 
unto him, nor that it ſhould laſt long, but was intended 
for his good, to keep the Parliament from falling violently 
upon him, And the ſame reaſon the Duke alleged to ſome 

f his friends; and all thoſe his troubles, which have fol- 
lowed upon his firſt reſtraint, have been procured by the 
Duke's art, under colour of favour. But the Earl having 
received his meſſage from the King, became a moſt hum- 
ble ſuitor unto his Majeſty, that he would expoſe him to 
the Parliament; for that if he had not ſerved him ho- 
neſtly in all things, he deſerved no favour, but to be pro- 
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ceeded againſt with all ſeverity, And in this parti 
he preſſed the King, as far as cad ſtand with 2 or 
ood manners; but received anſwer from his Majeſt 
hat there ſhould but few more days paſs, before he would 
put an end to his affairs. And about this time the Parlia- 
ment was diſſolved. 

He ſtill continued his ſolicitation to be admitted to the 
King's preſence, who ſent him word, and confirmed it b 
oath : That as ſoon as he ſhould have anſwered the que- 
ſtions which the Commiſſioners were to propound to him 
he would both ſee him and hear him, and wondered that he 
ſhould fo much doubt thereof, He then ſollicited with all 
earneſtneſs to have the queſtions ſent unto him, which was 
promiſed ſhould be within ſew days. In the interim, his 
Majeſty being deſirous that the buſineſs ſhould have been 
accommodated, ſent ſecretly to him by a Gentleman (who 
is ready to depoſe it) this meſſage ; T hat he ſhould write a 
fair Letter to the Duke, and leave the reſt to him. Here- 
upon the Duke ſent a Gentleman (one Mr. Clark) with 
fair propoſitions, offering to procure him whatſoever he 
could reafonably pretend ; only he muſt not be admitted to 
the King's preſence for ſome time; and that the Duke 
would have the diſpoſing of his Vice-Chamberlain's place, 
having been therein formerly engaged. The Earl told the 
Gentleman, That to condeſcend to any ſuch courſe, were 
jointly to conſeſs himſelf faulty in ſome kind, which he 
would not do for any reſpect in the world; and let him 
know the great wrong that the Duke had already done 
him ; and therefore it would be more honorable for him to 
procure him ſome reparation, than to preſs him farther, 
Moreover, not by way of meſſage, but by way of infor- 
mation of the ſaid Mr. Clark, he let him know, how fit 
it were for the Duke not to preſs theſe things, who could 
not but be conſcious of his own faults, and know his inno- 
cency ; and withal ſhewed him a Paper that he had made 
ready for the King, containing the particulars wherein the 
Duke had diſparaged him. : 

Mr. Clark making the Duke acquainted herewith, the 
Duke wrote a letter the next day to the Earl, bearing 
date 7 Julij, telling him, that he had willingly intended 
the accommodation of his affairs; but by what he had now 
ſaid to Mr. Clark, he was diſobliged, unleſs he ſhould be 
pleaſed to relent it. Whereupon the Earl anſwered with 
that directneſs he thought befitting him in point of honour. 
The courſe of mediation was interrupted, and the Duke fo 
far incenſed, that he ſwore he would have him queſtioned 
for his life, In the interim (which the Earl deſired might 
be known to the Lords) his late Majeſty was fo far from 
thinking him a delinquent, or. any way diſhoneſt, that he 
was often heard to ſay and ſwear, That he held him an 
honeſt man, and that he would anſwer for him that he had 
neither committed felony nor treaſon. And this divers 


are ready to depoſe. The which he well confirmed, for 
that he gave general leave to all Geatlemen of the Court, 
Privy-Counſellors, and to his Secretary of State, to 


have free acceſs unto him; yea, even fo far as to admit of 
viſits and entercourſes with Span;h ambaſſadors, and the 
Paedre Magęſtre, as is beſt known to my Lord Contvay, by 
work letter he received his Majeſty's leave in that parti- 
cular, | 5 
Then he reſumed the ſtate of his buſineſs where he left 
it, which was in the hands of the Commiſſioners, and 
they were to frame interrogatories for him; the which, al- 
though they had promiſed ſhould be ſent within a few days, 
yet ſuch art was uſed, that fix or ſeven weeks were ſpent 
in the framing of them, to the end that his Majeſty's pro- 
greſs beginning, there might be no means for the farther 
clearing of the buſineſs: And ſo ſuppoſing that ſor the an- 


ſwering of the twenty interrogatories of ſo high a nature, 


the Earl would take ſome time, they cauſed the ſaid inter- 
rogatories to be delivered unto him within a few days be- 
fore the beginning of the progreſs ; but - he uſed ſo much 
diligence, that he made ready to anſwer in Perſona, tho 
it were in the nature of a delinquent. Unto which his Ma- 
jeſty anſwered moſt graciouſly, That out of his favour, and 
for that he would not do him wrong, he would not admit 
of it, but that he would ſend his anſwer, and he would 
inſtantly put an end to his buſineſſes ; as will appear by 


letter. Hereupon the Duke was put into a great ſtrait 
how to keep him any longer from his Majeſty, but defired 


that only a few queſtions more might be asked of him ; 
which the King upon great urging and inſtance, conde- 
ſcended unto, ſo that the queſtions might be preſently ſent 
him : But herein were ſuch artifices uſed, that the bringing, 
of any was delayed until the King had begun his progrels; 
and then within a day or two, the Lord Conway ſent him 
word, That he had order indeed for the ſending of him 
ſome more queſtions, but oat of his affection to him 
he forbore the ſending of them, unleſs he ſhould preſs for 
them. Whereupon the Earl inſtantly wrote unto him, 
that they might be ſent unto him. My Lord Corway 


made him anſwer by his letter, That he wiſhed rather the 


courſe 
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Book XIX. 


courſe of mediation might be purſued, for that would but 
ſurther exaſperate ; but if he would needs have the queſtions 
they ſhould be ſent to him. Whereupon he ſent to ſol- 

licite his Lordſhip for them with all earneſtneſs, inſomuch 

as to petition his late Majeſty twice, that the ſaid queſtions 
might be ſent : But when the turn was ſerved of keeping 
him from the King's preſence, the ſaid queſtions were never 

more heard of till this day. 

So likewiſe the Earl having ſent his anſwer to all the 
Commiſſioners, who moſt of them made not nice to de- 
clare, that they were fully ſatisfied ; and when it was per- 
ceived that the Commiſſioners would certainly clear him, 
and that he thereby ſhould be reſtored unto his Majeſty's 
favour, they weile never more permitted to meet: A pro- 
ceeding, which, as he conceived, their Lordſhips would 
think hardly to be paralleled, that a commiſſion ſhould be 
appointed to condemn, if there had been cauſe, but not to 
clear. 

After the progreſs was ended, he began again to ſollicite 
his Majeſty, and wrote particularly unto the Duke of 
Buckingham, Whereupon the Duke was pleaſed to fend 
ſour or five propoſitions, which he deſired he ſhould ac- 
knowledge; the which propoſitions contained nothing but 
what hath been already propounded and fatished in the 
former interrogatories: And if he would make his acknow- 
ledgement, he then promiſed to imploy his force and power 
with the King and Prince, that he ſhould be admitted to 
kiſs their hands, and be received into their gracious favour ; 
but otherwiſe, in a menacing ſort, that he ſhould lay his 
hands upon his breaſt, and fo that would be beſt for him. 
And in the preface of the ſaid propoſitions, he writeth 
theſe words which follow, It is an aſſertion not granted, that 


_ the Earl of Briſtol, by his anſwer hath ſatisfied either the 


King, the Prince, or me of his innocency. A preſumptuous 
commination for any Subject. OD 

But theſe propoſitions were ſo unjuſt, that he wrote 
unto the Duke, that inſtead of an acknowledgment, he had 
ſent him an anſwer unto them; unto which, if either him- 
ſelf, or any man living was able to reply, he would ſub- 
mit himſelf to any thing that ſhould be demanded, But 
this no way ſatisfied the Duke, although it did his late Ma- 
jeſty, who, in the Duke's preſence, ſaid, I were to be ac- 


counted a tyrant, to enjoin an innocent man t0 confeſs faults, 
F which he was not guilty, And thereupon ſent him word, 
that he ſhould make his anſwer, but acknowledge nothing 


he was not faulty in. And although he had received this 
meſſage from the King's own mouth, as will be depoſed, 
yet the Duke at the ſame time wrote unto him, that the 
concluſion of all that has been treated with his Majeſty, 
was, that he ſhould make the acknowledgment in ſuch 
manner, as was ſet down in this paper. And at this time 


likewiſe it was that his Majeſty ſent him word, that he 


would hear him concerning the Duke of Buckingham, as 
well as he had heard the Duke concerning hum. And this 
was not long before his Majeſty's ſickneſs; And in the 


interim, as he had heard by ſeveral ways the King ſuffered 


much, and was infinitely preſſed by the Duke concerning 


the ſaid Earl and his affairs; and this he ſaid, was the ſut- 


fering he had ſpoken of to their Lordſhips the other 


"The Earl craved leave of their Lordſhips to ſpecify 
ſome other particulars, whereby it ſhould appear, that his 
Majeſty was in no kind ill-opinioned of him till his dying 
day, viz. That ſeveral perſons will depoſe, that they have 
heard bis Majeſty ſay, that he efteemed him an honeſt 
man ; and that he was pleaſed to accept of toys by way 
of preſent from him, graciouſly, and in good part; and 
at laſt was likewiſe pleaſed to give him leave to come to 
London, and to follow his own affairs; and that his plea- 
ſure was ſignified unto him by the Duke his own letter. 
W hereupon he determined to come to London, intimating 
to the Duke his intention of going to his lodgings in Mhite- 
hall; but the Duke was therewith incenſed again, and 


ſaid, he miſtook the King's meaning, which was, that he 
might privately follow his own buſineſs. And this he ſaid, 


was the true ſtate and conditions when it pleaſed God to 
take unto his mercy his late moſt gracious Majeſty. 
Upon his Majeſty's coming to the Crown, he ſaid, he 
wrote a moſt humble letter unto his Majeſty, imploring 
his grace and goodneſs, and defiring the Duke's mediation. 
But he was pleaſed- to anſwer by his Letter of 7 May 
1625; That the reſolution was to proceed againſt him, 


without a plain and direct confeſſion of the point which 


he had formerly required him to acknowledge; and in a 
courtly manner of menace telleth him, that he would take 
the freedom to adviſe him, to bethink himſelf in time 
what would be moſt for his good. But in the interim, 


his Majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed that his Writ of Parlia- 


ment ſhould be ſent him; and thereupon he wrote unto 

the Duke of the receipt of the ſaid Writ, but that he ſhould 

do nothing but what he ſhould underſtand to be moſt agree- 

able to his Majeſty's pleaſure, Whereunto the Duke an- 
- 
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ſwered in his letter of May, in this manner: 7 have ge- 

quanted his Majefly with your requeſt towards him, touch= 

ing our ſummons. to the Parliament, which he taketh very 

well, and would have you rather make excuſe for jour ab- 

ſence, notwithſtanding your IVrit, than to come yourſelf in 

perſon, Whereupon he ſent humbly to deſire a Letter of 

leave under his Majeſty's hand for his warrant ; but inſtead 

thereof, he received from the Lord Contuay an abſolute 
prohibition, and to reſtrain and confine him in ſuch ſort, 

as he hath been in the late King's time: And although he 
was indeed abſolutely ſet free, he could never get cleared 
by the Lord Conway, though he ſent him all the papers ta 
examine; and when he could make no farther reply, he 

ſaid, he conceived he was under reſtraint, and that his 
liberty expired with the late King's death; when indeed 
reſtraint may expire, but liberty is natural. After this he 
continued for the ſpace of three quarters of a year in the 
country without moving, in which time he was removed 
from thoſe places and offices he held during his late Ma- 
jeſty's lie; and the greateſt part of his Eſtate being laid 
out ig their Majeſties ſervice, by their particular appoint- 
ment, he could never be admitted ſo much as to the clear- 
ing of accompts. Yet hereof he never made the leaſt 
complaint: But againſt the time of his Majeſty's corona- 
tion, he thought it fit to lay hold of that occaſion, when 
Princes do Acts of grace and Favour, to be a moſt hum- 
ble ſuitor to his Majeſty for his grace and goodneſs; and 
addreſſed his Letters unto the Duke of Buckingham, from 
whom he received a Letter all written in his own hand, 
and therein a Letter incloſed from his Majeſty, ſo different 
from ſome gracious meſſage which he had received from 
his Majeſty ſince the faid Earl returned into England, 
upon the occaſion of a great ſickneſs; and likewiſe from 
his Specches ſeveral times delivered to his wife, to wit, 
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that he had never offended him, and that for his faults he 


no ways held them criminal, but to be expiated by any eaſy 
acknowledgement; that he confeſſed he knew not what 
judgment to make of the ſaid Letter, neither hath pre- 
ſumed hitherto to make any anſwer thereto; although by 
reducing the occaſion of ſpeeches and circumſtances to his 


Majeſty's memory, he no ways doubteth but he ſhall be 


able to give unto his Majeſty ſuch fatisfaQtion to every par- 
ticular, that his Majeſty would not remain with the leaſt 
ſcruple in any one point. . 

After this, he ſaid, that his Writ of Parliament was de- 
tained ; whereupon he addreſſed himſelf to the Lord-Keeper, 
that he would be a ſuitor to his Majeſty for him in that 
behalf: which diligences not taking effect, by petition he 
became a ſuitor to their Lordſhips for their honourable medi- 
ation to his Majeſty, and thereupon his Writ of Parlia- 


ment wae awarded : But the Duke of Buckingham upon 


that took occaſion, as he had publiſhed copies of the ſaid 
Letter over all the Kingdom, to read it likewiſe unto that 
honourable Houſe, as was beſt known unto their Lord- 
ſhips, and the Writ was accompanied with a prohibition 
from the Lord-Keeper ; whereupon he addreſſed himſelf 


for Juſtice to that honourable Houle, (being poſſeſſed of 


his cauſe by his petition.) for both redreſs of his own wrongs, 
and likewiſe of complaints againſt the Duke for many crimes. 
And that honourable Houſe being poilefled of his cauſe by 
his petition, there is preterred againſt him a ſucceedin 

complaint, amounting as high as treaſon, (as it is pretended 

although he for divers years hath not been queſtioned; yet 
fince his complaint againſt the Duke he hath been fetcht 
up like a priſoner, and brought into the Houſe as a delin- 


quent; and the Duke, of whom he hath complained for 


his great crimes, is- admitted till to fit in the Houſe as 
one of his Judges. The which, with all that he nath for- 
merly ſaid, together with his life, fortunes and honour, 
he did with all willingneſs, humility and duty, ſubmit to 
the juſtice and honour of that Houſe, | 

Then the Lords asked him, when he would bring in his 
anſwer? He promiſed to anſwer as ſoon as might be, but 
knew not how far he ſhould have occaſion to uſe his an- 


cient diſpatches, The Lord-Keeper told him, that Mr. 


Attorney might help him by letting him know it. The 


Attorney ſaid, that his charge ſhould in nothing look fur- 


ther back than to the year 1621, which he deſired might 
be recorded. | , 
Whereupon the Earl thanking their Lordſhips for their 
patience, he was carried away by Mr. Maxwell the Gen- 
tleman-Uſher, in whoſe houſe and cuſtody he remained. 
Then were read the Earl's Articles againſt the Duke and 
the Lord Comway ; viz. 


Articles of the Earl of Briſtol, whereby he chargeth the Duke 


ingham, Bearing date the fir/t day of May, 1626. 
17 7 T the Dake of > rite did ſecretly 
| combine with the Conde of Gondemar, Ambaſla- 
dor for the King of Spain, before his, the ſaid Ambaſſa- 
dor's, laſt return into Spain, in the Summer, Anno 1622, 
to carry his Majeſty, (then Prince) into Spain, to the __ 
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The HISTORY 


he might be informed and inſtructed in the Reman Reli- 
gion, and thereby have perverted the Prince, and ſubvert- 
ed the true Religion eſtabliſhed in England: From which 
miſery this Kingdom, (next under God's mercy,) hath 
by the wiſe, religious, and conſtant carriage of his Ma- 
jeſty, been almoſt miraculouſly delivered, conſidering the 
many bold and ſubtle attempts of the ſaid Duke in that 
kind, | 

II. That Mr. Porter was made acquainted therewith, 
and ſent into Spain; and ſuch meſſages at his return fram- 
ed, as might ſerve for a ground to ſet on foot this Conſpi- 
racy: The which was done accordingly, and thereby the 
King and Prince highly abuſed, and their conſents thereby 
firſt gotten to the ſaid journey, that is to ſay, after the re- 
turn of the ſaid Mr. Porter, which was about the end of 
December, or the beginning of January 1622, whereas the 
ſaid Duke had plotted it many months before. 

III. That the faid Duke, at his arrival in Spain, nou- 
riſhed the Spaniſh Miniſters, not only in the belief of his 
own being popiſhly affected, but did, (both by abſenting 
himſelf from all exerciſes of Religion, conſtantly uſed in 
the Earl of Briſtol's houſe, and frequented by all other 
Proteſtant Engliſb, and by conforming himſelf to pleaſe the 
Spaniards in divers rites of their Religion, even ſo far as to 
kneel and adore their Sacrament) from time to time give 
the Spaniards hope of the Prince his converſion : The 
which converſion, he endeavoured to procure by all means 
poſſible; and thereby cauſe the Spanyhb Miniſters to pro- 


pound far worſe conditions for Religion, than had been for- 


merly by the Earl of Briſtol, and Sir Walter Afton, ſettled 
and ſigned under their Majeſty's hands, with a clauſe in 
the King of Spain's anſwer of December 12, 1622, that 
they held the Articles agreed upon ſufficient, and ſuch as 
n to induce the Pope to the granting of the Diſpen- 
ation. | 
IV. That the Duke of Buckingham having ſeveral times, 
in the preſence of the Earl of Briſtol, moved and preſſed 
his late Majeſty, at the inſtance of the Conde of Gondomar, 


to write a Letter unto the Pope; and to that purpoſe hav- 


ing once brought a Letter ready drawn, wherewith the 
Earl of Briſtol, by his Majeſty being made acquainted, did 
ſo ſtrongly oppoſe the writing of any ſuch Letter, that 


during the abode of the ſaid Earl of Briſtol in England, the 


| faid Duke could not obtain it; yet not long after the Earl 


was gone, he procured ſuch a Letter to be written from 
his ſaid late Majeſty unto the Pope, and to have him ſtiled 
[San#1ſſime Pater HT 1 | 
V. That the Pope being informed of the Duke of Buck- 
ing bam's inclination and intention in point of Religion, ſent 
unto the ſaid Duke a particular Bull in parchment, for to 
perſuade and encourage him in the perverſion of his Ma- 
jeſty, then Prince. | 


that he thereby ſo incenſed the King of Spain and his Mi- 


niſters, as they would admit of no reconciliation, nor fur- 
ther dealing with him, Whereupon the ſaid Duke ſeeing 
that the match would be now to his diſadvantage, he en- 
deavoured to break it, not for any ſervice to the Kingdom, 
nor diſlike of the match in itſelf, nor for that he found, (as 


| ſince he had pretended) that the Spaniards did not really 


intend the ſaid match, but out of his particular ends, and 
his indignation. gage „„ 

VII. That aſter he intended to croſs the Marriage, he 
put in practiſe divers undue courſes; as namely, making 
uſe of the Letters of his Majeſty (then Prince) to his own 
ends, and not to what they were intended; as likewiſe 
concealing divers things of high importance from his late 


Majeſty, and thereby overthrew his Majeſty's purpoſes, 
and advanced his own ends. | | 


VIII. That the ſaid Duke, as he had with his skill and 
artifices formerly abuſed their Majeſties, ſo to the ſame end 
he afterwards abuſed both Houſes of Parliament, by his 
ſiniſter relation of the carriage of affairs, as ſhall be made 
appear almoſt in every particular, that he ſpake unto the 
ſaid Houſes. . 

IX. As for ſcandal given by his perſonal behaviour, as 
alſo the employing of his power with the King of Spain for 


the procuring of favours and offices which he beſtowed upon 


baſe and unworthy perſons, for the recompence and heir 
of his luſt: 'Theſe things, as neither fit for the Earl of 
Briſtal to ſpeak, nor indeed for the Houſe to hear, he 
leaveth to your Lordſhips wiſdom, how far you will be 
pleaſed to have them examined ; it having been indeed a 
great infamy and diſhonour to this nation, that a perſon of 


the Duke's great quality and employments, a Privy-Coun- 


ſellor, and Ambaſſador, eminent in his Mafter's favour, 


and ſolely truſted with the perſon of the Prince, ſhould 


leave behind him in a foreign Court ſo much ſcandal as he 
did by his ill-behaviour. | 


X. That the Duke hath been in great part the cauſe of 


;the ruin and misfortune of the Prince Palatinate, and his 
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Eſtates, inaſmuch as thoſe affairs had relation unts this 
Kingdom. 

XI. That the Duke of Buckingham hath in his relations 
to both Houſes of Parliament, wronged the Earl of Briſtol 
in point of his honour, by many ſiniſter aſperſions Which 
he hath laid upon him, and in point of his liberty by many 
undue courſes, through his power and practices, 

XII. That the Earl of Briſtol did reveal unto his late 
Majeſty, both by word and letter, in what ſort the ſaid 
Duke had diflerved him, and abuſed his truſt : And that 
the King by ſeveral ways ſent him word, that he ſhould 
reſt aſſured, he would hear the faid Earl, but that he ſhould 
leave it to him to take his own time. And thereupon, few 
days before his ſickneſs, he ſent the Earl word, that he 
would hear him againſt the ſaid Duke, as well as he had 
heard the faid Duke againſt him. Which the Duke him- 
ſelf heard; and not long after his bleſſed Majeſty ſickned 


and died, having been in the interim much vexed and 
preſſed by the ſaid Duke. | 


Articles. of the Earl of Briſtol again/t the Lord Conway, 
bearing date 1 Maij 1626. 
I. T HAT the Lord Conway is ſo great a Servant of 
the Duke of Buckingham's, that he hath not ſtuck 
to ſend the Earl of Bri/tol plain word, that if buſineſſes 
could not be accommodated betwixt him and the Duke, 
he muſt then adhere and declare himſelf for the ſaid Duke; 
and therefore unfit to be a judge in any thing that con- 
cerneth the Duke or the Earl. | | 

II. That the ſaid Lord Conway proſeſſeth himſelf to be a 
Secretary of the Duke of Buchingham's creation, and ſo 
acknowledgeth it under his own hand: And although that 
he be the King's Secretary of State, and a Privy-Coun- 
ſellor, he uſually beginneth his Letters to the Duke, Ao 
gracious Patron. LE, 

III. That as a creature of the ſaid Duke's, the ſaid 
Lord Conway hath been made the Inſtrument of keeping 
the Earl of Briſtol from the King's preſence, and of im- 
priſoning of him by Warrants only under his own hand; 
for which he cannot (as the Earl conceiveth) produce any 
ſufficient Warrant, 

IV. That by the ſpace of twelve months laſt paſt, the 
faid Lord Conway hath been the cauſe of the Earl's re- 
ſtraint, only by miſinforming his Majeſty, and procuring 
a Letter of reſtraint upon undue grounds: And when 


it was made apparent unto him, that the ſaid Earl was re- 


ſtored to his liberty, freely to follow his own affairs, by 
his late Majeſty of bleſſed memory, he replied, that that 


—_ given him by his Majeſty expired with the King's 
eath. | 
V. That the Earl of Bri/?os mother lying ſick upon 


33 . ber death- bed, deſired for her comfort to ſee her Son, and 
VI. That the ſaid Duke's behaviour in Spain was ſuch, 


to give him her laſt bleſſing: Whereupon the Earl writ 
to the Lord Conway, to deſire him to move the King for 


his leave; which he putting off from day to day, told the 


perſon employed, that by reaſon of the Duke's ſickneſs, he 
could not find opportunity to get the Duke's leave to move 
the King: And having ſpoken with the Duke, he made 
a negative anſwer in the King's name. Whereupon when 
the Earl acquainted the King by ſome of his Bed-chamber, 
his Majeſty was in a very great anger, ſwearing the Se- 
cretary had never moved him, and that to deny the ſaid 
Earl leave, was a barbarous part; and thereupon ſent him 
preſently free leave, which the Secretary hearing of, ſent 
afterwards a Letter of leave, but with divers clauſes and 
limitations, differing from the leave ſent him from the 
King's own mouth. ew” | | 

VI. That the having the buſineſſes of the Earl of Briſtal 
in his own hands, and the Earl being commanded by the 
King to addreſs himſelf in his occaſions unto his Lordſhip, 
he would never deliver any meſſage from the ſaid Earl, 
without acquainting the ſaid Duke, and receiving his di- 
rections, and in a noble manner of freeneſs, ſtuck not to 
ſend him word. | | | | 

VII. That the Earl of Briſtol having received from the 

Lord Conway twenty interrogatories in his late Majeſty's | 
name, drawn up by a commiſſion of the Lords appointed 
to ſearch into the proceedings and employments of the ſaid 
Earl, in which ſearch there was more than two months 
ſpent, divers of the ſaid interrogatories involving felony 
and treaſon ; and his Majeſty having been pleaſed to aſſure 
the ſaid Earl, both by meſſage and letters, that upon ſatiſ- 
faction given to himſelf and the commiſſioners by his an- 
ſwers, he would preſently put an end to the Earl of Bri- 


feal's buſineſs. The Earl of Bri/tol having ſo fully anſwered, 


as would admit of no reply ; and that many of the com- 
miſſioners declared themſelves to be fully fatisfied: The ſaid 
Lord Conway, (being the Secretary in the commiſſion, to 
whom it properly belonged to call the Lords to aſſemble) 
perceiving the Earl of Bri/tol was like to be cleared, never 
moved for any further meeting, neither have they _ | 
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been permitted to meet until this day, whereby the trou- 
bles of the Earl of Briſtol have been kept on foot till this 
preſent, and the ſaid Earl's impriſonment hath been enlarged 
twenty months. And by the artifices of the ſaid Duke of 
Buckingham; and the faid Lord Comway, (as ſhall be made 
appear) the ſaid Earl hath been inſenſibly involved and 
ſtaulked into the troubles he is now in, which he doubteth 
not but your Lordſhips will judge to be a very confiderable 
caſe. | (NO Ry Ig, 45 
VIII. That for a colour of keeping the Earl from his 
late Majeſty's preſence, it being pretended, after the anſwer 
to the twenty interrogatories, that there were ſome few 
queſtions more to be added; whereunto when he ſhould 
have anſwered, his Majeſty ſwore ſolemnly, that without 
any delay he ſhould be admitted to his preſence, and that 
within two or three days he ſhould have the ſaid queſtions 
ſent unto him ; the Lord Conway, notwithſtanding he ac- 
knowledged under his hand, that he had received his Ma- 
jeſty's directions for the ſending of the ſaid Articles, and 
was often thereunto ſollieſted on the behalf of the ſaid 
Earl, would never ſend the ſaid queſtions, and at laſt an- 
ſwered, That he had no more to do with the Earl's bu- 
ſineſſes. e, 0 ee, As 
IX. That the Farl of Briſtol being ſet free by his late 
Majeſty to come to London, to follow his own affairs as he 
pleaſed, and thereupon having his Writ of Parliament ſent 
unto him, without any letter of prohibition z but the Earl 


of Briſtol, out of his great deſire to conform all his actions 


to that which he ſhould underſtand would beſt pleaſe his 
Majeſty, ſent to know, whether his going or ſtay would 
be moſt agreeable unto his Majeſty ? Who was pleaſed to 
anſwer by a letter from my Lord Duke of Buckingham, 
That he took in very good part the ſaid Earl's reſpect unto 
him; but wiſhed him to make ſome excuſe for the pre- 
ſent: The which accordingly he did, and moved, That 
he might have a Letter under the King's hand to warrant 
his abſence ; but under colour of this Letter of leave, upon 
the Earl of Briſtol's own motion and deſire, the Lord Con- 
way ſent a Letter from his Majeſty, abſolutely forbidding 
his coming to Parliament, and therein likewiſe was in- 
ſerted a clauſe, That the Earl ſhould remain reſtrained as 
he was in the time of his late Majeſty ; and fo thereby a 
colour of reſtraint under his Majeſty's hand was gotten, 
which eould never be procured in his late Majeſty's time; 
whereby the Earl of Brits] hath been unduly reſtrained 
ever ſince; without being able to procure any redreſs, ot 
to make the Lord Conwvay willing to underſtand his caſe, 
although he ſent him all the Papers, whereby he might 
clearly ſee that the Earl was not under reſtraint in his late 
Majeſty's time; but never other anſwer could be procured 
from him, but that he judged the ſaid Earl to be under 
reſtraint, and that his liberty was expired by the late King's 
death, as is aforeſaid. „FVV 
X. That the Lord Conway, knowing that the match 
for the marrying of the King of Bobemia's eldeſt Son with 
the Emperor's Daughter, and being bred in the Emperor's 
Court, was allowed and propounded by his late Majeſty: 
And that his Majeſty, by his Letters unto his Son- in-law, 
declareth; That he thinketh it the faireſt and cleareſt way 


for the accommodation of his affairs, and that he will take 


ſufficient care for bis breeding in true Religion. And not- 
with{tanding that the ſaid Earl received a copy of the ſaid 
Letter by the faid late King's order, with other Papets, 
| ſetting down all that had been done in the ſaid buſineſs, and 
his Majeſty's aſſent thereunto from the Lord Conway him 
ſeif; yet hath he ſuffered all to be charged, as a crime 
againſt the Earl of Briſtol, both in the twentieth interroga- 
tory, and in his Majeſty's laſt Letter, that he ſhould con- 
ſent to the breeding of the young Prince in the Emperor's 
Court, And further, in the interrogatory he alledgeth, it 
is an aggravation againſt the ſaid Earl, That the breeding 
of the faid Prince in the Emperor's Court, inferred to the 
perverſion of his Religion, when he knew that the ſaid 
breeding was never thought nor ſpoken of by the King, nor 
any other, but with that expreſs clauſe and condition, That 
he ſhould be bred in his own Religion, and have ſuch tu- 
tors and ſervants as his Father ſhould appoint. | 
XI. That the Lord Conway had been the cauſe of all the 
Earl of Briſtol's troubles, by his dubious and intrapping diſ- 
patches, and inferring, That the ſaid Earl hath failed in 
| his directions, when it ſhall be made appear, that his diſ- 
patches contained no ſuch ditections as he hath alledged 
were given, a | 5 | 
'The Houſe not being ſatisfied to commit the Earl to the 
Tower, let him remain where he was before, with the 
Gentleman-Uſher ; and further ordered, That the King's 
charge againſt the Earl of Briftol be firſt heard, and then 
the charge of the ſaid Earl againſt the Duke; yet ſo, that 
the Earl's teſtimony againſt the Duke be not prevented, 
. prejudiced, or impeached, _ | CIS Nu. 
The day following, the Lord-Keeper delivered a meſſage 
from the King to the Houſe of Lords. & M1 
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I Meſſage from the King to the Houſe of Lords. 

4 5 5 HAT his Majeſty taketh . Ao articles ex- 

4  hibited againſt the Duke of Buckingham by the Earl 
** of Briſtol; and he obſerveth, that many of them arc 
** ſuch, as himſelf is able to ſay more of his own know- 

ledge than any man, for the Duke's ſincere carriage in 
them That one of them, touching the narrative 
made in Parliament in the one and twentieth of King 
James, trencheth as far upon himſelf as the Duke; for 
that his Majeſty went as far as the Duke in that decla- 
ration; and that all of them have been cloſed in the 
© Earl's own. breaſt now for theſe two years, contrary to 

4 his duty, if he had known any crime of that nature by 

the Duke; and now he vents it by way of recrimina- 
tion againſt the Duke, whom he knows to be a princi- 
** pal witneſs to prove his Majeſty's charge. 

And therefore, that his Majeſty gave them thanks, 
that they gave no way to the Earl of Bri/o/'s unreaſon- 
able motion, of putting the Duke under the ſame re- 
ſtraint that they had put the Earl, thereby eſchewing 
what the Earl aimeth at, to alter their dutiſul proceed- 


* 


cc 


cc 
cc 
£c 


his Majeſty confident, that as they have, ſo they will 
put a difference between his Majeſty's charge, againſt 
one that appeareth as a delinquent, and the recrimina- 
tion of the Earl of Briſtel againſt his Majeſty's witneſs ; 
and they will not equal them by a proceeding pay: 
3 e © ae pet NET 
In the mean time, the King not being very ſure of the 
Lords, endeavoured to take the Earl's cauſe out of the Up- 
per-houſe, and to proceed by way of indictment in the 
King's-Bench: But the Lords would not conſent to it, for 
which they alledged ſeveral reaſons, that were confirmed by 
the Judges, who declared, That a Peer of the Realm, im- 
peached for Treaſon, was to be tried in Parliament. 
The Upper-houſe being willing to ſecure the Earl of 
Briftol from being over-powered by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham's exorbitant authority, asked the Judges opinion upon 
the two following queſtions: | 
1. Whether the King could be à witneſs in caſe of Trea- 


2. Admitting that he could, yet whether he might be ſo 


in the preſent caſe, i. e. when the King is the informer ? 
Before the Judges brought in their anſwer, this meſſage 
and command came from the King to them, that in this 
general queſtion they ſhould not deliver any opinion, but 
if any point came in patticular, they, upon mature delibe- 
ration, might give their advice. _ | 
About the middle of May, the Earl of Briſtol gave in his 
anſwer to the articles brought againſt him ; upon the deliver- 
ing of which, he made the following Speech. 


The Earl of Briſtol's Speech, by way of Introduction, before 


he gave in his Anſwer. 


4 AM not inſenſible upon what diſvantages I come to 


T trial in this cauſe: For firſt, I am faln into his Ma- 
«< jcſty's heavy diſpleaſure, and am to enceunter with a 
* potent adverſary, highly in favour, and am accuſed for 
© treaſon; for which all counſel and friends abandon me, 
<< as a man inſected with the plague; I am become bound 
<< and under reſtraint ; whereas a man who is to encounter 
* for his life and honour, and with a ſtrong adverſary, had 
need to come upon equal terms. 15 
But as to the matter, I find myſelf charged with 
divers articles of High-Treaſon; but looking into them 
with the eyes of my beſt underſtanding, with the opi- 
nion alſo of my counſel lately aſſigned me, and taking 
them apart one article from another, I find not any 
thing in them like treaſon, or that hath ſo much as 
the thew or countenance of a fault, either in act or 
* words; only by laying all things together, and by wreſt- 
ing the wreſts with a. ſtrained conſtruction, directly con- 
% trary to the true ſenſe and meaning of them, and the 


<« occaſion whereupon they were ſpoken, it is informed 
and that by way of inference only, that the intent was 


< evil, and the matter to prove the intent to be evil, de- 
“ pends upon two props, viz. ill- affection to Religion, and 
too much affection to Spain; which if I ſhall clear, the 
e inference grounded upon theſe props, will fall of itſelf. 
„ Therefore I crave leave of your Lordihips, before I 
give my anſwer to the charge, that I may give you an 
y 
e account. of-theſe two particulars ; and I humbly beſeech 
you that what I ſhall ſpeak in my juſt defence, may 
e not be conceived to proceed of vain oſtentation. 
And firſt for Religion: I was in my chiluhood bred 
6e in the Proteſtant Religion, and rather after the ſtricter 


© manner than otherwiſe, When I grew in years fit, I 


<« travelled into France, Italy, and Rome itſelt: In all 
« which travels, I can produce ſome that I conſorted 
„% withal, who will witneſs with me, that I ever conſtantly 
c uſed the Religion I profeſſed without the leaſt prevari- 


ings towards his Majeſty : That thereby they had made 
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cation, no man being able to charge me that ſo much 
<< as out of curioſity I ever was preſent at any of the ex- 
<< erciſes belonging to the Raman Religion, or did the leaſt 
act of conformity to any their rites or ceremonies. | 

<« Secondly, after my return home, I was received into 
te the ſervice of his late Majeſty, of bleſſed memory, whom 
0 ſerved ſome years as a Gentleman of his Privy-Cham- 
<« her, and Carver, in which time none of his Majeſty's 
<« ſervants received the Holy Sacrament, frequented Ser- 
e mons, and other exerciſes of our Religion more than I. 

« Thirdly, in that time of my youth, not to avoid 
= idleneſs, but out of affection to Religion, I tranſlated that 
excellent book of our Faith, and great points of out 
„ Religion, written by Monſieur Moulin; which his late 
< Majeſty having ſometimes after ſeen, approved ſo well, 
<« that he would needs have it printed; which accordingly 
e was printed in the name of Mr. Sampford my Chaplain, 
ce to whom I gave the honour : But it was my own act, 
« a; Mr. Sampford will not deny, though to this Hour I 


never had before ſpoken it. 


% Foutthly, about ſeven or eight and twenty years of 
* my age, I was employed Ambaſſador into Spain, in that 
great buſineſs of the treaty of the marriage; and where- 
<« as others before me carried with them but one Chaplain, 
„ had two, viz. Mr. Sampford and Mr. Beſwe!; and at 
« my atrival at the Court of Spain, I cauſed it to be pub- 
<« liſhed, that ſuch a day (God willing) I purpoſed to 
have a communion, to the end that ſuch Fngliſb as were 
© in the town, might reſort thither. Whereas the Duke 
« de Lerma, and other the great Miniſters of Spain, took 
<« gfferice, and told me, they might well perceive I brought 
© no good affection to the buſineſs I came about, that 
« would ſo publickly and avowedly in that Court, where 


„ never the like was done, proclaim there a Communion; 
„ and with high expreſſions perſuaded me to decline it. 


«< Whereunto I anſwered, I came to do my Maſter's 
« ſervice, which I would heartily and effectually endea- 
<< your, but would not omit my ſervice to God, no tho” by 
% my Maſter commanded. And at the Communion there 
« were preſent one hundred perſons, ſome of them bro- 
<« thers, kinſmen, and near dependants upon ſome of their 


„ T,ordſhips, whom I ſee there in my eye. This I did 


ein Spain; the like I did in Germany, in the Emperor's 


„Courts, in my ambaſſape thither. 


« Fifthly, I had in my ſeveral employments into Spain 
c and Germany, above five hundred perſons of all qualities 
« attending upon me, and never one perverted in Re- 
&« ligion; my children carefully inſtructed and bred in the 


o ſame Religion. I had conſtantly every Sabbath a ſer- 


« mon in my houſe; and Sacraments, and other exerciſes 
« of our Religion frequented. 2 2 


« Sixthly, a foul- mouthed Shimet railed-againſt our late 
% King and Religion in Spain; how I cauſed that to be 
«x revenged by a near kinſman of my own, is well known, 


«© Seventhly, one of the Exgliſb dying in the town of 
« Madrid, of whoſe Religion there was ſome queſtion 
„ made; and the King's Chapiains telling me, that they 
<« at the day of his death had been with him, and taken 


cc an account of his faith, and that he died a Proteſtant : 


<« T cauſed him to be brought home to my houſe, and 
ce there butied according to our rites ; whereat much ado 


„ was made, and it was threatned, that the inquifitors and 


other officers, would come and fetch him out, and bury 
« him after their manner: I ſtood upon it, and that it was 


<« the King of England's houſe, and openly proteſted, that 


« whoſoever ſhould come thither with ſuch intent, I would 
% ſhoot at him with a piece; and exhorted all my People, 


cc that if ſuch an attempt ſhould be, they ſhould rather, 


ce than ſuffer ſuch a diſhonout to our Religion, die with 
« me in that quarrel, and hoped ſuch Exg/ as were in 


«© the town would do the like. 


cc Eighthly, there having been a Monaſtery for Exgliſb 


feſuits founded and ſettled at Madrid before my com- 


ce ing thither, and the Engliſb arms ſet up, I laboured to 
« ſuppreſs it, and having written thereof to the late King, 
c his Majeſty adviſed me not to run my head againſt the 
« rock, for it was an impoſſible thing for me to do: Yet 
« T undertook it, and it pleaſed God ſo to bleſs my en- 
c deavours, that I abſolutely diffolved and overthrew it. 
« For which the Biſhop of Vincheſter, Montague, (now 
« with God) wrote unto me by his Majeſty's direction, 
« Letter of his Majeſty's gracious acceptance of ſo great 


« a ſervice; telling me, beſides the ſervice I had done to 


« the Church and Commonwealth, it ſhould remain a 
« trophy of Honour to me and my poſterity for ever: And 
« the King himſelf, with his own hand, wrote unto me, 
„beginning his Letter, Good: Fortune Digby, our good 
<« fuck in your ſervice well deſerves that ſtyle. 

© Ninthly, in all negotiations in Spain, in point of 
Religion, I ever ſtraitned my inſtructions. 

„ Tenthly, the match with Spain was not moved by 
« me; I ever adviſed a Proteſtant Match, and ſhewed 
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6% many reaſons both of conſcience and ſtate; but if with 
** a Catholick, then rather with Spain than France, #5 as 

ood conditions might be made for Religion, as appears 
y A letter I wrote, and delivered to the Prince, at his 
firſt going upon the employment ; for which I had 
like then to have been ruined for being a Puritan, as I 
am now for being a Papiſt, ahd all by one and the ſame 
© hand, | 


*« Eleventhly, and I appeal to the teſtimony of Dr. 
„% Mafen and Dr. Wren, the King's Chaplains with me 
in Spain; and to Mr. Sampford, Mr. Boſwel, and Mr. 
Frewin my own Chaplains there. And that ſuch Papiſts 
as have been my antient acquaintance and friends, be- 
ing men of worth, well known to many of their Lord- 
ſhips, may be examined upon oath, whether I have not 
in all places, as well in Spain as in England, and at all 
times upon fit occaſions, avowed my ſelf a Proteſtant, 
„ -without the leaſt prevarication ? Or whether I did ever 
any the leaſt act that was not ſuitable to the ſame pro- 
feſſion? And that Mr. Freiin, Mr. Wake, my own 
Chaplains, may give their teſtimonies, whether in the 
time of ſeveral dangerous ſickneſſes, which I had of late 
years faln into, I have not in the time of ſuch my ſick- 
e neſſes (when no man can be ſuppoſed to diſſemble with 
the world, being ready to leave it,) made before them 
<*© aconfeſſion of my Faith, and made my peace with God, 
<< reſolving to die as befitted a Proteſtant, and good 
Chriſtian, This I tell your Lordſhips, was my Reli- 
«© gion I was bred in, have ever profeſſed and lived in, 
and was reſolved by God's grace to die in; and yet 
was ſo unhappy, by reaſon of employment, to be diſ- 
taſteful to many good men, that I have been ſuſpected 
even by them, not well knowing me: And this hath 
been the riſe the Duke hath now taken againſt me. 
Then for my love to Spain, I wonder from whence 
that opinion ſhould grow, ſince I was there hated and 
ſhamed, as the man whom, of all others, they deſired 


in point of Religion, than by my inſtructions I might 
have done; as after the capitulation concluded on, they 
underſtood by ſome intelligence, which cauſed their ha- 
e tred towards me, | 


them ; for divers years together there was not a letter 
ſent by that King to any other State, that the King 
my Maſter had not a copy of before, or by that time 


was not any 2 action on foot, whereof I had not 
the private inſtructions, and ſent them hither : not any 
expedition by ſea or land, wherein I had not ſome mini- 
ſters or intelligencers, that gave me from time to time 
advertiſements of their actions, and moſt private inten- 
tions, whereof I advertiſed his Majeſty from time to 
time. I uſed ſuch induſtry, as to get all the Papers 
of that King's private cabinet into my hands; took 
copies and notes of ſuch of them as I thought uſeful ; 
and upon every of them ſet my ptivate mark before 
they were conveyed back again, to the end, that if I 
ſhould have had an occaſion to have charged him with 


«© was, and mark'd with ſuch a mark. 


«© There was not a port in Spain, that I had not cauſed 


<< the depth of it to bs ſounded, not a fort whereof I 
knew not the ſtrength, both for the garriſon, munition, 


much as if it ſhould pleaſe the King to appoint a Com- 
mittee of the Lords to take an account of me, I ſhould, 
by the ſtores I gathered there, and brought with me, 
make it appear, I was as uſeful a ſervant to his Majeſty 


ing out of Sparn, the powers of the deſponſories were 
“ to be depolited in ſome man's hands; and the Duke, 
upon pretence of doing me honour, but intending to 


«© break my neck by it, moved they might be left with 


<6 me, and the King of Spain was contented ; and ſo they 
were put into my hands, not as an Attorney only for 
c the Prince: But the King of Spain having taken the 
<« ſubſtitution of them by his Secretary of State, entred in 
<< legal form; whereby that King was then become inte- 


e reſted in them by their occupation, as well as the Prince 


by granting of them. And becoming the Inſtrumentum 
% ſtipulatum, wherein they were both intereſted, they 


<< were depoſited into 2 hands, as an indifferent perſon, 
I 


<< truſted between the King of Spain and the Prince with 
<< a declaration of the truſt, And now the Duke was 
< returned out of Spain, he plotted my ruin, and put it 
in execution in this manner. He concealed that the 
<< powers were to expire at Chriſtmaſi, and procured his 
«« Majeſty to write a letter, {not a direct command) but 


<< exprefling a deſire, that the deſponſories ſhould not be 


5+ till one of the days in Chriſtmaſi, intending thereby to 


66 draw 


to have the leaſt to do withal, having ſtood ever ſtrifter 


dure I am, I ſhewed it not by the ſervice I did 


it came to the place whither it was directed. There 


any thing mentioned in the ſame Papers, I might have 
let him ſee I knew it, by telling him in what Paper it 


and other matters of advantage and diſadvantage ; inſo- 


in a war, as in a peace, Whereas at his Majeſty's com- 
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4 forced againſt me, as a breach of 


<« draw me into a dilemma, That if I proceeded in the 
« match, this letter ſhould, as now it is, have been en- 
Ctions: If I had 


„ not proceeded, then I had broken my truſt between the 


Ruſh worth, 
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« Prince and King of Spain, overthrown the marriage ſo 
« Jong ſought and laboured, it being the main ſcope of 
« my ambaſlage, contrary to expreſs warrant, and that 
e upon a letter I muſt needs know to be a miſtake. And 


« when I had written into England, to have a direct 


« warrant in the point, the Duke then ſeeing that plot 
« would not take, he dealt with divers great Lord as 
« was well known to ſome of their Lordſhips there pre- 
<« ſent, to have me upon my arrival in England, commit- 
<« ted to the Tower, before I ſhould ever come to ſpeak 
« with the King; which the Spaniſb ambaſlador here in 
England, having gotten private notice of, gave adver- 
c tiſement thereof to that King; who 19 1 foreſee- 
« ing my danger, and conſulting with his Council and 
% Divines, what were fit for him in honour and conſci- 
cc ence to do in that caſe, they reſolved, That ſeeing my 
e ſufferings grew by being an honeſt man, and endeavour- 
< ing to perform the truſt repoſed in me by that King as 


de well as the Prince; That King was bound both in ho- i 


c nour and conſcience, not only to preferve me from ruin, 
<< but to make me a reparation for any loſs I ſhould ſuſtain 
<< by occaſion of the truſt: Whereupon, at his departure 
c going to Court to take his leave, the Conde Olivares told 
% me, what was plotted againſt me in England; and in 
<< reſpec of the danger, by reaſon of the greatneſs of my 
<« adverſary, perſuaded me to ſtay there, and in his ma- 
ce fter's name made an offer, not in ſecret, but in the pre- 
“ fence of Sir Walter Aon. | RET 

Here the Earl of Briſtol explained wherein thoſe offers 
conſiſted, namely, in a blank ſigned by the King of Spain, 
wherein the Earl might ſet down his own conditions, both 


in point of title and fortune. But all this he refuſed, as 


well as a large ſum of money offered by the King, Then 


the Earl concluded in the following manner. 


„Upon what grounds and hope came I to encounter 


„ with thoſe dangers? Not upon hope of my greatneſs in 


Court, and ftrength of friends there to boulſter out an ill 
<« cauſe; no ſure, my ſtrength was too weak, and my ad- 
<< yerſaries too powerful, But I knew my conſcience was 


| «< clear, and my cauſe good, and truſt in God Almighty. 


« And to him now, and to their Lordſhips judgments, 

recommend myſelf and my cauſe. FD 

The Anſwer of the Earl of Briſtol, to the Articles of Accu- 
ſation — 5 againſt him by his Majeſty's Aitorney- Ge- 
neral 


'L T H fiſt Article he denieth; and becauſe the 


matters contained in the ſaid Article conſiſt of ſe- 


veral parts; viz. the loſs of the ſaid Palatinate, and the 


count of his ambaſ 


match with the ſaid Lady of Spain, and of the ſeveral em- 
ployments, as of one extraordinary ambaſſage to the Em- 


peror, and another to the King of Spain, in the years 1621, 
22, and 23, He humbly craves leave of this moſt honor- 
able Court to ſeparate the buſineſſes, and diſtinguiſh the 


times, 13 5 | | 

And beginning with the Palatinate firſt, to give an ac- 
to the Emperor, and ſo to make as 
brief a deduction as he could of the whole carriage in that 
buſineſs, from the beginning of his employment, to the time 
he left it. In his ambaflage to the Emperor, he propounded 


all things faithfully according to his inftruCtions, and the 


anſwers which he returned to his late Majeſty of bleſſed 


Memory, were the very ſame, and no other, than ſuch 
as were given by the Emperor under his hand and imperial 


ſeal ; the which, according to his duty, he faithfully ſent 


unto his ſaid Majeſty, and withal did honeſtly and truly 
advertiſe his ſaid Majeſty, what he underſtood and thought 


then upon the place; but was ſo far from giving to his Ma- 


they ufe ſome 


jeſty any ill-grounded hopes in that behalf, that he wrote 
unto the Lords of the Council here in England from Vienna, 
26 Jauch 1624, in ſuch ſort as followeth. 


| [| Am further to move your Lordſhips, that there may be a diment 


diſpatch made preſently into Spain to his Majeffy's ambaſ- 
ſador Mr. Cottington, that they deal gfectually for the re- 
pairang and ripening of the buſineſs again/{ thy coming; that 
plain and direct language, letting the Mimfeers 


| there know, that the late letter ſent by the King of Spain v0 


the Emperor, was colder und more reſerved than his Mafter 
had reaſon to expect. I Hall conclude with telling your Lord- 
tnotiy byſmeſs, yet 1 hope 2 Majefly and your Lordſhips lay 
not afide the care of all fitting | ons for @ war, in 
©3/e  pacce conter be boner had. And amongft other 

ngs, 1 mf earneſtly commend unto your Lordſhips, by your 
Lordjhips unte his Maje/ty, the continuing yet abroad, for 
Jome Jmall time, of Sir Robert Manſel's fleet upon the Coaſts 
Spain; which, in caſt his Maje/ty ſhould be all uſed, will 


of good fucceſs in that 


% 


2 the bet argument wt can wſe for the reflitution fete 
alatinate, 

And this his advice, he ſaith, was wholly intended by 
his actions, by being the cauſe, as he returned honiewate 


out of Germany, to bring down Count Mansfie!/, where. 


by the town of Frankendale was relieved, by ſupplying of 
his Majeſty's army, when in great diſtreſs, with money: 
and plate, to the value of ten thouſand pounds merely out 
of his zeal and affecion to the good of the King and l 
Children, having no warrant or order, but that his heart 
was ever really bent in effects more than in ſhews, to ſerve 
the King's Son-in-law and his cauſe, as by the diſcourſe of 
this buſineſs will appear. And how acceptable theſe ſer- 
vices were, will more appear, by the letters of the Oden 
of Bohemia, in theſe words following : 


My. Lord; | 

H underſtood from Heidelburgh, how you have 
ſhewved your aſfection to the King and me in all things, 

and in the help of money you have lent our Soldiers; I cannot 
let fo great obligations paſs, without giving many thanks for it 
by theſe lines, ſince I have no other means to ſhew my grate- 
ulngſs unto you : Horuſocver, aſſure your ſelf, that I will 
never be forgetful of the te/limonies you give me of your love, 
which ¶ intreat you to continue, in doing the King and me all 


good offices you can to his Majefly. You have been an eye- 


witneſs of the miſerable eſtate zur Countries are in; I intreat 
you therefore to ſollicite his Majeſty for eur help. You having 
given me an aſſurance of your affettion; I intreat you nnw to 
Heth it, in helping of us by your good endeavours to his Ma- 
Je/ty, and you ſhall ever bind me to continue, as 1 am al- 


ready, | 


Your very affectionate Friend, 
ELIZABETH; 


Which Letters were ſeconded with others about the ſame 
time, both from the King of Bohemia and Council of Hei- 
detburgh, to the ſame effect, and how much ſatisfaction his 
late Majeſty received in that behalf, and touching that bu- 


ſineſs, will plainly appear ſeveral ways, and particularly by 


his 

pealeth to both Houſes of Parliament, to whom, by his 
late Majeſty's order, he gave a juſt and true account of 
that employment, with what true zeal he proceeded ; and 
how he preſſed that fingle treaty, and promiſes no longer 


to be relied on, but that a fitting preparation for war might 


go along hand in hand with any treaty of accommodation. 
And, for a concluſion, among many of his late Majeſty's 
approbations of his carriage in this employment, he hum- 
bly defired that a Letter of the Duke of Buckingham's undet 
his own hand, bearing date the eleventh of October 1621; 
may be produced, being as followeth : 


My Lord, 


1 Am exceeding glad that your Lordſhip hath carried your 


felf ſo well in this employment, that his Majeſty is infi- 
nitely pleaſed with your fervice you have done, for which he 
commanded me to give your Lordſhip thanks in his name, un- 
til be ſee you himſelf. You, of all men, have cauſe to com- 
mend his Majeſty's chaice of ſuch a man, that unleſs your 


heart had gone with the bujineſs, you could never have brought 


it to ſo good a paſs. Amongſt other things, his Majeſty liketh 
very well the care of clearing his honaur, whereof he will ad- 
viſe fir ther with your Lordſhip, at your next coming over. 
I bope you will not find your Negotiation with the Infanta of 
ſuch difficulty as you ſeem to fear in your Letter, jeting my 
Brother Edward hath brought with him @ Letter from his 
Majefty's Son-in-law, whereby he putteth himſelf ſolely to his 
Majeftys advice and pleaſure for his ſubmiffion, as you will 
percei ve by the copy of the Letter itſelf, which I here ſend your 
Lordſhip ; wherein, though there be many things impertinent, 
yet of that point you may make good ufe for the accompliſhment 


of the buſineſs, wherein I have written to the Spaniſh Am- 


baſſador to uſe his means and credit likewiſe ; which 1 af- 
ſure myſelf he will ꝙfectually do, efpectally ſeeing the impe- 
ments are taken away by Count Mansfield's compoſetion, and 
the conformity of his Majeſty's Son-in-law to this ſubmiſſion. 
For the money your Lordſhip hath fo ſeaſonabiy laid forth, his 
Majefty will ſee you ſhall fuftain no lis, holding it very un- 
conſcionable you ſhould ſuffer by the care of his fer vice; which 
you have fhawed jo 2 to his contentment, to the great joy of 
r Lordſbrp's faithful ſervant 
15 e Geo. Buckingham. 


Having given this account of his employment with the 
Emperor, he humbly craveth leave to make it known, in 
what ſort, before this his employment, he endeavoured to 
ſerve the Prince Polatine, and his cauſe, which will beſt 

by his Majeſty's own teftimony, upon the going of 
Sir Francis Nether/o 


time his Majeſty being, out of his royal and juft heart, 


i deſirous 


Speech in Parliament. And the ſaid Earl likewiſe ap- 


to the Prince Palatme; at which 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


deſirous to do a faithſul ſervant right, commanded Sir Fran- 
cis Netherſele to let the Prince Palatine underſtand, how 
good a ſervant the faid Earl had been unto him, and how 
active in his affairs, as will beſt appear by a diſpatch of 
Sir Francis Netherſole, written all with his own hand to 
Sir George Calvert, dated in Prague, Aug. 11. 1620, and 
ſent by his late Majeſty to the ſaid Earl for his comfort, 
being as followeth | 


Right Honourable, | 
'F HAT you may be the better aſſured that I have nei- 


ther forgotten nor neglected the commandments received 


from bis Majeſly by your honour ; you twill be pleaſed to have 


the patience to hear me report what I ſaid to this King upon 
the delivery of my Lord Deputy's Letters to his Majeſty ; 


which was, That the King my Maſter, whoſe juſtice is ſo 


renowned over the world, did uſe to fhew it in nothing more, 
than in vindicating his ſervants from wrongful opinions 
whereof” he knew noble hearts more ſenſible, than of injuries 
done to their perſons or fortunes; That out of his royal 
aiſpſition, his Majeſty having found my Lord Digby miſtaten 
by fome of his own people at home, by occaſion of his being by 


him employed in the affairs with Spain, having thereupon re- 


ceived a jealouſy, that the ſame noble Lord might be aljo mif- 
reported; hetherto his Majeſty's hands in that reſpeft gave 
me a particular commandment, to afſure his Majeſty, he had 
not a more truly affeftioate ſervant in England: And for 


prog, thereof, to let his Majgſiy underſtand, That whereas- 
' the Baron of Doncaſter, now his Majeſty's Ambaſſador for 


England, had, ſince his coming hither, obtained but three great 


ing of Denmark, the contribution in England of the 


trary parties, that my Lord Digby had been the firſt pro- 


porunder of all thoſe to the King my Maſter, before his Ma- 
jejly's Ambaſſador, or any other of his Majeſty's Servants in 
England; although his Lordſhip were contented, that others, 
who were but ſet on, fhould carry away the thanks and 
prayers, becauſe his Lordſhip, being known to be the firft 
mover therein, might poſſibly weaken the credit he hath in 
Spain, and to render himſelf the more valuable to ſerve both 


his own Maſter and his Majeſty ; in which reſpect I humbly 


prayed his late Majeſty to keep this to himſelf. _ 
By which teſtimony it may appear, as the ſaid Earl con- 


ceiveth, how he, the ſaid Earl, beſtowed himſelf before 


his ambaſlage, and in his ſaid ambaſſage with his ſaid late 
Majeſty's approbation thereof. Now he humbly craved 
leave to give your Lordſhips account how he proceeded 
after his return from the Emperor's Court. | | 
As ſoon as he came into England, he diſcovered unto 
his Majeſty, and the Lords of the Council, in what great 
want he had left the forces in the Palatinate, and folli- 
cited the preſent ſending away of money ; thereupon 
thirty thouſand pounds was borrowed of Sir Peter Yanlore, 
Sit Baptiſt Hicks, and Sir William Cortine, and preſently 
ſent unto the Palatinate, beſides the ten thouſand pounds 
which he lent, for which he paid the intereſt out of his 
purſe for ſix months, having alſo given, not long be- 
fore, five. hundred pounds, by way of benevolence, to the 
ſervice of the ſaid Palatinate, | PW. I 
Now in the interim, betwixt his return from the Eng- 
liſb Coaſts, which was in Nevember 1621, and his going 


into Spain in May 1622, he firſt gave his account as afore- 
faid, of his ambaſlage to both Houſes of Parliament, and 


moved them effectually, as was poſſible, for the ſupplying 
of his Majeſty, and that the money might wholly be em- 
ployed for the ſuccour of the Palatinate. | . 

The Parliament being diſſolved, he ſollicited with great 
care and induſtry the ſettling of ſome courſe for the ſup- 
plying of the Palatinate, and his Majeſty was perſuaded to 
maintain eight thouſand foot, and fixteen hundred horſe, 
under his own ftandard, and at his own purſe, in the Pa- 
latinate, to eſtabliſh a certain courſe for due payment of 
the ſaid Army: The Lord Chicheſter was, upon the ſaid 
Earl's motion, ſent for out of Ireland, and the ſaid Earl, 
by his Majeſty's command, took order for his diſpatch. 
In this eſtate the ſaid Earl left his affairs at his departure 
towards Spain in May 1622, nothing doubting but that 


all things would have effectually and conſtantly been pur- 


iued, according to the order which was ſettled and reſolved 
on at his departure. | | | 

At his artival at the Court of Spain, he preſently pro- 
ceeded according to his inſtructions, preſſing the buſineſs 
of the Palatinate as effectually as he could, and faithfully 


laboured and effected from time to time (as far as to the. 


point of negotiation) all particulars that were given him in 


charge, as it will appear by his late Majeſty's letter upon 


every particular occaſion ; and it by the accidents of war 


for that ſummer, the Marquiſs of Baden, the Count Manſ- 


field, and the Duke of Brunſwick, received each of them 

an overthrow, (the ordering of whoſe affairs his Majeſty 

ſo far complained of to his Son-in-law, as to give order 
5 


— his Majeſty's ſervice ; viz. the han of money from 
the Ki 
City and Countries, and the ſending Ambaſſadors to the con- 
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for the withdrawing of his forces, as will appear by kis 
Majeſty's letters on the third of June 1622, and 410 by 
his letters unto Sir Horace Vere, and the Lord Chicheſter 
of the ſame date, if there was not a ſpeedy redreſs) if b 
any of thoſe accidents thoſe buſineſſes have miſcarried, the 
ſaid Earl hopes he ſhall not be liable to the blame, it hay. 
ing no relation to him, or to his employment, havinÞ ſo 
far and fo honeſtly, with his beſt affections, employed his 
care and utmoſt ſervices in the buſineſſes, as his Majeſty 
was pleaſed, by many ſeveral letters upon ſeveral occaſions, 
to hgnify his gracious receptance of his ſervice, as in his 
letters of November 24. 1622, written as followeth, viz. 
Yeur difpatches are in all points fo full, and in them to- 
receive ſo good ſatisfattion, as in this we ſhall not need to en- 
large any farther, but only tell you, are we well pleaſed with 
this diligent and diſcreet employment of your endeavours, and 
all that concerneth our ſervice; ſo we are likewiſe with the 
whole proceedings of our Ambaſſador, Sir Walter Aſton, 


New Market * hi 5 | 
Ned. 3 88. T hu 1e id you heartily faravel, 


And afterwards his Majeſty was likewiſe pleaſed in his 
letters of January 8. 1622, a little before our gracious 
Sovereign Lord the King, then Prince, his coming into 
Sparn ; as followeth, | | | 

Concerning that knotty and unfortunate affarr of the Palati- 
nate, to ſay the truth, as things and, I know not what pon 
eould have done more than you have done already. 

And whereas it is objected, the Palatinate ſhould be loſt 
by the hopes, he, the faid Earl, gave, by his letters out 
of Spain, it is an objection of impoſſibility ; but there was 
nothing left but Manheim and Frankendale, when his firſt 
letters out of ain could poſſibly come to his late Majeſty's 
hands ; for he did not begin to negotiate that buſineſs until 
Auguſt 1622, and about that time Heidelburgb, and all but 
Manheim and Frankendale was loſt ; and Manheim he had 
faved by his induſtry, had it not been ſo ſuddenly delivered, 
as is by his Majeſty acknowledged by letter of 24 Nevem- . 
ber 1622, written thus; v1z. GS 

And howſoever the order given to the Infanta, for the re- 
lief of Mauheim, arrived too late, and after the town was 
yielded to Tilly; yet muft we acknowledge it to be a good 
effect of your negotiation, and an argument of that King's 
ſincere and ſound intention. | 

And Frankendale being by the ſaid Earl's means once 
faved, was again the ſecond tune ſaved merely by the ſaid 
Earl's induſtry ; and procuring a letter from the King of 
Spain, dated the 2d of February 1623. W hereupon fol- 
lowed the treaty of Sequeſtration, which hath fince con- 
tinued. And he, the ſaid Earl, was fo far from hinder- 
ing ſuccours by any letter or counſel of his, that he was 
the ſollicitor, and in great part the procurer of moſt of the 
ſuccours that had been ſent thither, as is formerly ſet 
down. And when his Royal Majeſty that now is, and 
the Duke of Buckingham arrived at the Court of Spain, 
they found the buſineſs of the Palatinate in ſo fair a way, 
that the Spaniſh Minifters told them, the King ſhould give 
his late Majeſty a blank, in which we might frame our 
own conditions; and the fame he confirmeth unto us 
now ; and the like touching this blank was likewiſe ac- 
knowledged by the Duke of Buckingham, in his Speech in 
Parliament, after the return of his Majeſty out of Spain. 
And it will appear by the teſtimony of Sir Walter Afton, 
and by his, and the ſaid Earl's diſpatches, that the ſaid 
Earl wanted not induſtry and zeal in the buſineſs : Inſo- 
much as the laſt -anſwer the ſaid Earl procured herein 


from the King of Spain, was fuller than he the faid Earl 


was ordered by his late Majeſty's lateſt Letters to inſiſt 
upon. So, as by that which hath been alledged, the ſaid 


Earl hopeth your Lordſhips will be ſatisfied, not only that 


he wanted neither will nor induſtry, but that he hath, 
with all true zeal and affection, and with his own means, 


faithfully ſerved their Majefties, and the Prince Palatine in 
this cauſe : And for aſſurance in that affair, he had all 
that could be between Chriſtian Princes; and if in the ſaid 


aſſurances there hath been any deceit, as by the ſaid Arti- 
cles is intimated, which he never knew nor believed, he 
referred it to God to puniſh their wickedneſs ; for betwixt 
Princes there can be no greater tie, than their words, their 


hands and ſeals, all which he procured in that behalf; and 


both the ſaid Earl, and Sir Walter Afton were ſo confident 
that the buſineſs would be ended to his late Majeſty's ſatis- 


faction, that in a Joint diſpatch to his late Majeſty of 24 


November 1623, after his own Majeſty's return into £ng- | 

land, they wrote as followeth, viz. - LOL 
We hope that your Majefly may, according to your defire 
fegnified to me the Earl of Briſtol, by the letters of Octob. 8. 
give to your Majeſty's Royal Daughter this Chriſtmaſs the 
comfortable news of the near expiring of her great troubles 
and ſufferings, as unto the Prince your Son in the congratu- 
lation of being, arrived to a moſt excellent Princeſs. 
And having thus given your Lordſhips an account of 
his proceedings touching the Palatinete, he will, by your 
| PI. Lordſhips - 


- 

Book XIX. 26. CH A 
Lordſhips good favours, proceed to the other part of that 
charge concerning the marriage. 

And firſt, touching his hopes and aſſurances, that he is 
charged to have given to his late Majeſty, and his Minifters 
of State here in England, of the Spaniards real proceed- 
ings in the ſaid match, when, he ſaid, he knew he ne- 
ver meant it: He faith, he never gave any hopes of their 
real proceedings, but ſuch, and the very ſame that were 
firſt given to him, without adding or diminiſhing ; neither 


could he have done otherwiſe, either with honeſty or ſafe- 
ty. And he further ſaith, that the hopes he gave were not 


upon any intelligence; but as well in that of the match, as 


the other of the Palatinate, his advertiſements were ground- 
ed upon all the aſſurances both of word and writing, that 
could poſſibly paſs between Chriſtians, as will be made evi- 
dently appear by his diſpatch of 9 September 1623, which 
he humbly defires may be read, if the length of it may 
not diſpleaſe. The ſubſtance being to ſhew all the engage- 
ments and promiſes of the King of Spain, that he really 
intended the match. And the cauſes why the Conde Oli- 
vares pretended to the Duke of Buckingham, that the 
match was not formerly meant, was only thereby to free 
himſelf from treating any longer with the ſaid Earl, to the 
end that he might treat for larger conditions, in point of 
Religion with the ſaid Duke: The ſaid Conde Olivares 
taking advantage of having the perſon of his Majeſty, then 
Prince, in his hands. And with this diſpatch the faid Earl 
acquainted his Majeſty that now is, in Spain, before he 
ſent it. | | 

And by this diſpatch the Earl doubted not, but that it 
will appear to this honourable Court, that whilſt the treat- 
ing of this buſineſs was in hand, he proceeded in that, not 
only with care and induſtry, but with ſome meaſure of vi- 

gilancy. And for clearing an objection that hath been al- 
tedged, that the match was never meant before the Duke's 
coming into Spain, nor after ; the Earl craveth leave to 
ſet down ſome tew reaſons of many, which cauſed him to 
believe that the ſaid match was, and hath been really meant, 
and that it was ſo conceived by both their Majeſties, and 
the King of Spain, and their Miniſters on both ſides, 

For iſt, The Duke of Buckingham certified his late 
Majeſty, that the bufineſs of the marriage was brought to 
a happy concluſion ; whereupon his late Majefty was plea- 
ſed to give order to the Duke and Ear], to proceed in the 
buſineſs ; which his ſaid Majeſty would not have treated 
till the ſaid marriage was concluded, as will appear by a 
Letter of his ſaid late Majeſty, jointly to the Duke of Buck- 
in gham, and the ſaid Earl, of the 23 Fuly 1623, | 

2dly, It will appear by Letters of the ſaid Lord Conway 
to the Duke of Buckingham, bearing date September 4, 
1623. That the ſaid Duke had good aſſurance of the con- 

cluſion of the ſaid match; and upon this confidence were 
all things put in due execution in England, as had been 
capitulated ; and the Lord Conway and others faithfully 
agreed and ſettled all the points of immunity and liberty 


for the Roman Catholicks, and for the uſe of their Religion, 


as was ſet down in their Declaration, Auguſt 9, 1623. 
hereafter mentioned in the anſwer to the fifth Article of 
this charge. | | 

3dly, The very day his now Majeſty and the Duke of 
Buckingham departed from the Eſcurial in Spain, towards 
England, the ſaid Duke ſolemnly ſwore to the Treaty of. 
the ſaid Marriage, and the furtherance of it all that ſhould 
be in his power, upon the holy Evangeliſts, in the preſence 
of the ſaid Earl and Sir Walter Afton. | | : 
Athly, The treaty of the ſaid Marriage had been for- 

merly ſigned, ſealed, and ſolemnly ſworn by the. King of 
Spain: And when his Majeſty, and that King took their 
leaves, he did ſolemnly, in the words of a King, faithfully 
and punctually proteſt to perform all that had been capi- 
tulated in the treaty of Marriage ; and thereupon embraced 
his Majeſty at his departure, and ſent the very next day 
a Letter, written all with his own hand to his Majeſty, 
vowing and proteſting to make all good that he had capitu- 
lated or promiſed unto his Majeſty at his departure the day 
before. So that if there were no true meaning on the 
part of Spain to make the Marriage, as by Mr. Attorney 
is pretended, yet certainly the Earl hath not been-ſlightly 
| deceived ; neither can it be, at he conceiveth, any fault in 
him, ſince not only his late Majeſty, but alſo his Majeſty 
that now is, and the Duke of Buckingham, being then both 
upon the place, did confidently believe, and that upon o- 
ther grounds than miſ-informations, ſuggeſtions, and per- 
ſwaſions of the ſaid Earl, that the Marriage was really in- 


tended : And to that effect, both his late Majeſty of bleſſed Germany and Flanders, 


memory, and his moſt excellent Majeſty that now is, af- 

ter his return into England, wrote unto him, the ſaid Earl, 
ſeveral Letters, aſſuring him, that their intents and plea- 
ſures, were to have the ſaid match proceeded in, and there- 
upon the proxies of his Majeſty, then Prince, were again 
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inrolled and ſent unto the faid Earl, So that the (aid 
Earl having ſo many and ſo great cauſes to be allured, that 
the match was really intended on both fides, he conceiveth 
it will be hard for Mr. Attorney to make good that part 
of his charge, wherein he affirmeth, that the Earl ſhould 
know the cuntrary, or the aſſurance to be upon falle 
grounds, as in the ſaid Article is alledged. 

II. To the ſecond article, he directly denieth all the 
ſuppoſed offences wherewith he ſtands charged by the (ai. 
article, And for a clear declaration and manifeſtation ot 
the truth and manner of his proceedings, he ſaith, 

Firſt, As to the continuing the treaties upon generali— 
ties, that the temporal Articles were by agreements on 
both ſides not to be treated or ſettled until ſuch time as 
the articles of Religion were fully agreed on; for that it 
was held moſt proper and honourable for both ſides, firſt; 
to fee if the difficulty of Religion might be removed, be- 
fore they paſſed to any further engagements, And the fai-l 
articles of Religion, by reafon of the Pope's new demands 
ſent into England by Mr. Gage, were not figned nor con- 
deſcended to by his late Majeſty, nor his Majeſty that 
now is, then Prince, till Tanuary 5, 1612, and were then 
ſent away in poſt out of England to the ſaid Earl by 
Mr. Simon Digby, who arrived with them at Madrid in 
Spain, about the 25th of the ſame month. But the Earl's 


care was ſuch, to have no time ſpent in the ſettling of 


the temporal Articles, that before he would condeſcend ſo 
much as de bene eſſe unto the articles of Religion, that they 


ſhould be ſent back to Rome, he procured the King of 


Spain to promiſe, that within the time limited for pro- 


curing the Deſponſories, which was by March or April 


following at the furtheſt, all temporal Articles ſhould be 
ſettled and agreed, to the end that the Infanta might be 
delivered at the ſpring, as by the King of Spain his anſwer 
in writing was declared to be the King's intention; and 
accordingiy Sir Halter Asten and the ſaid Earl did not deat 
in general, but did moſt induſtriouſly labour to ſettle all in 
particular, viz. That the portion ſhould be two millions, 
it appearing, that it was fo agreed by the late King of 
Spain (1); that the diſpenſation coming, the Deſponſories 
ſhould be within forty days after ; and that Don Duarte 
de Portugal thould be the man that ſhould attend the In- 


fanta in the journey. And all other particulars neceſſary 


for the concluſion of the ſaid treaties, were, by Sir Walter 
Aſton ard the ſaid Earl, and the Spanih commiſſioners, 
drawn up into heads, in writing, and after many debates, 
they were conſulted with that King; and 2 Marty 1623 


ſtils vet. the Conde Gondemar, and the Secretary Don 


Andreas de Prada, were appointed to come home to the 


houſe of the ſaid Earl, to ſignify unto Sir Walter Afton and 
himſelf, as they did, that the King of Spain had declared 


his reſolution in all the particulars, and given them order 
to come to a ſpeedy concluſion with them in all things : 
And that King's anſwer to that concluſion, the Earl ſaw, 
and read, all written with the King of Spain's own hand. 


On the ſeventh day of the ſaid month of March 1623, 


the King's Majeſty, then Prince, and the Duke of Buck- 
 ingham, arrived at Madrid; and the Spaniards took new 
laws, and the negotiation was put into a new form. 80 
that whereas it is objected againſt the Earl, that he enter- 
tained and continued the treaties ſo long upon generalities, 
he conceives it is not meant upon the ſpiritual Articles ; 


for they were ſuch as were ſent from Rome into Eng- 
land, from thence they came to the Earl: And for the 
temporal Articles, they were not to be ſettled and treated 


till the articles of Religion were concluded. He conceiveth 
it cannot be alledged with any colour, that his Majeſty 


was entertained with generalities, ſince the time that tho 


ſaid articles of Religion were brought unto the ſaid Earl 
by Mr. Simon Digby, being about the 25th of Fanuary, 
there were but ſix weeks until March y following, when 
his Majeſty, then Prince, arrived in Madrid ; and in the 
interim, all the above-mentioned particulars were ſettled : 
And the time that hath been ſpent in this treaty, hath 
not been through his, the faid Earl's, deſault, in con- 
tinuing upon generalities, without preſſing to particulars, 
but hath been caufed, as well by difficulties which the buſi- 
neſs brought with it, as alſo with exterior accidents, vi. 
The wars of Bohemia, the death of two Popes, and the late 
King of Spain, without the leaſt fault of the ſaid Earl, as 
is acknowledged by the late King of bleſſed memory, in 
the ſaid Earl his inſtructions, on the 14th of March 1621, 

Neither could any delay therein be attributed to him 
the ſaid Earl; for he was employed in thoſe times into 
and Sir Malter Atm and Sir 
Francis Cottington, for the ſpace of three or four years, 
were reſident in Spain ; from whence the hopes they gave 
were upon all the diſcreet grounds that miniſters can ex- 
pect from a State: But the Earl re- aſſumed his buſineſs fix 


months before his Majeſty's coming into Spain; and he 
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was ſo deſirous to ſee his Majeſty, then Prince, beſtowed, 
that he preſſed nothing ſo much, both to the King and 
Prince, as that the Prince might loſe no more time, and 
rather to break the match with Spain, than ſuffer any fur- 
ther delays ; as will appear by his diſpatches from his firſt 
arrival at the Court of Spain, until his Majeſty, then 
Prince, his coming. For in his letters of June 20, 1622, 
being the firſt he wrote after his firſt audience, he was ſo 
deſirous that no time might be loſt, that in them he craved 
ſcave of his Majeſty, that in caſe he ſhould find any delays 
in Spain, he might without expecting any order, take his 
icave, and come home. 

Upon the return of Sir Francis Cottington, in September 
following, he wrote both to the King, and his Majeſty 
then Prince. To the King, as followeth : | 

1 jhall preſume to add to that which Mr, Cottington 
fall deliver unto your Majeſty by word of mouth, of the pre- 
ſent gate of the match, what I conceive to be the right way 
to bring it to a ſpeedy iſſue : That your Majeſty will be 
pleaſed poſitively to declare, what you will do in point of Re- 
tigion, and that you will appoint me a certain limited time, 
by which this King ſhiuld procure the diſpenſation, or con- 
elude the match without it; and in caſe there ſhall be any far- 
ther delay therein, that I may then declare your Majeſty to be 
free and diſengaged, to beſtow the Prince in ſuch ſort as you 
ſhall judge moſt conventent, 

And to the Prince, at the ſame time wrote in theſe ſub- 
fequent words, 912. | Ys 

That which will be neceſſary for his Majefty preſently to 
an on his Majeſty's part, is, to declare himſelf, how far he 
will be pleaſed to yield in point of Religion, as Mr. Cot- 
tington will approve unto your Highneſs : And that be ſet 
a prefixed time to break or conclude the match, either with 


the diſpenſation, or without the ſame. And for the reſt, it 
may be left to my negotiation, But your Highneſs may be 
pleaſed to haſten his Majeſty's reſolution with all poſſible 


/peed. | 
ff And the faid Eart faith, that having received from his 
ſaid late Majeſty his reſolution in point of Religion, and a 
limited time according to his deſire, he was ſo preciſe and 
pun ual therein, that although the making or breaking 
of the marriage depended upon it, he would not give one 
month's reſpite longer time for the procuring of the dif- 
penfation, untill he had firſt acquainted his late Majeſty 
therein, and received his directions under his own hand ; 
as will appear by his Majeſty's letters of Ofober 25, 1622, 


as foliowerh : 


Right trufly and twwell-beloved Couſin and Counſellor, we 


_ greet you heartily well, IVhereas by your laſt Letter written 


#5 gur Secretary, dated September 29, you are deſirous 10 
have our pleaſure ſignified unto you under our own hand : 


whether woe will be content or not to grant a month's time 


longer, for the coming of the diſpenſation from Rome, than 


we have already limited unto you, in caſe they fhall there 


conclude all things elfe for our contentment, with a reſolution 
to ſend the Infanta hither the next ſpring : we do hereby de- 
clare unto you, that in that caſe you ſhall not break with 
them for à mont»'s longer delay. Me alſo wiſh you not to 


trouble yourſelf with the raſh cenſure of other men, in caſe your 
buſineſs ſhould not ſucceed; reſting in that full aſſurance of 
our juſtice and wiſdom, that we will never judge a good and 


faithful ſervant by the effett of things ſo contingent and va- 
riable, Aud with this aſſurance we bid you heartily fare- 
well, | e 
And he further ſaith, That when he had agreed to the 
articles of Religion, and that a certain time was ſet for 
the coming of the diſpenſation, and a concluſion of the 
match, although he would bind himſelf to nothing, with- 
out his Majeſty's approbation, yet for that no time might 
be loſt, he agreed to the propoſitions, de bene eſſe, ſent by 
Mr. Porter, December 10, 1622, to the end the articles 
might be immediately ſent to Rome, without loſing ſo 
much time as to hear firſt from England : And humbly mo- 
ved, that in caſe his Majeſty thould like of the ſaid arti- 
cles, he would tend his approbation directly to Rome for the 
gaining of time; which his Majeſty was pleaſed to do. 
And at the ſame time he wrote both to his ſaid late Majeſ- 


: ty, and his Majeſty then Prince, as followeth, viz, to his 


Majeſty, 

This is the true fate of the buſineſs as it now flandeth. 
1F your Maje/?y approve of what is done, I hope it will be a 
happy and a ſhort concluſun: I your Majeſly think it not 
fit to allow and condeſcend to the ſaid Articles, I have done 
the witerms/t of my endeavours, and ſhall humbly perfwade 
your 1Majejty not to loſe a day longer in the Treaty; ſo much 
77 wporteth your Majeſty and your Kingdoms that the Prince 
Were b»/t owed, | | 

And to the Prince, in letters of the like date, in this fort. 

Have preſumed to write to his Majeſty, that which 1 
(ink my duty to ſay to your Highneſs, That in caſe you ſpall 
not approve of what is now conditionally agreed, you permit 
nit a day more to be loft in this Treaty : For it is of ſo great 

, | 
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*. e that your Highneſs were beloved, that it impart: 
eth almoſt as much that you were ſpeedily, as fitly matche1 
But I hope his Majeſty, and your Highneſs, will in ſuch fort 
approve of this 75 agreement, as you will ſpeedily bring thit 
long Treaty to a happy concluſion. I am out of hope of bring - 
ing things to any better Terms; therefore I deal clearly with 
your Highneſs, and do not only moſt humbly perſuade but gy 
my knees beg it of you, that you either reſolve to conclud- 
this match as you may, or ſpeedily to break it, and beſtow 
yourſelf elſewhere ; for no leſs than the happineſs of your King- 
dom, and the ſecurity of the King your Father, and yourſelf, 
depend upon it. 

All which things being conſidered, the Earl moſt hum. 
bly ſubmitteth himſelf to the judgment of that moſt high 
and honorable Court, whether the delays which acciden:« 
have brought forth in this buſineſs, can be attributed to his 
fault; ſince on the one fide it will evidently appear to your 
Lordſhips, that he never moved his Majeſty and the Prince 
to admit of delays, but rather to think of ſome other 
courſe ; and it will on the other fide appear by all the dit. 
patches, that he preſſed things with the Miniſters of Spa 
to as ſpeedy a conclufion, as the uttermoit terms of fair 
negotiation and good manners would bear. And whereas 
it is pretended, that the Spanzards ſhould take occaſion, by 
entertaining the ſaid Treaties, to abuſe his ſaid late Ma- 
jeſty (which he knoweth not) yet, he faith, he uſed all the 
vigilancy and induſtry that a careful Miniſter could do, 
and had from the Spaniards, all the aſſurances by oat%s, 


words, and writings, which could be expected from 


Chriſtians; the which, without adding or diminiſhing, 
he faithfully preſented unto his ſaid late Majeſty ; and his 
ſaid late Majeſty was pleaſed in thoſe times, to conceive 
upon thoſe aſſurances, that they dealt really with him: 
And he conceiveth that his Majeſty that now is, then 
Prince, and the Duke of Buckingham, were pleaſed to 
Write as much to the late King's Majefty, at their fri: 
coming into Spain, and that all which the Ear] had writ- 
ten touching that employment, was there avowed by the 
Conde Olivares and Conde Gondomar, to the ſaid Prince and 
.Duke, at their arrival at Madrid ; and he hopeth, that if 
that diſpatch may be peruſed, it will as well appear and 
be adjudged, that he ſerved his Majeſty with ſome mea- 
ſure of vigi ancy, as well as fulneſs of fidelity, _ | 


III. To the third article the ſaid Earl faith, That he did 


not either by words or by letters to his late Majeſty or his 
Miniſters, extol, or magnify the greatneſs and power of 
the King of Spain, nor repreſented to his late Majeſty the 
ſuppoſed danger that might enſue unto him if a war ſhould 


happen between him and the King of Spain, nor affirmed, 


nor inſinuated the ſame, as in the ſaid article is mention- 
ed ; but if he did at any time ſpeak or write of the power 
and greatneſs of the King of Spain, or repreſent any dan- 
ger to his ſaid late Majeſty that might enſue by enter- 
ing into hoſtility with the ſaid King of Spain, it was as a 
faithful Counſellor and ſervant to his Majeſty, by way of 


his advice and opinion, which he ever delivered ſincerely, 


faithfully and truly, according to the preſent occaſion, and 
in no wiſe with ſuch an intent as in the faid articles is 
mentioned, nor to any other evil intent or purpoſe what- 
ſoever, | | | | 

But he hath been ſo far from diſſuading his late Ma- 
jeſty to take arms, that he hath upon all juſt occaſions 


adviſed, that all fitting preparations for war might be made, 
as beginning with the year 1621, from which time he 


is only charged, will appear by his Speech in Parliament 
preſently after his return out of Germany ; and that he ho- 
ped his Majeſty would no longer rely upon fingle treaties, 
but make all fitting preparations for war; and that the 
Parliament would enable his Majeſty thereunto; and by 


the care he took before his going again upon his ambaſſage 


into Spain, that the eſtabliſhment of an army under his 
Majeſty's own ſtandard of horſe and foot, and under his 


own pay, might be ſettled and provided for; as likewiſe 


his advice to the Lords of the Council, that his Majeſty 
might have a curb upon the King of Spain upon all occa- 
ſions, by continuing of Sir Robert Manſel's fleet on the coaſls 
of Spain, as will appear by his letter written from Vienna, 
26 July 1621, mentioned in the anſwer to the firtt article. 
By all which it appeareth, that he laboured and endeavour- 


ed as much as in him lay, that his Majeſty might be well 


prepared for any occaſions of war that ſhould happen. Ard 
he no way remembred to have diſcouraged, or to have ſpo- 
ken or written any thing, that might have been under- 
ſtood to have tended to the diſcouraging of his faid Jat 

Majeſty for the taking of arms, and entering into hoſtility 
with Spain, or for reſiſting of him and his forces, from 
attempting the invaſions of his late Majeſty's Dominions, or 
the Dominions of his late Majeſty's conſederates, friends 
or allies, as by the ſaid articles is charged againit him; 
neither remembreth that he had any cauſe ſo to do, But 
if he have in any kind ſpoken or written of Shain, or the 
power thereof, it may have been to his late Majeſty, wp 
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his Majeſty that now is, by way of diſcourſe, ſpeaking of 
the ſolidneſs of the Spaniſb proceeding, of their ſerious and 
deliberate debating of buſineſſes before they reſolve on them, 
of the conſtant purſuing of them when they are once re- 
ſolved, wiſhed that England and other Nations would 


therein imitate them: For he ſuppoſeth the right way to 


impeach their greatneſs was to grow as wiſe as they, and 
to beat them at their own weapons. But otherwiſe he is 
confident never to have been heard to ſpeak or write any 
thing, that might have any terror or diſcouragement to his 
late Majeſty or his chief Miniſters, knowing that England 
well ordered, need to take little terror at the power of Spain, 
having almoſt in all attempts and enterprizes won honour 
upon them. And as for the preventing of dangers that might 
enſue upon a war, though he knew not what is aimed at 
in that particular: Yet he is molt confident, out of the 
integrity of his own conſcience, that he neither ſaid, nor 
adviſed any thing but what befitted a faithful Counſellor 
and Ambaſſador, which was truly to deliver his opinion as 
he underſtood it upon the preſent. occaſion : And as for at- 


firming that his Majeſty's quiet ſhould be diſturbed, and he 


not be permitted to hawk or to hunt, he remembreth not 
what diſcourſe he may have had, or written to any perſon, 
how fit it might be upon the being broiled in a great war, 
ſeriouſly to intend it, and make it our whole work, But 
as he is confident will it appear, that what diſcourſe ſo- 
ever it might have been, it wanted not true zeal and af- 
tection which he hath ever born to the King's ſervice, and 
he hopeth it will not be found to want due reſpect and reve- 
reace on his part, which he ought to ſhew to ſo gracious 
a maſter. Neither can it be conceived, that the conſidera- 


tions of hunting and fowling, ſhould be conſiderations. 
worthy ſo great and prudent a King, to with-hold from 


» war for the good of Chriſtendom, and his Kingdom, if 
he ſhould have been juſtly provoked thereunto. 

IV. To the fourth Article the ſaid Earl faith, That he did 
not any thing contrary to his duty or allegiance, or con- 
trary to the faith and duty of an Ambaſſador, as by this 
article is alledged ; but did intend the fervice and honour of 
his late Majeſty ; and no corrupt and ſiniſter ends of his 
own advancement, as by this article is ſo alledged. And 
as for the conference, which is pretended he ſhould hold con- 


cerning the Treaty, that being told there was little proba- 
bility that the ſaid treaties would or could have good ſuc- 
ceſs, he ſhovld acknowledge. as much; and yet ſaid, he 


cared not what the ſucceſs thereof might be, but that he 


would take care to have his inſtructions perfect, and to pur- 


ſue them punRually, and would make his fortune thereby, 
or words to that effect; he doth not ever remember to have 
held ſuch diſcourſe, Though it be true, the time hath 
been many years fince, when he thought the match very 
unlike to be effected, in regard unequal anſwers were given 
in Prince Henry's days, and of the unlikelihood of accom- 
modating the differences of Religion ; and faith further, 
That the reviving of the Treaty of the ſaid match for his 
Majeſty that now is, was not by his means, for he ever 
declared his opinion clearly, both to his late Majeſty, and 
to his Majeſty that now is, That in the firſt place, he 
wiſhed and adviſed a Proteſtant match, but in the duty of 
a ſervant, underſtanding, that both their Majeſties defired 
the match really with Spain, he did really and faithfully 


| intend the ſervice and honour of their Majeſties, and effec- 


tually endeavoured to procure their ends. And it is very 
likely he might ſays he would get his inſtructions perfect, 


and purſue them punctually, as he conceiveth was lawful 


and fit for him ; but the latter part of this conference, that 
he ſhould ſay he would make his fortune by it, or any 


other words to that effect, he was in Anno 1621, and ever 


fince, of that rank and quality, both in regard of his-em- 
ploy ments, fortunes, and his Majeſty's favour, that he aſ- 
ſureth himſelf he did not, and dares anſwer ſo far for his 
diſcretion, that it was impoſſible for him to hold ſo mean 
and unworthy diſcourſe. „ 

V. To the fiſth article he ſaith, That what is therein 
alledged, is ſo ſar from being ſo, that contrarily upon all 
occaſions to the uttermoſt of his power, he did labour to 
prevent all the inconveniencies in point of Religion, that 
might come by matching with a Princeſs of a different Re- 
ligion, as well appeareth by the Paper of his opinion, that 
his Majeſty ſhould marry with a Lady of his own Religion, 
hereafter mentioned in his anſwer to the ſeventh article. 
And for further proof thereof, he faith, That in the whole 
treaty with Spain, he ſtood more ſtrict in points of Reli- 
gion, than by his inſtructions he needed to have done, as 
will appear by the teſtimony of Sir Walter A/ton, and his 
diſpatches of the twelfth of December 1622, and other diſ- 
patch's, which he deſireth may be read. And as for con- 
cealing or perſuading to ſet at liberty the Prieſts or Jeſuits, 
le utterly denieth to have done any ſuch thing, as before 


he hath anſwered. Although it be true, that the ambaſ- 


ſage in Spain be far different from the employment of other 
Places, Where there is a body of our reformed Religion, and 


RLES l. 

where his Majeſty hath kindred and allies ; whereby his 
Majeſty's Minifters may be informed of the neceſlary be- 
currences of State, without the helps of Prieſts or Jeſuits, 
But in Spain there being none but Roman Catholicks, nor 
any manner of correſpondency or intelligence but by them, 
the Ambaſſadors muſt make uſe of all forts of people, cipe- 
cially of Jeſuits and Prieſts, and to that end Ambaſladors ſent 
thither have a large and particular Warrant under the 
King's hand, to treat and make uſe of Prieſts and Jeſuits, 
and all other ſorts of men, unleſs it be ſuch as are proclaim- 
ed rebels. And divers times the Miniſters employed in 
Spain, to gratify ſome whom there they employed for the 
King's ſervice, have, as he believeth, at their particular 
ſuit, moved his Majeſty to extend grace and favour to ſome 
particular friend and kinſman of his, being a Roman Cu- 
tholick, and impriſoned in England ; and that he remem- 
breth to have hapned to others, but doth not remember 
himſelf to have written to his late Majeſty in that kind : 
And as concerning his advice and counſel, to ſet at liberty 
Jeſuits and Prieſts, and the granting to the Papiſts a tolc- 
ration, or the ſilencing of the Laws againſt them, he ſaid, 
That his late Majeſty was engaged by the treaty of A. 
drid 1617, in divers matters concerning Religion; likewile 
by promiſe to Conde Gondomar, and his letters to the King 
of Spain, April 1620, wherein he is pleaſed to promiſe 
ſome particulars in favour of Reman Catholicks, as by the 
ſaid letters will appear: And underſtanding the ſaid Ear! 
had ſufficient warrant under the King's own hand, to al- 
jure. the King of Spain, whatſoever was agreed in the ſaid 
article, or in the ſaid letters, his Majeſty would fincerely 
perform ; yet the ſaid Earl was ſo cautious in that point, that 
when, for the conclukion of the match, the other articles 
of Religion being allowed, it was preſled by the $94: 
Miniſters, that a clauſe of convenience might be inſerted, 
with proteſtation, That the ſorm and way thereof ſhould 
be wholly left to his Majeſty's wiſdom and clemency, and 
that his Majeſty's Roman Catholick ſubjects ſhould acimnow- 
ledge this grace to have come from the King's Majeſty's 
mercy and goodneſs : Yet the ſaid Earl would not condeſ- 
cend hereunto, de bene eſſe, as by his letters to Maſter Se— 
cretary Calvert, 8 October 1622, will appear, hereby to 
give his Majeſty time to Fave recourſe unto his ſecond con- 
ſultation, and to take it into conſideration before he would 
engage or bind himſelf in this point: But his late Majeſty, 


and his Majeſty that now is, were pleaſed to condeſcend 


hereunto, by ſigning the ſaid articles with their ovn hands, 
and likewiſe by writing their private letters of the Sth of 
January 1622, to that effect to the King of Spain, as by 


the ſaid letters will appear. Neither did the ſaid Earl, by 


letters or otherwiſe, ever counſel or perſuade his late Ma- 
jeſty, to grant or allow unto the Papiſts or profeſſors of the 
Romiſh Religion a free toleration, and filencing of the 
Laws made and ſtanding in force againſt them, but ever 
proteſted againſt any ſuch toleration ; and when any ſuch 
proviſion hath been offered to be made in Spain, he ever 
refuſed ſo much, as to give ear to it, or to ſuffer it to be 
propounded ; although it be true, that he hath ſince ſeen a 


paper touching pardons, ſuſpenſions, and diſpenſations for 
the Roman Catholicks, bearing date the 7th of Jug? 16213, 
ſigned by the Lord Conway and others, which in effect is. 


little leſs than a Toleration ; which paper is that which fol- 
loweth, | 


Salisbury, 7 Augu/? 1623, 


The Declaration touching the Pardons, Suſpenſions, and 
Diſpenſations of the Raman Catholicks, 


This Declaration having been inſerted, in the Reign of Ring 


James I, under the year 1623, there is, 1 think, no «c- 

caſion of repeating it here. 

But this declaration, the ſaid Earl ſaith and afirmeth, 
was the effect of the Duke of Buckingham's negotiation, 


and treated and concluded by the Lord Conway, with the 


Spaniſh Ambaſſador here, whilſt the Prince was in Spa ; 
neither was his privity or advice in it : For if he had known 
it, he ſhould have proteſted againſt it. All which, toge- 
ther with the difference betwixt the conditions of Religion 
agreed at the treaty of Madrid, 12 Decemb. 1622, by 
the ſaid Earl, and the ſaid Sir Valter Aten, being by their 
Lordſhips conſidered, the ſaid Earl dowbteth not but that 
it will manifeſtly appear, whoſe endeavour it was to advance 
the Romiſb Religion, and the profeſſors thereof ; and judges 
the ſaid Earl moſt unfortunate to be charged with an arti- 
cle of this kind. 


VI. To the ſixth article the Earl faith; That the aſſu- 


rances which he gave his late Majeſty, and his Majeſty that 
now is, concerning the treaties, were ſuch, That it had 
been diſhoneſty and breach of his duty and truſt for . him 
to have held them back, being the ſame that were given 
him by the Emperor, and the King of Spain, and their 
Miniſters, upon as great aſſurances as can paſs between 
Miniſters of Princes in the like caſe, And for the delays 
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The HISTORY 


of Spain, they cou d never be ſo ill, and with ſo little 
colour complained of, as at the time of his Majeſty's 
coming thither ; for that a certain time was before then 
prefixed for the coming of the diſpenſation, viz. in April 
1623, at the furtheſt, which was next month after the 
Prince's arrival at Madrid ; the deſponſories were to be 
within four days following, and the Infanta begin her jour- 
ney into England twenty days after : So as three months 
patience longer would have ſhewed the iſſue of the buſineſs 
without putting of the perſon of the Prince, being heir- 
apparent to the Crown, in ſo eminent a hazard for the try- 
ing of an experiment. And it is an argument of great ſuſ- 
picion, becauſe the Spaniards were ſuſpected to have dealt 
falſely, and fo the leſs to be truſted with the perſon of the 
Prince, to be put into their hands to try concluſions : But 
the truth is, though that were made the pretended ground, 
and the occaſion of the journey, it was neither the aſſuran- 
ces of the ſaid Earl, nor the jealouſies of Spain, but other 
motives that were the original cauſe of his Majefty's ſaid 
journey, as ſhall be ſufficiently made apparent in due time. 
And the ſaid Earl having got an inkling of it by ſomething 
that was let fall from the Conde Gondomar to that pur- 
poſe, inſtantly diſpatched away by Mr. Griſhh to his late 
Majeſty, to have his journey prevented ; who upon the con- 
fines of France, met with his Majeſty and the Duke of Buck- 
ingham on his journey towards Spain, and told them as 
much. So that although he confeſſeth what is laid in the 
charge to be true, viz, That by the ſaid journey the per- 


ſon of the Prince, the peace and ſafety of the Kingdom 
did undergo further danger, (at the remembrance thereof 


the hearts of all good ſubjects do tremble ) yet the blame 
is due to the authors and adviſers of the ſame journey, and 
not to the ſaid Earl ; and although it pleaſed God, to the 
exceeding great joy and ceryfort of the ſaid Earl, and of 
all good men, to ſend his gracious Majeſty home with 
ſaſety, yet rever was the perſon of any Prince, upon ſuch 
grounds, expoſed to ſo great an hazard ; and in ſuch caſes, 
not the ſucceſs, but the counſellors are conſiderable. 

VII. To the ſeventh Article the ſaid Earl ſaith, that he 
did not move or perſwade his Majefty, then Prince, to 
change his Religion, neither in the manner in the ſaid Ar- 
ticle mentioned, nor in any other manner whatſoever : 
Neither doth he conceive, that the charge in itſelf as it is 
Jaid, will in any reaſonable conſtruction bear any ſuch in- 


\ ference as is made therein; ſo as he conceiveth, he needeth 


not make any further or other anſwer thereunto. Yet 
that it may appear, that the manner he uſed to the ſame 


Prince was not traiterouſly, falſely, or cunningly, nor with- 


out ground, or to any ſuch intent, as in the ſaid Article 
is ſuppoſed. And to manifeſt unto this moſt high and ho- 


nourable Court, how far he was from all ſuch intention, 


he ſaith, that he doth acknowledge, that within few days 
after his Majeſty's coming into Spain, whilſt he had the 
great honour to have his Majeſty lodged at his Houſe, and 
to have ſo Royal a gueſt, finding by the Spaniſh Miniſters, 
that there was a general opinion, that his Majeſty's com- 
ing thither was with an intention to become a Roman Ca- 
tholick ; and the Conde Gondomar having that very morn- 


ing prefſed the Earl not to hinder ſo pious a work (as he 


termed it) of his Majeſty's converſion, and ſeeming to be 
atiured of the Duke of Buckingham's aſſiſtance therein, his 
Majeſty being all alone in a withdrawing room in the ſaid 
Earl's Houſe, the ſaid Earl kneeled unto him, and told 
him, that he had a buſineſs to impart unto him, which 
highly imported his Majeſty to know, ſo that he might be 
atlured his boldne's therein might be pardoned ; which his 
Majeſty graciouſly promiſed. And thereupon the ſaid Earl 
told his Majeſty, that the general opinion of the Court 
was, that his Majeſty's coming into Spain was with an in- 
tention to be a Roman Catholick, and there to declare it. 
And he confeſſeth, that at the ſame time, in regard of 
thoſe things he had heard, he humbly beſought his Majeſty 
to deal freely with him as a ſervant, of whoſe fidelity he 
might be confident, or words to that effect: But he was 


ſo far from perſwading his Majeſty to be a Roman Catho- 


lick, that without reſpecting his Majeſty's anſwer, he de- 
clared himſelf to be a Proteſtant, and ſo ſhould always 
continue ; yet he ſaid, he ſhould always ſerve his Majeſty, 
and labour to advance his, and the King his Father's, affairs 
with as much fidelity and honeſty, as any Catholick what- 


ſocver: And his Majeſty was pleaſed then to make unto 


the ſaid Earl a full and clear declaration of his Religion, and 
of his conſtant reſolution therein ; and ſeemed to be much 
diſpleaſed, that any ſhould have ſo unworthy an opinion of 
him, as to think he would for a wife, or any other earthly 
reſpe& whatſoever, ſo much as waver in his Religion. 
Whereupon the faid Earl beſought his 9 to pardon 
his boldneſs, and then intreated him not to ſuffer his buſi- 
neſs to be overthrown, by permitting that conceit of his 
converſion any longer to remain in the Spanzards, nor to 
any thing that might give them hope therein, alledging, 


that it was impoſſible the marriage could be without a Diſ- 
* 6 » 
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penſation ; and ſo long as the Spaniards, who were to pro- 
cure the Diſpenſation, ſhould have hope of his Majeſty's 
converſion, they would never content themſelves with a 
part; to which they were tied by the Articles agreed upon 
with the faid Earl and Sir Walter Afton. At which time 
his Majeſty was pleaſed to approve of his opinion, and ſaid 

he would expect the Diſpenſation, and did thereupon after 
wards ſend Mr. Andrews to Rome to haſten it ; and the 
next day the ſaid Earl dealt very roundly with the Cond: 
Olivares, and Gondomar, telling them it was a diſcourteous 
manner of proceeding, to preſs his Majeſty to further con- 
ditions than were formerly agreed upon in point of Religion 

and to make his conditions the worſe for the great oblj a 
tion he had put upon them, by putting himſelf into their 
hands ; whereat they took ſuch great offence, that they e- 
ſtranged themſelves from him for a long time after, And 
that the ſaid Earl did thus proceed with the ſaid Conde, 
and that it was not a new-framed anſwer to ſatisfy preſent 
objections ; but that which really and indeed paſſed, wilt 
really appear by his diſpatches unto his late Majeſty of 
bleſſed memory ; and before his Majeſty that now is, 
came out of Spain, they were there ſhewed unto his Ma- 
jeſty, bearing date the 9th of September 1623. $0 that 
although it be true, that he the ſaid Earl did not diſſuade 
his Majeſty, for that there was no cauſe for it ; yet with- 
out expecting his Majeſty's anſwer, be firſt made a clear 
and true profeſſion of his own Religion ; and when his 
Majeſty had declared to him his zeal and conftancy, he 
humbly beſought him, that the Spaniards might not for 
any reſpect be longer held in hopes of that point. And 
becauſe point of Religion is that which all men of honour 
and honeſty would chiefly deſire to clear, eſpecially having 
an imputation of that nature laid upon them, as the ſaid 


Earl hath in the faid article; he humbly beſeecheth your 


Lordſhips, that he may not ſeem to digreſs from his charge; 


intending your Lordſhips ſatisfaction in that particular, not 


by the aforeſaid verbal diſcourſe only, which he profeſſeth 


was in much zeal to Religion and dutiful care to the Prince 


in that kind, but by ſome written teſtimony of his for- 


mer opinion both of the Match and Religion. When 


he was firſt employed into Spain for the treaty of his 
Marriage 1617, his late Majeſty having commanded him 
to give an account thereof unto his Majeſty that now is, 
he at his departure towards Spain, preſumed to give unto 
his Majeſty that now is, his opinion in writing figned with 
his own hand, to be kept as a teſtimony of ſuture action, 
the copy whereof is this as followeth. 


"84 Rg 5. | 
HE opinion which I have ever preſumed humbly ta 
Der unto his Majęſiy concerning your Highneſs's mar- 
riage, hath been, that both in regard of conſcience and ſatiſ- 
action unto his Majeſty's people and allies; likewiſe for the 
ſecurity and quiet of your Majeſty's eſtates, your Highneſs 
might take for wife ſome Proteſtant Princeſs, although ſhe nei- 
ther were daughter to a King, nor had ſo ample a portion as 
might relieve the King's preſent neceſſities and wants ; fir 
then there might be many ways found to help the King's 
wants, either by ſome few years providence, and frugality, 
or by winning the affettions of the People, to the ſupplying of 
his Majeſly by way of Subſidies in Parliament; whereas 
contrariwiſe, if the number and power of the Papiſts ſhall 
be increaſed, as undoubtedly they will be by your Highneſs's 
matching with any Catholick Princeſs, through the conceſſion 
which muſt be of neceſſity for the exerciſe of her Religion 
for herſelf and Family, within your Highneſs's Courts, and 
thereby by degrees theſe two different Religions ſhall grow to 
an equality of power ; it will be great hazard and diſquiet 
to the State, and nit to be redreſſed without great danger, 
and courſes of more violence than is uſual for this State to 
put in practice. But in caſe his Majeſty, out of his wiſdom 
and conſideration beſt known to himſelf, hold it fitteſt that 
your Highneſs match with France, or Spain, or any other 
Catholick, either for that the preſent time affordeth no Pro- 
teſtant Princeſs, who is for years or blood ſuitable for your 
3 or that can in any conſiderable meyers by the por- 


tion, ſupply his Majeſty's preſent wants, I then conceive that 


the match by which this State ſhall ſuffer leaſt inconveniency 
and cumbers, and whereby his Majeſty's nece{jities ſhall by the 
greatneſs of the portion be the moſt relieved, is with Spain, 
if ſuch a match may be made with ſuch conditions of Re- 
ligion, as other Catholick Princes will contract themſelves 

withal. | 
Thus much I thought fit humbly to preſent unto your High- 
neſs, for that I ſee my employment liable to the cenſure of 
many worthy perſens, with whom though I concur in my opi- 
nion, yet I ſeem much to differ from them many ways; for 
that it is more proper to me to be true to my Maſter's ends 
and ſervices, than by the declaring this, to precure their ſa- 
tisfattion : Only to your Highneſs I thought fit to make this 
declaration, and ſball be a ſuitor to you for your favour, as 
yu ſhall ſee me really labour to put this in effett, And of 
| | 5 
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his Majeſty ſhall, either upon motion of Parliament, or any 
other propoſition that can be made unto him, think fit to pro- 
geed with a Proteſtant Match, as I ſhall wiſh as well unto 
it as any man living, ſo I hope in ſuch fort to manoge the 
preſent buſineſs that I have in hand, that it ſhall rather 
much further, than any way creſs or hinder it. But in 
caſe his Majeſty ſhall not be drawn to any propoſition for a 
Proteſtant Match, I then conceived, that your Highneſs both 
doth, and will approve, that I really and fectually labour 
to procure a Match for your Highneſs in Spain, upon ſuch 
conditions, in point of Religion and Portion, as to his Ma- 
7 all ſeem fit. 
oe etch declaration of his opinion, he hath all the 
days of his life, and in all places, lived and allowed him- 
ſelf to be a Proteſtant, never having done any the leaſt 
act that was not ſuitable to that profeſſion: And in all his 
former employments, for the ſpace of fourteen years, of 
more than five hundred perſons of all qualities that attended 
on him, there was never one perverted in his Religion, 
ſaving two 1riſh footmen, who in Ireland had been bred 
Papiſts. And he humbly deſired the teſtimony of Doctor 
Maſon, and Doctor Wren, his Majeſty's Chaplains, who 
were with his Majeſty in Spain; and of Mr. Sampford, 
one of the Prebends of Canterbury, Mr. Bofwell, Parſon 
of St. Lawrence in London, and Mr. Frewen, Divinity- 
Reader in Magdalen College in Oxford, and now one of 
his Majeſty's Chaplains, who were his Majefty's Chaplains 
in Spain; as well for the frequent uſe of the Sacrament, 
as conſtant profeſſion and exerciſes of Religion, and the 
teſtimony of ſuch Catholicks as are known to have been his 
ancient acquaintance and friends, to examine them upon 
oath, whether publickly or privately, in Spain or in Eng- 
land, they had known him in any kind to make ſhew, or 
ſo much as to forbear, upon all occaſions, to declare the 
Religion he profeſſeth. And that the ſaid Mr. Frewen and 
Mr. J/ake may be alſo examined, whether in extremity of 
ſeveral ſickneſſes, whereinto he hath of late years fallen, 
he hath not ever ſettled his conſcience with them towards 
God, and made a confeſſion of his Faith; reſolving, as 
befitting a Proteſtant or good Chriſtian. _ | 
VIII. To the eighth article the Earl faith, That he 
did not at any time, or in any place, endeavour to per- 
ſuade the Prince, touching his Religion, to become a Ro- 
man Catholick, and to be obedient to the uſurped authority 
of Rome; neither did the ſaid Earl, to that end, and pur- 


poſe, or otherwiſe, uſe unto his Majeſty, then Prince, the 


words in the article mentioned. But the ſaid Earl ac- 
knowledgeth, That upon occaſion of a Letter that came 
to his Majeſty, then Prince, putting his Majeſty in mind 
of the great actions of his royal progenitors in the Holy 
War, that the great Kings of theſe times did not only 
employ their forces, but in their perſons went into the 
| Holy Land; the Earl believeth, that by way of diſcourſe 
only, and not otherwiſe, he may have ſaid, That in re- 
gard of the difference in Religion, it was of more difliculty 
to undertake ſuch great actions now, than in former ages; 
and it might well be inſtanced in the preſent treaty of the 
marriage, wherein the Pope's conſent was to be obtained. 
And to this effect, and upon the like grounds, he is con- 
fident there was very many that have, nay, few of near- 
neſs about his late Majeſty, that have not often heard his 
Majefty ſay, That he was the true martyr, that ſuffered 
more for his Religion than all the Princes of Chriſtendom 
beſides ; inſtancing in divers particulars, but eſpecially in 


this, That he could not match his Children with Kings 


of his own rank, without the Pope's leave. 


But the ſaid Earl faith, He never alledged any ſuch thing 


to any other purpoſe, than to ſhew, that only conſcience, 
and love to truth, (in which regard Proteſtants ſuffered 
much) not any temporal reſpects, made men conſtant and 
ꝛealous to the profeſſion of our Religion. By which diſ- 
courſe he ever attributed much to the honour and ſecurity 


of the Proteſtant Religion; but never uſed it as an argu- 


ment to perſuade to the contrary, as in the accuſation is 
inſinuated. | wg 

| Befides, he conceiveth, by way of anſwer thereunto, 
the ſaid queſtion may be asked, which his Majeſty was 
pleaſed to ask of the Earl in the ſeventh article, vz. What 
the ſaid Earl ſaw in his Majefly, that he ſhould think him ſo 
' unworthy, as to change his Religion for a wife, or any earthly 
reſpect whatſoever ® So why ſhould it be thought, that 
being more fit to undertake great actions in the world, 
(being a mere moral and temporal reſpect) ſhould be an 
argument to perſuade in conſcience ſo religious and wiſe a 
Prince, and fo well inſtructed as his Majeſty is, as though 
the ſoul of a Chriſtian Prince was to be wrought upon, 
in point of truth and belief, by temporal and worldly 
reſpects of conveniencies and greatneſs? It were neceſ- 
ſary, for the proving, that the ſaid Earl perſuaded his 
Majeſty touching Religion, to produce ſome arguments 
that he uſed out of Scripture, to ſatisfy him in point of 


conſcience in ſome tenets of the Roman Qhurch, or that 
No. LXI. Ver. II. 
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he produced any conſer.*nce with learned men for his fatis- 
faction in point of Religion: Otherwiſe, the articles uſed in 
this againſt the ſaid Earl, do (as he conceiveth) carry little 
firength to prove the charge of perſuading his Majeſty, 
either in regard of itſelf, ot in regard of his Majeſty's 
piety. 

IX. To the ninth article, the ſaid Farl faith, That 
there was a diſcourſe in Spain of the way of accommoda- 
ting the Prince Pa/atine his affairs; and by way of diſcourſe 
it was moved, That the marriage of his eldeſt Son, with 
a Daughter of the Emperor, and his Son to be bred in the 
Emperor's Court, would be the faireſt way for the paciſy- 
ing of, and accommodating thoſe buſineſſes. And the Earl, 
by way of diſcourſe, and not otherwiſe, did ſay, Thathe 
thought his late Majeſty could not be adverſe, either to the 
ſaid match, or to the breeding of the Prince Palatine his 
Son with the Emperor; ſo as thereby, the whole patri- 
monial eſtate of the Prince Palatine, and the Dignity 
Electoral might be fully reſtored, and that his Son might be 
bred in his own Religion, and have ſuch preceptors, and 
ſuch a family, as his late Majeſty and his Father, meaning 
the Prince Palatine, ſhould zppoint ; and they to have free 
exerciſe of Religion: For fo his late Majeſty hath often 
declared himſelt to the ſaid Earl, and wiſhed him to lay 
hold on any occaſion for the entertaining of any ſuch pro- 
poſition. And otherwiſe than ſo, and upon the terms afore- 
ſaid, and by that way af conference and diſcourſe only, 
he delivered not any opinion to his Majeſty, at his Ma- 
jeſty's being in Spain For the ſaid Earl is very confident 
that his Majeſty was returned out of Spain before any pro- 


. Poſition was made for the ſaid marriage, other than by way 


of diſcourſe, as aforeſaid ; the ſame as the ſaid Earl be- 
lieveth, being firſt moved and debated on by way of propo- 
ſition, between Mr, Secretary Calvert, and the Ambaſſador 
of the King of Spain, October 2. 1623, His late Majeſty, 
upon a relation made unto him by a letter of Mr. Secretary 
Calvert, approved of the ſaid propoſition, and declared the 
ſame to be the only way, as he conceived, to accommodate 
with honour thoſe great buſineſſes: And wrote to that pur- 
poſe to his Son-in-law the Prince Palatine, by his letters 
dated 9 November 1623, a copy of which he, together 
with Mr, Secretary Calvert's relation, and the Lord Con- 
way, by his late Majeſty's commandment, ſent unto the 


ſaid Earl, the tenor of which tranſlated out of French, is 
as followeth, 


We have thought good, that we may provide beſt and maſt 
ſoundly for your affairs, not only to procure, but alſo to aſſure 


Jour peace, were to cut up by the very roots that evil, which 
hath been ſettled in the heart of the E mperor, by the great diſ- 
pleaſure and enmity he hath conceived againſt you. For the 


removing and quite extinguiſhing of which, it ſeemeth to us no 
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better or more powerful means can be uſed, than a good alli- 


ance, which may be propoſed by us, between your eldeſt Son 

and the Daughter of the 2 Emperor, a. the 35 ee 
we have, we ſhall not be refuſed in this matter, if you on 
your part will give your conſent. And for the more ſurety of 
the good ſucceſs thereof, we are determined, before any ſuch 


' Propoſition be made to the Emperor, to intereſt the King of 


Spain with us in the buſmeſs, who, .we truſt, will lend us his 
helping hand, as well for the effefting of it, and bringing it 
to a good concluſion, as in procuring likewiſe, that the condi- 
tion be duly obſerved, Amongſt which conditions, if it happen 
that the Emperor ſhould demand, that your Son, during his 
minority, ſhould be brought up in his Court, we ſhall tell you, 
that we, for our own part, ſee no reaſon why you ſhould ſtick 
at it, upon ſuch conditions as he might be tied unto, to wit, 
That the young Prince ſhould have with him ſuch Governor as 
you ſhall pleaſe to appoint him, although he be na Roman Ca- 
thalick; and that neither he, nor any of his, ſhould be any 
way forced in matter of their conſcience. And our meaning is, 
fo to order our proceeding in this treaty, that before your ſaid 
Son be put into the hands of the Emperor, we will have 4 
clear and certain aſſurance of an honourable, entire, and 
punctual reſtitution of all whatſoever belonging to you As 
alſo we will take care to provide accordingly, as fully and ex- 
actiy for the aſſurances requiſite for the liberty of conſcience, 
for him and his Domeſticks, as they have done here with us, 
touching thoſe that have been granted them for the Infanta. 
And therefore ſeeing there is no inconveniency at all, that may 
cauſe your averſeneſs or backwardneſs in this buſineſs, which 
we far our parts think to be the beft, ſhorteſt, and maſi honor- 
able way that you can take, for the compaſſing of the entire 
reflitution, and making your peace ſure with the Emperor, we 
hope your opinion will concur with us + wg and ſhall intreat 
you, by the firſt, to ſend us your anſwer. : 

by bak at after his Majeſty's coming out of 
Spain, it appeareth to your Lordſhips, that there was no 
propoſition of the marriage betwixt the Son of the Prince 
Palatine, and the Emperor's Daughter, when that letter 
was written ; for therein his Majeſty faith, he was deter- 
mined to intereſt the King of Spain in the buſineſs, before | 
any ſuch 7 ſhould be made to the Emperor, _ 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


both, that we think it fit no longer to ſtick upon it, but leave i: 


it will alſo thereby appear, that his late Majeſty's inclina- 
tion was of the conveniency thereof, which the ſaid Earl 
hopeth will acquit him, if by way of diſcourſe only he de- 
clared what his Majeſty's opinion was, which, with honeſty 
he could not have concealed. And the ſaid Earl ſaith, he 
doth not remember what anſwer Sir Walter Afton made 
upon that diſcourſe which he then delivered, nor what 
replies the ſaid Earl made ; but ſure he is, whatſoever the 
ſaid Earl ſaid, or what anſwer or reply ſoever was made, 
as it was by way of diſcourſe, and not otherwiſe, ſo it was 
according to that which he truly conceived to be the beſt 
and eaſieſt way to accommodate the buſineſs and to be his 
Majeſty's pleaſure, (which the ſaid Sir Walter Aton may 
be ignorant of, as he is confident that he was) and not out 
of any diſaffection to our Religion, or for any ſiniſter re- 
ſpect or regard to the Houſe of Auſtria, as by the ſaid ar- 
ticle is intimated: For he did conceive the breeding of the 
Prince Palatine's Son with the Emperor, having a Gover- 
nor appointed by his late Majeſty and his Father, and he 
and his Nomeſticks to have free uſe of their own Religion, 
to be a matter of impoſſibility, or ſuch dangerous conſe- 
quence in point of Religion, as to imply his converſion, 
as by the article it is intimated; well knowing that in 
the Emperor's Court, all Princes there, tho' his priſoners, 
and others his Counſellors and Servants about his perſon, 
and ſo great command in his armies, being avowed Prote- 
ſtants, have the free uſe of their Religion: And it is not 
to be ſuppoſed, the Son of the Prince Palatine, Grandchild 
to the King of Great-Britain, ſhould be matched, and no 
care taken to capitulate for the uſe of his Religion, being 
ever granted to the meaneſt Prince that is beſtowed. And 
his Majeſty's ſpecial care in this point, is fully ſeen in the 
ſaid letter. | 1 3 
X. To the tenth article he ſaith, That by comparing 
of this article of his too much forwardneſs, with the ſecond 
article, whereby he is charged with continuing the Treaty 
upon generalities, without reducing them to certainties, 
and direct concluſions, your Lordſhips will perceive how 
impoſſible it was for him to avoid an exception. But for 
direct anſwer to the preſent charge, he ſaith he did not 
preſumptuouſly, nor yet to his knowledge, break his in- 
ſtructions nor ſet a day at all for the Deſponſories; but 
was therein merely paſſive, in admitting the day nominat- 
ed by the King of Spain, according to the Capitulation 
before made: Nor did he preſumptuouſly, wilfully, or 


willingly diſobey any commandment or direction of his 


Majeſty that now is, then Prince, which he could under- 
ſtand not to be countermanded, either by preſent or future 
inſtructions otherwiſe explained. „„ 


And for the better manifeſtation of the truth of his pro- 
ceedings in, and concerning the ſame, he ſaith, That on 


the day of the departure of his Majeſty, then Prince, ſfrom 


the E/curial in Spain, his Highneſs delivered unto him, in 
preſence of the Commiſſioners, his proxies powers, with 
publick Declaration, taken in writing by the Secretary, to 
the King of Spain, of the Prince his pleaſure, and how 
the ſaid Earl ſnould uſe them, viz. That he ſhould deliver 
them to the King of Spain, upon the coming of the diſ- 
penſation cleared from Rome, according to that which hath 
been agreed, which was to be within ten days after the 
coming of the diſpenſation. And he farther ſaith, That 
it is true, that the Prince afterwards by his letters ſent by 
one Mr. Clark, commanded him the ſaid Earl not to de- 


liver the ſaid proxies till he ſhould have received ſecurity, 


that the Infanta, after her being betrothed, ſhould not en- 
ter into any religious order, and that before he proceeded, 
he ſhould ſend to his Majeſty, then Prince, ſuch ſecurities 


as ſhould be offered, that he might judge whether it were 


ſufficient or not. | RE an en | 
Whereupon the ſaid Earl, as became a faithful ſervant, 
preſented unto his Majeſty that now is, then Prince, ſuch 
aflurances as were offered unto him, for ſecuring of that 
point, together with ſuch reaſons as he conceived were fit 
to be offered to their conſiderations ; which gave unto his 
late Majeſty, and his Majeſty that now is, then Prince, 
ſuch ſatisfaction, as they were pleaſed to diſpatch a Poſt 
preſently unto him, abſolutely diſcharging him of that 
commandment, as by their ſeveral letters, dated O96. 8. 
1623, will appear as followeth : | > 
We have received your letters by Grifley, and the copy of 
them to our dear Son; and we cannot forbear to let you know 


hatu well we efteem that dutiful, diſcreet, and judicial rela- 


tion, and humble advice to our Son: Whereupon, having ful- 
ly deliberated with our ſelf, and communicated with our dear 
Son, we have reſolved, with the good liking of our Son, to 
reſt upon that ſecurity in point of doubt, for the Infanta's 
taking a religious order, which you in your judgment ſhall 
think meet. | | 

And by that other letter of his Majeſty that now is, 
then Prince, as followeth, v:z. 

Your letter io the King and me, concerning that doubt I 
made after I came from St. Lauence, hath ſo ſatisfied us 
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to your diſcretion to take what ſecurity you ſhall think fitting 

Whereby he was abſolutely freed of that command; and 
being ſo freed thereof, he then remained under the order 
which his Majeſty,” then Prince, had left with him at his 
departure, which was to proceed according to the capitu- 
lations, and his Highneſs's declaration, when he delivered 
the ſaid proxies unto him: And fo he intended to have 
done, till by his Highnels's letters, November 13. 1623, he 
was directly commanded the contrary, which command- 
ment he directly and punctually obeyed. 

And for ſuch his intentions, till he was countermanded 
he conceived he had not only ſufficient warrant, but had 
highly offended if he had done otherwiſe. For firſt, for 
his proceedings to conſummate the match, he had Warrant 
and inſtruction under his late Majeſty's hand, Secondly 
it was the main ſcope of his ambaſſage. "Thirdly, he ws 
enjoined by the King and Prince his commiſſion, under 
the Great-Seal. Fourthly, he had poſitive order under his 
Majeſty's hand, by letters ſince. Fifthly, It was agreed 
by capitulation, that it ſhould be within ſo many days 
after the coming of the diſpenſation. Sixthly, his late 
Majeſty, and his Majeſty that now is, then Prince, ſigni- 
fied by their letters unto him, at the ſame time, when 
they diſcharged him of his commandment touching the In- 
fanta's entering into Religion, that they intended to pro- 
ceed in the marriage, as by his Majeſty's letters, Oclober 
8, 1623, will appear. Seventhly, The Proxies were to 
that end left in his hands, and after again renewed, after 
his Majeſty's return into England. Eighthly, He had 
overthrown the marriage without order: For although Sir 
Walter Aſton and himſelf uſed all poſſible means for the 
gaining of time, and deferring the deſponſories ; yet the 
King of Spain cauſed it to be proteſted, That in caſe he 
the ſaid Earl ſhould inſiſt upon the deferring of the De- 
ſponſories, he would free himſelf from the Treaty by the 

ſaid Earls infringing of the capitulations : And in truth, 
although the King of Spain ſhould have condeſcended to 
have prolonged the Deſponſories, until one of the days of 
Chriſtmaſs, as by the letter was required; yet the Prince's 
proxies had been before that time expired, and he durft 
not, without a preciſe warrant, put ſuch a ſcorn upon ſo 
noble a Lady, whom he then conceived was likely to have 
been the Prince his Wife, as to nominate a day of marri- 
age when the proxies were out of date, and he was him- 
ſelf ſworn to the Treaty. And laſtly, he could not in 
honour and honeſty, but endeavour to perform that publick 
truſt repoſed in him, when the proxies were depoſited in 
his hands, with publick and legal declaration, with an in- 
ſtrument by a Secretary of State to the King of Spain, 
leading and directing the uſe of them, and the ſame being 
then Inſtrumentum /tipulatum, wherein as well the King 
of Spain was intereſted by the acceptation of the ſubſtitu- 

tion, as the Prince by granting of the Proxies, he could 
not in honeſty fail the publick truſt, without clear and 
undoubted warrant ; which as ſoon as he had, he obeyed. 
So as the caſe ſtanding thus, the ſaid Earl is very confident, 
that the ſuppoſed countermands, directions, and reſtrictions, 
when they ſhould be peruſed and confidered of, will ap- 
pear to have been very ſlender and inſufficient warrant 
againſt the aforeſaid orders and reaſons before ſpecified : 
And is alſo as confident, 'T hat what is aſſured out of his, 
the ſaid Earl's diſpatches, will alſo appear to be miſunder- 
ſtood ; and that if he had proceeded to the execution of 
the Deſponſories, before he received direct and expreſs 
commandment to the contrary by the aforeſaid Letters, 
November 13. 1623, which he readily and punctually 
obeyed, he had not, under favour, broken his inſtructions, 
or deſerved any blame for lack of aſſurance of the reſtitu- 


tion of the Palatinate, and temporal articles. 


And firſt, of the Palatinate, his ſaid Majeſty did not 
ſend to the ſaid Earl expreſs directions not to diſpatch the 
deſponſories, until a full concluſion were had of the other 
treaty of the Palatinate, together with that of the mar- 
riage, as by the ſaid article is alledged ; only his late Ma- 
jeſty, by the aforeſaid letters of October 8, required the ſaid 
Earl ſo to endeavour, that his Majeſty might have the joy 
of both dt Chri/tmaſs. Whereas his inſtructions of May 14. 
1621, were expreſs, that he ſhould not make the buſi- 
neſs of the Palatinate a condition of the marriage. And 
his late Majeſty's letters of December 30. 1623. were fully 
to the ſame effect. Yet did the ſaid Earl, according to 
what was intimated by the ſaid letter of October 8, fo 
carefully provide therein, as that before the proxies were 
to be executed, he had an abſolute anſwer in the buſineſs 
of the Palatinate, the ſame ſhould be really reſtored accord- 
ing to his late Majeſty's deſire ; and the Conde Olivares, 
both in his Majeſty's name, and in his own, deſired the 
ſaid Earl and Sir Malter Afton, that they would aſſure his 
Majeſty of the real performance of the ſame, and intreated, 
if need were, they ſhould engage their honour and life for 
it, as by their joint diſpatches of November 23. 1623. will 
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appear; and ſo much the ſaid Sir Walter Afton and the 
ſaid Earl agreed ſhould be delivered to them in writing, 
before they would have delivered their proxies, and ſo the 
ſaid Earl declared it; the which anſwer in writing ſhould 
have been the ſame, which ſince was given them of 
January 8, 1023. And both Sir Walter Afton and the ſaid 
Karl were confident therein, as * by their ſaid letters 
of November 23, wrote to his late ajeſty as followeth ; 


, his Majeſiy might, according to his deſire, ſignified 
to the ſaid Earl, by his letters of October 8, give, as well 
9% his Majeſty's daughter that Chriſtmaſs, the comfortable 
news of the expiring of her great troubles and ſufferings, as to 
his Son the Prince, the congratulation of being married to a 
moſt worthy and excellent Princeſs. 

By which it will evidently appear, he meant not to leave 
the buſineſs of the Palatinate looſe, when he intended to 
proceed to the marriage; but he confeſſed, that he was 
ever of opinion, that the beſt pawn and ailurance his late 
Majeſty could have of the real proceeding of the Palatinate, 
was, that they proceeded really to the effecting of the 
match; and of the ſame opinion was his late Majeity alſo, 
and the Lords Commiſſioners here in England, as appeat- 
eth by his inſtructions, dated March 14, 1621, which 
opinion {till continued in them, as appeareth by his late 
Majeſty's letters of January 7, 1622. And as for the tem- 
poral articles, the ſaid Earl faith, when the deſponſories 
were formerly appointed to have been, as he remembreth, 
on Friday, Auguſt 29, before the departure of his Majeity, 
then Prince, out of Spain, which was only hindered by the 
not coming of the diſpenſation, the Prince appointed him 


and Sir Walter Afton to meet with the Spanyb commil- 


fioners, and they drew up the heads of the temporal ar- 
ticles, wherewith the Prince and the Duke of Buckingham 
were acquainted ; and in caſe the diſpenſation had come, 
and the deſponſories being performed on that day, there 
had been no other proviſion made for them beſore the 
marriage; but preſently, upon the Prince his departure, he, 
the ſaid Earl, cauſed them to be drawn into form, and lent 
them to his late Majeſty, September 27, 1623, deliring to 
underſtand his Majeſty's pleaſure with all ſpeed, eſpecially 
if he diſapproved any thing in them; but never received 
notice of any diſlike thereof, until the aforeſaid letters of 
November 13, 1623, Which put off the deſponſories. So as 
it appeareth, the ſaid Earl was ſo far from breaking his 
inſtructions, or from having any intention to have pro- 
ceeded to the execution of the deſponſories, before his Ma- 
jeſty and the Prince were ſatisfied of this point of the In- 
fanta entring into Religion, or before convenient aſſurance, 
as well for the reſtitution of the Palatinate, as performances 
of the temporal articles, that he deſerveth, as he conceiv- 
eth under favour, no blame, ſo much as in intention; but 
if he had erred in intention only, (as he did not) the ſame 
being never reduced into act, the fault (as he conceiveth) 
was removed by his obedience before the intention was put 
into execution: For ſo it is in caſes towards God. And 
as to the matter of aggravation againſt him, that he ap- 
pointed ſo ſhort a time for the deſponſories, as that with- 
out extraordinary diligence the Prince had been bound, he 
thereto ſaith, as he ſaid before, that he ſet no day at all 
thereunto, nor could defer it after the diſpenſation came 
from Rome, without a direct breach of the match ſo long 
laboured in, and ſo much deſired ; yet he and Sir Maller 
Aſtin having uſed all poſſible induſtry to diſcover how the 
motion of deferring the match would be taken; and find- 
ing an abſolute reſolution in the King of Spain to proceed 
punctually, and to require the proxies according to the 
capitulation, within ten days after the coming of the diſ- 


penſation ; and that time alſo getting advertiſement from | 


Rome, that the diſpenſation was granted, and would pre- 
ſently be there; he, the ſaid Earl, to the end, in ſo 
great a cauſe, he might have a clear and undoubted under- 
ſtanding of his late Majeſty's pleaſure, ſent a diſpatch of 
November 1, with all diligence unto his Majefty, letting his 
Majeſty know, that it could not be poſſible for him to pro- 
tract the marriage above four days, unleſs he ſhould hazard 
the breaking, for which he had no warrant, | 
But that this was now no new reſolution, nor the King 
ſo ſtraitned in time, as by the ſaid article is pretended, will 
appear by the ſaid Earl's diſpatch of September 28, 1623. 
In which, upon ſcruple that was then made of the Infanta's 
entring into Religion, he wrote to the ſame effect, viz. 
That if the diſpenſation ſhould come, he knew no means how 
to detain the Proxies above twenty er twenty four days. So 
that although no difficulty happened until the midſt of No- 
vember 1623. yet it was foreſeen, that it muſt of neceſſity 
happen whenſoever the diſpenſation ſhould come; and then 
was warning of two months given thereof; viz. from 
September 24, until November 29, which was the time 
appointed for the deſponſories. | | 
So as he moſt humbly ſubmits himſelf unto your Lord- 
| ſhips, which of the two ways was the ſafer or dutifuller 


* 
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for him to take; whether upon inferences and conjectures, 
to have overthrown ſo great a buſineſs; or, on the other 
fide, firſt, to have preſented unto his Majeſty the truth 
and ſincerity as he did, the true eſtate of his affairs, with 
his humble opinion therein, with an intimation, that if 
his Majeſty ſhould reſolve to break the match, that for 
the ſaid Earl his honeſt diſcharge of the publick truſt repoſed 
in him, when the proxies were depoſited in his hands, 
and for his ſufficient warrant in ſo great a cauſe, his Ma- 
jeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to give Clear and expreſs 
order, (which he had not) and in the interim, whilſt his 
Majeſty might take into conſideration the great inconve- 
niencies that might enſue, the ſaid inconveniencies might 
be ſuſpended, and the buſineſs kept upon fair terms, that his 
Majeſty might have his way and choice clear and unſoiled 
before him. 

And as to the evil conſequences which are pretended 
would have followed, if the ſaid Earl had proceeded to the 
pee of = match, before he had expreſs order 
and warrant to the contrary; he ſuppoſed his Maieft 
{ſhould ſpeedily have ſeen the is ach he ſo Jock 
fought to have effected; that the Priuce ſhould have had 
a worthy Lady whom he loved; that the portion was 
much greater than ever was given in money in Chriſten- 
dom ; that the King of Spain had engaged himſelf for 
reſtitution ot the Palalinate; for which the ſaid Earl con- 
ceived a Daughter of Spain, and two millions, had been no 
il pa wn; betides many other additions of advantage to the 
Crown of England: Whereas on the contrary hide, he 
foreſaw that the Prince would be kept a year longer un- 
married, a thing that ſo highly concerneth theſe King- 
doms ; he doubteth, that the recovery of the Palatinate 
from the Emperor, and Duke of Bavaria, by force, would 
prove a great difficulty, and that Chriſtendom was like to 
tall into a general combuſtion: So that deliring, that his 
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Majeſty thould have obtained his ends, and have had the 


honour and happincts, not only to have given peace, plen- 


ty, and increate, unto his own Subjects and Crowns, but 
to have propounded the greateſt differences that had been 
theſe many years in Chriſtendom: And by his piety and 
wiſdom, to have prevented the ſhedding of ſo much Chri- 
ſtian blood, as he fcared would enſue, if theſe buſineſſes 
were diſordered. Theſe reaſons, he conſeſſed, and the 
zcal unto his Majeſty's ſervice, made him ſo earneſtly de- 
lire the effecting of this bulineſs, and cannot but think 
himſelf an unfortunate man, (his Majeſty's affairs being fo 
near (cithak to his Majeſty's content, as he conceiveth they 
were, and hoping to have been to his Majeſty, not only a 
faithful ſervant, but a ſucceſsful ſervant) to ſee the whole 
eltate of his affairs turned upſide down, without any the 
lealt fault of his; and yet he, the only Miniſter on the 
Engliſh and Spauiſb ſide, that remained under diſgrace. 


XI. To the eleventh Article the ſaid Earl faith, that the 


Article is grounded upon a petition by him preferred to this 
honourable Houſe, ſuppoſed to be ſcandalous; which your 
Lordſhips (as he conceiveth) according to the cuſtoms and 
privileges of the Houſe of Peers, would have been pleaſed 
tirit to have adjudged fo to have been, either for matter 
appearing in itſelj, or upon hearing the ſaid Earl; for if the 
matter appearing in the petition itſelf be not to be excepted 
unto, it cannot, as he conceiveth, by collateral accidents, 
be taken for a ſcandal, till it be examined and found falſe. 
For a plain and direct anſwer thereunto he faith, that the 


ſaid petition is ſuch, as will not warrant any ſuch infe- 


rence, as by the ſaid Article is inforced. And that he 
hoped to juitiſy the contents of the ſaid petition in ſuch ſort, 
as thall not diſpleaſe his Majeſty, nor deſerve that expreſ- 


ſion which is uſed in the charge; but contrarily what he 


hath ſaid, or ſhall ſay therein in his defence, ſhall in all 


things tend to the honour and ſervice of his Majeſty, by 
reducing into his memory divers circumſtances, and laying 
before him the paſſages of divers particulars, which by un- 
due practices have been either concealed from his Majeſty, 
or miſ- related unto him. | | 

_ ** Having thus offered to this high and honourable Court, 
* ſuch proots and reaſons as he hoped ſhall, in your Lord- 
* ſhips wiſdom and juſtice, clearly acquit him of any capi- 
tal crime, or wiltul offence ; it it ſhall appear, that out 
of errors of judgment, too much ferventneſs of zeal to 

his Majeſty's ſervice, or the ignorance of the Laws of 
„this Realm, (wherewith he hath not been able to be ſo 
< well acquainted as he ought, by reaſon of foreign em- 


cc 
cc 


e ployments by the ſpace of many years) or by any other 


© ways or means he hath fallen into the danger of the 
« Laws for any thing pardoned in the general Pardon, 
« made in the Parliament holden at //e/tmin/ter, Anna 
* Vice/ima Primo Regni Imp. Jacobi Augliæ, &c. of bletted 
memory, he humbly prayeth allowance of the Pardons, 
ce and the benefit thereof, (with this clauſe, that he doth 
&« and will aver, that he is none of the perſons excepted 
& out of the ſame) although he is very confident, he ſhall 


&« got need the help of any Pardon, having received many 
” | : 10 ſignifica- 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


& ſignification, as well from his Majeſty's own mouth, 
& that he had never offended his Majeſty, as lately, by 
« ſeveral letters of the Lord Conway, that he might reſt 
& jn the ſecurity he was in, and fit {till, and ſhould be no 
« farther queſtioned, But he hopes your Lordſhips will 
< not only find him ſo far from blame, but that he hath 
ce ſerved his late Majeſty of bleſſed memory, and his moſt 
&« gracious Son, the King's Majeſty that now is, with that 
4e fidelity, care, and induſtry, that your Lordſhips will 
&« take courſe, as you, in your wiſdoms, ſhall think ht, 
4 not only for upholding the honour and reputation of a 
<« Peer in this Realm, after ſo many employ ments, but 
& likewiſe become humble and earneſt ſuitors to his Ma- 
« jefty on his behalf (which he humbly prayeth) that he 
« may be reſtored to his Majeſty's good favour, which, 
« above all worldly things, he moſt deſireth.“ 


This defence of the Earl of Brifto] ſeemed to me wor- 
thy to be tranſmitted to poſterity, in a Language more ge- 
nerally known than the Z»gl;/h. Truth is viſible through- 
out: the whole is perfectly coherent : nothing appears diſ- 
guiſed, and the Earl's innocence is fo clearly ſeen, as to 
be almoſt beyond doubt. But on the other hand, there 
appears a furious perſecution againſt this Lord, from thoſe 
who mult have been convinced of his innocence. In this 
perſecution is ſeen the extreme weakneſs of James I. who 
contrary to his own knowledge, not only permitted the 
Earl of Briſtol to be oppreſſed, who had ſerved him very 
faithfully, but alſo was induced to tell the Parliament, in 
1624, two things equally diſtant from the truth. The 
firſt, that when the Prince and Duke of Buckingham came 
to Madrid, they found the affair with which the Earl of 
Briſtol was charged, as untouched, as if it had never been 
mentioned hefore. And yet, he had himſelf ſigned the 
Articles of the Treaty, and nothing was wanting but the 
Pope's Diſpenſation to celebrate the marriage, as manifeſtly 
appears in the Earl of Briſtol's anſwer. The ſecond, that 
the affair upon which he conſulted the Parliament, namely, 
whether he ſhould break the Treaties with Spain, was yet, 
Res integra, though theſe Treaties had been entirely broken 
two months before, But Charles I. 's prejudice againſt 
the Earl of Briſtol is ſo ſurprizing, that after having ſeen 
the Earl's defence, one can hardly believe, a Prince, fo 
judicious in other reſpects, could be induced to dictate to his 
Attorney-General, an accuſation ſo full of calumnies a- 
gainſt a Lord, whom certainly he could not think guilty, 
ſince no man knew more of the affair than himſelf, This 
is a character which does not redound to his honour. He 
would have been more excuſable, if he had cauſed the Duke 
of Buckingham to act alone, whoſe reputation ought not 
to have been more dear to him than his own. In ſhort, 


we ſee in the Earl of Briſtol's defence, a clear and full ex- 


plication of what paſſed in Spain, in the negotiation of the 
two Treaties for the marriage, and for the reſtitution of 
the Palatinate, which is the principal ſubject of the Reign 


of James I. The Earls defence undeniably ſhews alſo, 
what all the good writers am, Ya 


ingham's narrative to the Parliamend in 1624, was all falſe. 


And therefore I thought, this narrative of the Duke's 


would not be ill placed after the Earl of Briſtol's defence, 
that the Reader, by comparing the one' with the other, 
may be ſatisfied with his own eyes, how unworthily King 
James, the Prince his Son, and the Duke of Buckingham, 
acted with the Parliament, in order to cauſe them to ad- 
viſe a rupture with Span, on which advice King Charles 
afterwards ſo ſtrenuouſly inſiſted. N 


The Duke of Buckingham's Narrative (1) of the Tranſ- 
actions in Spain, delivered to both Houſes of Parliament, 


by order of King James I. in the year 1624. 


AQ. Pub. HE Duke in his narration, obſerved ſix diſtinct 
XVI $08 and ſeveral parts, I. The motives of the Prince's 
bl 


Se. 


/ 


T. I. p. 119, Journey to Spain. II. The treaty of the marriage ſet on 


foot in Spain, ſeverally and by itſelf, III. The treaty of 
the marriage and reftitution, united together by a recipro- 
cal ſubordination. IV. The Prince's return from Spain. 
V. His Majeſty's ſubſequent proceedings in both Treaties, 
ſince the return. VI. Ihe ſtating of the queſtion, /#per 
totam materiam, wherein both the Houſes were to offer to 
his Majeſty their advice and counſel. | | 


ARTICLE 1. 
The Mottves of the Prince's Journey to Spain. 
The negotiation of Sir Richard Meſton Chancellor of 


hat the Duke of Buch- 


Vol. II. 


the Exchequer, with the Archducheſs of Bru//zls, miniſtred 
unto his Majeſty the firſt occaſion of jealouſy, and made 
a kind of diſcovery of the Spaniards indirect dealing with 
_ State, 3 : 
ſter the Duke ha ken theſe few words, there 

Wer; a letter of the 21 77 0844 7635 from the King 
to the Earl of Briſtol, wherein Briftol was required to let 
the King of Spain know, how ſenſible King James was of 
the Emperor's proceeding towards him; and that he ſhould 
demand of the King of Spain a promiſe, under hand and 
ſeal, that Heidelbergh ſhould be delivered within ſeventy days 
after audience, and the like for Manheim and Frankendale 
if they be taken; and if this be denied, to preſs to have leave 
to march through the King of Spain's territories with an 
army, for the recovering of his Children's patrimony ; and 
that the King 4 Spain ſhould affift us with his forces. 

Then the Duke defired the Houſes to take for truth 
whatever he ſhould ſay, granted and atteſted by the Prince's 
preſence ;. and ſhewed, that this Letter was not put home 
to the utmoſt by the Earl of Briſtol. Hereupon a diſ- 
patch was ſent away to my Lord of Briſtel, expreſly com- 
manding him to preſs his directions more home than yet 
he had done, and in caſe he ſhould be denied or delayed 
by the King of Spain, then to take his leave and come 
away: This was not ſo fully exacted by my Lord of 
De... 905 | | 

Porter, that carried theſe letters, was commanded not to 
ſtay above ten days, who after he had been there ſome 
four or five days, and ſaw nothing towards a diſpatch, 
went himſelf to the Conde Olivares, (having been his 
creature) and defired him that he would ſpeed his diſpatch. 
Olivares asked him what he would have? Who replied, 


no more than what had been formerly promiſed, that in 


caſe the Emperor ſhould deny the reſtitution of the Pala- 
tinate, the King of Spain ſhould aſſiſt our King by arms to 
recover it, or elſe give way to our forces to march thither 
through his country. Olivares replied, that this was a 
prepoſterous demand; what, to aſſiſt with arms againſt the 
King's uncle, and the Catholick League ! Porter ſpeaking 
to him of the marriage of our Prince with the Infanta of 
2055 he told him, that he underſtood not a word of 
it (2). | | | | 
Porter acquainted Brito! herewith : he ſaid, he would 
call Olivares to an account, if he held this language with 
him, and would make him underſtand, that an Earl of 
England was as good a man as a Conde of Spain, But 
ſending for Porter the next morning, he changed his re- 
ſolution, and concluded to carry the buſineſs more calm- 
ly, and faid, the Conde was fo reſerved, becauſe he was 
ſhy and dainty to report thoſe myſteries with that free- 
dom to him, who was not qualified as a publick Miniſter. 
The Conde was angry with Porter for communicating what 
he ſaid to Briſtol. Mr. Porter returned with a diſpatch 


fraught with generalities, and without any one particular 
or certainty at all, made his relation to the Prince's High- 


neſs; who thereupon took his reſolution to go in perſon 
to Spain, and gave himſelf theſe reaſons for the enter- 


prize. | NE The | 
He ſaw his Father's negotiation plainly eluded ; mat- 
ters of Religion gained upon, and extorted (4) ; his Siſter's 

cauſe more and more deſperate ; and that this was the way 


to put things off or on; and that in this particular, delay 
was worſe than a plain denial ; and that according to the 
uſual proverb, A deſperate diſeaſe muſt have a deſperate re- 


 medy (4). WE 1 
Hereupon the King commanded the Duke to accom- 


pany his Highneſs in his journey. 
ARTICLE u. 
The Treaty of the Marriage ſevered, and by itſelf. 


When the Prince had arrived at Madrid, the Conde 
gave him a viſit ; magnified exceedingly the Prince's jour- 
ney ; amplified the obligations his Highneſs had put upon 
that King; and faid, that now without all peradventure, 
it muſt be a match, and we muſt part and divide the whole 
world betwixt us. | 


The next day the Conde taking the Duke into his 


coach, and Mr. Porter for his interpreter, falling into diſ- 


courſe of the match, he faid unto the Duke, let us diſ- 
patch this match out of hand, and. ſtrike it up without 


the Pope: The Duke anſwered, he liked the manner very 


well, but defired to underſtand the means, The means, 
quoth the Conde, is very eaſy; it is but the converſion of 
the Prince; which we cannot conceive but his Highneſs 
intended upon his reſolution for this journey,  _ 


(1) This e has been collated with the Record in Rymer, Tom. XVII. p. 556, Ce, by means whereof, ſeveral miſtakes that were in Raßb- 
worth, are rectified. . | | . ; 
(2) The Marriage had been now fix years negotiating at Madrid. There were ſome Articles ſigned, which Gregory XV. had ſent back with his anſwers- 
Either therefore Conde Olivares, or Porter, or the Duke of Buckingham, did not ſpeak the truth. Rapin, . | | 

(3) Theſe matters became much worſe after the Prince was in Spain. Rapin. 


(4) All theſe Reaſons are extremely weak: For ſuppoſing them to be true, they onl at moſt the of a Ru with Spain, but not of the 
Prince's Journey thither, Rapin. F | N „ 28 1 LI 22 2 8 
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BoOK XIX. 


The Duke anſwered forthwith, that with freedom they 
came thither, and with freedom they would return again: 
they were no juglers, neither came they to Spain to make 
new bargains (1): that the Prince was ſettled in his Re- 
ligion ; his conſcience was troubled with no ſcruples in 
that kind : If they ſtruck any more upon that ftring, 
they would mar all the harmony. Then ſaid the Conde, 


there is no way but to ſend to Rome to haſten the diſpenſa- 


tion; to which the Duke aſſented. Hereupon the Conde 
wrote his Letter to the Cardinal Ludovicio the Pope's 
nephew; which being ſhewed, to the Duke, ſeemed to him 
to be very heavy; the Duke therefore deſired to quicken it 
with this poſtſcript, That now the Prince being arrived, 
muſt not be ſent back without a wife ; That delay to a ſuitor 
is a kind of refuſal ; that clogging inſtructions would amount 
to a denial, and new conditions, to an abſolute breach, The 
Conde fell into choler, and ſaid directly it could not be 
done. This the Prince affirmed to be acted in his pre- 
ſence : But the Earl of Briſtal made a more benign con- 
ſtruction thereof, the Duke a right-down concluſion, that 
this people never intended either match or reſtitution ; and 
ſo wiſhed his Highneſs fairly at home again : However 
the meſſenger was diſpatched to Rome. 


Four or five days after his Highneſs was placed to fee 


his Miſtreſs in her paſſage through the ſtreets, as ſhe made 
her viſits from church to church: But preſſing for acceſs, 
he was delayed, but at laſt obtained a viſit ; but a very 
ſtrange one. He was not ſuffered to ſpeak unto/her, but 
as they had ſet it down in words and ſyllables in writing, 
ſaying, they were no aſtrologers, and could not foreſee the 
event of this marriage: And therefore they reſolved to 
admit him as a Prince only, and not as a ſuitor, But 
the Conde ſalved this up with a complement, That if the 
diſpenſation were once returned, he ſhould lye with her 
even that very night; nay, have her he ſhould upon any 
terms. If he could not be qualified to enjoy her as a wife, 
yet he ſhould have her as a miſtreſs. | | 

Soon after, riding in a coach, it was urged by the Conde, 
That the Infanta was of a tender conſcience, and if ſhe 
ſhould come into England, and find the Prince an enemy 
to her Religion, it would quite diſhearten her. His High- 
neſs conſented to hear her upon this ſubject, becauſe he was 
as like to convert her, as ſhe was to pervert him. A con- 
ference with Divines was preſſed upon his Highneſs, which 
he refuſed, and faid, If after diſputation with them, they 
ſhould not preyail againſt a young man, they would remain 
much diſguſted, and ill- affected to the whole negotiation ; 
this kind of importunity was ſtill uſed towards the Prince, 
till the return of the diſpenſation, _ 

Six weeks aſter the Prince's arrival came the diſpenſa- 
tion ; but his Highneſs underſtood from Rome, by Mr, 
Gage, that the diſpenſation was returned, much clogged in 
matter and manner, eſpecially with the annexed new con- 
dition. The King of Spain, before the receiving of the 
diſpenſation, was to take an oath to ſee all the articles per- 
formed; whereupon faculty was iſſued, really performed, 
or elſe to make war, in caſe of any failure, upon the King 
of England. 5 | ii ate 
His Highneſs ſignified his reſolution unto them, that he 


neither could nor would add or alter any thing of the firſt 


articles ſent to England. | | SI | 

A Fundto of Divines are appointed to meet and conſider, 
whether the King might ſafely take the oath. By this 
time the Prince had gone through all the articles, fitting in 
perſon with the Committee ; only leaving three undecided, 


That of the Church, that of the Nurſe, and that of the 
education of the Children; which his Highneſs reſerved till 
he ſhould ſpeak with the King. Then ſaid the Conde, 


Now buſineſs is in a better way than ever it was, a match, 
and without more ado ſhe was his wife. | 
But the next day came Gondomar, and ſpake unto the 


Prince of the fame match, as of a new thing, and told 
him plainly, That unleſs his Highneſs came to all the con- 


ditions of the diſpenſation as they were ſent. from Rome, 
clearly and entirely, nothing would be done; ſor they had 
no power to remove or alter a word of falſe Latin. Where- 
upon his Highneſs was juſtly diſtaſted, and offered to break. 
Then they preſſed the 2 that he would be pleaſed to 
ſtay twenty days, until the King of Spain might receive 
an anſwer from Englond. The Prince reſolved to ſtay, 
upon condition that Sir Francis Cottington might be diſpatch- 
ed away within two days, and ſome meſſenger that might 
overtake him with the articles that ſhould be ſent after, as 
ſoon as ever they could be made ready : But the two days 


of their hammering ſpun out to twenty; at the end thereof 


* brought them with new additions. | 
he articles being at laſt ſent to England, the Juncto 
of Divines delivered their opinions, that the Infanta could 


A 
(1) They however made new terms. Rapin. 


departure from Madrid. Ropin. 


(4) Either the Earl of Brifo/, or the Duke of Buckingham, muſt in this point not have nr" WR Ropin, 
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not be ſent over before the ſpring; at which his Highneſs 
was offended, but the Conde prevailed with him to ſtay, 
until their Ambaſſador ſhould certiſy out of England, that 
the articles were aſſented unto by King James, and put in 
execution, and then the Lady ſhould go with the Prince. 
The Biſhop of Segovia was pleaſed to ſay to the Duke, 


That he had heard ſomething of the eſtate of our K ing- 


dom, and had received it from good hands; that our King 
could not make a Toleration without a rebellion, and he 
eaſily believed it ; becauſe the King of Spain is not able, 


in his Dominions, to effect the like enterprize, without 


incurring the like danger ; therefore he concluded, it was 


unſafe to ſend the Lady thither at this time, becauſe we 


having granted as much in effect as a Toleration, it was 
very probable ſhe ſhould be welcomed with a riſing and 
rebellion, To which the Duke replied, That if the fa- 
vours which the King his Maſter had exhibited to his Ca- 
tholicks, at the mediation of that King, and the advice of 
that very Committee, of which that Biſhop was one, be 
of ſo dangerous a conſequence ; it ſeems their Lordſhips, 
who gave the advice for that article, though they pretended 
Religion, intended plain and open rebellion. 
know, quoth the Duke, if his Highneſs had been of my 
Lord Biſhop's opinion, That theſe connivances had a- 
mounted to a Toleration; he had never accepted of theſe 
articles to have gained any alliance : For what was agreed 
unto, was but a temporary ſuſpenſion of penal Laws, but 
no Toleration ; for that could not be done, but by conſent 
of Parliament. Ihen Gondsmar hereupon ſaid, that for 
his part, he did not hold it fit to ſend the Infanta thither, 


before the articles be perfectly put in execution. And Gon- 


damar privately inſuſed to the Prince his Highneſs, being 


incenſed againſt the Duke, That the Duke was in heart 


( as he ſaid all his kindred were) a Roman Catholick ; and 
he faid to a Jeſuit of great account and zeal in thoſe parts, 
That the Duke was a moſt obſtinate, perverſe, and refrac- 
tory Puritan, | e 

About this time it was reported, that the Prince intend- 
ed to ſteal away; whereupon they laid wait to intercept 
him: Hereupon the Duke was ſent to tell them, That 
although they had ſtolen thither out of love, they would ne- 


ver ſteal thence out of fear. 


About this time the Prince ſent a meſſage to his Father, 
That if he ſhould receive any advertiſement, that he was 
detained by that State as a priſoner, he would be pleaſed, 
for his ſake, never to think upon him any longer as a Son, 
but reflect upon the good of his Siſter, and the ſafety of his 
own Kingdoms, | 


ARTICLE III. 
The Treaty of the Match and Reſtitution reciprocally ſub- 
| ordinated. 855 | | 


| Te is fit to obſerve this paſſage, which is the hinge where- 


upon all his Highneſs's ſubſequent actions are turned and 
moved. He had never ſtaid a ſevennight longer in SHain; 
he had never left any proxy with Briſtol; he had never 
taken any oath at the Eſcurial ; or ſo much as ever written 
a letter of complement to the Lady; but that he had ſtill 
before his eyes, as his cynoſure (2), the promiſe made by 
the Conde, for the reſtitution of the Palatinate. 

To haſten the delivery of the Lady, the Duke preſent- 
ed unto the Conde, how his Maſter was now in years ; the 
Prince his only Son; and he would ſuffer in honour and 
reputation, to return home without his wife. The Conde 


conſented hereunto, and defired the Prince would name a 


day for his departure. - - _ 
This news came to the Infanta, who ſeemed to be ap- 

prehenſive of the Prince's going away, and prevailed with 

his Highneſs to return this complement unto her, That 


rather than he would give her Alteza any diſguſt, he would 


ſtay for ſeven years. | | 
By this time Sir Francis Cottington is arrived with all 


things perfected by the King, and letters from the Ambaſ- 
ſadors of good ſatisſaction, and a command from the King 
to his Highneſs, to make his return within one month, 
Now began the Conde to enter into the treaty for the 
reſtitution of the Palatinate, ſaying, The Lady ſhould by 
no means go to England, before that buſineſs was accom- 
modated. And it was projected, That there ſhould be a 
reſtitution of the Land to the Prince Palatine, upon a con- 
dition of marriage with the Emperor's Daughter, and that 
he ſhould be bred: in the Emperor's Court (3). The Prince 
demanded of the Conde, whether, in caſe the Emperor 
proved refractory, the King his Maſter would aſſiſt him 
with arms, to reduce him to reaſonable terms? The Conde 
anſwered negatively (4), becauſe they had a maxim of 


State, that the King of Spain muſt never fight againſt the 


(2) That is, Pole Star · 


(3) It appears by-the Earl of Briſto/'s, defence, which is confirmed by a Letter from King Jomer, that this propoſal was not aftually made till after the 


Emperor 3 
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The HISTORY 
Emperor ; for they would not employ their forces againſt 
the Houſe of Auſtria. 

Hereupon his Highneſs made his proteſtation to the 
Conde : Lok to it, Sir, for if you hold your ſelf to that, there 
is an end of all; for without this you may not rely upon either 
marriage or friendſhip. : 

By this time the Prince is grown cheap and vulgar in the 
Court of Sparn, ſo that they will ſcarce beſtow a viſit upon 
him, and the Conde came very ſeldom to him: and two 
letters came to the Duke's hands, which ſhewed, that all 
that the Conde did, was nothing but flaſhes and lightning ; 
notwithſtanding, he ſeemed at this time to be in a good hu- 
mour, and told the Duke, That now certainly it muſt be 
a match, and the devil could not break it : The Duke re- 
plied, He thought ſo, and the match had need be very firm 
and ſtrong, it had been ſeven years in ſoadering. The 
Conde denied it, and faid plainly, It had not been really 
intended ſeven months; and ſaid, I will fetch that out of 
my desk, that ſhall aſſure you thereof; and ſo produced two 
letters; the firſt was written with the King of Spain's own 
hand, dated the fifth of November 1622; and the other 
from the Conde Olivares, of the eighth of November 1622, 
being an anſwer to that letter (+). | 

Theſe Letters having been inſerted in the Hiſtory of King 
James I, page 219, there is no need of repeating them here 
over again, 


A-RT-IC:L-E:IvV. 
The Prince's return from Spain. 


And now the Prince returning for England, being en- 
aged to leave his proxy, did depoſite the ſame in the hands 
of the Earl of Briſtol, who was to keep it, and uſe it as 
his procurator ; that is, as he ſhould receive his Highneſs's 
directions from time to time: His order for the preſent 


was, (ſaid the Duke) That if the confirmation came 


from Rome clear and entire (2), (which it did not) then 
within ſo many days he ſhould deliver it to the King of 


Spain. 


The ſecond direction ſent to him, was by a letter which 
his Highneſs ſent him between his departure from the Eſcu- 
rial, and coming to the Sea- ſide, to this effect: That for 


fear a Monaſtery ſhould rob him of his wife, he ſhould 


ſay the delivery of the powers until the doubts were cleared; 


and that his Highneſs would ſend him in the premiſſes ſome 


further directions: Here becauſe my Lord of Briſtol in his 


letter of the firſt of November 1623, doth preſs ſo vehe- 
mently the Prince his Highneſs concerning this proxy, and 
the Prince vowed openly before both Houſes (3), that he 


had never by oath or honour engaged himſelf not to revoke 
the powers more than by the clauſe, De non revocanda 


 Procuratione, inſerted in the inſtrument itſelf, and that he 


conceived the clauſe to be matter of farm ; and although 
eſſentially of no binding power, yet uſually thruſt into eve 
ſuch inſtrument ; and that the Civilians do hold, That it 


is lawful by the civil and canon Law, for any man to re- 


voke his proxy of marriage, notwithſtanding it hath the 
clauſe, De non revocanda Procuratione inſerted in it: There- 
fore as to this point the Duke concluded, That the Earl of 
Briſtol in charging this matter ſo highly on the Prince, 
had much forgot himſelf (4). | wel 


ARTICLE V. 


Die ſubſequent Proceedings of bis Majeſty in both the Treaties, 


ſince the return of his Highneſs, _ 
The Prince, by the mercy of God, came to Royfton, 


and made his relation to the King of all that had paſſed. 
His Majeſty was glad, and told him, That he had acted 
well the part of a Son ; and now the part of a Father 
- muſt come upon the ſtage, which was to provide with all 


circumſpection, That his only Son ſhould not be married 
with a portion of tears to his only daughter. And there- 
fore his Majeſty connmanded by an expreſs diſpatch, the 
ſtay of the proxy in the Earl of Briſtal's hands, until he 
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had ſome better aſſurance of the reſtitution of the Pala 
tinate. 

Then was read his Majeſty's letter to the Earl of Br. 

tel, dated the Sth of October 1623, wherein the Earl 0 
Briſtol was required by the King, ſo to endeavour, that þ, 
might have the joy of both Treaties at Chriſtmats ; namely 
thoſe about the marriage, and the reſtitution of the Palg;;. 
nate, This the Duke would have had lookt upon as 3 
poſitive order, not to deliver up the procuration, till the 
reſtitution of the Palatinate was actually promited ; con. 
cerning which matter, ſee the Earl of Briſtals anſwer tg 
the tenth Article of his accuſation, 
Aſter that the Duke went on in the following manner 
You would perceive that by this diſpatch, Briſtol would 
lay hold on all hints and emergent occafions, to put of 
the Deſponſories without this required aſſurance by arm; 
firſt obtained; but the truth is, he did not ſo. 

For 1ſt, the confirmation came from Rome, clogged and 
mangled ; and inſtead of challenging thereupon, he labours 
with no ſmall ſtrength of wit, to hide and palliate the 
ſame (5). Wh 
2. In the temporal Articles the portion was altered, 
from fix hundred thouſand pounds in ready caſh, to ſome 
eighty thouſand pounds in money, and a few jewels, and 
a penſion of twenty thouſand pounds per Annum. Inſtead 
of quarrelling with this main alteration, he ſeems to ap- 
prove and applaud the payment (6). 

3. For the aſſurance of reſtitution of the Palatinate, the 
main foundation, both of match and friendſhip, he is fo 
far from providing for it before, ( which was the method 
preſcribed by the King) that he leaves it to be mediated 
by the Infanta after the marriage. | 

Laſtly, Inftead of putting off the contract, as any man 


in the world (upon the diſpatch from Roy/fon ) would have 


done, he comes to prefix a preciſe day for the Deſponſories. 

Now from this raſh fixing of the day for the Deſponſo- 
ries in Spain, which was controlled again by an expreis (7), 
from hence iſſued an unneceſſary diſcourteſy put upon the 
King, and in a manner upon the Infanta, by the Earl of 
Briſtol From that proceeded a greater affront put upon 


the Prince, the taking away the title La Princeſſa from 


the Infanta, and the debarring of our Ambaſſadors from 
any further acceſs to her perſon. D 

Then was produced an ar of the King of Spain, to 
the memorial of the Engliſh Ambaſſador, implying à refuſal 


to affift by arms for the recovery of the Palatinate, in caſe the 


Emperor conſented not to a reſtitution, 


| ARTICLE VI. 
The flating of the Queſtion, ſuper totam materiam. 


This queſtion the Duke ſtated after this manner: Whe- 
ther this being the full effect and product of all the nego- 
tiation, which I have opened unto you, be ſufficient ſuper 
totam materiam, for his Majeſty to rely upon with any 
ſafety ; as well for the marriage of his only Son, as for 
the relief of his only Daughter ? Or, that theſe treaties ſet 
aſide, his Majeſty were beſt to truſt to his own ftrength, 
and to ſtand upon his own feet? So the Duke ended with 


this concluſion, that if the bringing us from darkneſs to 
light, did deſerve any thanks, we owe it, and muſt wholly 


aſcribe it to the Prince his Highneſs. 


It is needleſs, I think, to make upon this narrative, re- 
flections which may occur to every Reader, after having 
ſeen the Earl of Briſtol's defenſe. I ſhall content my elf 
therefore with obſerving, how little proper this narrative 
was to afford ſufficient information to the two Houſes of 
Parliament, to enable them, upon good grounds, to form 
their reſolutions concerning the queſtion propoſed to them 
by the King. And yet upon this alone it was that they 


reſolved to adviſe the King to break with Spain, and this 
haſty advice was the principal cauſe of the differences after- 


wards between Charles T, and his Parliaments. 


(1) The Earl of Brifte! jpretended, theſe Letters were written with no other intent but to get the Negotiation out of his hands, becauſe the Court of Spain 
was in hopes of obtaining better Conditions from the Duke of 2 Rapin. = | 


(2) It is very doubtful, ywhether this Condition was inſerted in ti 
(3) About five months aifter. Rapin. | Spa 
(4) See the Earl of Briftol's Defence, Article Xx. Rapin. 


e's Declaration, Rapin. 


(5) This could not be true. For the Diſpenſation did not come from Rome till the beginning of December 1624, and the King's abſolute Order not to gel- 
ver the Diſpenſation, was dated November 23. Therefore the Earl of Briſtol had not time to write to England, to palliate the defeds of the Diſpenſaiion, 


ſuppoſing it to have had any. Raprn, 


(6) This muſt be miſrepre ſented : For if the Earl of Briſtol had been guilty of ſuch prevarication, the King would not have failed to bring it as an Article 
of Accuſation againſt him, which alone would have been ſufficient to condemn him. Rapin. 


. 


(7) It was the Priace himſelf 


and the Duke, who had agreed with the King of Spain on the day the Marriage ſhould be folemnized, vin. Ten days aftor 
the toming of whe Diſpenfation, which the Earl of Bri/tet altered not, Rapin, * | K af 2 F ck 
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Book XIX. 


Conſiderations on the 
the Hiſtory of 


H E Civil War between Charles T, and the Par- 
liament, gave birth to two parties, who con- 
tended for victory till the battle of Nazeby. By 
this battle, the Parliament acquired a ſuperio- 
rity, which enabled them to hold the King's party, or the 


Cavaliers, in a fort of flavery, from which they were not 


delivered till 1660, by the Reſtoration of Charles II. Af- 
ter the Reſtoration, the Royaliſts in their turn became ſo 
ſuperior, that the other Party durſt no longer hold up their 
heads, This continued till the end of the reign of James II, 
during the ſpace of twenty-ſeven or twenty-eight years. 
In one or other of theſe two intervals were penned moſt 
of the works, wherein the authors undertake to give an 
exact. account of the troubles of England, in the reign of 
Charles T, with the grounds and cauſes of the ſame. From 
the concluſion of the war, to the Reſtoration of Charles II, 
the friends of the Parliament had free ſcope to write and 
publiſh whatever they pleaſed, whilſt the King's Adherents 
durſt not ſet their names to their writings. In this inter- 
val, were publiſhed numberleſs polemical writings, with 
ſuch animoſity, ſo many reproaches and invectives, that it 
is not eaſy for a man, who is in ſearch after truth, to diſ- 


cern, in all theſe writings, the proofs which may have 


ſome ſolidity, and ſeparate them from the preſumptions, 


falſe conſequences, artful ſuppoſitions, and invectives, 


wherewith they abound. | | | 
One of the moſt conſiderable writings of thoſe days was 
Eikon Baſilike, or the King's Portraiture, yubliſhed in 1649. 


It can hardly be doubted, that Charles I. was himſelf the 
author (1). He undertakes in this work to vindicate him- 


ſelf upon all the Articles laid to his charge. It is properly 
an abſtract of the reaſons he had before publiſhed in ſeve- 
ral papers printed by his order, or addrefſed to both Hou- 
ſes of Parliament, I have not quoted this book in the 
Hiſtory of his Reign, becauſe it contains nothing with re- 
gard to the facts or proofs, but what is more fully expreſſed 


in the King's meſſages, anſwers, and declarations, An 
anſwer was publiſhed to this book, pretending to ſhow, 
the King had not ſpoken with fincerity ; and preſently af- 


ter appeared a reply to this anſwer, This Treatiſe has 
been highly eſteemed, becauſe it contains all the principal 
arguments in favour of the King. It may be eaſily pre- 
fumed, the King forgot nothing material, fince no man 
could know his affairs better than himſelf. Accordingly, this 
book has ſerved for foundation to whatever has been ſince 
writ in his favour, | 

Another very conſiderable work, publiſhed a little after the 


death of Oltver Cromwel, and dedicated to his Son Richard 


whilſt Protector, was Ruſhworth's Collections. This work 
may very juſtly be conſidered as a continuation of Rymer”s 


 Federa, of which I have made great uſe in this Hiſtory. 


It is a collection of all that paſſed with reſpect to the pub- 


lick affairs, from the year 1618, to the death of Charles I, 


not by way of narration, but affording materials to com- 
poſe a regular Hiſtory, It contains all the tranſactions at 
Court and in the Parliament; the King's Proclamations 
upon ſundry matters; his Speeches to both Houſes, and 


thoſe that were made by his order; the Addreſſes or 


Petitions preſented to the King by the Parliament ; his 
Majeſty's anſwers ; the Petitions preſented to both Houſes ; 
the Speeches in the Houſe of Commons, as well as in the 


Courts of Juſtice ; the votes or reſolves of the two Houſes, 


and their conſerences upon divers ſubjects; the King's 
meſſages to the Parliament, with the anſwers ; the im- 
peachments of the Commons brought before the Lords 
againſt ſeveral illuſtrious perſons ; the anſwers of the Par- 


ties accuſed ; the Sentences ; the Petitions of the Com- 


mons and both Houſes to the King, concerning Religion, 
Tunnage and Poundage, the affairs of the Militia, breaches 
of Privilege, the affair of Hull; the King's anſwers and 
his ſeveral meſſages upon theſe affairs ; the — L and the 
Parliament's Manifefto's ; all the events of the War; the 
accounts of the skirmiſhes, ſieges and battles ; the nego- 


tations for Peace; a great number of Papers, which give 


2 perſect knowledge of the differences between the King 
and his Scotch Subjects, and of thoſe between the Army 
and Parliament, with the negotiations between the King 
and both Houſes, after his Majeſty's impriſonment ; the 
violence exerciſed by the army upon the Parliament; the 


- (1 This ſeems to be faid without ſufficient ground, for whoever readr what 
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Authors who have writ 
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King's condemnation and death, Theſe materials are the 
more valuable, as the author draws no conſequence from 
what he relates, and very ſeldom endeavours to prejudice 
his Reader by reaſonings. So that every man is free to 
make what uſe of them he thinks fit, according to his own 
principles. I ſhall ſpeak a little more fully of theſe collec- 
tions hereafter, 

From the Reſtoration of Charles II. to the end of his 
reign, two other works were publiſhed upon the ſame 
ſubject, I mean, upon the reign of Charles I. and a third 
was compoſed at the ſame time, though publiſhed later. 

The firſt is entitled, The Annals of King James and 
King Charles I. It is faid to be compoſed by Dr. Franklin, 
who has not thought fit to put his name to it. He begins 
his Annals at the year 1612, and continues them through 
the reſt of the Reign of James I; and from the death of 
that Prince to the year 1642, during the firſt eighteen years 
of the reign of Charles J. | | 

The ſecond, publiſhed in 1682, was compoſed by John 
Nalſon Doctor in Law, It is entitled, A» imparttal Col. 
lection of the great affatrs of State, from the beginning of 
the Scotch Rebellion to the murder of King Charles I, This 
collection begins only at the year 1639, and though pro- 
bably the author intended to continue it to King Charles; 
death, as appears by the title, he left it imperfect, and 
brought it no lower than January 1641-2, in two volumes 
in folio. 5 | 5 

The third is, The Hiſtory of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars in England, written by the Earl of Clarendon. 


This Hiſtory was penned before Naljr's, though it ap- 


peared not till Queen Ann's reign. It begins properly with 


the Parliament of November the zd, 1640, the whole firſt 
book being a ſort of Introduction, where the author gives 
a general account of what paſſed from the laſt years of 


James I, to that Parliament. This Hiſtory reaches to the 
Reſtoration of Charles II, in 1660, 5 OB 8 
Theſe three laſt works were compoſed in the reign of 
Charles IT, at a time when that Prince had carried the 
Royal authority much higher than the King his Father had 


ever done: at a time when thoſe who had bcen adhe- 


rents of the Long Parliament, or were in the ſame Prin- 


ciples, were cruelly perſecuted, and when it was more 


dangerous to be a Presbyterian than an Atheiſt. 
I ſhall not ſpeak here of many leſs conſiderable wri- 


tings, moſt of which aſcribe to the King an unlimited 


power, and conſequently repreſent the laſt war of the Par- 
liament againſt Charles I, as the blackeſt and moſt evident 
rebellion, ery es | | 
Whoever intends to write the Hiſtory of the reign of 
Charles I. muſt take his materials from ſome one of the 
works I have mentioned, or from all. For this reaſon J 
think my ſelf obliged to ſpeak a little more fully of them, 
to the end it may not be thought ſtrange that I have not 
adopted without examination whatever they contain, Was 
there among the Engliſb ſome good neuter Hiſtorian, it 


would be he that ſhould be taken for guide : but I know 


not any, He therefore that undertakes to write at this 
time the Hiſtory of Charles I, muſt endeavour to diſcover 
the truth in even the moſt partial Hiſtorians, and be ex- 
tremely careful to avoid the continual ſnares they Jay for 
their fades, to favour the cauſe they maintain, One 
muſt know what was their deſign in writing, what ſyſtem 
they followed, and the artifices they uſed to engage in their 
principles ſuch as make but ſew reflections in reading a 
Hiſtory, and are apt to be eaſily drawn into the prejudices 
of the Hiſtorian, I ſhall begin with Ry/worth, who was 
the firſt writer. ag | 

There is no Hiſtorian that can appear at firſt ſight more 
impartial than he that contents himſelf with furniſhing 
materials for a Hiſtory, without drawing any conſequen- 
ces himſelf, and without reaſoning upon the Papers he ex- 
hibits, either for or againſt what they contain, It is 
however certain, that even in this he may ſhow very 
great partiality, as for inſtance, in giving forged Papers, in 
curtailing or altering thoſe that are true, in giving ſuch 
only as may be advantagious to the Party he would favour. 
Ruſhworth, who was moſt certainly a friend to the Par- 
liament, Clerk-Affiftant to the Houſe of Commons, and 
Secretary to General Fairfax, is accuſed of three things 


Dr Walker and Toland in his Amyntor, have publiſhed on this ſubject, muſt be 


inclined te believe, that the King could not poſſibly be the Author - Iudeed it is almoſt demouſtrable, that Bith»p Gauden wrote that Treatiſe, See on one 
nde, the atorefaid Dr. Walker, — Tolard ; and alſo Ludlow, and Burnet's Hift. of bis own Time ; and & the other fide, Dr. Hollingworth, Mr. Mar- 


ltaffe, tee, 


by 
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De HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


by the cont . *Tis pretended, 1. That he has 
x Mo falſe Bah That he has curtailed others, under 
colour of abridging them. 3. That he has affected to 
give all thoſe that are favorable to the Parliament, and to 
omit ſeveral which might ſerve to ſhow the King's inno- 
cence. 4. Laſtly, that not declaring, from whence he 
received his materials, we have only his authority for what 
he relates. This is a general accuſation, which, were it 
well proved upon any important and deciſive facts, is ſuf- 


ficient to ſhake the credit of the collector. The Reader 


will judge, whether this charge is made good with regard to 
the particular caſes on which he is accuſed, and whether 
theſe caſes are of ſuch a nature, that they ought to deter- 
mine the diſintereſted to negle& the generality of his Col- 
lections. I ſhall take theſe particular accuſations from 
Nalſon's Introduction, wherein his chief aim was to diſ- 
credit Ruſhworth, and perſwade his Readers that they ought 
not to believe any thing he advances. *Tis very likely, 
Nalſon has forgot nothing upon this ſubject. I ſhall begin 
with the falſe Papers he accuſes Ruſbꝛuorth of inſerting in 
his Collections. 

The firſt Paper forged by Ruſbꝛuorth, according to 
Nalſon, is a Speech of King James to the Parliament, the 


zoth of Fanuary 1620, Inſtead of giving this Speech en- 


tire, Ruſhworth inſerts only an abſtract. And therefore 
Nalſon takes care to print the true Speech, and Rufh- 
worth's abſtract in ſeparate columns, that they may be 
more eaſily compared. He adds, that the whole Speech 
was communicated by William Sancroft Archbiſhop of 


Canterbury. Upon comparing Ruſhworth's abſtract with 


the entire Speech, there appears but one material paſlage 


which could give occaſion to charge Ruſbꝛoorth with un- 
_ faithfulneſs. And that is where 'tis ſaid in the Speech, 


A Parliament is an Aſſembly compoſed 4 a Head and a 
Body, the Monarch is the Head, and the three Eſtates the 
Body. Whereas it is ſaid in the abſtract, the Parliament 
is a thing compoſed of a Head and a Body, the Monarch 


and the two Eftates. This induces Nalſon to exclaim a- 


gainſt Ru/hworth, for reducing by his own authority the 
three Eſtates, namely, the Lords Spiritual, the Lords 
Temporal, and the Commons, to two Eftates, meaning 


thereby, that the Houſe of Peers made but one Eſtate. 


This queſtion was debated with ,great warmth, when 
the excluſion of the Biſhops out of the Upper-Houſe was 
in agitation. For if the Biſhops were one of the three 
Eſtates of Parliament, it was evident they could not be 
excluded without altering the conſtitution. But this opi- 
nion was not generally received. The Commons pre- 
tended, that the Biſhops with the Peers made but one 
Eſtate. Nalſon pretends therefore, that Ruſhworth to 


\ countenance the Commons opinion, and juſtify the ex- 


cluſion of the Biſhops, makes King James ſay what he 


did not. To prove this, beſides the whole Speech, 
communicated by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, he al- 


ledges ſeveral things to ſhow, there have always been three 


Eſtates acknowledged in the Parliament beſides the King. 


He anſwers the objection drawn from Charles the firſt's 
confeſſion, after the excluſion of the Biſhops, that himſelf 
was one of the three Eſtates of Parliament, and concludes 
that James I. could not ſpeak in his Speech of two, but of 
three Eſtates. | . Ts 44 

A ſecond inſtance of Ryſhworth's unfaithfulneſs is, that he 
gives only an abſtract of a Letter to the King from an un- 
known hand, tending to ſhow, that the Parliament attacked 
the King himſelf, in attacking the Duke of Buckingham. 


This charge conliſts wholly in the Suppoſition that R/b- . 
_ worth abridged this Letter to hinder his Readers from per- 


ceiving all its force. | 


The third inſtance of Ry/ſhworth's unfaithfulneſs, is, 


that he has publiſhed in his Appendix a ſcandalous Paper, 
called, A Propoſition for his Majeſty's ſervice to bridle the 


impertinence of Parliaments. Tis true Ruſhworth ſays, 


this Paper was queſtioned in the Star- Chamber. But 


Nalſon pretends, this is not ſufficient to excuſe Ruſhworth, 
who, he ſays, ought to have ſhown upon what grounds it 
was queſtioned, which he does himſelf very largely. 

A fourth inſtance of Ruſhworth's unfaithfulneſs, is, that 
he inſerts in his Collections, a pretended letter of Arch- 
biſhop Abbot to James I, to diſſwade him from granting 
a Toleration to the Papiſts, when he was upon the point 
of concluding the Prince his Son's marriage with the 


Spaniſh Infanta, Nalfon ſays upon this ſubjeR, that the 


Archbiſhop being; then out of favour, and having nothing 
to do with the management of. counſels, could have no 
other foundation, but eicher his own conjecture, or the 
common rumour, both equally liable to deceive and to be 
deceived, He does not poſitively fay however, that the 
Letter is forged, but contents himſelf with infinuating it, 
becauſe Ruſhworth not having ſaid how he came by the 
letter, the credit of it reſts ſolely upon his fidelity. 

But the fifth and moſt crying unfaithfulneſs of Ruſb- 
worth, according to Nalſon, are the private articles of 

I 


Vol. II. 


Prince Charles's marriage with the Inſanta of Spain. He 
pretends they are all forged, on purpoſe to blacken the 
King and Prince, by intimating that their deſign was to 
reſtore the Catholick Religion in England, and alledges 
ſeveral arguments to prove the forgery. 

1. It is not probable, the King and Prince ſhould pro- 
miſe what they knew was not in their power to perſorm, 
conſidering the ſtrength and conſtitution of the Engl ic 
Laws againſt Popery, and that the Engliſb nation would 
never have ſuffered it. This is not one of the moſt con- 
vincing arguments. 

2. The Parliament never taxed Charles I. with theſe 
private articles, not even in the declaration, where the 
collected all the reaſons which could juſtify their reſolu- 
tion of not preſenting any more addreſſes to his Majeſty. 
This is a much ſtronger argument than the former. 

3. In the Memoirs of Deageant it is ſaid, the King of 
France hearing of King James's death, ſays to the Arch- 
biſhop of Ambrun, All our hopes of England are oft. Which 
ſhows, that Charles had no intention to reſtore the Catho- 
lick Religion. One would think NValſen ſhould not have al- 
ledged this reaſon, which, in clearing this Prince, caſts a 
great blemiſh on James I. | 

4. He ſays, Ruſhworth, by inſinuating that Charles I. 
intended to reſtore the Catholick Religion, contradicts him- 
ſelf, ſince he tells us in another place, that the Prince be- 
ing in Spain, remained ſtedfaſt in his Religion, what en- 
deavours ſoever were uſed to ſeduce him. 

5. Ruſhworth produces no other authority for the truth of 
theſe private articles, but his own, and, in all appearance, 
the French Mercury is his author, | 

The ſixth inſtance of unfaithfulneſs laid by Nalſon to 
Ruſhworth's charge, is, the Pope's letter to the Prince 
when in Spain, and the Prince's anſwer. 1. Becauſe it was 
a thing of mere ceremony, 2. In his circumſtances it was 


no more than what common prudence and policy obliged ' 


him to, in order to get out of the King of Spain's hands. 
This excuſe ſhows Nalſon was not thoroughly convinced 


of the forgery of theſe letters. He inſinuates, however, 


that they might be counterfeit, by reaſon Ryſhworth al- 
ledges no other authority than his own. It is true, he ſays 
the copies of theſe letters were preſerved by ſome who 
were then at Madrid, but names no body. This made 
Nalſan believe, Ry/hworth took the letters out of the French 
Mercury. 5 5 | „„ 
I come now to the charge againſt Ryſhworth, of inſert- 
ing in his Collections only what was ad vantagious to the 
Parliament, omitting whatever was favorable to the King. 
Naljon gives three inſtances in three particular caſes. 


The firſt is, that in the affair of impriſoning the Mem- 


bers of Parliament, ſeveral of the Judges gave their opini- 
ons, to ſhow that the King's conduct was not againſt 
Law. Nalſon ſays, Ruſhworth is contented to mention the 
Speeches of two Judges, namely, Mhiteloch's and Dode- 


rige's, which were in favour of the King, and to ſay that 
Hide and Jones delivered their opinions to the ſame pur- 


poſe, This charge therefore conſiſts, in that Ry/worth, 
aſter giving the Speeches of two of the Judges, thought 
not proper to inſert thoſe of the reſt who were for the 


King upon the ſame principles. But Na{on pretends, he 


ſhould likewiſe have given Hide's and 7ones's Speeches, and 


does it himſelf, Indeed Ry/bworth may be guilty of ſome 
partiality in omitting the two laſt, if it be true that they 
are ſtronger, and better ſupported than the others, of which 


I cannot judge. 


The ſecond caſe is, that Ruſbruorth, ſpeaking of Ser- | 
jeant Aſbley's Speech in the Houſe of Lords, ſays, he ad- 


vanced the following propoſition, for which he was com- 
mitted to cuſtody, and afterwards recanted : That the Lords 
muſt allow the King to govern by acts of State, otherwiſe he 
is a King without a Council, or a Council without - power, 
Nalſon makes it a crime in Ruſhworth, not to have given 
Aſbley's whole diſcourſe, which would have ſhown that the 
Serjeant's fault was rather ſtemming the popular tide, than 
=" other offence ; that is, according to Nalſon, Aſpley very 
juſtly maintained this maxim, 'that the King muſt be al- 
lowed to govern by acts of State, Such a charge can do 
no great injury to Ryſhworth, — + 
The third caſe relates to the famous Sir Edward Cole, 
who, when Judge, was of opinion, that if the Privy 
Council commit a man, he is not bailable by any Court of 
Juſtice. But afterwards, being turned out of his office, 
and choſen Member of Parliament, he maintained the con- 
trary opinion. Nalſon accuſes Ruſhworth of concealing this 
change in Coke, by caſtrating and abridging his Speeches, 
for fear his Readers ſhould perceive that Cote, who was 
odious to the Court, acted out of revenge, in maintaining 
an opinion contrary to his afſertion when Judge, 
This is all Ru/hworth has been charged with. But I 
queſtion whether the equitable and diſintereſted will be 
convinced, that theſe particular accuſations ought to make 
him forfeit all his credit. His work is in eight r 
folio, 
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folio, and contains ſo great a number of facts, votes, pub- 
lick ſpeeches, and papers of all kinds, that it would be a 
ſort of miracle, to meet with nothing to cenſure, Never- 
theleſs, all poſſible endeavours have been uſed to diſcredit 
him, by general charges of partiality, unfaithfulneſs, and 
infincerity, And it was this that induced me to ſay what 
J have ſaid, in order to ſhew what theſe general accuſations 
amounted to, when reduced to particular caſes. 

It is. however very certain, that Ry/oorth's aim and 
deſign, in publiſting his Collections, was to diſparage the 
King's conduct, and favour the Parliament's cauſe, But 
Ruſmoerth's intention ſignifies nothing, to the knowing 
whether a man may ſafely make uſe of his Collections. The 
only queſtion is, . Whether his Papers are true or falſe, If 
they are true, however injurious they be to the King's cauſe, 
whoever will write an impartial Hiſtory of this reign, is 
not obliged to reject them for that reaſon. This is ſo true, 
that even the moſt devoted Hiſtorians to Charles I. have 
been forced to make uſe of theſe Papers (i), and take them 
for granted, becauſe otherwiſe it would be impoſſible to 
compoſe the Hiſtory of this Reign, which conſiſts only of 
the Materials furniſhed by Ry/hworth, Had he begun his 
Collections no higher than with the affairs of the Parlia- 
ment, of November the zd 1640, the King's friends would 
doubtleſs. have readily forgiven him. But the Papers of the 
twenty foregoing years are too hard of digeſtion, becauſe 
they ill-agree with the hypotheſis of the royal party, of 
which I ſhall ſpeak preſently, and too clearly diſcover, that 
Charles I. deſigned to introduce arbitrary power, and conſe- 
quently, the long Parliament had ſtrong reaſons to hinder 
the entire execution of ſuch a deſign. 

I do not ſee therefore any reaſon for rejecting the Papers 
inſerted by Ry/worth in his Collections, eſpecially as both 
Parties have equally made uſe of them, though in a very 
different manner. Some produce them in favour of the 
Pa liament, and others, to ſupport the King's cauſe. But 


even in this, both have owned, they were not only uſeful, 


but abſolutely neceſſary. If there are any paſſages com- 
bated as forged, they are very few; and it is ſtrange, that 
after ſo many exclamations againſt Ru/hworth's conceal- 
ments and omiſſions, there appear in the writings of the 
King's favourers, ſo few material Papers, that are not in 
his Collections, „„ | - 

J proceed now to thoſe who writ in vindication of the 


King's cauſe, as Franklin, Nalſm, and the Earl of Cla- 


renden, omitting the other authors of leſs note, to avoid 

Theſe, in compiling the Hiſtory of this reign, have 
formed two Syſtems, directly contrary to thoſe of the 
friends of the Parliament, though they have made uſe of 


 Ruſhworth's materials. As theſe books were compoſed at a 


time when the regal authority was higher than ever, they 
have not ſcrupled to build upon the ſuppoſition of the King's 
having an abſolute power. Though they uſe not the word, 
there is hardly a page in their writings where this principle 
is not maintained or ſuppoſed. Hence it follows, that on 
the Parliament's fide, the civil War was a manifeſt rebel- 


lion, So, the proceedings of the Parliament, which ſome 


repreſent as abſolutely neceſſary for the preſervation of the 
Government, are accounted by others as rebellions and 


reaſons, and tending to the ſubverſion of the conſtitu- 


tion of the State, without any neceſlity of diſcovering the 


facts. | 
The ſecond Syſtem of the King's party is no leſs con- 


trary to that of the favourers of the Parliament. Theſe 


laſt pretend, that the Parliament being ſufficiently convin- 


ced by undeniable proofs, of the King's deſign to eftabliſh 
arbitrary power, and alter the Conſtitution, thought them- 


ſelves obliged to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to prevent the 


execution of that project, This was their Syſtem. The 
King's Adherents form another entirely different. They 
call the King's pretended efforts to eſtabliſh an arbitrary Go- 
vernment, a chimera, affirming what was termed abſolute 
power, was preciſely what the Laws allowed the King. In- 
deed this was the principle of James I. Charles I. Charles Il. 
and James II. Conſequently, they pretended, that to hin- 
der the King from exerciſing ſuch a power, was oppoſing 
the Laws of the Land. But as it evidently appeared in 
the reign of Charles I. that the Parliament and the people 
were not of this opinion, it was neceſſary to give ſome 


R LES l. 


plauſible reaſons of the troubles cauſed by this difpute in 
that Reign, To this end, they have eſtabliſhed a Syſtem, 
which with the principle of the King's av(oJute power, is 
the bafis and foundation 'of whatever they have writ, And 
that is, the oppoſition, King Charles met with, wgceeded 
not from the people's belief, that the King had exctaled 
the bounds of his power, but from a project long ſiuce 
formed, to alter the conſtitution of the Church. "That the 
Presbyterians, authors of this project, knowing the King's 
{tedfaſtneſs upon that head, judged there was no other way 
to execute it, than by ruining the King, and depriving 
him of his prerogatives. That to arrive at this point, they 
inſtilled into the reſt of the Parliament and Nation, ground- 
leſs ſuſpicions and jealoufiez, which they took care to che- 
riſh by all imaginable means, till they came at length to 
an entire breach, and to a war which proved fo fatal! to 
the King, and gave them opportunity to eſtabliſh Prezb\- 
terianiſm, on the ruins of the Church of England. 

The fault in theſe two Syſtems is, that neither contains 
the whole truth. The Parliament's Syſtem aſcribes all 
the proceedings of both Houſes, ſolely to the deſign of re- 
dreſſing paſt grievances, and preventing an arbitrary Go- 
vernment. I'is however certain, that ſeveral Members 
of both Houſes joined, with that deſign, the intention of 
altering the Government of the Church, which could not 
be done but by the King's ruin. The Sy ſtem of the Roy- 
aliſts has the ſame fault; they impute to the Parliament 
but one ſingle view, namely, to alter the government of 
the Church; and counting as nothing the deſign to pre- 
vent the eſtabliſhing of abſolute Power, they pretend it was 
only a contrivance, or excuſe, to arrive with more eaſe 
to the principal end, which was to eſtabliſh Presbyterian 
Government. 

After having thus ſhewn theſe two different Syſtems, I 


think it needleſs to explain particularly, in what manner 


Franklin, Nalſon, and the Earl of Clarendon, apply theirs 
to the facts agreed on by all. I ſhall content my ſelf with 
obſerving, that they miſs no occaſion to combat the prin- 
Ciples of the Parliament, or to impute to them, motives 
entirely different from thoſe they pretended to act by. 
Herein their aim was to hinder their Readers from being 
prepoſſeſſed with a belief, that the Parliament intended the 


good of their Country, or had any other views than thoſe 


they aſcribe to them. 


It is eaſy to perceive by what has been ſaid, how the 


Hiſtorians of the Reign of Charles I. may be different, nay, 


contrary, according as the authors have cloſely followed 


one or other of theſe two Syſtems. And this is what has 
actually happened. The Hiſtories of the two Parties, tho” 
founded upon the ſame facts, are {o oppoſite to one an- 


other, that a Reader, who is not very attentive, or wants 
leiſure to examine what is propoſed to him, knows not 


where he is, when he ſees this diſagreement, ; 
For my part, who am not engaged in either of the 
parties, and aim only at truth, I don't think my ſelf 


obliged blindly to follow one or other of the two Syſtems; 


but have eſtabliſhed a third, compoſed of both, by ſupply- 


ing their defects. I leave it to the Reader to judge, whe- 
ther it be ſufficiently coherent, to give him a diſtinct 


knowledge of the affairs of this Reign. If I ſometimes 
ſeem to incline to one fide, it is becauſe I have no reaſon 
to ſwerve from the truth, and am perſuaded, that the 
King and the Parliament were both very much in the 
wrong, though not always, nor on the ſame occaſions. 
This has induced me to cite, throughout the Hiſtory of 
this Reign, ſcarce any author but Ru/hworth, though no 
Reign has more writers. My reaſon was, becauſe Ru/- 


worth has formed no Syſtem, but contented himſelf with 


furniſhing materials common to both parties, and of which 
both have made great uſe. But though I have carefully 
read and collated the works of Franklin, Nalin, and the 
Earl of Clarendon, I did not think proper to quote them, 
becauſe they ſcarce let fact or paper paſs, without applying 
it to their Syſtem, which is not always agreeable to mine. 
It would therefore very much embarraſs the Reader, to 
quote, in proof of what I advance, facts or papers that are 
always followed with reaſonings, often directly —— to 
my Syſtem. I thought proper to ſay thus much in juſtih- 
cation of the manner in which I have compoſed the Hiſtory 
of this Reign (2). 


(2) As particularly Na!ſon himſelf, and Franklin ; the main of whoſe Collections is taken out of Ryſbwwerth, : 3 

(2) It does not appear that Rapin ever ſaw Whitelock's Memerials, of which doubtleſs, he would have made great uſe, ſince they contain Many af 
never would have come to light, at leaſt, not without ſome preparation and adjuſtment. For as the author never intended his work for the p* roy Bw 
meant otherwiſe by it, than as a Book for his memory and private Uſe, he had not any temptations to prevaricate, nor can be well ſuſpected of a defign 


to repreſent things otherwiſe than faithfully to himſelf. All is naked there, and the Party more likely to ſuffer by 
violence in favour of a Party. His Book is entitled, Memorials of the Engliſh Affairs, or an Hiſftorical Account 


the truth, than the truth to have any 


t paſſed from the be, inning of the Reign 


of wha 7 - 
” * * . . * . * 9 2 , 4 Secrets 
of Charles I. to King Charles II's happy Reftoration, containing the publick Tranſakt ions Civil and Military, — with the private Conſu FN, 
of the Cabinet. It is writ by way of Diary, though ſo much was the Author upon the ftage during all the time of action, that the part:culars of his Diary 


go very far towards a perfect Hiſtory of thoſe times. 
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| | 
| 1646 HE King's affairs, at the meeting Judges, in a word, the principles of arbitrary Power aſ- 164%, 
i NOV. 4 of the Parliament, were in a very ſerted by the Court, bred a general diſcontent, The | 

; State. of ill-ſituation. Inſtead of ſubduing King was not ignorant of it, and till now had diſregarded 

f 1 | the Scots, as he flattered himſelf, it. But he began to dread the conſequences, when he ſaw 

0 2 


he had the mortification to ſee 
them enter England, force the paſ- 
ſage of the Tine, defeat a conſide- 
rable body of his army, and ren- 

SS! der themſelves maſters of Newca- 
He. Moreover, he faw his own troops not very ready 


himſelf upon the point of being expoſed to the ill humour 

of a new Parliament, who, probably, would not loſe the 
opportunity of labouring the redreſs of grievances, which 

the former Parliaments had in vain demanded. Ne- 
vertheleſs, he was ſe prejudiced and exaſperated againſt 

the Scots, that he ſtill hoped the new Parliament would 
look upon their entrance into England as an invaſion, as 

a war made, not upon the King, but the Kingdom, and 
would furniſh the means to drive them into their coun- 
vernment. Beſides, the valour of the Scots being magni- try, and chaſtiſe their audaciouſneſs. But it was not long 
fied by thoſe who had been routed, and by the King's before he perceived his hopes were ill-grounded. 

private enemies, inſpired the Exgliſh troops with ſome ter- The Parliament met the zd of November, according to g. Pe 
ror. Moreover, the King wanted money to pay them. the King's writs, There had never been a more numer- mw 7 $2] 
His whole reſource was the two hundred thouſand pounds ous afſembly, very few members being abſent (1). Every cape $1 
borrowed of the city of London, till it ſhould pleaſe the one looked upon this as the faireſt opportunity that could Id. b. 1275 
Parliament to furniſh him with the neceſſary ſupplies. poſſibly offer, to cure the evils of the Kingdom; and all 1 
But he could hardly expect that the Parliament would be the Members, except ſuch as were entirely devoted to the =_ 
favorable to him. It was univerſally believed, he had cal- King, were ready to contribute to the reftoring of the | | 
led it againſt his inclination, and becauſe he could find no Government to its true and antient conftitution. Ac- 

other way to free himſelf from his preſent circumſtances. cordingly this was what the People expected. On the 


What had paſſed in the four Parliaments held ſince the firſt day, the King made the following Speech to both 
beginning of his reign, the diſſolutions of theſe Parlia- Houſes. | ; 
ments, with heat and animoſity, the impriſonment of 


their Members, the diſcontinuance of Parliaments ſor Ay Lords, | f 


twelve years, the taxes impoſed by the King's ſole autho-“ FS E knowledge I had of the deſires of my Scotiſb u. Kirg* 
rity during that ſpace, the monopolies upon all forts of ** Subjects, was the cauſe of my calling the laſt Y ©. 
goods and commodities, the decay of trade; the open pro- pews 


þ ; aſſembly of Parliament: wherein had I heen believed, * par- 
: tection granted by the King to the Papiſts and Arminians, “ 1 ſincerely think that things had not fallen out as now Laren. 
| | the ſeverities exerciſed upon the Presbyterians, the inno- ©* 
| 


"x 


. 


r 
5 ; 


of a rort 
: 1 wy we ſee. But it is no wonder, that men are ſo flow to Pulte, 
vations in Religion, the almoſt univerſal ſuſpicion of a de- 


: | | *4 : II. p. 1332? 
. | believe that ſo great a ſediticn ſhould be raiſed on ſo jy g © 
ſign to introduce Popery, the exceſſive authority uſurped ** 


little ground. But now, my Lords and Gentlemen, Nm 
by the Council and Star-Chamber, the corruption of the ““ the honour and ſafety of this Kingdom lying ſo near at 1 | pF 


Annals 
228 p; 379˙ 
| | % Dr. Veld aſfirme, That no Age ever preduced greater Men than thoſe that fat in this Parliament, Memoirs, p. 42» 

'F | | | 


flake, 
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ſtake, I am reſolved to put myſelf freely and clearly on 
« the love and affection of my Engl; Subjects, as theſe 
« of my Lords that did wait on me at York, very well 
« remember I there declared. | 
« Therefore, my Lords, I ſhall not mention my own 
<« intereſt, or that ſupport I might juſtly expect from you, 
« till the common ſafety be ſecured ; though I muſt tell 
« you, I am not aſhamed to ſay, thoſe charges I have 
ce heen at have been merely for the ſecurity and good of 
« this Kingdom; though the- ſucceſs hath not been an- 
e ſwerable to my defires : Therefore, I ſhall only deſire 
« you to conſider the beſt way both for the ſafety and 
« ſecurity of this Kingdom; wherein there are two parts 
« chiefly conſiderable, Firft, the chaſing out of Rebels (1). 
« And ſecondly, that other, in ſatisfying your juſt grie- 
«© yances, wherein I promiſe you to concur ſo heartily and 
« clearly with you, that all the world may ſee my inten- 
<« tions have ever been and fhall be to make this a glori- 
<« ous and flouriſhing Kingdom. There are only two 
« things that I ſhall mention to you: The one is to tell 
c you, that the loan of money which I lately had from the 
<« city of London, wherein the Lords that waited on me 
c at York aſſiſted me, will only maintain my army for 
« two months, from the beginning of that time it was 
<« granted. Now, my Lords and Gentlemen, I leave it 
<« to your conſiderations, what diſhonour and miſchief it 
« might be, in caſe for want of money my army be 
& disbanded before the rebels be put out of this King- 
«© dom. Secondly, the ſecuring againſt the Calamities the 
< northern people endure at this time, and ſo long as the 
© treaty is on foot: And in this I ſay, not only they, 
but all this Kingdom will ſuffer the harm: Therefore I 
<< leave this alſo to your conſideration, for the ordering of 
<« thoſe great affairs, whereof you are to treat at this 
„time. I am fo confident of your love to me, and 
„that your care is for the honour and ſafety of the 
Kingdom, that I ſhall freely and willingly leave to you 
c where to begin. Only this, that you may the better 
© know the ſtate of all the affairs, I have commanded 
my Lord-Keeper to give you a ſhort and free account 
of thoſe things that have happened in this interim, with 
© this proteſtation, that if this account be not ſatisfactory 
as it ought to be, I ſhall, whenſoever you deſire, give 


A 
** 


1640. 


thing more I deſire of you, as one of the greateſt means 
to make this a happy Parliament, that you on your 
parts, as I on mine, lay aſide all ſuſpicion one of an- 
other; for, as I promiſed my Lords at York, it ſhall 
not be my fault, if this be not a happy and good Par- 


„ Hanent.” =: 


P:r/.ament. 


both Houſes, of what had paſſed as well in the beginning 
of the war as in the conferences at Rippon. | 
{enthall The Commons being returned to their Houſe, choſe for 
+... Speaker William Lenthall, a Bencher of Lincoln's-Inn, who 
 _* was propoſed by Sir Henry Vane, Secretary of State ( 3). 
ee This choice being approved by the King, they appointed, 
C1115, According to cuſtom, a committee to examine all queſtions 
worth, that might ariſe about elections, returns, or other Privi- 
835 560, leges of the Houſe. Then it was reſolved, that a Com- 
7.1.9. 151. Mittee of the whole Houſe ſhould meet on certain days of 
the week, for theſe five principal heads, namely, for Re- 
ligion, Grievances, Courts of Juſtice, Trade, and Treland. 
Theſe were the articles which chiefly occaſioned the Na- 
tion's complaints and murmurs, and the Commons thereby 
evidently diſcovered their intentions. 
As from the 3d of November 1640, to the 25th of 
Auguſt 1642, the Hiſtory of this Reign wholly con ſiſts of 
Parliamentary tranſactions, I think it neceſſary before all 
things to give a deſcription of this Parliament, and of the 
different Parties into which it was divided. It will after- 
wards be more eaſy to perceive the motives of its acts and 
reſolves, and withal, the true grounds of the Civil War 
that afflicted Englund. 


e, Firſt, it is certain there was hardly a Member of either 


tt (4 Patlia- 


1: t Houſe but what was diſpoſed to procure the redreſs of the 
ee Fgrievances ſo long complained of. Theſe grievances were 


Criebantet. 
Cla zend N, 


„ 2 | 
Whose, November 5, See Ruſbworth, Tom. IV. b. 17. Whutchch, p. 38. 


you a full and perfect account of every particular. One 
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ſo manifeſt, that it was almoſt impoſhbie, without ſub- 
verting the conſtitution of the Government, to ſind plaufiblo 
reaſons to juſtify the King's and the Miniſtry's conduct, 
during the fifteen foregoing years, They were of ſuch ea 
nature, that no man was free from them, not even thoſe 
who ſerved for inſtruments to impoſe them on the people. 


though they were in great meaſure indemnified ſome other 


way. In ſhort, they were of ſuch conſequence, that ad- 
mitting the principles whereon they were founded, tlig 
neceflary. reſult was a total ſubverſion of the Government, 
and an arbitrary Power unknown to the Lug“ tor many 
ages. It may therefore be affirmed, that from the very 
beginning of this Parliament, the general ſentiment c 
both Houſes was, that the preſent opportunity of applying. 
proper remedies to the evils of the Kingdom was 0 be 
neglected, 

But the Members were divided upon a Principe! point 
which however flowed from the general diſpoſition. Some 
were of opinion, that after all the grievances were rele! - 
ſed, the Government ſhould be reſtored to its natural Hate. 
ſuch as it was before the reigns of Jams and Cle, 
without any additions or alterations. Others, on the con- 
trary, thought, that aſter the redreſs of grievances it would 
be neceſſary to uſe ſome effectual method, to put it out 0! 
the King's power ever to invade the liberties of the People, 
and the Privileges of the Parliament. But theſe carefully 
concealed their intentions, leſt they ſhould give occalion 
to the others to ſuſpect a deſign to aber the eftabliſhed (Bo- 
vernment, and cauſe them to oppoſe even the moit rea- 
ſonable things, out of fear of the conſequences. "They 
hoped to find or ſtart in time opportunities enou#h to in. 
ſpire the whole Nation with a diftruſt of the King, and 
by that means to accompliſh their ends. - 

Such being the general diſpoſition of the Parliament, i, 
is evident, the entrance of the Sci into Hug was to 
be deemed a very conſiderable advantage, granted to. th: 
Engliſh by Providence, to hinder the King from breaking 
the meaſures which might be taken avmnit him. I 
King was under an abſolute neceſſity to maintain an army 
for his defence againſt the Scl, without having for that 
purpoſe other means than the afliſtance of the Parliament. 


not to LC 


For the times being changed, the impoſing of arbitrary 


taxes could not be practiſed any longer, upon which, pro. 
bably, he had depended in the beginning of the war, ſince, 
in a month aſter taking the held, he was deſtitute of money 
to pay his troops. So, it was the Parliament's intercſt to 
keep the King in this neceſſity, that he might not be able 


to oppole the reſolutions of the two Houles, It is not there- 


fore to be thought ſtrange, that the Parliament did not 
much attend to what the King molt defired, name!ty, to 
be enabled to drive the Scots out of the Kingdom, ſince, on 
the contrary, the preſence of the Scots gave the two Houſes 
a ſuperiority they were unwilling to loſe. _ 

'The ſentiments of the Parliament were alſo very various 


with reſpect to Religion. "There were in the Houſes rigid“ 
Epiſcopalians, who believed Biſhops eſſential to Religion, 


and that without them there was no lawful Ordination, 
nor conſequently any valid adminiſtration of the Sacra- 
ments. Of this number were the Biſhops, and almoſt all 
the King's party. There were moderate Epiſcopalians, 
who being ſincerely attached to the Church of Ti, 
had however different ideas of Epiſcopacy. They had a 
veneration for Epiſcopal Government, as being very ancient 


in the Church, and what they moſt liked. But though 


they had no deſign to alter it, they did not think it, how. 
ever, ſo abſolutely neceſſary, but that Religion might wel! 
ſubſiſt under any other kind of Goverament, "This was 
the prevailing opinion, and eſpouſed by a majority in both 
Houſes, Wherefore it may be ſaid, that in the beginning 
of this Parliament, the Members in general had no inten- 
tion to attack the government of the Church, eſtabliſhed 
in England !:nce the Reformation. 

But there was in the two Houſes another party more 
powerful by the ability of their Leaders than by their 
number. 1 mean that of the Presbyterians, who were di- 
vided alſo into moderate and rigid, "The former had no 
other view, than to obtain ſome liberty and ſecurity 
againſt perſecution. The latter were of a diftzrent tramp, 
They conſidered Epiſcopal Government as repugnant to 
the word of God, and the jurifdiction of the Biſhops as 4 
real tyranny. Theſe were the paiticular objects of the hu. 
tred of the King, Miniſtry, Bihops, and moſt of the 
Clergy, becauſe their principles tende« to the utter ruin of 
the Church of England. For that reaſon, they believed 
there was no ſafety for them, but in an entire change of 
Epiſcopal into Presbyterian Government, But they eaſily 


3 a : zige preſllon in à Speech to the Lords 
(1) That is, the Scots. Some exception being taken at the King's calling tbem Rebels, he explained and juſtified that expÞilv [ | , 


. 7 r - Raptn. 
(2) And yet the Lord Clarendon afcribes the calling the Parliament to the advice of the great Council of Peers at York fi 


g : could not get himſelf elected for Londuy 
n , Recorder of London, to be Speaker 888 n Ae. 
Ke. nor any other Burrough. And no wonder, if it be true as Whitelick ſays, that ſuch a fpirit of oppoſition to the oP | 


9 


ere, "a E b 1 ame d, Clarendon, Form. I. p. 135. M bitelart 
tions of mult of the People, that very tew of that Party had the favour to be choſen Members of this Parliame ch, G/arendon, 133 rc, 
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1640, perceived, that to attain their ends, the King was to be 
diſabled to oppoſe them, knowing, that as long as it was in 
his power, he would never conſent to this change. Their 
number was however ſo inconſiderable, that they would 
have made no figure in the Parliament, had they not been 
ſupported by the Scots, whoſe aid they could not be with- 
out. Moreover, among theſe rigid Presbyterians, lay con- 
cealed a certain ſet of men, known afterwards by the name 
of Independents, who held concerning civil, as well as ec- 
cleſiaſtical, Government, uncommon opinions, which 
they took care not to explain, till they found occaſion to 
publiſh them. They were contented for ſome years, to 
conceal themſelves among the rigid Presbyterians, in order, 
at a proper time, to accompliſh their deſigns more ettectu- 
ally. It was the particular intereſt of theſe men fo to 
manage, that the government of the State ſhould be chang- 
ed, or rather overthrown, well knowing their party could 
never ſubſiſt but in anarchy. And therefore, without diſ- 
covering their intentions, they improved all occaſions to 
ſow and cheriſh diſcord between the King and the Parlia- 
ment, The whole Presbyterian party was directed by the 


heads of the Rigids and Independents, men of great parts, 


who, without diſcovering themſelves more than was neceſ- 
ſary, ſeemed to confine their deſigns to the redreſs of grie- 
vances, which was the general aim of the Parliament, and 


wherein almoſt all were united. 


They found a double ad- 


vantage in this conduct. Firſt, they removed all ſuſpicion 


of their intending to change the government of Church or 


State, and withal preventing the union of the other Mem- 
bers, who would not have failed to unite, in order to oppoſe 


ſuch a change. 


ſolely intent at firſt upon the redreſs of grievances, they had 
frequent occaſions of exclaiming againſt the King's former 
adminiſtration, and fomenting the Parliament's diſtruſt and 


jealouſ y of him. 


For it was by that chiefly they hoped to 


be able to execute their projects. 


Such being the diſpoſition of the Parliament, it is eaſy to 


perceive the reaſon why the Commons were ſo intent at firſt 
upon the redreſs of grievances, as well publick as private, 
Ruftwerth, A great number of Petitions upon that ſubject were pre- 


IV. p. 20, 
II. T. 1336, 


Nait n, 


(C. 


made in the Houſe (1). 


ſented to them, within a few days after their meeting. 
&c. Many Members were likewiſe charged with the like Peti- 
tions from their Burroughs and Shires, and ſeveral very 
© Er. mortiſying Speeches to the King and his Miniſters were 
Of all theſe Speeches, I ſhall in- 


ſert only one, wherein are enumerated all the publick grie- 
vances, of which the People thought to have reaſon to com- 


plain. 


It is that of Mr. Pym, Member of Parliament for 


 Taviſtick in the County of Devin (2). 
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Ar. Speaker, : 85 
O redreſs grievances will not hinder, but fur- 


ther the ſervice of the King: To take away 
the weights, does as much advantage motion, as to add 


wings. | | | 
0 I thall, 1. inſtance ſeveral heads of thoſe grievances 
we labour under. 2. Demonſtrate them to be as hurtful 
to the King, as to the People. 
will prove equally good to both of them. | 
„ The King can do no wrong; the Law caſts all miſ- 
carriages upon the Miniſters: Thus the influence of 
heaven conveyeth vigour into ſublunary creatures; but 


the malignity of all epidemical diſeaſes, proceedeth from 


the ill- affected qualities of the earth or air. 
„ "There are a threefold ſort of grievances: 1. Some 


againſt the privilege of Parliament: 2. Others to the 
prejudice of Religion: 3. Some againſt the liberty of 


the Subject. For the firſt, the Members are free from 
arreſts; to have liberty of Speech ; a legiſlative, judici- 
ary, and conciliary Power; being the ſame to the body 
politick, as the faculties of the ſoul to a man. 

«« "Theſe privileges have been broken: 1. In reſtraining 
the Members from ſpeaking. 2. In forbidding the 
Speaker to put a queſtion ; both of theſe practiſed in the 
laſt Parliament. 3. By impriſoning divers Members 
for matters done in Parliament. 4. By proceedings 
againſt them for the ſame in the inferior Courts, 5. En- 
joyning them to give ſecurity for their good behaviour, 
and continuing them in priſon, even to the death. 6, In 
abrupt diflolutions of Parliament; the great grievance ; 
like the execution of a man, without being heard : It 
receives a being by the ſummons, and a civil death by 
diflolution ; not only thereby to die, but to be made in- 
te/tabiles, uncapable of making their wills, the good 
acts that they were about. 

« 'The ſecond is, encouragement of Popery: 1, By 


'T he ſecond advantage was, that by being 


3. That the remedies 


cc 


cc 


Vol. II. 


ſuſpenſion of Laws againſt them: Now it is 
there can be no ſecurity from Papiſts, bu 
12 11 N are incompatib 
eligion; Laws will not reſtrain the 
for the Pope diſpenſeth with both; 2 9 
acts them againſt the realm in ſpirituals and tem onal 
in ordine ad Spiritualia. Henry the Third, and 1 7a 
the Fourth of France, were no Proteſtants yet 24x 
murthered becauſe they tolerated Reformation g 2 By 
allowing them places of truſt and honour in the Com- 
monwealth. 3, Their free reſort to London, and to the 
Court to communicate their counſels and deſigns, di 
ving into the ſecrets of State. 4. That as they have a 
N of 2 at Rome, for advancing the 
ope's authority in England; ſo h | ic 
may” for the ee b e 1 888 
„Then as to Innovations of Religion 1 . 
1. Maintenance of Popiſh Tenets, e e ee 
and diſputations. 2. Practice of popiſh Ceremonic. 
countenanced and enjoined, as altars, images, crucifixes 
bowings, &c, Theſe I may in ſome reſpect compare to 
the dry bones in Ezekiel; which firſt came together 
then ſinews and fleſh came upon them, afterwards the 
Skin covered them, and then breath and life was put 
into them; ſo firſt the form, then the ſpirit and life 
of Popery was to come amongſt us. 3. Preferment of 
perſons popiſhly affected. 4. The diſcouragements of 
Proteſtants, by over-rigid proſecutions of the ſcrupulous 
for things indifferent: No vice made ſo great as Incon- 
formity; by puniſhing without law, for not readins 
the Book for Sunday recreations; for not removing the 
Communion- table otherwiſe; for not coming to. the 
Rails to receive the Communion ; for preaching on the 
Lord's-day in the afternoon ; for Catechiſing otherwiſe 
than as in the ſhort Catechiſm in the Common-Prayer- 
Book. 5. By incroachment of eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction ; 
particularly, 1. In fining and impriſoning without law. 
2. Challenging their juriſdiction to be appropriated to 
their order ure divino. 3. Contriving and publiſhing 
new articles of viſitation, new Canons; and the bold- 
neſs of Biſhops, and their ſubordinate officers and offi- 


t 15 certain, 
but in their difa- 
le with any other 


5 cials, 


cc 


cc 
cc 


(theſe turned afterwards for the King) Henry Bella 


** As to the third fort of grievances, I ſhall obſerve 
rather the order of time when they were acted, than 
the conſequence ; but when we come to the cure, it 
will be beſt to begin with the moſt important. 


** There is firſt, Tunnage and Poundage, and the late 


new book of Rates taken by prerogative, without grant 
of Parliament; from whence theſe inconveniences fol- 
low: 1. Mens goods are ſeized, their ſuits ſtopt. 2. Miſ- 
employment of the ſums of money impoſed ; for though 
intended for the guard of the Seas, they are diſpoſed to 
other uſes, and a new tax raiſed for the ſame purpoſe. 
3. The burthen exceſſive, trade hindered, home-com- 


mo dities abaſed, and foreign inhanſed ; by Which means 


the ſtock of the Kingdom is diminiſhed, 


ſupportable to the poor planters in America, 
upon Tobacco. ö 


cially in- 
by the tax 


* 'Thereis Compoſition for Knighthood ; which though 


it refers to a former cuſtom, yet upon the ſame grounds, 
the King may renew it by a new hne, immoderate mul- 
tiplication of diſtreſs and iſſues, and enforce them to com- 
pound with the commiſſioners. 
nopolies undertaken by Papiſts, and full of miſchief. 


iſt. By impairing the goodneſs, and inhanſing the price 


of Salt, Soap, Beer, Coals, &c. 2dly, under colour 
of which, trade was reſtrained to a few hands, 3dly, 


Many perſons thereupon illegally impriſoned. 


But the great and unparalleled grievance is the Ship- 
Money, being aggravated, not ſupported by the judg- 


ment, which is not grounded upon law, cuſtom, pre- 


cedent or authority : It being improper for a caſe of ne- 
ceſlity ; and abounding in variety of miſchief, As 1ſt, 
'The general extent to all perſons, all times, and the 
Subject left remedileſs. 2dly, The arbitrary proportion 
without limits, 
by inſtructions. Improper, for the office of a Sheriff in 
the Inland Counties, and inconvenient for the inhabi- 
tants; without rule or ſuitable means for the levying or 
managing of it, | ER 

«© 'The enlargements of Foreſts, beyond the bounds of 
the Statutes, 27 and 28 Edw. I, which perambulations 
then were the cauſe of that famous Charta de Fore/ta ; 
And now reviving theſe old queſtions, new diſtempers 
may follow, and particular obliquities we may already 
obſerve, and ſurreptitious proceedings, as in Eſſex; yet 


(1) Arthur Capel (afterwards Lord Capel,) preſented a Petition for Herefordſhire, Sir Joby Packington for Worceſterſhire, Sir Fobn Culpeper for Kent, 
Sir Philip Muſgrave for Weſtmoreland, Sir Francis Seymour for Wilts, b 


and Ferdinando Lord Fairfax for 


7 hure, Sir Edmund Mountford for Norfolk, Six Thomas Barrington tor Eſſex, William Pierpoint for Shropſhire, Sir Guy Palmer for Rutland, &c, Ruſb- 
recttb, Tom, IV. p. 21. 5 
2) Rapin by miſtake has inſerted in his Hiſtory Mr. Pym's Speech, which he ſpoke the 17th of April, in the laſt Parliament, and of which mention is 


made above; P. 3164 Wherefore the Tranſlator has inſerted here the true Speech, as it is found in Ru/oreoreb, Tom, IV. p. 21. 


** that 


An inundation of Mo- 


3dly, Impoſed by writ, and diſpoſed 


1645, ö 


1640. 
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judgment upon the matter after three or four hundred 
years quiet poſſeſſion of the Subject, who thereupon is 
forced to compound for great fines, 

« The ſelling of nuſance: The King as a father of the 
Commonwealth, is to take care of the publick commo- 
dities and advantages of the Subjects, as rivers, high- 
ways, and common-ſewers, by .ordinary writs, Ad quod 
damnum But now by a courſe extrajudicial, by in- 
forcing compoſitions; ſo then, if really it be a nuſance 
that is compounded for, *tis an hurt to the People; if 
no nuſance, then *tis a grand prejudice to the party. 

« The Commiſſion for buildings about London, was 
preſented as a grievance in the time of King James; 
now much more encreaſed, and much more pre- 
judicial, 

«© The Commiſſion for Depopulations began ſome few 
years ſince ; by both theſe Commiſſions, the Subject is 
reſtrained from diſpoſing of his own ; demoliſhing their 
houſes, puniſhing and fining their perſons for that, for 
which they are {till liable by law; for the King cannot 
licence a nuſance; and altho' theſe are not nuſances, 
yet it is of ill-conſequence to be compounded for, and 
may make a precedent for Kings to licence ſuch things 
as ate nuſances indeed. 


«© Military charges ought not to be laid upon the Peo- 


ple by warrant of the King's hand, nor by letters of the 


Council-table, nor by order of the Lords Lieutenants of 
Counties, nor their deputies. It began to be practiſed 
as a loan for ſupply of Coat and Conduct Money in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, with promiſe to be repaid it, 
as appears by a Conſtat-warrant in the Exchequer, and 
certain payments: But now a-days never repaid. The 
firſt particular brought into a Tax was, the Muſter- 
Maſter's Wages ; which being but for a ſmall ſum, was 
generally digeſted : Yet in the laſt Parliament, it was 
deſigned to be remedied. But now there follows preſſing 
of men againſt their wiils, or to find others. 2dly, 
Proviſions for publick magazines for powder, ſpades, 
and pickaxes. 3dly, Salary of officers, cart-horſes, 
carts, and ſuch like. | 
The extrajudicial declarations of Judges without hear- 
ing of counſel or argument: A teeming grievance, pro- 
ductive of many others, | | 5 

*© Monopolies countenanced by the Council-table, and 
the clauſe in their patents of monopolies, commanding 
the Juſtices of Peace to aſſiſt them; whereby the great 
abilities of that honourable Board, receive a ſtain by 
ſuch matters of ſo mean a report in the eſtimation of 
the law, ſo ill in the apprehenſion of the People. 
„The High-Court of Star-Chamber, called in the Par- 
liament Rolls Magnum Concilium, to which the Parlia- 
ments were wont to refer ſuch matters as they had not 
time to determine: A court erected againſt oppreſſion, 
a court of councils, and a court of juſtice, now an 1n- 


ſtrument of erecting and defending monopolies, to ſet 


a face of publick good on things pernicious. 


That great and moſt eminent power of the King | 


in Edits and Proclamations, called Leges Temporis, uſed 
heretofore to encounter with ſudden and unexpected 


danger, till the Great Council of the King could be 


called, hath .of late been exerciſed for injoining and 
maintaining monopolies, But the laſt and greateſt grie- 
vance leads us a ſtep higher, even as high as heaven, as 
the throne of God, his word and truth. The ambi- 
tious and corrupt Clergy, preaching down the laws of 


| God, and liberties of the Kingdom; pretending divine 


authority and abſolute power in the King, to do what 
he will with us; and this preaching is the highway to 
preferment ; as one Manwaring ſentenced in the former 


Parliament for this doctrine, then a Doctor, is now be- 


come a Biſhop. The intermiſſion of Parliaments con- 
trary to the ſtatute, whereby they are to be called once 
a Year, is the main cauſe of all theſe and other miſ- 
chicfs, to which Parliaments give remedy. 8 
<< Theſe grievances are as well hurtful to the King as 
to the Subjects, by interrupting their communion ; 


they have need of his general-pardon, and to be ſecured 


from Projectors and Informers ; to be freed from obſo- 
lete laws, and from the ſubtle devices of ſuch who ſeek 


to ſtrain the Prerogative to their own private advantage, 
and the publick hurt; and the King hath need of them 


for Counſel, for ſupport. Queen Elizabeth's victorious 
attempts, were for the moſt part carried on upon the 
Subjects purſes, and not upon her own; though the 


honour and profit were hers, Theſe diſcontents at 


23. CHARLES I. 


« that verdict: was enforced in other Counties, and a © home diminiſh the King's reputation abroad ; and diſ- 1640. 
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advantage his treaties, and weaken his party beyond ſea; 


*© by encouraging Popery ; by forcing the Subjects to leave 
the Kingdom, to the prejudice of the King's cuſtoms 
and ſubſidies. As for inſtance, divers Clothiers forced 
* away, Who ſet up their manufacture abroad to the hurt 
of the Kingdom. 

* The King hath received upon the monopoly of 

„ Wines, thirty thoufand pounds per Ann. The vint- 
„ner pays forty ſhillings per tun, which comes to nine- 
* ty thouſand pounds; the price upon the Subject by 
retail is increaſed two-pence a quart, which comes to 
eight pounds a tun, and fo forty five thouſand tun 
brought in yearly, amounts to three hundred fixty 
*© thouſand pounds; which is three hundred and thirty 
** thouſand pounds loſt to the Kingdom, above the King's 
receipt. 
Now the remedies, and removing theſe grievances, 
conſiſt of two main branches, in declaring the Law 
** where 'tis doubtful, and in providing for the execution 
of the Law where it is clear, But theſe I refer to a 
** farther time, and for the preſent adviſe ſpeedily to 
% defire a conference with the Lords touching grievan- 
ces; and always to humble our ſelves for God's aſſiſt- 
ante | 

As Mr. Pym, who ſpoke this Speech, was one of the 
leading men in the Houſe of Commons, he was extremely 
applauded, and the more, that in giving a ſummary of all 
the publick grievances, he had not uſed any diſreſpectful 
terms againſt the King or his Miniſters. "This Speech was 
followed with another by Sir Benjamin Rudyard, who, to 
intimate that there was a ſettled deſign to introduce Po- 
pery and arbitrary Power into Eng/and, expreſſed himſelf 
after this manner : | Sd 


They have ſ brought it t | Expreſſions 
'y ſo brought it to paſs, that under the name of 3 


about the 


cc 


, : 5 * * .* j 2 n Is 
work, their maſter-pitce, now, is to make all thaſe of the FEED EP 


_ Religion, to be the ſuſpected party of the Kingdom. 


Theſe Speeches were ſeconded with ſo great a Number Puſbworth, 
of Complaints and Petitions concerning grievances buth a 
publick and private, that the Houſe was divided into above | 
forty Committees upon this ſingle article, according to the 


different nature of the complaints. But befocc the particu- , ©? 


lar examination of theſe grievances was begun, tte Com- gf, 5 
mons thought fit to detire the concurrence of the Lows daten, 

to move the King, that he would be plealcd to appt a 4. 
Faſt, which met with no oppolition either trom the Lords 

or the King (1). Then they appointed a Committee to Cr (2 
examine what number of Papiſts were in aud about Lon- $00, 
don, and how they were armed. As the King [by a mel 0.» 
ſave] had acquainted them with his deſign to publiſh a $-3% 
Proclamation againſt Recuſants, this Committec was ein- 

powered to examine the ſame aiter the publication, aud ſee 

how it was executed. | 

I wo days after, on the gth of November, the Houſe 4 Ain 1» 
roing upon the grievances, the Lord Digly, ſon of the 26 p 
Far of Briſtol, made on that ſubject a Speech, which he 5e 5747 f 
concluded with this motion, That a ſelect Committee may (be Kingdoms 


. p YI IN: v. 9. 
be appointed to draw out of all that has been com plained of, Nan brd, 


ſuch a Remonſtrance as may be a n and lively repre- IV. y. zo, 
: | 


ſentation to his Majeſty of the deplorable eftate of the Ring- &. 

dom (2). Very probably, this motion had been reſolved * 1s 607. 
among the Leaders, becauſe they were apprehenſive of the 7 
King's oppoſing the redreſs of grievances, and becauſe in 

that caſe it was requiſite to ſhew the People the neceſſity 

of this redreſs, by informing them wherein conſiſted the 
grievances of the Nation. The Lord Dighy's motion being rg - 
approved, the Houſe appointed a Committee of twenty-four 777" * 


7 


«160 it ups 


to prepare the Remonſtrance. But becauſe the King ſhew- Ruſbwerch, 


ed greater condeſcenſion than was expected, this Remon- , 7-37 


ti | It 11d ed. 
ſtrance was not drawn till above a year after, and upon“ e 


another occaſion. 


[Sir John Culpeper] one of the Members who had ite: againf 


ſpoken upon the grievances, having chiefly inſiſted on Mo- 1 
nopolies, it was voted, that all ſuch Members as directly IV. p. 35. 


or indirectly had any ſhare in, or benefit from any pro- axes 
ject or monopoly, ſhould be diſabled to fit in the Houſe, Keie 
and that Mr. Speaker ſhould iſſue out writs to chuſe others {om biynn, 
in their room. There were afterwards four expelled the Baftwick, 


Burt. , Co 
Houſe upon that account (3). _ 


Ruſhworth, 


(1) Dr. Cornelias Burgeſs, and Stephen Marſhal, preached on that day before the Houſe of Commons, and preached and prayed at leaſt ſeven Hours te- IV. p. 20, 
twixt them. Diurnal Occurrences, p. 4. 


(34) In this Speech he mentions among other things, the new Canon- Oath, and ſays, © My opinion of this Oath is, that it is a Covenant againſt the &c. 


« King for Biſhops; as the Scor:/þ Covenant is againſt the King and Biſhops, only ſo much worle than the Scoriſh, as they admit not of the Supremacy Clarendon. 


46 in Eccleſiaſtical AtFairs, and we are ſworn to it. Ruſbavortb, Tom. IV. p. 32. Whitelock, p. 38. 
(3) Nditelet ſays, many Members there upon w'thdrew themſelves, and new Elections were made in their rooms. p. 38. 
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354 The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


1640. During the four or five firſt days, the Houſe of Com- 
N ee mons was almoſt wholly employed in receiving Petitions 
"oy ” vg and Complaints, as well from private perſons, as from bur- 
519, —roughsand ſhires. Amongſt the private Petitions, the moſt 
org remarkable were thoſe of Baſtwick, Burton, Pryn (1), Lil- 

burn, Leighton, Fennings, Smart (2). Theſe men com- 
plained of the exorbitant pains and penalties inflicted on 

them by the Star-Chamber and High-Commiſſion. As I 

intend not to dwell upon the affairs of private perſons, I 

ſhall only ſay, that within the ſpace of about a year, the 
Commons found time to examine all theſe fentences one 

oo after another, and to puniſh the Members of the Star- 
3 Chamber, who had given their votes, by condemning them 
eee to pay all the coſts and damages to the parties. The repa- 
dreſſed. rations to Baſtwick, Pryn, and Burton, were fixed to above 
four thouſand pounds each (3). All the other complaints 

of private perſons, whether againſt the Courts of Juſtice, 

or the Star-Chamber and High- Commiſſion, or certain Bi- 

ſhops and Deans, who laboured more than the reſt, to in- 

troduce innovations in Religion, were heard. The Com- 

mons took a pleaſure to mortify in their turn, thoſe who 

had ſtretched the Prerogative Royal, in perſecuting the Pu- 

titans, or rather ſuch as did not bear the yoke patiently, who 

were confounded, under that name, with the Presbyterians. 


De publik Tf the Commons endeavoured to do juſtice to private per- 


Grievances 


redreed atſs, ons, who had ſuffered any injury during the firſt fifteen 
years of this Reign, it may well be imagined, they neglect- 
ed not to redreſs the grievances of the whole Nation. This 
was their principal buſineſs during the firſt year of their 
Seſfon. Though the Parliament was compoſed of ſeveral 
parties, who had not all the ſame views, they were, how- 
ever, united with reſpect to the redreſs of grievances. Even 
thoſe Members who were moſt devoted to the King, durſt 
not oppoſe the general ſentiment, ſome becaule they thought 
the thing juſt, others, not to loſe their labour, and for fear 
i of rendering themſelves too ſuſpected. 
Principal Among thoſe who had moſt contributed to the publick 
TOES: miſchiefs, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury was conſidered as 
varcs, one of the chief and moſt worthy of puniſhment, as being 
Laude author of the innovations in the Church, promoter of the 
war with Scotland, perſecutor of the Presbyterians, and 
Straffad, head of the Arminians. The Earl of Strafford was like- 
wiſe of this number, becauſe he had ſo entirely devoted 
himſelf to the King, that in his two great offices of Pre- 
ſident of the Court of Ver, and Lord- Lieutenant of re- 
land, he had no other view than to ſtretch the Prerogative 
Royal, and increaſe the King's revenues. His proud and 
haughty carriage had no leſs offended the publick than his 
actions, whereby he ſtrove to eſtabliſh an arbitrary power. 
He was accuſed of adviſing the King to tranſport his /r:/þ 
army into England, to ſubdue the oppoſers of his will. 


Though he was highly in the King's favour, he had ne- 


vertheleſs made himſelf many enemies 4: Court, and in 
the Kingdom, who earneltly ſought occaſions to ruin him, 
Finch. The Lord-Keeper Finch, was looked upon alſo as a per- 
nicious Counſellor, wholly devoted to the King, and read 
for any attempt, to eſtabliſh a deſpotick Government. It 
was not doubted, but he was the man that had corrupted 
Windebank. the Judges in the buſineſs of Ship-Money. Sir Francis 
Soar ' Windebank, Secretary of State, was reckoned the patron of 
the Catholicks, and it was by his means that the condemn- 
ed Prieſts and Jeſuits eſcaped one way or other the ſentence 


paſſed upon them. In ſhort, the Judges of the realm had 


rendered themſelves extremely odious to the People, as 
well by the judgment they had given in Mr. Hampden's 
affair, as by numberleſs other acts of injuſtice to private 
7te Judger. perſons. Theſe were the principal authors of the grievances, 
whom the Commons intended to bring to exemplary pu- 
niſhment. Wh | 2 
The Earl of The Earl of Strafford was the firſt on whom the ſtorm fell. 
yer Te The 11th of November, eight days after the opening of the 
High-Tiea- Parliament, Mr, Pym, having deſired, and obtained his deſire 


Vol. II. 


of the Commons, that the doors of the Houſe n N 

and the outward room cleared of Rane 5 0 6 

that there were ſeveral complaints againſt the E | 

Strafford, which afforded good ground to accuſe bir 1 
High- Treaſon. Upon this information, the Houſe i 55 

diately appointed a Committee of ſeven (4), who na 25 

drawing into another room, and conferring together 5 8 

ported, preſently aſter, that it was their opinion, there = 

Juſt cauſe to impeach the Earl of Strafford, "They * 

Pym was ordered to go to the Houſe of Lords, and ac 0 g 

the Earl of High-Treaſon, in the name of all the 05 ng 

mons. He had orders likewiſe to tell the Lords that in 

due time the Commons would produce the articles of 5 
cuſation, and in the mean time, deſired the accuſed ks 

be put into ſafe cuſtody. The Earl of Strafford was th 

very day come from the army, and had taken his pl 8 

in the Houſe of Lords. Before his departure Now the 
army, he had received notice that there was a deſi "Pc 

attack him, But whether through pride, or a belief ag | 
having done nothing without the Kirg's warrant he om 
ſecure, he lighted the advice, and would be preſent in the 
Parliament. Indeed, ſome months before, the King's pr j 
tection was more than ſufficient to ſcreen him RT 

danger. But the face of affairs was altered, and it is ſtrange I 

a perſon of ſo great a genius, and ſo good ſenſe, could ima. ” ng ; 

gine the King was able to protect him in ſuch a junc- dba, 
ture (5). However this be, upon the Commons r es = 

ment, the Lords committed him to the cuſtody of the . 
Black- Rod, and ſome days after ſent him to the Tower 5 
As this aituir was prolonged till May the next year, I ſhall 

not ſpeak of it, till I come to the time of this famous trial 

and jhall roman reg _ without interruption, what 
concerns the redreſs of grievances, and 

accuſation of their Par", re e | 
Secretary Windebank was attacked next. Several Peti- wida 
tions were preſented againſt him to the Houſe, whereof he. f 
was Member, complaining, that as Secretary of State, he nt, 
had iſſued out warrants under his own hand, for the diſ. 5:, bY b 
charge of proſecutions againſt Prieſts, and for their releaſe 7*:7» 5 
out of priſon. All theſe Petitions tended to ſhew, that he "TO 
loſt no opportunity to countenance the Papiſts, and gloried 57h S. 
in being reckoned their patron. I do not know whether Cena. 
he profeſſed the Roman Catholick Religion. Be this as it 


1940. 
m, 


will, he was ſummoned ſeveral times to come to the Houſe, 
and anſwer what was laid to his charge. But he believed J, fi in, 


it more proper to avoid the impending ſtorm, and with- 3 1 
draw into France. When he was out of danger, he ſent lv. N 


the Earl of Pembroke, Lord- Chamberlain, a letter, lament- J=aury 11 


ing his misfortune, and intimating, that if he was guilty, it 
was only for having ſerved the King faithfully, and obeyed 
his orders (s. HE OM TOE. 

| The Convocation, their Canons, Oath, and the Tax Deva r 
they had laid upon the Clergy to aid the King in his war * © 
with Scotland, were next taken into conſideration by the Rufbwork, 
Houſe. This affair was debated with great warmth. Se- 1 > 5, 
veral Members made, on this occaſion, Speeches, tending Ns. 
to ſhew, the King could not, by his authority, turn the T. l. 533 
Convocation into a Synod. They alledged for reaſon, that ** 6%, . 
the 8 who compoſed it, could act but as members e 
of the Convocation, becauſe to act as Members of a Sy- Clarendon, 
nod, they ought to have been elected by the People, and T. U ) = 
it did not belong to the King to make this election as he 
pleafed. That the Convocation or Synod had not powerto 
make Canons for the whole Nation, without the conſent of 
the People themſelves, nor conſequently without the inter- 
vention of the Parliament. That moſt of the Canons were 


unjuſt in themſelves, and tended to increaſe the Clergy's 


wer, to the prejudice of the. King's authority, and the 
eople's liberties. That by theſe Canons the Convocation 
aſſumed a power above the Parliament. That the Oath 
they had impoſed was ſtrange, doubtful, contrary to the 
privileges of the Parliament, and the rights of the People, 


Ruſhworth, (x) See an account of the ſevere puniſhment of theſe three Perſons above, p. 302. Note (2). They were now, by order of Parliament, bevught from their 


IV. p. 42. feveral places of Confinement to London. Prynn and Burton landin ame ti th | 

E lac ondon. 7 g at the ſame time, viz. /NVoverber 28, at Southampton, were received with extraordi 

—_— * demonſtrations of eſteem, had their Charges bore, and liberal preſents given them. This Method and Ceremony Rr AA Company all hats 7 5 * 
J. p. 520» ſo many people met them upon their approach to London, that they were carried into the City by above ten thouland perſons, with Boughs and Flowers in their 


Clarendon. hands. Clarendon, Tom. I. p. 160. MNalſon, Tom. I. p. 570. 


T. I. p. 138, (2) Leighton a Phyſician, Father of Dr. Leigh i iti | ; | ve : 
a Ph | Dr. Leighton, Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, for writing a Book, called Sian's Plea againſt Prelacy, (wherein he adviſed the 

139» Parliament 79 kill all the Biſp pi, by ſmiting them under the fifth rib, and railed againſt the Queen, calling her a CN and e was thrown into a 
noiſom Priſon, fined ten thouſand pounds, ſteod in the Pillory twice, having one Ear cut off, one Noſtril lit, and one Cheek fired, with thirty ſix Lathes each 


time. Whitelsck, p. 15. 


Alexander Jennings of Buckingbamfhire tor refuſing to "UE A . < bs . 5 
| 2 a pay Ship-Money, was impriſoned in the Fleet, by Warrant of the 
Council, without any Cauſe expreſſed, and the Court of King's Bench had reſuſed to diſcharge or bail 112 when bog chither by Hakeas — — 


Peter Smart, Canon of Durbam, having in 1628, printed two Sermons againſt Innovations in the Church of Durbam Ku ab Exh Dok 
million of York deprived of his Prebend and Living, fined 5007. and impriſoned many years: Ruſbruorth of Durbam, by Dr. Coins, was by the High Com 
(3) Nalſon pretends, that the Sentence in the Star-Chamber againſt Baſtwick was not only juſt, but that he deſerved even death, if he had not had to dg 


with the moſt merciful of Kings. Rapin. 


(4) Mr, Pym, Mr. S/rode, Mr. St. Jobn, the Lord Dighy, Sir Jobn Clotwortby, Sir Walter Earl, and Mr. Hampden, Ru b, Tom, IV. b 43. 
(5) Whitlock ſays, it was conſidered at York, whether the Earl ſhould repair + the Houſe, or A Arp in the "a E 7 n The Earl 3 
deſired his Majeſty to excuſe his going to the Parliament, alledging, He ſhould not be able to do him any ſeraxce there,” but rather be a means to binder bis Affairs, 
and beſides, in caſe they ſhould fall upon bim, be being at a diſtance, might the better retire from danger, 8&c. The King, notwithſtanding all he could ſay, 
inſiſted upon the Earl's coming to Parliament, and told him, Ai be wvas King of England, be ua able to ſecure him from any danger, and the Parliament 
ſpould not touch one bair of bis bead. So in obedience to the King's Commands, the Earl came to London, but not, as Rapin ſays, the ſame day he was impeached, 
but a few days before, Mbitelact, p. 37% The Lord Clarendon ſays, it was believed he came to the Houſe that day, to accuſe the Lord Say, and ſome others, 

of having induced the Scots to invade the Kingdom, Vol. I. p. 139. Heylin's Obſerv. p. 211. 8 | | 
(6) Sir Francis Windebank had been Laud's Pupil, and was by his recommendation, made Secretary on June 15, 163% Laud's Diar. In his Letter to the 
Earl of Pembrike are theſe words, bat I am guilty of none knyws ſo well as bis Majeſty, ⁊ubom I have ſerved faithfully, diligently, painfully, and with as true 


and loyal a beart, according to my por abilities, as any otber whatſever, Nalſon, Tom, I. p. 652+ 
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Ct es” Bis ks. Cana 


tes cen- 
cerning the 
Car bcaticnhs 
Ruſhworth, 
IV. p. 112. 
Naljon, 

. . p. 678. 
Diurn. 
Occur. 


Puſhworth, 
JV. p. 113. 
Nalſen, 

T. I. p. 680. 


Book XX. 


and obliged men to ſwear as neceſſary, things that were al- 
terable, without any danger to Religion. For inftance, 
ſuppoſing it true, that Biſhops are Jure divino, which the 
Church of England never acknowledged (1), it could not 
be afirmed, that Archbiſhops, Deans and Archdeacons, are 
of divine or apoſtolical inſtitution, and yet people were 
made to ſwear, never to conſent to the altering of the go- 
vernment of the Church by Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Deans; 
Archdeacons, c. That by this oath, the repreſentatives 
of the Nation would be fo tied up, that though the Par- 
liament ſhould have power to alter the government of the 
Church, they could not even debate upon that ſubject, by 
reaſon of their oath. Upon theſe and many other reaſons, 
which I omit, to avoid tediouſneſs, the Commons voted 
unanimouſly, 1. That the Clergy of England convened in 
a Convocation or Synod, or otherwiſe, have no power to 
make any Conſtitutions, Canons, or Acts whatſoever, in 
matters of Doctrine or Diſcipline, or otherwiſe, to bind 
the Clergy or Laity of the land, without cominoi1 conſent 
in Parliament. 2. That the Canons treated upon by the 
late Convocation, do contain matters contrary to the 
King's prerogative, to the fundamental Laws and Statutes 
of the realm, to the rights of Parliament, to the property 
and liberty of the Subject, tending to ſedition, and of 
dangerous conſequence (2). 1 

Immediately after theſe reſolutions, the Houſe appointed 
a Committee of thirty ſix, to examine, who were the chief 
promoters of theſe Canons, and how they had been exe- 
cuted : to conſider how far, in particular, the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury had been concerned, in the great defign of 
ſubverting the Laws of the Land and Religion; and to 
draw up a charge againſt him and ſuch others, as ſhould 
appear guilty of the ſame crime. The Scotiſhßh Commiſſi- 


oners who were ſent to London to continue the treaty be- 


The Articles 
of Accuſation 


againſi bim. 


Ruſhworth, 
IV. p. 113. 
Nalſon, 

* J. P · 63 I, 


gun at Rippon, were, as I ſaid, in good underſtanding with 
the leading Members of the Commons, and in all appear- 
ance, had been informed of the deſign to proſecute the 
Archbiſhop. And therefore, to make the blow fall the 
heavier on this Prelate, by joining their complaints with 
thoſe of the Commons, they preſented next day to the 


Lords, a charge againſt him, to this effect: 


That he was the cauſe of all the troubles in Scotland, 
(2 
book of Canons, and the Liturgy, as appeared by four- 
< teen letters which they offered to produce: That the 
Scotch Prelates having ſent to him a book of Canons, 
written upon the one {ide only, with the other fide blank, 
“ he had made ſeveral interlinings, and filled up the blank 
pages with ſeveral directions; which changes and ſupple- 
© ments were taken from the Romiſb Rituals, that varied 
* from the book of England That they were contrary 
to the King's intentions, who in his large declarations 
cc had profeſſed, That all the variations in the Scotch ſer- 


vice from that of England, ſhould be only in ſuch things 


ce as the Scotiſʒ humours would better comply with. But 
that the Archbiſhop, had no regard to this. On the con- 
trary, the Scot; . — having petitioned the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of ſome of the Engliſb Ceremonies, as the Croſs in 
«« Baptiſm, the Ring in Marriage, and ſome other things, 
he was ſo far from conſenting, that he had added ſe- 


Aa. Aa. 6 
AA „ 


„ veral others: That in the order of the adminiſtration 


he had 


- 


« of the Communion in the book of Englan 


<< made ſeveral alterations, which plainly ſhewed his de- 
„ ſign of introducing Popery into Scotland : That he had 


« kindled war between the King and the Scots; and been 


e one of the chief cauſes of breaking the laſt Pacification, 
c and renewing the war: That he had inſerted into the 


Grimſton's 

Npeech a= 
£ainſ} Land. 
Ruſhworth, 
IV. p. 122, 


divine ſervice a prayer againſt their Nation, by name 


of tratterous ſubjedts, having caſt off all obedience to their 


* anointed Sovereign, and coming in a rebellious manner ta 
« invade England: that ſhame might cover their faces as 
* enemies to God and the King.” f . 

I have very much abridged theſe articles, which are very 
particular: but what is here ſaid, ſuffices to ſhew their 
deſign. : 2 A er 
Ga the morrow, Sir Harbottle Grimſton made in the 


25. CHARLES I. 


and the author and urger of introducing into Scotland the 


353 
Houſe a Speech againſt the Archbiſhop, pretending to ſhew, 1646, 
that all thoſe who were concerned in the evils of the State, 
as the Earl of Strafford, the Biſhops of Chefter, Oxford (3), 

Eh, Bath and Wells, had been raiſed by his means, and 

that there was not a ſingle grievance but what flowed from 
him. Whereupon the Commons impeached [by Mr. Den- Land 2 
211 Hollis) the Archbiſhop of High- Treaſon, and the Lords <4 and 
committed him to the cuſtody of the Gentleman-Uſher. 1 
Some time after he was ſent to the Tower. Id. p. 123. 

Then the Commons ſent a meſſage to the Lords, to let Nallon, 
them know, they had received informations of a very high 5 Pr OY Ts 
nature againſt Matthew [ren Biſhop of Ely; and having Clarendon, © 
heard that he intended to make an eſcape out of the King- F. F. 74% 
dom, they defired them to think of ſome way to prevent 
it, Whereupon, the Lords ordered the Biſhop to vive ten 
thouſand pounds bail for his forth-coming, to which he 
conſented. | | 

Of thoſe whom the Commons confidered as the chief T's L 
authors of the publick grievances, there remained only the po iy 
Lord-Keeper Finch, and the Judges. The firſt was declared 185 fe 75 
a traitor by a vote of the Houle of Commons, notwith- Lolland. 
ſtanding the ſcloquent ] Speech he was permitted to make 3 
at the Bar of the Houſe in his vindication. But before he 1y. p. 124. 
was accuſed in form, he fled into Holland, However, he 
was impeached afterwards, tho' abſent. Preſently after his 
flight, the King made Sir Edward Liitleton Lord-Keeper, 

In fine, the Commons ſent word to the Lords, that they Littleton 
had received informations againſt three Judges, Sir Fohn "+0 
Bramſton, Lord-Chief-Juſtice of the King's-Bench ; Sir Thc Ye, 
Humphrey Davenpart, Lord-Chiet-Baron ; and Juſtice *“ eblig'd 
Crawley (4); and defired the Houſe, that they might put ee 
in good ſecurity for their appearance. Whercupon, the IV. p. 130. 
Lords obliged theſe three Judges, each, to give ten thouſand Nt. 
pounds bail. The other Judges were alfo accuſed afterwards. Saen 69. 

Thus they who were conſidered by the Commons as Occurt. 
the principal authors of the publick grievances, were diſ- 
abled not only to continue to adviſe the King, but alſo to 
eſcape puniſhment, except the Lord Finch and Sir Francis 
Windebank, who ſaved their perſons, by leaving their e- 
ſtates in England. I ſhall not ſtay to ſpeak of many others 
of an inſerior rank, who were variouſly puniſhed, whether 
for exetciting monopolies, or inventing means to raiſe the 
King money, whethet for introducing or countenancing 
innovations in Religion, or laſtly, for prevaricating in the 
exerciſe of their offices. WEN 

Whilſt the Commons were employed in ſecuring thoſe, Mithed of 

N | : 3 | 2 the Commons 
they intended to puniſh, they allo prepared whatever was +, e,, 
neceſſary to free the nation from all their grievances, The Gricvancer 
ſame method Was uſed to this end, as had been employed 
againſt the perſons, That is, Petitions from all quarters 
were preſented to the Houſe upon Grievances. "Theſe Peti- 
tions being read, ſeveral Speeches were made in the Houſe, 
to ſhew how prejudicial theſe Grievances were to the Pub- 
lick ; and the principles which gave them birth, were par- 
ticularly inſiſted on, as being directly contrary to the Con- 
ſtitution, and tending to the ſubverſion of the Government. 
Whereupon, it was voted that ſuch a thing was illegal, and 
ordered that a Bil! ſhould be prepared to aboliſh it. This 
was the ſubject of divers acts, which were preſented to the 

King for the Royal affent from the zd of Noveniber 1640, 
to the 1oth of Aug? 1641. The principal were theſe: | 

An Act for a Triennal Parliament: That is, to ordain A pt 
that a Parliament ſhould be held at leaſt every three years . 
tho' the King ſhould neglect to call it, in order to prevent 5 redreſs of 
the inconveniences arifing from a too long intermiſſion of C. 
Parliaments. _ Fg OY” 

An Act to aboliſh the Star-Chamber and High-Com- e 
miſſion. | . | . 1 p. 221, 

An AQ to redute the Foreſts to the ſafe Nate as under 
Edward I. | | 
An Act to repeal the Statutes made in the Reign of 
Edward II. concerning Knighthood. | 

An Act to permit any Subject to make Salt-petre and 
Gun- powder throughout the Kingdom. 

An Act to aboliſh Ship-money (5). V4 
The neceſſity of theſe Acts was ſo manifeſt, that the 


(1) The words of Mr. Nathaniel Fienes's Speech are, «© Whether Biſhops be Jure Diviad, we know is a diſpate among the Papiſts, and never did an 
& Proteſtant hold it but of late years. But that Archbiſheps, Deans, Archdeacom, Fe. ſhould be Jure Divino, 1 do not know that ever any Chriſtian held 
“e jt before, and yet be that takes this Oath muſt ſwear it. Ruſwortb, Tom. IV. p. 109. ——Sir Edward Deering began his Speech vb the Canons, 
to this effect: © The Pope (ſay they) has a Triple Crown, anſwerable thereto he pretends to a threefold Law: The firſt is, Jus drvinum, and this he would 
6% have you think to be the Coronet next his head, that which ſecures his power. The ſecond is, jus huma mum, Conftartine's Donation, the pitt of indul- 
gent Princes, Temporal- Power; this is his middle Crown: Out of theſe two the Pope frames his third Crown himſelf, and ſets ſt upon the top; that is; 

« jus canonicum, the Canon Law, of more uſe to his Papeſhip thin bath the other . Juſt ſo our Prelates, from the pretended Divinity of their u angel 
« and from the Temporal Power granted by our Princes, would now obtrude a new Cancn-Law upon us. He concludes with ſaying, No Canons can bi 
the Laity, where we have no voice of our own, nor choice of the Clergy Perſons who do found them, nor aſſent in the duſtept ion of them alter they att 
% framed ; Quod omnes tangit, ab omnibus trattari Heber.” Rfbvvurtb, Tom. IV. p. 104. Mr. Bagſpaw, in his Speech, affirmed, that the Clergy who 
had held the late Synod, were fallen into a Præmunirs upon that accuurit. Diurn. Otcurr, p. 2 , 1 uct E 
(] It was voted likewiſe, Nemine Contradicente, that the ſeveral Grants of the Benevolence or Contribution granted to his moſt excel ent | ajefty by the 
Clergy in their late Convocation, are contrary to the Laws; and ought not to bind the Clergy. Ruſpevortb, Tom. IV p. 172. — Some pretend theſe 
votes were very unjuſt; if ſo, it is ſtrange no one Metuber ſhould oppoſe them. The Lord Clarendon treely owns, that the Canons were unwatrantable, even 


in a more favorable Seaſon. Tom. I. p. 162. Rapin. 


(3) Jabn Bancroft Biſhop of Oxford was poſſeſſed with ſuch fear of this Parliament, that he died about this time with little or no ſickneſs, The other 
Bi ; che 


ops here ſpoken of, were, John Bridgman of Chefter, Maithew Wren of Ely, and William Pierce of Bath and Wells, 


129 As alſo againſt Juſtice Berkley. Ruſpworth, Tom. IV. p. 130. 


5) At the fame time Tunnage and Poundage, and other ſums of Money 


Statute-Book. 


upon Merchandires imported. and exported, were grarted to the King, See 
King 
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1640. King muſt have either conſented to them, or plainly de- 
clared he would govern with an abſolute power, But he 
was not ſo unwiſe as to oppoſe them in his preſent circum- 

8 ſtances. An illuſtrious Hiſtorian makes no ſcruple to ſay, 
ER theſe Acts will be acknowledged by an incorrupted Poſ- 
terity, t> be everlaſting monuments of the King's fatherly 
nffeetion to his People; and ſuch an obligation of repoſe and 
truſt from his Majeſly in the hearts of his Subjects, that 
no expreſſions of duty and confidence from them could have 
been more than a ſufficient return on their parts. The King 
himſelf afterwards would frequently have had theſe con- 
ceſſions to be conſidered as Act; of pure grace, for which 
the Publick ought to have been thankful. But unhap- 
pily for him, neither Parliament nor People believed them 
to be the effect of his juſtice or affection to them, but ra- 
ther of the neceſſity he was under, of giving his aſſent. 

Beſides theſe Acts, the Commons paſſed many general 
Votes upon ſeveral other articles. Indeed, theſe Votes are 
not conſidered as Laws, neither do the Judges proceed by 
them in their determinations. Nevertheleſs, ſuch is their 
effect, that ſew perſons are ſo hardy as to act directly con- 
trary to theſe deciſions of the Commons, {ſince it is in ſome 
meaſure to oppoſe the ſentiment of the People whom they 
repreſent. Beſides, an action directly contrary to a vote 
of the Houſe, is liable to be queſtioned, when leaſt expect- 
ed, and draws upon the actor the indignation of the Houſe, 
who have but too many opportunities to make him feel the 
effects of their reſentment, | ” 

The deſign of the Commons was not only to ſtop the 
evil by means of theſe Votes, but alſo to terrify all thoſe 
who had been concerned in the grievances, in order to 
take ſrom the King all hopes of ſupport in his People. For 
aſter the Houſe had voted, for inſtance, that ſuch a mono- 

poly was illegal, if any perſon concerned in that monopoly, 
behaved in a manner diſagreeable to the Commons, or ap- 
peared too much attached to the King, an accuſation 
againſt him was the certain conſequence of ſuch a beka- 


Proceedings 
of the Com- 
mont by 
Hetes. 


viour. By that means, the King's moſt devoted friends 


choſe rather to relinquiſh his intereſt than be liable to a 
charge, from which, they plainly ſaw, it was not in the 
King's power to ſecure them. This had very clearly ap- 
peared by the great examples of the Earl of Szrafford, 
Archbiſhop Laud, Lord- Keeper Finch, and Secretary 
TVindebank, after whom no private perſon could hope for 


The Commons any protection from the King. Thus the Commons ren- 


render them- 


ſolve fo-mi. dered themſelves ſo formidable at the very beginning of 
cable the Parliament, that the King was ſuddenly deſerted by 


The King is all, without having other refuge than to conſent to what- 
forred to con- 


ſent to every 


ching. that when all the grievances were redreſſed, he ſhould be, 
if not in the ſame ſtate he had been for fifteen years, at 
leaſt in the natural ſtate of a King of England, accord- 
ing to the Laws and the Conſtitution of the Government. 
But it will hereafter appear, how much he was miſtaken 
in his conjecture. His former adminiſtration had made too 
deep impreſſions in the minds of his Subjects, for the ma- 
Jority ever to believe, he would for the future be con- 
tented with the power allowed him by the Law. This 
diſtruſt was the immediate cauſe of the war between the 
King and the Parliament. But it is not yet time to de- 
fcend to theſe particulars. 
Another Me- The Commons uſed alſo another expedient to make 
bed te de, themſelves feared. As there were many people who, in 


lare Peopl : b 
Nee conformity to the intentions of the Court, had been con- 


Ryuſh worth, cerned in the monopolies, or countenanced the innova- 
oe b. 53, tions, or been ſubſervient to introduce and ſupport the oc- 


Clarendon, caſion of any grievance, the Commons, upon the Petitions 


T. I. p. 141, preſented to them againſt theſe men, ſent for them to 
or. London, and examining them by a Committee, declared 
them Delinquents. As much as to ſay, that according to 
the opinion of the Houſe, they were guilty of faults or of- 
fences for which they deſerved to be proſecuted and puniſhed 
according to law. This word Delinquent, was very much 

in uſe during this Parliament. T hus, a great number of thoſe 

who had been moſt noted for their adherence to the 
maxims of the Court, or the principles of the Archbiſhop, 

were voted Delinquents, and thereby kept in awe by the 
Commons, who according as they behaved well or ill to 
them, could proſecute or leave them unmoleſted. But the 
number of thoſe who were declared Delinquents was no- 
ting in compariſon of ſuch as had reaſon to fear the like 
declaration, upon the leaſt Petition againſt them. From 
hence there followed an unanimous approbation of what- 

ever was done by the Houſe; ſome conſenting becauſe 

they thought the things juſt, and others out of fear of 
chaſtiſement. This is what rendered the redreſs of grie- 
vances very eaſy to the Commons, and would have made it 
impracticable for the King to oppoſe it, though he ſhould 


ever was propoſed by the Parliament. He hoped however, 


Vol. II. 


have had ſuch a thought; The King reaped at leaſt this 


: 16 
advantage from his conſent to the redreſs of grievances, 49, 


that he gave occaſion to many to believe he lincerely con- 


curred in that work. But his enemies drew from thence 


a very different conſequence, . They ſaid, as the Parlia- 


ment's meaſures were fo well laid, that it would have been 
in vain for the King to oppoſe them, he was not to be 
thanked for a conſent, to which neceſſity forced him, ſince 
whilſt it was in his power to hinder the redreſs of grievances, 
he had always refuſed to hearken to the inſtant deſires of 
his Parliaments, 


I am now to warn my Readers, that we are co Arni 
time wherein they muſt be very much upon 8 RE. 
with reſpect to the partiality of the Hiſtorians, each of % 
whom does his utmoſt to prejudice his Readers in favour 298585 
either of the King, or the Parliament. This partialify «+, 
conſiſts not ſo much in diſguiſing the facts, (wherein both - 
parties are agreed;) as in the principles they eſtabliſh, 

Thoſe for the King, exalt, as high as poſſible, the Prero- 
gative Royal. Nay, ſome ftretch it even to a ſort of de- 
ipotick power, as we have ſeen inſtances in the Writings 
and ſermons of Sibthorp, Montague, Manwaring, men- 
tioned in the ficſt part of this reign. According to this 
principle, they think and maintain, that the Parliament's 
aim was not to reſtore the Government to its natural ſtate 
as was pretended, but rather to overturn the Conſtitution 
both of Church and State. That therefore the objects were 
ſo much magnified, by aggravating ſome acts of authority 
done by the King, as tending to ſubvert the Government, 
though they might have been juſtified by the Prerogative 
Royal, if any but the Commons had been judges. But 
though they manifeſtly declared themſelves parties againſt 
the King, they however made themſelves judges, voting 
ſuch and ſuch actions of the King, to be contrary to the 


laws. Nothing ſhews more plainly, according to theſe 


men, the Parliament's ſecret deſign to overthrow the 
Government, nor a ſtronger proof of it can be deſired than 


the experience of what afterwards happened, when the 


Government of the State and Church were actually 


Changed, 


T he favorers of the Parliament ſay, that without ex- 
amining the extent of the Prerogative Royal, it may at 


leaſt be affirmed, that it cannot be contrary to the laws: 


that if the King has his Prerogatives, the Parliament have 
their Privileges, and the People their Liberties, which the 
Prerogative cannot invade without deſtroying the conſtitu- 
tion of the government, which conſiſts in a happy mix- 
ture of the rights of King and People. That, before this 
Parliament, the King had manifeſtly ſtretched his Prero- 
gative to the prejudice of the nation's rights, which the 
mot attached to his intereſts did not dare to deny. That 
this being the caſe, nothing was more juſt, nothing more 


neceſſary, than to reſtore the Government to its natural 


ſtate. That it is therefore prepoſterous to have recourſe to 
a ſecret deſign of ſubverting the Church and State, ſince 


the neceſſit) of redreſſing the grievances is undeniably evi- 


dent: That ſuppoſing it true, that the Commons uſed 
ſundry artifices to render themſelves formidable, and more 
eaſily accompliſh their deſign, namely, the redreſs of grie- 
vances, theſe artifices were not blameable, conſidering how 
impracticable the former Parliaments had found it to exe- 
cute the ſame deſign. | 


J am perſuaded, that moſt of the Readers for whom I Proceedings 


write this Hiſtory, ſuch, I mean, as are not Engliſhmen, i P- 


ment upon 


would not require of me a particular account of all that $bip-Mazeys 


paſſed in the Houſe of Commons, concerning the redreſs of 
grievances. It would be too tedious a work, which, after 
all, would inform them of nothing more material than 
what has hitherto been ſaid. Nevertheleſs, for the ſatisfac- 
tion of thoſe who are unacquainted with the manner of 
Parliamentary proceedings, I ſhall give here a brief relation 


of what was done with regard ta Ship-money, the grie- 


vance moſt complained of, and by that will be ſeen the 

method taken with reſpect to the reſt, SEL | 
During the firſt whole month of this Seſſion, ſcarce a gufuworth, 

day paſſed, but the Houſe received Petitions from divers IV- 

Counties, concerning grievances, amongſt which, that of ab 

Ship- money was never forgotten. At laſt, on the 7th of Occur. 


December, the day appointed to debate upon that affair, the 


Lord Falkland(1), afterwards Secretary of State, made the 
following Speech to the Houſe. nth : 


Mr. Speaker, " | ; | | 
cc I Rejoice very much to ſee this day; and the want . patk- 
J hath not lain in my affection but my lungs, if to all land's d 


c that hath been paſt, I have not been as loud with my eee 


Ruſh wort d, 


cc voice as any man in the Houſe; yet truly my opinion jy, 2. 86. 


« js, We have yet done nothing, if we do no more; 1 _ 


I. p- 654 


(1) There are Lords who are not Peers, as all the Sons of a Duke ang Marquiſs, and the eldeſt Son of an Earl, who may be choſen Members of Parlia- 


ment, as may alſo Iriſh and Scorch Peers. The Vicoant Falkland was à Scotiſh Peer, and Membet for Newport in the Jie of Wight, Rapin. 


'# 


« ſhall | 


1 
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Book XIX. 
« ſhall add what I humbly eonceive ought to be added, as 
« ſoon as I have ſaid ſomething with reference to him 
« that ſays it. | 

« ] will firſt deſire the forgiveneſs. of the Houſe, if 
« ought I ſay ſeem to intrench upon another's profeſſion, 
« and enter upon the work of another robe, Since 1 
ce have been intiuſted by the report of a learned Commit- 
« tee, and confirmed by the uncontradicted rule of the 
« Houſe ; fince I ſhall nothing of this kind, but in order 
« to ſomething further, and, ( which moves me moſt to 
« yenture my opinion, and to expect your pardon ) ſince 
« I am confident, that Hiſtory alone is ſufficient to ſhew 
« this judgment contrary to our laws, and Logick alone 
« ſufficient to prove it deſtructive to our property, which 
« every free and noble perſon values more than his pro- 
« feſſion. I will not profeſs I know my ſelf, but all thoſe 
« who know me, know that my natural diſpoſition is to 
«« decline from ſeverity, much more from cruelty, That 
] have no particular provocation from their perſons, and 
c have particular obligations to their calling, againſt whom 
« ] am to ſpeak; and though I have not fo much know- 
* ledge in Law, yet far more than I have uſe for; fo I 
ce hope it will be believed, that only publick intereſt hath 
« extorted this from me, and that which I would not ſay, 
« if J conceived it not ſo true, and ſo neceſſary, that no 
& undigeſted meat can lie heavier upon the ſtomach, than 
« this unſaid would have lain upon my conſcience. Mr. 
Speaker, the conſtitution of this Commonwealth hath 
« eſtabliſhed, or rather endeavoured to eſtabliſh to us the 
« ſecurity of our goods, and the ſecurity of thoſe Laws 
« which would ſecure us and our goods, by appointing for 
e us Judges ſo ſettled, ſo ſworn, that there can be no op- 
« preſſion, but they of neceſſity muſt be acceſlary ; fince 
« if they neither deny, nor delay us juſtice, which neither 
for the great nor little Seal they ought to do, the greateſt 
« perſons in this Kingdom cannot continue the leaſt vio- 
« lence upon the meaneſt; but this ſecurity, Mr. Speaker, 
© hath been almoſt our ruin, for it hath been turned, or 
« rather turned itſelf into a battery againſt us: And thoſe 
« perſons who ſhould have been as dogs to defend the 
« ſheep, have been as wolves to worry them. Theſe 
Judges, Mr. Speaker, to inſtance not them only, but 
« their greateſt crime, have delivered an opinion and judg- 
* ment in an extrajudicial manner, that is, ſuch as came 
« not within their cognizance, they being Judges, and 
« neither Philoſophers nor Politicians; in which, when 
ct that which they would have ſo abſolute and evident takes 
cc place, the Law of the land ceaſes, and that of general 
ce reaſon and equity, by which particular Laws at firſt 
<« were framed, returns to his throne; and government, 
« where ſalus populi becomes not only ſupreme, but fol 
&« lex, at which, and to which end, whatſoever ſhould diſ- 
e penſe with the King to make uſe of any money, diſpen- 
« ſes with us, to make uſe of his, and one another's. In 
this judgment they contradicted both many and learned 
&« acts, and declarations of Parliament; and thoſe in this 
« very caſe, in this very reign, ſo that for them they 
«© needed to have conſulted with no other record, but with 
„ their memories. 1 | 
2. They have contradicted apparent evidences, by 
% ſuppoſing mighty and imminent dangers in the moſt ſe- 
<« rene, quiet, and halcion days, that could poſſibly be 
&« imagined, a ſew contemptible pyrates being our moſt 
formidable enemies, and there being neither Prince nor 
&« State, with whom we had not either alliance, or amity, 
4c or both. | 2, | | 
3. They contradict the Writ itſelf, by ſuppoſing that 
&« ſupoſed danger to be ſo ſudden, that it would not ſtay 
« for a Parliament, which required but forty days ſtay ; 
« and the Writ being in no ſuch haſte, but being content 
c to ſtay forty days ſeven times over. | | 

Mr. Speaker, it ſeemed generally ſtrange, that they 
4 (aw not the Law, which all men elſe ſaw, but them- 
« ſelves; yet though this begot the more general wonder, 
<« three other particulars begot the more general indigna- 
„ tion. The firſt of all the reaſons for this judgment was 
« ſuch, That there needed not any from the adverſe party 
<« to help them to convert thoſe few, who before had not 
« the leaſt ſuſpicion of the legality of that moſt illegal 
« Writ, there being fewer that approved of the judgment, 
<« than there were that judged it legal, for I am confident 
„ they did not that themſelves, 

&« Secondly, when they had allowed to the King the 

e ſole power in neceſſity, the ſole judgment of neceſſity, 
„and by that enabled him to take both from us, what he 
4% would, when he would, and how he would, they yet 
„ continued to perſwade us, that they had left us our Li- 
berties and Properties. 
« The third and laſt is, and which I confeſs moved 
« moſt, that by the transformation of us from the ſtate of 
« free Subjects (a good phraſe, Mr. Speaker, under Dr. 
« Feylin's favour) unto that of Villains, they diſable us 
N 61. Vol. II. 
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by legal and voluntary ſupplies to expreſs our affections 1640. 


to his Majeſty, and by that to cheriſh his to us, that is, 
by Parliaments. Mr. Speaker, the cauſe of all the mi- 
ſeries we have ſuffered, and the cauſe of all our jealouſies 
we have had, that we ſhould yet ſuffer, is, that « moſt 
excellent Prince hath been moſt infinitely abuſed by his 
Judges, telling him, that by policy he might do what 
he pleaſed ; with the firſt of theſe we are now to deal, 
which may be a leading to the reſt, And fince in pro- 
viding of theſe Laws, upon which theſe men have 
trampled, our anceſtors have ſhewn their utmoſt care and 
wiſdom for our undoubted ſecurity, words having done 
nothing, and yet they have done all that words can do, 
we muſt now be forced to think of aboliſhing of our 
rievances, and of taking away this judgment, and theſe 
3 together, and of regulating their ſucceſſors by 
their exemplary puniſhment. 
J will not ſpeak much; I will only ſay we have ac- 
cuſed a great perſon of High- Treaſon, for intending to 
ſubvert our fundamental Laws, and to introduce arbi- 
trary Government; which we ſuppoſe he meant to do, 
we are ſure theſe have done it, there being no Law 
more fundamental than that they have already ſubverted, 
and no Government more abſolute, than that they have 
really introduced. 
« Mr, Speaker, not only the ſevere puniſhment, but the 
ſudden removal of theſe men, will have a ſudden effect 
in one very conſiderable conſideration, we only accuſe, 
and the Houſe of Lords condemn ; in which condem- 
nation they uſually receive advice (though not direction) 
from the Judges; and I leave it to every man to ima- 
gine, how prejudicial to us, that is, to the Common- 
wealth, and how partial to their fellow maleſactors, the 
advice of ſuch Judges is like to be. How undoubtedly 
for their own ſakes, they will think it may conduce to 


their power, that every action be judged to be a leſs 


fault; and every perſon to be leſs faulty, than in juſtice 
they ought to do: Amongſt theſe, Mr. Speaker, there 
is one I muſt not loſe in the croud; whom I doubt not 
but we ſhall find, when we examine the reſt of them, 
with what hopes they have been tempted, by what fears 
they have been aſſay d, and by what, and by whoſe im- 


portunity they have been purſued, before they conſented _ 
to what they did ; I doubt not, I ſay, but we ſhall 


find him to have been a moſt admirable Sollicitor, but 4 


moſt abominable Judge; he it is, who not only gave 
away with his breath, what our anceſtors had purchaſed 


for us by ſo large an expence of their time, their care, 


their treaſure, and their blood; and employed his induſtry, 


as great as his injuſtice, to perſwade others to join with 
him in that deed of gift : But ſtrove to root up thoſe 
Liberties which they had cut down, and to make our 
grievances immortal, and our flavery irreparable, leaſt 
any part of our poſterity might want occaſion to curſe 
him ; he declared that power to be ſo inherent to the 
Crown, as that it was not in the power even of Par- 
liaments to divide them. | 


I have heard, Mr. Speaker, and I think here that 
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common fame is ground enough for this Houſe to ac- 
cuſe upon; and then undoubtedly there is enough to 
be accuſed upon in this Houſe ; he hath reported this 
ſo generally, that 
name him whom you all know, nor do I look to tell 
you news, when 1 tel you it is my Lord-Keeper ; but 
this I think fit to put you in mind of, that his place 
admits him to his Majeſty, and truſts him with his 
Majeſty's conſcience z and how pernicious every mo- 
ment muſt be, which gives him means to infuſe ſuch 
unjuſt opinions of this Houſe, as are expreſt in a libel, 
rather than a declaration, of which many believe him to 
be the principal Secretary, and the other puts the moſt 
vaſt and unlimited power of the Chancery into his hands, 
the ſafeſt of which will be dangerous: For my part, I 


think no man ſecure, that he ſhall think himſelf worth 


any thing when he riſes, whilſt all our eſtates are in 
his breaſt, who hath ſacrificed his Country to his ambi- 
tion, whilſt he who hath proſtrated his own conſcience, 
hath the keeping of the King's, and be who hath un- 


done us already by wholeſale, hath a power left in him ; 


by retale. ——— . 
« Mr, Speaker, in the beginning of the Parliament he 
told us, and I am confident every man here believes it 
before he told it, and never the more for his telling, 


though a ſorty witneſs is a good teſtimony againſt him 


ſelf, that his Majeſty never required any thing from 
any of his Miniſters but juſtice and integrity. Againſt 
which, if any of them have tranſgreſs d, upon theit 
heads, and that deſervedly, it all ought to fall; it was 


full and truly fad, but be hath in this ſaying pronounced 
his own condemnation ; we ſhall be more partial to him 
than he is to himſelf, if we be flow to purſue it. 

« [t is therefore my ju 
XxX XxX 


| and humble motion, that we 


I expe& not that you ſhall bid me 
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Judgment in 


The HISTORY 


1640, © may chuſe a ſelect Committee to draw up his and their 
charge, and to examine their carriage in this particular, 
<« to make uſe of it in the charge, and if he ſhall be found 
« guilty of tampering with Judges againſt the publick ſe- 
&« curity, who thought tampering with witneſſes in a pri- 
vate cauſe worthy of ſo great a fine (1), if he ſhould 
& be found to have gone before the reſt to this judgment, 
« and to have gone beyond the reſt in this judgment, that 
« in the puniſhment of it, the juſtice of this Houſe may 
« not deny him the due honour both to precede and ex- 
<< ceed the reſt,” 

After this Speech, the affair of Ship-money having been 
debated, it was refulved upon the queſtion nemine contra- 
dicente, | 

__ ha; 1. That the charge impoſed upon the Subjects for the 
Ruth; providing and furniſhing of Ships, and the aſſeſſments for 
W. >. 88. raiſing of money for that purpoſe, commonly called Ship- 
dg 65. money, are againſt the laws of the realm, the Subjects 
ens right of property, and contrary to former reſolutions in 
Parliament, and to the Petition of Right. | | 

2 That the extrajudicial opinions of the Judges pub- 
liched in the Star- Chamber, and enrolled in the Courts of 
IVeftminſter in theſe words, -------- in the whole, and in 
every part of them, are againſt the laws of the realm, the 
Subjects right of property, and contrary to former reſolu- 
tions in Parliament, and to the Petition of Right. 

3. That the writ following - and the other writs 
commonly called the Ship-Writs, are againſt the Laws of 
the realm, the right of Property, and the liberty of the 


Subjects, and contrary to former reſolutions in Parliament, 


and to the Petition of Right. | | 
Aſter theſe reſolutions, the Houſe appointed a Commit- 
3 dee tee of ſixteen, at the head of whom was the Lord Falk- 
ages. » 2 
Ruſkworth, land, to go forthwith to the ſeveral Judges, to know in 
IV. p. ds. what manner, and by whom they were ſollicited or threat- 
ned to give their extrajudicial opinion concerning Ship- 
money. It was ordered, that every one of the Judges 
ſhould be examined at the fame time by two of the 
Committee, and be told what had been voted in the Houſe 
concerning Ship-money, and that the Committee ſhould 
ask ſuch queſtions as they ſhould think material, to the 
execution of this order. | | 


Commitee 1 


Precaution Next day, the Houſe ordered that the Committee ap- 
„ pointed to conſider of the Property of the Subjects in their 
3 Goods, ſhould take into conſideration ſome way of ſeeing 


ad. the entering upon record, the King's ſeveral commiſſions 

Ib. gel for Loans and Exciſe, and the reſolutions of former Parlia- 
p. 89. dis | | 

ments thereon, and the addition that was offered by the 

Lords to the Petition of right, with the reſolution of the 

Houſe ; and alſo the reſolutions of the queſtions propoſed 

in the Houſe concerning Ship- Money, that they might re- 


An 0rd to main fair to poſterity. It was alſo referred to the fame 
: Fa ve Committee to make a preparation of the vote paſſed about 


gal tbe Ship-money, to be ſent to the Lords; to draw up a charge 

Led Fluch againſt the Lord Finch, and the reſt of the Judges that 

gave their opinion upon that tax; and likewiſe to take 

into conſideration their extrajudicial opinions and the judg- 

ments in the cafe of Ship-money ; to inquire of the ſeve- 

ral denials of Habeas Corpus, and prohibitions, their ex- 

trajudicial Proceedings and opinions concerning eccleſiaſti- 

cal Juriſdictions, and the Court of Admiralty ; their de- 

nial of legal and ordinary proceedings in caſes of Juſtice, 

and the binding of the whole Kingdom by any one man's 

particular caſe. "The ſame Committee had power to ſend 

tor parties, witneſſes, papers, records, or any thing elſe that 

might conduce to this buſineſs, and were to preſent the 
ſtate of the whole matter to the Houſe, 

On the other hand, the 26th of February 1640-41, 
the Lords ordered to be brought to their Houſe the re- 
Mr. Hamp- cord in the Exchequer of the Judgment in Mr. Hampden's 
den's Caſe» caſe, and alſo the Rolls in the Star- Chamber and other 
5 Courts, wherein the extrajudicial opinions of the Judges 

were entered, and cauſed them to be annulled in their pre- 
ſence. They ordered moreover, that a copy of what they 
had done ſhould be delivered to the Judges to be publiſhed 
at the Aſſizes in every county within their circuits, and 
that an Act of Parliament ſhould be prepared concerning 
this matter. . 
Bi, egal All this produced at length charges againſt the Lord- 
5%, Money Keeper, and each of the Judges, with an Act to aboliſh 
7 e Ship-money, to which the King gave the royal aſſent the 


The Leras 


carcel the 


al Aſſent, 

Ruſhworth, 7th of Augu/t 1641. | 

IV. p-139% Much the ſame method was taken with regard to the 

Wies. other grievances, and in the end, there was not one, pub- 

T. 1. p. 699, lick or private, but what was redrefled within the nine firſt 
months of this ſeſſion. | | 

I intend not to include in theſe grievances, thoſe con- 

cerning Religion. Beſides that theſe were not generally 


acknowledged for grievances, this matter requires a more 


| Hierarchy, h 


if ENGLAND. 


Vol. | II. 
particular explicati on of what paſſed in the Parlia 

I ſhall therefore ſhow in the firſt place, the eds or 
the Parliament, with reſpect to Religion, and then relate 
what paſſed coneerning this ſubject. 


Since the beginning of the reign of James I. the Bi. „ 
ſhops had rendered themſelves much 5 powerful 8 Diſpeſticn 


before. The oppoſition of the Presbyterians, who never 
ceaſed to exclaim againſt the Hierarchy, though they were 
not in condition to overthrow it, had greatly contributed 
to the increaſe of the Epiſcopal power. Their impetuous 
zeal cauſed the King to think it proper to humble them 

leaſt in the end they ſhould occaſion ſome diſturbance 15 
the Church, and the Biſhops were charged with the care 
of executing this reſolution, The endeavours to reduce 
them to obedience, ſerved only to inflame the evil. In- 
ſtead of trying to convince them by arguments, they were 
treated without moderation, and, if I may venture to ſay 
it, without charity. It was reſolved at any rate to com- 
pel them to conform to the Church of England, not only 
in things conſidered as neceſſary, but alſo in others re- 
garded by moſt people as indifferent. Moreover, divers 
ceremonies were added to the Divine Service, which many 
perſons well affected to the Church thought too near al- 
lied to Popery. William Laud Archbiſhop cf Canterbury 
was the principal author of theſe Ceremonies, as well be- 
fore, as after, he was Archbiſhop. His chief aim was to 
mortiſy the Puritans. But in proceeding too briskly or 
rather too rigorouſly, he gave them room to accuſe him 
that his defign was to favour Popery, on pretence of 


1640. 


of tbe They + 
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forcing the Puritans to conform to the worſhip of the 


Church of England. No man was ever more wedded to 
ceremonies, and the more he was reproached with it, the 
more he urged them as neceſſary. This chiefly gave cc- 
caſion to the Puritans, and even to ſome Church of Eng- 
land men to ſuſpect he had a deſign to introduce the 
Romiſh Religion ; this extreme attachment to ceremonies 
ſeeming to them as a means whereby he intended to com- 
paſs his ends, 
was not only Arminian, but alſo head of that party in 
England, from the time he was received into favour by 
King James I. through the Duke of Buckingham's means. 
As the knowledge of what paſſed in the reign of James I. 
may be of great ſervice to the underſtanding the affairs of 
Religion, which I have undertaken to explain, I ſhall 


As for Arminianiſm, all agree that Laud 


briefly relate what I think moſt neceſſary, though men- 


tioned before in King Fames's reign. 

When the diſputes concerning grace aroſe in Holland, 
James I. eſpouſed the oppoſite party to Arminius, and uſed 
even threats to oblige the States of Holland to condemn 
Varſtius his ſucceſſor. After that, he fent Biſhops and 
Divines to the ſynod of Dort, to ſtrengthen the Contra- 
Remonſtrants. Mean while the Arminians in England 


were forced to lye dormant, becauſe the Court was not 
their friend. 


P rogreſs of 
Laud's cre. 
dit. 


Laud, then only a private Doctor in the 


Univerſity of Oxford, had yet no credit, though ſhortly 


after the Duke of Buckingham procured him the Bi- 
ſhoprick of St. David's in Wales. At the fame time King 
James was vigorouſly puſhing his defign to ſtretch the Pre- 
rogative royal, to which he met with great oppoſition, 
chiefly from the Puritans, who concerning Grace were 
directly contrary to the Arminians, For this reaſon the 
King and Duke thought fit to careſs and ſupport the Ar- 
minians, in order to oppoſe them to the Puritans, the 
King's grand aim being to weaken that party, which was 
always ready to obſtruct the execution of his deſigns, 


From that time the Arminian party became powerful. 


The heads were Neil Biſhop of J/inche/ter, and Laud Bi- 


ſhop of St. David's, who found means to gain the King's 
confidence, and to have the diſpoſal of the Church: prefer- 
ments, "They improved this advantage to ftrengthen 


their party, by promoting to the Benefices ſuch as were 


moſt averſe to the Calvini/ts, for ſo theſe began now to be 
called who embraced Calvin's opinion concerning Grace, 


whether Presbyterians or Church of England men. There , 


be Calvi- 


were therefore three principal cauſes of the animoſity of the gigs ard 


Court and its friends, againſt the Presbyterians. 22 
The firſt was, that they rejected the Eccleſiaſtical 2 ©... 


The ſecond, that they were entirely againſt the King's 
deſign to ſtretch his Prerogative, knowing the more power 
he had, the more they ſhould be perſecuted. 

The third, that they were all Calvini/ts as to the no- 
tions of Grace, Though the King had not, perhaps, 
altered his opinion concerning that point, he deſerted how- 
ever the Calvini/ts, becauſe they were in other reſpects, 
for the moſt part, Presbyterians and Puritans. From that 
time the Court and their agents counted among the Puri- 
tans, thoſe who refuſed to conform to the Church of Eng- 
land; all the Calvinifts Presbyterians or others; all who 


(1) This alludes to a Fine of 10,0c08. which If Alam Biſhop of Lince/n was condemned to pay for tampering with a Witneſs. See above, p- 303. 


Note (3). Rapin, 


5 oppoſed 
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1640, oppoſed the King's deſigns with regard to the Prerogative ; 
and they were all, under the name of Puritans, equally 
obnoxious to the hatred of the King and his Miniſters. 
So, by this policy, many people who had no inclination 
for Presbyterianiſm, were made to become Puritins. At 
leaſt, they were forced to join with the Puritan-party, to 
hinder the Court, on pretence of deſtroying Puritaniſm, 
from eſtabliſhing by degrees an arbitrary Power, which 
would have been fatal to the whole Nation. For the King 
pretended, his will could be oppoſed but upon puritanical 
principles. | | : 
71, Pr.1by. The reign of Charles I. was ſtill more violent in this 
bear. party reſpect, than that of James, as has been ſhown in the firſt 
beit d. part. Laud being made Biſhop of London, and afterwards, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and one of the King's prime 
Miniſters, uſed all his induſtry and credit to humble the 
Puritan-party, that is, not only the Presbyterians, but alſo 
the Calvini/ts, and ſuch who would not patiently bear the 
yoke of ſervitude, Matthew IYren Biſhop of Norwich, 
and afterwards of Ely,” the Biſhop of Bath and Wells, Co- 
fins Prebendary of Durham (), being all of the ſame prin- 
ciples, ſeconded him in this deſign. And as if the diffe- 
.rence between the Church of England and Presbytery, had 
not been ſufficiently marked, they added to the worſhip 
ſundry innovations, and repreſented as abſolutely neceſſary, 
things indifferent, which Religioa might well have diſpen- 
ſed with. Hence pretences were found to perſecute the 
Puritans, by reckoning among that party, all whom the 

Court was pleaſed to call by that name. 
The Perſecu- The wiſeſt part of the Nation had long ſince perceived 
5 of 1% the King's and the Court's policy, and their artifices to 
lud up pave the way to arbitrary power. But it had not been poſ- 
a: an Arti- ſible to avoid the effects of it, becauſe the King had diſ- 
5 the ſolved the Parliaments, the moment they were bent to ex- 
ene at amine the Grievances, Thus the regal power had gained 
„. ground by degrees, no one being in a capacity to hinder its 
9 progreſs. But as ſoon as the King's affairs had taken a 
new turn, by the entrance of the Scots into England, and 


the taking of Neꝛocaſtle, and when the King ſaw himſelf 


under an abſolute neceſſity of calling a Parliament, moſt of 
the Members reſolved not to loſe the opportunity of abo- 
liſhing the perſecution, introduced under the ſpecious pre- 
tence of ſtopping the progreſs of Puritaniſm, but in reality 
for the better advancement of arbitrary power. Above all, 
the Houſe of Commons conſidered the innovations, and the 
rigour where with people were made to obſerve them, as ſo 
0 many artifices of the Court party, for the more eaſy at- 
tainment of their end. It muſt not therefore be thought 
| ſtrange, if moſt of the Members being united with regard 
to the Grievances, were ſo likewiſe for the aboliſhing of 
innovations, and puniſhing the authors, as having ſerved 
for inſtruments to the King in the execution of deſigns, 
wherein Religion was nor ſolely concerned. This is what 
produced the charges againſt the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


the Biſhops of Ely, Bath and Wells, and againſt Cefins, 


beſides the brand of Delinquents given by the Commons 
to a great number of Miniſters and others, who had coun- 
tenanced the innovations, : | 
Views of the Moſt of the Members, as I ſaid, were united as to this 
N point, becauſe there was not one but what conſidered it as 
nA branch of the deſign to ſubject the Realm to the King's 
will and pleaſure. But among this great number, there 
were real Presbyterians, who had more extenſive views, and 
thought, no doubt, of altering the Government of the 
Church, on pretence of the ill uſe, the Biſhops had made 
of their power. Theſe, though not very numerous in the 
Parliament, were ſupported by a great party in the King- 
dom, and particularly by the Scots, whoſe aſſiſtance was 
then abſolutely neceſſary. But they took care not to diſ- 
cover their intentions. They were contented at firſt to 
join with thoſe who only intended the redreſs of Grievan- 
ces, and to reſtore the Government to its natural ſtate. 
They hoped, as it happened indeed, that the firict exami- 
nation of the grievances and innovations, .would convince 
moſt of the Members of the neceſſity to aboliſh the Hier- 
archy, of which the Court had made ſo great uſe in the 
execution of their deſigns, They propoſed to ſhow on all 
occaſions, that it was almoſt impoſſible to reſtore the Civil 
Government, whilſt the King had in the Clergy of the 
Church of England, a ſupport capable of raiſing inſuperable 
obſtacles to the reformation of the Government. For this 
reaſon, on all occaſions, the Leaders of the Presbyterians 
were the moſt forward to ſpeak againſt the Grievances. 
They aggravated chiefly thoſe that concerned the innovati- 
ons in Religion, which they openly aſcribed to the deſign of 
introducing the Romiſb Religion. All this was done with 
a view to caſt upon the Hierarchy, and the Biſhops in ge- 
neral, the faults and ill conduct of ſome particular perſons, 
The other Members who were of the Church of Eng- 


23 CHARLES. I. 350 


(1) Cofins was never Dean of Dar bam, as Ropin by miſtake calls him, He was Prebendary of Durban, and Dean of Peterborough, _ 


land, though very oppoſite to the King, ſaw what was the 1640, 
intention of the Presbyterians. But they were kept in awe 
by the fear of loſing the aſſiſtance of the Scots, who ſup- 
ported this party, and rendered it very conſiderable. Where- 
fore they durſt nor diſpleaſe the Presbyterian· party, for fear 
of cauſing in the Parliament a diviſion, which muſt be fa- 
tal to the common cauſe, and conſequently very advan- 
gious to the King. Beſides, the men I am ſpeaking of, 
did not believe the Hierarchy to be abſolutely neceſſary in 
the Church, or that Religion could not ſubſiſt without Bi- 
ſhops. Only the rigid Epiſcopalians, and the King's party 
were of this opinion, but they made not a majority. I hoſe 
therefore who had only in view the reformatian of the State, 
and not that of the Church, could not however, Without 
great inconveniencies, help having ſome condeſcenſion for 
the Presbyterians, for the reaſons juſt mentioned, Perhaps 
they had no other view in their policy, than to gain time; 
till the Civil Grievances were redreſſed, without any de- 
ſign to go farther. But they had to deal with very able 
heads, who artfully led them beyond their firſt reſolu- 
tions, 

On the other hand, the Biſhops perfectly knew the in- 75. Big 
tention of the Presbyterians, and that in leſſening the e 9trachcd 
King's power, their delign was to render him unable to „ 37, 
oppoſe the change they were meditating, Wherefore they K. 
adhered the more firmly to the King's intereſt, and often, 


by the number of their Voices, ſo managed it, that the 


Upper-Houſe voted directly contrary to the reſolutions of 
the Lower. But thereby they procured the Presbyterians 
a conſiderable advantage. For theſe laſt took occaſion from 
thence, to repreſent how advantagious it was for the King 
to have at his devotion ſo great a number of Voices a- 
mong the Lords, and conſequently, how impoffible it 
would be to ſucceed in the intended reformation, ſo long 
as the Biſhops had votes in the Upper-Houſe. This led 
them at length to bring in a Bill for the excluſion of all 
Eccleſiaſticks ſrom civil employments, and the Biſhops in 
particular, from a right of fitting in the Houſe of Lords. 

Thoſe who had only in view to reſtore the Civil Go- Has ebe 
vernment, without meddling with the Hierarchy, and Palticians 
whom J ſhall call the Politicians, though I don't know, _ 
they were ever ſo termed, were greatly embaraſſed. They 
plainly ſaw, that ſundry abuſes had crept into the Church, 
and would have readily agreed to their abolition, provided 
nothing more had been required, But it was propoſed to 


g one ſtep farther, and exclude the Biſhops from the 


Upper- houſe, in which they ſaw ſeveral inconveniencies, 


With regard to the intereſt of the Church of England, to 


which they were attached. Though the Presbyterian party 


did not entirely diicover themſelves, and ſeemed to have 


no other view than to facilitate the redreſs of all abuſes at- 
ter the excluhon of the Biſhops, it was eaſy to perceive, 
their projects reached farther, and that their aim was to un- 
dermine the Hierarchy. It is certain, there was no leſs incon- 
vaniencies in rejecting than conſenting to, the Bill. By 
leaving the Biſhops in the Upper-houſe, the King would 
be always ſecure of ſo many votes, As the Lords were not 
then ſo numerous as at preſent, as ſome were abſent or o- 
therwiſe employed, and ſome alſo were Roman Catholicks, 
the Biſhops and the reſt of the King's party greatly influ- 
enced the refojutions of the Upper-houſe, as was daily ex- 
perienced. Conſequently the work of the reformation of 
the Government. could not but meet with great obſtacles, 
On the other hand, by rejecting the Bill propoſed, the 


Presbyterian party would be diſpleaſed, which was very 


conſiderable in the Kingdom, chiefly by the ſupport of the 
Scots, of whom there was great occaſion, ſince it was by 
their means that the Parliament was enabled to labour et- 
ſectually the redreſs of the grievances. BY 

Then began to be debated the famous queſtion, By what e 5y 
title do Biſhops ſit in Parliament? It was not denied, they oe hogs 
had enjoyed this privilege from the beginning of the Mo- „ 
narchy ; but ſome pretended, they fat in Parliament as . 
Barons only, on account of the Crown-lands granted them 
by the Anglo-Saxon Kings, for which they did homage to 
the King like the reſt of the Barons, Others maintained, Re, Fo 
they had a Seat there as Repreſentatives of the Clergy, who i, . 
could not be bound by the Laws made in Parliament, with- 
out giving their conſent to them, according to the conſtant 
maxim of the Kingdom, and the undeniable privilege which 
all Engliſb Subjects had ever enjoyed. That the Lords gave 
their conſent to the Laws, for themſelves, and the Com- 
mons for all the Commons of the Kingdom, and there- 
fore it was neceſſary, there ſhould be in the Parliament 
Repreſentatives of the Church and Clergy, otherwiſe the 
maxim would be falſe, that no man ean be bound by the 
Laws to which he has not conſented. They added far- 
ther, that the Parliament had always been thought to con- 
fiſt of three Eſtates; of which the Clergy had been always 


conſidered 
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conſidered as one, whence they inferred, that to exclude 
from the Parliament one of its three Eſtates, would be to 
ſubvert the conſtitution of the Government. | 
To theſe arguments it was anſwered : Though it ſhould 
be true, that the Clergy were an Eſtate of Parliament diſ- 
tint from the reſt of the People, which was conteſted, it 
did not follow, that the Biſhops repreſented the whole 
Church: That there were in the Parliament two Houſes 
one of the Lords, and the other of the Commons ; and 
two Houres in the Convocation, the upper of the Biſhops, 
and the lower of the inferior Clergy ; and therefore, ac- 
cording to this rule, the inferior Clergy ſhould likewiſe 
have Repreſentatives in the Parliament, that they might be 
deemed to give their conſent to the Laws, which however, 
was never pretended, Hence it was inferred, the Biſhops 
did not repreſent the Clergy, and added, that this ſuppoſed 
Repreſentation was a new thing, unheard of before, and 
that a few months ſince, the Biſhops would have been very 
angry to be counted only bare Repreſentatives : That 


though it was neceſſary, the Clergy ſhould be repreſented 


in the Parliament, it would not follow, that they ought to 
be repreſented by the Biſhops, as all the people of England 
were not repreſented by the Lords. That the Abbots had 
formerly a ſeat in Parliament, not as Repreſentatives, but 
as being Tenants in chief, and when they were excluded, 
it was not ſaid, that a breach was made ia the conſtitution of 
the Parliament, either by the excluſion of the Abbots, or 
diſſolution of the Monaſteries. | | 
Theſe, if I am not miſtaken, are the principal argu- 
ments alledged for and againſt the Biſhops, with regard to 
their ſeat in Parliament. This queſtion was the more dif- 
ficult, as it had been never determined by what right the 
Biſhops ſate in Parliament. Very probably, from the be- 
ginning of the Monarchy, till about the end of the reign 


of Henry III, the Parliaments conſiſted only of Lords, 


who were in poſſeſſion of all the Lands of the Kingdom, 
for which they did homage to the King. And indeed it 
appears, the Lords, before that time, granted the King the 
money neceſſary for the ſupport of the Government, with- 
out any. mention of the Commons. It may therefore be 
ſaid, that the Lords fat in Parliament by a double title, 


namely, for themſelves, and as Repreſentatives of the Na- 


Repreſent a- 


tion: of the 
Preiliyteri- 
ant to the 


6 
Polilicians. 


tion. But after the Commons were introduced into Par- 


liament, and had a ſeparate Houſe, the Lords loſt the laſt 
of theſe titles, and ſate only ſor themſelves, the reſt of the 
People having other Repreſentatives. The Biſhops and 


| Abbots, who belonged to the body of the Lords, had pro- 
bably their ſeat too by a double title, as poſſeſſors of Baro- 


nies, and as Repreſentatives of the Clergy, ſecular and re- 
gular, But as in introducing Repreſentatives of the Com- 
mons into the Parliament, Repreſentatives of the inferior 
Clergy were not alſo introduced, the Biſhops and Abbots 
may be ſaid to preſerve their double title to fit there, as 
poſſeſſors of Baronies, and as Repreſentatives of the Clergy. 


The diſſolution of the Monaſteries in the reign of Henry 


VIII, rendered needleſs the repreſentation of the Regulars, 
who no longer ſubſiſted; but it made no alteration in the 
Biſhops right, who, according to this ſuppoſition, repre- 


ſented the ſecular Clergy, and continued to fit in Parlia- 


ment, though the Abbots were aboliſhed. But after all, it 
muſt be owned, this repreſentation of the ſecular Clergy by 
Biſhops, is only a ſuppoſition, which, though probable, can- 
not be ſaid to be ſo evident as not to be oppoſed (1). But 
it ſeldom happens, that in diſputes of this nature, juſtice 
and right are ſolely regarded. Though the reaſons which 
may be drawn from the thing itſelf are not negleCted, yet 
thoſe are much more ſtrenuouſly urged, which are founded 
in intereſt and policy. | Wot 

The heads of the Presbyterians never ceaſed to repre- 
ſent to the Politicians the impoſſibility of reſtoring the 


Government to its natural ftate, fo long as the Biſhops 


ſhould fit in the Houſe of Peers ; that the King had 
found means to gain the Clergy to his intereſt, by ex- 


preſſing a great zeal for the Church of England, and an 
extreme averſion to the Presbyterians ; that the Clergy, 


and eſpecially the Biſhops, were entirely devoted to the 
King, in the belief that he was their protector and only 
ſupport ; that therefore they were perſuaded he could not 
be too powerful, ſince this power would be ſo advantagious 
to the Clergy ; that there were convincing proofs of this 
truth in the conduct of Laud, Mren, and other Clergy- 


ef ENGLAND. Vol. ll. 
men, particularly Sibthorpe, Montague, Marwar; 

had uſed their utmoſt Kh wool — 5 Kin ag 
unlimited power ; that the Clergy in general were til in 
the ſame diſpoſitions, and could do for the future as much 
miſchief as formerly, if care was not taken to humble their 
pride and power, by confining them within the bounds of 
their calling, 

The Politicians granted all theſe things, and beſides. 7: » ... 
were not very well pleaſed with the Biſhops and the ref of ok 0 
the Clergy. But they were loth to yield, for fear the a. 
teration propoſed might produce others in Church and bon 
which they did not care to meddle with. Mean while 
after long weighing the inconveniencies which might 
flow from their acceptation or refuſal, they refolved at ſaſt 
to ſacrifice the Biſhops Right, rather than run the risk 
of ſeeing all their projects fall to the ground, by the ob- 
ſtacles which the Biſhops might raiſe. Whether this re. 


i649, 


State, th: Buy... 


ſolution was taken by the Leaders at the beginning of the 1 Any 


Parliament, which I think not unlikely, or whether it 1 
was neceſſary to uſe ſome time to prevail with the Poli. 
ticians, thoſe who ſollicited the thing, judged that before 
it came to be publickly debated, it was convenient to breed 
prejudices againſt the Biſhops in the minds of the People 
and to cheriſh thoſe already entertained. The Houſs 
wanted not opportunities to execute this deſign. The Bill 
to take from the Biſhops their ſeat in Parliament was not 
voted in the Houſe of Commons till the 11th of March 


. 1640-1, and paſſed not the Houſe of Peers till the 25th of 


May following. But before the moving of this Bill, the 
Lower-Houſe had taken ſeveral ſteps tending to incenſe the 
People againſt the Biſhops, The great number of Peti- 
tions againſt the Biſhops in general, againſt Epiſcopal 
Government, againſt ſome particular Prelates and Clergy- 697“ 


Nalſon, 


ſerved them for foundation to examine the conduct of the 
Biſhops with all the Rigour, their deſign required. Seve- 
ral pretend, all theſe Petitions were begged, and I won't 
affirm the contrary, though I know nothing particular con- 


cerning it (2), There is no clearer evidence of the Com- rife f 


mons deſign with regard to the Biſhops, than their reſo- 4e Cen 


* | ' 523, 


men, againſt innovations, againſt the late Convocation, rk. 


lution on the zoth of November, ſeventeen days after the 10 Win, 


; A IV. p. 55, 
opening of the Parliament, namely, that on Sunday the Wii, 


22d of the ſame month (3) every member ſhould be obliged 7. U b 537 
to receive the Communion, and bring with him a ticket 
of his name and the place for which he ſerved, and that 
after the Communion- day none ſhould fit in the Houſe but 
thoſe that had firſt received the Sacrament. This reſolu- 
tion could be with no other view, than to prevent the 
Commons from being eſteemed Presbyterians, and their 
reſolutions diſparaged on that pretence. "Thus in the reign 


of Henry V, the Houſe of Commons intending to give a 


mortal Blow to the Clergy, began with paſſing an Act for 
burning Hereticks, leaſt the Clergy ſhould pretend that the 
Houſe conſiſted only of ſuch. | 5 

To fhow now all the preparations that were made in the p, ue. 


Houſe of Commons, before they proceeded in the Bill I of be cen. 


have been ſpeaking of, I ſhall only briefly mention the" 


cerning Ne- 


Petitions that were preſented, the Speeches that were gen in 


made on this ſubject, and the ſeveral reſolutions that were 1549, 44 
taken. | | | EO 8 | 1641, 
On the 1oth of November, ſeven days after the opening 1v. p 39. 


Ruſhworth. - 


of the Parliament, Sir Edward Deering made a ſpeech in . 
1. b 7 


the Houſe, to perſuade them to enter upon matters of Re- 
ligion, He took occaſion to preſent a Petition ſrom one 
Wilſon a Miniſter againſt the Archbiſhop who had ſuſpend- 
ed him, and concluded with ſaying, Our manife!d Griefs 
do fill a mighty and vaſt circumference, yet jo that from every 
part our lines of ſorrow do lead unto him, and point at him 
the Centre, from whence our miſeries in this Church, and 
many of them in the Commonwealth do flmw. | 
The fame day was read the Petition of Peter Smart, Au 
priſoner in the King's Bench, complaining of Dr. Coſins's ty. p. 4 
innovations in the Church of Durham, and his profecu- Nallen, 


tion of the priſoner in the High-Commiſſion at York, where T. Lp. Sl. 


he was ſentenced and deprived of his Living, and Prebend 
of Durham. Whereupon it was ordered that he ſhould 
have liberty to go abroad in fafe-cuſtody, to proſecute his 
Petition, which was referred to a Committee who were 
to conſider by whoſe motion and means Dr. Coins 
was preferred to his late dignity (4). It was Archbi- 
ſhop Land they had a mind to meet with, On the 


(i) It ſeems to be plain, that the Clergy never thought themſelves repreſented by the Biſhops, ſeeing that after the Reſtoration, when the Convocation drop- 
ped the Privilege of taxing themſelves, the inferior Clergy had in lieu of that Privilege, a right to vote for Members of Parliament, and ſo have, ever fince 
the vear 166 5, been repreſented by the Commons, like the reſt of the Freeholders. However, Mr. Hyd-, ( afterwards Lord Clarendon) and others, made uſe 
of this Argument, of the Biſhops being the Reprefentatives of the Clergy, in their Speeches againſt the taking away the Biſhops Voices in the Houſe of 
Peers; which certainly was no Argument at all, the Prelates, doubtleſs, as well as mitred Abbots, fitting in Parliament on account of their Baronies, like the 


reſt of the Nobility. 


(2) The Lord Clarendon ſays, their way was to prepare a Petition very modeſt and dutiful for the Form; and for the Matter, not very unreaſonable ; and to 
communicate it at ſome publick meeting, where care was taken it ſhould be received with approbation : the Subſcription of very few hands filled the Paper it- 
ſelf, where the Petition was written, and therefore many more Sheets were annexed, for the reception of the number, which gave all the Credit, ans pro- 
cured all the Countenance to the undertaking. When a multitude of hands was procured, the Petition it ſelf was cut off, and a new ode framed luitable to 
the deſign in hand, and annexed to the long Lift of Names which were ſubſcribed to the former. Tom 1. p. 161. ; ü 

(3) Rapin ſays, on the day appointed for the Faſt, but he forgot that the Faſt was on the Tueſday before, namely, the 17th, as he had noted in the Margen. 


(4) The Deanry of Peterbarnugb, and not Durbam. Ruſhworth, Tom. 4. p. 64+ 


3 21ſt, 
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1640. 21ſt, Dr. Cofins was ſent for as a Delinquent by the Ser- 
jeant at arms. n ; | 
roſworth, The ſame day Sir Edward Deering made a Speech, 
. p. 55 complaining, that there was a ſevere High- Commiſſion 
Nall", g. eſtabliſhed in E ngland, worſe than the Popiſh Inquiſition ; 
WY that the Archbiſhop of Canterbury affected the title and 
power of a Patriarch, and acted like a ſovereign ; that he 
allowed of the impreſſion of books in favour of Popery, of 
which he named ſeveral, and refuſed the ſame licenſe for 
printing orthodox writings. He moved that there might 
be a Committee to inquire into the great number of oppreſ- 
ſed Miniſters under the Biſhops tyranny, [for ten years 
laſt paſt,] and to examine the licences granted for bad 
books, and refuſed for good books, 


worth, On the 28th the Town of Banbury preſented a Petition 


IV. p-6+ againſt innovations. | 
p. 66, On the zoth it was reported from the Committee for 
Mr. Wilſon's petition, that he had been ſequeſtred four 


years from his Living, only for not reading the Book of 


Sports on the Lord's-day : "That after he was abſolved, he 
was proſecuted for not reading the prayer commanded to 
be read by the Archbiſhop againſt the Scots, 


p. 68. On the iſt of December was read a Bill for reformation 
of abuſes in Eccleſiaſtical Courts. | 
b. 8. Three days after, the Houle received a Petition from two 


of the inhabitants of Cheſter, complaining of their having 
been inhumanly treated by the High-Commiſfion at York, 
for viſiting Mr. Pryn when he was going to his priſon in 
Caernarvon Caſtle. Upon this Petition the Houſe appoint- 
ed a numerous Committee to examine the juriſdiction ot the 
two Commiſſions of Canterbury and York, and the abuſes 
committed in the Courts, | 
5.91. On the gth a Committee was appointed to examine the 
proceedings of the late Convocation, as well as the Convo- 
cation-W rits, whether they were the ſame with the Writs 
of former times, and the opinions of the Judges in that 
affair, and enquire how and by whom the Commiſſion 
that enabled the Clergy to give and take the new oath was 
withdrawn. 
p33 On the 11th, the Houſe received a Petition ſubſcribed 
by a great number of the inhabitants of London (1) and ſe- 
veral Counties, containing twenty-eight grievances againſt 
Epiſcopal Government, the ſubſtance whereof was as fol- 
lows : ER: 8 | | | 
T% London 1. Grievance, The Biſhops ſubjecting and enthralling 
lam, all Miniſters under them and their authority, and fo by de- 


wth 
3 grees exempting them from the temporal power. 


tatning 2. The faint-heartedneſs of Miniſters to preach the 


w-"') 35 truth of God, and oppoſe the progreſs of Arminianiſm, leſt 
Kuſhworth, they ſhould diſpleaſe the Prelates. | | 

%. 39% 3. Theencouragement of Miniſters to deſpiſe the tem- 

1 4666. Poral Magiſtracy, and to live contentiouſly with their 

neighbours, knowing that they, being the Biſhops crea- 

tures, ſhall be ſupported. | | 

4. The reſtraint of many godly and able men from the 

Miniſtry, and thruſting out of many Congregations their 

Miniſters, becauſe they.could not in conſcience ſubmit unto, 


and maintain the Biſhops needleſs devices, ' 


5. The ſuppreſſing of the buying of impropriations, and | 


| r able Miniſters in them. | | 
6. The great increaſe of ſcandalous men in the miniſtry, 
who, if they but wear a canonical coat, a ſurplice, a hood, 
and bow at the name of Jeſus, think they have fully diſ- 
charged their duty. —. — | 
7. The diſcouragement of many from bringing up their 
children in learning; the many errors and ſtrange opinions 
which are in the Church; great corruptions in the Uni- 
verſities; the want of preaching Miniſters in many places; 
the loathing of the Miniſtry, and the general deſection to 
all manner of profaneneſs. 

8. The ſwarming of laſcivious and unprofitable books, 
in diſgrace of Religion; as namely, Ovid's Fits of Love, 
The Parliament of Women, &c, [erage pe 

9. The hindering of godly books to be printed; the 
blotting out or perverting in thoſe which they ſuffer, what- 

ever ſtrikes either at Popery or, Arminianiſm ; the adding 
of what pleaſeth them, and the reſtraint of re-printing 
Books formerly licenſed, without re-licenſing. _ | 
10. The publiſhing of Popiſh, Arminian, and other 
dangerous books and tenets ; as namely, That the Church 
.of Rome is a true Church, and in the worſt times never er- 
red in fundamentals ; that the Subjects have no propriety in 
their Eftates; but that the King may take from them what 
be pleaſeth ; that all is the King's, and that he is bound by 


(1 © menty-thouſrnd, es Lend Clarendon, Tem- I . 61. 
2) How could Monopoljes be a conſequence of Epiſcopal Government ? 
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11. The growth of Popery, and increaſe of Papiſts, 16 

" . 10. 
Prieſts and Jeſuits; the frequent venting of ene and 
popiſh Pictures both engraven and printed, and the placing 
of ſuch in Bibles. | 


12. The multitude of Monopolies, and impoſitions uj 
all kinds of commodities, &c (2). Fr 

13. That the Church-government in England was up- 
held the ſame way as in the Romiſh Church. Hence it 
was that the Prelates maintained, that the Pope is not Anti- 
chriſt, and ſorbad praying in the Church for the conver- 
ſion of the Queen. 


14. The great conſormity of veſtures and i 
with thoſe of the Church of Rome. | br Hera 

15. The ſtanding up at the Gloria Patri, and at the 
reading of the Goſpel; praying towards the Eaft; the 
bowing at the name of Jeſus; the bowing to the altar ; 
towards the Eat, croſs in Baptiſm ; the kneeling at the 
Communion, | 

16. The turning of the Communion-table altarwiſe ; 
the ſetting images and tapers upon them ; the reading of 
the ſecond Service at the altar, which is termed the Mercy- 


Seat; the forcing people to come up thither to receive the 
Sacrament. 


17. The conſecrating of Churches, Chapels, Fonts 
Oc. and the te · conſecrating of them upon pretended pol- 
lution. | 

18. The Liturgy for the moſt part taken out of the Ro- 
miſb Breviary, and the book of Ordination framed out of 
the Roman Pontifical, 


19. The multitude of Canons; abuſe of excommunica- 


tion; denying of appeals ; the Canons of the laſt Synod. 


20. Plurality of Benefices ; prohibiting of marriages with- 
out licence at certain times, and licenſing of marriages with- 
out bans asking. 5 

21. Profanation of the Lord's- day, the ſuſpending and 
depriving Miniſters for not reading a declaration for tolera- 
ting ſports on that day. 

22. The preſſing of the ftrict obſervation of the Saints 
days, and drawing great ſums of money out of mens pur- 
ſes for giving them leave to work on them. 

23. The great increaſe of adulteries, Sc. occaſioned 
by the Prelates corrupt adminiſtration of Juſtice in ſuch 
caſes, who taking upon them the puniſhment of it, do turn 
all into moneys for the filling of their purſes. | 
24. The general abuſe of Excommunication, which was 
inflicted for trivial matters; and the abſolution whereof 
could not be obtained without money, G. 

25. The Prelates claiming their office and juriſdiction 
to be Jure Divino; their taking upon them temporal dig- 
nities, Sc . | | 

26. The forcing people to take Commiſſions out of their 
own Courts. N | | =. 
27. The impoling of oaths upon Church-Wardens and 
Sideſmen, which they cannot take without perjury (3). 

28, The great abuſe of Eccleſiaſtical Courts, and the 


| Biſhops Ulurpations. 


This Petition ended with ſome conſiderations, the laſt 

whereot was, that the Biſhops having occaſioned the war 

with Scotland, this war could be terminated only by the 
ſuppreſſion of Epiſcopacy, 


The next day, ſeveral Miniſters (4) were declared De- Ruchworth, 


linquents, tor introducing innovations into the Church, IV. p. 97. 
and a Committee was appointed to examine the complaints 
exhibited againſt the Biſhop of Bath and Welli. | 


On the 15th, the Houſe proceeded to take into conſider- P. 99, 117, 


ation the new Canons of the late Convocation, and votet 
what has been related, After that, Laud was acculed, and 

Wren obliged to give bail. ws Mis 

On the 12th of January 1640-1, Petitions were pre- 1640-1, 
ſented from four ſeveral Counties againſt the Hierarchy. 
On the 16th, a complaint was brought to the Lords (5), b. 134. 
againſt a Conventicle held in the Pariſh of St. Saviour's in * 4 
Southwark, where at leaſt ſixty perſons were ſeized, who 

upon being asked why they did not reſort to their Patiſh- 
church, according to the Law of the 35th of Elizabeth, 
anſwered, that the Law of Elizabeth was not a true Law, 

for that it was made by the Biſhops (6). The Lords con- 

tented themſelves with ordering, that Divine Service ſhould 

be performed as appointed by the Acts of Parliament; and 

that the Miniſters ſhould forbear to introduce any innova- 

On the 19th, the city of Gloce/ter preſented a Petition 5. 145, 
againſt the Biſhops. | wh, : 7 
On the 23d was read a Petition of ſeveral Miniſters, in p. 152. 
behalf of themſelves and many others their brethren, 


7 


97 $4%:q0 


4 * _ to an Oath appointed by the Biſhop fare N 48. 7 hy ** £66 | 
2 | ot Beckinzton, Malls, and Hemin in Semerſetfhire. i, Na om» I. p. 666. Fc | 
(5) The Paper was Grid delivered to the Ri and recommended by him to the Conſideration and Juſtice of the Houſe of Peers. Nalſor, oe of * 
(6) They ſald likewiſe, „That the King could not make a perfect Law, for that he was not a perfect Man; That they ought nx to obey him, but 7 


EE & 8 4 2 p praying 


in Civil things, &c.. Ruſbworth, Tom. IV. p. 144% 
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The HISTORY 


1640. praying a redreſs of certain irregularities in the government 
of the Church. To which was annexed a remonſtrance, 


of ENGLAND. 


cc 


ther againſt my honour, nor againſt the ancient P 


Vol. IL 


F KS „ gative of the Crown, concerning * 1640, 
ſetting forth theſe pretended irregularities, and the great “ which purpoſe I have commanded my learned. Cou ry 
revenues and the little uſe, of Deans and Chapters, cc ci 


All theſe Petitions, which were very graciouſly re- 


ceived by the Houſe of Commons, being plain indications 
that the Houſe had ſome ill deſign againſt the Biſhops, his 


Majeſty ſent for both Houſes to attend him at the Ban- 


quetting-Houſe at //hitehall, where he made the following 
Speech. 


My Lords, and you the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes, 


The King's cc 


| Nheech to the (0 


1 
arliament 
1 CI. ce 


1 HE principal cauſe of my coming here at this 


time, is by reaſon of the ſlow proceedings in Par- 


to wait upon you, my Lords, with ſuch pr : 
as I hope will give you content, for I — own 
2 that e rere are the beſt means to 
eep a right underſtanding between me a 

* which I 10 much Py Ws eee 
To conclude, T have now ſhewn you the ſtate of m 
affairs, my own clear intentions, and the rocks I wiſh 
you to eſchew ; in all which you may perceive the de- 
lire I have to give you content, as you ſhall find alſo 
by thoſe Miniſters J have, or ſhall have, about me for 
<< the effecting of theſe my good intentions, which, I 


Jan. 25. liament, touching which is a great deal of inconvenience, doubt not, will bring peace and happineſs to my ſub- 
EAT «© Therefore I think it very neceſſary to lay before you the «+ jects, and contentment to you all, 

Ih ag « ſtate of my affairs as now they ſtand, thereby to haſten' «6 Concerning the conference, you ſhall have a direct 
T. 1p. 735. 5 


cc 
40 
40 
I: 
cc 
cc 
6c 
ce 
44 
cc 
ce 
c 
ce 
cc 
(0 
40 


(not to interrupt) your proceedings. | 

“ Firſt, I muſt remember you, that there are two ar- 
mies in the Kingdom, in a manner maintained by you, 
the very naming of which doth more clearly ſhew the 
inconvenience thercof, than a better tongue than mine 
can expreſs. Therefore, in the firſt place, I ſhall re- 
commend unto you the quick diſpatch of that buſineſs. 


In the next place, I muſt recommend unto you the 


ſtate of my Navy and Forts; the condition of both 


which is ſo well known unto you, that I need not tell 
you the particulars, only thus much; they are the walls 
and defence of this Kingdom, which if out of order, 
all men may eaſily judge what encouragement it will be 
to our enemies, and what diſheartening to our friends, 
Laſt of all (and not the leaſt to be conſidered) I muſt 
lay before you the diſtractions that are at this preſent oc- 


caſioned through the connivance of Parliament; for 


there are ſome men that, more maliciouſly than igno- 


„ anſwer, which ſhall give you ſatisſaction. “ 

J his Speech produced not the effect, the King expected: 
Firſt, becauſe probably the excluſion of the Biſhops was 
already reſolved, and there was nothing in the King's 
Speech capable of altering that reſolution. Secondly, the 
great concern expreſſed by the King for the Biſhops right, 
was preciſely the principal cauſe that made their excluſion 
to be defired. Thirdly, the King ſeemed to banter the 
Parliament, when he ſaid, if they would ſhew him that 
the Biſhops have any temporal authority inconvenient to 


the State, he ſhould not be unwilling to deſire them to 


lay it down.” As if the Parliament ought to have ex- 
pected, from the pure condeſcenſion of the Biſhops, the 
reformation of an authority prejudicial to the State, a maxim 
directly contrary to the principles, the Parliament was 


*© rantly, will put no difference between reformation, and of Norwich, by oppreſſions, innovations, and requiring * 
< alteration of Government. Hence it cometh, that di- certain oaths, compelled above fifty families of that City Jan. 26 
vine ſervice is irreverently interrupted, and Petitions in to withdraw out of England. © Ruſhworth, 
cc 


ce 
(e 
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an ill way given in, neither diſputed nor denied. 

* But I will enter into no more particulars, but ſhew 
you a way of remedy, by ſhewing you my clear in- 
tentions, and 'fome rocks that may hinder this good 
work. | „ | 
<< T ſhall willingly and chearfully concur with you for 
the reformation of all innovations both in Church and 
Commonwealth, and conſequently that all Courts of 
Juſtice may be reformed according to Law, For my 
intention is clearly to reduce all things to the beſt and 
pureſt times, as they were in the time of Queen Eliza: 
beth. Moreover, whatſoever part of my revenue ſhall 
be found illegal, or heavy to my Subjects, I ſhall be 
willing to lay it down ting in their affections. 


Trait | 
Having thus clearly aft frortly ſet down my inten- 


tions, T will ſhew you ſome rubs, and muſt needs take 


notice of ſome very ſtrange (I know not what term 
to give them, ) Petitions given in the name of divers 
Counties, againſt the preſent eſtabliſned Government, 
and of the great threatnings againſt the Biſhops, that 
they will make them to be but cyphers, or at leaſt their 
voices to be taken away. Now I muſt tell you, that I 


make a great difference between reformation and altera- 


tion of Government; though I am for the firſt, I can- 


not give way to the latter. | 
cc 


It ſome of them have ovetſtretched their power, and 


incroached too much upon the temporality, if it be ſo, 


I ſhall not be unwilling theſe things ſhould be redreſſed 
and reformed, as all other abuſes,” according to the wiſ- 
dom of former times; ſo far I ſhall go with you, nay 
farther, if upon ſerious debate you ſhall ſhew me, that 


* Biſhops have ſome temporal authority, inconvenient to 


the State, and not ſo neceflary for the government of the 


Arguments, 
Ruſhworth, 
V. p. 195. 
Nalfon, 


to meddle with the affairs of Religion, a ſuppoſition which 


to me appears a little too general, and which ſhould be re- 


duced to particular acts, to render this argument like the 


firſt, 


On the 5th, upon the complaint of the inhabitants of Ruhen, 


Nood- Church in Kent, 
who being alſo a Juſtice of Peace, had, by colour of that 
office, done ſeveral things contrary. to the Laws, the Houle 
ordered, that the Lord- Keeper ſhould be deſired to leave 
out the Clergy of England and Wales, at the renewing of 
the Commiſſion of the Peace. 1 


againſt Mr. Bowen their Miniſter, NV. 5. 169. 


2 


22 2e 


Church, and upholding epiſcopal juriſdiction; I ſhall On the Sth and gth, the Houſe reſumed the debates xis, 

not be unwilling to deſire them to lay it down; but concerning the Biſhops, and many Speeches were made for T. 1. 5. 7845 
this muſt not be underſtood, that I ſhall any way con- and againſt them (1), but they are too long to be inſerted. . 

ſent that their voices in Parliament ſhall be taken away; I ſhall content myſelf with obſer ving, that though the IV. 5. 10, 


for in all the times of my predeceſſors fince the Con- 
queſt, and before, they have enjoyed it; I am bound 
to maintain them in it, as one of the fundamental con- 
ſtitutions of this Kingdom. There is another rock you 


are on, not in ſubſtance but in form; yet the form is 


ſo eſſential, that unleſs it be reformed, it will marr the 
ſubſtance. . a * 

There is a Bill lately put in concerning Parliaments, 
The thing I like well, to have frequent Parliaments, but 


to give power to Sheriffs and Conſtables, and I know - 


not whom, to uſe my authority, that I cannot yield 
unto. But to ſhew you, that I am defirous to give you 


content in forms which deſtroy not the ſubſtance, you 


ſhall have a Bill for this purpoſe; ſo that it trench nei- 


point in queſtion ſeemed to be only to know, whether the 157: 


Biſhops ought to be excluded from, the Houſe of Peers, yet 
the arguments againſt them tended much farther, even to 
the entire abolition of Epiſcopacy. 1 | 

I ſhall alſo remark, that among thoſe who 
Biſhops, there was not one that denied, the Prelates had 


: 


ſpoke for the | 


abuſed their power. But they maintained, that theſe were 


perſonal faults, which might be puniſhed and prevented for 
the future, without any neceſſity of attacking Epiſcopacy 
itſelf. The adverſaries of the Biſhops intimated on the 
contrary, that there was no reforming Epiſcopacy, but by 
changing the government of the Church. They ſaid, 
whi 


” 


there were Bilhops there would be ſo many tyrants, 
who would think more of eſtabliſhing their grandeur, than 


(1) Thoſe that ſpoke in favour of the Biſhops, were, the Lord Dighy, Sir Benjamin Rudyard, the Lord Falkland, 


Mr. Plydel!, and Mr. Grimfon ; and 
thole that ſpoke azainſt them, were, Mr. Nathaniel! Fiennes, Mr. Bag ſhaw, & c. See Ruſoworth, Tom, IV. p. 170 — 187. 1 


9 
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Book XX. 


1640-1+ of the People's ſalvation. Unhappily, they had but too 
many inſtances to confirm their opinion. The Lord Fall- 
land, who ſpoke that day againſt the Biſhops, ſaid, among 

other things, | | 
1 Para. + We ſhall find them to have tythed mint and aniſe, and have 
2raph out of left undone the weightier works of the Law; ta have been 
ihe Lord, eſs eager upon thoſe who damn our Church, than upon thoſe, 
Falkland wwho upon weak conſcience, and perhaps as weak reaſon, (the 


Pete 5 g 
«:ainfli dijſite of ſome commanded gar ment, or ſome uncommanded 


5105 Ii. poſture) only ab/tained from it. Nay, it hath been more 


. dangerous for men to go io ſome neighbour's pariſh, when 


w. p. 184. they had no ſermon of their own, than to be. ob/tinate and 
og 690. perpetual Recuſants ; while maſſes have been ſaid in ſecurity, 
e a conventicle hath been a crime; and which is yet more, 
the conforming to ceremonies hath been more exacted, than the 
conforming to Chriſtianity ; and whilſt men for ſcruples have 
been undone, for attempts upon ſodomy they have only been 

admoniſbed. | 
The oppoſition which the enemies of Epiſcopacy then 
met with in the execution of their deſigns, was ſtrong 
enough to retard it, but not capable to make them deſiſt. 
What they had juſt done was properly but an effort, in or- 
der to take more effectual meaſures hereaſter. "I hey were 
contented, therefore, with having prevailed with the Houſe, 
that the Petition of the inhabitants of London ſhould be taken 
into conſideration, contrary to the opinion of thoſe who 
would have it rejected without reading. Beſides, what had 
been ſaid on this occaſion againſt the Biſhops, promoted the 
execution of the project, to take away their votes in the 
Houſe of Lords, which moſt of the Commons had already 
reſolved in private. They continued therefore to receive 
Petitions againft Epiſcopacy, and to take ſeveral ſteps tend- 
ing to inſpire the People with an averſion for the Biſhops, 

and the reſt of the Clergy. 

Nalfon, The 13th of February, a Bill was brought in for abo- 


4. b. Js liſhing ſuperſtition, in the ſuppoſition, that Biſhops had in- 


Ruſh worth. 


IV. p. 188. troduced into the Church ſundry ſuperſtitious practices. 
Ib. p. 2022 The iſt of March the Commons appointed a Committee 
to prepare reaſons to be offered to the Lords, that all Cler- 
gymen in England and Wales, ſhould be put out of the 

mmiſſion of the Peaacdee. 

5. 296. The 9th, it was moved in the Houſe, that a Bill be 
drawn againſt Pluraliſts [and Non- reſidents.] . 
Votes of the The ſame day were preſented, from the Committee for 
. „„ the Miniſters Remonſtrance againſt the Biſhops, three heads 
BÞbipe. for the debate and conſideration of the Houſe. The firſt 
Rulbw-rth- concerned their ſecular employments, namely, their legiſla- 
g. 206. tive and judicial power in Parliament; their juditial power 


Tl 586. in the Star-Chamber, and Commiſſions for the Peace; their 


Diun. employment as Privy-Counſellors, and temporal Offices. 


Occurr The ſecond related to their ſole power in eccleſiaſtical 
things, as ordination and cenſures. The third concerned 
the greatneſs of the revenues of Deans and Chapters, the 
little uſe of them, and the inconveniences thence ariſing. 
The Houſe having debated upon the firſt of theſe heads, 
came to theſe reſolutions: EUN SD AIG 
Ruſhworth, I. That the legiſlative and judicial power of Biſhops in 
IV. p. 1a. the Houſe of Peers, is a great hindrance to the diſchar 
| of their ſpiritual function, prejudicial tothe Commonwealt 
and fit to be taken away by Bill, and that a Bill be drawn 
that puſgley) fn dt let lk re ut 3 ae hep 
II. That for Biſhops, or any other Clergymen, to be 
in the Commiſſion of the Peace, or to have any judicial 
power, in the Star-Chamber, or in any civil Court, is a 
great hindrance to the diſcharge of their ſpiritual function, 
prejudicial to the Commonwealth, and fit to be taken away; 
and that a Bill be brought in to that purpoſe. _ 
D-2orPock- "The ſame day, the Lords ordered to be burnt two books, 
vagtons written by Dr. Pocklington, entitled, Sunday no Sabbath, 
Ie and Altare Chriftianum, + 81 | . 
Nalſon, The 15th, the Commons ſent up to the Lords articles 
Nocte againſt Dr. Co/ins, who was accuſed of introducing into 
IV. p. 208. the Church of Durham divers innovations, tending to re- 
p. 229. ſtore Popery. 2 e ene 3 | 
The 21 of April, Petitions ” $4 the Hierarchy were 
_ preſented by Nottinghamſbire and Lancaſhire. N 


7 1 


5.73% The 26th of the ſame month was read [a ſecond time] 


1 os, 2 Bill, for puniſhing and fining the Members of the late 
* *2% Convecation. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury's fine was of 
twenty thouſand pounds. There were others of ten thou- 
ſand pounds, of five thouſand, three thouſand, two thou- 
ſand, and the leaſt of a Biſhop was of a thouſand, The 
reſt of the Members were rated, each in proportion to his 

OY ow revenues (4), | 2 
uſhworth, he ſame day was read a Bill, for regulating abuſes in 

. p.238. eccleſiaſtical 8 1 n 

Tara It 118 evident, that the Commons were projecting ſome 


(1) The Reader may ſee the Draught of the intended Fines at large in Ruſhworth, Tom. IV. p. 235, &c. 
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great reformation in the eccleſiaſtical State, and probably, 16401, 
the Deans and Chapters were fitſt to be attacked, becauſe 

their uſe did not appear ſo manifeſt, For this reaſon, 

Dr. Hacket deſired leave to ſpeak before the Houſe, on the 

behalf of Deans and Chapters, which was granted him. 

But after he had done, Dr. Burgeſs was permitted alſo to 

anſwer his reaſons. The two Univerſities preſented like- Ruſbworth. 
wiſe Petitions to the Houſe on the ſame account, but to no 56 Pe 170, 
manner of purpoſe, 9 , 

At laſt, the Bill againſt the Biſhops and Clergy exer- May 3. 
ciſing temporal juriſdiction, paſſed in the Houſe of Com- 4 5 
mons, and was ſent up to the Lords for their concurrence. Sh 
But this Bill meeting with great oppoſition in the Houſe of ® 278. 
Peers, who put off the debate from day to day, the Com- 
mons cauſed a new Bill to be brought into their Houſe, 
for the taking away of Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Deans, 
Archdeacons, c. which was read the firſt time. Whilt 
they were debating whether it ſhould be read again or laid 
aſide, a meſſage came from the Lords, ſignifying, that they 
were ready to concur with them as to the former Bill, 
except only taking away the Biſhops votes in Parliament. 

But the 3 without taking any notice of this 
offer, ordered the new Bill to be read a ſecond time. | 
The ſecond of June, at a conference between the two 3 tu. 


Houſes, the Lords gave reaſons why they did not judge 


it unlawful for the Biſhops to fit in Parliament, alledging, 
that for their right to vote there, they conceived by the 
Common and Statute-Law, and antient practice, there was 
no queſtion of it. As for any inconveniences, they did 
not yet underſtand any ſuch as miglit induce them to de- 
prive the Biſhops and their Succeſſors of their right. But 
for removing them from the Star-Chamber, Council-ta- 
ble, or any office in ſecular affairs, they would fully concur 
with the Commons. - | 
Next day, heads for a conference with the Lords were Id. p. 257» 

reported, containing nine reaſons why Biſhops ought not 
to have votes in Parliament (2). 


© 1, Becauſe it is a great hindrance to their miniſterial 1 why 


„ function. . 
© 2. Becauſe they do vow and undertake at their ordi- /-: 7» 
nation, when they enter into holy orders, that they 781 
© will give themſelves wholly to that vocation. | 095 why ” 

© 3. Becauſe Councils and Canons in ſeveral ages, do T. 1. p. 260. 
© forbid them to meddle in ſecular affairs. . 

% 4. Becauſe the twenty - four Biſhops have dependance 
© on the two Archbiſhops, and take their oath of canoni- 
© cal obedience unto them. 


$6. 5, Becauſe they are but for their lives, and therefore 


© are not fit to have legiſlative Power over the honours, 


© inheritances, perſons, and liberties of others. 

6. Becauſe of Biſhops dependancy and expectancy of 
5 tranſlation to places of greater profit. | 

©. 7, That the ſeveral Biſhops have of late much en- 
“ croached upon the conſciences and liberties of the Sub- 
“ ject; and they and their ſucceſſors will be much en- 
% couraged ſtill to encroach; and the Subject will be much 
« diſcourag'd from complaining againſt ſuch encroachment, 
«© if twenty - fix of that order be to be judges upon that 
„ complaint. The fame reafon extends to their legiſla- 
tive Power in any Bill to paſs for the regulation of that 
„ power, upon any emergent inconveniency by it. 

«© 8, Betauſe the whole number of them are intereſted 


* to maintain the juriſdiction of Biſhops ; | which ' hath 


cc been found fo grievous to the three Kingdoms, that 
% Scotland hath utterly abolifhed it. 
& g. Becauſe the Biſhops, being Lords of Parliament, 


c“ it ſettleth too great a diſtance between them and the 


© reſt of their brethren in the Miniftry ; which occaſion- 
ce eth pride in them, diſcontent in others, and diſquiet in 
„the Church. 172 20: 1. ceno1ge! is 
And as to their having votes a long time, the anfwer 
6 is, if it be inconvenient, time and uſage are not to be 
&« confidered with Law- makers: Some Abbots voted as 
„ antiently in Parliament as Biſhops, yet are taken 
Sawey? Aeli 0 5159071, en 

| 4 theſe reaſons, the Commons only inſinuated 
the principal in the fixth article, which however was 
univerſally known, namely, that the Biſhops had been too 
much devoted to the King, and countenanced arbitrary 


1 85 e 
Mean while the Commons ordered a Bill to be prepared 
_ the late Convocation, and another to abvlith the 
High-Commiſſion. WOE CITI | 
Che 7th of June the Lords voted for maintaining the Ruſhworth, 
| : | e. - p- 2. 


| Id. p · 283. 


(2) To theſe Reaſons there was ſoon an Anſwer in print, called, An Abſftra#, &c. (ſaid to be done by the Archbiſhop of Nor t] and to that preſently came 
forth a Reply. To which the curious Reader is referred.  Ryworth, Tom. I. p. 282. ES 


_ (3) ln this long debate, the Authority of that very ancient Parchment-Manuſcript- Copy of the Bible in his Maiefty's Library at St. Janes, and ſent to 


King 
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Th HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


1640-1 it was reſolved by the Commons, that the preamble to 


Votet againſ?! 
tbr Heierar- 


cby. 


Þ+ 285, 


b. 293 
Nalſon, 


the Bill ſnould be expreſſed in theſe words: 

Whireas the government of the Church of England by 
Archbiſhops and Biſhops, the Chancellirs and Commuſſarees, 
Deans, Archdeacons, and other Eccleſiaſtical Officers, hath 
been Hund by long experience to be a great impediment to the 
perfect reformation and growth of Religion, and very preju- 
dicial to the State and Government of this Kingdom, &c. 

The 15th, the Commons voted that all Deans, Deans 
and Chapters, Archdeacons, Prebendaries, Chanters, Ca- 
nons, and Petty-Canons, and their Officers, ſhall be ut- 
terly aboliſhed : That all the Lands taken from Deans 
and Chapters ſhall be employed to the advancement of 
learning and piety, proviſion being made that his Majeſty 
be no loſer in his rents, fiiſt- fruits, and other duties; and 
that a competent maintenance ſhall be made to the ſeveral 
perſons concerned, if ſuch perſons appear not to be delin- 
quents. Several Speeches ioo long to be inſerted, were 
made upon this occaſion. | 


The 21ſt, the Houſe being reſolved into a grand Com- 


T. Il. p.295. mittee to debate the Bill ſor aboliſhing Epiſco acy, Sir 


Proceedings 
of the Cam- 
mon; againſt 


tbe Pap iſis. 


Rea 


Papiſts, 


ſons why yyhi is e i | 
be King for which gave his enemies ſome advantage. 


woured the 


Edward Deering propoſed, in a Speech, that there ſhould 
be in every Shire twelve Divines and a Prefident, to 
whom might be given what title they pleaſed, whether 
that of Biſhop or any other: but nothing was reſolved 
thereupon. _ 

It is eaſy to perceive by what paſſed in the Parlia- 
ment, during the firſt months, with regard to the Church, 
that the Commons conſidered this affair as a capital point, 
tho” they affected to let it paſs as dependent on the deſign 
of reforming the Civil Government. For ſcarce a day 
paſſed without ſome debate, directly or indirectly, on this 
ſubject, But as this was not the only affair then in agita- 
tion in the Parliament, it will be neceſſary to break off the 
narration, in order to ſpeak of ſome other matters of no 
leſs importance. IM Fel HYD | 


The King could not but be very much diſpleaſed with 


the proceedings of the Commons, as well in the affair of 
grievances, as in that of Epiſcopacy. The two things he 
had moſt at heart, ſince the beginning of his reign, were 
the ſtretching his Prerogative, and maintaining the Church 
of England in its full luſtre, and the Biſhops in all their au- 
thority. Nevertheleſs, upon theſe two points it was that 


the Commons ſeemed to affect to give him daily mortifi- 
_ cations, not only by their Speeches, but aiſo by their Votes 


and the Bills they ſent up to the Lords. 

But beſides Grievances and. Epiſcopacy, there was ano- 
ther Article, wherein the Commons ſhewed no great com- 
plaiſance to the King; and that was the affair of the Ca- 
tholicks. Charles followed the King his Father's method, 
that is, he appeared to be entirely attached to the Proteſtant 
Religion and Church of England; whilſt on the other 
hand, he protected and countenanced- the Papiſts. But 
there was this difference between the Father and Son; 


King James Religion was always very doubtful, notwith- 


ſtanding his outward profeſſion of the Proteſtant Religion; 
whereas King Charles was never accuſed of being a Papiſt, 
but by men of very warm and paflionate tempers. How- 
ever, ſeveral things induced him to favour the Catholicks, 
1. The example 
of the King his Father, who, throughout his whole reign, 
could never be prevailed with to execute the Laws againſt 
them. 2. Though the Papiſts would not take the oath of 
Supremacy, they refuſed not to ſwear Allegiance, and that 
was ſufficient for him to reckon them good Subjects. 3. In 
his project of humbling the Parliament, and reducing the 
Commons to the ſole affair of Supply, the Parliament's 
deſiring the execution of the Laws againſt the Papiſts, 
ſufficed to throw him upon a contrary courſe, in order to 
deprive them by degrees, of the cuſtom of obtaining every 
thing by importunity. 4. The Catholicks having no other 
refuge but the King's protection, it was natural for them 
firmly to adhere to his perſon and intereſt, and the King 
thought himſelf obliged to grant them an extraordinary 
protection, in reward of their fidelity. 5. Nothing was 
more grating to the Puritans, than to ſee the Papiſts well 
received at Court; and as the King hated the Puritans, 
he took a pleaſure in mortifying them, by careſſing their 
enemies. 6. The Queen, ſor whom the King had a very 
great condeſcenſion, did not a little contribute to inſpire 


him with a good opinion, if not of her Religion, at leaſt 
of the profeſſors. 


7. Archbiſhop Laud, who was Armi- 
nian, took care not to ſtrengthen the Calviniſtical-party, 
by incenſing the King againſt the Papiſts. 8. Laſtly, 
Charles I. was naturally of an inflexible temper, and this 


that if by any means they can obtain any licence from his 


by 


et Vol II. 


quality, added to his maxims of Government, made him 6 
impatient of whatever tended to curb his will. Theſe are 2285 
probably, the reaſons that induced the King to countenance 
the Catholicks, during the firſt fifteen years of his reign, 
He carried his regard for them fo far, that not only the 
penal Laws enacted againſt them, were never executed 
but the Papiſts were alſo conſidered at Court as the beſt 
Subjects, whereas the Puritans were regarded as enemies to 
the King and State. | 

The face of affairs being changed by the calling of the 
Parliament, and the King unable to protect the Papiſts, they 
were treated ſomewhat roughly. It was ſuppoſed, there 
was a ſettled deſign to introduce Popery, and that ſeveral 
Biſhops and other Clergymen were in the plot. The Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, the Biſhops of Eh, and of Bath and 
Wells, Dr. Cofins, Secretary Windebank, and ſome others, 
were accuſed of being chiefly concerned in this affair, which 
was openly ſaid to be managed by the Queen and her Con- 
fidents. Though this charge was perhaps carried too far, 
with reſ;e& to the private perſons, it can hardly be de- 
nicd, tt.at they gave ſome cauſe for it by their proceedings, 
Their hatred to the Presbyterians made them not ſcruple 
to make too near approaches to Popery, in order to be at 
a greater diſtance from Presbyterianiſm. This, if I am 
not miſiaken, was the true cauſe of all the innovations 
introduced into the publick worſhip, and of the inviolable 
attachment to the obſervance of certain indifferent or need- 
leſs cuſtoms and ceremonies. 'T he chief aim of the Go- 
vernors of the Church was to widen continually the di- 
ſtance between Presbyterianiſm and the Church of England. 
But this policy, which was advantagious to the enemies of 
the Puritans, whilſt the King ruled with an abſolute power, 
turned to their prejudice entirely, becauſe in this Parliament 
they were accuſed of having had more ſecret deſigns; in 
a word, of having intended to introduce Popery, and the 
puniſhment of the faults committed by ſome hot and paſ- 
fionate perſons, was made to fall on the whole Church. 

In all the proceedings of the Parliament againſt the Pa- 
piſts, the King had properly nothing to ſay. He could not 
deny that there were Laws againſt Recuſants, and that 
theſe Laws had not been executed, though he had ſeveral 
times ſolemnly promiſed it. It was no longer a proper 


. Seaſon to protect them openly, and therefore he publiſhed 


Proclamations, enjoining the execution of the Laws, in 
order to content the Parliament. But theſe Proclamations 
were ſo artfully drawn, that they properly granted nothing 
of what they ſeemed to promiſe. Eſpecially, the Parlia- 
ment could never prevail with the King to let the con- 
demned Prieſts be executed, whether the King believed 
theſe ſentences too rigorous, or the Queen's Sollicitations 
had a greater influence upon him than thoſe of the Parlia- 
ment. I ſhall now proceed to the moſt material tranſ- 
actions concerning the Catholicks, during the firſt ſeven 
or eight months of this Seſſion, _ E 
In the beginning of the Parliament, the King having 2 #4 
publiſhed a Proclamation againſt Recuſants, the Commit- ae 
tee, charged with examining it, reported, it was not ac-- . Fl. 
cording io [his Majeſty's intentions, or] the expectation of . 
the Houſe, for the following reaſons: _ | 3 
1. In the clauſe wherein the Proclamation commands all guſbuonb, 
Popiſh Recuſants within fiſteen days to depart the City, IV: p65 
Sc. it is added, Without ſpecial licence had thereunta: 80 * 957 
Majeſty (which the Committee thinks they cannot) or 
from the Lords of the Council, Biſhop, Lieutenant, or 
Deputy-Lieutenant, then they are not within that clauſe. 
2. The order to diſarm all Recuſants, is limited to Re- 
cuſants Convict, and being ſo reſtrained, if any be armed 
and not convicted, a Juſtice of Peace cannot diſarm them. 
3. Recuſants are commanded to depart to their own 
dwelling Houſes; but as of late days there is great reſort 
of Recuſants to London and Mſiminſter, and places adja- 
cent, there is no urging them from thence by Law. _ 
The Committee added, that many Recuſants had Let- 
ters of Grace to protect their perſons and eſtates. 8 
In the continuation. of this report, a few days after, the Nude 
Committee ſaid, That upon the examination of the Keepers . by 
of two Priſons only, |Newgate and the Glink, they found Nai, 
ſixty-four Prieſts and Jeſuits diſcharged in one year, ſome T. J. p57" 
Fier een others by Warrants from the Lords of 
the Council, but moſt of them by Warrants from Secre- 
tary Mindebant, without any mention of the King's 
pleaſure (1): That upon examination of the Clerk of the 
Peace for Middleſex, and the Clerk of the Crown in the 


King's-Bench, it was ſound, that within the compaſs of .. 


King Cherls IL by. Cyrillus Patriarch of Alexandria, being all written, in great Capital Greek Letters, was vouched and afferted by Sir Simonds d. Exves (a 


great Antiqusty wherein the Poſtſcript to the Epiſtles to Iimaby and Titus are only thus: The: Firſt to Timothy, wwritten from 


Laodicea: Ibe Second ts 4 M,* 


Timothy, written from Laodicea: To Titus, zoritten from Nicopoliss Whence he inferred, that the filing of Timothy the firſt Biſhop of Epbeſus, and Te 
the firſt Biſhop of Crete, were the ſpurious Additions of ſome Eaftern Biſhop or Monk, at leaſt five hundred years after Chriſt. Rſbtusttb, Tom. IV. 


p. 284. Diurn. Occur, p. 123. 


(1) In the Report it is added, That very few appeared to be under the King's own hand, and of them not any one but at the requeſt of foreign Ambaſ- | 


ſadors, aud the Queen- mother. Rufbworth, Tom. IV. p. 68, : 


| ſeven. 


5 
4 


p 


91. 


N ef the Cam- 


Book XX. 


1640-1. ſeven or eight years there had been ſeventy four Letters of 
Jrace (1). Then they deſcended to particular circum- 
ſtances, concerning the diſcharge of ſeveral perſons con- 
demned for treaſon, all by the order of #indebank They 
ſaid moreover, that they had diſcovered ſixty four Letters 
of Grace to ſtay the proſecution againſt Papiſts, directed to 
ſeveral Counties and Judges. It was added, that indeed 
the K ing had power to pardon the condemned: but to com- 
mand no further proſecution, was contrary to Law. 
2.1worth, The zoth of November, the Commons deſired the Ge- 
. p. 67. ncral of the army to diſmiſs all popiſh officers (2); and 
moved his Majeſty, that all commanders and other officers 
in any town or garriſon that were Papiſts, might be re- 
moved. The King anſwered, he knew of no Papiſt that 
had the command of any place, but however, had given 
orders to be more particularly informed. | | 
p. 71, The 1 of December, the Houſe ordered the preparing 
of a Remonſtrance to his Majeſty, concerning the Pope's 
[ pretended ] Nuntio. This was Count Roſetti, who ex- 
erciſed in England the function of Nuntio, under colour, 
that it was neceſſary to the Queen for matters of con- 
ſcience. = | 
1 71 The zth, the Houſe ſent an order to all the Juſtices of 
Peace of We/tmin/ter, London and Middleſex, enjoining 
them to proceed againſt Recuſants according to Law, not- 
withſtanding any inhibition or reſtraint, | 
eie, In Fanuary following, there was a ſort of diſpute be- 
. J tween the King and Commons, on account of Fohn Good- 
Nuſlworth. man a Jeſuit, who had been condemned to dic, but was 
. p. 153. reprieved by the King. The Houſes had ſeveral conſe- 
115 4.” rences upon this ſubject, and at laſt agreed to join in a Re- 
Naim monſtrance to his Majeſty, to move him, that the Laws 
T.1.739+ might be executed againſt Prieſts and Jeſuits, and parti- 
FE: cularly againſt Goodman. The King, who deſired to fave 
this Jeſuit, alledged, That he had been condemned merely 
for being in orders of a Prieſt, and had never been con- 
demned or baniſhed. before. But the two Houſes repre- 
ſented to him, that this Prieſt and Jeſuit had been a Mi- 
niſter in the Church of England, and had been formerly 
twice committed and diſcharged. In ſhort, the King re- 
plied, That if Goodman were put to death, the Proteſtants 
abroad, in Catholick Countries, might ſufter for it ; but 
however, would leave it to both Houſes to do as they 


thought fit. Next day, Goodman ſent a Petition to the 


King, which was immediately communicated to the Houſe 
of Lords, wherein he ſaid, That he was content to die, 
rather than live the ſubject of ſo great diſcontent between 
him and his People. As it does not appear that the Par- 
liament inſiſted any more upon this matter, it is likely, the 
King obtained his deſire, and ſaved the Jeſuit's life. But 
this ſort of victory failed not to do him ſome prejudice, in 
that his enemies took occaſion from thence to repreſent, 
that there was no depending upon his proclamations or pro- 
miſes, with reſpect to the Papiſts, fince they were never 
executed, It is not doubted but the Queen ſollicited ſtrongly 
in Go9dman's behalf. | 

Ruſhworth, The 11th of February 1640-1, notice was given to the 

3 118. Commons, chat the Papiſts were preparing to execute ſome 


Qccur, great deſign (3), and that by the Queen's order, all Raman 


Catholicks faſted every Saturday, for the proſperous ſucceſs | 


of the fame. Whereupon an order was made, that all 
Judges in their Circuits ſhould effectually put the Laws in 
execution againſt Prieſts and Jeſuits (4): 
b. 2/5 The 17th of May, the Commons ordered the Lord- 
Mayor of London, and the Juſtices of Peace for London, 
IWe/tminſter, and Southwark ] to prevent Papiſts from re- 
ſorting to Ambaſſadors houſes, and the Queen's Chapels. 


5. 276 The 24th, the Members of the Houſe had orders to 


bring in, by ſuch a time, the names of all Recuſants con- 
vict in each County. | 
p. 280. The 2d of June, was read in the Houſe of Commons 
: a Bill, for difarming all the Papiſts in the Kingdom. 
Proceedin v: 
nc. Conſideration the contribution . raiſed among the Roman 
c-+ning the Catholicks, for RS the late war againſt the Scots, 


95702 eat the inſtance of the Queen, who wrote a circular letter 
e — 


fili fir the to exhort them to it. Walter Montague and Sir Kenelm 
af with Digby, I who had writ on the ſame occaſion to ſome of the 


eo anna principal of the popiſh party ] were ſent for and examined, 


IV. p. 158, and the Commons ſeemed reſolved vigorouſly to puſh this 


160, 169. affair. But the Queen found means to appeaſe them by a 


2 meſſage, wherein ſhe ſaid, That ſhe was moved to raiſe 
N Hage ro of * . , 
tbe Cen- money in that manner for the King's affiftance, merely 
nens. out of her tender affection to him, and if it were illegal, 
1 ſhe was ignorant of the Law, but promiſed to be more 
Naion, Cautious for the future. She ſaid moreover, That under- 
T. I. p.747. 3 | 


Diurn. 


Oren, | (x) The Author having made ſome miſtakes in this Paragraph, they are correQted from the Report at large in Ruſhworth, Tom. 4. p. 68. The nature 


In January laſt, the Commons had begun to take into 
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ſtanding, the having one ſent to her from the Pope was 1640-1, 
diſtaſtſul to the Kingdom, ſhe was deſirous to give the Par- 

liament ſatisfaction, and in convenient time would remove 

him. This convenient time was not yet come in June fol- Rvſbworth, 
lowing, when the Nuntio Roſetti was ſtill with the Queen. 1 outs 
But at laſt, the Commons having ordered him to be brought 

to the Bar of their Houſe to be examined, he hid himſelf, 

and on the morrow departed for Rome, Montague, Min— 

ter, and Sir Kenelm Digby, withdrew into France. 

Father Philips, the Queen's Conſeſſor, was alſo exami- 7 Geben 
ned by the Commons, who afterwards brought an accuſa- C⁹/⁰ -» 
tion againſt him to the Lords, and againſt the ſuperior of yr 
the Capuchins belonging to the Queen, Probably, this IV. p. 30 V 
acculation was only to frighten, and oblige them to G. 
retire. e 

Theſe are all the material tranſactions concerning tbe 
Catholicks, before the King's journey to Scotland, which 
will be mentioned hereafter, It is time to return to the 
Scotch army, which we leſt at Newca/le, 

The King had flattered himſelf, that the Parliament 44:4: +4 
would eſpouſe his cauſe againſt Scotland, and furniſh him .. cos. 
with means to drive the Scots out of the Kingdom. This 
was the firſt, or rather the only thing he recommended in 
his firſt Specch to both Houſes, But to perceive how vain 
this hope was, it needs only to be conſidered, that the lead- 
ing men of the party againſt the King, were the perſons 
that encouraged the Scots to enter England, and that this 
party was fo ſuperior in the Parliament, that but few of 
the King's friends durſt open their mouth to ſupport his in- 
tereſt, It was this Scotch invaſion that compelled the King 
to call a Parliament, and enabled the Parliament to break 
all the King's meaſures, and oblige him to ſuffer the redreſs 
of grievances. In a word, it was ſolely by means of the 


Scots, that the Parliament had it in their power to reſtore the 


Government to its antient and natural ſtate. They would 
therefore have acted againſt their own intereſt, and directly 
contrary to the end they propoſed, if they had ſupplied 
the King with means to drive the Scots out of the King- 
dom. Accordingly, they took not one ſtep tending to that 
purpoſe, On the contrary, it evidently appeared, that they 
conſulered the Scots as brethren, who, having the ſame in- 


tereſt as the Engliſb, were come to aſſiſt them, and act in 
concert with them. | 


The gth of November, fix days after the opening of the 


Parliament, Sir Milliam Middrington, Knight of the Shire 
for Northumberland, ſpeaking concerning the matter of a 


Petition, preſented by that County, on account of the op- 
preſſions they laboured under from the Scotch army, called 
the Scots, invading rebels. The Houſe was fo offended at 
the expreſſion, that Viddrington eſcaped imprifonment only 
by recanting, and promiſing to call them rebels no more. 
Nothing was more capable to ſhow the King, how averſe 
the Commons were from aiding him againſt the Scots. But 
this was not the only mark they gave of their intention. 
In the firſt place, they thought proper to give the Scots Ruſhworth, 
the ſum of three hundred thouſand pounds, in reward for 1, P. 19% 
their brotherly aſſiſtance to England. In the ſecond place, Natfon, | 
they found means to prolong the negotiatian. of Peace till T. 1.p.747- 
the 7th of Auguſt 1641, that is, till almoſt all the grie- ovens 
vances were redreſſed, the Triennial Bill paſſed, and ano- Hjurn. 
ther, that the Parliament ſhould not be diflolved, but by Occur. 
an Act for that purpoſe, All this was very remote from 
the hopes the King had flattered himſelf with, that he 
ſhould have a ſufficient ſupply to compel the Scots to re- 
turn home. As the troubles of Scotland were the fountain 
and origin of all that paſſed in this Parliament, I am per- 
ſuaded, the Reader will not take it ill, to ſee here a brief 
account of the negotiation of Peace between the King and 
the Scots, and between Scotland and England, What fol- 
lows is the ſubſtance of the Earl of Bri/to/s Speech to both 
Houſes, when he was choſen by the Lords Commiſſio- 
ners, to give them an account of what had paſſed hitherto 
in that affair. | | 

„The Commiſſioners employed by bis Majeſty in- ge 
< tend not to look further back into the buſineſs, than the 7,,;,,.- ,,, 
acts of their own employments ; they intend to give Negotiarion 
« no. account of the pacification interrupted, nor war re- 8684, be. 
% newed ; no account how the armies in England, Ireland, g,qworth, 
<« and by ſea were deligned ; they purpoſe not to lay fault IV. p. 46. 
& upon any man, nor to enquire into the cauſe why the 
« Scots (as they pretended from neceſſity) were drawn to 
“ enter this Kingdom; nor Why the King's army, when 
% ſervice was to be done, was out of the way”; but that 
& thoſe through whoſe hands theſe have paſſed, may 
« hereafter give their own account. 7206 

« His Majeſty having called his Great Council at 


of theſe Letters of Grace was this, they were directed to Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Judges, and all other the Kings Officers, to tay all Proceedings againſt the 


Perfuns therein named. See the Report before mentioned. 


(2) The General's Anſwer was, That as ſoon as poſſible he could, he would return an Anſwer in writine- Ruſprovorth, Tem. 4. p. 73- ; 
(3) Particularly that there were fifteen hundred in Lancaſbire, eight thouſend in Ireland, and ſeveral thouſands in $0u.h and North Woks, well furniſhed 


with Arms, and well paid-and provided for, Ruſoworth, Tom. 4. p. 188. 


| % March 16, both Houſes agreed to petition the King to remove the Papiſts from Court. 1d. p. 211. 


0,62, Vor. . 
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The HISTORY 


. „ Vt, made to them two propoſitions, The firſt was, 


« how his army ſhould be relieved and maintained? To 
« this the Lords reſolved to engage themſelves, and to 
e ſend deputies to London to negotiate a ſupply. The 
<« ſecond propoſition was, that after the Scots had paſſed 
« Northumberland, taken Newcaſtle, and poſſeſſed the 
« Biſhoprick of Dure/m, they ſent a petition to his Ma- 
<« jefty, which contained in general terms a deſire to have 
& their grievances taken into conſideration. Upon receipt 
e of his Majeſty's anſwer, the Scotiſß Lords ſent his 
« Majeſty a ſecond petition, in which they made their 
e particular demands, and declared, that according to his 
„ Majefty's command they would advance no further in- 
* to England. So his Majeſty asked the Lords what an- 
„ {wer ſhould be made to that petitionary letter? The 
4 Lords replied, that it was impoſſible for them to give 
« any well-grounded advice, unleſs the true ſtate of his 
&« affairs, and the condition of his army were laid before 
e them. Whereupon his Majeſty commanded the Earl 
& of Traquair to make the narration of the Scotyh buſi- 
<« neſs, and their late Acts of Parliament, and the [Earl 
<« of Strafford] Lord-Lieutenant-General to give an ac- 
„ count in what condition the army ſtood. _ 

«© The Scots army had paſſed Northumberland without 
<« reſiſtance. They had diſputed the paſſage of the River 
C Tyne at Newburn, where the Engliſb Horſe retired in 
c diforder. His Majeſty's Foot Army conſiſting of twelve 
cc or fourteen thouſand men in Newcaſtle, likewiſe retired 
« to York, whereby the town of Newcaſtle, a place of 
<« great conſideration, was fallen into the Scots hands, 
“and the Biſhoprick of Dureſm brought under contri- 
<< bution. | 

In this ſtate the Gentry of the Biſhoprick repaired 
e to his Majefty ; from whom they were referred to the 
« Earl of Straſford, who gave them this anſwer poſitive- 

* hy, that they could look for no help nor protection from 
ce the King, and therefore they might uſe the beſt means 
e they could to preſerve their lives and eſtates. Where- 


c by they were forced to conſent to a very heavy con- 


e tribution, though ſuch without which the Scotz/h army 
could not fubfift, This contribution was eight hundred 


& and fifty Pounds a day for the Biſhoprick of Durham, 


& Northumberland, and Newcaſtle, Theſe Gentlemen 
much lamented their Eſtates, that the Scots ſhould be 


e irritated by being proclaimed traytors. a 


« The Scots on the other hand repreſented to the King's 
C Commiſſioners, that being threatned with an army of 
ce thirty or forty thouſand men, another of ten thouſand 
<< out of Ireland, and by proclamation declared T raytors 
«© and Rebels; and having heard of another army pro- 


e viding, of eight or ten thouſand by ſhipping to hinder 


ce their trade, at leaſt their commerce with England, that 
<< they were drawn together by neceflity, as they pre- 
<« tended, of defence, They further alledged, that it was 
« a common diſcourſe, of which they had ſeen Papers 
<< that they ſhould be reduced into a Province, which 


would be but one ſummer's work. Therefore they had 
„ drawn their power together, and being aſſembled, and 
<< their Country poor; taking advantage of the time, 


" <©. while all thoſe armies that ſhould oppoſe them were 


out of the way, they were forced to enter into Eng- 
<< land. | 

„Thus the Great Council of the Lords found that 
« the Scots had increaſed their confines near fourſcore 
<« miles in England, and had paſſed the rivers of Tweed 
and Tyne; and that the river of Tees, the boundary 
« of Yorkſhire, was not to be defended, being fordable in 
many places by forty Horſe a front. That if the Scots 
e ſhould paſs that river, there was no poſſibility to hinder 
ce them from coming to York, without hazarding a bat- 
„e tle, which the Earl of Strafford declared unto them he 
« would not adviſe, becauſe the King's army conſiſted of 
4 troops that were untrained, and unuſed to arms. 

« This being the caſe, the Lords adviſed his Majeſty 
„ that the Scots, and their grievances might be heard. 
« And whereas their complaint had been, that their Peti- 
« tions to his Majeſty had been conveyed by conduits 
« of an evil reliſh, that there might be choſen ſuch Lords 
« Commiſſioners, of whoſe integrity they could not doubt, 
« The King was pleaſed to refer the choice of theſe Com- 
« miſſioners to the Great Council: And to them power 
« was given, under the Great-Seal of England, to hear 
«« whatſoever the Scots could lay before them, and to en- 
« ter into treaty with them. | 

« When this was propoſed to the Scots Commiſſioners, 


40 they repreſented, that the countries where they lay were 


<« become poor; that they could not think, as their affairs 
« ſtood, of returning home; that his Majeſty had reſtrain- 
c ed them from paſſing further into England ; fo that a 


(1) This alludes to the fix thouſand Scots ſent by King Charles to the King of Sweden, under the Command of the Marquiſ of Hamilton, The'e Troops 


ſerved in Germany, and never in Sweden, Rapin. 


of ENGLAND. Vol. II. 


<« treaty in this exigent was worſe than a war, 
cc 


cc 


means might be thought upon how they might ſubſiſt 
while the treaty was on foot ; otherwiſe they ſhould 
<< be obliged to plunder the country. 
The Commiſſioners having x ſome of their 
eompany to acquaint his Majeſty with the Scots de- 
« mands, a commiſſion was given them by the King to 
<< treat with the Scots for a maintenance, and the Com- 
„ miſſioners thought, that inſtead of giving them any al- 
„ lowance, they ſhould be left to their proportion of that 
contribution of eight hundred and fifty Pounds a day 
already agreed upon by the Counties, as leſs diſhonour. 
<« able than to affign them maintenance, Accordingly 

the preliminaries were agreed upon ; the treaty of ceſſa- 
tion concluded, and the Commiſſioners adviſed his Ma- 
e jeſty to ratify it, which was accordingly done. The 
Parliament approaching, their Lordſhips adviſed his Ma- 
* jeſty to transfer the treaty from Rippon to London, to 
* which his Majeſty conſented. | 

«© 'To excuſe the preliminaries agreed on at Rippon, the 
„ Earl of Briſtol added, that it was indeed hard to pay 
the Scots a contribution of eight hundred and fifty Pounds 
% a day, and that there was already ſome doubt that the 
Countries were not able to bear it: But that on the 
© other fide it was objected by the Scots, that it was im- 
% poflible, if the payment ſhould fail, to keep their pro- 
“ miſe, or to obey his Majeſty, but that they ſhould be 
«© neceſſitated againſt their will to plunder the country. 
“For which reaſons the Earl of Straſrd had declared, 
that the Counties of Cumberland and We/tmoreland be- 


cc 


« ing under the Scots power, it was reaſor able that in 


«© Subſidium they ſhould contribute ſome help to their 


„ neighbours : But he added, that the Commiſſioners left 


% at Dureſm had written, that it was impoſſible for them 
<< to proceed in the agreement; which if it were broken 
< on their part, the Scots would alledge an impoſſibility 
to conſent to ſtarve ; fo that if ſome means were not 
«© found, by which thoſe Counties engaged might be re- 
«© lieved, he was afraid all their labour and treaty would 
«© come to nothing. Therefore the Commiſſioners, and 
<< all the Lords, engaged themſelves faithfully and truly, 
& to declare all theſe things to the Parliament. 

„ The Earl of Briſtal declared further, that it was far 


* from the Lord-Commiſſioners purpoſe to move any ſup- 
„ ply of money from the Houſe of Commons, but to la 


ce the cauſe before them. Averring gertainly, that if 


4 ſome courſe were not taken, the whole Kingdom would 


ce be put into diforder. Armies would not ftarve ; re- 
« tiring was not yet in the thoughts of the Scots; there- 


“ fore they muſt plunder and deftroy, or advance into 


« Yorkſhire, and ſo farther into England, to ſeek ſubſiſt- 


„ ance; the prevention whereof did highly import the 


« King and Kingdom. 55 5 | 
„ Laftly, the Earl propoſed to the Parliament another 
ce thing, no leſs worthy of conſideration, viz. That if 


% the Scots army were provided of a competency, it were 


very ſtrange there ſhould not an equal care be had for 
„ maintaining the King's army. 
« was ſtrong and powerful, and little other reſiſtance a- 
<« gainſt it, but the impediments of an army marching in 
winter; but whether it were fit for a Kingdom to be 


<« truſted to accidents of froſts, with a people bred in 


« Swedeland (1), and cold countries, he left to their diſ- 
ce cretion, He confeſſed, that the Scots had made great 
c proteſtations, and with great execrations, averred, that 


they had no intent to advance forward, but return when 
„ they ſhall have received ſatisfaction: yet the Commiſ- 


e fioners did not conceive that the Kingdom ſhould rely 


upon promiſes and proteſtations. Many accidents might 


«© happen, when a nation come from a far country to a 
<< better, ſhould be told, the buſineſs they came about was 
« juſt, and their quarrel good; who finding themſelves in 
na fat paſture, may pick quarrels with their leaders, if 
they ſheuld go about to prevent them. Upon theſe 
& grounds his Lordſhip preſented to the general conſider- 
<« ation, the ſupply of his Majeſty's army, that it be not 
« disbanded ; which if it ſhould come to paſs, Toriſbire, 
«© and other iparts of England were left to the Scots diſ- 
« cretion, His Lordſhip ſaid, he durſt not ſay the Scots 


« would not come forward, but that it was in their power 
« if they would; and therefore he recommended this re- 


<< preſentation to the whole body of the Kingdom, to pre- 

vent future dangers.” 08 
There was no occaſion to uſe many arguments to in- 

duce the Parliament to allow that the Scotiſß army ſhould 


be maintained in England. Upon the Earl of Briſtol's re- g,gworth, 
port, it was reſolved, that the Commons approve of IV. p- A. 


the perſons of the Lords that were Commiſſioners in the 


late Treaty, to be Commiſſioners now to treat with 


3 | . 3 « the 


He ſaid the Scots army 


unleſs I 640-1, 


_ 


1640-1, 
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lite Privilege in Scotland. 


Book XX. 


e the Scots Commiſſioners in this declaration, that no 
« concluſion of theirs ſhould bind the Commons, with- 
cc gut their conſent in Parliament.“ . Though the Scotch 
army was very expenſive to England, the negotiation 
however laſted till the 7th of Augu/? 1641, when the 
treaty was at length ſigned. I ſhall inſert here a ſummary 
of the articles, that it may be ſeen, firſt, wherein con- 
ſiſted the differences between the King and the Scott, and 
the difficulties of the Peace ; and ſecondly what the King's 
grand project came to, of reducing the Kirk of Scotland 
to a perfect conformity with the Church of England, and 
perhaps of rendering himſelf abſolute in Scotland, as he was 
almoſt in England, when he formed this Enterprize. 


dub ſtance of the Treaty concluded between England and 
12 * "at Ber the 7th Day of Auguſt 17. 

IRS T, the Scots declare, that by their treating 
40 with the Engliſb Parliament, they do not acknow- 
« ledge any dependence of Scotland upon England, &c. 


t. The Scots firſt Demand. 


« That his Majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to com- 
« mand that the Acts of the late Parliament of Scotland, 


c may be publiſhed in his Majeſty's name, with conſent 


4 of the Eftates of Parliament convened by his Majeſty's 
« authority, the 2d of June 1640. 

Anſwer. His Majęſty doth in the word of a King, pro- 
miſe the publiſhing of the ſaid Aeis, with the Afts to be made 
in the next ſeſſion of the ſame Parliament ; and that all the 


ſaid Acts have in all time coming the firength of Laws, &c. 


24 Demand. That the caſtle of Edinburgh, and o- 


c ther ſtrengths of the Kingdom ſhould be furniſhed, and 


<« ufed for defence and ſecurity of the Kingdom. 
Anſwer. Agreed unto. 


3d Demand. That Scotiſh men within his Majeſty's | 
« dominions of England and Ireland, may be freed from 


« cenſure for ſubſcribing the Covenant, and be no more 
e preſſed with oaths, and ſubſcriptions, unwarranted by 
« their Laws, and contrary to their national Oath, and 
« Covenant approved by his Majeſty. _ | 
Anſwer. Granted with regard to the Subjects of Scotland, 
who ſhall be Sojourners only in England or Ireland. But 


ſuch ſhall be excepted as are ſettled Inhabitants in either 7 
ave the 


the two Kingdoms, The Engliſh and Iriſh ſhall þ 


4th Demand. That whoſoever ſhall be found, upon 
<« tryal and examination, by the Eſtates of either of the two 
« Parliaments, to have been the authors and cauſers of the 
« late and preſent troubles and combuſtion ; whether by 


labouring to make and foment diviſion betwixt the King 


« and his People, or betwixt the two nations, or any o- 
« ther way, ſhall be liable to the cenſure and ſentence of 


c the ſaid Parliaments reſpectively, the Engl;/h to the Par- 


« liament of England, and the Scots to that of Scotland. 

Anſwer. His Majeſty believeth he hath none ſuch, as in- 
cendiaries, about him; and therefore he can make no other 
declaration, than that all his Courts of Fuſtice are free and 
open to all men. His Parliament in this Kingdom [of Eng- 
land] is now ſitting, and the current Parliament ꝙ Scot- 
land near approaching the time of their meeting. To either 


of which, he doth not prohibit any of his ſubjetts to preſent 


their juſt grievances and complaints, of whatſoever nature, 
And whereas'it was further demanded, that his Majeſly 
would be pleaſed not ts employ any perſon or perſons in office or 


place, that ſhall be judged incapable by ſentence of Parliament, 
his Majeſty agreeth thereta ; nor will he make uſe. of their 
ervice, without the conſent of Parliament, nor grant them 


acceſs to his age | 


5th Demand, 
% damage thereof may be reſtored, 


Anſwer. This is condeſcended unto, on Seton ft br Fe 
ciprocal. And the Scotith Commuſſioners having informed, 


| that about fourſcore Ships of Scotland are yet ſtayed in the 


Engliſh Ports, and are like to ſuffer much further loſs and 


for the delivery of them, and that four thouſand pounds be 
preſently advanced, for helping the preſent ſetting forth of the 
ſaid ſhips. | 


6th Demand. That for the loſſes which the King- 


dom of Scotland hath ſuſtained, and for the vaſt charges 


e they have been put unto, reparation be made, | 
Anſwer. The Parliament of England grants to the Scots 
for this purpoſe, the ſum of three hundred thouſand pounds, 
And whereas it was deſired by the Scotiſh e a th 
that the Engliſh Commiſſioners would let them know the ſecu- 
rity, manner, and terms of payment, of the aforeſaid ſum, 


and of the arrears due for relief of the northern Counties; It 


was agreed by order of the Parliament, that they ſhould have 


| ſhall neither make choice of ſuch as they ſha 


„That their Ships and Goods, and all 


1 it is agreed, That warrants ſhall be preſently granted 
5 
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fourſeore thouſand pounds, with the whole arrears due io the 
army, before the digpanding thereof. And for paying the 
remnant of the ſaid ſum, an Act of Parliament of publick 


faith, ſhall paſs for ſecurity thereof ; and that ene moie'y ſhall 


be paid at Midſummer 4642, and the other moiety a year 
after, in 1643. | 
And in like manner, whereas it was defired by the Scotiſh 
Commiſſuners, that they might know to whom they ſhould ad- 
dreſs themſelves for payment of the forementioned ſums, the 
Parliament hath appointed Commiſſiners-----and reſolved that 
the place of payment ſhall be the Chamber of London. And 
laftly, that a ſafe condutt ſhall be granted for the ſecure tranſ- 
perting 5 the monies to Scotland. 
7th Demand. That all ſuch Declarations, Proclama- 
tions, Books, Libels, Ic. as have been made againft 
„the Subjects of Scotland, may be ſuppreſſed and de- 
e ſtroyed. 


Anſwer. It is agreed, that all ſuch Declarations, &c, be 


reciprocall ſuppreſſed in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 


8th Demand. 


Containing ſeveral Articles. | 
« 1. That all tokens and ſhews of hoſtility upon the 


* borders of the two Kingdoms may be taken away; and 


particularly, that not only the Garriſons of Berwick and 
* Carhfle may be removed, but that the works may be 
«« ſlighted, and the places diſmantled (1). | | 

Anſwer. His Majeſty is deſirous, that all things between 
the Kingdoms of England and Scotland, be reduced into the 


fame ſtate they were in before the beginning of the late trou- 


bles. 
< 2, That there be unity in Religion, and uniformity 
of Church-government between the two nations. | 
Anſwer. His Majeſty, with the advice of both Houſes of 
Parliament, doth approve of the affettion of his Subjects of 
Scotland, in their deſire of having a conformity of Church- 
government between the two Nations; and as the Parlia- 
ment hath already taken into conſideration, the reformation 5 
Church government, ſo they will proceed in due time, as ſhall 
beſt conduce to the glory of God, the peace of the Church, and 
of both Kingdoms. | | 
<« z. That the King's Majeſty and the Prince come 
and refide ſometimes in Scotland, | | Fe 
Anſwer. His Majeſty will repair thither, as he ſhall find 
the urgency of their affairs require his preſence, and his other 
conventencies here permit. 125 | 


«© oners within the Kingdom of Scotland, be placed by ad- 
« vice of Parliament. | 3 oe | 
Anſwer, His Majeſty promiſes to give car ſo far to the in- 
formations of his Parliament, and when the Parliament is 
not fitting, of his Council and College of Hie, as that he 
recommend unto 
him ; or if he thinks another perſon fitter than any 7 thoſe 
recommended, he ſhall make the ſame known to the Parlia- 
ment, or in the time between Parliament, to the Council and 
Seſſion, that 4 there is juſt exception againſt the life and qua- 
lification of the ſaid party, he may timely nominate ſome other, 
againſt whom there ſhall be no juſt exception, His Majeſty 


« 4 That the officers of State, See and Seſſi- 


declares alſo, that the places in the College of Fuſtice, ſhall 


be provided unto the Fudges, Quamdiu ſe bene geſſerint. I 
this anſwer cannot content the Scotiſh Commiſſioners, his Ma- 


Jefly remits the whole anſwer to be conſidered by him, or his 


Commiſſioners, at the Parliament, at the next ſitting thereof. 

&« 5, That his Majeſty would be pleaſed to place about 
c his own perſon, in places of greateſt nearneſs and truſt, 
< ſome of his Scotiſh Subjects. 

Anſwer. His Majefly ſhall continue the ſame care which 
hitherto he hath done for their fatisfattion in this particular; 
and not only ſo, but ſhall alſo recommend the ſame to the Prince 
his Son. Og” 

« 6, That none may have place about his Majeſty, 
& and the Prince, but ſuch as are of the reformed Reli- 
& gion. | 


Anſwer. His Majeſty doth conceive, that his Subjects 4 | 
7 


Scotland have no intention by this propoſition, ( eſpecially 


1640- b 


way of demand ) to limit, or preſcribe unto him the choice of | 


his Servants, but rather to ſhew their zeal to Religion; 
wherein his own piety will make _ do therein, that which 
may give juſt ſatisfattion to his people. | . 
147. Tu d ere Thich hath paſſed in Scot- 
« and this long time, for ſeven times, and above as much 
& 2s the true value and worth thereof, be newly regu- 
« lated ; and that no Copper-money be coined hereafter 
& without conſent of the Eftates convened in Parliament. 
Anſwer. His Majeſty recommends this matter to the en- 
fuing Parliament of Scotland, not only concerning the Copper- 


(I) This Clauſe was uſually inſerted in Treaties between England and Scotland, that neither of the two Nations ſhould take poſſeſon of Berwick ot Car- 
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1640-1. coin io be coined hereafter, but 4 the Copper-money already 
coined, how the ſame ſhall paſs in payment for the time 10 
come. | 

Ruſhworth. After theſe Articles, there was added to the Treaty, the 

W.. 37% draught of an Act of Oblivion, the moſt ample that could 
be, which was to paſs in all the Parliaments of the three 
Kingdoms, but of which the benefit was not to extend to 
the Scotiſh Prelates, the Earl of Traquair, Sir Robert Spo- 
tiſwoed, Sir Jahn Hay, and Mr. Walter Balcanqual. 


Id p. 373- Le Lord Loetodon having carried this T reaty to Scot- 


land, to communicate it to the Parliament of that King- 


dom, now aſſembled, returned ſome time after with twelve 
Articles, explaining certain paſſages of the Treaty, and to 
which the Engliſb Commiſſioners returned anſwers that 
were approved. Theſe Articles with the anſwers were ad- 
ded to the Treaty. In fine, the Treaty was confirmed 
and ratified by an Act of Parliament inſerted at the end, 
to this effect : 
p. 374+ « Be it therefore enacted by his Majeſty, with the aſ- 
<« ſent of the Lords and the Commons in this preſent Par- 
< liament aſſembled, that the ſaid Treaty, and all the Ar- 
« ticles thereof aſſented to, as aforeſaid, be and ſtand for 
c ever ratihed and eſtabliſhed, and have the force, vigour, 
ce ſtrength, and authority of a Law, Statute, and Act of 
Parliament. 
(The ſame thing for Scotland.. SE 
« And his Majeſty for himſelf, and his Succeſſors, doth 
«© promiſe in verbo Princip!s, never to come in the con- 
ce trair of this Statute and Sanction, or any thing therein 
& contained; but to hold the ſame in all points firm and 
& ſtable, and ſhall cauſe it to be truly obſerved by all his 
<< Majeſty's leiges, according to the tenor and intent there- 
<« of, for now and ever. Like as the Parliament of both 
Kingdoms give full aſſurance, and do make publick 
faith in the name of both Kingdoms reſpectively, for 
ce the true and faithful obſervance of this Treaty, and 
c whole Articles thereof inviolably, hinc znde, in all times 
e 10 Some. er | 
- As afterwards the King thought he had reaſon to com- 
plain, that the Scots had violated this Treaty in two of the 
principal Articles, I imagine the Reader will be glad to ſee 
"theſe two Articles at large, on which this complaint was 
grounded. They are contained in the Act of Oblivion in 
| theſe words : | | | 


** 


A particu 
lar Clauſe England; T hat the Kingdoms of England or Ireland, hall 
"bh. WW, *1,. not denounce nor make war upon the Kingdom of Scotland, 
ewern the without conſent of the Parliament of England: As, on the 
EW other part, it ſhall be enacted there, That the Kingdom of 
Is. I 371. Scotland ſhall not denounce nor make war againſt the King- 
dum of England, or Ireland, without conſent of the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland. 1 | 
And in caſe any of the Subjetts of any of the Kingdoms 
ſhall riſe in Arms, or make war againſt any of the Kingdoms 
and Subjects thereof, without conſent of the Parliament of that 
Kingdom whereof they are Subjects, or upon which they do 
depend, That they ſhall be held, reputed, and demeaned, as 
T raitors to the States whereof they are Subjects. 
It happened afterwards, that the King and Parliament 
making war upon each other, the Scots ſent an Army to 


the aſſiſtance of the Parliament of England, againſt the 


King, from whence he inferred, that to make war againſt 
him, was to make war againſt England. The Scots on 


the contrary pretended, that very far from making war 


againſt England, they ſent their Troops thither on purpoſe 
to aſſiſt that Kingdom. It is eaſy to perceive, that from 
the diverſity of the principles, proceeds the diverſity of the 
conſequences. | Fe 1 
te King To finiſh in a word what relates to Scotland, I ſhall 
arte (be only ſay, that the King went thither in Augu/t 1641, 
Scots a1 , ſtayed there till the 19th of November, aſſiſted in perſon at 
R ahwerth. the Parliament, and gave the Royal aſſent to all the Acts 


95 p. 375: preſented to him. To this came the projects he had 
383. 


Naton, formed with regard to Scotland, from the beginning of his 


T. II. 439» reign (1). 


Tc. What has hitherto been ſaid of the Parliament's beha- 
* * viour to the King, is ſufficient to ſhow, how ſenſible the 


cations groen K ing muſt have been of the mortifications he daily re- 


GG Fug ceived, He had paſſionately deſired to be revenged of the 
75 Scots, or at leaſt to drive them out of the Kingdom; and 
he ſaw that the Parliament made them a preſent of three 
hundred thouſand pounds, to reward them for their com- 
ing. He hated the Presbyterians, and would have been 
olad to have had it in his power to root out Presbyteria- 


Commons openly took their part, ang laboured to deſtroy 
Epiſcopacy, His two principal Miniſters in whom he moſt 
confided, were in the Tower, and he eaſily perceived the 
Commons intended not to ſtop there, fince with regard to 


he had before ſhown the utmoſt contempt. It is therefore 
attempt to compaſs this end, ſerved only to throw him into 
. Miniſter about him, that had either the inclination or abi- 
lity to give him good counſel, I am ſenſible, this is a place L. I. p19:, 
hardly eſcape ſplitting. This plot to gain the Army, is T. Il 2. 
ment conſidered it as a very real Conſpiracy, and pretend- 


It is agreed, that an Act be paſſed in the ae of 


Parliament. This bred in the Parliament an invincible % „ 


cute this reſolution, occaſioned the Civil Wars, of which 


proceedings of the King and Parliament, and upon this it 5 


Peers, that it was very doubtful whether it would paſs, or Putin a- 
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the Earl of Strafford, they were daily ſeeking mea 
make good their charge. Two other 5 his Milter ba 55 
been forced to fly, and the appearing to be ſtill wel! affect- 
ed to him, was ſufficient to render any perſon the object ot 
the perſecution of the Commons. | 

It has already been ſeen after what manner the Kins go- 
verned for fifteen years, and the Reader muſt be conv i 


inced The Ra 

that he intended to alter the Government, and procure {,, * 
himſelf and Succeſſors, a power much mote extealive than mühe 

what was allowed him by the Laws, and to which note 238. 

of his Predeceſſors, except Richard II, had ever pretendeg. Wa 

I except not even Henry VIII, the moſt abſolute of all the * a F 

Kings of England, ſince William the Conqueror. But there I 

was this difference between Henry VIII. and Charles 1 3 Hae 

Henry did whatever he pleaſed by way of Parliament | 977 * @ ſolu 

whereas Charles pretended to rule without Parliaments. ny =_ 7” 

looking upon them as little neceſſary to the Conſtitution of Chailes 1, E Iv. 4 

the Government. Since the meeting of this Parliament.“ Is cen 
ſcarce a day had paſſed, but the Commons attacked the in, WoL 


King's project, by declaring illegal, what he had done du- 
ring fifteen years, or by rigorouſly proſecuting the inſtru- 
ments he had uſed to execute his deſigns. It is therefore 
eaſy to ſee, how much all theſe mortifications muſt have 
touched the King, and with what . impatience he bore the 
haughty manner in which the Parliament acted with him, 
Nothing was more contrary to his inflexible temper, than 
to be forced to ſtoop to a Houſe of Commons, for whom 


wa 
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no wonder, that in his fad ſituation, he ſhould think of 
ſome way to free himſelf from this bondage. But a flight 


irretrievable ruin, _ | | 
1 mean the project of gaining the Army, and. cauſing »74,,, 
them to declare for the King. The King approved of the tb: 4 


project, without perceiving the conſequences, having no "7 
mos 


Clarendon, 


. * . . c. 210. 
full of dangerous rocks, on which a Hiſtorian can very Nalion, 
by ſome looked upon as a chimera, a mere fiction, to ren- — 
der the King odious. But on the other hand, the Parlia- War. 
ed to draw from thence an evident proof, that the King's 
compliance with reſpect to the redreſs of Grievances, was 

all diſimulation, in expectation of an opportunity to re- 
ſtore himſelf by force, to the ſtate he was in before this 


diſtruſt of the King, and a reſolution to put it out of his an | 
power to break his word, and the means they uſed to exe- i b. 


J ſhall ſpeak hereafter. It eis therefore abſolutely neceſſary 1,7, ;; 
to examine this Conſpiracy, in order to know, whether it exanin 
was real or invented ; for from hence flow all the enſuing - Sr nt 


is that the judicious and diſintereſted Reader may blame the 
one or the other. But before I proceed to this plot, it 7s C:mo + 
will be requiſite to ſay ſomething of the Earl of Sirafford's ꝶ u 
affair, with which this has ſome connexion, _ | 3 HR | 
The Earl had been impeached by the Commons the Afair. 
11th of November 1640; but his proceſs could not be © 4 4. — 
ready to be tried till the 22d of March 1640-1, This N 
tryal laſted till the 12th of April, and then the Commons, Fa. 
who had been always preſent, perceiving, doubtleſs, that Saft 
the ſentence would not be ſo rigorous as they wiſhed, re- — f By 
ſolved to proceed againſt the Earl by way of Bill of At- Comm. 
tainder. They voted therefore, on the 16th and 19th of 8 
April, that it was ſufficiently proved, that the Earl of arg 
Strafford had endeavoured to ſubvert the fundamental Laws T. I. 5478 
of the Kingdom, and introduce an arbitrary and tyranni- 
cal Government into the Realms of England and [reland, | 
and that this was High-Treaſon. On the 2 fſt of the fame ,,,.., 
month, the Bill of Attainder paſſed, with the majority of Iv. p.225- 
204 againſt 59, | | 
The Bill met with ſo great oppoſition in the Houſe of 641. 


be thrown out. For which reaſon, on the 24th was pre- 37% (b. 
ſented to both Houſes a Petition, ſubſcribed by above $7)... 
forty (2) thouſand inhabitants of London, ſetting forth the Iv. p. 233-1 
cauſes of their ſuſpicions and fears. And amongf others, 

that Juſtice was not yet executed upon the Earl of Straſ- ; 
ford, and that there was reaſon to dread ſome ſecret plot 8 
againſt the Parliament, The 28th of April, the Com- | 


ö 8. ; F " 
mons ſent [ by Mr. Hyde] a meſſage to the Lords, that a 1 


Er | they had received information, that the Earl of Strafford | Z 5 0 
niſm : but he ſaw, that on the contrary, the Houſe of = 


had a deſign to make an eſcape out of the Tower: that 
the guard about him was weak, and therefore they deſired 
he might be cloſe Priſoner, and his guards. ſtrengthned, to 
which the Lords conſented. The iſt of May the King p. 2396 | 
came to the Parliament, and in a Speech to both Houſes, 


(1) May 2. was ſulemnized at Whitehall the Marriage, between William Prince of Orange, and the Lady Mary King Cbarles's eldeſt Daughter · Ru ſp- Ks 
evorth, Tom. 4. p. 240» | | 


(2) Ruſprworth ſays, tvienty thouſand, ſaid to by of good rank and quality, ſubſcribed this petitions Tom. 4+ P. 237. 
6 


ſaid 


O 


Y 3 $ Proteflation 
alen by the 
RE Houſe of 


= Commons. 


Book XX. 25. 


1641. ſaid to this effect: — ©© That having been preſent at the 
J Kirg's e trial of the Earl of Strafford, he could not in conſcience 


Speech to. é condemn him of High-Treafon, tho' he thought him 
the Lean ( guilty of miſdemeanors. Therefore he deſired the 
” Lords to find ſome way to bring him out of this great 
« ftreight.” 
qe Rablle The Commons were much troubled and diſcontented 


ge begebe, ith this Speech, and immediately adjourned till May the 
7 3d, on which day great multitudes of people (1) repairing 


inſter. 0 . 
7 205. to Weſtminſter, inſulted and threatned the Lords, as they 
buran. were going to their Houſe, crying out, Juſtice, Juſtice, 
338 The ſame day Mr. Pym made known to the Houſe, 


ve 10 the © "That there were divers informations given of deſperate - 


ce“ deſigns both at home and abroad, againſt the Parlia- 
415 * . 

1 fade e ment, and the peace of the Nation ; and that the per- 
ray.  - Jos engaged therein were under an oath of ſecrecy : 
Naser That there was an endeavour to diſaffect the army, not 


IV. 509 only againſt the Parliament's proceedings, but to bring 


Lad 


Clarendon, 
T. I. p. 196. «6 them up againſt the Parliament to over-awe them: 
« That there was alſo a deſign upon the Tower; and en- 
ce deavours uſed for the Earl of Straford to eſcape: That 
e theſe combinations at home, had a correſpondency with 
practices abroad; and that the French were drawing 
&« down their forces amain to the ſca-ftide; and there was 
a cauſe to fear, their intent was upon Port/mouth : That 
divers perſons of eminency about the Queen were deeply 
engaged in theſe plots: That it was neceſſary that the 
ports ſhould be ſtopped ; and his Majeſty deſired to com- 
mand, That no perſon attending upon the King, Queen, 
or Prince, ſhould depart without leave of his Majeſty, 
with the humble advice of his Parliament.“ 
Whereupon the Houſe fell into a ſerious debate of this 
matter, and were generally of opinion, that it was neceſ- 
ſary to enter into a common reſolution for the ſafety of 
the Kingdom. | | | | 
When it is conſidered in what juncture this conſpiracy 
was diſcovered to the Houſe, tho' Mr. Pym was informed 
of it long before; that it was at a time, when the Peers 
Cy, were, in ſome meaſure, to be compelled to paſs the Bill of 


ig Attainder againſt the Earl of Srrafford, and when the rab- 


co 


be ground to ſuſpect, that it was only an artifice to ſtir up 
the People, and induce the Lords to do as the Commons 
deſired, from a fear of the imminent danger the Kingdom 
was threatned with. At leaſt, there is reaſon to believe, 
this conſpiracy was greatly aggravated. But this is only 
a conjecture, which ought not to be relied on, till the ar- 
guments pro and con are examined. However this be, the 


the following Proteſtation. 1 Ig 

J A. B. do in the preſence of Almighty God, promiſe, vow 
and proteſt, to maintain and defend, as far as lawfully I 
may, with my life, power, and eſtate, the true reformed 


; . Rulbworth, Proteſtant Religion, expreſſed in the Doctrine of the Church 


IV. p. 241 


3 . Clarendon, F England, againſt all Popery and Popiſh innovation within 
T. 1. p.198. this realm, contrary to the ſaid docti ine; and, according to 


2 | Ruſhworth, in the Houſe. 


| #be Rabble 


the duty of my allegiance, I will maintain and defend his 
Majeſty's royal perſon, honour and eſtate. 
Alſo the power and privilege of Parliaments, the lawful 


make this Proteſtation, in whatſoever he ſhall do in the law- 
ful purſuance of the ſame ; and to my power, as far as lau- 
fully I may, I will oppoſe, and by all good ways and means, 
endeavour to bring condign puniſhment on all ſuch, as ſhall 
by force, practice, counſels, plots, conſpiracies, or otherwiſe, 
do any thing to the contrary, in this 6 Proteflation con- 
tained : And farther, That I ſhall, in all juſt and honourable 
ways, endeavour to preſerve the union and peace betwixt the 
three Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland: And nei- 
ther for hope, fear, or any other reſpects, ſhall relinquiſh this 


| Promiſe, Vow, and Proteftation. 
= *-naris o» Tt muſt be obſerved, this Proteſtation was taken on Mr. 


tb Subject. Pym's bare aſſurance of the diſcovery of a plot, and before 


there was any proof of it. Hence it may be conjectured, 
that the thing had been determined among the leading men 
After that, the Commons came to ſeveral 
reſolutions, to provide for the ſafety of the Kingdom, and 
the town of Portſmouth in particular. They communicated 
to the Lords the informations they had received, the votes 
they had paſſed, and their Proteſtation, deſiring that every 
Peer might be ordered to take it. 
It was very difficult for the Lords to refuſe the Com- 
1 the Lord, mons deſire. In the firſt place, they had inſpired the Na- 


IV. p. 242. 


Petition of 


| ; | Ruſhworth, tion with ſuch a terror, that no man durſt oppoſe their 


IV. p-249. reſolves, for fear of being looked upon as having ill-de- 
/ ſigns, and expoſed to inevitable ruin. Secondly, the Peo- 
ple ſtill continued to flock to Vęſiminſter, and openly 


(i A rabble of ; zh Su | ; of Trade, and want of bread. Whitcloch, p. 45. 
(x) about fix thouſand out of the City, with Swords, Cudgels, and Staves, 2 offered him, to conſent to the Earl's eſcape. He 
the Earl's door, and heard his diſcourſe with Captain Billing fly, 


5 2 


(2) Wheelock ſays, it was two hundred Men; and that Balfour confeſſed two thouſand 
adds, That this deſiga was diſcovered by three Women, who hearkened at the Key-hols 


5. 456. 
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ble were alſo uſing violence for that purpoſe, there ſeems to 


Commons, after a debate, came to a reſolution of taking 


rights and liberties of the Subjects, and every Wap that ſhall 


for the ſecurity of the town and haven, They agreed b. 260, 


mouth, alledging ſeveral reaſons which were not the true, 


And though, for the preſent, their monies have not come in 


flrattions, and other impediments which this Houſe could no 


369 
threatned the Lords. Thirdly, the multitude preſented the 1641. 
ſame day a Petition to the Lords, demanding Juſtice upon 75 
the Earl of Strafford, and that their Lordſhips would pleaſe | 
to free them from the fears of the conſpiracy. Fourthly, e Straf- IJ 
on the morrow, being the fourth of May, the people re- 11%, hb. 
pairing to Veſiminſler in greater numbers than the day be- Sen * 
fore, ſome incendiaties poſted up againſt a wall in the OId T. I. p. 183. 
Palace-Yard, the names of fiſty - ſix emden, calling them 36e. 
Strafforatans, and betrayers of their Country, Laſtly, the Aale 
ſame day the multitudes preſented to the Lords another P*tirion. 
Petition, ſaying, ** That they underſtood the Tower was vr e 
cc : . p. 2495 
going to receive a garriſon of men, not of the Hamlets, 
(as uſually) but conſiſting of other perſons under the 
command of a Captain, a great confident of the Earl 
of Strafford's, and that this was done to make way for 
the Earl's eſcape.” 
Upon this Petition, the Houſe ſent fix Peers to examine Balfour's 
Sir William Balfour, Lieutenant of the Tower, concerning 3 
the truth of this ſadt. Balfour anſwered, it was true, he L. 5 
had his Majeſty's order to receive one hundred men (2) in- 
to the Tower, and Captain Billingſy to command them, 
and to receive only ſuch men as the Captain ſhould bring 
to him; but underſtanding now their Lordſhips pleaſure, 
he would receive no other guard into the Tower but the 
Hamlet men. | 
The Lords did farther declare, at a conference with the Te Lordi 
Commons, that they were drawing to a conclufion of the 9 ; 
Bill of Attainder, but were ſo encompaſſed with multitudes be Commens 
of People, that they might be conceived not to be free, 70 
and therefore deſired the Commons to join with them, to aa 
find out ſome way to ſend the people to their homes. | 
Then they debated the Proteſtation, paſſed it, and took 79 tate th- 
the ſame, It was taken by four hundred and thirty three — 
Commoners, and one hundred and fix Lords, including the Ruihworth. 
Biſhops and Judges. The Commons having ordered Dr. = * a 
Burgeſs to acquaint the multitude with the Proteſtation „ 
taken by both Houſes, and that they were deſired to return Diurn. 
to their homes, they forthwith departed. Qccurrs 
There are then two things which manifeſtly appear in 
this affair. The firſt, that there was a project on foot to fa- 
vour the Earl of S:rafford's eſcape, which will be ſeen more 
clearly hereafter. The ſecond, that the concourſe of the 
people was privately procured, by ſome of the leading men 
of the Commons, fince, the day before, the Houſe had 
taken no ſtep towards diſperſing the multitudes, tho' they 
were defired by the Lords, and fince they found means to 
cauſe the people to retire, as ſoon as they knew the Lords 
had reſolved to take the Proteſtation. | 
But the Proteſtation was not the only effect of the con- / er ebe 
ſpiracy. The ſame day, the Commons ordered a Bill to 7 Far. 
be prepared for the continuance of this preſent Parliament, Janent. 
that it might not be diſſolved without the conſent of both Kuſhworth, 
Houſes, They ordered likewiſe the Proteſtation to be ten-“ 
dered to the whole Kingdom, | | | 
The ſame day, May the 4th, the Houſe was informed, eb. of b 
that ſix or eight of the conſpirators were fled, of whom E MON 
Mr. Henry Fermin, and Mr. Henry Percy, Members of Oe 
the Houſe, were two, and that they were gone towards 
Portſmouth, At the ſame time, information came that the ? 8 
Queen was preparing to go to the ſame place. Theſe e : 
ſucceſſive informations cauſing ſtrong ſuſpicions, the Houſes 
diſpatched to Portſmouth one Lord and two Commoners, 
to propoſe certain queries to the Governor, and take care 
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withal, to move the Queen to defer her journey to Por!/- e 


[particularly the ſafety of her Majeſty's perſon.] They » 232. 
deſired alſo the King to publiſh a proclamation, for call- 

ing in Fermin, Percy, and other fugitives, which the King 
promiſed to do. 'T he ſame day, the Speaker ſent, by or- P. 264. 
der of the Houſe, the following letter to Sir Jacob A/bly, 

with a charge to communicate it to the army, 


SIR 


W have had cauſe to doubt, that ſome ill-affetted The Seal 
perſons have endeavoured to make a miſunderſtanding „, |, 2 
in the army, of the intentions of the Parliament totbards 14. p. 252. 
them, To take away all miſunderſtanding in that kind, the * 1 
Houſe of Commons have commanded me to aſſure you, that 895 


they have taken the = ak the army into their ſerious care : 
as they wiſhed, and as was due, by reaſon of the many di- 
ways avoid : yet they reſt mo furs that they ſhall not 
only have their full pay, but the Houſe will take their merit; 


into their farther conſideration, in regard they take notice, 
that notwithflanding their want, and endeavours of thoſe ill- 


affetted 
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dertake it; ſor they muſt think the Scots would take the 
advantage upon the army's removal Southwards, whoſe 
correſpondency was ſo great with the city; and for 
them to begin to ſhew their teeth, and not be able to 
bite, would argue little prudence ; that they ſhould ei- 
ther undertake it ſo as to go through with it, or let it 
alone: That he did ask them what ammunition the 

had to accommodate ſo great an army; and whether 
they could command the ammunition in the Tower: 
&« That Wilmot, Pollard, and Aſbburnham, then made 
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aff fed perſons, they have not demeaned themſelves otherwiſe *© 


than as men of honour, and well-affefted to the Common- 
wealth ; which this Houſe takes in ſo good part, that we 
have already found out a way to get money for a good part 3 
of their pay, and will take the muſt ſpeedy courſe we poſſibly 


may for the reſt. So remain, 


i641, 1641 


Your very hing Friend, 
William Lenthall. 


Nalfon 


5 © > . 5 . . T. II. 
bah en. Mean while, the Committee, appointed to inquire into ** anſwer, they had no purpoſe to go to London; for 5 
oY te the conſpiracy, made their report in the following ** to ſurpriſe the Tower, was to conquer the Kingdom: 
es TRE 8 That this, amongſt other paſſages, was part of the diſ. 


IV. p. 253 „That this plot conſiſteth of three heads: The firſt 


e 


K 


cc 


was, the deſign upon the Tower. The ſecond, to 
e engage the army. The third, to bring in foreign for- 
c ces. For the Tower, it appeared to be thus: Captain 
&« Billingſly being examined upon oath, confeſſed, that he 
« was acquainted with Sir John Suckling : That the ſaid 
Sir John lately offered him employment in one of the 
King's ſhips, then at Portſmouth; afterwards employ- 
ment for Portugal: That this deponent having notice 
to meet at the Privy-Lodgings at Mphiteball, did 
there receive orders to get an hundred men to ſerve in 
the Tower, under him. And if he did fail, he ſhould 
anſwer it with bis life. And afterwards meeting with 
Sir John Suckling, and acquainting him therewith, he 
told him he would furniſh him with the ſaid number. 
« Sir William Balfour, Lieutenant of the Tower, being 
examined, ſaid, that he had command to receive Cap- 
tain Billingſiy with an hundred men into the Tower, 
who ſhould be under his command. That the Earl 
of Strafford at that time expoſtulating with him about 
his eſcape, told him, he would attempt nothing in that 
kind without his privity ; and that he ſhould have the 
King's warrant for his indemnity ; and that the war- 
rant ſhould be to command him to remove the Earl of 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
40 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


he would then take his opportunity to eſcape ; that the 
« Lieutenant of the Tower not giving any complying 
© anſwer thereunto, the ſaid Earl ſent again to intreat 
© him to come to him, and would have perſuaded him to 


cc 
(c 
cc 


rence it cannot be done; and if you will conſent there- 
unto, I will make you preſent payment of twenty-two 
thouſand pounds, beſides you ſhall have a good marriage 
for your Son. 
6 

he was not to be farther moved in ſuch a thing. Thus 


(0 


Straſord from the Tower, to ſome other caſtle; and 


let him make an eſcape; ſaying, Without your concur- 


To which the Lieutenant of the Tower 
replied, he was ſo far from concurring therein, that 


„ courſe at the firſt meeting. 
That ſhortly after there was another meeting of the 
ſame perſons, and in the ſame place, in Mr. Percy's 
chamber, where there were propoſitions of another na- 
ture, deſperate and impious on the one hand, and fooliſh 
on the other; and that he endeavoured by argument to 
divert them, by propounding an impoſſibility to effect 
the ſame : For how could the army, lodged in ſeveral 
quarters, unpaid, and at ſuch a diftance, march on a 
_ to London, and ſurprize what they had in de- 
ign * | 
* That Mr. Jermin was the perſon that firſt propoſed 
the marching of the army towards Lenden that for 
his part he declared himſelf abſolutely againſt it. That 
Mr. Fermin replied to him in private, You do not diflite 
the deſign, for you are as ready for any wild, mad un- 
dertaking, as any man I know; but you diſlike the temper 
of thoſe perſons who are engaged in the buſineſs. 
«© He did farther confeſs, that he propounded that 
© $uckling might be admitted to the conſultation : But 
« Wilmot, Afſhburnham, and Pollard, would not hear of it. 
And they three did then declare themſelves againſt the 
& army's marching towards London,  _ 
Then he took occaſion to ſay, that he did acquaint 
ſome Members of both Houſes, whom he could name, 
that there were ſome of the army whom they did not 
think ſo well of, were more faithful and ſerviceable to 
the Parliament than they were aware of, which time 
would produce ; and named them: And they did ac- 
cordingly give teſtimony of his integrity, ſo far as 
general terms could diſcover the deſign. He confeſſed, 
that Mr. Fermin did make ſome offers unto him, to 
relinquiſh the Government of Portſmouth upon ſome 
terms of advance: But he ſaid, he did not conclude 
any thing, for he would firſt ſee the performance of 
What was offered ; ſo had no farther diſcourſe with him 
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much the Lieutenant of the Tower delivered upon his concerning that buſineſs. But he doth believe that Such- a4 
„ oath, | | Aung and Fermin did confer together about the deſign. I 
| “ Colonel Goring, upon his examination in the Houſe © He faid, they did deſire his opinion about a General; = 


of Commons, did confeſs, that Sir Fohn Suckling was 


66 
cc 
c 
40 
cc 
- 
cc 
c 
cc 
ce 


the firſt perſon that ever made any overture unto him, 
concerning the army's marching towards London : Af- 

terwards being in the Queen's Lodgings, he met with 
Mr. H. Percy, which was about the beginning, or mid- 
dle of Lent laſt, and Mr. Percy told him, there was a 
conſultation of Officers to be had, concerning the good 
of the army ; and defired him to go along with him 
to his chamber, where the meeting was to be. There 
were preſent at the ſame meeting, Commiſſary Wil- 
mot, Colonel Ahburnham, Captain Pollard, Sir John 


A 


A 


* ſome were for E//ex, ſome for Holland; but he, with 
„Mr. Jermin, were for Newcaſtle. - 1 
«© Being again examined upon his oath before the 
«© Committee of Lords and Commons, and preſſed more 
particularly to anſwer queſtions not before propoſed unto 
him, he did confeſs, that meeting with Mr. Fermin in 
the Queen's withdrawing Chamber, her Majeſty came 
and told him, the King would ſpeak with him; and 
«« meeting with his Majeſty, he told him, he was mind- 
ed to ſet his army in a good poſture, being adviſed 
thereto by the Earl of Briſtol (as he ſaid) and his Ma- 
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« Berkly, Daniel O Neal, Mr. Fermin, and himſelf: “ jeſty then commanded him to join with Mr, Percy, and 

That Mr. Percy ſaid, there were propoſitions to be ſome others in that buſineſs. EST) 

© made which were of great concernment ; and that it As for the deſigns from beyond the ſeas, the Com- 
4 | | «© was neceſſary there ſhould be an oath of ſecrecy taken * mittee did make report to the Houſe, that it was 
4 before any thing was propounded : That the oath © cleared unto them, that Fermin endeavoured to have 
1 „ ſhould be to this purpofe : That we ſhould neither di- got the poſſeſſion of Poriſmouth; that the King of 
N 6 * rectly nor indirectly diſcover any part of the conſulta- ** France had drawn down great forces to the ſea - ſide; 
ö ö | 5 tion, nor ever to think our ſelves diſſolved from that “ that the Governor of Calice had examined ſome Eng- 


4 | oath, by any other oath which might be impoſed upon 
a | us hereafter : Which oath was read out of a Paper, when 
At „it was tendered unto them; and thereupon they were 
wil | * ſworn, by laying their hands upon the bible; that he 
* and 7ermin were ſworn together, for the reſt had taken 
«© the oath before.” 


e li/ſhmen, whether the Earl of Strafford's head was cut 
«© off? And this was in point of time, the firſt of May, 
according to the Engliſb Stile, and Sir Philip Cart- 
right, Governor of Guernſey, wrote letters alſo, which 
came in great haſte, that he underſtood the French had 


R A 5 La 


7 4a “a deſign upan that Iſland, or ſome part of England. It 
1 | . Then three propoſitions were made to them, name- “ alſo appeared to the Committee, by divers of the let- 
; «ly: 8 td ters which were opened coming from beyond ſea, 
91 As theſe Propoſitions are expreſſed in a Letter which *© that they expected the Earl of Strafford there; and that 
Rb; will be ſeen preſently, they are omitted here for brevitys “e they hoped the Horſe-Leeches ſhould be ftarved for 
10 | lake. f | | 1277 „ want of blood: and in ſome of thoſe letters there was 
h 4 | « He farther ſaid, that the whole number there met, ** advice to the Cardinal to beſtir himſelf betimes, to in- 


z were of opinion, that the army ſhould not march to- 
& wards London, till a declaration had been firſt ſent up 
<* to the Parliament: That he the ſaid Goring anſwered, 
<« it was a nice point to interpoſe in the proceeding of 
ce the Parliament; and did propound ſome difficulties to 
« allay the buſineſs, to divert Commiſſary Wilmot, and 


<< terrupt the heighth of the proceedings here in England. 
© Alſo examinations of ſome Priefts were taken in Lan- 
* cafhire, and ſent up to London, which were there taken 
„the third of May, which did teſtify, that the Prieſts 
<« did ſay, the Parliament ſhould be ſuddenly diffolved ; 
For the army was to march up thither with all ſpeed, 
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bil «© thoſe other perſons from ſo dangerous a buſineſs: And * and they would be ſeconded by forces out of France; 
li “ ſaid, that he did think it was a defign of folly to un- © and that Montague did write out of France "7 pb 
! | yr: Percy 
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« Percy (which was alſo intercepted) that if he did perform 
« what he had undertaken, he would be made a Knight 
« of the Garter.” 
Upon theſe depoſitions, the Houſe of Commons paſſed 
the following votes againſt Percy, Jermin, and Suckling. 
« 1. That in the months of March and April laſt, they 
« did conſpire to draw the army together, and employ the 
« ſame againſt the Parliament, and by force and dread 
« thereof, to compel the Parliament to agree to certain 
« propoſitions by them contrived, and to hinder and inter- 
« rupt the proceedings of the Parliament. i 
« 2. That in purſuance of the ſaid deſign, they did 
« endeavour to perſuade divers Members of the Houſe 
« of Commons, and others, being Officers of the ſaid 
« army, that is to ſay, Wilmot, Ajhburnham, Berkley, 
« Pollard, and O Neal, that they were diſobliged by the 
« Parliament, thereby to incenſe them againſt the Par- 
« liament; and did hold divers conſultations with the ſaid 
« Parties, to effect the ſaid wicked deſign ; and to that 
« purpoſe did ſet down in writing, certain propoſitions to 
ee the effect as followeth, viz. 1. The preſerving of Bi- 
cc ſhops in their functions and votes. 2. The not diiband- 
« ing of the Iriſb army, until the Scots were disbanded. 
« z. And the endeavouring to ſettle the King's revenue 
ce to the proportion it was formerly. i 
3. That for the more ſecret carriage of this Plot, 
< they did adminiſter to the ſaid parties a wicked and un- 
6 lawful oath, whereby they did ſwearupon the holy Evan- 
<« oeliſts, not to reveal any thing that was ſpoken con- 
<< cerning the buſineſs. | | | | 
& 4, That they did propound and endeavour to per- 
< ſuade the perſons before-named, and other officers of 
<« the army, to put the ſaid army into a warlike poſture, 
eto bring them up to London, to make themſelves ſure 
« of the Tower, and ſo by force to compel the Parlia- 


ment to conform to their will: And they did endea- 


c men, under Captain Billingſy, ſhould be deſigned for 


ce your to work a belief in the ſaid army, that the King 
c and Parliament would diſagree ; and that all the French 
c about the city of London would aſſiſt them: And to the 


great ſcandal of the King, that the Prince and the Earl 


c of Newcaſtle were to meet the army at Nottingham with 
cc A thouſand Horſe ; that Suck/ing, to compaſs the deſign 
« of gaining the Tower, did contrive that an hundred 


“ that purpoſe, when the opportunity was offered, to the 


c end the city of London ſhould not be able to make any 
tc reſiſtance, when the ſaid army ſhould come up, and 
ce Suckling, by the means and plot aforeſaid did thereby 
<« endeavour, that the Earl of Strafford, then priſoner in 
« the Tower, might the better compaſs his eſcape. ; 

Beſides the fore-mentioned depoſitions, here is a teſti- 


mony of one of the chief conſpirators, of which the Par- 


Mr. Percy”s 
Letter ta the 
Earl of 
Northum- 
berland. 


Ruſhworth, 
IV. p. 255. 
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liament made great uſe. It is Percy's Letter after his 
Aight into France, to his Brother the Earl of Northum- 
berland; '' Dh | 


« \T7 HAT with my own innocency, and the violence 
12 \ I hear is againſt me, I find myſelf much di- 
<« ſtracted. I will not ask your counſel, becauſe it may 
< bring prejudice upon you; but I will with all faithful- 
6 neſs and truth tell you what my part hath been, that 
cc at leaſt it may be declared by you, whatſoever becomes 
on 9 | Sas . 

When there was fifty thouſand pounds ready, de- 
ce ſigned by the Parliament for the Engl/h army, there 


„ was, as I take it, a ſudden demand by the Scots at the 


fame time of twenty five thouſand pounds, of which 


there was fiſteen thouſand pounds ready; this they 
«© preſſed with ſuch neceſſity, as the Parliament, after an 
© order made, did think it fit for them to deduct ten 
© thouſand pounds out of the fifty thouſand pounds for- 
«© merly granted: Upon which the Soldiers in our Houſe 
« were much ſcandalized; amongſt which I Was one, 
«© and fitting by Wilmot and Aſhburnbam, Wilmot ſtood 


-< up, and told them, if that the Scots could thus procure 


«© money, he doubted not but the Officers of the £ng/1þ 
© army might eaſily do the like. But the firſt order 
vas reverſed notwithſtanding, and ten thouſand pounds 
< given to the Scots, This was the cauſe of many diſ- 
s courſes of diſlike amongſt us, and came to this purpoſe, 
«© that they were diſobliged by the Parliament, and not 
„by the King: This being ſaid often to one another, 
« we did reſolve, Wilmot, Abburnbam, Pollard, O Neal, 
* and myſelf, to make ſome expreſſions of ſerving the 
King in all things he would command us that were 
<<. honourable for him and us, being likewiſe agreeing to 
the fundamental Laws of the Kingdom, that ſo far-we 


„Would live and die with him; this was agreed upon 


© with us, not having any communication with others, 
that I am coupled now withal : And further, by their 
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Joint conſent, I was to tell his Majeſty thus much from 


them; but withal, I was to order the matter ſo as the 
King might apprehend this as a great Service done un- 
to him at this time, when his affairs 'were in ſo ill a 
condition, and they were moſt confident, that they 
would engage the whole army thus far; but further 
they would undertake nothing, becauſe they would nei- 
ther infringe the liberties of the Subjects, nor de{tioy 
©. the Laws ; to which I and every one conſented ; and 
having their ſenſe, I drew the heads up in a Paper, 

which they all approved when I read it; and then we 
did, by an oath, promiſe one another to be conſtant 
and ſecret in all this, and did all of us take that oath 
together: Then, I ſaid, well, Sirs, I muſt now be in- 
formed what your particular deſires ate, that ſo ! may 
be the better able to ſerve you; which they wete pleaſed 
to do; and fo I did very faithfully ſerve them therein 
as far as I could, This is the truth, and all the truth 
upon my ſoul, in particular diſcourſes. 

After that we did fall upon the petitioning to the 
King.and Parliament for moneys, there being ſo great 
arrears due to us, and ſo much delays made in the pro- 
curing of them ; but that was never done. 

** 1, Concerning the Biſhops ſunctions and votes. 

**. 2. The not disbanding of the Ir army, until the 
Scots were disbanded too | 

'* 3- The endeavouring to ſettle his Majeſty's revenue 
to that proportion it was formerly (1). | 
And it was reſolved by us all, if the King ſhould 
require our aſſiſtance in thoſe things, that as far as we 
could, we might contribute thereunto, witliout break- 
ing the Laws of the Kingdom ; and in caſe the King 
ſhould be denied theſe things being put to them, we 
would not fly from him: All theſe perſons did a&t and 
concur in this as well as I, This being all imparted to 
the King by me from them, I perceived he had been 
treated with by others, concerning ſome things of our 
army; which agreed not with what was purpoſed by 
me, but inclined a way more ſharp and high, not ha- 
ving limits either of honour or law. I told the King, 
he might be pleaſed to conſider with himſelf, which 
way it was fit for him to hearken unto; for us, we 
were reſolved not to depart from our grounds; we 
** ſhould not be diſpleaſed, whoſoever they were, but the 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
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particular of the deſigns, or the perſons, we deſired not 


to know; though it was no hard matter to guels at 


2 them. In the end, I believe the danger of the one, 


cc 


Fo would leave all thoughts of other propolitions but ours, 


as things not practicable; but defired, notwithſtanding, 
** tbat Goring and Fermin, who were acquainted with the 
other proceedings, ſhould be admitted amongſt us. I 
told him, I thought the other gentry would never con- 


** ſent to it, but I would propoſe it; which I did, and 
** we were all much againſt it: But the King did preſs | 


** ſo much, as at the laſt it was conſented unto; and 
*© Goring and Fermin came to my chamber; there I was 
** appointed to tell them, after they had ſworn to ſecrecy, 
** what we had propoſed ; which I did. But before I go 


and the juſtice of the other, made the King tell me, he 


„into the debate of the way, I muſt tell you, Fermin 


„ and Goring were very earneſt Suckling ſhould be admit- 
< ted; which we did all decline, and I was deſired by all 
our men to be reſolute in it, which I was, and gave 
% many reaſons: Whereupon Mr. Goring made anſwer, 


„he was engaged with Mr. Suckling his being employed 


in the army; but for his meeting with us, they were 
< contented to pals it by: Ihen we took up again the 
% ways which were propoſed ; which took great debate, 
« and theirs diftered from ours in violence and heat; 
„ which we all proteſted againſt, and parted, diſagreeing 
© totally, yet remitted it to be ſpoken of by me and Fer- 
„ min to the King, which we both did; and the King, 
6 conſtant to his tormer reſolutions, told him, theſe ways 
c were all vain and fooliſh, and he would think of them 
« no more. I omit one thing of Mr. Goring, he deſired 
e to know how the chief Commanders were to be diſ- 
e poſed of; for if he had not a condition worthy of him, 
„he would not go along with us, We made anſwer, 
„That no body thought of that; we intended, if we 
«© were ſent down, to go all in the ſame capacity we were 
% in. He did not like that by any means, and by that 
« did work ſo with Mr. Chudleigh, that there Was A let- 
<« ter ſent by ſome of the Commanders to make him Lieu- 
<« tenant-general: And when he had ordered this at Lon- 
* gon, and Mr. Chudleigh had his inſtructions, then did 
* he go to Portſmouth, pretending to be abſent when this 
« was working: We all deſired my Lords of Eſex and 
« Holland ; but they ſaid, if there were a General, they 
© were for Newca/tle: They were pleaſed to give re- 
« port, that I ſhould be General of the Horſe, But I 


(1, The word formerly is hy los; for it may Genify either the K* lawful Reveaves, or tlofe he enjoyed juſt beſore this Parliament. Rapin. 
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the Parliament, and that the King knew and approved of 
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© proteſt, neither to the King, or any elſe, did I ever fo 
„ much as think of it. My Lord of Holland was made 
« General, and ſo all things were laid aſide. And this is 
ce the truth, and all the truth I know of theſe proceed- 
ce ings: And this I will and do proteſt unto you upon 
« my faith. And Wilmot, Aſhburnham, and O Neal, 
cc have at ſeveral times confeſſed and ſworn, I never ſaid 
e any thing in the buſineſs, which they did not every 
et one agree unto and juſtify, This relation I ſent you, 
« rather to inform you of the truth of the matter, that 
<« you may the better know how to do me good; but 1 
<« ſhould think myſelf very unhappy to be made a be- 
s trayerofany body. What concerned the Tower or any 
cc thing elſe, I never meddled withal, nor ever ſpoke with 
t Goring, but that night before them all; and I ſaid no- 
ce thing but what was conſented unto by every party: 1 
“ never ſpake one word with Sucking, Carnarvan, Da- 
cc venant, or any other creature, Methinks, if my friends 
<« and kindred knew the truth and juſtice of the matter, it 
% were no hard matter to ſerve me in ſame meaſure” (1). 

This letter ſhows plainly, there was really a project to 
gain the army, and engage them to ſerve the King againſt 


the ſame. | 
The 16th of June, the Committee appointed to exa- 
mine the affair of the plot to ſeduce the army, made a ſe- 
cond report to the Houſe, and cauſed ſeveral depoſitions to 
be read, | 
The 1 was Captain Billing //y's, who confeſſed, that 
Sir John Suckling had invited him, to take upon him the 


command of the hundred men that were to be fent to guard 


the Tower. 

The 2d Mr. Nutt's, whereby it appeared, that the Earl 
of Strafford's eſcape was projected. | 5 

The 3d, Lieutenant Colonel Ballard's, who ſaid, That 
Captain Chudleigh brought down to the army many propo- 
ſitions; ſome of which were, that Colonel Goring ſhould 
be Lieutenant-general, and that the Prince and the Earlof 
Newcaſtle would be in Nottinghamſhire with a thouſand 


_ Horſe ready to join with the army. 


The 4th was Milliss, who declared, That the French 
were to favour the enterprize; that the Clergy would, at 
heir own charge, ſend two thouſand Horſe, and that the 


Prince was to come down to the army. 


Draught ef 
the Petition 
of the Officers 
communicated 
to the King. 
He approves 
Hit. 


Clarendon, 


N y J. P · 208. 


The Houſe was further informed, That the officers who 
had undertaken to ſerve the King, had communicated to 
him the draught of a Petition, which was to be directed 
to the King and Parliament from the army: that they 
hoped to get it ſubſcribed by moſt of the officers, and that 
the King, after reading it, had approved of the ſame, 


and writ at the bottom theſe two Letters, C. R. in token 


of his approbation. EY | - 
Theſe are the grounds whereon was built the reality of 

this plot, which was extremely injurious to the King, by 

the diſtruſt it bred in the minds of moſt of the Members 


of Parliament, and of the Nation in general. But it muſt 


Reaſons to 
believe the 
Plat real. 
Ib. p. 208, 
&c. 


be added, that King Charles's favorers call it a mere chi- 
mera, even to this day. For my part, I cannot help ſay- 
ing, that I believe there was ſome truth in it; but I am 
of opinion, that the heads of the contrary party to the 
King, greatly aggravated the circumſtances and conſequen- 


ces, in order to cauſe to paſs the more eaſily, the Bill of 


Attainder of the Earl of Strafford, and the Act for the 
continuance of the Parliament, to which the King gave 
the royal aſſent the ſame day, and in this ſame juncture. 
And what confirms me the more in this opinion, is, the 
very arguments themſelves alledged by the King's friends, 
to ſhew that it was a fiction to render the King odious. 
For they cannot help owning, there was a project to en- 
gage the army to declare for the King. They fay only, 
that the end propoſed by the authors of this project, was 
to hinder the army from being ſeduced to eſpouſe the in- 
tereſt of the Parliament. But firſt, there appears not the 
leaſt ſign of this pretended ſole end, either in the depoſi- 
tions of the witneſſes, or in Percy's letter, or in the re- 
ports of the Committee appointed to examine this affair, 
Secondly, the King, whom the Parliament fo often re- 
proached afterwards with this plot, never uſed this reaſon 
to excuſe the Authors. In the third place, it is not pro- 
bable, the officers ſhould have any ſuch purpoſe, ſince at 
that time the army was too much diſpleaſed with the Par- 
liament, to afford any ground to fear, they ſhould be ſe- 
duced to declare againſt the King. The moſt plaufible thing 
they ſay, is, that there was never any expreſs deſign to 


march the army to London, upon which however the Com- 


mons chiefly inſiſted, The denial of this circumſtance was 
what the King ſolely adhered to, as will hereafter appear. 
He called God to witneſs, he never knew of any ſuch de- 
ſign, But he never denied poſitively his having been in- 


E 


9 liament. 


Vol. II. 


ſormed of a deſign to engage the army to his fide. We 0 
: 


muft therefore carefully diſtinguiſh two things in this 
ſpiracy, namely, the deſign of gaining the army which 
clearly appears, and the defign of marching the Arm t 
Londen, It appears by the depoſitions, that this — 
propoſed in the aſſembly of Officers, but was not approves. 
So the King could affirm he knew not of it, becauſe ini 
deed It was never reſolved, though he was not Ignorant of 
its having been propoſed. | | 

In Percy's Letter there is a circumſtance which ma 
very much conduce to clear this affair. There were. 5 
he ſays, two ſets of people, who formed at the ſame time 
a deſign to engage the Army for the King, without havin, 
communicated their thoughts to one another, The firft 
were, Percy, Wilmot, Apburnbam, and Pollard. The... 
cond, Fermin and Goring, whoſe views reached much far- 
ther, and who propoſed to march the Army to London 
For though Goring in his depoſition affirmed, he had done 
his utmoſt to difluade the reft from this deſign, he is (aid 
however to be the firſt mover of it. If Percy's letter is to 
be credited, the King had at firſt liſtened to Fermin and 
Goring ; but upon Percy's repreſentation, had rejected their 
project as impracticable, and laid aſide all thoughts of it 
The King's friends confound theſe two projects, and all 
their proofs are directed againſt that of Fermin and Goriy 
without meddling with Percy's. And becauſe the Pala. 
ment could not fully prove, there was an expreſs reſolution 
to bring the Army to London, they conclude, that the 


con- 


Conſpiracy in general was only a fiction and impoſture. 
But though there had never been a ſettled deſign to march 


the Army to London, it may be true, however, that endea- 
vours were uſed to gain them, and that the King approved 
of the deſign. In ſhort, the King's friends do not deny 
that the draught of the Petition was communicated to him, 
before it was recommended to the Officers of the Arm 
for their ſubſcription, Of this Petition I am ſtill to ſpeak, 
in order to clear this point fully, 

It is ſtrange, this Petition, which has made ſo much 
noiſe, ſhould never be produced, either by the Parliament, 
in ſupport of their charge, or by the King, for his own 
vindication, It is true, the King afterwards pretended he 
had recovered a copy, but thought not fit to produce it, 
though he affirmed it to be very innocent. This gives oc- 


caſion to ſuſpect, there was ſomething prejudicial to him. 


The Earl of Clarendon has inſerted in his Hiſtory, a Peti- 
tion, which he aſſures to be word for word the ſame as was 
ſigned by the King with C, R, But it is evident, this 


cannot be the Petition in queſtion, as the Reader will per- 


ceive. 


To the King's moſt excellent Majefly ; the Lords Spiritual 
and T emporal ; the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes, now 
1 in the High- Court of Parliament, The humble 

etition of the Officers and Soldiers of the Army. 


" | hg! ſheweth, that although our wants have 7h pn 
on been very preſſing, and the burthen we are be- Lien fm 
come unto theſe parts (by reaſon of thoſe wants) very 2 20 
grievous unto us; yet ſo have we demeaned ourſelves, Clarendin, 


that your Majeſty's great and weighty affairs in this T. l. p19 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


preſent Parliament have hitherto received no interrup- 
tion, by any complaint, either from us or againſt us; 
a temper not uſual in armies; eſpecially in one deſti- 
tute not only of pay, but alſo of martial diſcipline, 
and many of its principal officers; that we cannot but 
attribute it to a particular bleſſing of Almighty God, 
on our moſt hearty affections and zeal to the common 
Good, in the happy ſucceſs of this Parliament, towhich, 
as we ſhould have been ready hourly to contribute our 
<< deareſt blood, ſo now that it hath pleaſed God to 
„ manifeſt his blefling ſo evidently therein, we cannot 
but acknowledge it with thankfulneſs ; as likewiſe his 
oa uu mercy, in that he hath inclined your Majeſty's 
Royal heart ſo to co-operate with the wiſdom of Par- 
<< liament, as to effect fo great and happy a reformation 
<< upon the former diſtempers of this Church and Com- 
„ monwealth: as firſt, in your Majeſty's gracious conde- 


cc 


0 
(1 
cc 


<< bours of the Scotifh nation: Secandly, in granting ſo 


cc 


6c quality ſoever : Thirdly, in the removal of all thoſe 


4 grievances, wherewith the Subjects did conceive either 


their liberty of perſons, property, or eſtate, or freedom 
of conſcience, prejudiced : And laſtly, in the greateſt 
pledge of ſecurity that ever the Subjects of England 
received from their Sovereign, the Bill of Triennial Par- 
„ Theſe things ſo graciouſly accorded unto by your 
Majeſty, without bargain or compenſation, as they are 
„ more than expectation or hope could extend unto, ſo 


(1) Upon the reading of this Letter Commiſſary Wilmce was committed by the Tower, Colonel Alla iam w the King's Bench, and Captain Pollard to 


the Gatte houſe. Diurn, Occur, p. 1 38. ! 
3 


& now 


ſcending to the many important demands of our neigh- 


free a courſe of Juſtice againſt all delinquents of what 
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Book XX. 


% now they are certainly ſuch, as all loyal hearts ought to 
«© acquieſce in with thankfulneſs; which we do with all 
de humility, and do at this time, with as much earneſtneſs 
« as any, pray and wiſh, that the Kingdom may be ſet- 
« tled in peace and quietneſs, and that all men may, at 
« their own homes, enjoy the bleſſed fruits of your wiſ- 
« dom and juſtice. * 

** it — pleaſe your excellent Majeſty, and this 
« High Court of Parliament, to give us leave, with grief 
« and anguiſh of heart, to repreſent unto you, that we 
4 hear that there ate certain perſons ſtirring and pragma- 
« tical, who inſtead of rendering glory to God, thanks to 
« your Majeſty, and acknowledgment to the Parliament, 
4 remain vet as unſatisfied and mutinous as ever; who, 
« whilſt ail the reſt of the Kingdom are arrived even be- 
„ yond their wiſhes, ar- daily forging new and unteaſon- 
4 able demands; who, whilſt all men of reaſon, loyalty 
« and moderation, are thinking how they may provide 
« for your Majeſty's honour and plenty, in return of fo 
„ many graces to the Subject, are ſtill attempting new 
< diminutions of your Majeſty's juſt regalities, which ever 
« maſt be no leſs dear to all honeſt men, than our own 
& freedoms; in fine, men of ſuch turbulent Spirits, as are 
< ready to ſacrifice the honour and weltare of the whole 
Kingdom to their private fancies, whom nothing elſe 
&* than a ſubverſion of the whale frame of Government 
will ſatisfy : Far be it from our thoughts to believe, that 
<< the violence and unreaſonableneſs of ſuch kind of per- 
&. ſons can have any influence upon the prudence and juſtice 
© of the Parliament. But that which begets the trouble 
and diſquiet of our loyal hearts, at this preſent, is, that 


<<. we hear thoſe ill- affected perſons are backed in their 


violence, by the multitude and the power of railing tu- 
„ mults; that thouſands flock at their call, and beſet the 
% Parliament, and /h:itehall itſelf 3 not only to the pre- 
< judice of that freedom which is neceſſary to great Coun- 
« ils and Judicatories, but pothbly to ſome perſonal danger 
ol your ſacred Majeſty, and the Peers 

T he vaſt conſequences of theſe perſons malignity, and 
© of the Licentiouſneſs of thoſe multitudes that follow 
<< them, conſidered in moſt deep care and zealous affection 
< for the ſaſety of your ſacred Majeſty, and the Parlia- 
ment; our humble petition is, that in your wiſdom you 
would be pleaſed to remove ſuch dangers, by puniſhing 
the Ringleaders of theſe tumuks, that your Majeſty and 
<< the Parliament may be fecured from ſuch inſolencies 
c heieafter. For the ſuppreſſing of which, in all humility 
cc we offer our ſelves to wait upon you (if you pleaſe) 


hoping we ſhall appear as confiderable in the way of 


detence to our gracious Sovereign, the Parliament, our 
Religion, and the eſtabliſhed Laws of the Kingdom, as 
<< what number ſoever ſhall audaciouſly preſume to violate 


<< them: So ſhall we, by the wiſdom of your Majeſty and 


<« the Parliament, not only be vindicated from precedent 
<< innovations, but be ſecured from the future, that are 
<< threatned, and likely to produce more dangerous effects 


« than the former, 15 | | 
: | And we ſpall pray, &E: 


ſtopped him: That getting 


25. CHARLES I. 


But allowing only a fortnight for thoſe Journies from 
London to York, and from York to London, and for com- 
municating it to the officers diſperſed in different quarters 
about the country, the Petition would have come too late 
to the King, and have been entirely uſeleſs, ſince the riots 
were ceaſed, the Earl of Strafferd dead, and the King had 
paſſed the Bill for the continuance of the Parliament. It 
would have been therefore very prepoſterous for the King 
to approve of this Petition at ſuch a juncture. 


| Secondly, the Earl of Clarendon intimates, this Petition T. 1. p. 1941. 


was projected and drawn long before the third and fourth 
of May, by the very officers who were afterwards accuſed 
of the conſpiracy, He ſays, after the King had ſubſcribed 
it, it was carried down to the army, and figned by ſome 
officers, but was ſuddenly quaſhed, and no more heard of 
till the diſcovery of the pretended plot; of which more in 
its place. This is a clear evidence, that the Petition the 
King ſubſcribed with C. R. had been communicated long 
before the third or fourth of May, the day of the diſcovery 
of the plot, But if this be ſo, how could the authors of 
the Petition ſpeak of the riots on the third 4nd fourth of 
May, as aQually in being? The Petition ſubſcribed by 
the King cannot therefore be the ſame that the Lord 
Clarendon has inſerted in his Hiſtory. | 


373 


1641, 


In the third place, the officers who intended to gain | 


the army to the King, and who, according to the Lord 


Clarendon, projected likewiſe the Petition to the King and T. I. p. 192, 


Parliament which was approved by his Majeſty, propoſed 
as their end, 10 preſerve the Biſhops votes and functions, to 
hinder the disbanding the Iriſh army till that of the Scots 
was disbanded too, and to ſettle the King's revenues. But 
in the petition above, there is no mention of any of theſe 
articles (1). | e 

Laſtly, it will hereafter be ſeen, that the King to juſtiſy 
his ſigning the Petition, ſaid, nothing more was required 
in it, than the ſettling of the Government upon the ſame 
foot as under Queen £E/izaberh. But in the Petition given 
us by the Lord Clarendon as ſubſcribed by the King, there 
is nothing like it, Elizabeth not being named in it (2). _ 


Before I conclude this matter, I muſt not forget what Ponbrs con. 
(er- Per- 
cy Letter, 
Clarendom, 
deavouring to eſcape into France, was known at the ſea- T. I. p. 210, 


has been ſaid concerning Percy's letter to his brother the 
Earl of Northumberland. Tis pretended that Percy, en- 


fide, and wounded by ſome perfons who would have 
from them, and flying to the 
Earl of Northumberland's, that Lord prevailed with ſome 


212, 6. 


of the leading Men of the Commons, [particularly Mr. 


Pym} that his brother's eſcape ſhould be connived at, on 
condition he would write the letter above-mentioned, as if 
it was writ in France. It is eaſy to perceive, that hereby 
the relation in that letter is deſigned to be rendered ſuſ- 


ected of fallhood. But I don't find, it is poſitively af- 


med, on that any proofs are produced to diſcover the 
forgery, The whole amounts to a bare aſſertion, that the 


Plat in queſtion was a fiction, a chimera, an impoſture: 
That the Parliament curtailed the depoſitlons of the witneſ-: 


ſes, omitting every thing that ſerved to juſtify the King: 
That the conferences in Perry's chamber, were free con- 
verſations between friends, of whom ſome were Members 


ie, the letters C. R. in token of his approbation. 


Nef, Give me leave ts maki ſome temarks on this Petition; of Parliament: That the depoſitions of the witneſſes were 


#his is not 


mmunicated to the King, and ſubſcribed by him with ſeduce the army, than to prove there was really any ſuch 
the ire. Pe- TY * er e 2 | thing: But an the whole, we mult take, as good proofs 
was comm- In the firſt place, it evideutly appears, this was drawn the bare affertigh of thoſe who relate theſe facts, which 


4 to 


2 | the King, up at Londan, at the very time when the multitudes repair- they have not cleared in the leaſt (3). 


ed to Heſiminſter, which happened not till the third and As the King was frequently reproached with this con- 
ſourth 8 * there having been no ſuch concaurſe of ſpiracy aſterwards, I thought it neceſlary to give a juſt 
people before, and this laſting only two days. But it will idea of the thing, that the Reader may be the better able 


be ſeen hereafter, that the King kimlſelt ſaid, that this 
Petition, which he ſigned with C. R. was brought to him 
from the army, and that after having read it, he approved 
of it, as being very innocent. If the Petition communt- 
cated to the King, had been prepared in the army, it can- 


He that in order to thew, that it cannot be the ſame that was fitter to demonſtrate there was never any conſpiracy to 


ta judge of the objections and anſwers I ſhall have fre- 


quent occaſion to mention, It is time now to proceed to 
the Lord Strafford's 'F rial, | Ha 


If it is nat tuppoſed, that Charles I. from the beginning The Ear! of 


of his reign to the time of this laſt Parliament, had formed 


not be this, ſince thoſe that penned it, could not foreſee a deſign to eftabliſh in England an arbitrary Government, 
the i ks ut M er on the third and fourth it will be almoſt impoſſible ta underſtand his Hiſtory, and 
of May, which however they ſpeak. of as then in being. particularly this ſecond part. But, upon this ſuppoſition, 
And if it was drawn at London, as tis very likely, it can- which to me appears inconteſtable, all difficulties vaniſh. 
not be that which was communicated to the King, ſince It is not ſurprizing ta ſee the King's Council, his Mini- 
he affirmed, it was brought to him from the army. ſters, Favorites, the Star-Chamber, High- Commiſſion; 
It will be ſaid perhaps, that this Petition might be pre- of the realms in a word, all perſons in publick 
pared at London. the third or fourth of Aq, at the time of employments, intent upon one ſingle point, I mean, the 
the concourſe, that it was ſent to the army, and then ſtretching of the Royal authority as far as lay in their 
brought back to London to be communicated to the King. power. It is not ſurprizing to ſee the implacable hatred 


5 3 (1) Whitelock's account of this matter is thus: The Officers put themſelves into a Junto of ſworn Secrecy, drew up ſome heads by way of Petition 


. ; PT le the King's R. 
to the King and Parl.ament, For Money for the Army: Not to.diſband before the Scots, To preſerve Biſhops Vatts and Fauttions. To ſett ng 
— Army being tainted SLEW. —_ and £2.40 a Lerter, or Petition, which was thewed to the King, r e by 
him with C. R. anda direction to Captain Leg, that none ſhould ſee it but Sir Jacob 2 = _— Was, way the Army might wp te ate 

the ſafety of the King's Perſon, and Parliament's Security, or that both Armies might be dichande emorials, p. + : 8 
a) = of I 4 mY — That Girine, who — 4 the marching of the Army to London, being dilguſted at having _ propo = ws un 
> ridiculed, did, the ſame, or the next day, whereon he” had propoſed ir, diſcover all, aud more than had paſled, to by 2 e oy 4 fil & - 
Say, and Kimbelten ; but as dangerous as the deſign was afterwards alledged to be, it was not however communicated ro 1 ill about thres 


F 3 Months after. Clarendon, Tom. I. p. 195. 


(3) Mr. Nalſon, who took upon him to juſtiſy the King againſt the falſe Accuſations of his Enemies, as he ſays himſelf in bis Iaff6dugon, paſſes 
ever this Article very lightly, See the end of Vol; I. of his Colleions, Rapin, | | of 
No. 62, VoI. II. "X © | 
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#6 11. 


the new 
Editon. 


The HISTORY 
of the Houſe of Commons to the King's Miniſters, and 
particularly to thoſe who were moſt truſted by his Ma- 
jeſty, and believed the chief authors of the publick evils, 
Among theſe, the Earl of Strafford was conſidered as the 
moſt dangerous, becauſe the moſt able, and becauſe his 
two high poſts of Preſident of the Court of York, and 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, afforded him frequent occa- 
ſions to ſerve the King effectually, and affiſt him to exe- 
cute his deſigns. Accordingly he was the firſt the Com- 
mons attacked, eight days after the opening of the Parlia- 
ment. The impeachment and trial of this Lord, con- 
tains many remarkable things, ſome whereof are, as 1 
may ſay, above the comprehenſion of foreigners, by reaſon 
of the great difference between the Laws and Cuſtoms of 
England, and thoſe of other States, It would therefore be 
too difficult a task for me to undertake to give a particular 
account of all the - circumſtances of this famous Trial, 


frulworth, which have been collected in a large volume in Folio. For 
T. VIII. F this reaſon I ſhall content myſelf with giving a general 


idea of it, ſuch as I ſhall think proper to ſatisfy the Rea- 


Nalſon, der's curioſity. = | 
Lebe I here in; 10 doubt, when the Commons impeached the 
Clarendon. Earl of Strafford, his ruin was reſolved by the leading 


T. I. p.169, men of that Houſe, The Earl being looked upon as the 


KC, 


molt powerful, and moſt in favour of all the King's Mi- 


Annals, niſters, and as the principal author of the miſeries of the 


Kingdom, this was ſufficient to make it thought requiſite 
to ſacrifice him to the publick. I do not think it neceſſary 
to ſeek other motives of this reſolution, or to aſcribe it to 
more ſecret cauſes. Since the Parliament undertook to re- 
dreſs grievances, and reftore the Government to its an- 
cient ſtate, nothing was more natural than to puniſh fuch 
as had helped to unhinge it, and among theſe the Earl of 
Strafford was the principal, and conſequently, the fitteſt to 


ſerve for example to thoſe, who ſhould in time to come, 


engage in the like enterprize. But beſides this, he had 
made himſelf many enemies, by his imperious behaviour, 
to which great Miniſters, who are ſecure of their maſter's 
favour, are generally but too liable. Moreover, he had de- 
ſerted the People's intereſt, after having ſtrongly ſupported 
it whilſt a Member of the Houſe of Commons, and de- 
voted himſelf entirely to the King. This ſufficed to ren- 
der him odious, and the Commons, when they impeached 


him, knew they could not do any thing more grateful to 


the People. He was therefore accuſed of High- Treaſon, 
not that in the ſhort time, fince the opening of the Parlia- 
ment, the Commons could have any certainty of his be- 
ing guilty of that crime, but upon a certain publick evi- 
dence, and the inward conviction of moſt of the Mem- 


bers. After his being ſent to the Tower upon this im- 


peachment, the Houſe conſidered of the artieles on which 
they were to ground his accuſation, and when they were 


brought to the Lords, proofs were fought to ſupport | 


them (1). 


Theſe articles, to the number of twenty eight, tended _ 


to prove in general, that the Earl of Strafford had endea- 


voured to ſubvert the fundamental Laws of the State, and 


eſtabliſh an arbitrary power. So, though each of the pre- 
tended crimes, whereof he was accuſed, could not be ac- 
counted High-Treaſon, the Houſe pretended, that all to- 


gether manifeſtly ſhewed his deſign, and the means he had 


employed to accompliſh it. The ſubſtance of the twenty 
eight articles, is as follows (2): 


Aiiles of © I. That he being Preſident of the King's Council in 


Accuſation © the north parts of England, had procured to himſelf a 


againſt the gc . | A. . | 
#1, © commiſſion, with inſtructions annexed, whereby power 


Stafford, „ was given to him, to determine all offences, ſuits, c. 
January 30. 66 within certain precincts therein ſpecified, and in ſuch 


1640-1. cc „ 4 TE” rn : 
8 manner as the ſaid inſtructions did appoint, according 


. VIII. to the proceedings of the Star- Chamber. By vertue of 


Nalſon, „ which commiſſion, he had exerciſed an exorbitant and 
. II. P. 10. “ unlawful juriſdiction over the perſons and eſtates of his 
Majeſty's ſubjects in thoſe parts, to their ruin. | 


«© TI. That at the Aſſizes held for the County of York, 
ce he did publickly declare and publiſh before the people, 

that ſome of the Juſtices were all for law, and nothing 
&« would pleaſe them but law; but they ſhould find, That 
« the King's little finger ſhould be heavier than the loyns of 
« the law. | hs 
III. That being Lord-deputy of Jreland, he did ſay 
& in a publick Speech, That Ireland was a conquered na- 
<« tion, and that the King might do with them what he 
4 pleaſed : And ſpeaking of the Charters of former Kings 
&« of England, made to the City of Dublin, he further then 


Pol. II. 


ſaid, That their Charters were nothing worth 
bind the King no farther than he vleaſed. 3 
18 IV. That Richard, Earl of Cort, a Peer of Ireland 
having ſued out proceſs in courſe of aw, for recovery 
of his poſſeſſions, from which he was put, by colour of 
an order made by the Lord Strafford, and the Council: 
** he, the ſaid Lord r threatned the ſaid Earl to 
impriſon him, unleſs he would ſurceaſe his ſuit, and 
ſaid, that he would have neither law nor lawyers diſ- 
pute or queſtion his orders. | 
That the ſaid Earl of Cork having conteſted the va- 
66 lidity of an order of Council made in Ireland, in the 
© time of King James I, the Lord Strafford had ſaid 
„ That he would make the faid Earl and all Vreland 
know, that ſo long as he had the government of that 
Kingdom, any act of State there made, or to be made 
** ſhould be as binding to the Subjects of that Kingdom, 
** as an act of Parliament. And that he did ſundry other 
times, and upon ſundry other occaſions, by his words 
** and ſpeeches, arrogate to himſelf a power above the fun. 


of ENGLAND, 


cc 


_ *© damental laws, and eſtabliſhed government of that 


** Kingdom, and ſcorned the ſaid laws and eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment. 

V. That he did give, and procure to be given, aoa; 
*© the Lord Alias, (then a Peer of a Vie 
** Treaſurer, and Receiver-general of that Kingdom, and 
** Treaſurer at war, and one of the principal Secretaries 
of State; and keeper of the Privy-Signet of the faid 
Kingdom,) a ſentence of death by a Council of war, 
called together by the ſaid Earl of Strafford, without 
any Warrant, or authority of law, or offence deſerving 
any ſuch puniſhment, - 

** And he the ſaid Earl, did alſo at Dublin, without any 
legal or due proceedings, or trial, give, and cauſe to be 
** given, a ſentence of death againſt one other of his Ma- 


jeſty's ſubjects; and cauſed him to be put to death in 


execution of the ſame ſentence, _ | 
** VI. That without any legal proceedings, and upon a 
Paper petition, he did cauſe the ſaid Lord Mountnorris 
to be diſſeized and put out of his manor of Tymore in 
the Kingdom of Jreland; the ſaid Lord Mountnorris 
having been eighteen years before in quiet poſleflion 
thereof. „„ ; | | 
VII. That he did cauſe a cafe, commonly called he 


drawn up, without any jury or trial, or other legal 


procure the Judges of the realm of Ireland to deliver 
their opinions and reſolutions to that caſe, and by colour 
of ſuch opinion, did, without any legal proceeding, cauſe 


the poſſeſſion of divers Lands aud Tenements, whereby 
©* many of his Majeſty's ſubjects, and their families, were 
utterly undone. 5 2 | 

VIII. That without any legal proceſs, he had made 
a decree or order againſt Adam Viſcount Loftus, a Peer, 
and Lord- Chancellor of Ireland, and did cauſe the ſaid 
Viſcount to be impriſoned, on pretence of diſobedience 
to the ſaid decree or order. That afterwards, without 
any authority, he required and commanded the ſaid 
** Lord Viſcount to yield up unto him the Great Seal of 


the realm of Ireland, which was then in his cuſtody, 
by his Majeſty's command, and impriſoned the fait 


Chancellor for not obeying ſuch his command, 
That he did impriſon George, Earl of Kildare, thereby 
to enforce him to ſubmit his title to the manor and 


I lordſhip of Ca/tle-leigh in the Queen's County, being of 
great yearly value, to the ſaid Earl of Strafford's will and 


©* Pleaſure, and kept him a year priſoner for the ſaid cauſe; 
and refuſed to enlarge him, notwithſtanding his Ma- 
<< jelty's letters for his enlargement to the ſaid Earl of Straf- 


ford directed. 


© proceſs, and without the conſent of parties, and did then 


1641. 


caſe of T enures upon defeftive Titles, to be made and 


Thomas Lord Dillon, and many others, to be put out of 


That upon a Petition exhibited to him againſt Dame 
« Mary Hibbots, Widow); the ſaid Earl of Strafford re- 


“ commended the ſaid Petition to the Council-table of 
Ireland, where the moſt part of the Council gave their 
% vote and opinion for the ſaid Lady; but the ſaid Earl 
finding fault herewith, cauſed an order to be entered 


«« againſt the ſaid Lady, and threatned her, that if ſhe re- 


„ fuſed to ſubmit thereunto, he would impriſon her, and 


<< fine her five hundred pounds; that if ſhe continued ob- 
* ſtinate, he would continue her impriſonment, and dou- 


<< ble her fine every month; by means whereof ſhe was 


* enforced to relinquiſh her eſtate in the lands queſtioned 


(1) The Committee appointed to draw the Articles of Accuſation againſt him, were, Mr. Whitelock the Chairman, the Lord Digby, Sir Walter Bark, 


Mr. Pym, Hampden, Hollis, Stroud, Selden, St. Fohn, Maynard, Palmer, Glyn. 


Whiteleck, p. 39. 


(2) Theſe Articles filled two hundred Sheets of Paper. As ſome of the Treaſons charged upon him were of fourteen years ſtanding, the Earl deſired 


three months time to make his anſwer, but was allowed only till the 24th of February. Whitelock, p. 41. 


The chief manager during the whole 


Trial was Mr. Pym, of whom Dr, Welwood, tells the following ſtory. When the Earl, then only Sir Thomas Wentworth, was upon making his peace with 
the Court, he gave Pym ſome obſcure intimation of it, Pym underſtanding his drift, ſtopt him ſhort with this expreſſion, © Yeu need not uſe all this 
art to tell me, that you have a mind to leave us: Bur remember What I tell you, you are going to he vadages and remember, that 4pough you leave 


4 ys Bow, I wil Sever leave you while your Head is upon your Sbgulders.““ 
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23. CHA 


ce jn the ſaid Petition, which ſhortly after were —_— 


Book XX. 


« to Sir Robert Meredith, to the uſe of the ſaid Earl of 


« Strafford. X 

« That the ſaid Earl, in like manner, did impriſon di- 
« vers others of his Majeſty's ſubjects, upon the like pre- 
4 tences, &c. / 
IX. That the ſaid Earl, aſſuming to himſelf a power 
« above and againſt law, took upon him, by a general war- 
« rant under his hand, to give power to the Lord Biſhop 
« of Down and Connor, his Chancellor, &c, to attach and 
«© arreſt the bodies of all ſuch of the meaner and poorer 
« fort, who after citation ſhould either refuſe to appear 
e before them, or appearing, ſhould omit or deny to per- 
“ form, or undergo all lawful decrees, ſentences, and orders 
« impoſed, or given out againſt them, and them to com- 
« mit and keep in the next goal, until they ſhould either 
tc perform ſuch ſentences, or put in ſufficient bail, to ſhew 
„ ſome reaſon before the Council-table, of ſuch their con- 
„ tempt and neglect. | 

« X. That he had procured the cuſtoms of the mer- 


© chandize exported out, and imported into Ireland, to be 


©. modity, was enhanced ſometimes a fifth part, and ſome- 


& farmed to his own uſe. And, to advance his own gain 
te and lucre, did cauſe and procure the native commodities 
« of that Kingdom, to be rated in the book of rates for the 
« cuſtoms, according to which the cuſtoms were uſually 
« gathered, at far greater values and prices than in truth 
« they were worth; that is to ſay, every hide at twenty 
« Shillings; which in truth was worth but five Shillings, 
* every ſtone of wool at thirteen Shillings and four-pence, 
<*< tho' the ſame were really worth but five Shillings, at the 
« utmoſt nine; by which means the cuſtom, which before 
% was but a twentieth part of the true value of the com- 


<« times to a fourth, and ſometimes to a third part of the 
ce true value. 


« X]. That the ſaid Earl did reſtrain the exportation | 


of the commodities of the Kingdom of Ireland, with- 


* out his licence; and then raiſed great ſums of money 
< for licences of exportation of thoſe commodities, and 
0 diſpenſation of the ſaid reſtraints impoſed on them, by 


© which means thoſe commodities were raiſed above half 


„ in half, e 
«© XII. That under colour to regulate the importation 


de of Tobacco into Ireland, he did iſſue a Proclamation, 


< prohibiting the importation of Tobacco into that King- 


© dom; after which reſtraint, the ſaid Earl cauſed divers 


« great quantities of Tobacco to be imported to his own 
« uſe: That if any Ship brought Tobacco into any port 
<< there, the ſaid Earl and his agents uſed to buy the ſame 


* to his own uſe, at their own price; and if the owners 


< refuſed to let him have the ſame at undue values, then 
te they were not permitted to vent the ſame there; by 
ce which undue means, the ſaid Earl having gotten the 


* whole trade of Tobacco into his own hands, he ſold it 


« at great and exceſſive prices. 5 

„That by a Proclamation he commanded, that none 
* ſhould put to ſale any Tobacco by wholeſale, but what 
<< ſhould be made up into rolls, and the ſame ſealed with 
<« two ſeals by himſelf appointed, one at each end of the 


& roll: And ſuch as was not ſealed to be ſeized, appointing 


cc ſix-pence the pound for a reward to ſuch perſons as 
< ſhould ſeize the ſame. Which Proclamation was rigo- 
« rouſly put in execution, by ſeizing the goods, fining, 
< -impriſoning, whipping, and putting the offenders in the 
<« pillory. And though he enhanced the cuſtoms, where 


e it concerned the merchants in general, yet he drew down 


<« the impoſt formerly taken on Tobacco, from ſix-pence 
<< to three-pence the pound, it being for his own profit ſo 
© to do. BT | 

«© 'That he raiſed ſeveral other monopolies and unlawful 


<< exactions for his own gain, viz. on ſtarch, iron-pots, 


<« glaſſes, tobacco-pipes, &c.. | 

XIII. That 5 being one of the principal and na- 
<« tive commodities of Ireland, the faid Earl having gotten 
« you quantities thereof into his hands, and growing on 
<< his own lands, did iſſue out ſeveral Proclamations, pre- 


| © ſcribing and enjoining the working of flax into yarn 


and thread, and the e e the ſame in ſuch ways 
ingdom were unpractiſed, 


<< wherein the natives of that 
and unskilful ; and the flax wrought or ordered in other 


*© manner than as the ſaid Proclamation preſcribed, was 


<< ſeized and employed to the uſe of him and his agents, 
and thereby the ſaid Earl did gain, in effect, the ſole 
* ſale of that native commodity. | 
XIV. 'That the ſaid Earl, by Proclamation, did im- 
* poſe upon the owners, maſters, purſers, and boatſwains 
of every ſhip, a new and unlawful oath, viz. That they, 
immediately after the arrival of any ſhip within any 
port or creek in the Kingdom of Ireland, ſhould give 
in a true invoice of the outward bulk of wares and mer- 
** chandizes firſt laden aboard them, together with the 
5+ ſeveral marks and number of goods, and their qualities 


REES L 


66 prietors of the ſaid goods, and the place from whence 


they were fraughted, and whither they were bound, c. 
* XV. That by his own authority, without any war- 
rant or colour of Law, he did tax and impoſe great 
ſums of money upon divers towns and places in Ireland; 
and did cauſe the ſame to be levied upon the inhabitants 
of thoſe towns by troops of ſoldiers, with force of arms, 
in a warlike manner; and ſent ſuch numbers of ſoldi- 
<< ers to lie on the lands and houſes of ſuch as would not 
conform to his orders, until they ſhould render obediencc 
to his ſaid orders; and this he did at ſeveral times, and 
in divers places, by which means he levied war within 
the ſaid realm againſt his Majeſty and his liege people 
of that Kingdom. 

XVI. That the ſaid Earl did make a propoſition, and 
obtained from his Majeſty an allowance thereof, That 
no complaint of injuſtice or oppreſſion done in Ireland, 
ſhould be received in England againſt any, unleſs it ap- 
peared, that the party made firſt his addreſs to him the 
* ſaid Earl. And to prevent the ſubjects of that realm of 
<< all means of complaints to his Majeſty, and of redreſs 
* againſt him and his agents, he did iflue a Proclamation, 
© thereby commanding all the nobility, undertakers and 
<< others, who held eftates and offices in the ſaid King- 
dom, to make their perſonal reſidence in the ſaid 


Kingdom of Jreland, and not to depart thence without 


© licence of himſelf; which Proclamation the ſaid Earl 
had by ſeveral rigorous ways, as by fine, impriſonment, 
and otherwiſe, put in execution; by means whereof 


«© the ſubjects of that realm were reſtrained from ſecking 


relief againft the oppreſſions of the ſaid Earl. 
«© XVII. That ſpeaking of the army in Ireland, he did 
declare, That his Majeſty was ſo well pleaſed with the 


army of Ireland, and the conſequences thereof, that 


6 his Majefty would certainly make the ſame a pattern 
for all his three Kingdoms. 

XVIII. That, in order to draw dependency upon 
« himſelf, of the Papiſts in both Kingdoms of England 
« and Ireland, during the time of his Government in 
& [reland, he reſtored divers Frieries and Maſs-houſes, 
(which had been formerly ſuppreſſed by the precedent 
„ Deputies of that Kingdom; two of which houſes ate 
« in the City of Dublin, and had been aſſigned to the 
& uſe of the Univerſity there) to the pretended owners 
e e | | . 


« That in the months of May and Fune laſt, the ſaid 


« Earl did raiſe an army in Ireland, conſiſting of eight 
„ thoufand foet, all of which, except one [thauſand} or 
© thereabouts were Papiſts; and the ſaid one thouſand 
<< were drawn out of the old army there, and in their 


places there were a thouſand Papiſts put into the ſaid old 


“ army by the ſaid Earl. | {AS | 
That the more to engage and tie the ſaid new army 
« of Papiſts to himſelf, and to encourage them, he did fo 


0 provide, That the ſaid new army of Papiſts were duly 


< paid, &c, but the ſaid old army were, for the ſpace of 
«© one whole year and upwards, unpaid. | 
«© That being appointed a Commiſſioner within eleven 


373 


** and condition, the names of the ſeveral merchants, pro- 1649; 


© ſeveral Counties of the northern parts of England, for 


6 compounding with Recuſants for their forfeitures due to 
C his Majefty ; and being alſo receiver of the compoſition 
% money thereby ariſing, he did compound with them at 
c low and under rates, and provided, That they ſhould 


ce be diſcharged of all proceedings againſt them in all his 


«© Majeſty's 


urts, both temporal and eccleſiaſtical, con- 


„ trary to the laws and ſtatutes of this realm. 


« XIX. That he did of his own authority contrive and 
c frame a new and unuſual oath, by the purport whereof, 
< the party taking the ſaid oath, was to ſwear that he 
c ſhould not proteſt againſt any of his Majeſty's royal com- 
© manids, but ſubmit himſelf in all dye obedience thereunto. 
c Which oath he enforced on the ſubjects of the Scotih 


© nation, inhabiting in Ireland; and compelled divers of his 


«© Majeſty's ſaid ſubjects there, to take the ſaid oath againſt 
ce their wills; and of ſuch as refuſed to take it, ſome he 
C grievouſly fined and impriſoned, and others he deſtroyed 
<« and exiled; namely, he fined Henry Steward and his 
« wife, who refuſed to take the ſaid oath, five thouſand 


e pounds a-piece, and their two daughters and Fames 


&« Gray, three thouſand pounds a-piece, and impriſoned 
them for not paying the ſaid fines, 

That he did upon that occaſion declare, That the 
<« ſaid oath did not only oblige them in point of Allegiance 
eto his Majeſty, and acknowledgment of his Supremacy 
© only, but to the ceremonies and government of the 


Church eſtabliſhed, and to be eſtabliſhed by his Majeſty's 


e royal authority, and ſaid, That the refuſers to obey he 


ce would proſecute to the blood. 
« XX. That he was the chief incendiary of the laſt 
«© war againſt the Scotiſb nation, by inciting and provoking 


e his Majeſty againſt his ſubjects of Scotland; wy 
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« clared and adviſed his Majeſty, that the demands made 
ce by the Scots in their Parliament, were a ſufficient cauſe 
<« of war againſt them: That he ſaid, that the nation of 
<« the Scots were rebels and tray tors; and he being then 
c about to come to England, further ſaid, That if it 
c pleaſed his Majeſty to ſend him back again, he would 
<« root out of the Kingdora of Ireland the Scotyh nation 
both root and branch: That he had cauſed divers of the 
« ſhips and goods of the Scots to be ſtayed, ſeized, and 
% moleſted, to the intent to ſet on the war between the 
*© two nations. | 

« XXI. That at his arrival into England, finding that 
<« his Majeſty had compoſed the troubles in the North, 
<« and made a pacification with his ſubjects of Scotland, he 
<« laboured by all means to procure his Majeſty to break 
< that pacification. And having incited his Majeſty to an 


© offentive war againſt his Scotzyfh ſubjects, he counſelled 


&« his Majeſty to call a Parliament in England, yet he in- 
<« tended, that if the proceedings of that Parliament ſhould 
< not be ſuch, as would ſtand with his miſchievous deſigns, 
ehe would then procure his Majeſty to break the ſame; and 
<« by ways of force and power, to raiſe nionies upon the 
<< Subjects of this Kingdom. And for the encouragement 


of his Majeſty to hearken to his advice, he did before 


e his Majeſty and his Privy-Council, then fitting in Coun- 


« cil, make a large declaration, that he would ſerve his 


<« Majeſty in any other way, in caſe the Parliament ſhould 
« rot ſupply him. . ; 
XXII. That before the beginning of the laſt Parlia- 
ment, the ſaid Earl of Strafford went into Ireland, and 
procured the Parliament of that Kingdom to declare their 
aſſiſtance in a war againſt the Scots, and gave directions 
for the raiſing of an army there, conſiſting of eight 
thouſand Foot, and one thouſand Horſe, being for the 
moſt part Papiſts, as aforeſaid, And confederating with 
one Sir George Ratcliffe, did together with him traite- 
rouſly conſpire to employ the ſaid army, for the ruin 
* and deſtruction of the Kingdom of England, and of al- 
<< tering and ſubverting of the fundamental Laws, and 
<< eſtabliſhed Government of that Kingdom. 
„ Shortly aſter, the ſaid Earl returned into England, 
and to ſundry perſons declared” his opinion to be, that 
his Majeſty ſhould firſt try the Parliament here, and if 


<< that did not ſupply him according to his occaſions, he 
©. might uſe then his Prerogative as he pleaſed, to levy 


„ what he needed; and that he ſhould be acquitted both 


«© Subjects. = 
XXIII. That upon the thirteenth day of April laſt, 


„ Houſe did enter into debate and conſideration of the 
grievances of this Kingdom; he the ſaid Earl of Straf- 
ford, and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, did procure his 
Majeſty, by ſundry ſpeeches and meſſages, to urge the 
ſaid Commons Houſe, to enter into ſome reſolution for 
his Majeſty's Supply, for maintenance of his war againſt 
his Subjects of Scotland, before any courſe taken for the 
relief of the grievances wherewith this Kingdom was 
then afflicted ; whereupon a demand was then made 
from his Majeſty of twelve Subſidies, for the releaſe of 
«© Ship-money only. And while the ſaid Commons were 
in debate and conſideration concerning ſome Supply, 


4 * 


A before any reſolution by them made, the ſaid Earl of 
© Strafford, with the help and aſſiſtance of the ſaid Arch- 
_ ©© biſhop, did procure his Majeſty to diſſolve the ſaid Par- 
liament ; and upon the ſame day, the ſaid Earl did en- 
«+ deavour to incenſe his Majefty againſt his Subjects, who 
had been Members of the ſaid Houſe of Commons, by 


40 


*< telling his Majeſty, they had denied to ſupply him; and 
afterwards upon the ſame day, did adviſe his Majeſty to 
this effect, that having tried the affections of his People, 
he was looſe and abſolved from all rules of Govern- 
ment ; and that he was to do every thing that power 
<< would admit; and that his Majeſty had tried all ways, 
and was refuſed, and ſhould be acquitted towards God 
<< and man; and that he had an army in Ireland, which 
he might employ to reduce this Kingdom. 

« XXIV. That in the ſame month of May, he de- 
clared before others of his Majeſty's Privy-Council, 


„That the Parliament of England had forſaken the 


King, and that in denying to ſupply the King, they 
had given him advantage to ſupp ly himſelf by other 


ways; and that he was not to ſuffer himſelf to be 


© maſtered by the frowardneſs and undutifulneſs of the 


People. 

And having ſo maliciouſly ſlandered the faid late 
Houſe of Commons, he did, with the help and advice 
of the ſaid Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the Lord 


Finch, late Lord-Keeper of the Great-Seal of England, 


<< cauſe to be printed and publiſhed in his Majeſty's name, 


a falſe and ſcandalous book, full of bitter and malicious 


4 


Mayor, and Sheriffs, and Aldermen of the faid City, 


fully with his Majeſty; and that they were more ready 


if any hurt came to them they may thank themſelves; 


to ſearch into men's Eftates, and to peruſe their accounts, 

of God and Man, if he took ſome other courſes to 

&«.:# A it were againſt the wills of his 
upply himfelh . though it Were n e ee Lord Cottington then preſent, ſaid, That this was a 


the Parliament of England met, and the Commons _ his Majeſty's forces in the North ; and being at York 
| North; a | ors 


jeſty's Subjects in the County of York of eight pence 


© town of Newca/He as he ought to have done, but ſuf- 


was in the Tower, immediately ſent a Committee of bothf 


Vol. II. 
“ invectives, entitled, His Maje/ty's Declarat; 
« Cauſes that moved bin to 40 0 laſt Parti 
*© XXV. That not long after, he the faid Earl of 
* Strafford did adviſe the King to go on vigorouſly in le- 
** vying the Ship-money, and did procure the Sheriffs of 
“ ſeveral Counties to be ſent for, for not levying the Ship. 
money, divers of which were threatned by him, to bo 
4 ſued in the Star-Chamber, a 


And a great loan of one hundred thouſand 
was demanded of the city df London, and er 


of the 1641, 


ment, 


were often ſent for by his advice to the Council-table 
and required to certify the names of ſuch inhabitants of 
the city as were fit to lend; which they with much 
** humility refuſing to do, he the ſaid Earl of Strafford 
did uſe theſe and the like Speeches, viz. That the 
** deſerved to be put to fine and ranſom ; and that no good 
** Would be done with them, till an example were made 
of them, and that they were laid by the heels, and ſome 
of the Aldermen hanged up. | | | 
. ** XXVI. That the ſaid Earl having brought his Ma- 
jeſty into exceſſive charge, without any juſt cauſe, did 
* counſel and approve the two following dangerous and 
&* wicked projects, viz. | 
To ſeize upon the bullion, and the money in the 
mint: And to imbaſe his Majeſty's coin, with the mix- 
ture of braſs, | ; 
And accordingly he procured one hundred and thirty 
** thouſand pounds, which was then in the mint, and 
<< belonging to divers merchants, ſtrangers and others to 
<< be ſeized ons and ſtaid to his Majeſty's uſe. And 
** when divers merchants of London, owners of the faid 
© bullion and money, came to his houſe, to let him un- 
„ derſtand the great miſchief that courſe would produce 
here and in other parts; he the ſaid Earl told them, 
That the city of London dealt undutifully and unthank- 


to help the Rebels than to help his Majeſty : and that 


and that it was the courſe of other Princes to make uſe 
of ſuch monkeys to ſerve their occaſions. 

And when the Officers of his Majeſty's mint came 
** to him, and gave him divers reaſons againſt the imbaſing 
the ſaid money; he told them, hat the French King 
did uſe to ſend Commiſſioners of horſe, with commiſſion 


„that ſo they may know what to levy of them by force, 
+ which they did accordingly levy ; and turning to the 


point worthy of his Lordſhip's conſideration. 
XXVII. That he was made Lieutenant-general of all 


„did, by his own authority, impoſe a tax on his Ma- 


per diem, for maintenance of every ſoldier of the trained- 
bands of that County; which ſums of money he cauſed 
„to be levied by force. And to compel his Majeſty's 
Subjects out of fear to pay the ſame; he did declare, 
that he would commit them that refuſed the payment 
de thereof; and they that refuſed it, were in very little 
<< better condition than of High-T'reaſon. 

«© XX VIII. That being Lieutenant-general of his Ma- 
© jeſty's army, he did not provide for the defence of the 


<< fered the ſame to be loſt, that ſo he might the more in- 
„ cenſe the Engliſb againſt the Scots. a | 
„And for the ſame purpoſe he did write to the Lord 
© Conway, the General of the horſe, that he ſhould fight 


„with the Scottiſb army at the paſſage over the Due, 


« whatſoever ſhould follow ; notwithſtanding that the ſaid 
Lord Conway had formerly. by Letters informed the ſaid 
Earl, that his Majeſty's army, then under his command, 


was not of force ſufficient to encounter the Scots.” 


The Parliament of Ireland hearing the Earl of Strafford Commit 
Houſes to England, to lay before the Parliament Remon- ;f1r1und = | 
ſtrances concerning the grievances endured. by the Iriſb, romplats of p 
under that Lord's adminiſtration. But as. theſe Remon- g fd. 
ſtrances contained little but what is mentioned in the guthwortts 
twenty eight articles, I do not think it neceſſary to inſert I. 0-2 
them. | . | 
This proceſs was not ready to be tried till the 22d 22 
of March 1640-1, and laſted till the 12th of April. It i. Een. 
would be too tedious to give a particular account of the 
proofs, depoſitions of the evidences, anſwers of the party 
accuſed upon each article, and replies of the Commons. 

To give a general idea of the thing, it will ſuffice to lay 

in two words, that the impeachment running wholly upon 

the Earl of Strafford's pretended intention to ſubvert the 
fundamental Laws of the Kingdom, the greateſt part of 

the crimes he was accuſed of, could be accounted Hg 

Treaſon but on ſuppoſition of this ſame — _ 
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the Lords» 


the Farl of 


Book XX. 

1641, therefore the managers (1) inſiſted upon every one of the 
articles in order to prove this intention, maintaining that 

though each fingly was not capable of proving it, they 

were however, when joined together, of the utmoſt evi- 

dence. But beſides, that each of theſe articles was not e- 

qually well proved, it remained alſo to decide, whether the 
intention could render a man guilty of treaſon The 

Counſel for the Earl of Strafford maintained that although 

by the Law, the bare intention of killing the King was 

High-T reaſon, it did not follow that the intention could 

be conſidered upon the ſame foot, with reſpect to other 

T reaſons, which the Law had not explained in the 

ſame manner. On the other hand the Earl of Strafford 

ſhowed that none of the particular crimes he was charged 

with could be deemed 'T reaſon, and that a hundred Felo- 

nies could never make one treaſonable crime. But this 

diſpute concerned only the Nature of the offence, in 

which the accuſed had a great advantage, eſpecially if it be 
conſidered that in England, in criminal caſes, the Judges 

are extremely careful not to miſtake, and to attend only to 

what proves directly the Nature of the offence contained 

in the indictment. If the Commons had been ſatisfied 

with accuſing the Earl of Strafford of Felony, or miſde- 
meanours, very probably they would have obtained a ſpee- 

dy ſentence againſt him. But having ſolely impeached him 

of High-T reaſon, it belonged to the Peers to condemn or 

acquit bim ſolely upon that ſort of offence, In the Reign 

of Edward VI, the Duke of Somerſet was accuſed of High 
Treaſon and Felony, He was acquitted as to the firit, 

but condemned for the laſt, | . | 

The Ear! of Straſford defended himſelf with all the abi- 

tity, preſence of mind, judgment and temper that could be 
expected from a perſon of his parts (2). Accordingly the 
Commons eaſily found that the Lords would hardly be in- 

duced to condemn him, And therefore they thought fit 

to take-another courſe to accompliſh their ends, | 

n of the The 19th of April it was voted by the Commons, that 
Cnet, the endeavour of the Earl of Strafford to ſubvert the fun- 
Nn damental Laws of the Realms of England and Ireland, and 
225. to introduce an arbitrary and tyrannical Government in 
V1Il-p. 5% both thoſe Kingdoms, was High- Treaſon. Two days af- 
ab ter a Bill of Attainder was brought in againſt the Earl, 
ald and The Bill was read twice in the morning. and the third 
ſent up 10 


T. I. p. 54. againſt 59, after which it was ſent up to the Lords. 


% L,rd Among the oppoſers of the Bill, the Lord Digby diſtin- 
Digby's guiſhed himſelf by a very eloquent Speech, wherein he 
= , endeavoured to ſhow, that to condemn the Earl of Straf- 


Bi.h ford in that manner was a real murder (3), Great excep- 


8 tions were taken at this Speech, and though the Houſe 
2 225» 


VII p. 50, ſeemed at firſt not much to regard it, they ordered, after- 


$5. Wards that it ſhould be publickly burnt by the hangman. 
Ihe Bill of Attainder produced not the effect the Com- 
mons deſired. The Lords were in no haſte to examine it, 
pe a. Or to anſwer the impatience of the Commons. They had a 
y4:n/t cbe mind firſt to conſider the arguments for and againſt the Bill. 
'be Earle In this interval the Peers cauſed Sir William Balfour to be 
iv. 2 examined concerning the project of letting the Earl of 
VIII. p. 56. Strafford eſcape, Several thouſands of the inhabitants of 
742. London preſented to both Houſes a petition againſt the Earl, 
&. Tony's ſay ing, he was ſworn enemy of the City. The 29th. of 
Speech fir April Mr. St. John, in the name of the Commons, made 
tbe Bil. a long Speech to the Lords to prove that the Bill of At- 
10. P. 75. tainder was not contrary to Law, May the 1ſt, the King 
came to the Parliament, and made the following Speech to 

both Houſes. 1. | | 7 L 
1 Lords, 


Speech in 
f.rvOur of 


41% King's © [| Had not any intention to have ſpoken to you of this 
cc 


buſineſs this day, which is the great buſineſs of the 


Straftorde 


25. CHARLES I, 3 


time in the aſternoon, and paſſed with the majority of 204 


; A 

Earl of Strafford, becauſe I would do nothing that 1641. 
might ſerve to hinder your occafions : But now it comes 
** ſo to paſs, that ſeeing of neceſſity I muſt have part in 

the judgment, I think it moſt neceſſary for me to de- 
clare my conſcience therein. I am ſure you all know. 
that I have been preſent at the hearing of this great 
caſe, from the one end to the other (4), and I muſt tel! 
you, That I cannot in my conſcience condemn him ot 
High-T reaſon ; it is not fit for me to argue the bu#t- 
neſs; I am ſure you will not expect that. 4 prſitivs 
Doctrine beſt becomes the mouth of a Prince: Yet I mul! 

tell you three great truths, which I am ſure no body 
“ knows ſo well as my ſelf. 1. That I never had anv 

intention of bringing over the Iriſb army into England ; 
nor ever was adviſed by any body fo to do. 2. That 
there was never any debate before me, neither in pub- 
lick Council, nor at private Committee, of the difloyal- 
ty of my Engliſh Subjects, nor ever had I any ſuſpicion 
« of them, 3. I was never counſelled by any to alter the 
leaſt of any of the Laws of England, much leſs to al- 
& ter all the laws. Nay, I muſt tell you this, I think no 
body durſt ever be fo impudent to move me in it ; for if 
they had, I ſhould have put ſuch a mark upon them. 
and made them fuch an example, that all poſterity 
ſhould know my intentions by it ; for my intention was 
ever to govern according to Law, and no otherwiſe (5). 
& I defire to be rightly underſtood, I told you in my 
conſcience I cannot condemn him of High Treaton : 
yet I cannot ſay I can clear him of miſdeme mouts 
Therefore I hope you may find a way to fatisſy juſtice, 
and your own fears, and not preſs upon my conlcience. 
My Lords, I hope you know what a tender thing 
& Conſcience is: Yet I muſt declare unto you, that to 
ſatisfy my People I would do great matters: But this of 
conſcience, no fear, no reſpect whatſoever, thall ever 
make me go againſt it. Certainly I have not ſo ill de- 
ſerved of the Parliament at this time, that they ſhould 
preſs me in this tender point; and therefore J cannot 
expect that you will go about it. 
« Nay, I muſt confeſs for matters of miſdemeanours, 
I am ſo clear in that, that though I will not chalk out 
the way, yet let me tell you, that I do think my 
Lord Strafford is not fit hereafter to ſerve me, or the 
« commonwealth, in any place of truſt, no, not ſo much 
as that of a Conſtable. "Therefore I leave it to you, 
my Lords, to find ſome ſuch way as may bring me out 
of this great ſtreight, and keep our ſelves, and the Ring- 
dom from ſuch great inconveniencies ; certainly he that 
& thinks him guilty of High- Treaſon in his conſcience 
© may condemn him of miſdemeanours,”” | | 
This Speech produced a quite contrary effect to wlat / 5p/1b 


the King had expected. Accordingly, the Earl of Claren- $5 4 94's 
don intimates that the Lord Say adviſed the King to it, 7 


eff-+t to the 


in order to draw him into a ſnare, and render the Karl of Wg - 


Strafford's ruin more certain (6), The Commons were 3 
bighly offended with it, ſaying, it was an unprecedented 51, ,.201, 
thing, that the King ſhould meddle with Bills before they Puſkworth, 
were preſented to him, and a means to take away the 1 725: 
freedom of votes, and immediately adjourned till Monday, 

the 3d of May, | | 


On that day it was that the rabble of London flocked to 7!- 1800 


IWe/tmin/ter : And on the ſame day the Houſe of Com-? ji the Bu Þ 


. ; . 6 / A EA. 
mons drew the Proteſtation before- mentioned, and on the = 


morrow, the 4th of May, the Lords approved of the ſame, b. 4755. 


and [on the 7th] paſſed the Bill of Attainder of the Earl of 
Strafford, there being not above forty-ſix Lords in the 


| Houſe, of the fourſcore who had conſtantly attended the 


tryal (7). It is pretended that thoſe who abſcnted them- Clarend/n, 
ſelves, were terrified'by the threats of the populace. 


(1) They were, George Lord Digby, Fobn Hampden, Jobn Pym, Oliver St. Fobn, Sir Walter Earl, Feoffery Palmer, Jobn Mainati, Jobn Glym. Tho. 


Ruſbworth, But ard Earl of Arundel was Lord High-Steward upon this occaſion. The place of the Trial was Weftminſfter- Hall ; to which a Theatte and Seals were 
* 


erected for both Houſes of Parliament, and for the 


VI 734. ꝛwarth, Tom. 8. p. 40, 41. Whitelech, p. 41. | 


(2) Dr. Welewoed obſerves, that he expreſſed in his Defenſe, ſuch nervous and 


Judges. The Members of the Houſe of Commons fat uncovered : And the Lords in their Robes. Rub. 


moving flights of Eloquence, as came nothing ſhort of the moſt celebrated pi: ceg 


of Antiquity. This appeared from his ſumming up his long anſwer en tempore, with this pathetick concluſion : My Lords, I have troubled you Imger thin 1 
2 ld baue dene, were it not for the Intereſt of theſe dear Pledges, a Saint in Heaven has kft ne. At this he ſtopped, pointing to his Children thit fo d 


y him, and dropt ſome Tears, then went on 
the very Soul. You will pardon my Infirmity ; ſometbing 1 


What I forfeit for my ſelf is nothing, but that my Indiſcretion ſhould extend to my Poſterity, ab ds mie ta 
uld bawe added, but am n:t able, there/ore lit it paſs. And now, my Lords, fer my j*f 1 bave 


been by the bleſſing of Cod, taught, that the Aflifions of this preſent Life, are not to be compared to that eternal weight of Glory evbich þ all be revealed bere- 
after. And jo, my Lords, even ſo, with all Iranguillity of Mind, I freely ſubmit my ſelf to your Judgment, and whether that Judgment be Life er Death, Te 
Deum Laudamus. 


p. 46. 


Mr. M biteloct obſerves, „That certainly never any Man aCt:d ſuch a part, on ſuch a Theatre, wih mire wiſdom, con- 


s ftancy, and eloquence, with greater reafon,. judgment, and temper, and with a better grace in all his words and geſtures, than this great and excehent Perf n 
did ; and he moved the hearts of all his Auditors ( ſome, few excepted) to remorle and pity.” p. 44 


. (3) The Lord Digby in his Speech has theſe. words ; 


— « ] am {till the ſame in my Opinions and AﬀeRions, as to the Earl of Strafferd; 1 confidently 


«6 believe him to be the moſt dangerous Miniſter, the moſt inſupportable to free Subjects that can be chatactered I believe his Practiſes in themſelves as high, 
«« as tyrannical, as any Subject ever ventured upon, and the Malignity, of them hugely aggravated by thoſe rare Abilities of his, whereof Gud has given 
„ him the uſe, but the Devil the application In a word, I believe h m Mill that grand Apoſtate to the Commonwealth, who mult not expect to be pardoned 
* in this World, till he be diſpatched to the other: And yet, let me tell you, Mr. Speaker, my hand muſt not be to that diſpatch. Thus far a Noble- 


man, who for his Zeal to the Royal Cauſe, became the moſt obnoxious to the Parliament. Ruſoworth, Tom. 4. p. 226 


The Reaſon, it ſeems, of 


his being againſt the Bill of Attainder, was, becauſe he believed the Earl's adviſing the King to bring ever the Army from neland ts reduce th.s Kingdom, did 
_ efer to the Kingdom of Scotland, and not to England, the thing then under debate, being how to reduce Scotland : 

(4) At the Tryal there was on the Stage, a Chair and Cloth of State for the King, on either fide whereof was a cloſe Gallery for the King, Queen, and 
Prince to be private. In this place his Majeſty remained all the time of the Tryal. Whitlock, p. 41; 87 ; | 
| 8 It is very hard to reconcile this Aſfertion of the King's with his Government the fi;it fifleen years of his Reign Rabin. 


6) When the Earl of Strafferd was told with Joy by his Friends, that the 


King had made a warm Speech in his favour to both Houſes, he received it as 


| bis doom, and told them, 7he King's kindneſs bad ruined bim, and that be bad little elſe to do but to prepare himſelf for dearth. Welwwd's Mem. p. 46. 
(7) The Lord Clarendon ſays, of the forty-fix, eleven only diſſented. Tom. 1. p. 201. According to 1 bitelct, there were but forty-five, of whom 
twenty-fix voted the Earl guiity of High- Treaſon, upon the 15th Article, For levying Money in Ireland &y Hefte, in a warkte manner, Aud upon the 15th 


Article, For impoſing an Oath upon the Subjes in Ireland. Mem. p. 45, 
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1641. The King was then in the moſt uneaſy ſituation. He 
loved the Earl of Strafſord, and was convinced the Earl 
had done nothing but what was agreeable to his intentions 
and his maxims of Government, He might be guilty 
with regard to the People on many accounts, but certain- 
ly he was not ſo with reſpect to the King, who had 
always approved of his conduct. Beſides, the King had 
proteſted in full Parliament, that he neither could nor 
would do any thing againft his conſcience, and that he 
did not believe in his conſcience, the Earl was guilty. 
On the other hand, if he conſented to the Bill of attainder, 
after ſuch a declaration, he would ſhow that he was re- 
duced to this extremity by the neceſſity of his affairs, ſo 
would not be thanked for it, and for the future would have 
nothing more to deny his Parliament. But in caſe he re- 
jected the Bill, he plainly perceived the conſequences of his 
refuſal, and that at leaſt he ſhould be accuſed of denying 
his People juſtice, contrary to the advice of both Houſes 
oi Parliament. 

The Conti It is not unlikely that in this extremity ſome one ad- 
OE Fog viſed the King to diſſolve the Parliament. At leaſt, the 
4% Lt, Commons imagined he had no other way to free himſelf 
Rnſhworthe from his preſent embaraſſment. And therefore to deprive 
kg 4 him of this refuge alſo, the ſame day, the 4th of May, 
T. I p. 204, they ordered the bringing in of a Bill for the continuance 
of the Parliament, that it might not be diſſolved without 
the conſent of both Houfes, which Bill was read thrice 
in two days (1), and paſſed three days after in the Upper- 
Houſe, with the Bill of attainder of the Earl of Strafford. 
In theſe two or three days the Commons, as hath been 
faid, vigorouſly puſhed the affair of the Plot, to fill the 
People with fears, and force the Lords to paſs the two 
Bills, | | 


Cor/ultativis The Bill of attainder having paſſed the Houſe of Lords, 


of. the Ming 
. <> 


26-4: tie the King aſſembled his Privy-Council, and ſent for his 


Vill fut: Lawyers. He laid before them his fcruples and reaſons 


d'“ for not conſenting to the Bill. But Juxon Biſhop of 
May 9 


Ciatendon, London was the only perſon that ventured to adviſe the 
1.1. p.221. King, to reject a Bill preſented to him by;both Houſes. 


ng All the reſt endeavoured to perſwade him to fatisfy his 
5p. 202 1 


VII. 555. People, and that the life of any one perſon ought not to be 


Natſon. put in the ballance with the ſafety of the Kingdom. As 
Fine to his ſcruples, they told him, he might conſult his 
Bilhops, who would give him the propereſt advice. The 

King not meeting with the ſatisfaction he expected from 
Clarendon, his Council, ſent for ſome Biſhops to adviſe with, It is 


T. I. p. 202. affirmed, that [ Milliams] Archbiſhop of York ſaid to him 


on this occaſion, ** That there was a private and a pub- 
lick Conſcience ; that his publick Conſcience as a King, 


might not only diſpenſe with, but oblige him to do that 


«© which was againſt his private Conſcience as a man.” 

And therefore in plain terms adviſed him, “ even for 

Letter from ** conſcience ſake to paſs the Act 4-5 a6 But what con- 

Straftoid te tributed moſt to determine him, was a letter from the Earl 
the King, N . . 

May 4. Of Strafford, who hearing of the ſtreights the King was 

Ruthworth. in, þumbiy beſought him himſelf to paſs the Bill, to remove 

Vi nes hum out of the way towards a bleſſed agreement, which he 

Naifun © doubted not God would for ever eſtabliſh betwixt him and 

T.1.p 199. his Subjects. Adding, That his conſent would more acquit 

his Majeſty therein to God, than all the world could do be- 

ſides. To a willing man there is no injury. At laft the 

ing no longer able to withſtand the preſſing inſtances of 

the Parliament and his own counſellors, or rather the fear 


of the calamities he foreſaw would befal both himſelf and 


_ poſterity, if he refuſed to conſent to the Bill, ſigned a 
Commiſion to four Lords (3) to paſs it in his name (4). 


the Rig By the ſame commiſſion he impowered theſe Lords to 


aſſes th f We 
2 give the Royal aſſent to the Bill for the continuance of 


Ruſhworth. the Parliament, which was of much greater importance 
IV. . 202: to him than the Earl of Strafford's life, but which how- 
VIII. 755» . 4 i | | 
ever it does not appear that he much regarded, fo full was 
he of the other. This Bill, which was of ſuch conſe- 
quence to the King, was brought in the 6th of May, and 


in five days paſſed both Houſes, and received the King's 


approbation, ſon the 1oth] as if it had been but a trifle, 
The Farlof On the 12th'of May, the ſecond day after the Royal 
Stratiord be- aſſent to the Bill of Attainder, the Earl of Strafford was 
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he deſerved to loſe his head or not. 'Thoſe who ate for 
him, ſay there needs only to examine the articles of accu 
ſation, the evidences produced againſt him, and his ak 
ſwers, to be convinced that he was not guilty of Hi h. 
Treaſon. That the conviction of his accuſers themſefde 
is a further proof, who perceiving they could not expect 
from the Lords a ſentence according to their wiſh, uſed 
ſo many extraordinary means, to compaſs their ends 
Firſt, the change of the judicial accuſation into a Bill of 
Attainder. Secondly, the tumultuous concourſe of the 
people. Thirdly, the diſcovery made to the Houſe of 
Commons of the pretended conſpiracy, preciſely at this 
juncture, though it had been long neglected (5). In the 
fourth place, the Proteſtation, the ſole deſign whereof was 
to terrify the people, and incenſe them againſt the King 
and his party. Laſtly, the violence uſed to the Lords, to 
extort their conſent to the Bill, and which obliged man 

to abſent themſelves, to avoid being expoſed to the fury 
of the people. It is pretended, all this ſhows that the 
Commons themſelves did not believe him guilty, ſince 
they uſed ſo many artifices to take away his life. 

They who are againſt him, ſay, It cannot be denied, 
that the King had formed a deſign to eſtabliſh an arhj- 
trary Government, and aſſumed to himſelf a power con- 
trary to law, That he had made choice of ſuch Miniſters 
and Counſellors as he thought moſt proper to ſerve him 


in the execution of his defign. That from the King's 


Council had proceeded all the oppreſſions ſo long com- 
plained of by the People, and conſequently the King's 
Minifters and Counſellors could not be innocent, unleſs 
theſe oppreſſions, which were as clear as the ſun, were de- 
nied. That the Earl of Strafford was univerſally known 
to be the chief of theſe Miniſters, and the perſon in whom 
the King moſt confided, and to hold the firſt place in the 
ſecret Council, called the unto, conſiſting of four or five 
perſons only, where all the refolutions were taken for the 
oppreſſion of the Subjects. That he could not be ſuppoſed 
to be againſt all theſe reſolutions, ſince his arriving to ſo 
high a degree of favour, was entirely owing to his attach- 
ment to the King's will. That it was no leſs evident, 
that in his three great poſts of Privy-Counſellor, Preſident 
of the North, and Lord Deputy of Ireland, he had always 
carried himſelf agreeably to the King's principles and max- 


ims, though he knew theſe principles were contrary to 
the law, That all his endeavours tended to increaſe the 


King's revenues, and extend his Prerogative, by all me- 
thods, even the moſt irregular. That in England, obedi- 
ence to the King's orders does not excuſe the Minifters 
in illegal proceedings. That therefore it muſt either be 
deny'd that the King ever did any thing contrary to law, 
or be confeſſed, that his Miniſters, and eſpecially the 
chief, were not innocent of theſe violations. That the 


ftreſs of the Commons accuſation did not lye ſo much 
upon each particular article, as upon all together, to ſhow 


that the Earl of Strafford really intended to eſtabliſh an ar- 
bitrary Government, That every article was a proof of 


this intention, and it was a deluſton to repreſent them as 


being each fingly a ſeparate charge of ſome particular 
crime, That this intention, joined to the manner of ex- 


erciſing the power given him by the King, was an unpar- 


donable crime, ſince it tended to ſubvert all the Laws, 
and alter the Conſtitution, That it was not the ſame 
with the intention of ſubverting the laws, as with the inten- 
tion of committing any other offence, even Treaſon it- 
ſelf. That theſe laſt, when committed, may be puniſhed 
by the Laws : but if the intention of ſubverting the Laws 


1641, 


be not puniſhable till put in execution, there is no re- 


medy ; aboliſhed Laws not being of any uſe. That upon 


theſe grounds, Parliaments had at all times, puniſhed 
ſeveral Miniſters for this reaſon. In ſhort, that an ex- 


ample being neceflary to deter Miniſters for the future 


from devoting themſelves ſo entirely to the King's will, to 


oppreſs the Subject, there could not be a fitter for that pur- 


poſe than the Earl of Strafford, whoſe power had made 
every one tremble, and who beſides was the object of the 
publick hatred, the whole nation conſidering him as the 
chief author of their miſeries. 


1 
. 


_ executed, and ſuffered death with great conſtancy. It was TI ſhall add here, to finiſh what relates to the Earl of 
p. 267, Cc. then, and is ſtill at this time a ſubject of diſpute, whether Strafford, that not long after his death, this ſame Par- 
Reaſins for | | | ; 2 2 — . | — 
Gs again. (1) This Bill was brought into the Houſe of Commons, the next Morning after it was propounded, and the ſame day it was perfected,; and paſs'd the Houſe 


The firſt motion for this Bill was made by a Lancaſhire Knight, who offered to procure the King 650,000 J. till the Subfidies ſhoutd be raiſed, if he would 
pals fuch a Bill. Jbttelock, p. 45- The pretended reafon of making ſuch a Law was, That the great Sums of Money which the Scars were to have, could 
not ſuddenly be raiſed 3 and that being to be borrowed for their preſent riddance, lenders would hardly be found, unleſs they ſaw a certain way to ſecure their 
Moneys, which the danger of diſſolving this Parliament would hazard. Dugdale's View, p. 70. Clarendon, Tom. 1. p. 204+ 


(2) Biſhop Hacker gives a different account of this particular. See Part II. p. 162. 


after this. | 


(3) To the Earl of Arundel. the Lord Privy-Seal, and two other Lords. Ruſhworth, Tom. 4. p. 262. Tom. 3. p. 755+. Nalfn ſays, that it was to 


7 Williams was not made Atchbiſhop of Tork till ſome months 


the Lord Privy-Seal, the Lord Chamberlain, Lord Steward, or any two of them. Tom. 2. p. 195. 1 | 6 
(4) Notwichſtanding his Letter to the King, when his Majeſty ſent Secretary Carleton to the Earl, to acquaint him with what was done, and the Motives of 

it, the Earl ſeriouſly asked the Secretary, Whether bis Majeſty had paſſed the Bill or not? As not believing, without ſome aft>niſhment, that the King 

would have done it. And being again affured that it was paſt, he roſe from his Chair, lift up his Eyes to Heaven, laid his Hand on his Heart, and faid, Fut 


not your Truſt in Princes, nor in the Sons of Men, for in them there is no Salvation, Whitelock, p. 46. The ſame Author adds, it was reported, that in order 
to bring the King to ſign the Bill, he was promiſed, the Earl's life ſh:uld be ſpared, : n | | 


(5) From the middle of April, till May 3. See Clarendon, Tom. 1. p. 196. 


Ph 
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1641, liament paſſed an Act for reſtoring his children in blood and 
honour, and for ſettling his eſtate upon his heirs (1), and 
that the Act of Attainder was repealed in the reign of 
Charles II. I do not believe that ever any Engliſb Subject 
has had ſo many praiſes beſtowed on him as the Earl of 
Strafford. Several, in ſpeaking of him, have not been 
able to forbear adding always to his name, ſome honorable 
epithet, to ſhow their eſteem for him, In a word, he is 
repreſented as one of the greateſt men, one of the moſt 
accompliſhed Miniſters England ever produced. I do not 
pretend by any means to queſtion his natural or acquired 
abilities. But I own, when I conſider his life and actions, 
do not fee what can ſerve for foundation to ſuch exalted 
encomiums. In the firſt place, after he was in favour, 
the King had no quarrel with any foreign State. So, he 
had no opportunity to diſplay his talents in negotiations and 
embaſſies, As to war, he was employed but once, in the 
late war with Scotland, in quality of Lieutenant-general, 
commanding the army in the abſence of the General. On 
this occaſion he may be ſaid, to commit a very great error, 
in not being ready to oppoſe the Scots paſlage of the Tine, and 
in ſuftering them to take Newca/tle, if perhaps it was not de- 
fignedly done, to engage inevitably the two nations in a war, 
which certainly can be matter of no great commendation. 
Tt muſt therefore be owned, that his talents were confined 
to the diſcharge of his Poſts or Employments, As to that 
I find he was accuſed of having prevaricated, and entirely 
devoted himſelf to accompliſh the King's deſign of ſetting 
up an arbitrary Government. Suppoſe this were a flan- 
der, and he had never any ſuch thought, I do not ſce, 
however, that his innocence can be matter of praiſe to him, 
any more than to many others who had been in the ſame 
poſts before him. What then did he perform in the ad- 
miniſtration of his offices, to deſerve the character of an 

accompliſhed Miniſter, and the name of a great Man, 
which is generally given him? If it is ſaid, that he made 
uſe of his great talents to ſerve the King faithfully, and 
promote his deſigns, which doubtleſs is the ſole foundation 
of the encomiums beſtowed on him, it is to be feared, 
many will not allow that he ought to have ſerved the King 
in that manner, or that he did him any real ſervice, as the 
event has ſhown. The great praiſes therefore given to the 
Larl of Strafferd, muſt be conſidered only as a ſenſible 
proof of the principles of his panegyriſts, who perhaps are 

very ſorry he ſucceeded no better, | 

The King The death of the Earl of Straſford was a great, though 
ric; ir van not the only, mortification to the King. After the Com- 
e mons had made this tryal of their ſtrength, they reſolved 
larcnton, to compleat the reformation of the Government, which till 
. J. p.166, now was but commenced, The King, on his part, endea- 
hed Bhs. voured, though in vain, to cool the great ardour of the 
„ 49, Commons, by granting or promiſing places to ſuch as were 
moſt agreeable to them. He had made Sir Edward Lit- 

tcton Lord-Keeper, in the room of the Lord Finch, who 

was forced to fly, For the ſame reaſon, Dr. Juxon Bi- 

ſhop of London reſigned his Treaſurer's Staff, which was 

to be given to the Earl of Bedford. But the Earl died, 

whilſt he was earneſtly labouring to procure an agreement 

between the King and Commons. Oliver St. Fohn, a 

leading man in the Houſe of Commons, had been made 
Sollicitor-general, The Lord Cottington was to ſurrender 

the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer in favour of Mr. 

Pym, and the place of Maſter of the Wards in favour of 

the Lord Say. The office of Secretary of State exerciſed 

by W/indebank , was deſigned for „ Hollis. The 

Earl of Eher, the Lord Ximbolton, and Mr. Hampden, 

were likewiſe to have places (2). But the Earl of Bed- 

Ford's death put an end to moſt of theſe projects. The K ing 

ceaſed not, however, after the death of the Earl of Straf- 

ford, to gratiſy the Commons, by making the Earl of 

Lex Lord Chamberlain, having firſt removed the Earl of 

Pembroke ; for the Earl of Eſſex was a great favorite of 

the Commons, But all this produced not the great alte- 
rations expected by the King, The wound was too deep 

to be cured by ſuch lenitives. Th | 

7% P.»j;z. The general aim of the Parliament was not only to re- 
went ain, dreſs paſt grievances, but alſo to free the Kingdom from the 
| ſear of being expoſed hereafter to the like calamities. The 
King, on the contrary, imagined, that by giving or pro- 

miſing good places to the Leaders of the oppoſite party, 

he ſhould ſtop their mouths, and render them dumb dogs, 

But they were too wiſe to fall into the ſnare. They 

were very ſenſible, theſe places which the King gave or 

offered to give them, would be always at his diſpoſal, and 

that when 18 motive of his giving them ſhould e ceaſe, it 

would be ever in his power to turn them out. Beſides, 

many of them were too conſcientious to ſacrifice the good 

Th Parl. Of their Country to their private intereſt, This diſpoſiti- 
nent great om Of the Leaders manifeſtly appeared, in that the King's 


diftruft ewich 
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favours were not able to cauſe them to relinquiſh their 
project, ſo great was their dittruſt of him. They could 
not believe that a Prince, who had fo openly diſcovered 
an intention to eſtabliſh an arbitrary Government, had 
ſuddenly changed his principles and maxims. Nay, wht 
he did in their favour, convinced them of the neceſſity of 
firmly adhering to their project, perceiving his im was to 
divide them, 

This project conſiſted, as T ſaid, firſt, in redretſiug «it 
the grievances : Secondly, in taking meaſures to prevent 
the King from returning to his former courſes, This they 
laboured with great diligence, after the Earl of Strafford's 
death. Hitherto, they had only prepared matters by votes, 
which plainly ſhowed their deſign, and by the Proteſtation 
ſubſcribed by both Houſes, But they expected to meet in 
the Houſe of Peers, with obſtacles ſo much the greater, as 
the King had there a ſtrong party. 

The Houſe of Peers conſiſted of one hundred and twenty 
Lords, the two Archbiſhops, and twenty four Biſhops. 
Among the firſt, the two Princes Charles and James, the 
Duke of Buckingham, and ſeven or eight others, were yet 
minors ; and there were ſome, whoſe age, or infirmities, 
or affairs, hindered them from being preſent in this Parlia- 
ment, ne Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the, Lord Finch, 
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OE 9 
on the 1. «ſe 
of Peers. 


the Earl of Strafford, were no longer there at the time 1 


am ſpeaking of: ſo that the Biſhops would have made a 
fifth part of the Houſe, had it been complete. But as, ac- 
cording to the Lord Clarendon, there were not above four- 
ſcore Peers at the Earl of Straford's tryal, a third part 
may be reckoned abſent ; and as, on the other hand, there 
were vacant Sees, the Biſhops and popith Lords may, 
withcut a very wrong calculation, be counted about a quar- 


T. . 5p. 201. 


ter part of the Upper-houſe. As they were all devoted to 


the King, it is eaſy to perceive, they rendered the King's 
party very powerful among the Lords. Accordingly, this 
was the reaſon which obliged the Commons to uſe their 


Pg: tical 
Reajins {or 
the E ly + 


utmoſt endeavours to take away their votes in Parliament. j;, ,; :s, 
Moſt of them had now made themſelves odious, by pro- B. 


moting the King's deſigns with all their, power, and per- 
ſecuting the Puritans, and they ſtill continued to obſtruct 


the deſign of redreſſing the grievances, by the number of 


their voices in the Houſe of Peers. 

This was the reaſon made uſe of by the leading Presby- 
terians, who had mote ſecret and extenſive deſigns, to in- 
duce ſuch Members of the Church of England as were a- 
gainſt the King, to ſacrifice the Biſhops privilege of fitting 
in Parliament, They intimated to them, that whilſt the 
King had ſo many votes in the Upper-houſe, it would be 
almoſt impoſſible effectually to labour the redreſs of grie- 
vances. That after all, to deprive the Biſhops of this 
privilege, would, inſtead of being detrimental, be rather 
advantagious to Religion, ſince they would thereby be more 
attached to their ſpiritual functions. That it would be no 
leſs beneficial to the State, fince the King would be de- 

rived of a means he had always uſed with ſucceſs, to 

2 the Parliament's meaſures. 

The oppoſite party to the King in the Parliament, con- 
ſiſted indeed of Puritans, but there were two ſorts, as [ 
obſerved, Some were true Presbyterians. Others were 
State-Puritans, that is, perſons whom the Court had al- 
ways conſidered as Puritans ; not that they were enemies 
to the Church of England, but becauſe their maxims con- 
cerning civil Government were thought to be founded up- 
on Puritan principles. Theſe two ſorts of Puritans had been 
equally oppreſſed the firſt fifteen years of this reign, as well 
by the Court as by the Clergy, ſo that the Hierarchy was 
become very odious to the one, and very ſuſpicious to the 
other, The true Presbyterians earneſtly deſired the utter 
extirpation of Epiſcopacy, The other Puritans were ex- 
tremely incenſed againſt the Biſhops and the reſt of the 

Clergy, who had always ſupported and countenanced the 
King's deſigns. Wherefore they were eaſily perſuaded, 
that it would be a great ſervice to the State, to clip the 
wings of the Clergy, to the end they might be les uſeful 


Difference 
beteveen the 
Puritans, 


to the King. Beſides, though Church of Eng/an4 men, 


they were not of the opinion of thoſe who believed that 
Religion could not ſubſiſt without Bithops, and that Epiſ- 
copacy was ſo cloſely united with the Monarchy, that the 
one could not be aboliſhed without the deſtruction of the 
other. So far was the Hierarchy from giving them any 
uneaſineſs, that they would have been very glad to preſerve 
it, provided the Clergy could have been contined to their 
ſpiritual functions. But they were grieved to ſee the Clergy 
inveſted with a ſecular power, which they abuſed, It muſt 
be further added, that being thus diſpoſed, they ſaw the 
Presbyterians, who were numerous in the Kingdom, and 
ſupported by the Scots, ſtrenuouſly inſiſt upon taking away 


the Biſhops votes in the Houſe of Lords. It was dange- 


rous to diſpleaſe them, ſor a very ſtrong reaſon. For 


teck to the (1) The Bill was brought | ſhwwort | | 
i the 12th this year» Ruſpworth, Tom. 4+ p. 284. : 3 : 
Kang, (2) The Earl of Effex — — ag — and Mr. Hampden Tutor to the Pricke of Malen. And the Lord Kimbolton Privy-Seal, Heylin': OA. p. 226. 


Clarendon, Tom. 1+ p. 200, 


though 


| Ru ſhwort h 5 
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164. though the Presbyterians affected to ſpeak of the State only, 
it was well known, that Religion was the principal thing 
they had in view, and that their tranſactions concerning the 
civil Government, tended only to diſable the King from 
oppreſſing them, if he remained too powerful, Had the 
E ing therefore tried to gain the Presbyterians, by offering 
them reaſonable terms, they might have accepted them, 

„and relinquiſhed the deſign of reforming the civil Govern- 
ment, and then the State-Puritans would have been at the 
King's mercy. Union between the Puritans was therefore 
abſolutely neceſſary. For, it was no leſs dangerous for the 
Presbyterians, that ths King ſhould content the State-Pu- 
:1itans, in which caſe they would have infallibly abandoned 
the Presbyterians, 

The Ring, Both theſe parties therefore ſtood in great need of each 
e. other, and it was their intereſt to ſupport one another, for 
tans, ſear the King ſhould take advantage of their diviſion. But 
he could never reſolve either to grant any terms to the 
Presbyterian party, or to ſatisfy the Politicians, He there- 
by formed, himſelf, fo ſtrict an union between theſe two 
parties, that they became one and the ſame. The Politi- 
cians choſe rather, out of condeſcenſion to the Presbyteri- 
ans, to ſacrifice the Biſhops privilege, than be expoſed to 
the danger of ſeeing themſelves again ſubject to an arbi- 

trary Government. | 


The "Com: According to theſe diſpoſitions, and the conſequent reſo- 
mons lahcur . I 
„ +1, lutions, the Houſe of Commons equally laboured the re- 


che Bijpp:, dreſs of grievances, and the execution of che deſign againſt 
85 redreſs the Biſhops. Thus the affairs of Church and State went 
altes hand in hand, fo that ſcarce a day paſſed, but the Com- 
mons gave the King ſome mortification, one while by paſ- 
{ing Bills or Votes againſt the King's former proceedings, 
another while by proſecuting the authors of the grievances 
or innovations; ſometimes by exclaiming againſt the fore- 
mentioned conſpiracy, and ſometimes by increaſing the 

yoke of the Papiſts. 

All this tended to the end propoſed by the oppoſite party 
to the King. It was ſuppoſed as a thing publickly known, 
that there had been a ſettled deſign to introduce Popery, and 
that ſome of the Biſhops were concerned in the plot. Thus, 
by accuſing the Papiſts of having ill deſigns, and by rigo- 
rouſly proſecuting them, this accuſation was made, in ſome 

« meaſure, to reflect on the Biſhops and Clergy. It was 
pretended, that the innovations introduced into the divine 
ſervice, were a conſequence of this deſign, and for that 


reaſon, by condemning them, the Clergy, who had coun- 


tenanced them, were rendered odious to the People. The 
accuſations againſt particutar perſons, who had been moſt 
zealous to ſupport theſe innovations, produced alſo the fame 


effect. In ſhort, nothing was omitted that could contri- 


bute to ſhow the people the neceſſity of reftoring the Go- 
vernment to its natural ſtate, and convince them, that the 
Eccleſiaſtical Hierarchy was more prejudicial than neceſſary 
to the Church and State. With theſe two things the Com- 
mons were taken up for the ſpace of three months, from 
the death of the Earl of Strafferd, to the King's journey 

to Scotland. pe | | 
gg Firſt, with reſpect to the State, in this interval it was, 
284, 206, that Bills were brought in to aboliſh the Star- Chamber and 
| Court of York, to regulate the Council-table, to aboliſh 
Ship-money, and prevent vexatious proceedings concerning 
Knighthood, againſt illegal impriſonments, and for aſcer- 
taining the bounds and limits of Foreſts, Each Judge in 
particular was accuſed, The tax impoſed by the King 


on the Shires, for the wages of the Muſter-maſter, was 
Nalon, declared contrary to Law, The conſpiracy to ſeduce the 


T. 11 p.288. army was likewiſe examined, and Wilmot, Ahhburnham, 


and Pollard, were expelled the Houſe, and committed to 


priſon. All the Patents for monopolies, of which moſt 
were ſuppreſſed, were brought before the Houſe, It was 
alſo examined, by what means a certain clauſe had been in- 
ſerted in the Petition of Right, concerning Tunnage and 
Poundage, and care was taken to regiſter a declaration on 
that head, to hinder poſterity from being deceived by that 
ſurreptitious clauſe, I paſs over in ſilence ſeveral votes 
flowing from all theſe articles, or which concerned particu- 

lar perſons. | 
Pose: 8 0 Religion, beſides what was done with reſpe& to 
of the Com. the Papiſts, and of which I have already ſpoken, the Com- 
mens ate mons declared illegal the oath by which Miniſters were 
r bound to maintain the Hierarchy in the Church. A Bill 
IV. p. 278, was brought in againſt Pluraliſts, The Canons made by 


229, 281, the late Convocation were condemned. A Bill was paſſed 


283, 285, 


303, 359. to aboliſh the High-Commiſſion. The ſuppreſſion of Deans 


E and Chapters was voted, Matthew Wren Biſhop of Ely 


Nalfon, 
T.il-p.257, 


260, 282, (1) They declared, That whoſoever ſhould not take the Proteſtation, was unfit to bear Office in Church or Commonwealth; and oidered this Vote to be 
295, 418, Printed, and ſent down to every County, City, and Burrough. -Ruſbwworth, Tom. 4. p. 357. | | ; | | 
a (2) This Petition was delivered to the Houſe by the great Farmers of Tynnage' and Poundage, namely, Sir Paul Pindar, Sir Abrabam Daws, dir Jobn 

Morſtenhelm, and Sir Fsbn Facch, The petty Cuſtomers had the liberty likewiſe to come in upon Compoſition, and then have the benefit of the Act of Obli- 


vion. MNalſon, Tom. II. p. 256. 


to the Lords againſt thirteen Biſhops, who had affifted at 


_ pretended, that there was no other Doctrine of the Churcl 


the Houfe of Lords the roth of June (3). In the begin- c 


as there was no occaſion to keep it on foot, and the Com- 


(3) The King called the Lord Digby to the Houſe of Lords, at the time the Commons expelled him their Houſe. His Writ was dated the gth, and he was 
voted out of the Houſe the 10th, Upon his coming to the Hon of Lords, he was added to all the ſtanding Committees: NMalſn, Tom, II. p. 275+ 


Vol. II. 
was impeached. The Proteſtation was ordered to be ſub. 
ſcribed by the whole Nation. An accuſation was brought 


I 


lar, 


wy 


the Convocation. 

I have but juſt mentioned theſe Articles, becauſe a par- n; 
ticular account of each ſeemed to me needleſs. I ſhall „ 
only add, that there was ſome difference between the two % I. 
Houſes concerning the Proteſtation. The Lords would 3," 
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have left every man at liberty to ſign it: but did not ftw,” is 
think proper to uſe compulſion, The Commons, on the b 388, * 


contrary, looked upon the Proteſtation as a Shibeleth, ty _ 
diſtinguiſh the Ephraimites (1), and at laſt the Lords agreed 
to what the Commons deſired, 

One of the articles of the Proteſtation occaſioning ſome 1 
diſputes, the Commons explained more fully that Article, "are 8 
which was thus worded: I ſtbear to defend the true reform. © cee 
ed Proteſtant Religion, expreſſed in the Doctrine of the igt V. 
Church of England, again/t all Popery and Popiſb innova- — 
tions within this Realm, contrary to the ſame Doctrine. IV. v1; 


Some perſons inſiſting upon the firſt part of this clauſe, 11 
p. 241. 


! 
1 Clatend em, 


of England than what is contained in the thirty nine Arti- T. Lig, 
cles drawn up in the Reign of Elizabeth, of which one is 0," 
to preſerve the Government of the Church by Archbiſhops, Bi. p. 1, 
ſhops, Deans, &c. Hence they inferred, that thoſe who 
ſhould take the Proteſtation were bound to maintain Epiſco- 
pacy. But the Commons conſidering the whole clauſe as ex- 
preſſed in the Proteſtation, declared, That by theſe 
« words was, and is meant, only the publick Doctrine pro- 
6 feſſed in the ſaid Church, ſo far as it is oppoſite to Po- 
„ pery and Popiſh innovations; and that the ſaid words 
are not to be extended to the maintaining of any form 
of worſhip, diſcipline or government, nor of any rites 
© or ceremonies of the ſaid Church of England,” This 
clearly ſhowed what was their intention with regard to the 
Hierarchy. | 
There was alſo another diſpute between the two Houſes, Aue, 
concerning the Star-Chamber, The Lords were willing “e 
to agree, it ſhould be reformed, but refuſed to conſent to, 9 
its abolition, Mean while, the Commons vigorouſly ſup- Chan. 
porting the Bill, they had ſent up to the Peers, it paſſed an th, 
laſt, and the King gave his aſſent the 5th of Fuly. a 
In this fame interval, I mean, from the death of the 
Earl of Strafferd, to the King's journey to Scotland, there 
were ſome other tranſactions which it is neceſſary to 
mention. 3 Ch 8 25 Ros 
The Cuſtomers, who had collected the duties impoſed on 2. Ci. 
Merchandiſes by the King's ſole authority without conſent 4% 
of Parliament, finding they were like to be attacked, of- 1 
fered of their own accord one hundred and fif y thouſand 2 
pounds for an Act of oblivion, and their offer was ac- Je. 
cepted (2). 5 | 5 
The Lord Digby, fon of the Earl of Bris], and Mem- % :.-4 
ber of the Houſe of Commons, was called by Writ to __ 
ning of this Parliament, he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by P. 
his zeal ior the redreſs of grievances : but his Speech a- 83 
gainſt the Bill of Attainder of the Earl of Strafford, made 8 
him forfeit the good will of the Commons. Whether he 
was already gained by the King, or on this occaſion firſt 
joned his party, his Majeſty thought proper to ſcreen him 
from the reſentment of the Commons, by calling him to 
the Houſe of Peers. He will hereafter appear the King's 
chief Miniſter and Counſellor, great enemy to the Com- 
mons, as they on their part never forgave his defection. _ 
The Jriſb army ought to have been long ſince disbanded, The N 


has a Mun 


| > 2 f to give Spꝛi 
mons had frequently deſired it of the King. Neverthe- gere 


leſs, this army ſubſiſted the laſt, though the Commons had i 4%. 
taken care for their payment. When they came to be . 
disbanded, the King acquainted both Houſes, that the 460. 384. 
Spaniard having deſired to take this army into his ſervice, Nai, 
and intimated the ſame by his Ambaſſador, he had pro- ery * 
miſed to ſend him four thouſand men. The Lords made 

no ſcruple to agree to the King's engagement, But the 7% Cin 
Commons, ever full of fears and ſuſpicions, thought not =" 5 
proper, that the King ſhould keep theſe troops in the King 2 
of Spain's name, who would make them ſerve in the IV. 2. 381. 
Low Countries, from whence the King might draw them | 
whenever he pleaſed. * Beſides, the French Ambsſlador 

had defired the reſt of the army for his Maſter, to which 

the King had alſo conſented. They thought it was an ar- 

tifice of the King's, to keep this Popiſh army which was 3 
devoted to him, and on which he could much better rely | BM 
than on that of England, Wherefore they prayed the King n 
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to call in his word. They had on this occaſion ſeveral 
conferences with the Lords, where they alledged ſundry 
reaſons to ſupport their opinion, without expreſſing the 
true one: but it was eaſily perceived. The King was 
much diſpleaſed with the Commons oppoſition, whether 
he thought himſelf bound in honour to keep his promiſe, 
or really intended to preſerve this army, by lending it to 
the Kings of France and Spain, in order to uſe it him- 
ſelf in caſe of neceſſity, What gives cauſe to ſuſpect he 
had formed ſuch a project is, that it does not appear the 
Kings of France and Spain had then any great occaſion for 
Ade theſe troops. Be this as it will, the King, without re- 
feu ee garding the Commons oppoſition, ſhewed that his inten- 
% tion was to perform his promiſe, and this affair was not 
TM. p. yet ended when the King departed for Scotland. Some 


T. II. p. 477. 
Rulv9%» time after, he ſent a meſſage to the Lords dated from 
. %% Edinburgh, wherein he appeared reſolved to ſtand to his 
0:5.-e engagement, let what would be the conſequence. But the 
«::a{ trau two Houſes found means to render his reſolution ineffec- 
7 Tow 125 tual, by publiſhing an Ordinance, declaring, that whoever 
arts. ſhould aſſiſt in tranſporting theſe Jriſb troops into any fo- 
e. reign Country, ſhould be deemed an enemy to the State. 
l. p. 477 This Ordinance broke all the King's meaſures, not one 
owner of ſhips being willing to hazard inevitable ruin for 
his ſake. 

The King, as I ſaid, expected that the Parliament 
would grant him an aid capable of enabling him to drive 
the Scots out of the Kingdom. He quickly found his mi- 
ſtake, and clearly perceived, that the Scots were come into 
England at the ſollicitation of the Eng/i/þ male-contents, 
and that theſe male-contents were the very perſons who 
77s Reaſins had moſt credit and authority in the two Houſes, He 
4% ſo deins. judged therefore, that inſtead of thinking any longer of 

expelling the Scots by arms, he ſhould rather endeavour to 
agree with them, in order to disjoin their intereſt from 
that of the Ergl;//h, and induce them to disband their 
army, which was always ready to ſupport the Parlia- 
ment, When therefore the commiſſioners of the two 
Kingdoms met at London, to continue the Treaty of R:p- 
pon, they found no reſiſtance from the King, who by 
granting the Scots firſt demand, plainly ſhewed he was diſ- 
Rſhworth, poſed to refuſe them nothing. This demand was, that 
. 5+ the King ſhould cauſe to be publiſhed in his name, the 
| Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, as well thoſe which 
were already paſſed in the firſt ſeſſion, as thoſe which 
ſhould be paſſed in the ſecond. So great a condeſcenſion 
on this point, which had been properly the cauſe of the 
ſecond war, convinced the Commons, that the King's aim 
Was ſpeedily to get rid of the Scozzfþ army, which to him 
was an incumbrance, but to them was very neceſlary for 
the execution of their projets. And therefore as the Scotch 
Commiſſioners had a good underſtanding with the Com- 
mons, they ſo managed, that the Negotiation of Peace was 
prolonged till the 7th of Auguſt 1641, though the King, 
by granting whatever was required, removed all difficulties 
as far as lay in his power. On 
At laſt, the negotiation being about to end, and no- 
thing more wanting to conclude the Treaty, but to agree 
upon . ſome articles of little importance, the King per- 
mitted the Parliament of Scotland to meet, and promiſed 
to be there in perſon, to paſs ſuch AQts as ſhould be judged 
u Commons requiſite. The Commons having knowledge of the King's 
«re jealous rf reſolution, entertained ſome ſuſpicion of this journey, and 
e 101739: were apprehenſive, that the King's deſign was to put him- 
ſelf at the head of his army in the north, under colour of 
Thy move going to Scotland. They deſired therefore a conference 
af dy % With the Lords, and moved, that the armies might be diſ- 
RN Fake banded before the King's departure, and that both Houſes 
&hworth, ſhould preſent a petition to the King, to pray him to de- 
ch 561. fer his journey. They ſupported their motion with ſeveral 
. II. p.320, arguments, and amongſt others with this, that it was neceſ- 
Darn. (ary to prevent the ſuſpicions of the People, and the deſigns 
ſome might have, to make uſe of the army to raiſe diſtur- 
bances in the Kingdom. That beſides, ſeveral Bills were 
ſent up to the Lords and not yet paſſed. That others 
were now under conſideration in the Lower-Houſe, and 
| it was neceſſary the King ſhould give his aſſent to them, 
Rvſhworth, before his departure (1). In ſhort, after divers conferences, 
xag,, it was reſolved, with the King's conſent, that he fhould 
7.!1. p.430, defer his journey till the roth of Auguſt, and that the two 
+3 4359 armies ſhould be disbanded by that time (2). Nevertheleſs, 
as the Engliſh army could not be entirely disbanded before 
the King's departure, for want of money, the Commons 


The King 
reſolves tO 
graut every 
thing to the 
Scots. 


The King 
promiſes- to 
40 into 


Scotland, 


Pe 329. 


(1) There were four Reaſons delivered to Mr. Hollis to move the King to ſtay his Journey into Scotland. 


deſired a farther delay of a fortnight, alledging ftill the 164 t. 
People's jealouſies. But the Lords refuſed to concur with The King 
them, and the King departed the oth of Agi, as had I. 0 ger 
been agreed (3). VCOUUNCs 

The Commons diſtruſt of the King Mill ſubſiſting, they e Pe 
deſired the concurrence of the Peers, that a Committees? e 
of Lords and Commoners might be ſent to the Parliament eee 
of Scotland to remain there, and inform them from time e w 7/4 
to time of their proceedings, to which the Lords con- \\"< 
ſented. The perſons named to go Commifſſioners into — ns 
Scotland, were the Earl of Bedford, the Lord Howard of Phot 
Efcrick, Nathaniel Fiennes, Sir William Armyne, Sit Philip T4 973 
Stapleton, and Fohn Hampden, and a draught of a Com- Occur. 
miſſion was ſent by an expreſs to the King to ſign, But Clarendon, 

«< . T. I. p. 220, 

the King refuſed it, becauſe he ſaw no neceſſity ſor ſuch a 


1 . 237. 
Commiſſion. He conſented none that the Committee Ruftuworrh, 


ſhould come and attend him in F//and, to ſee the rati- P. 376 
fication of the 'T'reaty, As the Committee were properly 
deſigned only for ſpies upon the King's actions, both Hou- 
ſes thought fit to ſend them into Scotland, on ſome other 
pretence. But the Earl of Bedford did not go on this ſer- 
Vice. | 
Some days after, the Houſe of Commons came to ſeve- rites ag 
ral reſolutions, againſt the monopoly of ſoap, which was e Ae 
declared illegal, Morcover they voted, that the ſentence in N 3775 
the Star-Chamber againſt certain ſoap-boilers of London, zu. 
ſhould be reverſed, and the Judges of that Court, who had N19 
. a - „ I. II. p- 449: 
given their votes in the ſentence, ſhould pay the parties g 
coſts and damages. It was ordered alſo, that inquiry 
ſhould be made what Members of the Privy-Council had 
given their conſent to the illegal orders made at the Coun- 
Cil-table, about the ſoap- monopoly. | 
As the Commons had undertaken to redreſs all grievan- Yotes abon: 
ces, that of the city of London, concerning the Plantation e dee de 
of Londonderry was likewiſe conſidered, whilſt the King | Boop 5 
was in Scotland, The Houle paſſed ſeveral votes upon Aug: 26. 
this Subject, and declaring illegal all the proceedings of the agen . 4615 
Star-Chamber, reverſed the ſentence againſt the City of Ruſhworth; 
London, as unjuſt and given by incompetent Judges. They V P. 379+ 
declared, that when the King ſhould be pleaſed to repay 
to the city the money he had received, the Patent there- 


upon granted ſhould be cancelled or ſurrendered. 


After that, both Houſes reſolved to adjourn from the Reſolve of 
gth of September, to the 2oth of October, that the Mem- eg 
bers might go to their homes, from whence they had been for ſme 
abſent ten months. As ſoon as this reſolution was taken, %. 

s . Ruſhworth, 
a great number of both Houſes retired into the country, to Iv. p. 385, 
gain a little more time to repoſe themſelves, ſo that there 388. 
remained but twenty-two Lords in the Upper, and a hun- Wo. 82 
dred and fifteen Members in the Lower-Houſe. Then 


ſome one, who was doubtleſs Presbyterian, willing to 


improve ſo favourable an opportunity, moved, that it was 


neceſlary to make ſome alterations in the Common-Prayer- 

Book. This motion occaſioned a very warm debate. rg ahont 

Mr. Hyde, afterwards Earl of Clarendon, ſtrenuouſly de- ad opens 

fended the Liturgy, ſo that, contrary to the expectation IV. p. 385. 

of the perſon who had raiſed the debate, nothing was 8 e 9 

reſolved. En | | | . 
But ſome days after, the affair of Innovation in the Yotes againſt 

Church was debated, and the Houſe paſſed ſeveral votes, nom" 

declaring, that certain innovations ought to be aboliſhed, IV. p. 385; 

At the ſame time, the Lords ſeeing, that in the Lower- Vote: of the 

Houſe, the authentickneſs of the Common-Prayer-Book e dan 

. . he Laut. 

was queſtioned, voted, that it ſhould be obſerved as be- watſon, 

fore in all the Churches, without any omiſſion or altera- T. II. p. 483, 

tion. This begot a conference between both Houſes, 

wherein the Commons defired the Lords to confent to the 

following Declaration, and join with them in the publica- 

tion thereof. | | 


Declaration of Szptember 8. 1641. 5 

V Hereas divers innovations, in or about the worſhip of Ban 
God, have been lately praciiſed in this Kingdom, by ,,...,;, 

enjoining ſome things, and prohiliting others, without zwar Imovations 

rant of Law, to the great grievance and diſcontent of bis eee 

Majeſty's Subjects. For the ſuppreſſion. of fuch innovations, Naſon, 

and for preſervation of the 2998 peace, it is this day or- T.IIL 482s 

dered by the Commons in Parliament aſſembled, that the "© 

church-wardens of every pariſh-church and chapel reſpectively, 

do forthwith remove the Communion-table from the caſi-end 

of the church, chapel, or chancel, into ſome ther convenient 

place, and that they take away the rails, and level the chan- 


cels as heretofore they were before the late nnouations, 


The third of which is that reterred to hers 


by our Author, namely, The Diſtempers and Fealouſies of the Kingdom are ſuch, that they cannot be compoſed by PH fome Adts, unleſs his Majeſty ftay the 
defired Time, Which ** 9 to imply ſo much as our Author expreſſes. Ruſhworth, Tom. IV. p. 361. —Belides di = gs ang — 
That the King might be deſired to appoint a Cuſios regni, becauſe many emergent occaſions might happen 1 Parliament, where ule mult be made of 


the King's Authority, Lid. p. 360. 


(2) They were both disbanded together, Auguſt 6. Whitelock, p. 47. The coming of the Scots into England, colt che Nation 1 100, 00 f. behe; da- 


mages. Ruſhworth, Tom. IV. p. 360. 


(3) And came to Scorland, Aug. 14. Guthry's Mem. p. $4. Before his departure he paſſed ſeveral Bl; ; pa ticularly one for the Judges ho & ng ter 


places during life, which was betore during p 


No. LXIIL, Vor. II. 


5 D That 
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1641. That all crucifixes, ſcandalous pictures of any one or more 
perſons of the Trinity, and all images of the Virgin Mary, 
ſhall be taken away and aboliſbed; and that all tapers, can- 
dleflicks, and baſons, be removed from the Communion-table. 

That all corporal bowing at the name (Jeſus) towards the 
eaſt-end of the Church, Chapel, or Chancel, or towards the 
Communion-table, be henceforth forborn. 

That the orders aforeſaid be obſerved in all the ſeveral 
C athedral Churches of this Kingdom, and all the Collegiate 
Churches or Chapels in the two Univerſities, or any other part 
of the Kingdom ; and in the Temple-Church, and the Cha- 
pels of the other Inns of Court, by the Deans of the ſaid Ca- 
thedral Churches, by the Vice-Chancellor of the faid Univer- 
ities, and by the Heads and Governors of the ſeveral Colleges 
and Halls aforeſaid, and by the Benchers and Readers in the 


aid Inns of Court reſpgfoely. 
T hat 10% Lende den l be duly obſerved and ſan#tified : 


All dancing, or other ſports, either before or after divine ſer- 
vice, be forborn and reſtrained ; and that the preaching of 
God's word be permitted in the aſternoon, in the ſeveral 
Churches and Chapels of this Kingdom, and that Miniſters 
and Preachers be encouraged thereunto. 

That in caſe theſe orders be not obſerved, complaints thereof 
ſhall be delivered in Parliament before the 30th of October 
next. 

The Lords The Lords regarded not the deſire of the Commons. 
rene their But on the morrow, September the th, the day appointed 
reg Po for the adjournment, they communicated to the Commons, 
nuary, con- in a conference, an order dated Fanuary the 16th, 1640-1, 


cerning Di- enjoining that divine ſervice ſhould be performed without 
vine Service. 


Ruthworth, any alteration, as appointed by Acts of Parliament, and a 


IV. p. 387. confirmation of the fame order, purſuant to a reſolution 


taken on the preſent 9th of September, deſiring the Com- 


mons to concur with them in the publiſhing thereof. 
The cus The Commons abſolutely reſuſed to join in the publica- 
re/uje cher tion of this order, thinking it unſeaſonable at ſuch a junc- 
Ibid, ture, to preſs the rigorous obſervance of the Laws concern- 
ing divine ſervice, when a great part of the People called 
for a reformation. Beſides, they knew, this laſt order, 
which confirmed that of the 16th of January, was made 


when there were but twenty Lords in the Houſe, and by a 


Declzration majority of two voices only, eleven againſt nine, Then 
of the Com- they drew up a declaration, inſerting that of the day be- 


maus without 


tbe Lords fore, to which the Lords had returned no anſwer, with the 
Concerrence. order of the Peers of the 16th of Fanuary, and the confir- 
detem. 9. mation of the ſame order of the gth of September, with the 

| refuſal of the Commons to concur with them, and or- 


dered, that their declaration ſhould be printed and pub- 


liſhed. | 


Remarks en I imagine it will not be amiſs to remark, concerning this 
e Dijjz- diſſention between the two Houſes, firſt, that paſſion reigned | 


rences. 4 > 4 
F on both ſides, ſince the time of making theſe two motions 


was by no means convenient, there not being above the 


fifth part of the Members preſent in each Houſe. 
Secondly, That there was a great difference in the two 
points in queſtion, with reſpe& to their importance. One 
concerned the preſervation of the publick worſhip, and 
book of Common-Prayer, appointed by the laws fince the 
Reformation, but wherein, however, many people ardently 
wiſhed great alterations might be made ; nay, defired they 
might be entirely ſuppreſſed, whilſt the reſt of the nation 
believed them abſolutely neceſſary. This was a thing of 
ſuch conſequence, that, it ſeems, nothing ought to have 
been decided for or againſt it, but upon mature deliberation, 
and when both Houſes had their uſual number of Members. 
For this reaſon, if the motion for making alterations in 


the Liturgy had been approved in the Lower-houſe, doubt- 


leis the Lords would have juſtly oppoſed it, and refuſed their 
_ concurrence, But on the other hand, as the Commons 
had taken no reſolution, there does not ſeem to have been 
any neceſſity for the Lords to renew their order of the 16th 
of Fanuary, Which remained in force, and wanted not 
this confirmation: Nay, it appeared that this order was 
renewed only out of ſpleen, becauſe the Commons had made 
a declaration againſt innovatians. Had the Lords been ſa- 
tished with refuſing their conſent to the Commons declara- 
tion of the 8th of September, there would have been nothing 
to object, But in refuſing to return any anſwer to the 
Commons, and renewing withal their order of the 16th of 
January, they diſcovered that they acted out of ſpleen and 
revenge, and it was not doubted, but the Biſhops were the 
Chief authors of the renewal of this order, 


The ſecond point, which concerned the innovations, 


was not of the ſame importance. The queſtion was only 
to know, whether they were really innovations, and if 
ſo, whether illegal or dangerous to Religion. But this was 
a thing not to be debated in ſuch a juncture, when both 
Houſes were going to be adjourned, and moſt of the Mem- 
ders already retired into the Country. So the Lords might 
have refuſed their conſent to the votes of the Commons, 


4 


Mayor of London to place convenient guards in ſeveral Oct, ; 1 


ware affected: But the Parliament took the whole mat» ü A 


Vol. II. 


though it had been only on pretence of the thi 
bath-Houſes.”- Bur ir en en e e hg ee, 60. 
mons, they ſhewed in ſome meaſure that they approved of 
theſe innovations, which had ſo long been an occaſion of 
complaints and murmurs in the Kingdom. 

The ſame day, before the adjournment, the Common 


appointed a Committee of forty three (1), to take way dean 

during the receſs, of the moſt weighty and urgent affairs mii, WE 

The Lords appointed a Committee alſo, conſiſting but of rin 4 T7 

ſeven Peers, which done, both Houſes adjourned to the Rt _ 

zoth of October. | IV. p. cr 
During the receſs, the Committee, which had followed Nut = 


the King into Scotland, ſent word to the Committee of the L. l. fa, 
Houſe of Commons, that there was a ſort of conſpiracy in 3 By 
Scotland, and that the aim of the parties concerned, ſeemed Conſt 
to be, to interrupt the proceedings of the Parliament of Soon 
that Kingdom, and to deſtroy the Marquiſs of Hamillon. Lil“ 
the Earl of Argyle, and the Earl of Lanerick. As the Ruhr 
Committee received this notice but two days before the As 5.355 


meeting of the Parliament, they only ordered the Lord- Dun, 


places of the City, fearing that the conſpirators of Scotland 
might have correſpondents in England, to diftuth at the 
ſame time the peace of the Kingdom. | 

The Parliament being met the zoth of October, Mr. Br i 
Pym made a report to the Houſe, of what the Committee te Com 
had done during the receſs. Whereupon the Commons Nat 
deſired a conference with the Lords, where they repreſented lb. 
to them: Rulbwerg, 
© 1, That a letter from the Committee in Scotland ben 

gave ground to think, that when there was a deſign in Lr 

Hngland, to ſeduce the King's army, and interrupt the * 
Parliament, that there was the like deſign at that time 
© 1n Scotland, | g | 
„ 2, That the principal party named in that deſign in 
Scotland, the Lord Crawford, is a perſon ſuſpected to be 
popiſhly affected; and therefore may have correſpondence 
© with the like party in England, | 
© 3. That it has been lately publiſhed in England, that 
ſome things were to be done in Scotland beſore it broke 
out there. Therefore we may ſuſpect ſome correſpon- 
% dence here.” | | SE 

Upon theſe grounds the Commons propounded to the Rahn 
Lords, that a ſtrong guard ſhould be kept in the Cities I“. 5. % 
of London and W:/tmin/ter, and care taken for the defence *”* 
of the whole Kingdom, and that an expreſs meſſenger be 
ſent to the Committee of both Houſes in Scotland, to ac- 
quaint them, that the Parliament of England was ready to 
give the Scots all neceſſary aſſiſtance againſt thoſe who 
ſhould diſturb the peace. | . 

The Lords approving of theſe propoſals, inſtructions 14. 
were ſent to the Committee agreeable to the Commons 
aber ci tt 25, | 

'T he ſame day, the 2oth of October, both Houſes defired Tir P. 
the Earl of Egex, whom the King had made General on 875 
the South of the Trent, to place a guard at J/gtminſter, 270% * 
for the ſecurity of the Parliament, which was aecordingly He 
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done. This Scet;/h conſpiracy made a great noiſe at that . 

time: but it was not poſlible to diſcover it fully, See what 7. l. f. f 

Mr. Burnet ſays of it, in his Memoirs of the Duke of Ha- p. 16s. | 

milton. | | | 5 | + 
* A Gentleman, not known to the Marquiſs of Ha- Aw! i # 


* milton, brought him and the Earl of 4rgyle, the diſcovery '*/*"** We 
of a Plot; which, he ſaid, was laid for their lives, and — = 
the Earl of Lanerick's, which he ſaid he could juſtify _ 57 oh 
«© by one witneſs who was invited to the execution of it: 2 

* He told alſo a long formal ſtory of the perſons to be ac- 
6 tors, of the time, place, and manner; And ſaid it was 
to be executed that very night. This the Marquiſs car- 
< ried to the King, without naming particulars; which 
© could not be done fafely by the law of Scotland, ſince 
he had but one witneſs to prove them by. The King 
% defired him to examine the thing to the bottom, and 
* bring him what further evidence he could find: In the 
< evening other preſumptions were brought to the Mar- 
“ quiſs, but no clear evidence: However, the matter was * Wk 
< got abroad, and in every body's mouth, ſo that all wha + - 
* depended on theſe Lords, came about them in great 2 
numbers: And thoſe on whom the deſign was faſtned, 


(0 


“ gave out, it was a forgery to make them odious, and am 
<« gathered alſo together. The Marquiſs hearing this did 1 
cc i k 


not ſtir out of doors, leſt ſome of their too officious 
<« followers ſhould raiſe tumults; and next day in the 
„ evening, he, with the Earl of Argyle, and his Brother the 
Earl of Lanerick, and half a dozen Servants went out Eo 
of town to his houſe of Keneel, twelve miles from Edin- _- 
e burgh, and ſent his excuſe to his Majeſty, with an aC- | 5 
“ count of the reaſons. Upon this many diſcourſes went 
<« about, people of all ſides paffing conſtruction as they 


{1) Reuſbmorth games forty ſeyen, Tom. IV. p. 386, 1 EW we . 1 


Book . 


cc ter into conſideration. Thoſe who had given the inſor- 
&« mation, owned what they had ſaid, and thoſe on whom 
« the Plot was fixed, did as poſitively deny all; ſo that 
c no clear proof being brought, the Parliament could come 
ce to no other deciſion, but that the Lords had good rea- 
c ſon to withdraw themſelves ; and ſo they were invited 
ce to return to their place in Parliament (1).” 

There is however in the Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory a 
particular, which may give ſome light to this affair, The 
Earl of Montroſi told the King, that the Marquiſs of Ha- 
milton was falſe to him, and even offered to rid him of this 
ſecret enemy; but the King abhorred the expedient. Per- 
haps the Earl of Montraſt thought he ſhould do the King 
a pleaſure in having the Marquiſs aſſaſſinated, and mention- 
ing it to ſome perſon, the ſecret was divulged. However this 
be, the Commons of England, it ſeems, were extremely 
jealous of the King, or at leaſt they did their utmoſt to in- 
ſpire the people with diftruſt, For their fear was grounded 
but upon very flight preſumptions, and a bare poſſibility, 
that this pretended plot againſt three Scotch Lords, could 
have any influence in England. 


The next day, a complaint was made to the Commons 


ic comms againſt ſome perſons for not obeying the Declaration of the 
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ninth of September, publiſhed by order of the Houſe, As 
this affair was debated with great warmth, Sir Edward 


„Deca Deering made a Speech, which I think proper to inſert, 


to ſhew that it was not without ground that the Com- 
mons were accuſed of exceeding their power, in publiſhing 


their Declaration, without obtaining the concurrence of the 
Lords. 


Jr. Speaker, 


5 15 is very true (as is inſtanced unto you) that your 
<* 4. late order and declaration of the 8th and gth of Sep- 
tember, are much debated and diſputed abroad; perhaps 
it may be a good occaſion for us to re-diſpute them here. 

© The intent of your order to me ſeems doubtful, and 
ce theretore J am bold, for my own inſtruction, to pro- 
< pound two queries, 

« 1, How far an order of this Houſe is binding? 

© 2, Whether this particular order be continuant, or 
« expired? | | 
„ Yeur orders (I am out of doubt) are powerful, if 


© they be grounded upon the Laws of the Land: Upon 


that warrant we may, by an order, enforce any thing 
< that is undoubtedly ſo grounded, and by the ſame rule 
« we may abrogate whatſoever is introduced contrary to 
cc the undoubted foundation of our laws. But, Sir, this 
“ order is of another nature, another temper, eſpecially in 
c one part of it, of which (in particular) at ſome other 
< time. i | | | P 
„ Sir, There want not ſome abroad, men of birth, 
de quality and fortune, ſuch as know the ſtrength of our 
% Votes here as well as ſome of us, (I ſpeak my own in- 


c fir mities) men of the beſt worth, and of good aſſiſtance 


<* in us, and no way obnoxious to us: They know they 
<« ſent us hither as their truſtees, to make and unmake 
& Laws; they know they did not fend us hither to rule 
% and govern them by arbitrary, revokable, and diſputable 
*© orders, eſpecially in Religion. No time is fit for that, 
« and this time as unfit as any: I deſire to be inſtructed 
«c-: herein. 5 | 


« Mr. Speaker, in the ſecond place there is a queſtion, 


« whether this order (whereupon the preſent complaint 
« is grounded) be permanent and binding, or elſe expired, 
and by our felves deſerted ? J obſerve, that the order 
„ being made the 8th of September, in hope then of con- 
& currence therein by the Lords; that failing, you did 
ce iſſue forth your laſt reſolution by way of declaration, 
« wherein thus you expreſs your ſelf ; That it may well 
© be hoped, when both Houſes ſhall meet again, that the 
% good propoſitions and preparations in the Houſe of Com- 
„ mons, for preventing the like grievances, and reforming the 
« diforders and abuſes in matters of Religion, may be brought 
< to perfection; wherefore you do expect that the Commons 
© of this realm do in the mean time (what, obey and per- 
form your order made the day before? No ſuch thing, 
© but in the mean time) guietly attend the reformation in- 
« tended, | | 

*© Theſe are your words, and this my doubt upon them, 
Whether by theſe words you have not ſuperſeded your 
„ own order? Sure I am, the words do bear this ſenſe, 
+ and good men may think and hope it was your mean- 

ing. 

„My humble motion therefore is this, I beſeech you 
** to declare, that upon this our reconvention, your order 
of the 8th of September is out of date: and that the 
“Commons of England muſt (as you ſay) quietly attend 


28. CHARLES I, 


& the reformation intended; which certainly is intended to 
be perfected up into Acts of Parliament, And in the 
mean time, that they muſt patiently endure the pre- 
4 N until you can make new, or mend the 
old. 
The 22d of Oclober, the Bill for diſabling perſons in 
Holy Orders to exerciſe temporal juriſdiction was again 
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1641. 


The Commons 


27 on the 


Bi againſe 


debated, and ſeveral Speeches made pro and con, At laſt, it he Biſhops. 
was reſolved to proſecute the Biſhops who had aſſiſted at Rulbworth, 


the late Convocation, and to puſh the Bill for excluding 
the Biſhops from their Votes in Parliament, To that end, 
the Houſe defired a conference with the Lords, where 


IV. p. 394+ 


Mr. Pym and Mr. Sr. Jahn explained the demands of the 


Commons, with the reaſons to ſupport them, Mr. Pym 
ſpoke firſt in this manner : Fer „n 


My Lords, 


dh HE Parliament, the fountain of juſtice, ought to 
= be preſerved pure from corruption and free from 


partiality, which will add not only luſtre, reputation 
and honour, but authority to what is done in Parlia- 
ment: All mens eſtates and liberties are preſerved un- 
*© der the fafe-cuitody of Parliament; this moveth us to 
be careful of any thing that may prejudice the Parlia- 
ment in point of freedom and integrity. 


the Houſe of Commons have commanded me, with my 
collegue, to repreſent unto your Lordſhips two propo- 
ſitions, which they hold of very great importance and 
** neceſſity to be put in exccution at this time. | 


Pym', 
Speech be fore 
the Lords 
againſt the 
Biſhops, 
Ruſhworth, 
IV. p. 3951 
Diurn. 
Occur. 

p. 388. 
Nalſon, 


Therefore, the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes of “ Il. p. So 


Firſt, that thoſe thirteen Biſhops which ſtand accuſed 


before your Lordſhips, for making the late book of Ca- 


** nons, and putting them in execution, may be excluded 
from their votes in Parliament. | 

«© Secondly, that all the Biſhops may be excluded from 
having any vote in that act, come from the Houſe of 


“Commons to your Lordſhips, entitled, An Het to tale 


* away the Biſhops votes in Parliament, &c. 
That which concerneth the thirteen B. ſhops ſalleth 
*© to my charge to open, as I am commandc to tell your 


* Lordfhips, that it ſtandeth not with honour and with 


* juſtice, that theſe Biſhops ſhould have votes, ſtanding 
thus charged with the breach of truſt, and of the high- 
<< eſt truſt, againſt the prerogative of the King, againſt the 
<< privilege of the Parliament, againit the pioperty of the 
Subject, and againſt the peace of the Kingdom; theſe 
ate the jewels that are depoſed under the truſt and fate- 
«© guard of Parliament, and all theſe have been broken ; 
and this appeareth by the making of the new Canons 
«© voted by your Lordſhips to be againſt all theſe truſts. 
That theſe perſons have been parties to the breach of 
this truſt, that will appear by the journals of the Con- 
** vocation, which are now in the country, and may be 
* ſent for; the entry of the Book is, that all the thirteen 
«© Biſhops were parties, and did confirm and ſubſcribe theſe 
“Canons; therefore it is hoped by theſe Canons, that 


&© thoſe that have aſſumed to themſelves a legiſlative power, 


© whereby they have, as much as in them lies, rooted out 
5 the foundation of Parliament, that they ſhould have no 
< intereſt in the legiſlative Power at all in Parliament. 

Next, that thoſe that have deprived the Subjects of 
& thoſe good Laws that are already made for them, that 
they ſhould have no intereſt or part of making future 
« Laws for the Subject; this they conceive ſtandeth with 
6 a great deal of equity and juſtice, which is one reaſon 


5 to deſire they ſhould be excluded from their votes in 


% Parliament. 1 
„ Next is, the heinouſneſs of their offence. It is very 


fit they ſhould be innocent men, and faithful men, that 


&« ſhould have the exerciſe of ſo great a thing as it is; 
e much leis then ſhould they be Delinquents of fo high 
66 a nature, actors in the ſubverting of the Laws of the 
« realm, that they ſhould continue their votes and places 


« in Parliament: And that their delinquency may the 


« better appear, you ate deſired to read the votes paſſed 
ein the Houſe of Commons, (Nullo Contradiccute) and 
« with which the Lords have concurted and agiced. 
Then the votes araber Ker, making of the ſaid 
Canons, were read by Mr. Goadib in. 

And then Mr. Sollicitor St. John proceeded to this effect: 

« That he was in the next place to preſent ſome rea- 
* ſons and precedents concerning the Biſhops not having 
their votes touching OR ogy tag Act to take 
& aw ſhops votes in Parliament, XC : 

* 4 3 have no ſuch inhecent right and li- 
« berty of being there, as the Lords temporal, and Peers 
* of the realm have; for they are not there repreſentauve 
&* of any body elſe; No, not of the Clergy ; for if ſo, 


| ; +, k 
(1) Biſhop Guthry ſays, That this was but a pretended Plot; and char the defign of the Earls of Argyle, Hamilton, and Lanerick, was only to make 2 


publick Rupture; preluming, that, upon this removal the Parliament ſhould preſently have broken up, whis 


Memoirs, P. 88. 
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þ therefore the King took care to prevear it. 
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1641, 


The Biſhops 


& then the Clergy were twice repreſented by them, viz, 
& jn the Lords-Houſe, and in the Convocation: For their 
& writ of election is to ſend two Clerks, Ad Conſentien- 
&« dum, &c. Beſides, none are there repreſentative of 
« others, but thoſe that have their ſuffrages from others; 
« and therefore only the Clerks in the Convocation do 
cc repreſent them. | 

« 2, They have not the inherent right of Peerage as 
ec the Lords have, becauſe in ſome things they cannot do 
ce that there, which the Lords may do in caſe of Treaſon 
« and matter of Blood. Upon trial of any Peer they 
« have no liberty of vote, which could not be taken away 
<« by any Canon, if their right of voting there were in- 
« herent. 

« Tf they were repreſentative of the Clergy, as a 
« third Eftate and degree, no Act of Parliament could be 
4c good, if they did wholly diſ-aſſent; and yet they have 
« diſaſſented and the Law good and in. force, as in the 
« Act for eſtabliſhing the Book of Common-Prayer in 
<« Queen Elizabeth's time; they did diſ-aſſent from the 
« confirming of that Law, which could not have been 
© good, if they had been a third eſtate and diſ-aſſented. 

« ,, The King may hold his Parliament without cal- 
<« ling the Biſhops at all to it, as hath been adjudged by all 


* 


* 


< the Judges of England, 7 Henry VIII, occaſioned by the 


<« Convocation's citing one Dr. Standiſh, for ſpeaking of 
ce words againſt their power and privilege, as they conceived: 
« In that caſe all the Judges of England, in the preſence 
« of the King, declared, That the King might hold his 
« Parliament without calling them at all. 

« 80 25 Edward1, in reſpe& the Prelacy would not 


« agree with the reſt of the Kingdom, in granting a rea- 
C ſonable and neceſſary aid and ſupply, they were excluded 


« in the Parliament at Carliſie: And before that Parlia- 
« ment, an AC paſſed againſt ſeveral oppreſſions of the 
« Abbots, Priors, and Biſhops, upon the inferior Clergy 
<« of the Kingdom, by purveyance, and ſetting of high 


Lc prices, &c. to be collected; and fix or ſeven Acts more, 


LA 


all to this purpoſe, concerning the carriage of the Pre- 
« lates to the inferior Clergy; ſo that when themſelves 
c were concerned, they were excluded their votes. 

&« In all theſe records of the matter concerning the 
<« Clergy, the entry is, That the King, habits tractatu, 
« Ce, with the Earls, the Barons, and others the Nobles, 
ec. hath agreed to this Act, or by the aſſent of the Earls, 
« Barons, and other Lay-People which ſhews, that the 
<« Biſhops did not conſent, for if they had, they ſhould 
<« have been firſt named before the Earls and Barons: For 
« the order of naming the degrees of Nobility in all an- 


„ cient records, is Prelates, Earls, and Barons. 


« Thus 3 Richard II. there being proviſion, the Pope 


c ſhould not make preſentation, &c. it is faid, that the 
< petition of the Commons was aſſented unto by the King, 


e and the Lords temporal, and was always eſteemed a 
ce firm Act of Parliament, notwithſtanding the Biſhops 
e oppoſed the ſame.” | 


IT his affair was carried no farther at that time, doubtleſs, 


*/airremai"5 hy reaſon of the obſtacles which occured in the Upper- 


14 ſnſpence. 


Deſigns of 
the King's 


Eaemies. 


Clarendon, 
7. I. p. 33. protect the agents and inſtruments, who muſt be employed in 
them, and to diſcountenance and ſuppreſs all bold enquiries and 


houſe, where the Biſhops gave their voices, to decide whe- 
ther they were to vote or not. But it was reſerved for 
another time (1). > | Es 

The grievances being almoſt redreſſed, the Parliament 
ſeemed to have little more to do. But the diſtruſt with 
regard to the King being very great, the leaders of the 
oppoſite party to the King believed, the redreſſing of paſt 
grievances was not ſufficient, They had a mind alſo to 


prevent the like for the future, by difabling the King to 


abuſe his power. It can hardly be denied, that this de- 
ſign was founded upon reaſons very plauſible, and apt to 
gain the conſent of thoſe who had only the welfare of 
their Country in view. For if the King, whilſt he was in- 


veſted with all the Prerogatives allowed him by the Laws, 


had abuſed his power to eftabliſh an arbitrary Government ; 
if he had purſued the execution of this deſign fiſteen years 


together; if he had deſiſted but by a ſuperior force obliging 


him to call this Parliament, how could it be thought that 
he would change his principles and maxims, if left in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſame power which had ſerved him to execute 
his project? Now there were ſcarce any of the Members of 
both Houſes, I ſay, even of thoſe who were moſt attached 


to the King, but what were convinced, that the conſtitu- 


tion had been greatly endangered of Jate years. See what 
the Lord Clarendon ſays on this occaſion, in his Hiſtory of 
the civil Wars: | 

For the better ſupport of theſe extraordinary ways, and to 


oppoſers, the Council-table and Star-Chamber enlarge their 
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juriſdictions 10 a vaſt extent. The Council-13 
» mations, enjoyning to the People what was not 21257 _ 
Law, and prohibiting that which was mt prohibited ay 
the Star-Chamber cenſuring the breach and diſebedien 5 
thoſe Proclamations by very great fines and Imbrifiumens. 7 
that any arfreſpett. to any atts of State, or 10 thy perſms 15 
Stateſmen, Was in no time more penal; and thoſe e 4 
4 Right, 2 which men valued their fecurity, ta thy Te 
; A hearing of wiſe men, never more 1% danger 
If the perſons moſt devoted to the King, 


Earl of Clarendon, had ſuch ſentiments, we e 5 
judge what others thought d | Buys 
judg ought, and whether they had reaſon 


to believe, that the redreſs of paſt grievance 
ſecurity for the time to come. 

But on the other hand; it cannot be denied 
were in the Parliament, men, who were brooding fecret d 
ſigns againſt the Government of the Church, and that 
theſe men thought, the diminution of the regal power Wa 
abſolutely neceſſary to the execution of their deſions kbow- 
ing the King would ever oppoſe them, as long as he Was 
cloathed with his uſual authority. But it cannot be in 
ferred, from their uſing the forementioned reaſons to in- 
flame the Parliament's diſtruſt of the King, for a private 
end of their own, that therefore theſe reaſons were bad 
On the contrary, we may venture to aſſert, it was ſolely 


s Was a ſufficient 


by the weight of theſe reaſons, that the Presbyterians, whoſe | 


number was inconſiderable in the Parliament and King- 
dom, prevailed at laſt to perſuade the reſt of the Parliament. 
of the neceſſity to reſtrain the King's power. If theſe 
reaſons had not been capable of convincing the leaſt pre- 
judiced minds, they would never have ſucceeded in caufin 
the Parliament to take the reſolutions that will hereafter 
appear. For what intereſt could the major part of the 
Members of Parliament have, to alter the conſtitution of 
Church and State, if the paſt had not afforded them a juſt 
occaſion to fear for the future? 

From what has been ſaid, there reſult two 


followers of this opinion will not allow, that moſt of the 
Members propoſed to themſelves a juſter end in all their 


proceeding againſt the King. Thoſe who embrace the 
ſecond opinion, refuſe alſo to admit of this diſtinction of 


ends and principles. They pretend, that the oppoſite party 
to the King always acted upon motives of equity, juſtice, 
and love of their Country. For my part, I ſhall make no 
ſcruple to ſay, that I think both theſe opinions very ground- 


leſs. I can never believe, that the greateſt part of the 


Members of this Parliament, who, even by the confeſſion 
of the King's friends, had at firſt no defire to make any 
alterations in the conſtitution of the Church or State, 
ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be corrupted by a ſmall number 


of other Members, whoſe views and deſigns they were not 
ſo ignorant of, as to be wholly guided by their directions. 


Neither can I think that they run into the project of ſub- 


verting Church and State, out of lazineſs, ignorance, ſtu- 


pidity, or that they fell into all the ſnares the others were 


plealed to lay for them, as the Lord Clarendon infinuates. T. I. p.21 


J rather believe, they weighed the reaſons which were to 
ingage them to maintain the civil and eccleſiaſtical Con- 


ſtitution, with the danger of leaving it in its natural ſtate, 


and that this danger appeared to them ſo great, that, to 


prevent it, they reſolved to agtee to the alterations intend- 


ed by the Presbyterians. : | 
On the other hand, I can as hardly believe, that they 
who took ſo much care to cheriſh diſtruſt between the 


King and Parliament, who were always ready to give an 


ill turn to all the King's words and actions, who inſtead 
of healing, inflamed the wound ; that theſe men, I fay, 
ſhould have in view only juſtice and the good of their Coun- 
try. Eſpecially as they were ſeen to practiſe all methods 
to accompliſh their private end, I mean, the change of the 
Government of the Church, in which the reſt of the Par- 
liament had no intereſt, Nay rather, it would have been 
their intereſt to oppoſe it, had they not dreaded a greater 
miſchief. | _ ; | 
If therefore a man blindly follows either of theſe two 
opinions, without any limitation, he will never be able to 
give a juſt notion of this Parliament's conduct. It is as 
difficult to believe, that a whole Parliament, or at leaſt, the 


greateſt part of the Members, may combine together to 


ſubvert the Government of the Church and State, as it is 
to conceive, that all theſe ſame Members may have acted 
only upon diſintereſted motives, and with the ſole vie 
of procuring the welfare of the State in ſuch a juncture. 
This, however, is the error into which almolt all the 


AY July 9. it was 1 by ſows of 5 Commons 1 the Biſhops Lands might be put into the hands of Feoffees, nine of the Laity, _ 9 
of the Clergy in every Dioceſe; and the reſt of the Lands belonging to Deans, Gg. & employed fox advancement of Learning, and the Buh 
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which have divided, and {till do divide all England, The Opinions con. 
firſt aſcribes to the Commons in general, and to fever) © 4 


: deſirins of t. 
Peers, the private end deſigned by the Presbyterians, ' The 9 
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Book XX. 


1641, Eugliſb Hiſtorians have fallen, They have all embraced 
one or other of the two opinions, the ſpirit of party not 
ſuffering them fairly to conſider the ſeveral motives, on 
which the Members of this Parliament proceeded, and this 
has begot great obſcurity in all they have faid upon this 
ſubject, The trueſt and moſt probable Hypotheſis, in my 

opinion, is briefly this: 

rte The King had given great occaſions of complaints to his 
hte gi, ſubjects, during the firſt fifteen years of his reign, It is 

no wonder, therefore, that he had made himſelf many e- 

nemies, who earneſtly wiſhed to have the Government re- 

ſtored to its natural ſtate, Among theſe enemies, the Preſ- 

byterians, who, beſides the common, had their private, 

grievances, were the moſt eager. They deſired not only to 
jo diminiſh the King's power, that he might not be able to 
1 hurt them, but alſo to ſubvert the Ecclefaftical Hierarchy, 
a and eſtabliſh the Presbyteriaa Government in its place, in 
| which they were ſupported by the Scots. The King being 
MM obliged to call this Parliament againſt his will, there were 
| few Members but what were diſpoſed to redreſs paſt grie- 
vances, and prevent the like for the future, Even they 
who were not enemies to the King, were in this diſpoſiti- 
on, and it may be affirrned, that this was the general ſen- 
timent of the Members at the beginning of the Parliament. 
But even, among thoſe who deſired the redreſs of grievan- 
ces, there were two different ſentiments. Some were for 
ſtopping at the redreſs of grievances, without proceeding 
any farther, believing, that would be ſufficient to hinder 
the King from attempting a ſecond time ſo unſucceſsful 
an enterprize, , This was the King's ſentiment, as well as 
of many . Members of both Houſes. Others were not 
only for redreſſing grievances, but alſo for taking proper 
meaſures to prevent the like miſchieſs for the future. The 
Presbyterians were of this number : but they had alſo more 
extenſive views, and more hidden deſigns, namely, to in- 
troduce the Presbyterian Government into the Church, 
To accompliſh this end, it was neceſſary to deprive the 
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fit King of a power, which they foreſaw he would not fail 
he to exert, in oppoſition to their defign ; and there was no 
tang better way, than by cheriſhing the Parliament's diſtruſt, 
210 J 


to which the Members, for the moſt part, wete already but 
too much inclined, They had therefore only to gain a 


_ redreſs of grievances, and nothing was more proper to obtain 
their concurrence than to fill them with fears and ſuſpicions, 
This was the reaſon that ſuch care was taken to aggravate 

the plot for ſeducing the army, to dwell continually upon the 
pretended deſign of bringing them to London, to ſpread a re- 
port, that a French army was going to land and ſeize Por!/- 
mouth with the King's conſent, and I know not how many 
other rumouts, equally improbable, This was the cauſe of ſo 
many efforts to exclude the Biſhops from the Upper-houſe, 
in order to leſſen, as much as poſſible, the party of thoſe 
who were for ſtopping at the redreſs of grievances. This 
likewiſe was the reaſon, that ſo many mortifications were 
given the King, to induce him to take ſome meaſures, 
which ſhould give an advantage againſt him, and be apt 
to convince the more moderate, that it was dangerous to 
leave him in poſſeſſion of his whole power. It is not 
therefore very ſtrange, that many of thoſe who were a- 
gainſt carrying things to extremities, ſhould in the end be 
prevailed on, by the fears and ſuſpicions they were conti- 
nually inſpired with. To confirm themſelves in their ſen- 
timent, they had no other ground than their confidence in 
the King's word, againſt which there were unanſwerable 
objections, as for inſtance; the violation of the Petition of 
e ET 5 5 
By theſe direct and indirect means, the Presby terians at 
length ſucceeded in gaining a ſufficient number of votes to 
pive them the ſuperiority in the Houſe of Commons, at 
eaſt, as to the deſign of diminiſhing the King's power. 
When this party was grown ſuperior, their oppoſers endea- 
voured in vain to curb their fury, On the other hand, 
the King himſelf fell into the ſnares laid for him, and 
took meaſures, which, as will hereafter appear, made him 
loſe a great number of thoſe who had hitherto appeared the 
moſt moderate. The following paſſage of the Lord Cla- 
rendon's Hiſtory, will ſerve to illuſtrate this matter. 

I know not how theſe men have already anſwered it to 
their own . e who having aſſumed their Country's 1 155 
and it may be, with great 23 laboured to procure that 
truſt, by their ſupine lazineſs, negligence, and abſence, were 
the firſt inlets to theſe inundations; and ſo contributed to thoſe 
licences which have overwhelmed us, For by this means d 
handful of men, much inferior in the beginning, in number 
and intereſt, came to give Laws to the major part; and to 
ſhaw that three diligent perſons are really a greater and more 
ſignificant number than ten unconcerned, they, by plurality 
voices, in the end, converted or reduced the whole body to 
their opinions. It is true, men of activity and faction in any 
deſien, have many advantages that a compoſed and ſettled 
No. 63. V OIL. II. | 
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the grievances being in a manner redreſſed, and the atmies * 7 
disbanded. But after what has been ſaid, it will not doub 


ſufficient number of thoſe, who were willing to ſtop at the 


The day appointed for executing this bloody defign, was 


Council, though induflrious enough, uſually have nit ; and 
ſome that gallant men cannot give themſelves leave te enter 
tain, even for the prevention of all the miſchief the ther; | i 
intend, | | 
The Earl of Clarendon grants, that a handful of mien, 
at firſt much inferior in number and credit, converted in 
the end the whole Houſe to their opinions. But as he w 
a zealous advocate for the King, he took care not to atcribe 
the ſucceſs of this handful of men, to the weight of th: 
reaſons which they alledged to the others to reduce them to 
their ſentiments. It was requiſite, however, to give {ume 
reaſon of it, and he found no better, than the la inet 
negligence, and unconcernedneſs of the King's friends, an! 
the vigilance of the others. I do not know whether this 
reaſon will be capable to ſatisfy the impartial, 
This, as I verily belicve, is the true hypotheſis which 
ought to be eftablithed, in order to give a clear idea of the 
conduct of this Parliament; and I hope this digreftion 
will not be unſerviceable for the better underſtanding bo 
the ſequel. 
The Parliament ſeemed to have nothing more to do, all Ti- c 
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leſs be thought ſtrange, that the Houſe of Commons fhauld 1 4. 4; 
order the Committee, which, at the beginning of the Par- „ $4" 
lament, was charged with preparing a Remonſtrance of rug. worth, - 
the ſtate of the Kingdom, to reſume and finiſh that work. IV. p 42+, 
Nothing would have been more needleſs than ſuch a Re- 
monſtrance, aſter the grievances were redrefſed, if it had 

not been intended on purpoſe to quarrel with the Kinz, 

and afford a pretence to defer to another time the ſettling 

his revenues, which was the only thing that remained to 

be done, and which the King expected. I have already 
obſerved, there was a party in the Parliament, who mea:.t 

not to ſtop at the redreſs of grievances. It was this party 

that cauſed the Remonſtrance to be reſumed, in expecta- 

tion the King would be diſpleaſed with it, and take ſome 

ſtep that ſhould promote the execution of their project. 

But whilſt this Remonſtrance was preparing, an affair 7%- kin 
of ſuch conſequence unexpectedly happened, that the Com- KL., 
mons were obliged for a time to lay aſide all other buſineſ. Wo. | 5 
I mean the Iriſ Rebellion, the news whereof came to 


St/ John 
London the iſt of November 1641, | Temples 


' Boil-1c, 


Since the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, when Tir- 
Oen's rebellion was happily quelled, the Ii had lived 
peaceably under the dominion of James I, and Charles I. 
Not but that the Lords Deputies had always an eye over 
them, conſidering them as men, whoſe fidelity was very 
ſuſpicious : however, they had at leaſt no occaſion to com- 
plain, that they were worſe uſed than in the former reigns. 
As to their Religion, it is eaſy to imagine, they had ſuffered 
no new troubles under theſe two Princes, who thought of 
nothing leſs, than of perſecuting the Catholicks. Never- 
theleſs, in March or April this year 1641, the 1r/þ 
formed the project of caſting off the Engliſh yoke, of 
ſeizing upon all the fortified places, and of cutting the 
throats of all the Engliſb throughout the whole Kingdom. 


the 23d of October, on which day, they were to riſe all 
over the Iſland. This deſign was really executed, as pro- 
jected, and it is ſaid, on that and the following days, above 
forty thouſand Engliſb Proteſtants were maſlacred by the 
Iriſh, But the project of ſeizing the ſame day upon the 
caſtle of Dublin, where was a great magazine of proviſi- 
ons and ſtores, was diſcovered | by Owen O Conally } the 
night before, and prevented by the diligence of the Lorus 
Juſtices of Ireland, who governed in the abſence of [ Ko- 
bert Sidney] Earl of Leiceſter, who had been appointed 
Lord-Lieutenant fome months before, and was yet in 
England. 

This news being communicated to the Commons by the nent e 
Lords of the Privy-Council, filled the Houfe with confler- nee 
nation and terror, and at the ſame time with indignation ,“: 
againſt the Rebels. They immediately turned themfelves T, J. 513. 
into a grand Committee, and paſſed the following reſolves: | 

That 50,000 J. ſhall be forthwith provided for the ſer- 2% Vite if 
vice of Ireland. | | | : 2 0 Coop ns 

That a conference be had with the Lords to move them, f. “ 
that a ſelect Committee of the Members of both Houſes Sir John 
may be appointed to go to the City of Lenden, and pro- 2 

ſe unto them the loan of that ſum. Ns 8 REY 

That a ſelect Committee of both Houſes may be named iv. [ac 

to conſider of the affairs of Ireland, and of the ſending of uin. 


men and ammunition from hence into that Kingdom. wy. 
That Owen O Conally, who diſcovered this great Trea- T.t1.p. 524. 


ſon in Ireland; ſhall have 500 /. preſently paid him, and 
200 l. per Annum pen ſion, untill proviſion be made ſor an 
inheritance of greater value. IT ; ' 

That the cuſtody of the Ifle of Might be taken for the 
preſent from the Lord J/*/ton, ſuſpected of being a Catho- 
lick; and ſequeſtered into another Rind. * 
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1641, That the Perſons of Papiſts of quality in the ſeveral 
Counties of this Kingdom, where ever they reſide, may 
be ſecured. | 

That the Lords be deſired to join concerning the diſſolu- 
tion of the Houſe of Capuchins, and the ſpeedy ſending 
them away, according, to the former defires of this Houſe. 

That the Ambaſſadors may be ſent to from both Houſes 
to deliver up ſuch Prieſts of the King's Subjects as are in 
their Houles. 

That a liſt be brought in of the Queen's Prieſts, and 
other her ſervants. | 

That a Proclamation be iſſued forth, commanding all 


ſtrangers that are not of the Proteſtant Religion, to deliver 


in tickets of their names, and an account of their ſtay 
here, within two days after the iſſuing forth of the ſaid Pro- 
clamation, or elſe to depart the Kingdom forthwith, &c. 
Ruſhwwrth The Lords agreed to the propoſed loan, and named ſome 
IV. [495-] of their Members to form a Committee of both Houſes. 
| Whereupon the Commons appointed fifty two to meet the 
Lords, and to be a ſtanding Committee for the affairs of 
Ireland. 
O1b.r I. Two days after the Commons voted again, 


25 Fg 5- That the Houſe holds fit that 20,000 J. be forthwit 
th 4. 
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men, money, and ammunition to Ireland, though the 


Parliament ſhowed an extreme deſire to reduce that Kino. 1s 
dom, it is certain that the ſuccours ſent thither, were but Pei art, 


ſmall and fitter to continue than end the war, It would 
doubtleſs be thought ſtrange to ſee fo much ardour in words 
and ſo little defire to ſhow it in deeds, if the reaſon of th. 


conduct was not known. And therefore it will be requilite 


to explain it. | 
The diſpoſition of the Houſe of Commons, whilft the 

King was in Scotland has been before ſhown, A reſolution 

was taken to diveſt him of part of his power. The 


views of ſome were only to hinder him from abuſing it for 


the future. Others added to this motive, the deſion of 
rendering him unable to oppoſe the change they were adi. 
tating, with reſpe&t to the Government of the Church 
The order of the Houſe to the Committee to prepare the 
Remonſtrance of the ſtate of the Kingdom, was a clear 
evidence, they had ſome ſecret deſign which would ſhow 
it ſelf in due time. Whilſt meaſures are taking to exe- 
cute this deſign, the Iriſb riſe in rebellion, at a time when 
they ſeemed to have the leaſt reaſon, ſince the government 


had never been more gentle to them than in the preſent 
Reign. They maſſacre in cold blood above forty thouſand 7;, 


Reaſcn 7 10 


J. Temęie. ſupplied for the preſent occaſions of Ireland. Engliſh Proteſtants (2), and unfortunately for the King, Pretend « 
p. 49 That a convenient number of Ships ſhall be provided for ſpread a report that they had his authority for what they did. 2, 1 
N . By P . p * King's 0.7 
Nal'on, the guarding of the Sea- Coaſt of Jreland. They call themſelves the Queen's army, and diſperſe all 4: 
T. II. p.524 {hat fix thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe ſhall be over the Kingdom, copies of a ſuppoſed Commiſſion under Ruſhwort, 
raiſed with all convenient ſpeed for the preſent expedition the Great-Seal, which they pretend to have from the King Borie 400 
into Ireland. And that the Lord-Lieutenant ſhall preſent to authorize them to take arms. It cannot be denied that 285 
to both Houſes of Parliament, ſuch officers as he ſhall all this was capable of making impreſſions on the minds of 
think fit to ſend into Ireland, to command any forces to be thoſe who were already ill. affected to the King, and be- 
tranſported thither. 5 5 | 5 lieved him capable of any thing to avoid the ſervitude that 
That the Magazines of victuals ſhall be forthwith pro- was preparing for him. Indeed, the ſober and moſt con- 
vided at V1. Cheſter, to be ſent over to Dublin, as the ſiderate did not think it poſſible, or even probable, that the 
Occaſions of that Kingdom ſhall require. | King ſhould be willing to have his Proteſtant Subjects of 
That the Magazines of arms, ammunition, powder, Jreland maſſacred. But they ſuſpected however that this 
now in Carliſie, ſhall be forthwith ſent over to Knockfergus Rebellion, raiſed at ſuch a juncture, was not wholly owing 
in Ireland. | to the diſcontent of the Iriſb, and that very poſſibly the 
That it be referred to the King's Council to conſider of King had excited it, to find the Parliament employment, 
ſame fit way, and to preſent it to the Houſe, for a pub- and divert them from the project they had formed. As to 
lication to be made of rewards to be given to ſuch as the maſlacre of the Proteſtants, they did not believe the 
ſhall do ſervice in this expedition into Ireland, and fora King had any hand in it, but imagined it very poſſible, 
pardon of ſuch of the rebels as ſhall come in by a time li- that after raiſing the Rebellion, it was not in his power to 
mited, and of a fum of money to be appointed for a re- reſtrain the Iriſb. The King on his part not knowing what 
ward of ſuch as ſhall bring in the heads of ſuch principal was ſaid againſt him in England, uſed his utmoſt endeavours 
rebels as ſhall be nominated. | do clear himſelf from this black imputation, by preſſing the 
That letters ſhall be forthwith ſent to the Juſtices in Parliament to ſend a ſpeedy aid into Ireland. But theſe 
Ireland, to acquaint them how ſenſible this Houſe is of the ſollicitations had a quite contrary effect, becauſe it was be- 
affairs of [reland. _ 5 05 „ lieved that his aim was to leave England unprovided with 
That the Committee of Iriſb affairs ſhall conſider how, troops, and to ingage the Parliament in an 7rifþ war, 
and in what manner this Kingdom ſhall make uſe of the which muſt have been very expenſive. This was the rea- 
friendſhip and aſſiſtance of Scotland in the buſineſs of 1re- ſon that the Commons proceeded with deliberation, and 
land; =: | | 5 | ſent but inconſiderable ſuccours into Ireland, being appre- 
That directions ſhall be given for the drawing of a Bill henſive, the /r1 Rebellion was a ſnare laid for them by 


A 
, 


Burnet; 


for the preſſing of men, for this particular of Ireland. 
Ruſhworth. Some days after both Houſes publiſhed a Declaration, to 


the King, to cauſe them to conſume the Engliſb troops 
and money. | 


IV. [496-] acquaint the publick that they had reſolved to aſſiſt the King As ſeveral have ſpoken of this pretended Commiſſion 90,4: fu 
with all their power to reduce the 1ri/þ Rebels. from the King to the Papiſts of Ireland to authorize them th oy 
The King The King, who was ftill in Scotland, had received in- to take arms, and as ſome have repreſented it as true, o 1 


15110 t 
demands aid telligence of what had paſſed in the North of Jreland (1), thers, as doubtful, but moſt as an evident forgery, 122 ood 
ee but did not know that the Iriſb had miſcarried in their de- thought it would not be unacceptable to inſert it, I fhall ended C,. 
ö Scotland, ſign upon the Caſtle of Dublin. He immediately commu- add a circular letter ſent with the copy of the pretended _— E- 
| nicated his intelligence to the Parliament of Scotland, and Commiſſion from the leaders of the rebels, to thoſe of their _ 5 
heir An- demanded their aſſiſtance. The Parliament replied, „that party. | e i „ 


eber. 


(J 0b. 23. Ireland being dependent on the Crown of England, and | 1 . . „„ 

| Nalflon, „ his Majeſty having already writ to the Parliament of From our Camp at the Newry, this 4th of November, 

1 „England, and ſent to Ireland for farther information, no ; 3 1641. . 

5 IV. [407.7 <« other courſe could be taken, and the rather as the Par-  Phelim O Neal, Rory Mac Guire, &c (3). 
„ liament of England might conceive jealouſies; but that Tone of the Ra An hom 
1 1 fuller Teure if N Englyh ſhould think the Trib, pre xa King 1 Hl 2 A all Iv. b. 450. 

| ö | 
et foon a Sapient” Gere _ ” | happineſs, freedom of conſcience, and victory over the 


1 Ireland 


The Rebellion daily increaſed. The Engliſb themſelves 5 Engh/h bereticks, who have for a long time tyran- 
, 2 „of the Pale joined with the Iriſh, having pretended ſor nized over our bodies, and uſurped by extortion our 
ö 3 ſome time to be attached to the intereſt of England Theſe eſtates. | | APE ag dr. 
[ 25 : Engliſh of the Pale were deſcendents of the antient Con- E it hereby made known unto you all, our friends 
| uſhworth. 


| 1. 4410 querors of Ireland, who ſettled there in the Reign of Ren- and country men, that the King's moſt excellent 
ö Cor's Hitt, 7) II, and who at the time of the Reformation continued ** Majeſty, for many great and urgent cauſes thereunto : 
| of Ireland, in the Roman Catholick Religion. It was therefore neceſ- moving, repoſing truſt and confidence in our fidelity, 

| J. II. p. 77 ſary to ſend a ſtrong force into Ireland to reduce the rebels „ has ſignified unto us, by his Commiſſion under the 
| to obedience. And yet, though the letters from the Lords Great-Seal of Scotland, bearing date at Edinburgh the 

| | Juſtices for aſſiſtance were frequent and preJing, though * firſt day of this inſtant Ocgober 1641, and alſo by Let- 

| the rebels continually increaſed in number and ſtrength, © ters under his Sign manual, bearing date. with the ſaid 

| though the King moſt earneſtly preſſed both Houſes to ſend “ Commiſſion, of divers great and heinous affronts, that 


tice of it by a Letter from the Lord Chicheſter, from Belfaft, dated Octeber 24. Rufpworrh, Tom, 4+ p. 407+ | 1 
(2) Above one hundred and fifty four thouſand Proteſtants, were maſlacred in that Kingdom, from the 23d of OG 1641, to the I ſt of March follow - 9 

ing, according to the computation of the Prieſts themſelves that were preſent. Ruſbꝛuortb, Tom. 5. p. 355, 734+ But, according to Sir J. Jemple, there 1 

were, ſince the Rebellion firſt broke out, unto the Ceſſation made September 15, 1643, above three hut dred thouſand Brii⁵˙ʒa and Proteſtants cruelly mur · 

dered in cold blood, deſtroyed ſome other way, or expelled out of their habitations. 1+: Rebel! p. 6. See Cox, p. 73. — lt ſeems Cardinal R:cheſten was 

; deep'y concerned in th's Maſſacre, See R. Coke, Tom. 1. p. 340, and Tom. 2. p. 5. | 1 50 emple, 

(3) The reft of the Confederates were, Turiagb O Neal, Pbihß O Rely, Mulmore O Rely, Sir Conne Mac. gern, Cologel Mac B. an d 


ö p. 39+ 2 YT . 
| 6 &« the 


| 
| 
\ | (1) The Lords Juſtices ſent him an account of it, by Sir Henry Spetis cuood, who went by Sea dire Aly to Scat. and; but, before that, the K ng received N- 
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1641. 


Book XX. 


« the Engliſb Proteſtants, eſpecially the Parliament there, 
« have publiſhed againſt his royal perſon and prerogative, 
<« and alſo againſt our Catholick friends, within the King- 
« dom of England; the copy of which Commiſſion we 
« have here ſent unto you to be publiſhed with all ſpeed 
« in all parts of this Kingdom, that you may be aſſured 
« of our ſufficient warrant and authority herein, v:z, 


ce e pw by the grace of God King of Eng- 
40 land, Scotland, France, and Ireland, deſender of 
e the Faith, &c. To all Catholick Subjects within our 
« Kingdom of Jreland, greeting. Know you that we, 
ce for the ſafeguard and preſervation of our perſon, have 
& been forced to make our aboad and reſidence in our 
«© Kingdom of Scotland, for a long ſeaſon, occafioned by 
& reaſon of the obſtinate and diſobedient carriage of our 
« Parliament of England againſt us, who have not only 
&« preſumed to take upon them the government, and diſ- 
<« poſing of thoſe princely rights and prerogatives that have 
c juſtly deſcended unto us from our predeceſſors, both 


Kings and Queens of the ſaid Kingdom, for many 


„ hundred years paſt, but alſo have poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the whole ſtrength of the ſaid Kingdom, in ap- 
pointing governours, commanders, officers, in all parts 
and places therein, at their own will and pleaſure with- 
© out our conſent ; whereby we are deprived of our Sove- 
« reignty, and left naked without defenſe: And for as 
«© much as we are in our ſelves very ſenſible, that theſe 


«© ſtorms. blow aloft, and are very likely to be carried by 


> 


the vehemency of the Proteſtant party into our King- 
dom of Ireland, and endanger our royal power and au- 
thority there alſo; Know ye therefore, that we, re- 
« poſing much care and truſt in your duty and obedience, 
« which we have for many years paſt found, do hereby 


cc 
cc 


„ give unto you full power and authority to aſſemble and 


% meet together, with all the ſpeed and diligence that a 
* bulineſs of ſo great a conſequence doth require, and to 
„ adviſe and conſult together by a ſufficient and diſcreet 
4 number, at all times, days, and places, which you ſhall 
% in your judgment hold moft convenient and material for 


the ordering, ſettling, and effecting of this great work, 


« mentioned and directed to you in our letters, and to uſe 


all politick ways and means poſſible to poſſeſs your ſelves, 
<« for our uſe and ſafety, of all the forts, caſtles, and pla- 
„ces of ſtrength and defence within the ſaid Kingdom, 


= 


except the places, perſons and eſtates of our loyal and 


Arguments 
that the 


. King cannit 


bave given 
this Com. 
mijſion, mY 


loving Subjects the Scots : And alſo to arreſt and ſeize 
the goods, eſtates, and perſons, of all the Englj/h Pro- 
<< teſtants within the ſaid Kingdom to our uſe ; and in 
« your care and ſpeedy performance of this our will and 
« pleaſure, we ſhall perceive your wonted duty and alle- 
<« giance unto us, which we ſhall acknowledge and reward 
© in due time. „ 


Witneſs our Mf at Edinburgh, the 1/ day of Octo- 
* in 1 17th Year of our Reign. ON 


Though for many reaſons it be more than probable that 
the King never granted a Commiffion to the /r:þ to take 
arms, it is however certain they boaſted of having ſuch a 
thing. But it is no leſs certain, that it canot be the ſame 
with what has been juſt read, nor can this be the Com- 
miſſion publiſhed by the leaders of the 1r; rebels. 
reaſon is, becauſe in this Commiſſion, the King is made to 
ſay things which happened not till ſeveral months after the 
day of the date, and which thoſe who are ſuppoſed to 


have publiſhed it the 4th of November could not foreſee. 
The King is made to ſay on the 1ſt of October 1641, 


that the Parliament had poſſeſſed themſelves of his Sove- 
reignty, and appointed governours, commanders and officers, 
in all places, which certainly was not done before the 
month of October 1641. It muſt be therefore that Ruſb- 


_ worth, who has inſerted this Commiſſion in his Collections, 


Ruſh worth. 


IV. p* 402. 


Nalſon, 


1. II. p.529. 


The ect of 
this Rumour 
t» the King. 
Nalſon, 

T. HI. p.526. 
Ee. : 


Clarendon, 
. 5 p23 To 


had bad memoirs and little judgment, not to ſee in this 
pretended Commiſſion of the iſt of October 1641, things 
which happened not till the next year 1642, However it 


is true, the /r;þ boaſted of having the King's Com miſ- 


ſion, But it is pretended they forged it themſelves, and 
faſtned to it an impreſſion of the Great-Seal, taken from 
ſome grant or patent (1). e 

Be this as it will, the pretenſion of the Iriſ that they 
had the King's and Queen's authority, was of very ill con- 
ſequence to the King. There were but too many who 


had an ill opinion of his zeal ſor the Proteſtant Religion, 


and thought him capable of being induced by the Queen's 
ſollicitations to reſtore the Catholick Religion in England. 


(1) It was an Impreſſion of the Broad Seal, which hang to a Patent, found by O Neal, in the Caſtle of Charlemovnt, at 

To theſe reaſons to prove the forgeiy of this Commiſſion, may be added another, which ſeems denooſtrative 
under the Great Seal of Scotland, and yet in the enumeration of the King's Titles, England is named be'ore Scoland „Which doubtleſ 
bef te the late Union in Queen Ann's Reign, the King's conſtant Title in al 
was cf Scotland, England, &c. King. This Obſervation was commuaicated by Mr. Arvuchle of Dublin. b 
| Commiſſion are enough to ſhew the villainous practice of the Authors; and its bare rccital a ſufficient reſutation and deteRicn of the unparalleled Forgery. 


p. 529. 


writings, publiſhed by Authority in that Kingdom. 


Tom. 4. p* 400. See Borlaſe, p. 29 | 
(2) Alluding to the Contpiracy to ſeduce the Army, Ropin, 


My 


26. CHARLES I. 


The former Parliaments had diſcovered their ſuſpicions, and 
the King inſtead of undectiving them, had given them 
words only, which were followed with no effects. When 
therefore the news came, that the /r1þ Papiſts were in 


arms, and had maſſacred the Proteſtants, it was very natu- 


ral to dread the like plot in England, which could not but 
be extremely prejudicial to the King. Though the Parlia- 
ment did not ſeem to regard much the calumny ſpread a- 
gainſt the King, they were however full of diſtruſt, and 
this diſtruſt made them think it not proper to leave Hng- 
land without troops, money, and ammunition, in order to 
aſſiſt Ireland, leaſt England ſhould be unprovided, in ca'? 
the fame plot was contriving there. Nay, it was the in- 
tereſt of the leading men in the Parliament to ſeign 4 
greater diftruſt than they really had, to ſtrengthen the 
ſuſpicions and fears of ſuch Members as were not tully pet - 
ſwaded. This ſerved to convince them how neceifary it 
was to curb the King's power, and render him uncapable 
to execute his deſigns. 

But though the party of thoſe who were for leſſening 
the regal power was numerous in the Parliament, they 
were not yet in condition to proceed as they pleated, Mat- 
ters were to be prepared by degrees, one while by cherith- 
ing ſuſpicions and fears, another while by ingaging the 
Houſe to take proper ſteps to lead them to their end, 
which was not known to all the Members. 

With this view it was, that under colour of thanking 


the Scots for their promiſed aſſiſtance to ſuppreſs the Re- * 
bellion in Jreland, and of treating with them about it, 


they ingaged the Houſe to ſend to the Committee in 
Scotland new inſtructions very mortifying to the King. 
The Houſe faid, in theſe inſtructions. | | 

„That they had juſt cauſe to believe, that the con- 
*« fects of the counſels of thoſe who continued in credit, 
authority and employment about his Majeſty ; there- 
fore they feared that the great aids which ſhould be 


cc 


<« raiſed for ſubduing the rebellion in Ireland, would be 


applied to the fomenting of it there, and encouraging 
ſome ſuch like attempt in England. And therefore the 
Commons beſought his Majefty to change thoſe Coun- 
cils, from which ſuch ill courſes had proceeded, and to 
employ ſuch Minifters as, ſhould be approved of by his 
Parliament, who were his greateſt and moſt ſaithſul 
Council. But if his Majeſty did not condeſcend to theit 


«© ſome way of defending Ireland from the rebels, and of 
<« ſecuring themſelves from miſchievous coundels and de- 


« figns; and command thoſe aids and contributions 
Which ſhould be raiſed for the reducing of Jre/and to 


the cuſtody and diſpoſing of ſuch perſons of honour and 
< fidelity, as they had cauſe to confide in.” 

Theſe inſtructions conclude with the following article. 
| You ſhall repreſent to his moſt excellent Majeſiy this our 
humble and faithful Declaration, that we cannot without 


much grief” remember the great miſeries, burthens, and diſ- 


tempers, which have for divers years affiifted all his King- 
doms and Dominions, and brought them to the laſt point of 
ruin and deſtruction; all which have iſſued from the cunning, 
falſe and malicious practices of ſome of thoſe who have been 
admitted into very near places of counſel and authority about 
him, who have been favourers of Popery, ſuperſtition and in- 


novation; ſubverters of Religion, honour, and juſtice ; fac- 


tors for promoting the deſigns of foreign Princes and States, 
to the great apparent danger of his Royal perſon, crown, 
and dignity, and of all his people ; authors of falſe ſcandals 


and jealoufies betwixt his Majeſty and his leyal Subjefts ; 


enemies to the peace, union and confidence betwixt him and his 
Parliament, which is the ſureſt foundation of proſperity and 
greatneſs to his Majeſty, A comfort and hope to them : that 

by their counſels and endeavours, thoſe great ſums which 

have been lately drawn from the People, have been either 

conſumed unprofitably, or in the maintenance of ſuch diſigns 

as have been miſchievous and deſtruftive to the State ; and 

whilſt we have been labouring to ſupport his Maje/ty, to 

purge out the corruption, and reflore the decays both of | 
Church and State, others of their faction and party have 

been contriving by violence and force to ſuppreſs the liberty of 

Parliament (2), and endanger the ſafety of thoſe who have 

oppaſed ſuch wicked and pernicious courſes. 


This was properly a preparative to the Remonſtrance of Great De- 
the ſtate of the Kingdom, which was to be brought into 74 es- 


the Houſe the firſt opportunity, and which was indeed read 
the 22d of November. 


e Commiſſion is ſuppoſed to be 
never was done in any 
e Scotch Publick Acts 
Ruſowworth obſerves, That the words of the 


; in 


- 
De Kionp. 
* 


«© ſpiracies and com motions in Vreland, were but the ef. IV: b 4 1 


ſupplications, they ſhould be forced to reſolve upon 


ing the Ra- 
monſtr ance. 


It met with ſo ſtrong oppoſition, Ruſbworth. 
that the debates laſted from three in the afternoon till three — 2 


bs T.H.p.667, 
tler tak ing of it. Nalſon, Tem. II. Oc. 
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-88 The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


1641. in the morning (1). Many thought it needleſs to reproach 
the King with grievances, to the redreſs whereof he had 
without ſolicitation given a full conſent, and that beſides 
the uſeleſſneſs of the Remonſtrance, it would ſerve only to 
open old wounds, to which a cure had been applied, and 
infallibly make the breach wider between the King and 
Parliament. But this. very reaſon was preciſely that which 
excited the others to cauſe the Remonſtrance to be ap- 
proved, becauſe they wanted a diſſention between the King 
and Parliament, in order to obtain the conſent of both 
Houſes to the diminution of the Regal Power. I do not 
pretend to determine, whether the deſign of diſabling the 
King from governing for the future as he had done during 
hiteen years, was in itſelf juſt, or neceſſary for the wel- 
fare of the Kingdom. But it can hardly be denied that 
the reaſons by which it was ſupported were very plauſible. 
J will not aſirm that they who formed it or preſſed the 
execution had only in view their Country's good ; as on 
the other hand, I do not ſee what ſecurity they could have; 
who were for leaving the King in poſſeſſion of the ſame 
power he had before enjoyed. However this be, the 
Remonſtrance was as a ſort of criterion which was to 
ſhow which of the two parties ſhould prevail, and withal 
to decide in ſome meaſure the fate of the King's affairs, 

Ir paſſes by In ſhort, after a debate of twelve hours, it was carried by a 
K's Fac plurality of nine voices only that the Remonſtrance ſhould 
T. 1. p.24-, be preſented to his Majeſty. The Lord Clarendon ſays, 
«© It was carried by the hour of the night, which drove a- 

% way a greater number of old and infirm oppoſers than 

« would have made thoſe of the Negative ſuperior in num- 

«© ber.” But this reaſon to me appears weak. For it 

might be alledged to ſhow the Remonſtrance would have 

paſſed by more than nine voices, if ſeveral of thoſe who 

were for it had not left the Houſe. For how could in- 

firmity or fatigue produce a greater effect upon one party 

tban upon the other (2)? | 

I is erde This reſolution was no ſooner taken but Mr. Hampden, 
. Fu. who was of the victorious party, moved for the immediate 
Clarendon, printing of the Remonſtrance, not thinking it neceſſary 
1. I p.:46. to communicate it to the Lords, ſince it ran only in the 
name of the Commons. His deſign was, that it ſhould 

be diſperſed among the People to excite them againſt the 

King, which was alſo the intention of his whole party. 

This motion, which was contrary to cuſtom, ſince the 


Remonſtrance ſhould have been at leaft preſented to the 


King, before the publication was deliberated, produced a 
violent debate in the Houſe, every one plainly perceiving 
the conſequence, But at laſt, the ſame party that pre- 
vailed in the firſt, prevailed likewiſe in the ſecond queſtion, 


14. p. 243, and the Remonſtrance was ordered to be printed, Some 


| Ruſhwarth. of the oppoſers offered to enter a proteſtation againſt it, 


IV. p. 428 but as it was not the cuſtom of the Houſe to admit of pro- 
teſtations, Mr. Palmer, who firſt cried, I do proteſt, was 
ſent to the Tower, but was releaſed within a few days, 
and took his place again in the Houſe, 

The King Three days after, namely, the 25th of November, the 

rs 0 King being returned from Scotland (3), paſſed through the 

"2 City of London, and dined at Guild Hall. He was re- 

.--»ed with ceived in his capital with the ſame demonſtrations of joy, 

27 10 reſpect and ſubmiſſion as were given on the like occaſions 

Ruſkworth, to his moſt popular predeceſſors; and had all reaſon to be 

IV: p. 429, pleaſed with the manner wherein every one ſtrove to do 


1 bim honour. But the ſatisfaction he received ſrom theſe 


II p 675. Publick demonſtrations of the affection of the Londoners, 


G.. laſted not long. . 8 

7 Ta- ler, As ſoon as the King came to J/h:tehall, the Earl of Eſſex 

Etlex re. ſurrendered his Commiſſion of Captain- General of the South 

2555 9 part of the Kingdom into his hands ; and the next day the 
mms, King diſmiſſed the Guards given by the Earl to both Hou- 

Jie Cen- ſes at their requeſt, The Commons appeared diſpleaſed at 


noms dire it, and defired the Lords to concur with them in petitioning 


the continu- 


ante of the the King, that the Guards might be continued till they 
Guards 3 had ſatisfied his Majeſty of the reaſons, why a Guard was 
neceſſary. The Lords conſented to it, and the Earl of 
Farwick, and the Lord Digby, were ordered to move his 
the King re. Majeſty accordingly, but they could not prevail. The 
fuſer ii. King anſwered, he ſaw no reaſon to continue the Guard; 


png but however, he would command the Earl of Dorſet, to 


Naſon, appoint ſome of the "Train-Bands, only for a few days, to 


T. II. p.684, wait on both Houſes, and if in that time he ſhould be ſa- 
47 tisfied there was juſt reaſon, he would continue them, He 
werber perceived, that the aim of thoſe who deſired the continu- 
Guard. ance of the Guards, was only to cheriſh the fears and 
The oor ſuſpicions of the people. Upon this anſwer, the Commons 
nion: re,. ſe / 


it. 
Ib. p. 687. 
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preſented a memorial to the King, containing the reaſons 
why they deſired a Guard, adding, they would not have 
it under the command of any perſon not choſen by them- 
ſelves, But as their reaſons were founded upon very im- 
probable ſuppoſitions, they were ineffectual. 


1641, 


The Commons inſiſted no farther on this ſubject, but Conn. 
within a few days, ſent a Committee, to preſent to the #re/n 4. 


King, then at Hampton-Court, the Remonſtrance, with a 
Petition. This was, as it were, the Alarm of the diſcord 


between the King and the Parliament, as his enemies had IV. p. 40. 


plainly foreſeen. I think it neceſſary to inſert here what 
paſſed with reſpect to this Remonſtance, which was attend- 
ed with ſuch conſequences, the Report of the Committee 
ſent to the King, the Petition of the Houſe, with the Re- 
monſtrance itſelf, on which I ſhall make ſome remarks, 
to enable the Reader to judge of what is juſt and true, 
and what diſguifed or aggravated. | 


Sir Ralph Hopton's Report to the Houſe of Commons, of 
what paſſed at his Ling the Petition and Remonſtrance 
to the King, Dec. 1. 1641, ; Ee 

6 E ſaid, that the laſt night, in the evening, he, 

4e and thoſe that accompanied him, came into Hamp- 

«© ton- Court, where meeting with Sir Richard J/ynn, he 

went in to his Majeſty, and gave him notice of our be- 

“ ing there; and within a quarter of an hour, the Kin 


70 the King, 


Ruthworth, 


a ſon, 


T. II. p.629. 


Sir Ralrh 
Hopton's 
Report, 
Ruſhworth, 
Iv. p. 436. 


ce ſent a Gentleman Uſher to call us in, with directions 


«© for none to come in but ourſelves; whereupon I did, 
* according to your order, and the reſt with me, upon 
„ our knees, preſent the Petition and Remonſtrance, and 


c begun to read it kneeling, but his Majeſty would not 


«© permit that, but commanded us all to riſe, and fo I 
read it. | 

* The firſt thing that his Majeſty ſpake at the reading 
“thereof, was to that part of the Petition, that charges a 
malignant party to be about his Majeſty, with a deſign 
e to change Religion; to which his Majeſty with a hearty 


«© fervency ſaid, The Devil take him, whoſoever he be, that 
& has a deſign to change Religion. Then I proceeded to 


© read on; and when I came to that part of the Remon- 
6“ ſtrance, of reſerving the Lands of the Rebels in Ire- 
<« land toward the ſuppreſſing them: His Majeſty ſpake 
„ and ſaid, Je muſt not diſpoſe of the Bears-skin, till the 
* Bear be dead. . ö 

 * After the Petition was read, his Majeſty ſaid, he de- 
< fired to ask us ſome queſtions; but I anſwered, We 


had no power to ſpeak to any thing, but wherein we 


«© had Commiſſion ; then faid his Majeſty, Doth the 
« Houſe intend to publiſh this Declaration? We faid, 
« we could not anſwer to it: Well then, ſaid his Ma- 
« jetty, I ſuppoſe you do not expect a preſent anſwer to fo 
% long a Petition; but this let me tell you, I have left 
«© Scotland well in peace; they are well ſatisfied with me, 
« and I with them; and though I laid longer than J ex- 
«© petted, I think if I had not gone, you had not been ſo ſoen 
& rid of the Army : I fhall give you an anſwer to this buſs- 
© neſs, with as much ſpeed as the weight thereef will permit. 
«<< And ſo was pleaſed to give us his hand to kiſs ; and 
<« thereupon we took our leave, and afterwards Mr. Comp- 


5 troller came to us with this meſſage, that the King de- 


5 fired there ſhould be no publiſhing of this Declaration, 
„ till we had received his anſwer : We were all that 


night treated by Mr. Comptroller at ſupper, and enter- 


* tained with great reſpect, and lodged by the King's har- 
* binger,” of” „ | 


The Petition of the Houſe of Commons, which accompaniea 


the Remonſtrance of the State A the Kingdom, when it 


was preſented to his Majeſty at Hampton- Court, Dec. 1. 
1641. | | 4 | | | 

 Mif gracious Sovereign, | ; | 
cc * OUR Majeſty's moſt humble and faithful Sub- 
cc 1 


jets, the Commons in this preſent Parliament aſ- 
« ſembled, do, with much thankfulneſs and joy, aC- 


Tie Petitien 
ephich a- 


companied 


tbe Remon- 


« knowledge, the great mercy and favour of God, in fraxe- 


« giving your Majeſty a ſafe and peaceable return out of 
<« Scotland, into your Kingdom of England, where the 
<< preſſing dangers and diſtempers of the State, have cau- 


Ruſhworth , 
IV. p- 437* 
Na'ſon, 

T. H. p.692 


© fed us with much earneſtneſs to deſire the comfort of 


<« your gracious, preſence, and likewiſe the unity and juſ- 
« tice of your Royal authority, to give more life and 
% power to the dutiful and loyal counſels and endeavours 
of your Parliament, for the prevention of that imminent 


(1) The Debate, ſays Whitelcck, laſted till ten a Clock the next Morning. The Lord Clarendon ſays, from nine in the Morning, till after twelve at Night. 
The fitting up all Night, cauſed Sir B. R. to compare it te the Verdi& of a ftarved Fury, Whitelock, p. 51, Oliver Cromwell told the Lord Folkard, 
«© That if the Remonſtrance had been rejected, he would have fold all he had the next 


(2) Whitelock ſays indeed, that ſitting up all Night cauſed many through weakneſs or wearineſs to leave the Houſe ; but does not ſay they were of this or 


that Party. p. 51. | 


rning, and never have ſeen England more. Clarendon, Tom. 1. 


(3) Before his departure from that Kingdom, he conferred the following Honours: Archibald Campbel was created Marquiſs of Argyle; General Li 


Earl of Leven; Lord Lindſay, Earl of Lindſay; Lord Loudon, Earl of Loudon 3 Alexander Li vingſlon, Earl of Colndar; the Lairds of Lude ard Arbuthndt, 
made Viſcounts; and Andrew Murray, Lord Baluatrd, Guthry's Mem: p. 90. Clarendon, Tom. 1. p. 244+ | / 


5 


& ruin 


1641, 


Book XX. 
ec ruin and deſtruftion wherein your Kingdoms of England 
« and Scotland are threatned. The duty which we owe 
« to your Majeſty, and our Country, cannot but make 
«« ys very ſenſible and apprehenſive, that the multiplicity, 
« ſharpneſs, and malignity of thoſe evils under which we 
« have now many years ſuffered, are fomented and che- 
ec riſhed by a corrupt and ill- affected Party, who, amongſt 
« other their miſchievous devices for the alteration of Re- 
« ligion and Government, have ſought by many falſe 
« ſcandals and imputations, cunningly inſinuated and diſ- 
« perſed among the People, to blemiſh and diſgrace our pro- 
« ceedings in this Parliament, and to get themſelves a 
<« party and faction amongſt your Subjects, for the better 
« {trengthning themſelves in their wicked courſes, and 
« hindering thoſe proviſions and remedies, which might 
« by the wiſdom of your Majeſty, and counſel of your 
« Parliament, be oppoſed againſt them. 

« For preventing whereof, and the better information 
cc of your Majeſty, your Peers, and all other your loyal 


c Subjects, we have been neceſſitated to make a declaration 


& of the ſtate of the Kingdom, both before and ſince the 
« afſembly of this Parliament, unto this time, which we 
&« do humbly preſent to your Majeſty, without the leaſt 
<« intention to lay any blemiſh upon your Royal perſon, 
ce but only to repreſent how your Royal authority and truſt 
c have been abuſed, to the great prejudice and danger of 
« your Majeſty, and all your good Subjects. (1.) 
REMARK (1.). The deſign of this Declaration or Re- 
monſtrance was not to inform the King, as the Commons 
aſſured him, but ſolely to make their apology, and exaſpe- 
rate the People againſt him, Firſt, the Remonſtrance is 
not directed to the King, and he is always mentioned in 
the third perſon. Secondly, the Commons voted that the 


Remonſtrance ſhould be printed, before they had received 
any anſwer from the King, and publiſhed it againſt his 


will. So what they ſay at the cloſe of this article is all 
a flouriſh, without one word of truth, | 
“ And becauſe we have reaſon to believe, that thoſe 


„ malignant parties, whoſe proceedings evidenly appear to 


ce be mainly for the advantage and increaſe of Popery, are 


te compoſed, ſet up and acted by the ſubtle practice of the 
66 Jeſuits, and other engineers and factors for Rome; and 


© to the great danger of this Kingdom, and moſt grievous 


6e affliction of your loyal Subjects, have ſo far prevailed, 


© as to corrupt divers of your Biſhops and others in prime 


© Majeſty, the Prince, and the reſt of your Royal 


© theſe Inftruments to be of your Privy-Council (3.), and 
ce other employments of truſt and nearneſs about your 


© children, | Thy: 

REM. (2.). The Commons pointed at Laud Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, Neil (a) Biſhop of Wincheſter, Wren Biſhop 
of Ely, Coſins Dean of Peterborough. 


others, | | 
«© And by this means have had ſuch an operation in 
% your Council, and the moſt important affairs and pro- 


“ ceedings of your Government, that a moſt dangerous 
“ diviſion, and chargeable preparation for war betwixt your 
Kingdoms of England and Scotland, the increaſe of jea- 


_ © loufies betwixt your Majeſty and your moſt obedient 


* fSubjects, the violent diſtraction and interruption of this 


< Parliament, the inſurrection of the Papiſts in your 
« Kingdom of Ireland, and bloody maſſacre of your Peo- 
<< ple, have been not only endeavoured and attempted, but 
<« in a great meaſure compaſſed and effected. | 
“ For preventing the final accompliſhment whereof, 


cc your poor ſubjects are enforced to engage their perſons 
<< and eſtates, to the maintaining of a very expenceful and 


dangerous war, notwithſtanding they have already, ſince 


e the beginning of this Parliament, undergone the charge 


< of 150000/, Sterling, or thereabouts, for the neceſ- 
e ſary ſupport and ſupply of your Majeſty in theſe preſent 
<< and perilous deſigns. And becauſe all our molt faithful 
„ endeavours and engagements will be ineffectual for the 
<< peace, ſafety, and preſervation of your Majeſty and 
your People, if ſome preſent, real, and effectual courſe 
bebe not taken, for ſuppreſſing this wicked and malignant 
„ party, | # 

K W. your Majeſty's moſt humble and obedient Sub- 


* jects, do with all faithfulneſs and humility beſeech your 


<< Majeſty: 1. That you would be N pleaſed to 
* concur with the humble deſires of your People in a 
<« parliamentary way (4.), for the preſerving the peace and 
dy _ of the Kingdom from the malicious deſigns of the 
piſh party. ; 
EM. (4.). That is to ſay, by conſenting to the Bills 


which ſhould be preſented to him. 


For depriving the Biſhops of their votes in Parlia- 


25. CHARLES I. 


Rem. (3.). As Windebank Secretary of State, and ſome | 


over the Clergy, and other your good Subjects, which 
they have perniciouſly abuſed, to the hazard of Religion, 
and great prejudice and oppreſſion of the Laws of the 
Kingdom, and juſt liberty of your People. 

Rem. (5.). The Commons were not ſatisfied with de- 
firing that the Biſhops, whom they ſuppoſed guilty of the 
deſign to countenance Popery, ſhould be puniſhed, but 
took occaſion from thence to inflict a penalty on the whole 
Bench, by depriving them of the privilege of ſitting in 
Parliament. | 

„For the taking away ſuch oppreſſions in Religion, 
Church-government and diſcipline, as have been brought 
in and fomented by them. For uniting all ſuch your 
loyal Subjects together, as join in the fame fundamental 
truths againſt the Papiſts, by removing ſome oppteſſions 
and unneceſlary ceremonies, by which divers weak con- 
ſciences have been ſcrupled, and ſeem to be divided from 
the reſt (6.), and for the due execution of thoſe good 
** laws, which have been made for ſecuring the liberty of 
< your Subjects. 

REM. (6.).. The meaning of which was, in the lan- 
guage of the Commons or of their leaders, that he ſhould 
aboliſh the Hierarchy and Book of Common-Ptayer ; but 
they did not yet dare to ſpeak out, and therefore covered 
their intention under this exprefſion, by removing unneceſſary 
ceremonies. | 
«© 2, That your Majeſty will likewiſe be pleaſed to re- 
move from your Council, all ſuch as perſiſt to favor and 
promote any of thoſe preſſures and corruptions whete- 
with your People have been grieved; and that for the 
future, your Majeſty will vouchſafe to employ ſuch per- 
ſons in your great and publick affairs, and to take ſuch 
to be near you in places of truſt, as your Parliament 
may have cauſe to confide in; that in your princely 
% goodneſs to your People, you will reject and refuſe all 
** mediation and ſollicitation to the contrary, how power- 
ful and near ſoever, (7.) | 

Rem. (7.). Meaning the Queen. 

“That you will be pleaſed to forbear to alienate any 
of the forfeited and eſcheated Lands in Ireland, which 


cc 


*© ſhall accrew to your Crown by reaſon of this rebellion ; 
„that out of them the Crown may be the better ſup- 


ported, and ſome ſatisfaction made to your Subjects of 


this Kingdom, for the great expences they are like to 
ce places of the Church (2.), and alſo to bring divers of | 


*© undergo in this war, 


* Which humble deſires of ours being graciouſly fulfilled 
on 6 your Majeſty, we will, by the bleſſing and favour of 
„God, moſt chearfully undergo the hazard and expences 
of this War, and apply our ſelves to ſuch other courſes 
and counſels, as may ſupport your royal eſtate with 
** honour and plenty at home, with power and reputation 
6 abroad, and by our loyal affections, obedience and ſer- 
vice, lay a ſure and laſting foundation of the greatneſs 
sand proſperity of your Majeſty, and your royal poſterity 
< in future times. 55 | 


cc 
cc 


A Remonſtrance of the State of the Kingdim, preſented to the 
King from the Houſe of Commons, the fir/t of December, 
cc HE Commons in this preſent Parliament aſſem- 
cc bled, having with much earneſtneſs and faithful- 
<< neſs of affection and zeal to the publick good of this 


cc 


ſpace of twelve months, wreſtled with great dangers and 
cc 


fears, the preſſing miſeries and calamities, the various 
&« diſtempers and diſorders which had not only aſſaulted, but 
& even overwhelmed and extinguiſhed the liberty, peace, 
c“ and proſperity of this Kingdom, the comfort and hopes 
< of all his Majeſty's good ſubjects, and exceedingly weak- 
<& ened and undermined the foundation and ſtrength of his 
„ own royal throne, | 

“Do yet find an abounding malignity and oppoſition in 
ce thoſe parties and factions who have been the cauſe of 
c thoſe evils, and do ſtill labour to caſt aſperſions upon 
«© that which hath been done, and to raiſe many difficul- 
ties for the hindrance of that which yet remains undone, 
cc and to foment jealouſies betwixt the King and Parlia- 
«© ment, that ſo they may deprive him and his People of 
cc the fruit of his own gracious intentions, and their hum- 
ce ble deſires of procuring the publick peace, ſafety, and 
<« happineſs of this realm: For the preventing of thoſe mi- 
ce ſerable effects, which ſuch malicious endeavours may pro- 
& duce, we have thought good to declare (1.): 

REMARK (1.) This was all flouriſh, and a pretence 
uſed by the Commons, to have an occaſion to publiſh this 
Remonſtrance, which was reſolved upon at the very be- 
inning of the Parliament, before any one thought of 
3 their conduct. 


(=) Neil was tranſlated from I incheſter to Tork in 1631, in which bonour he died, three days befors the Long-Parliament was opened. 


Ng, 63, Vol, Il, 


5 F | an The 


„Kingdom, and his Majeſty's honour and ſervice, for the 


389 


ment (5. ), and abridging their immoderate power uſurped 1641. 


390 


1641 


cc 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


& The root and growth of theſe miſchievous deſigns, 

«© The maturity and ripeneſs to which they have at- 
cc tained before the beginning of the Parliament. 

c The effectual means which have been uſed for the ex- 
ce tirpation of thoſe dangerous evils, and the progreſs which 
& hath therein been made by his Majeſty's goodneſs, and 
cc the wiſdom of the Parliament. 


„ The ways of obſtruction and oppoſition, by which 


0 


that progreſs hath been interrupted. 

The courſes to be taken for the removing thoſe ob- 
ſtacles, and for the accompliſhing of our moſt dutiful 
and faithful intentions and endeavours of reſtoring and 
eſtabliſhing the antient honour, greatneſs and ſecurity 
© of this Crown and Nation. 

The root of all this miſchief we find to be a malig- 
© nant and pernicious deſign of ſubverting the fundamen- 
ce tal Jaws and principles of Government, upon which the 
<« Religion and Juſtice of this Kingdom are firmly eſta- 
bliſhed. The actors and promoters hereof have been, 
6 1, The Jeſuited Papiſts, who hate the laws, as they 
are the obſtacles of that change and ſubverſion of Re- 
ligion, which they ſo much long for. 

0 2, The Biſhops, and the corrupt part of the Clergy, 
who cheriſh formality and ſuperſtition, as the natural 
<« effects, and more probable ſupports of their own eccle- 
„ ſiaſtical tyranny and uſurpation. | 

©. 3, Such counſellors and courtiers, as, for private ends, 
<« have engaged themſelves to farther the intereſts of ſome 
& foreign Princes, or States, to the prejudice of his Ma- 
« jeſty, and the State at home. | 
<« The common principles by which they moulded and 
governed all their particular counſels and actions were 
* theſe: 

<« Firſt, to maintain continual differences and diſcontents 
betwixt the King and the people, upon queſtions of pre- 


cc 
A 


cc 


EQ: 


C 


* 


** 


c 


** 


cc 


A 


cc 


& 


Lag 


„ rogative and liberty, that ſo they might have the ad- 


4 vantage of ſiding with him, and under the notions of 
men addicted to his ſervice, gain to themſelves and their 
parties the places of the greateſt truſt and power in the 


Kingdom (2). 


Rem. (2.) It is certain, this was the way Archbiſhop 
Laud, and the Arminian Party grew powerful at Court. 
A ſecond, to ſuppreſs the purity and power of Reli- 
ce gion, and ſuch perſons as were beſt affected to it, as be- 
<« ing contrary to their own ends, and the greateſt impe- 


Ldiment to that change which they thought to introduce, 


e A third to conjoin thoſe parties of the Kingdom 
« which were mo? propitious to their own ends, and 
ce 


* in many particular obſervations. 


« To cheriſh the Arminian party in thoſe points wherein 


they agree with the Papiſts to multiply and enlarge the 
&« difference between the common Proteſtants, and thoſe _ 


« whom they call Puritans, to introduce and countenance 
<« ſuch opinions and ceremonies as are fitteſt for accom- 


* modation with Popery, to increafe and maintain igno- 


| ©. rance, looſeneſs, and prophaneneſs in the people. That 


& of thoſe three parties, Papiſts, Arminians, and Liber- 


tines, they might compoſe a body fit to act ſuch coun- 


« ſels and reſolutions, as were moſt conducible to their 
« own ends. 
« A fourth, to diſaffect the King to Parliaments by ſlan- 


& ders and falſe imputations, and by putting him upon 


cc 


<< were fuller of advantage than the ordinary courſe of ſub- 


ſidies, though in truth they brought more loſs than gain 
both to the King and people, and have cauſed the great 
& Jiftraftions under which we both ſuffer. 
& As in all compounded bodies the operations are qualified 
according to the predominant element, ſo in this mixt 
party, the jeſuited counſels being molt active and prevail- 
ing, may eaſily be diſcovered to have had the greateſt 
c ſway in all their determinations, and if they be not pre- 
« vented, are likely to devour the reſt, or to turn them 
4 into their own nature. 
en the beginning of his Majeſty's Reign, the Party 
<< begun to revive and flouriſh again, having been ſome- 
« what dampt by the breach with Spain, in the laſt year of 
King James, and by his Majeſty's marriage with France; 
< the intereſts and counſels of that ſtate being not ſo con- 
<< trary to the good of Religion, and the proſperity of this 
Kingdom, as thoſe of Spain; and the Papiſts of England 
<< having been ever more addicted to Spain than France; 
cc yet they {till retained a purpoſe and reſolution to weaken 
<« the Proteſtant parties in all parts, and even in France, 
« whereby to make way for the change of Religion, which 
<< they intended at home. | | 

4 1. The firſt effect and evidence of their recovery and 
<c ſtrength, was the diſſolution of the Parliament at Ox- 
<« ford, after there had been given two Subſidies to his Ma- 
&« jeſty, and before they received relief in any one grie- 
& yance, many other more miſerable effects followed. 


C 
* 


A. 
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ov 
* 


* 


A 


* 


* 


to divide thoſe who were moſt oppoſite, which conſiſted 


other ways of ſupply, which in ſhew and appearance 


Vol. II. 


% 2, The loſs of the Rochel fleet, by the hel ſhi 
ping, ſet forth and delivered over 8 the 3 4 
i pofition to the advice of Parliament (3.), which left that 
** town without defence by ſea, and made way, not on! 
to the loſs of that important place, but likewiſe to the 
© loſs of all the ſtrength and ſecurity of the Proteſtant Re 
* mn in 1 5 | : 

REM. (3.) It cannot properly be ſaid that the 
ſhips lent by Charles I. to tlie King of France 3 25 | 
vered to the French, in oppoſition to the advice of Patlia- 
ment, ſince the thing was done before the Parliament was 
acquainted with it. It is likewiſe a great aggravation to 
_ = —_ bog any fleet, and of Rochel itſelf, to 
the aid of the ſeven Engliſb ſhips, which th 
that Nation had Jeferted F 155 . 

ez. The diverting his Majeſty's courſe of wars fro 
« Meſt-Indies, which was the 01 ſacile and e, 
&« for this Kingdom to prevail againſt the Spaniards, to - 
< expenceful and unſucceſsful attempt upon Cales, which 
« was ſo ordered as if it had rather been intended to make 
make us weary of war, than to proſper it (4.), 

REM. (4.) This Accuſation ſeems a little too far-fetched 
ſince Elizabeth had taken both courſes with ſucceſs. * 

* 4. The precipitate breach with France, by taking their 
* ſhips to a great value, without making recompence to 


the Hngliſb, whoſe goods were thereupon imbarred, and 


A 
La 


confiſcate in that Kingdom, 

. The peace with Spazr, without conſent of Parlia- 
ment, contrary to the promiſe of King James to both 
Houſes, whereby the Palatine's cauſe was deſerted and 
left to chargeable and hopeleſs treaties, which, for the 
moſt part, were managed by thoſe, who might juſtly be 
5 ſuſpected to be no friends to that cauſe. (5.) 


REM. (5.) This Article contains three Accuſations 


againſt the King, 1, of making peace with Spain without 
conſent of Parliament: 2. of neglecting, in this peace, the 
intereſt of the Elector Palatine : 3, of treating of that 
Prince's affairs by ſuſpected perſons. As to the firſt, it is 
true, King James had promiſed not to make peace with 
Spain without the Parliament's approbation : But it was at 
a time when the Parliament began to ſupply him with mo- 


ney for the war, and ingaged to enable him to continue it, 


But the face of affairs was changed, when Charles I. made 


peace. As to the ſecond charge of neglecting the cauſe of 


the Elector Palatine, it is properly a cavil, for the King, 
having no money to continue the war againſt Spain, was 
not in condition to ſupport the Elector's cauſe. All that 
can be ſaid, is, that he would have had money from the 
Parliament, had he been willing to redreſs the grievances. 
I am ignorant of the foundation of the third accuſation. 
6. The charging of the Kingdom with billeted Sol- 
diers in all parts of it, and that concomitant deſign of 


fear, or be enſorced with rigour to ſuch arbitrary con- 
tributions as ſhould be required of them. (6.) 

REM. (6.) Theſe two accuſations are unanſwerable. 
There was but too much reaſon to believe, that this was 
done on purpoſe to eſtabliſh an arbitrary Government, 
©. 7. The diſſolving of the Parliament in the ſecond 


year of his Majeſty's reign, after a declaration of their 
_ © intent to great five ſubſidies. (7.) | by | 
Rem. (7.) This Parliament was diſſolved to ſave the 


Duke of Buckingham. | $44 RR 
* 8, The exacting of the like proportion of five ſubſi- 
<< dies after the Parliament was diſſolved, by commiſſion of 


Loan; and divers Gentlemen and others impriſoned for 


„ not yielding to pay that Loan, whereby many of them 
„ contracted ſuch ſickneſſes as coſt them their lives. 


* 9. Great ſums of money required and raiſed by Pri- 


6“ yy-Seals, ho 
RM. (8.) Theſe articles were notoriouſly true. There 
is no juſtifying them, but by aſſerting, the King had a 


right to do whatever he did. But this is a great que- 


ſtion. | 

10. An unjuſt and pernicious attempt to extort great 
“ payments from the Subject by way of Exciſe, and a 
* commiſſion iſſued under the Seal for that purpoſe. 

* 11x, The Petition of Right, which was granted in 
& full Parliament, . blaſted, with an illegal declaration to 
«© make it deſtructive to itſelf, to the power of Parliament, 
< to the liberty of the Subject, and to that purpoſe printed 
« with it; and the Petition made of no uſe but to ſhew 
ce the bold and preſumptuous injuſtice of ſuch Miniſters as 
“ durſt break the Laws, and ſuppreſs the liberties of the 
Kingdom, after they had been fo ſolemnly and evident- 
ly declared. ö | 1 8 N 

& 12. Another Parliament diſſolved 4 Car.; the pri- 


6e vilege of Parliament broken, by impriſoning divers 


“ Members of the Houſe, detaining them cloſe priſoners 


<« for many months together, without the liberty of uſing. 


c books, pen, ink, or paper, denying them all the com- 
« forts of life, all means of preſervation of health, not 
| | «6 permitting 


1641. 


German Horſe, that the Land might either ſubmit with 
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cc permitting their wives to come to them, even in time 
c of their ſickneſs. 

 « 13, And for the compleating that cruelty, after many 
« years ſpent in ſuch miſerable durance, depriving them 
ce of the neceſſary means of ſpiritual conſolation ; not ſut- 
ce fering them to go abroad to enjoy God's ordinances in 
« God's houſe, or God's Miniſters to come to them to 
& miniſter comfort to them in their private chambers. 

«© 14. And to keep them ftill in this oppreſſed condition, 
4 not admitting them to be bailed according to Jaw, yet 
e vexing them with informations in inferior Courts, ſen- 
<« tencing and fining fome of them for matters done in 
c Parliament ; and extorting the payments of thoſe fines 
from them, enforcing others to put in ſecurity of good 
ce behaviour before they could be releaſed. 

« 15, The impriſonment of the reſt, which refuſed to 
& be bound, {till continued, which might have been per- 
ce petual, if neceſſity had not the laſt year brought another 
Parliament to relieve them, of whom one (a) died, 
„by the cruelty and harſhneſs of his impriſonment, 
« which would admit of no relaxation, notwithſtanding 
the eminent danger of his life did ſufficiently appear by 
te the declaration of his Phyſician, And his releaſe, or at 
<« leaſt his refreſhment, was ſought by many humble Pe- 
« titions. And his blood ftill cries either for vengeance or 
„ repentance, of thoſe Miniſters of ſtate who have at once 
e obſtructed the courſe both of his Majeſty's juſtice and 
& mercy. (9). 

REM. (9). The rigour exerciſed upon theſe Members 
of Parliament is one of the ſtrongeſt proofs of the deiign 
to eſtabliſh arbitrary power. And therefore the Commons 
largely inſiſt upon this article. | 

<< 16, Upon the diſſolution of both theſe Parliaments, 


c untrue and ſcandalous declarations were publiſhed to 


aſperſe their proceedings, and ſome of their Members, 
<< unjuftly ; to make them odious, and colour the violence 
<« which was uſed againſt them. (10). Proclamations ſet 
ce out to the ſame purpoſe ; and to the great dejecting the 
hearts of the people, forbidding them even to ſpeak of 
„ Parliaments, . | 

Rem. (10). If by theſe Declarations are meant, thoſe 
publiſhed to ſignify the cauſes of the diſſolution of theſe 
Parliaments, it may be ſaid, that the Commons ſwerved 


from the reſpect due to the King, by terming them untrue _ 


and ſcandalous, ſince they were publiſhed in his name. 

« 17. After the breach of the Parliament in the fourth 
of his Majeſty, injuſtice, oppreſſion and violence, broke 
in upon us, without any reſtraint or moderation, and yet 
the firſt project was the great ſums exacted through the 


« whole Kingdom, for default of Knighthvod, which 


c ſeemed to have ſome colour and ſhadow of a Law, yet 
if it be rightly examined by that obſolete Law which 
was pretended for it, it will be found to be againſt all the 
<< rules of juſtice, both in reſpect of the perſons charged, 


the proportion of the fines demanded, and the abſurd 


: and unreaſonable manner of their proceedings. 
_ & 18. Tunnage and Poundage hath been received with- 
out colour or pretence of Law: many other heavy im- 
poſitions continued againſt Law; and ſome ſo unrea- 
<< ſonable, that the ſum of the charge exceeds the value of 
<< the goods. | : | 
© 19. The book of Rates lately inhanced to a high por- 
tion; and ſuch merchants that would not ſubmit to their 
illegal and unreaſonable payments, were vexed and op- 
preſſed above meaſure; and the ordinary courſe of juſ- 
tice, the common birth-rightof the Subjects of England, 
wholly obſtructed and taken from them. | 
% 29. And although this was taken on pretence of 
guarding the ſeas, yet a new and unheard of tax of 
Ship-money was deviſed, and upon the ſame pretence. 
Buy both which there was charged upon the Subject near 
700,000 l. ſome years; and yet the Merchants have been 
left ſo naked to the violence of the Turk pyrates, 
that many great ſhips of value, and thouſands of his 
<< Majeſty's Subjects, have been taken by them, and do {till 
remain in miſerable ſlavery. i 
« 21, The enlargement of Foreſts, contrary to Charta 
de Foreſta, and the compoſition thereupon. | 
4 22, The exactions of Coat and Conduct money, and 
& divers other military charges. (11). 

REM. (11). The King being engaged in a war againſt 
Scetland, ordered that every County ſhould find a certain 
number of ſoldiers, and cloath and pay them, till they 
came to the place of the general rendezvous, on condition 
of being repaid another time, On this pretence it was 
agreed with the Counties, that they ſhould ſupply the King 
with a certain ſum proportionable to the number of ſoldiers 
each County was to cloath and pay, for which the wag 
took the whole charge upon himſelf, This was calle 
Coat and Conduct- money, that is to ſay, money for cloath- 


cc 


(s) Sir John Eljiet, 


C H AR L E S 1. 


ing and conducting the Troops. But this money was never 1641. 


reſtored. 


23. The taking away the arms of the Trained- 
bands of divers Counties. (1 2). 

Rem. (12), The King intending to make a maga- 
zine of arms in the Caſtle of Edinburgh, found no ſpeedier 
way than to take, in ſome Counties, the arms of the Mi- 
litia, and ſend them to Scotland. But it was pretended, 
that at the ſame time, his deſign was to diſarm, under that 
pretence, ſuch perſons as were not well- affected to him. 
Accordingly, this is inſinuated by the Remonſtrance, in 
the following article concerning Powder, | 
** 24. The deſperate deſigu of engrofling all the Gun- 
powder into one hand, keeping it in the Tower of 
London, and ſetting ſo high a late upon it, that the 
poorer fort were not able to buy it ; nor could any have 
it without licence; thereby to leave the ſeveral parts of 
the Kingdom deſtitute of their neceflary defence; and 
by ſelling ſo dear that which was ſold, to make an un- 
iawful advantage of it, to the great charge and detriment 
of the Subject. | 
** 25. The general deſtruction of the King's Timber, 
eſpecially that in the Foreſt of Dean, ſold to Papiſts, 
which was the beſt ſtore-houſe of this Kingdom tor the 
maintenance of our ſhipping (13). | 
REM. (13). Thele points are perhaps a little aggra- 
vated, at leaſt in reſpect to the motives and conſequences. 

** 26, The taking away of men's right under colour of 
the King's title to Land, between high and low water 
*© marks. | 

**. 27, The monopolies of ſoap, ſalt, wine, leather, 
ſea- coal, and in a manner, of all things of moſt common 
and neceſſary uſe. | = 

28. The reſtraint of the liberties of the Subjects in 
their habitation, trades, and other intereſts, 

** 29, Their vexation and oppreſſion by purveyors, 
cler ks of the market, and ſalt-petre-men. 

** 30. The ſale of pretended nuſances, buildings in and 
about London. | 

** 31, Converſion of arable into paſture, continuance of 


7 paſture, under the name of Depopulation, have driven 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


. 
cc 
60 


** 


conſiderable profit to his Majeſty. (14). 

RE NM. (14). The woollen trade being the great ſource 
of the riches of England, the Subjects were enjoined by 
ſeveral Statutes, not to change paſture into arable land, 
for fear of leſſening the flocks, and conſequently the wool. 


In King Charles's reign, the offenders againſt theſe Statutes 
were ſtrictly inquired after, not with a view to hinder the 
abuſes, but to authorize them by a compoſition with the 


King. 


32. Large quantities of common and ſeveral grounds 


many millions out of the Subjects purſes, without any 


391 


*© hath been taken from the Subject, by colour of the 


„ Statute of improvement, and by abuſe of the Com- 


* miſſion of Sewers, without their conſent, and againſt 


it. (15). | 
Rem. (15). Commiſſioners of Sewers are ſuch as by 


authority under the Great Seal, ſee drains and ditches well 
kept and maintained in marſhy and fenny Countries, for 


the better conveyance of the water into the ſee, and pre- 
ſerving graſs upon the land for the feeding of flocks and 
herds. The Commons complain that this Commiſſion was 
abuſed. - 
„ 33. And not only private intereſt, but alſo publick 
faith hath been broken, in ſeizing of the money and 
& bullion in the mint, and the whole Kingdom like to be 


< robbed at once, in that abominable project of braſs- 


* money. (16). eo Ges 

Rem. (16). The King took but forty thouſand pounds 
out of the Mint, which ſum was afterwards repaid to the 
Proprietors. 

«© 34. Great numbers of his Majeſty's Subjects, for re- 
e fuſing thoſe unlawful charges, have been vexed with 
< long and expenſive fuits; ſome fined and cenſured, 
others committed to long and hard impriſonments and 
«© confinements, to the loſs of health in many, of life in 
„ ſome; and others have had their houſes broken up, 


their goods ſeized ; ſome have been reſtrained from their 


% lawful callings. 2 | 

&« 35, Ships have been interrupted in their voyages, ſur- 
“ prized at ſea in hoſtile manner by projectors, as by a 
common enemy. : 

« 26, Merchants prohibited to unlade their goods in ſuch 
& ports as were for their own advantage, and forced to 
< bring them to thoſe places which were much for the 
„advantage of the monopolizers and projectors, 85 

„ 37. The Court of Star-Chamber hath abounded in 
C extravagant cenſures, not only for the maintenance 
and improvement of monopolies, and other unlawful 
« taxes, but for divers other cauſes, where there hath 


been 


. ere oe r e — 
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ce been no offence, or very ſmall ; whereby his Majeſty's 
“Subjects have been oppreſſed by grievous fines, impri- 
4 ſonments, ſtigmatizing, mutilations, whippings, pil- 
<« ]ories, gags, confinements, baniſhments ; after ſo rigid 
«© a manner, as hath not only deprived men of the ſociety of 
« their friends, exerciſe of their profeſſions, comfort of 
& books, uſe of paper and ink, but even violated that 
<« near union which God hath eſtabliſhed betwixt men and 
<« their wives, by forced and conſtrained ſeparation, whereby 
they have been bereaved of the comfort and converſation 
« one of another for many years together, without hope 
ce of relief, if God had not, by his over-ruling Providence, 
e oiven ſome interruption to the prevailing power and 
« counſel of thoſe, who were the authors and promoters 
« of ſuch peremptory and heady courſes, (17). 

REM. (17). This whole article relates to the rigorous 
treatment of Prynn, Baſtwick, and Burton, by the Star- 
Chamber. | 


„38. Judges have been put out of their places for re- 


e fuſing to do againſt their oaths and conſciences: others 
« have been ſo awed that they durſt not do their duties, 


and the better to hold a rod over them, the clauſe, 


„ Ina diu ſe bene geſſerit, was left out of their Patents, 
« and a new clauſe, Durante bene placito, inſerted. 

«© z. Lawyers have been checked for being faithful to 
ce their clients: ſollicitors and attorneys have been threatned, 
<« and ſome puniſhed for following lawful ſuits. And by 
« this means all the approaches to juſtice were interrupted 
„ and fore-cluded. | 

«© 40. New oaths have been forced upon the Subject 


„ ggainſt law. | 


« 1, New judicatories erected without law. The 


[nd 
A 


Subjects in their freeholds, eſtates, ſuits and actions. 
6. The pretended court of the Earl Marſhal was 


« arbitrary and illegal in its being and proceedings. 


« 4;, The Chancery, Exchequer-Chamber, Court of 


« Wards, and other Engl;/h Courts, have been grievous 


in exceeding their juriſdiction, 


« 44, 'Theeſtate of many families weakened, and ſome 
<« ruined by exceſſive Fines, exacted from them for com- 
poſitions of Wardſhips. 


* 
* 


« 45. All leaſes of above one hundred years made to 
% draw on Wardſhip contrary to law. 


“ 46, Undue proceedings uſed in the finding of offices, 
« to make the Jury find for the King. = 


« 47. The Common-Law Courts, ſeeing all men more 
«© inclined to ſeek juſtice there, where it may be fitted to 


their own deſires, are known frequently to forſake the 
& rules of the Common-Law, and ſtraying beyond their 
<« bounds, under pretence of equity, to do injuſtice, (18). 


REM. (18). The Laws of England are divided into 
Common-Law, and Statute-Law ; the firſt is founded on 


ancient cuſtom, &c. and the other on Acts of Parliament: 


From theſe Laws the Judges are not allowed to ſwerve 


either to the right or left (a). The Court of Chancery 
only may in ſome caſes judge according to equity, Now 
the King's Courts in taking upon them to judge according 
to equity, and not according to ſtrict Law, had exceeded 
their juriſdiction, in order to favour the Court. 

48. Titles of honour, judicial places, ſerjeantſhips at 
& law, and other offices have been ſold for great ſums of 
«© money; whereby the common juſtice of the Kingdom 
hath been much endangered, not only by opening a way 
« of employment, in places of great truſt and advantage 


„ to men of weak parts, but alſo by giving occaſion to 


* bribery, extortion, partiality ; it ſeldom happening that 
< places ill-gotten are well uſed. (19). _ 

REM. (19). A Seijeant at Law [or of the Coif,] Ser- 
dieus ad legem, is the higheſt degree taken in that profeſ- 
tion, as that of Doctor is in the Civil Law. One Court 
is peculiar to them, namely, the Court of Common-Pleas, 
though they are not reſtrained from pleading in any other 
Court. Out of theſe are choſen one or more King's Ser- 


jeants, to plead for him in all cauſes, eſpecially in thoſe of | 
treaſon (b). | | 


« 49, Commiſſions have been granted for examining 
c the exceſs of Fees: And when great exactions have 
« been diſcovered, compoſitions have been made with De- 
<« ſinquents, not only for the time paſt, but likewiſe for 
« immunity, and ſecurity in offending for the time to come, 
„ which under colour of remedy, hath but confirmed and 
<« encreaſed the Grievance to the Subject. 

Fo. The uſual courſe of pricking Sheriffs, not ob- 
<« ſerved, but many times Sheriffs made in an extraordi- 
<« nary way, ſometimes as a puniſhment and charge unto 
<« them (20.), ſometimes ſuch were pricked out as would 
ce be inſtruments to execute whatſoever they would have 
to be done. 


Ccouncil-table have by their orders offered to bind the 


WY 


cc 


cc 


cc 
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7 Ps (20), e them from being choſen to ſerve 
in Parliament, as Sir Edward Coke, [Sir li 
and Sir Thomas Wentworth.] . 2 
** 51, The Biſhops and the reſt of the Clergy, did tri. 
umph in the ſuſpenſions, excommunications, depriva- 
tions, and degradations of divers painful, learned and 
pious Miniſters, in the vexation and grievous oppreſſions 
of great numbers of his Majeſty's good Subjects, 

** 52. The High-Commiſlion grew to ſuch exceſ; of 
ſharpneſs and ſeverity, as was not much leſs than the 
Romiſh Inquiſition, and yet in many caſes, by the Arch- 


biſhop's power, was made much more heavy, 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


£. 
cc 
* 0 being 
aſſiſted and ſtrengthened by authqfity of the Council- 
<< table, 
* 53. The Biſhops and their Courts were as eaper in 
the country; although their juriſdiction could not reach 
ſo high in rigour and extremity of puniſhment, yet 
were they no leſs grievous in reſpect of the generaſit 
and multiplicity of vexations, which lighting upon the 
meaner ſort of tradeſmen and artificers, did impoveriſh 
many thouſands; 
54. And fo afflict and trouble others, that great 
numbers, to avoid their miſeries, departed out of the 


America, others into Holland : 

*© 55. Where they have tranſported their manufaQures 

* of cloth; which is not only a loſs by diminiſhing the 
preſent ſtock of the Kingdom, but a great miſchief by 
impairing and endangering the loſs of that peculiar trade 
of cloathing, which hath been a plentiful fountain of 
wealth and honour to this nation. 

56. Thoſe were fitteſt for Eccleſiaſtical preſerments, 


La 
- 


moting Superſtition, moſt virulent in railing againſt 
** godlineſs and honeſty. (21). Ns ” 
REM. (21). By theſe are to be underſtood ſuch as were 
moſt incenſed againſt Presbyterianiſm. | 
*© 57. The moſt publick and ſolemn ſermons before his 
Majeſty, were, either to advance prerogative above Law, 
and decry the property of the Subject, or full of ſuch 
kind of invectives; 1 | 
58. Whereby they might make thoſe odious who 
ſought to maintain the Religion, Laws, and Liberties 
of the Kingdom; and ſuch men were ſure to be weeded 
out of the Commiſſion of the Peace, and out of all 
<* other employ ments of power in the government of the 
Country. „ 1 1995 
* 59. Many noble perſons were Counſellors in name, 
but the power and authority remained in a few of ſuch 
as were moſt addicted to this party: whoſe reſolutions 
and determinations were brought to the Table for coun- 
tenance and execution, and not for debate and delibera- 


cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
* 


diſgrace and hazard to himſelf, | 
60. Nay, all thoſe that did not wholly concur, and 
actively contribute to the furtherance of their deſigns, 
though, otherwiſe, perſons of never fo great honour and 
abilities, were ſo far from being employed in any place 
of truſt and power, that they were neglected, diſcoun- 
tenanced, and upon all occaſions injured and oppreſſed. 
*© 61, This faction was grown to that height and entire- 


cc 
cc 
& 
cc 
cc 


e 


* 62, I. The Government muſt be ſet free from all 


«© reſtraint of Laws concerning our perſons and eſtates. 


* 


* and Proteſtants in doctrine, diſcipline, and ceremonies, 


only it muſt not yet be called Popery. 
64. III. The Puritans, under which name they in- 
*© clude all thoſe that deſire to preſerve the Laws and Li- 


6 berties of the Kingdom, and to maintain Religion in the 
cc 


© with force, or driven out with fear. 


4 65, For the effecting of this, it was thought neceſ- 
& ſary to reduce Scotland to ſuch Popiſh ſuperſtitions and 
innovations, as might make them apt to join with Zng- 
land in that great change which was intended. 
*© 66, Whereupon new Canons and a new Liturgy were 


c preſt upon them; and when they refuſed to admit of 


(e 
[19 
* 


them, an army was raiſed to force them to it, towards 
which the Clergy and the Papiſts were very ſorward in 
their contribution. | 
- © 67, The Scots likewiſe raiſed an army for their de- 
ce fence. - | 3 

6 68. And when both armies were come together, and 
<< ready for a bloody encounter, his Majeſty's own gracious 
ce diſpoſition, and the counſel of the Enxgliſb Nobility, and 
<« qutiful ſubmiſſion of the Scots, did fo far prevail againſt 
ce the evil counſel of others, that a Pacification was made, 


* 


(a) The Author in this Remark has confounded, in the Original, the Common and Statute Law, making them to be the ſame, 
(% The Author has committed likgyiſe ſome miſtakes in this Remark, which ace corrected in the Tranſlation. 


1 « and 


Kingdom; ſome into New-England, and other parts of 


and ſooneſt obtained it, who were moſt officious in pro- 


tion; and no man could offer to oppoſe them without 


neſs of power, that now they began to think of finiſh- 
ing of their work, which conſiſted of theſe three parts. 


63. II. There muſt be a conjunction betwixt Papiſts | 


power of it, muſt be either rooted out of the Kingdom 
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Book XX. 25. 


c and his Majeſty returned with peace and much honour 
© to London. 

« 69. The unexpected reconciliation was moſt accept- 
c able to all the Kingdom except to the malignant party; 
« whereof the Archbiſhop and the Earl of Strafford being 
<« heads, they and their faction began to inveigh againft 
«© the peace, and to aggravate the proceedings of the 
« States, which ſo incenſed his Majeſty, that he forthwith 
% prepared again for war. 

« jo. And ſuch was their confidence, that having cor-, 
« rupted and diſtempered the whole frame and government 
« of the Kingdom, they did now hope to corrupt that 
e which was the only means to reſtore all to a right frame 
«© and temper again. 

% -1, To which end they perſuaded his Majeſty to call 
« Parliament, not to ſeek counſel and advice of them, 


but to draw countenance and ſupply from them, and 


«© to engage the whole Kingdom in their quarrel. 

« 72, And in the mean time, continued all their un- 
& juſt levies of money, reſolving either to make the Par- 
<« liament pliant to their will, and to eſtabliſh miſchief 


“ by a law, or elſe to break it, and with more colour to 


<« go on by violence, to take what they could not obtain 


c by conſent. The ground alledged for the juſtification of 


«© this war was this: | 

«© 73. That the undutiſul demands of the Parliaments 
< in Scotland was a ſufficient reaſon for his Majeſty to take 
arms againſt them, without hearing the reaſon of thoſe 


demands, and thereupon a new army was prepared againſt 


« them; their ſhips were ſeized in all parts both of Eng- 

& land and Ireland, and at ſea; their Petitions rejected, 

<« their commiſſioners refuſed audience. | | 
* 74. This whole Kingdom moſt miſerably diſtempered 


e with levies of men and money; and impriſonments of 


„ thoſe who denied to ſubmit to thoſe levies. _ 
* 75. The Earl of Strafford paſſed into Ireland, cauſed 


the Parliament there to declare againſt the Scots, to give 


four ſubſidies towards that war; and to engage themſelves, 
their lives and fortunes for the proſecution of it; and 
< pave directions for an army of eight thouſand foot, and 
< one thouſand Horſe, to be levied there, which were for 
<<. the-moſt part Papiſts. . | 
476. The Parliament met upon the 13th of April 
« 1640. The Earl of Strafferd, and Archbiſhop of Can- 


( terbury, with their party, ſo prevailed with his Majeſty, 


<« that the Houſe of Commons was preſſed to yield a ſup- 
<« ply for maintenance of the war with Scotland, before 


they had provided any relief for the great and preſſing 


ce orievances of the People; which being againſt the fun- 
«© damental privilege and ptoceeding of Parlament, was 
“yet in humble reſpe& to his Majeſty ſo far admitted, as 
that they agreed to take the matter of ſupply into con- 


& fideration, and two ſeveral days it was debated, 


755. Twelve Subſidies were demanded tor the releaſe 


of Ship-money alone: A third day was appointed for 


< concluſion, when the heads of that party began to fear, 
<< the People might cloſe with the King, in ſatisfying his 
<« defires of money: But that withal, they were like to 
<« blaſt their malicious deſigns againſt Scotland, finding 
© them very much indiſpoſed to give any countenance to 
* that war. | 2 | 

66 78. Thereupon they wickedly adviſed the King to 
cc break off the Parliament, and to return to the ways of 
« confuſion, in which their own evil intentions were moſt 


© like to proſper and ſucceed. (22). | 5 
RM. (22). The Lord Clarendon, then a member of 


the Houſe of Commons, affirms, that the Houſe was very 


well inclined to ſatisfy the King, if he would have had a 


little patience, and that he repented afterwards his precipi- 
tation. This confirms what is ſaid here, that the Parlia- 
ment was diſſolved, for ſome private ends of thoſe who 
moſt influenced the King's Council. 
79. After the Parliament ended, the 5th of May 
<« 1640, this party grew ſo bold, as to counſel the King 
< to ſupply himſelf out of his Subjects eſtates, by his own 
&« power, at his own will, without their conſent. : 

& go. The very next day, ſome Members of both 
4 Houſes had their ſtudies and cabinets, yea their pockets 
« ſearched: Another of them not long after was com- 
“ mitted cloſe priſoner, for not delivering ſome Petitions 
&« which he received by authority of that Houſe. * 

« 81. And if harſher courſes were intended (as was re- 
ce ported) it is very probable, that the ſickneſs of the Earl 


of Strafford, and the tumultuous rifing in Southwark and 


e about Lambeth, were the cauſes that ſuch violent inten- 
tions were not brought to execution. 

82. A falſe and ſcandalous declaration againſt the 
c Houſe of Commons was publiſhed in his Majeſty's name, 
% which yet wrought little effect with the People, but only 


CHARLES 1 


” - maniſeſt the impudence of thoſe who wete authnrs 
of it, 


*© 83, A forced loan of money was attempted in the ci 
* of London. b Na gs 
** 84. The Lord-mayor and Aldermen in their ſeveral 
Wards, enjoined to bring in a liſt of the names of ſuch 
perſons as they judged fit to lend, and of the ſum they 
thould lend, and ſuch Aldermen as refuſed fo to do were 
committed to priſon, | 
** 85. The Archbiſhop, and the other Biſhops and 
Clergy continued the Convocation, and by a new com- 
miſſion turned it into a Provincial Synod, in which, 
by an unheard-of preſumption, they made Canons that 
contain in them many matters, contrary to the King's 
Prerogative ; to the tundamental Laws and Statutes of 
the realm; to the right of Parliaments ; to the property 


tion, and of dangerous conſequence ; thereby eſtabliſh- 
ing their own uſurpations, juſtifying their Altar-wor- 
ſhip, and thoſe other ſuperſtitious innovations, which 
they formerly introduced without wartant of Law. 

** 86, They impoſed a new oath upon divers of his 
Majeſty's Subjects both Eccleſiaſtical and Lay, for main- 
tenance of their own tyranny, and laid a great tax 
upon the Clergy for ſupply of his Majeſty, and gene- 
rally they ſhewed themſelves very affectionate to the 
war with Scotland, which was by ſome of them tiled 
Bellum Epijcopale, and a prayer compoſed, and enjoined 
to be read in Churches, calling the Scots rebels, to 
put the two nations in blood, and make them irrecon- 
r | 

* 87. All thoſe pretended Canons and Conſtitutions 
were armed with the ſeveral cenſures of ſuſpenſion, ex- 
communication, deprivation, by which they would have 
** thruſt out all the good Miniſters, and moſt of the 


„ paſlage to their own deſign of reconciliation with 
„ Rome. (23). | | 


REM. (23). The Commons go doubtleſs too far, when 


they impute to the whole Convocation of 1640, the de- 
ſign of reſtoring Popery. "This is not at all likely, ſup- 
poling it were true, that ſome of the Biſhops had formed 
ſuch a project, which was never well proved (a). 


(c 


** other encouragements and court-favours. 


66 89. They had a Secretary of State, Sir Hance: 
** Windebank, a powerful agent for ſpeeding all their de- 


6 ſires. Ss | 
„ 90. A Pope's Nuncio reſiding here, to act and go- 


_&* vern them according to ſuch influences as he received 


from Rome, and to intercede for them with the moſt 


*© powerful concurrence of the foreign Princes of that Re- 
ligion. | 


P 


well- affected people of the Kingdom, and left an eaſy | 


** 88, The Popiſh party enjoyed ſuch exemptions fron 
Penal Laws, as amounted to a Toleration, beſides many 


393 
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and liberty of the Subject; and matters tending to ſedi- 


Dor. By his authority the Papiſts of all ſorts; Nobility, 


“ Gentry, and Clergy were, convocated after the manner 
of a Parliament. | | „„ 

9 2. New juriſdictions were erected of Romiſb Arch- 
e biſhops, taxes levied, another ſtate moulded within this 
„ flate independent in Government, contrary in intereſt 
and affection, ſecretly corrupting the ignorant or neg- 
& ligent profeſſors of our Religion, and cloſely uniting and 
* combining themſelves againtt ſuch as were found in this 
„ poſture, waiting for an opportunity by force to deſtroy 
e thoſe whom they could not hope to ſeduce, 

© 93. For the effecting whereot, they were ſtrength- 
© ned with arms and munition, encouraged by ſuperſti- 


„ tious prayers, enjoined by the Nuncio, to be weekly 


&* made for the proſperity of ſome gpeat deſign, 

©. 94. And ſuch power had they at Court, that ſecretly 
&« a commiſſion was iſſued out, or intended to be iſſued 
© to ſome great man of that profeflion, for the levying 
of ſoldiers, and to command and employ them accord- 
< ing to private inſtructions, which we doubt were framed 
< for the advantage of thoſe who were the contrivers of 
© them, | — 

95. His Majeſty's treaſure was conſumed, his revenue 
& anticipated, | 3 N 

96. His ſervants and officers compelled to lend great 
© ſums of money. | h 
97. Muititudes were called to the Council-table, who 
<« were tired with long attendances there for reſuſing ille- 
gal pay ments. ; : ; 

e 98. The priſons were filled with their commitments : 
«© many of the Sheriffs ſummoned into the Star-Cham- 
6 ber; and ſome impriſoned for not being quick enough 
© in levying the Ship-money ; the people languiſhed un- 
« der grief and fear; no viſible hope being left but in 
„ deſperation. | 


(a) Ir is obſervable, that this very Convocation cenſured Goodman, Biſhop af Gleceſter, for favouring Popery, 
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& 99, The Nobility began to be weary of their ſilence 
c and patience, and ſenſible of the duty and truſt which 


. & helongs to them; and thereupon ſome of the moſt an- 


<« tient of them did petition his Majeſty at ſuch a time, 
« when evil counſellors were ſo ſtrong, that they had oc- 
cc caſion to expect more hazard to themſelves, than re- 
< (refs of thoſe publick evils for which they interceded. 
« 100, Whilſt the Kingdom was in this agitation and 
c diſtemper, the Scots reſtrained in their trades, impo- 


ce yeriſhed by the loſs of many of their ſhips, bereaved of 


ce all poſſibility of ſatisfying his Majefty by any naked ſup- 
C plications, entered with a powerful army into the King- 
c dom, and without any hoſtile act or ſpoil in the country 
« they paſſed, more than forcing a paſlage over the Tyne 
ce at Newburne near Newcaſtle; poſſeſſed themſelves of 
« Newcaſtle; and had a fair opportunity to preſs on farther 
upon the King's army. 

e 101, But duty and reverence to his Majeſty, and 
c hrotherly love to the Engli/h Nation, made them ſtay 
e there, whereby the King had leiſure to entertain better 
«© counſels. Fi 

© 102, Wherein God ſo bleſſed and directed him, that he 
c ſummoned the great Council of Peers to meet at York 
«© upon the 24th of September, and there declared a Parlia- 
« ment, to begin the third of November then following. 

“ 103. The Scots, the firſt day of the great Council, 
& preſented an humble Petition to his Majeſty, whereupon 
«© the treaty was appointed at R:ppon. e 

<« 104. A preſent ceſſation of arms agreed upon, and the 
c full concluſion of all differences referred to the wiſdom 
“ and care of the Parliament. (24.) . 

REM. (24.) The Commons ſuppoſe, that as the Scots 
had petitioned the King to redreſs their Grievances with 
the advice of the Parliament of England; and as on that 
occaſion the King had called a Parliament, this was a 
tacit conſent of both Parties to leave things to the 
Parliament of England. But this is only a ſuppoſition; 


ſor there was no agreement to refer matters to the Parlia- 
ment. 


„ 105, At our firſt meeting, all oppoſition ſeemed to 
« vaniſh, the miſchiefs were ſo evident, which thoſe evil 
& counſellors produced, that no man durſt ſtand up to de- 
<< fend them, yet the work itſelf afforded difficulty enough. 

„ 106, The multiplied evils and corruptions of fixteen 
cc years, ſtrengthened by cuſtom and authority, and the 


concurrent Intereſt of many powerful Delinquents, were 


& now to be brought to judgment and reformation. _ 
„ 107, The King's houſehold was to be provided for; 


ec they had brought him to that want, that he could not 


<« ſupply his ordinary and neceſſary expences without the 
ce affiſtance of his People. | 59 

& 108, Two armies were to be paid, which amounted 
« very near to eighty thouſand pounds a month. | 

« 109. The People were to be tenderly charged, having 
<« been formerly exhauſted with many burthenſome pro- 
. | | 

cc 110, The difficulties ſeemed to be inſuperable, which 
ce by the divine Providence we have overcome. The con- 
cc tiarieties incompatible, which yet in a great meaſure we 
c have reconciled. | 

© 111, Six ſubſidies have been granted, and a Bill of 
c Poll-money (a), which if it be duly levied, may equal 
<« fix ſubſidies more, in all fix hundred thouſand pounds. 

« 112, Beſides, we have contracted a debt to the Scots 
cc of two hundred and twenty thouſand pounds; yet God 


“c hath ſo bleſſed the endeavours of this Parliament, that 


c the Kingdom is a great gainer by all theſe charges. 
4113. The Ship-money is aboliſhed, which coſt the 
c Kingdom above two hundred thouſand pounds a year. 

« 114. The Coat and Conduct-money, and other mi- 
<« litary charges are taken away, which in many Counties 
« amounted to little leſs than the Ship- money. 

&« 115. The Monopolies are all ſuppreſt, whereof ſome 
<« few did prejudice the Subject above a million yearly, 

«© 116, The Soap, an hundred thouſand pounds. 

„ 117. The Wine, three hundred thouſand: pounds. 

« 118. The Leather muſt needs exceed both, and Salt 
could be no leſs than that. | 

« 119. Beſides the inferior Monopolies, which if they 
e could be exactly computed, would make up a great ſum. 

« 120. That which is more beneficial than all this, is, 
ce that the root of theſe evils is taken away, which was the 
arbitrary power pretended to be in his Majeſty, of taxing 
<< the Subject, or charging their eſtates without conſent in 
Parliament, which is now declared to be againſt Law, by 
the judgment of both Houſes, and likewiſe by an Act 
of Parliament. | 

<« 121, Another ſtep of great advantage is this, the liv- 
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ing grievances, the evil counſellors and a 
% miſchiefs have been ſo quelled. nk 

122. By the juſtice done upon the Earl of St 
<< the flight of the Lord Finch, as Secretary Winans 

** 123. The accuſation and impriſonment of the Arch. 
„ biſhop of Canterbury, of Judge Berkley; And, 

** 124, The impeachment of divers other Biſhops and 
Judges, that it is like not only to be an eaſe to the pre- 
«+ ſent times, but a preſervation to the future. | 

<© 125. The diſcontinuance of Parliaments is prevented 
<< by the Bill for a Triennial Parliament, and the abru t 
« diſſolution of this Parliament by another Bill, by Which 
<< it is provided, it ſhall not be diſſolved or adjourned with - 
© out the conſent of both Houſes. 

«© 126, Which two Laws well conſidered, may be 
thought more advantagious than all the former, becauſe 
they ſecure a full operation of the preſent remedy, and 
afford a perpetual ſpring of remedies for the future. 

« 127. The Star-Chamber; | 

% 128, The High-Commiſſion; 

* 129. The Courts of the Prefident and Council in the 
North, were ſo many forges of miſery, and oppreflion 
and violence, and are all taken away, whereby men are 
more ſecured in their perſons, liberties, and eftates, than 
e they could by any law or example, for the regulation of 
«© thoſe Courts of terror of the Judges. ne. 

<< 130, The immoderate power of the Council-table 
and the exceſſive abuſe of that power is ſo ordered and 


<* reſtrained, that we may well hope, that no ſuch things 


as were frequently done by them, to the prejudice of the 
5 publick Liberty, will appear in future times but only in 
<< ſtories, to give us and our poſterity more occaſion to 
<< praiſe God for his Majeſty's goodneſs, and the faithful 
« endeavours of this Parliament. | 

© 131, The Canons and power of Canon-making are 
% blaſted by the votes of both Houſes. 
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132. The exorbitant power of Biſhops and their 


4 Courts are much abated, by ſome proviſions in the Bill 
« againſt the High-Commiſhon Courts, the authors of the 
% many innovations in Doctrine and Ceremonies. | 

„ 133. The Miniſters that have been ſcandalous in their 
& lives, have been ſo terrified by juſt complaints and ac- 
6 cufations, that we may well hope they will be more 


<* modeſt for the time to come; either inwardly convicted 


„by the ſight of their own folly, or outwardly reſtrained 
<< by the fear of puniſhment, : | 
134. The Foreſts are by a good Law reduced to 
e their right bounds. | 
135. The encroachments and eppreſſions of the 


& Stannery Courts (b), the extortions of the Clerk of the 


% market. | | | 
136. And the compulſion of the Subject, to receive 
the order of Knighthood againſt his will, paying of 
* fines for not receiving it; and the vexatious proceedings 


*© thereupon for levying of thoſe fines, are by other bene- 


„ ficial laws reformed and prevented. | | 
© 137. Many excellent laws and proviſions are in pre- 


<< paration for removing the inordinate power, vexation 


and uſurpations of Biſhops ; for reforming the pride and 
idleneſs of many of the Clergy ; for eaſing the people of 
unneceſlary ceremonies in Religion; for cenſuring and 
6 removing unworthy and unprofitable Miniſters, and for 


<< maintaining godly and diligent preachers through the 


Kingdom. 
<« 138, Other things of main importance for the good 


of this Kingdom are in propoſition, though little could 


<© hitherto be done in regard of the many other more preſ- 
* ſing buſineſſes, which yet before the end of this Seſſion 
Ve hope may receive ſome progreſs and perfection. 

139. The eſtabliſhing and ordering the King's Re- 
c venue, that ſo the abuſe of officers, and ſuperfluity of 
expences may be cut off, and the neceſſary diſburſements 
for his Majeſty's honour, the defence and government of 
the Kingdom, may more certainly be provided for. 


*© 140, The regulating of Courts of Juſtice, and 


abridging both the delays and charges of Law-ſuits. 
141. The ſettling of ſome good courſes for prevent- 
ing the exportation of gold and ſilver, and the inequality 


vancing of native commodities, encreaſe of our manu- 
facturies, and well-ballancing of trade, whereby the 
& ſtock of the Kingdom may be increaſed, or at lealt kept 
from impairing, as through neglect hereof it hath done 
for many years laſt paſt: 


of exchanges betwixt us and other nations, for the ad- 


<< 142, Improving the Herring-fiſhing upon our own 


* coaſts, which will be of mighty uſe in the employment 


of the poor, and a plentiful nurſery of mariners, for 


enabling the Kingdom in any great action. 


(a) This Poll-Tax was raiſed for paying the Scotch Army, And it was according to the following proportion. A Duke paid fool. a Marquiſs 80l. 
an Earl 60 J. Viſcounts and Barons 404, Knights of the Bath 30 J. Knights Batchelors 20 J. Eſquires 101, every Gentleman that could ſpend 100. 4 yew» 


71. and others in proportion. Hiſt, of Taxes, p. 287. 


( ) Courts, wherein Aſtairs relating to the Tinners, and Tin- mines, are decide l. S0 called from the Latin word Stammmm, Tin. 


&« 143. They 


Book XX. 


« 143. The oppoſitions, obſtructions, and other diffi- 
cc culties wherewith we have been encountered, and which 
« ſtill lie in our way with ſome ſtrength, and much ob- 
cc ſtinacy, are theſe; the malignant party, whom we have 
« formetly deſcribed to be the actors and promoters of all 
&« our miſery, that have taken heart again: 

6 144. They have been able to prefer ſome of their 
« gown factors and agents to degrees of honour, to places 
& of truſt and employment, even during the Parliament: 

& 145. They have endeavoured to work in his Majeſty 
cc ill impreſſions and opinions of our proceedings, as if we 
cc had altogether done our own work, and not his; and 
ce had obtained from him many things very prejudicial to 
ce the Crown, both in reſpect of prerogative and profit. 

«© 146. To wipe out this ſlander, we think good only 
c to ſay thus much; that all that we have done is for his 
« Majeſty, his greatneſs, honour, and ſupport, when we 
< yield to give twenty five thouſand pounds a month for 
the relief of the northern counties; this was given to 
„ the King, for he was bound to protect his Subjects. 

* 147, They were his Majeſty's evil counſellors, and 
ce their ill inſtruments, that were actors in thoſe grievances 
„„ which brought in the Scots. 

«© 148. And if his Majeſty pleaſe to force thoſe who 
% were the authors of this war, to make ſatisfaction, as 
he might juſtly and eaſily do, it ſeems very reaſonable, 
that the people might well be excuſed from taking upon 
them this burden, being altogether innocent, and free 
“from being any cauſe of it. 

* 149, When we undertook the charge of the army, 
©. which coſt above 50,000 J. a month, was not this given 

* to the King? Was it not his Majeſty's army ? Were 
not all the commanders under contract with his Majeſty 
© at higher rates, and greater wages than ordinary: 

©. 150, And have not we taken upon us to diſcharge 
<« all the brotherly aſſiſtance of three hundred thouſand 
4 pounds, which we gave the Scots? Was it not toward 
<< repair of thoſe damages and loſſes which they received 
< from the King's Ships, and from his Miniſters ? 

© 151, Theſe three particulars amount to above eleven 
hundred thouſand pounds. | - 

& 152, Beſides his Majeſty hath received, by impoſi- 
<< tions upon merchandiſe, at leaſt four hundred thouſand 
pounds. Ea | | 


153. So that his Majeſty hath had out of the Subjects 


„ purſe, ſince the Parliament began, one million and a 
half; and yet theſe men can be ſo impudent, as to tell 
© his Majeſty, that we have done nothing for him. 

* 154. As to the ſecond branch of this ſlander, we ac- 
* knowledge with much thankfulneſs, that his Majeſty 
< hath paſſed more good Bills to the advantage of the Sub- 
«© jets, than have been in many ages. 2H 

*© 155. But withal, we cannot forget that thoſe veno- 
© mous counſels did manifeſt themſelves in ſome endeavours 
© to hinder theſe good Acts. 

« 156. And for both Houſes of Parliament we may 
c with truth and modeſty fay thus much: That we 
<« have ever been careful not to deſire any thing that 
<< ſhould weaken the Crown, either in juſt profit or uſeful 
© power. | 


« 157. The Triennial Parliament for the matter of it, 


© doth not extend to ſo much, asby Law we ought to have 
<« required, there being two Statutes ftill in force for a 
e Parliament to be once a year (25.), and for the manner 
« of it, it is in the King's power, that it ſhall never take 
c effect, if he, by a timely ſummons, ſhall prevent any 
cc other way of aſſembling. (26). | 
Rem. (25). But theſe Statutes, by diſuſe, were grown 
obſolete, like that of Edward IT, on which the King pro- 
ceeded to compel People to receive the order of Knight- 
| hood. | | | 
Rem. (26). The Commons might have ſaid, that he 
was himſelf the cauſe of this Act, for not calling a Parlia- 
ment in twelve years. | 
158. In the Bill for continuance of this preſent Par- 
c liament, there ſeems to be ſome reſtraint of the royal 
<« power in diſſolving of Parliaments, not to take it out of 
cc the Crown, but to ſuſpend the execution of it for this 
cc time and occaſion only; which was ſo neceſſary for the 
„ King's own ſecurity, and the publick peace, that with- 
cc out it we could not have undertaken any of theſe great 
charges, but muſt have leſt both the armies to diſorder, 
* and confuſion, and the whole Kingdom to blood and 
« rapine. (27). 

Rem. (27). The Commons underſtand here more than 
they expreſs. Their aim is to ſhew, that without this Act, 
the King would not have failed to diſſolve the Parliament; 

conſequently the Peace with Scotland would not have been 
concluded, and the two armies would have ravaged the 
Kingdom, 5 1 818 
„ 159, The Star-Chamber was much more fruitful in 
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cc 


* moſt part given away, and the reſt ſtalled at long times, 


** 169, The fines of the High-Commiſſion were in 
themſelves unjuſt, and ſeldom or never came into the 
King's purſe. Theſe four Bills are particularly and 
more ſpecially inſtanced. | 


< 161, In the reſt there will not be found ſo much as a 
ſhadow of prejudice to the Crown. 
* 162, T hey have ſought to diminiſh our reputation 


with the People, and to bring them out of love with 


Parliaments, 
CC 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 


163. The aſperſions which they have attempted this 
way have been ſuch as theſe; 

** 164, That we have ſpent much time and done little, 
eſpecially in thoſe grievances which concern Religion. 
** 165, That the Parliament is a burthen to the King- 
dom, by the abundance of protections which hinder juf- 
tice and trade (28,), and by many ſubſidies granted, 
much more heavy than any formerly endured. 

Rem, (28). Every Member of Parliament had a right 
to grant protections to his ſervants and dependents, ſo that 
they cannot be proſecuted in any Courts. It is certain, 
this right was abuſed by many Members, in granting pro- 
tections toperſons without any lawful foundation, nay, ſome 
even ſold them. ons 

*© 166, To which there is a ready anſwer, if the time 
ſpent in this Parliament, be conſidered in relation back- 
ward to the long growth and deep root of thoſe grievan- 
ces which we have removed, to the powerful ſupports 
of thoſe Delinquents which we have purſued, to the 
great neceſſities and other charges of the Commonwealth, 
tor which we have provided ; 

167. Or if it be conſidered in relation forward to 
many advantages, which not only the preſent, but future 
ages are like to reap by the good Laws, and other pro- 
ceedings in this Parliament; we doubt not but it will 
be thought by all indifferent judgments, that our time 
hath been much. better employed, than in a far greater 


cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
c 
cc 
cc 
cc 


60 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


gether, and the charges which have been laid upon the 
cc 


Subjects, and the other inconvenicucies which they have 
cc 


born, will ſeem very light in reſpect of the benefft they 
have and may receive. | 3 5 


© ment is ſo ſenſible of it, that therein they intended to 
„give them whatſoever eaſe may ſtand with honour and 
** Juſtice, and are in a way of paſſing a Bill to give them 


© ſatisfation. _ | T2 
*© 169, They have ſought by many ſubtle practices to 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cauſe jealouſies and diviſions betwixt us and our brethren 
of Scotland, by ſlandering their proceedings and inten- 


aud incenſe them and us one againſt another. 
* 170, They have had ſuch a party of Biſhops and 


© Popiſh Lords in the Houſe of Peers, as hath cauſed 


«© much oppoſition and delay in the proſecution of Delin- 
“ quents, hindered the proceedings of divers good Bills 
paſſed in the Commons Houſe, concerning the reforma- 
tion of ſundry great abuſes and corruptions both in Church 
and State. 

© 171, They have laboured to ſeduce and corrupt ſome 
of the Commons Houſe, to draw them into conſpira- 
cies and combinations againſt the liberty of the Parlia- 
«© ment, | 

„ 172, And by their inſtruments and agents, they have 
attempt to diſaffe&t and diſcontent his Majeſty's army; 
«© and to engage it for the maintenance of their wicked and 


and functions, and by force to compel the Parliament to 
order, limit and diſpoſe their proceedings, in ſuch man- 
<< ner, as might beſt concur with the intentions of this dan- 
«© gerous and potent faction. | 

< 173. And when one miſchievous deſign and attempt 
<« of theirs, to bring on the army againſt the Parliament, 


< and the City of London, hath been diſcovered and pic- | 


« vented ; e 
60 174. They preſently undertook another of the ſame 
% damnable nature, with this addition to it, to endeavour 


„e to make the Scotiſʒ army neutral, whilſt the Engliſs 


e army, which they had laboured to corrupt and invenom 
« againſt us, by their falſe and ſlanderous ſuggeſtions, ſhould 
« execute their malice, to the ſubverſion of our Religion, 
and the diſſolution of our Government. | 

© 175. Thus they have been continually praQtiſing to 
<« diſturb the peace, and plotting the deſtruction even of 
« all the King's dominions ; and have employed their 
<« emiſſaries, and agents in them, all fox the promoting 
de their deviliſh deſigns, which the vigilancy of thoſe who 
« were well affected, hath ftill diſcovered and defeated, 
te before they were ripe for execution in England and 


ce Scotland. ind 176 Only 
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oppreſſion than in profit, the great fines being for the 16,t, 


proportion of time in many former Parliaments put to- 


„ 168, And for the matter of protection, the Parlia- 


tions toward us, and by ſecret endeavours to inſtigate 


trayterous deſigns ; the keeping up of Biſhops in votes 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


& 176. Only in Heland, which was farther off, they 
© have had time and opportunity to mould and prepare 
&« their work, and had brought it to that perfection, that 
ce they had poſſeſſed themſelves of that whole Kingdom, 
& totally ſubverted the Government of it, rooted out Re- 
« ligion, and deſtroyed all the Proteſtants, whom the con- 
<« ſcience of their duty to God, their King and Country, 
cc would not have permitted to join with them, if by God's 
« wonderful providence, their main enterprize upon the 
City and Caſtle of Dublin had not been detected and 
<« prevented upon the very eve before it ſhould have been 
executed. 

„ 177, Notwithſtanding they have, in other parts of 
<« that Kingdom, broken out into open rebellion, ſurpriſing 
ce towns and caſtles, committed murders, and rapes, and 
& Other villanies, and ſhaken off all bounds of obedience to 
e his Majeſty and the Laws of the realm. (29.) 

Rem. (29.) The Commons, in theſe two laſt Articles, 
conſider the malignant party of England as the principal 
authors of the Iriſb Rebellion, and artfully confound what- 
ever had been done in England for fifteen years, and the 
maſlacre of Ireland in 1641, under the ſame idea, as pro- 
ceeding from the ſame ſource, which was never well 
proved. 

« 178. And in general have kindled ſuch a fire, as no- 
ce thing but God's infinite blefling upon the wiſdom and 
& endeavours of this State will be able to quench. 

4 179. And certainly had not God, in his great mercy 
cc unto this Land, diſcovered and confounded their former 
<< deſigns, we had been the prologue to this tragedy in 
<« Treland, and had by this been made the lamentable ſpec- 
e tacle of miſery and confuſion. 5 
180. And now what hope have we but in God, when, 
cas the only means of our ſubſiſtence and power of Refor- 
mation is under him in the Parliament ? 

181. But what can we the Commons, without the 
conjunction of the Houſe of Lords; and what con- 
junction can we expect there, when the Biſhops and re- 
cuſant Lords are ſo numerous, and prevalent, that they 
& are able to croſs, and interrupt our beſt endeavours for 
© Reformation, and by that means give advantage to this 
© malignant party, to traduce our proceedings ? 


„ 182, They infuſe into the People, that we mean to 
„ aboliſh all Church- government, and leave every man to 


de his own fancy, for the ſervice and worſhip of God, 
<« abſolving. him of that obedience which he owes under 
& God unto his Majeſty ; whom. we know to be intruſted 
“ with the Eccleſiaſtical Law, as well as with the Tem- 
<« poral, to regulate all the Members of the Church of 
England, by ſuch rule of order and diſcipline, as are eſta- 
&* bliſhed by Parliament; which is his great Council, in all 
„Affairs both in Church and State. (30.) RS 
Rem. (30.) It is true, the Commons declare here, that 


their intention is not to ſet up an independency in matter 


of Religion. But as to what concerns the government of 
the Church they ſpeak obſcurely, becauſe it was not yet 
time to declare themſelves more openly. They are con- 
tented with aſſerting, that the King ought to take the Par- 
liament's advice in the affairs of the Church, a maxim they 
intended to make great uſe of. Es | 
«.183. We confeſs our intention is, and our endeavours 
have been, to reduce within bounds that exorbitant power, 


„ which the Prelates have aſſumed unto themſelves, ſo con- 


„ trary both to the word of God, and to the Laws of the 
land; to which end we paſſed the Bill for the remov- 


«© themſelves oppoſe, and were the principal inſtruments 


of croſſing it. | 

184. And we do here declare, That it is far from our 
<< purpoſe or deſire, to let looſe the golden reins of diſci- 
<< pline and government in the Church, to leave private 
<6 perſons, or particular congregations, to take up what 
form of divine ſervice they pleaſe ; for we hold it re- 


„ quiſite, that there ſhould be throughout the whole realm 


a conformity to that order which the Laws enjoin ac- 
„ cording to the word of God. (31.) And we deſire to 
© unburthen the conſciences of men of needleſs. and ſuper- 
<< ſtitious ceremonies, ſuppreſs innovations, and take away 
the monuments of idolatry. | 
Rem. (31.) Great uſe was afterwards made of this re- 
ſtriction, according to the word of God, to introduce greater 
alterations than thoſe mentioned in this article, | 
** 185, And the better to effect the intended Reforma- 
tion, we deſire there may be a general Synod of the moſt 
grave, pious, learned, and judicious Divines of this 
iſland ; affiſted with ſome from foreign parts, profeſſing 
the ſame Religion with us; who may conſider of all 
85 things neceſlary far the peace and good government of 
the Church, and repreſent the reſults of their conſulta- 
tions unto the Parliament, to be there allowed of and 


ing them from their temporal power and employments ; 
d that ſo the better they might with meekneſs apply them- 
e ſelves to the diſcharge of their functions; which Bill 


Vol. II. 


confirmed, and receive the ſtamp of authority, thereb 
to find paſlage and obedience throughout the King. 
„dom. (32.) : 

Rem. (32.) The Commons diſcover here more clearly 
their intentions, in that, 1, It does not appear that they 
would admit Biſhops into this Synod. 2. In that ho 
would have it to conſiſt of Divines of the Iſland, and ws 
3 Scots, who were all Presbyterians, and of ſome 
foreign Miniſters who were fo too. 

** 186, They have maliciouſly charged us, that we in- 
tend to deſtroy and diſcourage learning; whereas it i; 
our chieſeſt care and deſire to advance it; and to provide 
a competent maintenance for conſcionable and preach- 
ing Miniſters throughout the Kingdom, which will be 
a great encouragement to ſcholars, and a certain mean: 
whereby the want, meanneſs, and ignorance, to which 
a great part of the Clergy is now ſubject, will be pre- 
<< vented, 

** 187, And we intended likewiſe to reform and pur 
the fountains of learning, the two Univerſities, that the 
{treams flowing from thence may be clear and pure, and 
an honour and comfort to the whole land. (4 3.) 

REM. (33.) It is certain, at the time this Remonſtrance 
was publiſhed, the reſolution of aboliſhing the Eccleſiaſtical 
Hierarchy was already taken, though it was not yet openly 
declared. Accordingly, the deſign to purge the two Uni- 
verſities was executed, by turning out the Heads and Pro- 
feſſors of the Church of England, and putting in: Presby- 
terians. 

„188. They have ſtrained to blaſt our proceedings in 
Parliament, by wreſting the interpretations of our orders 
<< from their genuine intention. 

<* 189. They tell the people, that our meddling with 
ec the power of Epiſcopacy, hath cauſed ſectaries and con- 
% yenticles, when idolatry and popiſh ceremonies introduced 
into the Church by the command of the Biſhops, have 
© not only debarred the People from. thence, but expelled 
them from the Kingdom. | | 

«© 190. Thus with Elab, we are called by this malig- 
% nant party the troublers of the State, and till while we 


cc 


cc 


_©© endeavour to reform their abuſes, they make us the au- 
_ << thors of thoſe miſchiefs we ſtudy to prevent. 


* 191. For the perfecting of the work begun, and re- 


moving all future impediments, we conceive theſe courſes 
<< will be very effectual, ſeeing the Religion of the Papiſts 


* hath ſuch. principles as do certainly tend to the deſtruc- 


< tion and extirpation of all Proteſtants, when they ſhalt _ 


have opportunity to effect it. 


192. It is neceſſary in the firſt place to keep them in 


&« ſuch condition, as that they may. not be able to do us 


ce any hurt, and for avoiding of ſuch connivance and fa- 


© your as hath heretofore been ſhewed unto them. 

* 193. That his Majeſty be pleaſed to grant a ſtanding 
„ commiſſion to ſome choice men named in Parliament, 
© who may take notice of their increaſe, their counſels 
“and proceedings, and uſe all due means by execution of 
* the Laws, to prevent all miſchievous deſigns againſt 
the peace and ſafety of this Kingdom. e 

194. That ſome good courſe be taken to diſcover 
<* the counterfeit and falſe conformity of Papiſts to the 
Church, by colour whereof, perſons very much diſaf- 
„ fected to the true Religion, have been admitted into 
places of greateſt truit and authority in the Kingdom. 


195. For the better preſervation of the Laws and 


<< liberties of the Kingdom, that all the illegal grievances 
e and exactions be preſented and puniſhed at the Seſſions 
«© and Aſſizes. BT | | 
4196. And that Judges and Juſtices he very careful to 
give this in charge to the Grand Juries, and both the 
<< Sheriff and Juſtices to be ſworn to the due execution of 
the Petition of Right, and other Laws. 

„ 197. That his Majefty be humbly petitioned by both 
“ Houſes, to employ ſuch counſellors, ambaſſadors, and 
other Miniſters in managing his buſineſs at home and 
abroad, as the Parliament may have cauſe to confide in, 
** without which we cannot give his Majeſty ſuch ſupplies 
<< for ſupport of his own eſtate, nor ſuch aſſiſtance to the 
„ Proteſtant party beyond the ſea, as is deſired. 

198. It may often fall out, that the Commons may 
have juſt cauſe to take exceptions at ſome men for being 
«© Counſellors, and yet not charge thoſe men with crimes, 
for there be grounds of diffidence which lie not in 
„proof. | 

* 199. There are others, which though they may be 
proved, yet are not legally criminal, 

200, To be a known favourer of Papiſts, or to have 
6e been very forward in defending or countenancing ſome 
e great offenders queſtioned in Parliament; or to ſpeak 
<*© contemptuouſly of either Houſes of Parliament, or par- 
<© liamentary proceedings: (34.) | 

REM. (34.) It is not unlikely the Commons meant 
here the Lord Digby, Son to the Earl of Bri/tel. | 
; 5 | | | ; _ 201, Or 
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Book XX. 


„ 201. Or fuch as are factors or agents for any foreign 
« Prince of another Religion; ſuch as are juſtly ſuſpected 
« to get Counſellors places, or any other of truſt, con- 
« cerning publick employment for money ; for all theſe 
« and divers others, we may have great reaſon to be earneſt 
« with his Majeſty, not to put his great affairs into ſuch 
«- hands, though we may be unwilling to proceed againſt 
« them in any legal way of charge or impeachment. 

« 202, That all Counſellors of State may be ſworn to 
te obſerve thoſe laws which concern the Subject in his li- 
te berty, that they may likewiſe take an oath not to re- 
« ceive, or give reward or penſion from any foreign 
« Prince, but ſuch as they ſhall within ſome reaſonable 
« time diſcover to the Lords of his Majeſty's Council. 

« 203. And although they ſhould wickedly forſwear 
« themſelves, yet it may herein do good to make them 
« known to be falſe and perjured to thoſe who employed 
« them, and thereby bring them into as little credit with 
« them as With us, TT 

« 204, That his Majeſty may have cauſe to be in love 
ce with good counſel and good men, by ſhewing him, in 
« an humble and dutiful manner, how full of advantage it 
« would be to himſelf, to ſee his own eftate ſettled in a 
<« plentiful condition to ſupport his honour ; to ſee his peo- 
« ple united in ways of duty to him, and endeavours of 
ce the publick good; to ſee happineſs, wealth, peace and 
<« ſafety derived to his own Kingdom, and procured to his 
« allies by the influence of his -own power and Govern- 


„ ment.“ 


It is eaſy to perceive, aſter reading this Remonſtrance or 


Declaration, that it was a real Manifeſto againſt the King, 


under the name of the Counſellors, Miniſters, and Ma- 
lignants. And therefore, before we proceed, it is reaſona-- 
ble to Now the Reader the King's anſwer to the Petition, 
which accompanied the Remonſtrance, and then to the Re- 
monſtrance itſelf. | | | 


| His Majeſty's Anſwer to the Petition, which accompanied the 


= R:fiworth, 


IV. fe 452. 
Nalſon, 


T. II. 744. 


Declaration preſented to him at Hampton- Court, De- 
cember 1. 1641. 5 | | RET NT. 

E having received from you, ſoon after our re- 
turn out of Scotland, a long Petition, conſiſting 
cc of many delires of great moment, together with a De- 
claration of a very, unuſual nature annexed thereunto, 
« we had taken ſome time to conſider of it, as befitted us 
« in a matter of that conſequence, being confident that 
your own reaſon and regard to us, as well as our expreſs 


„ intimation, by our Controller, to that purpoſe, would 


« have reſtrained you from the publiſhing of it, till ſuch 
* time as you ſhould have received our anſwer to it; but 
« much againſt our expectation, finding the contrary, 


« that the faid Declaration is already abroad in print, by 


directions from your Houſe, as appears by the printed 


copy, we muſt let you know, that we are very ſenſible 
of the diſreſpect. 


« Notwithſtanding it is our intention, that no failing 
« on your part ſhall make us fail in ours, of giving all due 
« ſatisfaction to the defires of our people in a parliamenta- 


« ry way; and therefore we ſend you this anſwer to your 


% Petition, reſerving our ſelf in point of the Declaration, 


« which we think unparliamentary, and ſhall take a courſe 


c to do that which we ſhall think fit in prudence and ho- 
© nour. = | | 
&« To the Petition we ſay, That although there are di- 
cc vers things in the preamble of it, which we are fo far 
& from admitting, that we profeſs we cannot at all under- 
ſtand them, as of a wicked and malignant party prevalent 
in the Government; of ſome of that party admitted to our 
« Privy- Council, and to other employments of truſt, and near- 
eft to us and our children; of endeavours to ſaw among 
e the people fol ſeandals and imputations, to blemiſh and 
« diſgrace the proceedings of the Parliament 
« any of which, did we know of, we ſhould be as ready 
to remedy and puniſh, as you to complain of ; fo that 
« the prayers of your Petition are grounded upon ſuch pre- 
miſes, as we muſt in no wiſe admit ; yet notwithſtand- 
ing, we are pleaſed to give this anſwer to you. (1.) 
Re M. (1.) This fo general anſwer of the King was 
not capable of combating the particular facts, whereby the 
Commons pretended to prove, in the Remonſtrance, that for 
ſeveral years paſt, the Chart or malignant party had endea- 
voured to eſtabliſh an arbitrary Government, | 
« To the firſt, concerning Religion, conſiſting of ſeve- 
ral branches, we ſay, that for preſerving the peace and 
& ſafety of this Kingdom from the deſigns of the Popiſh 
party, we have, and will ſtill concur with all the juſt 
defires of our people in a parliamentary way: (2.) That 
for the depriving of the Biſhops of their Yotes in Par- 


liament, we would have you conſider, that their right 
« is 8 upon the fundamental law of the Kingdom, 
and Conſtitution of Parliament : This we would have 


« you conſider; but ſince you deſire our concurrence 
No 63. 
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e herein in a Parliamentary way, we will give no further 1647. 


c anſwer at this time. 

RE NM. (2.) It is true, the King had never rejected the 
Petitions preſented to him on this occaſion by the Parlia- 
ment, but had always granted whatever was deſired. But 
then it is no leſs true, that his promiſes in this reſpect had 
never been executed, Wherefore the Parliament did nut 
complain of want of concurrence, but of want of pertor- 
mance, So the King's anſwer as to his concurrence was 
not properly to the purpoſe. 

As for the abridging of the inordinate power of the 


«Clergy, we conceive that the taking away of the High- 


« Commiſſion-Court hath well moderated that; but if 
there continue any uſurpations or exceſſes in their juriſ- 
*© dictions, we therein neither have, nor will, protect 
«© them, (z.) 

RE M. (3.) It would have been very difficult to agree 
with the King upon what ſhould be conſidered as uſurpa- 
tions or excelles in the juriſdiction of the Clergy. So the 
King properly bound himſelf to nothing by this general 
promiſe, 

«© Unto that clauſe which concerneth corruptions (as 
you ſtile them) in Religion, in Chutch-Government, 
* and in diſcipline, and the removing of ſuch neceſſury 
% Ceremonies as weak conſciences might check; that for 
* any illegal innovations which may have crept in, we 
« ſhall willingly concur in the removal of them: That if 
« our Parliament ſhall adviſe us to call a National Synod, 
« which may duly examine ſuch ceremonies as give juſt 
e cauſe of offence to any, we ſhall take into conſideration, 
and apply ourſelf to give due ſatisfaction therein; (4.) 
but we are very ſorry to hear in ſuch general terms, 
Corruption in Religion objected, ſince we are perſwaded 
in our conſcience, that no Church can be found upon 
the Earth that profeſſeth the true Religion with more 
- purity of doctrine than the Church of England doth, 
nor where the government and diſcipline are jointly 
more beautiful, and free from ſuperſtition, than as they 
are here eſtabliſhed by law ; which by the grace of God 
we will with conſtancy maintain ( while we live) in 
their purity and glory, not only againſt all invaſions of 
Popery, but alſo from the irreverence of thoſe man 
Schiſmaticks and Separatiſts, wherewith of late this 


„ and hazard both of 


* aſliſtance, 1 fy 
* E M. (4.) Another general anſwer which fignifies no- 
thing. = 5 i | 
To the ſecond prayer of the Petition, concerning 
the removal and choice of Counſellors, we know not 


the Petition can belong: That by thoſe whom we had 
expoſed to trial, we have already given you ſufficient 
teſtimony, that there is no man ſo near unto us in place 
or affection, whom we will not leave to the juſtice of the 
law, if you ſhall bring a particular charge, and ſufficient 
proofs againſt him; and of this we do again aſſure you, 
but in the mean time we wiſh you to forbear ſuch gene- 
<« ral aſperſions, as may reflect upon all our Council, ſince 
you name none in particular. | 
That for the choice of our Counſellors and Minifters 
ce of State, it were to debar us that natural liberty all 
« Freemen have; and as it is the undoubted right of the 
« Crown of England, to call ſuch perſons to our ſecret 
Councils, to publick employment, and our particular 
« ſervice, as we ſhall think fit; ſo we are, and ever ſhall 
ce be very careful, to make election of ſuch perſons in thoſe 
& places of truſt, as ſhall have given good teſtimonies of 
„e their abilities and integrity, and againſt whom there 
can be no juſt cauſe of exception, whereon reaſonably 
c to ground a diffidence; and to choices of this nature, 
& we aſſure you that the mediation of the neareſt unto us 
c hath always concurred, (5.) | 

REM. (5.) He means the Queen, 

« To the third prayer of your Petition concerning 
& Ireland, we underſtand your deſire of not alienating the 


« forfeited Lands thereof, to proceed from much care and 


« love, and likewiſe that it may be a reſolution very fit 
c for us to take; but whether it be ſeaſonable to declare 
<« reſolutions of that nature, before the events of a war 
de be ſeen, that we much doubt of. Howſoever we can- 
% not but thank you for this care, and your chearful en- 
&« gagement for the ſuppreſſion of that Rebellion; upon the 
« ſpeedy effecting whereof, the glory of God in the Pro- 
&« teftant profeſſion, the ſafety of the Brityh there, our 
« honour, and that of the Nation ſo much depends ; all 


tc the intereſts of this Kingdom being ſo involved in that 


<« buſineſs, we cannot but quicken your affections therein, 
« and ſhall deſire you to frame your counſels to give ſuch 
« expedition to the work, as the nature thereof, and the 
« preſſures in point of time require; and whereof you are 

5 - | put 


Kingdom and this City abounds, to the great diſhonour | 
| hurch and State, for the ſuppreſ- 
* ſion of whom we require your timely aid and active 


any of our Council to whom the character ſet forth in 
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« put in mind by the daily inſolence and increaſe of thoſe- 
Rebels. | * e 

« For concluſion; your promiſe to apply your ſelves to 
« ſuch courſes as may ſupport our Royal eſtate with 
, honour and plenty at home, and with power and repu- 
c tation abroad, is that which we have ever promiſed 
« our ſelf, both from your loyalties and affections, and 
ce alſo for what we have already done, and ſhall daily go 
<« adding unto, for the comfort and happineſs of our 
& People.” HERA 

The anſwer to the Remonſtrance did not appear till 
ſome time aſter ; for as far as I can conjecture, it was not 
ſent to the Commons before January 1641-2, I ſhall 
however inſert it in this place, as well not to divide this 
matter, as that the anſwer may be read before the Remon- 
{trance is forgot, 


The King's Declaration in anſwer to the Remonſtrance of the 
| State of the Kingdom. 

te 5 we do not believe that our Houſe of 
cc 


Commons intended, by their Remonſtrance of the 
«c 


of ENGLAND. 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
«c 
«c 
ic 


State of the Kingdom, to put us to any apology, either 
for our paſt or preſent actions: notwithſtanding ſince 
they have thought it ſo very neceſſary (upon their ob- 
ſervation of the preſent diſtempers) to publiſh the ſame, 
for the ſatisfaction of all our loving Subjects, we have 
thought it very ſuitable to the duty of our place (with 


* which God hath truſted us) to do our part to ſo good 


a work, in which we ſhall not think it below our 
kingly dignity to deſcend to any particular, which 
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& may compoſe and ſettle the affections of our meaneſt 


* Subjects, ſince we are ſo conſcious to our ſelf of ſuch 


« upright intentions and endeavours, and only of ſuch (for 


«c 
cc 
cc 
60 
cc 
«c 
Cc 
6c 
(c 
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which we give God thanks) for the peace and happineſs 
of our Kingdom, in which the proſperity of our Subjects 
muſt be included, that we wiſh from our heart, that 
even our moſt ſecret thoughts were publiſhed to their 


cannot but be very ſorry in this conjuncture of time, 
(when the unhappineſs of this Kingdom is ſo generally 
underſtood abroad) there ſhould be ſuch a neceſſity of 
publiſhing ſo many particulars, from which we pray, 
no inconveniencies may enſue, that were not intended. 
„ We ſhall in few words paſs over that part of the 
c narrative, wherein the misfortunes of this Kingdom, 
from our firſt entering to the Crown to the beginning 
of this Parliament, are remembered in ſo ſenſible expreſ- 
ſions, (i.) And that other which, acknowledgeth the 
c many good Laws paſſed by our grace and favour this 
Parliament, for the ſecurity of our People ; of which 
& we ſhall only ſay thus much, that as we have not re- 
fuſed to paſs any Bill preſented to us by our Parliament, 
« for redreſs of thoſe grievances mentioned in the Remon- 


paſſing thoſe Laws than our own reſolution (grounded 


& upon our obſervation, and underſtanding the ſtate of our 


Kingdom) to have freed our Subjects, for the future, 
from thoſe preſſures which were grievous to them if 
© thoſe Laws had not been propounded, (2.) which there- 


our own rights preſerved, not doubting but that all our 
loving Subjects will look on thoſe remedies, with that 
« full gratitude and affection, that even the memory of 
&« what they have formerly undergone, by the accidents 
and neceſſities of thoſe times, will not be unpleaſant 
to them: And poſſibly in a pious ſenſe of God's bleſſing 
upon this nation (how little ſhare ſoever we ſhall have 
of the acknowledgment) they will confeſs they have 
enjoyed a great meaſure of happineſs (even theſe laſt 
ſixteen years) both in peace and plenty, not only com- 
paratively in reſpect of their neighbours, but even of 
thoſe times which were juſtly accounted fortunate, The 
fears and jealouſies which may make ſome impreflion 
in the minds of our People, we will ſuppoſe may be 
of two ſorts ; either for Religion, or Liberty and their 
civil intereſt, The fears for Religion may haply be, 
not only as ours here eſtabliſhed may be invaded by the 
Romiſh Party, but as it is accompanied with ſome cere- 
monies, at which ſome tender conſciences really are, 
or pretend to be ſcandalized ; for of any other which 
have been uſed, without any legal warrant or injunction, 
and already are, or ſpeedily may be, aboliſhed, we ſhall 
« not ſpeak. ; 7 | 
REMARK (1.) The King could not more ingenuouſly 
own what is ſaid in the Remonſtrance, concerning the 
firſt fifteen years of his Reign, than by entirely paſſing 
it over without anſwer. 5 | Wy 
REM. (2.) This is alſo a confeſſion that grievances were 
juſtly complained of, The King ſays, his reſolution was 
to redreſs them, and it was not poſſible to convict him 
of the contrary. But after all, he was believed but by few 
perſons, e | | 


cc 


view and examination: Though we muſt confeſs, we 


ſtrance; ſo we have not had a greater motive for the 


fore we ſhall as inviolably maintain, as we look to have 


cc 


( 


Vol. IL 


«© Concerning Religion, as there may be any ſuſgic! 
4“ of favour or 3 to the Papiſts, LN _—_ 
to declare to all the world, that as we have been — 
our childhood brought up in, and practiſed the Religion 
„ now eſtabliſhed in this Kingdom, fo it is well known, 
„ we have (oe contented ſimply. with the principles of our 
& ge given a good proportion of our time and pains, 
to the examination of the grounds of this Religion, 1 
<< it is different from that of Rome, and are from our ſoul 
* fo fully ſatisfied and aſſured that it is the moſt pure and 
* agreeable to the ſacred word of God, of any Religion 
now practiſed in the chriſtian world: that as we believe 
we can maintain the ſame by unanſwerable reaſons, ſo 
we hope we ſhould readily ſeal to it by the effuſion of 
our blood, if it pleaſed God to call us to that ſacrifice 


And therefore nothing can be ſo acceptable unto us, 23 


any propoſition which may contribute to the adyance- 
“ment of it here, or the propagation of it abroad, being 
«© the only means to draw down a bleſſing from God upon 
<c our ſelves and this nation. And we have been extreme. 
„ly unfortunate, if this profeſſion of ours be wanting to 
% our People: our conſtant practice in our own perſon, 
«© having always been (without oftentation) as much to the 
<< evidence of our care and duty herein, as we could poſ- 
« -uny tex how-t0 dd 
_ REM, (3.) The Remonſtrance {did not accuſe the King 
of being a Papiſt in his heart, but of having countenanced 
the Catholicks, by not executing the Laws againſt them, 
He clears himſelf here from being inclined to the Roni 
Religion, and leaves the conſequence to be drawn, that 
ſince he is perſwaded of the truth of the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion, it is not poſſible he ſhould encourage the Roman. But 
his conduct had ſhown that this conſequence did not neceſ- 
farily follow, fince it was notorious, he had countenanced 
the Papiſts, from the beginning of his reign, whether out 
of complaiſance to the Queen, or from ſome political 
views. 7 . | 

„For differences among our ſelves, for matters indif- 
6 ferent in their own nature concerning Religion, we ſhall, 
in tenderneſs to any number of our loving Subjects, 
very willingly comply with the advice of our Parliament, 
that ſome _ may be made for the exemption »: 
tender conſciences from puniſhment, or proſecution fo. 
ſuch ceremonies, and in ſuch caſes, which by the judy 
ment of moſt men, are held to be matters indifferent, 


cc 
cc 


and of ſome to be abſolutely unlawful. Provided that 


cc 
cc 
cc 


this eaſe be attempted and purſued with that modeſty, 
temper and ſubmiſſion, that in the mean time the peace 
and quiet of the Kingdom be not diſturbed, the decency 
© and comelineſs of God's ſervice diſcountenanced, nor 
& the pious, ſober, and devout actions of thoſe reverend 
& Perſons who were the firſt labourers in the bleſſed Re- 


formation, or of that time, be ſcandaled and defamed, (4). 


„ for we cannot, without grief of heart, and without 
“ ſome tax upon our ſelf, and our miniſters, for the not 
“execution of our Laws, look upon the bold licence of 
“ ſome men, in printing of pamphlets, in preaching and 
% printing of ſermons, ſo full of bitterneſs and malice a- 
* gainſt the preſent Government, againſt the Laws 


«<< eſtabliſhed, ſo full of ſedition againſt our ſelf, and the 


cc 
Cc 
cc 


peace of the Kingdom, that we are many times amazed 
to conſider by what eyes theſe things are ſeen, and by 
what ears they are heard. And therefore we have good 
* cauſe to command, as we have done, and hereby do, all 
our Judges and Miniſters. of Juſtice, our Attorney and 
& Sollicitor-General, and the reſt of our learned Council, to 
proceed with all ſpeed againſt ſuch, and their abettors, 
who either by writing or words, have ſo boldly and 
© maliciouſly violated the Laws, diſturbed the Peace of 
the Common-wealth, and as much as in them lies, 
ſhaken the very foundation upon which that peace and 
happineſs is founded and conſtituted. And we doubt 
e not but all our loving Subjects will be very ſenſible, 
<< that this buſie, virulent demeanour, is a fit prologue to 
© nothing but confuſion; and if not very ſeaſonably 
ce puniſhed and prevented, will not only be a blemiſh to 
« that wholſome accommodation we intend, but an 
c unſpeakable ſcandal and imputation, even upon the 
““ profeſſion and Religion of this our Kingdom of Eng- 
&« and. | | | | 
RE N. (4.) The King was not in the wrong to ſup- 
port the eſtabliſhed worſhip, and to regard as an indul- 
gence whatever ſhould be granted to tender conſciences. 
But after all, this indulgence was reduced to a very ſmall 
matter, if we conſider all the limitations contained in this 
article. | | 


cc 


© 
cc 


Concerning the civil Liberties and Intereſts of our 


ce Subjects, we ſhall need to ſay the leſs, having erected 
<« fo many laſting monuments of our princely and father- 
e ly care of our People, in thoſe many excellent Laws, 
<< paſſed by us this Parliament, which in truth (with very 
* much content to our ſelf,) we conceive to be * 
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« and ample, that very many ſober men have very little 
c left. to wiſh for | 
, « We, underſtood well the Right, and pretences of 
« Right, we departed from, in the conſenting to the Bills 
« of the Triennial Parliament, for the continuance of this 
reſent Parliament, and in the preamble to the Bill of 
N and Poundage. T'he matter of Which having 
e begot ſo many diſturbances in late Parliaments, we were 
< willing to remove, that no intereſt of ours might here- 
« after break that correſpondence, abundantly contenting 
<« our ſelf, with an aſſurance (Which we ſtill have) that 
«« we ſhould be repaired and fupplied by a juſt proportion 
« of confidence, bounty and. obedience of our People. 
«« In the Bills for the taking away the High- Commiſſion 
and Star-Chamber Courts, we believe we had given that 
real ſatisfaction, that all jealouſies and apprehen ſions of 
arbitrary preſſures under the civil or eccleſiaſtical State, 
« would eaſily have been abandoned, eſpecially when they 
« ſaw all poſſible doubts ſecured by the viſitation of a 
&« Triennial Parliament, et 

« "Theſe and others of no mean conſideration, we had 
<« rather, ſhould be valued in the hearts and affections of 
« our People, than in any mention of our own,; not 
« doubting, but as we have taken all theſe occaſions to 
« render their condition moſt comfortable and happy, fo 
<< they will always, in a grateful and dutiful relation, be 


co 
40 


X 


* 


46 ready, with equal tenderneſs and alacrity to advance our 


rights, and preſerve our honour, upon which their own 


ſecurity and ſubſiſtance ſo much depends. And we will 


c be ſo careful, that no particular ſhall be preſented unto 
* us, for the compleating and eſtabliſhing that ſecurity, to 
« which we will not with the ſame readineſs contribute 
«© our beſt aſſiſtance. | 


eff theſe reſolutions be the effects of our preſent coun- 


c ſels (and we take God to witneſs, that they are ſuch, 
ce and that all our loving Subjects may confidently ex- 
<< pet the benefit of them from us,) certainly no ill de- 
« ſign upon the publick can accompany ſuch reſolution, 
« neither will there be greater cauſe of ſuſpicion of any 
<< Perſons preferred by us to degrees of honour, and places 
ce of truſt and employment ſince this Parliament. And 
« we muſt confeſs, that amongſt our misfortunes, we 
« reckon it not the leaſt, that having not retained in our 
« ſervice, nor protected any one perſon, againſt whom our 
& Parliament hath excepted re the whole fitting of it, 
« and having in all that time ſcarce vouchſafed to any 
« man an inftance of our grace and favour, but to ſuch 


« who were under ſome eminent character of eſtimation 

„ among our People, there ſhould ſo ſoon be any miſ- 
« underſtanding or jealouſy of their fidelity and Upright- 

* neſs, eſpecially in a time when we take all occaſions to 
c declare, that we conceiye our ſelf only capable of being 
« ſerved by honeſt men, and in honeſt ways. However, 


« if in truth we have been miſtaken in ſuch our election, 


the particular ſhall be no ſooner diſcovered to us, either 
„ by our own obſervation, or other certain information, 


de than we will leave them to publick juſtice, under the 
« marks of our diſpleaſure, _ eee © 
If notwithſtanding this, any malignant party ſhall 


. 


e take heart, and be willing to ſacrifice the peace and 


c happineſs of their country to their own ſiniſter ends 


* and ambitions, under what pretence of Religion and 


« conſcience ſoever; if they ſhall endeavour to leſſen our 
<« reputation and intereſt, and to weaken our lawful power 
c and authority with our good Subjects; if they ſhall go 


about by diſcountenancing the preſent Laws to looſen 
c“ the bands of Government, that all diſorder and confu- 
* ſion may break in upon us, we doubt not, but God in 
&« his good time will diſcover them unto us; and the 


4 wiſdom- and courage of our High-Court of Parliament, 


join with us in their ſuppreſſion and puniſhment. 


<« Having now ſaid all that we can to expreſs the clear- 
ce neſs and uprightneſs of our intentions to our People, and 
cc done all we can to manifeſt thoſe intentions, we cannot 
* but confidently believe, all our good Subjects will ac- 
% knowledge our part to be fully performed, both in deeds 
<« paſt, _ preſent reſolutions, to do whatſoever with juſ- 
ce tice may be required of us, and that their quiet and proſ- 


“ perity depends now wholly upon themſelves, and is in 


« their own power, by yielding all obedience and due reve- 
< rence to the Law, which is the inheritance of every 
«© SubjeR, and the only ſecurity he can have for his life, 
ce liberty, or eftate, and the which being neglected or diſ- 
« efteemed ( under what ſpecious ſhews ſoever) a very 
<« preat meaſure of infelicity, if not an irreparable confu- 
« fon, muſt without doubt fall upon them. And we 
te doubt not, it will be the moſt acceptable declaration a 
K ing can make to his ſubjects, that for our part, we are 
© reſolved not only duly to obſerve the Laws our ſelf, but 


to maintain them againft what oppoſition ſoever, though 


© with the hazard of our Being. 1 


Re N. (5.) Unhappily for the King, theſe general pro- 
miles, to which he could give what ſenſe he thought pro- 
per, produced not the effect upon the Commons he expec- 
ted, or rather they produced the quite contrary, and in- 
creaſed their diſtruſt, "This the Reader will be convinced 
of, when he comes to ſee what had palled, probably, be- 
fore this Declaration was publiſhed, *_ 
And our hope is, that not only the loyalty and good 
c aftections of all our loving Subjects, will concur with us 
in the conſtant preſerving a good underſtanding betweei: 
10 us and our People, but at this time, their own and our 
*© intereſt, and compaſſion of the lamentable condition of 
** our poor Proteſtant Subjects in [reland, will invite them 
to a fair intelligence and unity amongſt themſelves, that 
** ſo we may with one heart, intend the relieving and fe- 
* covering that unhappy Kingdom, where thoſe barbatous 
+ rebels practiſe ſuch inhuman and unheard of outrape: 
upon our miſerable People, that no Chriſtian ear can 
* hear without horror, nor ſtory parallell. And as we look 
upon this as the greateſt affliction it hath pleaſed God u. 


cc 


lay upon us, ſo our unhappineſs is increaſed, in that, by 


** the diſtempers at home, ſo early remedies have not bec1! 
applied to thoſe growing evils, as the expectation and 
«* neceſſity there requires, though for our part, as we di 
upon the firſt notice acquaint our Parliament of Scotland. 
„(here we then were) with that rebellion, requiring 
* their aid and affiſtance, and gave like ſpeedy intimation 
and recommendation to our Parliament here; ſo ſince 
** our return hither, we have been forward to all things 
which have been propoſed to us towards thit work, 
and have lately our ſelf offered (by a meſſage to our 


* Houſe of Peers, and communicated to our Houſe of Com- 


' mons ) to take upon us the care to raiſe ſpeedily ten 
ce thouſand Englih Volunteers for that ſervice, if the Hou 
of Commons ſhall declare, that they will pay them (6), 
« which particulars we are (in a manner ) neceſſitated tr: 
publiſh, ſince we ate informed, that the malice of ſon:e 
« perſons have 1 rob it abroad, that no ſpeedier ad- 


* vancing of the buſineſs, hath proceeded from ſome want 


of alacrity in us to this great work, whereas we ac- 
* knowledge it a high crime againſt Almighty God, and 
* inexcuſable to our good Subjects of our three Kingdoms, 
if we did not to the utmoſt employ all our powers and 
« faculties to the ſpeedieft and moſt effectual aſſiſtance and 


protection of that diſtreſſed People. 


RE M. (6.) It appears by this paſſage, that this anſwer 
was not publiſhed till after the King's offer of levying ten 
thouſand men for Ireland, that is to ſay, in January 1641-2. 

And we ſhall now conjure all our good Subjects (of 
«© what degree ſoever) by all the bonds of love, duty, or 
«© obedience, that are precious to good men, to join with 
«© us for the recovery of the peace of that Kirgdom, and 
ce the preſervation of the peace of this, to remove all theit 
„ doubts and fears, which may interrupt their affection to 
us, and all their jealouſies and apprehenfions, which may 
* leſſen their charity to each other, and then (if the fins 
of this nation have not prepared an inevitable judgment 


* for us all) God will yet make us a great and glorious 


tt King, over a free and happy People.“ oF 

The bare reading of this Declaration ſufficiently ſhows, 
the King had no intention to give a particular anſwer to the 
Remonſtrance of the State of the Kingdom, which con- 
tained ſo many different articles, untouched by the King's 
declaration, And perhaps, he would never have given any 


anſwer, if his enemies had not triumphed on his filence. 
He thought proper therefore to publiſh this Declaration, 
that he might ſay he had anſwered the Remonſtrance, and 
not with deſign to anſwer it indeed; and beſides, he pub- 
liſhed it not till ap, after the Remonſtrance was received. 


Mean while, the Commons publiſhing this Paper againſt 
his will, made a deep impreſſion on his mind, and convin- 
ced him, they had ſome grand deſign, ſince they had fo 
little regard for him. 


399 
1641, 


It was not very ſtrange, that the King ſhould be highly 2g ., 
diſpleaſed with ſuch a Remonſtrance, which was properly be Rem:n- 
but a ſeries of reproaches for his paſt conduct, and againſt france. 


his Government; with a Remonſtrance, not directed to 
himſelf, but to the publick, the authors whereof only meant 


to incenſe the People againſt him, and which was made 
at a time, when it ſeemed to be moſt unneceſſary, Ac- 
cordingly, the beginning of the breach between the King 

and the Parliament, is properly to be dated from this time, 


though, on both ſides; ſome meaſures were yet kept. 


Next day, the ſecond of December, the King coming Ed.” 


to the Parliament, the Speaker preſented to him the Bill iv. p. 453. 


ſor Tunnage and Poundage for ſome months only, wherein 
the King expreſsly owned; be had till then levied theſe 
Duties without a legal power. He made, on this occaſion, 
a fine Speech, full of. his Majeſty's praiſes for his goodneſs 


and affection to his People. After which, the King ſpake 


in the following manner to both H 
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1641. | 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 
The King's © JF Think it fit, after fo long abſence, at this firſt o- 
5% Hur, *© 3 cafion to ſpeak a few words unto you: But it is in 
ſe : g | ; 

Ds 1 * no ways in anſwer to Mr. Speaker's learned Speech. 

uſhwort h. 


& Albeit I have ſtaid longer than I expected to have 


V. » 54 f 
Nig #54 <« done when I went away, yet in this I have kept my 


Nalſon. 


F. II. 708. 


<« promiſe with you, that I have made all the haſte back 
again, that the ſettling of my Scotch affairs could any ways 
permit. In which I have had fo good ſucceſs, that I 
e will confidently affirm to you, that I have left that na- 


© tion a moſt peaceable and contented People; ſo that al- 


„though I have a little miſreckoned in time, yet I was 
<< not deceived in my end. 

« But if I have deceived your expectations a little in the 
time of my return, I am aſſured, that my expectation 
© is as much and more deceived, in the condition wherein 
J hoped to have found ſome buſineſſes at my return. 
For that ſince before my going I ſettled the liberties of 
© my Subjects, and gave the Laws a free and orderly 
© courſe, I expected to have found my People reaping the 
fruits of theſe benefits, by living in quietneſs and fatiſ- 
< faction of mind: But inſtead of this, I find them dif- 
„ turbed with jealouſies, frights, and alarms of dangerous 
% defigns and plots ; in conſequence of which, guards have 
* been ſet to defend both Houſes. I ſay not this as in 
doubt, that my Subjects affections are any way leſſened 
« unto me in this time of my abſence, for I cannot but 
remember, to my great comfort, the joyful reception I 
& had now at my entry into London; but rather, as I 
« hope, that my preſence will eaſily diſperſe theſe fears: 

For I bring as perfect and true affections to my People, 
<« as ever Prince did, or as good Subjects can poſſibly 4 55 
« And J am fo far from repenting me of any act I have 
<«« done in this ſeſſion for the good of my People, that I 
« proteſt, if it were to do again, I would do it; and 
<« will yet grant what elſe can be juſtly deſired, for ſatiſ- 
faction in point of Liberties, or in maintenance of the 
true Religion that is here eſtabliſhed, 25 
« Now I have but one particular to recommend unto 
«© you at this time, it is Ireland; for which, though I 
«© doubt not your care, yet methinks the preparations for it 
go but flowly on. The occaſion is the fitter for me 


A 
A 


A 
A 


TP... 
* 


_ 
* 


© now to mention, becauſe of the arrival of two Lords 
from Scotland, who come inſtructed from my Council 


there (who now by Act of Parliament have full power 


- 
A 


for that purpoſe ) to anſwer that demand, which it pleaſed 
both Houſes to make me by way of Petition, that met 
„ me at Berwick; and which the Duke of Richmond ſent 


Aa 
* 


« back by my command, to my Scotiſß Council. There- 
fore my deſire is, that both Houſes would appoint a ſe- 


* 
La 


© let Committee to end this buſineſs with theſe Noble- 


©« men. | 


<« T muſt conclude in telling you, that I ſeek my Peo- 
&« nle's happineſs: For their flouriſhing is my greateſt 
&« glory, and their affections my greateſt ftrength.” - 

It was not without great reaſon that the King reſolved to 
teſtify an extreme zeal for the publick good, ſince the Re- 
monſtrance of the Commons plainly taught him, that en- 
deavours were uſing .to make him forfeit the love of the 
people. It was therefore neceſſary to countermine the de- 
ſigns of his enemies, by repeated aſſurances of a great af- 
fection tor his people, and by. intimating, he had entirely 
changed his principles and maxims. But herein he had 


one great diſadvantage, in that, for his future behaviour, he 


could give no other ſecurity than his word, which, his 
enemies pretended to demonſtrate, was not to be relied on. 


They chiefly urged, that though the King had ſolemnly 
given his aſſent to the Petition of Right, he had never ex- 
ecuted what he promiſed, The conſequence they drew 
from this non-performance was ſo much the ſtronger, as 
the King had nothing to oppoſe to it but bare promiſes, 
which were of no more force than thoſe he had made with 


regard to that Petition, 


A Committee 
. fo treat 3. 
bout the 
Scotch Suc- 

cours. 

Ruſhworth, 
IV. p. 455 

Nal ſon, x . 2 
T.14.p.711 ſend an army into Ireland, in order to be more at eaſe in 


729» 732* England, they could not find a more effectual way to break 


As the King had earneſtly recommended to the Parlia- 
ment, the conſideration of the affairs of Ireland, both 
Houſes immediately appointed a Committee to treat with 
the Scots about ſuccours (1). The Commons in particular 
paſſionately deſired to negotiate with Scotland. In their pre- 
ſent belief, that the King was willing to engage them to 


his meaſures, than to employ Sceti/h Troops in the relief 
of that Kingdom. As they had already taken the reſolu- 
tion, though ſecretly, of deveſting the King of great part 
of his power, they eaſily foreſaw, that a breach would in- 


The HISTORY 


9 ; 
lux, but Naiſon makes them to be eight in one place, and in another ſeven, See Naiſor, Tom. II. p. 919; 74% 
— | I | . 
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fallibly follow, and then they ſhould want the Tg. «a. 
King had a mind to engage them to ſend into Ireland . tel. 
After the Remonſtrance, every thing manifeſtly te, 
to a rupture between the King and the Parliament, and boed of 
the Commons loſt no opportunity to infuſc ſuſpicions into Breach, 
the people againſt the King. To this end, Hanie O Neal 


who was concerned in the plot to ſeduce the army, ws GR, 
eal, 


voted guilty of a ſecond attempt, in | Tune, or! iſt, Nalt, 
to renal the chief oer 5 5 rw to Ao TH, 
3 mot * the Parliament. This tended to . ah a 
that the King had not relinquiſhed his project, By, 
of force to 5 the Patliantent mf ps Bt nb Bly 20 
On the other hand, the Rebels of Jreland havi | 
the Lord Co/telowgh | preſented to the Lords 1 0 [Þy 2 
Kingdom, a Letter in the nature of a — Toleration, 
wherein they demanded the free "exerciſe of their Religion, Ibia. 
and @ repeal of all Laws to the contrary,” the Commons 
made a great noiſe about it. They knew the Lord Cofte- 
lugh, with the Lord Taaff, were on their way to Eh- 
land, with propoſitions to be offered to the King Sm 
ing means for procuring the peace of 7reland. So, fear- Poe /b 
ing, or pretending to fear, the King would grant liberty Liouſes on 
of conſcience to the 7riþ Papiſts, they deſired a conference h. 
with the Lords. After which, it Was ſolemnly declared "=" Ia 
by both Houſes, That they would never conſent to any IV. 5. 45, 
toleration of the Popijh Religion in Ireland, Cor any other IP 
his Majeſty's Dominions.] It is eaſy to ſee how much 737, 754 
this tended to breed ſuſpicions of the King. e 
If tis ſuppoſed, as I have infinuated, that the aim of 35, 
the Commons, or at leaſt of the greateſt part of the Houſe, the Co. 


was to put it out of the King's power to govern for the . F. 


future, as he had governed before this Parliament, and x. 

that, to prepare the people for this change, it was neceſſary 

to fill them with fears and ſuſpicions, the motives of all 

their proceedings, and the King's ſad ſituation, will be 

perfectly underſtood. His Subjects were prejudiced againſt 

him, and he had given but too much occaſion. Every ſtep 

taken by the Commons tended to increaſe this prejudice, 

and the King, to remove it, could alledge only the node | 

rity of his intentions, of which many people were not 

convinced. This gave his enemies an advantage, which 

they did not fail on all eccaſions to improve. Nay, they Nalfon, 

deſcended even to the meaneſt trifles, to cheriſh the peo- T. 1. 71g 

ple's fears, For upon information, that amongſt ſome 

barrels of Soap, ſent by a Merchant of London to Dor- 

cheſter, there was found a barre] of Gun-powder, the 

Houſe appointed a Committee (2) to make a ſtrict inquiſi- 

tion, as into a thing of the greateſt conſequence. : 
About the ſame time, another affair happened, which 4 Mee: 

gave ſome advantage againſt the King. The 8th of * 

December, he ſent to, acquaint both Houſes; that ſeven 428 = 

Priefts (3) having been condemned that week, the French demn:d 

Ambaſſador had deſired him to change the ſentence of _ 

death, into that of baniſhment, upon which he deſired 10 Til 

have their advice. Some days after, the Commons voted, 732, 7. 

that the ſeven Prieſts ſhould be executed, and the Lords 74% 74. 


concurring with this vote, both Houſes petitioned the King 


to order the execution. The King replied, he would ba- 


niſh the ſeven Prieſts, if both Houſes would give their con- 
ſent. As they did not think proper to anſwer,. the King 
took occaſion from their ſilence, to ſuſpend the execution. 


Two months after, the King communicated a letter to 


them, which Secretary Nicholas had received from Venice, 
wherein he was told, that the Pope threatned to ſend an 
army into Jreland, if the Prieſts were executed. Upon 
this menace, both Houſes prayed the King once more to 
execute the ſeven Prieſts, But he thought not proper to 


grant their deſire. His reaſon was, the fear of repriſals, b. p. 119 + 


and that this rigour might be extremely prejudicial to the 
Engliſb Proteſtants in Ireland, who ſhould fall into the 
hands of the rebels. This reaſon was ſo much the weaker, 
as it ſerved not only for the preſent caſe, but alſo for all 
that ſhould offer hereafter, and tended to render the Laws 


of no effect. Beſides, the 1r;þ having already maſſacred 


above forty thouſand Engliſh Proteftants without any cauſe, 
the fear of repriſals from them ſeems to have been a weak 
motive for pardoning theſe Prieſts. Accordingly, it was 
generally thought to be owing to the ſollicitations of the 
Queen,. Be this as it will, the Prieſts were not executed, 
for though, afterwards, the King left it to both Houſes to 
ſave or put them to death, they did not think fit either to 
pardon or execute, All this was extremely prejudicial to 
the King, fince, at the very time that he dlemaly pro- 
teſted, he was reſolved to execute the Laws, he granted his 
protection to theſe ſeven Prieſts, legally convicted, and had 
no regard to the inſtances of both Houſes. © 


(1) That is, with ſome Scotifh Commiſſioners, who were come from Scotland to treat with the Parliament, about Succours for Ireland. The Committee 
appointed by the Parliament, were, the Earls of Bedford, and Leicefter, the Lord Howard of Eſcryet; and Nathaniel Fiennes, Sir Wiiliam Armyn, Sir Philip 
Stopleton, and Jobn Hampden. Nalſen, Tom. II. p. 711, 716. | | I ; 

(2) They ſent duwn an order to the Juſtices of Peace of Dorcheſter, to make diligent ſearch for a barrel of Powder ſent thither for a barrel of Sap. Nalſony 
Tom. II. p, 719. | | | is | 
(8) Ropin toys 
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Book XX. 23. CHA 


1641. At this time, I mean in December 1641, two affairs ſuc- 
ceſſively employed the Houſe of Commons, namely, the 
ſuccours for Ireland, and the accuſation preſented to the 
Lords againſt the Biſhops. I ſhall only ſpeak of the firſt 
at preſent. 

-.v<; of the The King and Parliament equally granted the neceſſity 
ele de of relieving Ireland, and all the advices from thence were a 
4.7, demonſtration of it, The Iriſb army was at the gates of 
Grendon Dublin, and had cut in pieces a body of troops ſent to 
T. I. P-257* Drogheda. So, in all likelihood, the Lords- Juſtices, with 
their few troops, could not long reſiſt the rebels. The 
Scotch Commiſſioners that were come to London to treat 
with the Parliament, had offered an aid of five thouſand 
men, who could eafily be ſent from Scotland into the 
North of [reland, to make a diverſion, and the Commons 
had prevailed with them to treat for ten thouſand. The 
defign of the Commons was to employ only Scotch troops 
in the reduction of Ireland, that England might not be un- 
provided. The King did not refuſe the aſſiſtance of Scor- 
land, but would have England ſend into Ireland the like 
number of Engliſh forces, on pretence, that there was dan- 
ger of the Scots ſeizing upon Ireland when the 7r:/þ ſhould 
be ſubdued. He had found means to gain the Peers, fo 
that when the motion was made to the Lords, for ſending 
ten thouſand Scots into Ireland, they conſented to it, pro- 
vided the ſame number of Engliſb were alſo ſent thither. 
Nan, Ihe Scotch Commiſſioners complaining by a memorial, 
T. II. p. 61. that in a fortnight they had no poſitive anſwer to their of- 
fers, the Commons preſſed the Lords to diſpatch the at- 
fair, declaring, if they neglected it, the whole blame would 
fall upon them. They farther declared, that unleſs the 
Bill for preſſing of ſoldiers paſſed, it was impoſſible for Eng- 
land to raiſe troops for this ſervice, W hereupon the Lords 
debated the three following queſtions, which were all re- 
ſolved in the negative. 
Heese te 1+ Whether this Houſe ſhall conſent to ſend ten thouſand 
Heer con- Scots into Ireland, before it can be aſcertained that ten thou- 
wing her ſand Engliſh will be ſent thither allo? 
fn, 2. Whether this Houſe ſhall conſent to ſend ten thouſand 
J. II. p.763. Scots before the Bill for preſſing be paſled? 
3. Whether this Houſe ſhall join with the Commons, in 
ſending now ten thouſand Scots into Ireland? 
Shavp An- The Commons replied to theſe votes in a conference, that 
ert of the for the certainty their Lordſhips deſire of ſending ten thou- 
„e, ſand Engliſh into Ireland, the Commons were not uſed to 
11 capitulated with: That their actions are free, as well 
without conditions as capitulations, and deſire it may be ſo 
no more: That they had already given ſufficient certainty 
by a vote communicated to their Lordſhips, and ſee no ne- 
ceflity of voting it again: That they deſire their Lordſhips 
would vote the ſending ten thouſand Scots, without any 
relation to the ten thouſand Engliſb, and that ſpeedily, the 
preſervation of Ireland depending upon it: That they have 
the more reaſon to deſire this, as the Engliſb troops cannot 
go, unleſs the Bill for preſſing paſſes. But this was not 
capable of making the Lords depart from their former re- 
ſolutions. 155 | LO TEN 
Ii, cue, Mean time, the Commons, who had already committed 
priſm the to priſon the Lords Coftelough and T aaff, (ſent to the King 

:vo Lords with propoſitions about procuring the peace of Ireland) cauſed 

jr Pom all their Papers to be examined, in their diſtruſt of the King, 

Ruſtworth, and no doubt, in expectation of finding ſome thing which 

77 1 might do him a prejudice (1). e 

fr; to ie At the ſame time, the King acquainted the Lords, that 
te: thouſand he would engage to raiſe ten thouſand men for Ireland, if 
3 the Commons would promiſe to pay them (2). But they 
T. Il. p.757, were far from accepting this propoſition, knowing the 
152, 762, King meant to grant the commiſſions, and would give them 
8 to ſuch officers only as ſhould be at his devotion. So the 

T. II. p.259. Commons choſe rather to hazard the entire loſs of Ireland, 
than ſend thither ten thouſand Engliſb in ſuch a juncture ; 
and the Lords choſe rather to run the risk of ſeeing all the 
Engliſh driven out of that Kingdom, than of ſeeing the 
Scots in condition to ſeize it. The King perſectly knew 
the motive of the Commons proceedings, whilſt they were 
not ignorant, that the Lords ated wholly by the King's 

_ direction, | 775 Nat 

4 Committee Mean time, the aſſiſtance for Ireland being ſtill retarded 
„ e, by theſe quarrels, the Commons appointed a Committee 
ws 2 to examine, from whence came the obſtacles that occurred 
1% aid, in this affair. It was really difficult for thoſe who were 
—— not acquainted with the ſecret motives of the King and 
Natſu? Commons, to know where the blame lay, that Ireland was 
1.11. 5. 561. not relieved, ſince they ſeemed __ deſirous that a 

ſpeedy aid ſhould be ſent thither. The King's friends ſaid, 

his Majeſty's offer to raiſe ten thouſand men, provided the 


KL ES: Hh 2 YOY 


Commons would engage to pay them, was a cleat evi- 164t: 
dence, that the obſt ructions did not proceed from him, His 
enemies, on the contrary, affirmed, that the refuſal of the 

Lords, or rather of the King who ditected them, to at- 

cept of the aid of ten thouſand Scots, on a frivolous pretence, 

plainly ſhewed, that the difficulties did not come from tlie 

Houſe of Commons, fince they were very ready to pro- 

miſe to pay theſe auxiliaries. For my part, I am of opi- Kr: + 
nion, that both King and Commons thought leſs ſeriouſly 
of aſſiſting Ireland, than of drawing from the 1ri/h rebel- 
lion private advantages, with regard to their diflerences, 
The King wiſhed the Parliament would ſend a ſtrong army 
into Ireland, that they might find it more difficult to raiſe 
forces in caſe of a breach with him, of which there was 
but too much appearance. The Commons, on their part, 
had prevailed with the Scots to offer ten thouſand men, in 
the belief, that if they were accepted, they ſhould be freed 
from the trouble and danger of ſending an Erolifh army 
into Ireland, and if they were refuſed, the delay of relief 
would be imputed to the King. | 
However this be, the Houſe, upon the report of tlie un, r: 
Committee, found that one great obſtruction of relief to,“ C12: 
Ireland, was, that the 1ri/þ had not been declared rebels by . 


let lariug the 


Proclamation, Wherefore, on the iſt of January 1641-2, Itith to be 
the King publiſhed a Proclamation, wherein the 1riſþ were oi 
expreſly called traitors and rebels, But there were only Nalin, 
forty copies printed, which were all ſent to Secretary N U. U.. p29: 
chalas, according to an order received by the Printer, to . 
this effect: e 
It is his Majeſty's pleaſure, That you forthwith print on or to gte 
very good Paper, and ſend unto me, for his Majeſty's ſervice, Het 
forty copies of the Proclamation incliſed, leaving convenient . 
ſpace for his Majeſty to ſign above, and to affix the Privy 885 
Signet underneath, And his Majeſty's expreſs command is, 
That you print not above the ſaid number of forty copies, and 
forbear to make any further publication of them till his plea- 
ſure be further ſignified, 
For his Majeſty's 
Printer (3), ED. NicHoLas, 
It will hereafter be ſeen, what uſe the Commons made 
of this order, the original whereof they had in their hands, 
and the King's anſwer. | | 
I have already obſerved, that ſince the King's return Proceedinzs 
from Scotland, there were between him and the Commons , $4 
ſeeds of diviſion, which threat ned an approaching rupture. neo ie 
This appeared on all occaſions, and the mutual diſtruſt con- 
tinually increaſed; but with this difference, that the Com- 
mons did not take tlie leaſt ſtep, but what tended to their 
end of filling the People with tears and jealouſies; whereas 
the King having yet formed no project, managed according 
to the preſent emergencies, without propoſing to himſelf a 
fixed and certain end, which was a great diſadvantage to 
him. Shortly after his return from Scotland, upon notice The King ſer: 
that there was to be a tumultuous concourſe of people at 497 4ncar 
We:/tminſter, he ſent a writ to the Sheriff to ſet a guard eee ” 
near the Parliament. The Commons took offence at it, Decemb. 8. 
and after ſome inquiry to ſhew it was done by the King's e 
order, diſmiſſed the guard. $ Ruſhworth, 
Two days after, the King publiſhed a Proclamation, IV, P- 45%» 
ſtrictly commanding, that divine ſervice ſhould be perform- N . 
ed in all the Churches of England and Males, according to 727, ” 54 ; 
the Law and Statutes of the realm. This Proclamation, _ 
which indeed contained nothing contrary to Law, was Cw. - 
however unſeaſonable, when the Commons publickly Die er- 
ſhewed, that in the Laws concerning divine ſervice, there {ory 
were things offenſive to the conſciences of many people. 1bid. 
But the King had the misfortune to forget ſometimes the Naſon, 
ſituation of his affairs, and remember only his former {tate, 3 
when his Proclamations met with a ready compliance. He T. I. p. 255. 
could eaſily ſee, that this would be at leaſt of no uſe, and 
conſequently he ſhould not have publiſhed it at ſuch a junc- 
ture. But he gave his enemies a much greater advantage 
againſt him, in another affair, which created him no ſmall 
mortification. tA 05 | 
The Commons had voted, as I ſaid, that a body of 3% for pref. 
troops ſhould be ſent into /re/and, But as they were ex- . 
tremely jealous of the King, they ſought an expedient to Nalfon, 
hinder him from being concerned in the miſing of theſe , U. P-759 


. ; ; 71. 
forces. They were apprehenſive, if theſe levies were * 14 WA | 


made in the uſual manner, that is, by liſting volunteers, T. I. P. 257, 
theſe troops would be too much at the King's devotion. 
This expedient was to levy ſoldiers by way of compultion, 
called in England, preſſing, and to paſs an Act tor that 
purpoſe. _ A Bill was accordingly brought in, and ſent up 
to the Lords. Very likely, there was ſome clauſe in this 


1) The Lord Dillon of Cofelonrh was vitched upon by the Ih Lords to carry over their defires to his Majeſty concerning the means of quenching the 
nd of the Rebellion. 2 rr — —— with the Lark Taaff, and at Ware their Papers were ſeized 510 e - _ the Par- 
liament, and their Perſons committed; but after wards they found means to eſcape, and waited upon his Majeſty, Ruſbworth, Tom. IV. (P 4 3d 

(2) Nalſen ſays, Thar this Propoſal was firſt made by the Scortiſh Commiſſioners. Tom. II. p. 756« | 
(3) Natſoz has omitted this Order to the Printer, choygh the King denied it not. Rapin. | | 
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402 The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


1641-2. Bill contrary to the Prerogative Royal, to hinder the King 
from being concerned in leyying theſe troops (1 ). The 


King having notice of it, came to the Parliament, and 
made the following Speech to both Houſes. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


HE laſt time I was in this place, and the laſt 
thing that I recommended unto you, was the 
buſineſs of Ireland; whereby I was in good hope, that 


The King's ( 
Speech to the cc 
Parliament. 
Dec. 4. 


A 
* 


Nuſhworth, & T ſhould not have needed again to have put you in 


HP ah 7" mind of that buſineſs, But till ſeeing the ſlow proceed- 


T. II. p. 38.0 ings therein, and the daily diſpatches that I have out of 
% Ireland, of the lamentable eſtate of my Proteſtant Sub- 
&« jects there, I cannot but again earneſtly recommend 
<« the diſpatch of that expedition unto you; for it is the 
c chief buſineſs that at this time I take to heart, and 
<< there cannot almoſt be any buſineſs that I can have 
© more care of. 
I might now take up ſome of your time in expreſſing 
my deteſtation of rehellions in general, and of this in 
particular ; but knowing that deeds and not declara- 
tions muſt ſuppreſs this great inſolency, I do here in a 
word offer you whatſoever my power, pains, or induſtry 
can contribute to this good and neceſlary work, of re- 
« ducing the Iriſb nation to their true and wonted obe- 
dience, | | 
* And that nothing may be omitted on my part, I 
“ muſt here take notice of the Bill for preſſing of ſoldiers, 
now depending among you, my Lords; concerning 
which, I here declare, that in caſe it come fo to me, 
as it may not infringe or diminiſh my Prerogative, I 
« will paſs it. And farther, ſeeing there is a diſpute raiſed, 
I being little beholding to him whoſoever at this time 
began it) concerning the bounds of this antient and un- 
% doubted Prerogative; to avoid farther debate at this 
time, I offer that the Bill may paſs with a Salvo Fure 
© both for King and People, leaving ſuch debates to 
a time that may better bear them. If this be not ac- 
<< cepted, the fault is not mine that this Bill paſs not, but 
ce theirs that refuſe fo fair an offer. 
*© To conclude, I conjure you by all that is or can be 
dear to you or me, that laying aſide all diſputes, you 
go on chearfully and ſpeedily for the reducing of [re- 
a Jan... . 9 
Tho' it clearly appeared, that in this Speech the King 
had no intention to violate the privilege of Parliament, but 
only to remove the obſtacles which occurred on account 
of this Bill, both Houſes were equally offended. They ap- 
pointed a joint Committee to examine the King's Speech, 
and 2 their report, the Houſe of Lords unanimouſly 
voted, _ 1 3 


tes of the 1. That the privileges of Parliament were broken by 
_ his Majeſty's taking notice of the Bill for preſſing of ſol- 


T. II. p.739, diers, being in agitation in both Houſes, and not agreed 


745» on. 


2. That his Majeſty in propounding a limitation and 
proviſional clauſe to be added to the Bill, before it was 
preſented unto him by the conſent of both Houſes, Was 


a breach of the privilege of Parliament. | 


3. That his Majeſty expreſſing his diſpleaſure againſt | 


ſome perſons, for matters moved in the Parliament, during 
the debate and preparation of that Bill, was a breach of 
the privilege of Parliament. 

Theſe votes were alſo readily paſſed in the Houſe of 
Commons, after which, both Houſes united in a ſolemn 


Declaration Declaration, importing.“ Ki f | 
of beth bone . „importing, That the King ought not to 


| Ruſhworth, take notice of any matter in agitation or debate in either 


Iv. p. 458. Houſe of Parliament, but by their information and 
Nalfon, «© agreement: And that his Majeſty ought not to pro- 
pound any condition, proviſion, or limitation to any 
«© Bill or Act in debate, or preparation in either Houſes of 
„Parliament; or to manifeſt or declare his conſent or 
<< diflent, approbation or diſlike of the fame, before it be 
_ ©* preſented to his Majeſty in due courſe of Parliament; 
and that every particular Member of either Houſe hath 
„free liberty of ſpeech to propound or debate any matter 
<< according to the order and courſe of Pailiament: And 
that his Majeſty ought not to conceive diſpleaſure againſt 
any man for ſuch opinions and propoſitions as ſhall be 
delivered in ſuch debate, it belonging to the ſeveral 
Houſes of Parliament reſpectively to judge and deter- 
mine ſuch errors and offences in words or actions, as 


© ſhall be committed by any of their Members, in the 


handling or debating any matters depending: And that 
his Majeſty will be pleaſed to declare the authors of this 
© miſ-information and evil counſel (2).“ 


| (1) In the Preamble of the Bill it was declared,“ That the King had, in no caſe, but the Invaſion from a foreign Power, Authority to preſs the IV. p. 46% 
free -born Subject, which could not conſiſt with the freedom and Liberty of his perſon.” Clarendon, Tom. I. p. 257. : 

2) The Lord Clarendon ſays, that when the Clauſe in the Bill for prefling, mentioned in the Note above, put a ſtop to the Bill in the Houſe of Lords, 
Mr. St. John, the King's Sollicitor, went privately to his Majeſty, and perſuaded him to go to the Parliament-Houſe, and fay the very words in be 
Speech relating to the Salvo Fare, as an expedient to remove rubs in the way of the Iriſh affairs. Upon which both Houſes reſolving to do nothing 
ww this manifeſt breach ſhowld be repaired by paſGog the Bill, the King was compelled do paſs it, as 


(3) Monntjoy Blount, 


of Ireland. Both Houſes were ſatisfied with this ex 


Vol II. 


Purſuant to this Declaration, both Houſes preſented to 6 
the King a more extenſive Petition, which the King within 93. 
few days anſwered in writing. The ſtrength of his anſwer t': Ws 
conſiſted in, that he had no intention to infringe the pri-“ „ 
vilege cf Parliament, and meant only to haſten the relief "AT 

2 plication, 
and the affair was carried no farther, But there ſtill remain- T. dh, 
ed upon the King, a blemiſh for violating the privilege ot p. 2b. 
Parliament, which was then of great conſequence, T'hig 
ſhews, the King had not then about him any very able 
counſellors. For if they had perceived the Commons F., 
intention, ſince the re-aflembling of the Parliament, they King a 
would have been careful not to adviſe the King to take cmd. 
ſo many not only unneceſſary ſteps, but ſuch as gave hig 
enemies great advantages. Of this nature was the Procla- 1 
mation concerning divine ſervice. In the ſame rank I place E 
alſo the great zeal he expreſſed for the Church of Eng. 
land, which ſerved only to alienate till farther from him 
all the adherents of the Commons, and to ſhew them what 
they were to expect, if he ſhould be reſtored to his former 
ſtate. In a word, nothing could be more unſeaſonable 
than this laſt Speech to both Houſes, as if the bare threar 
of not paſſing the Bill was ſufficient to awe them, whereas, 
at leaſt in regard to the Commons, it was a very ſtron 
argument to cauſe them to infiſt upon their demand, Be- 
ſides, the breach of Privilege muſt have been evident, ſince 
there was not a fingle Member in both Houſes, but what 
thought the King had violated it by his propoſition, 

Six or ſeven days after, the King gave a freſh occaſion 73, x;,. 
of complaint by removing Sir William Balfour Lieutenant ce 
of the Tower from his place, with whom he had no IL 
reaſon to be pleaſed, on account of his evidence concern- Tt 
ing the deſign of promoting the Earl of Strafford's eſcape. _ 2, 
Every one ſaw, this was the fole cauſe of Balfour's diſgrace, iy, 5 . 
But perhaps his removal would not have been of ſo ill Clarendon, 
conſequence to the King, had he not truſted that important 3 
place to Colonel Lunsford, known to be a man of profli- % blies 
gate manners, and fit for any purpoſe. This change made 10. 
the Commons believe, the King deſigned to ſecure the gc 
Tower, in order to awe the City and Parliament. As 47 him, 
their jealouſy of him was very great, and as, beſides, it is 
certain, they ſought occaſions to perſuade the People, the 
King had ill deſigns, they failed not to improve the preſent, _ 
The ſame day that Lunsford was put in poſſeſſion of the The Pei 
Tower, a great number of Londoners, ſome of whom were 2 
 Common-Council-men, preſented a Petition to the Lower- London. 
Houſe, repreſenting, ** That the whole State is deeply Pe. 23. 
<< intereſted in the ſafe-cuſtody of the Tower, but more pq 
© eſpecially the City of London: That Colonel Lunsford Nalfor, 
e is 2 man out-lawed, and moſt notorious for outrages, 71-2773 
and therefore fit for any dangerous attempt. For which 
* reaſon the Petitioners, and many more who have intel- 

“ ligence of his having the office of Lieutenant beftowed 
on him, are put into ſuch a height of fear and jealouſy, 
„as makes them reſtleſs till they have repreſented the 
“ ſame to the Houſe of Commons, humbly defiring them 
< to take this affair into ſuch conſideration, as may ſecure 
© both the City and Kingdom.“ . 

It cannot be denied, that the King made a very ill choice 
in beſtowing this poſt on Lunsford, and thereby gave occa- 
ſion for diſadvantagious ſuſpicions. Beſides, it ſeems to be 
almoſt inexcuſable, to give the command of the Tower to 
a perſon of ſo ill a character, at a time when his enemies 


N 


4 : 
— 


loft no opportunity to inſpire the People with jealouſies. ; 5 
The moſt favourable thing that can be ſaid for the King 5 


is, that there being but few perſons who would be at his 
devotion, for fear of the indignation of the Commons, be 
thought himſelf obliged to chuſe for Lieutenant of the 
Tower, one leſs ſcrupulous, and of a deſperate ſortune, who 
would depend on him, and it was not eaſy to find many 
ſuch. Sets 8 1 | 
The Commons having taken into confaderation the The Rm 
Petition preſented to them, deſired a conference with the 154 oo 
Lords, where they repreſented, * That Colonel Lunsford cen fo 
« is an unfit perſon for ſo great a truſt, as the Lieutenancy an "4 
of the Tower. But if his Majeſty think cauſe that Bec. 23 
< there ſhould be a Lieutenant of the Tower, the ſame Ruſbwort', 


„e being already under the command of the Earl of New- 8 459 


ce port (3), who is Conſtable thereof by his Majeſty's ap- Naſon, : 7 


<< pointment, then that Sir Fohn Conyers may be recom- TNT? 

% mended to his Majeſty for that place.” The Lords an- %% i. 

ſwered, they could not concur with the Commons in an Dec. 2+ 

addreſs to the King to remove Colonel Lunsford, becauſe 

they conceived the ſame would be an intrenchment upon 

his Majeſty's Prerogative. . | ” 
The Commons, vexed at the refuſal of the Lords, una- Pity 

Ruſhworth, 


Nalſon, 
T. Il, p77% 


had prepared it. Tom. I. p. 258. | 
3 nimouſly 


* 
* 
©4 
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Book XX. . 


1641-2. nimouſly voted, oy That Colonel Lunsford was unfit to be 

« Lieutenant of the 'Tower, as being a perſon the Com- 

comme mons could not conhde in.“ Ar the ſame time they 

P:.luratios made a declaration, ſhowing their reaſons of fear and di- 

ſtruſt, as the conſpiracy to ſeduce the army, a former plot 

of poileiling the Tower, the Ii Rebellion, and the con- 

tinual delays and interruptions they received in the Houſe 

of Peers, by reaſon of the great number of Biſhops and 

Popilh Lords; and therefore they held themſelves bound 

in conſcience to proteſt, that they were innocent of the 

blood which was like to be ſpilt, and the confuſions which 

might overwhelm the State, if Zuns/ord were continued in 

ſz: to the his charge. Moreover, they hoped, that ſuch of the Lords 

Loris, who às had the ſame apprehenſions, would likewiſe take ſome 

—_— if ;.. courſe to make the ſame known to his Majeſty. I' his 

: Declaration being communicated to the Lords, it was re- 

1 ſolved by the majority of votes, that the debate thereof 

Twenty two ſhould be adjourned till next Monday. But two and twenty 
Le Lords entered their Proteſt againſt that vote. 

Iv. p.461. The ſame day the Commons ſent and deſired the Earl 

Te Earl of of Newport, to reſide within the Tower as Conſtable, and 

, to take the cuſtody of that place. | 
7:/.de inthe Befides the inhabitants of London, whoſe Petition had 


* 


7-37. , occaſioned the Commons Declaration, the Apprentices had 
Fer 


pres tites. flocked together in great numbers, and preſented a Petition 
lhgorth, to the King, praying him to concur with the Commons 


% in rooting out Papiſts, Innovators, Biſhops, as having all 

T. II. p.773- combined to ſubvert the Government, and introduce 
Popery:-: | 

Ne Lord On the morrow, the 26th of December, being Sunday, 


Her in- the Lord-Mayor, [Sir Richard Gurney] ſecing the Appren- 
eig tices begin to re- aſſemble, and knowing they intended to 
1: -oſitiu of go the next day to Mhiteball, for an anitwer to their Peti- 
oo tion, waited upon the King to inform him of it. He re- 
_ 463. preſented withal, that great miſchiefs might enſue if Zunſ- 
ford was not removed, adding, the peopie of London were 
lasstord reſolved to attempt the Tower, to put him out. Where- 
1-14 as upon the King that ſame evening took the keys from Lun/- 
3 1 ford, but at the ſame time diſcharged the Earl of Newport 
Newport, Of the Conſtableſhip of the Tower. | 
Pretence The reaſon, or perhaps the pretence of that Earl's diſ- 
e grace was, that the King had been told, that at a meeting 
Ruſhworth, at Kenſington, whilſt he was in Scotland, the Earl of New- 
Mache? port, upon diſcourſe of ſome plots in that Kingdom, ſhould 
T. II. p. 780. ſay, F there be ſuch a plot, yet there are his wife and chil- 
dren. But the Earl hearing ſuch a rumour had reached the 
Queen, waited upon her Majeſty, and with many pro- 
teſtations aſſured her, that never any ſuch words were 
ſpoken, not the leaſt thought conceived of any ſuch thing, 
with which the Queen ſeemed to reſt ſatisfied. Never- 
Decemb. 23. theleſs, ſeveral months after, and the ſame day Sir William 
Balfour was removed from the Lieutenancy of the Tower, 
the King asked him, whether he had heard any debate at 
Kenſington, about ſeizing upon the Queen and her Children? 
The Earl ſtrongly denied it; to which the King replied, 
That he was ſorry for his Lordſhip's memory. This is what 
the Earl of Newport poſitively affirmed himſelf in the Houſe 
JJ | 
P::1im of The Lords being convinced, that the King, upon a 
3 falſe rumour, had entertained ſuſpicions of the Earl of New- 
1. me ng port (1), eſpouſed his cauſe, and preſented a Petition to the 
The Earl of Bath, the zoth of December, reported his 
Majeſty's anſwer as follows : 


The King's It is true, that I have heard rumours of ſome propo- 


Auſwer. ** fition that ſhould have been made at Ken/ington, tor the 
Na ** ſeizing of the perſons of my wife and children; and in 
T. II. Pp. 796. things of ſo high a nature, it may be fit for any Prince 
; to enquire, even where he hath no belief nor perſuaſion 
of the thing; ſo I have asked Newport ſome queſtions 
concerning that buſineſs, but far from that way of ex- 
preſſing a belief of the thing, which Newport hath had 
the boldneſs and confidence to affirm; which I could 
eaſily make appear, but that I think it beneath me, 
to conteſt with any particular perſon, But let this ſuf- 
fice, that I aſſure you, I neither did nor do give credit 
to any ſuch rumour, As for telling the name of him 
* who informed me, I do ſtick to the anſwer which I 
gave to your laſt Petition upon the like particular. 
What colour ſoever the King put upon his behaviour to 
the Earl of Newport, it plainly appeared, that he had quar- 
relled with that Lord, on purpoſe to remove him from the 
Conſtableſhip of the Tower, at the very time he was de- 
fired by the Commons to reſide there. This did not help 
to cure the Commons ſuſpicions, 
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» 
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cc 
cc 
cc 
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(1) Upon the Earl of Newport's Information, the Houſe of Lords thinking it to be a marter of great conſequence, 
Commons (as being preſent as the meeting at Kenſington) were concerned, had a Conference with them, and defired t 


ing, praying him to declare the reporter of thoſe words. 


NIR i 


I have already mentioned the project formed by the 1641-2, 

leaders and managers of the Houſe of Commons againſt Vw */ca- 
the King, namely, the deveſting him of great pait of his rn dog 
power, Po compaſs this end, it was neceſſary to remove 
the obſtacles which inceſſantly occurred in the Houſe of 
Peers, where the Biſhops and Popiſh Lords were always 
able, by the number of their Voices, to oppoſe the exe- 
cution of this deſign, Hitherto the Commons had endea- 
voured in vain to exclude the Biſhops from the Upper- 
Houſe, and there was no likelihood that their ſollicitations 
would produce any greater effect for the future. I' hey 
were therefore, either to relinquiſh their project, or take 
more effectual methods to obtain by force what would never 
have been obtain'd by fair means, I am very ſenſible, 
ſome will take it ill that I poſitively affirm, the tumults 1 
am going to ſpeak of, were the effect of the intrigues of 
the contrary party to the King, and that ſeveral pretend it 
was all owing to accident, and the diſcontents of the People. 
The Reader will be able to judge, when he has ſeen what 
paſſed in the latter end of December. | 

On Monday the 27th of this month, there was a great C of 
concourſe of people at 7//2/?min/ter, where they who had .. 


Weſtminſter 


preſented the Petition of the Londoners, the Apprentices, Ruſaworth, 

and an infinite number of others, flocked, on pretence of oe Pe 453: 
„„ »” 1 « g 10 e n, 

waiting for the King's and the Parliament's anſwer, Among . I. b. 


T. I. p. 2643 


theſe multitudes, many were heard to cry aloud, No Bis 265. 
ſhops! No Biſhops ! "This correſponded with the Petition 

of the Apprentices. T'he Bithop of Lincoln [Dr. Williams, | Twnnit. 
lately nominated to the See of Je (2), coming with the 

Earl of Dover to the Houſe of Peers, and obſerving a youth 

to cry out louder than the reſt againſt Biſhops, ſtept to 

him and ſeized him, in order to have him committed to 

priſon, But the people reſcued the youth, and gathering 

about the Biſhop, hemmed him in, that he could not 

ſtir, ſo that he was like to be preſſed to death. But at 

laſt, they let him go, till crying out as loud as they could, 

No Biſhops! EO 

At the ſame time, three or four officers, who had ſerved 07 of 

in the late army againſt the Scots, walking near Leſimin- eee 
/ter-Hall, one of them, Captain David Hide, drew his %utt vu; 
ſword, ſaying, he would cut the throats of thoſe Round- I Pe 403. 
headed cropp'd-eared Dogs that bawled againſt the Biſhops, J. I. 8 
But the other officers refuſing to ſecond him, he was ap- 
prehended by the Citizens, and brought before the Houſe 

of Commons and ſent to priſon. There is no other knuwn 

origin of the name of Round heads, which irom that time 

was given to the Parliamentarians (3). 5 

The ſame day Colonel Lunsford, with thirty or forty Lunsford 

officers coming through J/e/tmn/ter-Hall, and meeting the %% 
multitudes, drew their ſwords and wounded ſome twenty ci. 
Apprentices and Citizens. The News being carried into Ruthwortn, 
the City, great numbers of Apprentices and others, ran to 1 os 
Weſtminſter with ſwords and ſtaves, which cauſed a dreadful 

uproar both in London and Meſtminſter. The Lord Mayor, 

to prevent any farther diſorders, commanded the City gates 

to be ſhut, and put the trained-bands in arms, whilſt on 

the other hand, the King ordered ſome of the Militia of 
Middleſex and Weſtminſter to come by turns and guard his 

perſon. - | : 


The Lords ſeeing ſo great a tumult, ordered the Gen- The Lords try 


tleman Uſher of the Black Rod, to command the people pe ho 
to depart to their homes. But the people anſwered they Twm..s. 
could not, becauſe Lunsford, with other ſwordſmen, lay Mz" | 
in wait for them in Veſiminſter-Hall, and had already q{o.wh, 
wounded ſeveral, Whereupon the Lords appointed a Com- IV. p. 453+ 
mittee to examine, what warrant Lunsford and the other of- 

ficers had to come to Meſiminſter, and likewiſe what no- 

tice had been given to any others to come in multitudes 

about the Patliament-Houſe. They tried once more to 

ſend away the people, but not ſucceeding, deſired the 
Commons to join with them in publiſhing a Declaration 

againſt tumults, and in petitioning the King for a guard. 

The Commons anſwered, it was now ſo late, that they 

had not time to take this requeſt into conſideration. 3 
Mean while, upon information that ſome of the people Nan, 
were ſent to priſon, they appointed a Committee to ex- La JE P,734, 
amine, by whoſe authority they were impriſoned, with“? 
power to releaſe them, if it was thought proper. A clear 

evidence that this tumult was not diſagreeable to the Com- 

mons (4). | 

| wth morrow, the 28th, the tumult continued in The Trent 
the ſame manner as the day before, and the Commons Auorth, 
made no more haſte to appeaſe it. On the contrary, they IV. p. 455 
adjourned the debate of the Lords requeſt till next day, | 


At laſt, on the 29th, the populace being again allembled 


and becauſe ſome Members of the 
hem to join with them in ſearch- 


ing ths buſineſs to the bottom. Whereupon they agreed to concur in a Petition to the King, Gr. Raſhworth, Tom. IV. p. 463. 


(2) He was xeſtored ro his Place in the Houſe of Lords, at the beginning 


3) The Apprentices it ſeems wore the Hair of their Head cut round, and the Queen obſerving out of 


g a a 6, 16 0. Nalſon, Tom. I, P. 129. 
of this Parliament, November - Ne Samuel Barnard hun among chem, 


cry'd out: See what a handſome young Ronndhead is there: And the name came from thence, and perhaps was fictt puolickly uſed by Captain Hide, 


they 


(+) Cornclins Burgeſs, a Puritan Miniltzr, uſed to ſay of the Rabble, 7'zeſe are my Bandegs, I can ſer them on, and 1 can fetch them off again, 
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i The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


1641- » they acquaint the Lords, that they were ready to Join in all be ſeen preſently, When therefore ſuch multitud 
law ful ways and means to appeaſe the tumults, but for flocking to 1/eftmin/ler, exclaiming againſt the 

printing a Declaration, it was a matter that would require Catholick Lords, inſulting the Peers of 8 

ſome farther deliberation (1). | a word, acting ſo agreeably to the deſires and intention 8 

Renurt n It is very evident, the Commons did not deſire theſe tu- the Commons, one can hardly help thinking, they ah 
the Proced- mults ſhould be ſo ſoon ended, eſpecially if what is ſaid of countenanced and encouraged by ſome of the Mentor. of 


Vol. II. 


CS were feen , 
*/ 

. Biſhops ang 

the King's Part ” 


57 O h . - 8 
3 Mr. Pym, one of the leading Members, be true. For it is that Houſe; and the rather, as there can be no other pro- 
Naiſov, affirmed, he anſwered to one that perſuaded him to endea- bable reaſon aſſigned of ſo ſudden a commoti | 


on, 
Tell Pe 795 your to prevent theſe tumultuous aſſemblies, Cod forbid As to the juſtice of the project, tormed by the Com- 
View, f. 80. the people ſhould be hindered from obtaining their ju/t deſites. mons, to diſable the King from doing for the future, What 
Indeed the Houſe in general cannot be accuſed of taking he had done for fifteen years, it is a queſtion not cafily to 
any reſolution to encourage theſe tumults, However it is be decided. The point is to know, whether, at the lime 
but too probable, not to ſay certain, that they were cau- Jam ſpeaking of, in reſtoring the King to all his riglite 
fed by the intrigues and direction of ſome of the Leaders there was juſt ground to confide in him, without any ca; 
of the oppoſite party to the King. of his abuſing his power for the future, a 


| | | But there is ſo 
To be ſatisfied of this truth, a man need only confider, much to be faid, on both ſides of the queſtion, that the im- 


what was the ſituation of affairs at the end of December partial muſt be at a loſs, and the more, as the thing is to 
1641. The redreſs of grievances was no longer the point; know perfectly what the King's intention was, which ng 
that was now compleated without any oppoſition from the man can diſcover, It is therefore upon bare conjectures. 
King. He could therefore affirm, that his. conſent to the that ſome decide, that, aſter the King's conceſſions in tlis 
Acts paſſed in this Parliament, was the effect of his love Parliament, in favour of his Subjects, it was reaſonable to 
for his people, with as much reaſon as his enemies could rely on his word; and that others affirm, it was imprudent 
ſay, it was only by compuliton and diſſimulation. It is to conſider the King's aſſent to the Acts, as a proof of his 
certain, that after the King's return from Scotland, there intention to govern according to Law, ſince this aſſent was 
were in the Parliament many Members who wiſhed the not altogether voluntary. On this queſtion run all the Pa- 
reform might be carried no farther, perſuaded as they were, . pers which were afterwards publiſhed, either by the King 
that what was already done fufficed for the ſafety of the or the Parliament. | 
Kingdom, and prevention of an arbitrary Government for The tumults ſtill continuing about the Parliament-houſe, The Temes 
the future. This was the prevailing opinion in the Houſe and the Commons not appearing very urgent to appeaſe tothe, 
of Peers, chiefly becauſe of the Biſhops and Popiſh Lords, them, twelve Biſhops met at the Archbiſhop of Yor4's, to 9 5 
who always made the ballance incline to the King's fide, conſult together upon what was to be done. Here, by the N, 8 
when this capital point was directly or indirectly in que- advice of the Archbiſhop, they reſolved to go no more to Haaf. 
ſtion. | the Houſe of Peers, but preſent to the King and the Lords 2:11. 
It was otherwiſe in the Houſe of Commons. Moſt of the following Proteſtation (2). | . 17. 
the Members, not contenting themſelves with having re- 5 3 3 . 
dreſſed the grievances, were alſo for leſſening the royal au- To the King's muſt excellent Majeſty, and the Lords and &, 
thority, and putting it out of the King's power to govern Peers, now aſſembled in Parliament; The humble Petition 
for the ſuture, as he had done before this Parlament. and Protefiation of all the Biſhops and Pr elates new called 
Some acted out of pure diſtruſt of the King's ſincerity: % his Majeſty's Writs to attend the Parliament, and pre- 
Others out of fear of being expoſed to his reſentment, if ſent about London and Weſtminſter for that ſervice. 
he ſhould ever be in a condition to make them feel the ef- HAT whereas the Petitioners are called up by 
fects of it. Beſtdes thefe two motives, the Presbyterians, ſeveral and reſpective Writs, and under great pe- 
| had a third, namely, to alter the Government of the “ nalties, to attend in Parliament, and have a clear and in- 
Church, which they plainly ſaw could never be effected, “ dubitate right to vote in Bills, and other matters what- 
but by difabling the King to oppoſe it. All theſe Members “ ſoever, debateable in Parliament, by the antient cuſtoms, 
were united in the project of depriving the King of good ““ Jaws and ſtatutes of this realm, and ought to be pro- 
part of his power. But there was a great difference be- teted by your Majeſty, quietly to attend and proſecute 
tween them with reſpect to the animoſity againſt the King, „ that great ſervice, 5 8 | 
and the zeal wherewith they purſued the execution of their „They humbly remonſtrate and proteſt before God, 
deſign. The Presbyterians were the moſt paſſionate ; whilſt “ your Majeſty, and the noble Lords and Peers, now aſ- 
others, who acted only from motives of diftruſt and jea- „ ſembled in Parliament, that as they have an indubitate 
louſy, behaved with leſs warmth. They could not, with- “ right to fit and vote in the Houſe of the Lords, ſo are 
out a ſort of remorſe, contribute to the throwing of the ** they (if they may be protected from force and violence) 
whole Kingdom into confuſion, upon the foundation of a „ moſt ready and willing to perform their duties accord- 
bare diſtruſt, or of a fear, to which it was impoſſible to “ ingly. And that they do abominate all actions and opi- 
apply any remedy, This had cauſed great debates in the “ nions tending to Popery, and the maintenance thereof; 
Houſe about the Remonſtrance of the State of the Kingdom. as alſo all propenſion and inclination to any malignant 
Many conſidered it as unneceſſary, and others ſupported ““ party, or any other ſide or party whatſoever, to the which 
it, becauſe they ſaw no ſurer means to beget a rupture “ their own reaſon and conſciences ſhall not move them to 
between the King and Parliament; without which rupture “ adhere. | 5 | | 
they looked upon themſelves as undone, for without it, they © But whereas they have been at ſeveral times violently 
could not hope to execute their projects. Oliver Cromwell, “ menaced, affronted, and aſſaulted by multitudes of peo- 
who as yet made no figure in the Houſe, told the Lord “ ple, in their coming to perform their ſervices in that 
C/xrendon, Falkland, “ That if the Remonſtrance had been re- ** honourable Houſe ; and lately chaſed away, and put in 
. p. 347 © jected, he would have fold all he had the next morning, danger of their lives, and can find no redreſs or protec- 
and never ſeen England more.“ c tion, upon ſundry complaints made to both Houſes in 
After this Remonſtrance was preſented to the King, his “ theſe particulars. . 8 3 
enemies loſt no opportunity to cheriſh the fears and jealouſis They likewiſe humbly proteſt before your Majeſty, 
of the People, in which they had a double view. Firſt, © and the noble Houſe of Peers, That faving unto them- . 
they prepared them for the change they were meditating, * ſelves all their rights and intereſt of ſitting and voting in —_ 
by intimating, the abſolute neceſſity of diminiſhing the “ the Houſe at other times, they dare not fit or vote in == 
King's power. Secondly, by provoking the King, they “ the Houſe of Peers, until your Majeſty ſhall farther ſe- F- 
hoped to engage him in ſome violent meaſures, proper to “ cure them from all affronts, indignities, and dangers in 
confirm the ſuſpicions they were ſtriving to infuſe into the the premiſes  _ 
People, in which they ſucceeded but too well, the King <« Laſtly, whereas th 
being ſo unfortunate, as not to have any able Council about 


him, who might warn him of the ſnares that were laid for “ as may well terrify men of good reſolutions, and much 
him. However, they were {till very far from their end, “ conſtancy, they do in all duty and humility, proteſt be- 1 
by reafon of the obſtacles they met with in the Houſe of “ fore your Majeſty, and the en of that moſt honoura» = 
Peers, where the Biſhops and popiſh Lords broke all their * ble Houſe of Paument againſt all laws, orders, votes, = 
meaſures, | e reſolutions, and determinations, as in themſelves null, = 
Probably, this fort of conteſt between the two Houſes - “ and of none effect; which in their abſence, ſince the 
would have laſted much longer, if the tumultuous concourſe “ 27th of this inſtant month of December 1641, have al- 
of the Londoners about J//imin/ter, had not come very ſea- „ ready paſſed ; as likewiſe, againſt all ſuch as ſhall here- 
ſonably to frighten the Biſhops and popiſh Lords, as will “ after paſs in that moſt honourable Houſe, during the 


(1) This Anſwer ſro the Lords was on the 8th. Ryſhworth, Tom. IV. p. 465. 


(2) This Proteſtation was penned in beat and haſte, by Williams Archbiſhop of York, juſt after the treatment he had met with from the Apprentices 
and others, and, without delay, preſented by him to the King, with an humble deſire, chat his Majeſty would fend- it to the Houſe of Peers, lince the 
B.lhops cd not do it themſelves, and that he would command, it ſhould be entered into the Journal af the Houſe, - His Majeſty juſt caſt his Lye 
upon 17, and believing it drawn by mature advice, delivered it to the Keeper, who unfortunately happened to be preſent, commanding him to deliver 
ic to the louſe, Clarendon, Tom. I. p. 276. Some ſay, that the Lord Keeper was ordered not to read it, till the King, at the Buühops inſtarce, came 
into the Houſe of Peers. But, that to ingratiate himſelf with the Parliament, to whom he was become obnox cus, he communicated the Petitien es 
lome untriendiy Mew gers of both Houſes. Cuiligr's Eqyl, Hiſt, Tom. II. p. 818. "46" 3% | ; S . 
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La 


eir fears are not built upon phan- 
taſies and conceits, but upon ſuch grounds and objects, 


5 & time 


Book XX. 25. CHA 


1641-2. © time of this their forced and violent, abſence from the 
: « faid moſt honourable Houſe ; not denying, but if their 
« abſenting themſelves. were. wilful and voluntary, that 
«« moſt honourable Houſe might proceed in all theſe pre- 
% miſes, their abſence, or this their Proteſtation not- 

« withſtanding. ++, ee e of bins ; 
And humbly beſeeching your moſt excellent Majeſty 
&« to command the Clerk of that Houſe of Peers, to en- 
ter this their Petition and Proteſtation amongſt his Re- 
«© cords,” EY. 5 


They will ever pray to God to bleſs and preſerve, gel 


Job. Eborac : The. Dureſme : Rob. Co. & Lich : 
Foſ. Norwich Jo. Aſaphen : Guil. Ba. & Wells : 
Ces. Hereford : Rob. Oxon: Mat. Ely : Godfr. 
 ,. Gloceſi: Jo. Peterburg : Marg. Landaff. | 


It muſt be obſerved, that among theſe twelve Biſhops, 
there were nine of the thirteen accuſed by. the Commons, 
on account of the Canons of the late Convocation, _ 

P.marhon It is manifeſt, this Proteſtation tended to diſſolve the 
be Bijh!pt Parliament, without the King's interpoſing. For if, ac- 
hae cording to the Proteſtation, the Houſe of Peers could do 
nothing but what in its ſelf was null, without the concur- 
rence of the Biſhops, it was no leſs certain, that the Houſe 
of Commons could do nothing valid without the concur- 
rence of the Peers; whence it followed, that the Parlia- 
ment was, become uſeleſs, or ſuſpended, in the intention 
of the Biſhops by this Prateſtation. It appears alſo, that 
the King had the ſame thought, by his. haſte to communi- 
cate the Proteſtation to the Lords, probably, before his 
Council had examined it. Very likely, he imagined, the 
Lords would eſpouſe the cauſe of the Biſhops, as making, 
according to his notion, a third Eſtate of Parliament, and 
that this affair might occaſion the diſſolution of the Parlia- 
ment. But he found that this Houſe of Peers, hitherto 


ſo favourable to him, was no longer in the ſame diſpoſi- 


tions, ſince the Biſhops and popiſh Lords were frightened 

away by the tumults, The majority of voices not being 

now for the King, the Houſe looked upon this Proteſtation 

with a very different eye from what the King expected, 

They defired a conference with the Commons, where the 

Rufworth, Lord-Keeper told them in the name of all the Peers, That 
IV: pe 467- «© this Proteſtation containing matters of dangerous conſe- 
7.00 p79 . ©*© quence, extending to the deep intrenching upon the fun- 
damental privileges and being of Parliaments, the Lords 

<« had thought fit to communicate it to the Commons, as 

« a thing of great and general concernment . 
0h; Come. 44.14. had no ſooner received the report of this 
mons accuſe conference, but they immediately reſolved to accuſe the 
% twelve Biſhops of High-Treaſon, for endeavouring to ſub- 
Ae . vert the fundamental laws and the very being o Parlia- 
Rvthworth, ments. This reſolution ought not to ſeem ſtrange, after 
22 47 having ſeen how the Commons ſtood affected to the Bi- 
T. I. p.796, ſhops. They took care not to loſe ſo fair an opportunity, 
Ge. of freeing themſelves from the obſtacles they continually 
7 IS met with from the Biſhops in the Upper-houſe, and be- 
28. ſides, the Lords ſeemed diſpoſed to come into their mea- 
ſures. So, that very moment, Mr. Glyn was ſent to the 
Houſe of Peers, to accuſe in form the twelye Biſhops of 

High-T reaſon, and to deſire they might be put into ſaſe 

| RT W hereupon, the Lords ordered the Black- 
They are Rod to bring the twelve Biſhops to the Bar of their Houſe, 
e which was done by eight a-clock at night, and ten of them 
Ruſhworth, were committed to the Tower, Moreton Biſhop ot Dur- 
IV. p. 468. ham, and Wrigbt Biſhop of Coventry and Lichfield, in re- 
garqd of their age, remaining with the Black-Rod. 
Wadde On the morrow, the 3ſt of December, the Commons 
T.11.p 800, ſent and deſired the Lords to take into conſideration the 
Bill ſent, up ſome months ſince for taking away the Biſhops 
votes, to which the Lords anſwered, They would take the 

ſame into conſideration in convenient time (2)7. 
be Com. The ſame day the Commons ſent a Committee to the 
nent defire King, to repreſent to him, That the Houſe, was under 
e e great apprehenſions, by reaſon of a malignant party, 
T.11.9.793, ** who. were continually, forming pernicious deſigns: Nay, 
_ 1 that ſome of them had imbrued their hands in the blood 
. b, „ ef his ſubjeAs, at the gates of his Palace, and in the 
face, and at the doors of the Parliament. That there- 
fore they humbly beſought his Majeſty, that they might 


A „* 


RLES l. 


**. have a guard [out of the City ] commanded by the 1641-2, 
* Earl of Eyjex, of whoſe fidelity there could be no 
* ſuſpicion.” | 

As the populace of Londin were diſperſed, and the of- 3 IT 
ficers ſtill kept about 1/emin/ter, the Houſe was under e ws 
ſome apprehenſion of inſults from theſe retormadoes, and T6 11 uſe. 
sgh Lunsford, who was a deſperate man. So, the fene, 
Ling deſiring to have this meſlage in writing, which hac 
been delivered by word of mouth only, and not returning 
an, anſwer. the ſame day, the Commons ordered, that thirt y 
or forty Halberts ſhould be brought into the Houſe, for 
their better ſecurity, | 

Their fear was farther increaſed, upon notice, that the “ 1": 7 
young Gentlemen of the Inns of Court were aflembled, roads oo 
and gone to Hhitehall,. to offer their ſervice to the King, and et co 
who had received them very graciouſty, and ordered them #4 de 
to be handſomely entertained at tables provided ſor them. N. 
The King, on his part, was not without uneaſinefs. He T Noz. 
was afraid, the tumultuous concourſe of the People would 7% A''Z 
be renewed on New-year's day; and therefore ſent orders Lint: 06:8 
to the Common Council of London, to take good mea- be prevent 
ſures for prevention of the like diforders, as had happened “ 
on the foregoing days, in which he was punctually obeyed. potworth, 

The Parliament having adjourned from Friday till A7on- V. p 4t9- 
day, becauſe the morrow was New-year's day (3), and the 
next day, Sunday, it was the 3d of January before the 
King returned an anſwer to the Commons meſſage concern- 
ing a guard, which was to this effect: | 
„That it was with great grief of heart, that he found 2. Kg“, 
the Commons, inſtead of reaping the fruits of his grace e e. 
<« and affection to his People, ſhould ſuffer jealouſies, diſ- G. 
. truſts and fears, to be ſo prevalent among them, as to Nalion. 


cc 


«© induce them to declare them unto him in fo high a mea- I. 11.0. 8% 


< ſure as they had done : That he was wholly ignorant of 77 F 
the grounds of their apprehenſions ; but if he had any 
knowledge or belief of the leaſt deſign in any, of vio- 

& lence againſt them, he would purſue them with the ſame 

ſeverity and deteſtation, as he would do the greateſt at- 


© tempt upon his Crown, And he engaged folemnly, on 


the word of a King, that the ſecurity of all and every 
« of them, from violence, was, and ſhould ever be, as 
« much his care, as the preſervation of himſelf and his 


« children. And if this general aſſurance ſhould not ſut- 


« fice to remove their apprehenſions, he would command 
< ſuch a guard to wait upon them, as he would be reſpon- 


“ ſible ſor to him, who had charged him with the ſafety 


and protection of his ſubjects,” ENG 

Before we proceed, it will be neceſſary to ſhow exactly 
the ſituation of the King's affairs, in the beginning of the 
year 1641-2. There was in the Houſe of Commons a 
ſtrong party, who were labouring to deprive the King of 
good part of his prerogatives, ſome through fear or diſtruſt, 
others for more hidden deſigns. But theſe laſt took care 
not to diſcover their intentions. They pretended to act 
only upon the ſame. motives of diſtruſt, which influenced 
the firſt, in expectation of engaging them by degrees to 
ſecond them in their projects. For this reaſon, they loſt 
no opportunity to inflame this diſtruſt of the King, by ag- 
gravating whatever could be blamed in his Government, 
during the firſt fifteen years of his Reign, and by referring 
all his actions, ſince the beginning of this Parliament, to 
the ſame principles by which he had governed before. In 
a word, their aim was to ſhow, that the King was ſtill the 
ſame, and had not altered his maxims : That his condeſ- 
cenſion for the Parliament had been forced, and full of 
diſſimulation : That he only waited for a proper ſeaſon to 
return to his old courſes, and when once he was reftared to 
his authority, he would uſe it, to be revenged of thoſe by 
whom he thought himſelf injured, and to take juſter mea- 
ſures to eſtabliſh an arbitrary Government. 
Indeed, as all theſe things depended upon the King's ſe- 
cret intention, they could not be evidently proved ; but 
however, ſuch indications were given, as ſerved to make 
impreſſion on many people, It was obſerved, that the King 
always talked of his aſſent to the Acts of this Parliament, 
as. being of pure grace and not of juſtice ; from whence it 
Was ls to infer, that he reſerved to himſelf the power of 
revoking them when he ſhould find occaſion : That there 
was but too much reaſon to ſuſpe he was concerned in the 
Iriſh Rebellion, conſidering in what juncture of time it 


(1) The Lord Clarendon ſays, the- Biſhops Friends ak. Sa. offence at this indiſcreet Proteftation, that though they deſired to preſerve their Function, 
they had no compaſſiun or regard of their Perſons, or what became of them; inſomuch as in the whole Debate, there was only one Gentleman who ſpoke 
in their behalf, and ſaid, „ He did not believe they were guilty of High- Ti eaſon z but that they were ftark med, and therefore defired they might be ſent to 


% Bedlam. Tom. 1. p. 279. | 
(2) Not long before this, the King had filled in the folle 


manner, ſome Sees that were vacant. Dr. Prideausx was made Biſhop of Worcefler, Dr. Win- 


1 3 ; | he na much troyb. 
ni of Lincoln, Dr. Brownrigg of Exeter, Dr. Henry King of Chichefter, and Dr. Weſtfield of Briftol. The Commons were, it ſeems, t reupo | roy 

led, that, at 4 time when chey reſolved to take 22 the old, the King ſhould preſume to make new, giſhopi———About 2 hag aF 2 Carey, 
Viſcount Fallland was made Secretary of State, in the room of Sir Henry Fane; and Sir Jobs Copper, one 0! the Kn'ghts of t = ire Tor 3 , Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer; they were alſo ſworn of the Privy Council, and Mr. Edward Hyde, afterwards Ear! of Clarendon, was now admitted into the King 1 


Favour. Clatenden, Tom. 1. p. 239, 269. Warwick, p. 194 


| | | all pubFck Acts, Deeds, Writings, Hiſto- 
3) In England, where the O'd Style is uſed, the year begins the 25th of Marcb. This Style is made uſe of in all pu , , , 

ries, * elſewhere. But however, in the Dates, the difference of the two Styles is ſet down from the'1# of Jaa, bib 25th 3 — this man- 
ner» 1641-2, that is, the year 1641 according to the Old, and the year 1642 according to the New Style. So the r Fonuary acknuwledged for the 


en day uf the year according to the New Style, Ra, | 
No. 64. Vo. II. 
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The HISTORY 


1641-2, broke out, and the rebels declaration, that they had the 


King's and Queen's authority for what they did : That it 
was very probable, he ſhowed a regard to the Papiſts, to 
make uſe of them on occaſion : That he could not reſolve 
to execute the ſeven Prieſts legally condemned, though he 
had been earneſtly deſired by both Houſes of Parliament: 
That notwithſtanding his conſtant promiſes to put the laws 
in execution againſt Recuſants, it had never been perform- 
ed; but, on the contrary, he truſted Recuſants with the 
moſt important poſts: That the conſpiracy to ſeduce the 


army, plainly diſcovered his deſigns : That very lately he 


had violated the privileges of Parliament in ſo evident a 
manner, that there was not a fingle Member in both 
Houſes, but what was perſuaded of the reality of this vio- 
lation: That nevertheleſs, inſtead of ſatisfaction, he had 
anſwered, ©* That he himſelf did not believe he had vio- 
<< lated the privileges of Parliament, nor ever intended it:“ 
That therefore it was abſolutely neceſſary to limit his pow- 
er, and diſable him to govern for the future according to 
his pleaſure, as he had done for fifteen years, | 
Theſe reaſons produced various effects in the minds of 
people, according to the temper, underſtanding, and prin- 
ciples of thoſe to whom they were addreſſed. To ſome 
they appeared too uncertain to ground thereon the project 
of diminiſhing the regal power, and conſequently of alte- 
ring the cotton of the Government. Others though 
them unanſwerable. But there were mirly Members who 
wavered between their diſtruſt of the King, and their feat 
of involving the Kingdom in troubles, on a doubtful foun- 
dation, Theſe however were eaſily perſwaded to join in 
proceedings, which were repreſented to them as neceſſary 
precautions, without being told their real deſign ; as for 
inſtance, to conſent to the Bill for excluding the Biſhops, 
If the leaders of the Presbyterian party had diſcovered to 
them, that it was their intention to diminiſh the royal 
power, in order more eaſily to eſtabliſh Presbytery upo 


the ruins of Epiſcopacy, they would never have ſucceeded. 
Nay, they would have grown ſo ſuſpected, that their credit 


would have been entirely forfeited, For it muſt be obſer- 
ved, that the Heads of the oppoſite party to the King, 
though moſtly Presbyterians, had not yet acted as ſuch, 
but only as zealous aſſertors of the People's rights, and as 
enemies to tyranny, in which the whole party were per- 
fectly united. When therefore they moved any thing a- 
gainſt the Biſhops, they intimated, that it was not in hatred 
of Epiſcopacy, but to leſſen the credit of the Biſhops, which 
they had abuſed, in ſupporting arbitrary power, and to hin- 
der them from doing ſo any more. Unfortunately, there 


were Biſhops who had given too much cauſe of complaint, 


and by their conduct, engaged many Church of England 
men themſelves to concur with the others, in the defign 
of limiting the authority of the whole Body, LE 
| Before the Biſhops and Popiſh Lords had abſented 


| themſelves from the Houſe of Peers, the party I have juſt 


mentioned, met with inſuperable obſtacles in that Houle. 
Nay, even after that, thoſe that remained were not equally 
ingaged in this, party, There were ftill many Lords, 


who, though oppoſite to the King, and extremely jealous of 


him, could not however reſolve to do any thing that 
ſtruck at the government of the Church and State, or at 
leaſt that tended to alter the Conſtitution. So, ever, ſince 
the re-aſſembling of the Parliament, the Presbyterians had 
yet been only ſtruggling, as I may ſay, with the reſt of 
the oppoſite party to the King, to induce them by degrees 


to concur in humbling the Regal Power. They had 


cauſed to be paſſed the Remonſtrance of the State of the 
Kingdom, ſpread ſuſpicions of the King concerning the 
Rebellion of Freland, and hindred the ſending of an Eng- 
liſb army thither, Their intrigues had bred great difiruſt, 
concerning the Popiſh Party countenanced and protected 


by the King, and produced mortifying addreſſes to the 


King upon the breach of the Privileges of Parliament, and 
the Lieutenancy of the Tower; tumultuous aſſemblies of 
the People at We/tmin/ter ; the Petition for a guard, as if 
the Houſe of Commons was in great danger ſrom the King's 
party. In a word, the Biſhops, their principal enemies, 
were in the Tower, In all this Presbyterianiſm hardly 
appeared, and if ſome ſuſpected it to be the chief cauſe of 
the troubles, at leaſt, it was not eaſy to prove it. | 
Notwithſtanding all theſe. advantages, the Presbyterians 
ſill ſaw themſelves very far from their end. They had 
ſufficient credit to cauſe to paſs in the Houſe of Commons 
votes agreeable to the general deſign of the whole party: 
but were themſelves very ſenſible, they durſt not yet ven- 
ture openly to diſcover their particular end, I mean the 
deſtruction of the Church of England, and the eſtabliſh- 


(1) The King, during his laſt Journey into Scotland, had received ſome Information of the 


ment of Presbyterianiſm. It was neceſſary beſore all th! 
to diſable the King to oppoſe it. . * 16414 
members of -b6th'' Houſes were to be gained, wh! fit 
wavered between their "diſtruſt of the King, and the 25 
of involving the Kingdom in great troubles, if the Cong; 
tution ſhould be attacked. Theſe members were nume, 
ous enough to raiſe invincible obſtacles to this project 
joining with the King's party. For it muſt not be rf 
gined, that all who oppoſed the King were of the ame 
character, and acted upon the ſame principles and motives, 
They were only united in this ſingle point, namely, th, 
tyranny being equally odious to them, they wiſhed with 
the ſame ardor Leo freed from it. 

Things being in this ſituation, the King, b | 

Digby's advice, who was then his chief "i ere 28 
a ſtep the moſt imprudent and moſt fatal to his al and 1 
that he could poſſibly take in ſuch a juncture (1). Th Con mcs, 
3d of Fanudry 1641-2, Sir Edward Herbert Attornele © 
general coming to the Houſe of Peers, acquainted them A Tran, 
the King had commanded him to accuſe of High- Treaſon mc. 
the Lord Kimbelton (2), and five Commoners, namel na 47; 
Denzil Hollis, Sir Arthur "Haſlerig, John Pym, 2 T.H.p.811, 

nals, 


Hampden, and William Stroud. At the ſame time he' de- 3 


livered the general articles of impeachment, given hi 
the King with his own hand, viz, © 1 rhe 
1. That they had traiteroufly endeavoured to ſubvert 


Clarendon, 
1. J. b. 280. 


the fundamental Laws and Government of the Kingdom abr re 


of England, to deprive the King of his Royal power, and 
to place in Subjects an arbitrary and tyrannical Power 
over the lives, liberties, and eſtates of his Majeſty's leige 
F E890 RL e e 


2. That they had traiterouſſy endeavoured, by many 
foul aſperſions upon his Majeſty and his Government, to 
alienate the affections of his People, and to make his Ma- 
d ale Mere ORs 35. 
D 1 ink . had endeavoured to draw his Majeſty's 
late army to diſobedience to his Majeſty's command, and 
to ſide with them in their traiterous deſignss. 

4. That they had traiterouſly invited and encouraged 


2 foreign Power to invade his Majeſty's Kingdom of Eng- 


land. | 

F. That they had traiteroufly endeavoured to ſubvert the 

rights, and the very being of ParFamnents, Nee 
6. That for the compleating of their traiterous deſigns, 

they, had endeavoured, ſo far as in them lay, by force and 

terror, to compel the Parliament to join with them in their 

traiterous deſigns ; and to that end had actually raiſed and 

countenanced tumults againſt the King and Parliament. 

7. That they had traiterouſly conſpired to levy, and 
actually had levied, war againſt the King. 
Then Mr. Attorney ſaid, that he was further charged 
to defire on his Majeſty's behalf: r 

1. That a ſelect committee, under a command of ſecrecy, 
may be appointed to take the examination of ſuch wit- 
neſſes as the King will produce in this buſineſs, as for- 
merly hath been done in caſes of like nature, according to 
the juſtice of this HouſG. OTE AN 
2. Liberty to add and alter, if there ſhould be cauſe. 

3. That their Lordſhips would take care for the ſecuring 

of the perſons as in juſtice there ſhould be cauſe, 

It is very hard to conceive what the King's aim could be cafe. 
in this extraordinary accuſation, and what he could expect 4 7 
from it, conſidering the numberleſs difficulties which pre- Ki 2 
ſented themſelves, and which it, was hardly poſſible not to 
loten, 55550 des Te. 

In the firft place, the King demanded juſtice of the 
Lords againſt five Members of the Houſe of Commons, the 
Parliament fitting, which was a very manifeſt irregularity, 
ſince the Peers were not the proper Judges of the Mem- 
bers of the Lower-Houſe, whilſt the parliament was aſ- 
ſembled, without the conſent of that Houſe, which the 
King could not be ignorant of. Conſequently they had 
no power to commit the five Members. Why then was 
it defired? , 5 1 nr bl 429 

Secondly, In this accuſation the King attacked five 
Members of the Commons, who were the leading men 
in that Houſe, How therefore could he expect, in ſuch 
junctures, that the Commons would deliver up their leaders, 
on pretenſe of a general accuſation which deſcended not to 
any particulars? 6.2 1 

Thirdly, The King, in accuſing theſe five Members, 


. 


properly accuſed the whole Houſe of Treaſon, as it was 


oy perceive by the bare reading of the articles. 
aſtly, How could he expect, that the Parliament who 


had preſented the Scots with three hundred | thouſand 


pounds, as a reward for their brotherly aſſiſtanee, would 


aville's forged Letter of Invitation to the Scots, in the 


name of the Lord Kimbo/ton, &c. (See above. p. 313+ Note (1). And that was the reaſon of his impeaching the Gentlemen here mentioned. Franklyn's | 


Ann. p. 906. 
mults from the City. Mbitelock, p. 52. 


(2) Son of the Earl of Manchefter, who was till alive, and this Lord, who had been call: 


him&lt afterwards Earl of Mancher. Rapin. 
3 


Beſides, he was informed, that they had private meetings, and a correſ 


with the Scots in London, and countenanced the late Tu- 
o the Houle: of Peers by the Title of Lord Kimbolong was 
+ ee en 


S 1 « —_— 
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cc 
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Worth, 
47% 
n, 
p.311, 
ls, 
6, 
ndon, 
p.280, 


Iriichs 
ft then, 


between tbe 


164t-2, conſider as High- Treaſon, the inviting them into the 
Kingdom, ' fuppoling he had been able to prove his aſ- 
ſertion ? 7 | + 
All this ſhows, the King had been very ill-adviſed when 
he undertook this affair at ſuch a juncture. Accordingly 
there is not a ſingle Hiſtorian, even among thoſe that are 
moſt devoted to him, but what owns at leaft, it was a 
molt imprudent and unſeaſonable ſtep. | 
hs Pre After the reading of the articles of accuſation, the Lord 
:xamine tbe Kimbolton ſtood up and prayed, that as he had a publick 
Regalarity charge, he might have a publick clearing. But the Peers 
o be be. proceeded not fo haſtily as the King expeQed, The firſt 
Ruſhworth. thing they did, was to appoint a committee to examine the 
IV. p. 474+ regularity of this accuſation, and to ſearch the records, 


Naifon. 


7.11.p.8:2, Whether there ever had been any ſuch proceeding before, 
| and whether an accuſation againſt a Peer might be brought 
into their Houſe by the Attorney-general. As to the ac- 
cuſation againſt the five Commoners, they did not ſo much 
as take it into conſideration, whether they ſhould receive 
it, but contented themſelves with ' acquainting that Houſe, 
that ſome of their Members were accuſed of High-Trea- 

ſon by the Attorney-general. ' - | 
Jhe Papers, At the ſame time the Commons were informed, that 
xc. of the ſeveral perſons (1) were at Mr. Hollis's and Mr, Pym's, 
Parties de- ſealing up their trunks, doors, and papers. The ſame 


cuſed are 


{:at:d up by thing was done in the houſes of the three other parties 


tbe King, accuſed, Whereupon the Commons ordered their Serjeant 


uy 930 to break open the ſeals, and apprehend thoſe that put 
. N them on. Moreover they paſſed an order, “that if any 
0r4er of the © perſons whatever ſhould come to the lodgings of any 
3 «© Member of the Houſe, and there offer to ſeal the doors, 
T. I. p.813. trunks, or papers, that then ſuch Member ſhould require 
Ruſhworth. © the affiſtance of the Conſtable to keep ſuch perſons in ſafe 
% 474: « cuſtody, till the Houſe ſhould give further order. That 
tte & if any perſon ſhould offer to arreſt or detain any 
« Member, without firſt acquainting the Houſe therewith, 
« jt was lawful for ſuch Member to ſtand upon his guard 
of defence, and for any perſon to aſſiſt him, according 
c to the Proteſtation take to defend the Privileges of 
« Parliament; el $5.0 whe 353 
Preſently , after, the Commons. repreſented to the Lords 
reo Houſes, in 2 conference, that the King had ordered the trunks, 


Conference 


' Naifom Chambers, and ſtudies of ſeveral of their Members to be 


ibd. ſealed up, and had ſet a guard in a warlike manner at 
White- Hall. And therefore they deſired, that ſuch a 

guard might be placed about the Parliament alſo as ſhould 

be approved by both Houſes, or elſe to join with them to 

The King Adjourn to a place of ſafety. During this conference, a 
ſends and de. Serjeant at Arms came to the Houſe of Commons from 
mards ebe the King, and required the five Members, accuſed by his 
#v: Min: Majefty.” The Serjeant being ordered to withdraw, the 


bers, 


bid. Commons appointed ſome of their Members (2) to wait 


Ruſhworth. upon the King, and acquaint him, That his. Meſſage 


I. r. 475-6 4638-4 matter of great conſequence, that it concerns 


Clarchdon. 5 by N | 
T. 1. past. „“ the privilege of Parliament, and of all the Commons 


« of England * That they will take it into conſideration, 
* and attend his Majeſty with an anſwer, with as much 
c ſpeed as the greatneſs of the buſineſs will permit: And 
in the mean time the five Members ſhall be ready to 
« anſwer any legal charge made againſt them.“ Then 
they diſmiſſed the Serjeant who had brought the meſſage. 
The Parties At the ſame time they enjoined the five Members to give 
accuſed are their daily attendance on the Houſe. „ 


ordered to wo K ap 1 133 
attend daily Mean while; the Peers had made an order z to open the 


en the Houje, doors and trunks of the Members of both Houſes which 
were ſealed, and reſolved to join with the Commons in 4 


Reſolution f 
8 Petition to the King, for ſuch a guard as both Houſes 
the Com- ſhould approve of. Phey had ordered moreover, that two 
Nee, of their body, with ſome Members of the Commons, 
IV. p. 475, ſhould go and repreſent to the King, that the privileges 
of Parliament had been violated. | 
Report of The next morning, January the 4th, the Lord Fall- 
the King's land reported the King's anſwer to the meſſage of the 
myers Commons concerning the breach of Privilege. He ſaid, the 
King asked him, whether the Houſe did expect an an- 
ſwer? and before the Lord Falkland replied, told him, he 
would fend an anſwer to morrow as ſoon as the Houſe was 
ſet. In the mean time he bid him acquaint the Houſe, 
that the Serjeant had done nothing but what he had di- 
rections from himſelf to do. r ras: 
Pemand of Preſently after this report, the Commons ſent and de- 
7e Common! ſired a conference with the Lords, to acquaint them, that 


3 was a ſcandalous Paper publiſhed; containing Arti- 


2) The Lord Faſtland, Sir Jobs Colepepper, Sir Philip Stapleton, and Sir 
(3) Only thoſe of the Middle-Temple ſent their Anſwer in writing, in whi 
than they were bound unto by the Oath of Allegiance. Rs 


the Queen, perſuaded the King to this raſh action p. 52: 


rth, Tom. 4- | 
(4) A certain Member had alſo private Intimation from the Counteſs of Carliſle; Relict of James Hay Earl of Carliſle, and Siſter to the Earl of Nertbum- 
2 that endeavours would be u ed this day to apprehend 2 15 22 Ru e e Marry of the Bet 
was generally believed, that the King's purpoſe of going to ouſe, was communicated to Milliam Murr 2 
that it was diſcovered dy the faid N Tom 1. p. 282 According to Whitelach, it was ſuppoſed, that the Papiſts, by the means and influence of 


(5) Beſides the Twenty-four, all that Would come were to have Voices at this Committee. Ruftrworth, Tem. 4. pr 479. 
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cles of High-Treafon againſt the Lord Kinky{rmm, &c. 1641-2. 
and to deſire that they would concur in puniſhing the au- 
thors and publiſhers thereof. | 

Then the Gentlemen of the Inns of Court, who off. 7% _ 
ed themſelves to be a guard to his Majeſty, were fent to Lina Court 
and examined, upon a rumour that they were bid to be . 
ready the 4th of January. Thoſe of Lincoln's- Inn an- 3 4A 
ſwered, “ That laſt week they went to /Yhite-hal! to offer T.11.9'316, 
<« their ſervice to the King, upon hearing that his perſon 815. 

** was in danger. That yeſter-night, they had received 
* a meſlage from his Majeſty by Sir William Rilligr cit: 
« and Sir William Flemming, that they ſhould keep with- 
in to morrow, and be ready at an hour's warning if the 
King ſhould have occafion to uſe them. That they 
brought to them likewiſe a paper of articles of accuſation 
6 apainſt the Lord Kimbelton and five Members of the 
*© Houſe of Commons, That they had only an intent to 
« defend the King's perſon, and would do their utmoſt alſo 
“e to defend the Parliament; being not able to make any 
« diſtintion between the King and his Parliament.” The 
Gentlemen of the other Inns anſwered to the ſame effect (3) 

In the afternoon the five accuſed Members came into 7% N 
the Houſe according as they were enjoined, They were 1 gots 
no ſooner in their places, but one Captain Langri/h in- of Colbtions, 
formed the Houſe, that the King was coming with a 14. p. 477. 
guard of military men, commanders and ſoldiers (4). As 
there was room to believe, the King intended to ſeize the 
five Members, they were immediately ordered to depart 
the Houſe. They were hardly gone out when the King 
appeared, and going up to the chair he ſaid, By your leave, 

Mr. Speaker, I muft borrow your chair a little, When he 
was in the chair he looked round to ſee if he could diſcern 
any of the five Members, and then made the following 
Speech to the Houſe; his guard waiting at the door, 


Gentlemen, 
Am ſorry for this occaſion. of coming unto you : Yeſter- Ihe Bay's 
ö = _ Opeecd t toe 
day [ ſent a Serjeant at Arms upon a very important oc Houſe of 


ca ſion, to apprebend ſome that by my command were accuſed Commons. 


of High-Treaſon ; whereunto I did expect obedience, and not Ruſhworth, 


a meſſage. And I muſt declare unto yu here, that albeit no MPa we 
King that ever was in England, ſhall be more careful of your T. Il. p. 820. 
Privileges, ta maintain them to the uttermo/t of his power, | 
than I ſhall be; yet you muſt know, that in caſes of Treeſon, 
no perſon hath a privilege, And therefore I am come to know 
if any of theſe perſons that were accuſed are here: For [ 
muſt tell you, Gentlemen, that fo long as hf perſons that [ 
have accuſed ( for no ſlight crime, but for Treaſon) are here, 
J cannot . that this Houſe will be in the right way that 
I do heartily wiſh it: Therefore I am come to tell you, that 
I muſt have them whereſoever I find them. Well, ſince J 
ſee all the birds are flown, I do expect from you, that you 
Hall ſend them unto me, as ſoon as they return hither. But 
I aſſure you, on the word of a King, I never did intend any 
force, but T ſhall proceed again/t them in a legal and fair 
way, for I never meant any other. 
And now inte I ſee I cannot do what I came for, I think 
this no unfit occaſion to repeat what I have ſaid formerly, 
that whatſoever I have dene in favour, and ta the good of my 
Subjetts, I do mean to maintain it. 3 
Iwill trouble you no more, but tell you I do expect as ſoon 
as they tome to the Houſe, you will ſend them to nie; other- 
wiſe I muſt take my own courſe to find them. | 
The King was no ſooner gone, but many members cri- 7, Hufe 
ed out aloud, ſo as he might hear them, Privilege ! Pri- aur. 
vilzge! and forthwith the Houſe adjourned till the next vwerth: 
3 IV. p. 478, 
day at one o' Clock. _ | 
The Commons aſſembling on the morrow, the 5th of te char 
January, at the appointed hour, immediately voted, that 4% King bag 


wiolated the 


the King had violated the privileges of the Houſe, and .. 


that they could not fit any longer there, without a full Portionenr, 
vindication of ſo high a breach, and a guard for the ſafety 

of their perſons. "Then it was reſolved to adjourn till the The Com. 
11th of the fame Month, and a Committee of twenty four 3, oppoint 
was appointed, during the adjournment to fit at Guild- ,, K 
Hall, and to conſider of all things concerning the good Guild Hall. 
and ſaſety of the City and Kingdom, and particularly how 8 
their privileges might be vindicated, and their perſons ſecu- Na id, 
red (5). The Committee for the Iviſb affairs was ordered T. Il. p 822, 
likewiſe to ſit at the ſame place _— the adjourment. 2 — . 
That done, a meſſage was ſent to the Lords, to acquaint F. Ly: 234. 
them with what had paſſed the day before, with their ad- 
journment and Committee appointed to fit at Guild- Hall, 


( 1) Sir William Flemming, Sir William Killigrew, and other Gentlemen · Ruſbroorih, Tom. 4. p. 476. | / 


obn Hotham. Rufoworth, Tom 4+ p. 475. 3 ut ar 
they ſaid, That theit "Intention to defend the King's Perſon, ws no mote 


5. 477+ 


5 „ Masi, p. 13 The Lord Clarendon fays 
_ . Chamber, by the Lord Digby, and 


The 
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Vol. II. 


1641-2 The ſame day the King, having ordered the Lord- „ ever preparations were there made, it was with as great 

p . 6 T 2 16 1 5 
7he King Mayor to aſſempble the Common-Council, came to Guild- an eye of ſafety and advantage to the City as to his 11s. 
ee. Fall. As he paſſed along the ſtreets, he had the mortifi- own perſon. 5 
Council of Cation to hear people cry, Privileges of Parliament ! Pri- % For the fortifying of Vhiteball with men and muni. 
London. dileges of Parliament! Nay, one Henry Walker [an Iron- © tion; he doubted not, but the petitioners had obſerveq 
8 monger and Pamphleteer, ] was ſo inſolent as to throw into * the ſtrange provocation he had received to entertain that 


T. I. p:283+ his coach a Paper, wherein was written, To your Tents, O 


er His Majeſty being come to Guild-Hall, made the 
ollowiog Speech to the Common- Council, 


<« guard; and if any Citizens were wounded or ill treated, 
«© he was confidently aſſured, that it happened by their 


£ "Is * 

1 

* AN 

3 de 
c der 
7 


«© own evil and corrupt demeanours. 3 = 
«© That he knew no other endeavours to the Inas of „ rn 
Gentlemen, | « Court than a gracious intention; that he received the lt 2 
e el Am come to demand ſuch perſons as I have already accuſed ** tender of their loyal and dutiful affections, with very I yh 
ee e of High Treaſon, and do believe are ſhrowded in the Ci- © good approbation and acceptance, . and an encouragement Bad 
_ h ty. I hape no good man will keep them from me; their of- © given them to continue the ſame upon all occaſions. HK 
1th wort! 


IV. p 479. 


Remark on 


IV. p. 480 


fences are Treaſon, and miſdemeanours of an high nature. 1 
defire your loving alſiſtance herein, that they may be brought 
to a legal tryal. | 

And whereas there are divers ſuſpicions raiſed, that I am 
a fuwvmrer if the Popiſh Religion; I do profeſs, in the name 
of a King, that I did and ever will, and that to the utmoſt 
of my power, be a proſecutor of all ſuch as ſhall any ways 
oppoſe the Laws and Statutes of this Kingdom, either Papiſts 
or Separatiſis; and not only fo, but I will maintain and de- 
fend that true Proteſtant Religion which my Father did pro- 
feſs, ond T will continue in it during my life. 1 

The King ſeems to have forgot the ſituation of his af- 


informed, that Sir 7ohn Byron, who was made Lieutenant 


&« For his going to the Houſe of Commons; he was ve- 
rily perſuaded, that if the petitioners knew the cler 
grounds upon which thoſe perſons ſtood accuſed of High- 
«© Treaſon, they would believe his going thither was an 
«© act of grace and favour to that Houſe, and the moſt 
e peaceable way of having that neceſſary ſervice, for the 
<< apprehenſion. of thoſe, perſons, per formed; eſpecially, if 
„ ſuch orders had been made, which he was not willing 
eto believe, for the reſiſtance of all lawful authority as 

e were diſcourſed of. And for the proceedings againſt thoſe 
e perſons, he ever intended the ſame ſhould be with all 
& juſtice and favour, according to the Laws of the realm. 


cc 
cc 


* 


tors Seb. (airs, and to imagine he was ſtil] in the ſame ſtate as before He concluded with theſe words, ** And this extraordi- 
the war with Scot/and. Certainly he could not be ignorant nary way, of ſatisfying a Petition of ſo unuſual a na- 
that the City of London was not very well affected to him, © ture, his jelly, confidently perſuaded, will be thought 
nor had reaſun to be ſo. He believed however they would * the greateſt inſtance can be given of his Majeſty's clear 
eſpouſe his cauſe againſt the Parliament, and deliver up the © intentions to his Subjects, and of the fin ular eftimation 
hve Members, of which there was not the leaft probabili- “ he hath of the good affections of this City, Which be 
ty. On the other hand, he could be till leſs ignorant, “ believes in gratitude will never be wanting to his juſt... 
that it was chiefly in London that the Presbyterians were commands and fervice.”;, | TW ET OO. 
numerous and powerful, and yet he affected to ſay, he On the morrow, the, 8th of January, the King publiſhed Ju. 2. 
would maintain and defend the Proteſtant Religion which a Proclamation, commanding all 79 FH and Officers rw: 
the King his Father had profeſſed, and proſecute to the ut- of juſtice, to apprehend the accuſed embers, and carry 4 
moſt of his power as well Separatiſts as Papiſts. I own I them to the ToW er.. Ff M. 
cannot ſee the neceflity or uſe of ſuch a declaration, before Whilſt the Committee was aſſembled at Guild-hall, Kaan 
the Com mon- Council of a City much more inclined to they took the inſoxmation of two witneſſes, who depoled, ty, p 48. 
Presbyterianiſm than to the Church of England, as it ma- That they heard Captain Hide ſay things, which ſhowed, 
nife/tly appeared ſhortly after. he had ſome ill deſign againſt the Houſe of Commons. 
The C., Mean while, the Committee which ſat at Guild- Hall, Then it was reſolved, that the Sheriffs of Lenden and Reſuin v 
price, were diligently taking informations of what paſſed the Middlęſer ſhould raiſe the Paſe Comitatus for their lafe 1 
Jan. 6, 4th of January, and preparing matters for their report to coming to Veftminſter, the day the Parliament ſhould meet, Id: p. 481. 
= 3 the Houſe againſt their meeting. The Committee was Whereupon the Watermen (1) came and tendered their ſer- _ 


vice, to guard the Commatee by water to the Parliament- 


Clarendon, of the Tower, in the room of Lunsford, had ſent to 
T. I. b 285. Myhitehall one hundred arms, and two Barrels of powder. 
Neuſbroorth, who relates this particular, affirms, that the 
matter being farther inquired into, was found to be true. 
Bur I cannot tell whether we may give entire credit to his 
teſtimony, though what he ſays is not improbable. 
| On the 7th, the City of London preſented a Petition to | Ne | EA 
tbe iy the King, which plainly ſhowed they were more inclined gainſt the Lord Kimbolton, and the five Members of the 
Ruworth, to the Parliament than to him. “ They repreſented their Houſe of Commons, was a high breach of the privileges 
IV. p. 480. great fears and diſtractions, by reaſon of the progreſs of Parliament, a ſeditious Act, tending to the ſubverſion of 
en 31. © of the Rebels in Treland, fomented by the Papiſts in the peace of the Kingdom. | 
e England, and their adherents : The want of aid to 
<< ſuppreſs them, and the intimations received from a- 
«© broad and at home, of a deſign to extirpate the Pro- 
<< teſtants: The putting out perſons of honour and truft 
<< from being Conftable and Lieutenant of the Tower: 
<«« The preparations there lately made: The fortifying of 
« J/hite- Hall in an unuſual manner: The endeavours 
*« uſed to the Inns of Court: The calling divers Canns- 
«© neers into the Lower: The diſcovery of divers fire- 
«« works in the hands of a Papiſt: The miſunderſtanding 
<< betwixt his Majeſty and Parliament, by reaſon of miſ- 
infor mation: His Majeſty's late going to the Houſe of 
„Commons, attended with a great multitude of armed 
men, beſides his ordinary guard, for the apprehending 
of divers Members, contrary to the privileges of Par- 
<« lament,” | | £2 
This Petition was very capable to ſhow the King, how 
much he was miſtaken in his opinion, that the City of 
London was well diſpoſed in his favour, He returned how- 
ever a very mild anſwer to each of the articles, to this ef- 


houſe, which was accepted of. But the offer of the Ap- 
prentices to accompany them by land was, refuſed, .. 
Mean while, the Committee of twenty ſour having ap- ea 
pointed a Sub- committee to examine the affairs in queſtion, 757 ad 
they made their report, January the roth, of what reſolu- Rutwork, 
tions had been taken ; namel ra IV, 5. a5 


Petition of That the publiſhing ſeveral articles of High- Treaſon a- 


That the privileges of Parliament, ſo violated and broken, 
could mot be fully and ſufficiently. vindicated, unleſs his Ma- 
jeſty would be pleaſed to diſcover the names of thoſe per- 
ſons who adviſed him to ſeal the chambers and ſtudies of 
the accuſed Members; to ſend a Serjeant at arms to the 
Houſe of Commons to demand them; to iſſue warrants 
under his own hand to apprehend them; to come in per- 
ſon to the Houſe ; to publiſh the articles of accuſation in the 
form of a Proclamation, to the end ſuch pernicious coun- 
ſellors might receive condign puniſhment. __. 
The Committee of twenty four reſolving to return on , Kin 
the morrow to the Parliament with a numerous guard, the re fron 
King thought not proper to be expoſed to. the danger of 3 | 
receiving ſome affrogt from the populace; and therefore Iv. y. &. 0 
choſe to withdraw to Hampton- Court, and two days after +0 
to Windſor. 3 7. A RNopen Toe. 
January the 1 1th, the Commons being aſſembled at g- 73 cin. "1H 
minſter, the Committee of twenty four came thither by = — © 1 
water, conducted by great numbers of ſeamen and others, Ibu. * 
whilſt the train'd-bands of London marched through the 3 
City in arms, to guard them alſo by land. 8 


. King's © That as for the buſineſs of Ireland, there was nothing Then it was that the King found he had taken wro ng = ve | 
yeh, © on his part unoffered or undone ; and he hoped, by the meaſures, and that his imprudent proceedings could not but , e 


IV. p. 481. ©* ſpeedy advice and aſſiſtance of his Parliament, that great 

and neceſſary work would be put in a ſure farwardneſs, 

* to which he would contribute all his power. 

« For the Tower; he wondred, that having removed a 
ſervant of good truſt and reputation from that charge, 
* only to ſatisſy the fears of the City, and put in ano- 
ther of unqueſtionable reputation and known ability, the 
petitioners ſhould ſtill entertain thoſe fears: And what- 


grieve him, and ruin his affairs. He repented of what he-;ug.; 
had done, and wiſhed: he could appeaſe the diſorder raiſed 
by himſelf, To this end, the next day, Fanuary the ; 
12th, he ſent the following meſſage to both Houſes: | .  wefage 1. 

His Majeſty taking notice, that oe conceive it diſputable, bot 1 
whether his proceedings againſt the Lord Kimbolton, Mr. 3 4 
Hollis, Sir Arthur Haſlerig, Mr. Pym, Mr. Hampden) Nals. 


Ar. Strode, be legal and agreeable to the privileges of. a Par- mes” 


from bis 


* 
WY 


met bad of 


a1) Ruyfoworth ſays, it was divers Mariners and Seamen, who brought a Petition, ſigned by a thouſand babds. Tem. 4 p. 487. W 
8 e ee neg Bog 1 Nuament fands 
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Book XX. 


in all matters that may ſeem to have relation to privilege, is 
pleaſed to wave his former proceedings, and all doubts by this 
means being ſettled, when the minds of men are compoſed, his 
Majefty will proceed thereupon in an ungugſtionable way, and 
aſſures his Parliament, that upon all occaſions he will be as 
careful of their privileges, as of his life or his Crown, 

ad there not been a ſettled deſign againft the King, 
this meſſage would have been capable to pacify all, ſince he 
plainly ſhewed, he repented of what he had done, and in 
ſome meaſure conſeſſed his fault. But he had given his 


= ters in enemies too great an advantage, for them to neglect to 


3 voſpect to the 


1 . 
e. 


* 


improve it. I have obſerved, there were many Members in 
both Houſes, not yet determined to join with thoſe who 
ſought only to throw all into diſorder and confuſion. Some 
began to diſcover the deſigns of the Presbyterians. Others 


had ſcruples, which they could not overcome, when they 


conſidered, that the deſtruction of the Kingdom would 
be endangered, by a bare diſtruſt which could not be well- 
grounded, But their doubts were changed into certainty, 
after what the King had lately done. Before the accuſati- 
on of the ſix Members, it was doubtful, whether the King 
thought of being revenged of thoſe who had offended him : 
but this accuſation rendered this intention very probable. It 
was doubtful whether his condeſcenſion for the Parliament 
was conſtrained : but this accuſation diſcovered, that he be- 
lieved himſelf deprived of part of his lawful authority, and 


. conſidered what the Parliament had done with reſpect to 


himſelf, as High-Treaſon, For if the depriving him of 
part of his authority was treaſon, thoſe who had voted for 
triennial Parliaments, and the continuance of this, could 
not be innocent. If the endeavouring to render the King 
odious to his people was treaſon, certainly the ſix Members 
were not alone guilty. If the inviting the Scotch army 
into England was treaſon, how could the Houſe of Com- 
mons clear themſelves after having rewarded the Scots for 
their invaſion, with a preſent of three hundred thouſand 
pounds ? If it was treaſon to endeavour to ſubvert the 
rights, and the very being of Parliaments, both Houſes 
were guilty of this crime, when they aſſumed by an Act, 
the power of not being diſſolved or prorogued without their 
own conſent, ſince this was altering the nature of Parlia- 
ments. If raiſing tumults was treaſon, the countenancing 


and encouraging theſe ſame tumults was no leſs ſo, and of 
this the whole Houſe of Commons was guilty. In ſhort, 
the charge againſt theſe particular Members for conſpiring 


to levy, and for actually levying, war againſt the King, ne- 


cCeſſarily aimed at the whole Houſe, who had countenanced 


the tumultuous afſemblies, ſet themſelves a guard, and pro- 
vided themſelves with arms. | 1 
Theſe things put thoſe upon conſidering, who till then 
had preſerved ſome good-will for the King, and entertained 
equitable thoughts of him. They plainly ſaw what judg- 


ment the King made of the Parliament's actions, tho he at- 
tacked but ſix Members. The ſhallow artifice of throwing 
upon a few the fault of the whole Houſe, had been proper 


with regard to former Parliaments, whilſt the King was 
maſter, But it was ineffectual with the preſent Parlia- 
ment, and at ſuch a juncture. After the redreſs of paſt grie- 


vances, the point was to know, whether the King's word 
Was to be relied on, and he reſtored to his natural ſtate. 


Many were of this ſentiment, as they could not imagine, 
that after what had paſſed in this Parliament, the King would 
endeavour to govern for the future as he had done before. 
They could not reſolve, from a bare motive of fear and 


diſtruſt, to alter the conſtitution of the Government, by 
abridging the King's power. Others maintained, that the 


King's condeſcenſion was all diſſimulation, and his word 
Not to be relied on. Theſe men, to bring the reſt to their 
opinion, were forced to uſe various artifices, to aggravate 


and milinterpret the King's actions, and nevertheleſs, 
were not yet able to compaſs their ends. But by the ac- 
cuſation of the fix Members, the King himſelf ſupplied 


them with arguments, which were not eaſy to anſwer. 


They had no more occaſion to uſe liens and conjectures to 


prove what they advanced, ſince the King gave them him- 


ſelf ſuch evident proofs, So it may be ſaid, the King never 


followed more pernicious advice, than that lately given 
him. If the Lord Dighy, as it is ſaid, was his Counſellor, 
it may be affirmed, that he threw him into a precipice, 
from whence it was not poſſible ever to extricate himſelf. 
From that time, the queſtion was not to know, Whe- 
ther it was neceſſary to limit the regal power, but to know 
within what boned it ſhould be confin'd ; they who had 
hitherto been moſt moderate, having entirely loſt their 
doubts concerning the King's ſincerity. So the party which 
was moſt oppoſite to him, being grown very ſuperior in 
both Houſes, and meeting with little oppoſition, they who 
wiſhed to do the King ſervice, thought it ſafeft, either to 
abſent themſelves from the Parliament, or to keep ſilence, 
in the expectation of an opportunity to ſerve him effectu- 
No. 64. Vor. II. 
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1641-2. liament; and being very defirous to give ſati faction to all men, 


ally, if affairs ſhould take a new turn, and thereby the 1641-2, 
oppoſite party became ſtill more powerful. 

It is therefore evident, that in the preſent diſpoſition of 
the Parliament, the King's laſt meſlage was not a ſufficient 


means to oblige his enemies to alter their meaſures. Eſpe- 


cially, as by this meſſage he did not deſiſt from the accuſa- 
tion, but only from the manner of proceeding, though it 
was eaſy to perceive, he took this method only to come off 
with the leſs diſnonour. Accordingly, the Commons did 
not much regard it. The 17th of Fanuery, they came to Declaration 
the like reſolutions with thoſe taken by the Committee in 4% C, 
London, and digeſted them into a declaration. They only Ruthworth, 
added, the depoſitions of ſome witneſſes concerning the * P. Hong 
number of armed men, who attended the King when he T. I. p. 236, 
came to the Houſe, and who, according to theſe depoſiti- 259 
ons, were about five hundred; concerning the inſolent be- 
haviour of ſome of the officers who accompanied his Ma- 
jeſty; and the words they uſed at the door of the Houſe, 
which ſeemed to denote, that they waited only for a ſignal 
to fall upon the Members. There is no queſtion, all thele 
things were highly aggravated : but theſe aggravations were 
ſubſervient to the end propoſed by the Commons. They 
declared, however, That they meant not to ſcreen 
© their Members, when accuſed of treaſon or miſdemean- 
& our, and proſecuted according to law and the privileges 
of Parliament: On the contrary, they ſhould be always 
& ready to bring them to a ſpeedy and due trial; being 
“ ſenſible, that it equally imported them, as well to (ce 
« juſtice done againſt criminals, as to defend the juſt 
“ rights and liberties of the Subjects and Parliament of 
„ England.” 
Before this declaration was publiſhed, the King had ſent 
the following meſſage to both Houſes, which ſhewed how 
deſirous he was of giving them content, and ending this | 
unfortunate affair : | 5 
His Majeſty being no leſs tender of the privileges of Par- ap Rog 
liament, and thinking himſelf no leſs concerned that they be f, f, ne 
not broken, and that they be aſſerted and vindicated when- P.rlimeat, 
ſoeuer they are ſo, than the Parliament itſelſ, hath thought _ . 
fit to add to his laſt meſſage this profeſſion ; That in all his Iv. p. 488. 
proceedings againſt the Lord Kimbolton, and the reſt of the Malo, R 
accuſed Members, he had never the leaſt intention of violating F:. P. d. 
the leaſt privilege of Parliament : And in caſe any doubt of 
breach of privilege remains, will be willing to clear that, and 
aſſert thoſe by any reaſonable way that his Parliament ſhall 
2 him to; upon confidence of which, he no way doubts 
his Parliament will forthwith lay by all jealouſies, and 
apply themſelves to the publick and preſſing affairs, and 
eſpecially to thoſe of Ireland, wherein the good of this Ring- 
dom and the true Religion (which ſhall ever be his Majeſty's 
firft care) are ſo highly and ſo nearly concerned. And his 
Majeſty . himſelf, that his care of the privileges will 
encreaſe their tenderneſs of his lawful prerogative, which are 
fo neceſſary to the mutual defence of each other; and both 
which will be the foundation of a perpetual perfect intelli- 
gence between his Majeſty and Parliament, and of the happi- 
neſs and proſperity of his people. | 
This meſſage (for the reaſon before given) was not ca- 755 2 
pable of ſatisfy ing the Commons. On the contrary, the b. ae 
next day they cauſed Sir Edward Herbert the Attorney- General. 
Gs © be examined at the Bar of the Houſe of Lords, 1 hy 
. . . p- 488, 
His anſwers being ſent to the Commons, they ordered 439. 
him to be accuſed of ſeveral high crimes and miſdemea- Nalſon, 
nours, that is to ſay, of having violated the privileges of 175 p.550, 
Parliament, in exhibiting to the Houſe of Lords the articles 
he received from the King's own hand, with an expreſs 
command to exhibit them. | | 


Two days after, both Houſes petitioned his Majeſty, Petit n that 


that they might be informed what proof there was againſt 2 7 

the ſix 2 to the end they might ee be pro- wh Proof 

ceeded againſt [in a parliamentary way.] The King an- _— 

ſwered, he oy t it unuſual or unfit to diſcover what Alen ber, 

% proof was againſt them, before he was certain of the Jan. 21. 

« way he was to proceed, leſt a new miſtake ſhould fag 

e breed more delays. That it ſhould therefore be reſolved, Ruthworth, 

« whether his Majeſty was bound in reſpect of privilege, — hey 

< to proceed againſt them by impeachment in Parliament; 77 * 7 

© or whether he was at liberty to prefer an indictment 

&« at common law, in the uſual way, or have his choice 

© of either.” | | 
This anſwer could not but embarraſs the two Houſes, — — 

ſince the King was willing to follow their directions in the e 7 

proſecution of the ſix Members. Accordingly, they Demand. 

thought not proper to reſolve upon either of the ways pro- Ng, uy 

poſed by the King. They contented themſelves with re- jy, p. 452, 

plying in a ſecond Petition, that finding there was ſtill 

« no legal and parliamentary proceedings againſt the ac- 

tc cuſed Members, they thought it their duty, once more 

c to beſeech his Majeſty, to inform the Parliament what 


<< proof there was them, that they might be called 


66 al trial, it being the undoubted right and pri- 
to a op Uial, * vibes 
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1641-2. © vilege of Parliament, that % Member can be proceeded 
* againſt without the conſent of Parliament.” | 
The King plainly perceiving, there would be no end, 
and that new difficulties would be perpetually itarted, en- 
deavoured to terminate the affair at once by the following 

anſwer, | 
Ne King's That as he once conceived that he had ground enough to 
jay Meſ= accuſe them, ſo now his Majeſly finds as good cauſe wholly 
Rulhworh, 19 deſert any proſecution of them. And for a farther igſtimony 
IV. p. 492+ of his Majeſty's real intention towards all his Irving Subjects, 
(ſeme of whom haply may be involved in ſome unknowing 
and unwilling errors) for the better compoſing and ſettling of 
all ſears and jealcuſies of what kind foever, his Majeſty is 
ready o grant as free and general a pardon for the full 


contentment of all his loving Subjects, as ſhall by the appro- 


bation of both Houſes of Parliament be thought convenient for 
that purpoſe. | 
Parliament It was not difficult to perceive, the King offered this 
7 % general pardon only to have it ſaid, that the ſix Members 
adviſed the were exempted from the rigour of the law by virtue of 
King, the pardon. But the Parliament not being ſatisfied with 
WO the King's offer, addreſſed a third petition to him, deſiring, 
Feb. 1.;. that, according to two Acts of the 37th and 38th years 
of the reign of Edward III (1), his Majefty would be 
pleaſed to ſend the perſons, that had made ſuggeſtion or 
information to him of the crimes of the Six Members to 
the Parliament, that ſo the rights and privileges of Par- 
liament might be vindicated, which of juſtice ought not to 
be denied, | 
Sentence The King returning no anſwer to this petition, the af- 
poking fair reſted here, except that in April following, the Houſe 
General, of Peers gave ſentence againſt the Attorney-General, de- 


April 23. claring him uncapable of all offices, but that of Attorney- 


Id. p. 400. . | $5.20 . | > 
. e General, and committing him to the priſon of the Fleet 


during the pleaſure of the Houſe, | 
Tho? this affair ſeemed to be ended, the King was up- 
braided with it afterwards a thouſand times. But before 
I finiſh it entirely, I believe it will not be amiſs to make 
ſome remarks on this ſubject, that I may not be obliged 
to reſume it hereafter, 
Remarks » Though the Commons made a great noiſe about the 
the Core breach of their privileges, that was not the thing which 
Mons. moſt incenſed them. Their great grievance was, that the 
King had choſen, to accuſe of High-'T reaſon, five Mem- 
bers of the Houſe, who were the chief leaders and direc- 
tors. So, to accuſe theſe five Members was, as I obſerved, 
\ to accuſe the whole Houſe. Now if the King did believe 
the Houſe guilty of treaſon, for having done what he ac- 
cuſed but five Members of, what aſſurance could there be, 
that he would religiouſly obſerve his promiſes, which, in 
his opinion, were extorted from him by traitors ? There 
was reaſon therefore to ſuſpect, that the King had ſome 
grand deſign, and before the execution, was willing to 
ſecure thoſe who were moſt capable to obſtruct it, as well 
by their abilities as by their great credit in the Parliament 
and with the people. This is the impreſſion made by 
this unſeaſonable accuſation on the Members of the Par- 
Clarendon, liament. And to this contributed alſo the King's zeal to 
7. L. P. 284. ſeize the five Members, even to his coming in perſon to 
the Houſe of Commons to apprehend them, which no 
King of England had ever done before him. Nay, very 
likely, had they been in the Houſe, and made any reſiſt- 
ance, he would have employed armed men, who attended 
him to the number of about five hundred, to carry them 
away. This was ſufficient to incenſe againſt him thoſe who 
had hitherto conſidered as a doubtful point, whether his 
promiſes were to be relied on. It could not be conceived, 
that at a time when the moderate Members began to unite 
in his favour, to eſtabliſh a ſolid peace, he ſhould be in- 
duced to an action ſo odious, and fo deſtructive of it, had 
* he not intended to ſubdue the Parliament by force. Thus 
the complaints of both Houſes about the breach of their 
privileges, was properly only a pretence to cover the true 
reaſon of their fears. As this reaſon was not of ſufficient 
evidence to convince the People, who could regard it but 
as a bare ſuſpicion, they inſiſted only upon their privileges, 
till they ſhould engage the King to declare himſelf more 
openly. Their real aim was therefore to oblige the King 
to take ſome new ſtep, that might ſhew the People, it was 
not without cauſe that the King was accuſed of having ill- 
deſigns. This certainly was the motive of the Parliament's 
petition, to be informed of the proofs before the way of 
proceeding ſhould be reſolved. This was a ſnare laid for 
the King, to ingage him to produce proofs of a crime, 
whereof the whole Parliament was no leſs guilty than the 
Members accuſed; and thereby the people would have been 
convinced, that he aimed at the Parliament itſelf, But 


the breach of privilege, but the King's 


Val. II. 


the King avoided the ſnare, by dropping the f 
rather than be obliged to produce 2 1641=1, 


been prejudicial to him, after miſſing his aim. It was not 


| ſecret intenti 
that was chiefly in queſtion, By his late proceedings k2 


had given occafion to think, that a rupture between þ; 
and the Parliament was not very remote, {ſince he had * 
ſtroyed the confidence, on which alone peace and a 1 
underſtanding could be founded. In this light muſt — 
cuſation of the ſix Members be viewed, and not as a ſe = 
mw relating only to the privileges of Parliament. A: 
t is therefore very needleſs, in my opinion. t} 
have undertaken to diſcuſs exactly this 888 
the two Houſes could lawfully refuſe ſending ts var 
their Members accuſed of High-Treafon ? However gs 
briefly ſpeak to this point for the Reader's information N 
It is certain, the Privileges of Parliament do not exte d 
to crimes of High- J'reaſon, and in ſuch caſes the Com 
mons have no more right than the Peers. But it is 410 
an undoubted maxim, that no Member can be proceed p 
againſt without the conſent of his Houle. hen a Pe 
is accuſed, it belongs to the Houſe of Lords to extitnide, 
whether the proſecution ought to be conſented to, and i 
caſe of conſent, whether the Party accuſed is to be wing 
hned or left free to anſwer the accuſation. The Lords 80 
determined to one or other, by the nature or circumſtance 
of the Crime. It is the fame with reſpect to the Mem- 
bers of the Lower-Houſe, In the preſent caſe, the Com- 
mons thought there was no reaſon to ſend the Members 
accuſed to priſon, becauſe the accuſation was too genera] 
The King pretended, on the contrary, that upon a bare 
accuſation, under colour that it was for High-Treaſon, he 
had power to apprehend the accuſed, without the conſent 
of their Houſe, and to commit them to the Tower. It 
is eaſy to perceive, the King carried this principle a little 
too far, that the Privileges of Parliament take not place in 
caſes of High- Treaſon, ſince he extended it to a bare ac- 
cuſation of 'T reaſon, But a bare accuſation cannot deprive 
the Houſes of Parliament, of the right ta examine, if there 
be reaſon to conſent to the proſecution, whether by dire& 
proof, probable ſigns, or publick evidence. Otherwiſe, the 
King might have pitched upon, not only five, but a hun- 
dred Members of the Lower-Houſe, and ſent them to pri- 


| ſon, upon the bare accuſation of Treaſon, which would 


render the privileges of Parliament entirely uſeleſs. Never- 

theleſs the King acted as if his right had been undeniable, 

tho' that was, at leaſt, the point in queſtion. I ſhall not 

undertake to illuſtrate this point any farther, which has 

difficulties, the ſolution whereof depends on the know- 

ledge of the laws and cuſtoms. of England. I ſhall only 

add, that the King did himſelf a very great injury bf 

this unſeaſonable ſtep, and that his enemies received by it 

advantages, which in the end occafioned his run. 
Whilſt the affair of the accuſed Members was in hand, 7%: cum 

the Commons continued to expreſs an extreme diſtruſt of **7 

the King. This diſtruſt daily increaſed, till at laſt it pro- Rows 

duced an entire rupture, | BE | Fincerity, 
January the 12th, the Commons ſent an order to Sir Mon re. 

John Byron, Lieutenant of the Tower, to come and an- . hy 

ſwer to ſuch queſtions as ſhould be put to him, concern- the Commu, 


ing the arms and ammunition ſent to JYbitehall, the day Nabe 


T. II. p. 844, 


the King came to the Houſe of Commons. But he ex- 45, 84. 
cuſed himſelf, for that he had the King's expreſs warrant Rubor, 


not to go out of the Tower, | IV. F. 495 
The King had anſwered the Petition of both Houſes comms 


concerning a guard, that he would appoint one or two dee 


hundred men out of the trained-bands of the City (ſuch as 4 C. 
the Lord-Mayor ſhould be anſwerable for to him) under 3 
the command of [ Robert Bertie] Earl of Lindſey. But the Wall, 
Commons refuſed this offer, and ordered, that two com- I. Il p. lj 
panies of the trained-bands ſhould every day attend upon 
the Houſe as a guard, under the command of Serjeant 
Major Skippon, ey 1 5 Dh IE 

The Parliament's diſtruſt of the King was daily in- 4 
flamed by ſucceſſive accidents, which the King's enemies Kingſton 
knew how to improve. Whilſt things were in this ſtate, jan. 1. 
the Parliament received information, that the Lord Dig, 7 
Colonel Lunsford, and other disbanded officers were at 346, 6, 
Kingſton upon Thames, with about two hundred Horſe. 755 
Whereupon it was ordered by both Houſes, that the — p. 495 
Sheriffs, calling to their aſſiſtance the trained-bands of the cluendo" 
ſeveral Counties of England and Wales, ſhould ſuppreſs T. L f. 50 
all unlawful aſſemblies gathered together to the diſturbance 
of the peace of the Kingdom. They were afraid, the 
King intended to ſecure Portſmouth, and perhaps, their 
fears were not groundleſs. However that be, they ſent an 


order to Colonel Goring, Governor of Port/mauth, requiring 


(1) By theſe Acts it was evactod, that, © If any Perſon whatſoever make Suggeſtion to the King himſelf of any Crime committed by another, the 
© fame Perſon ought to be ſent with rhe Saggeſtion before the Chancellor or Keeper of the Great-Seal, the Treaſurer or the Great Council, there to n 
* Surety to purſue his Suggeltion; which if he cannot prove, he is to be impriſoned till he hath ſarisfied the Party accuſed of his damages and flanger, 


and made fine and rantom to the King.“ Rapin, by abridging this Paragraph too much, bad rendered it obſcure, | 


him | 
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Book XX. 


him not to deliver up the town, nor receive any forces 


W into it, but by his Majeſty's authority ſignified by both 


. ue Houſes of Parliament. At the fame time the Lords ſent 


baby eee an expreſs order to the Lord Digby, to give his attendance 
in the Houſe; But he thought fit to withdraw out of the 
Kingdom (1). There had now been information, that he 
was the perſon who adviſed the King to accuſe the Six 
Members of Parliament. Beſides, the Commons were 
exaſperated againſt him, on account of his Speech againſt 
the Bill of Attainder of the Earl of Strafford, whilit he 
was member of that Houſe ; ſo that the leaſt pretence was 
ſufficient to draw their reſentment upon him. 
The Commons made great noiſe about the King tan aſ- 
fair, to perſuade the People his Majeſty intended to ſecure 
rutworth, Portſmouth. Nay, they cauſed ſeveral witneſſes to be ex- 
IV. r. 2-4mined, but this affair was carried no farther. 'T hey 
a were contented with ſending for Admiral Pennington, who 
reported that the Lord Digby had ſhown him a warrant 
under the Eing's own hand, to convey him ſaſely into 
France or Holland, and that he durſt not diſobey the 
order. 

Commons The Parliament's fears about Port/mouth made them 


| -{Horhan think of Hull, a very important place in the County of 


rrp York. The Commons inftead of concealing, affected rather 
Ruttworth, to diſcover, their ſears. Wherefore they ſent a meſſage to 
IV. F. 496. the Lords, that there was at Hull a magazine of arms for 
RN bed ſixteen thouſand men, and ammunition proportionable. 
Clar-ndon, That the town being weakly garriſoned [and the adjacent 
1. J. b. 351. country full of Papiſts and diſaffected perſons] they deſired 
their concurrence in an order, that ſome of the trained- 
bands of Yorkſhire ſhould be put into Hull, under the com- 
mand of Sir 'Fohn Hotham, Member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, with orders not to deliver up the place, or maga- 
zine, without the King's authority ſignified by both Houſes, 
To this the Lords readily conſenting, young Hotham, fon 
to Sir John, was ſent immediately to Hull to execute this 
order, till his Father ſhould be ready to take the Govern- 
ment of that place. | | 
Nothing ſhows more clearly the Parliament's diſtruſt, 
than this order about Hull, ſince it could not be but upon 
the ſuppoſition of an urgent neceſſity, that they could pre- 
tend to place Governours in the towns, and it was alſo 
this neceſſity that they deſired to inſinuate to the People. 
However, the ſequel ſhewed, the Parliament had reaſon to 
take this precaution (2), | | 
3:7 fr the: Since the accuſation of the Six Members, ſcarce a day 
Porlioment's had paſſed but the Parliament expreſſed their ſuſpicions of 
4:11 the King, ſo that every thing manifeſtly tended to a rupture. 
„lat. The better to perſuade the People that both Houſes were 
Rulbworth, apprehenſive of ſome violence from the King, and not ſafe 
Nach,“ at W/oftminſter, a Bill was paſſed to enable them to adjourn 
T. II. p. $34, to any place they pleaſed. 
3 the Ordnance, and the Lieutenant of the Tower, not to 
Ruſhworth, ſuffer any cannon or ammunition to be carried from thence. 
3 And for the better ſafe-guard of the Tower, the Sheriffs of 
T. II. p.844. London and Middleſex were ordered to ſet a ſufficient guard 
| both by land and water about it. The ſame day the Com- 
mons Cauſed ſome great ſaddles to be ſeized, that were to 
be ſent to King /ton. | 
Falſ: lin- Moreover, Mr. Bagſhaw of Windſor, Member of the 


vation given Houſe of Commons, informed them, that laſt night as he 
to the Houſes ag going to Windſor (where the King then was) he ſaw 


Rultworth, waggon loaded with ammunition, and another waggon 
. . loaded with the ſame, was ſent from thence to Portſmouth, 
Adding, there were at Vindſor four hundred Horſe, with 
about forty officers. Whereupon Skippon was ordered to 
detach ſome Horſemen towards //ind/or for intelligence. 
But in all appearance there was no great diſcovery made, 
| ſince nothing more was faid of it. 
The Lords After that, the Commons deſired the Lords to join with 
#*line periri- them in a petition to the King, for the removal of Sir 
Dn BOY John Byron from the Lieutenancy of the Tower, and 
January 15. offered their reaſons. But the Lords thought fit to de- 
W. .. | | | 
The Pers Mean while, the Lords being informed by the Earl of 
forbid Eſſex Eſſex, that the King had laid his commands upon him and 
22 the Earl of Holland, to attend his Majeſty at Hampton- 
Ring. Court as Lord- Chamberlain, and Groom of the Stole, 
8 90 they would not diſpenſe with their abſence, alledging that 
Nach borch, their attendance in Parliament about the high affairs of the 
IV. p. 497. realm, Was truer ſervice to his Majeſty, than any they 
could do him at Court. The King ſoon after removed 
both theſe Lords from their places (3). 


Differences During thele differences between the King and the Par- 


between the 


two Homſes (i 
abont the 
Scotch Snue- (a 


comre. print, and ſent into all parts ot the Kingdom, advi 


4 Crard ſet "They ordered likewiſe the Earl of Newport, Maſter of 
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liament, Jreland remained unaffifted. The Commons 1641-4. 
would not pay ten thouſand men, who ſhould be levied by 

the King's commiſſions. They pretended, theſe troops 

ſhould be raiſed by way of prefling, in order to chuſe ſuch 

for ſoldiers as ſhould be leaſt attached to the King, and 

that the King ſhould not be concerned in the levies. The 

Bill for preſſing had been ſent up to the Lords, who had 

not yet paſted it, of which the Commons very much com- 

plained. At laſt, the Scotch Commilſlioners ſeeing, that the The Scotch 
differences between the King and the Parliament retarded er 
the concluſion of the treaty for which they were ſent, be- dlediation 
thought themſelves of offering their mediation to the King Leid. 

and both Houſes, to procute an agreement. But the King 3 
was oftended at their ofter, becauſe they had not firſt com- The King 
municated their intentions to him in private. The two mens ah 
Houſes on the contrary, thanked them tor this mark of their 10. wn 
affection. The Parlia- 
Mean while, the Committee for the 7% aſtaits find- “ Kc 
ing, that Kingdom wanted a ſpeedy. aſſiſtance, and that p. gor. 
the treaty for the ten thoutand Scots was not likely to be 4%, Scots 
concluded ſoon enough, made a propoſal to the Sete gun fre 
Commilſtoners, that the Scots fhould fend into /reland two bundted Men 


thoutand five hundred men, who were ready, till the 4% Keland. 
/ ) 


treaty for the ten thouſand ſhould be ended; to which the Nalfon, 
Commiſſioners of Scotland agreed. To that purpoſe, they J. II. p. 89. 
propounded certain conditions, which wete approved by pave 
both Houfes. But the King objected to one of the con- 1 
ditions, which was, that Carrick Fergus, a ſea- port in the 

north of Ireland, ſhould be delivered to the Scots, He 

ſaid, it was too great a truſt for auxiliary forces. Never- 

thelets, ſeeing the Parliament willing to conſide in the 

Scots, he thought he ſhould not refuſe his confidence to 

his native Subjects. It muſt be obſerved, that the King D:f:rent 
and Commons expreſſed an cqual deſire to athit Ireland, diu of tt 
but each would have it in their own way. The King 5 rene 
wiſhed to have an £2g/jþ army ſent thither, and blamed with regard 
the Commons for not haſtening the levies. The Com- be Hreland. 
mons, on their fide, ſuſpected, that the King's aim was to 


leave England unprovided of men, arms and ammunition, 


and therciore inſiſted upon the Treaty of Scotland for ten 
thouſand men; and charged the King with being the ſole 
cauſe of the obſtacles to the concluſion of the treaty, Nay, 
they plainly intimated, that though the King ſeemed to 
prels the relief of Ireland, he had no real intention that 
Kingdom ſhould be relieved. Neceflity however obliged 
the King and both Houſes to accept at length of the two 
thouſand five hundred Scots, who were ſent into the north 
of Ireland, where they did good ſervice. 7 = 
The Commons ceaſed not to ſhew openly their diſtruſt Remark on 


of the King. This was abſolutely necetlary to the execu- V, Commons | 


tion of the deſigns of thoſe who had then the chief manage- PE 
ment of the affairs of the Houſe, But it does not follow, 
becauſe it was necellary to make knowa this diſtruſt, that 
therefore it was not real, The leading men of this party 
did not believe indeed they had reaſon to truſt the King, 
and withal, it was their intereſt to ſhew the publick the 
grounds of their diſtruſt. This they did in a ſolemn man- 


ner by means of a Speech ſpoken by Mr. Pym at a con- 


ference with the Lords. This Speech deſerves to be in- 
ſerted at length, becauſe it ſhews by what ſteps the Com- 
mons endeavoured to compals their ends, 


My Lords, ji 1 Ts 
I Am commanded by the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes, A. Pym's 
aſſembled for the Commons in Parliament, to preſent to your We es 
Lordjhips divers Petitions, which they have received from ſe- ee 
veral parts concerning the /tate of the Kingdom : Whereunto IV. p. 593: 
they are chiefly moued by that conſtant aſfection which they 5 
have always expreſſed, of maintaining a firm union and go 5.316, 
correſpondence with your Lordſbips; wherein they have ever 
found much advantage, and contentment ; but never held it 
more important and neceſſary, than at this time, wherein the 
wiſdom and reſolution Parliament have as many great 
dangers and difficulties ta paſs through, as ever heretofore, 
Me are united in the publick truſt, which is derived from 
the Commonwealth, in the common duty and obligation whereby 
God doth bind us to the diſcharge of that trujt ; and the Com- 
mons deſire to impart to your Lordjhips, whatſoever informa- 
tion or intelligence, whatſoever encouragement or &/ſi/tance they 
have received from thoſe ſeveral Counties which they repreſent, 
that jo likewiſe we may be united in the fame intentians and 
endeawours of improving all to the ſervice of his Majeſty, 
and the common good of the Ming dom. ” 
The petitions which I am directed to communicate to your 
Lordſhups, are four ; Frys London, Middleſex, Ellex, and 
Hertſordthite. V have received many more, but it would 


And Sir Tomas I,»nsſord was committed to the Tower. IWhitelock, p. 54. "op | 
A Committee was alfo appointed ro draw up a Letrer, or other Declaration, ro be preſented to the Lords, and by both Houſes to be publiſha in 
* them with all expedit.on to be in read ineſs, and good poſture of detence, upon all vuccealions, to 
ARuſhworth defend their ſeveral Counties from Invaltion by Papiſts, or other ill- affected Perſons. Nalſon, Tom. II. p. $47, 850. c. 
: ' 


(3) The Lord Clareadoa ſays, That the Earl of Eſſex reſolved to go, and was tor that purpoſe makiug himſelt ready, when the Earl of Holland came 


MM 498. him, and privately difluaded him; that it they Went, they ſhould be boch murdered at Han tmceurt. Tom, L P. 257+ 
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1641-2, take up too much time, and be too great a trouble to peruſe 
all: And in theſe four, you may perceive the ect and ſenſe 


of all: Firſt, I am to deſire your Lordſhips to hear them 
read, and then T ſhall purſue my inſtructions in propounding 


ſome obſervations out of them. 


The Petition of the Lord-Mayor and Aldermen of London. 


Sheweth, 

HAT the Committee of this honourable Houſe, 

upon Saturday the 22d of this inſtant January, 
<« ſent a meſſage to the petitioners, for the loan of one 
ce hundred thouſand pounds, or of ſo much thereof as could 
&« conveniently be forthwith raiſed, for levying of forces 
« to ſuppreſs the rebels in Ireland: To which meſſage 
« ſomething was then anſwered, and a further anſwer in 
«© writing promiſed, | 

In performance whereof, they humbly preſent the 

ce anſwer following, together with the reaſon thereof, de- 
« firing that the ſame (being the beſt that for the pre- 
&« ſent they are able to give) may favourably be ac- 
66."cepted.”” | 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


As this anſwer is very long, and contains ſeveral parti- 


culars not abſolutely neceſſary, I ſhall content myſelf with 
inſerting here what is moſt material, 

That how ſenſible ſoever they were of the great mi- 
<« ſeries of their brethren in Ireland, and of the imminent 
<« danger, not only of the total Joſs of that Kingdom, but 
« of the ruin of this alſo, if that of Ireland ſhould be 


« loſt; yet they are compelled to declare, That they have 
„ uo power to raiſe any ſums by way of tax for any foreign 


0 uſe; and that they have no means to do it, otherwiſe 
„than by the immediate perſonal conſent of every parti- 


« cular lender, which they cannot hope to obtain, in re- 
<« oard of theſe Obſtructions following. 5 


«© 1, That immediately before the Parliament, and 
<« ſince, divers great ſums for the ſervice of the King and 


Kingdom, have been already lent by the Citizens of 


« London, beſides 50,000 I. for the ſupply of ſreland in 


<« particular; a great part whereof ſome of the lenders 


ce were compelled to borrow, and cannot to this day re- 
pay. | | 


(e 
(e 


(e 


Vol. II. 


ſtanding the earneſt Petitions exhibited to the H 
Commons for that purpoſe, which hath produce 
bearance to bring bullion into the Tower, in t 
of ſcarcity of monies ; all which cannot but overthrow 
Trading more and more, and make monies yet mor 

ſcarce in the City and Kingdom. ty 
9. The King's ſhips are not fitted and employed, 2 

the preſent condition of this Kingdom and Freland : 


quires, but ſome of them for conveying away of delin 
quents (2). : 
** 10, The not queſtioning thoſe many thouſands of un- 
known perſons, who are ſheltered in Covent-Garden, 
and thereabouts, which do not employ themſelves in ny 
lawful calling, and it is very probable, lie in areadineh 
to adventure upon ſome deſperate attempt. 
* 11, The miſunderſtanding between the King and the 
Parliament ; the not vindicating the privileges of Par- 
liament; the not ſuppreſſing of protectpns; the not 
puniſhing of delinquents; and the not executing of all 
Prieſts and Jeſuits legally condemned, while others, con. 
trary to privilege of Parliament, have been charged wich 
treaſon. | | | 

12. By means of the premiſſes, there is ſuch decay of 
trading, and ſuch ſcarcity of money, as it is likely, in 
very ſhort time, to caſt innumerable multitudes of poor 
artificers into ſuch a depth of poverty and extremity, as 
may enforce them upon ſome dangerous and deſperate 
attempts, | 
*© 'T heſe are the evils under which the Petitioners do ex- 
ceedingly labour and languiſh, which they humbly con- 
ceive to have ſprung from the employing of ill- affected 
perſons in places of truſt and honour in the State, and 
near to the ſacred perſon of his Majeſty ; and that theſe 
evils are ſtill continued by means of the votes of Biſhops 
and popiſh Lords in the Houſe of Peers.” 


ouſe of i; 
da for- 
his time 


The Petitioners of the County of Eſex thanked the Rutwors, 
Commons for their extraordinary care, repreſenting to them! p. 5:4, 


withal, that they were ſtil! apprehenſive of a great Step of 
reformation in matters of Religion, and of the whole King- 


dom's being in great danger from the Papiſts : nor could 


4l-2, 


cc 
40 
cc 
cc 


ec 2. That ſuch part of thoſe moneys as ſhould have 


been repaid out of the Poll-money and Subſidies, is not 
yet done. 5 hs | | 
& z. That the ſaid ſum of fifty thouſand pounds, lent 
for Ireland, was haſtened and ſpeedily paid, upon ac- 
count of the urgent neceſſities of that Kingdom; and yet 
no conſiderable forces are ſent thither to this day. 


« ,, The general with-holding of very great ſums of 


money from the petitioners, and many others, doth ren- 
der divers perſons of good eftate and credit, hardly able 
to go on with trade, or to pay their debts, and maintain 


6 their charge. | 


« 5. The refuſing to accept the offers of Scotland, to 


ce ſend ten thouſand men into Ireland, diſcourageth moſt 
e men from lending any money, were they never ſo 
“ able. 


« 6, The not paſſing the Bill for preſſing of Soldiers 


puts many men into fears, that there may be ſome deſign 
cc there to loſe Ireland, and to conſume this Kingdom in 
c the loſing of Ireland, than to preſerve either the one or 
cc the other; for that it cannot be conceived, that the 
& rebels (being grown ſo powerful) will be ſuppreſſed by 

volunteers (1). | | | | 

4 7. The flow iſſuing of Commiſſions to thoſe, who 
<« being in Ireland, or going thither, are willing to enter 
ce the field againſt the rebels, diſables them from doing any 
c effectual execution upon the enemy, unleſs in their own 
« defence; and ſo all the monies that have been, or may 
ce be ſent thither, are exhauſted to maintain our forces, 
c to do little or nothing worthy of them, rather than em- 
« ployed to chaſtiſe the rebels: By means whereof, thoſe 
<« rebels are ſo much emboldened, that they boaſt they will 
<« extirpate the Britiſb nation there, and then make Eng- 
land the ſeat of war. | 


« 8. The not diſarming of Papiſts here in England, 


ce after many diſcoveries of their treacheries and bloody 
deſigus; the great decays of fortifications, block-houſes, 
c and other ſea-forts; the not managing of them, nor fur- 
ce niſhing them with ordnance and ammunition; the not 
< placing all of them in ſuch hands, in whom the Par- 
« liament may confide; and the not ſettling this King- 
« dom in a poſture of defence, in times of ſo many fears 


<« and jealouſies of foreign invaſions, and inteſtine conſpi- 


<« racies; the not removing the preſent Lieutenant of the 
«© Tower, and putting ſuch a perſon into that place, as 


“ may be well approved of by the Parliament, notwith- 


(1) They would inſinuate by this, that an Army raiſed in th uſual manner by the King's Commiſſions, would be very un fit to reduce Ireland 5 be · | 


cauſe the King did not wiſh the Rebels to be ſubdued, Rapin 
(2) They mean the Lord Dighy, Ræin. 


they expect any redreſs, unleſs the Biſhops and popiſh Lords 
were removed out of the Houſe of Peers. 4 


T he Petitioners of the County of Hertford prayed, that Il. p. 557, 
the Papiſts might be [fully] diſarmed ; the Kingdom put 


into a poſture of defence ; the forts and ſtrong places com- 

mitted to ſuch hands, as the Parliament might canfide in; 

the privileges of Parliament repaired ; endeavours uſed to 

take away the votes of popiſh Lords and Biſhops ; Ireland 

ſpeedily relieved ; Delinquents brought to further puniſh- 
ment; preſſures and grievances in Church and State re- 

moved; and whatever ſhall be amiſs reformed. 


Theſe Petitions being read, Mr, Pym continued his Speech 5 


in this manner: 


y Lords, 


A 
A 


cc 


N theſe four Petitions you may hear the voice, or 


rather the cry of all England, and you cannot won- 
der if the urgency, the extremity, of the condition where- 
in we are, do produce ſome earneſtneſs and vehemency 
of expreſſion more than ordinary ; the agony, terror, 
and perplexity in which the Kingdom labours is univerſal, 
all parts are affected with it; and therefore in theſe, you 
may obſerve the groans and miſerable complaints of all. 
Divers reaſons may be given, why thoſe diſeaſes which 
are epidemical, are more dangerous than others: The 
cauſe of ſuch diſeaſes is univerſal and ſupernatural, not 
from an evil conſtitution, or evil diet, or any other ac- 
cident; and ſuch cauſes work with more vigour and 
efficacy, than thoſe which are particular and inferior. 
2. In ſuch diſeaſes there is a communicative quality, 
whereby the malignity of them is multiplied and enforced. 
3. They have a converting, transforming power, that 
turns other diſeaſes and evil affections of mens bodies 
into their own nature. e 
“ The common and epidemical diſeaſe wherein this 
Commonwealth lies now gaſping, hath a ſuperior and 
univerſal cauſe from the evil counſels and deſigns of thoſe, 
who under his Majeſty bear the greateſt ſway in Go- 
vernment. 2. It hath a contagious and infectious qua- 


| lity, whereby it is diffuſed and diſperſt through all parts 


of the Kingdom. 3. It is apt to take in the diſcon- 
tents, evil affections and deſigns of particular perſons, to 
encreaſe and fortiſy itſelf. e | 170 
I ſhall take occaſion, from ſeveral branches of thoſe 
acre which your Lordſhips have heard, to ob- 
erve : AL | | 

« 1, The variety of dangers to which this Kingdom is 
now ſubject, | 


« 2, The 


- 
te 


onh, 
526, 


9”, 


46112. © 2. The manifold diftempers which are the cauſe of 


Book XX. 


c thoſe dangers. | 

“ 2, The multiplicity of thoſe evil influences, which 
ec are the cauſes of thoſe diſtempers. | | 

« The firſt danger is from enemies abroad: This may 
« ſeem a cauſeleſs and impertinent obſervation at this 
« time, ſeeing we are at peace with all nations about us: 
« But (my Lords) you may be pleaſed to conſider, that 
te the ſafety of the Kingdom ought not to depend upon the 
« will and diſpoſition of our neighbours, but upon our 
« own ſtrength and proviſion: Betwixt States there are 
& often ſudden changes from peace to war, according to 
& occaſion and advantage: All the States of Chriſtendom 


„ are now armed, and we have no reaſon to believe, but 


ce that thoſe of greateſt power have an evil eye upon us in 


< "reſpect of our Religion: And if their private differences 


* ſhould be compoſed, how dangerouſly, how ſpeedily 
«© might thoſe great armies, and other preparations now 
ce ready, be applied to ſome enterprize and attempt againſt 
« us? And if there were no other cauſe, this were ſuth- 
« cient to make us ſtand upon our guard; but there are divers 
„ more eſpecial ſymptoms of dangers of this kind. We 
may perceive, by ſeveral advertiſements from abroad, that 
they did foreſee our dangers many months before they 
« broke out; they could foretel the time and manner of 
„them, which is a clear evidence, they held intelligence 
with thoſe which were the contrivers and workers of 
*© the preſent troubles. We have many dangerous tray- 
„tors and fugitives now in other parts, who can diſcover 
«© the weakneſs and diſtemper of the Kingdom; who hold 
intelligence with the ill- affected party here, and by all 
< cunning and ſubtle practices, endeavour to incite and 
«© provoke other Princes againſt us. Some of the Miniſ- 
ters of our neighbour Princes may be juſtly ſuſpected to 
have had a more immediate hand and operation in the 
<* inſurrection and rebellion of Ireland; many of the Com- 


“ manders, and moſt of the Soldiers levied for the ſervice 


of Spain, are now joined with the rebels there; and 


© thoſe Iriſb Friers which were employed by the Spaniſb 


„ Ambaſlador, for the making of thoſe levies, are known 
„to have been the chief incendiaries of this rebellion, and 


< are ſtill very active in the proſecution and encourage- 
<< ment of it. The rebels have a ready and ſpeedy ſupply. 


from ſome of our neighbours. Iwo convoys of muni- 


«© ſhall have means and opportunity to do it. 


„tion and arms we are certainly informed of; one from 
« Dunkirk, the other from Nants in Britany; and certainly 
<< thoſe that are ſo forward to enable others to hurt us, 
vill not forbear to hurt us themſelves, as ſoon as they 
Another danger is from the Papiſts and ill- affected party 
at home. The Papiſts here are acted by the ſame prin- 
© ciples with thoſe in Ireland, many of the moſt active of 
them have lately been there; which argues an intercourſe 
and communication of Council, They have ſtill ſtore of 
« arms and munition at their diſpoſing, notwithſtanding 
all our endeavours to diſarm them; they have a free reſort 
to the City and to the Court; they want no opportunity 
to conſult together; they have the ſame or greater en- 
<* couragement from above, and from about (1), than ever, 
in reſpect of the example and ſucceſs of the rebels in 
Ireland, and the great conſuſions and diviſions which by 
<< their cunning and ſubtle praCtices are raiſed and fomented 
among ourſelves at home. | : 
A third danger is of tumults and inſurrections of the 
* meaner ſort of people, by reaſon of their ill vent of 
cloth and other manufactures, whereby great multitudes 


are ſet on work, who live for the moſt part by their 


daily gettings, and will, in a very ſhort time, be brought 
<< to great extremity, if not employed: Nothing is more 
<< ſharp and preſſing than neceſſity and want; what they 
cannot buy they will take, and from them the like ne- 
* ceſſity will quickly be derived to the farmers and huſ- 


„ bandmen; and ſo grow higher, and involve all in an 


* 


equality of miſery and diſtreſs, if it be not prevented. 
And at this time ſuch tumults will be dangerous, becauſe 
„ the Kingdom is full of disbanded ſoldiers and officers, 
„ which will be ready to head and to animate the multitude 
„ to commit violence with more ſtrength and advantage; 

andi if they once grow into a body, it will be much 
© more difficult to reduce them into order again, becauſe 
« neceflity and want, which are the cauſe of this diſtur- 
<« bance, will ſtill encreaſe as the effects do encreaſe. 

« A fourth danger is from the rebels in Ireland, not 
only in the reſpect of that Kingdom, but in reſpect of 
* this. They have ſeized upon the body of that Kingdom 
« already: they abound in men of very able bodies; they 
„ encreaſe in arms and munition; they have great hopes 
«© of ſupplies from abroad, of encouragement here, and are 


| 1 That is to ſay, from the King, Queen, and Miniſtry, Rapin. 
The Lord Digby us chiefly meant. Rapin, 
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„ 
that they begin to ſpeak already there of tranſporting 
themſelves hither, and making this Kingdom the ſeat 
of the war. The diſtemper which hath produced theſe 
dangers is various and exceeding violent. Whenſoevet 
nature is hindered in her operations and faculties, di- 
ſtempers will neceſſarily follow. 

** The obſtructions which have brought us into this diſ- 
temper, are very many, ſo that we cannot wonder at the 


ſtrength and malignity of it. Some of the chiefeſt of 
theſe obſtructions I ſhall endeavour to remember. 


** 1, The obſtruction of Reformation in matters of Re- 
ligion : No grievances are ſharper than thoſe that preſs 
upon the tender conſciences of men ; and there was ne- 
ver Church or State afflicted with more grievances of 
this kind than we have been. And though they are, 
by the wiſdom of this Parliament, partly eaſed and di- 
miniſhed, yet many ſtill remain ; and as long as the Bi- 
ſhops and the corrupt part of the Clergy continue in their 
power, there will be little hopes of freedom, either from 
the ſenſe of thoſe which continue, or the fear of theſe 
which are removed. And of this obſtruction; (my 
Lords,) I muſt clear the Commons, we are in no part 
guilty of it; ſome good Bills have paſſed us, and others 
are in preparation, which might have been paſſed before 
this, if we had not found ſuch ill ſucceſs in the other. 
Whatſoever miſchief this obſtruction ſhall produce, we 
are free from it; we may have our part in the miſery, 
we can have no part in the guilt or diſhonour. 

*© 2. An obſtruction in Trade: It is the trade that 
brings food and nouriſhment to the Kingdom: It is that 
which preſerves and encreaſes the ſtock of the whole, 
and diſtributes a convenient portion of maintenance to 
every part of it; therefore ſuch an obſtruction as this 
muſt needs be dangerous; the freedom of trade being ſo 
neceſlary, the benefit ſo important, as that it gives life, 
< ſtrength, and beauty to the whole body of the Com- 
monwealth ; but I muſt proteſt, the Houſe of Commons 
have given no cauſe to this obſtruction; we have eaſed 
trade of many burthens and heavy taxes, which arc taken 
off; we have freed it from many hard reſtraints by a- 
tents and monopolies; we have been willing to gurt 
with our own privileges to give encouragement ; we have 
ſought to put the merchants into ſecurity and confidence 
in reſpect to the Tower of London, that fo they night 
be invited to bring in their bullion to the mint, as here- 
tofore they have done; and we are no way guilty of the 
troubles, the fears, and publick dangers which make 
men withdraw their ſtocks, and keep their money by 
them, to be ready for ſuch ſudden exigents, as in theſe 
great diſtractions we have too much cauſe to expect. 
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e z. Thee obſtructons in the reliefof Ireland, It muſt. 


needs be accounted a great ſhame and diſhonour to this 
„Kingdom, that our neighbours have ſhewed themſelves 
% more forward to ſupply the rebels, than we have been 
to relieve our diſtreſſed brethren and fellow ſubjects. But 
« I muſt declare, that we are altogether innocent of any 
„ neglect herein. As ſoon as the firſt news of the Rebel- 
% lion came over, we undertook the war, not by way of 
% ſupply and aid, as in former Rebellions the Subjects 
have uſed to do, but we undertook the whole charge of 
<« it, and we ſuffered not twenty four hours to paſs, be- 


— 
* 
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cc fore we agreed to a great levy of money and men, to be 


«© employed againſt the rebels, even in a larger proportion 
than the Lords Juſtices and Counſel there did defire ; 


A 
A 


„ and from time to time we have done all for the furthe- 


c rance thereof, though in the midſt of many diſtractions 


e and diverſions ; but the want of commiſſion for levying 


« of men, for iſſuing arms, and divers other impediments, 
e have been the cauſes of that obſtruction; and I wiſh we 
{© had not only found impediments to ourſelves, but alſo 
“ encouragements to them. Many of the chief Com- 
«© manders, now in the head of the Rebels, after we had, 
% with your Lordſhips concurrence, ſtopt the ports againſt 
ce the Iriſh Papiſts, have been ſuflered to paſs by his Ma- 
4 jeſty's immediate warrant, much to the diſcouragement 
& of the Lords Juſtices and the Council there, and this 


<« procured, as we believe, by ſome evil inſtrument too 


e near his regal perſon, without his Majeſty's knowledge 
„and intentions. 

« 4, The Obſtruction in Proſecution of Delinquents : 
« Many we have already brought unto your Lordſhips; 
« divers others we have been diſcouraged to tranſmit; 
« ſuch difficult proceedings have we met withal; ſuch 
ce terrors and diſcountenance have been caſt upon ourſelves 
„ and our witneſſes, and thoſe who have ſhewed them- 
<< ſelves their friends and patrons, have found it the moſt 
« ready way to preferment (2); yea his Majeſty's own 
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* ſure of good entertainment from the popiſh party; ſo 164152, 
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1641-2, * hand hath been obtained, his Majeſty's ſhips been em- 
e ployed for the tranſporting of divers of thoſe who have 
<« fled from the juſtice of the Parliament (x). 
« 5. A general obſtruftion and interruption of the pro- 
c ceedings of Parliament, by thoſe manifold * of 
<« violence (which through God's mercy we have eſcaped) 
e by the great and frequent breaches of Privilege, by the 
c ſubtle endeavours to raiſe parties in our Houſe, and 
& jealouſies betwixt the two Houſes, 
<« 6, The obſtruction in providing for the defence of 
&© the Kingdom, that we might be enabled to reſiſt a 
* foreign enemy, to ſuppreſs all civil inſurrections; and 
«© what a preſſing neceſſity there is of this, the exceeding 
great decays in the navy, in the forts, in the power of 
« ordering the Militia of the Kingdom, and means of 
<« furniſhing them with munition, are ſufficient evidences, 
c known to none better than to your Lordſhips; and what 
« endeavour we have uſed to remove them (but hitherto 
ce without the ſucceſs and concurrence which we expect) 
„ and where the ftop hath been, and upon what good 
« grounds, we may claim our own innocency and faith- 
« fulneſs in this; we deſire no other witneſſes but your 
e ſelves. | 
% Laſtly, J come to the evil influences which have 
cauſed this diſtemper, and I ſhall content my ſelf to 
«© mention ſome few of thoſe which are moſt apparent and 
« important. | 
« 1, In the firſt place, I ſhall remember the evil coun- 
4 ſels about the King, whereof we have often complained. 
« Diſeaſes of the brain are moſt dangerous; becauſe from 
<« thence ſenſe and motion are derived to the whole body. 
4 The malignity of evil counſels will quickly be infuſed 
into all parts of the State. None can doubt but we 
* have exceedingly laboured under moſt dangerous and 
& miſchievous counſels, This evil influence hath been the 
« cauſe of the preparation of war with Scotland, of the 
6 procuring a rebellion in /reland, of corrupting Religion, 
« ſupprefling the liberty of this Kingdom, and of many 


4 


A 


« fearful and horrid attempts, to the ſubverting the very 


<« being of Parliaments, which was the only hopeful means 
of oppoſing and preventing all the reſt: And this doth 
appear to be a moſt predominant evil of the time; 
«© whereat we need not wonder when we conſider how 
&« counſellors have been preferred and prepared. And I 


appeal to your Lordſhips own conſciences, whether the 


„giving, and the countenancing of evil counſels, hath 
“ not been almoſt the only way to farther advancement. 

© 2, The Diſcouragement of good Counſels. Divers 
© honeſt and approved counſellors have been put from 
«© their places; others ſo diſcountenanced, as that the way 


„of favour hath been ſhut againſt them, and that of 


« danger and deſtruction only open to them. 
„ 3. The great power that an intereſted and factious 
<« party hath in the Parliament, by the continuance of 
<« the votes of the Biſhops and Popiſh Lords in your Lord- 
4 ſhips Houſe; and the taking in of others both out of 
«© the Houſe of Commons, and otherwiſe, to increaſe their 
6 ſtrength. | | 1 

4. The fomenting and cheriſhing of a malignant 
party throughout the whole Kingdom. | 
_ « 5. The manifold Jealouſies betwixt the King, his 
Parliament, and good Subjects, whereby his protection 
and favour hath in a great meaſure been with-held 
4 from them; their inclinations and reſolution to ſerve 
„and aſſiſt him, hath been very much hindered and in- 


pretation of good actions, and falſe imputation of evil, 
© which we never intended. So that we may juſtly purge 
* cour ſelves from all guilt of being authors of this jealouſy 
and miſunderſtanding: We have been and are ſtill ready 
to ſerve his Majeſty with our lives and fortunes, with 
© as much chearfulneſs and earneſtneſs of affection, as ever 
* any ſubjects were, and we doubt not but our proceed- 
<< ings will ſo manifeſt this, that we ſhall be as clear in 
the apprehenſion of the world, as we are in the teſti- 
„ mony of our own conſciences. | es 
] am now come to a concluſion, and J have nothing 
*© to: propound to your Lordſhips by way of requeſt or 
« delire from the Houſe of Commons. I doubt not but 
„ your judgments will tell you what is to be done; your 
„ conſciences, your honours, your intereſt will call upon 
„you for the doing of it; the Commons will be glad to 
have your help and concurrence in faving of the King- 
«© dom; but if they ſhould fail of it, it ſhould not diſcou- 
rage them in doing their duty. And whether the King- 
dom be loſt or ſaved (as througn God's blefling I hope 
it will be) they ſhall be ſorry that the ſtory of this 
<< preſent Parliament, ſhould tell poſterity, that in ſo great 
<< a danger and extremity, the Houſe of Commons ſhould 
„be inforced to ſave the Kingdom alone, and that the 
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terrupted: we have often ſuffered under the miſinter- 


the Houſe ſhould make him a ſolemn reparation, and diſ- 5 bn 


(1) Jermyn and Digby. Rapin. | f T. I. p. 35 
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* the Houſe of Peers ſhould have no part in th 

© of the preſervation of it, you kavkas ſo «my * 1647½ 
<< reſt in the good ſucceſs of thoſe endeavours, in reſpect of 

* your great eſtates, and high degrees of Nobility, 

My Lords, Conſider what the preſent neceſſities and 
< dangers of the Commonwealth require, what the Com. 
„ mons have reaſon to expect, to what endeavours and 
*© counſels the concurrent deſires of all the People do in. 
<© vite you: So that applying your ſelves to the preſerva- 
„tion of the King and Kingdom, I may be bold to aſſure 
you, in the name of all the Commons of England, that 
„you ſhall be bravely ſeconded.” 

I thought proper to inſert this whole Speech, becauſe»... 
the reſolution taken by the Commons to diveſt the King thts be. 
of great part of his Prerogatives, which they termed ſavin 
the Kingdom, manifeſtly appears in it. In the next place 
is ſeen here the plan they were forming, under colour 00 
applying a cure to the epidemical diſeaſe, whoſe dangers 
cauſes and evil influences were methodically deſcribed by 
Mr. Pym. Though he did not explain the manner of 
curing it, *twas eaſy to infer from his Speech, that it was 
neceſſary to prevent the dangers, remove the cauſes, and 
apply ſtrong antidotes againſt the evil influences which in. 
flamed the diſeaſe. hp, 

The firſt remark I ſhall make on this Speech, is, that 
it was a preparative to diſpoſe the People to ſee, without 
furprize, the violent remedies which were intended to he 
uſed to remove a diſeaſe that was induſtriouſly repreſented 
as almoſt incurable. It would be eaſy to ſhow that all the 
ſubſequent proceedings of the Commons were intimated in 
this long Speech, if I was not apprehenſive it would lead 
me too far. | | | 
I ſhall add another remark, no leſs important and re- 
quiſite; and that is, if the projects of the Commons had 
been founded only upon idle notions and chimera's, they 
would never have met with ſo many adherents ready and 
eager to accompliſh them. Had the people of England been 
never oppreſſed, vain would have been the endeavours to 
perſuade them to think fo. Had not the King attempted 
to eſtabliſh an arbitrary power, had not his Miniſters, his 
Counſellors, all perſons in publick offices, helped to execute 
this deſign, how would it have been poſſible to convince 
the people of its reality? If the Biſhops and High- Com- 
miſſion had not abuſed their power, if in order to be farther 
removed from the Presbyterians, they had not introduced 
ceremonies and innovations, wherein there was but tco 
much affectation of imitating the Romiſb Religion, never 
could the people have been perſuaded that there was a de- 
ſign to introduce Popery. Had the King always ſtrictly 
kept his word, how would it have been practicable to in- 
ſpire the People with ſo great a diſtruſt of him? By what 
band would the Members of Parliament have been united 7 
together in the deſign of leſſening the King's power? How al 
ſhould ſuch a thought have come into their minds? It may Hl 
therefore be affirmed, that thefe projects were founded on 
very real and true facts, but which the Presbyterians art- 
fully improved, to the accompliſhment of their private ends. = 
Nevertheleſs, it muſt be owned, that moſt of theſe facts * 
were aggravated, miſinterpreted, and even inflamed with | 5 
groundleſs inſinuations. | „ = 
I ſhall farther obſerve, that they who ſay, theſe Peti- W 
tions, preſented to the Houſe of Commons, were all beg- ,.'* 
ged, ſeem to ſay it very juſtly, or at leaſt, with great pro- 
bability. It is difficult to believe, that the people to whom 
theſe petitions were aſcribed, could have uſed a language ſo 
agreeable to the aim and intentions of the Commons, it 
they had not been drawn up by perſons fully informed ot 
their deſigns. Indeed, in anſwer to this objection, it is al- 
ledged, that theſe petitions were not formed upon the views 
of the Commons, but that the Houſe framed their reſoluti- 
ons upon theſe petitions, which informed them of the Na- 
tion's deſires. But we do not find, they ever framed theic 
reſolutions upon other petitions directly contrary to theſe, 
which were alſo preſented to them from time to time, and 
which agreed not with their principles. On the contraty, 
we ſee that for the moſt part theſe laſt were rejected or 
not regarded by the Houſe. ER ed; re Cm 

The Commons were fo pleaſed with Mr. Pym's Speech, thant 4- 
that Mr. Speaker was ordered to give him thanks for it, fin. . 
and deſire him to print it, that it might be diſperſed among Ti H 


the People, But the King took great offence at it, parti- * 4 
cularly, at what Mr. Pym ſaid 1 Paſſes granted — 
for Ireland, That ſince the flop upon the Ports againſt all er. 
Iriſh Papiſis, by both Houſes, many of the chief Comman- ng X in. 
ders, now in the head of the Rebels, have been ſuffered k0 Clarendon, 
paſs by his Majeſty's immediate warrant. The King faid, it 5 1. 5. 7e 


Houſe 


was a black calumny, and demanded by a meſſage, that . by 


aid. 
avow what Pym had aſſerted; but the Commons, who th 


were not then diſpoſed to oblige the King, anſwered, that jy, 5. 5: 
| Clarendon 
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1641-2, what Mr. Pym had ſaid was agreeable to the ſenſe of the 
Houſe. That it was true, ſince the ſtop upon the ports 
by both Houſes, ſeveral perſons who were now commanders 
among the rebels, had paſſed into Ireland with his Ma- 
jeſty's immediate ' warrant, ſome of whom they named. 
The King replied, that theſe Paſſes were obtained whilft 
he was in Scotland, and before he knew of the order of 
Parliament, and inſiſted upon the vindication he had already 
required. The Commons anſwered by a declaration, main- 
taining what they had advanced, and adding, that his Ma- 
jeſty's Paſſes were not only for thoſe they had before named, 
but alſo for ſuch @ one (1) and his Company, for ſuch a one 
(2) and four other perſons. The King replied, theſe were 
only inferences drawn from the Paſs-ports, which could 
not. ſerve for foundation to Pym's aſſertion in his Speech. 
He inſiſted again upon . reparation : But the Commons 

1 thought not proper to return any anſwer. 3 

bia, But this diſpute between the King and the Parliament 
bree the was of little importance, in compatiſon of another at the 

B King ene, ſame time, concerning the Militia and command of the 

., forts. But for the better underſtanding this affair, which 

= 24 js one of the principal of the preſent Reign, it is abſolutely 
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2 th, : 
EZ 8 105 neceſſary to know. what had already paſſed about it. 
12 After the King's return from Scotland, it was eaſy for him 


Carenc®"» to perceive, that the Commons intended to deprive him of 
great part of his authority. T he Remonſtrance of the State 
of the Kingdom, preſented to him at a time, when, without 
ſuch a deſign, it ſeemed very ncedleſs,. was as the ſignal of 
the war preparing againſt him. Whatever had been fince 
done, tended to the ſame end, that is, to diſcredit the King's 
Government, and to impute to him ſundry deligns, under 
the name of his Counſellors, of the Papiſts, and of an ill- 
affected party. It is not very ſtrange, that finding himſelf 
in this ill ſituation, he thought betimes of providing againſt 
the attacks to which he was likely to be ſoon expoſed, 
But who can affirm, that if he had ſucceeded in putting 
himſelf in a condition to reſiſt, he would have remained 
upon the defenſive? However this be, the precautions he 
would have taken againſt his enemies, ſerved but to render 
their accuſations more plauſible. vine? 
In Fanuary 1641-2, when the affair of the Members 
accuſed and the breach of privileges was warmly debating, 
the King, not knowing how it might end, formed the de- 
Ruſworth, ſign of ſecuring Hull. This place was very conſiderable, 


Garendon, = % . | 
eee which could procure» great vantage $0 


him, that ſhould have it in his power, in caſe of a rupture, 

Jo this end, [ Milliam Cavendiſh] Earl of Newcaſtle, by 

the King's order, came to Hull under a counterfeit 

name (4), to conſult with ſome of the King's friends, and 
amongſt others with Captain Legg, how to oblige the 

Mayor to deliver to him the Town and Magazine, or to 

obtain it by force, if the Mayor would not give his con- 

ſent. The ſecret being diſcovered, the Peers ordered the 

Earl of Newcaſtle to attend the ſervice of the Houſe, which 

he did, after receiving the King's pleaſure, without being 

January 11. asked at his return, where he had been. But ſome days 
Nalſon, after, the Commons, as I have ſaid, moved that Sir John 
Eidos Hotham might be ſent to Hull, to which the Lords agreed 
IV. p.456, the more readily, as they were not ignorant upon what de- 
3*+ ſign the Earl of Newca/tle had been diſpatched thither, 
The order was therefore given to Hotham by both Houſes, 


with it. | 


menced, the King formed once more the deſign of ſecur- 
Ruſhworth, ing Hull and Portſmouth. To that purpoſe, Colonel Go- 
(- P-496- ring, Governor of Portſmouth, whom the King had ſecretly 
T. I. p. 326, gained, was to receive the Queen into Portſmouth, after 
Wich, he had orders to go and take the command of Hull. 
Probably, there was ſome courſe taken for the ſurrender of 
that place to him. This deſign was diſcovered, though it 
was communicated but to three perſons, and the King 
thought not proper to purſue it, for fear of a diſappoint- 

ment. 
If to this be added the ſuſpicions entertained by the 
Parliament, that the late Aſſembly at King /ton was in or- 


1" 5 , der to ſurprize Portſmouth, and the Queen's intended jour- 

1 ney thither had the ſame motive: that the Lieutenancy of 

1 =» ight be in purſuance of the 
ing = the Tower given to Lunsford might be in p 

is 5 _ King's deſign to ſecure at once the three ſtrongeſt places 

rd. = in the Kingdom, it will not be ſurpriſing hereaſter, to 

ſee the Parliament full of fears and jealouſies. For though 


cc 


( 


IV. p-554- as well by its ſituation, as a large magazine of arms and 


to command in Hull, without the King's being acquainted 1 


Shortly after, the affair of the Militia being now com- 
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the Commons had given the King but too much reaſon to t64t-: 
take precautions for his defence, theſe very precautions; had 
they ſucceeded, would have been no leſs prejudicial to the 
publick, than if they had been without a plauſible foundation, 
So, as the King had reaſon to fear that the Parliament in. 
tended to deprive him of his authority, the Parliament had 
no leſs cauſe to ſuſpect that the King was privately labouring 
to ſubdue them. In this diſpoſition, neither the one nor the 
other took any ſtep which was not ſuſpected to cover ſome ill 
deſign. Conſequently every thing tended to a rupture. The 
fole concern of both parties was to gain the people to their 


intereſt, "The Parliament {trenuouſly endeavoured it by 


rendering the King odious, and cheriſhing the fears and 
ſuſpicions already infuſed into the people: Their aim was 


to convince the Nation of the neceſſity of extraordinary 


proceedings, in a caſe ſo uncommon. The King, on hls 
part, caretully repreſented, that the Parliament did nothing 
but violate the Laws, and ſubvert the conſtitution of the 
Government, under colour of maintaining them. Thus 
much it was neceſlary to premiſe, before I entered upon 
the affair of the Militia, that the Reader may underſtand 
the motives of the King's and the Parliament's proceed- 
ings. | 
Eight days after young Hotham's departure for Hull, 
where his Father Sir Fobn came within a few weeks, the 
King ſent a meſſage to both Houſes, with the tollowing 
propoſal : | 
That they will with all ſpeed fall into a ſerious conſi- The Kis'! 
detation of all thofe particulars, which they ſhould hold Maze to 
necetiary, as well for the upholding and maintaining of eee 
his Majeſty's juſt and regal authority, and for the ſet- KRulhwworth, 


tling of his Revenue, as ſor the preſent and future eſta- e 
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ing of their eſtates and tortunes; the liberties of their 


perſons; the ſecurity of the true Religion now profeſſed 

in the Church of England, and the ſettling of ceremo- 

nies in ſuch a manner, as may take away all juſt of- 
tence; which, when they ſhall have digeſted and com- 

poſed one entite body, that ſo his Majeſty and themſelves 

may be able to make the more clear judgment of them, 

it ſhall then appear by what his Majetty ſhall do, how 

far he hath been from intending, or deſigning any of 

thoſe things, which the too great fears and jealouſies of 

ſome perſons ſeem to apprehend, and how ready he 

will be to exceed the greateſt examples of the moſt in- 
dulgent Princes in their acts of grace and favour to their 
people.” | 

It is evident the King had three views in making this Th King's 
propolition, The firſt, to find the Houſes employment, 7: i 4 
and procure himſelf time to prepare. The ſecond was, to 28 80 
know at once how far the deſigus of his enemies reached, 
which could not but be ad vantagious to him and injurious to 

them, with regard to the people. His third view was, to 

ſhow his Subjects how willing he was to conſent to what- 

ever ſhould be capable of procuring a perfect reconciliation 
between him and his Parliament, As to his ſaying, Ho 

ready he ſhould be, & c. it was only a general promiſe, liable 

to numberleſs reſtrictions and explications, and which pro- 

perly bound him to nothing. | VINE 

T he Commons fully perceived the ſnare laid for them by 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
40 


cc 
( 
(c 


the King; but they perplexed him no leſs by their anſwer 


to his propoſition. They told him in a Petition, That 7% K. er 
** they returned to his Majeſty their moſt humble thanks, % U. ae 
reſolving to take this meſſage into ſpeedy and ſerious oY 
conſideration; and to enable them with ſecurity to dif- 1V- p- 517. 

charge their duties therein, they deſired the Peers to join N. 1. $7, 

with them, in humbly beſeeching his ſacred Majetty, 8, K. 
to raiſe up unto them a ſure ground of ſafety and con- ©endov. | 
hdence, by putting the Tower and other principal forts n 
of the Kingdom, and the whole Militia thereof, into the 

hands of ſuch perſons as the Parliament might confide 

in, and as ſhould be recommended unto his Majeſty by 

** both Houſes of Parliament (5).“ 5 

By this anſwer, the Commons made a preliminary of The cm 
the moſt important point, to be ſettled between the King e 

and the Parliament, and which being granted, would have 

put it in the Parliament's power to do whatever they 

pleaſed. In the ſecond place, they inſinuated to the peo- 


cc 
cc 
cc 


60 


ple, that the Patliament's diſtruſt of the King, muſt have 


been grounded upon ſtrong preſumptions,. ſince there was 
no way to labour a reconciliation, and ſettle the rights of 
the nation, ſo long as the King ſhould be maſter of the 
forts and Militia, | | | | 


bliſhment of their privileges; the free and quiet enjoy- T. I. p. 30 


' 
| 
; 
k 
: 


(1) Namely, Colonel Butler, whoſe Brother was General of the Rebels in Munſter, He was Uncle to the Earl of Ormond. | 

(2) Chriftopher Nugent, Lord Delvin, and tour Perſons un- named, of whom Pluntet was one, There were alſo Paſl.s granted to a Son of che Lord 
Netterville, and to Sit George Hamilton. Ruſhworth, Tom. IV. p. 5 14. | OY * 

(3) Upon the disbanding the late Army in the North, all the Artillery, Arms, and Ammunition, that was provided for chat ſetvice, had been, by the 
King's command, ſent to Hull, where it ſtill remained; and the King intended it ſhould be kept there tor a Magazine upon all occahons. Clarendon, 
Tom. I. p. 304. | 

(s) tis . the name of 8 r John Savage. Ruſhworth, Tom. IV. 564. 8 1 

(5) The Petition goes on, © Wherein the Peers having refuſed to join with them, they, notwithſtanding, no way diſcouraged, but confiding in his Ma- 
« aid goodneſs, humbly beſcech him, thut the Tower of London, &c.,” Rnuſbworth, Tom. IV. p. $17, Rapin takes uo notice of this dient of the 
Lords, | 


The 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. Pol 1 


The King anſwersd, concerning the Tower of Londen; 


That having preferred a perſon of a known fortune, and 
e unqueſtionable reputation to that truſt, he did not ex- 
c pect he ſhould be preſſed to remove him, without any 


& upon due examination any particular ſhould be preſented 
de to his Majeſty, whereby it might appear, that he was 
«© miſtaken in his opinion of Byron, and that he was unfit 
& for the truſt committed to him, he would make no 
ce ſcruple of diſcharging him. But otherwiſe, he was ob- 
<« liged in juſtice to himſelf, to preſerve his own work, 
c [eſt his favour and good opinion might prove a diſadvan- 
<« tage and misfortune to his Servants, without any other 
6& accuſation, 

« For the Forts and Caſtles of the Kingdom ; he was 
& reſolved they ſhould always be in ſuch hands, (and 
<« only ſuch) as the Parliament might ſafely confide in: 
<« hut the nomination of any perſons to thoſe places (being 
ſo principal and inſeparable a flower of his Crown, veſt- 
« ed in him, and derived unto him from his anceſtors, 
ce by the fundamental laws of the Kingdom) he would 
< reſerve to himſelf: and in beſtowing of them, he ſhould 
© not be induced to expreſs that favour ſo ſoon to any 
< perſon, as to thoſe whoſe good demeanour ſhould be 
c eminent in, or to his Parliament; and if he ſhould at 
<« any time confer ſuch a truſt upon an undeſerving per- 


A 
AN 


« ſon, he would always be ready to leave him to the wiſ- 


« dom and juſtice of his Parliament. 

As for the Militia of the Kingdom, which by the 
Law was ſubject to no command, but of his Majeſty, 
<« and of authority lawfully derived from him, when any 


particular courſe for the ordering the ſame ſhould be 


| Nomark on 
the King's 
Anſwer. 


| Petition of 
both Hauſes 


to the King. 
Feb. 2. 
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conſidered and digeſted by his Parliament, and propoſed 
© to him, he would return ſuch an anſwer, as ſhould be 
e agreeable to his honour, and the ſafety of his People, 


<< being reſolved only to deny thoſe things, the granting 


© whereof would alter the fundamental Laws.” 
So general an anſwer was not capable of ſatisfy ing the 


Commons. Nay, it ſeemed to intimate very clearly, that 


the King would not grant what was intended to be asked; 
and yet he removed Sir John Byron from the Lieutenancy 
of the Tower, and gave it to Sir John Conyers, recom- 
mended to him by the Commons. But this was a favour 
he readily granted, as it did not prejudice his rights. Ne- 


vertheleſs, a few days after the following Petition was pre- 


ſented to him by both Houſes. 


To the King's moſt excellent Majgſiy, The humble Petithn of 
the Lords and Commons aſjembled in Parliament. 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


« 12 preſent evils and calamities wherewith your 


Kingdoms are moſt miſerably entangled, the im- 
* minent dangers which threaten your royal Perſon, and all 
„your People, have cauſed us, your moſt faithful and obe- 
dient Subjects, the Lords and Commons in this preſent 

© Parliament, with thankfulneſs to entertain, and with all 
6 earneſtneſs of affection and endeavours to purſue the gra- 
&« cious propoſition and direction, which not long ſince we 
« have received from your Majeſty. And we have there- 
<< upon taken into our moſt ſerious conſideration the ways 
<< and means of ſecuring the &fety of your royal Perſon, 
6 preſerving the honour and authority of your Crown, 
* removing all jealouſies betwixt your Majeſty and your 
People, ſupprefling the rebellion in Ireland, preventing 


the fears and dangers of this Kingdom, and the miſchie- 


vous deſigns of thoſe who are enemies to the peace of it. 
« And that we may with more comfort and ſecurity ac- 
6 compliſh our duties herein, we moſt humbly beſeech your 
*« Majeſty, That you will be pleaſed forthwith to put 
«© the Tower of Londen, and all other Forts, and the whole 
« Militia of the Kingdom, into the hands of ſuch perſons 
c 25 ſhall be recommended to your Majeſty by both Hou- 
«© fes of Parliament (1). Which they aſſure themſelves, 
“ will be a hopeful entrance into thoſe courſes, which 
<< (through God's bleſſing) ſhall be effectual for the re- 
„ moving of all diffidence and miſapprehenſion betwixt 
<< your Majeſty and your People, and for eſtabliſhing and 
<« enlarging the honour, greatneſs and power of your Ma- 
s jeſty and royal poſterity, and for the reſtoring and con- 
<« firming the peace and happineſs of your loyal Subjects 
© in all your Dominions. And to this our moſt neceſ- 
0 ſary Petition, we in all humility expect your Majeſty's 
e ſpeedy and gracious anſwer, the great diſtractions and 
« diſtempers of the Kingdom not admitting any delay.” 
The Parliament always ſuppoſed the Kingdom to be in 
extreme danger, and the Papiſts and diſaffected party, or 
rather the King himſelf, to have ill- deſigns; though, after 


which the King had given ſome occaſion, by endeavo 


of ſo important an affair, but would ſend an anſwer at his 


Queen to Dover. 


all, their ſuppoſition was ſounded only upon con jectures, of: 5 
. 


ur ing 


to ſecure Hull, as the Houſe had heen well informed. I * 
i King's anſwer to this Petition was as follows : 
e particular charge againſt him: That notwithſtanding, if 


His Majeſty having well confidered of this Petition, and be- Neg. 
ing deſirous to expreſs how willing he is to apply a remedy, not 1 
only to your dangers, but even to your. doubts, and fears, he. 

h 51 Th h TIL 
therefore returns this anſwer, at when he ſhall know the 
extent of power, which is intended to be ęſtabliſbed in the. 
perſons whom you deſire to be commanitrs of the Militia in th, 


ſeveral Counties, and likewiſe 10 what time it ſhall be limites 


that no power ſhall be executed by his Majeſty alone, witheu, 
the advice of Parliament, then he will declare, That ( for 
the ſecuring you from all dangers or jealouſies if any) his 
Majeſty will be content to put in all the places, bath of Forts 
and Militia in the ſeveral Counties, ſuch perſons as both the 
Houſes of Parliament fhall either approve or recommend unto 
him, fo that you declare before unto his Majeſty the name; 
of the perſons whom you approve or recommend, unleſs ſuch 
perſons ſhall be named, againſt whom he ſhall have juſt and 
ungque/tionable exception. 

The King ſeemed, by this anſwer, to grant entirely the 0% 
deſire of both Houſes, and yet the ſequel thewed it was en 7.4. 
neither his intention nor thought. For the better under. 
ſtanding this anſwer, it will be neceſſary to know how the 
King then ſtood diſpoſed. His deſign was to withdraw 
to York and levy troops in thoſe parts, in order to ſeize 
Hull, with the magazine there. So that, very likely 
from that time he thought of war, whether defenſive 0. 
offenſive. And therefore he had determined to ſend the a: 
Queen into Holland, under colour of conducting thither 5-5, 
the Princeſs Mary her Daughter, who had eſpouſed the 


; 9 F . | ; , P. 945 4 
Prince of Orange, and of going to the Spa. But witha), Ludlow, 


he had put into her Hands the crown-jewels, which were Gd 


afterwards uſed in buying arms and ammunition (2 5 


When the Parliament preſented this Petition to him, he 
was upon the point of ſending away the Queen, after 
which he intended to retire to Yor, It was not there. 
fore his intereſt abſolutely to reject the Parliament's requeſt 
in ſuch a juncture, for fear of raiſing a ſtorm too ſoon, 
which might have obſtructed the execution of his two de- 
ſigns, and eſpecially that relating to Hull. For this reaſon, 
he returned the Parliament ſeemingly ſo ſatisfactory an an- 
ſwer, but which however was not an abſqlute conſent, 
becauſe of ſome additional reſtrictions, from whence he 
meant to draw afterwards a pretence to render his engage- 


ment ineffectual. Nevertheleſs, the terms of this engage- 


ment were ſo well choſen, that tho” of themſelves, they 
ſignified not that the King reſerved to himſelf a power to 


recede from his word, ſuch a ſenſe however might by in- 


ference be fixt upon them. So in the King's intention, 
this anſwer was ſolely deſigned to gain time, A few days 
aſter, he gave the Lieutenancy of the Tower to Sir John 
Conyers (3), the befter to perſuade both Houſes, he in- 
tended to ſatisfy them. 15 | 
The Parliament did not doubt, the King was reſolved 7% Pa. 
to put the Militia into the hands of ſuch as ſhould be re- 4 fl J 
commended to him. And therefore they ordered the te F & 
draught of an ordinance for regulating the Militia, to be Orme 
prepared, with the names of the commanders in each 1. 
County, on a ſeparate paper, and preſented it to his Ma- Ruſtworth, 
jeſty, with a Petition to deſire his conſent, N 
The King anſwered, the Queen and Princeſs being upon The A 
their departure for Holland, he had not time to conſider en. 


return. He was then upon the road, accompanying the 


Mean while, the Parliament believing to have reaſon to 
ſuſpect, the King only ſought to amuſe them, and fear- 
ing he had formed ſome private deſign which he intended 
to execute before the regulation of the Militia, preſented 
this other petition to him: | | - 

May it pleaſe your moſt excellent Majeſty, your hum- 2 5 | 

% ble and loyal Subjects, the Lords and Commons, have _ King 
<« with a great deal of grief received your Majeſty's anſwer Feb. 22. 
« to their juſt and neceſſary petition, concerning the Mi- —f 3 
* litia of this Kingdom; which your Majeſty by a gra- x, 1, p. 335 
* cious meſſage formerly ſent unto them, was pleaſed to 
„ promiſe ſhould be put into ſuch hands as your Parlia- 

ce ment ſhould approve of, or recommend unto you: the 
extent of their power, and the time of their continu- 
< ance being likewiſe declared. That being done, and the 
„ perſons by both Houſes nominated, your Majeſty, never- 
<< theleſs, refers your reſolution herein to a longer and 2 
« very uncertain time, which (the preſent dangers and 


© diſtraQions ſo great and preſſing) is as unſatisfactory and 


<« deftruQive as an abſolute denial. | 
« Therefore we once again beſeech your Majeſty, to 


1) The Lieutenancy of the Tower was not yet given to Sir John Conyers. 793 | | 
(a) She was reduged to ſo great wants, that ihe was compelled to coin, or ſell ker Chamber-plate, for the ſupply of her moſt neceſſary occahious- . 
| Clarendon, Tom. I. p. 327. . 
750 February 11th, a appears by a ſhort Mefſage that day from the King to the Heuſe of Peers. Ruſhworth, Tom. IV. p. 519. 
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Book XX. 43. CHA 


« take our deſire into your royal thoughts, and to give 
« us ſuch an anſwer, as may raiſe in us a confidence that 
«« we ſhall not be expoſed to the practices of thoſe, who 
« thirſt after the ruin of this Kingdom, and the kindling 
« of that combuſtion in England, which they have in ſo 
e great a meaſure effected in Ireland; from whence (as we 
« are daily informed,) they intend and endeavour to in- 
evade us, with the aſſiſtance of the Papiſts here amongſt 
« us. EE 

« Nothing can prevent theſe evils, nor enable us to 


e ſuppreſs the rebellion in Ireland, and ſecure ourſelves, 


« but the inſtant granting of that humble Petition, which 
« we hope your Majeſty will not deny to thoſe, who 
„ muſt in the diſcharge of their duties both to your Ma- 
« jeſty and the Commonwealth, repreſent unto your 


„ Majeſty what they find fo abſolutely neceſſary for the 


« preſervation of both, which the Laws both of God and 
«© Man enjoyn them to fee put in execution, as ſeveral 
« Counties by their daily petitions have deſired of us, and 
«© in ſome places begun already to do it of themſelves.” 

T he Parliament wiſhed to have the King's conſent to 
this regulation of the Militia, This would have been ad- 
vantagious to them upon all accounts. But however, in 
the caſe they ſuppoſed the Kingdom to be, they did not 
mean, that the King's conſent was ſo abſolutely neceſſary 
that this regulation could not be done and executed, with- 
out his approbation. And therefore to ſhow the King, it 
would be in vain to oppoſe it, they had ſo ordered it, 
that in ſome places the People had, of their own accord, 
divided themſelves into companies, choſen officers; in a 
word, had began to regulate the Militia, without ſtaying 


for the King's orders. It is not likely, the People would 


have ventured upon ſuch an undertaking, had they not been 
ſure of the Parliament's approbation. 
The King ſeeing himſelf thus preſſed, ſought other eva- 


ſions to amuſe the Parliament, without openly declaring 


the defire of both 
His anſwer to the laſt petition was as follows (1) : 

«« His Majeſty having, with his beſt care and under- 
c ſtanding, peruſed and conſidered, that which was ſent 
him from both Houſes, for the ordering of the Militia, 
<< preſented unto him to be made an ordinance of Parlia- 


however that his intention was to deny 


* ment, by the giving of his Royal aſſent; as he can by 
«© no means do it for the reaſons hereafter mentioned, ſo _ 


« he doth not conceive himſelf obliged, by any promiſe 
<< made in his anſwer of the ſecond of this month to the 


ce petition of both Houſes, to yield the ſame. 


His Majeſty finds great cauſe to except againſt the 
preface or introduction to that order, which confeſſeth 
a moſt dangerous and deſperate deſign upon the Houſe 
« of Commons, of late ſuppoſed to be an effect of the 
ce bloody counſels of Papiſts and other ill- affected perſons, 


„ by which many may underſtand (looking upon other 


« printed Papers to that purpoſe,) his coming in perſon to 
« the Houſe of Commons on the 4th of Fanuary, which 


* begat ſo unhappy a miſunderſtanding between him and 
« his People; and for that, though he believes it upon the 


<« information ſince given, to be an apparent breach of 
<< their Privilege, and hath offered to repair the ſame for 
<< the future, by any act that ſhall be deſired of his Ma- 
jeſty, yet he muſt declare, and require to be believed, 
c that he had no other deſign upon that Houſe, or any 
„Member of it, than to require (as he did) the perſons 
of thoſe five Gentlemen his Majeſty had the day before 
« accuſed of High- Treaſon; and to declare, that he meant 


to proceed againſt them legally and ſpeedily, upon which 


<< he believes that Houſe would have delivered them up; 
e and his Majefty calls the Almighty God to witneſs, that 
„ he was ſo far from any intention or thought of force or 
<< violence; although that Houſe had not delivered them 


according to his demand, or in any cafe! whatſoever, 


<< that he gave thoſe his Servants, and others, that waited 
on his Majeſty, expreſs charge and command, that they 
<« ſhould give no offence to any man; | nay, if they re- 
„ ceived any provocation or injury, that they ſhould bear 
it without return; and his Majeſty neither ſaw or 
„ knew, that any perſon of his train had any other 
«© weapons, but his penſioners and guards thoſe with 
«© which they uſually attend his Majeſty, and the other 
„Gentlemen, ſwords. And therefore his Majeſty doubts 
<« not, but his Parliament will be regardful of his honour 
<< herein, that he ſhall not undergo any imputation, by the 
<« raſh or indiſcreet expreſſions of any young men then 
<< in his train, or by any deſperate words uttered by others, 
*« who might mingle with them without his conſent or 
“ approbation. | * N 
For the perſons nominated to be Lieutenants of the 
<< ſeveral Counties of England and Maies, his Majeſty is 
<< contented to allow that recommendation; only concern- 


« ing the City of London, and ſuch corporations, as by 


RFEGRS TI: 


. 


A © 


« Militia, his Majeſty doth not conceive, that it can ſtand 


with juſtice or polity to alter their Government in that 
particular. 

And his Majeſty is willing forthwith to grant every 
of them, (that of London, and thoſe other corporations 
** excepted,) ſuch commiſſions, as he hath done during this 
Parliament, to ſome Lord-Lieutenants by your advice ; 
but if that power be not thought enough, but that more 
ſhall be thought fit to be granted to thoſe perſons named, 
than by the law is in the Crown it ſelf ; His Majeſty 
holds it reaſonable, that the ſame be by law firſt veſted 
in him, with power to transfer it to thoſe perſons, 
which he will willingly do ; and whatever that power 
ſhall be, to avoid all future doubts and queſtions, his 
Majeſty defires, it may be digeſted into an Act of Par- 
liament rather than an ordinance ; fo that all his loving 
«© Subjefts may thereby particularly know, both what they 
are to ſuffer, and what they are not to ſuffer, for 
their neglect, that there be not the leaſt latitude for his 
good Subjects to ſuffer under any arbitrary power what- 
ever. 

* As to the time defired for the continuance of the 
powers to be granted, his Majeſty giveth this anſwer, 
„that he cannot conſent to deveit himſelf of the juſt 
power, Which God and the Laws of this Kingdom have 
placed in him for the defence of his People, and to put 
it into the hands of any other for any indefinite time. 
And ſince the ground of this requeſt from his Parliament, 
was to ſecure their preſent fears and jeaiouſies, that 
they might with ſafety apply themſelves to the matter 
of his meſſage of the zoth of Farzary : His Majeſty 
«© hopeth, that his grace to them, ſince that time, in 
<< yielding to ſo many of their deſires, and in agreeing to 
the perſons now recommended to him by his Parliament, 
and the power before expreſſed to be placed in them, 
will wholly diſpel thoſe fears and jealouſies; and aftureth 
them, that as his Majeſty hath now applied this unuſual 
% remedy to their doubts, ſo (if there ſhall be cauſe) 
„ he will continue the ſame, to ſuch time as ſhall be 
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< agreeable to the ſame care he now exprelicth toward 


«© them. | 

And in this anſwer, his Majeſty is ſo far from re- 
ceding from any thing he promiſed, or intended to 
„ grant in his anſwer to the former petition ; that his 
«© Majeſty hath hereby conſented to all was then asked of 
« them by that petition concerning the Militia of the 


Kingdom, (except that of London, and thoſe other cor- 


& porations) which was to put the ſame into the hands of 
„ ſuch perſons as ſhould be recommended unto him by 


both Houſes of Parliament: And his Majeſty dcubts nor, 


„but the Parliament upon well weighing the particulars 
of this his anſwer, will find the ſame more ſatisfactory 


to their ends, and the peace and welfare of all his good 
„ Subjects, than the way propoſed by this intended ordi- 


<<. nance, to Which, for theſe reaſons his Majeſty cannot 
„ conſent. i EIT ' 
And whereas his Majeſty obſerves by the petition of 
«© both Houſes, preſented to him by the Earl of Portland, 
« Sir Thomas Heal, and Sir William Savile, that in ſome 
«© places fome perſons begin already to intermeddle of 
c themſelves with the Militia, his Majeſty expecteth that 
« his Parliament ſhould examine the particulars thereof, 
e it being a matter of high concernment and very great 
© conſequence, | | Rs 


« And his Majeſty requireth, that if it ſhall appear 


„ to his Parliament, that any perſons whatſoever have 
“ preſumed to command the Militia without lawtul au- 
<« thority, they may be proceeded againſt according to 
« hw.” | . | Yi 

There were in this anſwer, ſeveral things which could 
not but diſpleaſe the Parliament. 1. The exception of 
London and ſuch other corporations, as by Charters had 
the power of the Militia, which was taking away with 
one hand, what he ſeemed to give with the other, fince 
there were very few Towns of any note, but what had 
the like Charters, Beſides, it did not appear that either 
Landon or any other Corporation deſited to be maintained 
in this privilege. The King ſuppoſed it without conſult- 
«ing them. 2, The King, in complaining there was no 
fixed time for the continuance of the powers of the Lieu- 
tenants, offered none himſelf, So it was a point to be de- 
bated which might long amuſe. 3. As to his promiſing to 
. prolong the time, if there ſhould be cauſe, it was properly 
nothing, fince it is certain his general promiſes were not re- 
lied on, eſpecial] 
72 King did not mention the Government of the 
forts, which was however a point of great moment. 5. 
He abſolutely rejected the vrdinance, and in perſwading the 
Parliament to change it into an Act, he would have indi- 


00 This Anſwer the King ſent from Greenwich, where he came and refided ſome time after the Queen's departure» Clarendon, Tom, 1. p. 340, 347. 
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5 N rectly 


when attended with ſuch reſtriftions, 
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antient charters have granted unto them the power of the 164-2 
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Ruſhworth. 


IV. p · 523 


Clarendon, 


T. I. p. 343: 


4 cious practices they have had ſo often experience, and 
from which they can never be ſecure, unleſs your Ma- 


A 
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rectly obliged them to own, they had no power to make 
it, which was entirely contrary to the pretenſions of both 
Houſes, 6. In ſuppreſſing the ordinance and turning it 
into an Act, the Bill muſt have been drawn his own way, 
otherwiſe, he tacitely reſerved to himſelf the power of re- 
jecting it, a power that hitherto had been indiſputable, It 
was therefore very eaſy to perceive, that by all theſe re- 
ſtrictions the King ſought only to gain time, and put off 
the Parliament with bare words, Accordingly both Houſes 
having taken his anſwer into conſideration, voted that it 
was not ſatisſactory, and preſented a third Petition to him 
at Theobalds, where he then was, 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, | 
= O U R Majeſty's moſt loyal and obedient Subjects, 


8 the Lords and Commons in Parliament, do find 
« their juſt apprehenſions of ſorrow and fear, in reſpect of 
ce the publick dangers and miſeries like to fall upon your 
«© Majeſty, and the Kingdom, to be much increaſed, upon 
ce the receipt of your unexpected denial of their moſt hum- 
ce ble and neceſſary Petition, concerning the Militia of 
„ the Kingdom, eſpecially grieving, that wicked and 
cc miſchievous Counſellors ſhould ſtill have that power with 


ce your Majeſty, as in this time of imminent and approach- 


« ing ruin, rather to incline your reſolutions to that which 
ce js apt to further the accompliſhment of the deſires of the 
« moſt malignant enemies of God's true Religion, and 
tc the peace and ſafety of your ſelf and your Kingdom, than 
<« to the dutiful and faithful Counſel of your Parliament: 
< Wherefore they are enforced in all humility to proteſt, 
<« that if your Majefty ſhall perſiſt in that denial, the 
<« dangers and diſtempers of the Kingdom are ſuch as will 
c endure no longer delay: But unleſs you ſhall be graciouſ- 
« 1y pleaſed to aſſure them by theſe meſſengers, that you 
will ſpeedily apply your royal aſſent to the ſatisfaction of 
their ſormer deſires, they ſhall be inforced, for the ſafe- 
« ty 3 Majeſty and your Kingdom, to diſpoſe of 
ce the Militia by the authority of both Houſes, in ſuch 
manner as hath been propounded to your Majeſty, and 
they reſolve to do it accordingly. | 

They likewiſe moſt humbly beſeech your Majeſty to 
believe, that the dangerous and deſperate deſign upon 
< the Houſe of Commons, mentioned in their preamble, 
<< was not inſerted with any intention to caſt the leaſt aſ- 
<« perſion upon your Majefty, but herein they reflected 
upon that malignant party, of whoſe bloody and malt- 


1 
K&R * 


A 
La) 


La 
* 


<< jeſty will be pleaſed to put from you thoſe wicked and 
unfaithful Counſellors, who interpoſe their own corrupt 


* 
A 


and malicious deſigns betwixt your Majeſty's goodneſs 


< and wiſdom, and the proſperity and contentment of 


<< your ſelf, and of your people: And that for the diſpatch 
<< of the great affairs of the Kingdom, the ſafety of your 
perſon, the protection and comfort of your Subjects, you 
<< will be pleaſed to continug your abode near to London, 


and the Parliament, and not to withdraw your ſelf to 


“ any the remoter parts: which if your Majeſty ſhould do, 
«© muſt needs be a cauſe of great danger and diſtrac- 
<< tion (i). | JED Wh 

& That your Majeſty will likewiſe be graciouſly pleaſ- 
ted to continue the Prince his Highneſs in theſe parts at St. 
James's, or any other of your Houſes near London (2), 
whereby the deſigns which the enemies of the Religion 


K 4 2 
A * A 


and the jealouſies and fears of your people, may be pre- 
vented. And they beſeech your Majeſty to be inſorm- 
ed by them, that by the Laws of the Kingdom, the 
« power of raiſing, ordering, and diſpoſing of the. Militia, 
<< within any City, Town, or other place, cannot be 


0 
* 


c granted to any Corporation by Charter, or otherwiſe, 


without the authority and conſent of Parliament; and 
* that thoſe parts of the Kingdom which have put them- 
« ſelves in a poſture of defence againſt the common dan- 
<« ger, have therein done nothing but according to the De- 
* claration and direction of both Houſes, and what is juſ- 
© tifiable by the Laws of the Kingdom. | 

„ All which, their moſt humble Counſel and deſires, 
c they pray your Majeſty to accept, as the effect of that 


duty and allegiance which they owe unto you, and 


«© which will not ſuffer them to admit of any thoughts, 


intentions, or endeavours, but ſuch as are neeeſſary and 
e advantagious for your Majeſty's e and honour, 
« and the ſafety and proſperity of the Kingdom, accord- 
ing to that truſt and power which the Laws have repo- 
« ſed in them.“ 7 | 
Before I relate the King's anſwer, it will not be im- 


and Peace of this Kingdom may have upon his perſon, 


proper to make ſome remarks on this Petition, 


ſign being in this ſecond part of the Reign of Ch My ts. 16415. 


rles I, to 
Ween the 
better per- 
ars, I h 

the Papers 
haps would 


give the Readers a true idea of the differences het 
ing and the Parliament, that they may the 
ceive the real grounds of the enſuing Civil W 
it will not be taken amiſs, that by remarks on 
of both ſides, I point out ſome things which per 
not be generally obſerved. 

In the firſt place, the imminent danger, 
ruin ſo much talked of by the Parliament, 
dent as they pretended, But they always 


the approachin 
Was not fo eyji. 


ſuppoſed, there 


was a Popiſh and malignant party, who had formed 3 de- 


ſign to ruin the Kingdom and the Proteſtant Religion, and 
that the King's evil Counſellors adviſed him to whateve 
could be advantagious to that party. I do not ſay this ſu : 
poſition was entirely falſe : But it may be ſaid at leaſt to 
be grounded upon bare conjectures, Beſides, theſe were 
only Generals, under which the Parliament concealed the 
true cauſe of their fears. They were apprehenſive that 
the King by ſecret practices, would ſecure the forts and 


magazines, as it was well known he intended it, and raiſe 


an army. Nay, it could not be doubted, that conſidering 
his preſent ſtate, he would have done it, had it been in his 
power, It will be ſeen hereafter that he had thought of it, 
before the time I am ſpeaking of. But when this peti- 
tion was preſented to him, he was only ſuſpected to have 
ſome great deſign in hand. He was therefore to be pre- 
vented by diſpoſing of the Militia, by the authority of both 
Houſes, in order to be ready to oppreſs ſuch as ſhould de- 
clare for him, or to hinder them from declaring. But all 


this was coloured with the pretence of putting the King- 


dom in a poſtura of defence againſt the plots of the malig- 
nants, For this reaſon, the pretended deſign of this ma- 


lignant party was always expreſſed in general terms, with- 


out mention of any particulars, and great care was taken 
to refer to it all the King's actions, and all the events 


which could have any relation thereto. But it muſt be re- 


membred, as I have often faid, that the Parliament's in- 
tention was to diveſt the King of the greateſt part of his au- 


thority, and that the King's deſign was to ſcreen himſelf 
frem the impending misfortunes, and in ſo doing, he would 


have put himſelf alſo in a ſtate of attacking, had he been 
ſuffered to do it. This is properly the Key to the Papers 
which were publiſhed on both ſides, concerning the Mili- 
tia, though the King and Parliament endeavoured to varniſh 
their reſpective proceedings with pretences capable of daz- 
zling the people. & A | | 

I ſhall remark in the ſecond place, that the Parliament 
in this Petition, took no notice of the reaſons alledged by 
the King in his former anſwer. They were contented 
with always ſuppoſing the deſign of fubverting Religion 
and the Laws, and with referring to that deſign the remo- 
val of the Prince of Wales, and the abſence of the King 


from his Parliament, to inſinuate, that the King's reſtric- 


89 


tions to his promiſe, were intended only to gain time, in 


order to favour the malignants. 


Thirdly, the Parliament's fears, that the King's abſence | 
concealed ſome hidden deſign, were not groundleſs, as I 


faid, and as will appear hereafter, _ 


All this ſhows, that the King and the Parliament had 


but too much cauſe to miſtruſt one another, If the Parlia- 
ment, under colour of imminent danger to the Kingdom, 
thought it incumbent on them to require, that the Militia 


ſhould be put into ſuch hands as they could confide in, the 
King had no leſs reafon: to endeavour to hinder both 
— Houſes from uſurping a power, which was to ſerve to op- 


preſs him.. th: . 
The King returned the ſollowing anſwer to the Parlia- 
ment's laſt Petition: | | | | 


« T am fo much amazed at this meſſage, that I know 73, Kg 
« not what to anſwer : You ſpeak of jealouſies and fears: Anſwer. 


% Lay your hands to your hearts, and ask your ſelves, 


<< whether I may not likewiſe be diſturbed with fears and IV. p. 5:4 
“ jealouſies: And if ſo, I aſſure you this meſſage hath no- Clarendon, 


« thing leſſened m.. nn ent 
For the Militia, I thought ſo much of it before 1 


« ſent that anſwer, and am fo much aſſured, that the a- 


« ſwer is agreeable to what in juſtice or reaſon you can 
« ask, or I in honour grant, that I hall not alter it in 
„ any point. — ee en D 

« For my reſidence near you,” I wiſh it might be fo 
« ſafe and honourable, that J had no cauſe to abſent my 
« ſelf from Whitehall; ask your ſelves whether I have 


„ nme 


« For my Son, 1 ſhall take that care of him, which 
<« ſhall juſtify me to God as a Father, and to my Domi- 
s nions as a King. ; 0 | 


(1) Before the King left London, Sir Richard Gurney Lord- Mayor, and ſome of the principal Citizens, waited upon him, und ehgaſeed, "1 te" Wald 2 — 
to guard him with ten thouſand Men, if occaſion were ; and told him, if he went, he would leaye the (ty open for the Members to do as they ptcaled, 


that they were ſure to be firſt undone ; the King told them, he was reſolved. 


R. Cole, p. 341. 


(2) The King, upon his coming to Greenwich, had ſent to William Seymour, Marquiſo of Hertford (lately made Governor to the Prince, in the room of 


the Earl of Newca/tle, ) to bring the Prince to him, at which the Parliament it feems took exception» Clarendon, Tom. I, P. 332,» 34% 
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„ conclude, I aſſure you upon my honour; that I „ for the wats, and them to train and exertiſez, and put in 1641-2. 
2. CC” have no thought but of peace and juſtice to my Peo- © readineſs, and them, after their abilities and faculties, | 

g e ple, which! ſhall by all fair means ſeek to preſerve and “ well and ſufficiently from time to time, to cauſe to be 

3 ee maintain, relying upon the goodneſs and providence of «+ arrayed and weaponed, and to take the muſter of them 

| « God, for the preſervation of my ſelf and rights.” in places fit for that purpoſe. And that they ſhall ſe- 


„1% It mutt obſerved upon this anſwer, that the reaſon 

gy Res alledged by the King to juſtify his abſence from Mhitehall, 

namely, the riotous aſſemblies of the people of London, 

was plauſible, But it was extremely weak, to prove the 

neceſſity of his reſiding at York. However, he artfully 

confounded, under one and the ſame reaſon, his removal 

to York, and his abſence from Londen, We ſhall ſee pre- 
ſently the true reaſon of his retiring to York. 

2. It is very likely, the King wiſhed for peace, pro- 

vided his Prerogatives were untouched, But the Parliament 

thought, in order to a laſting peace, the King's power was 


** verally' and reſpectively have power, within the ſeveral 
and reſpective counties and places aforeſaid, to nominate 
<< and appoint ſuch perſons of quality, as to them ſhall ſeem 
*< meet, to be their Deputy-Lieutenants, to be approved 
« of by both Houſes of Parliament, And be it further 
ce ordained, That Sir John Gayre, Sir Jacob Garret, 
„Knights, Oc. ſhall have ſuch power and authority within 
the City of London, as any of the Lieutenants before- 
** named, are authorized to have by this ordinance, within 
the ſaid ſeveral and reſpective Counties, ( the nomination 


for 
Itton, 
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V-tes of the 


to be curbed. 


Upon this anſwer, it was reſolved by the Houſe of 


ons: 3 
WY That this anſwer of his Majeſty is a denial to the 


and appointment of Deputy-Lieutenants only excepted.) 1 


** And it is further ordained; That ſuch perſons as ſhall 
not obey in any of the premiſſes, ſhall anſwer their 
“ neglect and contempt to the Lords and Commons in a 
<< parliamentary way, and not otherwiſe, nor elſewhere ; 


Comin. (e deſires of both Houſes of Parliament concerning the“ and that every the powers granted as aforeſaid, ſhall 4 
Ruſbworth. 44 Militia. continue, until it be otherwiſe ordered or declared by | 
Iv. p,-+ „ 2, That thoſe that adviſed his Majeſty to give this “ both Houſes of Parliament, and no longer.” | oy 
J. I. p. 343. c anſwer, are enemies to the State, and miſchievous pro- Theſe forces ſrom abroad, mentioned in the ordinance, 4 
« jeftors againſt the defence of the Kingdom. were a chimera, framed to amuſe the People, and make 9 | 
« 2+ That this denial is of that dangerous conſequence; them believe, the King would cauſe the Kingdom to be oh 
de that if his Majeſty ſhall perſiſt in it, it will hazard the invaded by foreigners, F or though, very probably, the R. Coke': Mi 
<« peace and ſafety of all his Kingdoms, unleſs ſome ſpeedy Pope and Cardinal Richlieu countenanced the Iriſb Rebel- Petccd. 1 
F <« remedy be applied by the wiſdom and authority of both lion, it could not however be affirmed, they had formed a 4 
« Houſes of Parliament. deſign to invade England in favour of the King. | 
« 4, That ſuch parts of this Kingdom as have put March the gth, the King being at Newmarket, both 9 
8 <« themſelves into a poſture of defence againſt the common Houſes preſented the following Declaration to him, Which 0 
5 <« danger, have done nothing but what is juſtifiable, and ſerved for reply to his anſwer, 5 | 1 
« js approved by the Houſe. | 1 | 15 | 5 4 
3 « 5. That if his Majeſty ſhall remove into any remote Declaration of both Houſes preſented to the King at New- 1 
9 | c parts dan. his ply pag it mw be a N e to | market, March 9. 1641-2, | 1 
5 « the Kingdom, and a great prejudice to the proceedings ö TO | «| 
1 a of the Flank. -;. : May it pleaſe your Majeſty; | 1 
1 6 6. That this Houſe holds it neceſſary, that his Ma- «© A Lthough the expreſſions in your Majeſty's meſſage, Ruſh worth. wo 
ce jefty may be deſired, that the Prince may come unto *©* of the 2d of this inſtant March, do give juſt cauſe on P. * | bY 
<« St. Fames's, or to ſome other convenient place near or * of ſorrow to us, your faithful Subjects, the Lords and T. L 2. N. 5 4 
e about London, and there to continue. | « Commons in Parliament, yet it is not without ſome Z kt 
7. That the Lords be deſired to join with this Houſe „ mixture of confidence and hope, conſidering they pro- 1 
ce jn an humble requeſt unto his Majeſty, that he will be eceded from the miſ- apprehenſion of our actions and in- bh 
e pleaſed to reſide near his Parliament, that both Houſes “ tentions, which having no ground of truth or reality, 4 
% may have a convenience of acceſs unto him upon all “ may, by your Majeſty's juſtice and wiſdom, be remo- 4 
« ora, | | « ved when your Majeſty ſhall be fully informed, that 1 
8. That the Lords be moved to join with this Houſe * thoſe fears and jealouſies of ours, which your Majeſty wi 
« in ſome fit courſe of examination, to find who were thinks to be cauſeleſs, and without any juſt ground, do 0 
<< the perſons that gave his Majeſty this advice, that they “ neceſſarily and clearly ariſe from thoſe dangers and diſ- b 
< may be removed from his Majeſty, and brought to con- „ tempers, into which the miſchievous and evil councils 4 
« dign puniſhment. 5 «© about you have brought this Kingdom; and that thoſe 1 
« 9. That no Charter can be granted by the King, to ** other fears and jealouſies, by which your favour, your 1 
< create a power in any Corporation over the Militia of “ royal preſence and confidence have been withdrawn from 7 
<« that place, without conſent of Parliament. | « your Parliament, have no foundation or ſubſiſtance in = 
 _ & 10, That the Lords ſhall be moved to join with this “ any action, intention, or miſcarriage. of ours, but are i 
« Houle in theſe votes. | 6 merely grounded upon the falſhood and malice of thoſe, „ 
<« 11, That the Lords ſhall be deſired to appoint a ſe- who, for the ſupporting and fomenting their own wicked i} 
„ lect Committee, that may join with a Committee of a *©* deſigns againſt the religion and peace of the Kingdom, ig 
e proportionable number of this Houſe, to conſider and “ do ſeek: to deprive your Majeſty of the ſtrength and af- " 
< prepare what is fit to be done upon theſe votes, or up- fection of your People, them of your grace and protec- di 
«Kon ny thing elſe that may ariſe upon this anſwer of his . tion, and thereby to ſubject both your royal perſon and q 
_« Majeſty concerning the Militia, and concerning the * the whole Kingdom to ruin and deſtruction. | | 11 
| « prince. | | | « To fatisfy your. Majeſty's judgment and conſcience 4 
Ruſh worth, The ſame day it was reſolved in the Houſe of Com- in both theſe points, we deſire to make a clear and free + 
IV. p. 526. mons, | HTO: - 1 . declaration of the cauſes of our fears and jealouſtes, which bal 
That the Kingdom be forthwith put into a poſture “ we offer to your Majeſty in theſe particulars: ' | 
Hof defence, by authority of both Houſes, in ſuch a 1. That the deſign of altering Religion in this, and * 
<< Way as is already agreed upon by both Houſes of Par- © in your other Kingdoms, | hath been potently carried on Wo 
151 „ lament.” _ ; s by thoſe in greateſt authority about you, for divers years | ff 
oF In purſuance of this reſolution, both Houſes publiſhed the ** together: the Queen's agent at Rome, and the Pope's 4 
| 2. following Ordinance for ſettling the Militia . |  « agent or nuncio here, are not only evidences of this de- N 
gi The Parlia- © Whereas there hath been of late a moſt dangerous and * ſign, but have been great actors in it, 7 | 
10, IO % deſperate deſign upon the Houſe of Commons, which „ 2, That the war with Scotland was procured to make 
$344 be Miltia, *© we have juſt cauſe to believe to be an effect of the. way for this intent, and chiefly invited and fomented by 
— ot bloody counſels of Papiſts, and other ill-affeed perſons, the Papiſts, and others popiſhly affected, whereof we 


„ have many evidences, - eſpecially their free and general 


IV. p. 526, © Who have already raiſed a rebellion in the Kingdom of ma 0 
contribution to it. 


ory 


Clarendon, “ Jreland, and by reaſon of many diſcoveries, we cannot 
T. I p.336. £6 but fear they will proceed not only to ſtir up the like 


<* rebellion and inſurrections in this Kingdom of Eng- 
land, but alſo to back them with forces from abroad. 
For the ſafety therefore of his Majeſty's perſon, the 


Parliament and Kingdom, in this time of imminent 


danger; It is ordained by the Lords and Commons now 
in Parliament aſſembled, That Henry Earl of Holland 
«© ſhall be Lieutenant of the County of Berks, Oliver 
„ Earl of Bullingbrooke ſhall be Lieutenant of the County 
of Bedford, &c. and the ſaid Lord Lieutenants ſhall 
ſeverally and reſpectively have power to aſſemble and 
+ call together all and fingular bis Majeſty's Subjects, 
<< within the ſaid ſeveral and reſpective counties and places, 
* as well within liberties as without, that are meet and fit 


« 3, That the rebellion. in Ireland was framed and con- 


« trived. here in England, and that the Eng liſb Papiſts 
« ſhould have riſen about the ſame time, we have ſeveral 
te teſtimonies and advertiſements from Ireland; and that 
« it is a common ſpeech amongſt the rebels, wherewith 
«. concur other evidences and obſervations of the ſuſpicious 
e meetings. and conſultations, the tumultuary and ſeditious 


1 :a0e of thoſe of that Religion, in divers parts of this 
60 Timon, about the time of the breaking out of the 
« Jriſb rebellion ; the depoſition of O Canelly; the infor- 


« mation of Mr. Cale, Miniſter ; the letter of Triſtram 
e JVhitecombe ; the depolition of Themas Gtant, and many 
« others, which we may produce, do all agree in this: 
« The publick declarations of the Lords, Gentlemen, me 
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others of the Pale, that they would join with the rebels, 
whom they call the Jriſb army, or any other, to reco- 
ver unto his Majeſty his royal prerogative, wreſted from 
him by the Puritan faction in the Houſes of Parliament 
in England, and to maintain the ſame againſt all others, 
as alſo to maintain Epiſcopal Juriſdiction, and the law- 
fulneſs thereof: Theſe two being quarrels, upon which 
his Majefty's late army in the North ſhould be incenſed 
againſt us, 5 

The great cauſe we have to doubt, that that late de- 
ſign, ftiled the Queen's pious intention, was for the al- 
teration of Religion in this Kingdom ; for ſucceſs where- 
of, the Pope's Nuncio, the Count Ryſetti, enjoy ned faſt- 
ing and praying to be obſerved every week by the Eng- 
liſh Papiſts, which appeared to us, by one of the ori- 
ginal letters, directed by him to a Prieſt in Lancaſpire. 
« The boldneſs of the /ri/h rebels in affirming they do 
nothing but by authority from the King ; that they call 
themſelves the Queen's army ; that the prey or booty 
which they take from the Engliſh they mark with the 
Queen's mark ; that their purpoſe was to come to 
England after they had dene in Ireland, and ſundry other 
things of this kind, pf&ved by O Canelly, and divers 
others, eſpecially in the fore-mentioned letters from 
Triſtram Whitecombe, the Mayor of Kingſale, to his 
brother Benjamin Whitecomb, wherein there is this paſ- 
ſage, that many other ſtrange Speeches they utter about 
Religion and our Court of England, which he dares not 
commit to paper. 

e The manifold attempts to provoke your Majeſty's late 
army, and the army of the Scots, and to raiſe a faction 
in the city of London, and other parts of the King- 
dom; that thoſe who have been actors in thoſe buſi- 


* neſſes, have had their dependance, their countenance 
cc 


and encouragement from the Court ; witneſs the treaſon 
whereof Mr, Fermin and others ſtand accuſed, who was 
tranſported beyond Sea, by warrant under your Majeſty's 
hand, after your Majeſty had given aſſurance to your 
Parliament, that your Majeſty had laid a ſtrict com- 
mand upon all your ſervants, that none of them ſhould 
depart from Court; and that dangerous Petition delivered 
to Captain Legg by your Majeſty's own hand, accom- 
panied with a direction figned with C. K. | 
«« The falſe and ſcandalous accuſation againſt the Lord 


Kimbolton, and the five Members of the Houſe of Com- 


mons, tendered to the Parliament by your Majeſty's 


own command, endeavoured to be juſtified in the city 


by your own preſence and perſuaſion, and to be put in 
execution upon their perſons by your Majeſty's demand 
of them in the Houſe of Commons, in ſo terrible and 
violent a manner, as far exceeded all former breaches of 
privileges of Parliament acted by your Majeſty or any 
of your predeceſſors; and whatſoever your intentions 
were, divers bloody and deſperate perſons which at- 
tended your Majeſty, diſcovered their affections and re- 
ſolutions to have maſſacred and deſtroyed the Members 
of that Houſe, if the abſence of thoſe perſons accuſed, 


* had not, by God's providence, ' ſtopped the giving of 


that word which they expected, for the ſetting them 
upon that barbarous and bloody act; the liſting of fo 
many officers and ſoldiers, and others, putting them in- 
to pay, and under command of Colonels ; feaſting and 
careſſing them in an unuſual manner at Nhiteball, 
thereby maintaining them in the violent aſſaults and 
other injuries which they offered to divers of your Sub- 
jects, coming that way in a lawful and peaceable man- 
ner ; the carrying them out of town, after which they 
were told by the Lord Digby, that the King removed. 
on purpoſe that they might not be trampled in the dirt ; 
and keeping them ſo long in pay, endeavouring to en- 
gage the Gentlemen of the Inns of Court in the ſame 
courſe ; the plotting and deſigning of a perpetual guard 
about your Majeſty ; the labouring to infuſe into your 


Majeſty's Subjects an evil opinion of the Parliament 


through the whole Kingdom, and other ſymptoms of a 
diſpoſition of raifing arms, and dividing your people by 
a civil War; in which combuſtion J[re/and muſt needs 
be loſt, and this Kingdom miſerably waſted and con- 
ſumed, if not wholly ruined and deſtroyed. | 


«© That after a vote had paſſed in the Houſe of Com- | 


mons, declaring, that the Lord Digby had appeared in 
a warlike manner at Xingſton upon Thames, to the terror 
and fright of your Majeſty's good Subjects, and diſtur- 
bance of the publick peace of the Kingdom ; and that 
therefore the Lords ſhould be moved to require his at- 
tendance, he ſhould nevertheleſs be of that credit with 
your Majeſty, as to be ſent away by your own warrant 
to Sir 7ohn Pennington, to land him beyond the ſea, 
from whence he vented his own traiterous conceptions, 
that your Majefty ſhould declare your ſelf, and retire 
to a place of ſtrength in this Kingdom, as if your Ma- 
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cc jeſty could not be ſafe among your le ; and wi 
& took that tranſcendent boldneſs to wow to the «Lang 
offering to entertain correſpondence *+with her Majeſty 
&« by cyphers, intimating ſome ſervice which he might 
do in thoſe parts, for which he defired your Majeſty's 
5 inſtruftions, whereby in probability he intended the pro- 
„ curing of ſome foreign ſorce to ſtrengthen your Ma- 
«< jefty in that condition, into which he would have brought 
« you; Which falſe and malicious counſel and advice, we 
have great cauſe to doubt, made too deep an impreſſion 
in your Majeſty, conſidering the courſe you are pleaſed 
eto take of abſenting your ſelf from your Parliament, and 
carrying the Prince with you, which ſeems to expreſs 
<< a purpoſe in your Majeſty, to keep your ſelf in a readi- 
« neſs for the acting of it. 

„The manifold advertiſements which we have had 
« from Rome, Venice, Paris, and other parts, that they 

ſtill expect, that your Majeſty has ſome great deſign in 
hand, for the altering of Religion, the breaking the 
% neck of your Parliament, that you will yet find means 
« to compaſs that deſign ; that the Pope's Nuncio hath 
« follicited the Kings of France, and Spain, to lend your 
« Majeſty four thouſand men a- piece, to help to main- 
« tain your Royalty againſt the Parliament: and this fo- 
& reign force, as it is the moſt pernicious and malignant 
„ deſign of all the reſt, ſo we hope it is, and ſhall always 
ebe fartheſt from your Majeſty's thoughts, becauſe no 
man can believe, you will give up your People and 
„Kingdom, to be ſpoiled by ftrangers, if you did not 
« likewiſe intend to change both your own profeſſion in 
< Religion, and the publick profeſſion of the Kingdom, 
«© that ſo you might till be more aſſured of thoſe foreign 
“States of the popiſh Religion, for your future ſupport 
and defence. 1 5 . | 
4 'Thele are ſome of the grounds of our fears and jealou- 
ſies, which make us ſo earneſtly to implore your Royal 
authority and protection for our defence and ſecurity, in 
“all the ways of humility and ſubmiſſion, which being 
denied by your Majeſty, ſeduced by evil Counſel, we 
« do with ſorrow, for the great and unavoidable miſery 
and danger, which thereby is like to fall upon your own 


<+ perſon, and your Kingdoms, apply our ſelves to the uſe 


«© of that power, for the ſecurity and defence of both, 


* which by the fundamental laws and conſtitutions of this 


Kingdom reſides in us; yet ſtill reſolving to keep our 
<< ſelves within the bounds of faithfulneſs and allegiance to 
your ſacred perſon, and your Crown; ſo as to the ſe- 
© cond fort of jealouſies and fears of us expreſſed by your 
«« Majeſty, we ſhall give a ſhorter, but as true and as 
faithful an anſwer. | RES TY 

„ Whereas your Majeſty is pleaſed to ſay, that for your 
cc reſidence near the Parliament, you wiſh it may be fo 


<« ſafe and honourable, that you had no cauſe to abſent 


your ſelf from Mhiteball; this we take as the greateſt 


<< breach of privilege of Parliament that can be offered. 
«©. as the heavieſt miſery to your ſelf, and imputation 


upon us, that can be imagined, and the moſt miſchie- 
vous effects of evil counſels: It roots up the ſtrongeſt 
foundation of the ſafety and honour which your Crown 
e affords ; it ſeems as much as may be to caſt upon the 
«© Parliament ſuch a charge, as is inconſiſtent with {the 


“nature of that great Council, being the body, whereof 
c your Majeſty is the head; it ſtrikes at the very being 


«© both of King and Parliament, depriving your Majeſty, 
< in your own apprehenſions, of their fidelity, and them 
of your protection, which are the mutual bands and 
<«« ſupports of Government and Subjection. | | 

We have, according to your Majeſty's deſire, laid our 
« hands upon our hearts; we have asked our ſelves in 


<« ſearched: our affections, our thoughts; confidered our 
actions, and we find none that can give your Majeſty 
<< any juſt occaſion to abſent your ſelf from Mphiteball, 
and the Parliament; but that you may with more ho- 
nour and ſafety, continue there than in any other place. 


will be graciouſly pleaſed to let us know the particulars, 
<< we ſhall give a clear and ſatis factory anſwer ;. but what 


on, when thoſe particulars which you have been made 
to believe were true, yet being produced, and made 
« known to us, appeared to be falſe, and your- Majeſty 
<« notwithſtanding, will neither puniſh, nor produce the 
authors, but go on to contract new jealouſies and fears up- 
on general and uncertain grounds, affording us no means 
or poſſibility of particular anſwer, to the clearing of our 
„ ſelves? For proof whereof, we befeech your Majeſty to 
« conſider" theſꝰ inſtandess IR 
«© The Speeches alledged to be ſpoken in a meeting of 


divers Members of both Houſes at Ken/ington, concern 
6 ing a purpole of reſtraining the Queen and ct 1 
N | WEEKS ö ec which 


I 


the ſtricteſt examination of our conſciences; we have 


« Your Majeſty lays a general tax upon us; if you 


hope can we have of ever giving your Majeſty ſatisfacti- 
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Book XX. 


: it was denied and diſavowed, yet your Ma- 
a os” to name the authors, tho” humbly defired 
« by both Houſes. _ 5 ; ' 
« The report of Articles framed againſt the Queen's 
00 Majeſty, given out by ſome of near relation to the 
« Court; but when it was publickly and conſtantly diſ- 
« claimed, the credit ſeemed to be withdrawn from it; 
« but the authors being kept ſafe, will always be ready for 
« exploits of the ſame kind, wherewith your Majeſty and 
cc the Queen will be often troubled, if this courſe be taken 
« to cheriſh and ſecure them in ſuch wicked and malicious 
« flanders. | : 
« The heavy charge and accuſation of the Lord Kim- 
« };/ton, and the five Members of the Houſe of Com- 
« mons, who refuſed no trial or examination which might 
« ſtand with the privilege of Parliament; yet no authors, 


«© no witneſſes produced, againſt whom they may have 


« reparation, for the great injury and infamy caſt upon 
« them; notwithſtanding three ſeveral petitions of both 
« Houſes, and the authority of two Acts of Parliament, 
<« youched in the laſt of thoſe Petitions. 

«© We beſeech your Majeſty to conſider in what State 
« youare, how eaſy and fair a way you have to happineſs, 
« honour, greatneſs, plenty, and ſecurity if you will 
& join with the Parliament, and your faithful Subjects, in 
<« (efence of the Religion and publick good of the King- 
« gom: This is all we expect from you, and for this we 
« ſhall return to you our lives, fortunes, and uttermoſt 


cc endeavours to ſupport your Majeſty, your juſt ſovereignty 


« and power over us; but it is not words than can ſecure 
« us in theſe our humble deſires : We cannot but too well, 
t and ſorrowfully, remember, what gracious meſſages we 


« had from you this ſummer, when with your privity, the 


« bringing up the army was in agitation ; We cannot but 
ce with the like affections recall to your minds, how, not 
« two days before you gave directions for the above-men- 
ce tioned accuſation, and your own coming to the Com- 
« mons Houſe; that Houſe received from your Majeſty a 
c gracious meſſage, that you would always have a care of 
«« their privileges, as of your own prerogative, of the ſafety 
«©: of their perſons, as of your own children. That which 
c we expect, which will give us aſſurance that you have 
< no thought but of peace and juſtice to your People, muſt 
<« be ſome real effect of your goodneſs to them, in granting 
<« thoſe things, which the preſent neceſlity of the King- 
c dom doth enforce us to defire : And in the firſt place, 


that your Majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed to put from 


« you thoſe wicked and miſthievans counſellors, which 
c have cauſed all theſe dangers and diſtraclions, and to 


continue your own reſidence, and the Prince's, near 
© London, and the Parliament, which we hope will be a 
« happy beginning of contentment and confidence betwixt 


« your Majeſty and your People, and be followed with 
many ſucceeding bleflings of honour and greatneſs to your 
Majeſty, and of ſecurity and proſperity to them. | 
The Lords and Commons have commanded us to 
« preſent unto your Majeſty this farther addition, to their 


© former declaration. 


hat your Majeſty's return and continuance near the 
% Parliament, is a matter in their apprehenſion of ſo great 
<< neceſſity and importance, toward the preſervation of 
your royal perſon and your Kingdoms, that they cannot 
think they have diſcharged their duties, in the ſingle 
expreſſion of their deſire, unleſs they add ſome farther 
reaſons to back it with. 0 2 | 
*© 1, Your Majeſty's abſence will cauſe men to believe, 
that it is out of deſign to diſcourage the undertakers, and 
** hinder the other proviſions for raiſing money for defence 
of Ireland. | | 


2, It will very much hearten the rebels there, and 


diſaffected perſons in this Kingdom, as being an evi- 
** dence and effect of the jealouſies and diviſions betwixt 


«© your Majeſty and your People. 

Iz. That it will much weaken and withdraw the af- 
tection of the Subjects from your Majeſty, without which 
a Prince is deprived of his chiefeſt ſtrength and luſtte, 


can be imagined. 


9 That it will invite and encourage the enemies of 
our Religion, and the States in foreign parts, to the at- 
tempting and acting their evil deſigns and intentions 
towards us. 


** 5. That it cauſeth a great interruption in the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament, 


and left naked to the greateſt dangers and miſecics, that 


Mo ** Theſe conſiderations threaten ſo put dangers to your 


cc Majeſty's perſon, and to all your Dominions, that, as 
. Your Majeſty's great Council, they hold it neceſſary to 
repreſent to you this their faithful advice, that ſo what- 


x He meant the Church of 


2) Adding, England, in oppoſition to presbyterianiſm. 
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cc man.“ 


It is needleſs to make any particular remarks on this 
Declaration. The following anſwers and replies, will beſt 
explain the nature of the quarrel between the King and the 
Parliament, and the arguments of both. 

It muſt only be obſerved in general, that, according ta 
the cuſtom of contending Parties, each inſiſted largely upon 
the points that were favorable, and lightly touched upon 
ſuch as were diſadvantagious, or even paſſed them over 
entirely in their anſwers and replies. 

Thus much is certain, that in the preſent ſituation of 
affairs, the King and the Parliament had but too much 
cauſe to miſtruſt one another, and that each laboured to 
procure ſuch advantages, as might enable them to attack 
or defend. As for the declarations, meſſages, anſwers, re- 
plies, theſe were only for the people, it being the intereſt 
of each to gain and amuſe them. But herein the Parlia- 
ment had a great advantage, by reaſon of the People's 
prejudice againſt the King, to which he oppoſed only ge- 
neral promiſes, whereof he could give no aflurance. This 
was very advantagious to the Parliament, who pretended, 
that in order to truſt in ſuch promiſes, it was neceflar 
the King ſhould begin with diveſting himſelf of what en- 
abled him to break them, Hence may be ſeen, how per- 


plexed this affair was. 


When the Committees of both Houſcs preſented to the 
King the foregoing Declaration, and aſter it was read in 
his preſence, he returned this extempore general anſwer, 


cc 
cc 
cc 
& 


a ſpeedy anſwer to this ſtrange and unexpected De- 
claration; and I am ſorry (in the diſtraction of this 


more convenient, than that propoſed by my meſlage o 
the 2oth of January laſt, to both Houſes. 

* As concerning the grounds of your fears and jealouſies, 
I will take time to anſwer particularly, and doubt not 
but I ſhall do it to the ſatisfaction of all the world. God 
in his good time, will, I hope, diſcover the ſecrets and 
bottoms of all plots and treaſons; and then I ſhall ſtand 
right in the eyes of my people; in the mean time Þ 


cc 


c 
c 
cc 


KX AQ 


c 
cc 
> 


5 


2 


c 


* 


the imputation laid on me in Mr. Pyn's Speech ; than 
that any more general rumours and diſcourſes ſhould get 
credit with you. = | | 
For my fears and doubts, I did not think they ſhould 
have been thought ſo groundlels or trivial, while ſo many 
ſeditious pamphlets and ſermons are looked upon, and ſo 
“great tumults are remembred, unpuniſhed, uninquired 
into: I ſtill confeſs my fears, and call God to witneſs, 
% that they are greater for the true Proteſtant proteſ- 
*“ ſion (1), my people, and laws, than for my own rights 
« or ſafety; though I mult tell you, I conceive that none 
& of theſe ate free from danger. 
„What would you have? Have J violated your Laws? 
«© Have I denied to paſs any Bill for the eaſe and ſecurity 
of my Subjects? I do not ask you, what. you have done 
for me. Frey 

„Have any of my People been tranſported with fears 
c and apprehenſions? I have offered as free and general 


&* pardon, as your ſelves can deviſe. All this conſidered, 
* 


. 


cc 
cc 


* 


* „ 


theſe diſtractions continue. 


«© God fo deal with me and mine, as all my thoughts. 


La) 


5 
o 


and intentions are upright, for the maintenance of the 


Lag 


< preſervation of the Laws of this land; and I hope God 
« will bleſs and aſſiſt thoſe Laws for my preſervation. 

« As for the additional Declaration, you ate to expect 
ec an anſwer to it, when you ſhall receive the anſwer to 
& the Declaration itſelf.” | 

On the morrow, the King gave the general anſwer to 
the Committee in writing, which he had delivered by 
word of mouth the day before. 


hn 


muſt tell you, that I rather expected a vindication for 


there is a judgment from Heaven upon this nation, if 


true Proteſtant profeſſion, and for the obſervation and 


421 


ſoeyer followeth, they may be excuſed before God and 1641-2, 


25 I Am confident that you expect not I ſhould give you The King's 
ö 11 wer 
Liv en 
f | extc mpore . 
Kingdom) you ſhould think this way of addreſs to be "a 6K 
Ruſhworth, 
Iv. p. 532. 
Clarendon, 
T. 1. P · 351. 


After that, the Earl of Pembroke, one of the Committee, The King 


asking him, whether he would grant the Militia, as was 


tives the 
; Deputies 
deſired by the Parliament, for a time? Ne, an! wered the this Auſwer 
King, by God, not for an Hour (2). This anſwer did him iy Hig, 
| » 6 5 4 . | ».- ] Pe F ulhworth, 
great injury. His principal concern was to fatisfy the Peo- jy, 533. 
ple, that his word might be relied upon, and yet he thewed, The King's 
he had no intention to keep his promiſe to the Parliament, 7" 4 _ 
to grant the Militia, when he ſhould know for how long penbroke. 


a term, ſince he retuſed to grant it even tor an hour, Iiid. 


g a ; | "larendon, 
If the Parliament had hitherto placed but little confi- * 


dence in the King's promiſes, this did not help to increaſe 
it. On the other hand, the harſh and diſteſpectful treat- 
ment of the King, by both Houſes, in their Declaration, 


Rapin. a | 
Tou have asked that of me in this, was never ashed of any King, and with which I will nat tt m Wife and Children. Rojhavr:b, Tom. 
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1641-2, very much incenſed him, and rendered a rupture unavoid- 
able. For my part, I verily believe, that the hard things 
ſaid by the Parliament to the King in the Declaration, 
were inſerted by the direction of ſome of the leaders of the 
party, on -purpoſe to widen the breach, and make a re- 
conciliation impracticable. For, it is to be preſumed, if 
the King had then granted the Militia for two or three 
months, both Houſes would have ſcarce known what uſe 
to have made of it. They would have had no pretence to 
employ it againſt him, fince he would have clearly ſhewed, 
it was not his fault that their fears were not removed. But 
it is certain, he had to deal with abler heads than himſelf, 
and his Council. Beſides, he was then full of his deſign 
to ſeize Hull, which hindered him, doubtleſs, from ſeri- 
ouſly attending to what was moſt for his advantage. 

The King March the 15th, the King being at Huntington, ſent a 

ereus th* meflage to both Houſes, to inform them, that he intended 

. ang to reſide at York for ſome time. He recommended to them 

r-fide at withal the affairs of Ireland. As to the Militia, he told 

e them, That as he had always been ſo tender of the pri- 

IV. p. 533. vileges of Parliament, that he had been ready and for- 

Clarendon, ce ward to retract any act of his own, which he had been 

L. J. P. 383. « informed had trencht upon their privileges; ſo he ex- 
4e pected an equal tenderneſs in them, of his known and 
4 unqueſtionable privileges; amongſt which, he was aſſured 
ce it is a fundamental one, that his Subjects cannot be obliged 
« fo obey any Act, Order, or Injunqtion, to which his Ma- 

jefly hath not given his conſent : That therefore, he ex- 
<« pected and required obedience from all his Subjects, to 
<« the Laws eſtabliſhed, being reſolved to keep the Laws 
<« himſelf, and to require obedience to them from all his 
cc Subjects,” . is | 
Next day, the Commons paſſed the following Votes, 
which were approved by the Lords. | 

utes of the That the Houſe ſhould inſiſt upon their former Votes 

Houſe of © concerning the Militia. 

comm. That the King's abſence, ſo far remote from his Par- 

Rulhworth, ** liament, was not only an obſtruction, but might be a 

IV. p. 53+ ©£* deſtruction to the affairs of Ireland. | 

4 That when the Parliament (a), which is the ſupreme 
Court of Judicature in the Kingdom, ſhall declare what 
the Law of the Land is, to have this not only queſtion- 
ed and controverted, but contradicted ; and a command 
that it ſhould not be obeyed, is a high breach of the 
privilege of Parliament. (1.) _ | 
REMARK (1.) The Commons uſe here the equivocal 
word [Parliament] in an improper ſenſe. It is true, the 

Parliament, which conſiſts of the King and the two Houſes, 

has a right to declare what is Law; to make New and re- 

peal Old Laws, becauſe the Authority of both Houſes, with 
the royal aſſent, is deemed the authority of the whole 

Kingdom. But before now, the two Houſes alone had ne- 

ver enjoyed this Right. Nay, in ſtrictneſs, the two Houſes 


cannot be called the Parliament, becauſe the Parliament is 
a body compoſed of three Members, and not two only, 


[namely, King, Lords, and Commons. 
4 'T hat a Committee ſhall be appointed by the Houſe 


<< to join with a Committee of Lords to enquire where 
this meſlage was framed. 


That thoſe perſons that did adviſe his Majeſty to ab- 


„ ſent himſelf from the Parliament are enemies to the 
<< peace of this Kingdom, and juſtly ſuſpected to be fa- 
<© vourers of the rebellion in /reland, as are alſo thoſe that 
* adviſed his Majeſty to this meſſage. „ 
It was at the ſame time unanimouſly reſolved upon the 
gqueſtion by the Lords in Parliament, | : 
lotet of the That the ordinance of the Lords and Commons in 
% Parliament for the ſafety and defence of the Kingdom 
Clarendon, “of England and Dominions of Wales, is not any way 
T. I. p. 354+ “ againft the oath of allegiance, NEE 
That the ſeveral commiſſions granted under the Great 
Seal to the Lieutenants of the ſeveral Counties, are ille- 
gal and void. | 5 
That whoſoever ſhall execute any power over the 
Militia of this Kingdom and Dominion of Wales, by 
colour of any commiſſion of Lieutenancy, without con- 
ſent of both Houſes of Parliament, ſhall be accounted 
a diſturber of the peace of this Kingdom. 
«© Moreover, both Houſes voted with one common con- 
* ſent, That the Kingdom hath been of late, and ſtill is 
in ſo evident and imminent danger, both from enemies 
abroad, and a Popiſh party at home, that there is an 
urgent and inevitable neceſſity of putting his Majeſty's 
Subjects into a poſture of defence, for the ſaſeguard both 
of his Majeſty and his people. | 


this danger, and being ſenſible of their own duty, to 


(a) In Ruſhworth the words are, When the Lords and Commons in Parliament. Ruſhworth. Tom. IV. p. 534. 


„That the Lords and Commons fully apprehending 


Vol. II. 


© provide a ſuitable prevention, have in ſeveral Petitions 6 
« addrefied themſelves to his Majeſty for the orderin and 19412 
% diſpoſing of the Militia of the xy in ſuch 7 880 
as was agreed upon by the wiſdom of both Houſes 4 
moſt effectual and proper for the preſent exigents of th 
Kingdom; yet could not obtain it, but his Majeſty Gig 
* ſeveral times refuſe to give his royal aſſent thereunto 

(That in this caſe of extreme danger, and of his Ma. 
<< jeſty's refuſal, the ordinance agreed on by both Ho 
for the Militia, doth oblige the people, and ought E 
ee be obeyed by the fundamental Laws of this Kingdom 

That ſuch perſons as ſhall be nominated Deputy- 
& Lieutenants, and approved of by both Houſes, ſhall re- 
« ceive the commands of both Houſes to take upon them 
© to execute their offices (b).” 

Theſe reſolutions were taken with great precipitation 
for the two Houſes had not yet received the King's anſwer 
to their Declaration of the gth of March. But as by his 
laſt meſſage the King had ſufficiently ſhewn, he intended 
not to depart from his right concerning the Militia, the 
thought it needleſs to wait for a more particular notification 
Some time after, the King ſent them this anſwer in form 
of Declaration, 


The King's Declaration to bath Houſes of Parliament, in Au- 
fer to that preſented to bim at Newmarket, March 9. 
1641-2, (c) | 
- TH O' the Declaration lately preſented to us at R 
6 
ce be of ſo ſtrange a nature, in reſpect of what we ex. 
<< pected, (after ſo many Acts of grace and favour to our 
<< people) and ſome expreſſions in it ſo different from the 
„ uſual language to Princes, that we might well take a 
„ very long time to conſider it: Yet the clearneſs and 
<< uprightneſs of our conſcience to God, and love to our 
Subjects, hath ſupplied us with a ſpeedy anſwer, and 
our unalterable affection to our people, prevailed with 
us to ſuppreſs that paſſion, which might well enough 
become us upon ſuch an invitation, | 
«© We have conſidered our anſwer of the firſt of this 
month at Theobalds, which is urged to have given juſt 
cauſe of ſorrow to our Subjects. Whoſoever looks over 
that meſſage, (which was in effect to tell us, that if 
we would not join with them in an Act we conceived 
prejudicial and dangerous to us and the whole Kingdom, 
they would make a law without us, and impoſe it upon 
our People) will not think that ſudden anſwer can be 
excepted to. „ 
« We have little encouragement to replies of this nature, 
< when we are told of how little value our words are like 
to be with you; though they come accompanied with 
all the actions of love and juſtice, (where there is room 


A „ A 
QA aA _ A 


<< for actions to accompany them) yet we cannot but diſ- 
«© avow the having any ſuch evil Council and Counſellors 
cc 


to our knowledge, as are mentioned ; and if any ſuch 
be diſcovered, we will leave them to the cenſure and 
judgment of our Parliament: In the mean time we 
could wiſh, that our own immediate actions which we 
avow, and our honour might not be ſo roughly cenſured 
and wounded, under that common ftile of evil Coun- 


«© ſellors. 57 


« For our faithful and zealous affection for the true 
Proteſtant profeſſion, and our reſolution to concur with 
our Parliament in any poflible courſe for the propagation 
of it, and the ſuppreſſion of Popery, we can ſay no more 
than we have already expreſſed in our Declaration to all 
our loving Subjects, publiſhed in 7reland by the advice 
of our Privy-Council, in which we endeavoured to make 
as lively a confeſſion of our ſelf in this point, as we were 
able, being moſt aſſured, that the conſtant practice of our 
life hath been anſwerable thereunto ; and therefore we 
did rather expect a teſtimony and acknowledgment of 
ſuch our zeal and piety, than thoſe expreſſions we met 
with in this Declaration of any deſign of altering Reli- 

* gion in this Kingdom ; and we do (out of the innocence 
of our Soul) wiſh, that the judgments of Heaven may 
ce be manifeſted upon thoſe who have, or had any ſuch 
% deſign, (1.) 

REMARK (I.) This Article of the King's anſwer 
ſcems very weak. For the Parliament having ſet forth, in 
their Delaration, the reaſons why they believed there was 
a ſettled deſign to alter Religion in England, and that the 
King encouraged the authors, his Majeſty only anſwers in 
generals. | | | | | 

« As for the Scotch troubles, we had well thought, that 
< thoſe unhappy differences had been wrapt up in perpe- 
<« tual filence by the Act of oblivion, which being ſolemn- 


\ 


(5) In the Votes the Commons received great encouragement and confirmation from the opinions of Mr. Pym, Hampden, Hollis, Stapleton, and of 
St, John, Corbet, Liſle, &c. and chiefly trom the confident opinion of the Lord-Keeper Littleton, concurring with them, Mhitelock, p. 57» 


(c) This Declaration is without date, it was ſent from Tork à few days after his coming thither. Clarendon, Tom. I. P. 361. 


3 * 


Newmarket from both our Houſes of Parliament, "": : 5 


T. L. z., 
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Book XX. 


aſſed in the Parliaments of both Kingdoms, ſtops 
«© Hur mouth from any other reply, than to ſhew our great 
« dilike for reviving the memory thereof, (2). 

Rem, (2). It is very viſible, the King avoids entering 
into particulars upon this head, though being attacked by 
the Parliament, he might have vindicated himſelf without 
infringing the peace between the two Kingdoms, or the 
A& of oblivion. | : 

« Tf the Rebellion in Ireland, (ſo odious to all Chri- 
« ftians) ſeems to have been framed and maintained in 
« Fngland, or to have any countenance from hence, we 
« conjure both our Houſes of Parliament, and all our lov- 
« ing Subjects whatſoever, to uſe all poſſible means to diſ- 
« cover and find ſuch out, that we may join in the moſt 
« exemplary vengeance upon them that can be imagined ; 
« hut we muſt think ourſelves highly and cauſeleſly injured 
« jn our reputation, if any Declaration, action or ex- 
e preſſion of the riſþ Rebels, any letters from Count Ro- 
« ſetti to the Papiſts for faſting and praying, or from 77, 
« *;,.7m I hitecombe, of ſtrange Speeches uttered in Ireland, 
e ſhall beget any jealouſy or miſapprehenſion in our Sub- 


( jects, of our juſtice, piety and affection, it being evident 


46 to all underſtandings, that thoſe miſchievous and wick- 


ed Rebels are not ſo capable of great advantage, as by 


« having their falſe diſcourſes ſo far believed, as to raiſe 
de fears and jealouſies to the diſtraction of this Kingdom, 
e the only way to their ſecurity : And we cannot exprels 
« 2 deeper ſenſe of the ſuffering of our poor Proteſtant 
« Subjects in that Kingdom, than we have done in our 
« often meſſages to both Houſes, by which we have ofter- 
ce ed, and are ſtill ready to venture our royal perſon for 
ce their redemption ; well knowing, that as we are (in our 
« own intereſt) more concerned in them, ſo we are to 
ce make a ſtrict account to Almighty God, for any neglect 
c of our duty, or their preſervation. (3). 
Rem. (3). The King continues here to clear himſelf 
from the ſuſpicions conceived of him with regard to Ireland, 
by generals and his own teſtimony. But theſe proofs taken 


from his word, and his other outward demonſtrations, 


were not ſufficient to ſatisfy every one. The Parliament 
did not accuſe him of being wanting in expreſſions of zeal 


for the reducing of Ireland, but of really neglecting it. 


6 For the manifold attempts to provoke our late army, 
<« and the army of the Scots, and to raiſe the faction in 
<« the City of London, and other parts of the Kingdom; if 
<« it be ſaid, as relating to us, we cannot without great in- 


„ dignation ſuffer ourſelves to be reproached, to have in- 


„ 


* 


tended the leaſt force or threatning to our Parliament, as 


<< the being privy to the bringing up of the army would 
„imply; whereas we call God to witneſs, we never had 


any ſuch thought, or knew of any ſuch reſolution con- 
Ke Ba 


cerning our late army. (4). | | 
REM. (4). We have ſeen in the account of that con- 


ſpiracy, what were the ſeveral projects of the conſpirators, 


and that indeed they came to no reſolution, particularly as 


to the bringing up the army to London. The King cer- 
tainly knew all the circumſtances of the plot, but as there 


was nothing reſolved, he artfully confines himſelf here to 
the denying that he was privy to any reſolution, which is 
very true, for there was no reſolution taken, But how- 
ever, he knew of the deſign in general to gain the army, 
of which he ſays not a word. | | 7 
5 ** For the petition ſhewed to us by Captain Legg, we 
2 well remember the ſame, and the occaſion of that con- 
- ference : Captain Legg being lately come out of the 
0 North, and repairing to us at J/hitehall ; we asked him 
2 of the ſtate of our army, (and after ſome relation made 
Y of it) he told us, that the commanders and officers of 
the army had a mind to petition the Parliament, as 
others of our people had done, and ſhewed us the copy 
of a petition, which we read, and finding it to be very 
humble, defiring the Parliament might receive no in- 
terruption in the reformation of the Church and State, 
to the model of Queen Elizabeth's days; we told him, 
we ſaw no harm in it; whereupon he replied, that he 
believed all the officers in the army would like it, only 
he thought Sir Facob Apply would be unwilling to fign it, 
out of fear that it might diſpleaſe us. We then read the 
petition over again, and then obſerving that neither in 
matter or form, we conceived it could poſſibly give juſt 
cauſe of offence, we delivered it to him again, bidding 
him give it to Sir Facob Afbly, for whoſe ſatisfaction we 
2 had Written C. R. upon it, to teſtify our approbation: 
And we wiſh that the petition might be ſeen and pub- 
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* 


_ ** liſhed, and then we believe it will appear no dangerous 


** One, nor a juſt ground fi aſt j ies or miſap- 
4 0 and for the leaſt jealoul! p 
NEM. (5). If we compare what the King ſays here of 
tos contents of this Petition, with that inſerted by the Lord 
© larendon in his Hiſtory, we ſhall find the Lord Clarendor's 
cmon cannot be the ſame as that ſigned by the King 
with C. R. The King's word muſt be taken, to believe 


CC 


28. 0 H AR L ES I. bY 


that this Petition had nothing in it prejudicial to the Par- 1641-2, 


liament, For hitherto it has never appeared, 
; TY rhe 
El * For Mr. /ermin, it is well known that he was gone 
: from Mhiteball, before we received the deſires of both 
Houſes for the reſtraintof our Servants, neither returned 


** he thither, or paſſed over by any warrant granted b 
after that time. (6). od : Eo 
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Rem. (6). It is certain, Jermin went beyond ſea by the 


King's warrant. It may be, the King had granted the 
warrant before he received the Parliament's petition : but 
the Parliament pretended the warrant was antedated. 

5 de Kor the breach of Privilege in the accuſation of the 
: Lord Kimbzslton, and the five Members of the Houſe of 
Commons, we thought we had given fo ample ſatisſac- 
tion in our ſeveral meſſages to that purpoſe, that it 
ſhould be no more preſſed againſt us; being confident 
if the breach of Privilege had been greater than ever be- 
fore offered, our acknowledgment and retraction hath 
been greater than ever King hath given; beſides the 
not examining how many of our privileges have been 
invaded in defence and vindication of the other; and 
therefore we hoped our true and earneſt proteſtation in 
our anſwer to your order concerning the Militia, would 
ſo far have ſatisfied you of our intentions then, that you 
would no more have entertained any imagination of any 

other deſign than we there expteſſed. (7), 
Rem, (7). The King was much miſtaken in imagin- 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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cc 
cc 


ing that bare proteſtations were capable of ſatisfying the 


Parliament of the fincerity of his intentions. Nay, the 
very Declaration he was anſwering, might have convinced 
him of the contrary, ſince it was there ſaid in plain terms, 
his word was not to be relied upon. 

„ But why the liſting of ſo many officers, and enter- 
% taining them at Mhiteball, ſhould be miſ-conftrued, we 
much marvel, when it is notoriouſly known, the tumults 
* at Męſtminſter were ſo great, and their demeanors ſo 
*© ſcandalous and ſeditious, that we had good cauſe to ſup- 
% poſe our own perſon, and thoſe of our wife and children 
*© to be in apparent danger, and therefore we had great 
5 rcaſon to appoint a guard about us, and to accept the 
** dutiful tender of the ſervices of any of our loving Sub- 


*© jets, which was all we did to the Gentlemen of the 


© Inns of Court. | 

For the Lord Digby, we aſſure you in the word of a 
King, that he had not our warrant to paſs the ſeas, and 
had left our Court before we ever heard of the vote of 


that his abſence would have been excepted againſt. 
What your advertiſements are from Rome, Venice, 
Paris, and other parts, or what the Pope's Nuncio ſolli- 


the Houſe of Commons, or had any cauſe to imagine, 


cits the Kings of France or Spain to do, or from what 


«© perſons ſuch informations come to you, or how the 
5 credit and reputation of ſuch perſons have been ſifted and 


examined, we know not; but are confident no ſober, 


„ honeſt man in our Kingdoms can believe, that we are 
* ſo deſperate, or ſo ſenſeleſs to entertain ſuch deſigns, as 


* would not only bury this our Kingdom in ſudden diſ- 


traction and ruin, but our own name and poſterity in 
5 perpetual ſcorn and infamy ; and therefore we could have 
„ wiſhed, that in matters of ſo high and tender a nature 


„ (wherewith the minds of our good Subjects muſt needs be 


„ ſtartled) all the expreſſions were ſo plain and eaſy, that 
„nothing might ſtick with them with reflection upon us, 
6 ſince you thought fit to publiſh it all. 

„And having now dealt thus plainly and freely with you 
„ by way of anſwer to the particular grounds of your fears; 
«© we hope (upon a due conſideration, and weighing both 
together) you will find not the grounds to be of that 
“ moment to beget, or longer to continue a miſunder- 
6e ſtanding betwixt us, or force you to apply yourſelves to 
e the uſe of any other power than what the Law hath 
„given you, the which we always intend ſhall be the 
“ meaſure of our own power, and expect it ſhall be the 
rule of our Subjects obedience. 

Concerning our fears and jealouſies; as we had no 
ce intention of accuſing you, ſo are we ſure no words 
e ſpoken by us (on the ſudden) at Theobald, will bear that 
interpretation. We ſaid, for our relidence near you, 
« we wiſh it might be ſo ſafe and honourable, that we 
« had no cauſe to abſent ourſelf from /Fhiteball; and 
e how this can be a breach of Privilege of Parliament we 
& cannot underſtand, We explained our meaning in our 
&« anſwer at Newmarket, at the preſentation of this Decla- 
e ration, concerning the printed ſeditious pamphlets and 
e ſermons, and the great tumults at ers 7 and we 
© muſt appeal to you and all the wor Id, Whether we might 
“not juſtly ſuppoſe ourſelf in danger of either: And if 
&« we were now at I hiteball, what ſecurity have we that 
4e the like ſhall not be again, eſpecially if any Delinquents 
« of that nature have been apprehended by the miniſters 
« of juſtice, and been reſcued by the People, and ſo Go me 
« eſcape unpuniſhed ?. If you have not been informed 0 
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1641-2. the ſeditious words uſed in, and the circumſtances of 


thoſe tumults, and will appoint ſome way for the exa- 
& mination of them, we will require ſome of our learned 
&« Council to attend with ſuch evidence as may ſatisfy 


&« you, and till that be done, or ſome other courſe be 


&« taken for our ſecurity, you cannot (with reaſon) won- 
<« der that we intend not to be, where we moſt deſire 
4 to be. 

« And can there yet want evidence of our hearty and 
« jmportunate deſire to join with our Parliament and all 
tc our faithful Subjects, in defence of the religion and pub- 
lick good of the Kingdom ? Have we given you no 
« ther earneſt but words, to ſecure you of theſe deſires ? 
The very Remonſtrance of the Houſe of Commons 
* (publiſhed in November laſt) of the State of the King- 
dom, allows us a more real teſtimony of our good affec- 
ce tions, than words: That Remonſtrance valued our acts 
&« of grace and juſtice (8) at fo high a rate, that it declared 
e the Kingdom to be then a gainer, though it charged it 
„e ſelf by Bills of Subſidies, and Poll- money, with the 
& levy of fix hundred thouſand pounds, beſides the con- 
* tracting of a debt to our Scotch Subjects of two hun- 

dred and twenty thouſand pounds. (9). | 
RE M. (8) Hitherto the King had ſpoken of his aſſent 
to the acts of this Parliament, but as acts of Grace. He 
began in this Paper to add, of Juſtice. | 

REM. (9.) It is true the nation had been great gainers 
by theſe acts of grace and juſtice. But the King could 


not repreſent as a convincing proof of his love for his 


People, his conſent that the illegal taxes of his own im- 
poſing ſhould be aboliſhed, and the monopolies authorized 
by bimſelf, ſuppreſſed. Eſpecially as it was not entirely in 
his power to refuſe his aſſent. | 


« Are the Bills for the Triennial Parliament, relin- 


< quiſhing our title of impoſing upon Merchandize, and 
power of preſſing ſoldiers, for the taking away the Star- 
«© Chamber, and High-Commiſſion-Courts, for the regu- 
lating of the Council-table, but words? Are the Bills for 
the Foreſts, the Stannery- Courts, the Clerk of the Mar- 
ket, and the taking away the votes of the Biſhops out 
of the Lords Houſe, but words? Laſtly, what greater 
carneſt of our truſt and reliance on our Parliament, 
could or can we give, than the paſſing of a Bill for 
the continuance of this preſent Parliament? The length 
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ments, and the conſtitution of this Kingdom, or invite 
CC 


our Subjects ſo much to abuſe our confidence, as to eſteem 
any thing fit for this Parliament to do, which were not, 
if it were in our power to diflolve it to morrow. And 
aſter all theſe, and many other acts of grace on our 
part (that we might be ſure of a perfect reconciliation 
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„ hetwixt us and all our Subjects) we have offered, and 


<« are ſtill ready to grant a free and general pardon, as 


ample as your ſelves ſhall think fit. Now if theſe be 
not real expreſſions of the affection of our ſoul, for 
the publick good of our Kingdom; we muft confeſs, 
ce that we want skill to manifeſt them. ((o) 

REM. (10.) A fort of ſophiſtry runs quite through this 
article, conſiſting in the ſuppoſition that the King had con- 
ſented to all theſe acts, out of love and affection for his 
People, which few perſons believed. Beſides, all theſe acts 
having been made only to ſuppreſs the abuſes introduced by 
the King himſelf, there was no occaſion, it ſeems, to talk 
ſo much of them. e | 5 
« To conclude, (although we think our anſwer already 
full to that point) concerning our return to London; we 
are willing to declare, that we look upon it as a matter 
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this Kingdom, and our own inclinations and deſires, 
that if all we can ſay or do, can raiſe a mutual confi- 
<« dence (the only way with God's bleſſing to make us 
all happy) and by your encouragement the laws of the 
Land, and the government of the City of London, may 
recover ſome life for our ſecurity, we will overtake your 
defires, and be as ſoon with you as you can wiſh ; and 
in the mean time we will be ſure that neither the bu- 
ſincſs of Ireland, or any other advantage for this King- 
dom ſhall ſuffer through our default, or by our abſence; 
we being fo far from repenting the acts of our juſtice 
and grace, which we have already performed to our 
people, that we ſhall with the ſame alacrity be till 
ready to add ſuch new ones, as may beft advance the 
© peace, honour, and proſperity of this Nation.” 
Before the Parliament received this anſwer, they ſent 
another Petition to the King in reply to his ſudden an- 
ſwer to the Declaration delivered at New-Market. Tho! 
theſe anſwers and replies be long and full of repetitions, 
yet I think it neceſſary to inſert them at large, that the 
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Reader may be able to paſs an impartial judgment upon 


this quarrel, For in affairs of this nature, and eſpecially 

in this which has given birth to two parties ſtill ſubſiſting 

in England, there is great danger of being miſled, if the 
5 i 


of which we hope will never alter the nature of Parlia- 


cc 


of ſo great weight, as with reference to the affairs of 
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honeſty and prejudices of the Hiſtorians, who are all 
or o_ party, . relied on. It will be better th 
to leave the Reader at liberty to judge upon the part 

own Papers. Here follows the Parliament's Petitio * 
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<« jealouſy to the Parliament, and of terror and offence to E Rui 


vernment of this Kingdom, as it was in a great part 


whereof were ſcarcely healed, when the extremity of 


of the Lord Kimbolton, and five Members of the Com- 


' ſwer ; that with much thankfulneſs we acknowledge, 


of one 1647. 
erefore 12. 


n. 
May it pleaſe your Majeſty, | Y 
* OUR Majeſty's loyal Subjects, the Lords and 16 AF 
Commons in Parliament, cannot conceive, that 71: "an 1 
the Declaration, which your Majeſty received from us“ 11 0 
at New-Market, was ſuch as did deſerve tha 1 1 
your Majeſty was pleaſed to lay upon us in that Speech. 4 = 1 
which your Majeſty made to our Committees there. WK 
and ſent in writing to both Houſes ; our addreſs therein March z 1 
being accompanied with plainneſs, humility, and faith. i: WIE 
fulneſs, we thought more proper for the removing the 5 5 
diſtraction of the Kingdom, than if we had then pro- T. 17 75 = 
ceeded according to your Majeſty's meſſage of the 20h 
of January, by which your Majeſty was pleaſed to de- 
fire, that we would declare, what we intended to do 
for your Majeſty, and what we expected to be done for 
our ſelves; in both which we have been very much 
hindered by your Majeſty's denial to ſecure us, and the 
whole Kingdom, by diſpoſing the Militia, as we had 
divers times moſt humbly petitioned ; and yet we have 
not been altogether negligent of either, having lately 
made good proceedings, in preparing a book of rates 
to be paſſed in a bill of Tunnage and Poundage; ind 
likewiſe the moſt material heads of thoſe humble deſires, 
which we intended to make to your Majeſty, for the 
good and contentment of your Majeſty, and your peo- 
ple; but none of theſe could be perfected before the 
Kingdom be put into ſafety, by ſettling the Militia: 
And until your Majeſty ſhall be pleaſed to concur with 
your Parliament in theſe neceſſary things, we hold it 
impoſſible for you to give the world, or your people, 
ſuch ſatisfaction concerning the fears and jealouſies 
which we have expreſſed, as we hope your Maſeſty hath 
already received, touching that exception, which you 
were pleaſed to make to Mr. Pym's Speech. | 
As for your Majeſty's fears and doubts, the ground 


wherceſf is froin ſeditious pamphlets and ſermons, we 
ſhall be as careful to endeavour the removal, as ſoon as 


we ſhall underſtand what pamphlets and ſermons are by 
your Majeſty intended, as we have been to prevent all 
dangerous tumults. And if any extraordinary concourſe 
of people out of the City of Meſiminſter, had the face 
and ſhew of tumult and danger, in your Majeſty's ap- 
prehenſion, it will appear to be cauſed by your Majeſty's 
denial of ſuch a guard to your Parliament, as they might 
have cauſe to confide in; and by taking into JV hite- 
hall, ſuch a guard for your ſelf, as gave juſt cauſe of 


0 the K 
t cenſure, 4 , 


J ration, 


your people; we ſeek nothing but your Majeſty's ho- 
nour, and the peace and proſperity of your Kingdoms; 
and we are heartily ſorry we have ſuch plentiful matter 
of an anſwer to that queſtion, Whether you had violated 
our Laws? | 1s, 


* We beſeech your Majeſty to remember, that the go- 


managed by your Miniſters, before the beginning of 
this Parliament, conſiſted of many continued and mul- 
tiplied acts of violation of the Laws; the wounds 


all thoſe violations was far exceeded, by the late ſtrange 
and unheard-of breach of our Laws, in the accuſation 


mons Houſe, and in the proceedings thereupon, for 
which we have received no full ſatisfaction. 

** To your Majeſty's next queſtion, whether you had FF 
denied any bill, for the eaſe and ſecurity of your Sub- "on 
jects, we wiſh we could ſtop in the midſt of our an- —_ 
that your Majeſty hath paſſed many good Bills, full of NES. 
contentment and advantage to your People; but truth Fad 
and neceflity inforceth us to add this, that even in or 8 
about the time paſſing thoſe Bills, ſome deſign or other „ 
hath been on foot; which if it had taken effect, would - 
not only have deprived us of the fruit of thoſe Bills, E | 
but have reduced us to a worſe condition of confuſion, E | 
than that wherein the Parliament found us. | _ 
* And if your Majeſty had asked us the third queſtion, 8 
intimated in that Speech, What we had done for your 8 
ſelf? Our anſwer would have been much more eaſy, = 
'T hat we had paid two armies, wherewith the Kingdom E. 


Was burthened laſt year; and have undergone the charge 


of the war in Ireland, at this time, when through many 
other exceſſive charges and preſſures, your Subjects have 
been exhauſted, and the ftock of the Kingdom very 
much diminiſhed; which great miſchiets, and the charges 
thereupon enſuing, have been occaſioned by the evil 
counſels ſo powerful with your Majeſty, which have, 

and will, coſt this Kingdom more than two —_— 


LS 


WAaz Riſhworth, 
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« all which, in juſtice, ought to have been borne by your 
» 5 ſt a f 
: boy Ph that free and general pardon your Majeſty has 
been pleaſed to offer, it can be no ſecurity to our fears 
« and jealouſies, for which your Majeſty ſeems to pro- 
« 1nd it, becauſe they ariſe not from any guilt of our 
ce 3 actions, but from the evil deſigns and attempts of 
« Others. | F599 | 

T To this our humble anſwer to that Speech, we deſire 
« to add an information, which we lately received from 
the Deputy-Governor of the Merchant- Adventurers at 
« Patterdam in Holland, that an unknown perſon, apper- 
« taining to the Lord Digby, did lately ſollicite one James 
« Heneh, a mariner, to go to Eleſnore, and to take charge 


Led 
Lg 


« of a ſhip in the fleet of the King of Denmark, there 


e prepared, which he ſhould conduct to Hull; in which 
« fleet likewiſe, he ſaid, a great army was to be tranſ- 
« ported: And although we are not apt to give credit to 
« informations of this nature ; yet we cannot altogether 
« think it fit to be neglected, but that it may juſtly add 
« ſomewhat to the weight of our fears and jealouſies, con- 
« {idering with what circumſtances it is accompanied, with 
« the Lord Digby's preceding expreſſions in his letter to 
« her Majeſty and Sir Lewis Dives, and your Majeſty's 
« ſucceeding courſe of withdrawing your ſelf northwards 
&« from your Parliament, in a manner very ſuitable and 
cc correſpondent to that evil council, which we doubt will 
«© make much deeper impreſſion in the generality of your 
« People; and therefore, we moſt humbly adviſe and be- 
« ſeech your Majeſty, for the procuring and ſettling the 
« confidence of your Parliament, and all your Subjects, 
* and for the other important reaſons concerning the re- 
« covery of Ireland, and ſecuring this Kingdom, which 
« have been formerly preſented to your : Majeſty ; you 
« will be graciouſly pleaſed (with all convenient ſpeed ) 


to return to theſe parts, and to cloſe with the counſel 


« and deſire of your Parliament, where you ſhall find 
ce their dutiful affections and endeavours ready to attend 
your Majeſty with ſuch entertainment, as ſhall not only 
give your Majeſty juſt cauſe of ſecurity in their faith- 
fulneſs, but other manifold evidences of their earneſt 
* intentions and endeavours to advance your Majeſty's 
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„ ſervice, honour, and contentment, and to eſtabliſh it 


«© upon the ſure foundation of the peace and proſperity of 
all your Kingdoms.” | 


This Petition was preſented to the King at York, the 


26th of March. He had now ſent his anſwer to the De- 


claration of both Houſes, and therefore mentions it in his 
anſwer to this laſt Petition. | 


The King's Anſwer (a). 
F you would have had the patience to have expected 
1 our anſwer to your laſt Declaration, (which conſide- 


we believe you would have ſaved your ſelves the labour 
of ſaying much of this meſſage; and we could wiſh, 
that our privileges in all parts were ſo ſtated, that this 
way of correſpondence might be preſerved with that 
freedom which hath been uſed of old; for we muſt tell 
you, that if you may ask any thing of us by meſſage 
or petition, and in what language ( how unuſual ſoever) 


ask, nor give a reaſon why we cannot grant it, without 
being taxed with breaking your privileges, or being 
counſelled by thoſe who are enemies of the peace of the 
Kingdom, and favourers of the 1ri/þ rebellion ( for we 
have ſeen your printed votes, upon our meſſage from 
Huntington) you will reduce all our anſwers hercafter 
into a very little room: In plain Engliſh, it is to take 
away the freedom of our vote, which were we but a 
Subject were high injuſtice ; but being your King, we 
leave all the world to judge what it is. (1.) 


REMARK (1,) The Parliament ſuppofed an imminent 


danger, which obliged them to act in an unuſual manner, 
and the King ſuppoſed the Government to be in its uſual 
and natural ſtate, This miſ- underſtanding continually re- 


turns in the Papers of both ſides. 


s this the way to compoſe all miſ-underftandings ? 
7 We thought we ſhewed you one by your meſſage of the 
< 20th of January; if you have a better, or a readier, 
' we ſhall willingly —— to it, for hitherto you have 


= ſhewed us none: But why. the refuſal to conſent to 


your order, ( which you call a denial of the Militia ) 


| 2 ſhould be any interruption to it, we cannot underſtand ; 


40 for the Militia, (which we always thought neceſſary to 
<> be ſettled ) we never denied the thing, ( as we told you 
60 in our anſwer of the 28th of January, to the petition 
of the Houſe of Commons) for we accepted the per- 
ſons, ( except for Corporations ) we only denied the 


way: You ask it by way of ordinance, and with ſuch a 


(a) Without date. It was fe 
No. 65. 4 


You II. 


ring the nature of it, hath not been long in coming) 


you think fit, and we muſt neither deny the thing you 
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oy preface, as we can neither with juſtice to our honour or 
** Innocence conſent to: You exclude us from any power 

in the diſpoſition, or execution of it, together with you, 
and for a time utterly unlimited. We tell you, we 
would have the thing done; allow the perſons (wich 
that exception) defire a Bill, (the only good old way 
of impoſing on our ſubjccts) we are extremely unfati(- 
hed what an ordinance is; but well ſatisfied, that with- 
out our conſent it is nothing, not binding ; and it is 
evident, by the long time ſpent in this argument, the 
neceſſity and danger was not fo imminent, but a Bill 
might have well been prepared; which, if it ſhall ye 
be done with that due regard to us, and care of our PE) 
ple, in the limitation of the power, and other circus: 
Rances, we ſhall recede from nothing we formerly xx 
preſſed in that anſwer to your order; otherwite, we 
muſt declare to all the world, that We are not ſatisfies 4 
with, or ſhall ever allow our ſubjects, to be bound by 
your printed votes of the fifteenth or ſixteenth of this 
month, or that under pretence of declaring what the 
law of the land is, you ſhall without us make a nee 
law, which is plainly the caſe of the Militia ; and wht 
is this, but to introduce an arbitrary way of Gove: 1. 
«© ment? (2.) | 

RH NI. (2.) It is no wonder the King and the Parlig. 
ment could not agree upon any one thing, ſince they renate. 
ned upon different principles. The King ſuppoſed, that the 
ordering of the Militia, defired by both Houſes, ought to 
be done after the uſual manner; whereas the Pariiainer: 
pretended, that the danger the Kingdom was in, aud 01 
which the King was the cauſe, gave them a rigbe to 
demand an extraordinary regulation, wherein the Kius 
ſhould not be concerned. On the other hand, it is mant. 
feſt, the reſtrictions propoſed by the King in this articbe, 
left him at liberty to diſpute eternally, and to refuſe + 
Bill which ſhould be preſented to him, unleſs it was wh 
ineffectual for the deſigns of the Parliament. 

Concerning Pym's Speech, you will have found, by 
6 what the Lord Compton, and Mr. Bainton brought from 
us, in anſwer to that meſſage they brought to us, that 
as yet we reſt nothing ſatisfied in that particular. 
« As for the ſeditious pamphlets and ſermons, we are 
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both ſorry and aſhamed in fo great variety, and in which 


our rights, honour, and authority, are fo inſolently 
„ {lighted and vilified, and in which the dignity and free- 
% dom of Parliament is ſo much invaded and violated, it 
„ ſhould be asked of us to name any; the mentioning of 
«© the Prote/tation prote/ied, the Apprentices Proteſlation, To» 
cc your Texts, O Ijrael! or any other, would be too great 
« an excuſe for the reſt : If you think them not worth 
& your inquiry, we have done: But we think it moſt 
<« ſtrange to be told, that our denial of a guard, (which 


« we yet never denied, but granted in another manner, and 


% under a command at that ume moſt accuſtomed iu the 
Kingdom) or the denial of any thing elſe, (which is 
<« in our power legally to deny) which in our underſtand- 
<« ing (of which God hath ſurely given us ſome uſe ) is 
« not fit to be granted, ſhould be any excuſe for ſo dan- 
«« gerous a concourſe of people; which, not only in our 
e apprehenſion, but (we believe.) in the interpretation of 
« the Law itſelf, hath been always held moſt tumultuous 
« and ſeditious. And we moſt wonder what, and from 
« whence come the inſtructions and informations that thoſe 
people have, who can fo eaſil) think themſelves obliged 
« by the Proteſtation, to aſlemble in ſuch a manner, tor 
ce the defence of Privileges, which cannot be fo clearly 
&« known to any of them, and ſo negligently paſs over the 
c conſideration, and defence of our Rights, fo beneticis! 
<« and neceſſary for themſelves, and ſcarce unknown to any 
« of them, which by their oaths of allegiance and ſupre- 
« macy, (and even by the ſame Proteftation ) they are at 


ce leaft equally obliged to defend. And what interruptions | 


e ſuch kind of aſſemblies may be to the freedom of future 
« Parliaments, (if not ſeaſonably diſcountenanced and ſup- 
« preſſed) we muſt adviſe you to conſider, as likewiſe 
« whether both our powers may not by ſuch means be 
«© uſurped, by hands not truſted by the conſtitution of this 
« Kingdom. For our guard, we refer you to our anſwer 
to that Declaration. 


« By that queſtion of violating your Laws; by which 


de we endeavoured to expreſs our care and reſolution to 
« obſerve them; we did not expect you would have been 
e invited to have looked back ſo many years, for which 
« you have had ſo ample reparation : Neither looked we 
« to be reproached with the actions of our Miniſters (then 
„„ againſt the Laws) whilſt we expreſs ſo great a zeal 
« for the preſent defence of them, it being our reſolution, 
6e upon obſervation of the miſchief which then grew by 
« arbitrary power, (though made plaufible to us by the 


e ſuggeſtions of neceſſity and imminent danger ; and take 


back by the fame hands that brought the Petition. Clarendin, Tom. 1. p. 369- 
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you heed you fall not into the ſame error upon the ſame 
ſuggeſtions ) hereafter to keep the rule our ſelf, and to 
our power require the ſame from all others (3.): But a- 
bove all, we muſt be moſt ſenſible of what you caſt 
upon us, for requital of thoſe good Bills you cannot de- 
hy. We have denied any ſach deſign, and as God 
Almighty muſt judge in that point between us, who 
knows our upright intentions at the paſſing thoſe Laws: 
So, in the mean time, we defy the devil to prove, that 
there was any deſign ( with our knowledge or privity ) 
in or about the time of paſſing thoſe Bills, that had it 
taken effect, could have deprived our ſubjects of the fruit 
of them : And therefore we demand full reparation in 
this point, that we may be cleared in the fight of all the 
world, and chiefly in the eyes of our loving ſubjects, from 
ſo notorious and falſe an imputation as this 1s. 

RE NI. (3.) Thoſe that undertake to vindicate King 


Charles's Government, during the firſt fifteen years of his 
reign, do more than ever he pretended to do himſelf, as 
appears by this clauſe of his anſwer. | 


cc 
«c 


«c 


« We are far from denying what you have done; for 
we acknowledge the charge our People have ſuſtained in 
keeping the two armies, and in relieving Ireland, of the 
which we are ſo ſenſible, that in regard of thoſe great 
burthens our People have undergone, we have, and do 
patiently ſuffer thoſe extreme perſonal wants, as our pre- 
deceſſors have been ſeldom put to, rather than we would 
preſs upon them; which we hope (in time) will be 
conſidered on your parts. (4.) 

ReM. (4.) The King gloried in having ſuffered pati- 


ently, ſince this Parliament, perſonal wants, which it had 
not been in his power to help. 
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40 
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and ſafely with you. 


In our offer of a general pardon, our intent was to 


compoſe and ſecure the general condition of our ſubjects, 
conceiving, that in theſe times of great diſtractions, the 
good Laws of the Land have not been enough obſerved: 
But it is a ſtrange world, when Princes proffered fa- 
vours are accounted reproaches : Yet if you like not 
this our offer, we have done. | 


% Concerning any diſcourſes of foreign forces, though 


we have given you a full anſwer in ours to your laſt De- 
claration, yet we muſt tell you, we have neither ſo ill 
an opinion of our own merit, or the affections of our 
good ſubjects, as to think our ſelf in need of any foreign 
force to preſerve us from oppreſſion, (and we ſhall not 


need for any other purpoſe ) but are confident ( through 


God's Providence ) not to want the good wiſhes and aſ- 
ſiſtance of the whole Kingdom, being reſolved to build 
upon that ſure foundation, the law of the land. We 


take it very ill, that any general diſcourſes between an 


unknown perſon and a mariner, or inferences upon let- 
ters, ſhould be able to prevail in matters ſo improbable 
in themſelves, and ſcandalous to us; for which we can- 


not but likewiſe ask reparation, not only for the vindi- 


cating of our own honour, but alſo thereby to ſettle the 
minds of our ſubjects, whoſe fears and jealoufies would 


ſoon vaniſh, were they not fed and maintained by ſuch 


falſe and malicious rumours as theſe. 
For our return to our Parliament, we have given you 


a full anſwer in ours to your Declaration, and you ought 


to look on us as not gone, but driven ( we fay not by 
you, yet) from you. And if it be not ſo eaſy for you 
to make our reſidence in Lon#on ſo ſafe as we could de- 


fire, we are, and will be contented, that our Parliament 


be adjourned to ſuch a place, where we may be fitly 
For although we are not pleaſed 
to be at this diſtance, yet ye are not to expect our pre- 
ſence, until ye ſhall both ſecure us, concerning our juſt 


* apprehenſions of tumultuary inſolencies; and likewiſe 
give us ſatisfaction for thoſe inſupportable and inſolent 


ſcandals that are raiſed upon us. (5.) | | 
REM. (5.) The King took care not to return to Lon- 


don, at a time when he was going to try to ſecure Hull. 
The terms he required for his return were ſo undeterminate, 
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that they would have afforded room for a long diſpute. 


To conclude, as we have, or ſhall not refuſe any 
way agreeable to juſtice or honour, which ſhall be offer- 
ed to us for the begetting a right underſtanding between 
us; ſo we are reſolved, that no ſtraits or neceſſities (to 
which we may be driven) ſhall ever compel us to do 
that, which the reaſon and underſtanding that God 
hath given us, and our honour and intereſt, with which 


God hath truſted us for the good of our poſterity and 


Kingdom, ſhall render unpleaſant and grievous unto us. 
„And we aſſure you that (how meanly ſoever you are 
pleaſed to value the diſcharge of our publick duty) we 
are ſo conſcious to our ſelf of having done our part ſince 
this Parliament, that in whatſoever condition we now 
frand, we are confident of the continued protection of 
Almiglty God, and the conſtant gratitude, obedience 


and affection of our people, and we ſhall truſt God 
with all.“ 


ef ENGLAND. Vol. 1. 


All theſe Papers were not capable of obliging the Kin 
or the Parliament to alter their meaſures. The Parliament 
was reſolved to diveſt the King of the command of the 
Militia, and the King was as fully determined not to give 
up that point. 

After this anſwer, both Houſes ſent a meſſage to the 
King, directing the Lord-Keeper to incloſe it in a letter to“ % 
the Secretary attending, his Majeſty at York, to inform __ + 
him that the Lord Admiral's indiſpoſition diſabling him for Wer, 
commandihg the fleet in his own perſon, they had recom. 5." 
mended to his Lordſhip the Earl of JVarwick to ſupply his March 
place. But underſtanding ſince that his Majeſty had ap. feen 
pointed for that employment Sir John Pennington, they be. a 5 055 
ſought him not to prefer this laſt to the Earl of J/Varwicz T. L ee 

The King was very angry at this meſſage, which was Be, © 
not by way of petition or declaration, and ſent the 4 
Lord-Keeper word, that his reſolution was not to alter the ** 
perſon whom he had appointed. But he was not maſter 1 wy 
for, by the connivance of [Algernon Percy] Earl of Ni., 
thumberland, who was Lord-Admiral, [Robert Rich] Eatl 
of Warwick was acknowledged commander of the fleet 
againſt the King's will. | f 

About the fame time a Paper was diſperſed, wherein ; 
the Author examined, How Laws are to be underſtood Mie _ 
and obedience yielded? A queſtion neceſſary for the pre. ing the 
e ſent ſtate of things touching the Militia, His Majeſty 0 
« (ſays he) is intruſted by Law with the Militia; bur it B. 
& is for the good and preſervation of the people, and not 
6 againſt them. So that when there is a well-grounded (uf. 

„ picion that the King intends to employ the Militia a- 
ec painſt the people, he is not to be obeyed, for it is not 


1647 


likely that the intent of the Law is to inveſt the King 


© with a power to be uſed againſt his Subjects. This is 
the ſum of the Author's reaſoning, which was properly that 
of both Houſes. The King having peruſed this paper, 
ſent a meſſage to the Lords to require them to find out the 25 ol 
Author of ſo pernicious a doctrine, and puniſh him accord- 15 
ing to his deſerts. But he objected nothing in particular 
againſt the Author's principles and arguments. 

Whilſt the affair of the Militia was in agitation, the 5b. 5. 6, 
King came to the gates of Hull with ſome troops: but 
Sir 2 Hotham denied him admittance, as will be ſeen 


preſently, It is eaſy to judge, this proceeding of the King 


ferved not to remove the Parliament's fears and ſuſpicions, 
and the rather as having paſſed a Bill for ſettling the Mili- 
tia, as the King defired, this Bill had been rejected. The 
affair of Hull happening ſhortly after, the Parliament 
thought there was no more ceremony to be uſed, imagining 
the King ſought only to amuſe them, and make them loſe 
time. Mean while the King five or fix days after his diſ- 
appointment at Hull, ſent a meſſage to the Parliament, 


rejefs the 


dated April the 28th, containing his reaſons for not con- Mir. 


ſenting to the Militia-Bill, which had been preſented to 
him. The meſſage was expreſſed in the following manner: 


6 w E have with great deliberation and patience 9); iy; 
weighed and confidered (it concerning us much M 

to weigh the conſequences of every Law before we paſs 72 

it) your Bill lately ſent to us, for the ſettling of the n. 

C Militia ; and though it hath not been uſual to give any April: 

& reaſons for our refuſal to paſs any Bill (it being abſolute- * 

< Iy in our power to paſs or not paſs, any Acc ſent unto Chenin, 

<< us by you, if we coneelve it prejudicial to our ſelf, or T:1p3% 

inconvenient for our Subjects, for whom we are truſted, 

and muſt one day give an account ;) yet in this buſineſs 

of the Militia, which being miſunderſtood amongft our 

« good Subjects, hath been uſed as an argument, as if we 

« were not vigilant enough for the publick fafety : And 

“ leaſt we ſhould be thought leſs conſtant in our reſolu- 

<« tions, and this Bill to be the ſame we ſent unto you; 

«© we have thought fit to give you and all the world parti- 

6 cular ſatisfaction, why we muſt not, ought not, cannot 

6 paſs this Bill, being the firſt publick Bill, to our remem- 

c brance, we have refuſed this Parliament; and therefore 


« we muſt complain, that having expreſſed our ſelf ſo 


ce clearly and particularly to you in this point, you ſhould 
4 preſs any thing upon us, which you could not but fore- 
<« ſee that we muſt refuſe, except we departed from thoſe 
« reſolutions, grounded upon ſo much reaſon, which we 
e had ſo earneſtly before acquainted you with, and againſt 
«which you have not given one argument to ſatisfy our 
judgment. W vlortp "AY 

„We are pleaſed that you have declined the unwar- 
<« rantable courſe of your ordinance, (to the which we 
« are confident our good Subjects would never have yielded 
c conſent ) and choſen this only right way of impoſing on 
e our people, which we would have allowed, but for the 
< reaſons hereafter mentioned. 1 

« We refuſed to conſent to your ordinance, as for other 
things, ſo, for that the power was put into the perſons 
* nominated therein by direction of both Houſes of Parlia- 
„ment, excluding us from any power in the xt 
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Book XX. 


a ecution of it together with you. We then adviſed 
o On for many reaſons, that a Bill ſhould be prepared, 


« and after, in our anſwer of the 26th of March laſt to 


the petition of doth Houſes, we told you, if ſuch a Bill 
« ſhould be prepared with that due regard to us, and care 
« of our people in the limitation of the power, and other 
« circumſtances, we ſhould recede from nothing we for- 
cc merly expreſſed, (1.) , . . 

REMARK (1.) Whether the King Was in the right or 
in the wrong concerning the affair of the Militia, it is 
certain his deſign at firſt was only to amuſe the Parliament, 
and this is what be ſtrives to conceal in this Article. 

« What paſſed (enough to have diſcouraged us from 
© being farther ſollicitous in that argument ) after our full 
« and gracious anſwers, we are content to forget, When 
« we reſolved of our journey into Jreland, (ſo that by 
« reaſon of our abſence there might be no want of ſett- 
« Jing that power) beſides complying with your fears, we 
« ſent, together with a meſlage of that our purpoſe, a Bill 
« for the ſettling that power for a year, hoping in that 
« time to return to you; and being ſure that in much leſs 
« time you might do the buſineſs for which you ſeemed 
« at firſt to defire this, which was, that you might ſecure- 
« ly conſider our meſſage of the 2oth of January laſt. 
ce By that Bill we conſented to thoſe names which were 
« propoſed in your ordinance, and in the limitation of the 


A 


* power, provided that our ſelf ſhould not be able to ex- 


Clarendon, 
T. I. p.393. 


We ſee here, that the general limitations he had annexed 


«. ecute any thing but by your advice; and when we 
«« ſhould be out of the Kingdom, the ſole execution to be 
« in you; with many other things of fo arbitrary and un- 
« circumſcribed a power, that we ſhould not have conſent- 
&« ed to, but with reference to the abſence of our own per- 
« ſon out of the Kingdom, and thought it the more ſuf- 
« ferable, in reſpect the time was but for a year. Whe- 
de ther this be the Bill you have now ſent to us to paſs, 
de [et all the world judge. (2.) 

Rr M. (2.) The Lord Clarendon freely owns, that the 
King's offer to go into Ireland was all a ſtratagem. Since 
therefore the King had no defign to go thither, it follows, 
that the Bill he had ſent to both Houſes, and which he 
pretended he ſhould not have conſented to, but with refe- 
rence to his abſence, was no more than an amuſement, 


to his firſt engagement, were not without deſign. He 


knew how to.particularize them in the Bill, he ſent to the 


Parliament, and was very ſenſible it would not be received 


only to colour the pretence he had uſed in his firſt promiſe. 
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with all thefe reſtrictions. Thus his aim in this clauſe was 


concerning the Militia. = 

*© You have by this bill now tendered to us, (without 
« taking notice of us) put the power of the whole King- 
dom, the life and liberties of the Subjects of all degrees 


<< and qualities, into the hands of particular men for two 
<< years. Can you imagine we will truſt ſuch an abſolute 


© power in the hands of particular perſons, which we re- 
„ fuſed to commit to both Houſes of Parliament? Nay, 
<< 15 not the power itſelf too abſolute, too unlimited to 
„be committed to any private hands? Hath not Sir John 
« Hotham's high inſolence ſhewed us, what we may ex- 

pect from an exorbitant legal power, when he by a 
power nqt warranted by law, dares venture upon a trea- 
ſonable diſobedience (z)? But we would willingly 
know, (and indeed ſuch an account in ordinary civility 
we might have expected) why we are by this act abſo- 
lutely excluded from any power or authority in the 
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„ medy, than by leaving us no power in a point of the 
greateſt importance, in which God and the Law hath 


** with you by our bill, by putting it, and a greater, into 


the hands of particular Subjects? What would all Chriſ- 
; tian Princes think of us, after we had paſſed ſuch a bill! 
How would they value our Sovereignty ? And yet ſure 

dur reputation with foreign Princes, is ſome ground of 
your ſecurity : nay, we are confident, by that time 


2 of the bill upon your ſelves, and the reſt of our good 
* Subjects, you and they will give us thanks for not con- 
ſenting to it, finding their condition ( had it paſſed ) not 


2 to have been ſo N unto them. We hope this ani- 


madverſion will be no breach of your privileges in this 

1 throng of buſineſs, and diſtemper of affections ; it is 

\ Poſſible that ſecond thoughts may preſent ſomething to 
Jour conſideration, which eſcaped you before. 


Ir M. (3.) It was but five or ſix days fince Sir John 
Hitham denied him entrance into Hull (a). 7 


cc 


concerning the Captives of Alger, and waved many ob- 


ons of our own to the contrary, upon information, 


(=) The Lord Clare des places this Meſſage before the Kings going to Hull, 


execution of this Militia, Sure your fears and jealouſies 
are not of ſuch a nature, as are capable of no other re- 


truſted us ſolely, and which we are contented to ſhare 


you have thoroughly conſidered the poſſible conſequence - 


e palled this Parliament, at your entreaty, a bill 


25. CHARLES 1. 


cc 


„you. Whether it prove ſuitable to your intentions, or 


whether you have not by ſome private order ſuſpended 
that act of Parliament, upon view of the miſtakings, 
you beft know ; as likewiſe, what other great alterations 
you have made in other Bills paſſed this ſeſſſon. We 
cannot paſs over the putting their names out of this Bill, 
whom before you recommended to us in your ordinance, 
it ſeems, not thinking fit to truſt thoſe who would obey 
no guide but the Law of the Land, (we imagine you 
would not wiſh we ſhould in our eſtimation of others 
follow that your rule ;) and the leaving out by ſpecial 
proviſion the preſent Lord-Mayor of London, as a perſon 
in your disfavour; whereas we muſt tell you, his de- 
„ meanour hath been ſuch, that the city and the whole 
** Kingdom is beholding to him for his example. (4.) 

R EM, (4.) It was Sir Richard Gurney that was then 
Lord-Mayor of Lendon, and entirely devoted to the King. 

To conclude, we do not find our ſelf poſſeſſed with 
ſuch an exceſs of power, that it is fit to transfer, or 
conſent it ſhould be in other perſons, (as is directed by 
the bill ;) and therefore we ſhall rely upon that Royal 
right and juriſdiction which God and the Law hath 
„given us, for the ſuppreſſing of rebellion, and reſiſting 

foreign invaſion, which hath preſerved this Kingdom in 
the time of all our anceſtors, and which, we doubt not, 
„ but we ſhall be able to execute; and, not more for 
*© own honour and right, than for the liberty and ſafety Of 
*© our People, we cannot conſent to paſs this bill. 
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The Declaration of the Lords and Commons concerning his 
Majeſty's laſt meſſage about the Militia. 


& HE Lords and Commons holding it neceflary for Ruſtworth, 
00 the peace and ſafety of this Kingdom, to ſettle M., . 845. 


e the Militia thereof, did, for that purpoſe, prepare an Clarendon. 
ce ordinance of Parliament, and with all humility did pre- T. I. p. s, 


« ſent the ſame to his Majeſty for his Royal aſſent; 
© who, notwithſtanding the faithful advice of his Parlia- 
<«« ment, and the ſeveral reaſons offered by them of the 
6« neceſſity thereof, for the ſecuring of his Majeſty's per- 
ce ſon, and the peace and ſafety of his People, did refuſe 
to give his conſent; and thereupon they were neceſſitated, 
in diſcharge of the truſt repoſed in them, as the repreſen- 
< tative body of the Kingdom, to make an ordinance by 
< authority of both Houſes, to ſettle the Militia warranted 
& thereunto by the fundamental Laws of the Land: (1.) 
REMARK (I.) This fundamental Law was no other 
than the Law of Nature, which allows every man to 


provide for his own defence when he ſees himſelf expoſed to 


danger, and ſuch was the caſe the Parliament ſuppoſed 
themſelves in. For otherwiſe there was no poſitive Law 


which gave this power to the two Houſes of Parlament. 


„His Majeſty taking notice thereof, did by ſeveral 
“ meſſages invite them to ſettle the ſame by Act of Par- 
<« liament ; affirming, in his Majeity's meſſage ſent in an- 


„ ſwer to the petition of both Houſes preſented to his 


427 


that the buſineſs had been many months conſidered by 1642, 


« Majeſty at York, March 26, that he always thought it 


c neceſlary the ſame ſhould be ſettled, and that he ncver 
<« denied the thing, only denied the way; and for the 


matter of it, took exceptions only to the preface, as a 


thing not ſtanding with his honour to conſent to, and 
« that himſelf was excluded in the execution, and for a 
ce time unlimited: Whereupon the Lords and Commons, 
being deſirous to give his Majeſty all ſatis faction that 
e might be, even to the leaſt tittle of form and circum- 


<« a Bill ready drawn, did, for no other cauſe, than to 
« manifeſt their hearty affection to comply with his Ma- 
<« jeſty's deſires, and obtain his eonſent, entertain the 
ce ſame; in the mean time no way declining their ordi- 
« nance, and to expreſs their earneſt zeal to correſpond 
„ with his Majeſty's deſire, (in all things that might 
<« conſiſt with the peace and ſafety of the Kingdom, and 
<« the truſt repoſed in them) did paſs that Bill, and there- 
in omitted the preamble inſerted before the ordinance, 
ce limited the time to leſs than two years, and confined the 


K 
* 


4e and returned the fame to his Majeſty for his royal 
« aſſent: But all theſe expreſſions of affection and loyalty, 
e all thoſe deſires and earneſt endeavours to comply with 
de his Majeſty, hath (to their great grief and ſorrow) pro- 
&« quced no better affect than an abſolute denial, even of 


& that which his Majeſty by his former meſſages, as we 


& conceive, had promiſed ; the advice of evil and wicked 


& councils receiving ſtill more credit with him than that 


« of his great Council of Parliament, in a matter of ſo 
„ high Wen lee that the ſaſety of his Kingdom, and 
« the peace of his People depends upon it. (2.) 

RE NI. (2.) If the King on his part ſuppoſed the 


See Tom. 1. p. 396+ 


« Government 


ce ftance ; and when his Majeſty was pleaſed to offer them 


authority of the Lieutenants to theſe three particulars, 
4 namely, Rebellion, Inſurrection and foreign Invaſion, 
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„ tion to the perſons : His Majeſty, for the ſpace of above 
<< fifteen years together, thought not a power far exceed- 
c ing this to be too great to intruſt particular perſons | 
« with, to whoſe will the lives and liberties of his People 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Government to be in its natural ſtate, and that conſe- 
quently he ought to enjoy all his Prerogatives, the Parlia- 
ment made here a ſuppoſition which was not liable to 
fewer objections. That is, in the preſent junQure, the 
King ought to confider them as his great Council, and be 
guided by their directions. 

% But now what muſt be the exceptions to this Bill ? 
«© Not any, ſure, that were to the ordinance ; for a care 
« was taken to give ſatisfaction in all theſe particulars. 
«« Then the exception was, becauſe that the diſpoſing and 
& execution thereof was referred to both Houſes of Parlia- 
“ ment, and his Majeſty excluded; and now that by the 
“ Bill the power and execution is aſcertained, and re- 
<« duced to particulars, and the Law of the realm made 
<« the rule thereof, his Majeſty will not truſt the Per- 
« ſons. The power is too great, too unlimited to truſt 
„ them with, (3.) 

RE N. (3.) The Parliament pretends to ſhow here that 
they had regarded the King's complaints, and yet the King 
had refuſed to paſs the Bill. They own that one of his 
Majeſty's complaints againſt the ordinance was his being 
wholly excluded from having any thing to do in ſettling 
the Militia, To ſhow therefore that the King had reaſon 
to be ſatisfied with the Bill, it ſhould have been ſaid, And 
now that by the Bill he is joined in the execution with the 
two Houſes, But inſtead of this, they ſay, And now that 
the execution is aſcertained, and the Law of the Realm made 
the rule. It is eaſy to ſee that this is not the direct con- 
trary to the King's complaint. LI 

« But what is that power? Is it any other, but in ex- 
« preſs terms fo ſuppreſs rebellion, inſurrection, and 
«« foreign invaſion? And who are thoſe perſons ? Are 
c they not ſuch as were nominated by the great Council 
© of the Kingdom, and aſſented to by his Majeſty ? And 
& js it too great a power to truſt thoſe perſons with the 
ce ſuppreſſion of rebellion, inſurrection, and foreign in- 
ws In. Surely the moſt wicked of them that adviſed 
de his Majeſty to this anſwer, cannot ſuggeſt, but that it 
<« is neceſſary for the ſafety of his Majeſty's Royal perſon, 


<« and the peace of the Kingdom, ſuch a power ſhould be 


« put in ſome hands, and there is no pretence of excep- 


„ by martial Laws were made ſubject; for ſuch was the 


« Power given to Lord-Lieutenants and Deputy-Lieuten- 
<« ants in every county of this Kingdom, and that with- 
«© out the conſent of his People, or authority of Law: 
<« but now in caſe of extreme neceſſity, upon advice of 
both Houſes of Parliament, for no longer ſpace than 
e two years, a leſſer power, and that for the ſafety of the 


King and People, is thought too great to truſt particular 


e ſwely, if there be a neceſſity to ſettle the Militia (which 
& his M 1 was pleafed to confeſs) the perſons cannot 
ed with lefs power than this, to have it at all 


ce perſons with, though named by both Houſes of Parlia- 
© ment, and approved of by his Majeſty himſelf, And 


<<" be_tru 
«« effetual : And the precedents of former ages, when 
© there happened a neceſlity to raiſe ſuch a power, never 


«© {traitned that power to a narrow compaſs 3 witneſs the 


<«« Commiſſions of Array in ſeveral Kings reigns, and often 
c iſſued out by the conſent and authority of Parliament. 
The Lords and Commons therefore, intruſted with the 
ſafety of the Kingdom, and peace of the People (which 
„„ they call God to witneſs is their only aim) finding 


Fe 
* 


„ themſelves denied theſe their ſo neceſſary and juſt de- 


« mands, and that they can never be diſcharged before 
„ God and man, if they ſhould ſuffer the ſafety of the 
„Kingdom, and peace of the People, to be expoſed to the 


*< malice of the malignant party at home, or the fury of 


enemies from abroad; and knowing no other way 


tion, and do require all perſons in authority, by virtue of 


Ruſk worth. 
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« to encounter the imminent and approaching danger, 
<« but by putting the people into a fit poſture of defence, 
do reſolve to put their ſaid ordinance in preſent execu- 


ce the ſaid ordinance, forthwith to put the ſame in execu- 
« tion, and all others to obey it, according to the funda- 
« mental Laws of the Kingdom in ſuch cates, as they 
<« tender the upholding of the true Proteſtant Religion, 
the ſafety of his Majeſty's perſon, and his royal poſte- 
<« rity, the peace of the Kingdom, and the being of 
© this Common-wealth, | | | 


His Majeſty's Anſwer to the Parliament's Declaration (a). 


cc E very well underſtand how much it is below © 


60 the high and royal dignity, (wherein God hath 
&« placed us) to take notice, much more to trouble our 


« ſelf with anſwering thoſe many ſcandalous, ſeditious, 


«« pamphlets, and printed papers, which are ſcattered with 


2) Without date: 
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fuch great licence throughout the Kingdom, ( notwith 

ſtanding our earneſt deſire, ſo often in vain preſſed f : 
a reformation) though we find it evident, thar the 
minds of many of our weak Subjects have been, 3 0 
ſtill are, poiſoned by thoſe means, and that ſo Sea” 
terror hath poſſeſſed the minds and hearts of all m g 
that while the Preſſes ſwarm, (and eve | 
duceth new Tracts againſt the eſtabliſhed Government of 
the Church and State) moſt men want the courage , 

the conſcience, to write, or the opportunity and ig 
ragement to publiſh, ſuch compoſed, ſober animadver. 
ſions, as might either preſerve the minds of our 800 
Subjects from ſuch infection, or reſtore and recyve 
them when they are ſo infected; but we are oe 
to let our ſelf fall to any office, that may undeceive gy; 
people, and to take more pains this way by Our ova 
pen, than ever King hath done, when we find ar 

thing that ſeems to carry the authority or reputation of 


en, 
ry day pro- 


either, or both Houſes of Parliament, and will not have 


the ſame refuted, or diſputed, by common and vulgar 
pens, till we are thoroughly informed, whether thoſe 
acts have in truth, that countenance and warrant they 
pretend; which regard of ours, we doubt not but in 
time, will recover that due reverence, ( the abſence 
whereof we have too much reaſon to complain of ) to 
our perſon, and our meſſages, which in all ages hath 
been paid, (and no doubt is due) to the Crown of 
England. | 

We have therefore taken notice of a printed paper 
intituled, 4 Declaration of both Houſes of Parliament, 
in anſwer to our laſt meſſage concerning the Militia, pub- 
liſhed by command; the which we are unwilling to be- 
lieve, (both for the matter of it, the expreſſions in it 
and the manner of publiſhing it,) can reſult from the 
conſent of both Houſes ; neither do we know, by what 
lawful command ſuch uncomely, irreverent mention of 
us, can be publiſhed to the world. And though De- 


clarations of this kind have of late, (with too much 


boldneſs) broken in upon us, and the whole Kingdom 
when one, or both Houſes, have thought fit to comu⸗ 
nicate their counſels and reſolutions to the people; yet 
we are unwilling to believe, that ſuch a Declaration as 


this, ſhould be publiſhed in anſwer to our meſſage, 


without vouchſafing at leaſt to ſend it to us as their an- 
ſwer. Their buſineſs, for which they are met by our 


_ writ and authority, being to counſel us, for the good of 


our people, not to write againſt us to our people, and 
no conſent of ours for their long continuing together, 
enabling them to do any thing, but what they were 
firſt ſummoned by our writ to do : At leaſt we will be- 
lieve, though miſ-underſtanding and jealoufie, (the juſ- 
tice of God will overtake the fomenters of that jealouſy, 
and the promoters and contrivers of that miſ-under- 


ſtanding) might produce, (to fay no worſe) thoſe very 


untoward expreſſions, that if thoſe Houſes had contrived 
that Declaration, as an anſwer to our meſſage, they 
would have vouchſafed ſome anſwer to the queſtion pro- 
poſed in ours; which we profeſſed did, and muſt evi- 


* dently, prevail over our underſtanding; and in their 
wiſdom and gravity, they would have been ſure to have 


ſtated the matters of fact, as (at leaſt to ordinary 
underſtandings) might be unqueſtionable; neither of 
which is done by that Declaration, 

We deſire to know, why we were by that act abſo- 


lutely excluded from any power or authority in the exe- 


cution of the Militia; and we muſt appeal to all the 


world, whether ſuch an attempt be not a greater and 
juſter ground for fear and jealouſy in us, than any one 


that is avowed for thoſe deſtructive fears and jealouſies, 


which are ſo erg owned, almoſt to the ruin of the 


Kingdom. But we have been told, That we muſt nt 


be jealous of our great Council of both Houſes of Parlia- 


ment; we are not, no more than they are of us, their 
King ; and as hitherto they have not avowed any jea- 


louſy of, or diſaffection to, our perſon ; imputed all te 


our evil Counſellors, to a malignant party, that ars 


not of their minds; ſo we do (and we do it from our 


ſoul ) proſeſs no jealouſy of our Parliament, but ſome 


turbulent, ſeditious, and ambitious natures, which (be- 
ing not ſo clearly diſcerned) may have an influence, 
even upon the aCtions of both Houſes. | 
claration hath paſſed by ſuch conſent (which we are 
not willing to believe) it is not impoſſible, but that the 

apprehenſion of ſuch tumults, which have driven us 


from the City of London, for the ſafety of our perſon, 


may make ſuch an impreſſion in other men, (not able 
to remove from the danger) to make their conſent, or 
not to own a diſſent in matters not agreeable to their 


conſcience or underſtanding. 


« We mentioned, in that our anſwer, our diſlike of 


And if this De- 
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40 ing their names out of the bill, whom before 
40 cdey recommended to us, in their pretended Ordinance; 
and the leaving out, by ſpecial proviſion, the preſent 
Lord-Mayor of London; to all which, the Declaration 
affords no anſwer to that our meſſage, and therefore we 
cannot ſuppoſe it was intended for an anſwer to that our 
meſſage; which, whoſoever looks upon, will find to be 
in no degree anſwered by that Declaration. ; 

« But it informs all our Subjects, after the mention with 
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« ſages concerning it) and our refuſal to give our conſent, 
« notwithſtanding the ſeveral reaſons offered of the neceſ- 
e ſity thereof, for the ſecuring of our perſon, and the 

peace and ſafety of our people, (whether any ſuch rea- 
ſons were given, the weight of them, and whether they 
were not clearly and candidly anſwered by us, the world 
will eaſily judge) and that they were at laſt neceſſitated 
to make an Ordinance by authority of both Houſes to 
ſettle the Militia, warranted thereunto by the funda- 
mental Laws of the Land : Bur if that Declaration had 
indeed intended to have anſwered us, it would have told 
our good Subjects, what thoſe fundamental Laws of the 
« Land are, and where to be found; and would at leaft 
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c have mentioned one ordinance, from the firſt begin- 


* 


« ning of Parliaments to this preſent Parliament, which 


endeavoured to impoſe any thing upon the Subjects, with- 
out the King's conſent ; for of ſuch, all the inquiry we 
& can make could never produce us one inſtance (I.): 
REMARK (1.) The King and the Parliament equally 
abuſed the Term, fundamental Law. The Parliament 
gave the name of fundamental Law to the truſt placed in 
them by the people, which obliged the two Houſes to take 
care of the publick ſafety, when the Kingdom was in 
danger, which was not properly a Law. The King, on 
his ſide, would own none for fundamental, but poſitive, 
expreſs, and particular Laws upon the caſe in queſtion, and 
required ſuch to be produced. It is eaſy for unbiaſſed per- 
ſons to ſolve this difficulty. If it is ſuppoſed with the Par- 
liament, that the King intended to eſtabliſh an arbitrary 
Government, it is certain the Parliament had a right to 
oppoſe it, by virtue of the truſt put in them by the People, 
and as the repreſentative body of the Nation; and in ſuch 
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_ caſe it might be ſaid, they were ſupported by a fundamen- 
tal Law, or ſomething equivalent. 


with the King, that the Government was in its ordinary 
and natural ſtate, and there was no reaſon to ſuſpect him, 
it is certain, the Parliament had no right to meddle with 
the Militia, without the King's conſent. 
conſiſts therefore in the truth or falſehood of theſe two 


ſuppoſitions. 


And if there be ſuch a ſecret of the Law, which 
hath lain hid from the beginning of the world to this 
time, and now is diſcovered, to take away the juſt, legal 


ſecret (to be diſcovered when they pleaſe) for the ruin 
** and deſtruction of the liberty of the Subject: For, no 
doubt, if the votes of both Houſes have any ſuch autho- 
rity to make a new Law, it hath the ſame authority 
to repeal the old, and then what will become of the long 
** eſtabliſhed rights and liberties of the King and Sub- 
ject, and particularly of Magna Charta, will be eaſily 
* diſcerned by the molt ordinary underſtanding. (2.) 
REM. (2.) Never were the Liberties of the People in 
more danger of being . deſtroyed than in the reign of 
Charles I, notwithſtanding Magna Charta, and the Laws 


of the Land. So, whatever the King ſaid againſt the 


Parliament, was no leſs ſtrong againſt himſelf. Beſides, 
his reaſoning could ſubſiſt but in virtue of the ſuppoſition 
mentioned in the foregoing article, which was very far 
from being proved. 


ſtitution of the Kingdom, and care of the Law which 
we are bound to defend, and being moſt aſſured of the 
unjuſtifiableneſs of the pretended ordinance) invite and 
deſire both our Houſes of Parliament, to ſettle whatſo- 
ever ſhould be fit of that nature by Act of Parliament; 
but were we therefore obliged to paſs whatſoever ſhould 
be brought to us of that kind? We did fay, in our an- 
(wer to the Petition of both Houſes, preſented to us at 
York the 26th of March laſt, (and we have faid the ſame 
in other meſſages before) that we always thought it ne- 
ceſſary, the buſineſs of the Militia ſhould be ſettled, 
and that we never denied the thing, only denied the 
way; and we ſay the ſame ſtill, ſince the many diſputes 
and votes upon Lord-Lieutenants and their commiſſions 
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oy countenanced that author ity, which for many years to- 
cc gether was happily looked upon with reverence and obe- 
dience by the People. We did, and do think it very 


The whole 


power of the King, we wiſh there be not ſome other 


(which were begun by us or our Father) had ſo diſ- 


what humility the Ordinance was prepared, and preſent- 
« ed to us, (a matter very evident in the petitions and meſ- 


— 


But if it is ſuppoſed 


* It is true, we did (out of the tenderneſs of the Con- 


** neceſſary, that ſome wholſome Law be provided for that 


 baſineſs ; but we declared, in our anſwer to the pre- 
No. 65. Vol. II. ? 
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25. CHARLES I 


j tended ordinance, we expected that that neceſfity power 
ſhould be firſt inveſted in us, before we conſented to 
transfer it to other men (3.): Neither could it ever be 
imagined, that we could conſent, that a greater power 
ſhould be in the hands of a Subject, than we were 
thought worthy to be truſted with our ſelf. And if it 
ſhall not be thought fit to make a new act or declara- 
tion in this point, we doubt not but we ſhall be able to 
grant ſuch commiſſions, which ſhall very legally enable 
; thoſe we truſt, to do all offices for the peace and quiet 
** of the Kingdom, if any diſturbance ſhal] happen. 
REM. (3.) There was no occaſion to inveſt the'King 
with power to ſuppreſs rebellions and inſurrections, and 
repel] invaſions, in order to his transferring that power to 
others, ſince he was of courſe inveſted with it. But the 
ing endeavours to colour his denial by repreſenting that 
power as exorbitant. 
** But that Declaration ſaith, we were pleaſed to offer 
them a Bill ready drawn; and that they (to expreſs 
their earneſt zeal to correſpond with our deſire) did paſs 
that Bill; yet all that expreſſim of affettion and Lœyaliy, 
all that earneft deſire of theirs to comply with us, pro- 
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by our former meſſages (as that Declaration conceives) we 
had promiſed ; and ſo proceeds (under the pretence of 
mentioning evil and wicked councils) to cenſure and re- 
proach us, in a dialect, that we are confident our good 
ſubjects will read with much indignation on our behalf, 
But ſure, if that Declaration had paſſed the examina- 
tion of both Houſes of Parliament, they would never 
have affirmed, that the Bill we refuſed to paſs was the 
ſame we ſent to them, or have thought that our meſ- 
ſage, wherein the difference and contrariety between the 
two Bills is ſo particularly ſet down, would be anſwered 
with the bare averring them to be one and the ſame 
Bill; no more would they have declared (when our ex- 
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*© known to all our people) that cate being taken to give 


fatisfaCtion in all the particulars we had excepted againſt 
in the ordinance, we had found new Exceptions to the 
Bill: And yet this very Declaration confeſles, that our 
exception to the ordinance was, that in the diſpoſing 
and execution thereof, we were excluded ; and was not 
this an expreſs reaſon in our anſwer for refuſal of the 
Bill, which this Declaration will needs conſute? But the 
power was no other than to ſuppreſs rebellion, inſur- 
rection, and foreign invaſion ; and the perſons truſted no 
other than ſuch as were nominated by the great Coun- 
„ cil of the Kingdom, and aſſented to by us; and that 
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«© Declaration asks, if that be too great a power to truſt 


„ theſe perſons with? Indeed, while ſo great liberty is 
„ uſed in voting and declaring men to be enemies to the 
Commonwealth, (an Engl; phraſe we ſcarcely under- 
& ſtand) and in cenſuring men for their ſervice and at- 
© tendance upon our perſon, and in our lawful commands, 
“great heed muſt be taken into what hands we commit 
„ ſuch a power to ſuppreſs inſurrection and rebellion ; and 
jf inſurrection and rebellion have found other definitions, 
ee than what the Law hath given them, we mult be ſure 
ce that no lawful power ſhall juſtify thoſe definitions; and if 
< there be learning found out to make Sir V Hotham's 
< taking arms againſt us, and keeping our town and fort 
& from us, no T reaſon and Rebellion, we know not whe- 
ce ther a new diſcovery may not find it rebellion in us to 
& defend our ſelves from ſuch arms, and ſo endeavour to 
& recover what is ſo taken from us (4.); and therefore it 
concerns us, (till the known Law of the Land be al- 
e Jowed to be judge between us) to take heed into what 
© hands we commit ſuch power. | 
Rem. (4.) The King always reaſoned upon the ſuppo- 
ſition, that the Government was in its natural ſtate, and 
that there was no cauſe to ſuſpe& him, a ſuppolition which 
was not granted. WN 1 
4 Befides, can it be thought, that becauſe we are wil- 
« ling to truſt certain perſons, that we are obliged to truſt 
&« them in whatſoever they are willing to be trulted ? 
We ſay, no private hands are fit for ſuch a truſt ; nei- 
ether have we departed from any thing (in the leaſt de- 
« oree) we offered, or promiſed before; though we might 


& withas much reaſon have withdrawn our truſt from ſome 


« perſons we before had excepted, as they did from others 
„ whom they recommended. For the power which we 
are charged to have committed to particular perſons, for 


the ſpace of fifteen years, by our commiſſions of Lieu- 


© tenancy, it is notoriouſly known, that it was not a 
power created by us, but continued very many years, 
« and in the moſt happy times this Kingdom hath en- 
“ joyed ; even thoſe of our renowned predeceſſors Queen 


Elizabeth, and our Father of happy memory (5.), and 


© whatever authority Was granted by thoſe Commiſſions, 
& which were kept in the old forms, the ſame was de- 


e termined at our pleaſure, and we know not, that they 


s Q produced 


ceptions to the ordinance and the Bill are ſo notoriouſſy 
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duced no belter ect than an abſolute denial, even of what | 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


produced any of thoſe calamities, which might give our 
good Subjects cauſe to be ſo weary of them, as to run 
the hazard of ſo much miſchief, as that Bill we refuſed 
might poſſibly have produced. 1 
REM. (5.) The example of King James I. is no good 


evidence. I very much queſtion that in times of Peace, 
Queen Elizabeth ever made her Subjects liable to be tried 


4 | by 


martial Law. 

« For the precedents of former ages in the commiſſions 
of Array, we doubt not, but when any ſuch are iſſued 
out, that the King's conſent was always obtained, and 
the commiſſions determinable at his pleaſure, and then 
what the extent of power was, will be nothing appli- 
cable to this caſe of the ordinance. 

<« Rut whether that Declaration hath refuted our reaſons 
for our refuſal to paſs the Bill, or no, it hath reſolved 
and required all perſons in authority, thereby to put the 
Ordinance in preſent execution, and all others to obey 
it according to the fundamental Laws of the Land. 
But we, whom God hath truſted to maintain and de- 
fend thoſe fundamental Laws (which, we hope, he will 
bleſs to ſecure us,) do declare, that there is no legal 
Power in either, or both Houſes, upon any pretence 
whatſoever, without our conſent, to command any part 
of the Militia of this Kingdom ; nor hath the like ever 
been commanded by either or both Houſes, fince the 
firſt foundation of the Laws of the Land; and that 
the execution of, or the obedience to, that pretended 
ordinance, is againſt the fundamental Laws of the Land, 
againſt the liberty of the Subject, and the right of Par- 
liaments, and a high crime in any that ſhall henceforth 
execute the ſame. And we do therefore charge and 
command all our loving Subjects, of what degree or 
quality ſoever, upon their allegiance, and as they ten- 
der the peace of this Kingdom, from henceforth, not 


to muſter, levy, array, ſummon, or warn any of our 


train'd-bands to riſe, muſter, or march, by virtue, or 
under colour of that pretended Ordinance. And to this 


Declaration and Command of ours, we expect and re- 


quire full ſubmiſſion and obedience from all our loving 
Subjects, upon their allegiance, as they will anſwer the 


contrary at their perils; and as they tender the uphold- 


ing of the true Proteſtant Religion, the ſafety of our 
Perſon, and our Royal Poſterity, the peace and being 
of this Kingdom.” _ 

Having given moſt of the Papers, publiſhed on both 


ſides, concerning the Militia, I ſhall endeavour, for the 
Reader's better information, to illuſtrate a little more fully, 
the ground of the quarrel between the King and the Par- 
lament, which could be done but very briefly, in my ſhort 
remarks on ſeveral paſſages of theſe Papers. TIES 


The Parliament did not deny, that in the 


The Parliament inferred from this his 


ordinary 
courſe of the Government, the right of ſettling the Militia, 
King and the and appointing thoſe who were to command it under him, 
Parliaments was ſolely in the King (1). But they affirmed, that in the 
preſent extraordinary caſe, it was incumbent on them to 

take care the Kingdom periſhed not by the King's fault. 

The caſe they ſuppoſed was this, the King, for the ſpace 

of fifteen years, had endeavoured to eſtabliſh an abſolute 
Government, and had actually eſtabliſhed it on divers oc- 

caſions: He had pretended, that he might govern without 
Parliaments, and accordingly, had called none for twelve 

years together; during which interval, he had violated ſun- 

dry Laws, and ruled after an arbitrary manner. Being 

forced by the neceſſity of his affairs to call this preſent Par- 

liament, he had ſeemed to acknowledge the injuſtice of his 

former conduct, by giving his conſent to the good Acts 

made for the redreſs of paſt, and the prevention of future, 
grievances. But at the very time that he expreſſed fo great 
condeſcenſion for his Subjects, and an outward repentance 

for his faults, he ceaſed not to deviſe means to become 

abſolute as before. 

conduct, that the King's condeſcenſion was only apparent; 

that at the firſt opportunity, he would revoke the Acts he 

had conſented to, and which he affected to term always 

Acts of grace, though they were really Acts of juſtice. 
Conſequently, it was neceſſary to put it out of his power 

to recede from what he had done, if he ſhould deſire it. 

The only way to hinder ſuch a deſign, was to put the 


Vol. I 
It is manifeſt, the Parliament was in the right or the 
wrong, according as their ſuppoſition was true or falſe. Let 


it be granted ſor a moment, that their ſuppoſition | 
grounded, aad that the King had really a deſign open | 
himſelf abſolute; ought the Parliament, out of pure reſped 


power which eng. 


to the antient Laws, leave the King a 
bled him to alter the conſtitution of the 
ſubvert once more theſe very Laws, 
the People entirely conſiſted? Is it not evident, that in ſuch 
a caſe, it was neceſſary to violate theſe Laws, in ord 
to eſtabliſh them more firmly ? When therefore the Ki © 
objected to the Parliament, the Laws which gave — 
Kings of England certain Prerogatives, he manifeſtly ſu 
poſed the Government to be in its natural ſtate; but the — 
liament ſuppoſed the contrary. Conſequently, the Kin 5 
arguments could not make any impreſſion, becauſe 1 
were not applicable to the caſe ſuppoſed by the Parliament 
Unſortunately, the King was ſorced to uſe againſt the Par. 
liament, the very reaſons alledged formerly by the Parlia- 
ment and People againſt him, when he uſurped an abſolute 
power. He complained, that the Parliament ſounded their 
right upon a pretended neceflity which was never proved 
and himſelf had formerly made uſe of a neceſſity fill more 
imaginary, to impoſe arbitrary taxes without the conſent 


Government, and 


of Parliament, contrary to the laws of the land. 


But i if, on the other hand, we ſuppoſe the Parliament's 
ſuſpicions to be chimerical, and that the King never gave 
any room for them, at leaſt, ſince the beginning of this 
Parliament, and that his intention to govern according to 
law, was ſincere, it is certain, his arguments from the 
laws, cuſtoms, royal prerogatives, were invincible, becauſe 
in that caſe, there would not have been any the leaſt juſt 
pretence to diveſt him of his rights. The whole queſtion 
therefore was reduced to this ſingle point, Whether the 


King was fincere, and his word to be relied on? But un- 


happily for him, a fifteen years experience had convinced 
molt of his ſubjects, that he would have eſtabliſhed an ar- 
bitrary Government; the motives of his condeſcenſion in 
the Acts paſſed this Parliament, were dubious, and his pro- 
teſtations with regard to the future, uncertain, Thus the 
Parliament had a great advantage over him, becauſe they 
had for warrant of their ſuſpicions, the paſt, which was but 
too certain, whereas the King could only offer the future, 
which had not the ſame certainty. _ | 


It was time for the declarations, anſwers, and replies Prciuutin 
abeiuſ the 
Ordiuanc. 


a Rullworh, 
ordinance was now executing in all places, where the Peo- IV. p.55c. 


At laſt, May the 27th, the 


concerning the Militia, to end, ſince there was nothing 
new to be ſaid on that ſubject. Beſides, the Parliament's 


ple were willing to obey it. 
King publiſhed a Proclamation, forbidding to execute the 
ordinance of the Parliament, on pain to offenders, of being 


declared diſturbers of the publick peace (2). The Parlia- 2:d.ra's 
ment, on their part, publiſhed a declaration, ſorbidding all 
perſons to obey the King's proclamation, as being contrary to 15. 5.5. 


the laws. As this might appear very ſtrange, both Houſes 
grounded their prohibition upon reaſons, of which I ſhall 
only relate the ſubſtance, becauſe, flowing from the prin- 
ciples above-mentioned, it is eaſy to conceive them. They 
ſaid therefore: VF 
„That the queſtion is not, whether it belong to the 
King or no, to reſtrain the levying of the Militia; but 
if the King ſhall refuſe to diſcharge that duty and truſt, 


cc 
cc 
T 
ce 
ce 
c 
ce 
ce 


provide for the ſaſety of the Parliament, and peace of 


to be in the King, it does not exclude thoſe in whom 
the law hath placed a power for that purpoſe, as in the 


Courts of Juſtice, yet can it not be reſtrained by his 
cc 


cc 
cc 


much leſs can the power of Parliament be concluded by 
his Majeſty's command, 2 


That though the King is the fountain of juſtice and 
protection, yet the acts of juſtice and protection are not 
exerciſed in his own perſon, but by his courts and his 
miniſters ; who muſt do their duty therein, though the 
King, in his own perſon, ſhould forbid them ; and 
therefore, if judgment ſhould be given by them againſt | 
the King's will, and perſonal command, yet are they 
the King's judgments. Thus alſo, the High-Court of 


cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


wherein the ſafety of 


of betaHorſes 
4% it, 


whether there be not a power in the two Heuſes to 


the Kingdom? That though the law affirms that power 


Majeſty's command, by his Great Seal, or otherwiſe 
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Militia of the Kingdom into ſafe hands, who ſhould not 
depend upon the King, and prevent him from having any 
power over the Militia, for fear this power, either in him 
alone, or jointly with the two Houſes, might enable him 
to break all the meaſures which ſhould be taken, to hinder 
the execution of his deſigns. 8 


® they by the Law might do it without him.” Whitelock, p. 55. 


7 puniſh chem which ſhall 
| 4 


cc 
cc 
© 
cc 
cc 


Parliament declares the King's pleaſure in thoſe things 
that are requiſite thereunto, and what they do herein 
hath the ſtamp of royal authority, altho' his Majeſty do 


in his own perſon oppoſe or interrupt the ſame: For tbe 


King's ſupreme and royal pleaſure, is exerciſed and de- 


clared in this High-Court of Law and Council, after a 


(1) The Commons were divided in their Opinions about this point: Some affirming. © That the power of the Militia was ſolely in the King, and 
© ought to be left to him, and that the Parliament never did, nor ought, to meddle with the ſame.” And others, That the King had not this power 
4 in him, but that it was ſolely in the Parliament, and that if the King refuſed to order the ſame according to the advice of the Parliament, that then 


(z) The King grounded this Proclamation on a Statute, made in the yth of E1zard I. whereby it was enacted, That to the King it belongeth, 
& by his Royal Seigniory, ſtraightly ro defend wearing of Armour, and all other force, 
do conuary.” gee Ruſhwerth, Tom. IV. p. 550. 
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Book XX. 


« more eminent and obligatory manner, than it can be by 
« any perſonal act or reſolution of his own. 
« That by the conſtitution and policy of this Kingdom, 
« the King by his proclamation cannot declare the Law, 
« contrary to the judgment and reſolution of any of the 
« inferior Courts of Juſtice, much leſs againſt the High- 
« Court of Parliament; for if it were admitted, that the 
« King by his Proclamation may declare a law, thereby his 
« Proclamations will in effect become Laws, which would 
« turn to the ſubverting of the law of the land, and the 
& rights and liberties of the ſubjects.“ 5 
hid iache Theſe are the principal arguments alledged by the Par- 
its lament, to ſhew, that the King's proclamation was con- 
of ft trary to the laws. But there was a very maniſeſt deſect in 
ee reaſoning. They repreſented the two Houſes as alone 
compoſing the Parliament, whereas it is certain, the Par- 
liament is compoſed of the King and both Houſes, joined 
together and making but one body. What the Parliament 
ſaid is therefore ſtrictly true, if the word Parliament be 
underſtood in the ſenſe I have mentioned, as a body con- 
ſiſting of the King and the two Houſes, For, the King 
cannot, by his ſole will, ſubvert what has been ordained 
by the Parliament, becauſe himſelf making a part, and the 
nobleſt part of the Parliament, he would contradict him- 
ſelf, in forbidding a thing he had already ordained, But 
if by the Parliament be meant the two Houſes alone, 
without the King, it cannot be ſaid that their declarations 
are the King's, or that they are more ſolemn and obligatory 
than the King's private will, For if they were, the con- 
ſtitution of the Government would be entirely overthrown. 
This is ſo true, that by retorting the argument alledged by 
both Houſes againſt the King, it might be demouſtrated by 
the ſame reaſon, that they have power to make Laws with- 
out the concurrence of the King, which would be full as 


true, as their ſaying, that the King's proclamations would 


be ſo many laws. It is therefore certain, that by the ar- 
guments they alledged againſt the King's proclamation, they 
furniſhed invincible reaſons againſt their own ordinance. 
Nevertheleſs, upon this ſophiſtry it was that they grounded 
all the authority they aflumed to themſelves afterwards, 
They did themſelves therefore great injury, by relying on 
ſuch weak arguments. Their right ſolely conſiſted in the 
ſuppoſition, that the King would have altered the conſti- 
tution of the Government, which they had a lawful power 


to oppoſe by extraordinary methods, ſince the laws of the 


land, inſtead of affording them effectual remedies, coun- 
tenanced rather the King's deſigns. The King, on his part, 
founded his right upon the contrary ſuppoſition, namely, 


that there was no danger from him; but that the Parlia- 


ment had undertaken to ſubvert the conſtitution of Church 
and State, Such was then the melancholy ſituation of 
England, 1 | | 
I have related without interruption the affair of the Mi- 
litia, which laſted however ſeveral months, that I might 
not be obliged to break the thread of the narration ; this 
affair being of the utmoſt importance, ſince it was the moſt 
immediate cauſe of the civil wars which quickly enſued : 
but it was not the only affair during that time, Where- 
fore, it will be neceſſary to go back to the time when I 
began to ſpeak of the Militia, to ſee other affairs, no leſs 
material, and whercof ſome contributed no leſs to the 
rupture. 5 | 


Bills for The King having paſſed in February the two Acts, fo 
: 4e B earneſtly defired by the Commons, namely, for the exclu- 
vid flug ſion of the Biſhops (1), and for preſſing of Soldiers, ſent 
1 * the following mellage to both Houſes: 
Tre King's | 
4 . „% great importance, and ſo earneſtly deſired by both Houſes, 
Feb. TE ** will ſerve to aſſure his Parliament, that he deſires no- 
1541-:, thing more than the ſatisſaction of his Kingdom; yet, 
jullworth, ** that he may farther manifeſt to both Houſes how impa- 
s. © tient he is, till he find out a full remedy to compoſe the 
preſent diſtempers, he is pleaſed to ſignify : 
That he will by Proclamation require, that all ſtatutes 
made concerning Recuſants, be with all care, diligence, 
and ſeverity, put in execution. 
** That his Majeſty is reſolved, that the ſeven condemned 
** Prieſts ſhall be immediately baniſhed, if his Parliament 
ſhall conſent thereunto : And he will give preſent order, 


that a Proclamation iſſue to require all Romiſb Prieſts 


moval might be a cauſe to promote jealouſies and fears in 


** That his having paſſed theſe two Bills, being of ſo 


$6: CHARLES YL 41f 


within twenty days to depart the Kingdom; and if any i642; 
ſhall be apprehended after that time, his Majeſty aſſures 
both Houſes, on the word of a King, that he will grant 
no pardon to any ſuch, without eonſent of his Parlia- 
ment, 
** And becauſe great and different troubles are obſerved 
to ariſe, concerning the Government and Liturgy of the 
* Church, his Majeſty declares, That he will refer that 
whole conſideration to his Parliament: But deſires not 
to be preſſed to any ſingle Act on his part, till the whole 
ks be ſo digeſted and ſettled by both Houſes, that his Ma- 
: jeſty may clearly ſee what is fit to be left, as well as 
** what is fit to be taken away. 

For Jreland, he will not refuſe to venture his own 
*© perſon in that war, if his Parliament ſhall think it con- 
** venient, for the reduction of that Kingdom. 

** That he will moſt readily concur in any refolution 
„their wiſdoms ſhall find out, which may conduce to 


promote the trade of the Kingdom.“ 


The two Houſes contented themſelves with thanking 

his Majeſty for paſſing the two Bills, without returning 
any anſwer upon the other points. | 

The Queen being miſinformed that there was a deſign The Partic 
to accuſe her of High- Treaſon, the Parliament had no- "" £ 
tice of it, and ſent [the Earl of Newport and the Lord Sey- j.. 
mour] to vindicate themſelves from this aſperſion. The D to 
Queen anſwered, it was true, there was ſuch a report, but %,, 
that ſhe gave little credit to it. Riſhworth, 
Some letters of the Lord Digby, directed to the Queen, N. P. 554- 
to Sir Lewis Dives his Brother-in-law, and to Secretary W Jeet 
Nicholas (2) being intercepted, the Parliament cauſed them Digby in- 
to be opened. It was found, that the Lord Digby, who A 
was then at Middleburgh in Zealand, adviſed the King to 3 
betake himſelf to a ſafe place, and deſired the Queen to T. I. p. 337. 
ſend him a cypher, that he might hold a correſpondence 1 
with her. There were alſo in the letters ſome ſharp ex- 
preſſions againſt the Parliament. The two Houſes ſent 
copies of theſe letters to their Majeſties, aſſuring them, 
that they were far from reflecting any thing upon the 
Queen, only they beſought her not to correſpond with the 
Lord Digby. Some days aſter, it was reſolves by the He is accuſed 
Commons, that the Lord Digby ſhould be accuſed of Re 
High-T reaſon. _ | N 2 
February the 24th, a meſſage was ſent from both Houſes Meſſuge 8 
to his Majeſty, to acquaint him with the reaſons why 3 
they deſired, that the Prince of Wales ſhould reſide at the Prince, 
Hampton- Court. The chief was, that the Prince's re- 3 | 
the minds of his Subjects. For the Parliament loſt no 
opportunity to let the people ſee, there was occaſion to be 
alarmed. The King intimated to them by his anſwer, The Ning“ 
that he did not think himſelf accountable for his conduct, Nds. 
with regard to the Prince his Son; and concluded with 1v. p. 556, 
ſaying, ** He could not imagine from what grounds theſe 
« fears and jealouſies proceeded ; but if any information 
© had been given to that purpoſe, he defired the ſame 
© might be examined to the bottom; and then hoped 
ee their fears would be hereaſter continued only with re- 
& ference to his rights and honour.” | 

About the ſame time, propoſals were made to the Par- Propoſals 


about 


liament, for the ſpeedy raiſing of money for the reduction ire. 


of Ireland. Theſe propoſals were, that to ſuch perſons as Id. p. 557. 


ſhould be willing to advance money for that ſervice, ſhould Clarendon. 


| T. I. p. 375 


be allotted, according to a certain proportion, the Rebels 356. 
lands that ſhould be confiſcated, Which was approved of 

by both Houſes, and an Act paſſed accordingly, to which 

the King gave the royal aſſent (3). | 

The Queen departed for Holland about the end of Fe- Ben 


goes to 


bruary. | : 0 Holiand. 
March the 16th, the King being at Stanford in his way The Kg 


to York, iſſued a Proclamation, for ſtrictly executing the 5, + 
Laws againft Papiſts. This Proclamation was very need- agi./? 


þ q 2 Pa 7 - 
leſs, and ſerved only to ſhew, that hitherto theſe Laws {ie » 


had been ill-executed. But the wing had a mind thereby jy; p. 258. 
to repel the imputation of his protecting and countenanc- 
ing the Catholicks, ſo much inſiſted upon by his enemies 
among the people, as if this protection was a proof of his 


deſign to introduce Popery (4). | ; 
"The King, as I fad, 77 . to ſecure Hull, with the The King 


$ of Tg . informs the 
Magazine there; but his intention was yet à ſecret, and geen 


of bis deſign 


(1) Theſe Bills were paſſed by Commiſſion. The King ſigned the Commiſſion for paſſing the firſt, at Canterbury, as he was in his way to Dover, 10 go into 


where he accompanied the Queen, Manley, p. 35. 


{3 
viz. 


200% 1000 Acres in Ulſter, 

300 { 1000 Acres in Conanght, 

459 P 1000 Acres in Munſter, 

| 608,) 1000 Acres in Leinſter, 

Al! according to the Buglifſh meaſure, conſiſting of Meadow, Arable, and Paſture, the Bogs, Woods, and barren Mov 
to be holden in Free and Common Soccage of the King, with the conſtant Rent of one penny each Acre in ier, 


For each Adventure of 


8 They were all incloſed in a Cover to Secte Nicholas. Ruſhworth, Tom. IV. p. 554+ | : * 
It was propoſed, that two millions an ＋ 4 helf * thoſe Acres micht be aſſigned, and divided amongſt che Adventurers after this proportion, a Guard. 


Ireland, 
f and of raiſing 
April 8. 
Rulhworth, 
IV. p. $69. 
Clarendon, 
T's I. P · 385. 
ntains being caſt in over and above 
two pence halt: penny iu Conan,, 


two pence farthing in A1 d thr in Leiafter. Ruſhworth, Tom. IV. p. 556. , | 
(4) The King, hren e eng m . Miel is clnann for the Payment of Tuanage ind Foundige, tho' the AB, whereby they were 


granted, was expired, Rnſhworth, Tom, IV. P. 559» 685+ 
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| 1642, means were deviſing to put it in practice. To this end, 
1] very probably, he ſent a meſſage to the Parliament, to 
acquaint them, that he had firmly reſolved to go into [re- 
land, and head the Engliſh Troops. That therefore he 


WW:/t-Chefter, a guard for his own perſon (when he ſhould 
come into Ireland) conſiſting of two thouſand Foot, and 


Hull,] the charge of paying whereof he deſired them to 
take upon them. It was eaſy to foreſee, that this propo- 
ſition would not be accepted, in the preſent juncture; for 
it was at the very time that the affair of the Militia was 
molt warmly debating. But the King hoped to reap ſome 
advantage, either from the approbation, or the denial, It 
the Parliament conſented to it, the King found he ſhould 
be able to employ this pretended guard of two thouſand 
two hundred men, to render himſelf maſter of Hull. At 
leaſt, one can hardly help thinking he had ſuch an inten- 
tion, conſidering what paſſed very ſhortly after. If his 
propoſition was rejected, he flattered himſelf, at leaſt, that 
he ſhould thereby convince the people of his ſincere deſire 
to reduce Ireland, and diſpel the rumours that were ſpread 
on that head, which would afford him opportunity to throw 
all the blame on the Parliament. Accordingly this was 
the only uſe he afterwards made of this offer, which was 
Clarendon, but a ſtratagem, as the Earl of Clarendon owns in his 
2% Hiſtory. But whether both Houſes conſidered this pro- 
poſition of the King, as a ſnare, or as a real and fincere 
offer, they thought not fit to conſent to it. Indeed, as 
things then ſtood, it was by no means proper to ſet the 
King at the head of an army in Treland, and ſtill leſs, 
that he ſhould raiſe in England, a bury of two thouſand 
two hundred men, when they were Jabouring with all 
their power to take from him the command of the Militia, 
upon the foundation of the jealouſies conceived of him. 
For though hitherto they had been contented to accuſe 
only his counſellors, and a malignant party, of contriving 
plots againſt the State, it was however but an artifice to 
accuſe him himſelf, So, as they neither could nor would 
approve of the King's propoſition, they preſented a Peti- 
tion to him, ſetting forth : 
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not as a matter wherein he deſired the advice of the Par- 
„ liament, but as already firmly reſolved on, and forth- 
e with to be put in execution, by granting out commiſſions 
for the levying of two thouſand foot and two hundred 
« horſe, for a guard for his perſon; they could not but 
«© wonder, that a buſineſs of ſo great importance, and 
« wherein they had a ſpecial intereſt, by thoſe great ſums 
& which they had disburſed, and for which they ſtood 
<« engaged, ſhould be concluded and undertaken without 
ce their advice. And therefore they held it their duty to 
declare, That his going into Ireland would very much 
«<< endanger the ſafety of his royal perſon and Kingdoms, 
« for the following reaſons. i | 
1. Becauſe his royal perſon would be ſubject not on- 
ly to the caſualty of war, but to the ſecret practices and 
<« conſpiracies of the Papiſts. | 
& 2, It would exceedingly encourage 
<* did generally profeſs and declare, That his Majeſty coun- 
e tenanced their proceedings, and that this inſurrection 
«© was undertaken by the warrant of his commiſſion. 
< 43. It would much encreaſe the charge of the war, and 
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<< the adventurers, who had already ſubſcribed, upon hear- 


<< to pay in their money; and others who were willing 
to have ſubſcribed, now profeſſing the contrary. 

* 4. His abſence would very much interrupt the good 
« proceedings of Parliament. | | 

g. It would exceedingly increaſe, and render more 

«© probable, the jealouſies and fears of his people, of ſome 

force intended by evil counſels near his Majeſty, in op- 
e poſition to the Parliament. | 

„* 6, It would bereave the Parliament of that advantage, 
© whereby they were induced to undertake that war, upon 
his Majeſty's promiſe, that it ſhould be managed by 

their advice; which could not be done, if his Majeſty, 

% contrary to their counſels, ſhould undertake to order 
c and govern it in his own perſon. 1 

„ Upon which reaſons both Houſes declared, That they 
« could not conſent to any levies of Soldiers to be made 
by his Majeſty for his intended expedition into Ireland, 
or to the payment of any army or ſoldiers there, but 
<« ſuch as ſhould be employed and governed according to 
their advice and direction: That if any ſuch levies ſhould 
<< be made by any commiſſion of his Majefty, (not a- 
„ orced to by both Houſes of Parliament) they ſhould be 
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intended to raiſe by his Commiſſions, in the Counties near 


two hundred Horſe, [to be armed from his Magazine of 


5 ray «© That having duly conſidered his Majeſty's meſſage 
5e 5 . . . . 

becken the *© concerning his purpoſe of going into Ireland to proſecute 
Kings © the war, which he was pleaſed to propound to them, 


the Rebels, who 


& hinder the advance of money for ſupporting it; many of 


ing his Majeſty's intention, declaring their reſolution not 


able and watchful enemies. Very probably, in the belief 
of the impoſſibility to free himſelf from his preſent danger, 


(1) Nr. Hliteluc obſerves, that this Petition was looked upon by many as yery ſtrange, and bigh. p. 57. 


Vol. II. 


forced to interpret the ſame to be raiſed to the terror of 
the people, and diſturbance of the publick peace and 
hold themſelves bound by the laws of the Kingdom 
to apply the authority of Parliament to ſuppreſs the 
ſame. And they farther declared, That if his Majeſt 
ſhould by ill counſel be perſuaded to go contrary to thi 
advice of his Parliament, they ſhould not in that caſe 
hold themſelves bound to ſubmit to any Commiſtioner; 
which his Majeſty ſhould chuſe; but did reſolve to 
** preſerve and govern the Kingdom by the counſel and 
** advice of Parliament, for his Majeſty and his poſte- 
<< rity, according to their allegiance and the laws of the A 
WE | BH 
The King returned a long anſwer to this petition, and R 2 
confuted all the Parliament's reaſons, which indeed, Con- 1 b. 5-1 
ſidered in themſelves ; were very weak. But if it is obſer 
ved that it was but ſix days ſince the King had reſolved to 
ſecure Hull, when the Parliament preſented their Petition 
to him, it will not be thought ſtrange that they rejected 
the King's offer. Wherefore they loſt no time in replying 
to the King, and the affair reſted there, without any fat 
ther mention of his Majeſty's pretended expedition into 
Ireland. Only be made this advantage of it, that he 
could ſay he had offered to go in perſon and endeavour the 
reduction of Ireland, but that his offer was rejected. 
Hitherto we have ſeen how the breach between the F 
King and the Parliament daily grew wider. The diſtruſt“ 
was ſo great on both ſides, that it was hardly poflible they W ”'* 
ſhould come to an agreement. The King could not doubt, Parlium.ie, 
there was a deſign to deprive him of great part of his au- 
thority ; and the Parliament, perceiving, the King was 
not ignorant of this deſign, could ſcarce queſtion, he 
would privately take all poſſible meaſures to prevent the 
execution thereof. But this was not all. The Parliament 4 
had alſo reaſon to fear, the King would not confine him- E 
ſelf to the defenſive, but under colour of ſtanding upon his I 
guard, would put himſelf in a condition to attack. Be- 
fore the accuſation of the Members of Parliament, whilſt 
the reſolution of depriving the King of his power was not 
abſolutely taken, and many Members were yet wavering, 
it would not perhaps have been impoſſible to find expedi-* 
ents for a peace, But by this fatal accuſation, and his 
coming to the Houſe of Commons, the King gave ſuch an 
advantage to his enemies, who knew but too well how to 
improve it, that it was no longer practicable for him to 
recover the confidence of thoſe who till then had preſerved 
ſome good-will towards him. Before this, the deſign of 
diveſting the King of his authority was a ſecret among 
ſome of the Leaders of the Party, who were labouring to 
accompliſh it by degrees, without daring to be too open, 
ſo that it was not eaſy to know perfectly, they had really 
ſuch a deſign. But it was not ſo eaſy to deceive the King, 
who was chiefly concerned. He ſaw, that his authority 
was gradually undermining, and readily perceived, where 
this Mine would end at laſt, if ſuffered to continue. In 
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this perplexity, he found it incumbent upon him to take 3 3 
precautions, in order to oppoſe his enemies: But on the 5 
other hand, he was ſenſible he ſhould make his cauſe bad, 3 


if he fell upon the Parliament itſelf, which was ſeduced 
by theſe able Leaders, and thereby ſet the whole Nation : 
againſt him. This conſideration, very likely, induced him 1 
to attack in particular the Lord K:mbolton, with five of the No 
moſt powerful Commoners, imagining they would be ſent nz 
to the Tower upon his accuſation, and then the Parliament, = 1 
as being no longer directed by theſe men, would be better , 
inclined in his favour. He was not only deceived in his = 
conjecture, but did himſelf alſo an irretrievable injury, in " 


that the precaution he would have taken to ſecure himſelf re 
from the ſecret practices of ſome private perſons, paſled = I 
for a ſettled deſign upon the whole Parliament. He there- * 


by confirmed the ſuſpicions which were infuſing into th? 
People, that he was ſeeking to render himſelf abſolute, as . 
he had formerly been; and from thence it naturally ſol- = 
lowed, that therefore it was neceſſary to put it out of his X 
power to execute this deſign. ; ane 

Then it was that this reſolution, taken firſt by ſome 
few, was approved by the majority, and endeavoured to 
be effectually executed, by beginning with the important 
affair of the Militia. For, depriving the King of the power 
to command the Militia, and lodging this power in the 
hands of perſons devoted to the Parliament, was properly 
diſarming him entirely. The King's condition growing 
much worſe, he eaſily perceived, that, as his enemies 
managed, there was no medium for him, between being 
a Slave, or rendering himſelf maſter. He was unwilling 
to be a Slave, and it was difficult to become maſter, in bis 
circumſtances, and eſpecially, having to deal with very 


but by a war, he reſolved to ſend the Queen into Holland 


to 


= 


Book XX. 


| and ammunition, to retire to De- himſelf, 
1642. 1 * = to ſecure Hull, though he coloured his deſigns 
with other pretences. He ſaw that the Parliament reck- 
oned among the pretended malignants, not only ſuch as 
openly appeared for the King, but alſo thoſe who were for 
reſerving any moderation, and that many ſuffered them- 
ſolves to be drawn into the ſame Plot, out of fear, and 
becauſe they could not be ſecure of protection, in caſe they 
declared againſt the two Houſes. He thought therefore, he 
ſhould chiefly endeavour to render himſelf able to protect 
thoſe who dared to eſpouſe his cauſe openly. But more- 
over, as the Parliament never ceaſed to infuſe ſuſpicions 
into the Peaple, it was abſolutely neceſſary for the King to 
try to efface theſe impreſſions, ſo prejudicial to him. Hence 
flowed, in all the Papers publiſhed by him concerning the 
Militia, thoſe ſo frequent expreſſions of his affection for 
his people, and his attachment to the Laws. His aim was 
to ſhow the Nation, that the Parliament acted directly 
contrary to law, in uſurping an authority which belonged 
not to them. As it was by the very ſame thing that the 
King had given occaſion to the People to be prejudiced 
againſt him, he hoped, the uſurpations of the Parliament 
would produce the ſame effect. But herein he was much 
miſtaken. The People were perſuaded, that the King, 
without any provocation, had invaded the privileges of the 
Subject, during the firſt fifteen years of his Reign, where- 


rights of the King, it was in maintenance of the Nation's 
liberties, and for the revival of the laws. 
Though it was hard to prove by unqueſtionable evidence, 
that the King had formed the project of ſeizing, at once, 
the Tower of London, Portſmouth, and Hull, there were, 


very imprudent in the Parliament, not to think of ſecuring 


E Byron Lieutenant of the Tower, was a man devoted to 
W nutbworth, the King. The Earl of Newcaſtle had been ſent to Hull, 
. 55+ under a Lorrowed name, and information was given, that 
: he would have perſuaded the Mayor, to deliver that place 

to him. As for Portſmouth, the journey the Queen was 

to take thither on ſome pretence, and the meeting of the 

officers at Aingſton, were more than ſufficient to breed 
__ ſtrong ſuſpicions on that account. In ſhort, the Lord 
I.. 5. 295, Clarendon freely owns the King's deſigns upon Portſmouth 
* and Hull, tho' he mentions not the Tower. Had theſe de- 
ſigns ſucceeded, the King would have been maſter of the 
three principal forts of the Kingdom, with the magazines 
of the Tower and Hull, and thereby enabled to ſubdue 
the Parliament. Theſe projects failing, as I have ſaid, 
the King endeavoured, as well as he could, to ſtifle them, 
and make them paſs for imaginary. But the two Houſes 
judged otherwiſe of them. Accordingly, the Commons 


to one they could confide in, and Hotham ſent to Hull. 
As for Portſmouth, the Parliament not miſtruſting Goring 
the Governor, becauſe he was the perſon that diſcovered 
the Plot to ſeduce the army, were contented with ſending 
him ſufficient orders, as they thought, for the preſervation 
| of the place. From that time, there was no more men- 
tion of Port/mouth, for the King found means to gain 


per time, as he did accordingly. | 
Notwithſtanding the King's ill ſucceſs in his ſecret un- 
dertaking, he perſiſted in his deſign to free himſelf, by 
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. him, perceiving, it would be impoſſible for him to ſucceed 


. e to Holland, and having but little money to give her, put 


We.” F 


1 into her hands the Crown- Jewels, which were uſed in 
. buying arms and ammunition. If the Queen's voyage had 
1 been only to conduct the Princeſs Mary to the Prince her 
2 ſpoule, and to drink the waters of the Spa, there would 


ave been no occaſion. to give her wherewithal to buy 


from this time thought of war, whether it were offenſive 


: Muhworth 12 a magazine of arms for ſixteen thouſand men, is a 
eech, still clearer evidence. The King himſelf had cauſed theſe 


== War upon Scotland. 

WW. 3 When the 

Hull, the King complained not of it, whether he was ap- 

Wu. Prebenfive of being reproached with attempting to. ſecur 

1 ; : at place, or to amuſe the Parliament, and hinder them 

. rom taking greater precautions. Mean while, both Houſes 
finding the King at a diſtance from Landon, and fearing 


Nug to re- 
re the for Hull, on account of the magazine there, petitioned 


Magazine at 


ger. 


3 
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as if the Parliament had in any thing incroached upon the 


however, ſo great ſigns of it, that it would have been 


never reſted till the Lieutenancy of the Tower was given 


Colonel Goring, whe promiſed to declare for him at a pro- 


| force, from the ſlavery to which it was intended to reduce 


© on 3 any other way. To this end, doubtleſs, he ſent the Queen 


arms and ammunition. Very probably, therefore, the King 


or defenſive only. But his attempt upon Hull, where 


arms to be brought to Hull, when he had reſolved to make 


Parliament ſent Sir John Hot ham down to g 


433 
him, to order the magazine to be removed to the Tower 1642. 
of London. The King anſwered, © He rather expected, N, King': 
that both Houſes would have given him an account; 5 | 
** why a governor and garriſon had been placed in Hull Clatendon, 
without his knowledge, than to be moved to conſent for T. I. p. 3345 

the removal to the Tower of a magazine (which were 39% ©« 
his own proper goods) upon ſuch general reaſons, . as 
* gave no ſatisfaction to his judgment : That in ſhort, he 

would not agree to the removal of theſe arms, till he 

knew for what ſervice they were intended : And if any 

attempt ſhould be made in this matter without his ap- 
probation, he ſhould eſteem it as the greateſt violation 
** of his Right.” A little after, ſome Gentlemen of the Ferien of 
County of York, petitioned the King, that the magazine ee 
might not be removed, by reaſon they conceived the King- 4H ranev- 
dom, and particularly the North, to be in danger. This . 5% A 
petition was probably begged, ſince affairs were not yet in Ab.“ 
ſuch a ſituation, that private perſons ſhould dare to pte- Ruſbworth, 
ſent an addreſs to the King, directly contrary to that of P. 56s. 
the Parliament, had they not been encouraged thereto. It 

is certain, the King intended to ſeize Hull, with the ma- 

gazine, He was deſirous to have a place, which would 

enable him to protect his adherents, and depended upon this 
magazine, to arm them in due time. This was the cauſe 

of his refuſing to remove the arms to the Tower, though 


he alledged other reaſons. The Parliament alſo, on their 


part, urged for the removal, reaſons that were not the 
true ones. At laſt, finding the King would not conſent P of 149 
to it, they ordered moſt of the magazine to be brought to erer 
the Lower, without asking his approbation any more, t the Tower 
I be King and the Parliament uſed all poſſible endea- %%. 
vours to make the people believe, that in all their proceed- mee 


ings, they had no other motive than their good, and the T. I. p. 385, 


ing . Kingdom's advantage. From theſe proteſtations it is, that 596. 
thoſe places in the preſent ſituation of affairs. Sir Jahn | 


the Hiſtorians take their ſtrongeſt arguments to demonſtrate 
the innocence and ſincerity of the party, whoſe cauſe they 
undertake to ſupport, But the impartial Reader muſt pec- 
uſe the Manifeſtoes, and all the Papers of that kind, with 
great Caution, for fear of being drawn into error. It is 
certain, the King intended to become maſter of Hull, that 


he might not be at the Parliament's mercy, But it is not 


ſo certain, that herein his view was only to maintain the 
conſtitution of the Government, that the laws might be 
punctually executed. On the other hand, the Parliament 
had ſent Hotham to Hull, to hinder the King from ſeizing 
the town, But who can affirm, that their real aim was 
to prevent the malignant party from making uſe of it, to 
eſtabliſh an arbitrary power, and inſlave the Kingdom? 

The King's deſigu broke out the 23d of pril, when The King | 
the affair of the Militia was agitated with great heat on % #/9* 


both ſides, The day before, he had ſent to Hull the Ruhwonb, 


Duke of York, his ſecond Son, with the young Elector IV. p. 567- 


Palatine his Nephew, under colour of ſecing the place, and fg: 
very likely theſe two Princes had a pretty numerous reti- 
nue. Hotham and the Mayor received them with all the 
reſpe& due to their rank. The Princes were entertained 
the firſt day by the Mayor, and invited to dine with the 
Governor on the morrow, being St. George's-day, But 


the entertainment was diſturbed by an officer [Sir Lewis 


Dives] who came a little before dinner, and told the 
Governar, that his Majeſty intended to dine with him, 


being then within four miles of the town, with a train of 
above three hundred Horſe (1). Hotham, ſurprized at this 


meſlage, conſulted with ſome of his friends (2), and. it 
was reſolved among them, that a meſſenger ſhould be diſ- 
patched to the King, humbly to beſeech him to ſorbear to 
come, foraſmuch as he could not, without betraying the 
truſt committed to him, ſet open the gates to ſo great a 
guard as he came attended withal. The meſſenger return- 
ing with a doubtful anſwer, and certifying of the King's 
advance to the town, Hetham drew up the bridge, ſhut 
the gates, and commanded the ſoldiers to ſtand to their 
arms round the walls. The King being come to Beverley- 
gate, called for the Governor, who appearing on the walls, 
he commanded him to open the gate. The Governor an- 
ſwered, He was intruſted by the Parliament for the ſe- 


„ curing of the town, for his Majeſty's honour, and the 


% Kingdom's uſe, which he intended by God's help to do; 

* proferring, however, that if hisMajefty would be pleaſed 

<« to come in with twelve more, he ſhould be welcome, 
ce Otherwiſe he could not, without betraying his trult to 
<« the State, admit entrance to ſo great a guard (3). But 
the King refuſing to enter on theſe terms, repeated ſeveral 
times his command to open the gate, and {till received the 
ſame anſwer. Preſently after, the Duke of York, and 
the Prince Elector went out of the town (4), and came ta 
the King, who was pleaſed to give the Governor ong 


ll, to che 1) The Lord Clarendon ſays, That the King came attended. with two or three hundred of his Servants, and Gentlemen of the Country, T. I. p. 397 ˙ 
- marricularly with Mr. Pelham, Member of Parliament, and Alderman of Hall. Ruſhworth, Tom, IV. p. 567. 
1$ 


f is offer of Motham's, but only - 
is Ruſhworth's account : See Tom. IV. p. 567, 573 But the Lord Clarendon, and Whitelock ſay norhing of this 0 , y 
1 lay, he would not admit tim. — 8 —_— Vue only. Indeed it does not ſeem likely, that che King would have Rood upon olghe 
e unce he offered to come in but with twenty. Clarendon, Tom. I. p. 397 Whitelotk, p. 57. | 
(4) But they were - Ati, Tom. IV. P. 6 
3 hour 


T. I. p. 397 
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434 The HISTO RY 


1642, hour more to conſider what he did. But Hotham perſiſting 
in his reſolution, the King offered at laſt to enter with 
thirty horſe only (1), which was refuſed. In ſhort, about 
five in the evening, the King returning to the gate, com- 
manded ' Hotham once more to open it, and upon his re- 
fuſal, cauſed him to be proclaimed traitor by two Heralds 
he had brought with him. This done, he retired to Be- 
verly, where he paſſed the night. The next morning, he 
ſent a Herald to Hotham, to ſummon him cnce more to 
open the gates of Hull, with promiſe of pardon for what 
was paft, but could not prevail; fo that he was forced to 
return to York, | | | 

Rem Whenit is conſidered, the King had formed a deſign to 

T. I. p. 394, ſecure Hull, from the time he reſolved to retire to York, as 
the Lord Clarendon expreſsly owns, one would imagine, 
that at leaft he had contrived proper means to accompliſh 
this undertaking, the ſucceſs whereof was ſo very impor- 
tant. But one knows not what to think, when this attempt 
is ſeen to be ſo ill-managed, that it was neither plauſible 
nor likely. The King was not ignorant, that Hotham 
was member of the Houſe of Commons, that this Houſe 
had choſen him for the Government of Hull, as a man 
they could confide in: that Hotham knew, he was to keep 
the place againſt the King, however his commiſſion might 
be worded. And yet, he imagines, that this man will be 
awed by his preſence alone, and not dare to deny him en- 
trance with three hundred horſe, beſides the train of the 
two Princes already admitted. That he will ſuffer himſelf 


Reſtection on 


to be deprived of his Government, upon the bare ſcruple 
cannot conceive how the King could be adviſed to declare 
fed nothing to colour this proceeding, and to ſay, he had 
of Ireland, and for arming the Scots, who were to ſerve 
deſign, and of what conſequence the execution would have 
257 The King was extremely troubled at this diſappoint- 
Inſiice upon 
April 24. .- Come maſter of Hull, By this ſuppofition, he meant to 
Clarendon, Parliament. He cited the laws and ſtatutes which placed 
mand of the forts and magazines. But he conſtantly ſup- 
the preſent caſe, He pretended, the forts and magazines 
held from him, without rendering his condition worſe than 
578, Sc: They pretended, that the forts and magazines were com- 
that the King's claim to the property of the forts and 
ſides, without producing any great effects. The King 
the authority aſſumed by both Houſes, was founded only on 
did not think proper to wait. for demonſtrations, to be aſ- 
ſufficiently ſtrong, to oblige them to take precautions, which 
This is the ſubſtance of all the Papers publiſhed on both 
Reader the pains of peruſing thoſe which were publiſhed 
The 2 The Parliament openly ſupported Sir Jahn Jotbam; ſo 


of diſobeying the King, he who probably was choſen by 
the Commons as one of the leaſt ſcrupulous. I own, I 
himſelf ſo openly, in attempting to ſeize Hull, and indeed, 
from this time, all confidence entirely vaniſhed, It ſigni- 
no other deſign than to viſit the place, and examine the 
magazine, to know what might be taken for the ſervice 
in that country. This was not capable of deceiving the 
Parliament, who ſaw but too plainly what was the King's 
Ruſtworth, been, There were no fewer papers, meſlages, anſwers, 
, F. 57> replies, about this affair, than about the Militia. 
» The King 
Gemeuds ment, and ſeeing no other way to palliate his proceedings, 
Hotham, he reſolved expreſly to deny, he had ever intended to be- 
April 24. 
IV. f. 67 repreſent Sir John Hotham's action as a manifeſt treaſon, 
569. and accordingly demanded an authentick reparation of the 
be P-398: in the King the care of defending the realm, and the com- 
poſed the Kingdom to be in a ſtate of tranquillity, as it was 
when theſe Laws were made, which was by no means 
were his own proper goods; and particularly that of Hull, 
being purchaſed with his own money, could not be with- 
that of his meaneſt Subject, | 
8 But the Parliament did not grant theſe ſuppoſitions. 
mitted to the King, as a truſt to be employed for the pre- 
ſervation, and not for the deſtruction of the People, and 
magazines was groundleſs. It is no wonder, that upon 
ſuch different principles, the Papers ſhould abound on both 
however had this advantage, that the Parliament could 
not evidently prove their aflertions againſt him, and that 
bare ſuſpicions of the King's ill-deligns, which would have 
rendered it plauſible, had they been averred. But they 
ſured of the King's ſecret intentions. It was enough to 
have reaſons to ſuſpe&t him, which to them appeared 
might come too late, in caſe more convincing proofs were 
expected. 5 
ſides, concerning Hull. As I have already inſerted a great 
many about the Militia, I think it convenient to fave the 
on the preſent affair, and which run upon the ſame prin- 
ciples and ſuppoſitions ſo oſten mentioned. | | 
Hull 4, that after many meſſages, declarations, anſwers and eplies, 
Intelligence. the King had no way left to become maſter of Hull, but 


praQticable, becauſe he could depend but on | 
number of troops, -and had no antilery; ood nn 
tion, It is true, he expected ſome from Holland but the 
time was very uncertain. And therefore he attempted , 
take Hull by correſpondence. In the execution of this 8 
ſign, he made uſe of Mr, Beckwith a Gentleman of Beverl i 
who had a Son- in- law, officer in Hull. But this off he 
diſcovered the plot to the Governor, who was ſo dell x 
to ſend the King word, be might ſave himſelf the trouble 
of carrying on the contrivance, and at the ſame time ſe . 
an expreſs to the Parliament. Beckwith retirin to the 
King at York, the Parliament diſpatched a meffengef © 
ſeize and bring him to London: But the meſſenger w 
= permitted to execute his orders. 
rom that time, the King and the Parliament . 
for war, it being very eaſy to foreſee, they rel Year: As . 
be forced to it. But as each ſtood in need of the People to u Prean 
bear the expence, ſo each uſed all poſſible endeavours to 25 
gain them, by demonſtrating the injuſtice of the contrary " gain th 
party, and by ſtriving to convince them, that their ond * | 
was only intended. The Parliament pretended, that the I, b. 
malignants, by whom the King ſuffered himſelf to bee 
guided, had formed a deſign to inſlave the nation, where. 
in they could not ſucceed, but by inflaming the miſunder- 
ſtanding between the King and the Parliament, in order 
to ingage them in a Civil War, which they hoped would 
prove ſucceſsful to the King. This was the Parliament's 
ſuppoſition, from whence they inferred, that therefore it 
was neceſſary to prevent by good meaſures the execution 
of this defign, and to put themſelves in a poſture of de- 
fence, in caſe the King continued to be directed by theſe 
malignants, 
The King, on his fide, pretended, that the Parliament, 
in feigning to have only in view the good of the King- 
dom, really meant to alter the conſtitution of Church and 
State: That they deſigned to aboliſh the Regal Power, or 
render the King but a ſhadow, whilſt both Houſes ſhould 
be poſſeſſed of the Government. He inferred from this 
ſuppoſition, that he ought to expoſe himſelf to the greateſt 
hazards, rather than receive Law from his Subjects; his 
conſcience and the care of the realm, which God had in- 
truſted him with, not permitting him to ſuffer the altera- 
tions deſigned to be made in Church and State, What- 
ever ſecret motives both might have, the reaſons they al- 
ledged were very plauſible, and thoſe who ſought only ju- 
ſtice, were not a little embarraſſed which ſide to eſpouſe. 
But the Parliament ſeemed to have a great advantage upon 
the King, in that their party was much more numerous, 
and the forts and Militia in their poſſeſſion, with plenty of 
arms and ammunition, whilft the King was wholly unpro- 
vided, Nevertheleſs, the King was not without hopes. 
He had, as I have ſaid, privately gained Colonel Goring 
Governor of Portſmouth. The Queen was now buſy in 
Holland in procuring artillery, arms, ammunition, and 
ſeveral officers of the Engliſb Troops in the Dutch ſervice. - 
Moſt of the Yorkſhire Gentlemen, the largeſt County in 
England, were for him, and he did not queſtion, but by. 
their means he ſhould engage the whole County todeclare 
in his favour. With this aſſiſtance, he hoped to prevent 
the Parliament, and raiſe a ſufficient number of Forces to 
take Hull, before the Parliament ſhould be able to oppoſe 
it. He expected alſo, that when he was maſter of Hull 
and Portſmouth, and had received arms from Holland, 
many, who were {till reſtrained by the fear of wanting 
protection, would openly take his part. Moreover, he 
gave private notice to all his friends, that it was time to 
repair to Vor, and ordered letters to be ſent in his name 
to ſuch Members as adhered to him, to abſent themſelves. 
from the Parliament, and retire. to Yor4, or to other places 
where they could be ſerviceable to him. e 
All theſe meaſures could not be taken ſo privately but the 7k U, 
Parliament had ſome information, and therefore the King fas 
endeavoured to give them ſome colour, to hinder. his de- yorkſhire. 


1642. 


ſigns from being diſcovered. After his diſappointment at Ruſhwor') 


Hull, he ſummoned all the Yorkfaire Tenants in Chief, to BY 
appear at York the 12th of May. 


Shortly after, both Houſes ſent a Committee to York (2), 1 
under pretence of bringing the King a meſſage about Hull york, a. 
and the Militia, but, in reality, to be ſpies upon his ac %% thre" 
tions. This meſſage was the more diſagreeable to him, as % ; 
after having returned an anſwer, and diſmiſſed the Com- puter, 
mittee, they told him, they had orders to ſtay at Yark.1V- a. 
Though it was eaſy for him to ſee with what view the F. I f. f 
Parliament had ſent this Committee, he thought not proper 4os. 

to uſe any violence to drive them from the City,” 2 
The 12th of May, the Gentry of the County being i Nt 


come to Tori, his Majeſty made a ſpeech to them, where- 71%, 4 


Ma RB 7 ; 0 | pe 66 : = o - | ; e. 
Rulhworth, by ſurprize or force, The laſt of the ſe ways was not very in he proteſted, * That the enjoying of quiet wa the — 
IV. p. 599» n ; x | | | er 
co. (1) Twenty, ſays Clarendon and Whitelock. Mid. | | | 5 
(2) Ferdinando Lord Fairfax, Sir Hugh Chomley, Sir Philip Stapleton, and Sir Henry Chom!ey. Raſhworth, Tom. IV. p. 615. To whom the Lerd Led 


Clarendon adds, the Lord Howard of Eſcrick, Tom. I. p. 403. 
| L 
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; of his coming among them in the North, and 
5 = rg _ that part of the Kingdom a ſeat of war, as 
« malice would make them believe.” He added, ** that 
« both Houſes of Parliament did, by their meſſengers, 
« brave him even in Yor# ; and that, as his magazine of 
« Hull was going, directly againſt his will, to be taken 
« from him, and the Militia to be put in execution 
« aoainſt law and his conſent ; and laſtly, as Sir John 
« Fotham's treaſon was countenanced, none could blame 
« him for apprehending danger. Therefore he was re- 
« ſolved to have a guard, in which he defired their con- 


«6 ce and aſſiſtance.“ : ; 
Je receives T he Torkfbire Gentry being variouſly diſpoſed, it was 
four different not poſſible for the hearers of the King's Speech to agree 
Anſwer» in the fame anſwer. Nay, it is ſaid, ſome violence was 
1.1 Leis, uſed by the Court, to exclude from the debate ſuch as were 
a known to be oppoſite to the King, and that theſe were 
ſorced to aſſemble elſewhere. For this reaſon the King 
received ſour different anſwers to his propoſition, two 
whereof were favourable, and the other two beſought him 
to hearken to the advice of his Parliament. The guard 
however was raiſed, and the command thereof given to 
ince of Wales (1). | | 
The Parlia- he King — 2. alſo removed the Courts of 
ment b;uders Juſtice from Mſiminſter to York, and even ſent a procla- 
the KS mation to the Lord-Keeper Littleton for that purpoſe, with 
15 the Courts orders to publiſh it. But the Parliament having notice of 
Illic te jt, forbid him to execute the orders. 
_— Serjeant Major-General Skppon being an excellent offi- 
3 cer, and the King knowing the Parliament deſigned to 


1642. 


aud the Par- employ him, ſent for him to attend him at York, But the 


lament vi Parliament gave him orders to the contrary, which Skippon 


z ge. obeyed, This doubtleſs was foreſeen by the King, but he 


May 17- ,, Was Very glad to ſhew that the Parliament defired a war, 


w. 6:2, ſinee they ſo haughtily contradicted his orders. 
MH 6:3, 652 Ads matters ſtood between the King and the Parliament, 


a war ſeemed unavoidable, and probably it was determined 
on both ſides. The ſole concern was to amuſe the Pub- 


| lick with good or bad reaſons, and try to caſt the blame 


on the oppoſite party. Mean while the King's two an- 
ſwers of March the gth, and the 2oth, not being replied 
to, the Parliament was apprehenſive, their ſilence would 
produce an ill effect in the minds of the People. Where- 
fore they took occaſion, in anſwering theſe two meſſages, 

. to publiſh a Manifeſto, under the name of Remonſtrance 
or Declaration, the 19th of May. As this Manifeſto, and 


the King's anſwer, are very proper to inform the Reader 


of the reaſons of both parties, or at leaſt of thoſe they 
alledged to ſupport their cauſe, and vindicate their conduct, 

I think it neceſſary to inſert theſe two Papers, for fear the 
abridging them may be an injury to either. 


The Declaration or Remonſtrance of the Lords and Commons 
in Parliament aſſembled, May 19th, 1642. 


; : | Raſhworth, 6 1 infinite mercy and providence of the Almighty 


* God hath been abundantly maniſeſted ſince the 


beginning of this Parliament, in great variety of pro- 
©* tections and bleflings, whereby he hath not only de- 
** livered us from many wicked plots and deſigns, which, 
© if they had taken eff, would have brought ruin and 
deſtruction upon this Kingdom; but out of thoſe attempts 
*© hath produced divers evident and remarkable advantages 
* to the furtherance of thoſe ſervices, which we have been 
** deſirous to perform to our ſovereign Lord the King, and 
to this Church and State, in providing for the publick 
peace and proſperity of his Majeſty, and all his Realms, 
** which in the preſence of the ſame all-ſeeing Deity, we 
_ ** proteſt to have been, and ftill to be, the only end of all 


dur counſels and endeavours, wherein we have reſolved 


** to continue freed and enlarged from all private aims, 
» patina! reſpects or paſſions whatſoever (.). 

REMARK (1.). It may be preſumed, there were in both 

Houſes, many Members who acted with ſincerity, and be- 

3 - lieved, they really ſerved the Publick in whatever they did 

againſt the King. But it is hard to conceive, how both 

_ Houſes, conſiſting of ſo many Members, who were igno- 

rant of one another's inward ſentiments, could call God 

to witneſs, that they ated only by juſt motives, free from 

i private views. 

In which reſolution we are nothing diſcouraged, al. 

— though the heads of the malignant party, diſappointed 

ol that prey, the Religion and Liberty of this Kingdom, 

*© Which they were ready to ſeize upon and devour before 

che beginning of this Parliament, have ftill perſiſted, 

. ** by new practices, both of force and ſubtilty, to recover 

< the ſame again ; for which purpoſe they have made 

_  ** feveral attempts for the bringing up of the army; they 

RR. projected the Falſe accuſation of the Lord 

* Kimbolton and the five Members of the Houſe of Com- 

| © mons, which being in itſelf of an odious nature, they 
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© yet ſo far prevailed with his Majeſty, as to procure 1642, 
him to take it upon himſelf ; but when the unchange- 
able duty and faithfulneſs of the Parliament could not be 
** wrought upon by ſuch a fact as that, to withdraw any 
part of their reverence and obedience from his Majeſty, 
they have, with much art and induſtry, adviſed his 
% Majefty, to ſuffer divers unjuſt ſcanda!s and imputations 
<< upon the Parliament, to be publiſhed in his name, where- 
„by they might make it odious to the People, and by 
their help to deſtroy that which hath hitherto been the 
only means of their own preſervation, 

For this purpoſe, they have drawn his Majeſty into 
the northern parts, far from the Parliament, that ſo 
** falſe rumours might have time to get credit, and the juſt 
** defences of the Parliament find a more tedious, difficult, 
and difadvantagious acceſs, after thoſe falſe imputations 
** and ſlanders had been firſt rooted in the apprehenſion of 
** his Majeſty, and his Subjects; which the more ſpeedily 
to effect, they have cauſed a Preſs to be tranſported to 
** York, from whence ſeveral papers and writings of that 
„ kind are conveyed to all parts of the Kingdom, with- 
*© out the authority of the Great-Seal, in an unuſual and 
illegal manner, and without the advice of his Majeſty's 
*© Privy-Council ; from the greater and better part where- 
** of having withdrawn himſelf, as well as from his great 
„Council of Parliament, he is thereby expoſed to the 
wicked and unfaithful counſels of ſuch as have made the 
** wiſdom and juſtice of the Parliament dangerous to them- 
*© ſelves; and this danger they labour to prevent, by hiding 
*© their own guilt under the name and ſhadow of the 
King, infuſing into him their own fears, and as much 
* as in them lies, W his Royal Perſon and honour 
** with their own infamy, from both which it hath always 
„been as much the care, as it is the duty of the Parlia- 
ment, to preſerve his Majeſty, and fix the guilt of all 
evil actions and counſels, upon thoſe who have been the 
authors of them. 

* Amongſt divers writings of this kind, we the Lords 
and Commons in Parliament, have taken into our con- 
** ſideration two printed papers; the firſt containing a de- 
** claration, which they received from his Majeſty, in an- 
** ſwer of that which was preſented to his Majeſty from 
<* both Houſes of Parliament at Newmar4et, the gth of 
*© March 1641. The other, his Majeſty's anſwer to the 
*© petition of both Houſes, preſented to his Majeſty at 
* York, the 26th of March 1642, both which are filled 
* with harſh cenſures, and cauſeleſs charges upon the Par- 
** liament ; concerning which, we hold it neceſſary to give 
<< ſatisfaction to the Kingdom, ſeeing we find it very diſ- 
„ ficult to ſatisfy his Majeſty, whom, to our great grief, we 
have found to be ſo engaged to, and poſſeſſed by thoſe 
** miſapprehentions, which evil counſellors have wrought 
in him, that our moſt humble and faithful Remonſtran- 
* ces have rather irritated and imbittered, than any thing 
„ allayed or mitigated the ſharp expreflions, which his 
„ Majeſty hath been pleaſed to make in anſwer to them; 
“ for the manifeſtation whereof, and of our own inno- 
«© cency, we deſire that all his Majeſty's loving Subjects 
© may take notice of theſe particulars, ST, 

„We know no occaſion given by us, which might 
$ move his Majeſty to tell us, That in our declaration 
<< preſented at Newmarket, there were ſome expreſſions 
<« different from the uſual language to Princes. 

c Neither did we tell his Majeſty, either in words or in 
c effect, That if he did not join with us in an AR, which 
“ his Majeſty conceived might prove prejudicial and dange-, 
& rous to himſelf and the whole Kingdom, we would make 
%a law without him, and impoſe it upon the people. 
„“ That which we deſired was, That in regard of the 
cc ijmminent danger of the Kingdom, the Militia, for the 
& ſecurity of his Majeſty and his people, might be put un- 
& der the command of ſuch noble and faithtul perſons, as 
“e they had all cauſe to confide in: And ſuch was the ne- 
e ceflity of this preſervation, that we declare, That if his 
« Majeſty ſhould refuſe to join with us therein, the two 
© Houſes of Parliament, being the ſupreme Court, and 
6 higheſt Council of the Kingdom, were enabled, by their 
% own authority, to provide for the repulſing of ſuch 
“ imminent and evident danger, not by any new law of 


their own making, as hath been untruly ſuggeſted to his 


„ Majeſty, but by the moſt antient law of this Kingdom, 
ec even that which is fundamental and eſſential to the con- 
& ftitution and ſubſiſtence of it. : "I 
« Although we never deſired to encourage his Majeſty 
© to ſuch replies, as might produce any conteſtation be- 
« twixt him and his Parliament, of which we never found 
« better effect than loſs of time, and hindrance of the 
& publick affairs; yet we have been far from telling him, 
« of how little value his words would be with us, much 
& leſs when they are accompanied with actions of love and 


(½) Tü Gaara conkilted of a Troop of Harſe, and of a Regiment of Fot of gbout ü hungygd dien, key Top thy Militia Clorenden, TI. p. 47. 
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The HISTORY ff ENGLAND. 


te Juſtice, His Majeſty hath more reaſon to find fault with 
© thoſe wicked counſellors, who have ſo often bereaved 
* him of the honour, and his people of the fruit, of many 
te gracious Speeches which he made to them, ſuch as thoſe 
© jn the end of the laſt Parliament; That in the word o 
« a King, and as he was a Gentleman, he would redreſs the 
ie grievances of his People, as well out of Parliament as in 
& 1g. Were the ſearching the ſtudies and chambers, yea, 
© the pockets of ſome, both of the Nobility and Com- 
« mons, the very next day; the commitment of Mr. Bel- 
& lafis, Sir Fohn Hotham, and Mr. Crew; the continued 
e oppreſhons by Ship-money, Coat and Conduct-money ; 
c with the manifold impriſonments, and other vexations 
& thereupon, and other enſuing violations of the laws and 
ec liberties of the Kingdom, (all which were the effects of 
t evil counſel, and abundantly declared in our general 
« Remonſtrance of the ſtate of the Kingdom) actions of 
e love and juſtice, ſuitable to ſuch words as thoſe ? 

& As gracious was his Majeſty's Speech in the beginning 
ce of this Parliament; That he was reſolved to put himſelf 
& freely and clearly upon the love and affection of his Eng- 
<« liſh Subjects. Whether his cauſeleſs complaints and 
te jealouſy, the unjuſt imputations ſo often caſt upon his 
©« Parliament, his denial of their neceſſary defence by the 
& ordinance of the Militia, his dangerous abſenting himſelf 
& from his great Council, like to produce ſuch a miſchie- 
& vous diviſion in the Kingdom, have not been more ſuita- 


ce ble to other mens evil counſels, than to his own words, 


ce will eaſily appear to any indifferent judgment. | 

Neither have his latter Speeches been better uſed and 
cc preſerved by theſe evil and wicked counſellors. Could 
ce any words be fuller of love and juſtice, than thoſe in his 
c anſwer to the meſſage ſent the Houſe of Commons, the 
46 31ſt of December 1641? We do engage unto you ſolemnly, 


en the ward of a King, that the ſecurity of all, and every 


de 


7 00 


one of you from violence, is, and ever ſhall be as much 
cur care, as the preſervation of us and our children. 
And could any aQtions be fuller of injuſtice and violence 
than that of the Attorney-General, in falſly accuſing the 
© fix Members of Parliament, and the other proceedings 
© thereupon, within three or four days after that meſlage? 


cc 


„For the full view whereof let the declaration made of 


* thoſe proceedings be peruſed; and by thoſe inſtances 
© (we could add many more) let all the world judge, who 
<« deſerves to be taxed with diſvaluing his Majeſty's words, 


they, who have as much as in them lies ſtained and ſul- 


& lied them with ſuch foul counſels ; or the Parliament, 


who have ever manifeſted, with joy and delight, their 
humble thankfulneſs for thoſe gracious words and ac- 
tions of love and juſtice which have been conformable 
© thereunto. _ 5 
The King is pleaſed to diſavow the having any ſuch 

cc evil council or counſellors, as are mentioned in our de- 
& claration, to his knowledge; and we hold it our duty, 
& humbly to avow there are ſuch, or elſe we muſt ſay, 
< that all the ill things done of late in his Majeſty's name, 
& have been done by himſelf, wherein we ſhould neither 
cc follow the direction of the law, nor the affection of our 


«© own hearts, which is, as much as may be, to clear bis 


«© Majeſty from all imputation of miſ-government, and to 
lay the fault upon his Miniſters ; the falſe accuſing of 
& ſix Members of Parliament; the juſtifying of maſter 
Attorney in that falſe accuſation ; the violent coming to 
* the Houſe of Commons; the denial of the Militia ; 
« the ſharp meſſages to both Houſes, contrary to the cu- 
ſtoms of former Kings ; the long and remote abſence of 
his Majeſty from Parliament; the heavy and wrongful 
taxes upon both Houſes ; the cheriſhing and countenanc- 

ing a diſcontented party in the Kingdom againſt them: 


xc 
xc 


* Thele certainly are the fruits of very ill counſel, apt 


<* to put the Kingdom into a combuſtion, to hinder the 


„ ſupplies of Ireland, and to countenance the proceedings 


“ and pretenſions of the Rebels there; and the authors of 
< thoſe evil counſels, we conceive, muſt needs be known 
„to his Majeſty. And we hope our labouring with his 
« Majeſty to have theſe diſcovered and brought to a juſt 
© cenſure, will not ſo much wound his honour, in the 
* opinion of his good ſubjects, as his labouring to preſerve 
c and conceal them. | 

„ And whereas his Majefty faith, He could wiſh that 
c his own immediate actions, which he avows on his own 
„ honour, might not be ſo roughly cenſured under that 
&« common ſtile of evil counſellors: We could alſo heartily 
cc with, That we had not cauſe to make that ſtile ſo 
„ common: But how often and undutiful ſoever theſe 
« wicked counſellors fix their diſhonour upon the King, 
c by making his Majeſty the author of thoſe evil ations, 
c which are the effects of their own evil counſels, we 
<« his Majeſty's loyal and dutiful ſubjects can uſe no other 
« ſtile, according to that maxim in the law, The King can 
« 4% no wrong ; but if any ill be committed in matter of 


cc 


cc 
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Vol. II. 
6 State, the Council; if in matter of 
© muſt anſwer for it. 

We lay no charge upon his Majeſty, which ſhould put 
him upon that apology, concerning his faithful and zea- 
lous affection of the Proteſtant proſeſſion: Neither doth 
his Majeſty endeavour to clear thoſe in greateſt authorit 
about him, by whom (we ſay) that deſign hath been ag 
tently carried on for divers years; and we rather wiſh 
that the mercies of heaven, than the judgments, may 
be manifeſted upon them; but that there hath been "a 
there are fo plentiful and frequent evidences, that we 
believe there is none, either Proteſtant or Papiſt, who 
hath had any reaſonable view of the paſſages of latter 
times, but either in fear or hope, did expect a 
e iſſue of this deſign, 4 en 
„We have no way tranſgreſſed againſt the AQ of obli- 
vion, by remembring the intended war againſt Scotland 
as a branch of that deſign to alter Religion, by thoſe 
wicked counſels, from which God did then deliv 
which we ought never to forget, 
<< 'T hat the rebellion in Ireland was framed and cheriſhed 
by the popiſh and malignant party in England, is not 
only affirmed by the rebels, but may be cleared by many 
other proofs: The ſame rebellious principles of pretended 
Religion, the ſame politick ends, are apparent in both 
and their malicious deſigns and practices are masked and 
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cc 
cc 
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_ er us, 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


to vindicate his Majeſty's prerogative from the ſuppoſed 
cc 


oppreſſion of the Parliament. How much theſe treache- 
* rous pretences have been countenanced by ſome evil 
*© counſel about his Majeſty, may appear in this, That the 
Proclamation whereby they were declared traitors, was 
ſo long with-hel az to the zd of Fanuary, though the 
rebellion broke forth in October before, and then no 
more but forty copies appointed to be printed, with a 
ſpecial command from his Majeſty not to exceed that 
number; and that none of them ſhould be publiſhed, 
till his Majeſty's pleaſure were further ſignified, as by 
the warrant appears, a true copy whereof is hereunto 
added, ſo that a few only could take notice of it; 
which was made more obſervable, by the late contrary 


(e 
CL 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


and ſharp manner proclaimed ; and thoſe Proclamations 


torthwith diſperſed, with as much diligence as might be, 
through all the Kingdom, and ordered to be read in all 
Churches, accompanied with publick prayers and exe- 
crations. | 1 

Another evidence of favour and countenance to the 
rebels, in ſome of power about his Majeſty, is this, 
That they have put forth in his name a cauſeleſs com- 
plaint againſt the Parliament, which ſpeaketh the ſams 
language of the Parliament which the rebels do, whereby 
to raiſe a belief in men's minds, that his Majeſty's af- 
fections are alienated, as well as his perſon is removed 
from that great Council; all which doth exceedingly 
retard the ſupplies of Ireland, and more advance the 
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cc 
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henſion, begotten in his ſubjects, by the declaration of the 
rebels injunctions of Roſetti, or information of Triſtram 
Whitecomb ; ſo that, conſidering the preſent ſtate and 
temper of both Kingdoms, his royal preſence is far more 
neceſſary here than it can be in Ireland, for redemption 
Cor protection of his ſubjects there,  _ | 
* And whether there be any cauſe of his Majeſty's great 
indignation, for being reproached to have intended force 
or threatning to the Parliament, we deſire them to con- 
ſidey, who ſhall read our declaration, in which there is 
no word tending to any ſuch reproach ; and certainly 
we have been more tender of his Majeſty's honour in 
this point, than he, whoſoever he was, that did write 
this declaration, where, in his Majeſty's name, he doth 
call God to witneſs, he never had any ſuch thought, or 
knew of any ſuch reſolution of bringing up the army ; 
which truly will ſeem ſtrange - to thoſe, who ſhall read 
the depoſition of Mr, Goring, the information of Mr. 
Percy, and divers other examinations of Mr, Wilmot, 
Mr, Pollard, and others; the other examinations of 
Captain Legg, Sir Jacob Aſhley, Sir John Goniers; and 
<« conſider the condition and nature of the Petition which, 
vas ſent unto 1 Ajbley, under the approbation 
C. K. which his Majeſty doth now acknowledge to be 
his own hand; and being full of ſcandal to the Parlia- 
“ment, might have proved dangerous to the whole King- 
“ dom, if the army ſhould have interpoſed betwixt the 
“King and them, as was deſired. ee 
We do not affirm, that his Majeſty's warrant was 
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cc 


granted for the paſſage of Mr, Jermin, after the deſire 


of both Houſes for reſtraint of his ſervants, but only 
< that he did paſs over, after that reſtraint, by virtue of 
« ſuch a warrant. We know the warrant bears date the 


day before our defixe; yet it ſeems ſtrange to thoſe who 
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diſguiſed with the ſame falſe colour, of their earneſt zeal _ 


proceedings againſt the Scots, who were in a very quick 


proceedings of the rebels, than any jealouſy or miſappre- 
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Book XX. 


eat reſpect and power Mr. Jermin had in 
_ 1 3 1 his journey in ſuch haſte, 
and in apparel ſo unfit for travel, as a black ſatten ſuit, 
and white boots, if his going away were deſigned the 

e. | | 

9 of the Lord Kimbolton, and the five 
Members of the Houſe of Commons, is called a breach 
of Privilege; and truly fo it was, and a very high one, 
far above any ſatisfaction that hath been yet given : 
How can it be ſaid to be largely ſatisfied, ſo long as his 
Majeſty laboured to preſerve maſter Attorney from pu- 
niſhment, who was the viſible actor init; fo long as 
his Majeſty hath not only juſtified him, but by his let- 
ters declared, that it was his duty to accuſe them, and 
that he would have puniſhed him, if he had not done 
it; ſo long as thoſe members have not the means of 
clearing their innocency, and the authors of that mali- 
cious charge undiſcovered, though both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment have ſeveral times petitioned his Majeſty to diſ- 
cover them, and that not only upon grounds of com- 
mon juſtice, but by Act of Parliament, his Majeſty is 
bound to do it; ſo long as the King refuſes to paſs a 
Bill for their diſcharge, alledging, That the narrative 
in that Bill is againſt his honour, whereby he ſeems ſtill 
to avow the matter of that falſe and ſcandalous accuſa- 
tion, though he deſerts the proſecution, offering to paſs 
a Bill for their acquittal ; yet with intimation, that 
they muſt deſert the avowing their own innocency, 
which would more wound them in honour, than ſecure 
them in law. 2 8 


. 


« And in vindication of this great privilege of Parlia. 


ment, we do not know that we have invaded any pri- 
vilege belonging to his Majeſty, as is alledged in this 
Declaration. | 


% But we look not upon this only in the notion of a 
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breach of privilege, which might be, though the accuſa- 


tion were true or falſe, but under the notion of a hein- 
ous crime in the Attorney, and all other Subjects who 
had a hand in it, a crime againſt the law of nature, 
againſt the rules of juſtice, that innocent men ſhould be 


charged with ſo great an offence as treaſon, in the face 
of the higheſt judicatory of the Kingdom, whereby their 


lives and eſtates, their blood and honour, are endanger- 


ed, without witneſs, without evidence, without all poſ- 


ſibility of reparation in a legal courſe, yet a crime of 
ſuch a nature, that his Majeſty's command can no more 
warrant, than it can any other acts of injuſtice. It is true, 
that thoſe . which are evil in their own nature, 
ſuch as falſe teſtimony, or falſe accuſation, cannot be 
the ſubject of any command, or induce any obligation 
of obedience upon any man, by any authority whatſo- 
ever ; therefore the Attorney in this caſe was bound to 
refuſe to execute ſuch a command, unleſs he had ſome 
ſuch evidence or teſtimony, as might have warranted 
him againſt the parties, and be liable to make ſatisſacti- 
on if it ſhould prove falſe ; and it is ſufficiently known 
to every man, and adjudged in Parliament, That the 


King can be neither the relator, informer, or witneſs. 


If it reſt as it is, without further ſatisfaction, no future 
Parliament can be ſafe, but that the Members may be 
taken and deſtroyed at pleaſure ; yea the very princi- 
ples of government and juſtice will be in danger to be 
We do not conceive, that numbers do make an Aſ- 
ſembly unlawful, but when either the end or manner of 
their carriage ſhall be unlawful, Divers juſt occaſions 
might draw the Citizens to Mſtminſter, where many 
publick and private petitions, and other cauſes, were de- 
pending in Parliament ; and why that ſhould be found 
more faulty in -the Citizens, than the reſort of great 
numbers every day in the Term to the ordinary Courts 
of Juſtice, we know not 
notoriouſly provoked and aſſaulted at Meſtminſter, by 
Colonel Lunsford, Captain Hide, with divers others, 
and by ſome of the ſervants of the Archbiſhop of York, 
is ſufficiently proved ; and that afterward they were 
more violently wounded, and moſt barbarouſly mangled 


with ſwords, by the officers and ſoldiers near ¶hiteball, 


many of them being without weapons, and giving no 


' Cauſe of diſtaſte, as is likewiſe proved by ſeveral teſti- 


monies ; but of any ſcandalous or ſeditious miſdemean- 


ours of theirs, that might give his Majeſty good cauſe - 
to ſuppoſe his own perſon, or thoſe of his Royal Con- 


fort, or Children, to be in apparent danger, we have 


the Houſes would have been as forward to join in an 


order for the ſuppreſſing ſuch tumults, as they were not 


long before upon another occaſion, when they made an 


order to that purpoſe. Whereas thoſe officers and ſol- | 
2 which committed that violence upon ſo many of 


Citizens at Whitehall, were cheriſhed and foſtered 
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That thoſe Citizens were 


ad no proof ever offered to either Houſe; and if there : 
had been any complaint of that kind, it is no doubt 
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© ruſe our own words. 


25. CHARLES 1. 


in his Majeſty's houſe : And when, not long after, the 
Common- Council of London preſented a petition to his 
Majeſty, for reparation of thoſe injuries; his Majeſty's 
anſwer was, ( without hearing the proof of the com- 
plainants) that if any Citizen were wounded or ill- 
treated, his Majeſty was confidently aſſured, that it 
happened by their own evil and corrupt demeanours. 


We hope it cannot be thought contrary to the duty 


and wiſdom of a Parliament, if many concurring, and 
frequently reiterated and renewed advertiſements from 
Rome, Venice, Paris, and other parts; if the ſollicita- 
tions of the Pope's Nuncio, and our own diſcontented 
fugitives, do make us jealous and watchful for the ſafety 
of the State. And we have been very careful to make 
our expreſſions thereof ſo eaſy and ſo plain to the capa- 
city and underſtanding of the people, that nothing 
might juſtly ſtick with them, with reflection upon the 
perſon of his Majeſty. Wherein we appeal to the judg- 
ment of any indifferent perſon, who ſhall read and pe- 
We muſt maintain the ground 
of our fears to be of that moment, that we cannot diſ- 
charge the truſt and duty which lies upon us, unleſs we 
do apply our ſelves to the uſe of thoſe means which the 
law hath enabled us in caſes of this nature, for the ne- 
ceſſary defence of the Kingdom; and as his Majeſty 
doth graciouſly declare, the law ſhall be the meaſure of 
his power ; ſo do we moſt heartily profeſs, that we ſhall 
always make it the rule of our obedience. 


Prudent Omiſſions in the King's Anſwer. | 
«© The next point of our Declaration was with much 
caution artificially paſſed over by him- who drew his 
Majeſty's anſwer, it being indeed the foundation of al! 


our miſery, and his Majeſty's trouble, that he is pleaſed 


to hear general taxes upon his Parliament, without any 
particular charge to which they may give ſatisfaction, 
and that he hath often conceived diſpleaſure againſt par- 
ticular perſons upon miſinformation ; and although thoſe 
informations have been clearly proved to be falſe, yet 
he would never bring the accuſers to queſtion, which 
layeth an impoſſibility upon honeſt men of clearing 
themſelves, and gives encouragement unto falſe and un- 
worthy perſons to trouble with untrue and groundleſs in- 
formations ; three particulars we mentioned in our De- 
claration, which the penner of that anſwer had good 


cauſe to omit ; the words ſuppoſed to be ſpoken at 


Kenſington ; the pretended articles againſt the Queen; 


and the groundleſs accuſation of the fix Members of Par- 


liament, there being nothing to be faid in defence or 
denial of any of them. Dy | 

Concerning his Majeſty's deſire to join with his Par- 
liament, and with his faithful Subjects, in defence of 


Religion, and publick Good of the Kingdom ; we 
doubt not but he will do it fully, when evil counſel- 
lors ſhall be removed from about him; and until that 


be, as we have ſhowed before of words, ſo muſt we alſo 
ſay of laws, that they cannot ſecure us; witneſs the 
Petition of Right, which was followed with ſuch an 
innundation of illegal taxes, that we had juſt cauſe to 
think, that the Payment of eight hundred and twenty 
thouſand pounds was an eaſy burthen to the Common- 


wealth, in exchange of them; and we cannot but juſtly 
think, that if there be a continuance of ſuch ill coun- 
ſellors, and favour to them, they will by ſome wicked 


device or other, make the Bill for the T riennial Parlia- 
ment, and thoſe other excellent laws mentioned in his 
Majeſty's Declaration, of leſs value than words. 

„That excellent Bill for the continuance of this Parlia- 
ment was ſo neceſſary, that without it, we could not 
have raiſed ſo great ſums of money for the ſervice of his 
Majeſty and the Commonwealth as we have done, and 
without which the ruin and deſtruction of the King- 
dom muſt needs have followed. And we are reſolved, 
the gracious favour of his Majeſty expreſſed in that Bill, 
and. the advantage and ſecurity which thereby we have 
from being diſſolved, ſhall not encourage us to do any 
thing, which otherwiſe had not been fit to have been 
done. And we are ready to make it good before all 


the world, that although his Majeſty hath paſſed many 
bills very advantagious for the Subject, yet in none of 


them have we bereaved his Majeſty of any juſt, neceſ- 
ſary, or profitable prerogative of the Crown. We fo 
earneſtly deſire his Majeſty's return to London, for that 
upon it, we conceive, depends the very ſafety and being 
of both his Kingdoms: and therefore we muſt proteſt, 
that as for the time paſt, neither the government of 
London, nor any Laws of the Land, have loft their life 


and force for his ſecurity ; ſo for the future, we ſhall be 


ready to do or ſay, any thing that may ſtand with the 
duty or honour of a Parliament, which may raiſe a 
mutual confidence betwixt his Majeſty and us, as we do 
' wiſh, EW the affairs of the Kingdom do require. 
bh FI 
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The HISTORY f ENGLAND. 


« Thus fat the anſwer to that which is called His MAa- 


jefty's Declaration, hath led us. Now we come to that 


which is intitled, His Majeſty's Anſwer to the Petition 
both Houſes, preſented to him at York the 26th of March 
1642. In the beginning whereof his Majeſty wiſheth, that 
our Privileges on all parts were ſo ſtated, that this way 
of correſpondency might be preſerved, with that freedom 
which hath been uſed of old, We know nothing in- 
troduced by us that gives any impediment hereunto 3 
neither have we affirmed our Privileges to be broken, 
when his Majeſty denies us any thing, or gives us a rea- 
ſon why he cannot grant it, or that thoſe who adviſed 
ſuch denial, were enemies to the peace of the Kingdom, 
and favourers of the Iriſb rebellion, in which aſperſion, 
that is turned into a general aſſertion, which in our votes 
is applied to a particular caſe ; wherefore we muſt main- 
tain our votes, That thoſe who adviſed his Majeſty to 
contradict that which both Houſes, in the queſtion con- 
cerning the Militia, had declared to be law and com- 
mand, it ſhould nct be obeyed, is a high breach of Pri- 
vilege ; and that thoſe who adviſed his Majeſty to ab- 
ſent himſelf from his Parliament, are enemies to the 
peace of the Kingdom, and juſtly to be ſuſpected to 
be favourers of the rebellion in /reland. The reaſons 


of both are evident, becauſe in the firſt there is as great 
a derogation from the truſt and authority of Parliament; 


and in the ſecond, as much advantage to the proceedings 
and hopes of the rebels as may be: And we hold it a 
very cauſeleſs imputation upon the Parliament, that we 
have herein any way impeached, much leſs taken away, 
the freedom of his Majeſty's vote, which doth not im- 
port a liberty for his Majeſty to deny any thing, how 
neceſſary ſoever, for the preſervation of the Kingdom, 
much leſs a licence to evil counſellors, to adviſe any 
thing, though never ſo deſtructive to his Majeſty and his 
People. (2.) 

RE M. (2.) I do not think, it was ever decided to what 


Acts the King may, or may not, deny his aſſent. So 


there ariſes an inexhauſtible fountain of diſputes, when the 
King and Parliament do not agree. | 
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« By the mellage of the 2oth of Fanuary, his Majeſty 
did propound to both Houfes of Parliament, that they 
would with all ſpeed fall into a ſerious conſideration of 
all thoſe particulars, which they thought neceſſary, as 
well for the upholding and maintaining his Majeſty's juſt 
and regal authority, and for the ſettling his revenue, 


as for the preſent and future eſtabliſhing our Privileges, 


the free and quiet enjoying our eſtates, the liberties of 
our perſons, the ſecurity of the true Religion profeſſed 
in the Church of England, and the ſettling of cere- 
monies .in ſuch a manner as may take away all juſt 
offence, and digeſt it into one entire body, | 
« To that point of upholding and maintaining his 
Royal Authority, we ſay, nothing hath been done to 
the prejudice of it, that ſhould require any new pro- 
viſion : To the other of ſettling the revenue, the Par- 
liament hath no way abridged or diſordered his juſt re- 
venue; but it is true that much waſte and confuſion of 
his Majeſty's eſtate hath been made by thoſe evil and 
unfaithful Miniſters, whom he hath employed in the 
managing of it, whereby his own ordinary expences 
would have been diſappointed, and the ſafety of the 
Kingdom more endangered, if the Parliament had not 
in ſome meaſure provided for his houſhold, and for ſome 
of the forts, more than they were bound to do ; and 
they are ſtill willing to ſettle ſuch a revenue upon his 


Majeſty, as may make him live royally, plentifully, and 


ſafely ; but they cannot in wiſdom and fidelity to the 
Common- wealth do this, till he ſhall chuſe ſuch coun- 
ſellors and officers as may order and diſpoſe it to the 
publick good, and not apply it to the ruin and deſtruc- 
tion of his People, as heretofore it hath been. But this 
and the other matters concerning our ſelves, being 
works of great importance, and full of intricacy, will 
require ſo long a time of deliberation, that the King- 
dom might be ruined before we ſhould effect them. 
Wherefore we thought it neceſſary, firſt to be ſuitors to 
his Majeſty, ſo to order the Militia, that the Kingdom 
being ſecured, we might with more eaſe and ſafety apply 
our ſelves to debate of that meſſage wherein we have 
been interrupted by his Majeſty's denial of the ordinance 
concerning the ſame, becauſe it would have been in vain 
for us to labour in other things, and in the mean time to 
leave our ſelves naked to the malice of ſo many enemies 


both at home and abroad; yet we have not been alto- 


gether negligent of thoſe things which his Majeſty is 
pleaſed to propound in that meſſage : We have agreed 
upon a book of Rates in a larger proportion than hath 
been granted to any of his Majeſty's Predeceſſors, 
which is a conſiderable ſupport of his Majeſty's publick 
charge ; and have likewiſe prepared divers propoſitions 


of to do whatſoever is fit for us to ma 


_ © occaſion, than a Bill which his Majeſty calls t 


| Vol. II. 
< and Bills for preſexvation of our Religion and 766... 
** which we intend ſhortly to preſent — hit Maj 1 


ke up this unplea- 


* fant breach betwixt his Majeſty and his Parliament 


«© Whereas divers exceptions are here take ; 
tc the Militia; firſt, that his Majeſty W NN 
** thing, but accepted the perſons (except for corporati 
Jonly that he denied the way. To which we 1 
*© that that exception takes off London; and all other weed 
«« towns and cities, which makes a great part of the Kina 
dom; and for the way of ordinance it is antient 85 
©* ſpeedy, more eaſily alterable, and, in all theſe an 
<6 reſpects, more proper and more applicable to the 


» More 
d other 
preſent 
he on! 


* good old way of impoſing upon the iects. * 

«© ſhould ſeem that neither his Majeſty's . 
nor our anceſtors have heretofore been of that opinio ? 
* 37 Ed. 3. we find this record, The Chancellor mad; 4 
© claration of the challenge of the Parliament; the King 
<« deſires to know the griefs of his Subjects, and 10 redref 
c enormities. The laſt day of the Parliament, the King de- 
* manded of the whole Eſtates, Whether they would have 


& ſuch things as they agreed on, by way of Ordinance, ar 


« Statute © Whe anfwered, by way of Ordinance : 
« they might amend . ſame at their —.— and 11 — 
But his Majeſty objects further, that there is ſome. 
«« what in the Prejace, to which he could not conſent with 
& juſtice to his honour and innocence, and that thereby he 
„ js excluded from any power in the diſpoſing of it 
«« Theſe objections may ſeem ſomewhat, but indeed will 
appear nothing, when it ſhall be conſidered, that nothing 
in the preamble lays any charge upon his Majeſty, or in 


thority in the diſpoſing or execution of it: But only it 
js provided, That it ſhould be ſignified by both Houſes 
of Parliament, as that channel through which it will be 


it is intended, and let all the World judge, whether we 
have not reaſon to inſiſt upon it, that the ſtrength of 
„the Kingdom ſhould rather be ordered according to the 
direction or advice of the great Council of the Land, 
e equally intruſted by the King, and by the Kingdom, 
6 than that the ſafety of the King, Parliament, and King- 
« dom, ſhould be left at the devotion of a few unknown 
“ Counſellors, many of them not intruſted at all by the 
„King in any publick way, not at all confided in by the 
Kingdom. e . 

«© We wiſh the danger were not imminent, or not ſtill 
continuing, but cannot conceive, that the long time 
„ ſpent in this debate is evidence ſufficient that there was 
no ſuch neceſlity or danger, but a Bill might eaſily have 


cc 


<< been prepared; for when many cauſes do concur to the | 


danger of a State, the interruption of any one may hin- 
der the execution of the reſt, and yet the deſign be ſtill 
„ kept on ſoot for better opportunities. Who knows whe- 
ther the ill ſucceſs of the Rebels in Ireland had not hin- 
„ dered the inſurrection of the Papiſts here? Whether the 
& preſervation of the ſix Members of the Parliament falſe- 
ly accuſed, hath not prevented that Plot of the breaking 


„ the neck of the Parliament, of which we were inform 


ed from France, not long b=fore they were accuſed? 
„Vet ſince his Majeſty hath been pleaſed to expreſs his 


„ pleaſure rather for a Bill than an Ordinance, and that he 


ſent in one for that purpoſe, we readily entertained it, 


* and with ſome ſmall and neceſſary alterations, ſpeedily 


„ paſled the ſame : But, contrary to the cuſtom of Par- 
„ liament, and our expectations grounded upon his Ma- 


« jeſty's own invitation of us to that way, and the other 


<< reaſons maniteſted in our Declaration concerning the Mi- 
« litia of the 5th of May, inſtead of his royal aſſent, we 
«© met with an abſolute retuſal. BE Neon au 

If the matter of theſe our Votes of the 15th and 
& 16th of March, be according to law, we hope his Ma- 
„ jeſty will allow the Subjects to be bound by them, be- 


“ cauſe he hath ſaid, he will make the Law the rule of 


* his power; and if the queſtion be, Whether that be 
„ Law which the Lords and Commons have once declared 
% to us ſo, who ſhall be the judge? Not his 7 4 
for the King judgeth not of matters of Law, but by his 


“ Courts; and his Courts, though fitting by his authority, 


“ expect not his aſſent in matters of Law: Nor any other 
«© Courts, for they cannot judge in that caſe, becauſe they 
are inferior ; no appeal lying to them from Parliament, 
the judgment whereof is, in the eye of the Law, the 
King's judgment in his higheſt Court; though the King 
* in his perſon be neither preſent nor aſſenting there- 
„ unto. (3. | „ 5 
RE VI. (3.) I obſerved elſewhere, the defect of this rea- 
ſoning, which is a mere fallacy, grounded upon the equi- 
vocal word Parliament. For under colour, that in a cer- 
tain ſenſe, the two Houſes alone are called the Parliament, 


8. 


the body of the ordinance, that excludes his royal au- 


beſt derived, and moſt certainly to thoſe ends for which 
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Book XX. 25. CHA 
fume here to themſelves the rights belonging ſolely 
ney Parliament compoſed of King, Lords, and Com- 


mM he Votes at which his Majeſty takes exceptions, 


ee are theſe: 


« That the King's abſence ſo far remote from the Par- 
60 Pen is not nh 2 ob ſtruction, but may be a deftruc- 
« tio to the affairs of Ireland, | 

« That when the Lords and Commons hall declare 
« what the Law of the Land is, to have this not only queſ- 
« tioned and controverted, but contraditted, and a command 
« that it ſhould not be obeyed, is a high breach of the privi- 
&« lege of Parliament. ; 5 

« That thoſe perſons that adviſed his Majeſty to abſent 
« himſelf from the Parliament, are enemies to the peace of 
« the Kingdom, and juſtly may be ſuſpected to be favourers of 
« the Rebellion in Ireland. | 

« That the Kingdom hath been of late, and flill is in ſo 
« imminent danger, both from enemies abroad, and a Popiſb 
« and diſcontented Party at home, that there is an urgent 
« and inevitable neceſſity of putting his Majeſty's Subjects 
« jnto a poſture of defence, for the ſafaguard both of his Ma- 
e jefty and his people. - 

« That the Lords and Commons fully apprehending this 
« danger, and being Pre of their own duty, to provide a 
« ſuitable prevention, have in ſeveral Petitions addreſſed 
&< themſelves to his Majeſty, for the ordering and diſpoſing of 
« the Militia of the Kingdom, in Fog a way as was agreed 
« upon by the wiſdom of both Houſes, to be moſt effeftual and 
« proper for the preſent exigents of the Kingdom, yet could 
« mot obtain it; but his Majeſty did ſeveral times refuſe to 
give his royal aſſent thereunto. | 

« That in this caſe of extreme danger, and his Maje/ly's 


e refuſal, the ordinance of Parliament agreed upon by both 


« Houſes for the Militia, doth oblige the People, and ought 
« to be obeyed by the fundamental Laws of this Kingdom. 

« By all which it doth appear, that there is no colour 
« that by this tax we go about to introduce a new Law, 
« much leſs to exerciſe an arbitrary power, but indeed to 
i prevent it; for this Law is as old as the Kingdom, that 
« the Kingdom muſt not be without a means to preſerve 
« jtſelf; which that it may be done without confuſion, this 


« vide, in an orderly and regular way, for the good and 
« ſafety of the whole; which power, by the conſtitution 
« of this Kingdom, is in his Majeſty and in his Parliament 
e together: Yet fince the Prince, being but one perſon, is 
« more ſubject to accidents of nature and chance, where- 
« by the Commonwealth may be deprived of the fruit of 


that truſt which was in part repoſed in him; in caſes of 
“ ſuch neceſiity, that the Kingdom may not be inforced 
e preſently to return to its firſt principles, and every man 


<« left to do what is right in his own eyes, without either 


guide or rule, The wiſdom of this State hath intruſted 
the Houſes of Parliament with a power to ſupply what 


«« ſhal} be wanting on the part of the Prince; as is evi- 


dent by the conſtant cuſtom and practice thereof in caſes 


« of nonage, natural diſability, and captivity ; and the 
„like reaſon doth and muſt hold for the exerciſe of the 
© ſame power in ſuch cafes, where the royal truſt cannot 


<< be, or is not diſcharged, and that the Kingdom runs an 


evident and imminent danger thereby; which danger 
having been declared by the Lords and Commons in 
Parliament, there needs not the authority of any perſon 
« or Court to affirm; nor is it in the power of any per- 


„ ſon or Court to revoke that judgment. (4.) 


Rx M. (4.) All theſe reaſonings of both Houſes are 
founded upon the ſuppoſition of an imminent danger. 


When they come to give proofs of the reality of this dan- 


ger, they alledge only ſuſpicions, whereof they explain the 
cauſes, After which, they affirm the danger to be real, 
becauſe they have declared it fo, and becauſe there is no 
ſuperior authority to contradi& their judgment. But this 
Declaration does not make the danger real, if it be not ſo 
indeed. N It is eaſy therefore to perceive, by their way of 
proceeding, that they are embaraſſed by this article. N 
We know the King hath ways enough in his ordina- 
** ry Courts of Juſtice to puniſh ſuch ſeditious Pamphlets 
and Sermons, as are any way prejudicial to his rights, 
* honour, and authority ; and if 
* ſo inſolently violated and vilified, his Majeſty's own 
Council and Officers have been to blame, and not the 
Parliament. We never did reſtrain any proceedings of 


„ this kind in other Courts, nor refuſe any fit complaint 
_ to us. The Prote/tation Proteſtad was referred by the 
Commons Houſe to a Committee, and the author being 


* not produced, the Printer was committed to priſon, and 


the Book voted by that Committee to be burnt; but 


6 . , 
Fi 2 W Dewi who was to make that report of 


that Committee, neglected to make it. 


T he 3 Protęſtation was never complained of; 


other ſeditious Pamphlet ( To your Tentr, O 1/- 


any of them have been 


RLES I. 


&« rael) was once queſtioned, and the full proſecution of it 
% was not interrupted by any fault of either Houſe, whoſe 
„ forwardneſs to do his Majeſty all right therein, may 
« plainly appear, in that a Committee of Lords and Com- 
*c mons were purpoſely appointed to take ſuch information 
as the King's Council ſhould preſent, concerning ſedi- 
* tious words, practices, or tumults, Pamphletz or Ser 
% mons, tending to the derogation of his Majeſty's rights 
<< or prerogative ; and his Council were enjoyned by that 
“Committee to enquire and preſent them; who ſeveral 
times met thereupon, and received this anſwer and De- 
e claration from the King's Council, that they knew of no 
* ſuch thing as yet. 

If his Majeſty had uſed the ſervice of ſuch a one in 
„ penning this anſwer, who underſtood the laws and go- 
* vernment of this Kingdom, he would not have thought 
<< 1t legally in his power to deny his Parliament a guard, 
«© when they ſtood in need of it, ſince every ordinary 
“ Court hath it; neither would his Majeſty, if he had 


<< been well-informed of the Laws, have refuſed ſuch 2 


<< guard as they deſired, it being in the power of inferi- 
or Courts to command their own guard; neither would 
he have impoſed upon them ſuch a guard, under a com- 
* mander which they could not confide in; which is 


clearly againſt the privileges of Parliament, and of - 


„ which they found very dangerous effects, and therefore 
„ deſired to have it diſcharged. But ſuch a guard, and (6 
*« commanded, as the Houſes of Parliament deſired, they 
could never obtain of his Majeſty ; and the placing of a 
guard about them, contrary to their deſire, was not to 
grant a guard to them, but in effect, to ſet one upon 
% them. All which conſidered ; we believe, in the judg- 
«© ments of any indifferent perſons, it will not be thought. 
% ſtrange, if there were a more than ordinary reſort of 
people at Mſiminſter, of ſuch as came willingly of their 
* own accord to be witneſſes and helpers of the ſafety of 
«© them, whom all his Majeſty's good ſubjects are hound 
to defend from violence and danger; or that ſuch a 
% concourſe as this, they carrying themſelves quietly and 
„ peaceably (as they did) ought, in his Majeſty's appre- 
“ henfion, or can, in the interpretation of the Law, be 


„ held tumultuary and ſeditious. 
& Nation hath intruſted certain hands with a power to pro- 


When his Majeſty, in that queſtion of violation of 


„ the Laws, had expreſſed the obſervation of them inde- 


«« finitely, without any limitation of time, although we 


«© never faid or thought any thing that might look like a 


«© reproach to his Majeſty, yet we had reaſon to remem- 
ber that it had been otherwiſe, leſt we ſhould ſeem to 
« deſert our former complaints and proceedings thereupon, 


as his Majeſty doth ſeem but little to like or appreve of 
„ them; for although he doth acknowledge here, that 


c great miſchief that grew by that arbitrary power then 
* compiained of, yet ſuch are continually preferred and 
countenanced as were friends or favourers, or related un- 
« toe the chief authors and actors of that arbitrary power, 
& and of thoſe falſe colours, ſuggeſtions of imminent 


* danger and neceflity, whereby they did make it plauſible 


e unto his Majeſty. - And on the other fide, ſuch as did 


<< appear againſt them, are daily diſcountenanced and diſ- 


66! graced ; Which, whilſt it ſhall be ſo, we have no reaſon 
to judge the diſeaſe to be yet killed and dead at root, 


e and therefore no reaſon to bury it in oblivion. And 
„ whilſt we behold the ſpawns of thoſe miſchievous prin- 


_« ciples cheriſhed and foftered in that new generation of 
-.C 


A 


counſellors, friends and abetters of the former, or at 


Ne. leaſt, concurring with them in their malignancy againdt 
c the proceedings of this Parliament, we cannot think our 


&« ſelves ſecure from the like or a worſe danger. 

And here the penner of this anſwer beſtows an ad- 
«- monition upon the Parliament, bidding us take heed 
«© we fall not upon the ſame error, upon the ſame ſupgeſ- 
« tions. But he might have well ſpared this, till he 
© could have ſhewed wherein we had exerciſed any power, 


« otherwiſe than by the rule of the Law, or could have 


«« found a more authentick or higher judge in matters of 
% Law, than the High Court of Parliament. 

It is declared in his Majeſty's name, That he is re- 
«© ſolved to keep the rule himſelf, and to his power to re- 
e quire the ſame of all others. We muſt needs acknow- 
% edge, that ſuch a reſolution is like to bring much happi- 
de neſs and blefling to his Majeſty, and all his Kingdom; 
« yet with humility we muſt confeſs, we have not the 
ce fruit of it, in that caſe of my Lord Ximbolton, and the 
&« other five Members, accuſed contrary to Law, both 
« Common Law and the Statute Law, and yet remain 
« ynſatisfied ; which caſe was remembred in our declara- 
cc tion, as a ſtrange and unheard of violation of our Laws. 
“ But the penner of this anſwer thought fit to_paſs it 
cc over, hoping that many would read his Majeſty's an- 
4 ſwer, (which hath been ſo carefully diſperſed ) which 
« would not read cur declaration. 

% Whereas, afttr our ample thanks and acknowledge- 

| | | ment 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


« ment of his Majeſty's favour in paſſing many good Bills, 
de we ſaid, That truth and neceſſity inforced us to add this, 
cc that in or about the time of paſſing thoſe Bills, ſome de- 
« fon or other hath been on ſoot, which, if it had taken 
m elfe, would not only have deprived us of the fruit of 
c thoſe Bills, but would have reduced us to a worſe con- 
« dition of confuſion, than that wherein the Parliament 
« found us, It is now told us, That the King muſt be 
4 moſt ſenſible of what we caſt upon him, for requital of 
e thoſe good Bills; whereas, out of our uſual tenderneſs 
« of his Majeſty's honour, we did not mention him at 
4e all: But ſo injurious are thoſe wicked counſellors to the 
« name and honour of their Maſter and Sovereign, that, 
« as much as they can, they lay their own infamy and 
& guilt upon his ſhoulders, 

« Here God allo is called to witneſs his Majeſty's up- 
ce right intentions at the paſſing of thoſe Laws; this we 
<« will not queſtion, neither did we give any occaſion for 
<« ſuch a ſolemn aſſeveration as this is. The devil is like- 
e wiſe defied to prove, there was any defign with his Ma- 
e jeſty's knowledge or privity. This might well have 
<< been ſpared, for we ſpoke nothing of his Majeſty : But 
ce fince we are ſo far taxed, as to have it affirmed, that 


e we laid a notorious and falſe imputation upon his Ma- 


ce jeſty, we have thought it neceſſary, for the juſt defence 
« of our own innocency, to cauſe the oaths and examina- 
cc tions which had been taken concerning the deſign, to be 
ce publiſhed in a full narration, for ſatisſaction of all his 
% Majeſty's ſubjects; out of which we ſhall now offer 
« ſome few particulars, whereby the world may judge, 
« whether we could have proceeded with more tender- 
ce neſs towards his Majeſty than we have done. Mr, Go- 
“ ring confeſſeth, that the King firſt asked him, whether 
c he was engaged in any cabal concerning the army? And 
« commanded him to join with Mr. Percy and Mr. Fer- 
« min, and ſome others, whom they ſhould find within at 
« Mr. Percy's chamber; where they took the oath of 
« ſecrecy, and then debated of a deſign propounded by 
Mr. Fermin, to ſecure the Tower, and to conſider of 
<« bringing up the army to London, and Captain Legg con- 
c feſſed, he had received the draught of a Petition in the 
c King's preſence ; and his Majeſty acknowledged it was 
„ from his own hand: And whoſoever reads the ſum of 
„ that Petition, as it was proved by the teſtimony of 


will eaſily perceive ſome points in it, apt to beget in 
ce them ſome diſcontent againſt the Parliament. And can 
any man believe, there was no deſign in the accuſation 
c of the Lord Kimbeolton, and the reſt, in which his Ma- 


« actor? Theſe things being ſo, it will eaſily appear to 
«© be as much againſt the rule of prudence, that the penner 
of this anſwer ſhould entangle his Majeſty in this un- 
neceſſary apology ; as it is againſt the rules of juſtice, 


<« that any reparation from us ſhould be either yielded or 


«© demanded, 3 | BO 

It is profeſſed in his Majeſty's name, That he is truly 
ſenſible of the burdens of his People, which makes us 
hope, that he will take that courſe which will be moſt 


<« effectual to eaſe them of theſe burdens ; that is, to join 


„with his Parliament in preſerving the peace of the King- 
dom; which by his abſence from them hath been 
«« much endangered, and which, by hindering the volun- 
* tary adventures for the recovery of Ireland, and diſabling 
the ſubjects to diſcharge the great tax laid upon them, is 
„like to make the war much more heavy to the King- 
« dom. And for his Majeſty's wants, the Parliament 
© hath been no cauſe of them; we have not diminiſhed 
his juſt revenue, but have much eaſed his publick charge, 
and ſomewhat his private. And we ſhall be ready, in 
% a parliamentary way, to ſettle his revenue, in ſuch. an 
«© honourable proportion, as may be anſwerable to both, 
& when he ſhall put himſelf into ſuch a poſture of Govern- 
„ment, that his Subjects may be ſecure to enjoy his juſt 
protection for their Religion, Laws, and Liberties. _ 
ec We never refuſed his Majeſty's gracious offer of a free 
<« and general pardon, only we faid it could be no ſecurity 
ce to our preſent fears and jealouſies: And we gave a reaſon 
« for it, that thoſe fears did not ariſe out of any guilt of 
«© our own actions, but out of the evil deſigns and at- 
e tempts of others; and we leave it to the world to judge, 
« whether we herein have deſerved ſo heavy a tax and ex- 
«© clamation, (That it was a ſirange world, when. Princes 
0 proffered favours are counted reproaches ; ſuch are the 
©< words of his Majeſty's anſwer ) who do eſteem that 
offer as an act of princely grace and bounty, which, 
«© ſince this Parliament n, we have humbly deſired we 
„ might obtain, and do till hold it neceſſary and advan- 
c tagious for the generality of the Subjects, upon whom 
c“ theſe taxes and ſubſidies lie heavieſt ; but we ſee, upon 
c every occaſion, how unhappy we are in his Majeſty's 
6 miſapprehenſions of our Tm and actions. 


(0 


Sir Jacob A/tly, Sir John Coniers, and Captain Legg, 


jeſty doth avow himſelf to be both a commander and an 


Vol. II. 


„We are fully of the King's mind, as it is here de. 


ce 
his Subjects, that he 
40 
cc 


ould not ſtand in need of foreign 
force to preſerve him from oppreſſion, and are conß. 
dent, that he ſhall never want an abundant evidence of 
the good wiſhes and affiftance of his whole Ki 
eſpecially if he ſhall be pleaſed to hold to that pgraciou, 
reſolution, of building upon that ſure foundation, the 
Law of the Land : But why his Majeſty ſhould take 
it ill, that we having received information fo deeply con- 
<* cerning the ſafety of the Kingdom, ſhould think them 
fit to be conſidered of, we cannot conceive ; for althou h 
the name cf the perſon was unknown, yet that which 
« was, more ſubſtantial to the probability of the report was 
* known ( that is) that he was ſervant to the Lord Digby 
who in his preſumptuous letter to the Queen's Majeſty, 
© and other letters to Sir Lewis Dives, had intimated ſome 
wicked propoſition, ſuitable to that information; but that 
this ſhould require reparation, we hold it as: far from 
** juſtice as it is from truth, that we have mixed any ma- 
lice with theſe rumours, thereby to feed the fears and 
* jealouſies of the People. | | | 
« It is affirmed, his Majeſty is driven (but not by us 
yet) from us; perchance hereaſter, if there be oppor- 
«© tunity of gaining more credit, there will not be want- 
« ing who will ſuggeſt unto his Majeſty, that it is done 
by us. And if his Majeſty were driven from us, we 
„ hope it was not by his own fears, but by the fears of 
„the Lord Digby, and his retinue of Cavaliers (5) ; and 
© that no fears of any tumultuary violence but of their 
<< juſt puniſhment for their manifold inſolence, and intend- 
& ed violence againſt the Parliament, | 
RE M. (5). By the Lord Dzigby's Cavaliers were meant 
the Officers and Gentlemen who aſſembled at M hiteball, 
to guard the King, in the head of whom was the Lord 
Digby, I do not believe, that when this Declaration was 
publiſhed, the term Cavaliers was commonly uſed to de- 
note the Royal party. Perhaps this word, uſed here by 
the Parliament, was the occaſion of calling the King's 
party Cavaliers, as the Parliament's Adherents were named 
Round-heads, Theſe two names were afterwards changed 
into Tories and Whiggs. > 1 e 
* And this is expreſſed by the Lord Digby himſelf, 
when he told thoſe Cavaliers, that the principal cauſe of 
his Majeſty's going out of town, was to ſave them from 
being trampled in the dirt; but of his Majeſty's perſon 
«© there was no cauſe of fear in the greateſt heat of his 
people's indignation, after the accuſation, and his Ma- 
e jeſty's violent coming to the Houſe ; there was no ſhew 
« of any evil intention againſt his regal perſon, of which 
„ there can be no better evidence than this, that he came 
<< the next day without a guard into the City, where he 
heard nothing but prayers and petitions, no threatnings 
nor irreverent ſpeeches, that might give him any juſt 
occaſion of fear, that we have heard of, or that his Ma- 
e jeſty expreſt : For he ſtaid near a week after at White- 
& hall, in a ſecure and peaceable condition, whereby we 
« are induced to believe, that there is no difficulty or 
doubt all, but his Majeſty's reſidence near London, may 
<< be as ſafe as in any part of the Kingdom. We are 
© moſt aſſured of the faithfulneſs of the City and Suburbs; 
and for our ſelves, we ſhall quicken the vigour of the 
« Laws, the induſtry of the Magiſtrates, the authority of 
<« the Parliament, for the ſuppreſſing of all tumultuary inſo- 
<< lences whatſoever, and for the vindicating of his honour 
from all inſupportable and inſolent ſcandals, if any ſuch 
< ſhall be found to be raiſed upon him, as are mentioned 
„in this anſwer ; and therefore we think it altogether 
5 unneceſſary, and exceeding inconvenient, to adjourn the 
% Parliament to any other place. 5 
„Where the deſire of a good underſtanding betwixt 
<«« the King and the Parliament, is on both parts ſo earneſt, 
<< as is here profeſſed by his Majeſty, to be in him, and 
« we have ſufficiently teſtified to be in our ſelves, it ſeems 
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cc 
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„ ftrange we ſhould be ſo long aſunder, it can be nothing 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


elſe but evil and malicious counſel, miſrepreſenting our 
carriage to him, and indiſpoſing his favour. to us: And 
as it ſhall be far from us, to take any advantage of his 
Majeſty's ſuppoſed ftraits, as to deſire, much leſs to 
compel, him to that which his honour or intereſt may 
render unpleaſant and grievous to him; ſo we hope, that 
his Majeſty will not make his own underſtanding or rea- 
ſon the rule of his Government, but will ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be aſſiſted with a wiſe and prudent council, that 
& may deal faithfully betwixt him and his people; and 
that he will remember, that his reſolutions do concern 

Kingdoms, and therefore ought not to be moulded by 
his own, much leſs by any other private perſon, which 
is not alike proportionable to ſo great a truſt. An 

therefore we {till defire and hope, that his Majeſty will 
not be guided by his own undetſtanding, or think thoſe 
courſes, ſtraits, and neceſſities, to which he ſhall be 


7M adviſed 


cla-ed, That he uy reſt ſo ſecure of the affections of 1971. 
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Book XX. 25. CHARLES l. 111 


6 gart the wiſdom of both Houſes of Parliament, 
i 2 ju 2 eyes in this politick body, whereby his 
« Majeſty is, by the conſtitution of this Kingdom, to diſ- 
« cern the differences of _ * which concern the 
60 ; ce and fa thereof, | 

oy We = given his Majeſty no cauſe to ſay, that we 
4e do meanly value the diſcharge of his publick duty, 
« Whatſoever acts of grace or juſtice have been done, 
i they proceed from his Majeſty by the advice and counſel 
« of his Parliament; yet we have, and ſhall always an- 
« {wer them with conſtant gratitude, obedience, and af- 
&« ſection: And although many things have been dane 
4e ſince this Parliament, of another nature, yet we ſhall not 
& ceaſe to deſire the continued protection of Almighty God 
c upon his Majeſty; and moſt humbly petition him, to 


l caſt from him all thoſe evil and contrary counſels, which 


T j ny particulars formerly mentioned, much 
« ere. Son the honour of his Government, the hap- 
& pineſs of his own eſtate, and proſperity of his people. 
« And having paſſed ſo many dangers from abroad, ſo 
ct many conſpiracies at home, and brought on the publick 
« work ſo far, through the greateſt difficulties that ever 
tc ſtood in oppoſition to a Parliament, to ſuch a degree of 
e ſucceſs, that nothing ſeems to be left in our way, able to 
&« hinder the full accompliſhment of our deſires and en- 
&« geavouis of the publick good; unleſs God in his juſtice 
« do ſend ſuch a grievous curſe n us, as to turn the 
« ſtrength of the Kingdom againſt itſelf, and to effect 
« that by their own folly and credulity, which the power 
« and ſubtilty of their and our enemies could not attain, 
cc that is, to divide the people from the Parliament, and 
« to make them ſerviceable to the ends and aims of thoſe 
« who would deſtroy them. Therefore we deſire the 
% Kingdom to take notice of this laſt and moſt deſperate 
« and miſchievous plot of the malignant party, that is 
4 acted and proſecuted in many parts of the Kingdom, 
« under plauſible notions of ſtirring them up to a care of 
& preſerving the King's prerogative, maintaining the diſ- 
4e cjpline of the Church, upholding and continuing the 
cc reverence and ſolemnity of God's ſervice, and encou- 
<« raging of learning. And upon theſe grounds, divers 
« mutinous petitions have been framed in London, Kent, 
<« and other Counties, and ſundry of his Majeſty's Subjects 
« have been ſollicited to declare themſelves for the King 
<« againſt the Parliament: And many falſe and foul aſpet- 
« ſions have been caſt upon our proceedings, as if we had 


„ been not only negligent, but averſe in theſe points: 


« Whereas we deſire nothing more, than to maintain the 
« purity and power of Religion, and to honour the King 


in all his juſt Prerogatives; and for encouragement and 
« advancement of piety and learning, we have very ear- 


<« neſtly endeavoured, and ſtill do, to the utmoſt of our 
<« power, that all pariſhes may have learned, pious, and 
c ſufficient preachers, and all ſuch preachers competent 
« livings. (6.) 

Rem. (6.) The King complained, that the Church of 


England was going to be deſtroyed to make way for Preſ- 


bytery. The Parliament dares not fay the contrary, for 
fear of diſcoutaging the Presbyterians, nor own it, becauſe 
it was not yet time to diſcover themſelves ſo openly. 


They endeavour therefore to get off, by general terms, 


which ſignify nothing, that is, they have reſolved to place 
in every Pariſh pious Miniſters, and provide for their ſub- 
ſiſtence. PE 55 | 

« Many other bills and propoſitions are in preparation 
<« for the King's profit and honour, the people's ſafety and 
<< proſperity : In the proceedings whereof we are much 


© hindered by his Majeſty's abſence from the Parliament, 
„ which is altogether contrary to the uſe of his prede- 


«« ceſſors, and the privileges of Parliament, whereby our 
time is conſumed by a multitude of unneceſſary meſ- 
© ſages, and our innocency wounded by cauſeleſs and ſharp 


© invectives, Yet we doubt not, but we ſhall overcome 


e All this at laſt, if the people ſuffer not themſelves to be 
e deluded with falſe and ſpecious ſhews, and ſo drawn to 


© betray us to their own undoing, who have ever been 


** willing to hazard the undoing of ourſelves, that they 
might not be betrayed by our neglect of the truſt re- 
<* Poſed in us: But if it were poſſible they ſhould prevail 
herein, yet we would not fail, through God's grace, 
* {till to perſiſt in our duties, and to look beyond our 
© own lives, eſtates, and advantages, as thoſe who think 
nothing worth the enjoying, without the liberty, peace, 
and ſafety of the Kingdom; nor any thing too good to 
de hazarded in diſcharge of our conſciences, for the ob- 
** taining of it: And ſhall always repoſe ourſelvesupon the 
protection of Almighty God, which we are confident ſhall 
<* never be wanting to us, (while we ſeek his glory,) as 
** we have found it hitherto wonderfully going along with 
* us in all our proceedings,” 
* — quickly neo od this Manifeſto, He = 
ng reatons to prevent betimes, the impreſſions it might 
No. LXVI. ve L, II, F | , 


make upon the minds of the people. As a wat was una: 1642. 
voidable, the King and the Parliament were equally con- 
cerned to gain the people, and for this theſe Papers were 
intended. We have ſeen in the Parliament's Manifeſto, 
the objections againſt the King reiterated; and we ſhall ſce 
in the King's, the ſame anfwers he had before given to 
each of the articles. Theſe two Papers therefore may be 
conſidered as a recapitulation of whatever had been al- 
ledged pro and con, in the diſpute between the King and 
the Parliament, Both flattered themſelves, that theic rea- 
ſons were unanſwerable, and propoſed them with great 
confidence. Nor was this entirely without foundation, for 
both ſides, reaſoning upon different principles, might be un 
the right, according to their reſpective ſuppoſitions. 


His Majeſty's Anſwer to a Book, entitled, The Declaration 
or Remonſtrance of the Lords and Commons of the 
19th of May, 1642. | 

I ve could be weary of taking any pains for the Ruſhworth, 

* A. fatisfaQtion of our People, and to undeceive them of eee 

thoſe ſpecious miſchievous infuſions which are daily in- T. I. 2.465 

** ſtilled into them, to ſhake and corrupt their loyalty and 

affection to us and our Government, after ſo full and 

*© ample declaration of ourſelf and intentions, and fo fair 

** and ſatisfactory anſwers to all ſuch matters as have been 

** objected to us by a major part preſent of both Houſes of 

Parliament, we might well give over this labour of our 

pen, and fit till till it ſhall pleaſe God ſo to enlighten 

the affections and underſtandings of our good Subjects on 
our behalf, (which we doubt not but that in his good 
time he will do) that they may ſee our ſufferings are 
their ſufferings, But ſince, inſtead of applying them- 
ſelves to the method propoſed by us, of making ſuch 
ſolid particular propoſitions as might eſtabliſh a good 
underſtanding between us, or of following the advice of 
our Council of Scotland (with whom they communicate 
their affairs) in forbearing all means that may make 
the breach wider and wound deeper ; they have choſen 
to purſue us with new reproaches, or rather to continue 
and improve the old, by adding and varying little cir- 
cumſtances and language, in matters formerly urged by 
them, and fully anſwered by us. We prevailed with our 
ſelf, upon very mature and particular conſideration of it, 
toanſwer the late printed Book, entitled, 4 Declaration 
or Remonſtrance of the Lords and Commons, which was or- 

** dered the 19th of May laſt to be printed and publiſhed, 

hoping then, that they would put us to no more of this 

trouble, but that that ſhould have been the laſt of ſuch. 

*© a nature they would have communicated to our people, 

and that they would not, as they have done fince, thought 

« fit to aſſault us with a newer Declaration, indeed of a 

very new nature and learning, which mult have another 


<* anſwer. (1.) 


REMARK (1.) This was another Declaration of the 
ſecond of June, whence it may be inferred, that this an- 
ſwer of the King to the firſt was not publiſhed till after 
that time. | | | 

„And we doubt not, but that our good Subjects in ſhort 
<< time will be fo well inſtructed in the differences and mi- 
«© takings between us, that they will plainly diſcern, 
without reſigning their reaſon and underſtanding to our 


© Prerogative, or the infallibility of a now 3 of 


both Houſes of Parliament (inſected by a few 
© ſpirits) where the fault is. (2.) | 
| Rem. (z.) The King begins in this Paper to repre- 
ſent the reſolutions of the Parliament, not as being 
agreeable to the ſentiments of the Nation, but as com- 
ing only from a diſaffected party which prevailed in both 
Houſes. 5 

„ Though we ſhall, with humility and alacrity, be al- 
« ways forward to acknowledge the infinite mercy and 
“ providence of Almighty God, vouchſafed ſo many ſeve- 
« ral ways to ourſelf and this nation, yet fince God 
« himſelf doth not allow that we ſhould fancy and 
ce create dangers to ourſelf, that we might manifeſt and 
& publiſh his mercy in out deliverance, we muſt profeſs | 
« we do not know thoſe deliverances mentioned in the 
<« beginning of that Declaration, from ſo many wicked 
e plots and deſigns ſince the beginning of this Parliament, 


ignant 


© which if they had taken effect, would have brought 


c ruin and deſtruction upon this Kingdom. We well 
& know, the great labour and skill hath been uſed to 
« amaze and aftright our good Subj with fears and 
<«« apprehenſions of plots and conſpiracies, the ſeveral 
<« pamphlets publiſhed, and letters ſcattered up and down, 
« full of ſuch ridiculous contemptible animadverſions to 
4e that purpoſe, as (though they found, for what end God 
« knows, very unuſual countenance) no ſober man would 
©« he moved with them. But we muſt confeſs, we have 
« never been able to inform ourſelf of any ſuch perni- 
<« cious formed deſign againſt the peace of this Kingdom, 
« ſince the beginning of this Parliament, as is mentioned 
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1642, 


Parliament: So that if there were any danger threat- 


But our good Subjects will eaſily underſtand, that if we 
<«< were guilty of that aſperſion, we muſt not only be ac- 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


<< in that Declaration, or might be any warrant to thoſe 
«© great fears, both our Houſes of Parliament ſeem to be 
« tranſported with ; but we have great cauſe to believe, 
« more miſchief and danger hath been raiſed and begotten 
< to the diſturbance of this Kingdom, than cured or pre- 
« vented by thoſe fears and jealouſies. And therefore, 
<« however the rumour and diſcourſe of plots and conſpi- 
racies may have been neceſſary to the deſigns of par- 
e ticular men, they ſhall do well not to pay any falſe de- 
<« yotions to Almighty God, who diſcerns whether our 
« dangers are real or pretended, 

« For the bringing up of the army to London, as we 
e have heretofore (by no other direction than the teſti- 
e mony of a good conſcience) called God to witneſs, we 
« never had, or knew any ſuch reſolution z ſo upon the 
e yiew of the depoſitions now publiſhed with that Decla- 
<« ration, it is not evident to us, there was ever ſuch a 
« defign, unleſs very looſe diſcourſe or argument be in- 
« ſtance enough of a deſign. (3. ; 

Rem. (3.) The King ſeems to vindicate himſelf very 
weakly upon this article, His whole anſwer lies in the 
ambiguity of the word Deſign, which may ſignify, either 
a bare project, or a ſettled and formed deſign. It is cer- 
tain, there was a deſign or project to bring up the army to 
London, which the King knew of, and was propoſed by 
Jermyn; but no reſolution was taken thereon. TheKing 
denies, he knew of any ſuch reſolution, becauſe indeed 
there was none. But he dares not deny, he was informed 
of the deſign or project to march the army to London. 
Wherefore, after having ſpoken of the deſign in general, 
he immediately changes the word into that of Reſolu- 
tion. Charles I, was very skilful in ſuch fort of ambi- 
uities. 


* 
* 


And it is apparent, that what was ſaid of it, was near 


ce thice months before the diſcovery to both Houſes of 


de ned that way, it vaniſhed without any reliftance or 


prevention, by the wiſdom, power, or authority of 


de them. (4.) 


REM. (4.) The Parliament infifted chiefly upon the 


King's intention, and endeavoured to prove the fact, in 
order to ſhew this intention. So it was not a proof of 
the King's having no ill intention, that the deſign of ſe- 
ducing the army, and bringing 1t up to Lenden was not 
purſued, | | 

et ſeems the intention of that Declaration (whatſo- 


c ever other end it hath) is to anſwer a Declaration they 


<« received from us, in anſwer to that which was pre- 
« ſcnted to us at New-Market the gth of March lait ; 
« and likewiſe to our anſwer to the petition of both 
« Houſes, preſented to us at York, the 26th of March 
<« ]aſt. But before that Declaration falls upon any parti- 
ce culars of our ſaid Declaration or Anſwer, it complains, 
< that the heads of the malignant party have, with much 
< art and induſtry, adviſed us to ſutfer divers unjuſt ſcandals 
and imputations upon the Parliament, to be publiſhed in 
< our name, whereby they might make it odious to the 
e People, and by their help deſtroy it: But not inſtancing 
ein any one ſcandal or imputation ſo publiſhed by us, 
<« we are fill to ſeek for the heads of that malignant party. 


e tive in raiſing the ſcandal, but paſſive in the miſchief 
<< begotten by that ſcandal, we being an eſſential part of 


© the Parliament. (5.) 


REM. (5.) This is only a ſubtlety grounded upon the 
ambiguity of the word Parliament. In the Declaration 
which the King is anſwering, by the term, Parliament, 
is meant both Houſes, without including the King, and 
here the King means both Houſes and the King together. 

„ And we hope the juſt defence of ourſelf and our au- 
ce thority, and the neceſſary vindication of our innocence 
<« and juſtice, from the imputation laid on us by a major 
<< part then preſent, by either or both Houſes, ſhall no more 


„ be called a ſcandal upon the Parliament, than the opi- 


c nion of ſuch a part be reputed an Act of Parliament. 
ce And we hope our good Subjects will not be long miſled 
<« by that common expreſſion, in all the Declarations, 
« wherein they uſurp the word Parliament, and apply it 
«© to countenance any reſolution or vote ſome few have a 
« mind to make, by calling it, the reſolution of Parlia- 
c ment, which can never be without our conſent ; neither 
<« can the vote of either, or both Houſes, make a greater 
ic alteration in the Laws of this Kingdom (fo ſolemnly made 
“by the advice of their predeceſſors, with the concurrence 
c of us and our anceſtors) either by commanding or in- 
e hibiting any thing (beſides the known rules of the Law) 
<« than our ſingle direction or mandate can do, to which 
* we do not aſcribe the authority. (6.) 

Rem. (e.) This reaſon is invincible, ſuppoſing the 
Government in its natural ſtate. But it could not make 


„ hither, (7.) 


cc 


cc 


Vol. II. 


any impreſſion upon thoſe who believed 

to eſtabliſh an arbitrary Power, erg 
i: 2 that Declaration informs our Peo 
malignant party hath drawn us into the | 

* far from our | >" ny It niche — Fo 
<< properly have ſaid, that it h es 
| y » that it hath driven, than drawn ug 
Rem. (7.) The Parliament underſtood 


by the mal; 
nant party the King's party, and her ng n 
ſame name to that of the Parliament, i 8e tte 
or we confeſs our journey hither. (for wh. 
2 have no other reaſon be 2 N oy 
to the cauſe of it) was only forced upon us by the = 
malignant party, which contrived and countena by 
thoſe barbarous tumults, and other ſeditious — 
ſtances, of which we have ſo often complained Oo 
hereafter ſhall ſay more, and which indee pn 


d th 
much danger to our perſon, and laid fo much ſcant. 


upon the whole privilege and dignity of Parli 
we wonder it can be — 8 blues OR 
dignation : but of that anon. But why the mali ns 
Party ſhould be charged with cauſing a Preſ 
tranſported to York, we cannot imagine; neither hay 
any papers or writings iſſued from thence, to our bow. 
ledge, but what have been extorted ſrom us by ſuch 
provocations, as have not been before offered to à Kin 
And no doubt it will appear a moſt trivial and fond 
exception, when all Prefles are open to vent whatſoever 
they think fit to ſay to the People, (a thing unwar 
ranted by former cuſtom) that we ſhould not make m 
of all lawful means to publiſh our Juſt and neceſſary 
anſwers thereunto. As for the authority of the Gre. 
Seal, (though we do not know that it hath been neceſ. 
fary to things of this nature) the ſame ſhall be more 
frequently uſed hereafter, as occaſion ſhall require (8.); 
to which we make no doubt the greater and at 
of our Privy-Council will concur, and whoſe advice we 
are reſolved to follow, as far as it ſhall be agreeable to 
the good and welfare of the Kingdom. 
Rem. (8.) The Parliament's Declaration was publiſhed 
the 19th of May, and three days after the Lord- Keeper 
Littleton went privately from London with the Gieat-Seal 
to the King, So the King had it in his hands when he 


cc ple, that the 


La) 


publiſhed his anſwer. For this reaſon, he ſays, the ſame _ 


{hall be more frequently uſed hereafter. | 

*© Before that Declaration vouchſafes to inſiſt on any 
particulars, it is pleaſed to cenſure both our Declaration 
and Anſwer, to be filled with harſh cenſures, and 


k 
cc 
cc 
(c 
cc 
cc 
6c 
cc 
cc 
cc 


the word Parliament to the vote of both Houſes) con- 
cerning which they reſolve to give ſatisfaction to the 
Kingdom, ſince they find it very difficult to ſatisfy us, 
If, as in the uſage of the word Parliament, they have 
left us out of their thoughts ; ſo by the word Kingdom, 
they intend to exclude all our People, who are out of 
5 their walls, (for that's grown another phraſe of the time, 
- the vote of the major part of both Houſes, and ſome- 
©, times of one, is now called, The reſolution of the whole 
1 Kingdom,) we believe it may not be hard to give ſatiſ- 
5 faction to themſelves; otherwiſe we are confident (and 
our confidence proceeds from the uprightneſs of our oun 
*© conſcience) they will never be able ſo to ſever the affec- 
tions of us and our Kingdom, that what cannot be ſatiſ- 
s faction to the one, ſhall be to the other, Neither will 
** the ſtile of Humble and Faithful, and telling us, That 
** they will make us a great and glorious King, in their 
” Petitions and Remonſtrances, ſo deceive our good Sub- 
ti jects, that they will paſs over the reproaches, threats and 
* menaces they are ſtuffed with, which ſure could not be 
** more gently reprehended by us, than by ſaying, theic 
** expreſhons were different from the uſual language to 
Princes, which that Declaration tells you we had no oc- 
** caſion to ſay, But we believe, whoſoever looks over 
that Declaration preſented to us at New-market, to 
„which ours was an anſwer, will find the language 
throughout it to be ſo unuſual, that, before this Parlia- 
ment, it could never be parallelled ; whilſt under preteyce 
of juſtifying their fears, they give ſo much countenance 
<< to the diſcourſe of the Rebels of Ireland, as if they had 
%a mind our good Subjects ſhould give credit to it: other- 
<* wiſe, being warranted by the ſame evidence, which 
they have fince publiſhed, they would have as well de- 
clared, That thoſe rebels publickly threaten the rooting 
out the name of the Engliſb, and that they will have 2 
King of their own, and no longer be governed by us: 
<< as that they ſay, that they do nothing but by our au- 
<< thority, and that they call themſelves the Queens arm). 
«© And therefore we have great reaſon to complain of the 
« abſence of juſtice and integrity in that Declaration, be- 
e fides the unfitneſs of other expreſſions. Neither did we 
“ miſtake the ſubſtance or logick of the meſſage to us at 


— 


King intendeq if 
| 12, 


better part 


cauſeleſs charges upon the Parliament (till miſapplying 


vg 
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_ King's negligence in the ſame claſs, 


Book XX. 3 | 

15, concerning the Militia, which was no other; 
4 e's 1 to be no other (even by that Declatation 
« which reproved us) than a plain threat; That if we re- 


3 uſed to join with them, they would make a law without us, 


40 th the practice ſince that time been other, which 
40 No | as be Fuſtified to the moſt ordinary (if not par- 
« tial) underſtandings, by the mere averring it to be ac- 
« cording to the ſundamental laws of this Kingdom, with- 
« out giving any direction, that the moſt cunning and 


| « learned men in the laws may be able to find thoſe foun- 


5 arr is here an ambiguity in the term 


ntal Law. The Parliament had clearly expreſſed 
8 meant by this fundamental Law, viz if the 
King failed in the diſcharge of his duty, the Nation ought 
not, however, to be without defence, and in that caſe, it 
belonged to the Parliament to take care of it. Inftead 
— of asking where this Law was, it ſeems, that 
the King ſhould have ſhewn, either that, tho he neglected 
his duty, it belonged not to the Parliament to meddle with 
the government of the State, or that he never had neglect- 
ed, nor did ſtill negle& it. For, according to the Parlia- 


ment, though this Law was not expreſſed in any particu- 


lar Statute, it naturally lowed from the conſtitution of the 
Government. T he King ſeems, by requiring this Law to 
be produced, to inſinuate, that the Parliament, in no caſe 
whatever, could intermeddle with the Government of the 
State, unleſs authorized by an expreſs law, and yet the 
Parliament had alledged two caſes, namely, the captivity 
and nonage of a King, wherein they might have the ma- 
nagement of the Government, and — reckoned the 
(0) this the King 

ſhould have returned an anſwer. DET 
And we muſt appeal to all the world, whether they 
s might not, with as much juſtice, and by as much law, 
<«< have ſeized upon the Eſtate of every Member of both 
« Houſes, who diſſented from that pretended ordinance, 
« (which much the major part of the Houſe of Peers did 
ce two or three ſeveral times) as they have invaded that 


« power of ours over the Militia, becauſe we (upon rea- 


c“ ſons they have not ſo much as pretended to anſwer) re- 
e fuſe to conſent to that propoſition: (10. 
Rem. (10.) The authority aſſumed by the Parliament, 


was not an ordinary authority, nor pretended to be ſo, It 
was extraordinary for the preſent ſuppoſed caſe, that there 
was great danger from the King. As therefore they had 


not the ſame ſuſpicions of thoſe who had at firſt refuſed 


their conſent to the ordinance, they could not ſeize their 


eſtates upon the ſame foundation. Thus the conſequence 
drawn by the King from the Parliament's uſurpation, does 


not ſeem juſt, | 
«© And if no better effects, than loſs of time, and hin- 


<< drance of the publick affairs, have been found by our 
** anſwers and replies, let all good men judge, by whoſe 


© default, and whoſe want of duty ſuch effects have been: 


For as our end (indeed only end) in thoſe anſwers and 
replies, hath been the ſettlement and compoſure of pub- 
* lick affairs, ſo we are aſſured, and moſt men do believe, 
That if that due regard and reverence had been given 


* to our words, and that conſent and obedience to our 
_ © counſels, which we did expect, there had been before 


this time a chearful calm upon the face of the whole 
„Kingdom, every man enjoying his own, with all poſſi- 
ble peace and ſecurity that can be imagined; which 
*© ſurely thoſe men do not deſire, who (after all thoſe acts 


of juſtice and favour paſſed by us this Parliament, all 
© thoſe affronts and ſufferings endured and undergone by 
us) think fit ſtill to reproach us with Ship-money, Coat 


* and ConduQ-money, and other things ſo abundantly 
* declared (as that Declaration itſelf confeſſes) in the ge- 
<* neral Remonſtrance of the State of the Kingdom, pub- 
* liſhed in November laſt, which we wonder to find now 
** avowed to be the Remonſtrance of both Houſes, and 


A which we are ſure, was preſented to us only by the Houſe 
of Commons; and did never, and we are confident, 


in that time could never have paſſed the Houſe of Peers; 
** the concurrence and authority of which was not then 
thought neceſſary, Shall we believe thoſe reproaches 


to be the voice of the Kingdom of England? That all 


our loving ſubjects, eaſed, refreſhed, ſtrengthned, and 
** abundantly ſatisfied with our acts of grace and favour 
towards them, are willing to be involved in theſe un- 
A thankful expreſſions? We muſt appeal to the thanks and 
2 acknowledgments publiſhed in the Petitions of moſt of 
4 *be Counties of England, to the teſtimony and thanks 
4 we have received from both Houſes of Parli t, how 
4 ſeaſonable, how agreeable this ufage of us is to our me- 
1 dt or their former expreſſions. 
4 e have not in the leaſt ſwerved or departed from 
©. our reſolution, or words, in the beginning of this Par- 
. liament. We ſaid, we were reſolved to put our ſelf 
e * and clearly upon the love and affection of our 


25. CHARLES 1 


% Engliſh ſubjects; and we fay ſo ſtill, as far às concerns 1644 


England. And we call Almighty God to witneſs all 
* our complaints and jealouſies, which have never been 
* cauſeleſs, not out of our Houſes of Parliament, (but of 
** ſome few ſchiſmatical, factious, and ambitious ſpirits, 
and upon ſuch grounds, as ſhort time, we fear; will 
<< juſtify to the world) our denial of the Militia, our ab- 
* ſenting our ſelf from London, have been the effects of 
Jan upright and faithful affection to our Engliſb ſubjects, 
that we may be able (through all the inconveniences we 
„are compelled to wreſtle with) at laſt; to preſerve and 
6 reftore their Religion, Laws, and Liberties unto them. 
„% dince the proceedings againſt the Lord Kimbolton, and 
*© the five Members; is ſtill looked upon, and fo often 
* preſſed as ſo great an advantage againſt us, that no re- 
*© tractation made by us, nor no actions fince that time 
** committed againſt us, and the law of the Land, under 
** the pretence of vindication of Privilege, can ſatisfy the 
** contrivers of that Declaration, but that they would have 
*© our good ſubjects believe, the accuſation of thoſe ſix 
* Members muſt be a plot, for the breaking the neck of 
the Parliament, (a ſtrange arrogance, if any of thoſe 
«© Members had the penning of that Declaration) and that 
4e it is ſo often urged againſt us, as if, by that ſingle caſual 
% miſtake of ours, (in form only) we had forteited all 


% without endeavouring to excuſe that, which in truth 
was an error, (our going to the Houſe of Commons) 


not find our carriage in that buſineſs ſuch as hath been 
reported. | 5 f 
Wben we reſolved, upon ſuch grounds, as, when they 
& ſhall be publiſhed, will ſatisfy the world, that it was 
fit for our own ſafety and honour, and the peace of the 
Kingdom, to proceed againſt thoſe perſons (11.); tho 
we well know there was no degree of privilege in that 
caſe, yet (to ſhew our deſire of correſpondency with 


443 


duty, credit and allegiance from our People; we muſt, 


give our People a clear and full narration of the matter 
of fact, aſſuring our ſelf, that our good ſubjects will 


© the two Houſes of Parliament) we choſe, rather than to 


<« apprehend their perſons by the ordinary miniſters of Ju- 

flice, (which, according to the opinion and practice of 
« former times, we might have done) to command our 
« Attorney-General to acquaint our Houſe of Peers with 


our intention, and the general matter of our charge, 


(which was yet more particular than a mere accuſation) 


6 and to proceed accordingly; and at the ſame time ſent 


* a ſworn ſervant, a Serjeant at arms to our Houſe of 
% Commons, to acquaint them, That we did accuſe, and 


«© intended to proſecute the five Members of that Houſe 


for High-Treaſon, and did require that their perſons 
«© might be ſecured in cuſtody, | 

Rem. (11.) I have deals ſaid, that the Parliament 
was chiefly offended, that the articles of the accuſation 
exhibited by the Attorney-General, were levelled at the 
whole Houſe of Commons, and a great number of Lords, 
as much as at the perſons accuſed. Here, the King main- 
tains the matter of the accuſation, fince it was for the peace 
of the Kingdom, and paſſes over in ſilence the reaſons 
which he reſerved for another time, and thereby his vindis 
cation cannot be full and perfe. | 55 
„This we did, not only to ſhew that we intended not 


© to violate or invade their privileges, but to uſe mote 


© ceremony towards them, than we then conceived in 


„ juſtice might be required of us; and expected at leaſt 


« ſuch an anſwer as might inform us, if we were out of 


© the way: But we received none at all; only in the 


« inſtant, without offering any thing of their privileges 
& to our conſideration, an order was made, (and the ſame 
„night publiſhed in print) That if any perſon whatſo- 
<« ever ſhould offer to arreſt the perſon of any Member of 
ts that Houſe, without firſt acquainting that Houſe there- 


6 with, and receiving further orders from that Houſe, 


& that it ſhould be lawful for ſuch members, or any 
<« perſon, to affiſt them, and to ſtand upon his, or their 
& guard of defence, and to make reſiſtance according to the 


0 proteſtation taken, to defend the privileges of Parliament. 


« And this was the firſt time that we heard the proteſta · 
% tion might be wreſted to ſuch a ſenſe ; or that in any 
&« caſe, (though of the moſt undoubted and unqueſtionable 
« privilege) it might be lawful for any perſon to reſiſt 
<« and uſe violence againſt a publick Minifter of Juſtice, 
« armed with la authority, though we well knew, 
cc that even ſuch a Miniſter might be puniſhed for execut+ 
ing ſuch authority. | 3 
« Upon viewing this order, we muſt confeſs we were 
« ſomewhat amazed, having never ſeen or heard of the 
& like, though we had known Members of either Houſe 
4 committed, without ſo much formality as we had uſed, 
« and upon crimes of a far inferior nature to thoſe we had 
2 ed; and having ho courſe propoſed to us for vut 
&« proceeding, we were upon the matter only told, That 
„ againſt thoſe perſons, we were not to proceed at all: 


That 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


1642, „ That they were above our reach, or the reach of the 


& Law. It was not then eaſy for us to reſolve what to 
46 go. (12. / 

21 ( 2.) This is a little diſguiſed, The King was 
not told, that theſe Members were above the reach of the 
Law: but only, that the Parliament fitting, the Members 
could not be impriſoned without the conſent of their Houſe, 
and that it was expected the grounds of the accuſation 
ſhould be made known, in order to this conſent. 

«© Tf we employed our miniſters of juſtice in the uſual 
cc way for their apprehenſion, (who, without doubt, would 
© not have refuſed to execute our lawful commands) we 
« ſaw what feſiſtance and oppoſition was like to be made, 
« which very probably might coſt ſome blood. If we fate 
« ſtill, and deſiſted upon this terror, we ſhould at the beſt 
tc have confeſſed our own want of power, and the weak- 
« neſs of the Law. In this ſtrait we put on a ſudden 
4c reſolution to try, whether our own preſence, and a clear 
ce diſcovery of our intentions (which haply might not have 
cc been ſo well underſtood) could remove thoſe doubts, and 


tc prevent thoſe inconveniences, which ſeemed to have 


« been threatned ; and thereupon we reſolved to go in 
tc our own perſon to our Houſe of Commons, which we 
©« diſcovered not till the very minute of our going; when 
«© we ſent out, That our ſervants, and ſuch Gentlemen 
« as were then in our Court, ſhould attend us to Meſt- 
<< minſter + But giving them expreſs command (as we have 
« expreſſed in our anſwer to the ordinance) that no acci- 
<< Jents of provocation ſhould draw them to any ſuch action 
* as might imply a purpoſe of force in us: and our ſelf 
< (requiring thoſe of our train not to come within the door) 
« went into the Houſe of Commons: The bare doing of 
« which, we did not then conceive would have been 
cc thought more a breach of privilege, than if we had gone 
© to the Houſe of Peers, and ſent for them to come ta 
tc us, which is the uſual cuſtom. We uſed the beſt ex- 
<< preſſions we could, to aſſure them, how far we were 
cc from any intention of violating their Privileges ; that we 
<« jntended to proceed legally and ſpeedily againſt the per- 
« ſons we had accuſed, and defired therefore, if they were 
te jn the Houſe, that they might be delivered to us; or, 


cc jf abſent, that ſuch courſe might be taken for their 


a be any part of theirs it did not) we 


« forth- coming, as might ſatisfy our juſt demands: and fo 
cc we departed, having no other purpoſe of force, if they 
<< had been in the Houſe, than we have before proteſted 
c before God, in our anſwer to the ordinance, You have 
ce an account of our part of this ſtory fully, let our peo- 


ple judge freely of it. What followed on their part, 


<« (tho? this Declaration tells you, it could not withdraw 
C any part of their reverence and obedience from us; it may 
have too much 
cc cauſe hereafter to inform the world, | | 
„ There will be no end of the diſcourſe, and upbraid- 
de ing us with evil counſellors, if, upon our conſtant de- 
<< nial of knowing any, they will not vouchſaſe to in- 


„ form us of them; and after eight months amuſing the 


< Kingdom with the expectation of a diſcovery of a ma- 
4 Nonant party, and of evil counſellors, they will not at 


cc laſt name any, nor deſcribe them. Let the actions and 


ec lives of men be examined, who have contrived, coun- 
< ſelled, actually conſented to grieve and burden our peo- 
4 ple: And if ſuch be about us, or any againſt whom any 
ce notorious malicious crime can be proved; if we ſhelter 
« and protect any ſuch, let our injuſtice be publiſhed to 
< the world : But till that be done, particularly and ma- 


“& nifeſtly, (for we ſhall never conclude any man, upon 


c a bare general vote of the major part of either, or both 


4 Houſes, till it be evident, that major part be without 


4 paſſion or affection) we muſt look upon the charge this 
<< Declaration puts on us, of cheriſhing and countenancing 
4 a diſcontented party of the Kingdom againſt them, as 
<« a heavier and unjuſter tax upon our juſtice and honour, 
c than any we have, or can lay upon the framers of that 


„ Declaration. (13.) 


Rem. (13.) With ſuch reſtrictions one may eternally 


diſpute: For who ſhould be judge, whether the major part 


of the Houſe were without paſſion ar prejudice ? 

And now to countenance thoſe unhandſome expreſ- 
© ſions, whereby uſually they have implied our connivance 
c at, or want of zeal againſt the rebellion of Jreland, 


4 ({o odious to all good men) they have found a new wa 


* of exprobration ; That the Proclamation againſt thoſe 


„body Traiters came nat out till the beginning of Janu- 


6 ary, tho" that Rebellion broke out in October; and then 
« by ſpecial command from us, but farty copies were appoint- 


d to be printed. It is well known where we were at 


«© that time, when that Rebellion brake forth, in Scotland; 
<« that we immediately from thence recommended the 
care of that buſineſs to both Houſes of Parliament here, 
<< after we had provided for all fitting ſupplies from our 
< Kingdom of Scotland : That after our return hither, 


4 we obſerved all thoſe forms for that ſervice, which we 
| 9 9 


Vol. II. 


&* were adviſed to by our Council of Ireland 

* Houſes of Parliament here; and if no . 
4 iſſued out ſooner, (of whi = 

out ſooner, (of which for the preſent we are n 

<< certain, but think that others before that time = 
« ifſued by our direction) it was, becauſe the Lords 1.9.” 
is ces of the Kingdom deſired them no ſooner, and wh . 
© they did, the number they defired was but twenty, 
which they adviſed might be ſigned by us; which a, 
5 for expedition of the ſervice, commanded to be printed 
a circumſtance not required by them) thereupon i 
cc ſigned more than our Tuſtices deſired, All which Wag 
„very well known to ſome Members, of one or both 
** Houſes of Parliament, who have the more to anſwer 
** if they forbore to expreſs it at the paſſing of this De. 
„ claration: And if they did expreſs it, we have the 
15 f reaſon to complain, that ſo envious an aſperſion 
* ſhould be caſt on us to our people, when they know 
« well how to anſwer their own objections, (14.) 

Rem, (14.) This anſwer appears ſomething weak ; for 
ſuppoſing forty copies would have been ſufficient for Je- 
land, why was not the Proclamation publiſhed in England? 
The King returns no anſwer to what the Parliament ſaid 
of the Proclamation againſt the Scots. | 

What that complaint is againſt the Parliament, put 
forth in our name, which is ſuch an evidence and 
<© countenance to the Rebels, and ſpeaks the ſame lan- 
«© guage of the Parliament which the Rebels do, we cannot 
* underſtand, All our anſwers and declarations have 
been, and are owned by us, and have been atteſted under 
<* our own hand; if any other had been publiſhed in our 
** name, and without our authority, it would be eaſy for 

both Houſes of Parliament to diſcover and apprehend 
the authors. And we wiſh, that whoſoever was truſted 
with the drawing and penning of that Declaration, had 
no more authority or cunning to impaſe upon, or de- 
ceive the major part of thoſe votes by which it paſſed, 
than any man hath tq prevail with us to publiſh in our 
own name any thing, but the ſenſe and reſolution of our 
< own heart: Or, that the contriver of that Declaration 
could, with as good a conſcience, call God to witneſs, 
<< that all his counſels and endeavours have been free from 


all private aims, perſonal reſpects or paſſions whatſoever, 


*© as we have done and do, that we never had or knew of 


** ſuch reſolutions of bringing up the army to London, 


„And ſince this new device is found out, inſtead af an- 


** ſwering our reaſons, or ſatisfying our juſt demands, to 
<* blaſt our Declarations and Anſwers, as if they were not 
our own (a bold ſenſeleſs imputation) we are ſure, that 
every anſwer and declaration publiſhed by us, is much 
more our own, than any one of thoſe bold, threatning, 
© and reproachful Petitions and Remonſtrances are the acts 
© of either, or both Houſes. And if the penner of that 


Declaration had been careful of the truſt repoſed in 
* him, he would never have denied, (and thereupon 


*© found fault with our juſt indignation) in the text or 


margin, that we had never been charged with the in- 
tention of any force ; and that in their whole Declara- 
tion, there is no word tending to fuch a reproach ; the 
contrary whereof is fo evident, that we are in expreſs 
terms Charged in that Declaration, that we ſent them 
gracious meſſages, when, with our privity, bringing 
up the army was in agitation. And even in this De- 
claration they ſeek to make our 
ſuch thing to be proved in the depoſitions now pub- 
liſhed, wherein, we doubt not, they will as much fail, 
as they do in their cenſure of that Petition ſhewed for- 


cc 


6 2 to us by Captain Legg, and ſubſcribed by us with 
4 C. R. which, notwithſtanding our full and particular 


narration of the ſubſtance of that Petition, the circum - 
** ſtances of our ſeeing and approving it, this Declaration 
is pleaſed to ſay, was full of ſcandal to the Parliament, 
and might have proved dangerous to the whole King- 


ople believe, ſome _ 


„dom. If they have this dangerous Petition in their 
„hands, we have no reaſon to believe any tenderneſs to 


© us-ward hath kept them from communicating it: If 
they have it not, we ought to have been believed. But 
that all good people may compute their other pretended 
„ dangers by their clear underſtanding of this, the noiſe 
© whereof hath not been inferior to any of the reſt, we 
„ have recovered a true copy of the very Petition we 
& ſigned with C. R. which ſhall in fit time be publiſhed ; 
* and which we hope will open the eyes of our good 
<< people. (15.) Concerning our warrant for Mr. Jermin's 
«© paſlage, our anſwer was true and full: But for his black 
« fattin ſyit, and white boots, we can give no account. 


Rem. (15.) This whole article of the anſwer ſeems very 


weak, ſince the King's defence conſiſts only of his own 
teſtimony, There could not be a more proper occaſion to 
publiſh this Petition, of which he ſaid he had a true copy. 


But in deferring the publication to a more convenient 
time, he gave room to ſuſpect, there were ſome things in 


« WS 


the Petition Which were not favourable to him. 
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1642, 


B. al XX. 

W. omplained in our Declaration, and as often as 
> ages = to mention our return and reſidence 
« near London, we {hall complain, of the barbarous and 
4e ſeditious tumults at Weftminfler and Whitehall, which 
« indeed were fo full of ſcandal to our Government, and 
te danger to our perſon, that we ſhall never think of our 
ce turn thither, till we have juſtice for what is paſt, and 
ei ſecurity for the time to come. And if there were ſo 
4e great a neceſſity, Or deſire of our return as is pretended, 
all this time, upon ſo often preſſing our deſires, and 
notorious, we ſhould at leaſt oy Feen. 
0 der for the future. But that declaration tells 
1 jr 3 upon the matter miſtaken; The reſort of 
« the Citizens to Męſiminſter was as lawful as the reſort of 
&« great numbers every day in the term to the ordinary 
% Courts of Juſtice. They knew no tumults. Strange 
4 Was the diſorderly appearance of ſo many thouſand people 
« with ſtaves and ſwords, crying through the Streets, W:/t- 
40 minfler- Hall, the paſſage between both Houſes, ( inſo- 
& much as the Members could hardly paſs to and fro) No 
« Biſhops, drum with the Biſhops ; no tumults? What 
& Member is there of either Houſe, that ſaw not thoſe 
4e numbers, and heard not thoſe cries? And yet lawful Aſ- 
&« ſemblics! Were not ſeveral Members of either Houſe 
« aſſaulted, threatened and ill treated? and yet no tu- 
&« mults! Why made the Houſe of Peers a Declaration, 


&« upon cauſes ſo 


ie and ſent it down to the Houſe of Commons, for the ſup- 


<« preſſing of tumults, if there were no tumults? And if 
&« there were any, why was not ſuch a Declaration con- 
ee ſented to and publiſhed? When the attempts were ſo 
ce yiſible, and the threats fo loud to pull down the Abby at 
« Maſiminſter, had we not cauſe to apprehend that ſuch 
te people would continue their work to Y/hitehall ? Yet 
4e no tumults! What a ſtrange time are we in! That a 
« ſew impudent, malicious (to give them no worle term ) 
ee men, ſhould caft ſuch a ftrange miſt of error before 
« the eyes of both Houſes of Parliament, as that they 
ce either cannot, or will not ſee, how manifeſtly they injure 
c themſelves by maintaining theſe viſible untruths? We 


c ſay no more. By the help of God, and the Law, we 


& will have juſtice for thoſe tumults. ( 16.) 55 | 


R NM. (16.) The Parliament's Declaration contained 
two things upon this Article; Firſt, That the concourſe of 


* ” 


people at W/e/tminſter was no tumult. Secondly, That 


the King's perſon was in no danger, ſince on the morrow 
he went through the City without a guard; and moreover 
ſtaid ſeveral days at JYhitehall in ſafety. The King an- 
ſwers here to the firſt of theſe things, and leaves the other 
without reply. Only he draws a conſequence, that V pbite- 


hall was in danger, becauſe the people threatened to pull 
down I/:tminſ/ter- Abbey, a circumſtance which no where 


appears in the accounts of theſe tumults. 


From excepting. (how weightily let every man judge ) 


< to what we have ſaid, that Declaration proceeds to cen- 


c ſure us for what we have not ſaid, for the prudent omiſ- 
e ſions in our anſwer ! We forbore to ſay any thing of 
e the words ſpoken at Kenſington, or the articles againſt 
© our deareſt conſort; and of the accuſation of the fix 


„Members: Of the laſt we had ſpoken often, and we 


thought enough of the other two; having never accuſed 


any (though God knows what truth there might be in 
either) we had no reaſon to give any particular anſwer, 


We do not reckon our ſelf bereaved of any part of 
our prerogative, which we are pleaſed freely for a time 
« to part with by Bill; yet we muſt ſay, we expreſſed 
<< a great traſt in our two Houſes of Parliament, when we 
< diveſted our felf of the power of diſſolving this Parlia- 
ment, which was a juſt, neceſſary, and proper preroga- 
tive: But we are glad to hear their reſolution, that it 
< ſhall not encourage them to do any thing, which other- 
<< Wiſe had not been fit to have been done; if it do, it will 
be ſuch a breach of truſt, God will require an account 
5c for at their hands. | 


For the Militia, we have faid ſo much in it hereto- 
_ © fore, and the point is ſo well underſtood by all men, 
& that we will waſte time no more in that diſpute, We 

never faid there was no ſuch thing as an ordinance, . 

(though we know that they have been long diſuſed ) 

<< but that there was never any ordinance, or can be, with-. 

_ <* out the King's conſent; and that is true, and the un- 


* neceſſary precedent cited in that Declaration doth not of- 
„fer to prove the contrary. But enough of that, God 
* and the Law muſt determine that buſineſs. © 
Neither hath this Declarat 
„ concerning the Votes of the 15th and 16th of March 


« laſt, which we muſt declare, and appeal to all the World 


* in the point, to be the greateſt violation of out privilege, 
© the Law of the Land, the liberty of the Subject, and 


the right of Parliament, that can be imagined. One 


ion given us ar ſatisfaction 


445 


d of theſe Votes is, (and there needs no other to defiroy #642. 


de the King and People) That when the Lordi and Com 
ee mons (it is well the, Commons are admitted to their 
spart in judicature ) all declare what the Law of the 
& Land is, the ſame muſt be afſented to, and obeyed ; that is 
* the ſenſe in few words, Where is every man's pro- 
c« perty ; every man's liberty? If a major part of both: 
* Houſes declare that the Law is, that the vounger bro- 
de ther ſhall inherit, what is become of all the families and 
ce eſtates in the Kingdom? If they declare; that by the 
de fundamental Law of the Land, ſuch a raſh action, 
© ſuch an unadviſed word ought to be puniſhed hy perpe- 
* tual impriſonment, is not the liberty of the Subject, 4. 
<< rante bene. placito, remedileſs? That Declaration con- 
<< feſleth, They pretend not to a power of making new 
* Laws ; that without us they cannot do that. They 
© need no ſuch power, if their Declaration can ſuſpend 
< this Statute from being obeyed or executed, and make 
<« this order, which is no Statute, to be obeyed and exe- 
„ cuted, If they have power to declare the Lord D:e6y, 
waiting on us to Hampton-Court, and thence viſiting 
<© ſome officers at Xingſton, with a coach and fix horſes, 
“e to be levying of war and high-Treaſon ; and Sir Fehr 
* Hotham's defying us to our face, keeping our town, fort, 
© and goods againſt us by force of arms, to be an act of 
ce affection and loyalty, what needs a power of making 
« new Laws? Or is there ſuch a thing as Law left? We 
e defire our good Subjects to mark the reaſon and conſe- 
& quence of theſe votes, the progreſs they have already 
* made, and how infinite that progreſs may be, Firſt, 
e they vote the Kingdom is in imminent danger, (it is a- 
<< bove three months ſince they diſcerned it) from enemies 
abroad, and a popiſh and diſcontented party at home: 
© This is matter of fact, the Law follows. This vote 
«© hath given them authority by Law ( the fundamental 
« Laws of the Kingdom) to order and diſpoſe of the Mi- 
s litia of the Kingdom, and with this power, and to pre- 
vent that danger, to enter into our towns, ſeize upon 
< our magazine, and by force keep both from us. Is not 


«© this our caſe? Firſt, They vote we have an intention 


© to levy war againſt our Parliament (a), that is matter 


„ of fact: Then they declare, ſuch as ſhall aſſiſt us, to be 


„ puilty of High-Treaſon ; that is the Law, and proved 
e by two Statutes, themſelves know to be repealed : No 
& matter for that, they declare it. Upon this ground they 
ce exerciſe the Militia, and ſo actually do that upon us, 
« which they have voted we intend to do upon them, 
«© Who doth not ſee the confuſion that muſt follow upon 
© ſuch a power of declaring ? If they ſhould now vote, 
c that we did not write this Declaration, but that ſuch an 
« one did it, which is till matter of fact; and then de- 
<« clare, that for ſo doing he is an enemy to the Com- 
% monwealth; what is become of the Low that man 
ce was born to? And if all their zeal for the defence of 
ce the Law, be but to defend that which they declare to 
ce be Law, their own votes, it will not be in their power 
ce to ſatisfy any man of their good intentions to the pub- 
c lick peace, but ſuch who are willing to relinquiſh their 


<« titles to Magna Charta, and hold their lives and for- 


< tunes by a vote of a major part of both Houſes, In a 
e word, we deny not, but that they may have power to 


ce declare, in a particular doubtful caſe, regularly brought 
ce before them, what Law is; but to make a general de- 


« claration, whereby the known rule of the Law may be 
c croſſed or altered, they have no power, nor can exerciſe 
« any, without bringing the life and liberty of the Sub- 
cc 164, to a lawleſs and arbitrary ſubjection. (17.) 

REM. (17.) It muſt have been a great mortification to 
the King, to be forced to ſhow by ſuch good arguments, 
the miſchiefs that low from arbitrary power. The ſame 


reaſons uſed by the King, to demonſtrate that arbitrary 


power was a natural conſequence of the Parliament's max - 


ims, ſerved to prove, that it was equally hazardous to 


leave, not evety King of England, but Charles I. in parti- 
cülar, inveſted with the authority allowed him by the 


Laws, confidering the uſe he had already made of that 


# 


power. 


ce juſtice and neceſſity of that complaint) of the multitude 


<< of ſeditious pamphlets and ſermons, And that Declara- 


ce tion tells us, they kriow we have ways enough in our 
<« ordinary Courts of Juſtice to puniſh thoſe ; ſo we have 


« to. puniſh. tumults and riots, and yet they will not ſerve 


de gur turn to keep our towns, our foreſts, and parks 
&« from violence (b). And it may be, though thoſe 
„Courts have ſtill the power to puniſh, they may have 
« [oft the skill to define what riots and tumults are; 
« otherwiſe a Jury in Southwark, legally impannelled to 
& examine a' riot there, would not have been ſuperſeded, 


a) Theſe Votes paſſed in the interval toben the publication of the Parliament's Declaration, and that of the King's Anſwer, Rada. 
n „ a diſturbance which happened in the Park and Foreſt of Windſor. Idem, r 
o L. II. 1 


5 U « and 


« We complained, (and let the world judge of the 
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„which we have not offered, or fully given. (19.) | 


The HISTORY 


«© and the Sheriff enjoyned not to proceed, by virtue of 
„ an order of the Houſe of Commons, which it ſeems at 
« that time had the ſole power of declaring, But it is 


© not conſider the pamphlets and ſermons, though the 
4 Author of the Prote/tation proteſted, be well known to be 
« Burton (that infamous diſturber of the peace of this 
Church and State) and that he preached it at Vſtminſter, 
« in the hearing of divers Members of the Houſe of 
« Commons: But of ſuch pamphlets, and ſeditious 
<« preachers (divers whereof have been recommended, if 
c not impoſed upon ſeveral pariſhes, by ſome Members of 


A 
* 


* 
* 


hereafter take a further account. (i 8.) | 
REM. (18.) Theſe Sermons contained, for the moſt 
part, the maxims which the Parliament would have eſtab- 
liſhed, or pretended to be agreeable to the Laws ; but 
which the King looked upon as ſeditious, and for that rea- 
ſon affirmed the Parliament ought to puniſh the authors. 
This Burton was the fame whoſe ears were cut off by the 
Star- Chamber; and who was baniſhed to Gvernſey, for pub- 
liſhing a Treatiſe againſt the Church of England. Tt 
ſeems here, that the King was not pleaſed with the Par- 
liament's reverſing his ſentence. 5 

« We confeſs we have littleskill in the Laws, and thoſe 
« that have had moſt, we now find are much to ſeek. 
Vet we cannot underſtand or believe, that every ordi- 
« nary Court, or any Court, hath power to raiſe what 
i guard they pleaſe; and under what command they 
ce pleaſe ; neither can we imagine what dangerous effects 
they found by the guard we. appointed them, or (in- 
deed) any the leaſt occaſion why they needed a guard 
at all, | 

« But of all the imputations ſo cauſeleſsly and unjuſtly 
& laid upon us by that Declaration, we moſt wonder at 
that charge ſo apparently and evidently untrue, That 
ſuch are continually preferred and countenanced by us, 
«<< who are friends or favourers or related unto the chief 
authors and actors of that arbitrary Power, heretofore 
« practiſed or complained of: And on the other fide, that 
„ ſuch as did appear againſt it, are daily diſcountenanced 
and diſgraced, We would know one perſon that con- 
4e tributed to the ills of thoſe times, or had dependence 


* 


Cc 


Ld 


« upon thoſe that did, whom we do, or lately have coun- 


tenanced or preferred, Nay, we are confident (and we 
© look for no other at their hands) as they have been al- 


4 ways moſt eminent affertors of the publick Liberties; 


ſo, if they ſound us inclined to any thing not agreeable 
to honour and juſtice, they would leave us to morrow: 
Whether different perſons have not and do not receive 
countenance elſewhere, and upon what grounds, let all 
men judge ; and whether we have not been forward 
enough to honour and prefer thoſe of the moſt contrar 
« opinion, how little comfort foever we have had of thoſe 


„ preferments ; in beſtowing of which hereafter we ſhall 


be more guided by men's actions than opinions. And 
therefore we had good caufe to beſtow that admonition 
(for we aſſure you it was an admonition of our own) 
«© upon both our Houſes of Parliament, to take heed of 
“ inclining, under the ſpecious ſhews of neceſſity and 
danger, to the exerciſe of ſuch an arbitrary power they 
before complained of: The advice will do no harm, and 
«© we ſhall be glad to ſee it followed. # | 

© And are all the ſpecious promiſes, and loud profeſſions 
«© of making us a great and glorious King, of ſettling a 
e greater revenue upon us than any of our anceſtors have 


enjoyed; of making us to be honoured at home, and 


$© feared abroad; reſolved into this, that they will be 
ready to ſettle our revenue in an honourable proportion, 


„ when we ſhall put our ſelf in ſuch a poſture of govern- 


«© ment, that our Subjects may be ſecure to enjoy our juſt 
« protection for their Religion, Laws, and Liberties ? 


„What poſture of government they intend we know not, 


«© nor can we imagine what ſecurity our good Subjects 


« can defire for their Religion, Laws, and Liberties, 


RE M. (19.) Unhappily, ſince the violation of the Peti- 


tion of Right, neither the King's word nor promiſes, nor 


even AQs of Parliament, had been deemed a ſufficient ſecu- 
rity. At leaſt, plauſible reaſons were alledged not to con- 
fide in them. Nothing but the Militia could fatisfy the 
Parliament, and that was what the King would not wil- 
lingly grant, | | | 

And is it fuitable to the duty and dignity of both 
** Houſes of Parliament, to anſwer our particular weighty 


i 


« no wonder, that they who could not ſee the tumults, do 


<« both Houſes, by what authority we know not) we ſhall 


of ENGLAND. Vol. II. 


« expreſſions of the cauſes of our remove fr 

& — generally known to the Kingdom) with 2 
„ That they hope we were driven from. thence, not * 
« our own fears; but by the fears of the Lord Digh | 
5 his retinue of Cavaliers! Sure the penner of that Deel | 
«ration inſerted that ungrave and inſolent expreſſion ( as ke 
*© hath done divers others) without the conſent or exami. 
nation of both Houſes; who would not fo lightly "If 
** departed from their former profeſſions of duty to us. i 
_ ©© Whether the way to a good underſtanding between 
*© us and our people, hath been as zealouſly preſſed b. 
« them, as it hath been profeſſed and deſired by us will 
c be eaſily diſcerned by thoſe who obſerve, that we have 
e left no publick act undone on our part, which in the 
<< leaſt degree might be neceſſary to the peace, plenty, 
and ſecurity of our Subjects, and that they have not ue 
e patched one act, which hath given the leaſt evidence ot 
«© their particular affefion and kindneſs to us 3 but on the 
& contrary, have diſcountenanced and hindered the teR;- 
«© mony other men would give to us of their affections: 
“ witneſs, the ſtopping and keeping back the bill of Sub- 
s fidies granted by the Clergy almoſt a year ſince; which 
„though our perſonal wants are fo notoriouſly known 
they will not to this time paſs : So not only forbearing 
to ſupply us themſelves, but keeping the love and bounty 
& of other men from us, and afford no other anſwers to 
cc all our defires, all our reaſons, (indeed not to be an- 
«© ſwered ) than, That we muſt not make our underſtand- 
ing or reaſon, the rule of our Government; but ſuffer 
our ſelf to be aſſiſted (Which we never denied) by our 
& great Council, We require no other liberty to our will, 


« than the meaneſt of them do, (we wiſh they would 


always uſe that liberty) not to conſent to any thing 
c evidently contrary to our confcience and underſtanding ; 
c and we have and ſhall always give as much eſtimation 
c and regard to the advice and counſel of both our Houſes 
of Parliament, as ever Prince hath done; but we ſhall 
“ never (and we hope our people will never) account 
ce the contrivance of a few ( faQtious, ſeditious perſons, 


% a malignant party, who would ſacrifice the Common- 


« wealth to their own fury and ambition ) the wiſdom of 
Parliament: And that the juſtifying and detending ſuch 
6 perſons, (of whom, and of their particular ſiniſter ways 


* to compaſs their own bad ends, we ſhall ſhortly inform! 


the world) is not the way to preſerve Pafliaments, but 


* is the oppoſing and preferring the cotiſideration of a fer 


« unworthy perſons, before their duty to their King, or 


« their care of the Kingdom. They would have us re- 


“ member, that our reſolutions do concern Kingdoms, and 
«© therefore are not to be moulded by our own under- 


1642. 


28.4 


« ſtanding. We well remember it, but we would have 


©« them remember, That when their conſultations endea- 
& your to leſſen the office and dignity of a King, they 
% meddle with that which is not within their determina- 
c tion, and of which we muſt give an account to God 


« and our other Kingdoms, and muſt maintain with the 


« facrifice of our life. OO 
„ Laſtly, That Declaration tells you, of a preſent deſ- 
% perate and malicious plot, the malignant party is now 
acting, under the plauſible notions of ſtirring men up 
ce to a care of preſerving the King's Prerogative, main- 
c“ taining the diſcipline of the Church, upholding and con- 


„ tinuing the reverence and ſolemnity of God's ſervice, 


ce and encouraging Learning, (indeed plauſible and ho- 
« nourable notions to act any thing upon) and that upon 


ce theſe grounds divers mutinous petitions have been framed ' 


ce in London, Kent, and other places. Upon what grounds 
« would theſe men have petitions framed ? Have fo many 
e petitions (even againſt the form and conſtitution of the 
% Kingdom, and the Laws eftabliſhed ) been joyſully re- 
& ceived and accepted? And ſhall petitions framed upon 
e theſe grounds be called mutinous? Hath a multitude of 
«© mean, unknown, inconſiderable, contemptible perfons, 
c about the City and Suburbs of Londen, had liberty to 
« petition againſt the government of the Church, againſt 
«the Book of Common-Prayer, againſt the freedom and 
ce privilege of Parliament, and been thanked for it? And 
&« ſhall it be called mutiny in the graveſt and beſt Citizens 
“ of London, in the gentry and commonalty of Kent, to 
frame petitions upon theſe grounds (1), and to deſire to 
<« be governed by the known Laws of the Land, not by 
c orders or votes of either, or both Houſes? Can this be 


0 thought the wiſdom ang juſtice of both Houſes of Par- 


e liament ? Is it not evidently the work of a faction with- 
ein or without both Houfes, who deceive the truſt repo- 


(i) The Petitions, here mentioned, from London and Kene, were about the Militia.. For the Londen Petition, George Binion, 4 rich Citizen, was com- 


mitted to priſon : Where, after he had lain ſome time, the Lords bailed him; but the Commons committed him again the next day. hen the Kentiſh 


Petition was brought, which was by ſome Gentlemen of that County, with a great number of the ſubſtantial Inhabitants, the City of London was put in arms 3 


ſtrong guaids placed at London: bridge, | where the r were diſarmed, and only ſome few ſuffared to paſs with their Petition to F/eftminfere Upon the. 
the Petition were ſharply reprehended 3 two or three of them committed to ſeveral Priſons 3 the 


delivery thereof to the Houſe of Commons, the bringers 


principal Gentlemen of the County, who bad ſubſcribed and defired it, ſent for as Delinquents 3 Charges and'Impeachments drawn up againſt them ; and a 
Declaration publiſhed, That whowever (hou!d henceferch adviſe, or contrive the like Petitions, ould be proceeded againſt as Enemies to the Commonwealth 


Clarendon, Tom, 1, p. 387, 182. 
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Book XX. 


40 ſed in them, and have now told us, what mutiny is ? 
e To ſtir up men to a care of preſerving our Prerogative, 


« maintaining the diſcipline of the Church, upholding . . 


and continuing the reverence and folemnity of God's 
ſervice, encouraging of Learning, is mutuny, Let bea. 
ven and earth, God and Man, judge between us and 
theſe men. And however ſuch petitions are there called 
mutinous, and the petitioners threatned, diſcountenan- 
ced, cenſured, and impriſoned ; if they bring ſuch law- 
ful petitions to us, We will graciouſly receive them, and 
defend them and their rights againſt what power ſoever, 
with the utternioſt hazard of our being. | | 

« We have been the longer (to our very great pain) 
in this anſwer; that we might give the world ſatisfacti- 
on, even in the moſt trivial particulars which have been 
odjected againſt us; and that we may not be again re- 
proached with any more prudent omiſſions. If we have 
been compelled to ſharper language than we affect, let 
it be conſidered, how vile, how inſufferable, our provo- 
cations have been: And except to repel force, be to 
aſſault, and to give punctual and neceſſary anſwers to 
rough and inſolent demands, be to make invectives, we 
are confident the world will accuſe us of too much mild- 
neſs, and all our good Subjects will think we are not 
well dealt with, and will judge of us, and of their own 
happineſs and ſecurity in us, by our actions; which we 
defire may no longer proſper, or have a bleſſing from 
God upon them and us, than they ſhall be directed to 
the glory of God, in the maintenance of the true Pro- 
teſtant Profeſſion, to the preſervation of the property, 
and the liberty of the Subject, in the obſervation of the 
Laws, and to the maintenance of the rights and free- 
dom of Parliament, in, the allowance and protection of 
all their juſt privileges.”. 


Alter all theſe Papers in this ſecond part of the reign of 
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of the Dif- Charles I. one ſhould, it ſeems, have a perfect knowledge 


of the differences between the King and the Parliament, 


King and and the ſubject be exhauſted. Nevettheleſs, if the Reader 
Porliements. ſhould keep to the Papers publiſhed on both ſides, he would 


not have a very clear idea of the cauſe of theſe differences. 
To this end, he muſt underſtand the motives which they 
took care not to diſcover in their Manifeſtos, publiſhed only 
with deſign to gain the approbation of the people. The 
following recital will, in my opinion, ſerve to give a clear 
and plain idea of theſe differences. I ſhall ſay nothing but 
what has been faid in ſeveral places, and yet, I believe, it 
will not be ſuperfluous, briefly to recapitulate the whole, 


which may be of ſervice to ſhow the grounds and cauſes of 
the Civil Wars. | | | 
It muſt be laid down as an undeniable fact, after what 
has been ſaid, that the King had formed a defign to efta- 
bliſh an arbitrary Government in England. They who 
deny this, have only to ſeek in their imagination; a more 
natural cauſe of the people's diſcontent againſt his Govern- 
ment. But it is certain, whatever their ſyſtem may be, 
they will never be able, without this, ſo to reconcile it 
with the events, as to ſatisfy the impartial. The four 
preceding Parliaments conſidered all the King's proceed- 
ings, from the beginning of his reign, as tending to eſta- 
| bliſh an abſolute power. This was what they called their 
| Grievances, the redreſs whereof they had frequently, 
though in vain, demanded. Nt, | 
| Charles I. inherited the King his Father's mortal aver- 


ſion to the Puritans or Presbyterians. He was, like him, 


perſuaded, that their principles concerning Church-govern- 
ment, were directly oppoſite to Monarchy. They both 

went ſtill farther, They believed not only, that all the 
Puritans were antimonarchical, but alſo, that all thoſe who 
were againſt a deſpotick power were truly Puritans. This 


made Charles I. reſolve to ruin ſuch as were not ſubmiſ- 


five enough to his will, by confounding them all under the 
name of Puritans. To that purpoſe he admitted into his 
Council, and publick Offices, ſuch only as were of his 
W Hence ſprung all the ſeverities exerciſed by 
the Council, the Star- Chamber, the High-Commiſſion, 
the Judges, and all the Magiſtrates, upon thoſe that, ac- 
cording to the notions of the Court, were infected with 
Puritaniſm, though many of theſe men were ſincerely at- 
tached to the Church of England, Herein the King; con- 
trary to his intention, did a very conſiderable ſervice to 
1 N terians, ſince he conſounded their intereſts 
ole of a great le. | (es 

would have bad great number of people, who, otherwiſe; 
truth is, they were both threatned with the ſame deſtructi- 
on. And therefore, in the elections for this laſt Parlia- 
K many were returned of contrary principles to the 
ing and Court. Among theſe, the Presbyterians were 

5 moſt ardent, perceiving their ruin was determined, 
and would ſoon approach, if the King ſucceeded in his 


deſigns, Thus, the Presbyterian-party, which before 


an inconſiderable figure in the Kingdom, grew very 


no inclination to Presbyterianiſm. The 


all the King's friends. 
the 7 —— party, by their ſuperiority in both Houſes, 


25. CHARLES l. 


powerſul, by the junction of the other ſort of Puritans, 
whom the Court was pleaſed to confound with them, | 
On the other hand, Archbiſhop Laud and ſome of the 
Court- Biſhops, deviſed a means, which could not fail to af- 
ford them occaſions to perſecute the Puritans, This was 
to enjoin with great rigour the obſervance of certain prac- 
tices, which moſt people looked upon as indifferent. Nay, 
they added ſundry innovations, which offended not on- 
ly the Presbyterians, but alſo many Church of England 
men. This produced great murmurs. But people were 
not ſatisfied with complaining, they openly diſobeyed, and 
their diſobedience afforded a preten({ to puniſhment. Here- 
by the Biſhops, who were the chief authors of theſe inno- 
vations, made themſelves ſo odious, that many believed to 
have juſt reaſon, to ſuſpect a deſign to reſtore the Popiſh 
Religion, ſince the eſtabliſhment of theſe innovations was 
ſo ardently purſued, which ſeemed to tend only to draw 
the Church of England nearer to that of Rome. If to this 
diſcontent be added that, occaſioned by the King's Govern- 
ment, with regard to the liberties of the People and the pri- 
vileges of the Parliament, it will not be difficult to con- 
ceive, that the nation in general was extremely diſſatisfied. 

Though, in this laſt Parliament there were many Preſ- 
byterians for the reaſon above mentioned, they were not 
however ſtrong ehough to form a Party capable of op- 
poſing that of the Church, had they at firſt diſcovered 
their intentions. So, it may be affirmed, that in general, 
the deſign of this Parliament, when they met, was not 
to overthrow the Church of England, and eſtabliſh Pres- 
byterianiſm in its room, though it can ſcarce be doubted, 
that this was the private aim of the Presbyterians. But, 
as their number was too ſmall to oppoſe all the reſt of the 
Parliament, they reſolved to join with the oppoſite party 
to the King, for procuring the redreſs of grievances. 
Among theſe grievances, ſome concerned Religion, as the 
innovations which offended the Church-men no leſs than 
the Ptesbyterians themſelves. Upon this ſubject, theſe laſt 
ſcrupled not to declaim ſtrenuouſſy when occaſion offered, 
and to repreſent theſe grievances as being of ver; dangerous 
conſequence. They could do it without diſcovering them- 
ſelves too openly, becauſe, as I ſaid, moſt of the Members 
of Parliament were already prejudiced againſt the innova- 


tions and the conduct of the Biſhops, As the King was 


extremely zealous for the Church of England, and of the 
number of thoſe who confidered the innovations and ſome 
other trifles as neceſſary to the ſolemnity of the publick 
worſhip, he oppoſed their ſuppreſſion as much as poffible, 
not directly, but by means of the Biſhops, Popiſh [,cids, 
and others of his Party. Wherefore the Presbyterians en- 
deavoured to convince all the reſt of the contrary party; 
that as long as the Biſhops ſhould fit in the Houſe of 
Lords, it would be almoſt impoſſible to attain an entire 
redreſs of grievances. The Houſe of Commons perliſted 
therefore in fo ordering it, that the Biſhops votes ſhould 
be taken away, wherein they met with great obſtacles. 


But at length, by means of the tumults they frightned 
them away, and induced them to preſent the Protefia- 


tion, which oceaſioned the ſending of twelve of them to 
the Tower. By the ſame means, the Popiſh Lords were 
alſo forced to abſent themſelves from the Parliament. 
From that time the King's party became very weak, and 
the Presbyterians acquired new ſtrength. | 

Afterwards, the Presbyterian party having gained ſ@ 
much ground, diligently applied themſelves to cheriſh the 
diſſention between the King and the Parliament. It was 
they that cauſed the Remonſtrance of the State of the 
Kingdom to be paſſed; which was preſented to the King 
at his return from Scotland, and was as the ſignal of the 
Rupture. Unhappily, there was in the Presbyterian party, 
another party which concealed themſelves, and were after- 
wards known by the name of [ndependents, This party, 
as they could not accompliſh their ſecret deſigns without 
diſorder and confuſion, affected a rigid Presbyterianiſm, and 
ſtrove to carry things to extremities, under colour of main- 
taining 2 though in truth their intention was 
to deſtroy it as well as the Church of England. 

Mean while; the King retiring to Vert, and perceiving 
a war unavoidable, ſent private notice to all whom he 
thought his friends in both Houſes, to leave the Parliament 
and repair to Dort or elſewhere. Many obeyed, and by 
their retreat, the Presbyterian party became ſuperior in the 
two Houſes, Before that time, when any thing was 
moved by the Presbyterians, tending to the ſubverſion of 
the Church of England, thoſe who had any regard for the 
Church did not fail to oppoſe it, and of this number were 
But as ſoon as theſe were retired, 


paſſed whatever they pleaſed. This is what the King ob- 
ſerved in ſeveral paſſages of his anſwer, Thus, the Pres- 
byterian party prevailing in both Houſes, and ſecretly in- 


tending to alter the Church-Government ; but the thing 


being 
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ſtrate it by 


The HISTORY 


being impracticable, ſo long as the King ſhould preſerve his 
power, it is evident, that according to this project it was 
the Parliament's intereſt, which was directed by the Preſ- 
byterians, carefully to avoid whatever tended to an accom- 
modation, which would have broken all their meaſures. 
But they took care not to diſcover entirely their geſigns. 
It was not yet time, till they had put it out of the King's 
power to prevent the execution, So, though they rendered 
their fears and e of the King as plauſible as poſſible, 
and though it ſhould be granted, they had reaſon to ſuſpect 
and fear, there is however room to think, that the danger 
they repreſented as being ſo near and imminent, was not 
ſo real as they pretended. Their grand aim, was to in- 
duce the K ing to begin the breach, wherein the King ſeems 
not to have ſoon enough perceived the ſnare that was laid 
for him. 

As ſor the King, it is almoſt impoſſible to know per- 
fectly his ſecret motives and intentions, becauſe, ſince the 


opening of the Parliament, it had never been in his power 


to ſhow them evidently, by any effects. It is true, he 
gave his aſſent to ſeveral advantagious Bills to the People, 
and thereby ſeemed to expreſs a kind oſ repentance for his 
paſt conduct. But his ſituation, when he paſſed theſe Acts, 
made it ſomething doubtful, whether he fincerely conſented 
to the redreſs of grievances, or whether it was only to ac- 
commodate himſelf to the times. He aſſured, that his in- 


tention was to govern for the future according to Law, 
and called God to witneſs his ſincerity. But they would 


not rely on his word. Thus much is certain, that what- 
ever he ſaid or did in favour of the Laws, was little agree- 
able to the principles he had followed for fifteen years. If 
any were perſuaded, that his aſſeverations and promiſes 
were ſufficient for the Nation's ſecurity, others thought to 
have juſt cauſe to queſtion their ſincerity, becauſe they 
came at a time when he had no other refuge than the 
Laws to ſupport himſelf, nor other means than his promiſe 
to obſerve them, to hinder the whole nation from entirely 
deſerting him, I ſhall not pretend to decide fo difficult a 
queſtion, which is beyond human reach, there being none 
but God alone who knows perfectly what paſles in the 
heart. I believe it raſh to affirm, that Charles I. was not 


fincere in his promiſes. But I believe alſo, his ſincerity | 


may be 1 88 ſince he had never opportunity to demon- 
A | © 2 | 
Whatever was the King's private intention, he fully 
perceived that of the prevailing party in the Parliament, 


and ſaw that force alone could free him from his danger. 


His propoſals for an agreement were rejected, and his pro- 


miſes to keep the Laws for the future, conſidered as fo 
many ſnares, and unfortunately for him he had given hut 


too much cauſe for diſtruſt. He could not difown it with 
reſpect to what had paſſed before this Parliament; and even 


during this Parliament, he had taken ſome ſteps, whieh his 


enemies knew how to turn to their advantage. Such was 
the Plot to ſeduce the army, in which probably he was 
concerned, though he could affirm, he knew of no reſolu- 
tion to bring up the army to London, Such was the accu- 
ſation of the fix Members of Parliament, which could not 
but breed a ſuſpicion of ſome hidden deſign. The project 
to ſecure Hull, his withdrawing to Tori, the Queen's 
voyage into Holland, the motive whereof was diſcovered in 
time, were things that helped not to cure the People's ſuſ- 


picions. So both Houſes ſteddily keeping to the occaſions. 


of jealouſy, fear and diſtruſt, which they had, or pretended 


to have of the King, made uſe of them to convince the 
People, that there was no depending on his promiſes; un- 
leſs it was put out of his pu to break them. This oc- 


caſioned the affair of the Militia, on account of which the 
King was drawn into a ſtreight, from whence he could 
not get clear, For, by granting the Militia, he would him- 
ſelf have been ſubſervient to the execution of the Parlia- 
ment's deſigns, and by refuſing it, he gave occaſion to ſay, 


he was willing to agree with both Houſes, without giving 


them other ſecurity than his word, which, as they pre- 
tended, could not be relied on. It is alſo true, that the 
King would not recede from any of his rights, neither 


would he offer other aſſurance than his word, to ſatisfy 


the Parliament. 


After what has been ſeen, it will not be hard to perceive 


the ground of the quarrel, and the difficulties of an ac- 
commodation. That concerning the government of the 
Church, was one of the principal, though it may not be 


clearly explained in the Manifeſto's of both parties. If the 


King's intereſts had been ſolely in queſtion, perhaps he 
would have agreed to ſome conceſſions, at leaſt, for a time. 
But he found, that one chief reaſon of his enemies defiring 
to leflen his authority, was, the more eaſily to accompliſh 


a change in the eccleſiaſtical Government, which he 


(1) Theſe Votes were paſſed before the King's Anſwer to the Parliament's Manifeſto, and therefore are mentioned by 


2) This Order was dated May 17, and was repeated again May 28, together with an Order to all High Sheriff, Juſtices of Peace, and other Offic ars, T. L 7. 405 
one hundred and fifty Miles of York, to ſtay all Arms and Ammunition going to that City, Rh²ertb, Tom, 4. p. 721, 722. | Se 
| N | 1 « Privy- 


thought himſelf bound in vonſcience to oppeſe to the ut 
moſt of his power. He was fo ſtrongly, and fo ſincerely 
attached to the Church of England, that he Bokel h. 
any condeſcenſion which might tend to her ruin, as 6h. 
blackeſt crime he could be guilty of, and perſiſted in this 
opinion, even when his affairs were grown deſperate. Al 
his Counſellors were of the ſame principles. They believed 
the epiſcopal Government of the Church ſo abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, that a Church without Biſhops was no true Church 
in their opinion. On the other hand, the Presbyterizns 
were no leſs poſſeſſed with their notions, and without dit. 
tinguiſhing what is eſſential in Religion from what is only 
external, they conſidered the uſages and practices of the 
Church of England as a ſort of Popery. Beſides, they 
were ſo convinced of the King's enmity to them; that the; 
could not think themſelves ſafe; ſo long as it was in hh 
power to oppreſs them. Matters ſtanding thus, it is evi. 
dent, that force of arms alone was capable of obliging one 
or other party to yield. £4 

A war being almoſt unavoidable, the Earl of Bri/.1, 15. pi. 
though he had no great reaſon to be pleaſed with the King, 2 . 
made his laſt effort to procure an accommodation, by 4 2a fr py 
Speech in the Houſe of Peers. He repteſented, that the 2, 
thing was not impoſſible, if it was ſincerely endeavouted, Mey a. 
After having enumerated all the miſchiefs of a civil war, W beam 
and the calamities it is uſually attended with, he moved to 
appoint a ſelett Committee of both Houſes, truly to ſtate 
all the difterences betwixt the King and the Parliament, 
with the moſt probable ways of reconciling them ; what 
the King ought to do to ſatisfy the People, and what ſecu- 
rity he ſhould give. He added ſeveral other things, which 
plainly ſhowed, he inclined to the King's fide, and be- 


15455 


cauſe, withal, he mentioned Religion but very ſlightly and 


in general terms, his Speech had no great effect. 
The ſame, or the next day, the Commons voted: 


. That it appeared, That the King, ſeduced by wicked 2, , 


% counſels, intended to make war againſt the Parliament, . 
who, in all their conſultations and actions, had propoſed E. U 7:7. 
«© no other end unto themſelves, but the care of his King- "rg 
„ doms, and the performance of all duty and loyalty to f. M .“ 
«« his perſon, ä | 
 & 2, That whenſoever the King made war upon the 


„Parliament, it would be a breach of the truſt repoſed 


* in him by his People, contrary to his oath, and tending 
to the diſſolution of the Government, 2 
& 3. That whoſoever ſhould ſerve or aſſiſt him in ſuch 
& wars, would be traytors by the fundamental Laws of 
„ the Kingdom; and had been fo adjudged by two Acts 
& of Parliament, and ought to ſuffer as traytors, 11 Rich. 
. H. „ Ho. TV; (8) | | : | 
May the 22d, the Lord- Keeper Littleton delivered the 2. 7 
Great-Seal to be carried to the King, and followed it him- %,, 
ſelf the next morning, before the Parliament had any b., 
knowledge of it. 1 Ga 
The 23d, both Houſes ſent a Petition to the King, to E 
deſire him to disband the Horſe and Foot raiſed under co- 5 Parka: 
lour of a guard for his perſon. They told him, if he =» 7: 
did not diſmiſs theſe forces, they ſhould be obliged to pre- 7," 
ſerve the peace of the Kingdom by the moſt propet means. j,.; 4 £ 
The King returned a very ſharp anſwer to this Petition, Fr: 


reproaching both Houſes, that they had raiſed a guard for 1. f 5, 


_ themſelves, and ordered the Sheriffs to oppoſe with the wg 23. 


power of the Counties, ſuch as ſhould be drawn together 7% C7. 
by the King's command (2). | | 1 _ 
A war, as I ſaid, was reſolved on both ſides ; but each Clean, 
ſtill proceeded with ſome caution, in order to caſt the T. l 5.4, 
blame on the contrary party. For, in a civil war, it is 
chiefly the People that are wanted, becauſe in them lies the 
ſtrength of the two parties. The Earl of Briſtol, in his 
Speech to the Lords, the zoth of May, obſerved, that it 
was not impoſlible to propound and ſettle the differences 
betwixt the King and the Parliament ; but that the great 
difficulty conſiſted in finding ſuch ſecurity, as might ſtand 
with the King's honour, and the People's ſatisfaction, He 
chiefly inſiſted upon this, that the King offering to give 
reaſonable ſecurity, they were not to reject the offer, and 
charge themſelves with the events of a war. As this offer, 
though made in very general terms, appeared plauſible, the 
Parliament was apprehenſive, it would make fome impreſ- 
ſion on the People. And therefore; they judged it neceſ- 
ſary, to ſhow that the King, by this general offer, did 


however offer only his word for ſecurity, which could not 


be a firm foundation of a good agreement. To this end, 
they ſent him, the zd of June, ' nineteen Propoſitions, Nirt* 
which they conſidered as proper to eſtabliſh a good peace, % 


ont 16 tht 


and fried union between the King and the Parliament, The 


Propoſitions were theſe: 0 | __ 
« 1. That the Lords, and others of your Majeſty's deen 
wt mtr bu IF 


him in that Anſwer, Rapin. © 
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_ © or otherwiſe, 


5 


Book XX. 


ivY- il. and ſuch great 6fficets and miniſters of 
i — _ at home or beyond the ſeas, may be — 
6 from your Privy Council, and from thoſe offices * 
© employ ments, excepting ſuch as ſhall be approved of by 
« both Houſes of Parliament - and that the perſons put into 
e the places and employments of thoſe that are removed, 
« may be approved of by both Houſes of Parliament ; and 
a that the Privy- Council ſhall take an oath for the due 
« execution of their places, in ſuch forms as ſhall be agreed 
e upon by both Houſes of Parliament, 3 

« , That the great affairs of this Kingdom may not 
« he concluded or tranſacted by the advice of private men, 
c or by any unknown or unſworn Counſellors, but that 
« {uch matters as concern the publick, and are proper for 
« the High-Court of Parliament, which is your Majeſty's 
« great and ſupreme Council, may be debated, reſolved; 
4 and tranſacted only in Parliament, and not elſewhere; 
« and ſuch as ſhall preſume to do any thing to the con- 
ce trary, ſhall be reſerved to the cenſure and judgment of 
« Parliament: And ſuch other matters of _ as are 
«© proper for your Majeſty's Privy- Council, ſhall be de- 
4e hated and concluded by ſuch of the Nobility and others, 
« as ſhall from time to time be choſen for that place, by 
« approbation of both Houſes of Parliament: And that 

no publick Act concerning tie affairs of the Kingdom, 
e which are proper for your Privy- Council, may be 
4 eſteemed of any validity, as proceeding from the royal 
<« authority, unleſs it be done by the advice and conſent of 
de the major part of the Council, atteſted under their 
& hands; And that your Council may be limited to a 
« certain number, not exceeding five and twenty, nor 
« under fifteen. And if any counſellor's place happen to 
be void in the interval of Parliament, it ſhall not be 
e ſupplied without the aſſent of the major part of the 
Council; which choice ſhall be confirmed, at the next 
ce ſitting of Parliament, or elſe to be void. 

& z. That the Lord High-Steward of England, Lord 
© High-Conſtable, Lord-Chancelior, or Lord- Keeper of 
« the Great Seal, Lord-Treaſurer, Lord Privy-Seal, 
<« Farl-Marſhal, Lord-Admiral, Warden of the Cinque- 
« Ports, chief Governor of Ireland, Chancellor of the 


% Exchequer, Maſter of the Wards, Secretaries of State, 


<< two Chief-Juſtices and Chiet-Baron, may always be 
<* choſen with the approbation of both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, and, in the intervals of Parliament, by aſſent of 


ee the major part of the Council, in ſuch manner as is be- 


«© fore expreſſed in the choice of Counſellors. | 


«© 4. That he or they, unto whom the government and 


education of the King's children ſhall be committed, 
* {hall be approved of by both Houſes of Parliament; and, 
in the intervals of Parliament, by the aſſent of the ma- 
„ jor part of the Council, in ſuch manner as is before 


<< expreſſed in the choice of counſellors ; and that all ſuch 


„ ſervants as are now about them, againſt whom both 
** Houſes ſhall have any juſt exceptions, ſhall be re- 


© moved. Wo | 
** 5- That no marriage ſhall be concluded, or treated 


© for any of the King's children, with any foreign Prince 


or other perſon whatſoever, abroad or at home, without 


the conſent of Parliament, under the penalty of a Præ- 
munire, upon ſuch as ſhould conclude, or treat of any 
marriage as aforeſaid ; and that the ſaid penalty ſhall 
not be pardoned or diſpenſed with, but by the conſent 
of both Houſes of Parliament. | 8 
** 6. That the Laws in force againſt Jeſuits, Prieſts, and 
© Popiſh Recuſants, be ſtrictly put in execution, without 
any toleration or diſpenſation to the contrary ; and that 
** ſome more effectual courſe may be enacted by autho- 
** rity of Parliament, to diſable them from making any 
** Gitturbance in the State, or eluding the Law by truſts, 


cc 


we 


** 7. That the votes of popiſh Lords in the Houſe of 
i, © ers may be taken away, ſo long as they continue Pa- 
5 piſts; and that your Majeſty will conſent to ſuch a Bill 
. 25 ſhall be drawn, for the education of the children of 

* Papitts by Proteſtants, in the Proteſtant Religion. 
** 8, That your Majeſty will be pleaſed to conſent, that 
ſuch a reformation be made of the Church-government, 
and Liturgy, as both Houſes of Parliament ſhall adviſe ; 
wherein they intend to have conſultations with Divines, 
as is expreſſed in their Declaration to that purpoſe ; and 
that your Majeſty will contribute your beſt afliſtance 

to them, for the raiſing of a ſufficient maintenance for 
Preaching-miniſters through the Kingdom; and that 
your Maieſty will be pleaſed to give your conſent to 
2 Laws, for the taking away of innovations and ſuper- 
2 woah and pluralities, and againſt ſcandalous Mini- 
; ** 9. That your Majeſty will be pleaſed to reſt ſatisfied 
* with that courſe that the Lords and Commons have ap- 
** pointed for ordering of the Militia, until the ſame ſhall 


++ be farther ſettled by a Bill, and that your Maj will 
No. 66. VoI. 11 — Y * 


* 


(e 


5 recal your Declarations and Proclamations againſt the 
” Ordinance made by the Lords and Commons concern- 

ing it. SIR. mh 

*© 10, That ſuch Members of either Houſe of Parlia- 
ment, as have, during the preſent Parliament, been put 
** out of any place or office, may either be reſtored to 
ce that place and office, or otherwiſe have ſatisfaction made 
for the ſame, upon the petition of that Houſe, whereof 
he or they are Members. 
** 11. That all Privy-Counſellors and Judges may take 
an oath, the form whereof to be agreed on, and ſettled 
„by Act of Parliament, for the maintaining of the Pe- 
* tition of Right, and of certain Statutes made by the 
„Parliament, which ſhall be mentioned by both Houſes 
** of Parliament; and that an enquiry of all the breaches 
and violations of thoſe Laws may be given in charge, 
by the Juſtices of the King's-Bench every term, and by 
the Judges of Aſſize in their Circuits, and Juſtices of 
** the Peace at the Seſſions, to be preſented and puniſhed 
© according to Law, 


** 12, That all the Judges, and all the Officers placed 


cc 


cc 


by approbation of both Houſes of Parliament, may hold 


** their places, gquamdiu bene ſe geſſerint, 

** 13, That the juſtice of Parliament may paſs upon all 
© Delinquents, whether they be within the Kingdom, or 
* fled out of it; and that all perſons cited by either Houſe 
** of Parliament, may appear and abide the cenſure of Par- 
“ liament, | | 

*© 14, That the general Pardon offered by your Ma- 
*© jeſty may be granted, with ſuch exceptions as ſhall be 
* adviſed by both Houſes of Parliament. 

** 15. That the farts and caſtles of this Kingdom may 
be put under the command and cuſtody of ſuch per- 
** ſons as your Majeſty ſhall appoint, with the approba- 


tion of your Parliament; and in the intervals of Par- 


** liament, with the approbation of the major part of the 
Council, in ſuch manner as is before expreſſed in the 
choice of Counſellors. N 
16. That the extraordinary guards, and military 
** forces now attending your Majeſty, may be removed 
** and diſcharged; and that for the future you will raiſe 
no ſuch guards or extraordinary forces, but according 
„to the law, in caſe of actual rebellion or invaſion, 
17. That your Majeſty will be pleaſed to enter into 
da more ſtrict alliance with the States of the United Pro- 
** vinces, and other neighbour Princes and States of the 
* Proteſtant Religion, for the defence and maintenance 
thereof, againſt all deſigns and attempts of the Pope and 
* his adherents to ſubvert and ſuppreſs it, whereby your 
** Majeſty will obtain a great acceſs of ftrength and re- 
* putation, and your Subjects be much encouraged and 
enabled in a Parliamentary way, for your aid and aſ- 
ſiſtance, in reſtoring your Royal Sifter and her Princely 
< Iflue to thoſe dignities and dominions which belong unto 
«© them, and relieving the other Proteſtant Princes who 
© have ſuffered in the ſame cauſe. | 
„18. That your Majeſty will be pleaſed, by Act of 
© Parliament, to clear the Lord Kimbolton, and the five 
„Members of the Houſe of Commons, in ſuch manner, 


„that future Parliaments may be fecured from the con- 


& ſequence of that evil precedent. | FR, 
© 19, That your Majeſty will graciouſly be pleaſed to 
«© paſs a Bill, for reſtraining Peers made hereafter, from 


„ fitting or voting in Parliament, unleſs they be admitted 
* thereunto with the conſent of both Houſes of Parlia- 


„ ment. 


And theſe our humble deſires being granted by your 
«© Majeſty, we ſhall forthwith apply ourſelves to regulate 


A 
Lal 


your preſent revenue, in ſuch fort as may be for your 
ce beſt advantage; and likewiſe to ſettle ſuch an ordinary 


„ 2nd conſtant increaſe of it, as ſhall be ſufficient to ſup- 


e port your royal Dignity in honour and plenty, beyond 
ce the proportion of any former grants of the Subjects of 
& this Kingdom to your Majeity's royal Predeceſſors. 
«© We ſhall likewiſe put the town of Hull into ſuch hands 
c as your Majeſty ſhall appoint, with the conſent and ap- 
<« probation of Parliament, and deliver up a juſt account 
ce of all the magazine; and chearfully imploy the utter- 
© moſt of our power and endeavours in the real expreſ- 
« ſion and performance of our moſt dutiful and loyal af- 


<« ſections, to the preſerving and maintaining the royal 


«© honour, greatneſs and ſafety of your Majeſty and your 
© poſterity.” - | 
The King made to theſe Propoſitions, 2 long Anſwer, 
that is to ſay, with ſo long periods, and ſo frequent paren- 
theſes, that it is no eaſy task to tranſlate it without loſing: 
ſomething of its force. ; 


The King's Anſwer to the N ineteen Prepoſitions, 


« D Efore we ſhall give you our anſwer to your Peti- Rutwortd, | 
«B the we 

e are now clearly ſatisfied, Why the method which we T. I. f. 4803 
| 66 traced KC, 


tion and Propoſitions, we fhall tell you, 
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ce traced out to you by our meſſage of the zoth of 
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January, and have fince ſo often preſſed upon you, as 


the proper way to compoſe the diſtractions of this 
Kingdom, and render it truly happy, hath been hither- 
to declined, and is at length not thought fit to be 
looked upon. We now fee plainly, (and deſire that 
you and all other our good Subjects ſhould do ſo too) 
that the cabaliſts of this buſineſs have with great pru- 
dence reſerved themſelves, until due preparations ſhould 
be made for their deſign, | If they had unſeaſonably 
vented ſuch propoſitions, as the wiſdom and modeſty 
of your predeceſſors never thought fit to offer to any of 
our progenitors; nor we in honour or regard to our 
regal authority, (which God hath intruſted us with for 
the good of our people) could receive without juſt in- 
dignation (and ſuch many of your preſent propolitions 
are) their hopes would ſoon have been blaſted, and 
thoſe perſons, to whom offices, honours, power and com- 
mands were deſigned, by ſuch ill-timing of their buſi- 
neſs, would have failed of their expectation, not with- 
out a brand upon the attempt. Therefore, before any 
thing of this nature ſhould appear, they have (cer- 
tainly, with great wiſdom in the conduct of it) thought fit 
to remove a troubleſome rub in their way, the Law, 
to this end, (that they might undermine the very foun- 


dations of it) a new power hath been aſſumed to inter- 


pret and declare Laws without us by extemporary votes, 
without any caſe judicially before either Houſe, (which 
is in effect the ſame thing as to make Laws without 
us:) orders and ordinances made only by both Houſes, 
(tending to a pure arbitrary power) were preſſed upon 
the People as Laws, and their obedience required to 
them. Bone | | 

<«« Their next ſtep was, to erect an upſtart authority 
without us (in whom, and only in whom the Laws of 
this realm have placed that power) to command the 
Militia, (very conſiderable to this their deſign.) In 
farther order to it, they have wrefted from us our 
magazine and town of Hull, and abetted Sir John 
Heotham in his bold-faced treaſon, They have prepared, 
and directed to the people, unprecedented invectives 
againſt our Government, thereby (as much as lay in 


their power) to weaken our juſt authority and due 


eſteem among them; they have, as injuriouſly, as pre- 
ſumptuouſly, (though we conceive by this time, impu- 
dence itſelf is aſhamed of it) attempted to caſt upon us 
aſperſions of an unheard-of nature, as if we had favoured 
a Rebellion in our own bowels. They have likewiſe 
broached a new doctrine, that we ate obliged to paſs all 


Laws that ſhall be offered to us by both Houſes, (how- 


ſoever our own judgment and conſcience ſhall be un- 
ſatisfied with them) a point of policy as proper for their 


preſent buſineſs, as deſtructive to all our rights of Par- 


liament, and ſo with ſtrange ſhameleſſneſs will forget 
a Clauſe in Law ſtill in force, made in the ſecond year 
of King Henry V. wherein both Houſes of Parliament 
do acknowledge, that it is of the King's regality to grant 
or deny ſuch of their Petitions as pleaſeth himſelf. 
They have interpreted our neceſſary guard, legally aſ- 
ſembled, for the defence of us and our children's perſons, 


againſt a traitor in open rebellion againſt us (1), to be 


with intent to levy war againſt the Parliament, (the 


thought whereof our very ſoul abhorreth) thereby to 


render us odious to our People. 


They have ſo awed our good Subjects with purſevants, 


long chargeable attendances, heavy cenſures, and illegal 
impriſonments, that few of them durſt offer to preſent 
their tenderneſs of our ſufferings, their own juſt grie- 
vances, and their ſenſe of thoſe violations of the Law, 


(the birth- right of every ſubject in this Kingdom) tho” 


in an humble petition directed to both Houſes; and if 
any did, it was ſtifled in the birth, called Sedition, and 
burnt by the common hangman. AL 
They have reſtrained the attendance of our ordinary 
and neceſſary Houſhold Servants (2), and ſeized upon 
thoſe ſmall ſums of money, which our credit had pro- 
vided to buy us bread, with injunctions that none ſhould 
be ſuffered to be conveyed, or returned to us to York, 
or any of our Peers or Servants with us; ſo that (in 
effect) they have blocked us up in that county. 
„They have filled the ears of the People with the 
noiſe of fears and jealouſies, (though taken up upon 
truſt) tales of skippers, ſalt- fleets, and ſuch like, by 
which alarms they might prepare them to receive ſuch 
impreſſions as might beſt advance this deſign when it 
ſhould be ripe, And now it ſeems they think we are 
ſufficiently prepared for theſe bitter pills. We are in a 
handſome poſture to receive theſe humble deſires (which 
probably are intended to make way for a ſuperfetation 


of a (yet) higher nature, if we had not made this dif- 
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covery to you) for they do not tell us this is all 
them we muſt obſerve, that theſe contrivers (the der 
to advance their true ends) diſguiſed as much a8 — 
could their intents, with a mixture of ſome things vl 
to be approved by every honeſt man; others, ſpeci : 
and popular; and ſome which are already granted 8 
us, all which are cunningly twiſted and mixed with 
thoſe other things of their main deſign of ambition and 
private intereſt ; in hope, that at the firſt view, ever 
eye may not fo clearly diſcern them in their pro : 
colours. | . 
** We would not be underſtood, that we intend to fi 
this deſign upon both or either Houſe of Pa D 


rli : 
We utterly profeſs againſt it, being moſt dent of 


the loyalty, good affection, and integrity of the inten- 
tions of that great Body; and knowing well, that ver 

many of both Houſes were abſent, and many diſſented 
from all thoſe particulars we complain of: But we do 
believe, and accordingly profeſs to all the world, that 
the malignity of this deſign (as dangerous to the laws 
of this Kingdom, the peace of the ſame, and the liber 
ties of all our good Subjects, as to ourſelf and our juſt 
Prerogative) hath proceeded from the ſubtle informa. 
tions, miſchievous practices, and evil counſels of ambi- 


* tious turbulent ſpirits, diſaffected to God's true Religion, 


and the unity of the profeſſors thereof, our honour and 
ſafety, and the publick peace and proſperity of our Peg. 
ple, not without a ſtrong influence upon the very agi. 
ons of both Houſes, But how faulty ſoever others are 
we ſhall (with God's aſſiſtance) endeavour to diſcharge 
our duty with uprightneſs of heart; and therefore, ſince 
theſe propoſitions come to us in the name of both 
Houſes of Parliament, we ſhall take a more particulac 
notice of every of them. 


Ke It the 1it, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 9th, roth, 15th, 6th, | 


19th Demands, had been writ and printed in a tongue 
unknown to us and our People, it might have been 
poſſible we and they might have charitably believed the 
Propoſitions to be ſuch, as might have been in order to 
the ends pretended in the Petition (to wit) the eſtabliſh- 
ing of our honour and ſafety, the welfare and ſecurity 
of our Subjects and Dominions, and the removing thoſe 
jealouſies and differences, which are ſaid to have un- 
happily fallen betwixt us and our people, and procu- 


ring both us and them a conſtant courſe of honour, 


peace, and happineſs: But being read and underſtood 
by all, we cannot but aſſure ourſelf, that this pro- 
feſſion, joined to theſe Propoſitions, will rather ap- 
pear a mockery and a ſcorn, the demands being ſuch; 
as though we were unworthy of the truſt repoſed in us 
by the Law, and of our deſcent from ſo many great 
and famous anceſtors, if we could be brought to aban- 
don that power, which only can enable us to perform 


what we are ſworn to, in protecting our People and the 
Laws, and ſo aſſume others into it, as to diveſt ourſelf 


of it, although not only our preſent condition (which it 
can hardly be) were more neceſſitous than it is, and we 
were both vanquiſhed, and a priſoner, and in a worſe 
condition than ever the moſt unfortunate of our pre- 
deceſſors have been reduced to, by the moſt criminal of 
their Subjects. And though the bait laid to draw us to 
it, and to keep our Subjects from indignation at the 
mention of it, the promiſes of a plentitul and unparal- 
lelled revenue were reduced from generals (which ſig- 
nify nothing,) to clear and certain particulars; ſince 
ſuch a bargain would have but too great a reſemblance 
of that of Eſau's, if we ſhould part with ſuch flowers 
of a Crown, as are worth all the reſt of the garland, 
and have been tranſmitted to us from ſo many anceſ- 
tors, and have been found ſo uſeful and neceſſary for 


the welfare and ſecurity of our Subjects, for any preſent 


neceſſity, or for any low and ſordid conſiderations of 
wealth and gain. And therefore all men knowing that 
thoſe accommodations are moſt eaſily made, and molt 
exactly obſerved, that are grounded upon reaſonable and 
equal conditions, we have great cauſe to believe, that 
the contrivers of theſe had no intention of ſettling any 
firm accommodation, but to increaſe thoſe jealouſies, 
and widen that diviſion, which (not by our fault) is now 
unhappily fallen between us and both Houſes. 

« Tt is asked, that all the Lords and others of our 
Privy-Council, and ſuch (we know not what you mean 
by fuch, but we have cauſe to think you mean all) 
great Officers and Miniſters of State, either at homè 
or beyond the ſeas, (for care is taken to leave out no 
perſon or place, that our diſhonour may be ſure not to 
be bounded within this Kingdom, though no ſubtle in- 
ſinuations at ſuch a diftance can probably be believed to 
have been the cauſe of our diſtractions and dang! ) 
ſhould be put from our Privy-Council, and from thoſe 


(2) The Earls of Eſſex and Holland. Id. 
e offices, 
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mployments, unleſs they be approved by 
Y 2 . how faithful ſoever we have 
« found them to us and the publick, and how far ſoever 
« they have been from offending againſt any Law, the 
« only rule they had, or any others ought to have, to 
« walk by. We therefore to this part of this demand 
« return you this anſwer, that we are willing to grant, 
« that they ſhall take a larger oath than your ſelves deſire 
« jn your 11th —_— "9 re Is not of any part, 
cc e whole Law. (1. 

Re mT (1.) This is ſaid, becauſe in the whole body 
of the Law were contained thoſe Laws, which aſcribed 
to the King the Prerogatives they had a mind to deprive 
_ 7 we have and do aſſure you, that we will be 
« careful to make election of ſuch perſons in thoſe places 
« of truſt, as ſhall have given good teſtimony of their 
« abilities and integrities, and againſt whom there can be 
« no juſt cauſe of exception, whereon reaſonably to ground 
« a diffidence; that if we have or ſhall be miſtaken in 
« our election, we have and do aſſure ou, that there is 
« no man ſo near to us in place or affection, whom we 


vill not leave to the juſtice of the Law, if you ſhall 


« bring a particular charge and ſufficient proofs againſt 
« him; and that we have given you (the beſt pledge of 
the effects of ſuch a promiſe on our part, and the beſt 
« ſecurity for the performance of their duty on theirs) a 
« Triennial Parliament, the apprehenſion of whoſe juſtice 
& will, in all probability, make them wary how they pro- 
« yoke it, and us wary how we charge fuch, as by the 
<« (diſcovery of their faults may in any degree ſeem to diſ- 
<« credit our election, but that without any ſhadow of a 
<« fault objected, only perhaps becauſe they follow their 
4 conſciences, and preſerve the eſtabliſhed Laws, and 
< agree not in ſuch votes, or aſſent not unto ſuch bills, as 
« ſome perſons, who have now too great an influence even 


upon both Houſes, judge, or ſeem to judge to be for the 


4 publick good, and as are agreeable to that new Utopia of 


Religion and Government, into which they endeavour 


<* to transform this Kingdom. (2). : 
Rem. (2.) This alludes to Sir T homas Moor's Utopia. 
„For we remember what names, and for what rea- 
* ſons, you left out in the Bill offered us concerning the 


« Militia, which you had your ſelves recommended in 
« the ordinance, We will never conſent to the diſplacing 


of any, whom, for their former merits from, and at- 
< fection to us and the publick, we have intrufted ; ſince 
we conceive, that to do ſo would take away both from 
the affection of our Servants, the care of our ſervice, 
and the honour of our juſtice ; and we the more wonder 
it ſhould be asked by you of us, ſince it appears by the 
12th demand, that you your ſelves count it reaſonable, 
after the preſent turn is ſerved, that the Judges and Ot- 
ficers who are then placed, may hold their places quam- 
diu ſe bene geſſerint; and we are reſolved to be as 
careful of thoſe we have choſen, as you are of thoſe you 
would chooſe, and to remove none till they appear to 
us to have otherwiſe behaved themſelves, or ſhall be 
evicted by legal proceedings to have done ſo. 
But this demand, as unreaſonable as it is, is but one 
link of a great chain, and but the firft round of that 


deavoured to be fetched down to the ground. For it 
appears plainly, that it is not with the perſons now cho- 
ſen, but with our chuſing, that you are diſpleaſed; for 
you demand, that the perſons put into the places and 
employments of thoſe who ſhall be removed, may be 
approved by both Houſes ; which is ſo far (as to ſome at 
firſt ſight it may appear) from being leſs than the power 
of nomination, that of two things (of which we will 
never grant either) we would ſooner be content, that 
you ſhould nominate, and we approve, than you ap- 
' prove, and we nominate ; the mere nomination being ſo 
far from being any thing, that if we could do no more, 
„ We would never take the pains to do that, when we 
„ thould only hazard thoſe whom we eſteemed, to the 
ſcorn of a refuſal, if they happened not to be agreeable, 
not only to the judgment, but to the paſſion, intereſt, 
or tumour, of the preſent major part of either Houſe. 
** Not to ſpeak now of the great factions, animoſities, 
and diviſions, which this power would introduce in both 
Houſes, between both Houſes, and in the ſeveral Coun- 
ties, for the choice of perſons to be ſent to that place 
where that power was, and between thoſe perſons that 
were ſo choſen, Neither is this ſtrange potion preſcribed 
to us only for once, for the cure of a preſent preſſing 
A a diſeaſe, but for a diet to us and our poſterity : 
3 is demanded, that our Counſellors, all chief Officers, 
4 29th of Law and State, commanders of Forts and Ca- 
{tles, and all Peers hereafter made (as to voting, with- 
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** out which, how little is the reſt ?) be approved of (that 
by them from time to time; and rather 


is, choſen) 


ladder, by which our juſt, antient, regal power, is en- 
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„than it ſhould ever be left to the Crown, (to whom 1642, 


** It doth and ſhall belong) if any place fall void in the in- 
** termiſſion of Parliament, the major part of the approved 
Council is to approve them; neither is it only demand- 
ed, That we ſhould quit the power and right our pre- 
deceſſors have had, of appointing perſons in theſe pla- 
ces, but for Counſellors we are to be reſtrained, as well 
in the number as in the perſons, and a power muſt be 
** annexed to theſe places, which their predeceſſors had 
„not; and indeed, if this power was paſſed to them, it 
** were not fit we ſhould be truſted to chuſe thoſe who 
** were to be truſted as much as we. 
* It is demanded, that ſuch matters as concern the pub- 
lick, and are proper for the High Court of Parliament, 
(which is our great and ſupreme Council) may be de- 
bated, reſolved, and tranſacted, only in Parliament, and 
not elſewhere ; and ſuch as preſume to do any thing to 
the contrary, ſhall be reſerved to the cenſure and judg- 
ment of the Parliament ; and ſuch other matters of State, 
as are proper for our Privy Council, ſhall be debated 
and concluded, by ſuch of our Nobility, (tho' indeed, 
if being made by us, they may not vote without the 
conſent of both Houſes, we are. rather to call them 
your Nobility) and others, as ſhall be from time to time 
choſen for that place, by approbation of both Houſes 
of Parliament; and that no publick Act concerning 
the affairs of the Kingdom, which are proper ſor our 
Privy-Council, may be eftcemed of any validity, as 
proceeding from the royal authority, unleſs it be done by 
the advice and conſent of the major part of our Coun- 
„ cil, atteſted under their hands; which demands were of 
that nature, that to grant them, were in effect, at once 
to depoſe both our ſelf, and our poſterity. | 

<< Theſe being paſt, we may be waited on bare-headed, 
* we may have our hand kiſſed, the ſtile of Majeſty con- 
„ tinued to us, and the King's authority declared by both 
«© Houſes of Parliament, may be till the ſtile of your 
commands; we may have ſwords and maces carried 
<6 before us, and pleaſe our ſelf with the ſight of a Crown 
and Scepter; (and yet even theſe twigs would not long 


“ flouriſh, when the ſtock upon which they grew were 


* dead) but as to true and real power, we ſhould remain 
< but the outſide, but the picture, but the ſign of a King. 
« We were ever willing that our Parliament ſhould de- 
“ hate, reſolve, and tranſact, ſuch matters as are proper 
for them, as far as they are proper for them, and we 
& heartily wiſh, that they would be as careful not to ex- 
6 tend their debates and reſolutions, beyond what is pro- 
per to them, that multitudes of things puniſhable, and 


«© cauſes determinable by the ordinary judicatures, may not 


ebe entertained in Parliament, and fo cauſe a long, charge- 
able and fruitleſs attendance of our people, and (by de- 
„ grees) draw to you, as well all the cauſes, as all the 
« faults, of J/eftmin/ter-Hall, and divert your proper bu- 
ce fineſs: That the courſe of Law be no ways diverted, 
„ much leſs diſturbed, as was actually done by the ſtop 
de of the proceedings againſt a riot in Southwark, by or- 


c der of the Houſe of Commons, in a time fo riotous 


and tumultuous, as much increaf.d the danger of popu- 
& lar inſolencies, by ſuch a countenance to riots, and dif- 
& countenance of Law : That you deſcend not to the lei- 
C ſure of recommending Lecturers to Churches, nor aſ- 
„ cend to the legiſlative power, by commanding (the Law 


not having yet commanded it) that they whom you 


C recommend be received, although neither the Parſon 
c nor Biſhop do approve of them; and that the refuſers 
e (according to the courſe ſo much formerly complained of 


to have been uſed at the Council-table) be not ſent for 


e to attend to ſhew cauſe at leaſt, that you would con- 
& ſider conveniency, if not Law, and recommend none 
e but who are well known to you to be orthodox, learned, 
« and moderate, or at leaſt ſuch as have taken Orders, 


« and are not notorious depravers of the Book of Com- 


« mon-Prayer ; a care which appeareth by the diſcourles, 
<« ſermons, and perſons of ſome recommended by you, not 
& to have been hitherto taken; and it highly concerns 
e both you in duty, and the Common-wealth in the con- 
« ſequences, that it ſhould have been taken: I hat neither 
C one Eſtate tranſact what is proper for two, nor two what 
js proper for three; and conſequently, that (contrary to 
« our declared wil!) our forts may not be ſeized, our arms 
e may not be removed, our monies may not be ſtopt, our 
e legal directions may not be countermanded by you, nor 
& we defire to countermand them our ſelf ; nor ſuch en- 
<« trances made upon a real war againſt us, upon pretence 
&« of an imaginary war againſt you, and a chimera of ne- 
e ceffity. So far do you paſs beyond your limits, whilft 
„you ſeem by your demand, to be ſtrangely ſtraitned 
« within them; at leaſt we could have wiſhed, you would 
have expreſſed what matters you meant as fit to be 
e tranſacted only in Parliament, and what you meant by 


« I | t. 
* only in Parliamen «You 
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te You have of late been perſuaded; by the new docttine 


of ſome few, to think that proper for your debates, 


which hath not uſed to be at all debated within thoſe 
walls, but been truſted wholly with our predeceſſors and 
us; and to tranſa& thoſe things, which, without the re- 
gal authority, ſince there were Kings of this Kingdom, 
were never tranſacted : It therefore concerns us the 
more, that you ſpeak out, and that both we and our 
People may either know the bottom of your demands, 
or know them to be bottomleſs. What concerns more 


the publick, and is more (indeed) proper for the High- 


Court of Parliament, than the making of Laws, which 
not only ought there to be tranſacted, but can be tranſ- 
acted no where elſe? But then you muſt admit us to 
be a part of the Parliament; you muſt not (as the ſenſe 
is of this part of the demand, if it have any) deny 
the freedom of our anſwer, when we have as much 
right to reject what we think unreaſonable, as you have 
to propoſe what you think convenient or neceſſary: nor 
is it poſſible our anſwers, either to Bills, or any other 
propoſitions, ſhould be wholly free, if we may not 
uſe the liberty of every one of you, and of every Sub- 
ject, to receive advice (without their danger who 
ſhall give it) from any perſon, known or unknown, 
ſworn or unſworn, in theſe matters, in which the ma- 
nage of our vote is truſted by the Law, to our own 
judgment and conſcience ; which how beſt to inform, 
is (and ever ſhall be) left likewiſe to us: And moſt 
unreaſonable it were, that wvo Eſtates propoſing ſome- 
thing to the third, that third ſhould be bound to take 


no advice, whether it were fit to paſs, but from thoſe 


two that did propoſe it. We ſhall ever in theſe things, 
which are truſted wholly to us by the Law, not decline 
to hearken to the advice of our great Council, and 
{hall chuſe to hear willingly the free debates of our 
Privy-Council, (whenſoever we may be ſuffered to 
have them for ſending for, and they ſhall not be terri- 


fied from that freedom by votes, and brands of malig- 
nants and enemies to the State, for adviſing what no 


Law forbids to adviſe) but we will retain our power, of 
admitting no more to any Council than the nature of 


the buſineſs requires, and of diſcourſing with whom we 


pleaſe, of what we pleaſe, and informing our under- 
ſtanding by debate with any perſons, who may be well. 
able to inform and adviſe us in ſome particulars, though 
their qualities, education, or other abilities, may not 


make them ſo fit to be of our ſworn Council; and not 


tie our ſelf up not to hear any more than twenty hve 


(and theſe not choſen abſolutely by us) out of a King- 
dom fo repleniſhed with judicious and experienced per- 
* ſons of ſeveral kinds. And though we ſhall (with the 


proportionable conſideration due to them) always weigh 
the advices both of our Great and Privy-Council, yet 
we ſhall alſo look upon their advices as advices, not 
as commands or impoſitions; upon them as our coun- 


ſellors, not as our tutors and guardians ;z and upon our 
ſelf as their King, not as their pupil or ward : For 


whatſoever of Regality were, by the modeity of inter- 
pretation, leſt us, in the firſt part of the ſecond de- 
mand, as to the Parliament, is taken from us in the 
ſecond part of the ſame, and placed in this new-fangled 


kind of Counſellors, whoſe power is ſuch, and ſo ex- 


preſſed by it, that in all publick Acts concerning the 
affairs of this Kingdom, which are proper for our Privy- 
Council, (for whoſe advice all publick Acts are ſome- 
times proper, tho' never neceſſary) they are deſired to 
be admitted joint Patentees with us in the Regality ; and 
it is not plainly expreſſed, whether they mean us ſo much 
as a ſingle vote in theſe affairs; but it is plain, they 
mean us no more at moſt, than a ſingle vote in them, 
and no more power than every one of the reſt of our 


* Privy-Counſellors only leave to us, out of their reſpect 
and duty, (and that only is left of all our antient power) 


a choice, whether theſe that are thus to be joined with 
(or rather, ſet over) us, ſhall be fifteen or twenty five: 
And great care is, taken, that the oath which theſe men 
ſhall take, ſhall be ſuch, in the framing the form of 
which (though ſure we are not wholly uncdncerned in 


it) we may be wholly excluded, and that wholly re- 


ſcrved to. be agreed upon by both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment. 1 : 4s 

« And to ſhew that no more care is taken of our ſafety, 
than of our power, after ſo great indignities offered to 
us, and countenanced by thoſe who were moſt obliged 
to reſent them: After our town and fort kept from us, 
(from which, if it were no otherwiſe ours, than the 
whole Kingdom is, we can no more legally be kept out, 


than out of our whole Kingdom, which ſure your ſelves 


will not deny to be treaſon) our arms, our goods ſent 
away, and our money ſtopped from us, our guards (in 


which we have no other intention, than to hinder the 


end of thaſe things from being proportionable to their 
6 1 | 
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beginnings) are not only deſired to be diſmi 
ſat isſaction for the > ag puniſhment * 
and care taken for our future ſecurity from — like 
But it is likewiſe deſired (and for this, Law is 4 
** tended, and might as well have been for the reſt which 
2 yet with ſome ingenuity, are.it ſeems acknowledged pa 
be but deſires of grace) that we ſhall not for the futur 
'© raiſe, any guards, of extraordinary forces, but in « ſe 
<« of actual rebellion or invaſion; Which if it had "wt 
„ Law, and fo obſerved in the time of our predeceſſor, 
<< few of thoſe victories, which have made theſe — 
famous in other parts, could have been legally atehieved 
Nor could our bleſſed | predeceſſor Queen Elizal.1;, 
have ſo defended herſelf in eighty eight. And if 1 x 
forces muſt be levied till rebellions and invaſions (which 
will not ſtay for the calling of Parliaments, and their 
conſent for raiſing of forces) be actual, they muſt a 
„ doubtedly (at leaſt moſt probably) be effectual and : 
© valent. . | _ 
© And as neither care is taken for our rights. 
nor ſafety, as a Prince; ſo our rights, — 8 
perſon, are endeavoured to be had from us; it beine 
asked, that it may be unlawful and puniſhable, not only 
to conclude, but even to treat of any marriage with 0 
perſon for our own children, or to place governors about 
them, without conſent of Parliament; and in the inter. 
miſſion of theſe, without the conſent of our good Lords 
of the Council ; that we may not only be in a more 
deſpicable ſtate than any of our predeceſſors, but in 2 
meaner and viler condition than the loweſt of our Sub- 
jects, who value no liberty they have more, than thit 
of the free education and marriage of their children 
from which we. are asked to debar our ſelf; and haye 
the more reaſon to take it ill that we are fo, becauſe 
of our choice of a governor for our Son, and a husband 
for our Daughter, (in which the Proteſtant Religion was 
our principal conſideration) we conceived we had reaſon 
to expect your preſent thanks, and the increaſe of your 
future truſts, | | 
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ſuch, as the demanders cannot be ſuppoſed to have any 


A A 
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of jealouſies, (for which end they are ſaid to be asked; 
and that is not as Merchants ask at firſt, much more 
than they will take, but as moſt neceſſary to effect it, 
which (if they be) God help this poor Kingdom, and 
thoſe who are in the hands of ſuch perſons, whoſe jea- 
louſies nothing elſe will remove) which indeed is ſuch 
a way, as if there being differences and ſuits between 
two perfons, whereof one would have from the other 


AA 
8 


A 
* 


to him, by way of accommodation, that he would quit 
to him all thoſe in queſtion, with the reſt of his eſtate, 
as the moſt neceſſary and effectual means to remove all 


* 
* 


— 
* 


neſs, that as for our Subjects ſake theſe rights are veſted 
in us, fo, for their ſakes, as well as for our own, we 
are reſolved not to quit them, nor to ſubvert (though in 
a parliamentary way) the antient, equal, happy, well- 
poiſed, and never-enough commended conſtitution of 


* ſelf of a King of England, a Duke of Venice, and this 
of a Kingdom, a Republick. | rs 
There being three kinds of Government among men, 
abſolute Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, and Democracy ; and 
all theſe having their particular conveniencies and incon- 
veniencies; the experience and wiſdom of our anceſtors, 
hath ſo moulded this out of a mixture of theſe, as to 
give to this Kingdom (as fat as human pritdence can 
provide) the conveniencies of all three, without the in- 
, conveniencies of any one, as long as the ballance hangs 
even between the three Eſtates, and they run jointly on 
in their proper. channel, (begetting verdure and fertility 
in the meadows on both ſides) and the overflowing of 
either on either fide, raiſe no deluge or inundation. The 
ill of abſolute Monarchy, is tyranny ; the ill of Ariſto- 
* cracy, is faction and diviſion; the ills of Democracy, 
are tumults, violence, and licentiouſneſs. The good of 
Monarchy, is the uniting a nation under one Head, to 


The good of Ariſtocracy, is the conjunction of Coun- 


<« cil-in the ableſt perſons of a State for-the publick bene- 


„fit: The good of Democracy, is liberty, and the cou- 
rage and induſtry” which liberty begets. 
In this Kingdom, [the Laws are jointly made by a 
King, by a Houſe of Peers, and by a Houſe of Com- 
mons, choſen by the People, all having free votes and 
particular privileges. The Government, according to 
theſe Laws, is truſted to the King; power of Treaties, 
« of War, and Peace, of making Peers, of chuſing Ot- 
| feen 


fore 16. 
1 


We ſuppoſe theſe demands by this time to appear 


ſuch real fear of us, as hath been long pretended; they 
are too much in the ſtile, not only of equals, but of 
conquerors; and as little to be intended for removing 


ſeveral parcels of his antient Land, he ſhould propoſe | 


thoſe ſuits and differences: But we call God to wit⸗ 


the government of this Kingdom; nor to make our 


reſiſt invaſion from abroad, and inſurrection at home: 
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Book XX. 


W Hounſellors for State, Judges for Law, Com- 
ten a and Caſtles ; giving Commiſſions for 
go men; to make war abroad, or to prevent or 
wy ride againſt invaſions or inſurrections at home; be- 
— of Confiſcations, Power of pardoning, and ſome 
3 e of the like kind are placed in the King. And 
hs kind of regulated onarchy, having this power to 
/ < rve that authority, without which it would be diſ- 
Hed to preſerve the Laws in their force, and the Sub- 
fs in their liberties and properties, is intended to draw 
him ſuch a reſpect and relation from the great ones, 
1 may hinder the ills of diviſion and faction; and ſuch 
xy fear and reverence from the People, as may hinder 
tumults, violence, and licentiouſnels. 3 
« Again, That the Prince may not make uſe of this 
high and perpetual power to the hurt of thoſe for whoſe 
00d he hath it ; and make uſe of the name of publick 
Neceſſity, for the gain of his private favourites and tol- 
lowers, to the detriment of his People, the Houſe of 
Commons, (an excellent conſerver of liberty, but 
never intended for any ſhare in Government, or the 
chuſing of them that ſhould govern) is ſolely intruſted 


with the firſt propoſitions concerning the levies of mo- 


nies, (which is the ſine ws as well of peace as of war) 
and the impeaching of thoſe, who for their own ends, 
though countenanced by any ſurreptitiouſly-gotten com- 
mand of the King, have violated that Law, which he 
is bound (when he knows it) to protect; and to the 
proſecution of which they were bound to adviſe him, 
at leaſt not to ſerve him in the contrary. And the 
Lords being truſted with a judicatory power, arc an ex- 
cellent skreen and bank between the Prince and People, 


to aſfiſt each againſt any incroachments of the other; 


and by juſt judgments to preſerve that Law, which 


ought to be the rule of every one of the three. For the 


better enabling them in this, beyond the examples of 
any of our anceſtors, We were willingly contented to 
oblige ourſelf, both to call a Parliament every three 
years, and not to diſſolve it in fiſty days: And for the 
preſent exigent, the better to raiſe money, and to 
avoid the preflure, (no leſs grievous to us than them) 
our People muſt have ſuffered by a longer continuance 
of ſo vaſt a charge as two great armies; and for their 
greater certainty of having ſufficient time to remedy the 


inconveniences ariſen, during fo long an abſence of Par- 
 liaments, and for the puniſhment of the cauſers and 


miniſters of them, we yielded up our right of diſſolv- 
ing this Parliament, expecting an extraordinary mode- 
ration from it, in gratitude for ſo unexampled a grace, 
and little looking that any malignant party ſhould be 
encouraged, or enabled to have perſuaded them, firſt, 


to countenance the injuftices and indignities we have 


endured, and then by a new way of fatisfaction for 

what was taken from us, to demand of us at once to 

confirm what was ſo taken, and to give up almoſt all 

the reſt. 

Since therefore the power, legally placed in both 

Houſes, is more than ſufficient to prevent and reftrain 

the power of tyranny; and without the power, which 

is now asked from us, we ſhall not be able to diſcharge 

that truſt, which is the end of monarchy, ſince this 
would be a total ſubverfion of the fundamental laws, and 

that excellent conſtitution of this Kingdom, which hath 

mace this nation, ſo man y years, both famous and happy 

to 2 great degree of envy; ſince to the power of pu- 

niſhing, (which is already in your hands according to 
law) it the power of preferring be added, we ſhall have 
nothing left for us but to look on, fince the encroach- 
ing of one of theſe Eſtates upon the power of the other, 
18 unhappy in the effects, both to them and all the reſt ; 
lince this power, of at moſt a joint Government in us 
with our counſellors (or rather our guardians) will re- 
turn us to the worſt kind of minority, and make us 
deſpicable both at home and abroad, and beget eternal 
factions and diſſentions (as deſtruQtive to publick hap- 
pineſs as war) both in the choſen, and in the Houſes 
that Choſe them, and the People who choſe the chuſers; 


Ince fo new a power will undoubtedly intoxicate per- 


ns who were not born to it, and beget not only divi- 
ons among them as equals, but in them contempt of 
us as become an equal to them, and inſolence and in- 
juſtice toward our People, and now fo much their in- 
emor, which ſhall be the more grievous unto them, as 
ſuffering fr om thoſe who. were ſo lately of a nearer de- 
gree to themſelves: And being to have redreſs only from 
thoſe that placed them ; and fearing they may be in- 
Clined to preſerve what they have made, both out of 


| Kindneſs and policy, ſince all great changes are extremely 


inconvenient, and almoſt infallibly beget yet greater 
esd Which beget yet greater inconveniences. 


Ince as great 13 | : . 
No. 66, Vo E l. one in the Church, muſt follow this 
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of the Kingdom; ſince the ſecond Eſtate would in all 
probability follow the fate of the firſt, and by ſore of 
the turbulent ſpirits, jealouſies would ſoon be - raiſed 
againſt them, and the like propoſitions for reconciliation 
of differences would be then ſent to them, as they now 
have joined to ſend to us till (all power being velted in 
the Houſe of Commons, and their number making them 
incapable of tranſacting affairs of State with the nece(- 
ſary ſervice and expedition, thoſe being re-truſted to 
ſome cloſe Committee) at laſt the common people (who 
in the mean time muſt be flattered; and to whom li- 
cence muſt be given in all their wild humours, how 
contrary ſoever to eftabliſhed Law, or their own real 
good) diſcover this Arcanum Imperij. That all this 
was done by them, but not for them ; and grow weary 
of journey-work, and ſet up for themſelves, call parity 
and independence Liberty; devour that Eſtate which 
had devoured the reſt ; deſtroy all rights and properties, 
all diſtinctions of families and merit; and by this means 
this ſplendid and excellently diſtinguiſhed form of Go- 
vernment, end in a dark equal chaos of confuſion, and 
the long line of our many noble anceſtors in a Fact 
Cade, or a Wat Tyler. 

For all theſe reaſons, to all theſe demands our anſwer 
is, NVolumus Leges Anglia mutari : But this we promiſe, 
that we will be as careful of preſerving the Laws, in 
what is ſuppoſed to concern wholly our Subjects, as in 
what moſt concerns ourſelf: For indeed we profeſs to 
believe, that the preſervation of every Law concerns 
us, thoſe of obedience being not ſecure, when thoſe of 
protection are violated ; and we being, moſt of any, in- 
jured in the leaſt violation of that, by which we enjoy 
the higheſt rights and greateſt benefits, and are therefore 
obliged to defend no leſs by our intereſt, than by our 
duty, and hope that no jealouſies to the contrary ſhall be 
any longer nouriſhed in any of our good people, by the 
ſubtle inſinuations, and ſecret practices of men, who, 
for private ends, are diſafſced to our honour and ſaſety, 
and the peace and proſperity of our people. And to ſhew 
you, that no juſt indignation at ſo reproachful offers, 
{hall make us refuſe to grant what is probable to con- 
duce to the good of our good People, becauſe of the ill 
company it comes in, we will ſearch carefully in this 


heap of unreaſonable demands, for ſo much as we may 


(complying with our conſcience, and the duty of ous 
truſt) aſſent unto, and ſhall accordingly agree to it. 

In purſuance of which ſearch in the fourth propoſi- 
tion, under a demand, which would take from us that 


truſt, which God, Nature, and the Laws of the Land 


have placed in us, and of which none of you could en- 
dure to be deprived, we find ſomething to which we 
give this anſwer, That we have committed the princix 
pal places about our children to perſons of quality, inte- 
grity and piety, with ſpecial regard that their tender 
years might be fo ſeaſoned with the principles of the 
true Proteſtant Religion, as (by the bleſſing of God 
upon this our care) this whole Kingdom may in due 


time reap the fruits thereof: And as we have been like- 


Wiſe very careful in the choice of ſervants about them, 
that none of them may be ſuch, as by ill principles, or 
by ill examples, to croſs our endeavours for their pious 


454 


1542, 


and virtuous education; ſo if there ſhall be found (for 


all our care to prevent it) any perſon about our chil- 
dren, (or about us, which is more than you ask) againſt 
whom both Houſes ſhail make appear to us any juſt ex- 
ception, we ſhall not only remove them, but thank you 
for the information; only we ſhall expect that you ſhall 
be likewiſe careful, that there be no underhand dealing 
by any, to ſeek faults, to make room for others to ſuc» 


ceed in their places. 


For the fifth demand, as we will not ſuffer any ta 
ſhare with us in our power of treaties, which are moſt 
improper for Parliaments, and leaſt of all in thoſe trea- 
ties in which we are neareſt concerned, not only as a 


King, but as a Father; yet we do (ſuch is our deſire 


to give all reaſonable ſatis faction) aſſure you by the word 
of a King, that we ſhall never propoſe or entertain 


* any treaty whatſoever for the marriage of any of our 


children, without due regard to the true Proteſtant Pro- 
feſſion, the good of our Kingdom, and the honour: of 


* our Family, 


“For the ſixth demand, concerning the Laws in force 
againſt Jeſuits, Prieſts, and Popiſh Recuſants, we have, 


* by many of our meſſages to you, by our voluntary 


promiſes to you ſo ſolemnly made, never to pardon any 
Popiſh Prieſt, by our ſtrict Proclamations lately pub- 
liſhed in this point, and by the publick examples which 
we have made in that caſe ſince our reſidence at York, 
and before at London, ſufficiently expreſſed our zeal here- 
in. Why do you then ask that in which, our own in- 
clination bath prevented you? And if you can = 
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ce find any more effeQual courſe to diſable them from di- 
& ſturbing the State, or eluding the Law by truſt, or 


cc gtherwiſe, we ſhall willingly give our conſent to it. 


« For the ſeventh demand, concerning the votes of the 
& Popiſh Lords; we underſtand, that they in diſcretion 
ac have withdrawn themſelves from the ſervice of the Houſe 
4c of Peers, (and had done ſo when uſe was publickly 
« made of their names to aſperſe the votes of that Houſe, 
«© which was then counted as malignant as thoſe, who are 
cc called our unknown and unſworn counſellors, are now ;) 
cc neither do we conceive, that ſuch a poſitive Law againſt 


cc the votes of any whoſe blood gives them that right, is 


« ſo proper in regard of the Privilege of Parliament, but 
cc are content, that ſo long as they ſhall not be conform- 
c able to the Doctrine and Diſcipline of the Church of 
& England, they ſhall not be admitted to fit in the Houſe 
« of Peers, but only to give their proxies to ſuch Prote- 
ce ſtant Lords as they ſhall chooſe, who are to diſpoſe of 
dc them as they themſelves ſhall think fit, without any 
c reference at all to the giver. | 

c As to the deſires for a bill for the education of Papiſts 
« by Proteſtants in the Proteſtant Profeſſion, many about 
dc us can witneſs with us, that we have often delivered 
<& our opinion, that ſuch a courſe (with God's bleſſing 
« upon it) would be the moſt effectual for the rooting 
c Popery out of this Kingdom; we ſhall therefore thank 
cc you for it, and encourage you in it, and when it comes 
cc unto us, do our duty: And we heartily wiſh for the 
4 publick good, that the time you have ſpent in making 
& ordinances without us, had been employed in preparing 
c this and other good Bills for us. 

<« For the eighth, touching the reformation to be made 
ce of the Church - Government and Liturgy, we had 
« hoped, that what we had formerly declared concerning 
c the ſame, had been fo ſufficiently underſtood by you, 
and all good Subjects, that we ſhould not need to have 
cc expreſſed our felt further in it. We told you in our 
ce anfwer to your petition, preſented to us at Hampton- 
Court the firſt of December, that for any illegal inno- 


A 


Aa 
Lad 


La 
A 


c vations which may have crept in, we ſhould willingly 


& concur in the removal of them; and if our Parliament 
& ſhould adviſe us to call a national Synod, which may 
cc duly examine ſuch ceremonies as give juſt cauſe of of- 
c fence to any, we ſhould take it into conſideration, and 
apply our ſelf to give due ſatisfaction therein; that we 
cc were perſuaded in our conſcience, that no Church could 
ce be found upon the earth, that profeſſeth the true Reli- 


La 
* 


& gion with more purity of Doctrine than the Church of 


La 
* 


England doth, nor where the Government and Diſci- 
<« pline are jointly more beautified, and free from ſuperſti- 
ce tion, than as they are here eſtabliſhed by Law. Which, 
ce (by the grace of God) we will with conſtancy main- 
ce tain (while we live) in their purity and glory, not only 
ce againſt all invaſions of Popery ; but alſo from the ir- 


© reverence of thoſe many ſchiſmaticks and ſeparatiſts, 


A 
* 


- wherewith of late this Kingdom, and our city of Len- 
„ don abounds, to the great diſhonour and hazard both 
&< of Church and State, for the ſuppreſſion of whom we 
& required your timely and active affiftance. We told 


you in our firſt Declaration, printed by the advice of 


& our Privy-Council, T hat for differences amongſt ourſelves 


« for matters indifferent in their own nature concerning Re- 


cc [igion, we ſhould, in tenderneſs to any number of our loving 
« Subjects, very willingly comply with the advice of our 
„ Parliament, that ſome Law might be made for the ex- 
„ empton of tender conſciences from puniſhment, or proſecution 


for ſuch ceremonies, and in ſuch caſes, which by the judg-_ 
ce ment of moſt men are held to be matters indifferent, and 
„ of ſome to be abſolutely unlawful ; provided that this eaſe 


« ſhould be attempted and purſued with that modeſty, temper, 
© and ſubmiſſion, that in the mean time the peace and quiet 
<< of the Kingdom be not diſturbed, the decency and comel:- 
<< neſs of God's ſervice diſcountenanced, nor the pious, ſober, 
<< devout actions of thoſe reverend Perſons who were the firſt 
« labourers in the bleſſed Reformation, or of that time, be 


© ſcandalized and defamed. And we heartily wiſh, that 


ce others whom it concerned, had been as ready as their 
c“ duty bound them, though they had not received it 
cc from us, to have purſued this caution, as we were, and 
& ſtill are willing and ready to make good every particular 
« of that promiſe, Nor did we only appear willing to 
ce join in ſo good a work, when it ſhould be brought us, 
c but preſſed and urged you to it by our meſſage of the 
« 14th of February, in theſe words: And becauſe his Ma- 
« 7eſty obſerves great and different troubles to ariſe in the 
« hearts of People, concerning the Government and Liturgy 
« of the Church, his Majeſty is willing to declare, that he 
c will refer the whole conſideration to the wiſdom of his Par- 
&« Jament, which he deſires them to enter into ſpeedily, that 
„the preſent diſtractions about the ſame may be compoſed ; 


% but deſires not to be preſſed to any ſingle act on his 


„part till the whale be /o digeſted and ſettled by bath 


cafes, is very ambiguous. For it may ſignify, either that 


Peer is accuſed of treaſon, he is not ſent to the Tower, 


Yan 
„ Houſes, that his Majeſty may clearly fee what i; fit 


left, as well as what is fit to be taken away : Of 
we the more hoped of a good ſucceſs to the 
„ tisfaction of our People, becauſe you ſeem in this 
i poſition to deſire but a Reformation, and not, as j« tail 
* preached for as neceſſary in thoſe many conventic) 
© which have within theſe nineteen months begun ” 
„ ſwarm, and which, though their leaders differ 3 
vou in this opinion yet appear to many as countenance 
by you, by not being puniſhed by you (few elſe by re 
5 ſon of the order of the Houſe of Commons of the 00 
<6 of September, daring to do it) a deſtruction of the . 
< ſent Diſcipline and Liturgy, And we ſhall moſt "ag 
e fully give our beſt aſſiſtance for raiſing a ſufficient 8 
„ tenance for preaching Miniſters, in ſuch courſe a a 
be moſt for the encouragement and advancement f 
% piety and learning, 
For the Bills you mention, and the conſultation yo 
intimate, knowing nothing of the particular matters of 
the one (though we like the titles well) nor of the mar. 
ner of the other, but from an informer, (to whom we 
give little credit, and we wiſh no man did more) 
mon fame, we can ſay nothing till we ſee them. 
For the eleventh, we would not have the oath of all 
Privy-Counſellors and Judges ſtraitned to particular Sta- 
tutes of one or two particular Parliaments, but extend 
to all Statutes of all Parliaments, and the whole Law 
of the Land; and ſhall willingly conſent, that an en- 
quiry of all the breaches and violations of the Law ma 
be given in charge by the Juſtices of the King's-Bench 
every term, and by the Judges of Aſſize in their circuits 
and Juſtices of the Peace at the Seſſions, to be preſented 
and puniſhed according to Law. 
« For the ſeventeenth, we ſhall ever be moſt read ; 
(and we are ſorry it ſhould be thought needful to 
move us in it) not only to join with any (particularly 
with the States of the United Provinces, of which we 
have given a late proof in the match of our Daughter) 
for the defence and maintenance of the Proteſtant Re- 
ligion againſt all deſigns and attempts of the Pope and 
his adherents ; but fingly (if need were) to oppoſe with 
our life and fortune all ſuch deſigns in all other nations, 
were they joined: And that for conſiderations of con- 
ſcience, far more than any temporal end of obtaining 
acceſs of ſtrength and reputation, or any natural end 
of reſtoring our Royal Siſter and her Princely Iſſue to 
their dignities and dominions, though theſe be likewiſe 
much conſidered by us. 5 
For the eighteenth, it was not our fault that an Act 
was not paſſed to clear the Lord K:mbolton, and the five 
Members of the Houſe of Commons, but yours, who 
“ inſerted clauſes into both the preamble and Act, (perhaps 
perſuaded to it by ſome who wiſh not that you ſhould 
in any thing receive ſatisfaction from us) as by paſſing 
the preamble, we muſt have wounded our honour againſt 
our conſcience, and by another clauſe have admitted 
a conſequence, from which we could never have been 
ſecured, by declaring, that no member of either Houſe, 
upon any accuſation of Treaſon, could have his perſon 
ſeized without the conſent of that Houſe of which he is 
a member; though the known Law be, That Privi- 
lege of Parliament extends not to Treaſon; and if it did, 
any member (the Houſe being for a ſhort time adjourned, 
and ſo their conſent not being ſo had) how trea- 
ſonable ſoever his intentions were, how clearly ſoever 
known, and how ſuddenly ſoever to be executed, muſt 
have fair leave given him to go on and purſue them; 
© no way, how legal ſoever, after the paſſing ſuch a 
«« clauſe, being left to prevent it. (3.) 
REM. (3.) The King, in ſhewing the inconveniencies 
of this clauſe, lays down a caſe different from that of the 
ſix members accuſed, For he ſuppoſes, to demonſtrate 
theſe inconveniencies, that the treaſon is manifeſt, and 
juſt going to be executed. Whereas the difference between 
the King and the Parliament conſiſted, in that the Parlia- 
ment deſired to ſee the proofs, before they conſented to the 
proſecution of their Members. Beſides, this maxim, that 
the privileges of Parliament extend not to treaſonable 
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in Caſe of real, manifeſt, or apparent treaſon, the mem- 
bers of Parliament have no more privilege than the reſt of 
the Subjects, or elſe that by a bare accuſation of treaſon, 
true or falſe, a Member may be committed to priſon like 
any other private perſon. 'The King took it, and would 
have it taken, in this laſt ſenſe, but the Parliament would 
admit it only in the firſt, But that the King's ſenſe was 
wrong, evidently appears, in that when, for inſtance, à 


according to the uſual courſe of Juſtice, as a private perſon 
would be, but by order of his Houſe, which thinks proper 
to conſent to his proſecution, Without this conſent, the 
King cannot fend him to the Tower by his own autho- 
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bare accuſation, In ſhort, no leſs incon- 
_ TM attend the King's ſenſe, ſince in that caſe 
the King, upon bare accuſations, true or falſe, might im- 

riſon all the principal members of both Houſes. 

. To conclude, we conjure you, and all men, to reſt 
« ſatisfied with the truth of our profeſſions, and the 
« reality of our intentions, not to ask ſuch things as deny 
« themſelves ; that you declare againſt tumults and puniſh 
« the authors; that you allow us our propriety in our 
« towns, arms and goods, and our ſhare in the legiſlative 
which would be counted in us not only breach 


rity, an 
veniencies 


ce pres, 
c 
3 Tony 33 And when you ſhall have given us ſatis- 
« faction upon thoſe perſons who have taken away the 
&« one, and recalled thoſe Declarations (particularly that 
« of the 26th of May) and thoſe in the point of the 
« Militia (our juſt rights, wherein we will no more part 
« with than with our Crown, leſt we enable others by 
« them to take that from us) which would take away the 
« other, and declined the beginnings of a war againſt us, 
« under pretence of our intention of making one againſt 
« you; as we have never oppoſed the firſt part of the 
« thirteenth demand, ſo we ſhall be ready to concur with 
ce in the latter. 

2 ik, then confident, that the credit of thoſe 
« men, who delire a general combuſtion, will be ſo 
« weakened with you, that they will not be able to do 
« this Kingdom any more harm, we ſhall be willing to 
« grant qur general pardon, with ſuch exceptions as ſhall 
« be thought fit, and ſhall receive much more joy in the 
« hope of a full and conſtant happineſs of our People in 


the true Religion, and under the protection of the Law, 


&« by a bleſſed union between us and our Parliament (ſo 
e much deſired by us) than any ſuch encreaſe of our re- 
„ venue, (how much ſoever beyond former grants) as 
(hen our Subjects were wealthieſt) our Parliament could 
« have ſettled upon us. | fe 

1 ſhall make but one general remark upon this anſwer 
of the King, and which to me ſeems abſolutely neceſſary, 


namely, that all the beginning, which includes two thirds, 


is entirely needleſs, ſince the King treats not of the point 
in diſpute between him and the Parliament. The queſtion 
was not to know, whether the Laws aſcribed ſuch and 
ſuch power to the King, but to know, whether the King 
having abuſed this power, his promiſe, that he would go- 


vern according to the Law of the Land, was to be depended 


upon for the future, The King throughout the beginning 
of his anſwer, ſuppoſes an ignorance of what is due to a 
King of England, or a cauſeleſs denial of the ſame. As 
to the firſt point, he pretends to acquaint the publick with 
the nature of the Engliſb Conſtitution, which was very 
needleſs, ſince no body diſagreed with him. He keeps 
to the general poſition acknowledged by all the world, but 
ſays not a word to the particular queſtion, which was the 
ſole ſubject of the diſpute. As to the ſecond point, he does 
not deny that he had abuſed his Power, but makes no 
other anſwer to the conſequence drawn by the Parliament 
from this abuſe, than that he promiſes to behave better for 
the future. Rd 
It is eaſy to ſee, that neither the Parliament's propoſitions, 
nor the King's anſwer, were proper to beget an accom- 
modation, Accordingly, it may be affirmed, that neither 
tide thought of any ſuch thing. When the King pub- 
liſhed his anſwer, he had received ſome arms, ammuni- 


tion, and pieces of Ordnance from Holland, and beſides 


that, was preparing to beſiege Hull. Though great part 


of the arms were now removed to London, he hoped Rill 


to find there ſufficient for his moſt urgent occaſions. More- 
over, this place, which was one of the ſtrongeſt in the 
Kingdom, could be of great ſervice to him, to keep the 
adjacent Country in his intereſt. 


On the other hand, the Presbyterian party, who then 


EY 'e Preſ- prevailed in the Parliament, had almoſt attained their de- 


"rms in 


ee. ſire, that is, 
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had brought things to a rupture, which gave 
em room to hope, they ſhould quickly have opportunity 
to accompliſh the reſt of their project. Indeed, this rup- 
ture between the we. and the Parliament being ſuppoſed, 
it was manifeſt, the Kingdom was to be governed by the 

arliament and the King, ſeparately, and not jointly, as 
before, that is, they would each govern thoſe of their par- 
ty; in which caſe, the Parliament would have no more 
occaſion for the King's conſent, who would be looked 
upon as an enemy, and conſequently, they might ordain 
whatever they pleaſed, without any oppoſition, This was 
provi the point to which all the proceedings of the Preſ- 

yterian party had tended, without their diſcovering them- 


(1) The Providence 


N | ; | Loans. 
ran aſhore upon Holderneſs Coaſt in Kenningham Creek. There were on board of her, ſixteen pieces of Ordnance, and great ſtore * 
of Arms and Ammuni Sake 8 e or three thouſand Arms, and two hundred Barrels ot Gun-powder, lays 72 Cla- nn 40, 


rendon, Tom, I. p. Op | Ruſhwerth, Tom. IV. p. 601. 


2) Spencer Compton, 
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but tyranny and ſubverſion of Parliaments, 


derably the number of the Members, to leſſen the credit Parlament. 


dom, to give notice to the Repreſentatives, to attend the 


4.55 


ſelves however, any more than was neceſſary to ſupport 1642. | 
the expectations of their adherents. For till now it highly 2 
concerned them to make the Publick, and the Members [ 
who were not of their ſide, believe, that they acted in q 
conjunction with the other Members, only with the view | 
of vindicating the common Liberty, agaii:{ the encroach- 
ments of the King, 

It is certain, that from the beginning, there was in this Pore 
Parliament, a Presbyterian party, whoſe aim was to alter “L P 
the Church-government, But that this was the ſole aim nn 
of the Presbyterians, as many aſſert, is what does not to 
me appear evident, Why might not theſe men, in ftriv- 
ing to erect their diſcipline upon the ruins of the Church, 
have another end, I mean, the prevention of the King's 
and his party's incroachments upon the publick Liberty ? 

There were, certainly, in this very Parliament, Members 
who were very far from being Presbyterians, and yet had 
the ſame end: Why might not the Presbyterians have it 
too, jointly with that which was peculiar to them? Is it 

o uncommon a thing, to ſee people propoſe to themſelves 
two different ends, in one and the ſame undertaking? I 
confeſs, I do not fee the improbability of ſuch a ſuppoſi- 
tion. The Presbyterian party therefore muſt be conſidered 
as acting with thoſe two views, and this is ſo true, that 
undeniable proofs of it will appear in the ſequel of this 
reign. But their enemies have been pleaſed to aſcribe to 
them the firſt only, in order to charge them with putting 
the Kingdom in a flame, for the ſake of eſtabliſhing the 
Presbyterian Government in the Church, I do not deny, = 
that this motive contributed very much to it. But it does i 
not follow, that the reaſons on which the Parliament re- | 
fuſed to confide in the King, were frivolous. The con- 
trary may be rather inferred. For if theſe reaſons had 
not been plauſible, the Presbyterians would never have 
been able to execute their projects, and form ſo ſtrong a 
party in a Kingdom, where, at the beginning of this 
Parliament, they made ſo inconſiderable a figure. But 
they politickly made uſe of the general diſcontent, which 
actually ſubſiſted, to bring matters to the point they de- 
fired. They cannot be ſaid to have cauſed this univerſal 
diſcontent, though it is certain, they helped to inflame it, 
becauſe it was neceſſary to their views. 5 

The Parliament having received advice from Holland, order of the 
that the Queen had pawned or ſold ſome of the Crown- oc n- | 

Jewels at Am/terdam, publiſhed the zd of Tune an order, , Frm 
declaring, that whoſoever was eee in the ſelling or ogy 
pawning theſe Jewels, or in the bringing any money to Nee, 
the King, by way of bill of exchange, * es ſhould r. 758 
be accounted an enemy to the State. But the Queen had June 2. 
already laid out the money in purchaſing arms and ammu- "NY 7*- 
nition, which ſhe had conveyed to the King, in a ſmall from Hol- 
Ship called the Providence, which, the very day the Par- _ 6 
liament publiſhed this order, ſafely arrived in Burlington IV. p. Sor. 
Bay, after having been warmly purſued by part of the Par- Clarendon, 
liament's fleet, commanded by the Earl of //arwick (1), 7:7 F. 17 

Some time before, the King finding a war unavoidable, The King 

had ordered his friends in both Houſes, to abſent themſelves 94ers his 


from the Parliament. He hoped, by leſſening fo conſi- 2 
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of the Parliament. But this policy turned not to his ad- 

vantage. It is true, both Houſes were conſiderably leſſened 

in number. But withal, the King's party there grew ſo 

weak that they could no longer oppoſe the reſolutions taken 

againſt the King. Though the two Houſes were not ſorry Precantions 
to be rid of theſe ſpies, they believed however, it was ne- % Com- 
ceſſary to take ſome meaſures, either to hinder a greater gz. worth, 
deſertion, or to convince the people, it was not their fault IV. p. 736. 
if the Parliament was not ſo numerous as hitherto. The 
Commons therefore ordered all the Sheriffs of the King 


Houſe by the 16th of June, on the forfeiture of one hun- 
dred pounds, [to be employed in the wars in /re/and] and 
on pain of undergoing ſuch farther puniſhment as the Houſe 
ſhould think fit. | 
But the Lords went ftill farther, for they ordered nine $:v-riry of 

of their Members (2), who had repaired to the King at # Peers. 
York, to appear at the bar the 8th of June as Delinquents, * 3 
Theſe nine Lords having ſent their excuſe by a letter, the July 200. 
Commons forthwith prepared an impeachment againſt them, Ruſworth, 
and ſent it up to the Lords. The 27th of the ſame month (3), Ag 
the Peers pronounced ſentence againſt the nine Lords, de- Clarendon, 
claring, they ſhould not fit or vote in the Houſe during the rer. ge. 
preſent Parliament, and ſhould ſtand committed to the 
Tower during the pleaſure of the Houſe, 

| Theſe were little preludes to the war which was going 74, Pala. 


to be kindled. But the 10th of June, both Houſes gave eee 
oney upon 


Ruſhworth, 


Robert Lord Rb, een. of Northampton, William Cavendiſh, Earl of Devonſhire, Robert Cary, Earl of Monmonth, and Henry Cary, Earl of Dover; And IV. p. 743 


P* 737» 


les Howard Lord Andover, Charles Lord Grey of Ruthen, Thomas Lord Coventry, and Arthur Lord Capel. Ruſhworth, Tom, IV, Clarendon, 
| | (3) On the 20th of Juy. Ruſhmorth, Tom. IV, I'Q 743» 


T. I. p. 503. 
T. May. 
a more Manley: 
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1642. a more evident proof of their deſign ; for upon receiving 
advice, that the King was actually giving out Commiſſions 
to levy ſorces, they publiſhed propoſals for the bringing in 
of money or plate, [at eight per cent] for the defence of 
the Kingdom (1). This is what the King's friends will 
have to be conſidered as the firſt declaration of war on the 
Parliament's ſide, and pretend thereby to ſhew, that both 
Houſes were the aggreſſors. But it is certain, the King, 
Jong before, had taken meaſures to prepare for war, and 
there is no doubt the Parliament had done the ſame, tho 
perhaps more ſecretly than the King. Be this as it will, 
after having ſeen what were the true grounds and cauſes 
of the war, it ſeems of little moment to know, which of 
the two parties firſt diſcovered the meaſures taken, whe- 
ther to attack or defend. For that at moſt is the meaning 
of the queſtion, Mich of the parties began the war © 

The King's The King having notice of what the Parliament had 
Letter to the done for the ſpeedy raiſing of money, wiit to the Lord- 


Toe 9. Mayor of London, commanding him to publiſh his Letter 
June 14, wherein he forbid the Citizens to lend any money to both 


. Houſes, This letter occaſioned their publiſhing a Decla- 
. . wn 


T5. Parita. ration, the aim whereof was to ſhew the people, that the 


ment's De- Parliament was under an abſolute neceſlity of preparing 
pradmatan for their defence, They ſaid, his Majeſty having fo often 

enpon. ; TO 
June 21, threatned them about Hull and the Militia, they could not 
Ibid, but conſider his preparations as a deſign to levy war againſt 
his Parliament. | 

The King made to this Declaration a long anſwer, full 
of reproaches of the illegal proceedings of both Houſes 
azainſt him, He did not deny, that he intended to have 
juſtice in the caſes of Hull and the Militia, or lofe his life 
in requiring it; and affirmed, that this was no proof of a 
deſign to make war againſt the Parliament, but only of 
his intention to defend himſelf againft their attacks. The 
Parliament ſaid the ſame thing on their part, and each 
endeavoured to caſt the blame of the war on the oppoſite 
party. I did not think it neceſſary to inſert theſe laſt Papers, 
there being nothing new in them. They contain the 
ſame reproaches, and the ſame vindications on both fides, 
as were ſeen in the former Declarations. I ſhall only 
obſerve, that even when the war was going to commence, 
and there was no more. hopes of an accommodation, the 
King thought it very ſtrange, that his prerogatives ſhould 
be violated, and the Parliament raiſe forces without his ap- 
The Parla- probation. He always uſed the ſame ſtile, even in the 


ee. very midſt of the war, In ſhort, the Parliament, weary 


* 


of ile Ki, Of theſe paper-skirmiſhes, of which there was no end, 
Papers, and which conſumed a great deal of time, prohibited, by 
Jay pr. a printed order, the publiſhing any declarations or papers 
IV, p. 751. in the King's name, that ſhould be contrary to the ordinan- 
ces of the Parliament. After that, there was no hope of 
peace, and accordingly, all thoughts of it were laid aſide 
by both parties. | 


The King's 
Anſwer. 
Ib. P. 748. 


Project of the 
ot Fs ma mind to execute two defigns he had formed. The firſt 
of the Fleet; Was, to become maſter of the Fleet; the ſecond, to be- 
Clarendon, ſiege Hull. The project of the Fleet was ſolely founded 
85 FJ" jn the expectation, that the Captains of the Ships would 
T. May, declare for him as ſoon as commanded. In this belief, he 
Writ to each Captain in particular, requiring him, without 

delay, and without demanding the orders of his ſuperiors, 

to bring away his Ship to Burlington Bay, and yield no 

farther obedience to the Earl of J/arwick. He fent withal 

a letter to the Earl of Warwick, to diſcharge him from 

the command of the Fleet. The letters to the Captains 


were to be delivered, as indeed they were, before that di- 


rected to the Earl of Hartwich. The King diſpatched at 

the ſame time a meſſenger to London, to carry to the Earl 

of Northumberland a revocation of his commiffion of Ad- 
Riſhwrotth, miral, under the Great Seal. The Earl of J/arwick, who 
I. 7-752 was then on ſhore, having notice of what paſſed in the 
Fleet, went immediately on board his Ship, and ſummoned 

all the Captains to attend him at a Council of War, All 

obeyed, notwithſtanding the King's orders, except five, 

who united together to make their defence, in caſe they 

| ſhould be attacked. The reft proteſted to their Admiral, 

they would obey his commands. As ſoon as he had ſecured 

| theſe laſt, he cauſed them to come to an anchor round the 

five others, to force them to ſubmit. But three of them 

*s pufrated. thought fit to come in upon a ſummons. The two that 


The King, before he came to an open declaration, had 


{till remained obſtinate, ſuffered themſelves to 

taken by unarmed boats, and were ſent to Load 160% 

the King was diſappointed of his aim, for which tho wy 

of great importance, he had not doubtleſs taken very = 

_ — as 1 by the event (2). nr 
ter this fruitleſs attempt, the King believed it in vs: 

to diſſemble any longer, and that he ma at 10 de Ur N Ng 

war. To that end, he ordered [ Milliam Cavendiſh] Ear! Wa, 

of Newca/?le to ſecure the town of Newcaſtle ; which = I I 


performed, though with ſome difficulty, and then he cauſcq 5.. 


alſo Tinmouth Caſtle to be ſeized. At the ſame time, h 
ſent many Lords and Gentlemen into their reſpedtive 
thires to levy forces, and by a Patent under the Great 
Seal, appointed [ Milliam Seymour] Earl of Hertford, lis 
Lieutenant-General of the weſtern Counties. Ile ke 
; n pt 

near his perſon ¶ Robert Bartu] Earl of Lindſey, to be 
under him, General of his army. Sir Jace“ ple Wau 
General of the Foot; and the place of General of the 
Horſe was reſerved for Prince Rypert, the King's nephew 
and brother to the Elector Palative, who was daily Ih 
pected, | | 

Tho! the King had pretended to raiſe only a guard for 
his perſon, it was found however, that in the beginning? ., 
of July, he had about three thouſand. Foot, and ſeven or Bu, 
eight hundred Horſe, with which he reſolved to march 7 
to Hull. He ſtayed ſome days at Beverly, and publiſhed © 
a Proclamation, to ſignify his intention to beſiege Hull oo 
and the reaſon that induced him thereto. As they hive * 
already been mentioned, it is needleſs to repeat them. 
Three days after, he ſent the Proclamation to the Parlia- 
ment, with a meſſage, requiring them, that the town of 
Hull might be forthwith delivered to him. 8 

Before the Parliament received this meſſage, they had 2 
reſolved to preſent a Petition to his Majeſty, to pray him, mart 3; 
in a very humble manner, to ſorbear all preparations for, 
war; to remove his forces from about Hull; to diſmiſs his I 
troops; to ſend away his garriſons from Newcaſtle, Tin- . 
mouth, and other places; for which they promiſed alſo, on 
their part, to diſcontinue all the preparations they had been 
forced to make for their defence. The King returned 7 :;., 
a long anſwer in writing to this Petition, wherein he re.“ 
peated great part of what he had ſaid in his Declarations. «\.” 
He made likewiſe ſome propofitions to both Houſes, . bg 
allowing them to the 27th of July for a full and poſitive 
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anſwer. 


The Parliament having returned an unſatisfactory an- !: 
ſwer to the propoſitions, the King reſolved to begin tie 
ſiege of Hull. But this enterprize was ſo unſucceſstul, that 


after having been ſome time before the town, without Gerbe 
making any progreſs, he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, or 2, 


rather blockade, and return to Yor4. The Earl of Claren- 
don ſays, the King undertook the ſiege of Hull, upon the 
aſſurance given him by Sir 7hn H:tham, that he would 
ſurrender the town at the firſt ſhot, but that it was not 


poſſible for Hotham to perſorm his word (3). 


The King, as I before ſaid, had, ſome months ſince, 5": © 
gained Colonel Goring Governor of Portſmouth, who feign- Priſon 
ing to keep the place for the Parliament, held it indeed for 
the King, He received money from both ſides, to rein-,“ Nr. 


force the garriſon and raiſe new works, the Parliament jy, „. 


not miſtruſting him, and the King relying 


- Try Cartii25!, 
9 g on his word, « my 


At laſt, about the time the King was before Hull, Goring Lots 


openly declared for him. This happened in the begin- 
ning of Auguſt, but three weeks after the Parliament had 
iſſued orders for levying an army, to be commanded by 
[Robert Devereux] Earl of E (4). This army not be- 
ing yet ready, both Houſes, though aſtoniſhed at Goring's 
defection, were not however diſcouraged. As it was of - 
the utmoſt importance to recover this place, the ſtrongeſt 
in the Kingdom, before the King ſhould be able to relieve 

it, they haſtily diſpatched a committee, whom they em- 

powered to afſemble the Militia of the neighbouring coun- 
ties, to block up Port/meuth by land, whilſt the = of 
Warwick, by their order, blocked it up by Sea. Happily 
for the Parliament, Goring, though he had received from 
them three thouſand pounds, and the like ſum from the 
King, had neglected to lay in the neceſſary proviſions for à 
ſiege, and particularly corn and falt, fo that in the very 
beginning of the blockade, he perceived, he could not re- 
ſiſt long. This made him reſolve to capitulate. He ſur- 


late. 


(1) They petended, That their deſign was only to maintain the Proteſtant Religion, the King's Authority and Perſon in his Royal Dignity, the 
free courſe of Juſtice, the Laws of the Land, the Peace of the Kingdom, and Privileges of the Parliament. Raſhworth. Tom. IV. p. 745, 747+ 
ready were the People to comply with the Parliament's propoſals, that the Sums brought in, including Plate, &c. amounted to above eleven Millions. 


Diu; dale's View; P- 96. 


(2) Sir John Pennington, it ſeems, having refuſed to undertake the buſineſs, each Captain, as is ſaid above, had orders to bring away his Ship ; but 
Pennington altering his mind, the diſpatches were altered too, and the Captains were commanded in their Letters to follow Penninzton's orders, who 
not coming time enough, the project came to nothing, Had the firſt Letters gone, the five Ships aboye- mentioned might have gor off, Clarendon, 


Tom. I. p. 523, 524. 


c 


(3) The Lord Digby coming privately to the King at Tort, from beyond Sea, and not finding matters as he expected, reſolyed to go back to the 
Queen, and haſten the ſupply of Arms, but was taken at Sea by the Ships that were chafing the Providence, and brought diſguiſe! like a French 
into Hull, where diſcovering himſelf to Sir Jahn Hotham, he prevailed with him, according to the Lord Clarendan, to promiſe to ſurrender the Tout: 


if the King would come before it, and make but one ſhot. And this, he ſa 


ys, induced the King to march to Beverly, in order to beſiege Hull, before 


ze had any thing in readineſs for ſuch an undertaking, Clarendon, Tom. I, p. 546, &. 
4) And Francis Ruſſel Earl of Bedford, was, on Ju 14, 2ppointed General of the Horſe. Ruſhworth, Tam. IV. p. 736. 
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| ts the committee, only for libert - Gent! a 
642. rendered the place N Fi y-to re- Gentlemen] to manage hig con : 
it 2 4 tire into Holland, [and for his officers to repair to the King.] the een parts, Far. ſel r ; and. rae troops, in 1642, 
5. King's During the blockade of Portſmouth, the King not doubt- ſome days, before the 261 "of Hi. ah 1 hy « fr 42 York, ef s 
54 Ma-, ee. ing but Gering was in condition to deſend that place, Lincoln, from whence he e A. 83 took Had arrives 
5 ene publiſhed at laſt a Declaration that had long been prepared, bands for his ;ttqops, Bo. 8 Nat: the krained- ar Notting- 
= 7" herein he ſums up all the complaints lit had already. made and the next day reviewed his Lok carne to Nottingham, ham, 
'- = aainft both Houles. As the Reader in ſufficieqtly in- _ The/xeview.whs no. i e dot de was informed G. 
- = formed, there is no occaſion to-ifiſert. here this new De- that deo regiments of. Foot were marchins: Ae 22. 
claration. Only it muſt be remarked, that the King de- +, the Earl of E News — Werde an ovemiry by gat agen 
1 clared both Houſes guilty of High-Treaſon, and forbid all with his cavalry, conſiſting of ſeven or et h 4 "Uther 15 20 
Ven, his Subjects to obey them: At the ſame time was alſo in hopes of preventing the Parliament“ fer 2 — horſe, wa. 
x o often publiſhed à Proclamation, requiring all men who could {ing himſelf of that city. Accordi de ee. 
0 te 2 bear arms, to repair to him by the agth of Auguſt at day before the = i. 75 "OY ; 1 arrived there the IV. p. 783. 
555.774 Nottingham, where he intended to ſet up his * Standard, though without a garriſon ſhi 5 5 © Mayor: Pe the city, 
e which all good Subjects were obliged to attend. The ſet- and fired upon his men. "He PE ig age 1 
25 . -p5 9 1 N n gg TR: * { * k 1 EY ver 4 8 " 
; ting up of the royal 19 9 the antient manner of with this indignity ; but as 1 a 4; 5 (3 6m 
: making known to the People the King's urgent occaſion forced to return to Nottingham, leaving kb © Ape 
2 for their aid, * * 7 755 to which they were to repair his cavalry to Commiſſary- General 22 5 1 28 
: to aſſiſt him. 1 Ing could not forbear thinking, he The next day, his Horſe being upon ry * 
1 was {till to be conſidered as an ordinary King, and to have fix miles extent, where e W ain of five or wilmot 
7 the ſame reſpect and obedience paid to him, as if he had clear view of a body of 8 hirkieed A . 
; ; never given his People any cauſe of complaint. He ima- Foot, guarded only by one troop of H by 175 enemies . 
5 5 gined, that the acts of grace he had paſſed in this Parlia- ſeemed, could not have wiſhed 107 a faire 5 ur, It a Body of 
ment, and his promiſes to behave better for the future, attack with advantage this body of F hs 7 . 
had effaced all the ill impreſſions made by his paſt Govern- to ſecure them. But, for 1 F Mtn o had nothing „ 
| ment upon his Subjects, and that, though there was a inſtead of attacking the enemies 23 * e is not Known, Clarendon, 
de powerful party againſt him in the Parliament, it was ing them, and er ee ry = . vhs only of avoid- T. I. 2-555" 
©, otherwiſe among the People. He thought therefore, the This was a bad omen to a war ut © eee 
ſetting up of his Standard would make a ſtrong impreflion At laſt on the 25th of 4 J (Si Pe 15 
on the People, and induce them to appear in arms at No#- Standard to be erected on a tu whe V e eee 
er. : . tres 3 
| gn wag — 1. uh; N too deeply rooted in the having with him only ſome eee Ee banks. G0 dees 
3 os tha oft of the Subjects, for a bare ceremony to re- Proclamation had produced ſo little BA. that how . 
. 2 TEE 3 come to attend e ee e 
. Whilſt the day appointed for the ſetting up of the the very da the $6 on mandard.. .Ney, -it happenvd, "ho 
| et Standard was expected, the King endeavoured to au it 7 andard was erected, to grow ſo tempeſ. Rof 
{ nr of be F T A gment tuous, that it was blown down, and could not be fi Ruſh worth, 
; 1 d n the Þ : 7 | 7 gave out freſh commiſſions, again in a day or two. This 1 dus t xed 22 783. 
N , | 4 f own 
2 1 485. ent the Earl of ertford and ſome other Lords [and as a fatal preſage of the war pon by many , 
[+50 EElarendon, FE | = y a 
N J. p.556. (2) Ruſhworth ſays, it was erected in the open Field, on the back-ſide of the Caſtle.wall. Tom, 4. p. 783. 
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Condition of 
the King at 
Notting- 
ham. 
Clarendon. 


1 May. 


H. 114 in 
great dan. 
27 


| Clarendon, ou 8 2 . 
T. II. 9. 5. the Parliament's troops, which were within twenty miles 
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Containing the third and laſt Part of the Reign of CHARLES I. 


HE King had imagined » that the 
ſetting up of his Standard would 
FeN/ draw great numbers of people to 
SM" Nottingham, who would come and 


offer him their ſervice : but he was 
very much diſappointed. He had 
with him but three hundred Foot, 
and ſome trained-bands- drawn toge- 
ther by [ Sir John Digby ] Sheriff 
of the County. His cavalry conſiſted only of eight hun- 


it was difficult to bring it, many things being yet wanted 
to prepare and form it for marching, and beſides, there were 
no Foot to guard it. Nevertheleſs, as he had given. out 


many commiſſions, and ordered his forces to repair to Net- 


:ingham, he expected them in that town, though not 
without danger, the Parliament having at Caventty five 


thouſand Foot, and fifteen hundred Horſe. Thus the King 


was in a very melancholy ſtate before the war was wel 
begun. He had appointed Robert Bartu Earl of Lindſey 


for General; but had yet no army. The Princes: Rupert 


and Maurice his nephews, brothers of the Ele&or Palatine, 
being come to offer him their ſervice in the beginning of 
September, he made Prince Rupert General of his Horſe, 
quartered at Leicęſter, whither the Prince went and took 
upon him the command, 3 

The King, it is certain, was in extreme danger at Not- 
tingham. That town was not in condition to make a 
long reſiſtance, and the King having ſcarce any forces, if 


of the place, had marched directly to him, he muſt have 
been forced to retire with diſhonour to Teri, unleſs he 
would have hazarded his being made priſoner. All thoſe 


about him ſaw the danger, it being ſo evident; but it was 


His Coun- 
cil adviſe 
bim to pro- 


Fee a Peace. 


The King 
refuſer ” 
Clarendon, 
T. H. p* S. 


not eaſy to avoid it, without quitting Nottingbam, which 
could not but be very prejudicial to him. For this reaſon 
it was moved in the Council, to ſend a meſſage to both 
Houſes, with ſome overture to incline them to a treaty, 


The intent ef this propoſition, was doubtleſs to intimate 


to the King, that his affairs were in ſuch a fituation, that 
peace alone could free him from the perplexity and danger 
he was expoſed to. But the mover of this advice cauld 
hardly think, that a bare offer of Peace was able to effect 
it, after what had paſſed before the rupture. Very likely, 
therefore, his deſign was that, in propoſing a peace, ſome - 
I | 


but under a different view. 


thing more ſhould be offered, than what had been offered 
before. The King eaſily perceived the intimation, and 
was ſo offended at it, that he broke up the Council, that 
it might be no longer urged. 5 . 

However, the next day the ſame motion was renewed, fr i: «4s; 
As it was doubtleſs perceived, /4 U fn. 
that what had offended the King, was the plain meaning an, 
of propoſing a peace, namely, that his Majeſty muſt de- I 
part from ſome of his pretenſions, care was taken to re- 1% é“ 


; move this odious meaning, and it was adviſed only to ſend “. | 
dred Horſe, and his artillery was ſtill at Yor4, from whence 


a meſſage to both Houſes, in order to gain time. The 
King {till oppoſed it, alledging, to offer peace in ſuch a 
x Ju ture, would be diſcovering his weakneſs; That his ene- 
mies Would reject the offen with inſolence, and nothing but 
diſhondur would thereby--reflect on himſelf. But it was ,,;,,, 
repreſented to him, that ſüch a meſſage might do good, tat th 
but could do no harm: "That indeed, both Houſes, very 44 
likely,” would reject the offer, but they would thereby 
render themſelves odious to the people, who were deſirous 
of peace, and who would be the more inclined to ſerve his 
Majefty, for his endeavours to procure it: That if the o- 
verture was accepted, the King would have an opportunity 
of- demonſtrating, that the war, on his part, was purely 
defenſive : In ſhort, that the bare offer of peace would of 
courſe retard the preparations of the Parliament, becauſe 


- men's minds would be in ſuſpenſe, whilft the King's levies 


might be continued by virtue of the commiſſions already 
ſent out. 2 | 


The King yielded to theſe reaſons, becauſe the point yy ju. 


was not to offer any new conditions, but only to lay 2 f. 


ſnare for the Parliament, and retard their preparations. 


This was the fole motive of the meſſage, wherein, as we 

ſhall ſee preſently, the King propoſed nothing new, and 
which, however, he repreſented afterwards as an evident 

ſign of his ſincere defire of peace, But though ſome pretend, 

that his Majeſty's meſſage, and the Parliament's refuſal, 
contributed very much to facilitate the King's levies, and 
undeceive the people of their good opinion of the intenti- 

ons of both Houſes, I cannot believe, that ſuch weak rea- 

ſons were able to produce fo great effects. It is true, if by ,, ,,,.. 
the people, be meant only thoſe who were devoted to the 
King, it is not unlikely, that the refuſal of might K. 
render the Parliament odious to them, and promote their 
taking arms for the King. But if by the people, be un- 
derſtood the Parliament's party, or rather all the people in 


general, 
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Book XXI. 25. CHA 


*hout diſtinction, it is not eaſy to conceive, 

e general, ene of bare propoſition, without any thing 
_— in it, could produce ſuch an effect (1), The people, 
28 wiſhed for peace rather than war. But they 

4 Id have a ſolid peace, ſupported by other foundations 

hi the King's bare word, and not a pesce in general, ſuch 


is Maj ropoſed. They had already rejected ſuch a 
D ” hen Fig ſenſe 72 nation it was, that the 
Parlament whole authority Was founded. This was no 

thing: it had been long diſputed without coming to 
_ concluſion. How therefore could the bare propoſal of 
1 * without any particular offer, incline the people ſo 
ys ly to the King, and render the Parliament more o- 
3 if it was rejected? And yet, upon this ſoundation 
the King conſtantly built, from the beginning of the war, 
as will appear in the ſequel. The ſecond reaſon was 
wholly founded on the prejudices of the Privy- Counſellors. 
For, ſuppoſing the negotiation had been entered into, by 
what freſh evidence would the King have been able to 


demonſtrate, that the war was only defenſive on his part, 


; nce his rs. were publick ? The third reaſon 
NE E — 3 For if the bare overture of a 
treaty was capable of keeping people in ſuſpence, and retard- 
ing the parliament's levies, it might alſo have the ſame 
effect with regard to the King's. But the counſellors ſup- 
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ſed, his Majeſty's levies would be continued with vi- 
gour, whilſt the Parliament's preparations would be inter- 
rupted : That is to ſay, the Parliament's friends would fall 
into the ſnare, whilſt care ſhould be taken privately to 
warn the King's to avoid it. Nothing more clearly ſhows, 
with what ſpirit they adviſed the King to ſend this meſſage 
to the Parliament. a | 

Be this as it will, the meſſage was ſent the 25th of Au- 
guſt, ( three days after the ſetting up of the Standard ) (2) 
by [ Thomas Wriothefly ] Earl of Southampton, Sir John 
Culpepper, and ſome others ( Sk | 


3 4 4% Kirg's He propounded to both Houſes, That ſome perſons 
4 - Meſſage '9 « might be by them enabled, to treat with the like num- 
4 5 ment, « ſuch freedom of debate, as might beſt tend to the peace 
_ 4: 25: « of the Kingdom. And he aſſured them, that nothing 
1 8 b 787 « ſhould be wanting on his part, which might advance 
r. May. „ the Proteftant Religion, oppoſe Popery, ſecure the Laws 


3 5 K c of the Land, and confirm all juſt power and privileges 


eb ce ber authorized by him, in ſuch a manner, and with 


ce of Parliament. If this propotition ſhould be rejected, 
« he proteſted, he had done his duty ſo amply, that God 
% would abſolve him from any of the guilt of that blood 
« which muſt be ſpilt tf | 


n k, As the war was ſufficiently proclaimed by the erecting of 
__ the Standard, it ſeems, the King ſhould have demanded a 
= 7T7aVved. 


J © Clarendon, ſafe- conduct for his meſſengers. But though he had neg- 
. u. 5. 8. lected to take this precaution, they pretended, on what 


grounds I know not, to go and fit in their reſpective 
places, without any previous notice (4). The Lords, of- 
| fended at the Earl of Southampton's boldneſs, called upon 
him to withdraw, and ordered him to ſend his meſſage in 
writing, and wait for an anſwer out of London. The 


Commons alſo obliged Culpepper to deliver his meſſage at 


the Bar, at which the King took great offence. ' 


N : | The Parlia- The anſwer of both Houſes to his Majeſty's meſſage 
= =": 4" was, © That notwithſtanding their endeavours to prevent 


ſever. 


| = ay, 28. © the diſtracted eſtate of the Kingdom, nothing had fol- 
= pg. © lowed but proclamations and declarations againſt both 
WEE Ruſhworth, (e 

mi. $5, 
r "4 © 4 


Houſes of Parliament, whereby their actions were de- 
clared treaſonable, and their perſons traitors. So that 


© ard taken down, they could not, by the fundamental 
„privileges of Parliament; give his Majeſty any other 
«© anſwer to his meſſage,” FW: » t 
The King's meſſengers being returned to Nottingham 


8 F . u. 5.9. with this anſwer, His" Majefty, ſays the Lord Clarendon, 


was contented to mate ſo much farther ufe of their pride and 
paſſion, as to give them occaſion, by another meſſage, to pub- 
Ilie more of it to the people. It is eaſy to judge from hence, 
whether the King's real motive was a ſincere deſire of 
peace, ſince his meſſages were intended only to render the 


, Parliament odious. He ſaid in his reply: „That he ne- 


mY . d ver deſigned to declare both Houſes of Parliament trai- 


. : | Sept. 1. “ tors, or ſet up his Standard againſt them, and much leſs 


9 9-746 + to put them and the Kingdom out of his protection; he 
Hut he promiſed, that if a day were appointed by them, 


| ;+ 4&5 g 


ſince he had already alledged all that could be ſaid on that 


until thoſe proclamations were recalled, and the Stand- 


utterly proſeſſed againſt it before God and the world. 


* for the revoking of their declarations againſt all perſons 1642. 
% as traitors or otherwiſe for aſſiſting him, he would, 
with all chearfulneſs, upon the ſame day, recal his pro- 
% clamations and declarations, and take down his Stand- 
«ard? | | | 

In this meſſage, as in all his other Papers, may be ob- 
ſerved the genius and character of Charles I. He always 
made uſe of obſcure expreſſions, the interpretation where- 
of he reſerved to himſelf. It is true, he had not in ex- 
preſs terms declared both Houſes traitors ; but he called 
their members by that name, as the Earl of Eſſex and o- 
thers. So, according to his way of reaſoning, thoſe that 
executed the orders of both Houſes were traitors and rebels, 
though the Houſes themſelves were not ſo. It may be 
affirmed, that thoſe little artifices were one of the prin- 
cipal cauſes of this Prince's misfortunes, as they made him 
forfeit the truſt and confidence of his Subjects. They 
inſpired the Parliament with a perpetual jealouſy of being 
intangled by treaties, wherein it would have been impoſſi- 
ble to avoid ſuch ambiguous expreſſions. 

The two. Houſes anſwered, © That his Majeſty not 9% g. 
having taken down his Standard, recalled his proclama- 2” Le. 
tions and declarations, whereby he had declared the ac- Sn. 1. 
„tions of both Houſes of Parliament to be treaſonable, Rutworth, 


* and their perſons traitors, and having publiſhed the ſame 2 7 n 
* ſince his meſſage of the 25th of Auguſt, they could not T. 11 „ . 


l. D. Ly 


«© recede from their former anſwer. That if his Majeſty 
would reeall his declarations, and return to his Parlia- 
„ment, he ſhould find ſuch expreſſions of their fidelities 
sand duties, that his ſafety, honour, and greatneſs could 
only be found in the affections of his People, and the 
ſincere counſels of his Parliament, who deſerved better 
Jof his Majeſty, and could never allow themſelves, re. 
„ preſenting likewiſe the whole Kingdom, to be ballanced 
* with thoſe who gave evil Counſels to his Majeſty,” “ 

Mean while, both Houſes perceiving, that the King's 1d. v. 17, 
aim was to keep the People in ſuſpenſe by an uncertain © #vor't. 
expectation of peace, publiſhed a declaration, proteſting, ** *' © 
they would never lay down their arms till his Majeſty had 
left the Delinquents to the juſtice of the Parliament. 

The King, on his part, failed not, purſuant to his pur- 1 Nit 
poſe, to make uſe of the anſwers of both Houſes to his * #4 »./- 
two meſſages, in a third which he ſent to them, ſay ing, Sn. 1. 
„That let ali the world judge who had uſed moſt en- Rush worth 
deavours to prevent the preſent diſtractions, either he e 
© who had condeſcended to deſire and preſs it, or the 5. II p.. 
** two Houſes, who had refuſed to enter into a negotia- 


tion. That for the future, if they deſired a treaty of 


„him, he ſhould remember that the blood which was to 
«© be ſpilt in this quarrel was that of his Subjects, and 
«© therefore would return to his Parliament, as ſoon as the 
* cauſes which had made him abſent himſelf from it 
„ ſhould be removed.” FF 

Both Houſes finding, the King's deſign was to render 
their refuſal to treat, odious to the People, returned a 
ſtronger and more particular anſwer to this, meſſage than 
they had made to the two firſt. The ſubſtance whereof 
was as follows: | 


That at the very time his Majeſty propounded a 94 Pia. 
« treaty, his ſoldiers were committing numberleſs op- 2 Reply. 


wh, preſſions and rapines. | ept, 16- 


That they could not think his Majeſty had done V. p. ;. 
all, that in him lay to remove the preſent diſtractions, 
as long as he would admit of no peace, without ſecuring 
e the authors and inftruments of | theſe miſchiefs from 
ante. 4 03-0500 vader: cbs 
That they beſought his Majeſty to con ſider his ex- 
e preſſions, That God ſhould deal with him and his poſterity, 
« as he deſired the preſervation of the juſt rights of Parlia- 
„ ment. That nevertheleſs, his intention was not to deny 
„ the Parliament the privilege of declaring to be Delin- 
«+, quents thoſe they deemed ſuch, a privilege which be- 
<< longed to the meaneſt Court of Juſtice in the Kingdom. 
„ That his Majeſty hath no cauſe to complain, that he 
6 was denied a treaty, when they offered, all that a treaty 
could produce, Security, Honour, Service, Obedience, 
Support, and ſought nothing but that their Religion and 
Liberty might be ſcreened from the open violence of a 
« wicked party. | | | 
« That if there were any cauſe of treaty, they knew 
<< no. competent perſon 10 treat ' betwixt the King and the 
«Parham vas oo r e We VE. 
That beſides, the ſeaſon was altogether unfit, whilſt 


*% 


(1) It is jadiciouſſy obſerved by | thor, That thoſe on whom the Parliament's Repreſentations prevailed, were generally Peop'e of the Midland 
Counties, and the New in pb La L- the Kingdom, who had ſmarted moſt by the Arbitrary Acis of Power, ſuch as Seizures of Goods, Proſecu- 
tions for Ship- Money, Loans, Tunnage, and Poundage, illegal impriſonment, Cc. Thole on whom the King's Repreſentations prevailed, were generally his 


Subjects in the fartheſt 


Parts of the Nation, in Wales, Corswal, Cumberland, &c. who were the leaſt ſenſible, and had been the leaſt affl ted with the late 


Preſſures and Sufterings, after the King's d from the known Laws. Acberley, p. 535+ 3 | 
(2) This fuppoſes & Standard racy be groupe pr Auguſt, as indeed Whitelock and Rofpoworth both ſay, Though Rapin, after the Lord Clarendon, (aid 


it was erefted the 2 
5th. See above, p. 457. 
(be Earl of Dorſet, and Sir Willi Uvedal, Knight. 


(4) Sir Jobn Culpepper, by reafon of the Penalty of a hundred Pounds to be paid by all Members who were not at the Houſe by fuch a day, did not take his 


Place, but ſent in for leave, which was denied him, Clarendon, Tom, II. p. 8. 
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1642, „ his Majeſty's Standard was up, his proclamations and 
< declarations recalled, whereby his Parliament was charged 
with treaſon. 

% That indeed his Majeſty had often proteſted his ten- 
&« derneſs of the miſeries of Ireland, and his reſolution to 
© maintain the Proteſtant Religion, and the Laws of this 
«© Kingdom. But that theſe Proteſtations could give no 
ce (atisfaion to reaſonable and indifferent men, when at the 
« ſame time ſeveral of the Iriſb Rebels, the known fa- 
« vourers of and agents for them, were admitted to his 
«© Majeſty's preſence with grace and favour, nay, ſome 
«© of them employed in his ſervice: When the cloaths, 
„ munition, horſe, bought by his Parliament for the ſup- 
« ply of the 1rih war, were violently taken away, and 
applied to the maintenance of an unnatural war againſt 
<< his People. | 
That if his Majeſty would be pleaſed to come back 
« (© his Parliament, they ſhould be ready to ſecure his 
Royal perſon, crown and dignity, with their lives and 
“ fortunes.” | | 
The King did not leave this anſwer without a reply. 

But inſtead of doing it by way of meſſage, he publiſhed a 

declaration to this effect: 


6+ King: „In the firſt place, he alledged the Laws in his fa- 
Declaration. CC vour 


dupt. 27. 


Rnſhworth, „ He denied that his ſoldiers had committed any diſ- 
V. p. 5. orders or violences, and affirmed, he had never ſuffered 
« them to oppreſs any perſon whatever. 

« He recriminated upon the Parliament. He denied 
<« that there were any Iriſb about him, and maintained, 
<« that it was a notorious calumny, like that caſt upon him 
& heretofore by Mr. Pym. 

« He faid, the artillery-horſes he had taken at Chefter 
« were few in number, and of ſmall value. And for the 
c cloaths, if his ſoldiers had taken any that were deſigned 
c for the ſervice of Ireland, it was done without his or- 
der; and though he might have ſeized three thouſand 
c ſuits which were going thither, yet he refuſed to do it, 
ce and gave order for their ſpeedy tranſportation, | 

«« That the Parliament made no ſcruple to employ in 
« the war againſt their King, a hundred thouſand pounds 
e particularly appointed for the relief of Treland. 
„That of near five hundred members, of which the 
„ Lower-Houſe conſiſted, there remained not above three 

c hundred, the reſt having been driven away by tumults 
% and threats, or withdrawn themſelves, out of conſci- 
« ence, from their deſperate conſultations. That of above 
a hundred Peers, there remained but fifteen or ſixteen 
* in the Upper-Houſe. : ets 

« That it was not the body of the Parliament, but 
only the violent leading members that were the authors 
of the war.“ HE | 85 


* 


I omit ſeveral general aſſertions which might then 


be neceſſary to the King's deſigns, but which have bee 
already ſeen in the foregoing Papers. 255 
7 E During theſe paper-skirmiſhes, both ſides prepared for 
Lex e, war. The Fart of Eſer having ordered his forces to 


the Parlia- 


men's Army, aſſemble at Northampton, departed from London the gth of 


Ruſhworthe September to head the army; and having reviewed them, 
The King found about ſixteen thouſand men well armed, and well 
marchs appointed with a good train of artillery. Then the King, 
/;on Not- perceiving he could no longer remain at Nottingham with 
wk fafety, marched towards the borders of Wales with his 
Wales. troops (1), which were yet ſo few in number, that they 
Sept 16. did not deſerve the name of an army. He was unre- 
p- 20. | g 0 | 

Clarendon, ſolved in what place to expect the forces that were to come 
T. II. p. 12. to him from ſeveral parts: but intended to ſecure, if poſ- 
ſible, Shrewsbury or Cheſter, without knowing however 

whether either. of theſe towns would receive him, the 
Parliament having in all thoſe Parts very active and vigi- 

lant agents, who employed all their pains to procure them 

_ adherents. For this reaſon the King marched but very 
lowly. When he came to Wellington, about ſeven miles 

from Shrewsbury (2), he drew his little army together, and 


cauſed his military orders for the diſcipline thereof to be 


read before them; after which he took occaſion to make a 
Speech to his ſoldiers, and the better to ſatisfy them of his 
good intentions to the Publick, he made the following pro- 
teſtation. | 8 
The King's I do promiſe, in the” preſence of Almighty God, and as I 
22 hope for his bleſſing and protection, That I will, to the utmaſt 
of bis Frome of my power, defend and maintain the true Reformed Pro- 
Sept. 19. teſtant Religion eſtabliſhed in the Church of England, and by 
Ruſhworthe the grace of God, in the fame will live and die. 


8 1 defire to govern b all the knnon Laws F the Land, 


T. Il. p 13. and that the liberty and property of the Subject may be by 


: ; | Tx Lo I * * I * 88 vi * work - % I. 
(1) He marched from Nottingham to Derby, Stafford, Leicefter ; and ſo to Shrewsbury, where he ſet up a Mint. Ruſorworth, Tome 5, Pp. 20%, 1 + 
(2) The Avthor fays, juft by Derby, As there are abundance af theſe little Gengraphical miſtakes ia the Freach, care will de taken to correct them all ja 


the Tranijiiion, without troubling the Reader every time with a Note. 


Letter io Ru worth, Tom. 5. p. 13.—15. 
(4) Which was September 20. Clarendon, Yom, II. p. 14. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


ceſter, taking all: poſſible precautions not to be attacked in 


(3) The Eul fays in his Letter, the King gave Erringron a Warrant to fetch the Horſes, which he executed without his Know!cge or Conſeut. See the 


. 


Lol II. 


them preſerved, with the ſame care as my bin iu + 

And if raph e God, by 4 bleſſing upon 2 . 972 
my neceſſary defence, to preſerve me from this Rebellion 4 
ſolemnly and faithfully promiſe, in the ſight of God, to me... 
tain the juſt privileges and freedom of Parliament, and to 2 
2 by the known Laws of the Land to my utm/? a 
and particularly to cbſerve inuiolably the Laws ; 
by ne 5 pat Aung Inf PR ad , 

n the mean while, if this time of war, and the 

ceſſity and ftraits J ng driven A beget any _ 
theſe, I hope it ſhall be imputed by God and man 15 the 4... 
thors of this war, and not. to me, who have fo earneſtly la. 
boured for the preſervation of the peace of this Kingdom. 

When I willingly fail in theſe particulars, I will exec 
no aid or relief from any man, or protection from heaven 
But in this reſalution, I hope for the chearſul afſitance of all 4 
good men, and am confident of God's bleſſing. b 

The King was not contented with making this Proteſ. 4 
tation to mw army, but moreover, in all the conſiderable 
places he paſſed through, he aflembled the inhabitants, and 
endeavoured to convince them of the lincerity of his in- 
tentions, Theſe were neceſſary precautions, at a time when 
the chief point was to gain the people to his intereſt, for on 
the people depended the ſtrength of both parties, 

From Wellington the King marched to Shrewsbury, ha- I, 
ving received the agreeable news that the town had declared wy. 
in his favour, and the inhabitants would give him a joyful Shin 
reception, Here he reſolved to fix his head quarters, and "voy: 
appoint the rendezyous of his army, This was a very es 
conventent place to expect the troops which were levying 
for him in Wales, Yorkſhire, and Lancaſhire, and to ſend 
for his ordnance, which had not been able to follow him 
to Nottingham for want of horſes. This had forced him &: f, 
to make uſe of a hundred draught horſes fent by the Par. Ven- 
liament to Chefter, to be tranſported into Ireland. He . 
deſired to have the Earl of Leice/ter's conſent, who was þr:4 7 
appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and was then with "= 
him at Nottingham. But the Earl conftantly refuſing to RES 
give any orders about theſe horſes, bought with the Par- V: » 1. 
liament's money, the King gained one Errington, a ſer- 
vant of the Earl's, who took them in his maſter's name, 
and delivered them to the King (3). This the Parliament, 
as hath been ſeen, taxed the King with. As for arms, the j ;,,.., 
King not having a ſufficient quantity for all the troops that tt 4m 
were to come from divers parts, had taken the arms of the { lle 
Militia in all the places through which he paſſed :- but it F. l ,.. 
was by way of loan, that is, he obtained the conſent of T. Miy. 
the officers, of the Militia to take away their arms, on 
promiſe of reftoring them. As ſoon as the King came to i fro: a Y 
Shrewsbury (4), the number of his troops ſo conſiderably 7,77 b 
increaſed, that in a few days he had an army of ten thou- t/a: 3 
ſand foot, and ſour thouſand horſe, with which he was en- ** 
tirely ſecured from the danger he was in, whilſt his army V. v f. 
was forming. | | bl: eat: err Ne 

It is ſomething ſtrange, that the Earl of Eſſex ſhould 7% Pl. 
neither moleſt the King whilſt at Nottingham, nor in his „, 
march to Shrewsbury, Probably, if preſently after his ar- dg . 
rival at Northampton he had marched directly againſt him, 2% bu l.. 
he would have greatly embaraſſed him, and perhaps, difa-7, ., 
bled him from afſembling an army. This neglect can be 7% 
aſcribed only, to his not having power to act direaly a- 8 
gainſt the King's perſon, till he received his inſtructions, 1 
which he expected every day, and which came too late. 
Both Houſes, it ſeems, could not believe, the King would 
be able to be ready ſo ſoon as he was, and imagined, that 
his inability to raiſe men and money, would compel him to 
retire to ſome corner of the Kingdom, or to throw him- 
ſelf into their arms. At leaſt, this is what they ſtrove to 
infufe into the people, for fear of terrify ing them with the 
notion of a war, the event whereef might be doubtful. 
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The King made an advantage of this error, to afſemþle all T'- tt 5 
his forces at Shretusbury, and provide himſelf with money, f. e 


which he wanted extremely. His friends at London had way: 
taken care of this laſt article, and privately ſent conſidera- . 
ble ſums. ts Oæſord. Moreover, the Univerſity, Which ,, 7 
had always been firmly attached to the King, had engaged 7% Urn | 
to deliver to him all the Plate belonging to the. Coſſeges, 1% 
which was very conſiderable. The paint was only how to 4 cr 
convey this aid ſaſely to his Majeſty. To that end, the _ 
King ſent thither Sir John Byron, with a ſmall detach- i e 
ment of Horſe, not daring to give him a ſtronger, for fear g 0; 
of raiſing a ſuſpicion, that it Was for ſome conliderable af. wa 
fair. Byron coming to Oxford, received the money _— 
plate, and returned towards Shrewsbury, by way of Mer 


his march, For this aid of money, which the King 
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e ſent Colonel Nathaniel Fiennes before, who came to Wor- 


Bock XXI. $8.” "CHA 


ichout, was of the utmoſt importance to 

1645 coun _— — the better to ſecure it, he detached 

* Rupert with a body of Horſe, who marched on the 

ON Th the Severn to Morcgſter, to expect Byron, 
im to Shrewsbury. : 

__ Fe the Earl of Eſſex, aſter ſtaying ſome 


A Fight 4 and ſecuring Warwick, reſolved to 


germ 


I frer Sir ohn Byron was 
nd, ceſter at break of day, ſome hours a 7 5 


rt had the ered with his convoy. Fiennes, at his arrival being 
e 


told, that there were ſome of the King's Horſe in the 
5 


Rullw0” own, the number whereof he did not know, haſtily re- 


2 23. ki eſently after 
Ez A805 treated, without making an) attempt. by reſently 5 
T.. p. 19. prince Rupert arrived, and to ſecure Byron's 3 9 7 70 0 
W144” vas reſting himſelf in order to march on, paſſed throug 


ſted himſelf, with his Horſe, at ſome 

. Bay 5 155 eh? ſide, As he did not believe there 
were any enemies in thoſe parts, he was not very careſul 
to hinder many of his troopers from ſtaying in the town. 
When he came to the place he had choſen, he unlighted 
with his Brother Prince Maurice, and moſt of the Offi- 
cers, repoſing themſelves on the ground, On a ſudden 
they perceived, within musket-ſhot, five hundred Horſe of 
the enemy marching up a narrow lane. Theſe were a 
body commanded by Colonel Sandys, whom the Earl of 
Eſſcx had ſent before to take poſſeſſion of Morcęſter. Prince 
Xupert inftantly mounting his horſe, without a moment's 
heſitation, charged theſe troops, as they came out of the 
lane, and the charge was fo vigorous, that the enemy was 
entirely routed, and Sandys flain, with thirty of his men. 
This action gained the Prince a great name, not only for 
the valour he ſhewed, but chiefly for his ſudden and very 
ſeaſonable reſolution, in attacking his enemies as they came 
out of the lane, and when they leaſt expected it. Some 
Hiſtorians in relating this skirmiſh, ſeem to repreſent Prince 
Rupert, as one of thoſe romantick Heroes, who with five 


after all, there is nothing wonderful in this action of the 
Prince's, who had not poſted himſelf beyond Worcgſter, 
without having with him his detachment. Beſides, it is 
not ſaid, what was the number of the body he commanded. 
Nevertheleſs, this action, how little important ſoever it 
was, failed not to ſtrike great terror into the Parliament's 
troops, Chiefly by reaſon of Prince Rupert's activity and 
courage, who afterwards gave them cauſe to be confirmed 
in their high opinion of his valour, for he was one of the 


.Y Ds, braveſt Princes in Europe. But though he had gained ſome 
1 3 . p- 27. 


little advantage, he did not think fit to expect the enemy 
at Worceſter, He went from thence ſome hours aſter, 
and ſafely conducted the convoy of money to Shrewsbury, 
where the King immediately ordered the plate to be coined. 


E 7:21 4 The next day, the Earl of Eſer poſſeſſed himſelf of Ner- 


lex takes 


London. and 


T. II. p- zo. believed he Ou 


W ;..., Cer, and making ſome ſtay there, ſecured in the mean 
EP. While, Hereford, Glocgſter, and Briſtol. 


W Vbirclock, 


It would doubtleſs be very ſtrange, that in the twenty 
days the King ſtayed at Shrewsbury, his army ſhould ſo 
greatly increaſe, if, as ſome ſay, it was the effect of the 

arliament's denial to treat with his Majeſty. For, ſo 
ſhort a ſpace does not ſeem ſufficient to determine the peo- 
ple to repair to the places where they were liſted, and to 
conduct theſe new raiſed troops to Shrewsbury, It may at 
leaſt be affirmed, that it is much leſs ſurpriſing, that the 


Majeſty was at Nottingham, or which did not care to go 
to a place ſo expoſed, ſhould be in condition to march 
during his ſtay at Shrewsbury, tho' it was but of twenty 
days, ſince he had iſſued his Commiſſions before he leſt 


York, 


| The King However this be, the King finding himſelf at the head 


F MuUYChrs 


ws of an army little inferior in number to the Earl of Eſjex's, 
_ perceiving, it was not ſufficient to remain in quiet at 
pins, Shrewsbury, whilſt the enemy was taking, without reſiſt- 
car-ndon, ANCE, the principal towns in the heart of the Kingdom, 
cht to ſeek means to put a ſpeedy concluſion 
to the war, There were two: One was to fight the ene- 
nues, the other, to gain ſome marches upon them, and 
appear before London, before they could arrive. The King 


took this laſt courſe, in the expectation that he ſhould raiſe 


q an univerſal conſternation in Londen, which might afford 


b. 32. his friends opportunity to ſerve him effectually. So, on 
a ſudden beginning to march the 12th of Oober, with 
his army, which was not much incumbered with baggage, 


Miles to the Rendezy 
(2) The left Wing 
was his Son the Lord 


was in the middle, 
manded by Sir 

(3) Sir Faithful 
diſpoſed into the Parliament's 


Vor. II. 


. 


or {ix perſons, attacked and routed whole armies, But, 


King's new levies, which could not be ready whilſt his 


Willonghby, with the Ki eviment, — On the Parliament's fide; Their right Wing, which conſiſted ot three Regiments ot 
Horſe, was commanded by 2 a wn —— Balfour, and the Lord Fielding, Sir Joh Meidrum's Brigade led the van, Colonel Eſſex 
y m_ — Ballard, and Hollis, and the __ Brooke, a 
ames Ramſey. Clarendon, Tom. II. p. 31. Ruſhworth, Tom. V. p. 36. ; a 
Forteſcue bk come from. Ireland * den Supplies, and had a . of Horſe raiſed for him for that Service, but his Troop was 
Army, and he was now Major to Sir William Waller. Clarendon, Tom. II. p. 36. . | 
(4) Ir was reſcued by Captain Fohn Smith, Lieutenant of the Lord Jobu Steward's Troop, newly returned from the execution of the Ruyaways, He 
was knighted for it, and made Standard-Bearer, Whitclock's Mem, p- 64. Ludlow, Tom. I. p. 49. 
No. LXVII. | 6 
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there being not one tent, and but little artillery, he quar- 1642. 


tered that night at Bridgenorth, ten miles from Shreu/- 
bury, next day he came to Woluerhamton, the third day 
to Bermingham, and the fourth to Kenelworth, where he 
reſted one day. It was two days before the Earl of E 


had notice of his march, and began to follow him. It Fee fot 
evidently appears by the King's rout, that if he was not!!“ „ 


f Ib. p. 3; 
in queſt of the enemies, at leaſt he feared them not, ſince * © 


he could not be ignorant how eaſy it was for the Earl of 
Eſſex, either to put himſelf in his way, or overtake him. 
In all lizelihood, he imagined the Earl woule not dare to 
hazard a battle, or that being much more incumbered with 
baggage and artillery, his march would be conſiderably re- 
tarded, Be this as it will, it was not till the 22d of OH- 
ber, that the two armies came within fix miles of one an- 
other, without having reccived any notice of each othei's 
march, till that day, which appears very ſtrange. But 
what is ſtill more ſurprifing, is, that the King, to whom 
ſpeed was fo neceſſary, had fo little advanced in five days; 
ſince, leaving Kenelworth the 17th, he was on the 22d, 
but four miles north of Banbury, and that the Earl of E/ 
ſex, who departed the 15th from Morcgſter, ſhould be only 
at Keinton the 22d, which is not above twenty miles. The 
King, who till then knew not where the Earl of Eſſex 
was, lay incamped near a village called Edgcot, where he 
had intelligence the 22d in the night, that the enemies 
were at Kenton, about ſix miles diſtant, He found then 
it would be very difficult to execute his deſign upon Lon- 
don, whilſt he ſhould be fo cloſely followed by the ene- 
mies. And therefore he reſolved to give them battle. To 
that end, he drew up his army on Edge-hill, from whence 
might be ſeen all K:nton plain, where the Parliament's 
army ſtood in battle array, the 23d in the morning. The 


fight began not however till three in the afternoon. It is 


not known what induced the King to defer it ſo long (1): 
But for the Earl of Ee, he had a very ſtrong reaſon not 


to be in haſte. For, not imagining himſelt ſo near a Aubert, 
battle, he had left behind two thouſand Foot, and five Ciudendon, 


hundred Horſe, with his artillery, and conſequently, delay T. U. p.39. 


could not but be advantagious to him. 


Prince Rupert, who commanded the King's right wing 3! of 
| - . . Keinton, or 
of Horſe (2), marching down the hill, and advancing to Edire-hiill,7 


charge the enemies left wing, on a ſudden, Sir Faithful warwick- 


Forteſcue, who commanded a troop of the Parliament's ſhire, 


o * . p Octod. 235 
Horſe, moving forward with his whole troop from the rumwyn, 


groſs of the cavalry, and joining Prince Rupert, with his V- Pp. 33. 
Highneſs charged thoſe he had deſerted (3). This unex- Ciltendon, 
pected accident infpired the Parliament's Horſe with ſuch a T. II. p. 33, 


terror, each man looking upon his companion as upon an &. 


I. May. 


enemy, that they were entirely routed, and purſued above Ide. 
two miles from the field of battle. By this unadviſed pur- Manley. 
ſuit, the King was in danger of the fame fate which his 
predeceſſor Henry III. had at the battle of Lewes. The 
Parliament's right wing ſtood their ground no better than 
the left. "They ran away full ſpeed, and were purſued 
with the ſame fury and imprudence. What was moreover 
fatal to the King was, that his reſerve of a regiment of 
Horſe, thinking the victory unqueſtionable, by the flight 
of the enemies cavalry, with ſpurs and looſe reins followed 
the chace, and could not be hindered by their comman- 
ders, | 

All this while, the Foot of both armies were engaged 
without victory's inclining to either fide. But at laſt, Sir 
William Balfour, to whom the Earl of E had given 
the command of the Reſerve, turned the ſcale. As ſoon 
as he ſaw the King's Horſe employed in the purſuit of the 
flying troops, he went and charged the Foot in the flank, 


and put them into ſuch diſorder, that the King, with the 


two Princes his Sons, were in danger of being made pri- 
ſoners. The Earl of Lindſey, the King's General, was 
taken, having been ſhot in the thigh, of which he died 
the next day ; and the Standard, which was always near 
the King's perſon, was loſt by the death of the Standard- 
bearer, [Sir Edmund Verney, ] but it was recovered after- 
wards. in ſome unknown manner (4). 

'The return of Prince Rupert, with his Horſe, pre- 
vented the King's entire defeat. For Balfour, who had 
only a ſmall body of Reſerve, ſeeing the cavalry return- 
ing from the chace, ſuddenly quitted the fight, and ſe- 
cured himſelf near the Earl of 5 7x's Foot. Could the 
King and Prince Rupert have perſuaded their Horſe to 
charge the Parliament's infantry, who had ſcare any caval- 
ry to ſupport them, very probably they would have routed 


(1) The Lord, Clarendon fays, though the Horſe were ready, the Foot were quartered at ſuch a diſtance, that many Regiments m arched ſeven or eight 
aus, ſo chat it was one a Clock before the King's forces moved. Tom. II. p. 35, : * 
was commanded by Commiſſary-general Wilmer, afliſted by Sir Arthur Aſion. The Earl of Lindſey led the Foot, and next to him 


in the rear, In the left wing were twenty-four Troops of Horſe, com- 


them, 
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them, and obtained a complete victory, But the Horſe 
that were returned from the purſuit in extreme diſorder, 
could never be brought to charge the enemies, who ftood 
in good order, though they were in great danger. As 
ſoon as the Earl of Eſſex ſaw the enemies cavalry return- 
ing, he had drawn off his infantry from the battle, and 
ranged them in the beſt manner he could, in order the 
better to ſupport the charge of the King's Horſe, who, in 
all appearance, would come and attack them. But it was 
not his bufineſs to renew the fight. It was ſufficient for 
him to keep his ground, as he did, till night, which freed 
him from his uneaſineſs, 

When the battle began, there remained not above two 
or three hours day, and as the King's Horſe had ſpent 
ſome time in the purſuit of the run-aways, and, after their 
return, could not be prevailed with to renew the fight, 
it was too late for the King to rally his infantry, who 
were in great diſorder, and whereof above two thirds were 
miſting. Both armies kept their poſts all night, and in the 
morning neither thought themſelves in condition to renew 
the battle. It is true, the forces left behind by the Earl 
of Eſſex, arrived in the night with his artillery. How- 
ever as he had no other cavalry than the five hundred 
Horſe that were newly come, and the ſmall body com- 
manded by Balfour, he did not think he ought to hazard 
a ſecond battle againſt a body of cavalry that had been 
victorious the day before, and were ſtill facing his army. 
The King, on his fide, finding himſelf without infantry, 
and conſidering that his troops had ſuffered very much by 
the cold, which was extremely ſharp that night, believed 
it ſufficient to let his enemies ſee he feared them not. 
In this diſpoſition, the two armies faced one another the 
whole day, without any deſire to ingage. At laſt, the 
Farl of E/zx ordering his baggage to be drawn off, the 
King retired to the quarters he had taken the day before 
the battle, and the Earl of Ehe marched towards Har- 

T. II. p. 40. Wick (1), The number of the ſlain on the field of battle 
was about five thouſand. But what the Earl of Clarendon 
ſays, that two days after, the King reviewing his army, 
found there were not above three hundred men loſt, is 
hardly credible, even according to his own deſcription of 
this battle. But without dwelling upon the particular cir- 

| | cumſtances of the battle, which were extremely diſguiſed 

| | 3 85 or exaggerated by both parties, who equally claimed the 

| victory, the conſequences demonſtrate, that they might 

4 | have more juſtly owned, that each had been worſted (2). 

1 The King went from Shrewsbury with deſign to make an 

4 | attempt upon London; but after the battle, he relinquiſhed 

1 that thought, though the road to London was open, and 


Vol. II. 


King's friends who were trying to fri ; 
Londoners, and induce — 4 to ſue 97 | ay 
of this pretended ſucceſs of his Majeſty's arms. The Kilb 
had ſtill many friends in the city, there havin — Ning 
no meaſures taken to drive them away, ay 3 1 by 
lament itſelf, there were not a few who ſtayed _ 
purpoſe to do the King ſervice, when n 
and who failed not to improve the preſent. The ne Work, 
cerning the battle of Edge-Hill or Keinton, lng = 
various at firſt, the King's friends at London induft Wo 
magnified all the circumſtances which might give r * 
believe that the King was victorious, in order to dif Wy 10 
People to peace. For it muſt be obſerved, that fn the 
breach, the King's grand aim had ever been to 0 85 
the People with the ſpecious term of Peace, and "I 
never ceaſed to hope that the nation would oblige the P a 
liament to come to an agreement, by leaving him in c 
ſeſſion of all his Prerogatives. This was his favorite S 
ject, from which he never ſwerved, not even Shes be 
affairs were moſt proſperous. Tt will hereafter appear 1 
ſundry occaſions, with what conſtancy he endexvoured a 
execute this ſcheme. The preſent occaſion was the fiſt 
ſince the beginning of the war. When both Houſes had 
perfect information of the ſucceſs of the late battle hy 
publick demonſtrations ſoever they made, to cauſe th 
People to believe their army victorious, they were 1 
ſenſible, ſuch victories were little capable to oblige the Ki $ 
to throw himſelf into their arms, though the People hat 
been amuſed with ſuch hopes. Then the King's Adte 
rents who were ſtill in the Houſe of Commons rs: 
ing the confternation expreſſed by moſt of the Members 
grew more bold, and ſcrupled not to propoſe a Peace 8 
the only means to free themſelves from trouble. Very 
probably, this was done with the King's confent, who i 
the ſame time was uſing his utmoſt endeavours to perſuads 
the Publick, that he had obtained at Edge-Hill a complete 
victory. | 
The day before the battle, both Houſes had publiſhed a 
Declaration, of which I ſhall content myſelf with relatins 
BY 1 N Pars having given ſo many of theſe Papers, 
am afrai all tire m if 11 90 
hols du Bt re my Readers if I inſert here at large 
+ The two Houſes proteſted in the firſt place, „ That >»... 
, no private paſſion or reſpect, no evil intention to his 
Majeſty's perſon, no defign to the prejudice of his juſt 4 
honour and authority, engaged them to raiſe forces, and 1 na 
take up arms. Lars 7. ©: "Ofbers, 
G That his Majeſty had refuſed to receive an humble os 
and dutiful Petition, which they had directed the Earl 55 
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believed it more proper to retire to Oxf2rd. On the other 
hand, the Earl of E follows the King to obſtruct his 


of Eſex to deliver to him. 


** That they were fully convinced, that the King was 


il going to London, but after the battle leaves the way open * ſo engaged to the Popiſh part 

1 to Ba and retiring to //arwick, puts it out of his power 8 e e | e ER 2 OS Py 
4 to prevent or ſtop him, I believe this ſuffices to ſhew, That great numbers of Papiſts had in ſhew conform- 

i it was a drawn Battle, which afforded no real matter of ** ed themſelves to the Proteſtant Religion, in order to qua- 
| RuMworn, triumph either to the King or the Parliament. Indeed, * lify themſelves for poſts in the King's army. 

bi v. p.35. three or four days after the battle, the King took Banbury That his Majeſty endeavoured at firſt to keep off all 


j | LC caſtle, where was a garriſon of eight hundred Foot, and 
b | eos ah a troop of Horſe. But if the circumſtances of taking this 
| | iſe of this place be well conſidered, it will be found, that it was far 
q Battle. from being a conſequence or effect of victory. For firſt, 
þ the King ſummoned the caſtle, contrary to the opinion of 
| all his Generals, who believed his army little able to un- 
dertake the ſiege. Secondly, he alledged for reaſon, that 
f he could not determine what courſe to take, till he was in- 
1 formed of the intention of the enemies, and that if they 
'L | _ deſigned to attack him, he could not fight in a more ad- 
| | vantagious place, From hence it may be inferred, that 
1 he was not himſelf fully ſatisfied of the reality of his vic- 
tory, ſince he imagined the Earl of Egex in condition to “ 


jealouſies and ſuſpicions, by many fearful oaths and im- 
precations, concerning his purpoſe of maintaining the 
Proteſtant Religion, and the Laws of the Kingdom, 
cauſing ſome profeſled Papiſts to be diſcharged out of his 
army, and none to be received that would not come to 
Church, receive the Sacrament, and take the oaths. 
But that afterwards his confidence in the prieſts did more 
clearly appear: Perſons impriſoned for Prieſts and Jeſuits 
having been releaſed out of the goal of Lancaſter, and 
commiſſions granted to profeſſed Papiſts. 
Here fourteen of them were named, _ 

That the Lord Herbert, Son to the Earl of Morceſler, 
a notorious Papiſt, was made General of the King's 


| cerning 
emplo V 
| Papiſt, 


attack him. 
firſt ſhot, which leaves it uncertain, whether the King 
would have perſiſted in the ſiege in caſe of reſiſtance, and 
whether the Earl of Ee would have ſuffered him to do 


In ſhort, Banbury caſtle ſurrendered at the © 


troops in all South-Wales. | | 
„% That thoſe who raiſed forces for his Majeſty in the 


« North of England, did arm and employ Papiſts. 


That men had been ſent to Hamburgh and Denmark 


it unmoleſted. The taking of Banbury determined the “ to raiſe forces there, and to bring them over to join with 


A 


; The King N n 
q | Ys fo King to withdraw to Ox/erd, the only place in thoſe parts * the Earl of Newca/tlz, and the army of Papitts which 
Y 88 at his devotion, by means of the Univerſity, whoſe mem- was intended to be raiſed in Newca/?le. | 
1 T. II. p. 3. bers were extremely attached to his intereſt. « That the King had received in his Court divers 


Great Con Though the Parliament challenged alſothe victory, they © Papiſts in Ireland; ſome of which were indited of high- 
fernation iz were very ſenſible they had no great reaſon to triumph. “ treaſon for their Rebellion there; namely, the Lord 
the Pariia They were obliged however to make a parade of this pre- 4 &c. | e eee 

fr Aug, tended victory, as if it had been real, to contradict the „ That divers Englih traitors were the chief counſ!- 
Friends take | | | | | 

occaſian to 


(1) Some of the Earl of Efſex's friends adviſed him rather to purfue the King, and to make a freſh attack upon him. But Colonel Dalbzer, and ſome 


Propoſe i others, diſſuaded him trom it. Whitelock, p. 64. 
Fe, (2) In this battle were killed on the King's tide, Robert Barta, Ear! of Lindſey, the Lord Stewart, the Lord Anbigny, Son ro the Duke of Lev S. 
Leid. Edmund Verney, &c. On the Parliament's fide, periſhed the Lord St, John of wu and Colonel Charles Eſſex. The Lord W.lloughby was taken Priſoue?, 


in endeavouring to reſcue his Father the Earl ot Lindſey, Upon the news ot this battle (ſays Whitelock, p. 64.) all Counties were alarmed and frigate: 
being a ſtrange thing in Englaud, Clrendon, Tom, II. p. 40,41, T. May, Some ſay, there were but about a chouland killed. See Manley, P. 48. C 
q -Wir relation co this battle, Denzit Lord Hollis tells a rewarkable Story, from his own knowledge, concerning the famous Oliver Cromme!s and 
3 that ſhews, (as he obferves) © he was as errand 2 coward, as he was notoriouſly perfidious, ambitious, and hypocritical. This was his: baſe keeping o. 

« of the field at Neinten battle; where he, with his troop of Horſe came nor in, impudently and ridiculouſly affirming, the day after, That he had bee® 
„all that day ſeeking the Army and place of fight, though his Quarcers were but ar a Village near hand, whence he could nat find his Way, nor be 
© duecies by his gar, when the QIdpance was heard twenty et thirty miles off,” Helis's Mem. p. 17. | £92 15 


— — 
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Book XX. 
gors in this unnatural war, as the Lord Digby, 
1649 © bj Of e, Pollard, Aſbburnham, &c. | 
40 That divers Jeſuits and Prieſts, in foreign parts, made 
« oreat collections of money for the relief of the Papiſts 
4e 1 Treland, and the furthering of his Majeſty's deſigns 
: arliament. bf 
2 «F in by bore reaſons they were reſolved to enter in- 
46 to a ſolemn Oath and Covenant, and expected that 
« their brethren of Scotland would help and aſſiſt them, 
« according to the act of pacification between the two 
5 T 15 King anſwered this Declaration with two others, 
which were publiſhed after the battle of Edge-hill. In the 
= Foy notwithſtanding the ſolemn Proteſtation of 
« both Houſes, of having no evil intention to his perſon, 
« yet they had uſed their utmoſt power, by the ſtrength 
„ of their army, to have deſtroyed him. 35 
« That if he refuſed to give admittance to the Petition 
ce ſent by the Earl of Eſſex, it was becauſe it was ſent 
by perſons whom he had particularly accuſed of High- 
« Treaſon. ¶ Here he gave a long account of this whole 
wy” denies his ever having had any inclination to the 
« Papiſts, or that he had releaſed any Prieſts or Jeſuits 
dc out of the goal of Lancaſter. : 
<« He ſays, that the Papiſts ſuppoſed to have commiſſions 
« were not ſo much as known to him, and that they had 
« no command, to his knowledge, in his army. 


_ . 
_ 1 „ 
1 Nh wo any 


the priſoners he had releaſed out of the goal of Lancaſter, 
had been impriſoned as Papiſis, Prieſts and Jeſuits, but had 
not been convicted as ſuch. And therefore the King thought 
he might deny he had e any Prigſts, &c. 
2dly, The King, when he ſaid there were no popiſh officers 
in his army, meant by his army, that which he commauded 
in perſon, and the Parliament underſtood that which was 
commanded by the Earl of Newcaſtle. It might therefore 
bie true, that the popiſh officers, commiſſioned by the Earl of 
Newcaſtle, were not known to the King, But the army 
in the north was as much his army, as that commanded by 


bine 


e in Hamburgh or Denmark. | 


He affirmed, the Parliament entertained ſeveral Pa- 
e piſts in their troops, and of this he ſpoke knowingly, 


I of Edge-hill(1)”. 6 8 

u. f. 3. The ſecond Declaration was intitled, His Majefty's 
BY Declaration to all his loving Subjects, after his late victory 
againſt the rebels on Sunday the 23d of October, 1642. 


on account of the pretended victory lately obtained by the 
King againſt the Parliament's army, 1 


King upon three principal articles, namely, 1. That his 
Majeſty favoured Popery, and employed Papiſts in his 
army. 2. That his deſign was to root out Parliaments, 
3. That it was his intention, by the commiſſion of array, 


mall ſpeak: here of the firſt only, becauſe, after what has 
been ſeen, it would be needleſs to repeat what the King 
alledged in his vindication upon the two laſt. As to the 
firſt therefore he ſaid : | | | 


[Il muſt be obſerved upon theſe two laſt articles, Iſt, That 


ce 


He expreſly denied, that he ever ſent to raiſe ſorces 


< as having taken ſeveral of them priſoners at the battle 


This title was prefixed on purpoſe to cheriſh the fears, the 
King's friends were endeavouring to infufe into the people, 


The intent of this Declaration was to vindicate the | 


to take away part of Gentlemens eftates from them. I_ 


Ne King's 
| Anſwer con- CC 
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That although he ſhould employ Papiſts, no one 
would wonder, who conſidered the hardſhips and ſtreights 
he was driven to, and the little ſcruple the Parliament 


made to employ popiſh Officers and Soldiers, who ſerved 


in great numbers in their army ; the induftry they uſed 


to corrupt their loyalty ; the private promiſes they al- 


lured them with to their ſervice, even to the aſſuring 
them, that all the penal Laws ſhould be repealed. That 
notwithſtanding the artifices of his enemies, and the 
weakneſs of his own condition, he could not prevail 
with himſelf to recall his Proclamation, againſt receiving 
into his army ſuch as had not taken the oaths. He 
owned, however, that he had ſwerved from this general 


rule, in favour of ſome of eminent abilities in command 
and conduct. | 


We ſhall find hereafter, that though this Proclamation 


was not recalled, it 
oblerved: % WES Very far from being punctually 


Preſently aſter, both Houſes returned an anſwer to this 


eclaration, the ſubſtance whereof was as follows : 


* That it was aſtoniſhing, the King, having affirmed 
ſo poſitively, that a far greater number of Papiſts ſerved 
in their army than in his, ſhould not have been pleaſed 
to name a ſingle inſtance : That they ſhould have been 
glad of knowing their names, as it would have afforded 


(1) Salroret alſo owns, That there were ſome popiſh Prieſts ſound among the perſons flajn en the Parlumend' Side, Tam, I. p. 16. 
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* means to remove thoſe of that Religion, who under 1542 
the profeſſion of Proteſtants, might have ctept into the 
* army without their privity.” | 

Then oy pretended to ſhew, by ſeveral reaſons, the 
abſurdity of ſaying, that the Parliament endeavoured to cor- 
rupt the loyalty of the Papiſts, with the promiſe of repeal- 
ing the penal Laws, and alledged divers inſtances of their 
ſeverity againſt them, during the fitting of the preſent 
Parliament, | 

But for a demonſtration, ſaid they, that the King acte 
not with ſincerity, when he alledged, in his vindication, 
that he had ordered no Recuſant to be received into his 
troops, and that this order was a mere illuſion, they named 
ſeveral popiſh Officers, who had commiſſions under the 
King's own hand, which commiſſions then remained in the 
Houſe of Commons. Moreover, they annexed to this De- 
claration a Petition, preſented to the King by the popiſh 
inhabitants of the County of Lancaſhire, defiring leave to 
provide themſelves with arnis for his ſervice, and the 
way | anſwer granting their requeſt. This Petition, and 
his Majeſty's anſwer, ſeem to me ſo deciſive upon the 


preſent caſe, which was ſo often repeated, that I think they 


ought to be inſerted in-their own terms. 


To the King's moſt excellent Majeſty. 
The humble Petition of us the Inhabitants of Lancaſhire, 


whoſe names are under-written, in behalf of ourſelves, and 
arvers others, being Recuſants, 


Humbly fſheweth, 


WHAT whereas we, and the reſt of this County, oo x arg 
your Majeſty's moſt loyal Subjects, are diſarmed, cafhire Re- 

and not ſufficiently provided for the defence of your «wm | 

royal perſon and our own families; our moſt humble v. "ata 

ſupplication to your Majeſty is, That we may be re- 

ceived into your moſt gracious protection from violence, 

have our arms, taken from us, re-delivered in this time 

of actual war, and by your Majeſty's ſpecial directions, 

„ be enabled further to furniſh our ſelves with compe- 


** tency of weapons for the ſecurity of your royal perſon, 


* (if we be thereto required) our countries and fami- 
lies, who now are, not only in danger of the common 
„ diſturbances, but alſo menaced by unruly people to be 
©* robbed: And when, by the Almighty's aſſiſtance, your 
«© Majeſty's Kingdom ſhall be ſettled, in caſe we be again 
«© difarmed, that a full value of money in lieu thereof may 
be reſtored,” | | | 
15 The KING's Anſwer. 
To our Truſty and Mell- beloved, Sir William Gerrard 
Baronet, Sir Cecil Trafford Knight, Thomas Clifton, 
Charles Townley, Chriftopher Anderton, and John 
Clansfield, and other of our Subjects, Eſguires, in the 
County of Lancaſhire, | | 
Charles R, 
m N STY and well-beloved, we greet you well. 5% 4 
Whereas by reaſon of the Laws and Statutes of ee 
our realm, by which all Recuſants convicted are to be ide arms. 
without arms, your arms have been taken from you: ee 
So that now, in this time of imminent danger, wherein v. p. 30. 
there are armies raiſed againſt our commands, and con- 
trary to our Proclamations, and are marching againſt 
us, and divers of our good Subjects, for obeying our 
« lawſul commands, and oppoſing the rebellious proceedings 
&« of others ill- affected, they are by a ſtrong hand ſeized 
„ upon and impriſoned, their houſes plundered, and their 
«© goods taken away; and the like is threatned to our ſelves, 
who, as all other our Subjects, ought to have our pro- 
«© tection againſt unlawful violence and force: And the 
Laws made for diſarming Recuſants, were made only 
for a proviſion to prevent danger in time of peace, and 
were not intended to bar you from a neceſlary uſe of 
arms in time of actual war, for your own ſafety, or for 
the defence of our perſon againſt all rebels and enemies, 
which by your duty and allegiance you are bound unto; 
which is not, nor ever was meant to be diſcharged, or 
taken away by any Act: And whereas, the arms which 
were taken from you, ought by Law to have been kept 
and preſerved, to have been made uſe of by you in ſuch 
time of open war, or by ſuch others as you ſhould 
provide, yet under the ſpecious pretence of diſarming 
Recuſants, and perſons ill - affected, your arms have been 
<< diſpoſed and diſperſed into the hands of ſeveral perſons 
« ill. affected, and for the moſt part, fomenters and ex- 
e citers of the commotions now raiſed in this Kingdom; 
Our will and command therefore is, and we charge 
and require you, upon your allegiance, and as you ten- 
der the ſaſety of our Os and the peace and welfare 
of our Kingdom, That you, with all poſſible ſpeed, 


« provide 
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1642, „ provide ſufficient arms for yourſelves, 
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7 ſervants, 
„and your tenants, which we authorize and require, dur- 
<« ing the time of open war raiſed againſt us, to keep and 
c yſe for the defence of us, and of yourſelves, and of 
<« your country, againſt all forces and arms raiſed, or to 


Vol. II. 


would abuſe them no more. But though the 

Parliament doubted not that the 4 e 8 Is 

of Oblivion, ſuch as they ſhould delice, they did Wo 

lieve, that ſuch a peace could be advantagious to the Ki % 
dom, becauſe they did not believe the King's 18 


5 g * 
< be raiſed againſt us, or againſt our conſent, or contrary ſufficient ſecurity. Beſides, the Presbyterians Vs ou : 
& to our proclamations, by colour of any order, or ordi- ter pleaſed than they had been hitherto, with a peace which 


& nance, or authority whatſoever : And we ſhall (accord- 
„ing as we are bound to all our Subjects) uſe our utmoſt 
<« powers for the protection of you and yours, againſt 
& all injuries and violence And whenſoever theſe arms 
„ which you ſhall ſo provide (after it ſhall pleaſe God to 
put an end to thefe dangers and diſtractions) ſhall be 
ce taken away from your cuſtody, by reaſon of out Laws 
„ now in force, we do hereby aſſure you, we will allow 
<« you for the ſame, ſo much as you ſhall have diſpenſed 
in proviſion thereof.“ 

It is proper to obſerve, concerning theſe two papers, 
that the queſtion between the King and both Houſes was 


would of courſe reſtore Epiſcopacy in all its fo 
Wherefore things not being ve Wr to "155 mg 
the Parliament ſhould be induced to wiſh for ſuch a Gs E 
it was reſolved, 1. That his Majeſty ſhould be addr, 
for ſettling the peace of the Kingdom. 2. That the 8 
parations of forces and other neceſſary means for Fab 
ſhould be proſecuted with all vigour, if an honourable - : 
ſafe peace might not be obtained. 3. That the Scors oll 
be applied to tor aſſiſtance, if there ſhouid be occaſion 
Theſe reſolutions entirely broke all the meaſures of the 
King's friends, who had flattered themſelves, that the pre- 


9 victory of Edge-Hill would produce ſome great cf. 
fect. 


1642, 


not, Whether the King might law fully, or not, employ 


Papiſts in his ſervice, but whether he did really employ Purſuant to theſe reſolutions, the Parliament took care 1, 
them? Care therefore muſt be taken, not to confound the to recruit the Earl of E//zx's army, and to that end it was ted f b 


right with the fact, the laſt only being the point in queſ- 
tion. Now theſe two papers demonſtrate, that the King 
actually employed Papiſts in his ſervice, even at the be- 
ginning of the war, and before any effuſion of blood: for 
this Petition was preſented to him, whiitt he was yet at 


ordained, that ſuch Apprentices as ſhould be liſted ſor Sold ters, os 
ſhould reckon the time ſpent in the Wars, as part of ther? 
Apprenticeſhip. Whereupon great numbers of Apprentice;/'*: 1 65 
ingaged in the Parliament's ſervice. Par lane 
Aſter that, both Houſes ſent a Declaration into Scotland . 
Shrewsury (1). wherein they did not demand indeed an immediate ad: . 
For a greater conviction, both Houſes annexed alſo to but ſaid, That they did not doubt but the Scots would T. I 
their Declaration, a liſt of the names of twenty eight Of- „ aſſiſt them, if there ſhould be occaſion, according to the Tre Pall. 
ficers, Colonels, Lieutenant- Colonels, Serjeants, Majors, ** treaty of amity and alliance between the two Nations. U 
Captains, and Lieutenants, that were Papitts, and actually ** That therefore they deſired them to raiſe ſuch foices, 8 


; ; a . | , . i 28 the Scars, 
in the King's ſervice, in the Earl of Newca/?le's army. “ they ſhouid think ſufficient to ſecure their own borders Novem, + 
The King of The King and the Parliament were in this ſtate of 


| | againſt the attempts of the Army of Papiſts, levied by n U 
Fs "7% animoſity , When his Majeſty's private friends in the Houſe 


> . * Ruſh worth. 
AER a the Earl of Newca/?le in the North of England. To b. h. %, 
London,” of Commons moved to ſue for peace, under colour of the ** 


engage them the more to what they deſired, they ſaid, 
Ruthworth, Parliament's inability to continue the war, after their late“ 


the enemies of the Proteſtant Religion were ſo prevalent 
io 115% Joſs at Edge-hill, The King, on his part, to confirm the “ with his Majeſty, that he had rejected all the Petitions 
opinion his ſriends were ftriving to infuſe into the People, | 


preſented to him. That the preſent war was for the 
that the Parliament's army was entirely routed, and to en- maintenance of Religion, againſt the efforts of thoſe 
courage his well-wiſhers in London to join with thoſe in * who had projected its deſtruction, and that in order to 
the Parliament, ſent an offer of pardon to the cities of 


preſerve it more effectually, they had willingly embraced 
London and We/tminſter ; thereby inſinuating to the inhabi= ** 


the invitation of the Scots, to a nearer degree of union 
tants, that ſuch an offer could not but proceed from the “ in matters of Religion and Church-Government, which 
ſuperiority he had acquired by his victory. He practiſed 


| they had accordingly reſolved to purſue,” 
the ſame thing with regard to ſome other towns. It is It was now ſome months, ſince the Scorch Commiſ- Rn 
certain, there was then a great agitation in London, cauſed fioners reſiding at London, had intimated in a memorial pre- e Fr. 
by the King's friends, who under pretence of dreading a 


ſented to the Parliament, that the Scots paſſionately deſired ,, 
war, which, according to them, was ſo unfortunately be- 


tre tw. 
gun, uſed their utmoſt endeavours to induce the People 
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an union of the Churches of England and Scotland in the chm. 
ſame worſhip and diſcipline. As this propoſition was ex- A 


SSN 
* * — — o % ” 


- - 4 * a 2 Rühn. tn, 
leeres openly to demand a peace. Againſt theſe ſecret practices, preſſed by way of wiſh only, and beſides was worded in y, ,, 55 
„it was the buſineſs of the leading men in the Parliament to ſuch a manner, that it might be underſtood, either that 6+. 
„ as provide. And as they were no leſs able than their adver- the Scots deſired the Engliſb to embrace the worſhip and 


ſaries, they quickly found means to baffle this project. In- 
ſtead of oppoling the motion to ſue to the King for peace, 
they ſupported it with all their power. They ſaid, That 
<« the Parliament had not taken arms for the ſake of going 
to war, but only to procure a good peace, the moſt de- 
« ſirable thing in the world: That both Houſes ought not 


to be aſhamed to make the firſt advances, and humbly 


& ſue for peace to their Sovereign, but withal, care was to 
<« be taken, that a too great zeal for peace might not be a 
<< means to leave them at the mercy of their enemies: 
«© That in order to make ſuch a peace as was neceſſary to 
„the welfare of the Kingdom, the King was to be told, 
% that they were not yet reduced to the point, of being 


forced to accept of ſuch terms as he ſhould pleaſe to 


% impoſe, and therefore, if they would have a peace 
« wherein every man might find his ſafety, it was neceſ- 
% ſary to take good meaſures for the continuance of the 


diſcipline of the Church of Scotland, or that they them- 
ſelves were willing to conform to the Church of Eng- 
land, the Parliament had, in the ſame ambiguous terms, 
civilly anſwered, that they alſo wiſhed the ſame thing, 
and would heartily concur in accompliſhing the Project. 
This anſwer was doubtleſs framed by the leading Presby- 
terians, to ſerve as a corner-ſtone, of which they hoped | 
one day to make good uſe. But it was not yet time to 
declare their intention more openly, for fear of loſing all 
the Church of England men that were againſt the King. 
Probably theſe men would have been alarmed, if they 
had clearly known, that the Presbyterians meant to eſtabliſh 
their worſhip and diſcipline upon the cuins of the Church. 
For the ſame reaſon alſo, in the declaration above men- 
tioned, both Houſes, or rather the Directors, thought not 
proper to ſpeak more plainly, and in ſaying, that both 
Houſes intended to purſue this union, the propoſition was 


r << war: That among all the means which could be uſed, leſt in all its ambiguity, though it was eaſy for the Scots 
i *© they ſaw none more proper, than to invite their bre- to perceive, that in time they ſhould receive ſatisfaction. 
F < thren of Scotland to their aſſiſtance, . purſuant to the For it is not to be imagined, there were none but Presby- 
tl *© treaty between the two Nations. Not that they actually terians in the Parliament's party, though this may be the 
'Y < wanted them, the Parliament's affairs not being reduced notion ſome would give us of that party, their aim being 
5 < to ſuch an extremity, that Foreigners were to be haſtily to inſinuate, that the war between the King and the Par- 
1 introduced into the Kingdom, but that the Scots would liament was properly a religious war, and that the Parlia- 
b © doubtleſs ſo anſwer their requeſt, as to convince the King, ment's ſole deſign was to deſtroy the Church of England, 
þ this refuge would not fail the two Houſes in caſe of need: and eftabliſh Presbyterianiſm in its room, As this deſign 
4 % That thereby they ſhould become more formidable, and. was unjuſt in itſelf, they would infer, that the war again 
i <* if the King was really defirous of a peace, he would be the King was unjuſt. * This reaſoning would be ſolid and 
} forced to grant it upon reaſonable terms, which was all convincing, were it true, that the oppoſite party to the 
þ < that ought to be expected.“ King had propoſed: to themſelves no other end. But 25 it 
1 b As this advice was very plauſible, and beſides, propoſed is certain, the Presbyterians were not the only perſons 
met wage by men in whom the majority had great confidence, it was that had cauſe to complain of the King, it is no leſs fo, | 
—_ approved by the Houſe. Indeed, none could be ignorant, that the party of his enemies conſiſted not of Presby terians 
Set. that by the peace which the King had hitherto offered, and alone, but alſo of a very great number of Church- men, 
eee which his friends moved to ſue for, could be meant only a who ſaw, that under colour of deſtroying Presby terianiſm, 
„ peace that ſhould put him in poſſeſſion of all his preroga= an arbitrary Power was going to be eſtabliſhed. It is ealy 


tives, and that his word ſhould be taken for ſecurity that he 


- {1 Tue King's anſwer in Ruſhworth is dated September 27, at Cheſter, Tom. v. p. 50. 


2 ; 


to conceive, that theſe men were ill-aff:&cd to the King, 


had 


Book XXI. 


- - 41 with the Parliament, and as yet were attached 
en But it is inconceivable, that the Preſ- 
nh ans, who at the beginning of the Parliament made 
8 inconſiderable a figure in both Houſes, as well as in the 
Kin dom, ſhould be grown ſo very numerous in the ſpace 
of — years, or that the members of the Church of Eng- 
and, who complained of the King's former admijjiſtration, 
ſhould have eatirely renounced the Church, and embraced 
Presbyterianiſm. It is certain thereſore, though the Preſ- 
by terian party, conſidered as a Religious Party, had pre- 
Vailed in the Parliament, there were however in that ſame 

arty conſidered as enemies to the King, many Church- 
Foie who had no other view than the reformation of the 
Gil Government, and the ſecurity of the nation's liberties. 
Theſe were the men the Parliament were to manage, for 
fear of alarming them, till they could be ingaged to turn 
Presbyterians, whether by the ſuperiority the' Parliament 
ſhould acquire in the courſe of the war, or by the abſo- 
Jute neceſſity they ſhould be under of relinquiſhing the 
People's Liberties, or of recurring to the aſſiſtance of the 
Scots, which could be obtained but by changing the Govern- 
ment of the Church. On the other hand, the Church of 
England-men could not take it ill, that the Parliament 
managed the Scots, ſince their aſſiſtance might happen to 
be abſolutely neceſſary, The ambiguous ex preſſions there- 
fore in the declaration, with reſpect to the union of the 
two Churches, ferved to manage all thoſe who were con- 
cerned for the Parliament's affairs, The Scots were gladly 
ſuffered to think, that the propoſition was underſtood in 
the fenſe they themſelves gave it, and the Church of Eng- 
land-men were told, that the Parliament was properly 
bound to nothing, in promiſing to endeavour an union, 
becauſe there was no more reaſon for the Church of Eng- 


1642. 


land to conform to that of Scotland, than for this laſt to 


conform to that of England, That however great advan- 

tage would accrue from this pretended engagement, in that 

the King, from the apprehenſion of ſeeing the Parlia- 

ment cloſely united with Scotland, would be induced to 

make peace upon reafonable terms. | 

Iii pro- Though on this occaſion, the King's enemies had gained 


72 4 6 


4 17 7 4 ſome advantage in the Parliament, his friends did not think 


/-41in themſelves vanquiſhed, They plainly ſaw, that ſo long as 


en. both Houſes ſhould be able to act with freedom, the 
N King's adverſaries would always be ſuperior, and that it 
1 was ſcarce poſſible to take away this freedom without an 
extraordinary aſſiſtance. Wherefore whilſt men were till 
in the agitation occaſioned by the battle of Edge-hill, they 
ſent the King word, that if he would appear before London 
with his army, they did not queſtion, ſuch commotions 
would be raiſed in the city, as would turn to his advan- 
tage, in which his friends would not fail to exert them- 
ſelves to the utmoſt of their power, This made him reſolve 
de to march to London, To that end, he ordered a body of 


wWarclter tg 


tinge Horſe to go before, who advancing to Reading, the Par- 


liament's troops, quartered there, were ſeized with ſuch a 


terror, that they entirely abandoned the place, and the 
King came thither ſoon after with his army. Both Houſes 
„ ue, Were alarmed when they heard the King was within thirty 
wp miles of London, So, whether for that reaſon, or with 
15-239, deſign to amuſe him, they ſent and deſired a ſafe- con- 


"wv: 3-11: duct for a committee of Lords and Commons to attend 


R {hw . . . * : 
by 4" his Majeſty with a petition for Peace, ' purſuant to a re- 


. folution taken ſome days before. The King granted a 
547 _ fafe-conduEt for the committee, excepting only Sir John 
%%% Even, becauſe he was proclaimed traitor (1.) In the 
ec, mean time, both Houſes had advice that the Earl of Eſſex 
ewas marching towards London with the utmoſt ſpeed. For 
this cauſe: they were in no haſte to ſend the committee to 
a the King, on pretenſe of his ſcrupling to admit Evehn. 
% %% It is hard to conceive why the King, who could not be 
borchente ignorant, that the execution of his project depended upon 
eon; his diligence, ſtayed long enough at Reading to give the 
| Earl of Eſer time to come to London as ſoon as him- 

xy regs, ſelf, However this be, he marched the 11th of November 
bk. do Colebrook, fiſteen miles from London. Mean while the 
eee, Earl of Efſex's army arrived about the fame time, in the 
Ns. 11, Neighbourhood of Landen. But whether it was not ready 
2utwouh, ſoon enough, or the Parliament was alarmed, the com- 
p. 53. mittee was ſent to his Majeſty the ſame day, with a very 
humble petition, to appoint a place for à treaty. The 

King returned a gracious anſwer to this petition, teſtifying, 

Cl he wiſhed for nothing more than a peace, and to that end, 
7.11.p.;6, V content tb enter into treaty, © The committee return- 
57. ing to London with this anſwer, the Parliament immediate- 
ly ſent orders to their forces not to exerciſe any hoſtility. 
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But preſently after the departure of the committee, the 1642. 
King began to march towards Brentford, which is but ſeven 


miles from London, and arriving there the 12th in the ale 
morning, attacked the town, where ſome of the Parlia- f,“, 


1 uthwe 1 e 


ment's troops were quartered, and became maſter of it, aſter V. p. <q, 
ſome reſiſtance (2). Immediately after he ſent a mefa.c H. voy. 
to both Houſes to inform them, that ſince his anſwer to altes, 
their petition laſt night, he had received advice, that the 

Earl of Efjex was drawing his forces out of London to- 

wards him, which had obliged him to march to Brent/ord - 

That however he was till deſirous of peace, and expected 

their committee at Brentford that night, or early the next 
morning. 


The Earl of Eſſex's army was indeed arrived near Il reitet to 


London the 7th, and the Earl himſelf was actually in the Nivgtton. 
Houſe of Peers the 1 2th, during the aſſault of Brentſhrd. 


out the trained-bands, to join with the Earl of Z/ex's II. P. 88. 

army, and by that it became much ſuperior to the 

King's (3). The ſame day the General made the neceſſary 

preparations for battle; but the King not thinking fit to 

expect him, retired towards King/ton, | 
The Parliament complained, the King had deceived The Par- 


them under the falſe ſhow of deſiring to treat of a peace, phony EE 


ſince immediately after the departure of the committee, he Clre:don, 


marched to ſurprize Brentford. The King juſtified him- _ AS 
ſelf two ways. He ſaid firſt, that not only there was Ss 
truce agreed upon, but none ſo much as deſired. Second- d:cate ls 
ly, that after the committee's departure, he received cer "<2 


Brentford. 


tain information, that the Earl of Z//zx had ſent forces 14. u. 58. 


to Kingſton, Acton, and other places, to ſurround him, Rulworths 
which had obliged him to advance to Brentford, The for- P. 8. 


mer of theſe reaſons was the beſt, for there being no ceſ- 
ſation of arms, he might juſtly take all advantages as he 
thought proper. But he inſiſted the leaſt upon this, for 
being diſappointed, he would not have it appear that his 
deſign was to become maſter of London, or at leaſt to 
raiſe commotions there in his favour, for fear of expoſing 
his friends to a ſtrict inquiſition. The latter was not of the 
ſame force. For if he was afraid of being ſurrounded at 
Colebrook, he did not avoid that inconvenience, by ad- 
vancing eight miles nearer London, He rather made it 
greater by that march, unleſs he advanced with defign to 
attack the enemy, which did not appear by his conduct. 


The King is furniſhe1 with another reaſon, not con- OR: 
tained in a fort of Manifeſto, publiſhed by himſelf on this“ F. 57. 


occaſion, Prince Rupert, it is faid, had advanced to 
Hounſlow with the Horſe, without the King's order, and 
when there, was informed that the Parliament had ſent 
forces to King/lon, Aeton, and other places: fo, finding he 
was pding to be ſurrounded, ſent to the King to deſire him 


to advance with his infantry to diſengage him. This rea- 


ſon to me ſeems ſo very weak, that I ſhould think it need- 
leſs to refute it, if it did not come from the illuſtrious au- 
thor of the Hiſtory of thoſe times. I will not ſay, that 
it does not much redound to Prince Rupert's honour to 
affirm, he had advanced without the King's order with his 
cavalry, which- too is not very likely. But firſt, if the 
Prince did think himſelf in danger, it was much eaſier for 
him to retire to the King, than for the King to march to 
his relief, Secondly, what probability was there, that the 
Parliament's forces, which are ſuppoſed to have been de- 
tached to ſurround the Prince, ſhould poſt themſelves be- 
tween him and the King? Thirdly, the Earl of Eſex's 
army came near London but that very day, and was not in 
condition to march ten or twelve miles farther to attack 
the Prince. | | 5 
It is therefore extremely probable, that the King, when 
he left Oxford, intended to ſurprize London, or hoped, that 
his friends would ſo manage, that he ſhould be received 
there without oppoſition, before the Earl of Z//zx could 
arrive. But he either loſt too much time at Reading, or 
was prevented by the Earl's expedition. Nevertheleſe, 
ſince he was not ignorant that the Parliament's forces were 
now very near London, one cannot well ſee what it ſigni- 
fied to attack Brentford, unleſs it was to brave the Parlia- 
ment, or having firſt deſigned to give battle, he had al- 
tered his mind upon hearing that the trained-bands of 
London were ſent out to join the Earl of Ex. Be this 
as it will, having miſſed his aim, he was forced to frame 
reaſons to colour his attack of Brentford, and to try to 
perſuade the People, it was done only in his own defence. 
After all, it is very likely, that when he ſent back the 
committee from Calebroot, he was determined to march to 
Brentford, and was not ſorry the Parliament amuſed them- 


(1) This Committee conkfted of Algernon Privy; Earl of Northumberland, Philip Herbert Earl of Pembroke, the Lord Wenman, Mr. Pierrepoiat, and 


Sir Fobn Hippeſley. Ruſpwersb, Tow. 5. p. 57. 


(2) Part of Colonel Hoellir's Regiment were quartered there, who made a vigorous defence, but would, in all probability, have been moſt of them cut off, 
5. the Loid Frost's and Colonel Hampden's Regiment had not come to their relief, and maintained a fierce and bloody fight till night, wherein many were 
ſlain, others driven into the river, and many taken priſoners. So that they quitted the town in the night, and the King polſelled it. Rufbworrb, Tom. 54 


p. 59. Whitelech, p. 6 5. 


(3) The whole army, of Horſe and Foot, conſiſted of about twenty four thou fand men. dem., p. 66. 
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Whereupon both Houſes ordered the Lord- Mayor to end Clacnden, 
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The HISTORY 


ſelves with the hopes of a treaty. At leaft, the reaſons 
he alledged in his vindication, did not prove the contrary, 

This war continued all the winter in ſeveral parts of the 
Kingdom, there being ſcarce a County free from it. My 
delign is not to deſcend to the particulars of all the skir- 
miſhes and conflicts during the war. Such circumſtances 
may be agreeable to the Engliſb, who are acquainted with 
the ſituation of the places, or concerned for the honour of 
thoſe who ſignalized themſelves on theſe occaſions. But 
Foreigners, for whom I write, being little concerned, I 
ſhall confine my ſelf briefly to relate ſome of the principal 
actions, 

In the beginning of December, the Earl of Newca/le, 
who had levied an army for the King in the northern parts, 
began his march towards Jork. He was ſtopped at the 
pallage of the River Tees, which parts the Biſhoprick of 
Durham from Yorkſhire, by young Hotham, who had with 
him a detachment of the little army commanded by the 
Lord Fairfax in that County for the Parliament : But the 
Earl forced the paſſage, and came to Yor#, with about 
cight thouſand men. 

There were likewiſe during this winter, in the ſame 
County, two pretty warm actions. The firſt at Tadca/ter, 
where the Lord Fairfax was intrenched, and where he 
was attacked by the Earl of Newca/tle, who, after an ob- 
ſtinate diſpute, was obliged at laſt to retreat. The ſecond 
was at Gisborough, where Sir Hugh Cholmley defeated fix 
huiidred of the King's party, commanded by Colonel 


Slingsby, who was taken - priſoner, with a good number of 


his men. | | 
Some days after, Sir Thomas Fairfax the General's Son, 


attacked the town of Leeds, defended by Sir William Savil 


with fifteen hundred men, carried it by ſtorm, and took 
five hundred priſoners. Theſe were the moſt remarkable 
actions in the North, during the winter that followed the 
firſt Campain. | 


In the Seto In the South, Sir William Waller, Commander for the 
Wailer tate Parliament, blew up Farnham Caſtle, and made the gar- 
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riſon priſoners of war. Shortly after he took Wincheſter, 
and then Chicbeſter, after an eight days ſiege. 

In the midland Counties, ſeveral notable actions, though 
little deciſive, were alſo performed. The 5th of December, 


Ti the nud. JJ/jImot Commiſſary-general of the King's Horſe, the 
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Lord Digby, and others, attacked the town of Marlborough, 


fortified by the Parliament, where was a numerous gar- 


riſon. The town being carried by ſtorm, was plundered 


and burnt, and about a thouſand of the garriſon ſlain and 


taken priſoners, 


February the ſecond, Prince Rupert took Cirenceſter by 


ſtorm, and made twelve hundred priſoners (1). 

March the firſt, the Lord Brocke attacked ſome of the 
King's Forces intrenched in the cloſe of the Cathedral of 
Lichfield, and was there ſlain ; but after his death his men 
carried the cloſe, | PE | 5 
The 19th of the ſame month, a battle was fought at 
Salt- Heath near Stafford, which was maintained on both 
ſides four hours, till at laſt [Spencer Compton] Earl of North- 
ampton, who commanded the King's forces, being ſlain, 
the Parliament's troops became victorious, 

The fame day Sir William Waller ſurprized the Lord 
Herbert, who was beſieging Gloce/ter, killed five hundred 
of his men, and took above a thouſand priſoners, After 
that, he took Chep/flow in Monmouthſhire, and then the 
town of Monmouth itſelf. I | | 
I proceed now to what paſſed in the weſtern Counties, 
from the beginning of the war, to March the next year, 
1643. As the war was always very ſharp in thoſe parts, 
and as the ſuperiority was there obſtinately diſputed, it will 
be neceſſary, for the better underſtanding theſe events, to 

ive a particular account of what paſſed in theſe Counties, 

From the time the King was at Beverley, after having 
failed in his attempt upon Hull, he ſent the Marquiſs of 
Hertford into the Weſt, to try to raiſe a party capable to 
give the Parliament's forces a diverſion. He granted him 
a Commiſſion to command all the weſtern parts, and the 
Marquiſs made Sir Ralph Hopton his General of Horſe. 
The Marquiſs being come into Somer/etſhire, fixed his 
quarters at the Bath, where he could raiſe but few men, 
by reaſon of the vigilance of the Committee of the Militia, 


who greatly obſtructed his levies. At laſt, the Earl of 


Bedford, who commanded in thoſe parts for the Parlia- 


ment, having drawn together much more numerous forces 
than were thoſe of the King, the Marquiſs of Hertford 
was obliged to retire into Wales. He ſent however Sir 
Ralph Hopton with about one hundred and fifty Horſe into 
Cornwal, to endeavour to gain that County to the King's 
Intereſt, The Earl of Bedford neglected to purſue this 
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little troop, not doubting but the Committee 8 
would be able to diſperte them, and went pe) we Mili 
Earl of En. This paſſed before the battle of Ea war Lo 
Hopton was well received in Cornwal, and ſeconded 

Sir Bevil Grcenvil a Corniſh Gentleman, who ſo ord v7 
it, that the County declared for the King, Then = 

drew together three thouſand of the trained- band dar 
marched towards Lance/ton, from whence they han wn 
Committee of the Militia, who had aſſembled ſome * 
But endeavouring to lead theſe trained- bands into Do 


ſbire, they refuſed to march out of their County, For 


which reaſon he diſmiſſed them, having firſt 
Committee from the little town of Saltaſb. 
Mean while, with the aſſiſtance of the Gentlemen 
the County, he found means to levy fifteen hundred re . 
lar troops, with whom he became abſolute maſter of at 
Cornwal, and even made incurſions into Devonſhire, . 
The Parliament having intelligence of Hoplon's progreſ 
in Cornwal, ordered all their forces in Dorſet and * ng 
to join with thoſe of Devon, and gave the command of 
this army to [ Henry Grey] Earl of Stamford. The Earl 
heading theſe Troops, ſent Ruthen a Scoichman Governor 
of Plymouth, with a detachment into Cornwal, f 


driven the 


put him to rout, killed many of his men, and took above : 
twelve hundred priſoners. Ruthen, after his defeat, re. 
tired to Sa/taſh, where he endeavoured to fortify himſelf | 
and the Earl of Stamferd threw himſelf into T aviſtick ( Sy 
Hopton taking advantage of the terror, he had ſtruck 
into the Parliamentarians, divided his forces into two ho- 
dies; with one of which he marched towards Ruthen, and 
beat him out of Saltafh, and thereby remained again maſter 
of Cornwal, The other body moved towards Taviſtich, 
which the Earl of Stamford alſo quitted, and retiring 10 
Plymouth, enabled Hopton with the more eaſe to fix quar- 
ters in Devonſhire, But ſhortly after, both parties having 


agreed to obſerve an exact neutrality in the two Counties © mb 


of Devm and Cormwat, in order to remove the war into 
other parts, Hopton retired with his forces into Cornwal, 


Having related the principal military actions of the firſt Cvi! ojon 
campain, and the following winter, it will be neceſſary to At 
1 


mention ſome other things, which indeed flowed from the 
war, but were not decided by arms, | 


Money being the ſinews of war, it is not ſtrange the Se” 
King and the Parliament ſhould do their utmoſt to raiſe be Ci 
all they could. But the wonder is, that they ſhould up- 4% 


braid each other with the expedients made uſe of to that 56 


end. According to the laws of the land, the King cannot 


levy money upon the Subject, without conſent of Parlia- 


ment ; but it is no leſs certain, that the Parliament cannot 
impoſe taxes without the Royal aſſent. Taxes are laid by 
Acts, to which the King and both Houſes muft neceſfarily | 
give their approbation. But what is to be done when the 
King and Parliament are at war with one another ? Nei- 
ther of them, according to the laws, muſt levy money up- 
on the people, and then it will be almoſt impoſſible to wage 
war, or elſe both muſt be left at liberty to raiſe it, without 
regarding each other's conſent. This was what the King 
and the Parliament practiſed, and yet they reproached one 


another with breach of the Laws. If we believe the au- Clarendon, 
thors who writ in favour of the King, his Majeſty had no! b. % 


other money than what he was ſupplied with voluntarily 
by gift or loan (3), If he ſometimes taxed the Counties in 
his power, it was always with the conſent of the inhabi- 
tants, But this is a kind of artifice to deceive the Reader. 
For it means nothing more, than that ſome of the leading 
men of a town or county were gained, by whom it was 
reſolved to give the King ſuch a ſum, after which it would 
have been in vain for the reſt to oppoſe it, or refuſe to pay 
their ſhare, The Parliament proceeded in much the fame 
manner. They demanded for the maintenance of the 
war, contributions, which they termed voluntary, but 
which were very far from being ſo, This very clearly ap- ;; 
peared in an ordinance of the 29th of November, for aſ- 
ſembling ſuch as had not freely contributed, The King, 
conſidering this ordinance as an expreſs breach of the law, 
iſſued out a Proclamation, enjoining all his Subjects not to 
ſubmit to it. He publiſhed another of the ſame nature, 
to command all perſons not to execute the ordinance of 
Parliament for paying Tunnage and Poundage to the two 
Houſes, All this was founded upon the laws, requiring the 
Royal aſſent for the impoſition of taxes. But ſuch were 
the times, that a ſtrict obſervance of the laws was become 


impracticable. The Parliament anſwered this laſt Procla- 5. 88. 


mation, not by acknowledging, the laws were violated by ch 
their ordinance, but by ſaying, that the Statute urged by 
the King, was made to hinder the King from impoling any 


(1) Among whom were Warnford and Fetty-place, (two Gentlemen of good quality and fortune near that town ) and Mr. George, who ſerved for that 


Burrough. Above two hundred were ſlain, Clarend. Tom. 2. p. 97. 


97 | 
(2) This battle was fought on Bradec-down near Leilard. The chief of the Corniſþ Gentlemen that helped Sir Ralph Hopton to raiſe his forces, Were. 
Sir Bevii Greenwvil, Sir Nicholas Stanning, Fobn Arundel, and Fobn Trevannion, all four Members of Parliament. C/arend, Tom. 2, p. 100, 192+ 


(3) Ans by theſe means, fays the Lord Clarendon, the King was able to pay his Foot, though it amounted te above 3909 4 wrek'y, Ton 2+ P. 67. 


tax, 


| p, log, 


| He was Ruth- 
no ſooner there, but was met by Sir Ralph Hepton, who 5 i 
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Book XXI. 


haut conſent of both Houſes, and not to diveſt the 
N a right to impoſe what they thought proper. 
It is eaſy to perceive, that this was only a cavil, ſince the 
King's conſent was no leſs neceſſary for impoſing a tax, 
than that of both Houſes, Or rather, they had no right, 
neither the one nor the other ſeparately, if the laws had 


25. 


2uhworth, been kept to. And yet the King, in the next February, 
v. p. 140. 


; her Proclamation, ordering that the Cuſtoms 
Nee worded, ſhould be paid him at Oxford, 
oh in all appearance, was not performed. This ſub- 
ſect ſo often returns, not only with reſpect to levies of mo- 
_ but alſo with regard to every thing enjoined ſeparately 
b he King or both Houſes, that it will not be amiſs to 
3 ſome knowledge of the principles of both parties, in 
order to avoid paſſing a wrong judgment (1). 2 

Ever ſince the beginning of this Parliament, the King 


we 1 rinci- had conſtantly profeſſed a ſtrict adherence to the laws of 
pla vbe Kirg the land. This 


10 4 2 - 


he perpetually oppoſed to the conduct and 
pietenſions of the Parliament. When the war was begun, 
he pretended in the like manner, that the laws were to 
be obſerved with the ſame ſtrictneſs as in full peace. It is 
very viſible, how advantagious to him this principle was. 
According to the law, the 'two Houſes could raiſe neither 
men nor money, much leſs employ them againſt their So- 
vercign ; for he always ſuppoſed the war was only defen- 
five on his part. He found therefore no better way to re- 
fore the publick tranquillity, than to adhere to the laws, 
on the obſervance whereof depended. the Nation's happineſs. 
Nothing was truer than this principle, taken in general, 
and independently of the particular caſe the Kingdom was 
in. But, as the King himſelf owned, the laws being only 
an empty name, if not kept, and the executive power be- 
ing lodged in the King's hands, the point was to know, 
Whether the King could be relied upon for the diſcharge 
of this truſt, after what had paſſed the fifteen firſt years 
of his reign ? There lay the difficulty of the queſtion be- 
tween the King and the Parliament ; to ſolve which the 
King offered only his bare word, whereon the Parliament 
could not, or would not rely. It is therefore evident, that 
when the King urged the laws in his behalf, he ſaid no- 
thing that in the leaſt prejudiced the Parliament's claims, 
The thing was not to know, Whether the laws aſcribed 
ſuch or ſuch prerogatives to the Sovereign? The Parlia- 
ment did not deny it : but the queſtion was to know, 
Whether the King was to be truſted with the executive 
power, after what had paſſed ? So the whole difficulty 
conſiſted in knowing, by what means the execution of theſe 
ſame laws, agreed to by both parties, might be ſecured. 
The King carefully avoided the examination of this point, 
whether the people had a right to demand ſecurity of him, 


and uſed his utmoſt endeavours to reduce the diſpute to 


this, I hether this or that were enjoined by the Laus? This 
is the reigning principle in all his papers, without one ex- 
deptenn, 4 | 

On the other hand, the Parliament were no leſs em- 
barraſſed. It is true, they clearly ſhowed, the King had 
abuſed his prerogatives, whilſt he fully enjoyed them, and 
from thence inferred, it was neceſſary to reduce his power 
within certain bounds, But they ſuppoſed,” that in order 
to reduce him within theſe bounds, there was no other 
way than to ſtrip him entirely of this ſame power, by de- 
priving him of the command of the Militia, and ſome 0- 
ther prerogatives, The queſtion in this reſpe& was there- 
fore, Whether it was poſſible to find expedients, which 


being added to the King's word and oath, might ſecure to 


the Nation their Liberties. But the two Houſes induftri- 
ouſly avoided to enter upon that queſtion, They were 
contented to ſuppoſe, without alledging any poſitive proof, 
that the King had taken arms to deſtroy the privileges of 
people and Parliament, and conſequently the war was 
but defenſive on their part. By that they pretended to 
vindicate their daily manifeſt breaches of the Laws, repre- 
ſenting them as abſolutely neceſſary to attain the end they 
propoſed to themſelves, of ſettling the peace of the King- 
om. One can ſcarce help- perceiving in this conduct, the 
aim of certain men, who laboured to render an accommo- 
dation impracticable, the better to execute the project of 
altering the government of the Church, to which a peace 
would have brought inſuperable obſtacles. Could the King 
have prevailed with himſelf to conſent to that change, ex- 
pedients would ndt have been wanted to adjuſt the other 
_ 2 your 8 of this hereafter, when we 
ulties of ma 

ſay, to this ſingle article. e e 
f * King, as I ſaid, had ſent the Earl of Newcaſtle in- 
55 North, to gain to his party the Biſhoprick of Dur- 
am, with the Counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, 


(1) Avcotding 


CHARLEY l. 


dered the like to be entered into by the Counties that own- 


ty. 


and Meęſtmoreland, and to levy an army. The Earl happi- 
ly executed the King's deſign. He ſo managed, that thele 
four Counties entered into aſſociation to furniſh him at the 
common expence, with men and money, ſo that he raiſed 
an army of eight thouſand men. But at the ſame time, 
he taught the King's enemies to form the like aſlociations, _ 
which perhaps they would never have thought of. As ſoon 7” 
as the Parliament was informed of this aſſociation, they or- 


ed their authority, and appointed Generals to command 
their forces. The Lord Fairfax was made General of «+. 
Yorkſhire, Sir William Brereton of Cheſhire, Sir TU *ll1am us. 
Waller of Hampſhire, the Lord Grey of Lancaſhire, Nie- 
jor- General Brown of Berkſhire, the Earl of Denb cb of 
Shropſhire, Colonel Middleton of Tales, and the Earl ot 
Mancheſter of Eſſex and the Counties adjoining, called thr 
Eaſtern Counties, namely, Eſex, Cambridge, Ife of Et: 
Hertford, Norfolk, Suffolk, and the City of Norwich (2, 
By means of theſe atlociations, the Parliament had force: 
always ready, who indeed were deſigned only for the de- 
fence of the atlociated Counties, but were however implo;- 
ed ſomecimes in other ſervices. The King frequent]; tr:- 
ed to prevent theſe aſſociations in Counties where he kiew 
he had a good number of friends, as for inſtance, in Kent, 
and ſome others. But when both Houſes perceived tlie 
King's practices were like to prevail in any of the Coun- 
ties where they were ſuperior, they obliged them to aſloci- 


ate with others, and furniſh their quota, 


Beſides theſe aſſociations between the Counties of the 
ſame party, there were alſo at the beginning of the war, 
private agreements between neighbouring Counties of ditte- 
rent parties, to obſerve, hetween them, an exact neutrali- 
Theſe agreements were founded on the common ad- 
vantages of the contracting Counties, as they removed the 


2 * *%s 
Es, 4 : Et 
TT — 

4 


war from their own doors, and ſettled a mutual commerce 


between them, which they could not well be without. I 
have given an inſtance in the Counties of Devon and Corn- 
wal, The like agreement was made between the two par- 
ties in Yorkſhire and Cheſhire, But the Parliament refuſed 
to authorize theſe private agreements, becauſe they were 
too advantagious to the King, who in the end would have 
been able, by this means, to aſſemble all his forces in one 
place, whereas he was obliged to diſperſe them throughout 
the whole Kingdom. Beſides, the King's party had fo 


The Par /i Ts 
ment ts 
them qe. 
Id p. 181. 
Clatendon, 
II. p- 106. 


well managed his concerns, that theſe agreements were 


made only in places where it was for his advantage; as ſor 
example, in Yorkſhire, where the ſole view was to ſtop the 
Inroads of the Garriſon of Pontfret Caſtle, which very 
much annoyed the City of Ve. 8 Y 

The King retiring to Oxf7rd, after the Brentford affair. 
carried thither the Priſoners taken at Brentford and Edge- u e 
hill, Within few days after his return, he granted to Sir %- n+ 
Robert Heath a Commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer, to try , ,} 


The King 


(4.4 Oe uM S 


ſome of theſe priſoners, among whom was Captain 7% ku, 


Lilburn, who with ſome others was condemned to die, for“ 
being taken in arms againſt the King, The Parliament 9, F 
having notice of this ſentence before its execution, declared, * r- 
that if any priſoner of war ſhould be put to death at Ca- 5, 4 the 
ford, or elſewhere, they would inflict the like puniſhment Id. p. 93. 
upon ſuch priſoners as were or ſhould be taken hereafter, Claren, 
This Declaration ſaved the lives of the condemned, the II P. 6s. 
why not thinking proper to expoſe his Officers to the ſame 
te. | | 


Though the meaſures of the King's friends to oblige the 1642-3. 


Parliament to make peace were broken, as I ſaid, they 74 Kg 


were not diſcouraged. As the King, after the buſineſs of /""7 45 
Brentford had fortified Reading, and left there a ftrong = London. 
garriſon, they pretended, the Inhabitants of London had ge 
cauſe to be extremely alarmed at their neighbourhood. S0 q, 2 
under calour of preventing the danger, they drew a Peti- e e- 
tion, to which they procured as many hands as poſſible, to + ca 
deſire leave of both Houſes to preſent to the King ſome 
propoſitions which he might conſent to with honour. Ma- 

ny of the Inhabitants of Meſtminſter, and of the Pariſhes 

of St. Martin's and Covent-Garden, known to be the 
King's Adherents, prepared alſo the like Petition, It was 
a very uncommon thing, and of e conſequence, 
for private perſons, without the interpoſition or approbation 
of the Magiftrates, to take upon them to make overtures 
of peace to the King. Accordingly, the Parliament would 
not receive their petition, nay, ordered that the authors 
ſhould be brought to juſtice, Probably, they did not ex- 
pect, the Parliament would make uſe of their mediation 
for a peace: But in publiſhing this petition, wherein the; 
called themſelves the richeſt and moſt conſiderable Inhab:- 
tants of Londen, their aim was $0 infinuate to the People. 
that the honeſt part of the Citizens wiſhed for peace upon 


The Pariia- 
mri Pe. 


te 


lions, five hee nt oh, the Parliament raiſed in all upon the Nation, during the courſe of the civil War and afterwards, above ninety five mil. 


money, and money-worth. See Hift. of * 
eiche pounds, thirteen ſhillings = þ Sag + . 297 


ſhwortb, . 
43) 1 onemen geaerally ne 


called the afſeciated Counties 


ve thouſand pounds. And, according to Mr. Waller, there was levied, from the year 1641 to 
In March 1642, they made an Ordinance for railing thirty 


167, above forty millions in 
thouſand, ae hundred and 


bird, p. 66, 
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© The King's 
 Anſaver 18 


read in pub. Mayor, with the conſent of both Houſes, willingly gave 


II. p. 88. 
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1642-3, more moderate terms than the Parliament, but were re- 
Petition of firained by the Magiſtrates, The two Houſes fully per- 
%, ceiving the motives of this petition, ordered it ſo, that the 
mn if lan- Mayor, Aldermen, and Common- Council of London, ſent 
un. a very humble petition to the King, wherein they took 
3 care to clear themſelves from all diſloyalty, and expreſſed 
an earneſt deſire of peace. To that purpoſe, they beſought 
II. p 32,3; his Majeſty to return to his Parliament, accompanied with 
his royal, not martial attendance ; to the end whatſoever 
was amiſs in Church and State might be reformed by the 
advice of both Houſes, and ſuch a peace obtained, as 
ſhou!d be for the honovr of his Majeſty, and the welfare 
of nis Subjects, This Petition ſhowed, that the City of 
London delired no other peace than what the Parliament 
ſhould pleaſe to agree upon with the King. It had this ad- 
vantage of the firſt, that it came from the Mayor and 
Common- Council, whereas the other was ſubſcribed only 
by private hands. 

The King was really perſwaded, that the Londoners de- 
fired and would accept of ſuch a peace as he ſhould be 
pleaſed to grant, but that the Magiſtrates, in concert with 
the Parliament, did their utmoſt to prevent it. This Peti- 
tion being preſented to him the roth of January 1642-3, 
he returned a very gracious anſwer, and gave it in writing 
to the Committee of Aldermen. He ſaid, That he ne- 
ver entertained any miſapprehenſion of the loyalty of 
his City of London, or of the Inhabitants in general: 
« but could not ſay the fame with regard to their Magi- 
<« ſtrates, and particularly Alderman Pennington their pre- 
<< tended Lord-Mayor, and two or threò more (1), who 
« endeavoured, with all their power, to prevent the Peo- 
ce ple, and excite them to Rebellion. Thea he enumerated 
e all the outrages exerciſed at London upon himſelf and the 
© Laws, and aſſured, he was ready to return to them, when 
they ſhould be in a fit poſture to receive him with ho- 
« nour and fafety, and had apprehended the diſturbers of 
<< the publick peace, that they might be proceeded againſt 
„by courſe of law, as guilty of High- Treaſon.” The 
King greatly flattered himſelf with reſpect to his Papers, 
which he readily believed to be unanſwerable. But the 
wonderful effects he hoped from thence did not always an- 
ſwer his expectations. In this belief, when he delivered 


Crrenion, 


The King's 
Anſwrre 
Id. P 85. 


his anſwer in writing to the Committee of Aldermen, he 


told them, it was his defire, that it ſhould be read publick- 
ly at a Common- Hall and before the People. The Lord- 


tick, his Majeſty this ſatisfaction, and his anſwer was accordingly 
E 87 read in publick. But the Parliament had ſent a Commit- 
tee of Lords and Commons to be preſent at the reading, 
and replied. and afterwards to reject the King's anſwer, This did 
Kue in Mr. Pym, one of the Committee, in a ſet Speech, the de- 
V p. 13. ſign whereof was to ſhow, that the King's whole anſwer 
Clarend n, was full of ſcandalous and injurious aſperſions upon the 
City and Parliament. So the King Had little reaſon to be 
ſatisfied with the ſucceſs of his anſwer, on which however 
he had much depended, imagining it would be capable of 
ſowing diſcord between the people of London and the Ma- 

_ giſtrates, | 


The King's Soine days after, the King ſent to the Sheriffs of London 
fy tbe a Declaration, grievouſly complaining of Pym's Speech, 
1.60%“ and of the publication of a Pamphlet in the City in his 
Jan. 17. name, as if he retracted his former promiſes, He requi- 
* red alſo the maſter and wardens of the ſeveral Companies 


of the City, to ſummon all their Members, and read this 
Declaration with his fore- mentioned anſwer, publickly in 
their ſeveral Halls. He declared that 1/aac Pennington not 
being regularly elected according to their Charter, or law- 
ſully admitted, could not be looked upon as Lord-Mayor 


of London, and ordered the Sheriffs to commit him to ſafe 


cuſtody, with ſome other Aldermen. But the Parliament 
perceiving, the King's aim was to incite the people of Lon- 
din againſt their Magiſtrates, commanded the Sheriffs not 
to execute this order. | 


Order of 
both Houſes 


COncerni ng 


to correſpond with his friends there, and to be fully in- 
ſormed of what paſſed in the City and Parliament, both 


iet. 

„„ thought proper, in order to render this practice 

14% 177» more difficult, to declare, that all perſons coming from the 
King's quarters to Landon without a ſafe- conduct, ſhould be 
treated as ſpies. | ; | oy | 

Da. During this winter, before the opening of the ſecond 

iſpufes r . » 

bour the campain, the conteſt about the number of Papiſts in the 

Papifts in ſervice of the King and of the Parliament was renewed, 

wor ed on occaſion of ſome Papers publiſhed by the Earl of New- 


131.141. cle and the Lord Fairfax againſt each other. The 
Earl of Newceftle did not deny that he had Papiſts in his 


(1) Yer, Foulk, and Manwaring, are named by the King. 


The HISTORY ff ENGLAND. 


As the King frequently ſent private Agents to London, 


Vol. II. 


army; but maintained, they were few in number, 2 d 
beſides, it was lawful to employ them, fince it was 550 b 
cauſe of their Religion, but for their Joyalty, On the 
other hand, he affirmed, there were great numbers in the 
Parliament's army, and appealed for the truth of what he 
ſaid to their muſter-rolls. I confeſs this proof to me "ing 
of no weight, For beſides that theſe rolls were not wad. 
liſhed, and conſequently not eaſy to be examined by every 
body, probably, the Religion of the officers and ſo 
was not ſpecified (2), However this. be, the King ang 
the Earl of Newca/tle openly aſſerted, there were many 
Papiſts in the Parliament's army. The Earl of Claren4;, 
has advanced the ſame thing: but in all their Writings 
there is not a ſingle Catholick named: Whereas the Par- 
liament produced liſts of Popiſh Officers in the King's 
ſervice, with their names, quality, and employs. Beſide: 
it is eaſy to ſee, that the King, according to his principles 
and behaviour to the Papiſts, from the beginning of his 
reign, made no ſcruple to employ them, and that the 
could themſelves expect ſome advantage in ſerving him 
But what intereſt the Parliament could have to employ 


Idiers 


Catholicks, or what advantage could accrue to them from 


that ſervice, does not ſo clearly appear. Nevertheleſs, the 
imputation perpetually caſt upon him afterwards of having 
Fopiſh armies, becauſe he refuſed not the aſſiſtance of 
Papiſts, and the conſequence drawn from thence, that his 
deſign was to deſtroy the Proteſtant Religion, muſt be 


deemed a very great aggravation, and a mere calumny 
to render the King odious. _ | 


Since the Queen was in Holland, ſhe had not been idle, %% 1 
She laboured effectually to procure the King officers, arms ' &*; 
and ammunition, which was facilitated by the Prince of,” . 


Orange her Son- in- law's credit. 


of the Prince of Orange's credit in the aſſembly of the 


Hague, 
States. Beſides, the States-Greneral did not confider him 1 1 
as a publick Miniſter, becauſe hitherto the Parliament had entry 


never ſent Agents abroad in their own name. They were 
Aſſembly, to know what he had to ſay. Strickland put 
—— hands'a Declaration from the Parliament, to this 
effect: | | 8 


“ That the Lords and Commons underſtood by an in- E de. 
ce tercepted letter of the Lord Digh's, that he had ad- ee 
<« dreſſed himſelf to the Prince of Orange, and by s tion of bub 

countenance and help made proviſion of great quantities H. 
of ordnance, powder, arms, and divers other ſorts of Chreia, 


„ warlike proviſton : And the ſaid Prince, the better to Il p. 69. 


cc 
cc 


«© encourage divers commanders of Engliſb Regiments in 


the ſervice of the States, to reſort to the King's aid a- 
«© gainſt the Parliament, had promiſed to reſerve their 
<< places for them in their abſence. | | 


A 


authority of the States, conſidering the great help they 


cc 


cc 


heavy oppreſſion of their Princes. Neither could they 


think, that they would be forward to help to make thoſe 


<< flaves, who had been uſeful and affiſtant in making 
them freemen ; or that they would forget, that the 
<< troubles and dangers of them both iſſued from the ſame 
« fountain, and that thoſe who were ſet at work to un- 


A 


dermine Religion and Liberty in England, were the 


fame, which by open force had ſought to do the like in 
„the Low- Countries. OE eons | 
„That it could not be unknown to them, that the 
6 Jeſuitical Faction had corrupted the King's counſels, and 
<< the conſciences of a great part of the Clergy, plotted 
<« to deſtroy the Parliament, raiſed a cruel rebellion in re- 
land, endeavoured to divide the King from his Parlia- 
<< ment and People, and by falſe ſlanders incenſed his Ma- 
<« jeſty ſo, as that he had reſolved to ſet up his Standard, 


* 


* 


C 


A 


* 


© and draw his ſword for the deſtruction of his People, 


« whom by the Laws and Conſtitutions of the Kingdom 
he is bound to preſerve and protect. | 
„That the queſtion was not, whether the King ſhould 
C enjoy the ſame Prerogative and Power which belonged 
<« to former Kings his predeceſſors; but whether that 
&« Prerogative and Power ſhould be employed to the de- 
6 fence or the ruin of the Kingdom. "4 | 
«© That it could not be denied, but that it would be 
© more honour and wealth, ſafety and greatneſs to 
„ Majeſty, in concurring with his Parliament, than in the 


« courſe he was in; but that his eounſellors-Jookt more 


(2) The Earl ſays, in one of his papers, „ That the Parliament had had, for many months, great numbers under their pay, both Engliſh, French, and 


<< other Nations, whom, at the time of their enrollment, and ever ſince, they did know to have been profeſſed Papiſts: whereas, it was notoriouſly Enden; 


«« that refore this courſe was taken on the otaer party, his Majeſty and his Miniſters did not adm't to, nor continue any Soldiers in pay, who were ſu 


«« to be hat way inclined, or did refuſe thy Qaths of Allegiance and Supremacy." Ruſptvertb, Tom. 5+ p. 80, 


3 


„ upon 
& * 


Ruſhworth, 
contented therefore to depute one of the members of their V. 5. 157. 


That they could not believe, this was done by any 


had received from England, when they lay under the 


and, 


0 the 


1 
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September 1642, both Clarendon, | 3 
Houſes ſent an Agent, Walter Strickland, to the Hague, l. b. 4% 

to complain to the States-General of the preparations making 2% b.,, 
. 2 x e Para. 
in Holland for the King, and of the ſupplies that were ſent ner nd. 


him. But Strickland was received very coldly, by reaſon * 


(wal 
= 


wy 1 1 
2» Ic . 
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. 
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Book XXI. 


| vailing of their own party, than upon any 

| 1. 3 Erin enge which he might obtain by 
ning with his People. 5 

uy That! — Houſes had lately expreſſed fo earneſt in- 
« clinations to A national love and amity with the United- 
« Provinces, that they had petitioned his Majeſty, that 
« they might be joined with them in a more near and 
B « ſtrait league and union: And they could not but expect 
4 « ſome returns from them of the like expreſſions ; there- 
BY « fore deſired, that they would be ſo far from blowing the 
IB « fire which began to kindle amongſt them, that they 
« would rather endeavour to quench it by ſtrengthening 
« and encouraging them, who had no other deſign but 
« not to be deſtroyed, and to preſerve their Religion, 
1 This Declaration was long neglected, the States-General 
Þ 3 2 not vouchſafing to return any anſwer, At length, Strick- 
e and having preſented it to the States of Holland, they pro- 
n miſed to obferve a ſtrict neutrality, and ingaged the Pro- 
W 1 vince of Zealand to take the ſame reſolution. They even 
. arreſted ſome ſhips laden with ammunition and ſoldiers 
1 for the King. Then the States-General could no longer 
; help taking notice of the Parliament's Declaration, and 
„ ler leturned in anſwer : „That they would expreſly forbid 
Wc 5:ates e every body to tranſport any weapons or warlike ammu- 
e, „ nition into England, and would gladly employ their 
WP i mediation for putting an end to the troubles. 
I But this could not hinder the indirect ſupplies that were 


urge, ſent to the King, by reaſon of the Prince of Orange's great 
WE brought his Majeſty ordinance and ammunition (1), and 
en. General Goring brought over ſome E ngliſh officers that 
ri b. lob, Were in the ſervice of the States. It is true, that from 
MH time to time the Engliſb ſhips ſeized ſome of thoſe veſſels 
Þ 4 that were ſent to the King. Strickland made frequent 
q complaints of theſe 1 6m Aung the Ms Oak wok 
an no notice of them. Nay, they granted the Queen, who 
I grant the was preparing to return 8 England, ſo large and general a 
e baſſ- port, that by virtue thereof ſhe might tranſport into 
5 England troops, ordinance, arms and ammunition, in what 
Legen quantities ſhe pleaſed. Nevertheleſs the States of Holland, 
band /op Whom it concerned to keep fair with the Parliament, ſtop- 
ehe ped one of the Queen's veſſels laden with ammunition; 
4 * * Whereupon ſhe delivered in a Proteſtation. In all proba- 
hben, bility, they had a mind thereby to manage both parties, 
W \- 7-252: the Nine by ſeizing one of the ſhips, and the Queen, 
= > by ſtopping but one out of many. We ſhall ſee here- 
3 after, that the ſupply brought to the King by the Queen 
n. green Was very conſiderable. She arrived about the middle of 
= ics i=» February in Burlington-Bay, and from thence went to 
I 3 York, where ſhe made ſome ſtay (2). Pn oi HE Ys 
W 1c. 7.15% The King, as I ſaid, conſtantly inſiſted upon the Laws 
E 2 of the Land, and urged that they ought to be obſerved in 
en de time of war as in time of peace. The admitting of this 
| (7:5 f principle would have turned greatly to his advantage, for 
(g. the Laws, not \uppoling an actual diviſion between the 


Oxtord. cribed to the King ſundry Prero- 


itlies are 


„ 


Ie P, King and Parliament, a 
| ext 5 gatives Which he could have made uſe of againſt his ene- 
| 3 mies. For inſtance, by virtue of the Prerogative, he pre- 
1642. tended to adjourn the Courts of Juſtice to Oxfird during 


en, On the other hand, the Counties being divided between 


1 7 ſenting the inconveniencies that would follow the holding 
Le of the Afſizes in the ſeveral Counties, ſome whereof were 


e ui, for the King, and ſome for the Parliament, beſought him 
e to agree to their being deferred to a more convenient ſea- 
1 '” ſon. But the King poſitively refuſed it, under colour of 

the neceſſity of puniſhing malefactors at all times. Had 


he gained this point, he might have condemned as rebels all 


have adminiſtred Juſtice according to the Law, which not 
ſuppoſing an open war between the King and the Parlia- 
ment, condemn, without diſtinction, all that are in arms 


m, being wholly extraordinary and unexpected, the Par- 
liament pretended, the Laws could not be executed in that 
reſpect, without ſome reſtriction and explication. For this 
reaſon, they defired the Aflizes might be ſuſpended, till 
lome means might be agreed upon, for the impartial ren- 
dering of juſtige. But finding, the King refuſed to con- 
lent to it, they publiſhed an Ordinance, forbidding the Al- 
izes to be held till further order. | 


( 0 Six thouſand arms, Warwick's Mem. p. 2 


(2 


37. 


e credit. During the winter, General King, a Scotchman,. 


Military actions depending upon many circumſtances o 
time, place, number and bravery of the troops, conduct 


., F. 99%. Hilary-Term, but the Parliament would not conſent to it. 


aßen the two parties, the Parliament addreſſed his Majeſty, repre- 


thoſe that had taken arms againſt him, for the Judges muſt- 


againſt the King. But the caſe, the Kingdom was then 


p | | 
) The day after her Majeſty's landing, four of the Parliament Ships came into the Road, wy 
münden, the balls reached the Town, near the place where the Queen was reſting herſelf after her wyage. Wherwpon, ſhe was forced to remove 
| cofle jar ag lodging N a_ bill. The Marquiſs of Montroſe, and the Lord Ogilly, with two Troops of Horſe, conducted bed co the Earl of Ner- 
us euterta ned her at Tork, Raſhworth, Tom. V. p. 156. Commons War, p. 2 . "Ro" . 
a (3) The Commiſſioners on this oo were Al N Earl of Meets, Philip Herbert Earl of Pembroke, William Cecil Earl of Salis- 
Ty, and Henry Rich Earl of Holland ; with the Viſcounts Wenman and Dang 
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Though the war was begun in April 1642, and a bat- 1642-3. 
tle, with ſeveral skirmiſhes, had been fought, the King 
could hardly be perſuaded, that the very perſons who were 
in arms againſt him, could or dared refuſe the obedience 
that was due to him, Of this notion he gave an evident 
proof in March 1642-3, on the following occaſion, The Plot to 2ct- 
city of Briſtol being in the hands of the Parliament, the % 3” 
King had gained Mr. Robert Yeoman [the laſt year Sheriff, Kg. 
and] one of the principal Citizens, and ſent him a Com- March 7. 
miffion to raiſe forces, and appint what commanders he (;,* 157" 
thought proper, Yeoman's deſign being to ſurrender the T. II. p. 151. 
City to the King. To that purpoſe, he joined with one T. May. 
Bourchter another Citizen, and they both formed a plot, 
into which many of the inhabitants entered, to ſeize the 
City for the King. This plot being diſcovered the very 
night it was to be executed, the conſpirators were impri- 
ſoned, and the Parliament ſent down a commiſſion to Co- 
lonel Nathaniel Fiennes the Governor, to call a Council of 
war, and proceed againſt the priſoners by martial Law. 
The conſpirators being condemned to die, the King writ 
to the Governor by General Ruther, [Earl of Fortb, ] that 
if he put theſe men to death, ſome priſoners in his hands 
ſhould undergo the ſame fate. Fiennes returned the Ge- May 16. | 
neral a civil anſwer : but in ſhewing him however, the v. N 
difference between priſoners of war, and ſecret ſpies and 
conſpirators, he threatened; in his turn, there would be 
frequent opportunities in the courſe of the war, ſor the 
Parliament to uſe repriſals. Whereupon the King writ a Ibid. 
thundering letter to the Mayor and Aldermen of Bri/tel, 
commanding them, as well as all the inhabitants, to riſe 
againſt the governor and garriſon, and free the condemned 
priſoners. It was eaſy to foreſee the Mayor would ill obey 5 
this order. Accordingly the priſoners [Yeoman and Bour- cla 7 
chier] were executed, without the King's thinking proper pan bed. 
to proceed in the like manner againſt the priſoners in his 
power. | 8 
Before I relate what paſſed in the ſecond campain of the 2 195" a 
year 1643, I think it abſolutely neceſſary to ſhew the diſ- 7. King 


poſition of the King and Parliament to peace and war, _ an Par- 
f IAMEiits 


and abilities of the officers, theſe things indeed are ingre- 
dients of Hiſtory, but not the chief. If in the recital of 


. warlike exploits, the end of Hiſtory was to teach the art 


of war, all the circumſtances of the fieges, battles, skir- 
miſhes, would be eſſential: but there is another end more 
material to the generality of Readers, namely, to know the 
cauſes and grounds of the beginning and continuance of 
wars, and conſequently the intereſts, motives and artifices 
of the parties concerned, from whence military actions 
ſpring. This is the reaſon why I reſolved to be bfief in 
the deſcription of battles, in order to be more large upon 
the fore - mentioned points, which I look upon as what is 
moſt conſiderable. Nothing, in my opinion, is more 
proper to ſhew the real diſpoſitions of the King and Par- 
liament, than the Treaty at Oxford in March and April 


1643, concerning a peace. And therefore I reſolved to give 


a particular account of that negotiation, and the rather as I 
ſhall thereby avoid the neceflity of explaining afterwards 
many things, which otherwiſe might not be well under- 
ſtood. 5 | 
Both Houſes of Parliament having conſidered that the 2% 2 
King made ſome advantage of the inclination he had con- geo 
ſtantly ſhewn for peace, ſent and deſired a ſaſe· conduct 4 t treat 
for Commiſſioners they intended to ſend to him, which the 9 eee 
King granting, the Commiſfioners preſented to his Ma- v. p. 164. 
jeſty certain propoſitions as proper to ſerve for foundation 
to a peace (3). Ruſhworth has preſerved in his Collections 
two Speeches made in Council upon this occaſion, the Earl 
of Briſtols to perſuade the King to continue the war, and 
the Earl of Dor/zt's to demonſtrate the advantages and ne- 
ceſſity of a peace. The ſubſtance of the Earl of Bri/tal's 
reaſons was as follows : mY 
© x, That the Parliament had declared divers of the The og of 
<« preateſt and moſt eminent among the nobility Delin- 5 fe fe 
« quents in the higheſt nature; ſo that there could not tie cane 
e bean accommodation, without the utter ruin of them- 4 * 
4 ſelves and their Families. 8 e 3 
6 2. But granting that this article were removed, his Id. p. 127. 
&« Majeſty 3 not condeſcend with his honour to beg 
© peace of his Subjects. | 
T7 That no +" Me could be found in the Hiſtory of 


firing upon the veſſels that were landing the am- 


argon; and Sir John Holland, and Sir William Litten, Knights ; William 


Pierrepoint , Bulſtrade Whitelock Edmnnd Waller, and Richard Winwood, Eſquires. They had their firſt acceſs to the King in Chrift-Church Garden 
why be was walking with the Prince, and divers of the Lords attending ham, All kiſled his hand, and aller approaching che laſt, bis Majeſty faid, 
32 Jou are the laſt, yet you are not the worſt, nor the leaſt in my favour, The diſcovery of a plot chen in hand in L. 

erem Waller was concerned, did manifeſt the King's courtſhip to Faller, ta be for that ſervice. Whitelock, p. 67% 


anden to betray the Parliament 


On 


6 C «& Spain 


. Th HISTORY of ENGLAND. vol . 


1642-3. *© Fal of inteſtine and civil wars, becauſe they were tion: However, they knew at the fame time the K 5 
2842•3 cc — Subjects, and their Sovereign, truly a Sovereign. would not accept them. His Majeſty, on his 3 nen. W 1643 
<c But ſince in England the State would neither be ſo to the obliged to ſliew he wiſhed for peace, tince he had always 4 oe 5 
© King, nor ſuffer the King to be ſo to them, he thought pretended to take arms only in his own defence. - But the 1K 

4 they ſhould be compelled to it. 3 truth is, he deſired it no more than the Parliament, be. 
« 4, That it was no diſhonour for Subjects to conde- cauſe he faw; it was no favorable juncture to obtain ſuch 2 
©« ſcend to their King, but it was an exceſſive diminution peace as he expected, with a full reſtoration of all hi; pres 
« to his Majeſty's Royalty, to ſubmit himſelf to his Sub- rogatives; Thus, though neither the King nor the Pat. : 
r | „ liartient had any intention ſincerely to endeavour a peace az 
« 5, His opinion therefore was, that his Majeſty ſhould they were however both indiſpenſably obliged > RH 
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« as they conjectured had miſcounſelled his Majeſty, and 
„ were the authors of the tumults in the Commonwealth. 
« But this declaration of theirs, except ſuch crimes could 
se be proved againſt them, were of no validity; the Par- 
« lament would do nothing unjuſtly, nor condemn the 
„ jnnocent; and certainly innocent men needed not fear 
< to appear before any Judges whatſoever. He who 
* ſhould, for any cauſe, prefer his private good before 
<< the publick utility, was but an ill ſon of the Common- 
wealth. | | | 
«© z. That the buſineſs of the Kingdom was to ſtudy 
© to reconcile all differences between his Majeſty and his 
Parliament, and ſo to reconcile them, that they ſhould 
* no way prejudice his royal Prerogative, of which the 


Parliament being a loyal defender (knowing the Subject's 


| ©. property dependent on it) would never endeavour to be 


<< an infringer ; ſo that if doubts and jealouſies were taken 


away by a fair treaty between his Majeſty and the 
< Parhament, no doubt a means might be deviſed to rectify 
& differences. | | = 
'* 4. That in Spain, the Subjects were ſcarcely removed 

a degree from ſlaves, nor the Sovereign from a tyrant, 
<c But in England the Subjects had, by a long and received 
<< liberty, made their freedom reſult into a ſecond nature: 
Neither was it ſafe for the Kings to ſtrive to introduce 
e the Spaniſh Government _ this free-born Nation, 
<< nor juſt for the people to ſuffer that Government to be 


4 inforced upon them; which he was certain his Majeſty's 


e goodneſs never intended. | N 
«© 5. Granting that his Majeſty had an army of gallant 
and able men, yet he had infinite diſadvantages on his 
* ſide, the Parliament having double his number, and 
s ſurely perſons of as much bravery, nay, and ſure to be 
s daily ſupplied when any of their number failed, a be- 


« 
va 
Ke 
* 
« 


the moſt popular part of the Kingdom at their devotion ; 
all, or moſt of the cities, confderable towns, and ports, 
together with the maineſt pillar of the Kingdom's ſafety, 
the ſea, at their command, and the navy; and, which 
'* was moſt material of all, an unexhauſted Indies of 
money to pay their ſoldiers, out of the liberal contribu- 
tions of coin and plate, ſent by people of all conditions, 
« who accounted the Parliament's cauſe their own. 

6. All which things conſidered, he concluded it ne- 
6 ceſlary, to beſeech his Majeſty, to take ſome preſent 
0 order for a treaty of peace betwixt himſelf, and his High- 
« Court of Parliament.” ; | | 
It is not ſaid, what was the reſult of the Council's de- 
liberations; but it may be judged by what followed, that 
the King reliſhed the Earl of Briſtol's reaſons better than 

the Earl of Dor/et's. I return to the treaty at Oxford. 
1642," The Parliament having to guard againſt the artifices of 
7; Parla- the King's friends, who were ſtrenuouſly endeavouring to 
men: demand perſuade the people, that the war was waging only for the 


a Peace, 


455 is ſake of ſome af their Members, could not better contradict 


Clarendon, them, than by openly ſuing to the King for peace, and by 
. II. P. 59. publiſhing the terms on which they were ready to conclude 
it. They meant to ſhew by theſe terms, that it was not 
the private intereſt of ſome of their Members that put them 
upon action, but ſolely the weliare and ſecurity of the Na- 


e nefit which his Majeſty could not boaſt of, they having 
* 


1. For taking away ſuperſtitious Innovations. 

2. For the utter aboliſhing of all Archbiſhops, Bi- 
“ ſhops, Deans, &c. | 

* 3. Againſt ſcandalous Miniſters, 

4. Againſt Pluralities, | „ 

5. For conſultation with godly, religious, and learned 
„ Divines. That his Majeſty be pleaſed to promiſe to 
*© paſs ſuch other bills for ſettling of Church- government, 
as, upon conſultation with the Aſſembly of the (aid 
<© Divines, ſhall be reſolved on by both Houſes of Parlia- 


© ment. 


V. That his Majeſty be pleaſed to give his conſent, 
„That an oath may be eſtabliſhed by Act of Parliament 


to be adminiſtred in ſuch manner, as by both Houſes 
<* ſhall be agreed on; wherein they ſhall abjure and re- 


** nounce the Pope's Supremacy; the doctrine of Tran- 


** ſubſtantiation, Purgatory, worſhipping of the conſecra- 
ted Hoſt, Crucifixes, and Images; and that the refu- 
<< ſing the ſaid oath, being tendered in ſuch manner as 


„ ſhall be appointed by Act of Parliament, ſhall be a ſuffi- 


*© cient conviction in law of Recuſancy. 
* And that his Majeſty be pleaſed to conſent to, 
*© +. A Bill for the education of the Children of Papiſts 


© by Proteſtants. 


«* 2, To a bill for the true levying of the penalties 
4 againſt Recuſants, in ſuch manner as both Houſes of 
Parliament ſhall agree on. FI 

* 3. To a bill whereby the practice of Papiſts againſt 
e the State may be prevented. | 


. 


« VI. That the Earl of Briftol and the Lord Herbert 


may be removed from his Majeſty's Councils and Court, 
and that they may not bear any office, or have any 
«© employ ments concerning the State or Commonwealth. 


VII. That the Militia be ſettled in ſuch a manner as 


<< ſhall be agreed.on by both Houſes. 


© Judges (2), —— with the clauſe Quam diu ſe bene 
es (2), the cla 


e geſſerint, 


IX. That all ſuch perſons as have been put out of the 


* Commiſſion of Peace, &c. ſince the firſt day of April 
*© 1642, may again be put into them; and that ſuch per- 
<© ſons may be removed, as ſhall be excepted againſt by both 
*© Houſes of Parliament. N | 

KX. That his Majeſty be pleaſed to paſs the bill pre- 
* ſented to him to vindicate and ſecure the privileges of 


Parliament, from the ill conſequence of the late prece- 


© gent in the charge and proceeding againſt the Lord 
& Kimbolton, and the five Members of the Houſe of Com- 
% Mons. 


KI. That his Majeſty's Royal aſſent may be given 


< unto ſuch Acts as ſhall be adviſed by both Houſes ot Par- 
< liament, for the ſatisfying and paying the debts and da- 
mages wherein the two Houſes of Parliament have en- 
<< gaged the publick Faith of the Kingdom. ; 
PE de - 
«© XII. That his Majeſty be pleaſed to enter into a it 
6 alliance with the States of the United- Provinces, 
<« other neighbouring Princes and States of the Proteſtant 
Religion. 


« XIII. That in the general Pardon which his Ma- 


c jeſty hath been pleaſed to offer to his Subjects, all of- 


(1) The Earl of Northumberland read the Propoſitions to the King with a ſober and ſtout courage, and being interrupted by him, faid ſmartly, 21 
Majeſty will give me leave to proceed? The King anſwered, Ay, : $0 the Earl read them all through. Whitelock's Mem. p. 67. Rnſhworth, Tom. V. 
6 


p. 165. | : ref- Juſtice of he 
87 Sir John Brampſion for Chief-Juſtice of the King's Bench, William Lenthal the Speaker, Maſter of the Rolls, and to continue the Chief-Juſtice of *! 

Common Pleas, and make Serjeant Wilde Chief-Baron of the Exchequer. And that Mr. Juſtice Bacon be continued and the Serjeants, Ralls and 1 

made Juſtices of the King's Bench; Reeves and Foſter continued; Serjeant Pheaſant made one of the Juſtices of the Common Pleas ; Safſeant Creſwet, 


¶umael Brown, aud Mr. Jahn Palleſten, be made Barons of the Exchequer, Refbwerth, Tomy V. f. 1 


6 fences 


„VIII. That his Majeſty be pleaſed to appoint for 


2 


3 
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| b a i to e * 
© neither propound to the Parliament, or receive from their deſire of it, not to give the people occaſion to ay 3 
e them any conditions for peace, but ſuch as ſhould ab- they preterred their private intereſt, to the good of the 1 
4c ſolutely comply with the regal Dignity and Prerogative, Kingdom. For this reaſon the King continually inſiſted I 
« and ſuch as might be no way prejudicial to his Majeſty's upon reſtoring the Laws to their former vigour, and the I 
ce ſervants and counſellors, or their eſtates. Parliament, upon ſecurity for the obſervance of the fame 
« 6, That there was an army on foot which could by Laws, and thereby both rendered a peace impracticable 
& force compel that, which fair words could not effect.“ The ſubſtance of the propoſitions preſented to the King by 3 
On the other ſide the Earl of Dorſet repreſented : the Parliament was to this effect (1): 
The Earle . That peace, and a ſudden one, was abſolutely ne- 5 * That the armies on both ſides be disbanded, and The 5% 
Dorſet's (44 ceſſary betwixt his Majeſty and the Parliament. his Majeſty be pleaſed to return to his Parliament. N 
ee 46 2, That he would not adviſe them to embrace a II. That he leave Delinquents to a legal trial ang fe. 
8701. et peace that ſhould be more diſadvantagious than the war, << judgment of Parliament. hk 
9 c a peace which would deſtroy the Eſtates and Families III. Tbat the Papiſts be disbanded and diſarmed. . * 
n 66 of the Nobility. But it was to be conſidered, that the IV. That his Majeſty be pleaſed to give the royal dete 
4% Parliament declared that only againſt Delinquents, ſuch “ aſſent to the following Bills: | A. 2.34 = 5 
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% frft. conſideration, to the end that during the ceſſation of arms, 
tze peace might be treated of with the greater tranquillity, © - 
| „agreed upon at all: And that all manner of perſons, his 


1643- 


The Kins 


Book XXI. 


« fences and miſdemeanours committed before the roth 
« of Junuary 1641, which have been, or ſhall be queſti- 
« oned in Parliament before the 10th of January 1643, 
4 ſhall be excepted ; which offences and miſdemeanours 
«« ſhall nevertheleſs be taken and adjudged to be fully diſ- 
« charged againft all other inferior Courts: That likewiſe 
« there ſhall be an exception of offences committed by 
« any perſons, which have had any hand in the rebellion 
« of Ireland: And an exception of William Earl of Neu- 
caſtle, and George Lord Digby. Fas 
4 XIV. That his Majeſty will be pleaſed to reſtore 
« ſuch Members of either Houſe of Parliament to their ſe- 
veral places, out of which they bave been put ſince the 
« heginning of the Parliament; that they may receive 
« ſatislaction and reparation for thoſe places; and that all 
<« others may be reſtored to their offices and employ ments, 
« who have been put out of the ſame upon any diſplea- 
« ſure conceived againſt them, for any aſſiſtance given to 
« both Houſes of Parliament, or obeying their commands, 
« gr forbearing to leave their attendance upon the Parlia- 
% ment without licence, or for any other occaſion ariſing 


* 


c 


4 


XR A 


« from the differences betwixt his Majeſty, and his Par- 


« 1jament.” 


Theſe propoſitions plainly ſhewed, that though both 


conſents to 4 Houſes ſued for a treaty in order for a peace, they were 


Tre als 


however very far from it, ſince they inſiſted upon things 
which the King would ſcarce have granted, had his con- 
dition been much worſe than it was at that time, Never- 
theleſs, as he had talked very much of his offer in Augu/? 
laſt, to treat of a peace, and of the refuſal of both Houſes, 
he did not think it adviſable abſolutely to reject theſe pro- 
poſitions. He conſented therefore, that they ſhould be 


* 


diſcuſſed in a treaty; but gave fix others on his part; 


The King's 
Prepoſiti ons 
Ruſhworth 


namely, | 
„ 1. That his Majeſty's own revenue, magazines, 
„ towns, forts and ſhips which have been taken or kept 


» 


v. p. 169, ©* from him by force, be forthwith reftored unto him. 


_.. Clarendon, 


e 2, That whatſoever had been done or publiſhed con- 


. ll. P. 9g. 4c trary to the Laws of the Land, or derogatory to his 


« Majeſty's power and rights.be renounced and recalled. 
„ z. That whatſoever illegal power hath been claimed 

and exerciſed by both or either Houſe, over his Subjects 

« as impriſoning their perſons without Law, ſtopping their 


©. Habeas Corpus's, and impoſing upon their Eſtates with- 


out Act of Parliament be diſclaimed, and all ſuch per- 


( ſons ſo committed forthwith diſcharged. | 


«© 4. That a Bill be framed for the better preſerving of 
the Book of Common-Prayer from the ſcorn and violence 


of Brownifts, Anabapti/ts, and other Sectaries, with pro- 


I The King de- 


| dviicles for 


4 ceſſation 


ſent by the 
Parlament. 
Rulhworch, (C 


v. p. 170, 


<< per clauſes for the eaſe of tender conſciences. 8 
g. That all ſuch perſons, as, upon the treaty, ſhall 
be excepted- out of the general pardon, ſhall be tried, 
per Pares, according to the uſual courſe and known Law 
of the Land, | | | 
6. And to the intent this Treaty may not ſuffer in- 
** terruption by any intervening accidents, that a ceſſation 


** of arms and free trade for all his Majeſty's Subjects be 


<< firſt agreed upon.“ 


B+ Some days after, the King ſent a meſſage to both Houſes, 
e ve to defire that his laſt propoſition might be firſt taken into 


to which they conſented. 


It was the 28th of February before both Houſes ſent the 
terms to the King, on which they propoſed to conclude a 
ſuſpenſion of arms, during the treaty ; namely, 

4 ** 1. That all manner of arms, ammunition, victuals, 
„ money, bullion, and all other commodities paſſing with- 
out ſuch a ſaſe- conduct as may warrant their paſſage, 
may be ſtayed and ſeized on, as if no ſuch ceſſation 
were . on at all. | c 

2. 1 he lame with regard to all manner of perſons 
2 paſſing without ſuch a Conduct | K 
3 3. That his Majeſty's forces in Oxford/bire ſhall ad- 
e ace no nearer to Vindſor than Wheatly, and in Buck- 

ing hamſbire no nearer to Aylesbury than Brill; and that 


66 ; 


(e 


4 the one to the other than now they are: And that the 
4 Parliament-forces in Oxfordſbire ſhall advance no nearer 
2 Oxford 'than Henley ; and thoſe in Buckingham no 
© carer to Oxford than Aylesbury : And that his Majeſty's 
4 forces ſhall take no new quarters above twelve miles 
ce from Oxford any way; and that the Parliament ſorces 
5 e no new quarters above twelve miles from 
E . That no ſiege ſhall be begun or continued againſt 
« Glouceſter, and that his Majeſty's forces now employed 
4e in the ſiege ſhall return to Cirenceſter, and Malmubury, 
43 ny ok as ſhall be moſt for their conveniency ; 

and the Parliament-forces which are in Glouceflerſhire, 


* ſhall remain in the Cities of Glouceſter, Briſtol, and 


& 


cc 


(e 


in Berks the forces reſpectively ſhall not advance nearer 
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the Caftle and Town of Berilq, or retire nearer to 


* Windſor, as they ſhall ſee cauſe; and that thoſe of 
* Wales which are drawn to Glouce/fer, ſhall return into 
their quarters, where they were before they drew down 
to Glouceſterſhire, 

F. That in caſe it be pretended on either ſide, that 
the ceſſation is violated, no Act of Hoſtility is immedi- 
** ately to follow ; but firſt, the party complaining is to 
*© acquaint the Lord General on the other ſide, and to al- 
low three days after notice given for ſatisfaction. And 
<< in caſe ſatisfaQtion be not given, or accepted, then five 
«days notice to be given before hoſtility begin: And the 
like to be obſerved in the remoter armies by the com- 
manders in chief, 

* 6. Laſtly, That all the other forces in the Kingdom 
of England and Dominion of Wales, and not before- 
mentioned, ſhall remain in the ſame quarters and places 


cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


articles before, and that this ceſſation ſhall not extend to 
reſtrain the ſetting forth, or employing of any ſhips for 
the defence of his Majeſty's dominions.” 


as they are at the time of the publiſhing this ceſſation, 
and under the fame conditions as are mentioned in the 


47 1 
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The King replied to thele propoſitions by a meſſage to e, Kinr'l 


both Houſes, complaining, ** That he had been left with- 


Anſwer to 
theſe prope 


cout an anſwer almoſt a month, from the 3d to the 28th /icions. 


of February. He conceived, that the articles of the ceſ- 


ſation now preſented to him, were ſo ſtrict, that ſuch 
of his good Subjects who were not of his army would 
receive no benefit by the ſuſpenſion, which he would 
ever inſiſt on: And therefore he had returned the articles 


cc 


cc 


March 6. 
Id. p. 1734 


% with ſuch alterations as he doubted not but both Houſes 


cc 


ce ſollicitous he was for the good of his people, and how 


deſirous to prevent any more effuſion of his Subjects 


blood. He deſired the ceſſation might begin the 1 2th 
% of March, or ſooner, if the conditions ſhould be ſooner 
«© agreed on, and was willing the ſame ſhould continue for 
twenty days, in which time he hoped by the treaty a 
«full peace might be eſtabliſhed throughout the Kingdom. 


would conſent to fince they ſufficiently manifeſted how 


It muſt be obſerved, that the King in this negotiation, 


propoſed to himſelf three advantages, as will hereafter evi-- 


dently appear. 1. To gain time to make his preparations. 


2, To ſet on foot, by means of a ceſſation of arms, a free 


commerce and correſpondence between the quarters of both 
armies, and particularly, between London and Oxford, 


which would help to provide himſelf of many things ne- 


ceſſary for the enſuing campaign, by ſending for them from 
London or elſewhere. 3. To convey ſafely from York the 
forces and ammunition that were come from Holland. All 
this was concealed under the pretence of procuring the eaſe 
of his peop!e by a free commerce throughout the Kingdom. 
T heſe are the articles which he ſent to both Houſes, with 
the alterations he mentioned, | | | 
„IJ. That all manner of arms, ammunition, money, 
<< bullion, and victuals paſſing for the uſe of either army, 
« without a paſs or ſafe-condut, from the Generals of 


e ſation were agreed on at all.“ 


Propeſu's 


made by tl 
King for 42 
ceſſation 
each army, may be ſtayed and ſeized on, as if no ceſ- mas 


The King omitted here the words [and other commodities.] 
II. That all officers and ſoldiers of either army paſ- 


cc ſing without licence or ſafe · conduct as aforeſaid, may be 
«© apprehended and detained, as if no ſuch ceſſation were 


«© Majeſty's Subjects, of what quality or condition ſoever 
“ (except officers and ſoldiers of either army) ſhall paſs 


de to and from the Cities of Oxford and London, and back 


ce again at their pleaſure, during this ceſſation, as likewiſe 


te to and from any other parts of his Majeſty's Dominions, | 


ce without any ſearch, ſtay, or impriſonment of their per- 
c ſons, or ſeizure and detention of their goods or eſtates ; 
& And that all manner of trade, traffick, and commerce, 
te be free and open between his Majeſty's Subjects, except - 


& ing as aforeſaid, between the officers and ſoldiers of either 
« army, or for arms, ammunition, money, bullion, or 


« victuals, for the uſe of either army, without a paſs or 
ce ſafe · conduct, as aforeſaid, which may be a good begin- 
< ning to renew the trade and correſpondence of the King- 


« dom, and whereby his good Subjects may be reſtored 


eto that liberty and freedom they were born to and have 
e ſo happily enjoyed, till theſe miſerable diſtractions, and 


« which, even during this war, his Majeſty hath to his 


ce utmoſt laboured to preſerve, opening the way by moſt 
ce ftrict Proclamations, to the paſſage of all commodities, 
« even to the city of London itſelf. ; 
III. The beginning of this article is the ſame as in the 
Parliament's, but the end is different, vix. | 
« And that the forces of neither army ſhall advance 


« the quarters nearer to each other, than they ſhall be 


upon the day agreed on for the ceſſation to begin ; 
% gtherwiſe in patiage and communication between their 
tc ſeveral quarters reſpectively, without any acts of 4 ley 
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1643. e lity each to other, but may enlarge themſelves within 


| ©& their own quarters reſpectively, as they ſhall find con- 
„ venient. 

Hereby the King was at liberty to fend for his forces from 
York to Oxford, without any oppoſition from the Parlia- 
ment's army. | : 

«© TV, That the forces of either army in Gloce/ter/hrre, 
4 Jilthire, and Wales, as likewiſe in the cities of Glo- 
<* cefler, Briſtol, and the caſtle and town of Berkley, ſhall 
< be guided by the rule expreſſed in the latter- part of the 
< precedent article. 8 

V. This article is exactly the ſame with the Parlia- 
ment's, | | 

« VI, That all other forces in the Kingdom of Eng- 
& /and, and Dominion of Males, not before mentioned, 
& ſhall remain in the ſame quarters and places, as they are 

© at the time of publiſhing this ceſſation, otherwiſe than 
< in paſſage and communication between their ſeyeral quar- 
& ters, as is mentioned in the latter- part of the Mid article, 
c and that this ceſſation ſhall not extend to reſtrain the 
e ſetting forth, or employing any Ships for the defence 
< of his Majefty's Dominions, provided that his Majęſiy 
e be firſt acquainted with the particulars, and that juch 
Ships as ſhall be ſet forth be commanded by ſuch perſons as 
& his Majeſty ſhall approve of. ; ER 

« VII. Laſtly, That during the ceſſation, none of his 

© Majeſty's Subjects be impriſoned, otherwiſe than accord- 


“ ing to the known Laws of the land; and that there 


* ſhall be no plundering or violence offered to any of his 

«© Majeſty's Subjects. And his Majeſty is very willing, 

c if there be any ſcruples made concerning theſe propoſi- 

„ tions and circumſtances of the ceſſation, that the com- 

<< mittee for the treaty nevertheleſs may immediately come 

< hither, and ſo all matters concerning the ceſſation may 

be ſettled by them.” 2 2 

Ruſhworth, Though both Houſes were by no means pleaſed with 


V. P-173- the King's alterations in their articles, yet as he offered to 
Clarendon. 


T. II. p. ia, treat upon that ſubject, they deſired a ſafe-condudt for ſix 
146 Commiſſioners, namely, the Earl of Northumberland, the 
Lord Say, and four Commoners (1). The King imme- 

diately granted it, excepting the Lord Say, becauſe he was 

_ proclaimed traitor (2). When he ſent the ſafe- conduct, he 
ſignified to them by a meſlage, that he was content his 


propoſition concerning the magazines, &c. and theirs for 
disbanding the armies, ſhould be firſt treated of and agreed, 
and then the ſecond of his Majeſty's, and the ſecond of 


_ theirs, and ſo in order: And that the time of the treaty 


might not exceed twenty-days, _ 
The Parla- The Parliament's five Commiſſioners repairing to Ox- 
ment's lat ford, preſented to the King freſh articles concerning the 


Articl | 
ae ceſſation of arms. But they were ſo little different from 


Ruſhworth, the firſt, that the King was not ſatisfied with them. And 


V. P. 173. therefore he delivered to the Commiſſioners the following 
objections againſt the laſt articles. 


March 23. commerce between his Subjects, and conſequently they have 
Id. p. 177. no eaſe or benefit by this ceſſation, though that is his Ma- 
CarendO?- jeſty's chief aim. | | 


the command of perſons approved of by his Majeſty, is 


not conſented to by theſe articles; and by that means the 


conveying of any number of forces from one place to an- 
other (which is an act of hoſtility) remains free to both 
Houſes. 5 | | 

3. The army raiſed by the Parliament is ſpoken of, as 
if his Majeſty were no part of the Parliament, or himſelf 
to have raiſed that army, Now in order to prevent any 
inconveniencies that might ariſe upon real differences or 


miſtakes, upon the latitude of expreſſions, and to avoid de- 
lays, his Majeſty deſired that the Committee might have 
liberty to debate any ſuch differences and expreſſions, and 
yet no ſuch power is given in theſe articles, and the com- 
mittee confefled to his Majeſty they have no liberty, but 


are ſtrictly bound to the very words of the articles now 
ſent. 
4. His Majeſty's defire, that during the ceſſation none of 
his Subjects might be impriſoned otherwiſe than according 
to the Laws of the Land, is in no degree conſented to. 
5. His Majeſty's deſire againſt Violence is not at all taken 
notice of, nor is his deſire againſt plundering any way ſa- 
tisfied; his Majeſty not only meaning thereby the robbing 
of the Subject by the unrulineſs of the uncommanded Sol- 
diers, but particularly the violence and plundering uſed to 
His Subjects, for not ſubmitting to impoſitions required from 
them by ordinances of one or both Houſes, which are 
contrary to the known Laws of the Land. 
6, Beſides, as there is no conſent given to thoſe altera- 


K 1. They are in effect the ſame his Majeſty formerly ex- 
gelen io cepted to, and there is not the leaſt mention of freedom of 


2. The putting the Ships that may be employed under 


an 


F ENGLAND. 


tions offered by his Majeſty, ſo where an abſolute conſent 
may be ſuppoſed, becauſe the very 'words of his Majeſty's 
articles are wholly preſerved, yet by reaſon of the rela- 
tion of ſomewhat going before that is varied by them, the 


ſenſe of thoſe words is wholly varied too. So that upon 
the matter, all the propoſitions made by his Majeſty (which 
did. not in terms agree with thoſe preſented to him) are ut- 
terly rejected. For theſe reaſons his Majeſty deſires that 
the committee now ſent may ſpeedily have liberty to de- 
bate and agree upon the articles of ceſſation. 

Both Houſes perceiving, the King concealed under the 
little alterations he had made in their articles, more than 
appeared at firſt ſight, thought proper to tell him, they 
were not wholly ignorant what advantages he intended to 
draw from ſuch a ceſſation of arms as he propoſed, To 
that end, they ſent him their reaſons in writing Why the 
were obliged to reject his additions to their articles. The 
ſubſtance of their reaſons was to this effect: 


\** 1, That if they ſhould grant ſuch a free trade as your Tle Þ 


*© Majeſty deſireth to Oxford and other places, where your . * 
„Forces remain, it would be very difficult, if not im.“ 


6s Cant gry 
poſſible, to keep arms, ammunition, money and bu]- be 


lion, from paſſing into your Majeſty's army, without # the (of 
very ſtrict and frequent ſearches, which would make it 1450 
ſo troubleſome, chargeable, and dangerous to the Sub- Rb 


jects, that the queſtion being but for twenty days for ſo V. p.1%, 
few places, the miſchiefs and inconveniencies to the © 


whole Kingdom would be far greater, than any ad- 0 


cc 
C 
(0 
ce 
0 
cc 
ce 


* 


vantage which that ſmall number of your Subjects (whom 
it concerns) can have by it. | 
The caſe then is much otherwiſe than is expreſſed 
by your Majeſty's anſwer ; for whereas they are charged 
not to give the leaſt per miſſion of this liberty and free- 
dom of trade during the ceſſation, the truth is, That 
they do grant it as fully to the benefit of the Subjects 
even in time of war; and that your Majeſty, in preſ- 
ling this for the People's good, doth therein defire that 
** Which will Ce very little beneficial to the Subject, but 
' exceeding advantagious to your Majeſty, in ſupplying 
your army with many neceſſaries, and making your 


and contributions to ſupport your Majeſty's army, And 


and the other army much danger, if ſuch freedom ſhould 
be granted to thoſe places; ſo there is no probability that 
the army raiſed by the Lords and Commons, ſhall have 
any return of commodities and other ſupplies from 
thence, which may be uſeful for them : And they con- 
ceive, that in a treaty for a ceſſation, thoſe demands 
cannot be thought reaſonable which aft not indifterent, 
that is, equally advantagious to both parties. | 
As they have given no interruption to the trade of the 
Kingdom, but in relation to the ſupply of the contrary 
army, which, the reaſon of war requires; fo. they be- 
ſeech your Majeſty to conſider, whether your ſoldiers 
have not robbed the carriers in ſeveral parts, wherethere 
hath been ſuch reaſon ; and ybur ſhips taken many ſhips, 
to the great damage, not only of particular merchants, 
but of the whole Kingdom. And whether your Ma- 
jeſty have not declared your own purpoſe, and en- 
** merchants goods in foreign parts, which hath been in 
** ſome meaſure executed upon the Eaſtland merchants in 
Denmark, and is a courſe which will much diminiſh 
the wealth of the Kingdom, violate the Law of Na- 
tions, make other Princes arbiters of the difference be- 
twixt your Majeſty and your People, break off the in- 
tercourſe between this and other States, and like to bring 
us into quarrels and diſſention with all the neighbouring 
nations. | 
&* 2, To demand the approving of the commanders of 
the Ships, is to deſire the ſtrength of one party to the 
other, before the difference be ended, and againſt all 


<< the Kingdom naked to thoſe foreign forces, which they 
“ have great cauſe to believe have been ſollicited againſt 
them, and the ports open ſor ſuch ſupplies of arms and 
<« ammunition as ſhall be brought from beyond the ſeas : 
«© But for conveying any number of forces by thoſe means 
from one port to another, they ſhall obſerve the articles 
of the ceſſation by which that is reſtrained. | 

« 3, As for the expreſſions of the army raiſed by the 
„Parliament, they are contented it ſhould be altered thus 
* (raiſed by both Houſes of Parliament,) as not deſiring to 
« differ upon words; but to give any concluſive power 
e in this caſe to the committee upon ſuch differences 33 


(.) Mr. Piarrepoint, Sir William Ermyn, Sir Fohn Holland, and Mr. Whitelock. Whiteloch, p. 68. | | 
9 he told them, in caſe they thought fit to ſend any other in his room not liable O the ſame exception, he ſhould enjoy the benefit of the 
we-gomiugi, as well az M patigularly named. But they did hot fend any in big flead, ſe only five Went. Reſhworth, Tom. V. P. 273. 


$ 


& may 


rules of treaty ; to make a ceſſation at ſea, would leave 


us why; 


quarters a ſtaple for ſuch commodities as may be vented | 
in the adjacent Counties, and ſo draw money thither, 
whereby the inhabitants will be better enabled by loans 


as your Majeſty's army may receive much advantage, 


deavoured by your Miniſters of State, to embark the 
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e. wherein the Houſes have given no expreſs 
- 22 ſafe for the Committee to undertake, 
4 hs fit for the two Houſes to grant; yet to debate, and 
« to preſs, the reaſon of their deſires, whereby an agree. 
« ment from your Majeſty may be procured, is granted 
u + them; and although the two Houſes did think it 
T 4 proper, the ceſſation ſhould be firſt agreed on, and 
« that it was unfit to treat in blood, yet to ſatisfy the 
« world of their earneſt longing after peace, they have 
« given power to the Committee, to enter into the treaty 
g n the two firſt propoſitions, notwithſtanding the 
Galötion be not yet aſſented to; and thoſe being agreed, 
« they hope the foundation will be laid not only of a ſuſ- 
« penſion, but A total abolition of all hoſtility in the 
s« Kingdom. 
7 * if the nature of war be duly conſidered, it muſt 
needs be acknowtedged, that it is incompatible with the 
ordinary rules of a peaceable Government: Your Ma- 
jeſty would have them commit none, but according to 
the known Laws of the Land, whereby they conceive 
your Majeſty underſtands, that it muſt be by the ordi- 
nary proceſs of law; which being granted, it will fol- 
low, that no man muſt be committed by them for ſup- 
plying your Majeſty with arms, powder, ammunition : 
For by the law of the land, the Subject may carry ſuch 
« goods from London or any other place to ny mon the 
« ſoldiers muſt not be committed if they run from their 
ec colours, and refuſe any duty in the army, No man ſhall 
« he committed for not ſubmitting to neceſſary ſupplies of 
& money: So that if this be yielded in your Majeſty's ſenſe, 
« they ſhall be diſabled to reſtrain ſupplies from their ene- 
mies, and to govern or maintain their own ſoldiers. It 
« cannot be thought reaſonable, that under the diſguiſe 
of a ceſſation, they ſhould admit that which will ne- 
ceſſarily produce the diſſolving of the army, and the 
deſtruction of the cauſe. | | 
& Tt ſeems not probable, that your Majeſty doth in- 
tend, that if any be taken with ſupplies for this army, 
& or mutinying in your own, ſuch perſons ſhall not be 
& committed, but according to the known Laws of the 
« Land, that is, by proceſs of Law: But rather that your 
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that though it lays ſtrait bonds upon both Houſes, yet 
it leaves your Generals as much 
& it hath been denied by your Majeſty, that theſe known 
Laws give any power to the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment to raiſe arms, and fo conſequently their General 
cannot exerciſe any martial law in thoſe cafes; and it 


© is not unlike, but that it will be affirmed, that the 


Generals conſtituted by your Majeſty's commiſſion, have 
that power by the ſame known laws; ſo that this 
article, under the ſpecious ſhew of Liberty and Law, 
would altogether diſable them to defend their Liberties 
and Laws, and would produce to your Majeſty an abſo- 


and treaty, 
cc 


forced to a defenſive war in this unhappy breach be- 
tween your Majeſty and them, and that they are 
therein warranted both by the laws of God and man, 
it muſt needs follow, that by the ſame laws they are 
enabled to raiſe means to ſupport that war ; and there- 
fore, till it ſhall pleaſe God to incline your Majeſty to 
afford them ſuch a Peace as may ſecure them, they can- 
not relinquiſh the power of laying taxes upon thoſe who 
ought to join with them in that defence, and the ne- 
cellary ways of levying thoſe taxes upon them, in caſe 
Ke of refuſal, for otherwiſe their army muſt needs be diſ- 
ſolved. But if your Majeſty ſhall conſent to disband the 
« armies, the cauſe of the war being taken away, the con- 
4, ſequences will likewiſe be removed, and the Subject re- 
ſtored to the benefit of thoſe Laws which the neceſſity 
of arms bath in ſuch caſes ſuſpended. | 
6. They deny any pretence of conſenting to thoſe 


aA 
A 


4 in the preamble they ſay, they have conſidered of thoſe 
articles, with ſuch alterations and additions ; unto 


Wo Which articles they profeſs they were ready to agree, 


not as they were accompanied with thoſe alterations 


| 5 and additions, but in ſuch manner as they expreſſed. 


Fr As for the clauſe left out in the third article, it im- 
„ lied a freedom of paſſage and communication of quar- 


5 ters, which is contrary to the nature of the ceſſation, 
T whereby matters ſhould be preſerved in the ſtate they 


as are, and neither party have liberty ſo much to advantage 
by himſelf, as-it is evident your Majeſty might do, if 
Your forces in the north and weſt might join with thoſe 


85 at Oxford, and bring thoſe. ſupplies of treaſure or arms 


** thither, which were brought out of Holland; or at leaſt 


. * nooſe be ſo indifferent, as to give a proportionable 


« the tage to the other ſide, which this doth not. For 


forces under th | ſo dif« 
No, 67. Vor. IL e power of w_ Houſes are ſo dif 


Majeſty will ſo interpret this limitation of known laws, 


Hberty as before: For 


lute victory and ſubmiſſion, under pretence of a ceſſation | 


5. Being, by neceſſity inevitable on their part, en- 


alterations and additions offered by your Majeſty ; only 


RL Es f. 


60 
cc 


poſed, that they have ati eaſy paſſage from one to the 
other: But your Majeſty's forces are ſevered the one 
from the other, by many large counties, ſtrong paſſes; 
and competent armies; and if they had admitted this 
clauſe, they had bereaved themſelves of one of the 
greateſt advantages, and freed your Majeſty's party of 
one of the greateſt inconveniences which your Majeſty 
or they have in this war. 

For the reaſons already alledged, they cannot agree to 
the alterations and enlargements of the ceſſation pro- 
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mittees, of treating, debating, and agreeing upon thoſe 
articles in any other manner than the Houſes have 
directed. But that a fair and ſpeedy paſſage may be 
opened to a ſecure and happy peace, they have enabled 
their committees to treat and debate upon the two pro- 
poſitions concerning his Majeſty's own revenue, the de- 
livery of his towns, caſtles, magazines, and ſhips, and 
the disbanding of the armies ; which being agreed upon, 
a preſent peace and ſecurity will follow, and the treaty 
upon the other propoſition be facilitated, without fear of 
interruption, by the confuſion of war, or exaſperation 
«© of either party by the bloody effects thereof.“ 


The King failed not to reply to this paper. But as his Te King's 


anſwer was very long, I ſhall content my ſelf with inſert- 
ing the moſt material part of each article. 


pounded, or to transfer any ſuch power to the com- 
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April 4. 
Ruſhworth; 
V. p. 186, 


1. Concerning the freedom of Trade. EE: 


His Majeſty denies that he has any private benefit by it, 
and aſſures, that the good of the people is the only advan- 
tage he has in view. He ſlightly paſſes over the objection, 
that the ceſſation of arms not being to laſt but twenty 
days, the freedom of commerce could not be, for ſo ſhort 
a ſpace, of any great benefit to the Nation. 

His Majeſty affirms, that no complaint concerning the 


robbing of carriers by his ſoldiers has been made to him, 


which he has not received to the relief and reparation of 
the ſufferers. 


He owns, he is reſolved not to grant his protection to 


ſuch perſons abroad, who aſſiſt or conſent to actions of 
diſloyalty to him at home. N 


2. Concerning the Ships. 


He ſays, as the ſetting out of the preſent Fleet is pre- 


tended to be for the defence of his Dominions, it is moſt 


neceſſary for his Majeſty to know both the deſigns, and to 


approve of the commanders. He cannot ſee how a ceſſa- 


tion at Sea ſhould leave the Kingdom naked to foreign 


forces; and is willing to concur in the reſiſtance of all 
ſuch, of what kind ſoever, and expects, that during the 
ceſſation, the conveying of all forces from one part to an- 
other by ſea, for the aſſiſtance of the Earl of Eſſex, be 
reſtrained, which both Houſes ſeem now to conſent to, 
tho” it be not at all expreſſed in their former articles. 


3+ Concerning the Power of the Committee, 
His Majeſty had, and bath great reaſon to deſire, that 
the Committee may have liberty to debate and conclude 
any differences and expreſſions in the articles, in order to 
prevent loſs of time. Of this there is a clear evidence, 
in the conſent which his Majeſty now underſtands to be 
given by both Houſes, that no forces ſhall, during the ceſ- 


ſation, be ſent by ſea, for the relief of any places held by 


them ; which clauſe might in much leſs time have been 
agreed here, if there had been that liberty, And much 
time muſt ftill be loſt, as the Committee have not power 


to explain the meaning of both Houſes concerning commu- 


nication of quarters, 


4. Concerning Impriſonments. 


It was no part of his Majeſty's intention, that his article 


againſt impriſonment of his Subjects, otherwiſe than accord- 
ing to the known laws of the land, ſhould extend to the 
deſtruction of the military diſcipline of either army. This 
is an inſtance of the neceſſity of enabling ſome perſons to 
conclude upon theſe articles, ſince a limitation of half a dozen 
words would have ſaved moſt of this fourth reaſon. 


| — 5. Concerning Taxes. | 

His Majeſty inſiſts very much, upon the two Houſes not 
having a legal power to impoſe taxes without his conſent. 
And adds, he is very well pleaſed to find, they have need of 
force and rapine to raiſe them. He ſays, he has reaſon to 
inſiſt, that no ſuch violence be uſed towards his Subjects, 


for not ſubmitting to illegal impoſitions, being willing ta 
be obliged from the like courſe, and to rely wholly upon 


the juſtice of his cauſe, and the affection of his people. 


6. Concerning communication of Duarters : 

The King's anſwer upon this article was very general 
and obſcure. He ſays, it highly concerns him, that this 
and every _ clauſe be ſo clear, that no — 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


may ariſe upon any diſputable point; ſince they, whoſe in- 


duſtry and malice could perſuade any of his people, that in 
the buſineſs of Brentford, he had broken a ceſſation before 
any was made or offered, would have a much eaſier work 
to lay the breach of a made ceſſation to his charge, if the 


ground of the breach would bear the leaſt diſpute. He agrees, 


that in a ceſſation the advantages ſhould be equal, but 
ſrom this principle draws the inference, That theretore Sir 
Ralph Hopton, and the Earl of Newcaſtle, ought to have 
the ſame liberty to come to him, as the Earl of Stam- 
ford, and the Lord Fairfax, had to come to the Eail of 
Eſſex. (1.) ; | 

REMARK (1.) This advantage not accruing to both 
Houſes by the ceſſation of arms, ſince they had it before, 
the King could not pretend to the ſame by virtue of the 
ſuſpenſion. 8 

He concluded his anſwer with ſaying, Notwithſtand- 
© ing all this, his Majeſty, to ſhew his abundant deſire 
4 of Peace, is contented to admit a ceſſation upon the 
* matter of their own articles, ſo that his Majeſty may 
© not be underſtood to conſent to any impoſing upon his 
Subjects, or impriſoning them, to force them to contrt- 
© bute; ſo that there may not be a liberty for any rapine, 
plundering, or ſeizing upon his Subjects by the Parlia- 
ment's ſoldiers; for not ſubmitting to ſuch illegal im- 
poſitions; for otherwiſe both Houſes may, during the 
ceflation, impoſe new taxes, not only to the nineteenth 
part, but if they pleaſe, to the half of, or all their 
eſtates; and their army would then be at leiſure to be 
employed as collectors, as well of the old as the new 
impoſitions, and vaſt ſums would and might by this means 
be raiſed, to their own extraordinary advantage, and 
great diſadvantage of his Majeſty, who can neither ob- 
tain his own conſent to take the like courſes, nor, in 
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* power of his army, any ſuch city as Londen, or ſo many 
< and rich Counties as they have to retire to on ſuch an 
* occaſion.” 2 | | 
Both Houſes having examined the King's anſwer, ſent 
their Committee new inſtructions, wherein they ſaid, 
cc 


< that they did not think good to conſume any more time in 
cc 


der of the whole time for the treaty was but ſeven days, 


yield any conſiderable advantage to the Kingdom. 
Wherefore they ſhould defire his Majeſty, to give a 
* ſpeedy and poſitive anſwer to their firſt propoſition con- 


„ have the ſhadow, but the ſubſtance of peace.“ 
Theſe inſtructions being communicated to the King, he 
returned an anſwer, wherein he endeavoured to ſhew, it 
was not his fault that a ceſſation of arms was not concluded. 
He preſſed again, that whatever was thought doubtful in 


the articies might be expounded, whatever was excepted 
at might be debated, ' a ceſſation concluded, and power 


given to the Committee to that end. | 

| Theſe are all the tranſactions concerning the ſuſpenſion 
of arms propoſed by the King, and by which, probably, 
he had hoped to reap great advantages, had the two Houſes 
been leſs upon their guard. As the conferences on the peace 


were not to commence till the 25th of March, whatever 


was done before that day concerning the ceſſation, is to be 
conſidered, rather as a preparative, than as part of the con- 
was continued till the 7th of April. | 
I mutt now ſpeak of the eſſential part of the treaty, re- 
lating to the terms oftered on both fides for a peace. As 
it was agreed to begin with the diſcuſſion of the two firſt 
reſpective propoktions, his Majeſty's firſt was immediately 


ferences, though the negotiation concerning the ſuſpenſion 


conſidered, The propoſition was, That his revenue, 


magazines, towns, ſhips, and forts, ſhould be reſtored. 
I ſhall relate the principal things urged upon each of theſe 


Concerning the Revenue, 

March the 26th, the Commiſſioners preſented to the 
King a memorial containing, 5 

© That the two Houles of Parliament had not made 
c uſe of his Majefty's own revenue, but in a very ſmall 
<© proportion, Which for a good part had been employed 
<« in the maintenance of his Majeſty's children, according 
& to the allowance eſtabliſned by himſelf : That they 
would ſatisfy what ſhould remain due to his Majeſty, 
& of thoſe ſums received out of his own revenue; and 
© would leave the ſame to his Majeſty for the time to 
«© come. But they likewiſe propoſed, That he would re- 
{tore what had been taken for his uſe, upon any of the 
bills aſſigned to other purpoſes, by ſeveral acts of Par- 


cc 


« liament, or out of the proviſion made for the war of 


« Ireland.“ 


caſe he could, is he ſo quartered as to have within the 


His Majeſty's expreſſions in his anſwer were ſo doubtful, | 
debates upon the ceſlation, and the rather, as the remain- 


and if the celiation were preſently agreed, it would not 


cerning the disbanding, that ſo the people might not 


Vol. II. 


LA The King's Anſwer. 

6 That he was well contented to allow wh 
been employed in the maintenance of his c 
<< to receive the arrears due to himſelf, and 
„ his own for the future. 

„That he was willing to reſtore all moneys 

his uſe by any authority from him, — ep en - 
ſigned to other purpoſes, being aſſured he had receive! 
very little or nothing that way. 

„ But he expected ſatisfaction for all thoſe ſevera] ſum 
received and diverted to other purpoſes, by orders of 1 
or both Houſes, which ought to have been paid u I 
the act of pacification with Scotland, or employed for t 
diſcharge of the debts of the Kingdom, and by ether 
acts of Parliament for the relief of his Proteſtant Sub. 
« jects of Ireland.“ 

The next day, the Commiſſioners deſired to know of hi; 
Majeſty, if he would not account his own revenue to bk 
ſure tor the future, if both Houſes of Parliament did leave 
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it in the ſame way as it was before the troubles begun. 


The King anſwered, That by thoſe words (F being 
& ſure of his own for the future) he meant that no re. 
* ſtraints or interruption ſhould be made by one or both 
*© Houſes, in and upon his Majeſty's revenue, but that it 
„ {houid be left in the ſame way it was before the trouble; 
begun.“ | : 

It is eaſy to ſee, there were no difficulties upon this ar. 
ticle capable of preventing a peace. 


he Concerning the Magazine. 

The Parliament's Commiſſioners offered in writing, 
That all the arms and ammunition taken out of Ks 
Majeſty's magazines, ſhould be delivered into his flores, 
and whatſoever ſhould be wanting, they would in con- 
venient time ſupply in kind, But they likewiſe propoſed, 
That the perſons to whoſe charge thoſe publick magz- 
zines ſhould be committed, being nominated by his 
Majeſty, might be ſuch as the two Houfes of Parlia- 
ment could confide in. And that he would reftore all 
ſuch arms and ammunition, as had been taken for his uſe 
from the ſeveral Counties, Cities, and Towns. 


EG Hh ab The King's Anſwer, 
„The magazines ſhall be committed to, and continued 
in the cuſtody of, the ſworn Officers, to whoſe places 
<< the ſame belong. And if any the ſaid Officers ſhall for- 
feit that truſt by any miſdemeanours, his Majefty will 
by no means defend them from the juſtice of the Law, 
His Majeſty will reſtore again, and recompence out 
of his own ſtores, ſuch arms and ammunition as have been 
taken for his uſe out of the ſeveral Counties, Cc. 
„He expects, that the arms and ammunition which 
have been taken from the ſeveral Counties and Cities, 
for the uſe of the armies under the command of the 
«© Earl of Eſſex, be likewiſe reſtored to them.“ | 
Without entring into a more particular diſcuſſion of this 
article, it ſuffices to ſay, that the whole difficulty lay in 
both Houſes reſerving to themſelves the power of approving 
ſuch as ſhould be entruſted with the cuſtody of the maga- 
Zines, and in the King's pretending, that the legal oath of 
ſuch perſons was a ſufficient ſecurity, And this rendered 
the concluſion of it impracticable, 


Concerning the Reſtitution of the Towns and Forts: 


The ſame difficulty occurred upon this article. The 


two Houſes offered to reſtore the Towns and Forts, but 
pretended, that they ſhould be delivered into the hands of 
ſuch perſons as both Houſes could confide in, which the 


King would not agree to. As the Commiſſioners urged | 
the neceſſity of giving ſatisfaction to the people, with re- 
ſpect to their ſears and jealouſies, the King anſwered, That 


he rather expected, their reaſons ſhould have had ſome 
foundation in the Law of the Land, than that they ſhould 
only have inſiſted upon fears and jealouſies, of which as be 
did not know the ground, ſo was he ignorant of the 
cure. N 


Concerning the Ships. 


It was the ſame with this as with the two foregoing ar- 


ticles. Both Houſes required, that the Lord High Adm! 
ral and all commanders of ſhips ſhould take 2 particular 
oath, to uſe their utmoſt power to preſerve the true A 
teſtant Religion, and the peace of the Kingdom, 2 1 

all foreign forces, and all other forces raiſed without his * 
jeſty's authority and conſent of the two Houſes of Part 

ment. But the King would not conſent to it, ' 
the oaths which all thoſe officers were by Law mY * 
obliged to take, were very ſufficient. Only he ſald, 55 
thing ſhould be made appear to him neceſſary to be added, 


d peaceable convention of 
when there ſhould bo * $Id mnt Parliament, 


* 
* * 
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Parliament, he would readily conſent to an act for ſuch 
1 2 is conſidered, what was the occaſion of the war, 
it will eaſily be perceived, that the execution and not the 
Io "ion of the Laws was the queſtion. Wherefore the 
3 Kin in pretending that every thing ſhould be ſettled by 
az the 3 did not meddle in the leaſt with the queſtion 
BY to be decided in his diſpute with the Parliament. 
Z The King's firſt propoſition having been thus debated 
in vain, they proceeded to the firſt of the Parliament's, 
1 which contained two articles; namely, that both ar mies 
ſhould be disbanded, and his Majeſty return to his Parlia- 
ment. Ee ag 
| ing's anſwer to the firſt was, That he was 
60 TY armies ſhould be disbanded, and conceived 
© the beſt way to it to be a ſpeedy concluſion of the trea- 
« ty, and for that purpoſe he defired, that the time given 
I « to the Committee of both Houſes to treat might be en- 
1 Fx 9 ſecond, He would repair to his Parliament, 
« 45 ſoon as he could poſſibly do it with his honour and 
« ſafety.” x | 
As the King's anſwer was too general and doubtful, the 
Commiſſioners in writing deſired to know, ** If by the 
« words (a ſpeedy concluſion of the treaty) he intended a 
« concluſion of the treaty on his firſt propoſition, and their 
« propoſition for disbanding the armies, or a concluſion 
te of the treaty on all the propoſitions of both parts.” 
The King anſwered, ** That by 4 ſpeedy conclufion of 
the treaty, he intended ſuch a concluſion of the treaty, 
« as there might be a clear evidence to himſelf and his 
Subjects of a future peace, and no ground left for the 
« continuance and growth of the preſent bloody diſſenti- 
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Houſes ſhould conſent, that the treaty might proceed 
« without further interruption or limitation of days.” 
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the Commiſſioners inſiſted upon an explication of what they 


them know, what he intended ſhould be a clear evidence 
to him and his Subjects of a future peace.” 

The King anſwered, <* That if the concluſion of the 
& treaty on his firſt propoſition, and the propolition of 
ce both Houſes, ſhould be ſo full and perfectly made, that 


6 jnterrupted courſe, for the defence and preſervation of 
te the rights of his Majeſty, both Houſes, and his Subjects, 
there would be thence a clear evidence of a future peace: 

© and this would be ſuch a concluſion as he intended, 
„He never meant, that both armies ſhould remain undiſ- 


« concluded. But he was very ſorry, that in that point of 
„the propoſition of both Houſes, viz, his return to the 
Parliament, they had yet no manner of power or in- 
4e ſtructions ſo much as to treat with him“ £ 
The King uſed ſuch general expreſſions, that it was eafy 
= to ſee, he ſought only to prolong the conferences, or to 
make ſome advantage of the Commiſſioners anſwers. In 
all appearance, he would alſo have found a freſh occaſion 
of delay, in the debate of that part of the propoſition con- 
cerning his return to the Parliament. | 
April the roth, the commiſſioners preſented another 
Paper to his Majeſty, wherein they ſaid, That by new 
inſtructions they were commanded to inſiſt upon the diſ- 
<< vanding of the two armies, and that both Houſes con- 
_ © ceived his anſwer to be in effect a denial, unleſs they de- 
„ parted from all thoſe cautions and limitations contained 
© in their reply to his firſt propoſition : That if they had 
not inſerted their deſire of his Majeſty's return in their 
<< Committee's inſtructions, it was becauſe they conceived 
8 the disbanding the armies would facilitate his reſolution 
therein,” | | 


1 a During the courſe of this negotiation, the King had 
b, Frequent conferences in private with the Commiſſioners. 
| 7 Whitelock relates in his Memorials, that in one of theſe 

conferences, the Commiſſioners (of whom he was one) 
having been with the King till midnight, and preſſed him 
with their reaſons upon a very material point, his Majeſty 
was prevailed with to give a ſatisfactory anſwer, which 
would have much conduced to a happy ſucceſs of the treaty, 
and told them, He was fully ſatisfied, and promiſed to let 
them have hiss anſwer in writing according to their deſire; 
but becauſe it was then too late to draw it up, he ordered 
them to wait on him the next morning at ſuch an hour, 
Accordingly they came, but inſtead of that anſwer, which 


(1) Whitelock* obſerves 
Who, he lays, 
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© decreraries, Whitelock, p. 68, 69. 
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4c ons ; which, he doubted not, might he obtained, if both 


This anſwer being no leſs ambiguous than the former, 


had already deſired ; as alſo that he would be pleaſed to let 


< the Law of the Land might have a full, free, and un- 


* banded until all the propoſitions of both fides were fully 


* He fays alſo concerning the Commiſſioners, the Earl of Northumberland demeaned himſelf with much courage and wiſdom, Mr. Pierpoin acted 

„babe with deep foreſight” and prudence, Sir William Ermyn was a Gentleman of good underſtanding and converſation, and would give his opinion 
Mr, Was ſon, Sir John Holland, a Gentleman of excellent parts as well as n, ſhewed a very good judgment and teſtimony of his abilities. 
ee, as hoe at is, himſelf) was put upon very much labour, being em 
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they expected, the King gave them a Paper quite contrary 1643. 
to what was concluded the night before, and very much 
tending to the breach of the treaty, Mhitelich ſays, he 
was informed by ſome of the King's own friends, that after 
the Commiſſioners were gone from his Majeſty, and his 
Council alſo withdrawn, ſome of his Bed-chamber (and 
they went higher) hearing from himſelf what anſwer he 
had promiſed, and doubting it would tend to ſuch an iſſue 
as they did not wiſh, they being rather for the continuance 
of the war, never left perſuading the King, till they pre- 
vailed with him to change his former reſojutions, ant give 
order for his anſwer to be drawn directly contrary to what 
he had promiſed ; it being that Prince's misfortune to prefer 
always the opinions of others to his own. Which is an 
obſervation confirmed alſo by the Lord Clarendon in his 
character of King Charles I. (1). Indeed /7telock does 
not ſay, that the King's anſwer he mentions, was the ſame 
with the following meſſage ; but in all likelihood it was ſe, 
ſince it was the cauſe of breaking off the conferences, 
However this be, on the 12th of April the King ſent this 
meſſage to both Houſes, notwithſtanding the endeavours of 
the Commitlioners to diſſuade him from it. 


SubRance of the King's Meſſage to bath Houſes, April 12, 

| 1043. | 
wi A® ſoon as his Majeſty is ſatisfied concerning his own Rufworth, 
6 revenue, magazines, ſhips and ports, to which he Ciaendös, 
deſires nothing but that the juſt, known, legal rights T. II. p.17 3. 
of his Majeſty (devolved to him from his progenitors) 
and of the perſons truited by him, which have violently 
been taken from both, be reſtored unto him, and unto 


«© them. 


As ſoon as all the Members of both Houſes ſhall be 
reſtored to the ſame capacity of fitting and voting in 
Parliament as they had upon the firſt of Fanuary 1641, 
the ſame of right belonging unto them by their birth- 
rights, and the free elections of thoſe that ſent them, 
and having been voted from them, for adhering to his 
Majeſty in theſe diſtractions ; his Majeſty not intend- 

ing that this ſhould extend either to the Biſhops, whoſe 

votes have been taken away by Bill; or to ſuch, in 
3 places upon new writs, new elections have been 
made, ” | 
As ſoon as his Majeſty and both Houſes may be ſe- 
cured from ſuch tumultuous aflemblies, as to the great 
breach of the privileges, and the high diſhonour of Par- 
liaments having formerly aflembled about both Houſes, 
and awed the Members of the ſame, and occationed two 
ſeveral complaints from the Houſe of Lords, and twa 
ſeveral defires of that Houſe to the Houſe of Commons, 
to join in a declaration againft them ; the complyin 
with which deſire might have prevented all theſe miſe- 
5 rable diſtractions which have enſued. Which ſecurity, 
his Majeſty conceives, can be only ſettled by adjourning 
the Parliament to ſome other place, at the leaſt twenty 
miles from London, the choice of which his Majeſty 
leaves to both Houſes. _ | | | 
„ His Majeſty will then moſt chearfully and readily 
* conſent, that both armies be immediately disbanded, 
« and give a preſent meeting to both his Houſes of Par- 
liament at the ſame time and place, at, and to which, 
« the Parliament ſhall agree to be adjourned. | 
His Majeſty being confident, that the Law will then 
recover the due credit and eſtimation, and that upon a 
free debate, in a full and peaceable convention of Par- 
liament, ſuch proviſions will be made againſt ſeditious 
preachings and printing againſt his Majeſty, and the 
<« eftabliſhed laws, which hath been one of the chief cauſes 
<« of the preſent diſtractions; and ſuch care will be taken 
„ concerning the legal and known rights of his Majeſty, 
and the property and liberty of his Subjects, that what- 
&« ſoever hath been publiſhed or done, in or by colour of 
c any illegal declarations, ordinances, or order of one or 
* both Houſes, or any committee of either of them, and 
C particularly the power to raiſe arms without his Majeſty's 
* conſent, will be in ſuch manner recalled, diſclaimed, 
© and provided againſt, that no ſeed will remain for the 
& like to ſpring out of for the future, to diſturb the peace 
of the Kingdom, and to endanger the very being of 
— — —— 

There was no need of much penetration, to perceive 
by this meſſage, that not only the King intended to break 
off the conferences, but alſo was not much inclined to 
peace. It was indeed very needleſs to enter into treaty, 
ſince neither King nor Parliament would recede from their 
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{ farther upon. this Treaty, that their inſtrugions were very ſtrict, and tied them up to treat with none but the King timſel 
manifeſted on this occaſion, his great parts and abilities, ſtrength of reaſon, and quickneſs of apprehenſion, with much patience in hear- 
mg What was objected againſt him, wherein he allowed all freedom, and would himſelf ſum up the arguments, and give a molt clear judgment u 
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1643. pretenſions. The ſhorteſt way would have been to diſcuſs which the beſiegers and the beſi ed, mutual! 
the general queſtion, whether there was juſt reaſon to con- tages. ; = Toe of. 1643. 1643. 
fide in the King, and reſtore him to his rights; for every At the ſame time the King coming with his army with 
dne of the propoſitions offered by both parties neceſſarily = The , 


led to that queſtion, ſo that none could be decided with- 


ceſſation of 


ATMS, 


out this being previouſly determined. If the reſt of the 
propoſitions Fad been diſcuſſed, the difliculties would have 
been ſtill greater, ſince the two parties built upon quite 
oppoſite principles. But, in all appearance, the King and 
the Parliament had foreſeen what came to paſs, and agreed 
to this negotiation only to make the People believe they 
were diſpoſed to a peace. This was equally neceſſary for 
them, becauſe in the People conſiſted the ſtrength of both 


never ſo ſhort a ſpace, and that he inſiſted upon communi- 
cation of quarters. He found himſelf at Oxford unpro- 
vided of ammunition, and the Queen, who was at York, 
had brought him a good quantity; but the difficulty was 
to convey them to Oxford with a ſtrong guard. If there- 


in a few miles of Reading, detached Ruthen his Gene 
lately made Earl of Forth, who with a thouſand Muf, ue 
teers, vigorouſly attacked a poſt (3), by which the Ki 


* a ng Id. 5 15. 
Was neceſſarily to paſs, in order to relieve Reading, I S 2: 


Earl of Forth was in hopes, that whilſt he attacked > 


poſt, the garriſon would fally out upon the beſiegers. But 
as, Without knowing it, he had made his attack Juſt as the 
truce was agreed on, there was no ſally from the town 


W not being able to force the paſs, he retreated to the 
ing. 


ſides. | Mean while, Fielding having negotiated a caditulatian rc 
The comfe- As ſoon as both Houſes received this meſſage, they ſent with the Earl of Z/ex, found . before it Morn N 
aer of their commiſſioners poſitive orders to return, and the con- concluded, to go in the night to the King, and tell him. 20. 
ferences ceaſed. | he hoped to have liberty to march away with all their arms 
The Kinr's Tt was not without reaſon that the King deſired a ceſ- and baggage. "The King approved of the capitulation 
| 3 ro- ſation of arms, on the terms by him propoſed, though for which was ſigned the next day, and the town ſurrendered 


to the beſiegers. But by one of the articles, which proba. 
bly Fielding did not tell the King, and Which — 4. 
not yet agreed on, the Earl of Eſſex excepted the deſerters 

who could not obtain liberty to march out with the reſt of 
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; the garriſon. When the King's troops came out of the Breathof 
fore the ceſſation of arms had been concluded with the town, and were paſſing through the enemies guards, the aa, 


clauſe of communication of quarters, nothing would have ſoldiers were inſulted, and ſome waggons plundered, con- © f. lt 
* 4, ; - - * f . . 7 Ruſhworth 
hindered the King from ſending for his ammunition from trary to the articles of the capitulation. V. p.40 
York, without the Parliament's being able to complain. The King was very well pleaſed with ſaving the garriſon Feilng ; 
For though in the firſt article of the propoſed cellation, of Reading, and indeed that was his principal view in per- © 
it was allowed to ſtop all perſons carrying ammunition, mitting Fielding to capitulate. But when the garriſon cl,rew, 


it was not ſaid however, that ſuch a conveying was a came to Oxford, ſeveral officers complained, that Fielding T. ll. pai; hw 


breach of the ſuſpenſion. Since therefore by the article of 


was too haſty in ſurrendering a place which could have held 


. communication of quarters, the King might have drawn as out much longer. Nay, ſome accuſed him openly of be- ve, F4 
wt many of his troops as he pleaſed from York to Oxford, he traying the King. Whereupon he defired to be tried by a A 
0 might likewiſe, if this article had been granted, have ſent council of war, which was granted him. The King, who "ay 7 
6 for his ammunition with a guard, which the Parliament's perhaps had too readily conſented to the capitulation, and f the 
0 forces could not have attacked without breaking the was incenſed at him, when he underſtood that the place mt 
11 Truce, when the guard ſhould have paſſed into their was capable of making a longer defence, could not how- 24 
0 quarters. | „ _ ever find fault with his capitulating, fince it was done with fore 
0 The King It evidently appears, the King intended to reap this ad- his approbation. But his admitting the article whereby 255 
1 F eee u vantage by the ceflation of arms, which, according to the deſerters were excepted, was charged to him as a 4 
. pert to cf. him, was to be only for the eaſe of the people, ſince from crime, and the King publiſhed a Declaration, proteſting he Ohal 
9 _ iſh a com- the beginning of April, when the treaty was negotiating had not conſented to that exception, being very far from FT 
i bene, at Oxford, he detached Prince Rupert with twelve hundred refufing protection to any who ſhould leave the enemy, 5 
4 York aus Horſe, and ſeven or eight hundred Foot, to eſtabliſh a and betake themſelves to his ſervice. Fielding was likewiſe V.p. 
ii Conus communication between York and Oxford, by ſecuring cer- accuſed of not paying punctual obedience to the King's or- | 
i T. II. p. 185. tain places, between theſe two cities. The Prince marched ders: but what theſe orders were I have not been able to 
ji The Price by Birmingham, a town of the Parliament's, garriſoned find (4). However this be, Fielding was ſentenced by the 
0 wee _ with a company of Foot (1), and taking it by ſtorm, made Council of war to loſe his head: which ſentence, after Id. p. 7. 
pi ams the Inhabitants pay a large fine, as a puniſhment for aſ- long interceſſion, was remitted by the King; but his Re- 
1 ſiſting the garriſon to repulſe him (2). | giment was given to another. Probably, he was too haſty 
le ad Lich- After this little conqueſt, the Prince marched directly to to conclude the capitulation, and had not fully declared to 
ih | 3 5 Lichfield, where he entered without difficulty, the town the King, the true ſtate of the place. But as he could not ak 
0 being open in ſeveral places. But the Cathedral, with the be condemned for that, ſince he had the King's conſent to Hon 
Ik Cloſe, was a ſort of fortreſs, which he was obliged to be- capitulate, other pretences were ſought. This ſentence 30 
qi ſiege in form, it being ſtrongly garriſoned. At laſt, he occaſioned great diſſention in the King's army, ſome en- _ 
15 drained the moat, and ſprung two mines, one whereof deavouring to vindicate it, whilſt others paſſionately repre- Wt 
10 taking effect, he furiouſly ſtormed the place, which was ſented it as the moſt unjuſt that ever was given in the li 
10 bravely defended by the garriſon : but the dread of not be- caſe. | | 
ing able to ſtand a ſecond aſſault, cauſed them to deſire to The Earl of Clarendon ſays, the King having received TN 
capitulate. The Prince granted them an honourable capi- wrong intelligence, that the Earl of Eſerx, after the taking 1, 15 
| tulation, being very glad to be freed from the trouble of of Reading, was marching directly to Oxford, reſolved to lag to gui 
Mels recalled continuing the ſiege, which had laſted ten days. He in- retire into the north to join the Fart of Newcaftle, But 0x 1 
by e Ng. tended to puſh his conqueſts farther to the north, in order it was only a falſe alarm. The Earl of Eſex was fo little Sickneſs i * 
to make a line of communication between York and Ox- able to beſiege Oxford, that he was forced on the contrary Ae 
ford: but the King recalled him from Lichfeld, wanting to remain above fix weeks at Reading, without being able clurendon 
him to raiſe the ſiege of Reading. do act, by reaſon of the ſickneſs which infeſted his army. T: 0 og 
Siege and The treaty at Oxford being broken off the 15th of April, Whilſt the treaty for peace was negotiating at Oxford, 1 * Tt 
8 by the Earl of Eſſex marched that day from Mindſor, and on Sir William Waller continued his conqueſts along the Se- Waller ahn gs 
Eſſex. the next, appeared before Reading. His army conſiſted of vern, where having defeated Lord Herbert of Ragland, * * 
Ruſhworth, ſixteen thouſand Foot, and three thouſand Horſe; and the Son to the Marquiſs of Worceſter, he became maſter 0 A N 
2 5 garriſon of three hundred Horſe, and three thouſand Foot, Hereford. But in aſſaulting Worcgſter he was repulſed, T. II. p. / y 
| Clarendon, The King was ſo poſſeſſed with the notion, that the Par- after which he went and joined the Earl of £/z before * 1 
T. II. P. 177. liament's ſoldiers ſerved them unwillingly, and by con- Reading. | | 5 F 
| ſtraint, that he iſſued out a Proclamation, offering pardon As the war was ſpread in all parts of the Kingdom, the or ef,” 20 
to ſuch as were in the Earl of Es army, a precaution military actions of this ſecond campain, cannot, without 2 
entirely fruitleſs. At the beginning of the ſiege, the Go- confuſion, bg ſpoken of according to the order of time. f ce 57 
vernor, Sir Arthur A/ton, being wounded in the head, and And therefore I chuſe rather to follow the order of the 1643. 
forced to keep his chamber, the command was devolved to places, and ſpeak firſt of what paſſed in the middle of the 
Colonel Richard Fielding, the eldeſt Colonel in the gar- Kingdom, where the two principal armies lay. I ſhall re- f 


riſon. : NE late next the chief events that happened in the Weſt; and 
The King no ſooner heard of the ſiege of Reading, but laſtly, ſhall proceed to what paſſed in the North, and on 


he ſent away a detachment of Horſe, under the command 
of Commiſſary Wilmot, who found means to throw into aſſociated by the Parliament, and well provided with troops» 
the town five hundred men and ſome powder. But this the King had not many opportunities to carry the war thi- 
ſupply not appearing ſufficient to Colonel Fielding, he de- ther. As for the ſouthern Counties, nothing conſiderable 
manded to capitulate, and a truce was agreed on, during was ated there this campain. After this, I ſhall reſume 


1) The Lord Clarendon ſays, the Town had in ir 2 troop of Horſe belonging to the Gar 8 me 
bs In the too eager Purſult of the troop of Horſe, William Fielding, Earl of Denk ih 9 7 Fo W war had been a Volunteer in 
Prince Rupert's . wounded, ſo that he died within two or three days. Lid, * | L | 
i 5 Caveſham Bridge, defended by the Lord Roberts's and Berbl oy 0 Regions, a 


(%) For ſome ſuch he had received in this agitation, ſays the Lord Clarengon, which he tad not preciſely obſeryed. Tom, II. p. 1 Py 


Id. p. 179. 
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Book XXI. 


of any moment, with regard to civil affairs, 
during the courſe of the year 1643. This method has 
10 ie; inconveniences: but I ſhall endeavour to avoid 
. m in patt, by marking the exact time of every event, 
that the cauſes and motives as well of the Civil as military 
actions may be more eaſily known. 
The taking of Reading ſeemed to be a good omen to 
the Parliament, for the reſt of the campain. But, as I 
id, the great mortality among the Earl of Eſſea's ſoldiers, 
W © {red him not to improve this advantage. After the ſur- 
render of Reading, both Houſes thought of no leſs than be- 
ſieging Oxford, where the King was in great diſtreſs for 
* r warlike ſtores, In all appearance, the intelligence 
he had received, that the Earl of Z/ex was going to march 
thither, came from ſome friends at London, who knowing 
ic was the Parliament's deſign, did not queſtion, it would 
be put in execution. Mean while, the King received 
ſome ammunition in May, and as his enemies were not 
in condition to make any attempt, he remained quiet at 
97 FA after a ſix weeks ſtay at Reading, the Earl 
W Lim of E/ſex marched towards Oxford, rather out of conde- 
ſcenſion to the Parliament, than in expectation of making 
by reaſon of the ill ſtate of the army. He 
advanced however to Thame, within ten miles of Oxford, 
where he ſtopped (1). There was in his army a Scotch 
Colonel named Hurry, who had ſerved in Germany with 
the Earl of Forth, the King's General, with whom he 
kept a ſecret correſpondence. As ſoon as the Earl of Eſſex 
bace Ru- approached Oxford, Hurry quitted the Parliament's ſervice, 
ebe and went over to the King, who received him very gra- 
ciouſly, After that, he informed Prince Rupert of the 
„y, ſituation of the quarters of the Parliament's army, and 
pris perſwaded him to make an attempt upon the enemy, So 
bn up tus the Prince going from Oxford in the evening with a body 
leere. of Horſe, took a long circuit, and at break of day came 
to Mictham, where beating up the quarters of two Regi- 
7 ments, one of Horſe, the other of Foot, he cut them 
in pieces. Then he attacked another quarter with the 
' {ame ſucceſs, after which he reſolved to retire by a bridge, 
where he had left a guard. But the Earl of Eſex having 
now taken the alarm, had detached ſome troops to inter- 
| - :.203. cept the Prince, who was to croſs Chaldgrave field, and 
oer, enter a lane, which led to the bridge. The Earl of E/- 
E ' © 7+ +, Horſe not giving the Prince time to reach the bridge, 
he choſe rather to expect them in an open field, than enter 
the lane with the enemy in his rear. He charged there- 
fore theſe Horſe with ſuch bravery, that he put them to 
flight, towards a body of Foot, which the Earl of Eſſex 
Was leading himſelf, Whilſt the Horſe were flying, the 
Prince paſled the lane and bridge, and entered Oxford in 
triumph (2). Upon the firſt alarm at the head-quarters, 
Mr. Hambden, Colonel of Foot mounted his horſe, and 
rode as a volunteer in the Regiment ordered to intercept 
the Prince. He was ſhot in the ſhoulder in this action, 
and within few days died of the wound. He was a per- 
ſon very eminent in his party, both for his courage as an 
officer in the army, and for his wiſdom and capacity as a 
Member of Parliament. He had given a good proof of 
his firmneſs in his famous trial concerning Ship-money. 
After this loſs, the Earl of Ee, whoſe army was in a 
5 very ill ſtate, thought not proper to remain longer at 
wg 206, Thame. He put his troops into quarters of refreſhment at 
dt. Albans, Uxbridge, and the neighbouring parts, till they 
ſhould be recruited and furniſhed with many things they 
wanted, which the Parliament did not ſeem much to re- 
gard, whether from inability, or ſome other reaſon. 


what paſſed 


1543. 


SF «rcndon 


E Chiligrave 


| Himbden 15 


June 24. 
| Clarendon, 
1 II. p. 204. 


The urn 
bg the 
: K 2 Aa great 


flouriſh, and the Parliament was extremely embaraſſed. 
I bly. 


3 The Queen joined the King the 13th of Juh, and brought 
r him two thouſand Foot, a thouſand Horſe, a hundred wag- 
: 5 gons laden with ammunition of all ſorts, fix pieces of can- 
Caen, non, and two mortars. On the other ſide, Sir William 
il. p. 226, Waller, ſent into the Weſt by the Parliament, had the ill 
204, fortune to be defeated, and his army was ſo diſperſed, that 
it was no longer ſerviceable (3). In this juncture it was 
that the King reſolved to beſiege Briſtol by Prince Rupert, 
with whom was joined the Corn: army that had van- 
quiſhed Sir William Waller. | 
The 22d of Fuly, Prince Rupert incamped' before Briſ- 


Prince Ru- 


ber bene 21 
dal.“ tel, and the ſame day, with the aſſiſtance of ſome ſailors, 
ge who had beef gained, he ſeized the ſhips in King-road, 


From that time, the King's military affairs began to 


the King 


25. CHiA'R'LES I. 


laden with goods of great value, which the Inhabitants of 
Briſtol had thought to ſecure there. | 

On the morrow, the Prince holding a Council of War, 
it was reſolved to proceed by aſſault, and not by approach. 


The walls muſt have been very weak, otherwiſe, it can 
hardly be conceived, that the beſiegers ſhould reſolve to 
ſtorm two days after their arrival, eſpecially as there was 
a numerous garriſon in the place (4). However this be, 
the next day both armies attacked the city, each at three 
ſeveral places, ſo that the garriſon were forced to divide 
themſelves into fix bodies to defend the walls. The Cor- 
ni/h army was repulſed with great ſlaughter in their three 
aſſaults. The two diviſions of Prince Ruper!'s were like- 
wiſe repulſed : but the third commanded by Colonel J//a/- 
ington had better ſucceſs, the Colonel finding means to 
make a breach in the wall large enough for the Prince to 
enter with his Horſe, But this advantage only put him 
in poſleflion of the ſuburbs, beyond which was the city- 
wall, much ftronger than what he had paſſed. However, 
he marched up the ftreet to Frome-gate, where he was 
forced to halt, and where he loſt many of his men, who 
were ſhot by the Inhabitants from the walls and win- 
dows (5). | | 
What the Prince had gained was ſo inconſiderable, that 
probably, the ſiege would ſtill have coſt much time, and 
many lives, if the Governor had not loſt his preſence 
mind, and ordered a parley to be beaten. The Governor 
was Colonel Nathaniel Fiennes, who at the beginning of 
this Parliament, had made in the Houſe of Commons ſe- 
veral fine ſpeeches againſt the King, but who, in all ap- 
pearance, was not very skilful in the art of war. The 
Prince immediately granted the defired capitulation, think- 


477 
(043, 


He florms 
the ton. 
Idid. 
Clarendon, 
II. P- 226. 


The Coder. 
nor capiſu- 


1 f ates. 
U Id, P- 228. 


ing himſelf very happy to gain a place of that importance 


in ſo ſhort a time. This capitulation was ill obſerved by 
the King's ſoldiers, who ſtripped thoſe of the garriſon, and 


made themſelves more than amends for the breach of the id. 


capitulation at Reading, whether it was done with or with- 


Breach of 
the capitu- 
lation, 


p. 229. 


out the connivance of the Generals. Fiennes was impri- Fiennes the 


ſoned for his cowardly ſurrender of Briſtol, and ſome 
months after condemned to die by a Council of War. But 
he was reprieved by the Earl of Eſex, and paſſed the reſi- 
due of his days beyond-ſea. . 


Covornor 
condemned ta 
die. 
State-Try . 
Vol. Is 


The taking of Briſtol infuſing freſh hopes into the King, 75 Xing 


he was willing to improve the preſent opportunity, whilſt 
the Parliament had no army ready to oppoſe his progreſs. 


reſolves to 
befiege Glo- 


ceſter. 


He reſolved therefore to beſiege Gloceſter, the poſſeſſion Clarendon, 


whereof would have been of great conſequence to him. 


11. p · 241. 


By it he would have been maſter of all the Severn, from 


Briſtol to Shrewsbury, and of the whole country between 
that River and Wales, where there would have been on!) 
Hereford, which, probably would have quickly e? 
By this means, he would not only have extended his quar- 


ters into a very good Country, but alſo ſecured a com- 


munication from Cornwal to the northern Counties. For 


as the Parliament had no army in the Weſt, fince 
Waller's defeat, the communication of the Weſtern-Coun- 


ties with Briſtol could not be interrupted. The taking 
of Glocefler would have. opened a communication from 
Briſtol to Shrewsbury, and from thence to the North, by 
means of Lancaſhire, which was more ſor him than for 
the Parliament. Beſides this, the taking of Glce/ter would 
have ſecured him the poſſeſſion of Zales, where the Par- 
liament would have had no entrance but by fea, If there- 
fore even ſome of his friends have blamed him for under- 
taking this ſiege, it may be affirmed, the ill ſucceſs was 
the beſt foundation. of their opinion, For my part, I be- 


lieve, he had all the reaſon in the world to undertake it, 
at a time when there was no likelihood that the Earl of 


Eſſex's army could be ready ſoon enough to hinder this 
conqueſt. The Lord Clarendon pretends to diſcover a 
ſecret which confirmed the King in his refolution. He 
ſays, the King having ſent a meſſenger to Colonel Maj 


Id. p 242. 


Governour of Glacęſer, to perſwade him to deliver the 


place, Maſfy in publick anſwered in a high ſtyle, but in 


private bid the meſſenger tell the King, that if he came 


ic himſelf to beſiege the town, he would not hold it a- 
« gainſt him, for it would not ſtand with his conſcience 
<« to fight againſt the perſon of the King (6).“ But the 
ſequel ſhowed, either that Mafjy had altered his mind, or 
had taken a mere compliment for a poſitive 
promiſe, ſince in the defence of this place Maſſj was very 
far from expreſſing the leaſt inclination to favour the King. 


| (1) The Lord Clarendon ſays, That the deſign of his marching thither, was rather to ſecure Buckingbamſbire, which was now infeſted by the King's 


Horſe, than to diſquiet Oxford. Tom. 2. P+ 201, 


(2) With near two hundred Priſoners, ſeven Coronets of Horſe, and four Enſigus of Foot. Among other perſons of note, Colonel Gunter was lain, Cla- 


renden, Tom. 2: p. 204, 20 


4+ | 
(3) He loſt two battles. The battle of Lonſdown, July 5, wherein Sir Bevil Greenwil was flaiti ; and the battle of Roundwway-down, Fuly 13, as will 


de leen hereafter, Ruſbwortb, Tom. 227» 


4 The Garriſon conſiſted of two thouſand five hundred Foot, and a Regiment of Horſe and Dragoons. 

5) Sir Nicholas Slanning, Colonel Trevanmes, the Lord Grandiſen, Major Kendo! were ſlain, and about five hundred Men beſides. Idem. p. 230 · 
The Lord Clarendon does not fay, the King ſeat a meſſenger, but that Colonel 

of kindneſs and overture, as was proper in ſuch a caſe from one friend to another, 


(6) 
Letter 
the meſſenger in private as above. Tom. 2+ 


No 67. VOI. II. 


Clarendon, Tom. 2. p. 227» 


„ under whom Aa had ſerved in the King's army, ſent him 2 
o which Letter MaJy returned an anſwer in a.l.igh file, but told 
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1045, 


The Parita- 
ment ad- 
larmed. 


The HISTORY 


This Prince was ever poſſeſſed with the notion, that thoſe 
who bore arms againſt him acted contrary to the dictates 
of their conſcience, and readily believed, they only wanted 
an opportunity to ſerve him, wherein he was frequently 
miſtaken. | 

Nothing ſhows more clearly how advantagious to the 
King the taking of Gloce/fer would have been, than the 
Parliament's alarm when they heard the firſt news of his 


The Bal of marching to form the ſiege, Whereas before, the Earl of 


Ellex's army 
11 recruited, 
Ruſhworth. 
V. p- 291» 


The King 
bejieges 
Gloceſter. 
Aug- 10. 
Id. p. 286, 
287, &c. 
292. 
Ciarendon, 
II. p. 243, 
252. 


Eſſex's army was ſuffered to decay, all endeavours were 
uſed to recruit it, the moment the King's intention was 
known. Care was taken to complete the Regiments by 
freſh levies of ſoldiers, raiſed in Lenden with all poſſible 
expedition, And to facilitate theſe Jevies, the Parliament 
ordered the ſhops to be ſhut up till Glecgſter ſhould be re- 
lieved, and moreover, the Earl of Eſſex's army was 
ſtrengthned with a numerous body of the city trained- 
bands. Theſe things were done with that diligence, that 
in fifteen days the Earl of Ee was ready to march to 
the relief of the beſieged. 7 

The King came before Ghecęſter the 10th of Augu/?, 
[with about eight thouſand horſe and foot] and immediate- 
ly ordered the approaches to be begun, which however 
were not ſo vigorouſly puſhed as was expected, by reaſon 
of the frequent ſallies of the beſieged. Beſides, the King 
was obliged go to Oxfird, which made him loſe ſome 
days. The Earl of Le beginning to march the 26th of 
Auguſ?, arrived in few days near Glocgſter, and advancing 
to Presbury Hills, drew up his whole army in view of the 
city, expecting the King would come and give him battle. 


7 -aiſe: che But the King not thinking fit to run any hazard, raiſed 


liege upon 
F.tiex's ap- 
grrucb. 
Sept. CD 
Id. p. 295» 
Ruſhworth, 
V. p. 290. 


T. May. 


E. ſex re- 
run. 
Clarendon, 
II. P+ 266, 


_ Ruſthworth, 
WF. Þ» 292. 


The King 


 Couivus bim. 


Jept. 18. 
Nuſh worth, 
V. p. 293 
Clarendon, 


a II. P; 266. 


_ The King 


gets 10 

Newbury 
before Eſ- 
ſex. 


+ Sept · 19. | 
The firſt 


battle of 
Newbury. 


acc. 
Ruſhwosth. 
V. p. 293 
T. May.“ 


the ſiege, which could not be done without great diſ- 
order (1). The Earl of Efex marching into Glace/ter, 
found the beſieged reduced to a ſingle barrel of powder, 
and no better provided with other ſtores (2). After ſtay- 
ing there three days (3), he departed towards London, 
paſſing through Tewkesbury in his way. 


town ef Cirence/ter, where lay two regiments (4). After 


that he crofled North VViliſbire, a deep and incloſed coun- 


try, which obliged him to make very ſhort marches. 

As ſoon as the King had notice of the enemies march 
and rout, he departed alſo in order to follow them, ſend- 
ing Prince Rupert before with all his cavalry, conſiſting of 
five thouſand Horſe, It is likely, his intention was that 
the Prince ſhould poſt himſelf between Londen and the 
Parliament's army, whilſt he followed, and put the army 
between him and his cavalry, Be this as it will, for it 


is not eaſy to gueſs the King's deſign, Prince Rupert 
came up with the Earl of Eſex, as he was marching 


over Auborn-Chace, intending to have reached Newbury 
that night. There enſued in this place a ſharp conflict, 
Prince Rupert having charged the EarPs rear, who were 
put into ſome diſorder. "The Marquiſs of La Vieuville a 
Frenchman (5), who ſerved the King as a volunteer, was 
killed in this action. This conflict obliged the Earl of 
Eſſex to quarter at Hungerford, The next day he con- 
tinued his march towards Newbury, but found that the 
King had prevented him by two hours and poſted him- 
ſelf near the town. Prince Rupert, after the action of the 
foregoing Day, went and joined the King, | 25 

The two armies, being too near each other to part 
without blows, prepared ſor battle, and the fight begun (6). 
Prince Rupert, as uſual, performed wonders with his 
Horſe. He quickly made the Parliament's cavalry give 
way : but took care not to commit the ſame fault he had 
done at £Edge- Hill, by purfuing the runaways too far. 
After he had routed the enemies Horſe, he charged their 
infantry, who, though deſtitute of the aſſiſtance of the 
cavalry, received him with ſuch intrepidity, that he could 
make no impreſſion on their ſtand of pikes, but was forced 


He marched two 
days before the King knew he was gone, and ſurprized the 


ef ENGLAND. 


to wheel about. It was fought all the reſt of the day with 
pretty equal ſucceſs. But in the night the King l 
with his army, and leſt the way open to the Fa of 
Eſſex to proceed to Newbury, where he intended to lod, 
the night before. Next day, the Earl of E/Jex ſeein "i 
coaſt clear, purſued his march, and paſſing through 85 © 
bury, arrived at Reading as he had before reſolved. Prince 
Rupert, who followed him, ſeeing him entered into the 
narrow lanes, attacked his rear, put them in diſorder ws 
took ſome priſoners : but prevented not the Earl Tron, 
continuing his march. He remained two days at Reading 
to refreſh his troops, and without leaving a garriſon in 
the place, which was poſſeſſed by the King's forces aſe; 
his departure, returned to his old quarters. The King lj 
in this battle above twenty officers of note, and anion 
others [ Henry Spencer] Earl of Sunderland, | Robert Darn 
Earl of Caernarvan, and [Lucius Carey] Lord Falklani 
Secretary of State, who would be preſent at the fight 
though he had no call, not being a military officer (+) : 

I have taken the deſcription of this battle from the Ly 
Clarendon, which by many omiſſions is rendered obſcu 


* 


ment's. For otherwiſe, it can't be conceived, how theſe 
laſt could have reſiſted, had they been attacked by the 
King's infantry and cavalry at once, Neither is it ſeen in 
this deſcription, why the King left the field of battle in 


the night, ſince it does not appear that he had received 


any conſiderable loſs. Nevertheleſs, the Lord Clarendon en- 
deavours to prove, though by weak arguments, that the King 
gained the victory, I believe it would be very eaſy to 
confute his reaſons, were there any occaſion. I ſhall con- 
tent my ſelf with ſaying in general, that the Earl of E/z's 
deſign, at his departure from Gloceſter, was to return to 
his former quarters about London, and that the battle of 
Newbury hindered him not from executing it, whereas the 
King's intention was probably to intercept the Earl of £/zx's 
paſſage, which he could not effect (8). | 


After the Battle, the King retiring to Oxford, and the vp. :;, 
: Earl of Eſſex to Windſor, neither had much ſhare in the Nh 
actions of the reſt of the campaign. I ſhall proceed there. b. 7 


fore to other parts of the Kingdom, where the war was 
2 and particularly in the Weſt, where it was very 
arp. 8 


to the neutrality entered into by the Counties of Devon 
and Cor nal. On the contrary, they reſolved to carry 
the war into Cornwal, which had declared for the King. 


To that end, about the beginning of May, whilſt the Tir f., 
King's Troops were at Lance/ton, few in number, and pony 


very ſhort of Proviſions, [Henry Grey] Earl of Stamford, de Pi. 
the Parliament's General in the Weſt, entered Cornwal mint, met 


He poſted himſelf ©" 


. Clarenden, 
on the top of a hill near Stratton, from whence he ſent 14g. 2 


a party of twelve hundred horſe, under the command of Nabu, 


with an army of ſeven thouſand men. 


Sir George Chudleigh, to Bodmin, a town in the middle of 
the County, in order to keep it in awe and hinder the mi- 
litia from joining the King's forces as they had once before 
done. Sir Ralph Hepton, who commanded for the King 
at Lance/ton, and had but three thoufand men, eaſily ſaw 


he ſhould be driven out of the County, unleſs he found 


means to avoid it by ſome notable action. This made him 
refolve to march to the enemies, though they were much 
ſuperior in number, and advantagiouſly poſted. The Earl 
of Stamford thought himſelf ſo ſecure from any attack, that 
though he had frequent notice of the enemies approach he 
could not believe it. Indeed, it would have been raſh in 
Sir Ralph Hepton, to attack him with ſo great diſadvantage, 
had there been any other way to ſave the County ſor the 


(i) Whitelock has a particular not mentioned by the Lord Clarendon, wiz. his Majeſty underſtanding that Eſſex advanced apace to the relief of Gloceſter, 
ſeat a Trumpet to him, with ſome propoſitions to be treated on. But Eſſex, much acquainted with tach ſmall deſigns to hinder his march, returned « 
ſpeedy anſwer, That be bad no Commiſſion to treat, but to relieve Gloceſter, which be was reſolved to do, or to kſe his life there, And his Soldiers hearing of 
a Trumpeter come with Propoſitions to treat, cried out for a long time together, with loud acclamations, No Propefitions, no Propofitions, So their Trum · 


peter was diſmiſſed. Mpbitelact, p. 72+ 


(2) Their whole ſtrength of Soldiers, Horſe, Foot, and Dragoons, together with the trained Bands, did not at firſt conſiſt of above fourteen hundred; 
forty, or at the moſt, fifty barrels of powder was all their ſtore, and a mean and ſlender artillery. Ruſbrworth, Tom. 5. Pp. 287. | 


(3) And in that time, iays the Lord Clarendon, which was as wonderful as any part of the ſtory, cauſed all neceſſary proviſions to be brought in to them, 


cut of thoſe very quarters in which the King's army had been ſuſtained, and which th 


conceal qwhat they bad, and to reſerve it for them. Tom. II. p. 265. 


ey conceived to be entirely ſpent : So ſollicitous were the Pepe ie 


(4) And took forty loads of Provitions, fx Standards, three hundred common Soldiers, and four hundred Horſes, the ſaid forces being deſiened for Kent, 


ta raile an army there for the King, and Sir Nicholas Criſpe to command them. Ruſb 


ot C (1 MCefter. 


(5) He had attended the Queen out of Holland, Clarendon, Tom. 2, p. 266, 


(6) Eſſex had been forced to lodge in the field all night, Jdem. p. 267. 


worth, Tom. 5. p. 292. Ropin, by miſtake, fays Chichgfer, infiesd 


. 


(7) Being diſſuaded by his friends to go into the fight, he fa'd, He wat weary of the Times, and foreſaw much miſery to bis Country, ard did believe be 
Spruid be out of it ere night, His death, fays Mbiteloct, was lamented by all that knew or heard cf him; being a Gentleman of great parts, ingeaui'y and 
honour ; courteous and juſt to all, and a paſſionate promoter of all endeavours of peace betwixt the King and Parliament. He was ſlain in the 34\k year. 


of his age. Whitelock, p. 73+ 


(8) Wbiteleck's account of Newbury fight is briefly this: Eſſex finding his Soldiers full of mettle, and reſolved to force their way, he led them in perſon, 
and firſt charged the enemy with his uwn Regiment and the Lord Reberti's Brigade of Horſe ; the fight began about fix a-clock in the morning, Sept. 20, 


and held with very ht ſervice till ten or eleven at night. 


The Parliament's forces beat the enemy from all their advantages, got the hill from them on 


which they were paſted, purſued them to Newbury „ and out of he Town again, but the night coming on, they could puriue them no further; and though 
the King's forces ( eſpecially the Huorſe conſiſting moſt (f Gentlemen) made s gallant reſiſtance, yet this place not being proper for their fight, their Foot 


were thus beaten, and in the night marched away, leaving £/ſex maſter of the field, whoſe Soldiers had the pillage of the dead bodies, f biteloch, p. TH 
This battle laſted from ſeven a-clock in the morning, till ſeven or eight at night, Ruſp worte, Tom: 5+ p. 395» | | 


King, 


rd Nima — 
f l re. the L 
Among others, it does not appear what the King did with Ca, 


his infantry. This gives occaſion to preſume, that his af 
foot were routed when Prince Rupert charged the Parlia- Go 


| IT have already ſaid in ſpeaking of the affairs of thoſe Th ws 
parts, that the Parliament did not think proper to conſent “ % 
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Book XXI. 


King. However that be, the 16th of May, approaching 
1643» the hill on which the Earl of Stamford was incamped, he 
— ordered him to be attacked at ſour ſeveral places (1). As 
dam fon de. the aſſailants were reſolved to conquer or die, they gained, 
, though with great difficulty, the top of the hill, which 
endes; their enemies were at length ſorced to relinquiſh, after 
1. p. 208. ſuſtaining the charge many hours. In this action the Earl 
07. of Stamford had only three hundred men killed, but left 
ot, * ſeventeen hundred in the hands of the enemy. Among theſe 
| iſfoners was Major-General Chudleigh, who being carried 
to Oxford, turned to the King. The Earl of Stamford, 
whether to excuſe his defeat, or upon ſome grounds, open- 
ly complained, that Chudleigh had betrayed him, and in the 
heat of the battle turning againſt him, charged him with 
the body under his command. The Earl of Clarendon 
pretends it was a ſcandal ; but I imagine few now are con- 
cerned to know the truth (2). EF 
be King After this battle the Earl of Stamford throwing himſelf 
fete into Exeter, his army being diſperſed, and the party of 
ak} 7 horſe ſent to Bodmin, thinking proper to retire to Plymouth, 
ene ih Hepton remained maſter of Cornwal. Shortly after, he 
Clarenden, as informed by a meſſenger from Oxford, that the Par- 
liament had reſolved to ſend Sir William Waller into the 
Weſt, with forces to join the remains of the Earl of 
Stamford's army and ſome levies that were to be raifed in 
that Country, and that the King on his part was ſending 
thither the Marquiſs of Hertford and Prince Maurice with 
a body of troops, who were now upon their march. This 
made him think, it would be very proper for his little 
Corniſh army (fo it was now called) to join the Mar- 
quiſs's forces, He marched therefore into Devonſhire, leav- 
ing a party at Saltaſb to defend Cornwal from any incur- 
ſions of Plymouth, and advanced to Tiverton, where he ex- 
#opton jains pected orders from the Marquiſs. Preſently after, hearing 
1185 the Marquiſs of Hertford was come to Chard, a town in 
at Aa Somerjethire, on the edge of Devonſhire, with ſeventeen 
hundred horſe and one thouſand foot, he went and joined 
him, and the two bodies together formed an army of ſeven 
7Tbe Mar- thouſand men. Taunton, a large town in Somerſetſhire, 
bee was the firſt, the Marquiſs of Hertford reſolved to attack. 
ard Taun- But the garriſon ſaved him the labour, by retiring to Bridg- 
oo. water, on account of a ſedition raiſed by the inhabitants. 
10 e On the morrow, the Parliament's troops quitted alſo Br:dg- 
water, and in few days Dunflar Caftle was ſurrendered to 
the King (3). N | 
The Marquiſs of Hertford having ſtaid about Taunton 


K F. 27% 


1d. p. 208. 


He marches 
agai 


Clarendon, in two days march of him, drawing troops together with 


. P. 215. the utmoſt diligence, and expecting more from London and 


Briſtol, Whereupon he reſolved to attack him, without 
giving him time to ſtrengthen his army any more, Whilft 
he was preparing to execute this dekgn, the Committee of 
the Militia, who were levying forces (4) in thoſe parts to 
join them with Waller's, perceiving a favorable opportuni- 
ty, beat up one of the Marquiſs's quarters, who was now 
advanced to Somerton, and gave ſo brisk an alarm to the 
King's troops, that the Marquiſs was forced to draw out 
the whole army. Then the Parliament's forces retired to 
Melle but ſeeing they were purſued, quitted //ells, and 
poſted themſelves on the top of Mendip hill, which over- 
looks the City. The Marquiſs of Hertford being come to 
Melis ſtayed there, the day being far ſpent. But Prince 
Maurice, Sir Ralph Hopton, and the Earl of Carnarvan, 
taking the enemies retreat for a flight, went out with two 


Regiments of horſe to purſue them, and marched directiy 


to them, Whereupon the Parliament's forces being moſtly 
foot and few in number, retired in order to join a detach- 
ment of horſe ſent by Waller to ſupport them. But the 
Earl of Carnarvan, who was fartheſt advanced, gave them 
not time to retreat in good order. As they were obliged 
to paſs through a lane, he entered aſter them, and pur ſu- 
ed them beyond, till he met with Waller's horſe, who 
ſtopped his Career, and compelled him to retire in his turn 
alen With great precipitation, Prince Maurice coming to his re- 
om Mau- lief, a warm action enſued, wherein the Prince received 
wounded, | | 
id. p. 216. 


25. Gl 


. Mal ſome days, heard at laſt that Sir William Waller was with- tion to prolong it as much as poſſible, and not yield to the 


REES HI. 


479 
two cuts in his head, and was beaten off his horſe, but 1643. 
was fortunately relieved. Night obliged both parties to re- 

tire, the King's to Wells, and the Parliament's to Bath. 

Some days after, the Marquiſs of Hertford, knowing The Mar- 
IL aller's army daily increaſed, marched towards Bath to ry 
try to draw him to an engagement. But Waller having ries te e. 
his reaſons to defer it, becauſe he ſtill expected freſh ſup- Bg. Waller 
plies, the Marquiſs advanced to Marsfield, five miles be- 1 2 
yond Bath [towards Oxford.] Whereupon Waller [whoſe © 
chief buſineſs was to hinder him from joining with the 
King] marched out of Bath, and drew up his army on 
Lanſunun, expecting the enemies, who failed not to move 
towards him. As the Marquiſs of Hertford was in a Coun- 3 7 5 
try ſo diſaffected to the King, that only force could pro- a0 lerein che 
cure him any ſupply or relief, and as beſides, he was ad- 77% 
vanced beyond Bath on purpoſe to engage them to fight, he ” 7b. 
was unwilling to loſe the opportunity. In this action, Ju!y 5. 
which was called the Battle of Lanſcdleton, of his two thou- 14: p. 218. 
ſand horſe the Marquiſs of Hertf5rd loſt above fifteen hun- Vo aka 
dred. But on the other hand, he drove //aller from his 
poſt, and compelled him, to give way about demi-culver- 
ing ſhot, Next day, Waller retired to Bath, and the 
Marquiſs entirely remained maſter of the field (5). 

But this inconſiderable advantage, gained with the Joſs 2 Mar- 
of almoſt all his horſe, threw him into a very ill ſituation. #! *-ves 


He had been ſent into the Weſt to drive Sir William I/al- 4, 27 Be 
ler from thence, and yet, after the battle, aller was be- vises, and 
tween the King's army and the weſtern Counties, where er 65 
; | xford 2v:th 
the Marquiſs could penetrate but by a ſecond. battle, which ue renzins 
he was not in condition to hazard, as being without horſe. / b Hor fe. 
This made him reſolve to march to the Devizes, leave . 
there his Infantry under the command of Sir Ralph Hapß- 
1% (6), and break through to Oxford, with the Prince and 
the remainder of the horſe, in expectation of returning 
from thence with a body of Cavalry ſtrong enough to bring 
off the foot he ſhould leave at the Devizes, which was but 
thirty miles from Oxford. This reſolution was purſued, Waller %- 
fieges the In- 


But as ſoon as he had quitted his Infantry at the Devizes, anry at the 


Maller came before the town with his whole army, and Devizes. 


inveſted theſe troops, who were in a very ill ftate by reaſon ar agg 

of the ſcarcity of proviſions. As he was ſenſible, the be- Roſbworth, 
ſieged could not remain long in ſuch a ſtate, he made them V. p. 235. 
an overture of capitulating with him, which Hopton gladly T. Ma. 


embraced, in the uncertainty whether any ſupplies would 


come from Oxford, or would arrive ſoon enough. He en- Horton | 
7 . : » fergns ts ea» 
tered therefore into treaty with Waller: but with inten-'p;r4/ace. 


laſt extremity, as expecting every moment to be relieved 

from Oxford. Waller was fo confident that they were at 

his mercy, that he had ſent the Parliament word, "That 

cc their buſineſs was done, and by the next poſt, he would 

„ ſend the number and quality of his Prifoners.” “ | 
Mean while, the Marquiſs of Hertford and Prince Wa ſere 
Maurice being come to Oxford, and having repreſented to Poris. 
th2 King the diſtreſs of his troops at the Devizes, his Clarendon. 
Majeſty immediately ſent the Lord Milmot with fifteen Il P. 223. 
hundred Horſe, who came within two miles of the Devizes 5 
before the capitulation between Hopton and Waller was 

ſtoned. Fo PIR ; : . : hy 

"IF aller was no ſooner informed of the enemies ap- Battle of 
proach, but he drew up [without drum or trumpet] his . 
whole army on Roundway Down, over which the King's Waller 1 _ 
troops were neceſſarily to paſs in order to join thoſe in the *, 
town, Wilmot, finding he could not execute his deſign + wg 
without fighting, drew up within muſquet-ſhot of Maller's Ruſhworth, 
army, But perhaps he would have thought of it more than 4 p. 285. 
once, before he attacked with fiſteen hundred Horſe an 8 | 
army ſo ſuperior in number, had not J/aller begun the 224. 
fight, by charging the enemy with a regiment of cuiraſ- 

fiers lately ſent from London, and which till now had been 

deemed invincible (7). This regiment was vigorouſly re- 

pulſed, and retreating in diſorder, infuſed ſuch a Terror 

into Waller's troops, that they made but a faint reſiſtance, 

Mean while Hopton ſeeing from the town the diſorder of 


the enemies, came out with his Foot, and bravely ſecond- 


62) oo four diviſions of the little army were led on, the firſt by the Lord Mobun and Sir Ralpb Hopton ; the ſecond by Sir Jobs Berkley and Sir Bewil 
VIE; . 


te, Sir 4.40 — be, Sir Nicholas Slanning and Colonel Trevannion ; We fourth by Colonel Baſſet and Colonel William Godelpbin. In memory of this bat- 


| | was afterwards created Lord Hepron of Stratton. 
Chudleigh, Father to the Majcr-General, - 
Tom. 2+ P» 208. ; 


s for the twelve hundred Horſe ſent to Bodmin, under the command of Sir George 
upon the news of the defeat, Sir George, with as many as he could keep together, got into Plymouth, Clarendon, 


(2) Ruſhworth ſays, that by Letters afterwards intercepted to his Father Sir George, it appeared to have been a deſigned thing ; whereupon his Father, to 


prevent any ſuſp:cion on himſe 


* 256 it, ſurrendered his Commiſſion : And ſhort y after, puoliſhed a ſort of Declaration, which is to be ſ:en in Rug>worth, Tom. 5. 


(3) By Mr. 


mund Windbam of Bridowoater. Clarendon gr 
(4) Theſe fo proater. Clarendon, Tom, 2. p. 213. 


p 2 In this battle, 3s was before obſerved, fell Sir Bevil Greenvil. This 
enn, by a Regiment cf Cuirafſiers 
Juſt after the battle, 


Lutterd the owner, who thereupon was made Governor of it by the Marquiſs. Sir Fobn Starvel was made Governor of Taunton, and Fd. 


rces confilted not only of new raiſed men, but alſo the remains of thoſe Horſe and Dragoons that eſcaped out of Cormus!, after the battle of 
Str aten, and the Soldiers that fled from Tauston, &c. "Clarendon, Tom. 2+ p. 215+ 10 : 


$ ER 
was the firſt time the King's Horſe had turned from an enemy, occaſioned, it 
: commanded by Sir Artur Haſlerig, which were ſo compleatly armed, that they were called the Regiment of L:6/ters. 
Sir Ralph Hopton was miſerably hurt by the accidental blowing vp of ſome powder. Idem. p. 220- 


2 was now paſt danger, and could hear and ſpeak, though he could not fee vr ſtir ; with him were left the Earl of Mar/borougb, General of the 


and the Lord Mehbun. Clarendon, Tom. 2. p- 221, 
(7) This was the Regiment of 
the King's forces very difadvanta 


— mercy of the enemy.  Ruſprporth, Tom. 5. p. 285. Whitelick, p. 70» 


Lobſters before-mentioned, which, according to Ru/owwerth, raſhly led on by Sir Arthur Hoſlerig, leaving the Foot, charged 
gouſly, and ſo were preſently wouted. Hhitelck tays, Muller s Hotte, upon 3 panick fear, fied, and lefc the Foot to the 
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1642. ing I/iht, who for his part did not give the enemies 
time to recover themſelves, they quickly put the whole 
army to rout, killed five or fix thouſand men, and took 
nine hundred priſoners. Muller, after his defeat, eſcaped 

arr! let to Briſtal. He complained very much of the Earl of 
i Eſſea, who, lying then at Thame, had ſuffered Wilmot to 
Clorend.n, Paſs without ſending a party after him, or giving the alarm 
1 b , to Oxford, which would have cauſed Milmot to be recalled. 
775 The Earl of Eſſex on the other hand, who was no friend 
to Maller, could not forbear ſaying ſome reproachful things 
on his defeat. This bred ſuch enmity betwixt them, that 
it might have been very prejudicial to their party, had not 
the Parliament taken care to reconcile them. 

After ſo complete a victory, the Lord Wilmot returned 
in triumph to Oxford, and the Marquiſs of Hertford, taking 
the command of the army, appeared before the city of 
Bath, the gates whereof were opened at the firſt ſummons. 
Preſently after, the King, having reſolved to beſiege Briſtol, 
as was before related, ordered the Corniſh army to join 
TS SE Prince Rupert at the ſiege. As ſoon as he was maſter of 
Niue fe Briſtol, be reſolved to ſend an army into the Weſt, under 
conmard in the command of Prince Maurice, and to keep the Marquiſs 
- a g To of Hertford near his perſon. To that end, he gave orders 
257, 258, to Robert Dormer Earl of Carnarvan, who was to ſerve 
259. under Prince Maurice, to advance towards the Weſt with 

a party of Horſe, whilſt the Prince ſhould follow with the 


Id. p. 2a. 


infantry, of which the Corniſh army made the beſt part. 


The Earl of Carnarvan marched firſt into Dorſetſhire, 
which declared for the Parliament, and took Weymouth, 
Dorcheſter and Portland- Caſtle. Here Prince Maurice 
came and joined his cavalry. When he was at the head 
of the army, he ſuffered his troops to uſe ſuch licence, 


and ſo ill obſerved the articles made upon the ſurrender of 


the towns, that the Earl of Carnarvan, out of indignation 

| [being a perſon full of honour and juſtice upon all con- 

| tracts] quitted his command in this army, and returned to 
e talen the King before Gloce/ter. Mean while Prince Maurice, 
Manic after ſtaying ſome time in Dorſelſbire, entered Devonſhire, 
Sept. 5- and laid ſiege to Exeter, which was ſurrendered by capitu- 


- Ruſhworth, lation by the Earl of Stamford. 


V. p. 273. 


| Heincreaſa After the taking of Exeter, the Prince applyed himſelf 


bis army, Chiefly to increaſe the number of his forces by freſh levies, 


_ Progreſs of whilſt the Parliament had no army in that Country able 


the Prince. 


14. p. 297, to Withſtand him. In a ſhort ſpace, he aſſembled ſeven 
Clarendon, thouſand foot, with horſe in proportion, beſides three thou- 
11. p. 260. (and men commanded by Colonel John Digby before Phy- 
| mouth, the blockade of which place he had formed, till the 

4 2%; 4/- Prince ſhould come and beſiege it. There had lately been 
Phat: diſcovered at Plymouth a plot framed by Sir Alexander 
| Carew, Knight of the Shire for Cornwal, and Governour 
of the fort and iſland of St. Nicholas, on which depended 

the ſecurity of the town, to deliver the iſland and fort to 

the King. Carew was apprehended and ſent to London, 

where ſome time after he was condemned to die by a 
Court-martial (1). | : | | | 

; When Prince Maurice had compleated his levies, in- 
13 rater, ſtead of going to Plymouth, he laid ſiege to Dartmouth, 
and befieges which employed him more than a month. During that 
Plymouth. time, the inhabitants of Plymouth, whom the diſcovery of 
"4 ol, Carew's plot had thrown into a great conſternation, re- 
V. p. 297. covered themſelves, and reſolved upon an obſtinate defence. 
This reſolution was confirmed by a ſupply of five hundred 

men ſent by the Parliament by ſea, with a Scotch Gover- 

nour an experienced warriour, So, Prince Maurice, when 

he came before the place, found the conqueſt of it much 

more difficult than he had expected. He continued how- 

ever the ſiege, notwithſtanding the winter, which was 

now begun. Here I ſhall leave the affairs of the Weſt, 

till I have farther occaſion to ſpeak of them, and pro- 

ceed to the recital of what paſſed in the North during this 
campain. | | £ | 
Military Since the Earl of Newca/tl?s arrival at York, with his 
—— nib army levied in the North, the Lord Fairfax had been 
State of the obliged to keep at ſome diſtance from that city, to avoid 
North, being attacked by an army much more numerous than his 
own. All the northern parts from Yor# to the borders of 

Scotland were for the King. The ſouthern part of York- 

hire was for the Parliament, and the war was waging in 

the middle parts of the country to the right and left. But 


Prince Mau- 


little elſe was tranſacted, befides the taking of ſmall towns, 


which ſerved only to enlarge the quarters of one or other 


army. 
Tatra, In May 1643, the Earl of Newcaſtle took two or three 


3000 of che of thefe places. In the ſame month, the Lord Fairfax 
King's party having detached fifteen hundred men, under the command 


232 of his Son Sir Thomas Fairfax, ordered Matefield to be at- 
May 21. tacked, where lay three thouſand men of the King's party. 


. . . 3 . . Ion! 
n This aſſault was made about four in the morning, with beginning of May, it was moved by ſome of the leading- e., 
V. p-. 26 , ; 14. p. 463 
PAs hn 
Fairfa's 1) He was beheaded on Tower bill, Decemb. 23, 1644. 
Letter. 8 With about fifteen hundred men, and twenty feven colours of Foot, Ruſpwortb, Tom. 5+ Pp. 269, 271. 


(3) And therein Sir FJ «bn Sawil the owner. 


of ENGLAND. Vol. IL 


ſuch vigour and conduct, that the King's troops were dri. 6 
ven from the town, and many taken and ſlain. Amongſt 5 
the priſoners was General Goring the commander (2). 
Preſently after, the Earl of Newca/tle had his revenge. „, 
Having taken Howley houſe (3), he marched from thence ſears, 
towards Bradford, and in the way was met on Atherton. EV 
marr by the Lord Fairfax, whom he entirely routeg, fee. 
Fairfax, with the remains of his army, threw himſelf into 1 5 
Hull, where Sir John Hotham had been lately apprehended bo 
by order of Parliament, and the Lord Fairfax was made 
Goran of that important place, 
n June, Gainsborough, a town in Lincolnſhire, was ta. 

ken T4 the Lord Willoughby [of Parham,] 8 fo Ke 
the Parliament in thoſe parts, who there made [ Robert teten ; 
Pierpoint] Earl of King ſton priſoner. But being informed * 
that the Earl of Newcaſtle was preparing to recover Gains. l * 
borough, he ſent his priſoner in a pinnace to Hull, The %. 
Earl was unfortunately ſhot by ſome of his own party, who * wn 
would have ſtopped the pinnace, Mean while, the Earl of 
Newcaſtle began indeed his march to beſiege Gainsboroigb, 
and at his approach, detached a party of Horſe to inveſt 
the town. Oliver Cromwel arriving at the ſame time, CI 
with deſign to ſupply the town with proviſions, defeated . 


= plies int 


not in condition to face this army, he retreated in good J 3? 
order, and after throwing ſupplies into the town, retired at 
a greater diſtance, Shortly aſter, the Earl of Newcaſtle re- Neweafts 
took Gainsborough, and poſſeſſed himſelf of Lincoln, where Hel 
he put a ſtrong garriſon ; after which, he beſieged Hull, . | 
whilſt the King was before Glocgſter. : os 
The Lord Fairfax, aſſiſted by Sir Fohn Meldrum a 4 geh in 
Scotchman, defended the town of Hull with great bravery rviſait 
and conduct for five weeks, though he was vigorouſly at-. 
tacked, At laſt, October the 11th, the beſieged made a 
grand ſally, and after a very obſtinate fight, which was ſe- 
veral times renewed, drove the beſiegers from their trenches, 
and ſeized their cannon. This obliged the Earl of New- 
caſtle, now created Marquiſs, to raiſe the ſiege, 
The ſame day this famous ſally was made at Hull, a 7 H 


groſs body of Horſe, part of the Earl of Newcaftle's army, — "7 


commanded by the Lord Widrington, were routed at Horn Lid w. 


caſtle, by ¶ Edward Montague] Earl of Mancheſter, who ns 
had with him Sir Thomas Fairfax, and Cromiuel. Ode * 
The reſt of the military actions during the winter, after 14. p 281. 
this campain, having a neceſſary connexion with the affairs 
of Scotland and Ireland, I am indiſpenſably obliged to ſpeak 
of what paſſed in theſe two Kingdoms in the courſe of this 
year. I ſhall begin with Scorland, ES | 
The Parliament of England, when they replied to the 4½½ . 
Scots propoſition of uniting the two national Churches, 1 : 
made their anſwer, which was no leſs ambiguous than the ; 
demand, a toothing, which they might uſe or not, as oc- 
caſion required. It is certain, there was a ſtri& correſ- 
pondence between ſome of the leading-members, and the 
Scots, "Theſe Members eaſily foreſaw, that to eſtabliſh 
Presbyterianiſm in England, they ſhould in the end want 
the Scots, who, on their part, were ready to aſſiſt tem 
when a favorable opportunity ſhould offer. Since the King, 
in his laſt journey to Scotland, had been forced to grant the 
Scots whatever they deſired, the leaders of the contrary 
party had taken ſuch juſt meaſures, that all the offices of 
the Kingdom were in the hands of their friends, whilſt 
thoſe that were ſuſpected of inelining to the King, were 
removed from all forts of employments. By this means, 
the friends of the Parliament of England were in a capacity 
to ſecond them at a proper time, in eſtabliſhing the Pres- 
byterian Government in the Church of England. It was 
not ſolely out of zeal for Religion, but alſo out of policy, 
that the directors of the Scoti/h affairs, wiſhed the Engi/h 
would receive that ſorm of Government. They believed, 
they could never promiſe themſelves a perfe& tranquillity, 
if it ſhould happen to be in the King's power to be re- 
venged of them, and that he would be inceſſantly prompted 
thereto, if the Biſhops were reſtored in England. Whe- 
ther this belief was well-grounded, or only a prejudice, it 
is certain they looked upon the reſtoration of Epiſcopacy in 
England, as the firſt ſtep to their ruin. For this reaſon, 
they always continued a very ſtrict correſpondence - with 
both Houſes, by means of their Commiſſioners reſiding in 
London, in order to act in concert with them, for leſſening 
the King's power, and deſtroying Epiſcopacy. This plainly 
appeared in the courſe of this year 1643. 1 
The affairs of the Parliament not being in a ſituation to 2% 
afford a proſpe& of any great advantages upon the King — 
this campain, the Scots began to prepare to aſſiſt them, in . 
caſe there ſhould be occaſion. To that purpoſe, about the Ann - 
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icht be a joint meeting of the Council, 
. a wa and the Commiſſioners ior 
10 k Burthens. In the hands of all theſe was lodged the 
— ey of the Kingdom, when there was no Parliament. 
_— arch was readily complied with, all the publick 
2 225 poſts being, as I ſaid, filled with men of that 
gran In this aſſembly it was propoſed, that, conſidering 
wh er the Kingdom was in, by reaſon of armies levy- 
the e . north of England, Scotland ſhould be put in a 
. Toe of defence. As this could not be done without a 
Farliawent, or a convention of Eſtates, it was urged, 
hat there was an abſolute neceſlity of immediately ſum- 
a ſich a convention. The Marquiſs of Hamilton, 
and ſeveral others, ſtrongly oppoſed it, alledging, that for 
them to appoint a convention without the King's order, 
was an encroachment upon the Royal Prerogative in the 
higheſt degree: That his Majeſty had promiſed to call a 
Parliament in the year 1044, and therefore to hold a con- 
vention of Eſtates beſore that time, without his privity, 
was ditectly contrary to the Laws of the land, But their 
arguments were in vain. It was carried by the majority, 
that the Lord- Chancellor ſhould ſummon a convention of 
Eſtates, againſt the 22d of June. They make a di- 
ſtinction in Scotland between a convention of Eſtates, and 
„, a Parliament. The convention of Eſtates is a Court con- 
ſilling of all the Members of Parliament; but as they are 
called, and ſit without the ſtate, or formalities uſed in Par- 
liament, ſo their power extends only to raiſe money or 
ſorces, but not to make or repeal Laws. 
The King having notice of what was projecting in Scot- 
land, immediately ſent thither the Earls of Roxborough, 


1643. 


moning 


B Innen b they were to do for his ſervice. Theſe three Lords ar- 
_—_- Edinbugh the 15th of May, and brought the Mar- 
quiſs of Hamilton a Patent, creating him a Duke. Be- 
| ſides this, they preſented to the Council a Declaration from 
Wk worth, the King, wherein he endeavoured to diſplay the juſtice of 
= > is cauſe againſt the Parliament of England. He vindica- 
KS] ted his innocence with regard to all the aſperſions caſt upon 
him, particularly concerning Religion, and repreſented 
very pathetically, the wrongs and injuſtices done him. As 
we have ſeen more than once what the King alledged in 
his vindication, I think it unneceſſary to inſert this Decla- 
ration. I ſhall only vbſerve, that he concluded with ſay- 
ing, God ſo deal with us, and our poſterity, as we ſhall 
<« inviolably obſerve the Laws and Statutes of that our 
e native Kingdom, and the Proteſtant Religion, the Laws 
< of the Land, the juſt Privileges and Freedom of Par- 
Ez «© lament,” | 8 | 
e,. Shortly after, the King hearing that a convention of 
5: Eſtates was ſummoned without his order or privity, eaſily 
e nil perceived, this ſtep was not taken without an intention to 
um- ſupport it. He choſe therefore to permit them to aſſem- 
=... ble, but with expreſs order to limit their conſultations to 
Wi. 5. 466. the beſt ways and means of ſupplying the Scotiſo army in 
3 Ireland, and to relieving publick burthens by prefling a 
| ipeedy payment of the brotherly affiftance due from Eng- 
ere land. But the convention was by no means inclined to be 
7 „ % thus reſtrained. When the Eſtates met, the firſt thing in 
barer debate was the limitation in the King's letter of licenſe. 
Mem, Ham, Ihe Duke of Hamilton, with the King's other friends (1), 
voted it no Convention but as regulated by his Majeſty's 
Letter; but all the reſt voted it a free Convention (2). 
The King pretended afterwards, the Duke of Hamilton 
and his brother the Eacl of Lanerick had not ſerved him 
with fincerity, and if they had pleaſed, they might have 


Hamilton hindered the convention from meeting. Some time alter, 


of pages; theſe two Lords repairing to Oxford, he ordered them to 
prehended at be apprehended, but the Earl ot Lanerick found means to 
%% eſcape, and his brother the Duke was ſent down to be 
55 impriſoned in the Caſtle of St Michael's Mount in Corn- 

wal, The Earl of Clarendon in his Hiſtory ſupports, to 

the utmoſt of his power, the King's ſuſpicions of theſe 
Burner's two brothers, whilſt, on the other hand, there is, in the 
WE Memoirs ef the Dukes of Hamilton, a large vindication upon 

this article. | Wy : 

T5: Paria- The convention of Eſtates met the 22d of Fune, and 


eh wg the General-Ailembly of the Kirk, the ad of Auguſt, Lis 
1 Ec:/:/;,. Obſervable, it was in Tune that an ordinance of the Parlia- 
% {em ment of England, was publiſhed for calling an Aſſembly of 
at T Divines and others, to be conſulted by both Houſes, for 
ler. ſettling the Government and Liturgy of the Church of 
1 poles England, and that this Aſſembly held their firſt ſeflion the 
| fuller; firſt of July, a few days after the meeting of the conven- 
"er, tion of Eſtates in Scotland. The ſequel ſhewed with what 
deſign this Aſſembly was appointed. | 


Ruf 
* 


(1) Eighteen Lords and : | | 1 — 
(2) Whereu 5 and one Knight, Raſhworth, Tom. V. p. 466. 


(3) The Commiſſioners 
Wark, (who retuſing to go on account of 
the Commons, Sir William Armyne, Sir Henry Vane the 
Raſhworth, Tom. v. p-. 466, Clarendon, Tom. II. p- 232. 
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Kinnoul, and Lanerick, with inſtructions concerning what 


Pon Hamilton and his Party withdrew, and would fit in the Convention ne more. Ibid. 
appointed were, John Mannors, Earl of Rutland, (who, upon indiſpoſit on of health, 

his inabiluy co bear ſo long a journey, 

younger, Mr, Hatcher, and Mr. Darley, 


2 


g 1643; 


The precaution taken by the Scots was not ineffectual 
They ſeem to have foreſeen what happened ſoon after 
For in the interval between the propoſing a convention of 
Eſtates, and the time of their meeting, the Earl of Eſjex's: 
army was ſeized with ſickneſs after the taking of Reading; 
the city of Bri/tol fell into the King's hands; and Sir 
William Waller's forces. were routed at Roundway-down, 

If the King's ſucceſſes had not received a check, by the 
railing of the Siege of Gloce/ter, and the battle of News 
bury, it is very vilible, the Parliament's affairs were in a 
very ill ſituation about the end of Judy and the beginning 
of Auguſt, that is, at the time the convention of Eſtates, 
and the general Aſſembly met in Scotland. Accordingly, 
both Houſes failed not to improve. the precaution taken by 
the Scots, and which, in all appearance, had been ſuggeſted 
to them. As they ſaw, their affairs were declining, they The Parla- 


applied, without farther conſideration, to the convention of 5er 


| : 4 a ; aid to the 
Scotland tor aſſiſtance, and ſent commiſſioners, with full Eſtates of 
powers to treat. 


Theſe commiſſioners, who came to eee 
Edinburgh whilſt the King was approaching Glecefter, W. Worth 


* 20 V. p. 467. 
found the Eſtates of Scotland as well diſpoſed as they could Clarendon, 
with (3). T. II. p.232, 


Both Houſes had ſoreſeen, that the Eſtates of Scotland dg 
would demand, in return for their aſſiſtance, a poſitive en- 
gagement to eſtabliſh in the Church of England a Preſ- 
by terian Government, like that in the Kirk of Scotland. 
It is ſcarce to be doubted, that ſome of the Directors of 
the Parliament's affairs had made ſuch a private agreement 
with them, though it cannot be proved by any publick 
Acts. Nay, very likely, the Earl of E/zx's army had 
been ſuffered to decay, on purpoſe to reduce things to ſuch 
a ſtate, that the aſſiſtance of the Scots ſhould be abſolutely 
neceſſary. At leaſt, it is hard to diſcover any other rea- 
ſon, that could have induced the Parliament to ſuffer that 
army to remain unſerviceable, from the taking of Reading 
to the ſiege of Glacgſter. It appeared that this proceeded 
not entirely from inability, ſince, when the danger grew 
more imminent, means were found to enable the Earl of 
Eſjex to relieve Gloce/ter, Now it was preciſely whilſt the 
Earl of Eſex's army was thus neglected, that the Parlia- 


ment reſolved to deſire the aſſiſtance of Scotland. Be this 


as it will, both Houſes ſent, with their commiſſioners, . 


two Declarations, one directed to the convention, the 


other, to the general Aſſembly, The firſt was, only to Ruſhworth, 
deſire the ſpeedy aſſiſtance of the Eſtates, aud to intorm V. p. 467+ 
them, that their commiſſioners had inſtructions to treat 

with them, not only concerning the ſatistaction to be made 

for the deſired aid, but alſo about ſettling the accounts be- 

tween the two Kingdoms. In the ſecond, both Houſes Thy «fer te 
acknowledged the great zeal and love, manifeſted by the —_ 
general Ailembly of the Churches of Scotland, in their en- is of both 
deavours for the preſervation of the true Proteſtant Reli- Churches. = 
gion, from the attempts of the Popiſh and Prelatical party, Id. P. 42 
to the neceſſary reformation of Church Government in 
England, and the more near union of both Churches, 

And therefore they exhorted the Aſſembly to ſend into 

England ſome of their body, for the furtherance of that 

work in conjunction with the Aſſembly of Divines now 

ſtung at Veſtminſter. They declared alſo, that beſides 


their inſtructions in the civil matters of both Kingdoms, 


the commiſſioners had received directions to reſort to and 
conſult with the general Aſſembly of the Kirk of Scotland, 
in every thing relating to the retor mation of the Church 
of England; and to that end, Mr. Marſbal and Mr. Nye, 
Minitters of God's word, were appointed to aſſiſt the com- 
miſſioners with their advice. 25 | 
With theſe Declarations the commiſſioners found no dif- 
ficulty in their negotiation, On the contrary, the general 
Aſſembly addreſſed to the Eſtates a Declaration, contain- 
ing the reaſons which ought to induce them to aſſiſt the 
Parliament of England. The reaſons were to this effect: 
*© 1. The controverſy now in England being betwixt 23, ve, 


„ the Lord Jeſus and Anti-chrift with his followers, if we of the Gene- 
would not come under the curſe of Meraz, 


we ſhould 2, e 
come out, and help the Lord againſt the mighty. for Alien 
2. There was an Act paſſed by the convention of the Poriia- 
& Eſtates, Anno 1585, wherein the Eftates found it neceſ- th p. WE 
<« ſary to enter in a League and Chriftian Confederation, | 
& with all Proteſtant Princes and Eftates, againſt the bloody 
League at Trent, Contormed to which there followed 
© a League betwixt the two Crowns of Scotland and Eng- 
land, ſubſcribed at Berwick 1586, againſt whatſoever 

foreign and inteſtine Powers of Papiſts ſhould arrive or 

riſe. And therefore the cauſe being the ſame, as well 

as the parties, and the danger, we are bound to perform, : 
now, what we promiſed then. ee 


procured a releaſe,) and the Lord Orgy of | 
was ſent to che Tower, but ſoon after releaſed) tor the Lords; and tog 
with wwe Diviges, Moſhg/ and Nye, to attend chem. 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


& 3. We ſtand obliged to England for old kindneſs to 
ce us, being in the ſame poſture then, that they are in 
© now; for in the year 1556 and 1557, the Eftates of 
ce this land, finding the reformation of Religion oppoſed 
„ by their own Princes with arms and violence, and them- 
« ſc]ves oppreſſed by the Popiſh army, ſought and obtained 
ce the affiſtance of an army from England, whereby they 
« expelled the French army, made the pacification at Leith, 
«© held the Parliament of 1560, eſtabliſhed the Religion. 
«© Therefore they got new aſſiſtance from England to ſup- 
e preſs the general Popiſh ſaction, whereby they took in 
ce the caſtle of Edinburgh from the Laird of Grange; and 
<« jn that publick printed prayer, prefix to the P/alm Book, 
<« we ſolemnly promiſed never to forget their kindneſs 
* againſt the French; and if we call to mind the mani- 
feſtation of the lawfulneſs of the expedition into E ngland, 
we ſtand obliged to them for their late kindneſs; for 
<« they not only refuſed to levy arms againſt us in the laſt 
c troubles in 1639, but alſo did mediate for a treaty, did 
& welcome and kindly entertain our army for a year, did 
ce freely beſtow upon us their brotherly affiſtance of thirty 
ce thouſand pounds; whereupon we acknowledged our 


eo, 9, RN. 


— 
0 


* 


ce thankfulneſs, not to conſiſt in affection and words at that 


* time, but in the mutual kindneſs, and real declaration 
ce to be expected from the whole Kingdom of Scotland, 
ce jn all time to come; beſides ſolemn promiſes and vows 
c repeated in our late Declaration and Information pub- 
<« iſhed to the world, wherein we aſſure them of our help 
< in their need, as in the Remonſtrance of the States of Scot- 
<« land, 1639, pag. 28. Remonflrance of the Parliament 
6 of England, 1640, pag. 15, 16. Intentions of the Army 
4 Scotland, near the end. | 

& 4, The common danger imminent to both Kirks and 
“ Kingdoms, do invite us to help them; for we and they 
4 fail in one bottom, dwell in one Houſe, are members of 
<« one body, that according to their own principles, if ei- 
< ther of the two Nations or Kirks be ruinated, the other 
& cannot long ſubſiſt. We have the ſame friends and foes, 
c and many years experience hath taught us, what influ- 


c ence Popery and Prelacy in England, may have upon 


A 
* 


Scotland; for from thence came the Prelates, the Ce- 
6 remonies, the book of Common- Prayers, Service-book, 
« and upon our refuſal, the bloody ſword came from 
<« thence ; therefore we are to take England's condition 


to heart, as a common cauſe, to put forth our helping 
hand, if we tender Religion, Laws, and Liberties. 


5. The common advantage redounding to both Kirk 
© and Kingdoms, do perſuade help; for hereby we have a 


fair opportunity to advance uniformity in diſcipline and 
« worſhip, which will prove the ſureſt bond of union and 


Lag 
* 


bulwark to both. | | 
6. If we forſake England, we forſake our deareſt 
& friends, who can beſt help us in caſe we be reduced to 


© the like ſtraits hereafter by the common adverſary. 


« 7, It we ſuffer the Parliament of England to be cut 
& oft, we have loſt our peace with England. If the po- 
4 piſh and prelatical faction do over-rule the Parliament, 
« we may expect war both from King and Parliament, 


„ whereunto they will not want pretences. And we have 
« reaſon to fear, that, ſeeing ſome of the malignants at 
home are reported to have vented, that the King was 


<< not tied to keep what he had granted to us, becauſe by 
calling and keeping of our convention, we have firſt 
c broken to him. | of | 
g. If we ſhould deſert them at this time, yet as Mor- 
c decai ſaid to Eher, Deliverance ſhall ariſe to them from 
c elſewhere, but we and our Father's houſe may look for 
© Agſtruction; and who knoweth, but we are reſtored to 
© our Religion and Liberties, to a free convention at this 
* time, and made a mirror of God's mercy to all Nati- 
ons and Kirks, that we may help our brethren of Eng- 
© and? We | 17 5 
„ 9. That the only means for the procuring of a happy 


A 
* 


“ agreement betwixt the King and the Parliament, is by 


«© putting up of the ſword, and ſaving Chriſtian blood from 
being ſhed, ſuppreſſing of Papiſts, and eſtabliſhing Reli- 
gion in his Dominions ; for humble ſupplications and re- 
<&. monſtrances, reached out with naked hands, will not pre- 
<< vail with cur adverſaries, who have invironed our King, 
and cloſed his ears to the cry of his Subjects. 

% But it will be objected, Seeing our Religion and Li- 
© berties are eſtabliſhed according to our own deſires; and 
«© ſeeing his Majefty's Declaration to the whole Kingdom, 
© and letter to every Nobleman and Burrough, to give 
<© aſſurance for preſervation of the ſame without altering, 
we have no intereſt nor hazard, however buſineſs go in 
England; but ſhould keep ourſelves in peace and quiet. 

*© 1, Anſwer. In all the proceedings of this buſineſs we 


La 
A 


Covenant or League. This Covenant was prepared in a 


Vol. II. 


e have from time to time declared, That neither verbal 
6 promiſes, nor fair Declarations for maintaining Religion 
* and liberty could ſecure us, becauſe we have ſo often 
„found fatta verbis contraria. As for example, the 
<« treaty of Dunce, when we confided to verbal gracious 
“ expreſſions of his Majeſty's ; yet afterwards they were 
denied, and burnt by the hands of the hangman, and 
* an army levied againſt us. It was the counſel of Man- 
« fieur de Thou to the Queen-Regent of Scotland at St 
* Andrews, for reverſing our firſt reformation, to grant 
*© our predeceſſors in fair promiſes and declarations all that 
they craved, and when thereby they ſhould be divided 
to interpret theſe by herſelf, and to take order with 
the heads of the opponers ; and this policy was uſed by 
* Charles IX. King of France, for the ſubverting of the 
«© Proteſtant Religion in France, as witneſleth Monſieur 
„ de Thou, L. 71. p. 463. 

* 2. As we have found by former experience, that the 
< eſtabliſhment of our firſt reformation by an Act of Aſ- 
« ſembly and Parliament, could not ſecure us from the 
<© violent preſſing of innovations againſt both; and in the 
© new Remonſtrance of 1640, pag. 16. we have fully ex- 
<< preſſed, that no Aſſembly or Parliament, whereunto we 
© faſtened our hopes, can be any ſafety for us, ſo long as 
our enemies fit at the helm, and govern the King's 
„Council, and make his Majeſty interpret Laws contrary 
<< to the advice of Judicators of Kirk and State. And of 
late our mediation betwixt him and his Parliament was 
rejected, and our Commiſſioners ſtopt from going to 
London, contrary to his own ſaſe- conduct. | 


* 
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„ 3. If the Parliament of England that now is, be 


5 deſtroyed, who ſhall undertake for our ſafety ? As the 


us at the hands of his ſucceſſors, ſo we may perceive in 
the late diſcovery of the plots of the Scots, Engliſh, and 
« 1rb Papiſts, that theſe Declarations can be no ſufficient 


if they be permitted to carry arms within any of the 
«© Kingdoms, 

„ Secondly, It is objected, that we are a poor people, 
not fit ſor ſuch an undertaking. To which we anſwer. 


King's Declarations cannot exceed his perſon, or ſecure 


ſecurity againſt the ſurprizing of Papiſts and Malignants, 


1. The Repreſentative body of the Kingdom now 


© convened, can beſt ſatisfy this objection. 

_ © 2, When God calls his people, and makes them wil- 
* ling, he gives them alſo ſtrength, that thro' him they 
* may do valiantly. 1 „ 

„ 3. God hath helped us in all enterprizes for his cauſe, 


<* and he will yet provide for us. We hope the wiſe 


convention of States will ſee to the conditions, that the 
Kingdom receive as little detriment as may be. | 
** Thirdly, It is objected, they will not embrace a Preſ- 
6 byterian Government in the Kirk, and fo no hope of 
© uniformity. DL Wy | 
© Anfwer, 1. They have already put out Epiſcopal Go- 
© vernment, root and branch, neither will they, nor do the 
Proteſtant Kirks know of any other but Presbyterial. 
*© 2. If any zealous man amongſt them have their ſcru- 
ples againſt Presbyterial Government, we truſt the Lord 
will reveal the truth unto them. 80 
<© 3. They have in many Declarations expreſſed their 
*© reſolutions and defires for uniformity. | 


A 
A 


A A 
„ 


The Aſſembly and Convention having reſpectively ap- 


et ween the 


ovenant 


pointed Committees to treat with the Engliſb Commitlion- ;,, Ne 
ers, it was agreed at the firſt conferences, that the beſt and _ 
ſpeedieſt means for accompliſhing the union and afliſtance 4 Eng. 


defired, was that both Nations ſhould enter into a mutual land. 


very ſhort time, ſo that Auguſt the 17th, it was preſented 


Ruſhworth 
V. Pe 47+ 
Gurbry's 


to the Eſtates and the General-Afſembly, and approved by dem. 


both the fame day. On the morrow, being the 18th, it 
was ſent to England by the Lord Maitland, afterwards 
Duke Lauderdale. He was accompanied with Mr. Alex- 
ander Henderſon, Moderator of the General-Aſſembly, 


and Mr. Gilleſpy, both Miniſters, as Commiſſioners from 


the Aſſembly to treat with the Aſſembly of Divines at 
Weſtminſter, about the union of the two Churches. 
If the Scots were diſpoſed to enter into a League with 


the Engliſb, theſe laſt were no leſs deſirous of it. Auguſt 


the 28th, ten days after the departure of the Scotch Com- 
miſſioners, the Parliament of England conſented to the Co- 
venant. Immediately after, the Aſſembly of Divines 


were ordered by both Houſes to frame an exhortation to 


the taking of the Covenant, to be read publickly in all 
the Churches. That done, the Covenant was ordered to be 
printed and publiſhed, and appointed to be taken the 22d 
of September by all the Members of Parliament, and the 
Aſſembly of Divines, which was done with great ſolem- 
nity (1). The Covenant was as follows. | 


(1) The manner of taking it was thus: The Covenant was read, and then notice was given that each perſon ſhould immediately, by ſwearing there- 
unto, worlhip the reat name of God, and teſtify ſo much ourwardly, by lifting up their hands; and then they went up into the Chancel [of St. _ 
garet's, Neſiminſter,] and there ſubſcribed their names in a roll of parchment, in which this Covenant was fairly written. It was taken chat day by 


wa hundred and twenty rwo Members ef Parliament, whoſe names ſee in Ruſhworth, Tom, V. p. 480. 


2 4 folemn 


1 


3. 


y 


9 Ruſhworth, $* 
5 V. p · 478. cC 
r. u. 5.287. S-otland and Ireland, by the Providence of God living 
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Clarendon, 


Book XXI. 


League and Covenant for reformation and defence 9 
4 - honour and n of the King, and F 
peace and ſafety of the three Kingdoms of England, Scot- 


d, and Ireland. ü 
_ E Noblemen, Barons, Knights, Gentlemen, Ci- 


tizens, Burgeſles Miniſters of the Goſpel, and 
«© Commons of all ſorts in the Kingdoms of England, 


« under one King, and being of one reformed Religion, 
ce ande before our eyes the glory of God, and the ad- 
« yancement of the Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 


40 Chri/?, the honour and happineſs of the King's 
cc Liens fs his poſterity, and the true publick liberty, 
« ſaſety and peace of the Kingdoms, wherein every one's 


« private condition 1s included, and calling to mind the 


' & treacherous and bloody plots, conſpiracies, attempts, and 


ME, 


& practices of the enemies of God againſt the true Religion 
« and proſeſſors thereof in all places, eſpecially in theſe 
« three Kingdoms, ever ſince the Reformation of Religion, 
« and how much their rage, power and preſumption are 
c of late, and at this time, encreaſed and exerciſed, whereof 
« the deplorable eſtate of the Church and Kingdom of 
« Jreland, the diſtreſſed eftate of the Church and Kingdom 
« of England, and the dangerous eſtate of the Church and 
Kingdom of Scotland, are preſent and publick teſtimo- 
4 nies; we have (now at laſt) after other means of ſup- 


A 


« plication, remonſtrance, proteſtations and ſufferings, tor 


« the preſervation of ourſclves and our Religion from ut- 
ter ruin and deſtruction, according to the commendable 
« practice of theſe Kingdoms in former times, and the 
« example of God's people in other Nations, after mature 
« geliberation, reſolved and determined to enter into a 
« mutual and ſolemn League and Covenant, wherein we 
<« all ſubſcribe, and each one of us for himſelf, with our 
<« hands lifted up to the moſt high God, do ſwear : 

4 I. That we ſhall ſincerely, really and conſtantly, 
<« through the grace of God, endeavour in our ſeveral 
& places and callings, the preſervation of the reformed Re- 
< ligion in the Church of Scotland, in doctrine, worſhip, 
& iicipline and government, againſt our common enemies, 
cc the reformation of Religion in the Kingdoms of Eng- 


A 


A A 


„ and, and Ireland, in doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline and 


« government, according to the word of God, and the 
example of the beſt reformed Churches; and we ſhall 
_ <& endeavour to bring the Churches of God in the three 

« Kingdoms, to the neareſt conjunction and uniformity . 


<« in Religion, confeſſing of faith, form of Church-Go- 
« vernment, Directory for worſhip and Catechiſing, that 


& we, and our poſterity after us, may, as Brethren, live 


“6 jn faith and love, and the Lord may delight to dwell in 
the midſt of us. 

& II. That we ſhall in like manner, without reſpect of 
<« perſons, endeavour the extiipation of Popery, Prelacy, 
(that is, Church-government by Archbiſhops, Biſhops, 
their Chancellors and Commiſſaries, Deans, Deans and 
4 Chapters, Archdeacons, and all other Eccleſiaſtical Of- 


A 
La 


NA «a 
A 


ſchiſm, profaneneſs, and whatſoever ſhall be found to 
< be contrary to ſound doctrine, and the power of godli- 


Lad 
* 


e be in danger to receive of their plagues, and that the 


“ vileges of the Parliaments, and the liberties of the King- 
* doms, and to preſerve and defend the King's Majeſty's 


Ln 
Lg 


Lord may be one, and his name one in the three King- 
doms. | | | | 

“ III. We ſhall with the ſame ſincerity, reality and 
* conſtancy, in our ſeveral vocations, endeavour with our 
& eſtates and lives, mutually to preſerve the rights and pri- 


<< perſon and authority, in the preſervation and defence of 


the true Religion and liberties of the Kingdoms, that the 


** world may bear witneſs. with our conſciences of our loy- 
alty, and that we have no thoughts or intentions to di- 
** miniſh his Majeſty's juſt power and greatneſs. | 

_ © IV. We ſhall alſo with all faithfulneſs endeavour the 
diſcovery of all ſuch as have been or ſhall be incendia- 
ries, malignants, or evil inftruments, by hindering the 
Reformation of Religion, dividing the King from his 
people, or one of the Kingdoms from another, or ma- 
king any faction or parties among the people, contrary 
to this League and Covenant, that they may be brought 
to publick trial; and receive condign puniſhment, as the 
degree of their offences ſhall require or deſerve, or the 
ſupreme Judicatories of both Kingdoms reſpectively, or 
others having power from them for that effect, ſhall 
« judge convenient. | 
V. And whereas the happineſs of a bleſſed peace be- 
tween theſe Kingdoms, denied in former times io our 
©* Progenitors, is, by the good Providence of God granted 
*© unto us, and hath been lately concluded and ſettled by 
«© both Parliaments, we ſhall, each one of us, accordin 
eto our place and intereſt, endeavour, that they may re- 
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ficers depending on that Hierarchy) ſuperſtition, hereſy, 


neſs, leſt we partake in other men's fins, and thereby 


25. CHARLES I. 


main conjoined in a firm peace and union to all poſte- 
rity, and that juſtice may be done upon the wilful op- 
rm thereof, in manner expreſſed in the precedent ar- 
icles, 

* VI, We ſhall alſo according to our places and cal- 
lings, in this common cauſe of Religion, Liberty, and 
Peace of the Kingdoms, aſſiſt and defend all thoſe that 
enter into this League and Covenant, in the maintain- 
ing and purſuing thereof, and ſhall not ſuffer ourſelves 
directly or indirectly, by whatſoever combination, per- 
ſuaſion, or terror, to be divided and wichdrawn from 
this bleſſed union and conjunction, whether to make de- 
fection to the contrary part, or to give ourſelves to a 
deteſtable indifferency or neutrality in this cauſe, which 
ſo much concerneth the glory of God, the good of the 
Kingdoms, and the honour of the King, but ſhall all 
the days of our lives zealouſly and conftantly continue 
therein, againſt all oppoſition, and promote the ſame ac- 
cording to our power againſt all letts and impediments 
whatſoever ; and what we are not able ourſelves to ſup- 
preſs or overcome, we ſhall reveal and make known, 
that it may be timely prevented or removed; all which 
** we ſhall do as in the fight of God. 

And becauſe theſe Kingdoms are guilty of many fins 
and provocations againſt God, and his Son Jeſus Chriſt, 
as is too manifeſt by our preſent diſtreſſes and dangers, 
the fruits thereof: We profeſs and declare before God, 
and the world, our unfeigned defire to be humbled for 
our fins, and for the ſins of theſe Kingdoms, eſpecially 
that we have not, as we ought, valued the ineſtimable 
benefit of the Goſpel; that we have not laboured for 
the purity and power thereof; and that we have not 
endeavoured to receive Chriſt in our hearts, nor to walk 


other {ins and tranſgreſſions, ſo much abounding among lt 
us. And our true and unſeigned purpoſe, deſire, and 
endeavour, for ourſelves, and all others under our power 
and charge, both in publick and in private, in all duties 
we owe to God and man, to amend our lives, and each 
one to go before another in the example of a real Re- 
formation; that the Lord may turn away his wrath 
and heavy indignation, and eſtabliſh theſe Churches and 
Kingdoms in truth and peace. And this Covenant we 
make in the preſence of Almighty God, the ſearcher of 
all hearts, with a true intention to perform the ſame, 
as we ſhall anſwer at that great day, when the ſecrets 


of all hearts {hall be diſcloſed; moſt humbly beſeeching 


the Lord to ſtrengthen us by his holy Spirit for thisend, 
and to bleſs our deſires and proceedings with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs, as may be deliverance and ſafety to his people, and 
encouragement to other Chriſtian Churches, groaning 
under, or in danger of, the yoke of anti-chriſtian ty- 
ranny, to join in the ſame, or like aſſociation and cove- 
nant. To the glory of God, the enlargement of the 
Kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt, and the peace and tranquillity 
of Chriſtian Kingdoms, and Commonwealths.” 

I have often ſaid, that the Presbyterian party prevailed 
in the Parliament of England. This party impatiently 
waited for an opportunity to eſtabliſh the Presby terian go- 
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The affairs of 


come maſter of Bri/fol. The Earl of E/x's army was 
unſerviceable, and Maller's entirely diſperſed by the loſs of 
the battle of Roundway-down. 


The Marquiſs of Newca/tle was maſter of all the North, 
and ſuperior in number of troops to the Lord Fairfax in 
the County of York, In ſhort, the King was now be- 
ſieging Glocgſler, when the Parliament's Commiſſioners 
came to Edinburgh. Had he taken that place, the Parlia- 
ment would have had reaſon to fear a general detection, 


conſidering the advantages the King would have thereby 


received. The two Houſes had therefore, if I may ſo call 
it, no other refuge than the aſſiſtance of the Scots, an aſſiſt- 
ance which could not be procured, but by yielding them 
the article of uniformity, ſo paſſionately defired by them, 
being, in their opinion, the ſole means of ſecuring the en- 
joy ment of their liberties. 30, thoſe of the Parliament's 


party that were moſt attached to the Church of England, 


clearly perceived, they muſt conſent to a change of Church- 


government, or be expoſed to the hazard of loſing the fruit 


of all their labours, in caſe the King ſhould be reſtored 
by force of arms. Things ſtanding thus, they could not 
think it ſtrange, that the Parliament ſhould conſent to an 
uniformity, in order to ſatisfy the Scots for their ſo neceſ- 
ſary aſſiſtance, For this reaſon the Covenant was taken 
without murmuring, and it was not perceived, that this 


proceeding would increaſe the number of the King's friends, 75 King i 
vain forbids 


taking the 
Covenant, 


| Shortly after, the King iſſued out a Proclamation to for- October 9. 


as the Parliament had ever dreaded, becauſe it was done at 
a juncture, when the neceſſity of it ſeemed unavoidabl-. 


| 


worthy of him in our lives, which are the cauſes of 


Reaſon why 
the Covenant 
was ſo rea- 
dily taken in 
vernment in the Church, and this ſeemed to them fo fa- EUgland. 
vorable, that they reſolved not to loſe it. 


the Parliament were in an ill way. The King was be- 


Prince Maurice was witha 
good army in the Weſt, where he met with no oppoſition. 


0 Ruſhworth, 
Id v. p. 248. 
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1643. bid the taking of the Covenant, but it produced no great 
7: is ordered effect. On the contrary, the Committee of Eſtates did, 
g. be ſworn and ſubſcribed by all the Subjects, under pain of 
prnaltier, having their goods and rents confiſcated, After that, they 
Ruler”, ſummoned all the Lords of the Council to come and fign 

F. + it before them. The Duke of Hamilton, and ſome others, 

refuſing to ſubſcribe it, the Committee, by. another AQ, 
[of the 17th of November,] ordered all their Lands to be 
ſeized, and their perſons to be apprehended, with permiſ- 
tion to kill ſuch as reſiſted. Notwithſtanding all this, the 
King, at the Duke's coming to Oxford, cauſed him, as I 
ſaid, to be arreſted, 

After both Kingdoms had agreed upon the Covenant, 
the Eſtates of Scotland appointed Commiſſioners to treat 
with the Engliſh, concerning the aid deſired. The ſub- 


tollows : 

& 1, That the Covenant be ſworn and ſubſcribed by 
both Kingdoms, 

goathind. „ 2. That an army ſhall be forthwith levied in Scot- 
id. p. 485. © Jand, conſiſting of eighteen thouſand foot effective, and 
two thouſand horſe, and one thouſand Dragoons effec- 
« tive, with a ſuitable train of artillery, to be ready at 
& ſome general rendezvous near the borders of England, 
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« ſaid foot and horſe to be well and compleatly armed, 
& and provided with victuals and pay for forty days. 

„ 3, That the army be commanded by a General ap- 
&« pointed by the Eſtates of Scotland, and ſubject to ſuch 
reſolutions and directions as ſhall be agreed and con- 
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«© Committees appointed by them in that behalf. 
4. That the charge of levying, arming, and bring- 
ing the ſaid forces together, as alſo the fitting the train 
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„ {ame rates, as if the Kingdom of Scotland were to raiſe 


the ſaid army for themſelves ; all which for the preſent is 
to be done by the Kingdom of Scotland upon accompt, 
and the accompt to be delivered to the Commiſhoners 


A 
Lad 


Aa * 
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AAA 


1 © of the Kingdom of England, and when the peace of 

1 the two Kingdoms is ſettled, the ſame to be repaid or 

14 <« ſatisfied to the Kingdom of Scotland. 

113 5. That this army be likewiſe paid, as if the Kingdom 

wo, « of Scotland were to employ the ſame for their own 

thy & occaſion; and towards the defraying thereof, ſhall be 

* * monthly allowed and paid the ſum of 3 ooo . Sterling 

15 « by the Parliament of England, out of the eſtates and 

13 revenues of the Papiſts, Prelates, Malignants, and their 
. „ adherents, or otherwiſe; and in caſe the ſaid 30000 J. 

93 monthly, or any part thereof, be not paid at the time 
. When it ſhall become due, the Kingdom of Eugland 

ok « {ſhall give the publick faith for the paying of the re- 

ny „ mainder unpaid with all poſſible ſpeed, allowing the rate 

19 of 8/. per Cent, for the time of the performance there- 

18 of; and in caſe that notwithſtanding the ſaid monthly 

9 © ſum of 300007. paid as aforeſaid, the States and King- 

ix dom of Scotland ſhall have juſt cauſe to demand farther 

1 fatis faction of their brethren of England, when the peace 

1 


3 — — 


of both Kingdoms is ſettled, for the pains, hazard, 
and charges they have undergone in the ſame, they ſhall 
by way of brotherly aſſiſtance have due recompence 
% made to them by the Kingdom of England, and that 
cout of ſuch lands and eftates of the Papiſts, Prelates, 
„ Malignants, and their adherents; and for the aſſurance 
<< thercof the publick faith of the Kingdom of England 
„ ſhall be given them. : 8 
6. And to the end the ſaid army may be enabled 
and prepared to march, the Kingdom of England is to 
<< pay in ready money to their brethren of Scotland the 
I ſum of 100,000 J. Sterling at Leith or Edinburgh, by 
Way of advance beforehand, which is to be diſcounted 
back again to the Kingdom of England by the Kingdom 
of Scotland, upon the firſt monthly allowance which 
„ ſhall grow due to the Scotiſb army, from the time they 
„ ſhall make their firſt entrance into the Kingdom of 
„England. 1 oy | 
*© 7. That the publick faith of the Kingdom of Scotland 
<< will be given, to be jointly made uſe of with the pub- 
* lick faith of the Kingdom of England, for the preſent 
«taking up 200,000 J. Sterling in the Kingdom of Eng- 
land, or elſewhere, for the ſpeedy procuring of the ſaid 
loo, ooo l. Sterling as aforeſaid, as alſo a conſiderable 
* ſum for the ſatisfying in good proportion the arrears 
«© of the Scotiſh army in Ireland. 
*© 8, That no ceſſation, nor any pacification or agree- 
ment of peace whatſoever, ſhall be made without the 
mutual advice and conſent of both Kingdoms. 
*© 9. That the publick faith of the Kingdom of Scot- 
„and ſhall be given to their brethren of England, that 
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Kingdom of England, ſhall be made uſe of to any 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


2 ee by their printed Act of the 22d of October, ordain it to 


ſtance of the Treaty, ſigned November the 29th, is as 


to march into England with all convenient ſpeed, the 


cluded on mutually between the two Kingdoms, or by 


« of artillery, be computed and ſet down according to the 


in his name to his Subjects of Scotland, to arm themſelves 


affairs, the King is never conſidered as ſeparated from the 
People, and that it is the uſual practice to publiſh all pub- 


to make war upon him. 


may ſometimes be a very ſolid reaſon. It is the part of the 


neither their entrance into, nor their continuance in the 


Vol. II. 


ce other ends than are expreſſed in the Covenant and i 1645 
c the articles of thi and ewe. 16 Ruſhwor! 

the articles of this treaty : and that all matters of gig. *43 IV. p. 37 
cc | 


ference that ſhall happen to ariſe between the Subjects 
„of the two Nations, ſhall be reſolved and determined 
by the mutual advice and conſent of both Kingdoms 
<< or by ſuch committees as for this purpoſe ſhall be by them 
= * 


appointed. | | 
*< 10, That the Kingdom of England do oblige them. 

ſelves to aid and aſſiſt the Kingdom of Scotland, in the 

ſame or like caſes of ſtteights and extremities, 

* 11. That during the time that the Scotiſp army ſhall 

be employed, as aforeſaid, for the defence of the King- 

dom of Scotland, there ſhall be fitted out, as men of war, 

eight ſhips, whereof ſix ſhall be of burthen betwixt one 
hundred and twenty and two hundred tun, the other 
between three and four hundred tun; all which ſhall 

be maintained at the charge of the Kingdom of England, 

to be employed for the defence of the coaſt of Scotland, 

under ſuch commanders as the Earl of J/arwick ſor 

the time of his being Admiral ſhall nominate, with 

the approbation of the committees of both Kingdoms; 
which commanders ſhall receive from the faid Earl 
general inſtructions, that they do from time to time 
obſerve the directions of the committees of both King- 
doms.“ i 

Though this treaty was not ſigned till the 29th of N, 
vember, the Eſtates of Scozland were ſo ſecure, there would i 1, , 
be no objeCtions to the terms, that the troops of the mot 
diſtant Counties were now marching to the general ren-— 
dezvous, whilſt the treaty was in hand. The very day Naas, 
the Covenant was ſent to England, namely, the 18th of“. ifs 
Auguſt, a Proclamation was publiſhed in the King's name 
according to the uſual ſtile, commanding all the Subjects o 
Scotland, from ſixteen to ſixty years old, to provide thein- 

ſelves with ammunition, arms, and forty days proviſions, 
and to be ready to march for the defence of the Kingdom. 

The King could not bear, that an order ſhould be publiſhed 
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againſt himſelf, He writ a vehement letter to eee Id. p. % 
commanding them expreſly to call in the Proclamation, 
but it was to no purpoſe. The King ſeems not to have 
known, that in Scotland as well as in England, in all ſtate- 
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lick orders in the King's name, though they are prejudicial 
to his private intereſts. Hiftory furniſhes us with number- 
leſs inſtances, and the King had found, by too frequent 
experience for ſome time in England, that in making war 
upon him, it was pretended to be for his honour and true 
intereſt, He himſelf pretended, that he waged war with 
both Houſes in defence of the liberties of Parliament, This | 
is an effect of the conſtitution of the Government, whereby El 
the King as the head, and the People as the body, are s 
deemed inſeparable, If they happen to be divided, it is 4 
not ſtrange, that each pretends to act for the good of the 
whole, ſince this pretenſion is made the ſole cauſe of their 
diviſion. „ e 

Upon this foundation it was, that the Eſtates of Scotland an 
publiſhed two Manifeſto's, wherein, ſuppoſing the King i . fi 
to have been, and ſtill to be, guided by pernicious coun- 4%. 
ſels, they pretended not only, that they might juſtly aſſiſt 
the two Houſes againſt him, but were bound in conſcience 
| They maintained, they had no 
other view, than to reſcue him from the dangers he willing- 
ly expoſed himſelf to, and to labour for his happineſs and 
glory. After all, this maxim is not wholly peculiar to 
England and Scotland. It has been followed in other States 
during civil wars. All that can be aid, is, that many 
times the welfare of the King and State, is only a cloke 
to ambition, revenge, and other criminal paſſions. But it 
is not impoſſible, that what is frequently a pretence only, 


wiſe and unbiafſed, who ſeek only the truth, to diſtinguiſh 

the real motives which engage Subjects to take arms againit 

their Sovereigns, in States where an abſolute and unlimited 
power cannot with reaſon be aſcribed to the Prince, as in 
England and Scotland. £ 22 : 
The King made a long anſwer to theſe Manifeſto's, T.. K* 
but it was upon quite contrary ſuppoſitions. He pretended, fl, . 5% 
both Houſes of Parliament had forced him to take arms in 
his own defence: That his conſent to the Acts of the Par- 
liament of Scotland, was more than ſufficient to ſecure their 
Religion and Liberties : That his Subjects of Scotland could 
not, without being guilty of treaſon, make war upon him 
on any pretence whatſoever, and other the like ſuppoſiti- 
ons, which the Scors did not grant, as he did not thoſe. 
made by them in ſupport of their pretended right, There, 
is one, among others, which frequently occurs in the au- 
thors who have writ on this ſubject, and which is admitted, 
or rejected, according as they lean to either party. And 
this obliges me juſt to mention it, in order to arm the 
_ againſt the prejudices of both, Eo eee 
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p.112, &c. 


Book XXI. | 
e treaty of peace concluded at London 1641, there 
= r of That the Kingdom of Scotland ſhall not de- 
nounce nor make war againſt the Kingdoms of England, or 
Ireland, without conſent of the Parliament of Scotland; 
nor, on the other hand, the Kingdom of England make war 
againſt Scotland, without conſent of the Parliament of Eng- 
land. And in caſe any of the Subjects of any of the King- 
dems ſhall riſe in arms, or make war againſt 
the Kingdoms and Subjects thereof, without ＋ n of the 
Parliament of that Kingdom whereof they are Subjects, or 
upon which they do depend, that they ſhall be held as traitors 
10 the States whereof they are Subjects. And that both the 
Kingdoms, in the caſes aforeſaid, be bountl to concur in the re- 
freſſing of thoſe that ſhall happen to riſe in arms, or make war 
without conſent of their own Parliament. 3 
The King ſuppoſing, that the Scots, in aiding the Par- 
lia ment againſt him, intended to make war upon England, 
inferred from this clauſe, that they were guilty of treaſon. 
This inference was founded not only upon the ſuppoſition 
above mentioned, but alſo upon the convention of eſtates 
not being a true Parliament, and moreover upon his having 
given them licenſe to meet, but with ſuch limitations as 
had not been obſerved, The Scots ſuppoſed on the con- 
trary, that, far from intending to make war againſt Eng- 
land, their deſign was to aid and defend that Kingdom a- 
gainſt the Popiſh and Prelatical party, and reſcue the King 
out of their hands. Thus, what the King called invading 
England, the oppoſite party called affi/ting it. This muſt 
be always remembered when we read the hiſtory of thoſe 
days. 
The Scotch army entered England January 15, 1643-4. 
But it is not yet time to relate what they did there, Tt 
will be neceſſary firſt to ſpeak of what paſſed concerning 
Ireland, and of ſome other important occurrences of the 
year 104 3. Y 
As to Ireland, the ſucceſs of the firſt campain had been 
ſo equal on both ſides, that neither could boaſt of having 
gained any great advantage. The point was to continue 
the war, each rightly judging, peace would be always very 
remote, ſo long as things remained in a ſtate of equality. 
And therefore the King and the Parliament thought of 
ſtrengthening themſelves againſt the enſuing campain. 
The treaty of Oxford not ſucceeding, as was eaſy to fore- 
ſee, the King, thought of means to employ at home the 
Engliſh troops that ſerved in Treland, and to that purpoſe, 
of making a truce with the rebels. As this notable pro- 
ject could not but be odious to the Englyh, and render 
ſuſpicious all the King's proteſtations with reſpect to the 
Iri/h rebellion, he ſaw himſelf obliged to uſe more caution, 
to procure an excuſe to conclude this ceſſation. This he 
did by engaging the Lords- Juſtices of Ireland, and the 


Council of Dublin to countenance his project. But as I 


may be accuſed of aſcribing to the King motives he never 
had, I think it incumbent on me to alledge here the un- 
queſtionable teſtimony of the Lord Clarendon, The rea- 
der will find it in Vol. II. p. 318. Fol. Edit. | 

The King was net all this while without a due ſenſe of 


_ the dangers that threatened him, in the growth and improve- 


ment of the power and flrength of the enemy, and how im- 
poffuble it would be for him, without ſome more extraordinary 


_ affiſtance, to refit that torrent, which he e by the next 
Spring would be ready to overwhelm him, if 


f he made not pro- 
viſion accordingly, And finding by degrees, that it was not 
in his power to compoſe the diſturbances of England, or to 
prevent thoſe of Scotland, and abhorring the thought intro- 
ducing a foreign Nation to ſubdue his own Subjefts, he begun 
to think of expedients which might allay the diſtempers in 
Ireland; that ſo, having one of his Kingdoms in peace, he 
might apply the 7 of that towards the procuring it in 
his other dominions. Fle was not ignorant, how tender an 
argument that buſineſs of Ireland was, and how prepared 
men were to pervert whatſoever he ſaid, or did in it ; and 


| therefore he reſolved to proceed with that caution, that what- 


foever was done in it, ſhould be by the council of that State, 
who were underſtood to be moſt 7 in thoſe affairs, _ 
Hence it is evident, that the King's deſign in making a 
truce with the 1ri/þ rebels, was to employ the Engliſh 
forces which ſerved in that Kingdom, to ſubdue the Par- 
liament, and that, to avoid the reproaches which might be 
caſt on him for it, he reſolved ſo to manage, that it ſhould 
appear to be done by the Council of Ireland, that is, by 
the Lords- Juſtices, and the reſt of the Council. In the 
paſſage I have quoted, the Lord Clarendon infinuates, that 
the King came not to this reſolution till about the end 
of the year «643, that is, when he was ſure the Scors 
were to ſend an army into England, For, after relating 
what had paſſed during the campain of 1643, the Parlia- 


ment's negotiations in Scotland, the Covenant of both 


any other of 


25. CHARLES J. 


Kingdoms, the reſolution taken in Scotland to aid the two 1643. 


Houſes, the calling of the Oxford Parliament, which was 
not done till December the ſame year; he comes at laſt to 
ſpeak of the King's reſolution, to make uſe of the Engli/h 
troops that were in [reland. The King, (lays he,) was 
not all this while without a due ſenſe of the dangers that 
threatened him, and how impoſſible it would be for him 15 
reſiſt that torrent, which he foreſaw by the next ſpring world 
be ready to overwhelm him, He began therefore to think 
of expedients which might allay the diſtempers of Ireland. It 
is however certain, the King refolved to make a truce in 
Ireland long before the Parliament's negotiation with Sco2- 
land, and before the Scots reſolution to levy an army. 
And what invincibly proves that the King was deter- 
mined, before the engagement of the Scots, is, that the 
Iriſh truce was ſigned the 15th of September 1643, after 2 
long negotiation, Thus, the Lord Clarendon's inſinuation, 
that the King did reſolve to employ the Engliſb forces of 
Ireland, only to ſecure himſelf againſt the torrent that was 
ready to overwhelm him, being very ill- grounded, con- 
firms what will be ſeen hereafter, that he was not inducetl 
by neceſſity to make a truce with the /r; rebels, but by 
the hopes of ſubduing the Parliament with theſe additional 
forces. | 

To have a pretence to conclude this truce, the King be- 
lieved, the beft way was to perſwade the publick, it would 
be extremely advantagious, or rather was abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry, to the Engliſh in Ireland, and their only reſuge, to pre- 


ſerve What they ftill poſſeſſed in that Country. He had 


complained ſeveral times, that the Parliament neglected 
the 1r;/h war, and would have had a numerous army tent 
thither. But, as I ſaid before, the Parliament ſuſpecting, 
the King's aim was only to weaken them by that diverſion, 
were contented with ſending from time to time a few 
ſupplies to continue the war, beſides the Scotch troops which 
made a great diverſion in the north. T heſe ſupplies, tho” 
inconſiderable, had however produced this good effect, that 
the rebels, inſtead of making greater progreſs, had on the 
contrary loſt much ground, after ſeveral defeats. They 
were however {till much ſuperior to the Exgliſb, and tho 
the Englih and Scotch forces were able to curb them a little, 
they were not ftrong enough to hope to reduce them to 


495 


The Rg 
Fetence to 
conclude this 
Truce. 


| obedience, Nay, it was to be feared, they would in the 


end be overpowered with numbers, eſpecially as the Par- 


liament, ingaged in a war with the King, could not fend 
a powerful aid into Ireland, for fear of leaving England 
unprovided. This was the pretenſe uſed by the King to 


_ conclude a truce with the rebels. 
In the ſituation of affairs, fince war had been declared Perptexiry of 


between the King and the Parliament, the Lords- Juſtices ( Lord:- 


who governed [reland were greatly embaraſſed. 


been commiſſioned by the King, and conſequently from 


him they were to receive their orders. But on the other 
hand, the Parliament having taken upon them to pay the 
charges of the Iriſb war, they could not openly declare for 


They had J 4c 


Ireland. 


the King, without forſeiting the aſſiſtance of the Parlia- 


ment, the King not being in condition to ſupply them. A 
perſect neutrality was not poſſible, becauſe the King's and 
the Parliament's intereſts being oppoſite, they could not 
implicitly obey the one, without being ſuſpected by the 
other. They choſe therefore to try to content both, as 
far as was poſſible, and the rather, as the King and the 
Parliament expreſſed an equal deſire to end the [ri war. 
But they could not remain long in this ſituation. Such 
was their caſe at laſt, that it was not poſſible ſor them to 
pleaſe both. The Parliament having ſent [in Oober 1642] 
a committee to Dublin to aſſiſt the Council, and ſettle with 
the Lords- Juſtices, what related to the continuance of the 
war (1), theſe Commiſſioners were at firſt received with 


reſpect, but in February 1643, by the King's expreſs or- je att 


The polis 
ment ſendix 


Committee to 
Dublin. 
October 


der, were ſent back to England. The King was well received, and 


pleaſed, the Parliament ſhould ſupply what was necefiary 
for continuing the war, but unwilling they ſhould have any 
ſhare in the government of Ireland, or their Commithoners 
a place in the Council of State, Shortly aſter, he removed 
ſome of the Lords- Juſtices and Counſellors (2). 


aſſiſt the 


Council, 


Ruſhworth. 


V. P 539. 
They are 


ſent back by 
Probably, 7. King's 


he was then forming the project of a truce with the rebels, dr. 


Ibid. 


and wanted for that purpoſe, that the Lords- Juſtices, and Same of the 


all the Counſellors ſhould be diſpoſed to act only by his 
orders. 
miſſioners couid not but be a great impediment, had they 
continued to aſſiſt at the Council of State. 
time alſo, the inſtances of the Lords- Juſtices to the King 
and Parliament for aid, became more preſſing and frequent. 


Lords Fuſe 


: jon. the Parliament's com- *ices and 
Beſides, on this ſuppoſition, the Counſl'ors 


removed b 


From that 2% King. 


Borlace, 
p. I12, &. 


They repreſented the ſtate of the Engliſb in Ireland, as en- 


tirely deſperate, without a ſpeedy ſupply of men, money, 
and ammunition. They ſaid, the officers were very im- 
portunate for leave to return to England. In a word, they 


1 95 T box cried with them 20,000 J. in ready money, three hundred Barrels of Powder, tem Tun of Match, and ether ammuniticn, Rufprwerth, Tom, 


$3 
(2) Se 


No. 68. Vo I. II. 


e the Declaration hereafter of both Houſes, concerning the affairs of Ireland. Rapin. 
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1642, omitted nothing, that was apt to create A belief, there was 
Rutworth. no remedy, On the other hand, ſome officers of the En- 
Vir 57 gli army preſented a Remonſtrance to the Lords- Juſtices, 

April the 4th, 1643, declaring, they were reduced to de- 
ſpair for want of money to ſubſiſt, and that it ought not to 
be thought ſtrange, if in their caſe they ſhould have re. 
courſe to the firſt and primary law of nature, which God 
hath endowed men withal, namely, the law of ſelf- preſer- 
Carentin, vation. It to theſe ſo earneſt complaints be added, what 
ii p 379. the Lord Clarendon ſays, that the King reſolved ſo to pro- 
ceed, that every thing ſhould appear to be done by the 
Council of Ireland, the ſending back of the Parliament's 
commiſſioners, and the changes made among the Lords- 
Juſtices, and members of the Council, one can ſcarce help 
ſuſpecting theſe complaints to be all begged, on purpoſe to 
ſerve for pretenſe to the ceſſation. This ſuſpicion ſeems 
the more probable, as at that time the affairs of the Engliſb 
in Ireland were upon a very good foot, and as the. Marquiſs 
of Ormond had juſt gained, at Roſs, a ſignal victory over the 
rebels. Accordingly the Lords- Juſtices, as well as the offi- 
cers, took care not- to make the progreſs of the rebels the 
ground of their complaints, but only the want of money, 
proviſions, and ammunition, | 
Tbe King However this be, the Remonſtrance of the officers being 
„g. ſent to the King, he took occaſion from thence to ſend to 
quiſs of Or- the Marquiſs of Ormond a Commiſſion, impowering him 
mond 70 to treat with the rebels, and agree with them upon a ceſſa- 
ef tion of arms | for one year.] He gave notice of it to the 
April 23. Lords- Juſtices, in a letter of April the 23d, 1643, com- 
1643. manding them to aſſiſt the Marquiſs in the execution of his 
rar Commiſſion, to the utmoſt of their power. The date of 
Borkce, this Commiſſion is remarkable, for it evidently ſhows, that 
p. 115- the Scots reſolution to aſſiſt the Parliament, which was not 
| taken till the following Augu/t, was not the cauſe of the 
Iriſh truce. | 


The Lords May the third, the King renewed his orders to the Mar- 


Juſtice: are 


Very urgent quiſs of Ormond concerning the truce. But before the 


for aid. Marquiſs had received theſe freſh orders, the Lords Juſti- 
My vin, ces had writ to the King, the 11th of the ſame month, a 
V. 528. very expreſſive letter, repreſenting the miſerable condition 
Clarendon, of Ireland, in ſuch terms as ſhowed, that every one was 
II. p. 32% reduced to deſpair for want of money, and provitions, tho' 

till then the Engliſb forces had been crowned with ſucceſs 
againſt the rebels (1). | | 


The King The King, who meant to take an advantage from this 


| ſends cheir 


. letter, to demonſtrate to the publick, the neceſſity of the 
etter to the * a x 
Parliament. ceſſation he intended to conclude, ſent it to both Hou- 


on 16. ſes (2), who immediately took this affair into conſidera- 


uſhworth, 


V.s 530 WO A Committee was appointed, with orders to think 


——544z. of ways to raiſe money for Ireland. Upon the report of 


the Committee, the Parliament reſolved to raiſe money by 
voluntary contributions, and offered very advantagious terms 
The Kirg to ſuch as ſhould advance the ſums required (3). But not- 
Jn" nee Withltanding this, the King, July the zd, diſpatched freſh 
the truce, orders to the Lords- Juſtices, and the Marquiſs of Ormond, 
Id. p. 544. to conclude a truce for one year, which they were already 


Nom: endeavouring, From the zoth of June, the general Coun- 


H. p. 323. Cil of the Lriſh, aſſembled at Kiltenny, had granted a Com- 


miſſion to treat (4). 
Ruſhworth. September the 7th, the King repeated his orders to the 
V. p. 547- Marquiſs of Ormond, to conclude the truce as ſoon as pol- 
ſible. At the ſame time, he ordered him to ſend into Eng- 
land, all the Engliſh forces that could be ſpared after the 
concluſion of the truce, His reaſon was, and he could 
juſtly ſay it then, that an army was preparing in Scotland 


to invade England, But there was no mention of that ar- 


ticle in the foregoing orders. 
Tos e At length, the ceſſation was ſigned the 15th of Septem- 
frgned, 72 ; E756 
14. p. 548. ber, on the condition that both parties ſhould remain in 
poſſeſſion of what they held. The King founded the ne- 


ceſſity of it, firſt, upon a Remonſtrance preſented to him 


December the firſt 1642, by four Colonels, as well in their 
own, as in the names of many other officers, who ſerved 
in the army of Ireland, wherein they told him, it was 
Impoſhble for them to ſubſiſt any longer, if means were 
not found to ſupply their preſſing wants. Secondly, upon 
the repeated letters ſent from the Lords- Juſtices to the 
King and the Parliament, ſince January 1642-3, wherein 


(1) They complained, that they had no victuals, clothes, or other proviſions requiſite towards their 
they wanted; no arms, and not above forty barrels of powder in his Majeſty's ftores. Ruſhworth, Tem. 
2) The Houſe refuſed to zeceive the Letter, becauſe not directed as uſual, but referred 


3) The Adventurers were to have ſuch and ſuch towns, with ſo man 
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they ſaid, the army was going to periſh in few days. 65. 

ks of N Thirdly, upon the Wee 1 1645 
monſtrance of the officers of the 4th of April, wherein they 
pretended a few hours. delay to aſſiſt them, would be tod 

long (5). Nevertheleſs this army, wlich was reduced to 
extremity the firſt of December 1642, found means to ſul. 

fiſt till the 15th of September 164 3, though the Lords- Juf- 

tices complained, they had received no ſupplies ſince N;- 
vember. This is a clear evidence, that all theſe complaints 

were very much aggravated by the private direction of the 
King, who meant to uſe them for pretenſe to the truce. 

This is what the Parliament repreſented in a Declaration Buk 
publiſhed on account of the Iriſh ceſſation, before they had * 
notice of its being concluded: They complained very '* 
ſtrongly, that they were never acquainted by the States of Gi 


Ireland, with the treaty of a ceſſation, much leſs was their H. » 327 


advice demanded, notwithſtanding, that by act of Parlia- 
ment, and by his Majeſty's commiſſion under the Great- 
Seal, both Houſes were to adviſe, order, ang diſpoſe of ali 
things concerning the government and defenſe of that Kinggyy, 
They ſaid, that to accompliſh more eaſily this diſhonorable 
ceſſation, thoſe of the State in Dublin, who were fo hone 
and religious as to diſſwade it, were firſt diſcountenanced, 
and at laſt put out of their places, and reſtrained to priſon, 
as Sir Milliam Parſons one of the Lords. Juſtices, Sir J:hn 
Temple maſter of the Rolls, Sir Adam Loftus Vice-Treaſurer 
of Ireland, and Sir Robert Meredith, one alſo of the Coun- 
cil-table. That it was made only with a view to diſcou- 
rage thoſe who had ſubſcribed to advance money upon the 
Parliament's propoſals, in order to render impoſſible: the 
maintenance of the army in Ireland, and to employ it in 
England, to the deſtruction of the Parliament, For theſe 
and many other reaſons, which I omit to avoid tediouſneſs, 
both Houſes declared the intended ceſſation void, promi- 
ſing to indemnify thoſe who ſhould refuſe to ſubmit to 
it (6). | | 


rence of the Lords- Juſtices, the Council of State, and the !i% »» 
Marquiſs of Ormond General of the army, fo ordered it, ee 
that after the concluſion of the truce all the Engliſb troops that th: Kin. 
could be ſpared were ſent to him. Theſe forces landed at 3 
Moſtyn in Flintſhire, and their firſt attempt was upon Ha- 3 
warden Caſtle, which was ſurrendered to them the 4th of 300. 
December. Then they took ſome other ſmall places in e 
Cheſhire (7); after which the Lord Byron (8), who com- 
manded for the King in thoſe parts, befieged Nantwich, 
January the 15th 1643-4. Three days after, making a 
ſudden and violent ſtorm upon five ſeveral places of the 
town at once, he was every where repulſed with the loſs of 
many of his men. At laſt, the 21ſt of the ſame month, Tt an. 
the Lord Fuirſax, who advanced to relieve the town, en- Kr 
tirely routed the Iriſb army, conſiſting of three thouſand . 
foot, (who were almoſt all ſlain or taken priſoners,) and Ruvorb. 
of eighteen hundred horſe, moſt of whom eſcaped by flight, . 
but were ſo diſperſed that they could be of no farther ſer- Chand, 
vice to the King. Colonel George Monk was taken in this fi. 3 
action, and ſent priſoner to the Tower of London, where n 


. taken Fri. 
he remained ſome time, till at laſt he took arms under the ur. 


Parliament (9). Thus the King received no advantage by 


theſe troops, nay, they rather did him great prejudice, in 
that, by all his proceedings to procure them, he confirmed 
the miſtruſt entertained by many people, of his being con- 


cerned in the 1r:/þ Rebellion. 


Not to interrupt the thread of the military actions, and 5... 
of what paſſed in Scotland and Ireland, J have been forced wits 
to paſs over ſeveral important events of this year 1643, of vll 
which it will be neceſſary to ſpeak, tho' without any connec- 
tion, as they are of a different nature. The Reader will 
eaſily, by obſerving the dates, perceive their relation to the 


general affairs. I ſhall begin with certain projects framed 


at London, to compel the Parliament to make peace, whilſt 
the armies were in the fiele. | FP 
The King was ever ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the Notion, 1: » 
that fear alone held moſt of the people attached to the Par- 
liament, and that if he procured them a good opportunity * 
to hold up their heads, he ſhould oblige both Houſes to 
make a ſpeedy peace, without demanding the Securities, 
which made the principal obſtacle, This was the favorite 


ſuſtenance ; no money to provide them of any thing 
$* Þ 838. 
it to a Committee to open it, and report the contents. Whiteloch, 


acres of Land for ſecurity ad ing < \ The Sum 
propoſed to be raiſed, was 200,000 /. | Ruſbworth, Tom. 5+ p. 540, 54 FPV 
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(4) The Commiſſioners appointed by the Cathol'ck party to treat with the Mar 


cola Plunket, Sir Robert Tatbot, Sir Richard Barnwell, 
Pp. 548. 


(5 There are no ſuch words in the Remonſtrance; they fay indeed, 
Rujhworth, Tom. 5: p. 537. 


(7) Namely, Becſien Caſtle, Northwich, Crew-bouſe, Dedi 
(8) Sir FJebn Byron was made Lord Byron of Rocbaale, the 
Jowing. Drgdal:'s Baron. Tom. 2. p 469. 


quiſs ef Ormond, were Dannegb Viſcount Mus kerry, Sir Lucas Dillon, Ni- 


Torlogh 0 Neal, Geoffery Brown, Ewer- Mac-Gennis, and Fobn Walſh. Ruſhworth, Tom» 5. 


they are breught to ſo great exigensy, that they are ready to rob and ſpoil one anotber. 
(6) Whiteteck tays, twenty thouſand Fngl1/b and Scors in the North cf Ireland, vowed to live and die t 


ogether in oppoſition to the ceſſation. Mem. 


ngton-beuſe, ard Acton Church. Ruſbworth, Tom. 5- p. 300, 301. 
24th of Ociober, 19 Car. 1. and his Brother Richard, Lord Vaughan of Emlyn, the day fel. 


(9) Among the P. iſoners were taken a hundred and twenty Iriſh Women with long |;n'ves, wherewith 


they were faid to have done miſchief, This fight 


was tt ported to be as ſharp for (the time, as any that h:d heppened before in thote wars. Ruſhworth, Tom. 5. p. 302. 
3 | | 


ſcheme, | 


Mean while, the King who was affured of the concur. Pang 
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Book XXI. 


| ic well 2s of his Miniſters, his Council, his friends 
1 Advts in Londen and elſewhere z and this was the 
ſpring of ſeveral projects to force the Parliament to à peace. 
It would indeed be very ſtrange, that ſo many able men 
ſhould be of this opinion, without any manner of founda- 
tion. But on the other hand, one knows not what to 
think, when it is conſidered, that of ſo many projects, 
built upon this ſuppoſition, not one ſucceeded, which ſeems 
to argue that the majority of the people were not for the 
King. However this be, it is certain, the King had many 
friends in London, and in the Parliament itſelf, who ſerved 
him artfully, by pretending -to dread that the war would 
be deſtructive to the Parliament; and thereby they endea- 
voured to inſuſe a real terrour into the people, and incline 
them by degrees to wiſh and fue for peace, Theſe men 
inceſſantly plotted to ſow diſcord between the Parliament 
and the people. As it was neceſſary for them to hold pri- 
vate correſpondence with the Court, in order to act accord- 
ing to directions, his Majeſty ſent frequent meſſengers 
to London, ſometimes ſecretly, ſometimes openly, under 
colour of bringing meſſages to the Parliament, in order to 
convey his inſtructions to his friends, and be exactly in- 
formed of what paſſed in both Houſes and the City. 
With this view in December 1642, be publiſhed for the 
fake, as was pretended, of the Inhabitants of London, a 


| Proclamation for the free and ſafe paſſage of all goods, 
Fever ard wynres and merchandizes to the City. But the Commons 


ſuſpecting ſome hidden myſtery under this condeſcenſion, 
palled the next month two orders, the one, That no car- 
riers or waggoners ſhould be permitted to go to Oxford or 


elſewhere, without ſpecial licence from the Parliament: 


The other, that any agent or ſervant to any perſon that 
was in arms againſt the Parliament, who ſhould preſume 


to come to //:/{min/ler, or reſide about London, ſhould be 


forthwith apprehended as a ſpy. The 1oth of April fol- 
lowing, theſe orders were renewed, and even extended to 
all perſons that ſhould come from the King's quarters to 
Londm without a ſafe conduct, and the ſame was printed 
and publiſhed. | „ 

In all appearance, the King, who had ſo many correſ- 
pondents in London, was not ignorant of this order. Ne- 
vertheleſs, on pretence it was not ſignified to him in form, 
he ſent a meſſage to the Parliament, with an offer of peace 
in general terms, without demanding a ſaſe- conduct for the 
beater. But the Commons, reſolving to ſtop the courſe of 
theſe artiſices, which ſerved to carry on the King's private 
correſpondence in London, ordered the meſſenger to be ſent 
to priſon, for coming without a ſaſe- conduct. Three days 
after, to ſhow the people, the King vainly amuſed them 
with hopes of a peace, they impeached the Queen of High- 
Treaſon, and ſent up the impeachment to the Lords by 
Mr. Pym. The King, full of indignation at this extraor- 
dinary proceeding, publiſhed a Proclamation, to forbid obe- 
dience to the orders of both Houſes, declaring, he acknow- 
ledged them no longer for Houſes of Parliament. 

Affairs were in this ſituation, when both Houſes diſco- 
vered a conſpiracy formed in London, ever under colour of 
procuring peace refuſed by the Parliament- I ſhall give the 
particulars of this conſpiraoy, as they were communicated 
to the Lords by Mr. Pym, at a conference between - the 
two Houſes. He told them, _ | 

J. That the conſpiracy was formed of a mixture and 
* conjunction of perſons of ſeveral qualities, ſome whereof 
were of both Houſes of Parliament, others of the City, 
and others belonging to the Court, who in their reſ- 
pective places and employ ments were to ſorm and per- 


e fe the work, raiſed out of the aſhes of the late peti- 


tion of London for peace. | | | 

& II. The chief actors were Mr. Waller, a Member of 
the Houſe of Commons, who pretended, and gave out 
to the reſt, that many others of that Houſe, and of the 


* Lords, were privy to and concerned therein; Mr. 


„ Tompkins, a Gentleman living in Holbourn, Brother-in- 
law to the ſaid Mr. Waller, and a ſervant to the Queen, 
as being Secretary to the Commiſſioners for her Majeſty's 
revenue; Mr. Challoner an eminent Citizen; one Mr. 
Blinkard, Mr, Alexander Hampden, who brought the 
„ laſt meſſage from the King; Mr, Haſſ/, one of his 
Majeſty's meſſengers, &c, | 
III. The method was, for ſeveral perſons in the 
City to diſpoſe of themſelves into a committee, to hold 
intelligence with both armies, the Couct, and the Par- 
liament, to take a general ſurvey of the affections of all 
the Inhabitants within the weekly bills of mortality, 
which was to be done under theſe three ranks, right 
men, (or of the King's party) averſe men, (or the well- 
affected to the Parliament) and moderate men, (or neu- 


* 
5 


Lad 
* 


5 This Lady, with the conſent of bith Houſes, 
lied at Edge bil, ard having done ber buſineſs, 
Coma ithn ) to Lindon, and deliver it to one 


25; CHARLES I. 


* 


viſions of war, to appoint out of themſelves ſelect per- 
& ſons to treat with Mr. Haller and Mr. Tompkins in re- 
lation to the City, Court, and Parliament; as alſo 
«© with Sir Nicholas Criſp, Sir George Binion, Captain 
„ Roydon, and others at Oxford. ' 


« IV. Mr. Waller's part, was to engage a conſiderable 


& part of the Lords and Commons, and to be a means of 
& conveying counſels, reſolutions and intelligence between 
© them and the ſaid City- Committee, Mr, Tompkins was 
© not only an aſſiſtant to Mr. /aller therein, but an in- 
ſtrument to convey by Haſſe! and others their proceed- 
5 ings to the Court, principally to the Lord Faltland, and 
to receive thence directions, powers, and commands, 
„V. For preventing diſcovery, proteſtations of ſecrecy 
were taken, as they were Chriſtians not to diſcloſe it, 
< and no man in the City was to endeavour the engaging 
above two, whereby no one man could impeach many. 
„ VI. From the Court, Mr. Heroen and Mr. Alexander 
« Hampden, and others employed upon meſſages from 
de the King to the Parliament, were to convey directions, 
« encouragements, and advice to thoſe in London, and au- 
e thority was to be given under the Great-Seal, and war- 


<< rants under the King's hand, for ſettling a Council of 


war, naming of Generals and other officers, execution 
of martial Law, -faiſing of money, and providing 
arms; and to facilitate the whole, part of the King's 
forces to be in readineſs to affiſt the party here, as there 


„ ſhould be occaſion. 


VII. The particulars of the deſign itſelf were, to 
„ ſeize the King's children, to ſecure ſeveral Members of 
« Parliament, particularly the Lord Say, the Lord I har- 
&« ton, Mr. Pym, Sir Philip Stapleton, Colonel Hampden; 
„ and Colonel Strode, as alſo the Lord- Mayor and Com- 
mittee of the Militia, under pretence of bringing them 
to a legal tryal; to ſeize upon the out-works, forts, ma- 
gazines, gates, and other places of importance in the 
« City and the Tower, and let in the King's forces, and 
in the mean time to reſiſt and obſtruct all payments, 
<<. impoſed by authority of the two Houſes for ſupport of 
c their armies. : 8 
VIII. For their authority they had the following 


cc commiſſion brought up by the Lady Aubigney, (who was 


« under cuſtody) the ſaid commiſſion being found hid un- 
« der-ground in Mr, Tomp#ins's cellar. 15 

IX. In purſuance of this commiſſion, they had often 
e conſulted®of a General, and treated with Sir Hugh Pol- 
% lard, priſoner in the Compter (once a Member of the 
% Houſe of Commons, but expelled, being accuſed of ha- 
“ ving an hand in the deſign to bring up the northern ar- 
« my againſt the Parliament,) about it. And a Declara- 
& tion was ready drawn, ſetting forth, the cauſe of their 
«taking up of arms to be in purfuance of their late pro- 


e teſtation, to maintain the true Reformed Proteſtant Re- 


<« ligion againſt all Papiſts and Sectaries, to oppoſe illegal 
c aſſeſſments, &c. which was to be diſtributed to their 
« friends, and on the night of their riſing ſet upon the 
* poſts round about Landon. 
«« their riſing they had alſo conſulted, (of which preciſe 
% notice was to be ſent to Oxford, as to the day and hour) 
“ and ſome moved to have it done on JYedneſday the laſt 
« of May (being the faft day, and the very next day af- 
e ter the firſt intimation was given towards a diſcovery) 


“e but it had been put of, and not fully concluded, it being 
„ ſaid, it ſhould be left to the Lords to determine, whom 


e Waller pretended ſhould fide with them. Mr Laſſel, 


« lay cloſe at Beaconsfield, and had word ſent, the great 
„ ſhip was come in the Downs, by which he was to under- 


& ftand, that the deſign was near ripe z and he acquainted 
© the Lord Falkland at Oxford therewith, and teceived 
« anſwer, that they ſhould haſten it with all ſpeed, and 


« when they were ready, three thoufand of the King's 


c forces were to advance from Oxford within fifteen miles 
& of London, to be ready upon notice to fall into the works, 
„ and aſſiſt; and white ribbons or tape was agreed to be 
« worn by all concerned in this action to diſtinguiſh them.“ 
The Lord Clarendon, who is very large upon this con- 
ſpiracy, denies neither the plot itſelf, nor the King's com- 
miſſion, brought to London by the Lady Aubigney (1), but 
urges. that the Parliament confounded in one iingle plot, 
two different projects, the firſt formed by Waller, Tomp- 


hins, and Challiner, who were at London, and the other 


by Sir Nicholas Criſp, who being Recorder of London (2), 
had been impriſoned, and making his eſcape, had retired to 
Oxford. Very well; but whether there were two plots or 
one, it is no leſs apparent, that the King's deſign was to 
compel the Parliament to a peace, and that his irequent 


went to Oxford, to tranſact her own aff.irs with the King, upon the death of her Husband, who was 
and being ready to return, the was defired by the King to carry a ſmall Box (in which was put the 
that ſhould came fos it with fuch a token, which ſhe did accordingly, not knowing what the carried. C12» 


Fendon, Tom. 2. p. 10 c. T adlows < 8 a | | | 
(2) This does 2 5 "Me ts he brought the Com uiſſi n made up in the Hair of her Head, T. I. p. 32. 


He is ſaid only t be a popular Ci:izzn, and had been an Officer ta the Prain's bands, Clarend. ibid. p. 194, 


meſſages 


Concerning which time of 
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trals;) to conſider of arms, ammunition, and all pro- 1644 


T. II. p 194. 
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De HISTORY ff ENGLAND. 


1643. meflages to both Houſes, with offers of peace, were often 


but artifices to carry on his correſpondence in London, 


Oath ozred This diſcovery cauſed both Houſes to reſolve to unite 


en Ly tbe 


40 Houſes. 


June 6. 


Ruſhworth, 


V. p. 325+ 


—— 330. 
Clarendon, 
IH p. 198, 


190, 200. 


NV. 7 by kt, 


Aiguit. 


Abe King's 


Declaration 


aſter bis 
ſucceſſes t 


prepare the 


Pecp le. 


Clarendon, + 
JJ. DP» 2330 f 


K 


themſelves ſtill more ſtrictly together, by a new Covenant 
or Oath, tendered to all the members, and afterwards to 
the army, and ſuch of the people as were willing to take 
it. Tomphins, Challoner, and two other conſpirators were 
hanged (1). But Waller ſaved his life, paying a fine of 
ten thouſand pounds, and was baniſhed the Kingdom. 
Hampden died in priſon before his ſentence, and Haſſel died 
likewiſe the night before his tryal. The ill ſucceſs of this 
plot, prevented not the like from being contrived the next 
Augu/t. ; 
Since the miſcarriage of Maller's conſpiracy, the King 
had a train of ſucceſſes, which revived the courage of his 
friends at London, who began to be diſmayed, The Lord 
Fairfax was defeated at Atherton in Yorkſhire, The Queen 
was come to his Majeſty with a conſiderable ſupply. Faller 
as entirely routed at Roundway-Down ; and the King, 
now maſter of Briſtol, was preparing to beſiege Glocgſter. 
Thus crowned with ſucceſs, he thought it a favorable op- 
portunity to force the Parliament to a peace, and all his 
London friends began to uſe their endeavours. Whether 
this project came from the Court, or the King had only 
approved of it, he believed it requiſite to prepare the minds 
of the people by a publick Declaration, to this effect : 
« As the grievances and loſſes of no particular perſons 
&« could be compared to the damage he himſelf ſuftained ; 
e ſo a peace could not be ſo welcome to any man as to 
« him. God Almighty knew, with what unwillingneſs, 
ce and anguiſh of foul, he ſubmitted to the neceſſity of tak- 
« ing up defenſive arms. And the world knew, with 
« what juſtice and bounty he had repaired his Subjects for 
c all the preſſures they had born, by ſuch excellent laws, 


« 43 would for ever have prevented the like; and with 


« what earneſtneſs he deſired to add any thing, for the e- 
«© ſtabliſhment of the Religion, Laws, and Liberty of the 
Kingdom; all which had been evidently invaded by 
„ thoſe who had ſacrificed the publick good to their own 
c ends, He well remembred the Proteſtation made by 
„ him, at the head of his army, to defend and maintain 


he true reformed Proteſlant Religion, and if it ſhould 


e pleaſe God to bleſs his arms with ſucceſs, he would main- 
« tain the juſt privileges and freedom of Parliament, and 
« govern by the known Laws of the land, for whoſe defence 


« that army was only raiſed, And there could not be a 
3 


more ſeaſonable time to renew that Prote#ation than 
% now, when God had vouchſafed him ſo many victories, 
« which would hinder him from falling under the ſcanda- 


& lous imputation, that his meſſages of peace proceeded 


« from the weakneſs of his power, not love of his people. 
« He declared therefore to all the world, in the preſence 


« of Gad, that he was ſo far from intending any alteration 


cc of the Religion eſtabliſhed, in which he was born and 
c bred, and would reſolutely die, or from the leaſt thought 
of invading the liberty and property of the Subject, or 
violating the juſt privileges of Parliament; that the pre- 
e ſervation of the eſtabliſhed Religion, the Laws, the Li- 
„ berties of the people, and the juſt privileges of Parlia- 
ment, ſhould be equally his care, as the maintenance of 
« his own rights, Whether thoſe that were enemies to 
«« the eſtabliſhed eccleſiaſtical Government, who perſecuted 
the learned, orthodox Minifters, and put into their pla- 
ces, ignorant, ſeditious, and ſchiſmatical preachers, who 
vilified the book of Common-Prayer, and profaned 


cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
c thoſe who, without the leaſt ſhadow of law, impoſed 
& 


tormented, and murthered them, were like to preſerve 
cc 


the liberty and property of the Subject: And whether 
„ thoſe who had invaded the juſt rights of the Crown, de- 
„ nicd the King his negative voice, awed and terrified the 
«© members of both Houſes, were like to vindicate the pri- 
cc 

ſhort, after ſeveral inveRives againſt the two Houſes, he 
concluded with ſaying : ¶Mhoſcever have been miſled, by thoſe 
whoſe hearts from the beginning have deſigned all this miſchief, 
and ſhall redeem their paſt crimes, by their preſent ſervice and 
loyalty, in the apprehending or oppoſing ſuch who ſhall continue 
to bear arms againſt us, and ſhall uſe their utmoſt endeavours 
to reduce thoſe men to their due obedience, and to reſtore the 
Kingdom to its wanted peace, ſhall have cauſe ta magnify our 
mercy, and to repent the treſpaſſes committed againſt ſo juſt 
and gracious a Sovereign (2). | 

It is not difficult to perceive, that by this Declaration, 


and eſpecially by the latter part of it, the King's aim was 
to excite and authorize an inſurrection in Londen againſt 


(1) Tomphins was hinged at the end of Fetter-lane in Folbourn, and Challone 


T. May ſays, that none but them two were executed. B. 3. p. 45. 


that might occur in the principal articles. This refolu- 


God's worſhip, were like to advance Religion: Whether 


exorbitant taxes upon their fellow Subjects, impriſoned, 


by} 
vileges of Parliament, all the world might judge.“ In 


Vol. II. 


both Houſes, and what happened preſently after puts it 163. x 1643. 
entirely out of doubt. This Declaration was thereſore a mo 5 ? 

preparative for the execution of a plot, to compel the Par- ; 
liament to a peace, Undoubtedly, the King was really de- 
firous of a peace, But it muſt be always remembered 
what peace it was he ſo earneſtly wiſhed. It was a peace 
that ſhould re-inveſt him with all his prerogatives, after 
which, he promiſed to govern according , to the known 
Laws of the land, But in this promiſe lay the whole diffi. 


5 The Comm 


culty of the peace, the Parliament pretending it could not %, 
be relied on, and the King offering no other ſecurity than — 
his word, tacitly ſuppoſing it to be a crime to doubt his ſin- Eclarendo! 


cerity, | 5 II. p. 2 
This Declaration was no ſooner publiſhed than the 1, % © 
King's friends began their uſual artifices in London, Tbey a 3 
affected an extraordinary terrour, cauſed by the proſperous 5. (+1 
ſucceſs of the King's arms, and inſinuated, that the conſe- F e 
quences ſhould be prevented by a peace. But as the ex- Caen 
ample of Tompkins and Challoner had effectually terrified the Il. 5 2% 

King's moſt devoted friends, not one dared openly to ex- 


poſe himſelf to the ſame danger. It was therefore reſolved Wocainſt t 
among them, that the Houſe of Lords ſhould firſt break 4 (AS 
the ice, and propoſe a peace to the Commons, which ſhould 5 3 35 
be ſeconded by the King's friends in London. The Upper- ende 
Houſe conſiſted but of ſew Peers, ſome of whom were ink. 
either openly or privately for the King. Others were his 

enemies, and ſome were ready to follow the ſtream which v. Pro 


way ſoever it carried them. Theſe laſt were the men the „ 
King's party ſtrove to gain by various means, in order to = 

be ſuperior in the Houſe of Lords, ſome by promiſes, 
others by threats, and ſome again by way of perſuaſion, 
intimating to them the abſolute neceſſity of a peace. In 
ſhort, they ſecured a majority of voices in the Upper. 


. . . 0 be 7 

Houſe: not that all they prevailed with, abſolutely pro- I . 

miſed to be devoted to the King: (that was not the uva 

| | „ 

point ;) but only to agree that a peace ſhould be pro- Wi 

poſed by their Houſe, which could not be conſidered but . . 
as a very innocent thing. The managers of this contri- 1 


vance took care, not to propoſe a peace without terms 1 
ſuch as the King deſired. That alone had been ſufficient 
to make them loſe fome of thoſe they had gained. They 
had only to ingage the Commons to enter into negotia- 
tion, after which, they hoped the ſuperiority the King 
then had, ſupported with the endeavours of his party, 
would be capable to remove, in his favour, the difficulties 


tion being taken, the Lords ſent and deſired a conference 

with the Commons, where they declared, that they had 
reſolved to ſend propoſitions of peace to the King, and 
hoped the Commons would concur with them. The pro- 
poſitions were: | | . 

1. That both armies might be preſently disbanded, n 
and his Majeſty be entreated to return to his Par- er pan 

c liament, upon ſuch ſecurity as ſhould give him ſatis- 89% 
ce ſaction. | | eee 


2. That Religion might be ſettled with the advice 5c Lad. 
of a ſynod of Divines, in ſuch a manner as his Ma- Auen; 
5 jeſty, with the conſent of both Houſes of Parliament, 
„ ſhould appoint, | | | 
«© 3. That the militia, both by ſea and land, might be 
ſettled by a Bill ; and the milicia, forts and ſhips of the 
Kingdom, put into ſuch hands as the King ſhould ap- 
point, with the approbation of both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment: and his Majeſty's revenue to be abſolutely and 
wholly reſtored unto him; only deducting ſuch part, 
as had been of neceſſity expended for the maintenance 
of his children, and not otherwiſe, _ | 
« 4, That all the members of both Houſes, who had 
been expelled only for abſenting themſelves, or mere 
compliance with his, Majeſty, and no other matter of 
fact againſt them, might be reſtored to their places. 
* 5. That all Delinquents, from before the tenth day 
of January 1641, ſhould be delivered up to the juſtice 
of Parliament, and a general pardon for all others on 
both ſid e. | my | 
<« 6, And laſtly, that there might be an act of obli- 
<< vion for all by-gane deeds, and acts of Hoſtility.“ 
Probably, thoſe who had cauſed theſe propoſitions to be 
paſſed in the Houſe of Peers, did not themſelves believe, 
a peace could be made upon theſe foundations. The dif- 
ficulties which occurred in the three firſt propoſitions, 
had been very often debated, both before and fince the 
beginning of the war, without the poſſibility of coming 
to any concluſion, It was therefore unlikely, that the 
King, in his proſperity, would grant what he had denied 
when his affairs were not in ſo good a ſituation. But, as 
I ſaid, the intention of the managers of this contrivance 
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over againſt the Royal-Exchange, Fu'y 5. Ruſowarth, Tom. $ p. 326 


(2) Adding, '*« We defire all our good Subjects, who have really wiſhed us well, now God has done ſuch wonderful things for us, vigorouſly to endeavour 
te to put an end to all theſe miſeries, by bringing in men, money, plate, horſes, or arms, to our aid, that ſo we being not wanting to our ſelves, may with 
** confidence expect the cantinvance of God's favour, to reſtore us all to that bleſſed harmony of affection, which may enabliſh a firm peace.” 25. 
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Book XXI. 
7 rocure a negotiation, perſuaded, as they were, 
. this 8 * or by an inſurrection of 
the Peqple, they ſhould cauſe theſe points to. be decided in 

favour of the King. For that reaſon, the principal pro- 

ſition, namely, the third concerning the Militia, which 

the Parliament had always fully explained, was expreſſed 

in a very general and ambiguous manner, in theſe terms, 


he Militia might be ſettled by a Bill. 
Te 93 . what was the aim of the 


8 
5 
e Commons 


% felt authors of theſe propoſitions, and were terrified at it. The 


onſet rothe Houſe was apprehenſive, that they were but too power- 
pyopoſit ions. b . . 

aden, ſully ſupported, otherwiſe, it was not likely they ſhould 
T. II. P46. have taken ſuch a ſtep, at a time when a Committee 


was already gone to deſire aſſiſtance of the Scots. W here- 


5 fore, after a long debate, it was reſolved, by a majority 
7 of votes, that the propoſitions ſhould be ſent to the King. 
5 It is extremely probable, this reſolution was taken only 


7 to amuſe the King's friends, and to gain time, in order to 
®... 515m break their meaſures the more eaſily. For, the next day 
ne cih the Lord-Mayor of London, attended with a crowd of 
bo ee People, came to the Houſe of Commons, of which he was 
e. 2 Member, and delivered, from the Common- Council, a 
- R hu orb, Petition, wherein the Houſe was intreated to perſiſt in their 


1 100g, former reſolutions, and reject the propoſitions of the 


1 III. F. 2%. Peers. The Lord-Mayor affirmed alſo, that the People 


of London were ready to exert their utmoſt for the vigo- 
.. Pepe, rous proſecution of the war. Whereupon, the Houſe took 
©: 7% courage again, and reverſed the refolution of the toregoing 
day. Thus, the King's friends were in their turn greatly 
embaraſſed, and under a neceſſity of taking new meaſures, 
The expedient they deviſed was to cauſe the women to 
riſe, in hopes that ſuch an inſurrection might breed a great- 
er, and occaſion ſome revolution. 


3 „ Homen's Aug uſt the gth, a P etition for Pe 3 preſented 10 


, the Commons by two or three thouſand women, [with 
Rub vhite Silk Ribbons in their hats.] The conditions pro- 


"400 4 


4 E don, poſed by them were exactly the ſame as the King had al- 
ways offered. A general anſwer being ſent to them, they 


were not ſatisfied, and their number by noon increaſing to 
five thouſand, they came to the door of the Houſe, 
crying Peace, Peace; give us thoſe Traitors that are againſt 
Peace, that we may tear them to pieces; give us that Dog 
Pym. Part of the trained-bands (that uſually ſtood cen- 
tinel there) firing upon them with powder only, to fright 
them away, they laughed at it, and finding a heap of 
Brickbatts in the yard, threw them at the centinels, and 


3 2 drove them away, At laſt, ſome troops were forced to 


be ſent for, who, after uſing fair means in vain, drew 


i their ſwords, and cut them over their hands and faces, 


A Ballad-ſinger was killed upon the ſpot (1), and another 
woman loſt her noſe, whereof it was ſaid ſhe afterwards 


; © 1, died. At length, they were diſperſed. The Lord Cla- 


rendon, [who ſays many were killed and wounded, ] affirms, 
they were the wives of ſubſtantial citizens; which is 
hardly credible(2). Thus ended the grand project of 
forcing the Parliament to a peace, a project wherein means 
was found to ingage ſeveral Lords, and many Common- 
ers, under colour that a Peace was neceſſary to the State. 
Nothing could be truer , but care was taken not to diſco- 
ver to them, that on pretence of labouring for the publick, 
the King's advantage alone was really ſought. 


— 


ca The Earl of E/zx was one of thoſe who were moſt 


„ Er! of 


$87 
- 5,28 


1% deſirous of peace, but not in the ſame manner as the 


=" 
* A. 


King's friends. Theſe were for a peace, and uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to procure it: but it was ſuch a peace 
as the King offered, that is, a peace founded only upon 

his word, The Earl of E/zx did not think it impracti- 

cable, in concluding a Peace, to find neceſſary ſecurities 
for the nation's Liberties: as appears in his Letter of the 
9th of Jui to the Speaker, wherein, after the deſcription 
His Letter to of Chalgrave-Field : he ſays, If it were thought fit to 
e ** ſend to his Majeſty to have peace, with the ſettling of 
Rubworth, © Religion, the Laws and Liberties of the Subject, and 
. 251. to bring unto juſt tryal thoſe chief delinquents that have 
brought all this miſchief to both Kingdoms; and (as 
my Lord of Bri/tol ſpakt once in Parliament) how we 
may be ſecured to have theſe things performed here- 
after; or elſe, if his Majeſty ſhall pleaſe to abſent him- 
ſelf, there may be a day ſet down to give a period to all 
theſe unhappy diſtractions by a battle, which, when and 
where they thall chuſe, that may be thought any way 
indifferent, I ſhall be ready to perform that duty I owe 
vou; and the propoſitions. to be agreed upon between 
his Majeſty and the Parliament, may be ſent to ſuch an 
indifferent place, that both armies may be drawn near 
the one to the other; that if peace be not concluded, 
it may be ended by the ſword,” 


It is evident, this is not the language of a man pro- 


(2) Rnſhworth lays, they were 
ol Commons. 


No. 68. Vol. II. 


poſing a peace to gratiſy the King, and ſolely with intent 1643. 
to procure a negotiation from which the King ge reap 
ſome advantage; but of one that heartily wiſhed Tor ſuch 
a peace, as might put a happy period to the diſtraRtions 
of the Kingdom: or if that could not be by means of a 
peace, to end them at leaſt by a battle. He was, doubt- 
leſs, of opinion, that the nation would run leſs hazard by 
venturing a deciſion by arms, than by the continuation of 
the war. , Nothing better demonſtrates the uprightneſs of 
his intentions. But there were few in thoſe days of the 
ſame diſpoſition. The King paſſionately wiſhed for peace; 
but it was on condition he ſhould be no loſer by it, that 
he ſhould be reſtored to all his Rights, and his word 
relied on for the future. As to Religion, all he would 
yield, was, that the Presbyterians ſhould not be compelled 
by Penal Laws to conform to the Church of England. 
Hitherto he had advanced nothing that might make them 
hope for a publick Toleration of their Religion. The 
Parliament for their part wiſhed likewiſe for peace, pro- 
vided by this peace the King was reſtrained from return- 
ing to his former courſes, that is, was ſo humbled that he 
ſhould be able to do nothing without the conſent of both 
Houſes, and enjoy only the empty name of a King, with 
the external badges of royalty. As to Religion, there were 
very many, as well members as others, who preferred the 
continuation of the war, let what would be the event, to 
ſeeing the Biſhops reſtored to their power. This muſt be 
always remembred, when either of the two parties is heard 
to ſpeak of peace. The like diſpoſition to the Earl of 
E/Jex's was doubtleſs the cauſe that ſome were dazzled with 
the bare ſound of peace, and the limitations inſerted in 
the propolitions to be ſent to the King at the time of the 
late plot. But it may be affirmed, that the chief authors 
of the artifice were far from having the nation's welfare 
in view, and thought only of ſerving the King. I don't 
queſtion, but ſome others were perſuaded to conſent to the 
Propoſitions by reaſon of the end propoſed by the Presby- 
terian party, and now publickly known, perceiving, that 
the advantages the Parliament might gain upon the King 
in the continuation of the war, would only ſerve to ruin 
the Church of England with the greater eaſe, 

The Earl of Zfex's integrity made him experience what The King | 
uſually happens to honeſt men in civil diſſentions, where 2, % 5” 
the moderate paſs for indifferent, and coldly affected to their E 
party. The King, who was informed of this Lord's mo- ex: D 
deration, imagined, he deſired a peace only, becauſe he Vn. 66. 
was diſpleaſed with the Parliament, and convinced of the cc. 
injuſtice of the cauſe he had eſpouſed. In this belief, he Catendon 
unſucceſsfully uſed all means to gain him. On the other , 
hand, the moſt violent of his party grew jealous of the 5 ſ1ſrected 
Earl of Eſer, perceiving he was no proper inſtrument for . 
their deſigns. Wherefore they no longer confided in him, 


or at leaſt, feigned not to truſt him, in order to have, by 


his removal, another General, more compliant and ma- 5 
nageable. They caſt their eyes on [Edward Montague] Th Rar of 
Earl of Manchefter, known formerly by the name of the Ee 


is made Ce 


Lord Kimbolton, and began with advancing him to the com- ac» a! of the 
mand of the forces ot the eaſtern aſſociated Counties, to 1 
which Lincolnſbire was lately added, to go and oppoſe the 1d. p. 248. 
Earl of Neꝛucaſtle; and an ordinance was paſſed, to raiſe 
new levies [by preſſing] to reinforce this army. Aug 

If the Earl of Eſex had joined with the Parliament on- — Earl of 
ly out of paſſion, humour, or intereſt, the mortifications he . 
met with, would have been apt to make him turn to the | 
King, to be revenged of the two Houſes, But that was 


not his character. Tho' he had complained ſeveral times 


of the diſregard ſhewn him; in leaving his army without 
recruits and cloaths, and tho? ſeveral Lords of the King's 
party took this occaſion to try to perſuade him to change 
ſides, he ever remained firm to his principles. How ſtrong 
ſoever their ſollicitations might be, he never gave the leaſt 
reaſon to believe, he was capable of betraying the Parlia- 
ment, who had truſted him with the command of their 
forces. Both Houſes being informed of the inſtances made 
to their General, aſſured him of their eſteem and acknow- 
ledgment for his great ſervices, and promiſed to recruit and 
cloath his army, before thoſe of Sir William Waller, and 
the Earl of Manc heſter, which was accordingly done. This 


ſatisfaction was more than ſufficient, to make him forget 


all the occaſions of complaint before given him. A famous 

Hiſtorian has been pleaſed to aſcribe the Earl of Efſex's Clarendon; 
conſtant attachment to the Parliament, to his not having T. II. pa4ge 
ſteddineſs enough to engage in ſo hazardous an enterprize, | 
as that of forcing the Parliament to a peace. I am per- 

ſuaded, this was owing to the King's, and all his party's 
prepoſſeffion; that there was not a ſingle man for the Far- 

liament, that was ſatisfied of the juſtice of his cauſe. This 


prejudice was never relinquiſhed. 


(1) Rnſhworth ſays, ſhe was ſhot by the Centinels, who, upon the brickbats flying about their ears, were forced to fire ball. Tom. V. p. 378. | 
u2 every thing relating to the | enerally of the e ort. It is a title ſtrange, Whitelodk ſhould ſay nothing of this rugult, who is bo particwar 


T. II. p. 338. 
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8 Th HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


1643. The project of thoſe who had undertaken to gain the 
What te Earl of Eſſex, was, that as ſoon as he ſhould give the 
8 word, the Lords and Commoners who were in the ſecret, 
friends war. ſhould retire to the army, and under the ſecurity thereof, 

proteſt againſt the violence that was offered, the breach of 

their privileges, by the Common-Council's taking notice 

of their debates, and over-ruling their concluſions, by hin- 
dering the ſending the propoſitions to the King. They did 

not doubt, but by their example, great numbers would take 

the ſame courſe, by which means they hoped to be ſtrong 
enough to conſtrain the Parliament to make peace. And in 

caſe the Parliament ſhould remain obſtinate, their deſign 

was to enter upon a ſeparate treaty with the King, as men 
undeceived, who having been ſeduced by the Parliament, 

were at length ſenſible of the injuſtice of their cauſe, 'T hey 
imagined, the whole Kingdom would do the ſame, and the 
Parliament be entirely forſaken, For the King and his 

party always fancied, that among the Parliament's adhe- 

rents, not one was ſo, through perſuaſion, honour, and 
conſcience, but through ſeduction, fear, and 1gnorance, 

This cauſed them to take ſo many wrong ſteps, to com- 

pel the Parliament to a peace by the People's means, ſteps 

that proved extremely prejudicial tothe King. That with 
regard to the Earl of Eſex, was no leſs ſo than the reſt, 
Clarendon, The Lords and Commoners who were concerned in this 
B 229: ſtratagem, as well as in Maller's plot, fearing the Earl of 
; E/Jex might diſcover them, thought proper to avoid being 
called to an account, by retiring to the King. Of this 
number were the Earl of Portland (1), and the Lord Con- 

way, who had been imprionſed for //aller's affair, and at- 


terwards releaſed, the Lord Lovelace, who had only ſtaid 


with the Parliament by the King's leave, the Earls of 
Clare, Bedford (2) and Holland. The Earl of Northum- 
berland, diſſatisfied with his not having in the Parliament 
the ſame credit as formerly, ſeigning an indiſpoſition, ob- 


tained the Parliament's leave to retire for his health to his 


houſe at Petworth in Suſſex. [As this place was liable to be 
infeſted from ſome of the King's quarters, ] it was generally 
believed, he had aſſurances of not being moleſted. 'T he flight 
of all theſe Peers turned greatly to the King's diſadvantage, 
as it deprived him of ſo many friends in the Parliament, 
who were always ready to ſerve him, and wont to direct 
his adherents in London, Moreover, by the abſence of 
theſe Lords, the King's enemies were more at their eaſe, 
and found fewer obſtacles to their deſigns, than before. For 
| ſhortly after, the Earl of Ee army was enabled to re- 
lieve Ghce/ter, and the Parliament approved of the Cove- 
nant made with Scotland, in which doubtleſs they would 
have been oppoſed by thoſe that were lately withdrawn, 
I muſt now proceed to other matters. 
Diſcrace of T juſt mentioned, that Sir John Hotham, Governor of 
Sir john Hull, was apprehended by order of Parliament: It is now 
N time to ſpeak of the cauſe of his diſgrace. The King 
had been fo incenſed with him, that there was little pro- 
bability of his ever pardoning the indignity he had received 
from him, or of Hotham's delivering himſelf into his 
hands. And yet, the deſire of becoming maſter of Hull 
in the one, and the thirſt of revenge in the other, made 


Ruſhworth, them forget all that was paſt. Hotham, as he could not 
V. P. ag. hear that, after the ſervice he had done the Parliament in 


keeping Hull for them, without dreading to expoſe himſelt 

to the King's indignation, the Lord Fairfax ſhould be 

made commander in chief of all the forces in the North, 

an honour, which doubtleſs he thought himſelt more wor- 

thy of, reſolved to be revenged for this pretended injuſtice, 

by delivering the place to the King (3). The preciſe time 

of his applying himſelf to the Earl of Newca/tle is not 

known; but it is certain, he writ ſeveral letters to him, 

Which were communicated to the Queen while ſhe was in 

Ruck worth, the North. He had drawn his Son, Captain Hotham, into 
V. F. 27. the plot, and it was agreed between them, to deliver Hull 
to the Queen, when on her march with her troops to the 

June. King. Mean while, young Hotham having given ſome 
c. ccaſion to ſuſpect him, was ſeized by Sir John Meldrum, 
June 23. and ſent Priſoner to Nottingham Caſtle. Hotham found 
means to eſcape, and going to Lincoln, wiit from thence 

to the Parliament, complaining of the injury done him, 

and affirming, he was ready to anſwer whatever ſhould be 

Jaid to his charge. But as the Queen was now upon her 

march, and it was time to execute the deſign, he returned 


Id. P. 273. to Hull, to contrive the means with his Father. The 


Queen thought herſelf ſo ſecure of having Hull very ſoon 
in her power, that ſhe ſaid in her letter of the 27th of 
June to the King, She ſtayed at Newark but for one 
thing, to have Hull and Lincoln, for which ſhe hoped 
he would pardon two days ſtop.” At the ſame time that 


crament, from the hands of the Lord Archbiſhop Uper, 


Vol II. 
the order was ſent to ſeize young Hotham, the Mayor of 
Hull was told to have an eye upon the Father, examine 
his conduQ, and take care to preſerve the town, The 
Son's return to Hull after his eſcape from Nottingham, the 
ſuſpicions he already Jay under, and the notice received from 
Mr. Mayer] Captain of a man of war then in the road 
that Hull was going, that night or the next, to be deli. 
vered to the King, made [Sir Matthew Boynton] the Mayor 
though Brother- in- law to the Governor, reſolve to prevent 
it, That very night, whilſt the Hothams were in bed Jung 

all the townſmen, officers, and ſoldiers of known affection 85 
to the Parliament, were aſſembled without noiſe, and all 
the ports of the town ſeized, without one drop of blood 
or ſo much as a musket diſcharged. Mean while, I know 
not for what reaſon, they had neglected to ſecure the two 
Hothams (4), who found means to get out of the town: 
but at their coming to Beverley, they were both ſeized à 
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brought to London, where, after a long impriſonment, they 1, WW 


were condemned and executed (5 ). 

There were two things which did the King great in- 
jury, with regard to the people, and from which he omitted 
no opportunity to juſtify himſelf, knowing how detrimen- 
tal ſuch prejudices might be to him. The firſt was, that 
he countenanced Popery ; the ſecond, that he had excited 
the Iriſb Rebellion, or at leaſt connived at it. Theſe two 
articles both Houſes made no ſcruple to inſinuate, and even 
to maintain openly in their Papers. Not that they had po- 
ſitive proof of what they advanced; but they drew from 
his actions, and divers paſt events, inferences, to ſome of 
which it muſt be owned, the King anſwered but weakly, 
or in generals, or, according to his cuſtom, by ambiguous 
expreſſions, capable of a double meaning. | 

As to the firſt charge, he took occaſion to make the fol- 
lowing proteſtation, juſt as he was going to receive the Sa- 


"=" 


My Lord, | | 
J eſpy many reſolved Proteſtants, who may declare to the Putte 
world, the reſolution I do now make. I have, to the utmoſt of the Kin 
of my power, prepared my foul to become a worthy receiver Rel 
and may I ſo receive comfort by the bleſſed Sacrament, as I Ot. 
do intend the eſtabliſhment of the true reformed Proteſtant Re. Ju 
ligion, as it ſtood in its beauty, in the happy days of Quien v. 5 
Elizabeth, without any connivance at Popery, 1 bleſs God, 
that in the midſt of theſe publick diſtractions, I have ftill liberty 
to communicate; and may this Sacrament be my damnatim, 
if my heart do not join with my lips in this Proteſtation. 
Charles I. was undoubtedly very zealous for the Pro- Reste 
teſtant Religion, as profeſſed in the Church of England. . 
But it is no leſs certain, he never ſcrupled to favour the © 
Papiſts, whether out of complaiſance to the Queen, or 
from a belief, that the ſtrict obſervance of the penal Laws 
made againſt them, was not neceſſary to the welfare of the 
Proteſtant Religion. It is therefore very difficult to explain 
what he meant by theſe words, without any connivance at 
Popery. It cannot be thought, that his intention was to 
ſwear, he would never grant the Papiſts any toleration, 
ſince at this very time he was negotiating the Iriſb ceſla- 
tion, whereby toleration was granted to the Catholicks of 
Ireland; and it will hereafter appear, that in treating of a 
peace with the rebels, he ſcrupled not to grant them that 
article. Much leſs {till may we venture to affirm, that 
by the word Connivance, he underſtood all manner of con- 
deſcenſion for the Papiſts. This ſenſe would be repugnant 
to his principles and uſual practice. It ſeems therefore molt 
reaſonable to think, that he made a diſtinction between 
Popery and Papiſts, and that when he promiſed to eſta- 
bliſh Religion in its beauty, his meaning was, that he 
would ſufter no popiſh Tenets to be mixt with the Doc- 
trines of the Church of England. But if this was his mean- 
ing, it was not to the purpoſe, ſince this was not properly 
the thing he was charged with. As he was very artful in 
chuſing expreſſions, to which it was difficult to give a fixt 
and determinate ſenſe, it is certain, his moſt ſolemn Pro- 
teſtations produced not the intended effect, m. 
As to the ſecond charge relating to the [ri Rebellion, I 
do not think I can givea clearer knowledge of the matter, 
than by inſerting the ſubſtance of a Declaration publiſhed on 
2 occaſion by both Houſes, the 25 th of Fuly 1643. The7 
ewed: | | 
That in the ſecond year of his Majeſty's reign, a de- TP 
e ſign was formed in Ireland, to bring in a publick tolera- 1% 
tion of the popiſh Religion in that Kingdom, and to ſuf- ag 
{© ſpend all proceedings againſt Papiſts, for a ſum of money C g, 
to be paid to his Majeſty. That the then Biſhops of g.jdii 


„Ireland made a Proteſtation againſt it, ſetting been, cap r 


(1) Ferom Neſton, Son to the Lord Treaſurer Weſfon, who was created Earl of Portland, 8 Car. I. h 
2) Ragin, by miſtake, ſays Dorſet, The names ot theſe three Earls, were, John Holles, Francis Ruſſel, and Henry Rech. 
3) Whitelock obſerves, that Hotham was as high and moroſe, as Fairfax was meek and courteous, p. 70. | 
) The Son was ſecured, but che Father, upon the firſt notice of what was doing, got out at Beverley Gate, there having been no orders to flop him. 
Reqhworth, Tom. V. p. 276, | | $40 ; 


6 
(5) The Son was beheaded on Tower-bill, January 1. and the Father January 2. 1544, both denying they ever intended to deliver up Hall. Tdem. P. 749. 
| | | “ grievous 
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Book XXI. 


« ori a fin it was to conſent to ſuch a toleration, and 
cc 288 dangerous conſequence it might be. And the 
4 Houſe of Commons in a Remonſtrance made in the 
« third year of his Majeſty's reign, informed, that even 
« then the popiſh Religion was profeſſed in every part of 
« that Kingdom, and that Monaſteries and Nunneries 
<« were then newly erected, and repleniſhed with men and 
« women of ſeveral orders, beſeeching his Majeſty, that 
s ſome ſpeedy courſe might be taken for redreſs therein ; 
« yet in the beginning of the ſourth year of his Majeſty's 
« reign, all this was granted and confirmed by his Ma- 
« jeſty, in conſideration of one hundred and twenty thou- 
« {and pounds, to be levied in three years upon the King- 
« dom in general, as well upon the Proteſtants, as upon 
cc apiſts. 

ry Tae many potent and notorious Papiſts had been 
& created Peers by his Majeſty. 
e That when, by direction of the Lord Chancellor 
ce Loftus, and the Earl of Cork, then Lords: Juſtices, pro- 
&« ceedings were begun againſt the Papiſts upon the Statute 
« of 2 Elizabeth, for not coming to Church, and the 
Judges in their circuits gave that Statute in charge, and 
« indictments were framed thereupon, directions were ſent 
&« from England, to ſuſpend and ſtay all proceedings upon 
« that Statute, when by taking the penalty impoſed by that 
<« Statute, being nine-pence, for abſenting from Church, 
« Sundays and Holidays, the poor Proteſtants there might 
c have been eaſed of many heavy payments and taxes, 
& which were after impoſed upon them. e 

« That the late Eatl of Srrafford being the King's Lieu- 
cc tenant there, did by his great favourite Sir George Rat- 
c cliff, one of his Majefty's Privy-Council of that King- 
& dom, hold correſpondency with the popiſh Clergy, and 
& particularly with Paul Harris, a known Prieſt, who had 
& both publick and private acceſs to Sir George Ratchff at 


& all times, as well by night as by day. 


“ That in March 1639, the Earl of Strafford carried 
cc with him into Ireland, Sir Toby Matthews, a notorious, 
ec pernicious, Engliſb jeſuited Prieſt, (baniſhed at the be- 
cc ginning of this Parliament, upon the importunity of both 
6 Houſes) lodged this Prieſt over- againſt the Caſtle of Dub- 
& in, the houſe where the Earl did himſelf reſide, and 
* from whence this Prieſt daily rode to the publick Maſs- 


* houſes in Dublin, and negotiated the engaging of the 


“ Papiſts of Ireland, in the war againſt Scotland. 
„When the late Lord Chancellor Loftus, and the Earl 
6 of Cork, were Lords-Juſtices, they endeavoured to ſup- 


„ preſs the Maſs-houſes in Dublin, and to convert them to 
* pious uſes ; one, which was in the ſtreet called the Back- 


« lane, they diſpoſed of to the Univerſity of Dublin, who 
<< placed a Rector and Scholars in it, and maintained a 


weekly Lecture there: But aſter the Earl of Strafford 
came to the government, the Lecture was put down, 
“the ſcholars diſplaced, and the houſe became a Maſs- 
„ houſe, as formerly it had been. FO 


That divers monaſteries and nunneries were newly 
<« erected, immediately before the rebellion broke forth in 
<< divers parts of that Kingdom: That at the Naas, where 


| the Earl of Strafford had his chief ſeat and reſort, 


„ Convents of Friars, namely, Augu/tines, Franciſcans, 
<< Dominicans, were not only permitted, but alſo an houſe 
<< built there by the ſaid Earl, for another purpoſe, (as he 
<< pretended) ſoon after the building was converted to a 
« Friery, by the connivance of the ſaid Earl. 

That the popiſh Iriſb army was kept on foot there 
4% for a long time after the beginning of this Parliament; 


| 5 to the great furtherance of this Rebellion, by teaching 
_ < thoſe barbarous villains the knowledge of arms, under 


the notion of fighting againſt Scotland, but now made 


< uſe of to extirpate both Engl; and Scots from the King- 
& dom of Ireland. | 


And that Lead might not be wanting to the compleat- 


ing of this intended Rebellion, the Silver-mines of that 


Kingdom, which afforded great ſtore of lead, and there- 
** fore fit only to be in the hands of Proteſtants of known 
integrity, were farmed out by his Majeſty to moſt per- 
„ nicious Papiſts, namely, Sir George Hamilton, Sir Baſil 
** Broek, and the like; and upon the diſcovery of the plot 
<* forthe ſurprizing of the city and caſtle of Dublin, divers 


© barrels.of musket-bullet were found (upon ſearch) in the 


% houſe of the ſaid Sir George Hamilton in Dublin. 

„ That the Earl of Strafford had, by a violent endea- 
5 vour, entitled his Majeſty by office to the whole Coun- 
4 ties of Roſcommon, Mayo, Slego, Galloway, and Clare, 
2 and to a great part of the Counties of Limerick and Tip- 
f perary; by which means a door was opened, not only 
bog increaſe his Majeſty's revenue, but therewith to ſettle 
22 plantation of Proteſtants; and yet when the Lords- Ju- 
2 ſtices and Council of Ireland, did by their letters exceed- 
ky ingly importune his | Majeſty, that be would not part 
5 with thoſe Counties; and that the plantation of Engliſh 

Proteſtants might proceed as was tormerly intended; 


cc 


cc 


23. C H AR L E s I. 


f his Majeſty, notwithſtanding, did, in the Queen's pre- 1643. 


* ſence, by a clandeſtine agreement, give away, at the 
„ Papiſts requeſt, thoſe five whole Counties, for a rent of 
*. 20001, or thereabouts. 

&* That Archdeacon Maxwell teſtifies in his examinations 
& taken in Ireland, that he heard Tirligh Oge O Neale, 
„ Brother to Sir Phelim O Neale, the Arch-rebel of U- 
ier, confeſs, that the Rebellion was communicated by 
the Popiſh /r;j/ Committee to the Papiſts in England, 
„ who promiſed their aſſiſtance. And Mac Mahoun, who 
* was to join with the Lord Mac-gurre for the ſurprizing 
the Caſtle of Dublin, being taken and examined, at the 
rack confeſſed, that the original of that rebellion was 
brought to them out of England, by the Iriſb Commit- 
tee employed to his Majeſty for redreſs of grievances, 
„That the Earl of Ca/tle-haven, a Peer of England, 
and a notorious rebel in Ireland, Mr. Porter who declar- 
ed himſelf a Papiſt in /reland, Sir Baſil Brooke, the 
«© Popiſh "Treaſurer for the monies raiſed by the Queen's 
e ſollicitation for the war againſt the Scors ; Mr. Andrew 
* Brown a Lawyer of Lincoln's-Inn, heretofore expelled 
<*. thence for being a known Papiſt, with divers other dan- 
„ gerous Engliſb Papiſts, went out of England into Ireland, 
the ſummer before the rebellion broke forth, and were 
very active there. 
That the rebels in all parts of Ireland profeſſed, that 
** the cauſe of their riſing was to preſerve his Majeſty and 
the Queen, from being oppreſſed by the Puritan Parlia- 
ment, and that it was by their conſent, for they had 
good warrant in black and white for what they did. 
They called the Engliſb army, Parliament-rogues, and 
traitors to the Queen; and told them at the beginning 
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cc 
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cc 
cc 
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of the Rebellion, that e'te long they ſhould ſee England 


cc 


as much in blood as /re/and then was, That they had 


<< their party in England and Scotland, which ſhould keep 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


both Kingdoms ſo buſy at home, that they ſhould not 
ſend any aid againſt them, with a multitude of ſuch like 
expreſſions from the Jriſb of the beſt quality; as may 
appear by the examinations of Colonel Audley Mervin, 
William Steuart, Eſq; Henry Steuart, Gent. herewith 
printed, and by divers other proofs. | | 
In the ſame month of O#ober, wherein the rebellion 


«© of Ireland brake forth, the Lord Dillon of Coftelough 


(now in arms againſt the Parliament and Kingdom of 


„ England) went out of Scotland from his Majeſty into 


LIreland, bringing his Majeſty's letters, obtained by me- 


of Longford, a letter in the nature of a Remonſtrance, 
full of unreaſonable demands: As namely, to have free- 
dom of Religion, a repeal of all laws made to the con- 


e trary, and the like. | 


In December after the Rebellion, the ſame Lord D:l- 


n, together with his brother-in-law, the now Lord 


% Taaffe, a notorious Papiſt, repaired into England, bring- 
ing with them ſeveral papers and inſtructions from many 
Lords and Gentlemen of the Pale, all now in rebellion, 
«© to negotiate for them to his Majeſty , and as they ſol- 
„ licite with his Majeſty here on the behalf of the rebels, ſo 
do they ſollicite the rebels from hence in the name of 


his Majeſty, to perſiſt in their rebellion, as appears by 


< the teſtimony of Mr. Feph/on, a Member of the Houſe 


of Commons lately delivered at a conference before both 


* Houſes in theſe words, viz. | 

At my late being at Oxford, finding my Lord Dillon and 
the Lord Taaffe „et at Court, I acquainted the Lord 
Faulkland, his Majefty's Secretary, that there were two 
Lords about the King, who, to his Majeſty's great diſhonour, 
and the great diſcouragement of. his good Subjetts, did make 


uſe of his Majeſty's name to encourage the rebels: To make 


this appear, I informed, that I had ſeen two Letters ſent 
by the Lord Dillon and the Lord Taaffe to the Lord of 
Muskerie, the chief man in rebellion in Munſter, and one 
of the Triſh Committee ſent into England, intimating, that 
though it did not feng with the conveniency of his Majeſty's 
affairs to give him publick countenance, yet that his Ma- 
Jefly was well pleaſed with what he did, and would in time 


give him thanks for it; (or near to that pur poſe.) That 


theſe Letters were ſeen by the Lord Inchiquine, the chief com- 
mander 4 the Engliſh forces in Munſter, and by his Secre- 
tam, who had kept copies of them; and that I was ready to 
Juſtify as much. Whereupon the Lord F aulkland was pleaſed 
ta ſay, that they deſerved to be hanged. But though I flayed 
there at Oxford about a week after this diſcovery made, I 
never was called to any farther account, nor any prejudice 
dine to theſe two Lords, but they had the ſame — in 
Court as before, for ought I could obſerve or hear to the 
contrary. | | 


4 That ſince this diſcovery made to the Lord Faulk 


* land, the fame Lord Tai, one Rache, and e 


—— * —— 


diation of the Queen, to be preſently ſworn a Privy- 
% Counſellor of Ireland; who when he had taken the oath 
of a Privy-Counſellor, preſents to the Lords Juſtices and 
“Council, from many of the Inhabitants of the County 
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Brent a Lawyer, active Papiſts, with letters from his 
Majeſty, went from Oxford to Dublin: And upon 
Thurſday before Whitfuntide 1643, in the evening, 
taking with them one Colonel Barry, a profeſt Papiſt, 
and pretending for Connaught, flipt away to Kilkenny, 
where the Tueſday following was a general aſlembly of 
all the chief rebels. When they had done their errand; 
Barry was left Lieger at K:/kenny among the rebels; 
the Lord Taaffe returned to Dublin, and upon Friday 


the gth of June 1643, the Lord Taaffe, with divers of 


the Privy-Council of Ireland, that favoured the rebels, 
met at the Marquiſs of Ormond's houſe, where the 
propoſitions which the Lord Taaffe brought from the 
rebels were debated. The Lord Taaffe is ſince gone 
into Connaught, Brent is come back to Oxford to give 
an account of this employment. | 

* By this every man may conſtrue, what was meant 
by his Majeſty's not conſenting that the Parliament 
ſhould ſend a Committee into Ireland the laſt year, to 
endeavour the carrying on the war againſt the rebels, 
upon pretence that the Earl of Leicęſter was preſently 
to go over thither, who is yet remaining at Oxford. 
That when that Committee had prevailed with the 
Lords Juſtices and Council, and with many of the 
prime commanders, and other officers of the army in 
Leinſter, to ſubſcribe by way of adventure for land in 
Ireland, to be ſettled by a new Bill, very conſiderable 
ſums which were to be deducted out of their reſpective 
entertainments ; then to render this endeavour fruitleſs, 
one Captain Yarner did confidently affirm, that thoſe 
which had or ſhould ſubſcribe, were enemies to the 


+ King, a thing ſo incredible, that few could believe it, 


till the fame man went to Oxford; and upon his re- 

turn to Dublin, aſſured the Lord Marquiſs of Ormond 
and the officers, that he had diſcourſed with his Ma- 

jeſty about this way of ſubſcription, and that his Majeſty 
did not approve of the ſame: Whereupon thaſe who 
had ſubſcribed did withdraw their hands, and the reft 
were wholly diſcouraged. 

« That, about this time, a Commiſſion was ſent over 
to meet with the rebels, and to hear what they could 

ſay, or propound for themſelves ; which Commiſſion 

was directed to the Lord Marquiſs of Ormond, and to 

ſome other commiſſioners; among whom Thomas Bourt, 

that had an hand in contriving this rebellion, was one, 
and who brought the ſaid commiſſion in Ireland, and 

confidently delivered the fame at the Council-table, to 

the amazement of all the Council then preſent, that 

were not acquainted with the plot. | 

4 That the Lords and Commons, to whoſe direction 

the war was committed, thought it expedient to ſend 

into Ireland a Committee for that purpoſe, conſiſting 

of members of the Houſe of Commons, but authoriſed 
from both Houſes ; who carried with them above twenty 


\ thouſand pounds in ready money, beſides great ſtore of 
powder, match, and other ammunition: But when.thoſe 


who favoured the rebels, ſaw, that during the abode of 
the Committee there, parties were continually ſent forth 
to deſtroy the enemy; and that the Committee engaged 
their own particular credits, to take up monies for the 


relief and ſetting forth of the army; a letter was ſent 
from his Majeſty, and brought over by the Marquiſs of 


Ormond's own Secretary, wherein his Majeſty did re- 
quire the Lords Juſtices and Council, not to admit the 


Committee any more at their debates. And it is ob- 
ſervable, that this Letter was only ſigned with his 


Majeſty's hand, without any Secretary's hand to avow 
the ſame. 5 


„ The Commons cannot conceive what is meant, that 


the Juſtices and Council are ſtraitly charged in that let- 
ter, upon their allegiance, not to ſuffer the Committee 
to ſow ſedition among his Majeſty's good Subjects; un- 
leſs to ſtir up and incite the Engliſb ſoldiers in the pay 
of the Parliament, to proceed vigorouſly againſt the r:/þ 


rebels, be conſtrued as the ſowing of ſedition among his 


Majeſty's good Subjects. 

That, according to the teſtimony of Sir Milliam Bre- 
reton, Knight of the Shire/for the County of Chefter, 
there landed, in June 1643, many 1r;þ rebels in Werral 
in Chaßbire, ſome whereof acknowledged, that they had 
waſhed their hands in the blood of ſeveral Engliſb and 
Scotch in Treland, and now hoped to waſh their hands 
in the blood of Engli/bmen in England: The Country 
where theſe rebels firſt arrived, did all rife with their 
beſt weapons, and apprehended ſeveral of them; but 
they were reſcued out of their hands by a troop of Horſe, 
which came from the commiſſioners of Array, who 
alſo ſeized about twenty eight of the honeſt countrymen 


priſoners, | 


And that the Councils now predominant at Oxford, 


© and the ſupreme Council of rebels at Kilkenny, are con- 


** curing and aiding one another, as well by ſea as by 


© Houſe of Commons, and teſtifieth, 


of ENGLAND. Vol. II. 


* land, is apparent by that which follows : The Commiſ. 
** ftoners authorized to command the King's forces in the 
«© Welt, by an authority derived unto them under the 
Great Seal of England, do grant commiſſions or lett 
Jof mart, for the apprehending and taking, for his Mas 
« jeſty's ſervice, all ſhips and veſlels belonging to the city. 
and towns that have declared for the Parliament; a d 
<© on the other ſide, the rebels of Ireland grant the lk 
<*« conimifſions, And as the ſhips in his Majeſty's ſervi * 
< do gtatify the rebels of Ireland, in ſeizing the ſhips * 
<< bring proviſion for the relief of the Engliſb army in I 
& land; ſo the rebels of Ireland do in like manner gratif 5 
** his Majeſty; by commanding the ſhips ſet forth by then 
to examine all Engliſb ſhips at ſea; whether they be for 
the King or Parliament; and if they be for the Kin a 
to let them go; but if for the Parliament, to take and 
pillage them. All which is proved by depoſitions here. 
© with annexed, Ib 
“The Earl of Antrim, a notorious rebel, was taken b 
the Scots army in Liter, and impriſoned there, upon Fd 
ſpicion of High-treaſon: To avoid his trial, he broke 
priſon, and fied into the North-parts of England, and 
hath been with the Queen at York a long time I from 
whence he was ſent to the rebels of Ul/ter; with ſecret. 
inſtructions, and had ammunition aſſigned him by the 
Queen's directions: And what care was taken of his am- 
munition appears by a letter here annexed, dated at 
* York the 8th of May 1643, written by Serjeant Major 
Koſſe, at the deſire of Mr. Fermin. | 
dince this care taken of the ammunition of the Earl 
of Antrim, the Earl of Antrim is taken the ſecond time 
by General Major Monroe, as he was returning from 
the Queen, to the rebels of Lier, with divers letters 
inſtructions, and papers: And by the confeſſion and de- 
poſition of the Earl of Antrim's own ſervant, who was 
taken with his maſter, and ſince condemned and exe- 
cuted, it is evident, that there was, and doubtleſs yet is 
a deſign on foot to reconcile the Englih and Iriſh in Ire. 
land; and that by their joint power having Expelled 
the Scots, the 1ri/þ forces there might be ſent againſt the 
Parliament of England. The Earl of Antrim, the Lord 
<< of Aboyn, and the Earl of Niddi/dale, were three prin- 
cipal agents employed in this plot. This clearly ap- 
pears, in that the Lord of Aboyn, in a letter taken in 
the Earl of Antrim's pockets, writes in theſe words: 


My Lord, „ 
Eing certainly informed by Niddiſdale's ſervant, That 
there is a new order ſince we parted, for flapping of the 
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cc 
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ammunition, I have taken cccaſion to intreat your Lordſhip by 
this bearer, that I may know the particulars of it. I ma 
ene it ſurprixeth me, that any diſtance ſhould alter fo ſea- 
Jonable a concluſion : And certainly, 1 ſhall never deſerve 10 
be made the inſtrument of fruſtrating the hopes of thoſe parts, 
which ſhould have been enabled by this ſupply : Tam perſuaded, 
there is ſcarce another mean to make our fidelity uſeleſs for her 
Majeſty's ſervice. EF et | 
And that it might appear to the rebels of 7reland, 
that the Earl of Antrim was accounted his Majeſty's good 
** Subject, and had his Majeſty's approbation for what he 


** was to act there, he was furniſhed with a paſs from the 
Earl of Newca//le. 1 75 


The Paſs is here inſerted at length in the Declaration. 


The reſt of the article tends to ſhew by the Earl of Antrim's 
confeſſion, and that of Steuart one of his ſervants, that the 
Earl was employed by the Queen to make peace with the rebels. 
The Houſe of Commons, among a numerous com- 
<* pany of prooſs of this kind, concluded with the teſti- 
** mony of John Dad, late Miniſter at Annegilliffe in the 
County of Cavan, who was examined at the bar of the 
That after he had ſuffered many miſeries in this Rebellion 
of Ireland, he repaired into this Kingdom, and ſome occaſims 
carrying him to Oxford, he ſtaid there ſeven weeks, and 
came out of Oxford the 13th of June 1643. That during 
his flay there, he ſaw a great number of Triſh rebels, whom he 
very well knew to have had a hand in the moſt barbarous atti- 
ons of that Rebellion; as the daſhing of ſmall infants in pieces, 
the ripping up of women with child, and the like, among 
whom was one Thomas Brady, who, at Turbet in Ireland, 
within ſeven miles where the ſaid Dod lived; as thirty fix 
old men, women, and children, not able to flee, were pa ng 
over à bridge, cauſed them all to be thrown into the water, 
where they were all drowned ; that this Brady tis nau dt 
Oxford in great favour, and Serjeant-Major to "Golonel = 
Percy's Regiment : That he ſaw there three Franciſcan 
Friers, namely; —— and three Feſuits, namely; — 
who were all very earneſt for the cauſe, and daily encouraging 
the ſoldiers to fight againſt the Round-heads, and for that 
purpoſe have lifted themſelves in the Lord Dillon's trop, and 
are called Cornets : That there are daily and publick 2 
at Maſs, in almeſt every fireet there; and verily Ge” 
| * | 71 
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Book XXI. 


F that for one Sermon preached, there are four 
A, beit pow 70 Oxford: That he ſaw Sir John Dun- 
ng here, a man accuſed of High-treaſon in Ireland, * 
E the Rebellion, and fled into England, who hath a 
. — for a Troop of Horſe : The Lord Barnewal] of 
Trimbleſtown, and his ſon, who hath a commiſſion for a 
troop of Horſe, and is now gone into Wales 10 raiſe them : 
A fon of the Lord Newterfield, who hath gotten a command 
likewiſe : That, as near as he can poſſibly compute, there was 
then at Oxford above three _— rebels; and that moſt of 
the King's Life-guard are Iriſh. 
The two Houſes concluded in the following manner : 
« Upon the whole matter, no man can think, that this 
« Rebellion in Ireland, ſo barbarous and bloody, that one 
« hundred and fifty four thouſand Proteſtants, men, wo- 
« men and children, Engliſb and Scotch, were maſſacred 
« in that Kingdom, between the 23d of October, when 
« the rebellion broke forth, and the iſt of March follow- 
« jng, by the computation of the Prieſts themſelves that 
« were preſent, and were directed by ſome chief rebels of 
« [roland to take this computation, leſt they ſhould be re- 
ported to be more bloody than in truth there was cauſe: 
«© No man can believe, that this horrid and unparallelled 
& rebellion ſhould be the undertaking of the rebels alone, 
« being ſet on foot when a Parliament was fitting in Eng- 
rh land, that could not diſſolve without its own conſent, 
« when all nations profeſſing the Romiſb Religion, were 
« at peace with Englend, and fo engaged at home, that 
de the rebels, in reaſon, could not expect any conſiderable 
& aſſiſtance from them, nor could think themſelves able to 
* encounter England or Scotland either, much leſs both 
<« together : So that to imagine the Nobility, Gentry, and 
in a manner the whole Kingdom of Jreland, ſhould 
« thus deſperately engage their lives and eſtates in fo raſh 
an enterprize, without being encouraged, incited, nay, 
* commanded from England, with aſſurance both of con- 
e nivance and aſſiſtance too, were to deny them to be rea- 
“ ſonable creatures. | 
„And therefore the Houſe of Commons, abundantly 


( ſatisfied in their own conſciences and judgments of the 


truth thereof, cannot but declare to the world, that by 
«© all theſe concurring circumſtances, and convincing 


«© proofs, they are perſuaded, that this unheard-of, and 


* monſtrous rebellion of Ireland, was projected, incited, 


d and aſſiſted by thoſe Councils now only prevalent with 


«© his Majeſty : That the Queen, with her Romiſb Prieſts, 


the Papiſts of all his Majeſty's three Kingdoms, have been 


principal actors and ſticklers herein: That, now thoſe 
bloody rebels have in a manner rooted out the Prote- 
* ſtant Religion in Ireland, there is a deſign to pardon 
them, and bring them into England to do the like: 
That no earthly power is likely, in human reaſon, to 
withſtand this damnable plot, but the power of the 
Parliament in England, which is now declared by a late 
Proclamation, to be no free Parliament, to be null, and 
of none effect; and all poſſible endeavour uſed, by ſtrength 
and ſtiatagem, to deſtroy the ſame. So that the Houſe 
of Commons do conceive it impoſſible, that ſo many of 
thoſe which would be thought the honeſt and moderate 


led on, to join with German, French, Walloon, Engliſh, 
** Scotch ,and Iriſb Papiſts ; and thereby to ſurrender up at 
once the Proteſtant Religion, the Parliament, Liberties, 
and Laws of England, into the hands of Papiſts and 
** ſtrangers; that ſo this renowned Kingdom may be no 
more a Nation.” | . 

As the charge againſt the King of exciting the ri/h re- 
bellion, or at leaſt of conniving at it, made a great noiſe 
in thoſe days, and as all the Hiſtories are full of it, I thought 
it neceſſary to ſhew the grounds or pretences of it, by giv- 
ing the ſubſtance of this Declaration, For it is not likely, 
the Parliament ſhould have omitted any thing capable of 
proving their aſſertion, though it be true, that the King 
afterwards took certain ſteps which could have very much 
ſwelled this Manifeſto. I ſhould be glad, according to my 
uſual method, to give here the King's particular anſwer to 
theſe articles. But I have not been able to find any, or 
ſo much as to know, whether he ever returned an anſwer. 
Indeed he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to clear himſelf from 


this accuſation ; but it was only by Generals and Proteſta- 


tions, without replying to any particular article, no not eve 
in his Eikon Bafilike, where ty wiidertuktes to Vas) his 
whole conduct. 

I cannot therefore but obſerve, concerning this Declara- 
tion, that there are ſome articles which ſeem very much 
aggravated : and others, from whence may be drawn con- 
ſequences not ſo odious as thoſe here inſinuated. But then 
it cannot be denied, that there are ſome, to which it were 


(1) The. half of his 


(2) Or rather, as th fine was abated, and upon payment of the other half, 
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Engliſh Proteſtants, ſhould any longer be blinded and 
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to be wiſhed, for the King's honour, he had returned di- 1643, 
ſtint and particular anſwers. | 

It appears by this Manifeſto, that the Parliament had 7+ »./., 
little regard for the King. But beſides the animoſity and 77 £7 
revenge which might enter into the deſign of blackening .;. 1:,.. 
his reputation, it is certain, policy had no ſmall ſhare in it. 
The King, in all his publick Papers, repreſented himſelf as 
being perfectly innocent of all that was laid to his charge, 
and as having undertaken the war only for the defence ot 
the Laws and Liberties of the Nation. He deſcribed the 
two Houſes as a company of robbers, who for their own 
private ends, had put the Kingdom in a flame, refuſed the 
obedience due to him, and, without any cauſe, trampled 
upon all the known laws of the land. The gratifying 
the paſſion of revenge was not the King's ſole motive; 
there was another much more dangerous to the Parlia- 
ment; and that was, to draw the people of London to his 
ſide, by means of theſe Papers (which his friends took care 
to diſperſe in the city) and thereby to force both Houſes 
to conclude ſuch a peace as he deſired, that is, a peace 
which ſhould reſtore him to all his rights. If therefore 
the two Houſes, out of reſpect to the King, had neglected 
to defend themſelves, their ſilence might have been very 
prejudicial to them, ſince people are apt to believe, if an 
accuſation be not anſwered, it is becauſe there is no good 
anſwer to be given. It was therefore the Parliament's 
buſineſs to try, as far as poſſible, to inlighten the people, 
whom the King, as they pretended, had a mind to impoſe 
upon by general Proteſtations, which they laboured to ſhew 
his actions did not anſwer, This was the great end of this 
Declaration, wherein they endeavoured to demonſtrate the 


King's infincerity, in that, whilſt he called heaven and 


earth to witneſs, that he had no other intention than to 
maintain the Proteſtant Religion, without conniving at Po- 
pery, he was labouring to make a peace with the [r:/þ re- 
bels; a peace, which in the conjuncture of affairs could not 
be concluded, but by granting things inconſiſtent with the 
ſaſety of the Proteſtant Religion. 

On the other hand, as the King by his papers and emiſ- 7 P. 
ſaries in London, was continually endeavouring to convince 271 of 
the publick of the greatneſs and ſincerity of his zeal for Sports 4% ber 
Religion, for the Laws and the Liberties of the people, 
without ever mentioning what paſſed the fifteen firſt years gut orth, 
of his Reign, the two Houſes were concerned to renew the . F- 317+ 
remembrance of thoſe times, leſt the occaſion of their | 
fears and jealouſies ſhould in the end be forgot. And there- 
tore they did two things very proper to produce this effect. 

The firſt was, to order King James's book for tolerating 

Sports on Sundays, which Charles I. had cauſed to be pub- 

liſhed again in the Churches, to be burnt by the common 

hangman, This book being almoſt forgot, could not pro- 

duce any great effects at the time I am ſpeaking of. But 

in all appearance, both Houſes meant thereby to inſinua'e 

to the people, what was to be expected from the King's 

great zeal for Religion, in caſe he came to be reſtored to 

his former power. The ſecond was, to proceed to judg- "ax 2 1 

ment againſt Judge Berkley, whom the Lords condemned pen: 

in the exorbitant fine of twenty thouſand pounds, and to Sep- 12. 

ſtand committed to the Tower till he ſhould be tried upon Sth 

the other articles alledged againſt him. For this ſentepce * © ** * 

concerned only that part of his charge relating to his ex- 

trajudicial opinions in the caſe of Ship- Money. Berſley 

was one of the King's moſt zealous inſtruments to eſtabliſn 

an arbitrary power. Nevertheleſs, he had now lain three 

years in priſon, without being thought of. But this year 

the Parliament believed it proper to bring him to judgment, 

as well to revive the memory of a time, the King was en- 

deavouring to bury in oblivion, as to reap the benefit of his 

fine (1). This laſt motive makes the Lord Clarendon ſay, Clarendon, 

that the Parliament, in appropriating the fine to themſelves, “ II. p.298. 

which by the Laws was due to the King alone, were 

[thought by many to be] guilty of a greater crime than 

that for which Berkley was ſentenced. 'T his ſuppoſes, that 

even when the King and Parliament were making war 

upon one another, the Parliament ſhould do the King ju- 

ſtice, and ſend him the money ariſing from fines and con- 

fiſcations. But the two Houſes were ſo far from allowing Ti King's, 

this maxim, that, on the contrary, the ſame month they Hi 

9s an ordinance for ſeizing the King's, Queen's, and ,.y.,,,.; 

rince's revenues, for the publick uſe (2), that is, to be em-. 

ployed in the war againſt the King, Four days after, the RUHLorch, 

King on his part publiſhed a Proclamation, forbidding all v. p. 351. 

tenants or debtors to pay any rents or debts to ſuch perſons 

as were in open rebellion againſt him. But theſe orders, as Id. p. 362. 

well from the King as the Parliament, were executed only 

in places where they were ſupported with power. Return of 
Moſt of the Lords, who had withdrawn from the e F the 

; l 4 ; g Lords who 
Parliament, and retired to the King, meeting with a 54 retired 


to the King. 


; he had his Liberty, Clarenden, Tom. II. p. 299. | The Earl of 

1 ey word it, “ for the good of his Majeſty, and the Commonwealth,” yee Roſhworth, Tom. V. p. 36a. | 3 
O. 68 Vol. II. uſh worth, 

* N V. P- 367. 

61 | gt Clarendon, 

P. II. p. 282 
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1643, 


Northum- 
berland. 
Clarendon, 


T. II. 6.294. ing informed how ill the Earl of Holland was received at The King and his friends made a great noiſe u 


B-dforl and meet with at Oxford, The Earls of Bedford and Clare 


Clare. 


Te Parlia- 


De HISTORY of ENGLAND. Vol. It 


very cold reception at Oxford(1), thought fit once more power and validity as any Great-Seal of Enpland 

to 3 ſides, and 440 to London. The Earl of Hol- been, and be put into the cuſtody of the . 3 
land led the way. He was at firſt put under confinement, dained commiſſioners for that purpoſe, who ſhould have the 
but ſome days after, had leave to live upon his own eſtate, ſame power and authority asany Lord Chancellor, or Lov 
without any employ. Probably, he had expected a better Keeper had uſed to have. On the laſt of November th 

reception, ſince after his return he publiſhed a Declaration new Great-vSeal was carried by the Speaker of the „e 
very injurious to the King, wherein he ſaid, that retir- mons, attended with the whole Houſe, to the Lords, and 
ing to Oxfird, in hopes by his credit to procure a peace, delivered to the Lord Grey of Jerk their Speaker, Who in 
he had been labouring it to the utmoſt of his power, but the preſence of both Houſes gave it to the Commiſſioners (7) 
(added he) without ſucceſs, the King and his Council be- T he firſt thing ſealed with it, was a Patent to the ; 
ing entirely averſe to all accommodation, becauſe every Warwick, of Lord High-Admiral of England, the 
thing at Court was managed by the Papiſts (2), The Northumberland not being in that favour with both 
Earl of Northumberland, who was retired to Petworth, be- 28 formerly. 


Houſes 


Oxford, thought it proper to return to the Parliament, incroachment of the Parliament, and urged the 
where he was received with reſpect, both Houſes being the 25th of Edward III, by which the counter 


though many ſuſpected he had withdrawn to his own eſtate, Treaſon. But it is eaſy to perceive, this Statute con. 
on purpoſe to ſee what reception the other Lords would Cerns only private perſons, and not both Houſes of Patlia. 
ment, and that it was not poſſible, when the Statute was 

took alſo the ſame courſe, and came off with being debar- made, to foreſee the King and the Parliament would he 
red for a time from ſitting in Parliament (3). one day divided, Beſides, it cannot be ſaid, that private 
One of the principal tranſactions of this year 1643, was per ſons have any right to diſpoſe of the Great-Seal. But 


ment 0rde754 the reſolution of both Houſes to make a new Great-Seal. it is not the ſame with both Houſes of Par liament, who 


new Great 
Seal, 
Rulhworth, 
V. p. 339. 


Clarendon, 


It had been propoſed by the Commons in July; but, whe- are the repreſentatives of the nation. For the Great-Seal 
ther through ſcruple, as ſome pretended, or becauſe the 15 not the King's Seal in particular, but the Kingdoms, 
King's ſecret party were yet very numerous in the Houſe and the Kingdom is a budy compoſed of the King, who 


T. II. p. 312. of Peers, the Lords refuſed their conſent, or rather delayed is the head, and the People who are the members. If the 


I. May, 


Ruſaworth, 
V. p. 341. 
Clarendon, 
T. II. p. 312. 


their anſwer. But in the November following, their ſcruples King has the diſpoſal of the Great-Seal, it is only as he is 
vaniſhed. The Commons repreſented to them in a con- the moſt noble ot the members of this body, conſidered 
ference, the miſchiefs occaſioned by the conveying away, as being united wich, and not as being ſeparated from, the 
and through the want, of the Great-Seal (4). other member $ (8). It theretore ſuch a ſeparation happens, 
I. It was ſecretly and unlawfully carried away by the as Was at the time I am ſpeaking of, it is hard to con- 
Lord-Keeper Littleton, who ought not to have departed celve, by What title the King or People, ſeparately, ma 
without leave of both Houſes. Nor would have been ſuf- claun tie diipulal of the Great-Seal, which is the ſeal of 
ſered to do ſo, if his intentions had been diſcovered. their joint, not ſeparate, authority, In ſhort, I doubt, 
II. It hath been ſince taken away from him, and put that they who molt ſtrenuouſly athrm, that in ſuch a ſe- 
into the hands of ill- affected perſons, ſo as the Lord- Keeper paration, the King ought to have the ſole diſpoſal of the 
being ſent to by the Parliament for the ſcaling ſome writs, Greal-Seal, are willing to admit all the conſequences 
anſwered, He could not ſeal the ſame, becauſe he had not the flowing from that principle, The Great-Seal ſtamps an 
Seal in his keeping. inviolable authority upon all the Acts to which it is ap- 
III. That thoſe who have had the managing thereof, plied. If therefore, incaſe of an open war between King and 
have employed it to the hurt and deſtruction of the King- Parliament, the King could, by means of the Great-Seal, 
dom; as by making new Sheriffs, to be as fo many com- communicate ſuch an authority to all his particular Acts, 
manders of forces againſt the Parliament; by iſſuing out where would be the bounds of his power, which by the 
illegal commiſſions of Array; by ſending forth Proclama- conſtitution of the Government, is limited by the Laws? 
tions againſt both Houſes of Parliament, proclaiming them He would need only to declare by Proclamation under the 
traitors. | | . | Great-Seal, as Charles had really done, that, accoding to 
And through the want of the Great-Seal, 1. The the Laws, the members of Parliament are traitors and re- 


Terms have been adjourned, the courſe of juſtice obſtructed. bels, and then the point would be decided by the ſole poſ- 4. 


2. No Original Writs can be ſued for without going to ſeſſion of the Great-Seal, and the King might aſſume an 
Oxford, which none that holds with the Parliament can unlimited power by this authority, But how would the 
do, without peril of life or liberty. 3. Proclamations in caſe be, it the Parliament was in poſſeſſion of the Great- 
Parliament cannot iſſue out for bringing in delinquents im- Scal, and by the like Prociamation ſhould declare the King 
peached of High-T reaſon, or other crimes, under pain of tlaitor and rebel; would the application of the Seal give 
forfeiting their eftates. 4. No Writs of Error can be ſuch an Act an inviolable authority ? 3 | 

brought in Parliament to reverſe erroneous judgments, nor It will doubtleſs be ſaid, that the Great-Seal gives an 
writs of election iſſued out for chuſing new Members upon inviolable authority to ſuch Acts only as are agreeable to 
death or removal of any, whereby the number of Mem- 
bers is continually leflening. 5. Every other Court of take arms againſt the King, guilty of High-Treaſon. 
Juſtice has a peculiar ſeal, and the Parliament, the ſupreme But it is maniteft, the Laws, as they neither could, nor 
Court, has no other ſeal but the Great-Seal, and ſo now no ought to foreſee an actual ſeparation between the King 
ſeal at all. 6. The Great-Seal is the Clavis Regni, and and the People repreſented in Parliament, have conſidered 
therefore ought to be reſident with the Parliament (the re- the King only as the head, inſeparably united with the 
preſentative of the whole Kingdom, ) whilſt it continues ſit- body, and not as the head divided from the other mem- 


ting; the King, as well as the Kingdom being always le- bers. Elfe it might be ſaid, the Laws have aſcribed to 


gally preſent in it during its ſeſſion. the King an unlimited power, which is directly contrary 
The next day the Lords declared their conſent to the to the conſtitution of the Englib Government. Cer- 
making a new Great-Seal. Accordingly a Great-Seal was tainly the Laws have conſidered the King but as head of 
made exactly like that in the King's hands (5), and, by an the State, and the crime of taking arms againſt him re- 
ordinance of both Houſes, it was declared, that all Letters lates, not more to his perſon in particular, than to the reſt 
Patents, and Grants which had paſſed under the Great- of the State. The Parliament therefore ſeems to have 
Seal ſince the 22d of May 1642 (6), were void and of no had no leſs right to make a new Great-Seal, than the 
effect. That the new Great-Seal ſhould be of like force, King would have had, if the Common- Seal had been in 


(1) The Lord Clarendon ſays, He expect d to be reſtored to his places of L-rd-Chamberlain and Privy-Counſellor; of which he had aſſurance, before 
he came, from the Queen, at leaſt, from Mr, Fermyn, who, no doubt, exceeded his Commiſion, This diſappo.atment was the occaſion of his return. 
Clarendon, Tom, II. p. 279. "on 

(2) Whitclock ſays, the Earl of Holland being examined by the Parliament, ſaid, that after he heard of the ceſſation in Ireland, his ConſGence would not gite 
him leave to ſtay any longer with bim at Oxford, The young Earl of Caernarvan came alſo from Oxford to the Parliament, and was committed to the caro 
of bis Grandtather the Earl ot Pembroke, Whitelock, p.77 The Lord Clarendon obſerves, upon this occaſion, that the ill reception of theſe Lords, 
made the King, and all about him, looked upon as implacable; and ſo diverted all men from any thoughts of returning to their duty, and chuſe rather to 
ſtay where dne were, than expoſe themſelves by unſeaſonable and unwelcome addreſſes. Tom. II. p. 283. 


(3) Ir was ſaid in drollery, that theſe three Earls had much confirmed others to continue with the Parliament, for they having tried both Parties, found 
it by experience, that this was the belt to be in, and adhere ro, Whitelock, p. 71. | 


(4) The Author having confounded theſe two reaſons for making a new Great-Seal, they are placed in order in the Tranſlation, 


(5) There was engraven on one fide the picture of the Houſe of Commons, with the Members fitting ; and on the other, the Arms of Eng/and and 
Ireland. Whitelock, p. 70. 


o) The day the Lord Keeper Littleton left the Houſe, and went with the Seal to the King at Tork. | 

63 Two Lords and four Commoners, who thereupon toek the oaths for the due execution of their places; the Speaker of the Peers ſwearing the Lords, 
and Mr. Brown, the Clerk of the Lords Houſe, the four Commoners. The Seal was ordered to remain at the ſaid Mr. Brown's Houſe, in an Iron Chelt, 
with three different locks, and not to be removed thence, but in the preſence ot three Commiſſioners, The two Lords were, firlt, the Karls of Rutland 
and Bullingbrool, but the Earl of Rutland alledging himſelf not qualitied for ſuch a charge, the Earl ot Kent was nominared in his room. (Whitelock fays 
the Lords were Aancheſter and Bullingbrook, p. 71.) The four Commoners were, St Jahn s, Wilge, Brown, and Prigegns, all Lawyers. Rnſhwerth, Tom. V. 


342. | 8 
: (8) And as the executive power is lodged in his hands. 


the 


Eatl of Clare 
Earl of . U. Pals 


pon this Renee 
Statute of“ Gr. 


N feiting the 1, 
willing to ſuppoſe, he had never intended to leave them, Great-Seal, is in expreſs terms declared to be Hehe 1. jy 


the Laws, and that the Laws expreſſy declare thoſe who 
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j e Seal was not the mies quarters, ſince it is a maxim received, wherever a 1643. 
1643. the — 8 go _— 5 pry he conſidered as be- war 6 declared, But there was ſomething in the preſent 
property dns tier; : caſe ſtill more particular. For, upon the Houſe arreſting 
| 2 car this ties, Count Harcourt, a Prince of the Houſe this meſſenger, his Majeſty, by advice of his Council, had 
— f Lorrain, was ſent from France into England. He came deemed it inconſiſtent with his honour to hold any farther 
Embaſſy. direct. to London where he was received with great ce- correſpondence with the Parliament. Moreover, the 1 8th Id. p. 367: 
Clarendon, ren. as ambaſſador extraordinary, though he had not of October, both Houſes had publiſhed an -ordinance, de- 
Whitlock. — his credentials to the Parliament. But it was cr any perſon coming to London from the King's quar- 
ſuppoſed, he was not without them, and intended to ad- ters, ſhould be looked upon as a ſpy. And yet twelve 
dreſs himſelf firſt to the King. After ſome days ſtay in days after, on the zoth of October, the King ſent privately 
London, without any application to both Houſes, he went to London, Daniel Kniveton, a State-meſlenger, with three 
to Oxford, where he had ſeveral conferences with the King. proclamations, one againſt taking of the ſolemn League and 
After that, he writ to the Earl of Northumberland, that Covenant ; another, againſt the obſervation of the monthly 
having propoſed to his Majeſty, from the King of France, Faſt, enjoined by the Parliament; a third for removing the 
and the Queen-Regent, the making of a peace with his Seals of the Green-wax Offices belonging to the Exchequer, 
Subjects, he found him wholly inclined to enter into nego- King's-Bench, and Common-Pleas, to Oxford. This man 
tiation, and that if both Houſes would inform him where- was taken up, and committed to priſon, Nevertheleſs, 
in conſiſted the differences between the King and them, he the 19th of November following, Carpenter, another mel- 
would gladly uſe his intereſt to adjuſt them. Both Houſes ſenger, was privately ſent by the King with an order to 
thought it very ſtrange, that this Prince ſhould offer his the Judges to adjourn the term to Oxford (4). Carpenter 
mediation, without producing his credentials. They told was alſo apprehended, and they were both tried and con- 
him therefore by the Earl of Northumberland, that they demned to die. Kniveton was the leſs excuſable, as he had 
received with all due reſpect, the offers of the King and before been taken and detained at J/indſor tor the ſame 
Queen-Regent of France, and that as ſoon as he ſhould reaſon, and diſcharged by the General. All the defence 
ſhow, he was authorized for ſuch a mediation, they would he made was, that being the King's ſworn meſſenger, 
not fail to appoint a committee to treat with him, But he was obliged to obey him ; that beſides, not taking 
he had no credentials for the two Houſes, the Queen- London for a garriſon, he thought he might have come 
Regent not judging proper to own them for a Parliament, without drum, trumpet or paſs, But this defence not be- 3 
ſince the King of England refuſed them that title. So, ing capable of ſaving his life, he was executed. Carpen- 5 ae 
this pretended mediation was not only fruitleſs, but was ter, though under the ſame condemnation, was reprieved Ciarendon, 
alſo a clear indication, that the French Court had ſent this and committed to Bridewell (5). The Lord Clarendon F. II. p. 314. 
embaſſy only as an out ward teſtimony of their concerning ſpeaks of the ſentence paſſed upon theſe men as of a great 
themſelves in the King's affairs, though, in all appearance, injuſtice, for two reaſons; that they were obliged to obey 
they did not much detire to ſee an end put to the troubles the King, being his meſſengers ; and that the Parliament 
of the Kingdom (1). had not cauſed their ordinance to be notified to the King. 
Sir Edward Sir Edward Deering, who had made himſelf fo famous I doubt, all will not be induced by theſe reaſons to con- 
— „% at the beginning of this Parliament, by his zeal for his demn the proceedings of both Houſes. The King at leaſt 
Parliament. Country, and by ſeveral noble ſpeeches upon Grievances, ſeems not to have blamed them, ſince he did not uſe repri- 
aw ff was grown extremely averſe to the Proceedings of both ſals, neither does it appear that he ever complained of it 
v. p. 383. Houſes, ſince he found, the aim of ſome of the leading- in form. 955 
Ludlow. men was to eftablith Presbyterianiſm in the Church of In proportion as the war was continued, the animoſity 
England. For that cauſe, after the war was begun, he between the King and the Parliament was inflamed, who 
forſook the Parliament, and turned to the King. But, in no longer regarded each other. The King refuſed to own 
all appearance, he was no better pleaſed with the Court the two Houſes for Parliament, and they omitted nothing, 
than he had been with the Parliament, ſince he followed as appears in their Declaration concerning the Iriſhb rebel- 
at laſt the example of the Lords abovementioned. He lion, to blacken the King's reputation. Theſe proceed- 
came to London in February 1643-4, and preſenting a ings were not confined to England, where they might be 
Petition to the Houſe of Commons, whereof he was mem- in ſome meaſure neceſſary, becauſe the point was to gain 
ber, he obtained leave to ſpend the reſidue of his days at the People, but care was taken alſo to convey Papers a- 
his Houſe [near Canterbury] where he died within a few broad, tending to vindicate one of the parties, and blacken 
| months (2), 1 the other. Both Houſes being informed, or it may be ſup- The Aſſembly 
2 | Mr. Pym, one of the Pillars of the Parliament, and a poſing, that the King had emiſſaries abroad, who were 3 
Gaben orth, Chief Director of the affairs of the Houſe, died December uſing their utmoſt endeavours to repreſent the civil Wars Churches 
v. p.376. the 8th, 1643. The King's adherents ſpeak of him as of in England as a horrible rebellion againſt the Sovereign, 4% 4 5 


Clarendon. 


1. II. p.373. a very wicked man, and thoſe on the ſide of the Parlia- ordered the aſſembly of Divines then ſitting at Weſtmin- 2 
ment repreſent him as the greateſt patriot then in Eng- ſter (6), to write letters to the Churches of Zealand, Hol- Rulbworth, 
land. Opinions ſo oppoſite about the ſame perſon are not land, France, Switzerland, to warn them againſt the ar- P. 37 
uncommon. It is not ſtrange, that from oppoſite princi- tifices of the King's agents, by giving them a clear rela- 
ples ſnould be drawn contrary conſequences. Thus much tion of the affairs of England. They charged them to 
is certain, Mr. Pym's death was a very great loſs to the inſiſt chiefly upon the King's employing Iriſb rebels and 
Parliament, he being one of the moſt able members of the other Papiſts, to be governours, commanders and ſoldiers; 


Ts Houſe (3). | | |  _. to lay before them the proofs of the intention of the King's 
3 The Commons, as was ſaid, impriſoned in May this counſellors to introduce Popery, and hinder the reformation 
one of the vear, 1643, a perſon ſent by the King with the offer of deſigned by the Parliament: Laſtly, to inform them of the 
King's meſ- peace, and ſhortly after, he was diſcovered to be one of diſadvantagious opinion of the King's party concerning the 
. fer a thoſe employed by the King, to keep a correſpondence in Proteſtant Churches abroad, becauſe not governed by Bi- 
Novem, 27, London. The King could not be ignorant, the Commons ſhops. The aſſembly failed not to ſend to theſe Churches 
my had twice declared, they would treat as ſpies ſuch as ſhould a circular letter, which was properly a Manifeſto for the 
. 30 come from the King's quarters to London, without a ſafe- Parliament againſt the King, with copies of the ſolemn 
conduct, Beſides that he had good correſpondents in Lon- League and Covenant, and of the Declaration of Eng- 
don and the Parliament, he had no occaſion to be informed land and Scotland on that ſubject. | 
of theſe particular reſolutions, to know, it is not allowable Some time after, the King on his part publiſhed a 7% King's 


for men, without a fafe-conduQ, to come into the ene- Manifeſto, addreſſed to all the Proteſtant Churches, to 1 ; 


(1) Whilſt Count Harcourt was in England, he had two affronts put upon him. 1, He had not been landed four and twenty hours, before Falter Mon- 

cage, one of his train, Was ny ors and committed to the Tower, This man was an Agent of the King's in the Court of France, and thought, 

y diſguiſing himſelf, to ger a ſafe paſlage to Oxford, in the Ambaſſador's retinue. 2. As Count Harcourt was going from London to Oxford, his Coach 
Was ſearched tor Letters, though he had a ſafe- conduct. For both which indignities, he could get no redreſs. Clarendon, Tom. II. p. 307, 308. 
05 He died Jane 23, 1644. Beliles his former Papers, he left behind him a learned Diſcourſe (publiſhed about a week betore his death) concern- 
ng the Proper Sacrifice, wherein he ſolidly and eloquently confutes popiſh Tranſubſtantiation. Raſhworth, Tom. V. p. 384. 
#* (3) The Lord Clarendon will have it, that he died of the Morbus Pedicaloſus, or Lowſy Diſtemper, Tom. II. p. 353. And the ſame is affirmed in 
2 Ruſticus. Where's, Ruſh worth ſays, there was ſuch a report, but the ſame was not true ; and for publick Kaskaden, his body was viewed 
— many hundreds of people; the true natural cauſe of bis death ſeeming to be the great pains he took, joined with a competent old age, and at beſt, 
8 3 ny confine. Mini Gas the * thing, but makes him die in May, p. 69. Some time before his death, he 5 to bs printed 

1 » Whi e Reader ma in is {a liament is n 

then in England. See Ludlow, Tom. I. P. 80." em, Trim. v. p. 376. Ho bs fl to be beſt verſed in pariamencary e 


(4) The King had publiſhed ſeveral Proclamations for the adjournment of the Te ; i | 
, - Term to Oxford, which bad been fruitleſs, for want of the neceſſi 
legal form of having the Writs read in Court. $0 Carpenter Th to deliver theſe Writs of 2 into the hands of either of the ſworn a 


then remaining at Weſtminſter, who were Bacon in the Kinys-Bench ! P 
livered the Writs to Reeve and Tyevor, who . A wig = gs ron ons ay Dy 78 ” nr. he de. 


„ II. p. 313. 
4 From whence he eſcaped ſome time after, and returned to Oxford. 1 tenor e P. 3 3 


Divers Members of both Houſes, to a great number, far in this Aſſembl * 10 the ſame li with the hundred and twenty Divines, to de- 
3 oy their votes in any matter. Seldem, who was a Member, ſpoke daniels (lays . who: was alſo a Member, p. 71.) in theſe de- 
2 10 matey, when the Divines had cited a Text to prove their aſſertion, he would tell chem, Perhaps in your little pocker Bibles, with gilt 
in - oy would often pull out and read) the Tranſlation may be thus, but the Greek and Hebrew ſignifies thus and thus, and ſo contuting them 
— ge in in oh inn na Gem, us Tſe a Tet, Winn Renal arr Bier or 
K » , Co . I 1 „ 
Cinpel, Ruſbworth; Tom. V. p. 339. | 8, purſuant to the ardinancs of both Houſes, was the l 43, w Henry VIl's 
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1643. efface the impreſſions which the Parliament's circular letter 

gba, Erle might have cauſed. Ibis Manifeſto, which was very 

V. p. 752. ſhort, contained only a Proteſtation that he had never in- 

tended to conſent to the publick exerciſe of the Catholick 

Religion in his Dominions, but was firmly reſolved to 

adhere, to his laſt breath, to the Church of England, 

wherein he was born, baptized and educated; and to the 

Liturgy of that Church, approved by ſo many Convoca- 

tions and Parliaments, by all the Proteſtant Churches, and 
the Sy nod of Dort. 

Fong: Mean while, the King was very much perplexed how 

Mo to maintain the war the enſuing campain, knowing the 

Parliament were preparing to exert themſelves power ſully. 

He had been openly charged, before this Parliament, with 

arbitrarily exacting money of his Subjects, without conſent 

of Parliament. He had himſelf owned, he had exceeded 

his power, ſince he had not only redreſſed that Grievance, 

but alſo proteſted ſeveral times, he had redreſſed it freely 

and willingly. Since the war was begun, he had never 

ceaſed to accuſe both Houſes of the ſame arbitrary actions, 

which he himſelf had been ſo often upbraided with, in 

that they impoſed taxes upon the Subjects without their 

conſent, which was directly contrary to the known Laws 

whereon he perpetually inſiſted. By demonſtrating that 

both Houſes violated the Laws, he pretended to gain the 

People to his ſide. Mean while, money was neceſſarily 

to be raiſed, not only to maintain the forces already on 

foot, but alſo to levy others, in order to reiift the Scots, 

who were upon the point of entring England, If, for the 

mainterance of theſe forces, he had impoſed taxes by his 

ſole authority, he could not have reproached both Houſes 

for the ſame thing, and perhaps would have diſobliged his 

Own party by acting againſt the Laws. Money, how- 

ever, was to be found at any rate, otherwiſe he would 

nut be able to continue the war. Hitherto he had uſed 


ſeveral ways to raiſe money, without giving any advan- 


taze againſt him, whether by ſelling or mortgaging the 
Crovwn-lands, or by the voluntary contributions of his well- 
withers, But the means he had already uſed were too 
uncertain to be ſafely relied on. He ſought therefore and 
Clarcrdon, found an expedient to free himſelf from this ſtreight, He 
1 . aflembled at Oxford all the members that, according to 
lim, had been driven from the Parliament; pretending, 
theſe members were the true Parliament, and the more, 
as he had publickly declared, he no longer looked upon 
both Houſes at //7*/?min/ter as ſuch. He did not expect 
this new Parliament would increaſe the number of his 
friends ; but he could reaſonably hope it would grant him 
an aid of money, and that being authorifed by fuch an 
Act, he might openly and by way of authority levy what 
Ruſtworn, money was nece{jary. This happened accordingly, and 
\- P-3559* was properly the King's aim in calling this Parliament, 
which met at Oxford the 22d of January 1643-4 (1). 
:643-4. As it was not proper the King ſhould immediately diſ- 
- ay; cover his fole end in calling this extraordinary Parliament, 
Id. P. 505. he cnly told them in his firſt Speech, that he had aſſembled 
| them to receive their advice, and conſult with them how 
to appeaſe the troubles of the Kingdom, . 
Ihe tuſt ſtep taken by this Parliament, was to try to 
„ales convince the publick of their intention to labour for peace. 


. 


Thts Par! as 


© #7 { 
pi kts 


11. F. £65, J have already explained the conſtant ambiguity of the 
Carenon, word Peace, and the different ſenſes given it by the two 
1.1. P. 558. parties, and therefore think it needleſs to repeat it. There 


is no queſtion, the King heartily wiſhed for a peace, but 


it was on condition it ſhould be made after his manner, 


and in his ſenſe of the word, elſe he was very averſe to it. 


f2, 5312. To be convinced of what J advance, a man needs only 


conſider what the Lord Clarendon ſays, ſpeaking of the 


motion made in the Council to ſummon the Oxford Par- 
liament, which the King ſcrupled a little. The King was 
ar firſt in jome apprehenſion, ſays that illuſtrious Hiſtorian, 
that ſuch a carfiux of pirſons together of the Parliament, 
who would lack to enjoy the privileges of it in their debates, 
might, inſtead of doing him ade do many things contrary 
to it, and exceedingiy ajprehended, that they would immedi- 
ately enter upon ſome treaty of peace, which would have no 
effect ; yet whil/t it was in ſuſpenſe, would hinder his prepa- 


ration for war, and though no body more deſired peace, yet 


he had no mind that a multitude ſhould be conſulted upon the 
conditions of it: imagining, that things of the greateſt im- 


' pertance, as the giving up perſons, and other particulars of 


honour, would not ſeem to them of moment enough to continue 


(1) The ſame day the Parliament at Weſtminſley called the Houſes 
more in the ſervice of the Parliament, in the ſeveral Counties; 
p. $5, In the Houſe of Peers, remained only the Earls of Nor- 
AMu'rrave, Denbizh, Stamford, Bullingbrooke. The Lords, 
Roberts, Clarendon, Ton, II. p. 30o— The Lords at 0 
Peers at Huter; and the Earls of Arundel and Thauet; the Lords 


2h Stafford, Stanhope, Coventry, Goring, and Craven, were beyond rhe 
Larls of Cheſterfield, Weſtmoreland,and the Lord Montague of Boughton, wn of reſtraint 1 ee They 4 the Houſe of e e in all of above 
V. p. 501. | | | 


(3) This letter was directed to the Earl of Forth the King's General, With this 


an hundred, beſides Minors, and Recuſant Lords. Raſhworth, Tom. 
(2) Not calling or allowing them to be the Parliament. 


Ku gdoms. Ruſpwortk, Tom. V. p. 567. 
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a war in the Kingdom. Hence appears what ſort of peace 
was deſired by the King. It was not ſuch a peace as the 
Oxford Parliament might think reaſonable, but a peace 
whereby he ſhould not be obliged to make any conceſſion; 
But his Council quickly freed him from theſe apprehen- 
ſions, by the ſame method uſed on the like occaſion in 
the beginning of the war, It was intimated to him, that 
there was no probability, the two Houſes at WW:/Aminfter 
would ever treat with the Members that ſhould meet at 
Oxford, becauſe they would not look upon them under an 
notion, but as private perſons, - and deſerters of the Parlia- 
ment. Whereupon the King's ſcruples vaniſhed. As the 
Oxford Parliament was entirely directed by the King, and 
as his Majeſty agreed to the propoſing a peace to thoſe at 
IV:/tmin/ter, it may eaſily be gueſſed, that in ſo doing, his 
intention was not to conclude it, unleſs both Houſes at 
I:/tmin/ter would have ſubmitted to his Terms. But the 
two Houſes at Oxford had another view in this proceeding, 
Namely, to lay a ſnare for the Parliament at We/tminſter, 
and ingage them, if poſſible, to treat with them, which 
would have been owning them for a Parliament. However, 


they expected to reap ſome advantage from their re- 
fuſal. | 


1641 


Ll 


18 
47 


Claren go 


7 
T. II. p.21. 
2 


To this end, a letter was ſent to the Earl of Eſſex, ſign- 4 Ian, 


ed by the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, torty three fn t 


Lords, and a hundred and eighteen Members of the Houſe er 


of Commons. In this letter it was ſaid, That his Ma- 


cc 
9 


jecks. ſhould ſee haw willing he was, as far as in him lay, 
to reſtore the peace of the Kingdom : That this invitation 
had not only been made good to them, but ſeconded by 
ſuch unqueſtionable demonſtrations of his Majeſty's deep 
ſenſe of the miſeries and calamities of his poor Subjects 
in this unnatural war, and of his moſt entire and paſ- 
ſionate affections to redeem them from that ſad and de- 
plorable condition, by all ways poſlible conſiſtent with 


as it were impiety to queſtion the ſincerity of them, ſo it 
© were great want of duty and faithfulneſs in us, (his Ma- 


his honour, or the future ſafety of the Kingdom: That 


„ jefty having vouchſafed to declare that he did call us, to 


be witneſſes of his actions and privy to his intentions) 


«© ſhould we not ſatisfy and witneſs to all the world the af- 
* ſurance we have of the piety and ſincerity of both.” Ad- 
| That being ſatisfied of this truth, they had 
yet hopes to be the happy inſtruments of their Country's 


the Bleſſings of peace; and were deſirous to believe, that 
his Lordſhip, howſoever engaged, would co-operate 
with them in the bleſſed work, by truly repreſenting 
to, and induſtriouſly promoting with, zhoſe by whom he 


© was truſted (2), their moſt earneſt defire, That fome 
* perſons be appointed on either part, to treat of ſuch a 


peace as may yet redeem their Country from the brink of 


deſtruction,” . | 
The Earl of Eſex returned this ſhort anſwer, . That 2. £1 
the letter he had received, not being addreſſed to the Efe 
two Houſes of Parliament, nor any acknowledgment of . " 
them being therein, he could not communicate it to Ruſhwort, 


them: That the maintenance of the Parliament of Eng- 


himſelf and his whole party were reſolved to ſpend their 
blood, as being the foundation whereon all the laws and 
*© liberties of the Nation were built (3). 4 
Though the Earl of Eſſex ſaid, he could not communi- 
cate the letter to the Parliament, it was known however 


that his anſwer had been concerted with a Committee of 


redemption from the miſeries of war, and reſtitution to 


at Oxtota 
the Earl of 
jeſty having ſummoned them to attend him at Oxford, fies. 
they were aſſembled in obedience to his commands: . 
T hat his Majeſty was pleaſed to invite them in the Pro- Cluedo, 


clamation of ſummons, by graciouſly ſaying, His Sub- T H p. 


p- 566, 


* p · 567. 


2 'S Clarendon, 
land, and the privileges thereof, was That for which 7. Il. p.30. 


both Houſes, called the Committee of State, Wherefore Th: Kg 
the King, knowing thereby the intention of both Houſes, 4 7 


and appoint Commiſſioners, if they would do the like on 
their part. The King added, he took this ſtep by the advice 
of the Lords and Commons of Parliament aſſembled at Ox- 
ford. Both Houſes eaſily perceived, the King was laying 
a ſnare for them, by putting them under a neceſſity,” ei- 
ther of accepting his offer, in which caſe they ſhould indi- 


othHonſes## 
believed he ſhould run no great hazard by ſending them a Weſtmiuſet | 
meſſage, in a letter to the Earl of E/zx, directed to the 2 
Lords and Commons of Parliament aſſembled at Weſtminſter. cj,cendos, 


This meſſage contained the uſual offers to treat of a peace, T. ll. 23+ 


rectly own the Lords and Commons aſſembled at Oxford 


letter he ſent a copy of the Covenant, and de Declaradon of both 
; | : for 


and there appeared two hundred and eighty of their Members, beſides a hundred 
and now they expelled by vote forty Members, who had deſerted the Parliament. Whatelock, 
hrmberland, Pembroke, Eſſex, Kent, Lincoln, Rutland, Salisbury, Suffolk, Warwick, Mancheſter, 
Say, Dacres, Wharton, Grey of Werk, Willoughby of Parham, Howard of Eſcriok, Rockfort, * 
xford, in a Letter (ſubſcribed by fifty two of them,) ſay, There were not above 23 my 
Seas; 2 | 


\ 


orths 


Book XXI. 


: jecting it, and ſo furniſhing him ** m-minfter, are guilty of High-treaſon , | for raifing of 1643-4- 
1043-4: 0 8 u for Tefuſing to ous for &.:-% res under Go Ae of the Earl of FE 77 for 
2 "© they little regarded this artifice, and for an- © conſenting, and being aſſiſting to the preſent coming in 
2 n they would never own the Members who * of the Scots into England, and for counter ſeiting the 
1 Kg: had deſerted both Houſes for a Parliament, And here- Great-Seal.“ But as votes did no hurt to the Parlia- 
Ruſhworth, upon, added they, we think our ſelves bound to let your ment at Meſtminſter, ſo neither were they of much advan- 
Sabel 7 Majeſty know, that ſeeing the continuance of this Par- tage to the King. He found a more real benefit from them, 
x. p. 345* 4% liament is ſettled by a law, (which, as other laws of with regard to the affair for which the Oxford Parliament 
« your Kingdoms, your Majeſty hath ſworn to main- was ſummoned, I mean, the aid of money he expected for 
" « tain, as we are ſworn to our allegiance to your Ma- the ſupport of the war. 
e jeſty, theſe obligations being reciprocal) we muſt in du- This Parliament was however greatly embaraſſed, how M-an: t. 
6 ty, and accordingly are reſolved, with our lives and to give the King an effectual affiſtance, for that was the 5 oo” 
« fortunes to defend and preſerve the juſt rights and full principal affair, If, as the only and true Parliament, they Elsrendoa. 
40 power of this Parliament; and do beſeech your Majeſty had laid a general tax, the King would have run the hazard 1. p. 34. 
« to be aſſured, that your Majeſty's royal and hearty con- of meeting great oppoſition in levying the money, all the 
ee currence with us herein, will be the moſt effectual and inhabitants of the Counties on his fide, not being ſatisfied 
« ready means of procuring a hrm and lafting peace in that ſuch a Parliament had a lawful authority. In that 
« all your Majeſty's Dominions, and of begetting a per- caſe, he would have been obliged to uſe force to compel 
« ſect underſtanding between your Majeſty and your thoſe that ſhould refuſe to pay, which did not ſuit with his 
« People, without which your Majeſty's moſt earneſt preſent circumſtances. Another method was therefore ta- 
e Profeſſions, and our moſt real Intentions concerning the ken, which, doubtleſs, was ſuggeſted by the Court. This 
« {ame muſt neceſſarily be fruſtrated. Was, to adviſe the King to borrow one hundred thouſand 
I have before ſhown, with what thoughts the King pounds, of the richeſt men of his party. To that pur- 
propoſed a peace to both Houſes at Veſiminſter, namely, poſe, the Commons went into their reſpective Counties, to 
that this general offer would not be accepted, as was eaſy take the number of thoſe who were reckoned monied- men, 
to foreſee. Upon this refuſal it was that- both Houſes at and make a liſt, wherein were ſet down the quality and 
Oxford exulted, as if the bare propoſal of a peace had been ability of each, TT he Commons being returned to Oxford 5 
a clear and evident demonſtration of their ſincere deſire to wich their lifts, the taxes were proportioned; after which, “se 
Ne Oxford make a reaſonable peace. They publiſhed upon this occa- the King writ circular Jetters to every particular perſon, to 
Purlia- ſion a long Declaration, ſo like thoſe publiſhed by the borrow of one, a hundred pounds, of another, two hun- 
ene „King on the ſame occaſion, that it was not difficult to dred, promiſing to repay the ſame as ſoon as he was able, 
ds perceive it flowed from the ſame fountain, bey pub- and not forgetting to ſay in theſe letters, that this loan, was 
Ruſhworth- jiſhed alſo, ſome time after, another pretending to ſhow, by advice of his Parliament (2). Thus, though this Par- 


Vip 566, that the members aſſembled at Oxford had been forced liament did not think themſelves ſuſſiciently authorized to 
Ce . 


Clarendon, from the Parliament by the threats and outrages of the impoſe a general tax, the particular perſons who were rated, 
1. p. 347. Jeading-men. In this declaration were repeated all the out- were no leſs obliged to furniſh what was laid on them, ſince 
raves and artifices uſed by the chief of the Party, to inti- theſe loans were made with the advice of both Houſes. 
midate ſuch as would not conform to their ſentiments, The King would have found leſs advantage in a general 
and this, it was pretended, was the ſole reaſon of their tax, for it was much eaſier to raiſe a hundred thouſand 
being obliged to retire. This was really the King's ſcheme, pounds upon particular rich men, than upon the whole Na- 
but it may be ſaid to be ill grounded. For the members tion. Now the point was to procure the King, certainly _ 
who had deſerted the Parliament, had not, for the moſt and ſpeedily, the money he wanted. Accordingly it was Clarendon, 
part, abſented themſelves, till long after theſe pretended ſeen ſhortly after, that this was the ſole motive of chuſing 1 
outrages, ſome by the King's own expreſs order, others for that method ; for the Oxford Parliament hearing, that both N 
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be, : | a . p- 601. * 

5 fear of being puniſhed for endeavouring to raiſe coinmo- Houſes at Hęſiminſter had laid a duty upon wine, beer, T. May. * 
—_ cos againſt the Parliament. But care was taken not to ale, and other commodities, which they called an Exciſe, i 
= mention this in the Declaration. After all, ſuppoſing a word before unheard of in England (3), made no ſcruple Wl 
8 | 


ſome had withdrawn themſelves purely out of fear, it is to injoin the like in the Counties where the King's autho- 


Py 
ION . 
Wh 


—— == 8 


certain, their number came far ſhort of thoſe who retired 
with the ſole view of ſerving the King. However, they 
were all confounded in the ſame claſs, as having been ex- 
preſsly driven from the Parliament. 

The Weſt⸗ Some time aſter, both Houſes at Veſiminſter publiſhed 
minſterPar- alſo a Manifeſto, wherein they pretended to ſhow, that 
8 under the ſpecious colour of propoſing peace, a ſnare was 
account, laid to engage them tacitly to own that they were not the 
Os Parliament, but that the true Parliament was aſſembled at 
' 27” Oxford, They drew their proofs from ſeveral letters writ- 
ten from Oxford to the Earl of E//ex, from the expreſſions 
in the King's late meſſage, but eſpecially from an inter- 
D. c. 279, cepted letter from the Lord Digby, where he ſaid: A 
l p. 580. ec point which his Majeſty may not ſuffer them to gain, 
„ without ſubverting the grounds and maxims of all his 
late proceedings againſt them, and that which he now 
* goes upon by the advice of all his Nobility here, as you 
„vill perceive by this incloſed Proclamation (1), upon 
<< the effects whereof all the eyes of the Kingdom are fixed. 
God ſend them to be as good actuated, as they are in 
< ſpeculation, for I am confident, that in reaſon it carries 
probability of the ſureſt and readieſt way to a re- 
<« eſtabliſhment of his Majeſty in his juſt Rights and 
„Powers, of any courſe that hath been yet attempted.” 
1255 0% The day before the two Houſes at Oxford writ to the 
wh Ke Earl of E/jex, to propoſe a peace, they voted, That the 
Jan. 26. Scots having entered the Kingdom in. an hoſtile manner, 
p. 564. had thereby denounced war againſt England, and that all 
the Engliſb who ſhould aſſiſt them, ſhould be deemed as 

traitors and enemies to the State. 


rity was acknowledged. LY | 
From that time, nothing remarkable paſſed in this Par- The Parla- 


liament, which fitting till the 16th of April, was prorogued en- 
to October, and never met again. It ſerved only to pro- 
cure the King money, for which it was ſolely deſigned, Ruſbworth, 


ford 1s pro- 
rogued. 


and to exhibit a ſpectacle never before ſeen in England, b. 92?" 
namely, two Parliaments at once, holding their ſeſſions at 
the ſame time. | | | 


Three days before the opening of this Parliament, the Tz Scotch 


Scotiſh army entered England, notwithſtanding the ſeaſon, Aren enter 


which it ſeemed ſhould have hindered their march (4). pr 
The Marquiſs of Newce/tle who commanded in the North Ruſbworth. 
for the King, hearing that the bad weather prevented not Vb. $93: 
this army's advancing towards the borders, began to march 

alſo with his troops, and came to Newca/tle the 2d of Fe- 

bruary (5). The Scotch army approaching the town, the Feb. 3. 
General ordered it to be ſummoned ; but the ſummons _ 
had no effect. He ſtaied in thoſe parts all the reſt of Fe. ib. p. 613. 


bruary, waiting for his artillery, which was coming by ſea. 


The 28th of the ſaid month, he paſſed the Tyne at ſome p. 614. 


diſtance from Newcaftie (6), having left on the North-ſide 

of the town, fix Regiments of Foot, and ſome Horſe, to 

keep the garriſon in awe, The Marquiſs being too weak p. 615. 

to venture a battle, contented himſelf with harraffing the 

Scots by frequent skirmiſhes, in order to retard their 

march ; but at laſt he thought proper to retire to Dur- 

ham, where the Scotch General followed him, though with 

great inconveniency, as he wanted forrage for his Horſe, 
When the Marquiſs of Newca/tle marched out of York The Lord 

to oppoſe the Scots, he left the command of the city with a Fairfax de- 


Pe 565. March the 12th, the ſame Flouſes at Oxford voted, good body of troops to Colonel John Bellaſis (7). As 88 -apv ann 


ads ; ; Bellaſis at 
That the Lords and Commons now remaining at Vin. as the Lord Fairfax was informed, that the Marquiſs had Selby. 
| 0h : | ND April 11. 
(1) The Proclamation to ſummon the Members to meet at Oxford. Rapin. n. 
(2) Theſe Letiers were ſubtcribed thus : By the advice of the Members of both Houſes aſſembled at Oxford, Clarendon, 


ENR AAD LiITTLETON | | 
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3) The Par.i-ment's Qrdinance for the Exciſe, bears date Fuly 22. 1643. It was laid upon Liquors, Grocery wares, Silks, Linnens, Cloths, Furs, 
and almoſt all other fort of commcd'ties, imported. That -the reader may have a notion of it, it will be proper to mention ſome of the particulars, E 
pound of Tobacco, not of the Engliſh plantation, was to pay, over and above all Cuſtoms, 4 », and that of £ng/#/ plantation, 22. Every Tun of Wine 
N 1 4 and for private uſe, 31. Malaga Raiſins, one 8 per pound. Curtants, 1 d. Loaf - Sugar, 4 d. per pound. Cloth of Gold and Silver 
s, and Tiſſue 10 a 


e. . a yard, Damask Table-linnen, 1 . a ud, Cc. It js ſomewhat ſtrange, that Ruſoworth has not inſerted this curious Ordinance in 
is GULect ions, | ? : 


3 conſiſted of eighteen thouſand Foot, three thouſand Horſe, and between five and 6x hundred Dragoons. Alexander Leſley, Earl of Leven, 
Was General ; 


Tele Baily, Lieutenant Gcneral of the Foot; and David Leſley, Major General of the Horſe» Ruſbworth, Tom. 5. P. 603, 6 
(5) The day before the zpproath of the Scots, Idem. p. 61 My ſley, Major Gener Hoxſe , $+ p. 603, 604. 


(6) At the three ſeveral Fords of Ovi bam, B n 15 0 | 
(7) Son to the Lord Falconbridee, bam, Bydwwell, and Altringham, Idem, p. 614. 
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16 43-4. taken the northern rout, he reſolved to march towards Vork, 
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and to that end, ordered his Son Sir Thomas Fairfax to 
meet him at a certain place, with the party he commanded, 
that they might act in conjunction. But Bellafis having 
notice of this deſign, departed from York with moſt of the 
garriſon to hinder their junction, and poſted himſelf at 
Selby. A few days aiter, the Lord Fairfax, having taken 
a great circuit, to deceive the vigilance of the enemy, and 
joining his Son, ſudden!y attacked Selby, [ with about four 
thouſand men,] where Bellas lay with fifteen hundred 
Horſe, and eighteen hundred Foot, forced the town, took 
the Colonel priſoner, with ſixteen hundred of his men, and 
killed a great number. | 
Toe FEOF The Marquiſs of Newcaſtle heard this fad news at Dur- 
. ham, the Scots being then within two miles of the place. 
returns % He immediately feared, that the Lord Fairfax, after his 
f victory, would attack Jr, or at leaſt, march directly to- 
Nalhwertb, wards Durham, to put himſelf between the two armies. For 
V. p. 619. this reaſon, he ſuddenly reſolved to retire to York, as well 
to ſecure himſelf, as that city, which otherwiſe would have 
been in great danger. 9 
1644. It ſoon appeared, that the Marquiſs had taken this reſo- 
p- 620. Jution very ſeaſonably, for, the zoth of April, that is, nine 
og days after the Selby fight (1), the Lord Fairfax joined the 
2-173" Soo at Tadcafter, whence the two Generals reſolved to 
go and beſiege York, But as that city was too large to be 
inveſted on all ſides by the two armies, particularly to- 


wards the river, over which the Marquiſs had made a 


bridge of boats (2), they defired the Earl of Mancheſter, 
General of the forces of the eaſtern aſſociated Counties, to 
advance to this fiege. Till the arrival of the Earl of Man- 
cheſter, the two Generals held the city blocked up to the 
ſouthward of the river Ouſe. I ſhall interrupt for a mo- 
ment, the account of the ſiege of Vor, to ſpeak of the ill 
ſucceſs of the Parliament's arms at Newark, 
Meldrum is Whilſt the Marquiſs of Netocaſtle was in the Nerth 
novel b obſerving the Scotch army, the Lord WVilloughly of Parham, 
Paince Ru- and Sir Fohn Meldrum, with above five thoufand men of 
pert. the Parliament-forces, beſieged Newark, a conſiderable 
rar oor town in Nottinghamſhire, where the King had placed a 
V. p. 397. garriſon, As ſoon as the King knew it, he ſent orders 
Clarendon. to Prince Rupert, to endeavour to relieve the place. The 


8 Prince being then at Chefter, put himſelf immediately upon 


War. the march, and being joined by other troops, made a 


body of ſeven thouſand men, with which he advanced to- 
wards Newark, Meldrum, who commanded alone at the 
ſiege, the Lord 7/:lloughby being gone elſewhere, reſolved 
to fight the Prince, and to that purpoſe drew up his 
forces at a litle diſtance from the town. The 21ſt of 
March there was a ſharp conflict, particularly at a bridge, 
by which Meldrum had reſolved to retreat in caſe of 
need. The bridge was vigorouſly attacked, and as brave- 
ly defended. Mean while, after the fight was over, Miel: 
drum finding himſelf too weak to renew it the next day, 
reſolved to retreat over the bridge in the night. But he 
found the guard he had left there had deſerted, and the 
bridge in the poſſeſſion of the enemies (3). So, not being 
able to retreat, and perceiving himſelf ſurrounded with the 
King's forces, Meldrum ſent a trumpet to the Prince for 
a parley. It was agreed, that the foot ſhould march a- 


way with their ſwords, colours, and drums ; all the officers 


with their arms, horſes, and baggage ; and the troopers 
and dragoons, with their ſwords, horſes, and colours. But 
he was forced to deliver all his ordnance and ammunition. 

with about three thouſand muskets. | 
Other Ex- The Prince, after this expedition, which gained him 
gies great honour, returned into Shrop/hire, and from thence 
pert. into Lancaſhire, to relieve the Counteſs of Derby, who for 
Ruſhworth, the ſpace of eighteen weeks was beſieged in Latham- 
Ms 7* Houſe, and made a gallant defenſe againſt a body of two 
Dugdale's thouſand men (4). In his way to Latham, the Prince 
NN took by ſtorm Stopworth, a ſmall town in Cheſhire. 
May 2s. Whilſt he was advancing towards Latham, the beſiegers 
raiſed the Siege, and part of them under the command of 
Colonel Rigby, went and reinforced the garriſon of Bolton 
May 28. in Lancaſbire, which was in great danger. The Prince 
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urſued them, and without giving them time to 
een took the town * (5). we 1644 

After that, he attacked Liverpool, a ſea-port-town an 1. 
the edge of Cheſpire, where thoſe who paſs into Ireland a 
generally imbark. The Governour, Colonel More, after b 620 
ſome reſiſtance, conveyed on board the ſhips in the Pool 
moſt part of his ſoldiers (6), and the richeſt goods in the 
town, and then the Prince entered with little oppoſition. 

Here he received a Letter from the King, ordering him . i , 
to march with all ſpeed to the relief of Jort, which was dered by ty 
now beſieged. The King ſaid to him in this letter, that Ny 
his affairs were in ſo very ill a ſtate, that it would not by Gn 
enough, though his Highneſs raiſed the ſiege of York, if hep. 390, 
had not likewiſe benten the Scotch army; which words in- 5 
duced the Prince to fight a battle that proved very fatal to 

the King. 

I left ort blocked up by the Engliſb and Scotch armies, 8:p1;,, 
commanded by the Lord Fairfax and the Earl of Leven, the Bol 
till the Earl of Manchęſter ſhould join them. The Earl of Ne 
Mancheſter was General of the ſeven eaftern aſſociated FR 
Counties, who had raifed an army of fourteen thouſand 
Horſe, Foot, and Dragoons, With this army, the Carl 
of Manche/ler had already done the Parliament great ſer- 


vice, In the laſt campain he had taken the town of Lynn, Ii. 5. ., 


and in the beginning of this, had poſſeſſed himſelf of Lin- $25, 
coin, As ſeveral of the leading Members of Parliament 
thought of putting him in the Earl of EH“ place, occa- 

«ſion was taken from the ſervices he had performed, to 
make a conſtant proviſion for his army. To that end, by y, 61, 
an ordinance of both Houſes, May the 15th 1644, each 

of the ſeven aſſociated Counties were charged and rated at 

ſuch a weekly ſum for the maintenance of his army (7); 

after which, he received orders to join the two other 


armies, to beſiege Vor together. The Parliament had Tt p. 


alſo taken care for the ſubſiſtence of the Earl of Efſex's (8) mnt bu 


and Sir William Maller's armies ; ſo that in May, they five Arnin, 


had five armies on foot, beſides the troops diſperſed omen 


ſeveral Counties, and in garriſon. | 

Before the Marquiſs of Newca/tle was blocked up in Tv El 
York, he had ſent General Goring with four thouſand Manche 
Horſe, to ravage the parts in ſubjection to the Parliament, 2 
Wherefore, the Earl of Manchefter detached likewiſe three & 
thouſand Horſe, which were joined by two thouſand, ſent Chr, 
from the Scots before York, to wait the motion of Goring. wb 
The Earl of Manchęſter therefore joined the two armies 
only with his Foot, and ſome few Horſe (9), and pre- 
ſently after the junction, the ſiege of Nor was begun. The Size f 
Marquiſs of Newcaftle had ſent the King word, that he ay 
hoped to hold out fix weeks or two months, and beſought 1. l. 
him to think in the mean time how to relieve him. 10 guiſe ara 
retard, as much as poſſible, the progreſs of the ſiege, he geg 4 
made overtures for a treaty, but on ſuch conditions as he v. f. 60, 
knew would not be granted. Nevertheleſs he gained ſeven 675, C. 
or eight days by this artifice, ſo that the ceſſation he had 17275 
obtained, did not expire till the 15th of Tune, On the p. 631, 
24th, he failed out, and furiouſly attacked the Earl of 
Mancheſter Leaguer ; but after a ſharp conflict, was re- 
pulſed with loſs. 3 ; 

On Sunday the zoth of June, the beſiegers had certain prince nu 
notice, that Prince Rupert was advancing at the head of an ben . 
army, [of near twenty thouſand men,] which had greatly H 
increaſed in their march, as well by the troops drawn from Rust, 
ſeveral garriſons, as by Goring's Horſe, who had joined V. P63" 


them, ſo that this army was not inferior to the three ar- fr. 18. 


mies employed in the ſiege, The three Generals, after a Te Sig!" 


ſhort conſultation, thought it adviſeable to raiſe the ſiege, %, 
and join their armies, whether, as ſome affirm, with deſign . 
to give battle, or to avoid it, as others pretend. Be this as Warwick 
it will, they poſted themſelves on Marſton- Mur, ¶ about 

five miles from York, ] But though indeed Prince Rupert 
muſt have paſſed that way to come at them with his army, 

they left however two ſides of Tori open, that proviſions 

and ammunition, and even troops by ſmall parties might be 
conveyed in. If the Prince's deſign had been only to re- 

lieve York, he had already effected it, and had only to re- 


main in his poſt, and keep the enemies at a bay, till all 


(1) Rapin is miſtaken here in the time, but the error is corrected in the Tranſlation. Ruſptvorth, Tom. 5. p. 618, 620. ; 5 
(2) The caſe was this: The Marguils having a great ſtrength of Horſe, and the advantage of a Bridge over che river, could esſily tranſport them to either 
ſide in a ſhort time: So that if the Beſiegers divided their forces, the river being betwixt them, ke might fall on the weaker, and the reſt would not be able to 
relieve them. The river Ouſe runs North and South quite through the City, divided into two parts, which are joined by a ſtone bridge. Idem p. 620. 
) Rapin has confounded here two Bridges. The Bridge that was attacked was a Bridge of Boats, over which Meldrum's Horſe were drawn by his order 
into the Illand. This Bridge Prince Reet endeavoured to recover, but was repulſed, The other was Muſcome Bridge, over which he deſigned to retreat, but 


the Guard deſerting broke it down. dem p. 307+ 


(4) In a Sally, May 6, the Beſieged f1:w near three hundred of the Beſiegerz. Mercur. Ruſtic, | 

(5) Ruſhwworth lays, the Prince's ſoldiers, ( conſiſting of ten thouſand, or upwards) ruſhed into the town, and put great numbers to the ſword, { twelve 
hundred, by their own confeſſion ) deſtroying for ſome miles round, and ſpoiling all they met, denying quarters, ( as the townſmen alledged afterwards ) and 
uſing other violences, beſides totally plundering the town, and flay ing four Miniſters. Colonel Rigby eſcaped to Bradford. Ruſpworth, Tom. 5+ p. 623+ 


(6) With his beſt Ordnance, Arme, and Ammunition. Idem. p. 62 


(7) On Eher, the weekly ſum of 1687/. 10s. On Suffolk, 18751, On Norfolk, and the City of Norwich, 1876 1, On Hertfordſbire, 675 l. On 
Cambridgeſpire, $6 J. 10s. On Huntingtonſbire, 3301, On Lincolnfbire, 12131. fe ; FM On the hs 1 45. by n * 8 Rage, 4 =_ 1. calls it 2 


monthly tum. Idem. p. 621, 


($) His army, by Ordinance, was to conſiſt of ſeven Regiments of Foot, each of a thauſagd Soldiers, divided into eight Companies; and the General's 
own Regiment of fifteen hundred, divided into twelve Companies; and of fix Regiments ot Horſe, each of five hundred and fifty Troopers, divided into tx 
Troops. Muitel. p. 85. Ruſpevortb, Tom. 5. p. 653. The maintaining of this army coſt, in the year 1644, above ® miilioa of mouey. And the charge 


of the Navy had been, 240, ooo 1, the year paſt. Uugdale's View. p 123. 
(9) With ebout fix huacred Foot, a hundred Horte, and twelve Ficld-pieces- 


Ruſbeverth, Tom. 5. p. 623. | 
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Book XXI. 


ries had been ſetit into the city (1). But that ſame 
ogg to York with a guard of two hundred Horſe, 
he conſerred with the Marquiſs of Newcaffle, or rather ſig- 
nified to him, that he intended to fight, according to his 
Majeſty's expreſs orders. As the Printe was extremely 
haughty, he made not the leaſt compliment to the Mar- 
quiſs, upon the authority he aſſumed, in reſolving to give 
battle, contrary to the Marquiſs's opinion, who maintained, 
it was by no means requiſite in the preſent juncture, and 
the rather, as he expeCted five thouſand men, hd were 
coming from the North to his aſſiſtance. Moreover, the 
Prince made no ſcruple to command, without ſaying any 
thing to the Marquiſs, the forces in York to be ready to join 
him next morning in order to engage. And yet, theſe 
forces had been levied by tbe Marquiſs, and ever com- 
manded with great reputation. Beſides, the Marquiſs's birth 
and merit ſeemed to require a greater regard from the Prince. 
Perhaps it never came into the Marquiſs's thoughts to deſire 
a ſight of the King's expreſs order, or elſe he believed it to 


de an affront to the Prince, to ſhow the leaſt doubt of ſuch 


an order, However this be, he told him, he was ready to 
obey his Highneſs in all things, who might diſpoſe of bis 
troops as he pleaſed, and for his own part, would be con- 
tented to charge in the battle as volunteer, His diſſatisſacti- 
on was farther increaſed, when having asked the Prince, 
what ſervice he would be plead to command him, the 
Prince anſwered him, he would begin no action upon the 
enemy till early the next morning, and defired him to repoſe 
himſelf till then, Thus, the Prince had the ſole manage- 
ment of the intended battle, without conſulting the Mar- 
quiſs any more. Though he had ordered his forces in York 


to come and join his army, it does not appear that he had 


aſſigned any command or poſt, to the Marquiſs of New- 
caſtle, perhaps, becauſe he ſaid, he would be in the battle as 
a volunteer. It cannot be denied, this behaviour was very 


| ſevere to a Lord, who had always ſhown for the King, a 


zeal and affection not to be ſurpaſſed, nor perhaps equalled. 

In the night, the three Parhament-Generals having con- 
ſidered, that the place was relieved, and thinking, Prince 
Rupert had no farther deſign than to lay in proviſions, re- 
ſolved to march to Tadcaſter, Caword, and Selby, as well 
to preſerve the Eaſt- Riding, as to hinder the furniſhing of 
York with proviſions from thence. Accordingly they began 
their march early in the morning, the Scots leading the 
van. But about nine o'clcck they had intelligence, that 
the Prince was approaching with his army, and indeed he 
was advanced with five thouſand Horſe, near their rear. 


Whereupon they were obliged to draw up ſpeedily, and 


Battle of 
Marſton- 
moor. 
July 2. 
Ruſhworth, 
V. p. 632 
— 535. 
Clarendon, 
H. p. 388, 
8 Ludlow. 

| Mauley, 


call back their van, which made all poſſible haſte to re-join 


them. Fortunately for them, the Foot which the Prince 


had drawn out of Yir#, could not come up with his army 
till noon, and this gave the Scots time to re-join the reſt of 
their army, which they had leſt in the morning. The ar- 
mies were both drawn up about two in the afternoon. But 
there was between them a deep and large ditch, which nei- 
ther cared to paſs, for fear of giving the enemy too great 


an advantage. For this reaſon, they ſtood looking upon 


one another above two hours, each expecting the other to 

begin the charge. „„ e | 
Prince Rupert himſelf headed the Left-wing (2), con- 

ſiſting of five thouſand Horſe. The Right-wing was com- 


manded by Sir Charles Lucas, with Colonel Hurry, and 


the main body by General Goring, It does not appear, 
that the Marquiſs of Newca/?le had any command in this 
action. The Parliament's right-wing oppolite to Prince 
Rupert, was led by Sir Thomas Fairfax, the left by the 
Earl of Mancheſter, aſſiſted by his Lieutenant General 
Oliver Cromwell, In the main battalia towards the right 
was the Lord Fairfax, and General Leven towards the left. 
At laſt, between ſix and ſeven in the evening, the Parlia- 
ment-Generals gave the Signal, and marched to the ene- 


mies. I ſhall not undertake to deſcribe this battle, becauſe 


in all the accounts J have ſeen, I meet with ſo little order 


and clearnefs, that I cannot expect to give a ſatisfactory 
idea of it, to ſuch of my Readers as underſtand theſe 
matters. I ſhall content my ſelf with relating one re- 


| (1) Led/ory obſerves, That if the Prince could have been c 
putat'on he had gained, would have cauſed his arm 
(2) Ruſworth ſays, the Prince led the right W 
of the Enemy. The King's forces conſiſted of feurteen thouſand Foot, 
army did not exceed that number. Oliver Cromwell was hard 


molt ſervice, were, the Major-Generals Le 

(3) Sir Charles Lucas, Major General Porter, Ma 
dred other officers taken, and fifteen hundrud Soldie 
and about a hundred Colours. Whitchch, p. 
whole of both armies amounted to near nine thouſand men. 
the Palatinare, and a red Croſs in the middie; a yellow 


and in a label from his mout eee Wag | 8 
mouth theſe words ror led, h written, Ximbolton; at his feet little bea 


Commons War, 


Londen-derry ; the Lord Fal:onbridge ; the Lord Witorington : 
they arrived at Hamburgh, The Kaen mn rington; the 


ley aud Crawford, and Sir Iboma: Fairfax. Mem. p. 15. 


no 257 J. * 4 Eltbyne ; the Lord Cornewarth ; and __ ay” Carna 
> Suk more to Kugland, till after the Reſtosati barles 11. Iden. f. 637 
(5) This letter was produced only to his friends, and after 5 King's Pra 5 0 2 Fang Gre A - ph * m. f. 637 


4% C Hf A R l. E 8 1. 499 


markable circumſtance, beſides the ſucceſs. in general. The 16443 
left-wing of the King's army, commanded by Prince 

Rupert, was entirely routed by the Parliament's right-wing, 

whilſt the King's right-wing had the ſame advantage over 

the left of the Parliament, The two victorious wings, 

after chacing their enemies, returned to the field of battle, 

and, I know not by what accident, met face to face, 

ſo that each ſtood on the ſame ground that the enemy 
poſſeſſed at the beginning of the battle. Here the fight was 73+ Prince's 
renewed, and maintained on both ſides with great warmth 4rmy 1 
and vigour, till at laſt night approaching, the King's Horſe e. 
were put to flight, and purſued as long as day would per- 

mit. It was probably at this time that the Prince's Foot 

were alſo routed. I ſay, probably, becauſe in the deſcrip- 

tion of this battle, it does not appear what the Foot did. 
But this is not the only time that we are left in the dark, 

when we read in Hiſtofies the deſcriptions of battles. They 

are generally made by perſons who have not the leaſt 
tincture of the art of war, and who by dwelling upon 

ſome frivolous circumſtances, paſs over thoſe that might 

give the intelligent Reader clear ideas. It ſuffices there- 

fore to ſay, that the Prince's army was purſued within a 

mile of York, where they tetired in the night. The Ruſhworth, 
Countrymen who were commanded to bury the dead, gave V. p. 635: 
out that they interred four thouſand one hundred and fifty 

bodies, It was reported that three thouſand of the Prince's 

men were killed, But the Conquerors affirmed, they loſt 

not above three hundred (3). 

Though Prince Rupert had always been victorious where 
he had commanded in chief, it is not very ſurpriſing that 
he ſhould once be defeated ; this is a misfortune incident to 
the greateſt Generals. But his reſolution to retire next 14. p. 636. 
day with his army, muſt needs appear very ſtrange. His 637. 
Horſe had not ſuffered much, becauſe they had taken to flag 
flight betimes, at leaft thoſe of the left-wing, command- . 
ed by himſelf, and his foot were alſo in good condition, the 
greateſt ſtorm having fallen on the Marquiſs of Newca/?le's. 

He might therefore have defended ori, and waited the 
King's orders upon this fatal accident. So, this extraordi- 
nary reſolution can ſcarce be imputed but to an exceflive 
ſhame and indignation, which hindered him from conſider- 
ing how prejudicial it would be to the King his Uncle's 
ffairs. He ſent the Marquiſs of Newca/tle notice of his 
deſign, juſt as the Marquiſs was ſending him word, that 
he was inſtantly going to quit the Kingdom. They both 
put their reſolutions in practice. The Marquiſs repaired 
that very day to Scarborough, and embarked for Hams 
burgh (4), and the Prince left Vert, and marched towards 
Cheſter with the remains of his army. It is eaſy to gueſs 
why the Marquiſs of Newca/tle quitted the King's ſervice, 
after having been ſo unworthily treated by Prince Rupert. 
He believed doubtleſs, he could not with honour reſume 
his former command, having been deemed incapable to 
ſerve the King on ſo important an occaſion. Nay, very 
probably, he imagined, the Prince would not have behaved 
to him in ſo haughty and rude a manner, if he had not 
thought he ſhould be avowed. Nevertheleſs, the Prince 
could afterwards produce in his vindication only the King's 
letter above-mentioned, which he underſtood in a ſenſe the 
King himſelf had never thought of (5). It may therefore 
be affirmed, that his committing ſo many errors one after 
another, was entirely owing to his exceflive haughtineſs. 

The Parliament Generals improved their victory, and 23, ,,wing 
the diſſention of their enemies. They returned to their E 
poſts before York, which was left to the diſcretion of Sir un 
Thomas Glembam the Governor, who ſeeing himſelf unable V. p. 637. 
long to reſiſt, ſurrendered this important place upon hono- Clarendon, 
rable terms. They were no ſooner in poſſeſſion of York, 57; f, 399" 
but the three armies ſeparated, . The Lord Fairfax with Armies ſe- 
his forces remained at York, as Governour, The Earl of parate- x 
Mancheſter marched towards Lincoln, not to be remote, Ska 
without neceſſity, from the aſſociated Counties, whole _ 
troops he commanded. The Earl of Leuen with the Scotch 
army marched northward to join the Earl of Calendar, 
who was advancing with a ftrong reinforcement from Scot- 
land, When theſe forces were joined, he laid ſiege to 2 8 * 

tale News 


ontented wigh relieving Port, and retreated, as he might have done, without fighting, the re- caſtle: p 

y to increaſe !jke the rolling of a Snow ball. Tom. 1. p. 123+ Id. p. 045» 
ing, and Sir Charles Lucas the left: And that the Earl of Manchefler and Cromwell commanded the left 

nine thouſand Horſe, and about twenty five pieces of Ordnance. The Parliament's 


preſſed by the Prince's Horſe, and wounded above the ſhoulders, but at length he broke through, 
Ruſbævortb, Tom. 5. p. 633, 634+ The Lord Holles affirms, that Oliver behaved in this battle . 


„ in a very cowardly manner ; and that thoſe who did then 


jor General 7i/lyard, and the Lord Goring's Son were among the Priſoners. There were about a hun- 
rs, twenty five pieces of Ordnance, a hundred and thirty barrels ot pawder, ſeveral thouſands of Aims, 
94. Others ſay, there were about four 'thoniznd taken Priſoners, and as many ſhin on the King's party; the 


p. 50. Among the Colours were Prince Rupert's Standard, with the Arms of 


Coronet, in the middle a Lion Couchant, and behind him a Maſtifl, ſeeming to ſnatch at him, 


les, ard before thei hs written, Pym, Pym, Pm; and out of the Lion's 
oth the | | S x oy? * . . "_ s written, £ ym, 4 ym, z 
'4) With hira went his two Sone, Charles Viicount Manifie!d, and Henry , 
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1644 Newcaſtle, which ſurrendered at diſcretion about the end 
of Ofeber (i). Thus the Battle of Mar/ton-moor Joſt the 
King all the north, which hitherto had given the Parlia- 
ment-forces a powerful diverſion. But this was not all the 
miſchief the King had to fear. There was danger of the 
three victorious armies joining in the heart of the King- 
dom thoſe of the Earl of Eſex and Sir William Waller, 
and of their taking at once all the places which were fill 
in his power. This was the more to be feared, as when he 
heard of the defeat of his army at Marſton- moor, he was 
himſelf marching to the relief of the Weſt, where the 
Eari of Eſſex then was with an army, which the King's 
forces in thoſe parts were not able to withſtand, This is 
what I muſt now explain, and withal ſpeak of what paſ- 
ſed at Oxford, whilſt the northern armies were in aCtion. 
Zxrraoydi. The Parliament ſeem by their extraordinary preparations 
nary prepa- in the beginning of the year 1644, to have intended to 


rene of put a ſpeedy concluſion to the war. Beſides, the armies of 
big Tag the Lord Fairfax and Scotland, and that of the Earl of 


the Campa in Mancheſter, which was paid by the eaſtern Counties, a new 
r regulation was made the latter end of March, ſor the 
do. * maintenance of ſeven thouſand five hundred foot, and 
Ruſhworth, three thouſand horſe, to be commanded by the Earl of E/- 
1 ſex. At the ſame time, by another ordinance, the four 
| ſouthern aſſociated Counties, namely, Kent, Suſſex, Sur- 
rey, and Hampſbire were to maintain an army of three thou- 
ſand fix hundred foot, twelve hundred horſe, and five hun- 
dred Dragoons, under the command of Sir William Wal- 
ler. Theſe were not new armies, they ſubſiſted before the 
regulation; but the point was to recruit them, compleat 
the number fixed by the Parliament, and ſettle the neceſſa- 
ry weekly payment of their ſubſiſtance money (2). 


Reſolution to 


into tbe 


We eſteem for him, reſolved to ſend him into the Weſt, with 


an army capable of withſtanding Prince Maurice, who 
The King found no farther oppoſition in thoſe parts. The King ha- 
tries to pre- ying notice of this deſign, reſolved to endeavour not only 


vent. to hinder Waller's march into the Wet, but alſo to break 
the aflociation of the four ſouthern Counties, where he 
had many friends, and even hoped to procure an aſſociation 
H. ſerds of theſe Counties in his favour. To that purpoſe, he gave 
th the Lord Hopton (3), an army conſiſting of troops drawn 
20d. out of ſeveral garriſons, and of two Regiments of foot 
Clarendon. 


lately arrived to Bri/tol trom Ireland (4). As ſoon as theſe 


265. 305 forces were aſſembled, the Lord Hypton poſted himſelf at 
| Ruſhworth, Wincheſter, where Sir John Berkley brought him two re- 


V. p. 654. giments newly raiſed by him in Devonſhire, and the King 
ſent him a detachment of a thouſand men commanded by 
Sir Jacob Aſhley. All theſe forces together made an army 


of four thouſand Foot, and fiiteen hundred Horſe (5), 


with which he reſolved to march into Suſſex. Waller, 
who was then quartered about Farnham, aſſembled his 


@larendon, troops and faced the enemy: but after ſome ſlight skir- 
ng Fg miſhes, he retired into Farnham Caſtle, from whence he 
FY” "ed a journey to London, to repreſent to the Parliament 
his want of ſupplies, without which it would not be poſ- 
| ible to perform what had been enjoined him. | 
Hopton Immediately after Waller's departure ſor London, the 


ea del Arun Lord Hopton marched with part of his army to attack 
del Cale. Arundel Caſtle, which was ſurrendered upon terms. 


Farnham with a ſtrong reinforcement, he rejoined the reſt 
of his army. 
Waller re- k N | ; 
rakes it. Beſides a brigade of Londoners under Major-General Brown, 
Id. p. 364, he procured an order of Parliament to the Earl of E/ex, 
365. to ſend him from his army a thouſand Horſe under the 
command of Sir William Balfour. He was no ſooner re- 
turned to Farnham with theſe ſupplies, but he marched 
all night, and at break of day beat up one of the Lord 


Hopton's quarters at Alton, and carried away priſoners 


Colonel Boless regiment of Foot (6); a troop or two of 
Horſe, which were in the ſame quarters, having betimes 
taken to flight. Then he marched dire+#ly to Arundel 
Caſtle, and made the garriſon priſoners. Here the learned 
Mr. Chillingworth was taken, and died within few days. 
The King hearing of the ſupplies given to Waller, ſent 
Abeiford, a reinforcement to the Lord Hopton. "The Earl of Forth, 
por ys the King's General (7), would go himſelf, but refuſed the 


is defeated. command which the Lord Hopton offered to reſign to him, 
March 29. | | 
Ruſhworth, 
V. p. 654. 
Clarendon, 
H. p. 366, 
367+ 


Battle of 


Idem. p. 642. | 


(3) Sir Ralph Hopton was created Lord Hepton of Stratton, Sept. 4. 1643, 
Under the command of Sir Charles Vavaſor, and Sir Fobn Pawolet. 


(7) Lately made Earl of Brentford. 


(8) In this battle, on the King's fide, fell the Lord Jebn Stewart, Brother to the 


Lbrd Carrington. Clarendon, Tom. 2: p. 367, 
: I : 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Though Sir Milliam Waller was worſted at the battle of 
fend Waller Nound- ꝛbay- Doron, the two Houſes, far from loſing their 


But 
hearing a few days after, that Waller was returned to 


IWaller's journey to London anſwered his expectation. 


(x) It was taken by ftorm, Ochaber 19. Ruſworth, Tom. 5. p. 660 
(2) For the maintenance of this army, and a ſuitable train of Artillery, with other incident charges, 


Exciſe, the ſum of thirty thouſand, five hundred and four pounds. And, de ſides the money arifing from the f. 8 
week 'y ſum of 2638 J. was to be levied in the four aſſociated Counties for Waller's army, "Ru iy 8 orfeited Eſtates in Hampſhire and Suſſex, the 


me to barricade the doors. 


Vol. II. 


The Lord Hopton baving then an army of about eight 
thouſand men, refolyed to give Waller battle, and begun 
his march with that intent, at the very time aller Was 
advancing towards him with the . ſame reſolution, The 
two armies met between Farnham and M incheſter on Cher; 
ton-Down near Alresford, where the battle was fought the 
2gth of March. The Lord Heptan was defeated and 
forced to retire to Reading, and afterwards to Oxford (8) 
Waller marched to Winchefter, and became maſter of the 
city, but did not think proper to beſiege the Caſtle, [which 
was his own inheritance] becaufe' he. had elſewhere more 
important affairs, as will be ſeen preſently. The Lord li. p. 36 
Clarendon pretends, the loſs ſuftained by Waller at Alre © 
ford hindered him from improving his advantage, and 
marching into the Weſt, as he had reſolved. But it may 
be affirmed, this was not the thing that prevented his 
taking the weſtern rout. It was rather owing to the Par- 
liament's reſolutions, by whom he was recalled to London, 
after having diſmiſſed the auxiliary regiments of that City, 
and Kent, which were alſo come to join with him, 

Both Houſes perceiving. that by the King's late lofs at , . 
Aresford, his army was diſcouraged and e en leſſen- ＋ 8 
ed ; that moreover, they had ſufficient forces in the North * 
to have nothing to fear from the Marquiſs of Newca/tle, 
who was ſhut up in 5rk, reſolved to beſiege Oxford, 
where the King was with his army. So, having relin- 
quiſhed, or ſuſpended, the deſign of ſending Waller into 
the Weſt, they laboured with all poſſible diligence, to put 
the two armies of Ex and Waller upon the foot ſettled 


1549 


by their ordinance, that they might act together againſt 


Oxford. 

The King had ever imagined, that Waller's deſign was 
to march towards the weſtern parts. For which reaſon he 
had aſſembled his forces at Marlborough, and afterwards 
poſted himſelf at Newbury, where he had remained ſome 
time, till he could better diſcover the deſigns of his ene- 
mies. But having at length found, the Parliament had al- 37, 
tered their meaſures, he came to Reading, and cauſed the Kulla, 
fortifications to be demoliſhed, in erder to ſtrengthen his J. 5. b 
army with the garriſon, conſiſting of two thouſand five coy 
hundred men. He alſo ordered Prince Rupert to come and 173 wh 
join him: but afterwards permitted him to relieve Latham 
Houſe, where the Counteſs of Derby was beſieged. With 
the Keading garriſon, his army was increaſed to eight 
thouſand five hundred Foot, and four thouſand Horſe, 

But being ftill ignorant of the deſigns of his enemies, he 
thought proper to retire to Oxford with his whole army. 

Mean while, the Parliament, who had for ſome time 9; F 
found means to take their reſolutions with more ſecrecy Ele a 
than formerly, perceiving the two armies of E/zx and nr 
Waller ready to march, ſent to each a ſupply of four thou- 8 
ſand two hundred of the trained-bands of London. So, ford 
the Earl of Eſex's army conſiſted of twelve thouſand op 0 
foot, and three thouſand horſe; and Maller's of ſeven thou- Raw, 
ſand foot, and fifteen hundred horſe and Dragoons. Theſe V: 2-5 
two Generals had orders to march ſeparately, and beſiege 5 
Oxford, if the King remained there; but if he went from 
thence, the Earl of E//zx was ordered to follow him with 
his army, and Maller to march into the Weſt, according 
to the firſt project. They departed from London, the p. 668, fe 
14th and 15th of May, to put themſelves at the head of | 


their reſpective armies, and immediately marched towards 
Oxford. | | | 


The King had poſted almoſt all his Infantry at . 


in order to ſtop the enemies, and have time to conſider a 


what meaſures he ſhould take, in caſe they really intended 9 tbe King, 


nd poſſe 2 
to beſiege Oxford, which he ill queſtioned. As Abington 5 L450 
could not be eaſily defended but on the Eaſt-ſide, and he 9 £9 


FO | Clarendon, 
was unwilli . 
unwilling to run any unneceſſary hazard, he had or- ;; 9 


dered General Milmot to make a vigorous defence, if at- Ruſwoh, | 


tacked on that ſide, but if on the weſt from JYantage and V. b. b7e. 
Farrington, to relinquiſh the place. But whether the or- 
der was not clear and full, or for ſome other reaſon, W/il- 
mot, at the enemies approach, [on the Eaft-fide] immedi- 
ately retired to Oxford, and the Earl of Eſex inſtantly en- 
tered Abington. Ihe King perceiving the ſiege of Oxford Gene 
was reſolved, had but one way to hinder it, which was to I. p. 376: 
defeng the paſſes of the Rivers Is and Cherwell, which run 
on the Weſt and Eaſt- ſides of the City, and to that end 
he quartered his horſe near the %, and his foot towards 
the Cherwell. As the motions of the Parliament armies 


The Earl of Mancheſter took alſo Sheffield Caſtle, and ſome other places. 
there was to be monthly raiſed and pxid out of the 
5. p. 653. 


at Oxford, though by miſtake, Rapin ſtill calls him Cbeval er Hopton. 
- ( larendon, Tom 2. p- 161. i 

(5) Ruſbwortb ſays, That he and the Earl of Forth had drawn together an 

(6) The Colonel had retired with his men into the Church, but had not ti 


threw down their arms, and asked quarter, which was alſo offered to the Colonel, who refuſing it, 


army of thirteen or fourteen thouſand men. Tom. 654. | 


S 
So, the enemy entering with him, his Soldiers 
was killed, Clarendon, Tom. 2. p. 365, 


Duke of Richmond, and Sir Jobn Smith a Papift, Brother to the 
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| = 1644- entirely proceed from the ſituation of er Wm 225 
3 cent Country; and as, without this knowledge, ſcarc * 
| thing would be intelligible, I ſhall paſs over the particulars 
5 which to me ſeem not abſolutely neceſſary, and content 
erdon, my ſelf with ſaying, that Waller found means at laſt to 
. Ii. p.376. gain the paſs at Newbridge over the I/, which enabled him 
Epu0w0rts fc fall upon the rear of the King's foot that were defending 
=" . % the Cherwell (1). Whereupon the King drew all his forces 
be, into Oxford and to the North of the City, with thoughts 
en Oxford at the fame time of providing for the ſatety of his perſon, 
%“ not judging it proper to ſuffer himſelf to be ſhut up. 
3. z. There was no time to loſe, ſor the King's troops were 
endon, hardly retired, when the Earl of Eſſex paſſed the Cherwell 
ret at Gofworth bridge with his army. So the King giving 
v. p. 671. orders to his Horſe, and a ſmall body of Foot, to wait for 
5 him at ſuch a place, left Oxford the zd of June about nine 
o'clock at night, and ſaſely paſſed between the two Parlia- 
ment armies (2). He was out of all danger of purſuit be- 
fore the news of his retreat reached the enemies, and came 
at length [on June 6,] to Morceſier, after having endured 
% a great fatigue. i | | 
rien C. The two Generals were extremely ſurprized, when they 
= ele- heard the King had eſcaped them. But it was too late to 
| 6 se hope to overtake him. Mean while, the city of Oxford 
„ rl. being well-ſtored with proviſions and ammunition, and the 
1 King having left there almoſt all his Foot, they did not 
8 think fit to beſiege it, and the rather, as they had no or- 
3 ders to do it, unleſs the King remained there. The Par- 
liament's intention was, that in caſe the King quitted Ox- 
ford, the Earl of Efex ſhould follow him with his army; 
- and J/aller with his, take care of the affairs of the Welt. 
r But the Earl of Eſex, for ſome unknown reaſon, reverſed 
n this order, and would himſelf march into the Weſt. And 
iz when Waller urged the Parliament s orders, the Earl of 
. Parlia- H. ex poſitively commanded him, as his General, to obey, 
___ to which the other could make no reply. So, the Earl im- 
©cr-ndon, mediately began his march to the Weſt, The Parliament 
a were very much offended with the Earl of Eſſexs diſobedi- 
5 7 572, ence, and ſent him an order, which reached him at Salis- 
5 bury, to return, follow the King, and leave to Waller the 
= weſtern expedition. But the Earl, inſtead of complying, 
. 63. ſent a letter to the committee of war (3), with the reaſons 
larendon, 
. ſuſpefted Servant, Eſſex. Whether both Houſes were ſa- 
tisfied with the Earl's reaſons, or believed it proper not to 
incenſe him in ſuch a juncture, they ſuffered him to purſue 
his march, which he did in a flow and eaſy manner, till 
= he came into Devonſhire. 1 
a The Queen had been ever ſince April at Exeter, the ca- 
. pital of that County, where ſhe was delivered of the Prin- 
vort, ceſs Henrietta, about a fortnight or three weeks before the 
7 7. 555 Earl of Eex's approach, As ſoon as ſhe heard of his en- 
Winn, tering Devonſhire, ſhe ſent and deſired a ſafe - conduct to 
u. p. 36%, retire to Briſtol (4). The Earl of Eſſex anſwered, if her 
hh Majeſty would pleaſe to go to London, he would have the 
1 honour to wait upon her thither; but could not give her a 
ſaeaſe· conduct to Briſtol, without the expreſs order of both 
% Houſes, Whereupon the Queen withdrew into Cornual, 
© and ſome time after into France, with a convoy of men of 
war, ſent her by the Prince of Orange. | 
Prince Mar Prince Maurice had been, fince the 2oth of April, before 
= oo ö the little town of Lime, which made a more obſtinate de- 
ien ſence than was expected. This place, and Plymouth, were 
e, almoſt the only towns in the Weſt that were for the Parlia- 
june z. ment. It was therefore very neceſſary for the Parliament, 
Nahen, to have in thoſe parts, forces capable of reviving the courage 
i.» of their friends, who had received no afliſtance ſince Prince 
| Maurice's arrival. At the Earl of Eſex's approach, who 
was now advanced to Dorchefter, the Prince raiſed the ſiege 
of Lyme, and retired to Exeter. The ſame day, the Earl 


oi Eſſex poſſeſſed himſelf of Dorcheſter. Then, he de- 


Pa . 
35 a 
. 


g e ers the Earl of Eſſex inſtantly repaired. He had ſome thoughts 


3 '3 14 the 


7 _ army, he was afraid of loſing too much time in the ſiege, 
3t;, * "and ſtopped at Chard, where he remained ſome time, and 
- from thence marched to Tiverton, Whereupon, Prince 
Maurice (ent a detachment from E xeter, with orders to ſe- 


where he lodged at Dr. 
worth, Tom. V. p. 671. 


in the armies likewiſe. 


| his life. Bur he was hanged up again. Luglow, Tom. I. p. 120. 


No, LXIX. vd. I. 


of his conduct, ſubſcribing his letter, Your innocent, though 


(r) The Lord Clarendon ſays, he might have brought over all his army, and fallen upon the King's rear; not, that he did. Tom. Il. p. 376. 
(2) He went that night to Mr. Parret's at Northlye, where next morning he drew up bis army, and went that afternoon to Burton on the Water, 
Temple's the, Prince's Chaplain. On the 5th he marched to Eveſham, and on Thwrſday the 6th to the City of Worceſter, Ruſh- 


3) There was a Committee of both Kingdoms refding ft London, for the carrying on the war, There was uſually a Committee of the Parliament 


(4) She defired at firſt a ſafe· conduct, to go to Bath for her health. Raſbwortb, Tom. V. p. 68 7 
(5) One of the Clothiers breaking bis halter, deſired, that what he had ſuffered might be 2 or elſe, chat he might fight againſt any two for 


(6) They were led on y Sir Robert Pye, and Colonel Blake. Raſhworth, Tom. v. p. 685. | | 
will 7 * 2, he marched from Worceſter to Bewaley; the 15th, he advanced along the Severn towards Bridgenorth, but returned the ſame day to 
158 * os 25h he marched through Eveſham to Broadway; and the next day came to Burford. Idem. p. 674, 675. 
=. = 8 _ s fide were ſlain Si William Boteler, and Sir William Clark, two Kentiſh Knights; and the Lord Wilmot was wounded, Ruſhworth, 
* NE 7 * Whitelock ſays, Colonel Middleton being diſmounted, the Royaliſts ta ing him to be one of ther Commanders, mounted him again, 
8 o make haſte and kill a Round-head, by which means he eſcaped, Mem. p. 93; | | | 
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cure Barr/table ; but the inhabitants ſhut the gates againſt 1644, 
them, and immediately ſent to the Earl of Ex, to come 

and take poſſeſſion of the town, which was done accord- 

ingly by the Lord Roberts. Here was taken Captain Haw (tw 
ard, who having been formerly Lieutenant to Captain Pym, ,,,.4 fe- 
had deſerted, with nineteen troopers, to the King's party; &% tion. 
for which being now tried by a Council of War, he was . 
condemned and executed. Upon this, Prince Maurice cauſ- Capra | 
ed to be hanged Turpin, a Sea-captain, taken priſoner in . 
attempting to relieve Exeter, when the Earl of Stamford was ., 
beſieged in it. He being indicted for levying arms againſt 


the King, was by the Judges, Heath, Forſter, Banks, and 


Serjeant Glanvil, condemn'd, but hitherto reprieved, by rea- 
ſon of the conſequences. The Parliament was very much 
incenſed at this repriſal, conſidering the difference between a 
priſoner of war, and a deſerter. Wherefore having Serjeant 
Glanvil in their cuſtody, who had lately quitted the King's 
party, and returned to London, they ordered him to be 
impeached of High-T reaſon, Soon after, the King's party 
cauſed fourteen Clothiers to be hanged at /Yoodhoyſe in Milt- 
hire (5), and the Parliament ordered eight 1ri/hmen to be 
executed, who had been taken priſoners in ſome action. 
'T heſe are the fad effects of civil wars. Theſe executions U. p. 687. 
gave occaſion to the Parliament, in Augu/? following, to Rub 
erect a Court-martial, to which were given very ſevere in- V. p. 686. 
ſtructions, chiefly with reſpect to deſerters. About the mid- Id. P. g. 
dle of Tub, T aunton-Dean was taken for the Parliament, 
by a party of the garriſon of Lyme (6). | 
I am obliged for a time, to break off the narrative of the 

affairs of the Weſt, to relate what the King did after his 
happy eſcape from Oxferd. | 

He arrived the 6th of June at Worceſter with his little T%* King 
army; but ſtaid there only a few days, hearing Waller roy rod 
was marching that way. When he quitted Morcęſter, he fromOxtord, 
made ſeveral marches and counter-marches (7), to deceive Id. p. 67+ 
the vigilance of his enemy, not being ſtrong enough to 
venture to expect him. At laſt, having made a ſhew of 8 
marching twards Shrewsbury, Waller doubted not but bis p. &, 
deſign was to join Prince Rupert, who was ftill in thoſe 675, 686. 


parts, For this was before the battle of Marſton-moor. Clarendon, | 


b T. II. p. 
He thought it thereſore very important to march beſore, ee - 


and poſt himſelf between the King and Shrewsbury, in or- 383. 
der to hinder his joining with the Prince. The King was 
very glad to have deceived Waller. As ſoon as he knew 
Waller expected him upon that rout, he ſeigned to take it 
indeed, but ſuddenly turning about, inſtead of continuing 
his march towards Shrewsbury, took the road to Oxford, 
and left Waller in his poſt, without any poſſibility of over- 
taking him. When he came near Oxford, he was joined 
by the reſt of his army, which he had left there when he 
quitted that city. Then, no longer fearing Waller, ſince 
he was ſtronger than he, he went and quartered in Bucking- 
hamſbire, without any other deſign than to give the enemy 
battle, if there was occaſion. | 


Waller having been thus circumvented, approached the The feht at 


King however, and at length the two armies were in fight, 8 


with the river Chertwell between them. Waller drew up June 29. 
on a very advantagious ground, imagining the King would 1 
paſs the river to attack him, and thereby furniſh him with Cialendon, 
an opportunity to fight with advantage. But the King, T. II. p.384. 
to draw him from his poſt, feigned to march northward, WHU. 
and accordingly advanced into Vorthamptonſbire, leaving a 
ſtrong guard at Cropedy bridge, to hinder the enemies from 
paſſing, and following him in the rear. Whilſt he was 
marching, he had intelligence, there was a body of three 
hundred Horſe going to join Waller, within two miles of 
the van of his army, and was told they might be eaſily 
cut off, if the army moved faſter. Whereupon orders 
were ſent to the van, and main body, to advance faſter. 
As ſoon as Waller perceived there was a great diſtance 
between the King's rear, and the reſt of his army, he de- 
tached a thouſand Horſe, to paſs the river at a ford, a mile 
below, and himſelf, with fifteen hundred Horſe, one thou- 
ſand Foot, and eleven pieces of cannon, attacked Cropedy 
bridge, took it, and paſſed his troops. Which done, he 
fell upon the King's rear, but was repulſed, with loſs of 
many of his Men, and part of his cannon. This is all 
that can be gathered with any clearneſs, from the accounts 
of this battle (8), The detachment, which, I ſaid, paſſed 
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1644. the ford, had much the ſame ſucceſs. aller being thus 
repulſed, and forced to repaſs the river, drew up his men 
Clarendon, on a hill, and there waited the King's motions.” As it was 
T. II. p.368. yet but three in the afternoon, the King, believing the 
enemies were diſcouraged with their ill-ſucceſs, ordered 
Cropedy-bridge, and the ford, to be attacked, by two great 
detachments. "The firſt was repulſed at the bridge, with 
great loſs on the King's ſide, "The other gained the ford; 
but all that could be done, was to maintain it, expecting 
in vain, till night, that the firſt detachment would recover 
the bridge. Night coming on, both ſides retired, Waller 
remaining maſter of the two paſles. 

The King was ſo prepoſſeſſed with the notion, that the 
enemies army was entirely diſcouraged, that he reſolved 
to ſend them an offer of Pardon by a herald, imagining it 
would be immediately accepted, and Waller deſerted. In 
this belief, he fent a trumpeter to //aller, to deſire a fafe- 
conduct for a Gentleman to deliver a gracious meſſage from 
his Majeſty. Waller anſwered, he had no power to receive 
any meſſage without permiſſion from the Parliament, to 
whom his Majeſty was to make application. 1 he two 
armies faced each other for the ſpace of two days, ftand- 
ing in the ſame poſture, after which they both drew off, 
each taking a different rout (1). In all appearance, Waller 
after this loſs, did not think himſelf in condition to go 
any more in queſt of the King, who was ſuperior to him 
in number. As it was about this time, that the report of 


Jbid. 


Prince Rupert's defeat at /ar/{on-moor was ſpread, IWallir 


thought, doubtleſs, there was no great neceſſity to hazard 

a ſecond battle, fince the King would probably be very 

much diſtreſſed. When he knew afterwards, the King 

was marching towards the Weſt, he gave himſelf ſtill leſs 

trouble about what the King might attempt, ſince it be- 

longed to the Earl of ex to get off as he pleaſed, There 

was not a ſufficient union between them, for Haller to be 

Ruſhworth, much concerned at what might happen to the Earl. Per- 
V. P. 907+ haps too, his not being able to follow the King, who was 
| marching againſt the Earl of Ee, was the reaſon why 


© * . . «1 * * . 
he diſmifled the regiments of the Lunden auxiliaries, which, 


added to his loſs at Cape, diſabled him from acting till 


he had freſh troops. 


The King The King, who at the beginning of this campain was 
marctes in a fad ſtrait, found himſelf, a month after, much at 


the Het, eaſe, Of the two armies by which he had been attacked, 
5 one was unable to hurt him, and the other was gone into 
1-11. p. 
place, he was maſter of all the fortified towns, Plymouth 
excepted. Secondly, he had at Briſtel a large garriſon, 

part whereof might be drawn out upon cccaton. In the 

third place, almolt all the Gentry of the weſtern Counties 

were well- affected to him. There were only the meaner 

' ſort of People, who were divided between him and the 
Parliament, but who however were always ready to join 

with the ſtrongeſt. Laſtly, Prince Maurice had at Exeter, 

and in the neighbourhood, four thouſand men, which 


could be eaſily brought to him by the North of Devon- 


ſhire, and the Earl of Eſeæ not be able to prevent it. All 
theſe conſiderations determined him to march weſtward, 
to give the Earl of Ee battle, if an opportunity offered. 
He had ſcarce begun his march, when he received the ill 
news of what paſſed at LV, which confirmed him in 
his reſolution. He perceived, that if he remained in the 
middle of the Kingdom, where he had few friends or forti- 
ficd towns, the three Parliament armies, which were now 
ſeparated, would not fail to rejoin, and then he ſhould be 
too weak to withſtand them. | | 5 
As ſoon as the King had taken this reſolution, he in- 
formed Prince Maurice of it, that he might be ready to 


Id. p. 381. 


join him, and by the ſame expreſs ſent orders to the Lord 


Haplon, to draw what men he could out of Wales and lead 

them to Briſtol, that he might meet him on the way with 

thoſe troops, and as many more as could poſſibly be ſpared 
Ruſhworth, from that garriſon. So, the King making eaſy marches, 
V. b. 939. in order to give the „el troops time to join him, came 
the 5th of 7vy to Bath, from whence, after two days, 

he departed, and at length arrived at Exeter, When all 


the forces, he had ſent for, had joined him, he ſaw him 


ſelfat the head of an army much more numerous than the 

Earl of Efſex's. | | 

_ Five days after the fight at Crepedy Bridge, the King 
e ee being at Xvgham, cauſed to be drawn up a meſſage for 
for Peace not Peace to both Houſes, a copy whereof was ſent to the 
anſwered. Earl of Eſſex by the Marquiſs of Hertford, to be com- 
July.'4. municated- to the Parliament, it being intimated that the 


Rufhworth, gg 0 2 
v. p. 687 French agent had the original to deliver if required. This 


The King's 


meſlage directed To the Lords and Commons of Parliament 


Account. 


(2) The Author being obſcure in this place, and having miſtaken the direction 


Ruſhworth. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


cc 


3% the Weſt, where he himſelf was very ſtrong. In the firſt 


Vol. II. 


ofſembled at Weſtminſter, contained a general offer to treat 
of peace, and if commiſſioners ſhould be ſent to him, he 


would grant them a ſafe- conduct. The two Houſes, ever 


jealous of the King, thought there was ſome artifice con- 


cealed in ſending them only a copy of the meſſage, and 
that his aim was to ingage them to demand the original 
of the French agent. Befides, they did not conceive them. 
ſelves to be owned by the directon of this meſſage as the 
two Houſes of Parliament, and therefore imagined, the 
King had a mind to reſerve to himſelf the power of ſay- 
ing, that he did not acknowledge them for the true Par- 
liament of England (2), and indeed he ought not, ac- 
cording to his principles, ſince he had publiſhed the fore- 
mentioned Declaratiou againſt them. Wherefore they re- 
ſolved to take no notice ofthe meſſage, nor return any 
anſwer, 8 


Whillt the King ſtayed at Bath, he had aſſembled the T. 


inhabitants of Somer/etfhire [at Kingſmoor,] and made 


victory was the only means left to reftore peace to the 


nation, that bleſſed peace which he had fo often ſoughit 
for from them at Vęſiminſter, and which they had fg 
ſcornfully rejected. But, continued he, when I men- 
tion peace, I would be underſtood to intend that peace, 
which is built upon ſuch foundations as are moſt likely 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


to render it firm and ſtable; wherein God's true Reli 
gion may be beſt ſecured from the danger of Popery, 
Sectaries, and innovations; the Crown may poſſeſs thoſe 
juſt prerogatives which may enable me to protect and 
govern my People according to law; and the Subject; 
be confirmed in thoſe rights which they have derived 
from their forefathers, and which I have granted then 
in Parliament; to which I ſhall always be ready to add 
ſuch new graces, as I ſhall find molt to conduce to their 
happineſs: This is the peace wh.ch I labour for, wherein 
I may juſtly expect your beſt aſſiſtance with your hearts, 
and hands, and purſes.” 
For the clear underſianding of the King's meanino, 
not only on this, but on all other the like occaſions with 
out exception, it muſt be conſidered, the Parliament did 
not deny, that a King of England ought according to the 
laws of the Land, to enjoy fuch prerogatives as his Ma- 


cc 


jeſty demanded ; but they affirmed, it ought to be for the 
welfare, and not for the deſtruction of the People. They 


pretended, that Charles I. had abuſed theſe prerogatives to 
deſtroy the rights of the Subject, and from thence drew 


this inference, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to put it out 
of his power to abuſe them for the future, which could be 
done only by depriving him of part of the prerogatives he 
had abuſed. | 
word could not be relied on, and there was need of a 
ſtronger fence to ſecure the Laws. 
part, did not deny he had made ill uſe of his power. But 
he had repaired the miſchief he had done, and proteſted, 
his intention was to govern for the future, according to 
the Laws of the Land. 
of the war? Why, the Parliament would not truſt to the 
King's word, and the King refuſed to give other ſecurity. 
When therefore the King fo frequently offered peace, on 
condition he ſhould be reſtored to all his prerogatives, ex- 
cepting thoſe he had departed from in this Parliament, far 
from ſhewing by theſe offers, that he was fincerely deſirous 
of peace, he rather demonſtrated, that nothing could fatis- 
ty him but an entire victory, whether by arms or treaty. 
On the other hand, when the Parliament ſeeemed to will 
for peace, but on condition that the King ſhould be di- 
veſted of his prerogatives, was not this in reality to wiſh 
for war, fince it was deſiring to ſecure by a treaty an ad- 
vantage, which their arms had 
uncertain ? We muſt not therefore be miſled by the found 
of the word Peace, which was, as appears, a very amd! 
guous term, and of which both ſides, eſpecially the King, 
made a parade to dazzle the People. 
remark will be of uſe to explain many the like paſſages of 
this reign. | e a 4 
When the Earl of E/zx heard of the King's approach, 10 C. 
he called a Council of War, to debate what was to 
done in this emergency. His own opinion was, to return, june * 


They maintained, only the King's bare 


The King, on his 


W hat therefore was the ground 


itherto rendered ver) 


I am in hopes thi 


$; 
20 
Speech to them, exhorting them to take arms for him, 11 5 
and furniſh him with money. He told them © That!“ 
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WE 35, 3 


07”) 


and hinder the King from penetrating farther into the ere 0 


Country, and to give him battle if a favorable opportunit) Carentd%s 
. 0 * 9. va. 

offered. He repreſented, that in Devonſhire or Somerſet- I. Lb. 

ſhire, as he ſhould not be ſtraitned in room or proviſions, 


he might either fight, or avoid it as he ſhould think hit, 
But the Lord Roberts of Trurs (3), Field-Marſhal in this 
expedition, whoſe eſtate lay all in Cormual, x ap" al 

2 | med, 


(1) Rr:ſhworth and TWhitelock both ſay the King drew off firſt, and then Waller marched over Cropedy-Bridge. Ratin follows the Lord clean 


Kr | | N a 
of the Meſſage as in Raſhworth, the Tranſlation is according ® 


(3) So made in 14 Ja. I. The Duke of Buckingham (as is ſaid in the ↄch Article of the Impeachment againſt him) knowing him to be tich, = 


38. 


Book XXI. 


don as the army ſhould enter that County, 
33 all declare for the Parliament; that _ 
5 it would be impoſſible for the King to come 2 1 
fo = army might eaſily ſubſiſt, and be re-intorce ax 2 
reat number of troops. Upon this aſſurance, whic ta — 
W proved very falſe, the Lord Roberts, rather Ar 
ſort of violence, than the ſtrength of his reaſons, _ ed 
it to be reſolved, that the army ſhould march into Corn- 
_ ſuant t this reſolution 
„ Kin urſuant to , [ 
. le 26th of July, after forcing the paſſage at 
cendon eee hich was Rout defended [by Sir Richard 
Ep torch J] The ſame day the King came to Exeter (1), 
3 f his army, followed the Earl 
WE. j./'- and after a general muſter of his y. a ra 
ek. of Eſſex, who did not find in Cornwal what the Lor 
Roberts had made him expect. He advanced however to 
Lanceſton, and from thence to Bodmn, gy Sara's” to 
the Parliament, that he did not doubt, the King's de gn 
was to ſtraiten him for proviſions, and therefore. earne 4 
deſired, that an army might be ſent into the Wet to lie 
upon the King's rear, and hinder him from executing his 
roject. But as Sir William Waller was not ready to march, 
bling then in London, ſolliciting ſupplies for his army, -w 
that could be done was to detach Colonel Middleton wit 
two thouſand five hundred Horſe and Dragoons (2), with 


arch weſtwards. : ; | 

The King ſeeing the Earl of Eſſex 3 in a e 

cr 70 he try where he wanted proviſions tor the ſubſiſtance _ is 
A army, thought it a fair opportunity to try to gain him. 
5. Wherefore he ſent him a Letter under his own hand, per- 
| ſuading him to free himſelf from his preſent traits, by re- 
laden, ſtoring peace to the Kingdom, that is, by declaring for 
J. Il. p.30 ſuch a peace as the King deſired. The Earl of e _ 
EX {7 turning no anſwer to this letter, Prince e _ | the 
= Earl of Forth lately made Earl of Brentford, the Kings 
General, writ to him two days after; and the next day he 


4. 
9 59 


the Earl of Eſſex entered 


1 . II. p.396. 


be King's 
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Lord Hopton and] many General Officers of the King's 
army. At laſt, he returned a brief anſwer to the Earl of 
Brentford, that he had no commiſſion to treat. 

uno About this time, the Lord Wilmot, Lieutenant- Gene- 
I ah rah of the King's Horſe, was arreſted [and ſent priſoner 
3 4 6 N to Exeter] b 8 
Fr. U. 5.3 liberty 3 the Earl of Hſſex word, that it he would 
% 7 enter into treaty, the officers of the King's army were fo 
: defirous of peace, they would conftrain his Majeſty to 
conclude it upon reaſonable terms. Wilmot's diſgrace bred 
8 ſome murmurs amongſt the Officers of Horſe, by whom 
WB Aut 1%. he was very much beloved. Nay, they preſented a peti- 
Wo, tion to the King, to pray him to let them know what 
crime that Lord was accuſed of. The King, in ſuch a 


__ 
5 
— 


Nevertheleſs the Lord Vilmot was deprived of his poſt, 
Ez which was given to the Lord Goring, after which, he had 
Chrendon, leave to retire beyond ſea (3). It was generally believed 
= 239% in the army, that Wilmot's diſgrace was owing to ſome 
4 _ Intrigue of the Court, and the King's private hatred of 
him on account of the part he had acted againſt the Earl of 
Strafford. EE | 
—_ 3 „ Lord Reberts's promiſes. So far were the People of Corn- 
eee, wal from riſing in his favour, that on the contrary they 
EE. 1 OR lan in crowds to join the King's army. The Earl could 
alh uv a . 9 ö AI 
re baue proviſions but by ſea, and in ſmall quantities, by 
_ KS means of a river which afforded him a communication by 
li ſea with Plymouth (4). At laſt, Sir Richard Greenvil ha- 
= ving brought the King a ſupply of troops, it was reſolved 
in a Council of War, to make uſe of the ſuperiority of 
the number, not to compel the Earl of E/ex to fight, but 
to cut off his proviſions entirely. This was happily ef- 
fected, by means of a fort run up on the bank of the 
river, by which the enemies received their proviſions, 
Thus the Earl of Eſex being reduced to the laſt . extre- 
him to rake the honour, and pay him 10,0007. for it. 
his remper, and of parts ſo much ſuperior to any in the 
Ludlow adds, He perſuaded the Earl to march 
(1) Where he found his 
(2) Whitelock lays, 
(3) The Lord Goring was juſt come from Prince Rupert 
room. So that Rapir is miſtaken, in ſaying, 
he had juſtly reſtrained Wilmer for the preſent, 
enemy Goring put in the command over him, 


a Paſs ſent him for that purpoſe, - 
Tom. II. p. 398, hes 


(4) The King lay about Leskard, and Eſſex at Le 


ſome came by deſign to the Parliament forces, 


rs together to a-Council of War, and declares, he was 
concur with him, ſo the abovementioned Articles were 


| » contrary to the Articles, and defire 
of braſs Ordnance, two hundred barrels of po 
few weeks before, Eſſex and Waller, with two great armies, were in pu 
Parliament's army is defeated, diſarmed, and diſperſed, and the King Tag 


; , «3 | 22004 
4 g 


1 — 


15. HAAR LES 


received another letter on the ſame ſubject, ſigned by the 


his Majeſty's order, he having taken the 


juncture, was very ready to give them this ſatisfaction. 


WT 7: 5! The Earl of E/[:x perceived too late the vanity. of the 


303 


mity, after having kept his poſt almoſt a month, refolved 1644. 
to abandon his army, to avoid falling into the King's % 
hands. But before he executed that deſign, he ordered 9 
Sir William Balfour to endeavour to fave the Horſe, Which e 
he performed very fortunately in a dark miſty night, by + ras 
paſſing unobſerved through the King's quarters (5). AS T. II. p.204. 
ſoon as the Earl of E knew the Horſe were out of 1 
danger, he ſent to the King and demanded a parley, but Septeme 1 5 
before the anſwer was returned, took ſhip with ſome ib:d, 
officers and retired to P/ymouth, leaving Major-General 

Skippon to lee to procure the beſt terms he could for the 

Foot. | 

The King having granted the parley deſired by the Earl 
of Eſſex before his departure, a conference was held between 
ſome officers of both armics, where the following articles 
were agreed on (6), | 

I. That on the morrow, being the zd of September, all gum” 
the officers and ſoldiers under the command of the Earl of 
Eſſex, ſhall deliver up all their cannons and train of artillery, 
with all carriages, neceſſaries and materials thereunto be- 
longing ; and likewiſe all arms offenſive and deſenſive, with 
all ammunition whatſoever, except only the {words and 
piſtols of all officers above the degree of Corporals, 

II. That immediately after, all officers and ſoldiers {all 
march out of their quarters to Leſtuithiel with their colours, 
trumpets, and drums; and that all officers above the de- 
gree of Serjeants, ſhall take with them ſuch horſes and ſer- 
vants as properly belong to them, with all their bag and 
baggage, and waggons with their teams. 

III. That they ſhall have a ſafe convoy of one hundred 
Horſe, from their quarters, to Le/twithie!, and thence in 
their march to Pol and I/archam. 

IV. That incaſe they ſhall march from Pool to any other 
place by land, that they ſhall not bear arms more than is 
allowed in the agreement, until they come to Southampton 
or Portſmouth, | | 

V. That all the ſick and wounded ſhould be left at Foy, 
till ſuch time as they can be conveniently tranſported to 
Plymouth. 

VI. That all the officers and ſoldiers ſhall be permitted 
to receive all moneys, proviſions, and other accommoda- 
tions, as they ſhould be able to procure from Plymouth; to 
which end they ſhall have a pals for any twelve perſons, 
whom they ſhall ſend for the ſame. | 

VII. That there ſhall be no inviting of any ſoldiers, but 
that ſuch as will voluntarily come to his Majeſty's ſervice, 
{hall not be hindered. 5 

By this treaty, the King properly gained only artillery, 
arms, and ammunition. But though it was ſomething to 
reduce this army to ſuch a condition, it would have been 
of much more advantage to him, had he made the officers 
and ſoldiers priſoners of war. For the Parliament wanted 
neither artillery, nor arms, nor ammunition, to repair 
their army, which indeed was able within five or fix 
weeks, to give the King battle. It is to be preſumed, the 
King had good reaſons to be ſatisfied with this little ad- 
vantage. | | . 

Though the Earl of Z/zx might have been juſtly up- 7% Ei 
braided for the two faults he had committed, in obſtinately 21 1 
purſuing his march into the Welt, contrary to the orders uten, 
of both Houſes, and in prepoſterouſly running himſelf into T. II. p. A. 
Cornwal, he was not inſulted for his misfortunes, but at his | 
return was very civilly received. It was then no proper 
time to examine his conduct. The point was to recruit 


and arm the ruined army, as well as that of Waller, and 


accordingly both Houſes applied themſelves to it with all 
poſſible diligence. They ordered alſo Colonel Middletw: 
to repair ſpeedily: to the Earl of Es army, and the Earl 
of Mancheſter to march the fame way with his forces. 

After the King had gained fo conſiderable an advantage, Ns“ 
he hoped, the frighted Parliament would delire nothing | *%* © 


f both Honſes, 
more than to come to an agreement. He plainly perceived, % che of- 


that ſuch a peace as he deſired was impracticable, as long F. 9 24: 


The Lord Clarendon ſays, He was a man of an impetuous diſpoſition, full of contradiction it 
Company, that he could roo well maintain and juſtity all thoſe contradictions, Tom, II. p. 395. 
into Corawal, that he might have an opportunity to collect his rents in thoſe parts, Tom. I. p. 125. 
young Daughter under the care of the Lady Dalkeith, Clarendon, Tom. II. p. 396. | 
That he was ſent with three thouſand Horſe; ànd four thouſand were ordered to be ſent ſpeedily after him, p. 98. 3 
„with letters to the King, requeſting that Goring might be made General of the Horſe in his 
he had Wilmot's poſt given him. For his Majeſty, the day after his arreſting him, told the Officers of Horſe, 
but had not taken away from him his command in the army. However, Witmot, when he ſaw his mortal 
thought himſelf incapable. of reparation, ur full vindication, ſo deſired leave to retire into Frauce, and had 
It ſeems, the Earl of Brentford being grown old, the King deſigned to make Prince Rapert General, Clarendon, 
ſtwithiel, from whence the River rurs to Foy, of which place Eſſex was maſter. 
(5) Others ſay, that they broke through the King's quarters. Ludlow, Tom. I. 
(66) Whiteluk, who pretends to give an impartial relation of this affair, ſays, That the Earl of Eſſex did not ſend to parley, but that after he was gone, 
| intimating, that the King was | , : 
n in the King, chuſing rather to defeat them with their own conſents, than hazard the doubtful trial of a battle. Upon this, Skippon calls his Of- 
ce 8 


p. 127. Manley, p. 74. 


willing to admit of a Treaty with them, which was great wiſdom and 


s for fighting his way through the enemy, as the Horſe had done, But few of the Council did 
1; g | azreed upon, Some of the Soldiers, as they were marching forth, being pillaged by the King's 
b diers, Skippan rode up to the King, who ſtood to ſee them pa by, and told him, © It was againſt his honour and juſtice, that the Soldiers ſhould be 

Pulaged d his Majeſty to give order to reſtrain them, which the King did. There were delivered up forty pieces 
wder, and nine thouſand arms for Horſe and Foot. See, ſays Whitelock, the uncertain iſſues of war! A 
rſuit of the King, who could ſcarce find a way to avoid them; and now the 
comes victarious. Mhitelock, P. 102. 8 | 
Y i ; 


2 


— 
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1644. as the Parllament was proſperous. But he flattered himſelf 
with the hopes, that after ſo great a misfortune, his ene- 
mies would gladly accept his offers, and inſiſt no longer 
Septemb. g. upon terms he was fully reſolved not to grant. In this be- 
3 lief, he ſent from Tavi/tock a freſh meſſage to both Houſes, 
b. with offers of peace, and annexed to it a duplicate of his 
former meſſage from Eveſham. This meſſage was ſo word- 
ed, that he ſeemed out of pure moderation to offer, after 
his victory, to be content with having, by a peace, what 
he was in condition to obtain by force of arms. But if 
notice be taken of what I before ſaid, to explain what is to 
be underſtood by the peace offered by the King, it will be 
found, that through an exceſs of modeſty, moderation, and 
affection for his people, he would be ſatisfied to obtain by a 
treaty, what hitherto he had not been able to procure by 
arms: For that was the real meaning of his offer, though 
diſguiſed under the ſpecious name of peace. The Parlia- 
ment muſt have underſtood it in that ſenſe, ſince it was not 
regarded. The King himſelf, doubtleſs, did not believe, 
he could deceive the two Houſes by the bare name of peace, 
after having ſo often experienced how much they were upon 
their guard in that reſpect. But theſe frequent offers of 
peace were properly deſigned to make impreſſion upon the 
people, who did not diſcover their true meaning. 

The 10th of September, the King appeared before Phy- 
mouth (1), in hopes, that after his late victory, the gates 
would be opened to him. But having ſummoned it in 
vain, andeven given ſome aſſaults, he was forced to retire, 
the ſeaſon not permitting him to undertake ſo important a 
ſiege, which, probably, would have employed him ſeveral 
months, Beſides, his deſign was to march to London, where 
he ſuppoſed all were in the utmoſt conſternation, Mean 
while, General Goring, with a detachment of the army, 
became maſter of Barn/taple. | 
The ua! I have had frequent occaſion to ſpeak of the affairs of the 
ef the El:0or Elector Palatine, and to obſerve, how much James I, and 
ee Charles I, neglected the intereſts, the one of the King his 
Ruſh worth, Son-in-law, and the other, of the Elector his nephew. All 
V. P. 713. the Elector's dominions being in the hands of his enemies, 

he fled for refuge to the King his uncle, who gave him a 
penſion for his ſubſiſtence. I his penſion, it is likely, was 


The Ring 
attacks Ply- 
mouth with- 
but ſucceſs. 
Jbid. 
Clarendon, 
T. II. p.412. 


ill paid ſince the King was engaged in the war with Scot- 


land, and ftill worſe, ſince the beginning of this Parliament. 


So the Elector having attended the King till he retired into 


the North,and ſeeing the war ready to kindle,abruptly quit- 
ted the King his uncle at York, He retired into Holland, 
and ſtaid there till Auguſt 1644, when he ſuddenly came to 
London to reſide there, under the protection of the Parlia- 


% eie ment. The King hearing of it, writ to him, to know 
wrices ro the reaſon of fo extraordinary a proceeding. It does not 
1 ;, appear what anſwer the Elector returned; but probably, 


not knowing how to ſubſiſt, and conſidering the King his 
uncle was not able to maintain him, he believed, he ſhould 
find more aſſiſtance in the Parliament, which had ever ex- 
preſſed a great affection and zeal for his Houſe, He was 
not deceived in his expectations, for the Parliament granted 
him an honourable penſion, which was more regularly paid 
October 24 than the former from the King (2). He afterwards deſired 
and obtained leave to hear the debates in the aſſembly of 
Divines. Probably, as he did not care to be concerned in 
military affairs, he ſought to ſpend his time in converſing 
with the learned, and improving himſelf in matters of Re- 


| ligion. | We 
The KE The King was ſo ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the belief, that 
e his victory could not but make a ſtrong impreſſion upon 
London, the minds of the people, that he reſolved to march directly 


to London, He did not queſtion, but his army would con- 
ſiderably increaſe by the way, and the people forſake the 
two Houſes, when they ſhould ſee him marching towards 
the metropolis. It is true, ſuch turns had been formerly 
ſeen in England, but very ſeldom or never in favour of 
Princes, whom the Nation believed to have cauſe to com- 
plain of. However, though Charles had given but too 
much occaſion to complain of his Government, yet was he 


perſuaded, he was beloved by the people, and imputed 


whatever they did againſt him, to the artifices, calumnies, 
- promiſes, threats, and violences, that were uſed to miſlead 
or compel them, In this belief, he imagined, the people 
wanted only an opportunity to free themſelves from the 
voke of the Parliament, and that the preſent one being very 
favorable, was not to be neglected. He publiſhed therefore 
the zoth of September, a Proclamation, dated at Chard, 
wherein he ſet forth, with what eaxneſtneſs and ſincerity 


(1) Where the Lord Roberts, who went thither with the Earl of Eſzx, was made Governor, to whom the Lord Digby writ, to perſuade him to fur- J. Il p.418. 


nder the Town to the King. Ruſbworth, Tom. V. p. 713. 


(2) He had, before his coming, ſent two letters to the Parliament, declaring in the firſt, his ſatisfaction in the Covenant, 


in che other, the great ſtreights he and his Mother were in, 
took, in fighting againſt the Parliament. 
ordered him an allowance of $000 J. a 
Nicholas Criſpe. Whitelock, p. 85, 101, 145. 

3 When the King marched from Chard, his 
Tom, II. Pe 417 


(4) Commanded b 


Regiment of Sonthwark, and the yellow Regiment of Auxiliaries of the Tower-Hamlers, Ruſhworth, Tom. V. p. 719. 
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he had always deſired, and offered peace, which had been 
conſtantly rejected by both Houſes, aſter which he ſaid 
That he had therefore reſolved with his army, to draw 
<< preſently towards London, and his ſouthern and eaſtern 
Counties, not looking upon theſe parts as enemies to 
him, but as his poor Subjects, oppreſſed by power (of 
© which he was x, wake the greater part remained 22 10 
** him,) and ſo deſerving his protection; hoping, that at 2 
** nearer diſtance of place, there might be begot ſo right 
** an underſtanding between him and his people, that at 
length he might obtain a treaty for peace, and a full 
and free convention in Parliament, and therein make an 

end of theſe unhappy differences, by a good accommo- 
dation ; whereby his people might be ſettled in the pol- 
ſeſſion of their Rights and Liberties. And therefore he 
required his Subjects within his own quarters, through 
or near which he ſhould paſs, forthwith to prepare them- 
ſelves with the beſt arms they could get, to be ready ty 
join him. He authorized likewiſe as well the trained. 
bands of London, as his Subjects of the eaſtern and ſouthern 
Counties, to chuſe their own commanders among thoſe 
Gentlemen and Citizens, that were of approved loyalty 
and lovers of peace, requiring them at his approach, 0 
put themſelves in arms, and aſſiſt in this expedition, and 
commanding them to ſeize ſuch places of ſtrength, as 
the rebels were poſſeſſed of, and to apprehend the per- 
ſons of all ſuch as ſhould hinder the ſettling the peace oi 
the Kingdom,” | 
All the effect this Proclamation produced, was, that the H 
inhabitants of Somerſelſbire, where the King then was, pre- 25 
ſented a petition to him, humbly beſeeching his Majeſty, 
That they might have liberty to wait upon him in per- 
** ſon, and, at a nearer diſtance cf place, become peti- 
* tioners to both Houſes, to embrace his Majeſty's offers 

of peace; and in caſe of refuſal, they promiſed to ſpend 
their lives and fortunes, in aſſiſting him to compaſs by 
the ſword, what by fair means could not be effected.“ 
But this was only a promiſed aid, and as yet too remote 
tor the King to make any uſe of it in the preſent expedi- 
tion, | 
| If every thing had happened as the King had imagined; 7 iy 
if the People had flocked to his army; if he had been 3 "i 
chearfully ſupplied with all neceſſaries, very probably, he COT: 
might have arrived at London before the Parliament-forces Clarenvr, 
could have been joined to form a new army, But his army, no pu 
inſtead of increaſing in their march, as he expected, daily ' 
diminiſhed by fatigues, by want of money, ſhoes, and 
ſtockings, by ſickneſs, which diſabled many of his men 
from following the army (3). He was obliged to make 
frequent halts in ſeveral towns to wait for money and other 
neceflaries, which, he perceived, would not be ſupplied 
when he ſhould be removed. The Horſe being diſcontented, 
as well at the Lord Wilmot's diſgrace, as at their having 
received no pay this campain, he was forced to ſtay till the 
eaſtern Counties ſhould ſupply him with money to ſatisly 
them, otherwiſe he durſt not advance. Theſe delays were 14. 5. u. 
the reaſon that he came not to Salisbury till the 15th of Rühn 
O#ober, fix weeks after the advantage gained in Cormual. 
Then it was that he altered his reſolution, and inſtead of 
marching to London, contented himſelf with returning to 
his old quarters in and about Oxford. Nay, this project 
could not be executed without difficulty, conſidering the 
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_ meaſures taken by his enemies. 


Whilſt the King was on his march, the Parliament was 7142s 
not idle. They had provided [ſix thouſand] arms, and mn fn 
clothes for the Earl of Eſſex's Foot, and detached the city- fl. 1% 
brigade conſiſting of five thouſand men (4), beſides the | 
neceſſary recruits, to join him, Sir William Waller had 
taken the field again, his army being recruited and re-in- 
forced, and was now at Andover ready to march. The 
Earl of Eſſex's Horſe, which had fortunately eſcaped in 
Cornwal, were come to him, as well as thoſe ſent into the 
Welt, under the command of Colonel Middleton, Thus, 
the Earl of Eſſex ſaw himſelf in condition to march the 17th 
of October in order to join Sir William Waller and the 
Earl of Manchefter, who was within diſtance. The King 
having notice that Waller was to march to Reading, ad- 
vanced with all poſlible diligence towards Andover, to give 


him battle before he had joined the Earl of Efſex. Nay ober d 


he fell upon his rear and killed twenty or thirty of his 
men. But this could not hinder the junction of the three 
armies, which was done the 21ſt of October. 


Whilſt the King's enemies lay ſo near him, he very gulli · vd, 


v. 1 : ba 
61908 


19, 45 
wiſhing them fucceſs ; and a 


; in, for want of the ſtipend they formerly had, bemoaning the courſes his Brother Prince Rapert 
Upon his landing at Graveſend, a Committee of the Commons attended him, and in May 1645, the Commons 
year, 20001, whereof out of the King's revenue, and the reſt ou: of the Eſtates of the Lord Cottingtom, and 

army confilted but of five thouſand five hundred Foot, and about four thouſand Horſe. Clarenden, 


y Sir James Harrington, deing the red and blue Regiments of Trained-bands of London, the red Regiment of Weſtminſter, the yellow 


unadviſedly * 
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return: 


: 1 The Ki "g . . - . . . A 
bn en in che morning penetrate into his lines, withdrew in the night, 

= nigh, and marched to Wallingford, leaving his heavy cannon and 

N laving his 

3 Caren in 5 

51 P-nnington not in the battle. * þ | 

1 Col. fore, whether on account of ſome ſudden indiſpoſition, or 

== Ruſhwortn, 


FTC 


7 $47 A bat- : , 8 22 
+ 7 5 began about three or four in the afternoon, held till night, 


4 


4 V. Ds 722. 


Book XXI. 


1 t ſeems, detached from his army the Earl 
ha e with chree regiments of Horſe, to relieve 
Banbury Caſtle, which had been beſieged ever ſince Tuly 
the 19:h, and was now reduced to extremity. The Earl 
ſucceeded in his expedition, but the King was like to pay 
dear for it, fince, a few days after, he was forced to fight, 
deprived of the aid of theſe three regiments, His deſign, 
16 I ſaid, was only to retire to Oxford, there being no far- 
ther reaſon to induce him to purſue his march towards 
Lenden. But he would firſt beſiege Pennington Caſtle, 
and therefore advanced to Newbury, which lies but a mile 
om that Caſtie, whilſt the Parliament army was at Read- 


ing, The next day, that army marched towards New- 


WT kufwrorth, |, where the King fortified himſelf in the beſt manner 


„„ te could, and placed his Foot in the intrenchments, 


hilft the Horſe were poſted in two adjoining open 
felds, and for ſome days there were frequent Skirmiſhes 
between the two armies. At laſt, on the 27th of October 
being Sunday] the Parliament- Generals having divided 
their forces into two bodies (1), attacked the King's in- 
trenchments at two ſeveral places. The fight, which 


Won. and was extremely ſharp, each ſide repulſing the other 
WE 14. p. 721. by turns. 
Cuterden, certainty from the accounts of this battle, except that when 
7 e os. night approached, the aſſailants forced part of the 1n- 
WE Lodlow: 


This is all that can be gathered with any 


trenchment, and took ſome pieces of ordnance. But night 

' hindered them from improving this advantage, and put an 

end to the fight (2). 8 3 | 
Mean while, the King fearing the enemy would next 


baggage in Dennington Caſtle, The Earl of Eſſex Was 
He had quitted the army ſome days be- 


perhaps out of ſome diſcontent, not being able to agree, 


WE cm, either with the Earl of Manchęſter, or Sir William 


5 | Diſſertions : . 

= e the torious, ſhould, bne would think, have attacked the King 
8 Paruament ;, 
* Gen 11. - 

1 Whitzleck, being then full- moon. | 
& Ruworth. ever without - purſuing him (4), ſo that he ſafely arrived 


33 aller (3). 


The Parliament-Generals, who thought themſelves vic- 


in his retreat, which they could not be ignorant of, it 


hey ſuffered him to march how- 


. b. Jag. at Oxford. But this was not their greateſt error. The 


== Clarendon, 


3 WT 11. p. 424, King having left his cannon, ammunition, and baggage in 


"8 
Wo” 
A 


: Toe King 
returns to 
| LY Dennington Caſtle unattacked, very wiſely improved fo 
| :21s away favorable a juncture Some days after his arrival at Oxford, 
| 5 N he was joined by Prince Rupert, who brought him ſome 


ehe enemy. 


Kauſbaorth, Oxford, and other neighbouring towns, and the Earl of 


Dennington Caſtle, they could have done nothing more 
advantagious than to employ their whole ſtrength to take 
the Caſtle. But they contented themſelves with ſummon- 
ing the Governour (5), and, upon his refuſal to capitu- 
late, they remained quiet at Newbury without attempting 
any thing againſt him. This negligence muſt have been 
owing to the diſſention amongſt them, the one blaming 
the other for being the cauſe, that with ſo ſuperior an 


one, Was ſure to be oppoſed by the other. We ſhall ſee 
hereafter ſtill worſe effects of their diſcord, and the alter- 
ations it occaſioned. ff.... Ce RRC? i 
Mean while, the King being informed of the diſcord 
between the Parliament-Generals, and of their leaving 


Horſe. He drew a body of Foot out of the garriſon of 


p. 729, Northampton rejoined him with his brigade: of Horſe. By 


Al endon, means of theſe ſupplies he formed an army of ſix thou- 


18.4% ſand Foot, and five thouſand Horſe, with which he 


marched back towards Newbury the 2d of November. 
After the battle, the Parliament-army had moved towards 
Oxford, but was returned to Newbury, on pretenſe that the 
ways were unpaſſable. But the chief reaſon was, the 
Generals could not agree, there being no commander in 
chief. They received ſome intelligence of the King's 
march; but would not believe it till they heard of his 
being within ſix miles of Dennington. Whereupon they 
reſolved to draw up the next day between Dennington 
and the King's army, To that end, orders were given 


(1) All the General's Horſe and Foot 


25. CHARLES I. 


army, the King's was not entirely routed. This diſſen- 
tion grew ſo high, that whatever was propoſed by the 
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for all their Horſe to rendezvous early on the morrow, it 1644. 
not being poſſible to march that day by reaſon their quar- 
ters were too ſeparate and remote. But that very night, 
the King purſued his march to Dennington, and drawing 
up his army, between the Caſtle and Newbury, waited in 
that poſture to ſee what the enemy would attempt. 
Though A me aſter the Parliament- army was alſo 
drawn up, the Generals, having viewed the poſture and 
ſtrength of the Ting's, and held a council of war, judged 
it unſafe to ingage. So, after ſome skirmiſhes, the King 
having drawn out what he left at Dennington, marched back 
to Oxford, where he arrived the z 1ſt of November. In his Ruſbwerth, 
way thither, he ſent a detachment of his army to the re- 3 g 
lief of [ John Pawlet] Marquiſs of inc heſter, who had 11. p. 407, 
been long beſieged in his own Caftle of Baſing. But this &. 426. 
detachment found the ſiege already raiſed. Thus ended 
the campain of the year 1644, which proved not ſo fatal 
to the King as he had reaſon to fear, though however he 
loſt Vor and all the North. 

It is time now to ſpeak of ſome other occurrences oſ the 
year 1644, which had no immediate relation to the war, 
but of which the knowledge is no leſs uſeful and neceſſary 
than that of conflicts and battles, though they have no 
natural connection together, nor depend upon each other. 

March the 26th 1644, the Parliament paſſed an ordi- 4, 0,4;. 
nance, enjoining every family [within the bills of morta- nance te 
lity, for three months] to forbear one meal a week, and 7 0 


f | ; . meal a week, 
contribute the value thereof for the publick occaſions. This r ee 


was properly lay ing a tax upon every family. For other- V. p. 748. 

wiſe, very likely the Parliament did not much care whe- 

ther this weekly meal were forborn or not, provided the 

value [which was to be ſet upon each perſon and ſamily] 

were paid, AER RO | | 
April the 13th. an Oxford ſpy was executed in the Palace- Id. p. 749+ 

yard at Weſtminſter, 5 1 

The 1 5th of the ſame month, it was voted by the Com- p- 780. 

mons, that the committee of both Kingdoms ſhould pre- 

pare propoſitions ſor peace, to be preſented to the King. 

Not that they deſired then to enter into a new treaty 

with the King, for, ſince the conferences at Oxford were 

broken off, nothing had paſſed to induce them to alter their 

plan. But herein they had a. double view, firſt to let the 

publick ſee, they pretended not abſolutely to reject peace, 

as they were charged by the King: Secondly, they had 

thereby a pretenſe eady to. propoſe a peace, in caſe the 

were forced to, it - by, the,. misfortunes of war during the 

campain. What confirms this to have been their chief 

aim, is, that theſe. propoſitions, which after all were the 

ſame N With thoſe debated at Oxford, were not 

ſent up to the Lords till the 19th of Auguſt, at the very 

time that the Earl of Ehe was driven into Cernwal, and 

not to the King till the zoth of November, 


2 * k 


To the, year 1644 the affairs of the war were ſo publickly Tte Parlia- 
debated, in the Parliament, that the King was acquainted 7% 4% 
with the, reſolutions: there taken, before they were begun to om * 
be executed. But this year the managers thought fit to | 
give the Committee of both Kingdoms, who were charged 

with the affairs of the war, more power than before, that 

they might give their orders, and cauſe them to be execu- 

ted, without being obliged to com municate their reſolutions 

to both Houſes. I do not know whether this was by ex- 

preſs vote, or by mere uſurpation, the Committee knowing 

they ſhould at leaſt be avowed by the leading Members, 

in caſe it was attempted to call them to an account. A 
conſiderahle advantage indeed was hereby gained, in that 

the reſolutions became more private, and the King had not fo 

good information. But on the other hand, the Commit- 

tee had by it a power which might be of very dangerous 
conſequence. ... And therefore ſeveral Members complained, 

that the moſt important affairs were not communicated, but 

that, the direction and management was reſerved to them- 

ſelves alone by the Committee. The time for which they Pigtrene 
had been. appointed being about to expire, the Commons %erween che 
paſſed an ordinance, for the continuance of the Committee ec 
three months longer, and fent it up to the Lords. But Committee f 
the Peers inſtead of paſſing the ordinance as ſent by the 5% King- 
Commons, added. a clauſe to increaſe the number of the os 
Committee, with five Lords and ten Commoners [of their n 


V. 5 751. b 


; part of Mancheſter's Horſe, and moſt of Walker's. Forces, with the City-brig:de, marched to Speen-b1ll ; and the 
Earl of Mancheſter's Foot, and part of his Horſe tinued i 4 . | : K Den 3 
Balfcur ; the Foot by Serjeant · Major-General Ski, _ 33 rags mes Hor nenen mum 


(2) After a long and. hot diſpute ( fays Whitelock\) the Parli 
number, in which atchievement they Joſt a few 8 —— 
ſixteen thouſand Horſe and Foot ; and the Ki 


5. P. 721, | | | 
beat the King's forces from their Works, and then from their Ordnance, nine in 


The Parliament's army, according to the Lord Clarendon, conſiſted ef ab;dt 


h d . 7 h 
Horſe. Thomas Wentworth Earl of Cleveland. of 4 . _ e eee eee 


thouſand five hundred. Manly, p. 76, 77. 


(3) Whitelck, vpon this occafion, ſays, the Houſes 


Lords and Commong to viſit him, and expreſs the affect 
There were ſome however, who were jealous that he was too 


was taken priſoner. p. 168. The King lofl three thouſand men, and the Parliament two 


being informed the Lord General was not well, and ſtayed behind the Army, ſent a Committee of 
ons of both Houſes to him. This was not (as was given ont) a piece of couriſhip, but I think real. 
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ald gallant man, 
(4) Colonel Cy 


it ; but however, 


No 69, 


of his mind as others d 
which he ſuſpected ſo 


(5) Threatning not to 


id, and always obſerved him to w'th for a : of | 
me deſigned 10 deſtroy ; which humour e ee yet not upon diſhenourable or unjuſt teims. He was a lover of Monarchy and Neb lity, 


much inclined to peace, and favcuring of the King and his party. I think 1 knew as much 


and ſervant to the Publick ) gave him e's beginning to bo!l up, he reſolved to ſuppreſs. But the jealouſies upon kim (who was a faithtul 


omwvell followed the body of the enemy two 

leave one ſtone upon another. 
would, by God's help, 
Vor. II. 


rouble in his thoughts. Mem. p- 108. See Helles Mem. p. 21, Kc. a 
hours before day. Whuclock, p. 109, See Ludlow, Tom. 1. p. 131. 


To which the Governor, Sir Jobn Boys, made no other reply, Than that he was not bound to repair 
keep the ground afterwards, Clapendon, Tom. 2. p. 424» 
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May 16. 
Ruſhworth. . 
V. p. 710. 


May 20. 


The HISTORY ff ENGLAND. 


nomination] (1). It is not to be doubted, the King's pri- 
vate friends uſed their endeavours to increaſe the number 
of the Committee, in hopes of being able to gain ſome 
one to inform them of what ſhould paſs there. But the 
Commons foreſeeing the conſequence of this addition, re- 
fuſed to conſent to it, and deſired the Lords, that they 
would paſs the ordinance without any amendment. The 
Lords declining to do it for fome time, the Commons 
found means to get the Lord-Mayor and Common- Coun- 
cil of London to petition them among other things, that 
the Committee' of both Kingdoms might be continued as 
it waz (2). Then the Lords perceiving, that ſince the 
City of London interpoſed, their reſiſtance would be fruit- 
leſs, paſſed the ordinance four days after. The declara- 
tions of the City of London were a curb frequently uſed by 
the Commons to ſtop the career of the King's friends, 
when by their cabals they were endeavouring to diſturb their 
deliberations, or to ſow diſcord between the two Houſes. 
Beſides that it would have been dangerous as well as unjuſt 
to diſoblige that great City, by whom the charges of the 
war were chiefly born, experience had ſhown, that the 
City had infallible expedients to ſupport their friends in the 
Parliament. The Hiſtorians of the two parties are in dif- 
ferent ſentiments on this ſubject. The wigh Fo Adherents 
pretend, that in general the Londoners were for the King, 
and would gladly have accepted the peace he was pleaſed 
to offer them, but were over awed by their Magiſtrates, 
who were almoſt all devoted to the Parliament. On the 
contrary, the Parliament's friends affirm, that the number 
of Londoners who were for the King was far ſhort of that 
of his enemies, and that the commotions now and then in 
the City, whether to demand peace, or to diſturb the Par- 
liament's debates, were but an effect of the cabals of ſome 
private perſons, who ſecretly adhered to the Ting, and en- 


deavoured to ſow diflention between the Parliament and the 


Urdinance 
againſt the 
Members 
that bad 
deſerted. 
June 29. 
Id. p. 714+ 


another article of no leſs importance. 


City. That this manifeſtly appears in the ill ſucceſs of all 
their attempts. | | ANT 

There was in the London Petition above-mentioned, 
A great many 
Members of both Houſes, as I have obſerved, had defert- 
ed the Parliament, before and after the beginning of the 
war. Some had taken this courſe out of affection to the 
King, and in order to ſerve him in his army, others by 
his expreſs command, ſeveral through fear and puniſhment, 


for endeavouring to force the Parliament to a peace, and 


perhaps, ſome to avoid being expoſed to the outrages of the 


London Mob. By the retreat of theſe Members, the oppo- 


they thought proper to move. 


fite party to the King was become ſo ſuperior in both 
Houſes, that no man durſt any longer oppoſe whatever 
Indeed, it would have been 


very fruitleſs, for the King's new friends in the Parlia- 
ment to ſtrive to ſupport his intereſt. The King had there- 


fore perceived, that his policy in diminiſhing the number 
of Members in both Houſes, inſtead of heing advantagious, 
had, on the contrary, proved very prejudicial, ts him, for 
by that means the reſolutions againſt him paſſed in Parlia- 
ment with much greater eaſe. His enemies were now 


| freed from reſtraint, and met with no farther oppoſition. 


The Commons perceiving, that from time to time ſome 
of theſe Members returned to Londen, thought not proper 
to admit them into the Houſe, purſuant to a vote paſſed 
long before upon that head. They were apprehenfive, if 
ſuch Members were admitted, the King might in time 
ſend them ſo great a number, as would ſuffice to obſtruct 


their deliberations. Mean while, to juſtify their refuſal to 


admit them, they ſo managed, that in the petition preſent- 
ed to them by the Common-Council of London, was in- 
ſerted an article, That none of the Members who had de- 
ſerted the Parliament ſhould be received, without ſatisfac- 


tion firſt given to both Houſes for their future fidelity. 


In purſuance of this deſire it was declared ſoon after, by 
an ordinance, that ſuch Peers as had deſerted, or ſhould 
deſert the Parliament, ſhould not be re-admitted without 
the conſent of both Houſes ; and that whatſoever Member 


of the Houſe of Commons had fo offended, or ſhould fo 


oftend hereafter, and adhere to thoſe that were levying war 
againſt the Parliament, were and ſhould be abſolutely diſ- 
abled from fitting in the Houſe of Commons. By this 
means, ſuch as might intend to return ta the Parliament 


Vol. It 


for the King's ſervice, had ſufficient warning, that their 2 
tifice would be without effect. 164% 
[ Robert Sidney] Earl of Leice/ler, who about this ume 9; 

quitted ' Oxford, and returned to London, was not of Ta 1 
number of thoſe who forſook the King to do him 8 n 
He had too much reaſon to be diſſatisfied with his Majeſty 
for amuſing him two years together, under colour of feng. 
ing him into Ireland, and for appointing at laſt the Mar- 
quiſs of Ormond, for Lord-Lieutenant in his room, The 
Earl of Leiceſter was however ordered into cuſtody at hi, 
coming to London; but, in all appearance, it was on! 
ſhow, that the new ordinance was intended to be ri 
executed, 


In Fanuary 1643-4, the States- General of the United. % 
Provinces, ſent Ambaſſadors into England, to offer their dae 
mediation, Which the two Houſes made no great account C. 
of, knowing what credit the Prince of Orange, the King's 3 
Son- in- law, had in theſe Provinces, Beſides, the Ambit OY 
ſadors, who were all ſuppoſed to be the Prince of Orange's 
creatures, refuſed to acknowledge the two Houſes of „. 
ninſter, for the Parliament of England. In ſhort, theſe pez, 
Ambaſladors, aſter ſeveral journies to Oxford, and attempts * 
to perſuade the Parliament to accept their mediation, with. 
out the previous acknowledgment required, fully owned the 
two Houſes for the Parliament of England, and preſented 3 
memorial to offer their mediation. It muſt be obſerved, 
this was the next day aſter the news of Prince Rupert * 


London, 
"Won 


y to 
gorouſly 


8 


defeat at Marſton- moor (3). As they had long delayed this 
acknowledgment, both Houſes left them ſome time, in 
their turn, without any anſwer, being willing, doubtleſ:, 
to intimate to them, that this mediation did not appear to 
them ſufficiently impartial, Wherefore the 1oth of De- Ruan 
cember, they demanded a publick audience, which wes W b. f. 
granted, and in which they offered again the mediation of 


their maſters. Both Houſes anſwered, that they readily 


accepted the mediation of the States: but had already ſent 
propoſitions to the King ſor. a treaty of peace, of which 
they were to wait the ſucceſs, That, moreover the two 
Kingdoms of England and Scotland, being united together 
by a folemn Covenant, they could do nothing without the 
concurrence of the Scots, which would require ſome time, 
Thus they evaded the offers of the States- General, not be- 
lieving ſuch a mediation could be for their advantage. 

In Fuly it was ordered by the Houſe of Commons, that ae FE 
the fine impoſed by the Star-Chamber upon Mr, Dexzil reid 
Holles, for his aſſerting the liberties of his Country in Par- Fuly 24. 
liament, ſhould be repaid him out of the King's revenue, 1 525 

In October, an ordinance of both Houſes was publiſhed, 4, unn, 
commanding, that no quarter ſhould be given to any Iriſþ- aan 
man taken in arms againſt the Parliament. 1 5 

In Noveiiber, the Lord Macguire, and Mac Mabone, 771% hs 
were brought upon their trials. They were apprehended 15 ie. 
at Dublin the very day they weie to ſurprize the caſtle, and . . 
ſent into England, where they had been confined in the hare. 
Tower ever fince, They had found means to break pri- l. 9. Jg. 
fon, and conceal themſelves in a houſe in London. But un- dun ry. 
fortunately hearing a woman crying oyſters in the ftreet, 
one of them put his head out of window to call her, and 
was that inſtant eſpy'd by a ſervant of Sir John Clotwarthy, 
who knew him, and immediately gave notice to the Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower. They were both ſeized again, and 
ſhortly after condemned and executed () 
Since the famous William Laud Archbiſhop: of Canter- Cm. 


bury had been impriſoned at the end of the year 1640, I 


have had but little occaſion to ſpeak of him. It is time now hawk F 


to relate the cataſtrophe of his lite. He was accuſed by the Ruſbwort. 


Commons of High-treaſon, December the «8th 1640, and * 71. 


thereupon committed to the cuſtody of the Blact- Red. Heyl. 


The 26th of February following, the articles of impeach- Whine 


ment were brought in againſt him, and then he was ſent *"* 
to the Tower. here he remained till October the 23d, 
1643, when the Commons having added ten freſh articles 

to the impeachment, he was ordered by the Lords to an- 
ſwer the zoth of the fame month. It would be too tedious 

to ſpecify all the petitions he preſented, and all the expe- 
dients, his Council furniſhed him with, to cauſe his ſen; 
tence to be deferred. It ſuffices to ſay, that he gained time 

till the 11th of November 1644, on which day he fpoke ſe- 
veral hours together in his own defence (5). Bat whether 


(1) The reaſon was, becauſe divers of the Committee, eſpecially the Commons, were agp rebended not to be ſo much the General's Friends, as otbers wbb were 
deſi red to be brought in, and this cauſed ſome piques among them. M bitelock, p. 87. | 


(2) This Pecition 
P arliament, p. $$, 


„ fays 11 brtelock, was ſuſpected by the General's friends, to be ſet on foot by his enemies, and jealouſy grew among the Grendees of the 


(3) On June the bth, the Durch Ambaſſadors addrefled themſelves to the two Houſes in ſuch terms as were acceptable; and it was reſolved. they ſhou'd 


be admitted to audience, which was done, Fuly the 12th, in each Houſe apart. 


Being brought into the Huuſe of Peers, and Chairs prepared tor them, 


they delivered their Embaſſy firſt in French, and then a Copy thereof in Engliſh. Then they were conduQed by the Serjeant at Arms, wich two. Mem- 


bers, into the Houſe of Commons: 
them as: hey paſſed by them; they 
Speaker and Houſe were covered alſo 


When they came in, the Speaker and ail the Members ftood up in their places uncovered, and the Ambaſſadors (aluted 
ſat down in Chairs ſet for them, and the Members ſat down likewiſe ; and when the Ambaſlad rs were c ered, the 
They made a ſhort Speech, of the affection of their Maſters to theſe Kingdoms, and their deſite to mediate a3 4“ 


3 between the King and his Parliament; and after their Speech ended, they returned with the ame Ceremonies as at their coming thicher, During 
the time of their being in the Houſe, there lay upon the Table, in their view, torty eight colours, taken from the King's forces in the battle of Marfin- 


moor. Ruſpworth, Tom. 5. p. 716. Whitelock, p. 94. 


(4) Hugb Oge Mac mabone was hanged at 756 Novemb z and the Lord Macgui th, | 
5 ; [yburn, Novemb. 223; and the Lord Macguire, Feb. 20. 1644-5. Ruf6w:rth, Tom. 5, p. 731, 736 
+5) Hs Tryal lofted twenty days; beginning March 12. 1643-4, and ending Fuly 24 dee Nate. Tryalt. 2 ne 
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Clarendon, 
II. p 447. 


Book XXI. 25. CHA 
mons wete afraid; their proofs were not ſufficrent 
= e ia, or the delays granted him 15 the 
Loids, gave them cauſe to think, they were inc ined to 
fave his life, they uſed the ſame method as In the caſe of 
the Earl of Strafford, I mean, a bill of Att; nder, which 
paſſed their Houſe the ſame day the Archbiſhop made his 
deſence before the Peers, with but one diſſenting vote. 
The Bill being ſent up to the Lords, they acquainted the 
Commons | at a conſerence] that indeed they found the 
Archbiſhop guilty of the charge as to matters of fact, but 
defired ſome farther ſatisſaction in point of Law, whether 
the matters amounted to Treaſon, Whereupon the Com- 
mons communicated to them the reaſons, whereby they 

retended to prove him guilty of that crime, Upon which 
the Lords, the 4th of January, paſſed the Bill of Attain- 
der, whereby it was ordained, he ſhould ſuffer death as in 
cafes of High-treaſon, and on the 6th, both Houſes ordered 
he ſhould be executed the ioth. On the 7th, the Lords 
at a conſerence, informed the Commons of a pardon to the 
Archbiſhop from the King, dated the 12th of April 1643, 
but it was oyer-fuled and rejected. The fame day, the 


| Archbiſhop ſeeing there was no remedy, petitioned the 


Lords, that the manner of his execution might be changed 
to beheading. He deſired alſo, that ſome of his Chaplains 
might be permitted to be with him before, and at, his death. 
The Lords very readily granted his two requeſts, but the 
Commons refuſed both, and ſent him two Miniſters whom 


| he did not ask for, with one of thoſe he defired. The 


1644- 5+ 


next day he preſented a ſecond petition to be beheaded, ſet- 
ting forth, that he was a Divine, Biſhop, Privy-counſellor, 
and Peer; whereupon the Commons were at length pre- 
vailed with. When he was upon the ſcaffold, he made a 


pretty long ſpeech, wherein, among other things, he inſi- 


nuated, that he ſuffered for not forſaking the temple of 
God, to follow the bleatings of Ferobaam's calves, alluding 


to the Schiſm of the Presbyterians. He ſaid, « He had 
&& ranſacked every corner of his heart, and thanked God, 
he had not found any ſins there deſerving death, by the 


« known Laws of the land. The King had been traduced 
c by ſome for labouring to bring in Popery, but, upon his 
« conſcience, he knew him to be as free from ſuch a 
4e charge, as any man living, and held him to be as ſound 
C a Proteſtant, according to the Religion eſtabliſhed by 


Law, as any perſon in the Kingdom. He proteſted, he 
„ never endeavoured the ſubverſion of the Laws of the 
Realm, nor never any change of the Proteſtant Reli- 


gion, into goth ſuperſtition, He had never been an 
c“ enemy to Parliaments, but did indeed diſlike the miſ- 


government of one or two .. After he had pray- 


ed, the executioner did his office at one blow. His friends 


were permitted to take his body and bury it in Alballmus- 
Barking-Church. Such was the end of. this famous Pre- 
late, who, let his favourers ſay what. they pleaſe, was one 
of the chief authors of the troubles that afflicted England; 
firſt, by ſupporting with all hiz power the arbitrary princi- 
ples, which the Court ſtrove for ſeveral years to eſtabliſh : 


Secondly, by a too rigid obſervance of trifles in the Diyine 
Service, and by compelling every one to conform thereto. 
All that can be ſaid in his favour, is, that he believed in 


1644 5. 
Ruſhwor th, 


| 5 
3 V. p 78 
1 . 
op 5 
3 
- 92 n , 
* * 


his own conſcience, this rigidneſs was neceſſary (1). 


e The ſame day the Lords paſſed the hill of Attainder a- 


= :: ab!/:/bea, 
an. 4. 


gainſt the Archbiſhop, they paſſed likewiſe, an; ordinance, 
that the book of Common-Prayer,. ſhould be laid. aſide, 
and the Directory eſtabliſhed, which, had been framed: by 
the Aſſembly of Divines, Hereby the Church of England 
was rendered, by publick authority, completely Presbyte- 


_ Tian, to the great ſatisſaction of the Scots, and many. of 


the principal Members of both Houſes, This was an- ill 
preparative for the peace which was now negotiating, and 


of which J have defericd to ſpeak hitherto, that the narra- 


5 | Tl: Treaty 
= #t Uxbrigge. 


Id. p. 787, 


Dugcale's 
View. 
| Clarerdon, 


Ii. p. 442, 
&, 
Active of 
tbe tac 


- | Heuſes in 
. | Fe 4 


eace, 


tion might not be interrupted. F 
The King, as hath been oſten ſeen, ſent meſſage upon 
meſlage to the two Houſes, with overtures of peace; and 


(1) The managers at his tryal were, Mr. Maynard, Mr. 1 [he 


RLESE £07 
no doubt, he would have granted # very willingly, had 1644-£, 
they been as ready to receive it in his ſenſe. But they per- 

fectly knew, what they were to underſtand by the word 

Peace. Refides, at the very time the King offered to treat 

with both Houſes, he carefully avoided uſing any term that 

might intimate his owning them to be a Parliament. It 

was neceſſary therefore, if they deſired to treat with him, 

either that he ſhould expreſsly acknowledge them, or that 

they ſhould treat as private perſons without authority. Bur 
ſuppoſing they could have reſolved to do ſo, what would 
ſuch a treaty have ſignified ? This was the pretence uſci 

by both Houſes, during the campain of the year 1644, not 

to anſwer the King's invitations. Mean while, as the 

King talked very much of his frequent offers, to perſwade 

the people of his ſincere deſire of peace, and of the refuſa! 

of both Houſes, they reſolved to oblige him to explain 

more clearly, what he meant by Peace, that the people 

1 examine, whether he offered ſufficient ſecurity. For, 

as I ſaid, this was the only point in queſtion. The treaty 

at Oxford, where two propoſitions only were debated, not 

having fully cleared this matter, the two Houſes thought it 

would be for their advantage to induce the King, by a ſe- 

cond treaty, to declare paſitively, that he would give no 

other ſecurity than his bare word, They hoped; this would 

ſuffice to efface the impreſſions, his repeated offers might 

have made on the minds of the people. | | 

During the campain, it was no proper ſeaſon for ſuch a The Paria- 

negotiation, by reaſon of the variety of accidents produced , 223 
by the war, It was not till November the z0oth, two days * 8,- ra 
after the King's return to Oxford, that the two Houſes Ruſhworth, 
ſent him the propofitions which had been prepared in the wt MY 
ſummer. They had ſent to defire a ſafe- conduct for their p. 1185 e 
commiſſioners, which the King had granted, but as to pri- + 
vate perſons, without one word to denote his conſidering, 

them as the Parliament's commiſſioners. Though the two 

Houſes were by no means pleaſed with ſuch a ſate-conduR, 

they accepted it however, and their commiſſioners repaired 

to, Oxford, where the King arrived the day before (2). At 

the firſt audience, the King asked them, I bether they had 

power to.treat : They anſwered, Ne; their commiſſion ibu 

only ta-receive his Majeſty's anſwer. in writing, Ihe King 

replied, | Then a Letter-carrier. might have done as much az 

you. In all appearance, he had expected, that the two 

Houſes would treat with him, without his owning them 

for the Parliament of England, in whichche was much miſ- 

taken. He heard the propoſitions read with great atten- 

tion and patience, and then receiving them from their 

hands, told them; he would give them his anſwer. 

Montague Bartu] Earl of Lindſey, who was with the Privace 


King at Oxford, having ſent his compliments to Holles and 3 
IWhiteleck, they two, with the conſent, of the reſt of the Tf 2, the 


Commiſſioners; returned his | civility by a viſit. They wo of tb. 
found him indiſpoſed, and in his bed; but he received them Erh 
however in preſence. of ſeveral Lords who were in his . He. 
room. Preſently after, the King came in, and had a long 16. p. 114; 
conference. with them. He told them, He knew that pro, 
they were both deſirous of a peace, and wiſhed, that all *'* 7" 
<« the reſt of the Members were of their opinion; and 

«© therefore, ſays be, out of the confidence I have of you 

% two, I ask your advice, what anſwer will be beſt for 

<« me to give at this time to your propoſitions, which may 

<<, probably, further ſuch, a peace, as all good men defire ?” 
I)Vhitelick anſwered, The beſt and moſt ſatisfactory an- 

e ſwer, I humbly. believe, would be your Majeſty's pre- 

«© ſence. with your Parliament, and which I hope might be 
without danger to you.“ The King perceiving they 

did not care to ſpeak their minds beſore ſo much company, 

ſaid, I deſire you two to go into the next room, confer 

ce a little together, and ſet down in writing, what you p 

ce prehend may be fit for me to return in anſwer to your 

e meſſage. | Al they withdrew into another 

room, and by Helles's intreaty, HY/hitelock wrote down what 

was their ſenſe in this matter, and what might be fit for 


Wild, Mr. Nicholas, for the Commons j and his Council were, Mr. Herre, 


and Mr Cbute, The ſum of his Charge was, Ybar be bad traiterou endeavoured to ſubwert the fundamental Laws and Government of the Kingdom of Eng- 
2 158 inflead therecf, to intrudute an arbitrary Government. The Croats he e to L ur- him, were, Stern, Hayzwood, 24 An thoſe ſent 
— Le Stern, Marſpal, and Palmer, He called his laſt Speech a Sermon, and began with a Text, Heb. xii. 1, 2. In his printed de- 
High- Com i 5 8 be excuſes himſelf in moſt particulars, by ſaying, That he was but one of many, Who either in Council, State Chamber, or 
hoo) miſnon, voted illegal thing. His Diary ſhows him to be ſuperſtitzous, and a regarder of dreams. He was, in the main, a learned, ſincere, and 

dus man, numble in his private deportment ; but withal, hot and irdiſcreet, eagerly purſuing trifles, as bowing to the Communion Table, ſports on the 


Lod's-day, We. Ruſpevortb, Burnet, Whitelock. 


—— Am 
lege Caine Precured King Charles-to give to the 1 


of Piety and Magnificence, this great Prelate built a Court at St. Fobn's Col- 


Clergy in Ireland, all the Impropriations then remaining in the Crown: Settled the Impropriation of CYAN 


den on the Biſhoprick of Oxen : Got Commendams a e i ; 
l nnexed to the B'ſhopricks of the new foundation: Obtained very ample Charters for the Uaiverfities af 
2 __ Dublin, and regulated the Statutes of the former : Founded 5 Arab ict Lecture at Oxford, and an Hoſpital is Reading Set up a Greek Preſs in 
r ee He Reagent other great things, of which ſee an acc.unt in Ruſhworth, Tom. 2. p. 74, 756.—— The Tranſlator has received in a Letter, 
Uni 8 1emaiks on ths famwuy Archbiſhop : The Author of the Letter thinks Repin worthy of animadverſion; for ſeeming to grant (in his Charsc- 


ter, above,) moſt of the fine qualities aſcribed to him by 


h's admirers, namely, Wiſdom, Learning, and Good Senſe. ** For (continues he ) unleſs giv'ng 


<< a ſeries of the moſt violent and tyranpical Count i ing i 
6 2 | | NIC eh, te a proof of Wiſdqm, it does not appear, wherein his Wiſdom canſiſted. Some Learning indeed he 
had, with a gocd ſhare of $chool- Divinity, Languages, and Antiquities. But theſe; of — are but very flender accompliſhments, affonding the 


** Mm nd the ſhow, rather than the ſubſtance ot \knowled 
» for bis good Senſe, let his own Speeches in the ge 
* ſenting Cod like an old Man, drawn ftom his 


and tend:ng more to fort fy men in their prejudices, than to enlarge their underſtandings. And 
ber remain as everlaſting proofs of it; particularly his argument to excuſe the Painter for repre- 
heing called ebe Antiert of days. + Exatnine either his Actions or Speeches, and there can hardy he fourd 


«« ar thi ' p 2 a . 2 2 > 
5 a 2 that locks like goud ſenſe, or even common diſcretion, His own Diary (however baibarous it was to publiſh it) ſhows him a man of a very 


nius, a Bigot, and an Enthuſiaſt," 


2 Th I, ; A 8 
(2) The Pe peſuions having been prepared by the Committee of both Kingdoms, and approved of by both Houſes, the Commiſſibners were appointed, 


n2me'y, for the Pers, the Earl of Venbigb, ard 
"Fs ers, | zh, ard the Ls 
ard f 1 Scetzand, the Log Mairlard, Sis Chartn Erikin, and Mr. Barclay, 


rd Maynard; for the Commons, Mr. Pierpeint, Mr. Halles, Mr. Mbitelect, and the Lord Wenmar ; 


Whitekck, p. 111, 
the 
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1644-5. the ſubſtance of the King's anſwer. But this he did not in 
his uſual hand, and without any name to it. The paper 
thus Written being left upon the table, the King went in, 
and took it up immediately, No perſon was preſent, nei- 
ther did the King admit any others to hear the diſcourſe 
which paſſed between him and them. It cannot be denied, 
it was very extraordinary for theſe commiſſioners to confer 


in private with the King, unknown to their collegues, to 


whom they imparted nothing of what had paſted between 
Whitelock, the King and them. Accordingly, ſhortly after, the Lord 
Pet. © $avile, now made Earl of Suſſex, who was in the Earl of 
Mem. p 38. Lin/ſcy's room when the King came in, and who returned 
afterwards to the Parliament, accuſed them publickly, of 
having held private conferences with the King. But as 
he was not able to prove what he advanced, the thing 
reſted there. What I have been ſaying remained a ſecret, 
ill J/þitelock publiſhed it in his Memorials, and even there 
we do not find the contents of the paper written with his 
own hand (1). But however, it is not impoſſible to vin- 
dicate theſe two commiſſioners, who having, doubtleſs, 
ſome knowledge of the plot that was now contriving, and 
of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter, wiſhed, that a peace 
might be concluded before the plot was executed, In all 
appearance, they adviſed the King, in order to promote a 


peace, to grant the Parliament certain articles, otherwiſe 


they foreſaw peace would be impoſſible ; but the King 
thought not fit to follow their advice (2). | 
The next day the King ſent his anſwer ſealed up to the 
Wel commiſſioners; but they refuſed to receive it, unleſs they 
b. 115, had a copy of it. The King denied it ſome time (3); 
| Ruſhworth. at laſt gave them a copy. The ſubſtance of it was only 
VI. 7 to demand a ſafe- conduct for the Duke of Lenox and the 
Earl of Southampton, to carry his anſwer to the propoſi- 
tions. As this Paper was not directed to any perſon, nor 
the Parliament ſo much as named in it, the commiſſioners 
made ſome ſcruple to receive it. They were prevailed 
with however, on the ſuppoſition, that the two Houſes 
would be at liberty to make what uſe of it they pleaſed. 
This Paper being read at a conference of both Houſes, the 
_ exceptions againſt the form and want of directions were 
highly debated ; but at laſt, it was carried, to lay aſide all 
objections, and ordered that the Earl of Eſſex ſhould write 


The King's 


Anſwer. 


The e to Prince Rupert to this effect: & That if his Majeſty will 
CT « ſend to the Parliament of England aſſembled at Weſtmin- 
cwoncd fir © fter, and to the commiſſioners of the Kingdom of Scot- 
a vel . land, they would with all readineſs grant a ſaſe- con- 


« duct for the Duke of Richmond and the Earl of South- 
« ampton,” The King was extremely loth to do this; 

but the affair being debated in his Council, none oppoſed 
The King it it but himſelf. Nevertheleſs he could not be prevailed 
with dif- with, till after he was furniſhed with this expedient, to 


. make a proteſtation againſt it in private, which ſhould be 
V. p. 790. recorded. After that, Prince Rupert's anſwer being word- 

ed as both Houſes deſired, the ſaſe- conduct was ſent to 

. | es eB LE Shade 
14. p.80o1, The two Lords ſent from the King being come to 
PT London, delivered the King's anſwer to both Houſes (4), 
p. 748. dated the 1 3th of December, containing only, That whereas 


a full debate, to their propoſitions, if the two Houſes 
would appoint commiſfioners, he would nominate. the like 
number to treat with them at any place that ſhould be 
agreed on, As the King thought a common letter-carrier 
might have done the office of the commiſſioners, who 
brought the propoſitions, ſo it might be asked, where was 
the neceſſity of ſending, two of the principal men 
of his Court and Council, to carry this anſwer to'both 
Houſes. But, in all appearance, the King's aim was to 
get information, by means of theſe two Lords and his 
friends in London, of ſome things which he was not fully 
acquainted with (5), However this be, not to dwell too 
long upon preliminaries, the particulars whereof are not 
abſolutely neceſſary, it ſuffices to ſay, that the following 
Ruſhworth, articles Were agreed on. 
— = | 
$03, $05, 
807. 
Dugdale's 
View. 


the Tranſlation, with ſome ſmall additicns from Whitelock's 
quoted in Ruſheverts. 

(2) Whitelock, in 
155. 


ſioners cid be of no advantage to the King. Whitelcck, p. 114, 115. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


he ſound it very difficult to return a poſitive anſwer before 


Vol. It 


parties ſhould meet at Uxbridge : That the con 
ſhould begin the zoth of January 1644-5, and ſhould laſt 
twenty days: T hat the propoſitions, as well on the Kiso 
as the Parliament's fide, ſhould be reduced to theſe f 


ferences 


heads, Religion, the Militia, and Ireland: That FI 
| ſhould be treated upon, three days together, then the 


Militia three days more, and after that, Ireland, as many - 
which done, the affairs of Religion ſhould be reſumed Fa 
three days, then the buſineſs of the Militia, and 1af 

Ireland for the ſame time. The King's commiſſions, 
were, the Duke of Richmond, the Marquiſs of Eertfird 
the Earl of Southampton, the Earl of Kingfton, the Earl of 
Chicheſter, and eleven others, among whom was ir 
Edward Hyde Chancellor of the Exchequer, afterwards 
Earl of Clarendon (6), "Thoſe for the Parliament were 
twelve in number, the chief whereof were the Farls of 
Northumberland, Pembroke, Salisbury, and Denbigh (7) ; 
and for Scotland the principal were, the Earl of my. 
den, Lord-Chancellor of Scotland, and the Marquiſz of 
Argyle (8). I intend not to relate the particulars of this 
Negotiation, which was tranſacted by pdpefd and anſwers 
in writing, but ſhall content my ſelf with Wientioning the 
principal matters. The King's propoſitions were in {ub- 


ſtance the ſame with thoſe he had given at Oxford, with- 


out any alteration as to the ſenſe. The Parliament's were 
not much different from the Oxford ones, but more large 
and full, and therefore I think it proper to inſert them, 


The Propoſitions of the Parliament, and Scotch Comm 
«IL FY HAT all oathy, 
cc | 
the Parliament of England, and the late convention of 
<< eſtates in Scotland, be declared null, and ſuppreſſed. 

„ II. That his Majeſty may be pleaſed to ſwear and 
<« ſign the late ſolemn League and Covenant, and that an 
Act of Parliament be paſſed, for enji ining the taking 
thereof by all the Subjects of the three Kingdoms. 

% III. That the bill be paſſed for the utter aboliſhing 
„and taking away of all Archbiſhops, Biſhops, c. and 


16669. 


: Noner J. Ruſhworth, 
declarations and proclama. V. » 746. 
tions, againſt both or either of the Houſes of Pika, 


<< the reſt of the Hierarchy, out of the Churches of Eng- 


« land and Ireland, and Dominion of Wales, with ſuch al. 


<< teration9cahcerning the Eſtates of Prelates, as ſhall agree 


«© with the articles of the late treaty, of the date at Edin- 
„e burgh, the 29th of November 1643, and jaint declara- 


tion of both Kingdoms. | 

* IV. That the ordinance concerning the calling and 
« ſitting of the aſſembly of Divines, be confirmed by At 
de e 


V. That reformation” of Religion, according to the 


5 Covenant, be ſettled by Act of Parliament, in ſuck 


manner as both Houſts ſhall agree upon, after conſulta - 


& tion had with the Aſſembly of Divines.; and foraſmuch 
< as both Kingdoms ate mutually. obliged by. the ſad 
Covenant, to endeavour the neareſt conjunction and uni 

formity in matters of Religion, that ſuch unity and 
< uniformity in Religion, according ts the Covenant, 


cc 


* as after: conſultation had with the Divines of both 


„Kingdoms, now aſſembled, ſhall be jointly agreed upon 
<< by both Houſes of the Parliament of England, and by 
the Church and Kingdom of Scotland, be confirmed by 
«© Acts'of Parliament of both Kingdoms reſpedtively.. 
IVI. That for the more effectual diſabling Jeſuits, 


covering and ſpeedy conviction of Recuſants, an oath 
“be eſtabliſhed by Act of Parliament, to be adminiſtered 
„to them; and refuſing the ſaid oath, being tendered in 
«ſuch manner as ſhall be appointed by the faid Act, to 
< be ſufficient, conviction in law of Recuſancy.. ; ;... . 


„ VII. An Act of Parliament for education of the 


© children, of Papifts by Proteſtants in the Proteſtant 


_ 12 8 mm | 2-943 103 JH 
VIII. An A for the true levying of the penalties a- 
That the commiſſioners of both (“ gainſt them. | * rr 


| his Speech to the Houſe, when accuſed by the Lord Savile, ſays, the King preſſed very much the itireafonableneſy of the Propoſitions, 
part.culariy thoſe concerning Religion and the Militia z but he was told, that ugleſs he would grant them, it would be in vain to treat 


of any peace. p. 154» 


good humour, and it was wondered at, firice the diſobligio{ the Commil- 


( And told them, What is the anſwer to you, who are but to carry what I ſend ; and if I ſend the Song 6 Robin Hood and Little lohn you muft car 
tt 9" This, and other potlages there were, which ſhowed the King to be then 2 gm - [Foy f J ee 4 


4 The Hov:s were ſomewhat at a Joſs about the manner of their delivering their Meſſoge, as it was directed to the Scorch Comm'fliners, ' as well 38 


to the Parliament. 


Scotch Comm ſſioners in the Painted Chamber. Ruſbworth, Tom. 5. p. 790. 


But at laſt-it was reſolved, that their reception ſhould be b 


y a Committee of fourteen Lords, and twenty eight Commoners, and the 
" 1 2 1 ; 


(5) Had Kapin ſeen Whitelock's Memorials, he would have found his conjecture confirmed. He fays, both Houſes defired of the Duke of Richmond, and 
Earl of Scurbampton, a liſt of their retinue, to the end no aftront might be offered to them, but chiefly to diſcover ſuch as came to Town with theſe Lords, 


under pretence of bring of their retinue, when they were not, but came to do ill offices to the Parliament. Whitekck ſays, they were civilly treated, whereas 


at O erd, he and the reſt had been ſcurvily uſed, p- 118. 


(6) The other ten were, the Lords Capel, Seymour, Hatton, and Culpepper ; Secretary Nicholas, Sir Richard Lane, 


Gardiner, Mr F:tn Afhburnbam, Mr. Feoffrey Palmer ; with Dr. Stewart 


(7) The ches echt were, the Lord Viicount Henman, Denzil Helles, Will 


Jun Crew, FEdnund Prideaux, 


($) The «.th-r Sceteb Commiſſioners were, the Lords 
. nder Hend:rjons 


S'r Orlando Bridgeman, Sir Tbunas 


„Dr. Laney, and Dr. Sbeld.n, for religious affairs. 


am Pierepvint, Sir Henry Fane, jun. Oliver St. Fobn, Bulftrede Whitelsch, 


Maitland and Balmerino, Johnſon, Erzhin, Dundas, Smith, Kennedy, Barclay, together with Mr. 


3 « IX. That 


a 


Prieſts, Papiſts, and Popiſh Recuſants, from diſturbing 
the'States,” and eluding the Jaws, and for the better fa 


(1) Rapin has committed ſome miſtakes in his account cf this matter, particularly he makes the Paper to be written by Holle; but they are corrected in 3 
Memorials ; which, though mentioned here and elſewhere by the Author, he never ſaw but us 


Book XXI. 


« TX, That an AQ be paſſed in Parliament, whereby 
the practices of Papiſts againſt the State may be pre- 
« vented, and the Laws againſt them duly executed, and 
« a ſtricter courſe taken to prevent the ſaying or hear- 
« ing of maſs in the Court, or any other part of the King- 
C1) 

«X The like for the Kingdom of Scotland, concern- 
« ing the four laſt preceding propoſitions. | 

« XI. That the King do give his royal aſſent, 

« 1. To an Act for the due obſervation of the Lord's 


66 
10 And to the bill for the ſuppreſſion of innovations 


« j worſhip of God. 

wn 1 15 0 bill againſt the enjoying of Pluralities 
« n- reſidency. | | 
| Ty BY And to the Lie Acts, for the reforming and 
« regulating of both Univerſities, of the Colleges of g- 
« minſter, Wincheſter, and Eaton. 

« 5. For the ſuppreſſion of interludes and ſtage· plays. 

« 6, For the taking the accounts of the Kingdom. 

« -, For relief of fick and maimed ſoldiers, and of poor 
« widows and children of ſoldiers, 

« g, For raifing of monies, for the payment and ſatisfy- 
« ing of the publick debts and damages of the Kingdom. 
4 9. For taking away the Court of Wards and Live- 
* ries; Se: | | 

« 10, For the taking away all tenures by homage, 


and all fines, licenſes, ſeiſures, and pardons for aliena- 
& tion: And that his Majefty will pleaſe to accept, in 


« recompence hereof, one hundred thouſand pounds per 
« Annum; | | : 
And give aſſurance of his conſenting in the Parlia- 
« ment of Scotland, to an Act ratifying the Acts of 
« Convention of the Eſtates of Scotland, called by the 
Council and Conſervatory of Peace, and the Commiſ- 
* ſioners for the common burthens, and aſſembled the 
« 22d day of June 1643, and ſeveral times continued 
* | 
4 1, That the perſons who ſhall expect no pardon, be 
only theſe following, Rupert, and Maurice, Count Pa- 
*“ latines of the Rhine, Fames Earl of Derby, Fohn Earl 
&« of Briſtol, William Earl of Newcaſtle, Francis Lord 
% Citington, John Lord Pawlet, George Lord Digby, 
« Edward Lord Littleton, William Laud Archbiſhop of 
„Canterbury, Matthew Wren Biſhop of Ely, Sir Robert 
Heath, Knight, &c. and all ſuch others, as being pro- 


“ ceſled by the Eftates for treaſon, ſhall be condemned 


<< before the act of oblivion be paſſed. 

& 2. All Papiſts and Popiſh Recuſants, who have been, 
< are, or ſhall be actually in arms, or voluntarily aſſiſting 
s againſt the Parliaments or Eſtates of either Kingdom. 

z. All Perſons who have had any hand in the plot- 
ting, deſigning, or aſſiſting the rebellion in Ireland. 

* 4. That the members of either Houſe of Parliament, 


„ Who have deſerted the Parliament, and concurred in 


the votes at Oxford, may be removed from his Ma- 
jeſty's counſels, and be reſtrained from coming within 
© the verge of the Court, and that they may not, with- 
out the conſent of both Kingdoms, bear any office, or 
have any employment concerning the State or Com- 

„% monwealth. Rf ad 

© 5. That by Act of Parliament, all Jygges and Officers 
_ © towards the Law Common or Civil; and likewiſe all 
** Biſhops, Clergymen, and other eccleſiaſtical Perſons, 


** who have deſerted the Parliament, ſhall not be capable 


of any preferment or employment, 


N. B. e ſeveral articles regulating the conſiſca- 


tion of the Goods, and the fines 7 ſuch Delinguents as were 
not actually excepted in the Pardon. 
XII. That an Act be paſſed, whereby the debts of 
the Kingdom, and the perſons of Delinquents, and the 
value of their Eſtates may be known; and appointing 
in what manner the confiſcations abovementioned may 
2. be levigd._ 5 

XIII. That an Act be paſſed in the Parliament of 
„both Kingdoms reſpectively, for confirmation of the 
_ © treaties paſſed betwixt the two Kingdoms. 
„XIV. That an Act of Parliament be paſſed, to make 
void the ceſſation of Ireland, and to ſettle the proſecu- 
( tion of the war in that Kingdom. N | 
| © XV. That an Act be paſted in the Parliament of both 
Kingdoms reſpectively, for eſtabliſhing the joint decla- 
ration of both Kingdoms, bearing date the zoth of Ja- 
* nuary 1643. 1 
. XVI. That by A& of Parliament, the Subjects of 
5 the Kingdom of England may be appointed to be 

armed, trained, and diſciplined in ſuch manner as both 


«c 4 | i 
pe 2 — think fit; the like for the Kingdom of 


4 XVII. That an 
the ſettling the Admiralty and forces at ſea, and for 


the raiſing of ſuch moneys for maintenance 
No. 69. Vol. II. | OW 
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Act of Pailiament be paſſed, for 
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& faid forces, and of the navy, as both Houſes of Par- 1643-5. 


„ liament ſhall think fit; the like for the Kingdom of 
© Scotland, 

XVIII. And an Act for the ſettling of all forces both 
by ſea and land, in commiſſioners, to be nominated by 
© both Houſes of Parliament. 

N. B. Here follow the powers which thiſe Commiſſioners 
were to have, 

That the commiſſioners of both Kingdoms may meet 
das a joint Committee, 1. To preſerve the peace be- 
«« twixt the Kingdoms, 2. To prevent the violation of 
the articles of peace. 3. Lo raiſe and join the forces of 
both Kingdoms, to reſiſt all foreign invaſion, 4. To 
order the war of Treland. 

XIX. That his Majeſty give his aſſent to what the 
two Kingdoms ſhall agree upon, in proſecution of the 
articles of the large treaty, which are not yet finiſhed. 
XX. That all Peers, made ſince the day that Ed- 
* ward Lord Littleton, then Lord- Keeper of the Great- 
„ Seal, deſerted the Parliament, and that the ſaid Great- 
«© Seal was conveyed away, being the 2 1ſt day of May 
„ 1642, and who ſhall hereafter be made, ſhall not fit or 
vote in the Parliament of England, without conſent of 
© both Houſes, 

XXI. That the Deputy, or chief Governor, or 
other Governors of Ireland, as alſo all the great officers 
** of the Crown of England, be nominated by both Houſes 
of Parliament. | 

«© XXII. T hat the education of his Majeſty's children 
be in the Proteſtant Religion, and that their tutors and 
governors be choſen by the Parliaments of both King- 
doms. And that if they be male, they be married to 
ſuch only as are of the Proteſtant Religion; if they be 
females, they may not be married but with the advice 
and conſent of both Parliaments. 

XXIII. That his Majeſty will give his royal aſſent to 
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doms ſhall think fitting, for the uniting the Proteſtant 
Princes, and for the entire reſtitution of Charles Lod- 
wick Prince Elector Palatine, to his Electoral Dignity 
and Dominions, provided that this extend not to Prince 


them. | 


XXIV. That by Act of Parliament the concluding | 


of Peace or war with foreign Princes and States, be 


*© with advice and conſent of both Parliaments. 
cc 


© qualifications in the Propoſitions aforeſaid. 


«© XXVI, That the members of both Houſes of Par- 
liament, or others, who have, during this Parliament, 
been put out of any place or office, tor adhering to the 
Parliament, may either be reſtored thereunto, or other- 
«© wiſe have recompence for the ſame. | | 

XXVII. That thearmies may be disbanded, at ſuch 


cc 


cc 


the Parliaments of both Kingdoms. | 


„ XXVIIL That an Act be paſled, for the granting 
and confirming of the Charters, Cuſtoms, &:. of the 


cc 
cc 


City of London, notwithſtanding any Nonuſer, Miſuſer, 
or Abuſer. That the Militia of the City of London, 
and of the Pariſhes without, may be in the ordering and 


mon- Council. | 
That the Tower of London may be in the government 
« of the City of London, and the chief officer and gover- 
© nor thereof from time to time be nominated and re- 
„ moveable by the Common- Council. 

„That the Citizens or forces of London ſhall not be 
& drawn out of the City into any other parts of the King- 
« dom, without their own conſent, and that the draw- 
& ing of their forces into other parts of the Kingdom in 
e theſe diſtracted times, may not be drawn into examples 
& for the future, | | 

And for prevention of inconveniences, which may 
e happen by the long intermiſſion of Common- Councils, 
&« jt is deſired, that there be an Act, that all By-Laws and 


„ Ordinances already made, or hereaſter to be made, by 


the Lord-Mayor, Aldermen, and Common-Council, 
ce touching the calling, continuing, and regulating of the 
<« ſame, hall be as effectual in law, as if the ſame were 
<« particularly enacted by the authority of Parliament. And 
e that the Lord-Mayor, Aldermen, and Common-Coun- 
„ cil may add to, or repeal the ſaid ordinances from time 
*« to time as they ſhall ſee cauſe. | 
That ſuch other propoſitions as ſhall be made for the 
„ City for their farther ſafety, welfare, and government, 
ce and ſhall be approved of by both Huules of Parliament, 
% may be granted and confirmed by Act of Parliament.“ 
If, after the reading of theſe propoſitions, it ſhould be 


. fought what authority the two Houſes intended to leave 


time and in ſuch manner, as ſhall be agreed upon by 


government of the Lord-Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 


ſuch ways and means as the Parliaments of both King- 
Rupert, or Prince Maurice, or the children of either of 


„ XXV. That an Act of oblivion be paſſed in the Par- 
liaments of both Kingdoms reſpeCtively, relative to the 


the King, ſuppoſing he had accepted them, it would be 
6N | | 


difficult 
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! 0 4-5. difficult to diſcover it. They pretended, as it evidently 


appears, to leave him only an empty title, and inveſt 
themſelves with the ſovereignty, and that, not by artifice, 
but openly and publickly. Their principle was, that the 
King having rendeced himſelf unworthy, by the breach of 
his oaths, and of the truſt repoſed in him by the people, 
to hold the Reins of the Government, the ſupreme autho- 
rity was to return to its original fountain, that 1s, to the 
people repreſented by the two Houſes. Accordingly they 
did not pretend that the juſtice or injuſtice of theſe propo- 
fitions ſhould be debated in the treaty of Uxbridge ; for it 
would have been ridiculous to aſſign but twenty days for 
ſuch an examination; but they gave them as conditions 
ſrom which they would not depart, and which the King 
was to embrace or reject. For this reaſon, the King's 
Commiſtioners endeavoured in vain to enter into a diſcuſ- 
tion of the propoſitions. All they gained by that was, 
that the Parliament's Commiſſioners offered to demonſtrate 
by word of mouth, in private conferences, that the propo- 
litions were very juſt. Aſter that, pretending to have urged 
ſatisfactory arguments, they coldly demanded their allent, 
though the King's Commiſſioners were far from being con- 
vinced by the reafons alledged to them. This method of 
proceeding baffled the King's Commiſſioners, who had 
prepared many arguments, objections, and difficulties againſt 
the propoſitions, and determined to find fault with every 
enpreſſion. For, after all, the King was no more deſirous 
of a peace than the two Houſes, as will preſently appear, 
and indeed it was almoſt impoſlible, conſidering the contra- 
ricty between the principles on which the two parties 
founded their reſpective rights. T'o fay all in one word, 
the Parliament's Commiſſioners departed not from one tittle 
of what was contained in the propolitions, 

In the firſt piace, as to Religion, the need both Houſes 
flood in of Scotland, and the Covenant made between the 
two Nations, allowed them not to queſtion the juſtice of 
that Covenant, which had been now ſworn to in both 
Kingdoms. Accordingly it may be affirmed, their Com- 
miſſioners defended this article very ill, For, to prove the 
neceſlity of the alterations made in Religion, and in the 
diſcipline of the Church, the confirmation whereof they 
demanded, the beſt argument they alledged was the Cove- 
nant itſelf, It is true, in ſome conferences their Miniſters 


were ordered to ſpeak, and endeavour to ſhew that Epiſco- 


pacy was not Jure Divino. But this did not prove the 


zbiolute neceility of deſtroying it in England. All their 


reaſonings were built upon the pretended miſchiefs it had 
occaſioned. But when the King's Commiſſioners propoſed 


to ſuffer Epiſcopacy to remain, and to reform the abuſes 


thereof, the reaſons alledged by thoſe of the Parliament 
not to agree to it were extremely weak (1). 
For the Militia, an article which included the ordering 


of the ſorces of the Kingdom, the cuſtody of places, the 


nomination to great Poſts, &c. the Parliament could not 
depart from it, without owning, they were making war 
very wrongfully, ſince they pretended to do it, but in or- 
der to obtain ſuch ſecurities as they believed they had right 
to demand, It by a tieaty, they ſhould have accepted the 
King's word as ſufficient ſecurity, every one would have 
perceived, they might have avoided the war, by accepting 
that ſecurity which the King had always offered before the 
breach. It muſt however be confeſſed, this article might 
very juſtly have been deemed a proper ſubject for a treaty. 
But che Parliament ſeems to have fiimly adhered to this 
article of the Militia, only to lay invincible obſtacles to a 
peace, For it may be affirmed, that neither party deſired 
it, unleſs greater advantages could be procured by a treaty 
than by arms. | TE = | 

As tor [reland,, the two Houſes thought they had upon 
this article ſo great an advantage, that they were glad to 
expole the King to give ill reaſons in his defence. 
therefore certain, it was not properly with deſign to make 
peace that the two Houſes ſent their Commiſſioners to Ux- 
bridge, Their ſole aim was, to let their party ſee, they 
were determined to ſupport the alterations they had made 
in Religion, and the citabliſhment of Piesbyterianiſm ; 
To ſhew che publick, the King, when he ſo frequently of- 
fered peace, offeted only a peace very deſtructive and dan- 
gerous to the Nation: Laſtly, to confirm the people in their 
ſuſpicions, that the King did not proceed as he ought in the 
aftairs of Ireland. | | 

The King, on his part, was no more inclined to ſeek 
expedients for a peace than the two Houſes. If he ſent 
his Commiſſioners to Uxbridge, it was, firſt, becauſe ha- 
ving ſo often expreſſed his earneſt deſire to treat, he could 


It is 


Vol. Il. 


not decently recede, when he was, as I may ſay 
at his word. Secondly, he knew, it had been mo 
the Parliament to purſue the war more vigorouſly tha 
and that in order to do it with greater ſucceſs, ſuch 
tions in the army were contriving, as could not but he 4 
advantagious to him. He hoped therefore, by means of 
treaty of Uxbridge to retard the execution of that Dro ts 
as well as the Parliament's preparations, Thirdly i Ky 
not queſtion, but the unreaſonable demands of both H 9% 
would produce a good effect for him in the minds of = 
people, becauſe they would clearly ſee, that the Pa * 
ment's aim was to deftroy entirely the worſhip of oi 
Church of England, practiſed ever ſince the reformat; ng 
to aſſume to themſelves the ſovereignty under . 
curbing the power of the Crown; and, in a word, 1 
change the conſtitution of the Government in Church a 
State, But tho' he had conſented to treat upon the Pa ry 
ment's propoſitions, he was however reſolved never to - 
ſent to the abolition of Epiſcopacy, or diminution of the N. 
gal Authority, nor to deprive himſelf of the aid he ex @ 
ed to receive from [reland, by a peace with the Reb 3 
unleſs he was firſt ſure of peace in England. "» 
What has been advanced concerning the little inclir, 
tion of both parties to peace, wants no proof with re, q 
to the Parliament. Their propoſitions, the Povel 2 
their Commiſſioners, and the ſhort ſpace they aſſigned for 
the treaty, are clear evidences of it. As for the Kin 
there are ſtill more convincing proofs. Firſt, there is 15 
the leaſt likelihood, that in his ſituation, if he had reell 
and ſincerely reſolved to labour for peace, he would lay 
been willing, I won't ſay to accept, but even to liſte, to 
propolitions, which tended to leave him only the efipty 
title of King, and to deprive him wholly of the exere 
the royal power. Had he been priſoner in the hand of 
the Parliament, harder terms could ſcarce have been propo- 
ſed to him. And indeed, when that misfortune befe hint 
afterwards, the Parliament made very little additions tg 
theſe terms propoſed to him at Uxbridge, when he wis vet 
able to defend himſelf. Secondly, theſe intentions I aſcribe 
to the King, with regard to peace, are proved by ſeveral 


ved in 
n ever, 
Altera. 


papers found in his cabinet at the battle of Naſeby, fought 


a tew months after, and which the Parliament ordered 5 
be printed and publiſhed. I ſhall give here ſome ext1 a6; 
of them, becauſe they relate to the treaty of Uxbridge, of 
which I am now ſpeaking. I own, it is not impoſſibe 

theſe papers may have been curtailed or forged by the pub- 
liſhers. But a bare poſſibility, without other proofs, would 
not be ſufficient to take away all credit from theſe papers, 
the originals whereof the Parliament boaſted to have in their 
hands. Beſides, the impartial reader can find nothing there 
contrary to the genius and character of Charles I, or to the 
ſtate of his affairs. | 5 . 


Directions for my Uxbridge Commiſſioners. 


Firſt, concerning Religion, 


„IN this, the government of the Church (as I ſuppoſe) kin 
1 will be the chief queſtion, wherein two things are to F., 


be conſidered, conſcience and policy. | 
For the firſt, I muſt declare unto you, that I cannot 
yield to the change of the Government by Biſhops, not 
only as I fully, concur with the general opinion of Chriſ- 
tians in all ages, as being the beſt, but likewiſe I hold 
myſelf particularly bound, by the oath I took at my Co- 
ronation, not to alter the government of this Chuich, 
from what I found it. And as for the Church's patri- 
mony, I cannot ſuffer any diminution or alienation of it, 
it being, without peradventure, ſacrilege, and likewiſe 
contrary to my Coronation-oath. But whatſoever ſhall 
be offered for reCtifying of abuſes, if any have crept in, 
or yet for the eaſe of tender conſciences, (ſo that it en- 
damage not the foundation) I am content to hear, and 
will be ready to give a gracious anſwer thereunto. 
„For the ſecond; as the King's duty is to protect the 
Church, ſo it is the Church's to aſſiſt the King in the 
maintenance of his juſt authority ; wherefore my prede- 
ceſſors have been always careful, (eſpecially ſince the 
Reformation) to keep the dependency of the Clergy en- 
tirely upon the Crown, without which it will ſcarcely 
fit faſt upon the King's head; therefore you muſt do no- 
thing to change or leſſen this neceſſary dependency. | 
Next concerning the Militia, After conſcience, this 
is certainly the fitieſt ſubje& for a King's quarrel; for 
without it the kingly power is but a ſhadow, and there- 
fore upon no means to be quitted, but to be maintained 


(1) UV pon the entrance into the debate of Religion, Dr. Stewart f. ; i edged to be 
1 N . Dr. t ſpoke againſt Presbyterian Government, and for Epiſcopal, which he alledged to 
ure Dicino, M. Henderſon anſwered him, and aſſerted, that Epiſcopa:y Was not ſo ſuitable to the word of God as e which he urged to 


5 


ure Divino. Whereupon the Marquiſs of _— 
the Reverend Doctors on the King's part a 


leave this argument, and proceed to debate u 
were ot the lame j; dgment. Whiteloch, p. 128. 
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ord ſpoke to this effect: My Lords, Here is much faid concerning Church-Government in 


* wry is Jure Diviuo; For my part, I think that neither the IE = ee, eee an er pare tho wen 


the general; 


nor any Government whatſoever, is Jure Divino; and I deſire we may 


pon the particular propoſals,” The Earl of Pembroke, ſays Whitelock, and many of the Commiſſioners, 
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ine to the antient known Laws of the land : Yet 
_— attain to this ſo-much-wiſhed peace by all 
20d men, ) it is in a manner neceſſary, that ſufficient 
and real ſecurity be given for the performance of what 
ſhall be agreed upon, I permit you, either by leaving 
ſtrong towns, or other military force to the rebels poſ- 
ſeſſion (until articles be performed) to give ſuch aſſu- 
rance for performance of conditions, as you ſhall judge 
neceſſary for to conclude a peace, provided always, that 
you take (at leaſt) as great care, by ſufficient ſecurity, 
that conditions be performed to me, and to make ſure, 
that the peace once ſettled, all things ſhall return into 
their antient channels. | 
« As for Ireland, I confeſs they have very ſpecious po- 
pular arguments to preſs this point, the gaining of no 
article more conducing to their ends than this ; and I 
have as much reaſon, in both honour and policy, to take 
care how to anſwer this as any. All the world knows 


the eminent, inevitable, neceſſity, which cauſed me to 


make the J, /h ceſſation ; and there remain yet as ſtrong 
reaſon for the concluding of that peace; wherefore you 
muſt conſent to nothing to hinder me therein, until a 
clear way be ſhewn me how my Proteſtant Subjects 
there, may, probably (at leaſt) defend themſelves, and 
that I ſhall have no more need to defend my conſci- 
ence and Crown from the injuries of this rebellion.” 


Nicholas, concerning the Treaty at 
Uxbridge. 


Oxford, Feb, 1644. 


J. FP Religion and Church- government, I will 


not go one jot farther than what is offered by 
ou already, 


< TI. And fo for the Militia, more than what ye have 


allowed by me; but even in that you mult obſerve, that 
1 muſt have free nomination of the full half; as if the 


total number of Scots, and all, be thirty, I will name 


fiiteen. Yet if they (I mean the Engliſb rebels) will 


be ſo baſe as to admit of ten Scots, to twenty Engliſb, 1 


am contented to name five Scots, and ten Engliſb; and 
ſo proportionably to any number that ſhall be agreed 


Upon. 5 
III. As for gaining of particular perſons, beſides ſe- 
© curity, I give you power to promiſe them rewards for 


performed ſervices, not ſparing to engage for places, ſo 


* they be not of great truſt, or be taken away from honeſt 


men in poſſeſſion, but as much profit as you will. With 


this laſt you are only to acquaint Richmond, Southampton, 


Culpepper and Hyde,” | 
The Queen to the King. 


„ Paris, Jan. 6. Decemb. 27. 1644-5. 
] | Underſtand that the Commiſſioners are ar- 
| rived at London; I have nothing to ſay, but 
that you have a care of your honour, and that if you 
have a peace, it may be ſuch as may hold ; and if it fall 
out otherwiſe, that you do not abandon thoſe who have 
ſerved you, for fear they do forſake you in your need ; 
Alſo, I do not ſee how you can be in ſafety without a 


regiment of guards; for my ſelf, I ghink I cannot be, 


ſeeing the malice which they have againſt me, and my 


Religion, of which I hope you will have a care of both; 


but, in my opinion, Religion ſhould be the laſt thing 
upon which you ſhould treat : For if you do agree upon 
ſtrictneſs againſt the Catholicks, it would diſcourage 
them to ſerve you; and if afterwards there ſhould be no 
peace, you could never expect ſuccours either from [re- 
land, or any other Catholick Prince, for they would be- 


lieve you would abandon them, aſter you have ſerved 
your ſelf,” - cs 5 


His Majeſty's Letter to the Dueen, 


Dear Heart, Oxford, Dec. 1644. 
Dy Sk (as a Orton tc that all, even 
2 my party, are ſtrangely impatient for peace 
which obliged me ſo much the = a all 8 to 
ſbew my real intentions to peace: And likewiſe, I am 
put in very good hope, (ſome hold it a certainty) that 
if I ſhould come to a fair treaty, the ring-leading rebels 
could not hinder me from a good peace : Firſt, becauſe 
party are moſt weary of the war, and like- 
wile for the great diſtractions which at this time moſt 
aſſuredly are amongſt themſelves, as Presbyterians a- 
gainſt Independents in Religion, and Genetal againſt 
eneral in point of command. Upon theſe grounds a 
guy being moſt deſirable, (not without hope of good 
ucceſs) the moſt probable means to procure it was to 
be uſed, which might ftand with honour and ſaſety. 


Amongſt the reſt, (for I will omit all those which are 
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Ce 


rhetorick in it, that upon it a treaty would be had, or it 
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——Y Shall now tell thee, That the 


Dear Heart, 


My dear Heart, 


CHARLES: 


© unqueſtionably concealeable) the ſound of my return to 1644-5, 


London, was thought to have ſo much force of popular 


refuſed, it would bring much prejudice to them, and 
be advantagious to me; yet, leſt fooliſh or. malicious 
people ſhould interpret this, as to proceed from fear or 
folly, I have joined conditions with the propoſition ( with- 
out which this ſound will ſignify nothing) which thou 
wilt find to be moſt of the chief ingredients of an honor- 
able and ſafe peace. Then obſerve, if a treaty at London, 
with Commiſſioners for both ſides, may be had without 
it, it is not to be uſed, nor in caſe they will treat with 
no body but my' ſelf; fo that the conditions ſave any 
aſperſion of diſhonour, and the treating at Lindon, the 
malignity which our factious ſpirits here may infuſe in- 
to this treaty upon this ſubject. This I hope will ſe— 
cure thee from the trouble, which otherwiſe may be 
cauſed by falſe malicious rumours ; and though I judge 
my ſelf ſecure in thy thoughts, from ſuſpecting me guilty 
of any baſeneſs, yet I held this account neceſſary, to the 
end thou may make others know, as well as thy ſelf, this 
certain truth, that no danger of death or mifery (which 
I think much worſe) ſhall make me do any thing un- 
worthy of thy love, ———T conclude, by conjuring 
thee as thou loveſt me, that no appearance of peace, 
nor hopeful conditions of mine, make thee neglect to 
haſten ſuccour for him, who is eternally thine,” _ 


To the Queen. 


Jan. 1. 1644. 
rebels are en- 
gaged into an equal Treaty, and that the 


diſtractions of London were never fo great, or ſo likely 
to bring good effect as now. Laſtly, that the aſſiſtance 


was never more needful, never io likely as now to do 
good to him, who is eternally thine.” 


To the Ducen. 


Oxford, Fan. 2. 1644. 

A for my calling thoſe at London a Parlia- 
| ment, I ſhall refer thee to Dzgby for parti- 
cular ſatisfaction ; this is in general: If there had been 


but two (beſides my ſelf) of my opinion, I had not done 


it; and the argument that pievailed with me was, That 
the calling did no ways acknowledge them to be a Par- 


liament. Upon which condition and conſtruction I did 


it, and no otherwiſe, and accordingly it is regiſtered in 
the Council-books, with the Council's unanimous ap- 
probation,” — _ | 


To the Quien. 


Dear Heart, Oxford, Jan. 22. 1644. 


I Believe thou wilt approve of my choice of trea- 
tors; and for my propoſitions, they differ no- 


thing in ſubſtance (very little in words) from thoſe which 


were laſt. | 
„Now upon the whole matter, I defire thee to ſhew 


the Queen and Miniſters there, the improbability that 
this preſent treaty ſhould produce a peace, contidering the 


great ſtrange difference (if not contrariety) of grounds 


that are betwixt the rebels propoſitions and mine, and 


that I cannot alter mine, nor will they ever theirs, un- 


till they be out of hope to prevail by force, which a 


little aſſiſtance by thy means will ſoon make them ſo; 


for I am confident, if ever I could put them to a de- 
fenſive (which a reaſonable ſum of money would do) 
they would be eaſily brought to reaſon.” _ 


The Queen to the King, 


ci Paris, Tan. Ii. 1644. 
OM Elliat, two days ſince, hath brought me 
much joy and ſorrow; the firſt to know the 

good eftate in which you are, the other, the fear I have 

that you go to London, I cannot conceive where the 
wit was of thoſe who gave you this counſel ; unleſs it 


be to hazard your perſon to ſave theirs: But thanks be 


to God, to day I received one of yours by the Ambaſ- 
ſador of Portugal, dated in January, which comforted 
me much to ſee that the treaty ſhall be at Uxbridge, 
For the honour of God, truſt not your ſelf in the hands 
of theſe people; and if you ever go to London, beforg 


the Parliament be ended, or without a good army, you 


are loſt. I underſtand that the propoſitions for the peace 
muſt begin by disbanding the army; if you conſent to 


the 


Lorrain, who ſends we word, if his ſervice be agrecable 
| $9 


this, you ſhall be loſt, they having the whole power of 
Militia they have done and will do whatſoever you 
will. I received yeſterday Letters from the Duke of 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


<« reformation of the Church is not the chief, much leſ. 
«© the only end of the Scotch Rebellion. f 

HgBut it being preſumption, and no piety, ſo to truſt 
*© to a good cauſe, as not to uſe all lawful means to main- 
© tain it; I have thought of one means more to furniſh 
*© thee with for my affiſtance, than hitherto thou haſt hag. 


© to you, he will bring you ten thouſand men. Dr. Gofz, 
© whom [I have ſent into Holland, ſhall treat with him in 
« his paſſage upon this buſineſs, and I hope very ſpeedily 
c to ſend good news of this, as alſo of the money; aſſure 
&« your ſelf, I will be wanting in nothing you ſhall defire, 
<« and that. I will hazard my life, that is, to die by fa- 
„ mine, rather than not to ſend to you. Send me word 
« always by whom you receive my letters; for I write 
&« both by the Ambaſſador of Portugal, and the Reſident 
« of France: Above all, have a care not to abandon thoſe 
« who have ſerved you, as well the Biſhops, as the poor 
«© Catholicks. Adieu.“ 


The King to the Queen. 


| an, 30. 
—h—.— HE treaty begins this day. I defire thee to 
18 be confident, that I ſhall never make a peace 
<« by abandoning my friends, nor ſuch a one as will not 
„ ſtand with my honour and ſafety.”---- 


To the Queen. 
| Oxford, Feb. 


11. 1644. 
for our treaty, there is every day leſs 


8 
A hopes than other, that it would produce a 


Dear Heart, 


cc 
40 


&« peace, but I will abſolutely promiſe thee, that if we 


« have one, it ſhall be ſuch as ſhall invite thy return; for 
J vow, that without thy company I can neither have 
e peace nor comfort within my ſelf. The limited days 
ce for treating ate now almoſt expired, without the leaſt 
ce agreement upon any one article; wherefore I have ſent 
for enlargement of days, that the whole treaty may be 
<< laid open to the world; and I aſſure thee, that thou 
<< needeſt not Gubt the iſſue of this treaty, for my com- 
*© miſſioners are ſo well choſen, (though I fay it) that they 
will neither be threatned nor diſputed from the grounds 
% have given them, which, upon my word, is according 
* to the little note thou ſo well remembreſt, and in this 
„not only their obedience, but their judgments con- 
cur. 

In ſhort, there is little or no appearance, but that this 


© ſummer will be the hotteſt for war of any that hath been 


« yet; and be confident, that in making peace, I ſhall 
ever ſhew my conſtancy in adhering to Biſhops, and all 
our friends, and not forget to put a ſhort period to this 
5 perpetual Parliament. But as thou loveſt me, let none 


& perſuade thee to flacken thine aſſiſtance for him, who 


«« is eternally thine.” | 
| 8 8 C. R. 


To the Queen, 
Dear Heart, 


Cannot yet fend thee any certain word concerning 
* 1 the iſſue of our treaty, only the unreaſonable ſtub- 
*© bornneſs of the rebels gives daily leſs and leſs hopes of 
« any accommodation this way; wherefore I hope no ru- 
% mours ſhall hinder thee from haſtening, all thou may, 
<< all poſſible aſſiſtance to me, and particularly that of the 
Duke of Lorrarin's, concerning which I received yeſter- 


day good news from Dr. Gf, that the Prince of Orange 


will furniſh ſhipping for his tranſportation, and that the 


* reſt of his negotiations goes hopefully on. 
As for truſting the rebels, either by going to London 


or disbanding my army before a peace, do no ways fear 


% my hazarding ſo cheaply or fooliſhly ; for I efteem the 
„ intereſt thou haſt in me at a far dearer rate, and pte- 


4 tend to have a little more wit. 


\ 


Dear Heart, Oxford, March 5. 1644. 
6 N is come to paſs what I foreſaw, the fruit- 
te. f 


To the Queen. 


leſs end (as to a preſent peace) of this treaty; 


* but I am ftill confident, that I ſhall find very good 
effects of it: For beſides that my commiſſioners have 
<« ofteied, to ſay no more, full meaſured reaſon, and the 
rebels have ſtucken rigidly to their demands, which I 


* dare ſay had been too much, tho' they had taken me 


co 


** Priſoner, ſo that aſſuredly the breach would light foully 


cc 


upon them: We have likewiſe at this time diſcovered, 
** and ſhall make it evidently appear to the world, that 
the Engliſh rebels (whether baſely or ignorantly will be 
no very great difference) have, as much as in them lies, 
** tran{mitted the command of Ireland from the Crown 
** of England to the Scots, which, beſides the reflection it 
will have upon theſe rebels, will clearly ſhew, that 


(a) This Remark was neellefs, being occafioned by Ratin's omire; 
worth, Tom. V. P. 818, being aſio Kapin Ittung the 


Oxford, Feb; 19. 1644. 


Vol II. 


*© it is, that I give thee power to promiſe in my name 


(io whom thou thinkeſt moſt fit,) that I will take aw;. 
all the Penal Laws againſt the Roman Catholicks in 
England, as ſoon as God ſhall make me able to do i: 
ſo as by their means, or in their favours, I may have 0 
powerful aſſiſtance as may deſerve fo great a favour, and 
enable me to do it. But if thou ask what I call that 
<« affiſtance, I anſwer, that when thou knoweſt what may 
„be done for it, it will be eaſily ſeen if it deſerve to be 
<© ſo eſteemed. I need not tell thee what ſecrecy this bu- 
< fineſs requires; yet this I will ſay, that this is the great- 
«© eſt point of confidence I can expreſs to thee, for it is no 
thanks to me to truſt thee in any thing elſe but in this 
<« which is the only thing of difference in opinion betwixt 
Jus: And yet I know thou wilt make as good a bargain 
for me, even in this, I truſting thee (though it concerns 
< Religion) as if thou wert a Proteſtant, the viſible good 
of my affairs ſo much depending on it,” — 


To the Quten. 


| Oxford, March 13. 0. 5. 
HAT I told thee the laſt week concerning a 
good parting with our Lords and Commons here, 


cc 
cc 
cc 


Dear Heart, 


cc 
cc yy 


7 
[ Det, 


«© was on Monday laſt handſomely performed: And now 


* if I do any thing unhandſome or diſadvantagious to my 
<< ſelf or friends in order to a treaty, it will be merely my 
„ own fault; for I confeſs, when I wrote laſt, I was in 
fear to have been preſſed to make ſome mean ovettures 
<< to renew the treaty, (knowing there were great labour- 
< ings to that purpoſe ;) but now I pramiſe thee, if it be 
<< renewed, (which I believe will not without ſome emi- 
nent good ſucceſs on my fide) it ſhall be to my honour 
and advantage, I being now as well freed from the 
place of baſe and mutinous motions, (that is to ſay, our 
„ mungrel Parliament here) as of the chief cauſers, from 
* whom I may juſtly expect to be chidden by thee, for 
<< having ſuffered thee to be vexed by them; Milnot be- 


ing already there, Percy on his way, and Suſſex with- 


in few days taking his journey to thee,----- 


I ſhall make no other remark on theſe letters, than that 
they evidently ſhew, the peace which the King ſeemed to 
deſire ſo earneſtly, was an empty ſound which had nothing 
real, but as taken in his private ſenſe of the word. I have 

ſhewn on the other ſide, that the two Houſes were not 
more inclined to peace, Wherefore I hope my Readers will 
not take it ill, that I forbear to enter into a long detail 
of the conferences at Uxbridge, where both parties fought 
rather to amuſe the publick than expedients to conclude. 
I ſhall therefore content my ſelf with briefly relating, 
how far the condeſcenſion of the two parties reached 
towards making that peace they 
ardently, 


Upon the article of Religion, the King's Commiſſioners, 


after many diſputes, 


conſented at laſt to the following par- 
ticulars. 


< 1, That freedom be left to all perſons, of what opi- The of 
* nions ſoever, in matters of ceremony, and that all the of the Kug 


Commun» 


cc 


ſeemed to wiſh for ſo 


<< penalties of the laws and cuſtoms which enjoin thele 7; us: 


5 ceremonies be ſuſpended (1). 


i f | Rulh worth, 
REMARK (1). Since the penal Laws were not to be v. „ yu, 


Rel gien. 


aboliſhed, but only ſuſpended, it followed that the Presby- Du; 
terians could rely on that freedom no longer than it was '©'" 


out of the King's power to deprive them of it. 5 

2. That the Biſhop ſhall exerciſe no act of Juriſ- 
&« diction or Ordination, without the conſent and counſel 
of the Presbyter, who ſhall be choſen [by the Clergy 
<« of each Dioceſe,] out of the learnedſt and graveſt mi- 
„ niſters of that Dioceſe (2). | 

REM. (2). It was not declared who they were that 
would chuſe the Presbyter. If it was the Biſhop, this con- 
ceſſion amounted to little or nothing (a). 


&« 3. That the Biſhop keep his conſtant reſidence in 


his Dioceſe, except when he ſhall be required by his 
« Majeſty to attend him on any occaſion, and that (if be 
ebe not hindered by the infirmities of old age or ſickne(s) 


<< he preach every Sunday in ſome Church within his 


„ Diocele (3). | 

Rem, (3). This was no more than the Biſhop's duty, 
and it was not for the King's honour to let this be con- 
ſidered as a condeſcenſion to promote the peace. 


p. c. 


words [by the Clergy of the Dioceſe] which are in the Conceſſion. See Roſb- 
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Book XXI. 


ec Phat the Ordination of Miniſters ſhall be always 
c in 4 lick and ſolemn manner, and very 1 f gg 
« obſerved, concerning the ſufficiency and other qua 7578 
« tions of thoſe men, who ſhall be received into oly 
« Orders; and the Biſhop ſhall not receive any into Holy 
« Orders, without the approbation and conſent of the Preſ- 
<«« byters, or the major part of them. ? 

« -, That competent maintenance and proviſion be eſta- 
« hliſhed by Act of Parliament, to ſuch Vicarages as be- 
« Jong to Biſhops, Deans, and Chapters, out of the Im- 
e propriations, and according to the value of thoſe Im- 
e propriations, of the ſeveral Pariſhes (4). ; 

REM. (4). One of the principal things urged againſt the 
Church of England by the Presbyterians, was, that the 
Churches were ill ſerved, becauſe the Biſhops, Deans, and 
Chapters, committed the cure of thoſe which belonged to 
them, to inſufficient Preachers for cheapneſs ſake. This 
abuſe, doubtleſs, ought to have been reformed, without 
making it one of the conditions of the Peace, OS 

« 6, That for the time to come, no man ſhall be 
« capable of two Parſonages or Vicarages with Cure of 
64 

b towards the ſettling of the publick peace, 
« one hundred thouſand pounds ſhall be raiſed by Act of 
« Parliament, out of the Eftates of Biſhops, Deans, and 
« Chapters, in ſuch manner as ſhall be thought fit by the 
« King and two Houſes of Parliament, without the alie- 
« nation of any of the ſaid Lands ( 2 : 

Rem. (5). By the treaty between the Parliament and 
Scotland, the Lands of the Biſhops, Deans, and Chapters 
were aſſigned for the payment of the Scotch troops. The 
King ſeemed by this conceſſion to agree, that one hundred 
thouſand pounds ſhould be raiſed upon thoſe Lands. But 
in ſuppoſing likewiſe the neceſſity of the King's conſent 
for the applying that ſum, the Scots could not be ſure he 
would agree that it ſhould be aſſigned to them. 

« $8, That the juriſdiction in cauſes teſtamentary, deci- 
4 mal, matrimonial, be ſettled in ſuch manner as ſhall 
<« ſeem moſt convenient by the King and the two Houſes 
of Parliament (6). | 

REM. (6). This conceſſion ſignified nothing, for fince 
the King meant not to give up his negative vote in Par- 


| liament, to ſay, that after the peace this article ſhould be 


ſettled by the King and the two Houſes, was as much as 


to ſay, there ſhould be no alteration in it but what the 


King pleaſed. 


© ' g. That one or more Acts of Parliament be paſſed, 


„ for 1 of Viſitations, and againſt immoderate 


<< fees in Eccleſiaſtical Courts, and the abuſes by frivolous 
* Excommunications, and all other abuſes in the exerciſe 
of Eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, in ſuch manner as ſhall be 


agreed upon by his Majeſty, and both Houſes of Par- 


„ liament(7). | 
REM. (7). This pretended conceſſion is like the former; 
for after the peace ſhould be made, it would be ſtill in the 
King's breaſt to give or with-hold his aſſent to the refor- 
mation of the abuſes; whereas the point was to ſettle what 
ought to have been reformed, | | | 
When theſe conceſſions are compared with the Parlia 
ment's demand, that Epiſcopacy ſhould be aboliſhed ; it is 
no wonder, the Parliament's commiſſioners were not ſatis- 
hed with them. Accordingly, without loſing time in 


_ diſputing upon theſe articles, they rejected them as in- 


3 and offered not to qualify their demand in the 
eaſt. 


As to the Militia, the King's commiſſioners, after long 


_ Ciſputing, and alledging various arguments to ſhew the 


injuſtice of depriving the King of one of the moſt eſſen- 
tial Prerogatives of the Crown, and the inconveniences 
which would infallibly ſpring from thence, were willing to 
Fran: | 
That all the forces of the Kingdom, both by ſea a 

land, ſhould be put into the bangs of PR es 
© ſioners, ten to be named by the King, and ten by the 
„two Houſes, and that the ſame thing ſhould be done 
in Scotland, But they would not conſent, the commiſ- 
ſioners for Scotland ſhould be joined with thoſe for Eng- 


land, ſo as to form one Committee, or that the firſt 


* ſhould in any manner meddle with the affairs of Eng- 


(a) The Parliament ſent an expreſs to Uxbridge, 


2% CHARLES l. 


C and. Upon theſe conditions, they offered, that the 
King ſhould be content that this commiſſion ſhould 
continue for three years.” But ſtill the power of theſe 
commiſſioners was firſt to be ſettled, wherein there were 
very great difficulties, 

The Parliament's commiſſioners would not agree, that 
the King ſhould name ten of the perſons that were to be 
intruſted with the Militia. "Their reaſon was, that the point 
being to give the People ſecurity, they would have none, 
if half the commiſſioners were nominated by the King : 
Nay, rather it would be a means to re-kindle the war, 
there being no likelihood that theſe commiſſioners, thus 
equally divided, would ever agree, fince they would be of 
directly oppoſite principles. - Moreover, proceeding upon 
the foundation of the union between England and Scotland, 
and upon the Dangers being common to both Kingdoms, 
they perſiſted to demand, that the commiſſioners of both 
Kingdoms ſhould act in common. Upon theſe two con- 
ditions they agreed, that the commiſſion ſhould continue 
but ſeven years, after having long contended for an un- 
limited time. Thus the negotiation upon this, ſucceeded 
no better than upon the foregoing article (a). 

As to Ireland, the Commiſſioners agreed upon nothing. 
The Parliament's would have the ceſſation to be void, and 
for the future, neither peace nor truce to be made without 
the conſent of both Houſes. The King's, knowing his 
Majeſty's mind, that he would not only maintain the ceſ- 
ſation, but even deſigned to make peace with the Iriſb, 
were far from conſenting to the Parliament's demand. So, 
the whole diſpute turned upon this point, whether the King 


had power to conclude a ceſſation, without the privity of 


the two Houſes, ſome affirming, others denying it. On 
each ſide, the ſame arguments were frequently repeated, 
with mutual reproaches for ſeveral proceedings ; and almoſt 
all the facts alledged by one fide, were denied by the other, 
ſo that neither of the parties made any conceſſion. 
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After a negotiation of eighteen days upon the three ar- Id. p. 77, 


ticles I have been ſpeaking of, the King's Commiſſioners 
defired, his Majeſty's propoſitions, particularly thoſe con- 
cerning the ceſſation of arms, and the King's return to the 
Parliament, might be conſidered. The other Commiſ- 
ſioners anſwered, that when the two Houſes ſhould ſee the 
treaty like to ſucceed, they would conſent to prolong it. 


The two remaining days were ſpent by the King's Com- P. 865. 
miſſioners, in trying to obtain a prolongation of the treaty, | 


but they could not prevail. It muſt be remembred, that 


the King's aim was to gain time for two principal reaſons. 
Firſt, as he was perſuaded, that as long as the people had 
any hopes of peace, they would not eaſily be induced to 
find the Parliament the neceſſary ſupplies for the continua- 
tion of the war, and ſo the preparations of the two Houſes 
would be retarded. The ſecond was, that he rightly judged, 


the Parliament would not ſeriouſly think of executing their 


project concerning the army, whilſt there ſhould be any 


expectation of peace. The two Houſes perceiving the King's The Treaty is 


1 
j 
| 


intention, avoided the ſnare, and the conferences broke off e f. 


upon the expiration of the twenty days(b), | 
The Houſe of Commons, or rather, a new party which 


had been formed in the Houſe, waited only for this rupture, 
to execute a project which I have juſt mentioned, but of 


which it will be neceſſary to ſpeak here more largely, ſince 
the execution of this project ſerves for foundation to all the 
events which afterwards happened. | 


Before the Parliament was afliſted by Scotland, the war Tre State of 
had not been much to their advantage. The ſucceſſes of 


the two firſt campains were ſo far from anſwering their 


expectations, that very probably, without the aſſiſtance of 


the Scots, they would have been forced to make ſuch a peace 
as the King deſired. If in the third, the King had loft all 
the North, he had made himſelf amends, by gaining almoſt 


all the weſtern Counties, and, after the ſecond battle of 


the King and 


Parliament. 


Newbury, he was ſtill at Oxford, in condition to withſtand 


his enemies. The Sceteh army, which, having ſubdued all 


the North, was advancing towards the middle of the King- 


dom, was therefore what made the ballance incline to the 


Parliament's ſide, and what, probably, was to give them 


the ſuperiority in the fourth campain, for which both ſides 
were preparing. This aid came very ſeaſonably, to eſta- 


bliſh the affairs of the Presbyterians, who were then all- 


ith thei T ole att | TH h 'n2doms are de- 
clared by the 91 and Parliament to be ſettled in pea with their vote, to propound a limitation of the Militia for three years, after the thre: Kingdoms are 


When they firſt treated of the Militia, Sir Edward Hyde 


ce, by to haut it ſettled in 


the Parliament for ſeven years, after the time the King is willing to ſettle it. 


is in the King only. This by Mr. Whiteloch was e have had it taken for granted, That the whole power of the Militia, by the Law of England, 


where that great Power is lodged, and doubted not, 


o be ſo very clear; and he undertook to make it out, That our Law doth not poſitively affirm, 


pointed to hear their arguments: But on account but to ſatisfy the Commiſſioners fully in that point. Wherevpon it was moved, that a day might be ap- 


return from the; | ? 
Wh Je * gt; thank ed Fþitelock for 
(5) A great many of the King's friends, and 
upon their knees, to yield to the neceſſity of che th 
+ king N his People. The Kin 
ug com müfoners to chat effect. But when they came ear! 
e his reſolution, and was whoa inflexibl; 
Cates 11 2 a few hours before he was to ſign, 
e __ 47 m treating with his Rebel - ſubjects: 


g was at laſt prevail 


No. 69. Vo 1. II. 


ot the time, it was thought fit to lay aſide the debate. The Commiſſioners of both Kingdoms, at their 
; encountering Sir Edward Hyde, upon the point of the right of the Militia, wherein he was fo confident, 


icularly the Earl of Sonthampton, 


6 © | 


went poſt from Uxbridge to Oxford, to preſs the King again and again 
mes; and by giving his aſſent to ſome of the moſt material Propoſitions that were ſent him, to ſettle 
with to follow their counſel; and the next morning was appointed for ſigning a Warrant 
next morning to walt on him, with the Warrant agreed | 
in theſe points. This alteration was occaſioned by a confident Letter, dated Febrnary 35 
from the Marquiſs of Montroſe, giving an account of the Earl of Argyle's defeat, and diſ- 
ome to h; 1 s: Becauſe, as the Marquiſs affirmed, © he doubted not, but before the end of the ſummer, he 
o his Majelty's alliſtance with a brave army.“ Welwood's Mem. p. 62, 63, 392, Kc, Brrnet's Hiſt, 


n over-night, ey found his 


powerful 
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1644-5, powerful in the Parliament, and diſpoſed of every thing as 
they pleaſed. They were the men who had moſt conduced 
to engage the Kingdom in a war, and called in the Scots, 
becauſe they could not hope tb execute their deſigns, unleſs 
the Parliament's arms were victorious. But before I pro- 
reed, it will be abſolutely neceſſary to make known theſe 
Presbyterians, who till then ſeemed to make but one and 
the ſame party, though in reality they conſiſted of two, 
very different from each other, both in principles and in- 
te roſts. 

After all my pains, I have not been able to diſcover 
preciſely, the firſt riſe of the Independent ſect or faction. 
Thus much is certain, their principles were very proper to 
put the Kingdom in a flame, as they did effectually. With 
regard to the State, they abhorred Monarchy, and ap- 
proved only a Republican Government. As to Religion, 
their principles were contrary to thoſe of all the reſt of the 
world. They not only were averſe to Epiſcopacy, and the 
Eccleſiaſtical Hierarchy; but would not ſo much as endure 
ordinary Miniſters in the Church. They maintained, that 
every man might pray in publick, exhort his brethren, in- 
terpret the Scriptures, according to the talents God had en- 
dued him with; whereas very often Miniſters were ordain- 
ed without proper endowments, whilſt thoſe of many Lay- 
men remained uſeleſs for want of external Ordination. So 
with them, every one prayed, preached, admoniſhed, in- 
terpreted the Holy Scriptures, Without any other Call than 
what he himſelf drew from his zeal, and ſuppoſed Gifts, 
and without any other authority than the approbation of his 


auditors (1). 


Different I cannot exactly tell, whether this ſect or faction was 
oe of entirely formed at the beginning of the Parliament, or 


pas +4 whether it ſprung up during the ſeſſions. But there is, I 


befand to think, a diſtinction to be made upon this ſubject. I con- 
Religion au jecture, that the ſect was already formed, with reſpe& to 
83 civil Government, and aroſe from the principles of arbi- 
trary Power, which James I. and Charles I. laboured to 
eſtabliſh, but that with regard to Religion, it was formed 


during this Parliament. I build my conjecture upon this. 


When the long Parliament began, there were but two 
known parties in the Engliſb Church, namely, the Epiſco- 


palians, or Church-of-England-men, and the Presbyterians. 
Ticy jein at The name of Independent was entirely unknown, and 


firſt rhe Preſ= thoſe, afterwards called Independents, were certainly united 


wee with the Presbyterians, and made a very conſiderable part 


of them. But they were different from the other Presby- 


terians, as they propoſed for their end to change the Mo- 
narchy into a Common-wealth, which cannot be imputed 
to the Presbyterians in general. It is very true, the Preſ- 
byterians were for humbling the regal power, and leaving 
the King only the ſhadow of Sovereignty ; but they pre- 
ſerved a ſort of attachment to the name of King, and at 
leaſt an external reſpe& for royalty. If we examine the 
propoſitions they preſented to the King at ſeveral times, we 
ſhall find them all built upon this ſoundation. They were 
in that like the Scots, who cannot juſtly be accuſed of in- 

| tending to aboliſh Monarchy, though they propoſed to 
reduce it within very narrow bounds, The Independents, 
after having lent their utmoſt aſſiſtance to diminiſh the 
regal power, in hopes thereby to attain their end, the de- 
ſtruction of the Monarchy ; perceived at laſt, they ſhould 
not be able, without great difficulty, to accompliſh their 
deſign. The reaſon was, becauſe neither the Engliſh, nor 
Scotch, Presbyterians, had any inclination to eftabliſh a 


Commonaealth, and becauſe their whole Clergy, who had 
a great influence in that party, were of the ſame principles. 


"They judged therefore, it would be very advantagious to 
them, to deſtroy the Clergy's authority, by intimating them 
to be unneceſſary, and their vocation eftabliſhed upon no 
good foundation. Then it was that the Independent ſect 
began to be formed with regard to Religion; for there are 


no ſigns of it, till about the end of the year 1644. IowWn 


enjoyed. As long as this ſuperiority laſted, it was almoſt 1 1, 


F ENGLAND. Vol. Il. 


this to be only conjecture, which may be rejected 
thing more plauſible occurs. 

It is no wonder therefore, that from the beginning gf 
this Parliament, the Independents had earneſtly contributed 
to put it out of the King's power to preſerve his authorit 
but by a war, and to ruin the Church of England, It . 
rather to be conſidered, that this was the natural conſe. 
quence of their principles, and a very proper means to lead 
them to their end. "The humbling of the King, and the 
deſtruction of the Church of England, were two points that 
were neceſlarily to be gained, before the eſtabliſhment of a 
Commonwealth was endeavoured. It was not therefore 
proper, they ſhould ſeparate from the Presbyterians, as lor 
as theſe laſt concurred with them in their delign to _ 
theſe two principal points. For that reaſon, they readi! 
conſented to call in the Scots, and made no ſcruple to ap- 
prove of the Covenant, and whatever elſe was required by 
the Scots. The buſineſs then was to be able to reſiſt the 
King, who had acquired ſome ſuperiority, by the happy 
ſucceſs of his arms. This was the common intereſt 0 
the Presbyterians and Independents, who would have been 
equally ruined, if the King's party had prevailed. 

Mean while, the Scotch army, in ſtrengthening alike the -,,. .. 
Presbyterians and Independents againſt the King, confirmed 4 
withal to the firſt, the ſuperiority they had for ſome time 


if any 
__ 16559 


impoſſible for the Independents to attain their ends. They . 
judged it therefore abſolutely neceſſary, to under mine the 
great power of the Presbyterians, not openly, for fear of 
being oppreſſed before they had well laid their meaſures, 
but ſecretly, and by artifice. To that purpoſe, the leader; 
of this party, as Jane, Cromwell, Tate, Haſlerip, and ſome 
others, began to make themſelves very popular, and to 
expreſs a great zeal for the publick, in order to gain the 
good-will of the people. They had their emiſlaries every 
where, who diligently aggravated the faults committed ſince 
the beginning of the war, as well in the adminiſtration of 
the Government, as in the military actions, and inſinuated, 
they were entirely to be aſcribed to the private views of the 
members of Parliament, who poſſeſſing all the places and 
offices, were very unmindful to put an end to the troubles, 
That ſome of the Generals had deſignedly miſſed opportu- 
nities of fighting with advantage, and that, in a word, the 
greateſt part dreaded nothing ſo much as a deciſion, either 
by arms or a good peace. . | 

In ſupport of theſe rumours which were-ſpread abroad, Com?! 
Cromwell came to the Parliament at the end of the cam- 12 
pain, and publickly accuſed the Earl of Mancheſter, of not Muni 
having done his duty at the battle of Newbury, and the *” 
affair of Dennington-caſtle; inſinuating, he was afraid of E H 
putting a too ſpeedy end to the war (2). The Earl anſwer- \ 7. 73 
ed by a memorial, which he preſented to the Lords, and ©* 


Claren ꝛc0n, 


render 
ay, 
&o IL z. 


_ Cromwell thought not fit to proſecute his accuſation, which T. Il p U 


was properly a preparative only to begin the execution of a 
greater project. 3 | 

This publick proceeding of Cromtoell raiſed a ſuſpicion, D.. 
that he was one of the principal authors of the rumours % 
Which tended to render the people jealous of the Parliament. WU 
There was even a conference held at the Earl of Eſz's, Eu 
where it was conſidered, whether he ſhould be arreſted. So 
But as the proofs appeared not ſufficiently clear, it was re- 
ſolved to wait till he ſhould have laid himſelf more open. 


Probably, ſome of thoſe that were preſent at this conference 


informed him of it, which made him haſten the execution 


of the project formed by himſelf and his friends (3)7.. 
This project was to exclude all the Members of Par- ! 
liament from enjoying any office or command military or 1 
civil. It is certain, that from the beginning of the war, b 
the Parliament in the diftribution of poſts, had not forgot T7 
their own Members, or rather to ſay the truth, all the 
principal poſts were poſſeſſed by the Members of one or 
other Houſe, Hence ſprung two great inconveniencies. 


1) The Independents, called at firſt Congregationaliſts, owed their riſe chiefly to Goodwin, Nye, Bridge, Sympſon, and Burronghs, who tranſported chem- 
ſelves into Ilolland for Liberty of Confcience, From whence, upon the donfal of Epiſcopacy, they returned to England, and addreſſed rhe Parliament 
with an Apologetical Narrative for indiſturbance and Toleration, In this Apology they declare, that they conſulted the Scriptures without any prepeſſeſ10: 
They loo npon the word of Chriſt as impartially and unprejudicedly as men of fleſh and blood are like to do in any juncture of time, they having no temptation 


70 any bjaſs, As to Church- Government, they ſaid, They confined themſelves ro Scripture, Precept, and 


Precedent, leaving room for alterations upon 


- farther e Furſuant to theſe grounds, they held a middle courſe between Presbytery and Bromniſn. The firſt they counted too arbitrary, the 
other too looſe, Their main Characteriſtick was, the diſallowing Parochial and Provincial Subordinations, and forming all rheir Congregations upon 3 
6heme of Co-ordinacy, As to the manner of their Service, they prayed publickly for Kings and all in Authority: They read the Scriptures, and ex- 


pd unded the Leſſons upon proper occaſions: They adminiſtred the Sacraments : They ſung Pſalms, and made Collections 


or the poor every Lord's-day. 


Their publick Officers were Paſtors, Teachers, Ruling Elders, (which were Eccleſiaſticks) and Deacons. As for Church-Cenſures, they had none but 
Ad monition and Ex communication. The five above-mentioned Independents, were alh or moſt of them Members of che Aſſembly of Divines. Rapla 
ſeems to confound them with the Browni/#s, See their Apologetical Narrative, and Collier's Eccl. Hiſt. Tom. II. p. $29, —— They were called Indepen- 
dents, from their declaring aguinſt the Dependency of Churches: Which, as is ſaid above, was ther main Characteriſtick. 


(2) In that accuſation it Was aid, that, “ ſince the taking of Pork, the Earl had declined Whatever tend | be enemy 


(3) One evening, Maynard and Whitelock were ſent for by the Earl of 


Eſſex; and when they came, they found him with the Scots Commiſſioners, 


Hells, Stapleton, Meyrick, and others of his ſpecial friends. Being deſired to give their opinion, Whether Cromwell might be accuſ:d of being an Ince” 


diary (which was agreed upon to be one that raiſed the fire of contention in 4 State 
» 


were to be conſidered, and therefore adviſed not to proceed againſt 


of all that paſs'd. Aud after that, Cromwell, though he took no notice 


) they anſwered, Cromwel!'s great parts and intereſt in both Houſes 


him w. | | 
to begin ſuch a thing, and not be able to make it good. Wheref nav 3 _ Ne. becauſe it would reflect . 25 their honour and wiſdom, 


culle& ſuch particulars relating to him, by which it might be judged, Whether th 
this advice; but 17.//es and Stapleroy were for an accuſation, Whitelock ſays, 


g him, they thought it beſt, chat direction be given 1 
they would amount to prove him an incendrnry or not. The Kess Ik 
he had cauſe to believe, that ſome who were preſent informed Creme: 


at that time of any thing, ſeemed more kind to Wiireloch and Maynard os 


formerly, and carried on his dehgn more aFively of making way for his own advancement, Witelazh, p. 116, 
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Book XXI. 25. 
The firſt, that as, ſince the breach with the King, the 


1 b. be two Houſes had ruled with an abſolute ſway, the Members 


who had poſts in the army, had ſo great influence there, 
that no man durſt oppoſe their ſentiments, or take notice 
of their faults or miſdemeanours, which by that means 


were always unpuniſhed, This had at length bred at the 


end of the laſt Campain thoſe great diſſentions between the 
Generals, which proved ſo prejudicial to the common 
cauſe, The ſecond inconvenience was, that it was undeni- 
ably the particular intereſt of the Members of Parliament 
to prolong the war; ſince the end of the troubles, whether 
it happened by a deciſive battle, or a treaty, would ſtrip 
them of their employs. This project was therefore found- 
ed upon reaſons very plauſible, and apt to make impreſſion 
on the people. But withall, it was of great advantage to 
the Independents, in that the power of the Presbyterian 
party would be conſiderably leſſened, and they had ſo well 
laid their meaſures, that they were almoſt ſure, the vacant 
poſts would be filled with men of their party. This was 
the more feaſible, as hitherto the Independents not having 


yet pulled off the mask, it was not eaſy to diſcover who 


were ſo, ſince they were ſtill confounded with the Presby- 
terians. 


To execute this grand project, the leaders of the Inde- 


pendents reſolved to move two things in the Parliament. 


he firſt, to put the army under a New Model, that is, 


to form new Regiments of Horſe and Foot out of the pre- 
ſent troops, ſo that there would be ſtill the ſame officers 
and ſoldiers, but new bodies otherways compoſed than before. 
'The ſecond, that the Parliament ſhould paſs an ordinance 
excluding the Members of either Houſe from enjoying or ex- 
ecuting any office or command civil or military. "The firſt 
was founded upon the neceſſity of putting an end to all 
ſactions and cabals, which might be formed in the ſeveral 
bodies of the army; the ſecond, upon the neceſſity of de- 
monſtrating to the people, that the Parliament was not in- 
Auenced by private views, but preferred the publick good 
to the intereſt of their own Members. But the Presbyte- 
rian Members thereby loſt at once all their poſts and credit 
in the army. This was the true reaſon of the proceedings 
of the Independents, which however they carefully con- 
cealed. The other reaſons were ſo plauſible, that they did 
not queſtion they would be very agreeable to the people, 
who were already diſpoſed to approve them. And there- 


fore it was thought, ſeveral Members would not venture - 


contradict them, for fear of raiſing a ſuſpicion of their act- 


ing from motives of intereſt. 


On the gth of December 1644, theſe motions were 
made in the Houſe of Commons, at the time when the 
treaty of Uxbridge was preparing. The managers of the 
affair (1), moved to take into conſideration the ſtate of the 
Kingdom, the reaſons why the war laſted ſo long, and the 
conſequences of the treaty of Uxbridge, in caſe it was un- 
ſucceſsful, This motion being approved of, the Houſe 
voted themſelves into a grand Committee, to debate upon 
theſe points. A general ſilence being kept for ſome time, 
Oliver . ſtood up at laſt, and ſpoke briefly to this 
OR | | 
That it was now a time to ſpeak, or for ever to hold 

the tongue: The important occaſion being no leſs than 
to ſave a Nation out of a bleeding, nay, almoſt dying 
condition, which the long continuance of the war had 
already brought it into; ſo that, without a more ſpeedy, 


cc 


* vigorous, and effectual proſecution of the war, caſting ' 


« off all lingering proceedings like ſoldiers of fortune be- 
vond ſea, to ſpin out a war, we ſhall make the King- 
dom weary of us, and hate the name of a Parliament. 


For what do the enemy ſay? Nay, what do many ſay that 


« were friends at the beginning of the Parliament? Even 


this, That the Members of both Houſes have got great 


places and commands, and the ſword into their hands, 
«© and what by intereſt in Parliament, what by power 
in the army, will perpetually continue themſelves in 
*© grandeur, and not permit the war ſpeedily to end, leſt 
their own power ſhould determine with it. This I 
*© ſpeak here to our own faces, is but what others do utter 


cc 
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as 
cc 


abroad behind our backs. I am far from reflecting on 1644-5, 
any; I know the worth of thoſe Commanders, Mem- 
bers of both Houſes, who are yet in power; but if 1 
may ſpeak my conſcience without reflection upon any, 
[ do conceive, if the army be not put into another 
method, and the war more vigorouſly proſecuted, the 
people can bear the war no longer, and will enforce you 
<< to adiſhonourable peace. But this I would recommend 
to your prudence, not to inſiſt upon any complaint or 
< over-fight of any commander in chief upon any occaſion 
© whatſoever; for as I muſt acknowledge myſelf guilty 
„of over-ſights, ſo I know they can rarely be avoided in 
** military affairs; therefore waving a ftri& inquiry into 
the cauſes of theſe things, let us apply ourſelves to the 
** remedy which is moſt neceſſary. And I hope, we have 
© ſuch true Engliſb hearts and zealous affections towards 
*© the general weal of our mother country, as no Mem- 
„bers of either Houſe will ſcruple to deny themſelves, 
and their own private intereſts, for the publick good 
nor account it to be a diſhonour done to them, what- 
ever the Parliament ſhall reſolve upon in this weighty | 
„ matter,” | 


cc 
cc 
cc 
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Cromuell was ſeconded by others who ſpoke, like him, Merion gen. 


p 2 5 . clude all 
in a general manner, without making any particular propo- e En 


ſition. At laſt Zouch Tate and Sir Henry Vane moved ex- fn Peg. 
preſly to have all Members of Parliament excluded from rr 0 
commands and offices. This motion was long debated, T. l. 5 
and at length approved by a majority of voices, and a com- 436, 446. 
mittee was appointed to prepare an ordinance to that pur- r He 
poſe. Two days after, this ordinance was brought into the A for 
Houſe, and it was reſolved, that the 18th of the ſame 7» t. 
month ſhould be ſet apart for a Faſt, to implore a bleſſing — 

on this affair, as well as on the intended new model of the Decemb. 11 
army, which had been alſo voted, though I could not find 


the day, The 14th of December this ordinance was again 


taken into conſideration, and canvaſſed ſin a grand Com- 


mittee] very ſeriouſly on both ſides (2). The 18th the Te S, de- 
Faſt was kept, and the 19th the ordinance paſſed the % 3 


| | . " nance paſſes 
Houſe of Commons. It was called the Self-denying Ordi- the Ten 
nance, becauſe the Houſe in paſſing it, renounced their own Is 


advantages. | | 57. 


The affair however was not finiſhed till the Lords had 7** 1 
approved of the ordinance, to which they were by no means fanuty ;. 
inclined, On the contrary, at a conference with the Com- Whirelock, 


mons, they urged ſeveral reaſons againſt it. Whereupon, Manley. 


the 13th of Januar, the whole Houſe of Commons went 


up to the Peers with a meſſage to preſs them to paſs the 
Self-denying Ordinance, Nevertheleſs they rejected it that 
ſame day (3). GE e | 

Notwithſtanding this, the Commons proceeded in form- The Commons 
ing a new model of the army, which they voted ſhould %, hee de 


Model. 
conſiſt, in the whole, of one and twenty thouſand men, Whitelock. 


namely, ſix thouſand Horſe, one thouſand Dragoons, and Rulbworth, 


fourteen thouſand Foot: That the Horſe ſhall be divided . 
into ten Regiments; the Dragoons into ten ſingle Compa- 

nies; and the Foot into ten Regiments of at leaſt twelve 
hundred men each. After that, they appointed Sir Themas They male 


, X . Sir Thom; 
Fairfax to be General, Son to the Lord Fairfax who com- pirtax 25 


manded in the North. This done, they paſſed an ordinance nera!. 


for raiſing money for the maintenance of the army which 12 21. 
was to ſerve under the command of the new General, and gprigge. 
on the 28th of January ſent it up to the Lords for their p. 9. 
concurrence (4). The Lords ſcrupled to conſent to ſeveral T. fl.. 470 
articles concerning the nomination of the principal officers, Fes 
But as there were but few Peers, they were told, they / Lords 
would do themſelves unſpeakable prejudice if they pretend- conſent. Ho. Its 


: . Ruſh worth, 
ed to oppoſe the reſolutions of the Commons, and in ſhort, v1. p. 8, 


that their coneurrence was not neceſſary. In all appear- 


ance, this made the Lords paſs the ordinance the 15th of 
February, without any amendments (5). | 

The 19th of the ſame month Sir T bomas Fairfax, being e pions 
conducted to the Houſe by four Members, was compli- 47,97.” 
mented by the Speaker. After that, he delivered a liſt of Cn. 
the Colonels he had appointed, by virtue of a clauſe in his © P. *3! 
commiſſion, among whom there was not a ſingle Member 


of Parliament (6). There was alſo upon this occaſion 


(1) The excluſion of the Members from all Offices, was moved firſt by Mr. Zoxch Tate, who brought it in with a ſimilitude of a boyle upon his thumb; 


Lndlow, Jom. L P · 147. 
(2) Whirz/ock ſpoke againſt it. See his Speech in his Memorials, p. 119. 


ndnd was fer on by that party, who contrived the turning out of the Earl of Eſſex. He was ſeconded by Sir Henry Vane and others. Whitelock, p. 118. 


And the reaſons that were given for the Self-denying Ordinance, ſee 


in Ruſhworth, Tom. VI. p. . It Was ſent up to the Lords, December a 1. by Mr. Pierpoint: But their Lordſhips did not begin- theix debates about it till 
December 30, and then they committed it to eight Lords, to report their opinions about it; which they having done, the Lords had, on January 7, the 


Conference here mentioned. 1dem. b. 2 
(3) And here, ſays Mitelock, firſt be 
will be ſeen afterwards, Whitelock, p. 1a ;. 


an to increaſe the great difference between the two Houſes of Parliament, which ſwelled to ſo great height, as 


(4) This was to be done by the monthly ſum of forty four thouſand, nine hundred and fifty five pounds, to be raiſed by aflelmcar ꝑroportionabi 
throughout the Kin dom, every County being rated Get! a ſum, Raſhworth, Tom. VI. A f 5 , | , a 25 , 


(5) The Lords did not paſs this Ordinance till April i. See Rnſhworth, Tom, VL p- 14. 


(6) For the Horſe, 


Middleton, Whaley, 
Sidney, - Liveh, 
Graves, Fleetwood, 
Sheffield, Reſſiter, 

V's mul en, Sir Reb, Pye. 


F OT. the Foot, 
Crayford, Tngoldby, 
Berkley, Montague, 
Aldridge, Pickering, 
Holborn, Welden, 
Forteſcue, Rainiborow, 


ſome 
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1644-5. ſome difference between the two Houſes, But after ſeveral 
It is ap- conferences, the Lords approv'd of the liſt the 18th of March. 
7 7 Thus the new Model was compleated, and though the 
50 wh AID Self-denying ordinance had been thrown out by the Lords, 
at-laſt ge: the Commons had now obtained, by empowering the Ge- 
2 Self-de- neral to nominate the officers of the army, the excluſion 
ee Tra, of the members of Parliament from all military poſts. 

This made them hope, it would not be impoſſible to cauſe 
their ordinance to paſs. And indeed, [they reſumed the 
Debate of it March 24, and] on the 31ft, it was ſent up 
to the Lords for their conſent, though they had already 
ET-x, Den- refuſed it. Then, the Earls of Eſſex, Denbigh, and Man- 
1 cheſter, perceiving it would be in vain to ſtrive againſt the 
farrender ſtream, and that their Houſe was not in condition to with- 
bir Com- ſtand the Commons, ſurrendered their commiſſions, and 
regs received the thanks of both Houſes (1). The next day, 
Rultworth, the 3d of April, the Lords paſſed the ſelf-denying ordi- 


ke, Pe Fe nance; and thus ended this affair, which had been de- 
arendon, 


T. II. p. 495. pending four months (2). 


hen it is conſidered, with what earneſtneſs the 
ommons proceeded in the ſelf-denying ordinance, one 

is apt at firſt to believe, either that the number of the 
Independents was very ſuperior in the Houle, or that the 
members were very diſintereſted. But neither of theſe 
was the caſe, The Presbyterians ever preſerved a ſuperi- 
ority of number, which became ſtill greater by the mem- 
bers excluded from their poſts, who not being employed in 
the army or elſewhere, increaſed their party in the Par- 
liament. As to the diſintereſtedneſs of the members, it is 
not to be imagined, that men who had till now expreſſed 
ſuch a greedineſs, as to monopolize, as I may ſay, and 
ingroſs to themſelves all the places of truſt and profit, 
ſhould thus ſuddenly change from black to white, and ſin- 
cerely deſire to relinquiſh them. But the caſe was, they 
were attacked on their weak fide, and ſo could vindicate 
themſelves only by ſhewing a diſintereſtedneſs, which 
might at leaſt make it doubtful, whether it was through 
ſelfiſhneſs that they had ingroſſed to themſelves all the 
offices and poſts. The Independents, before they diſcovered 
their deſign, had taken care to prepoſſeſs the People with 
ſuch plauſible reaſons, that the Parliament was in danger 
of being entirely deſerted, if they undertook to juſtify their 
conduct, and maintain their partiality. This certainly was 
what cauſed the ordinance to paſs, though it was mani- 
feſtly deſigned to ruin the Presbyterian party. For though 

their ſuperiority of number in the Parliament did not 

ceaſe, the Independents knew, that by having the army 

on their ſide, it would be in their power to obey the Par- 

liament no farther than they pleaſed. Accordingly to this 

they bent all their endeavours, as ſoon as things were regu- 

lated as they had projected. The new General was reck- 

oned a zealous Presbyterian, and by that the Parliament 

cromwel's had been allured to chuſe him. But Cromwell had ſuch 
1% e Ce. an influence over him, that he made him do whatever he 
neral. pleaſed. He had aitfully perſuaded him, that his ſole 
view was the welfare of Religion, and the good of his 
Country, and thereby prepared him to receive his coun- 


Rem ir on 
the proceed- 
in of the 
Commits. 


ſels, and place an entire confidence in him. For though 


the Independent party began to ſhew themſelves very open- 
ly, they did not yet pretend to form a ſeparate party from 


that of the Presbyterians, and it was more than a year 


Cromwell's before they appeared at laſt entirely unmasked. Cromwell 
diſſimnlation. 


Holles. eſpecially, more than any other of this party, put on the 


Mem, appearance of a Rigid Presbyterian, and ſeemed to intend 
only the firm eſtabliſhment of Presbyterianiſm. This was 
neceſſary to preſerve the confidence of the new General, 
and make him act according to his views, without diſcover- 
ing the end to which he meant to conduct him. But it 
was not yet time to make known his deſigns. There 
were then but two things abſolutely neceſſary for the ad- 
vantage of his party. The firſt, in new modelling the 
army, to order it ſo, that the officers, whom the Inde- 
pendents thought they could confide in, might keep their 
commiſſions, and thoſe whom they conſidered as their 
enemies, might be caſhiered. For as three armies were to 
be reduced into one, many officers would of courſe be diſ- 
miſſed. The ſecond thing was to proſecute the war more 
vigorouſly than hitherto, and endeavour more ſtrenuouſly 
to diſable the King to maintain it, It is evident the de- 
ſigns of the Independents could not be executed but by the 
King's deſtruction. This was neceſſarily to be ſuppoſed, 


and conſequently, all riſques were to be run to put a ſpeedy | 


555 | R 
(1) And to ſweeten the Earl of Eſſex, (as Whitelcck expreſſes it, p. 121.) an order was made for the better payment of 10000 l. fer Ann i. p. 2 


ormerly granted to bim out of Delinquents Eſtates. 


of ENGLAND. Vol. . 


concluſion to the war, as nothing could be more prejudicial 

to them than its continuation. Oy 
As ſoon as Sir Thomas Fairfax had received his com- 

miſſion from the Parliament, he came to I Vindjor, his head 

quarters, and from thence ſent commiſſioners where 

there were troops, to form the new regiments, 

band the ſupernumerary officers. No doubt, theſe 


77 
*. 
be 0 hry 4! 


officers, they would have been without an army, at the be- 
ginning of a campain, and conſequently unable to withſtand 
the King's forces. But they heard with pleaſure, tha: 
every thing was effected with great tranquillity, and their 
orders every where perſectly obeyed. 


The General remained at Mindſor all April, not being i gn 


able ſooner to finiſh what was to be done, to prepare the 
army for action. During this time, he received a letter 04“. 
from the Committee of both Kingdoms (4), informing Rukh, 
him, that the King had ſent to Prince Rupert, to come and 45 5 th 
join him with two thouſand Horſe. Wherefore, he vas 
ordered to diſpatch a party of Horſe towards Oxford to 
hinder this junction. And as the ſelf-deny ing ordinance 
was not to take place till after forty days, namely, on the 
13th of May, the charge of this ſervice was by the com- 
mittee particularly recommended to Lieutenant General 
Cromwell. | . | 
Cromwell departing from WVindſor the 24th of April, Ehn o 
met, near Iſſip-Bridge (5), with a brigade of the King's . 
Horſe, conſiſting of the Queen's, and three other regi- vl. .. , 
ments, and utterly routed them(6). Then he marched to rig 
Sir T homas Coggin's at Blechington, where Colonel Win- 
debank, Secretary H/indebank's Son, kept a garriſon for the 
King, and ſummoned the Colonel with a ſharp meſlage, 
who immediately ſurrendered. The King was fo incenſed Ti Ne. 
at his cowardice, that he cauſed him to be condemned gd 
by a council of war, and afterwards ſhot to death. Crons- © b. fh. 
well gained ſome other advantages in thoſe parts, but was Run 
repulſed in an aſſault upon Farrington. 45 OY 
After the Earl of Eſſea's diſaſter in Cornwall, the Parlia- Ti N. 
ment was very weak in the weſtern Counties. They had , 
in Dorſerſbire only Poole, Lyme, and Weymouth ; in Devm- Carendn, 
ſhire, Plymouth alone, and that befieged ; and in Somer- I. Il. echt 
ſethhire, only Taunten, cloſely inveſted by Sir Richard on. 


Crow, * 
Toward; 


Ereenvil, and in great diftreſs. The Parliament, fear- Th Gr 


Teceives er- 


ing to loſe this important place, ſent expreſs orders to the , n . 
General to march with his whole army, and raiſe the tw Tur 
ſiege, not conſidering that the midland Counties would be n 
left defenceleſs, juſt as the King was going to take the vl. 5. 
field. Mean while, Fairfax, in obedience to the orders, 27- 
began his march the 3oth of April, and on the 7th of 

May was beyond Salisbury. | 
The Committee of both Kingdoms having intelligence, H , . 
that the King was on the 7th of May to head his army, \y,, 
perceived their error in ſending all their Forces into the 
Wet, and leaving the middle of the Kingdom deſence- 
leſs. Wherefore they diſpatched with all ſpeed an order to 
the General, which reached him at Blandford, to return, 


and ſend only a party to relieve Taunton, The General 5 


immediately obeyed, and detaching Colonel Welden with i. 


about five thouſand foot, and eighteen hundred horſe to N 
Taunton, returned back to Newbury, where he ſtayed ſome 14% .,, 


days to refreſh his troops. | n f 
At the approach of the Party ſent to Taunton, Sir Ri- The Os 5 

chard Greenvil raiſed the ſiege of that place, where relief raiſed, and 

could not come more ſeaſonably, ſo much was it preſſed. But rae 

ſhortly after, General Goring came into Samer ſelſbire with = uf 

three thouſand horſe, given him by the King, when he 5. 2 5 

heard Fairfax was marching to the Weſt. Then, Green- oped 

vil Joining him, they went together, and laid ſiege again 

to Taunton, where the Party that relieved the town Were 

ſhut up, | | | 

| During theſe motions of the Parliament's forces, the bay 

ark on the 7th of May, took the field, and marched towards 


[with about eight thouſand men] towards Chefter, to Te” _ 


(2) Here ended (ſays Whitelock) the tirſt Scene of our tragick civil Wars, in the exit of this brave perſon Eſſex, who being ſer aſide, and many gal 
lant men his Officers with him, the King's party looked upon the new Army, and new Officers, with much contempt, and the new Model was Dy 


them in ſcorn called the new Noddle. Mem. p. 140. 


(3) Major General Skippon did much aſſiſt in this work, eſpecially in reducing five Regiments of Efſex*s forces into three, amongſt which was the 
-afl's own, that was like to prove moſt refractory. Rrſhworth, Tom. VI. p. 17. Sprigge, p. 9. | | 

(4) From whom the Parliament's army was generally to receive its orders. Ruſhworth, Tom. VI. p- 23» 

8 He was ordered to march beyond Oxford, as the Prince was to come from about Worceſter. 1bid. 


6) Her Majeſty's Standard was taken, with two hundred Priſoners, Idem, p. 24. 
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645. lieve the place, beſieged by Sir William Brereion (1). But ſeveral priſoners, Whereupon it was reſolved at a council 1645. 
„ 1 he heard by the way, the ſiege was raiſed ; and having no- of war, held in the night, to march back and meet. the 
WE Leiceſter fy thing more to do there, marched to Leicgſter, which he enemy, conſidering the impoſſibility of going to Leiceſter, 
78 po took by ſtorm the zoth of May. | : without expoling the rear to certain deſtruction. - So, 
. b. 3. Mean time, the Parliament perceiving the King was the King returning in the morning, the 14th of June, 
h be- marching towards Che/ter, ſent orders to General Fairfax met the Parliamentarians, who upon news of his march, 
61 cy ok to beſiege Oxford. Accordingly Fairfax approached the had drawn up near Vaſely. Here was fought the fatal bat- 


W May 22. city, and began the ſiege, But within a few days, the tle that decided the quarrel between the King and the Par- 
$62 4 3 f : . . 2 
%% % Parliament having intelligence of the taking of Leiceſter, liament. 

f ＋ ra,;#" 


Wc 4 rehenſive, the King's deſign was to enter the aſſo- Prince Rupert commanded the right wing of the King's 2 
Ke, 4 were app 3 f d Sir Mor Sir e Naleby, 17 
= .rprocctes ciated eaſtern Counties, and therefore ordered their Gene- army, and Sir Marmaduke Langdale the left. Sir Jacob tha 


= ce Kg 1 to raiſe the ſiege of Oxford, and follow the King. Fair- A/iley (4) led the main body of the foot, and the King was rogue 
4 * 1 155 ſax therefore marched away on the 7th of June. As, very at the head of the reſerve of Horſe (5). On the Parlia- June 14. 


© .. is likely, a battle would quickly enſue, he writ to deſire the ment's fide, the right wing of Horſe was commanded by 838 
7 . Parliament to diſpenſe with Cromwell's abſence from the Cromwell, the left by Ireton. General Fairfax, and Major- c 


ad uit Houſe, and to order him to march to the army, and com- General Skrppon, were both at the head of the main-body, A, 
1 . mand the Horſe, which was readily granted. Thus, Crom- the firſt on the right, and the other on the left (6). * 42, 

I Sen, well, who had been one of the moſt forward to paſs the Prince Rupert began with charging the left wing, com- Whitelock, 

4. 3% grdinance for the excluſion of the members of Parliament manded by Ireton, and after a long conflict, wherein he b. 150. 


7 IC from all offices and poſts, civil and military, was the only met with great reſiſtance, broke that body of Horſe, put Sprigges 


C 3 
OE La 


Br perſon that kepe his ſeat in Parliament, and his command them to flight, and chaſed them almoſt to Naſeby town (7). 
= Hil! in the army. This would be a very honorable diſtinction In his return, he loſt ſome time 1n trying to become maſter 
1 Am. for him, were there not room to ſuſpect, it was owing to of the Parliament's artillery, He even ſummoned the train, 
| 1 his own intrigues (2). but, they being well defended with fire-locks, and a rear 


1). Kine's Mean while, the King was very uneaſy, He was inform- guard, and he without Foot, he could not execute his 
, ed of the ſiege of Oxford, but did not yet know it was raiſed, deſign. 
eon, and that the enemy was marching directly towards him. At the ſame time, Cromtuell was ingaged in a very ob · 
- 1 * This made him reſolve to move towards Oxford, in order ſtinate fight with Sir Marmaduke Langdale, but at length 
use to relieve a city of ſo great importance to him. To that the King's Horſe took to flight, and were purſued about a 
© ns end, he encamped at Harborough, from whence he ſent an quarter of a mile. After that, Cromwell leaving a party 
pl e expreſs to General Goring, to order him to come and join of Horſe to oppoſe the King's, in caſe they ſhould rally, re- 
: him with all poſſible ſpeed. Here it was he received intel- turned with ſpeed to the field of battle, where his aſſiſtance 
1 ligence, that Fairfax was drawn off from Oxford, and had was very much wanted by his friends. 
1 been repulſed with great loſs, in an aſſault upon Bor/tal The Parliament's Foot were ingaged with the King's, 
"IT houſe (3). His troops, as was uſual with them, were ſo and began to be preſſed in ſuch a manner, that they were 
| elated at this news, that they imagined the enemies to be in great diſorder, Cromwell, who was returned victorious, 
in the utmoſt conſternation, which ought to be improved changed the face of the battle, by charging the King's in- 
by immediately giving them battle. The King himſelf fantry in flank, who could not ſtand ſo vigorous an attack. 
was prepoſſeſſed with this notion, which made him con- Fairfax and Skippon, took advantage of this aſſiſtance to 
temn his enemies, and unfortunately induced him to ad- rally their troops, who had been roughly uſed at the begin- 
vance to Daventry in Northamptonſhire, in a belief it would ning of the battle (8), and at laſt, the King's Foot were ſo 
ET always be in his power to fight when he pleafed, and that routed, that there was no poſſibility of rallying them. 
u p.;o;. his enemies would never dare to attack him, Otherwiſe, In the mean time, the Prince not being yet returned 
3 he might have retired to Leicgſter, and there quietly ex- from the chace, the King was, with his reſerve of Horſe, 
pected the three thouſand men, Colonel Gerrard was to unable to charge Cromwell, who was ſtronger than himſelf, 
= bring him from Wales, and Goring's three thouſand Horſe and was alſo re- joined by the party he had left behind. As 
cis, from the Weſt. As to Goring, an accident happened, ſoon as Prince Rupert was returned with his victorious 
Fee which very much conduced to haſten a battle. Fairfax Horſe, and had joined the reſerve, the King uſed his ut- 
1 . had ſent a man to Oxford, who pretending to ſerve the moſt endeavours to perſwade them to charge once more the 
E Ruthworth. King, had managed ſo artfully, that Secretary Nicholas had enemy's Horſe, not queſtioning, that if he could put them 
1 e. 49 entruſted him with a packet to General Goring, who was to rout, he ſhould afterwards eaſily vanquiſh the Foot, But 
E before Taunton, This man having diſcharged his com- he could not prevail with them to make a ſecond charge (9). 
, =: miſſion, Goring thought he could not employ, to carry a This is not very ftrange, ſince it could not be done with- 
= letter to the King, a more truſty meſſenger than the per- out manifeſt danger. Fairfax, Skippon, and Cromwell, 
fon ſent to him by Secretary Nicholas. He gave him there- without loſing time in purſuing the King's diſperſed infan- 
Bf fore a letter for the King, wherein he told his Majeſty, try, had ſpeedily rallied their troops. They faced the King's 
h, 1 that he hoped to be maſter of Taunton in a ſhort time, Horſe, and prepared to receive, or to charge them. So, 
=] conjuring him not to engage, but to ſtand upon the defen- to renew the fight, the King muſt, with one. fingle wing 
1 ſive, for he did not queſtion, in twelve or fourteen days to of Horſe, and his ſmall body of reſerve, have fallen upon 
1 join him with the forces under his command. The King the enemies army, which wanted only the wing that was 
rare. knew nothing of this letter which was brought to Fairfax, routed. This the Cavaliers clearly perceived, and was 
, Butit convinced the Parliament-Generals of the abſolute what hindered them from obeying the King's orders. At Clarendon, 
= neceflity of fighting, before this aid ſhould come to the the ſame time, an accident happened, which induced them b. bel. 
| King | 1 to take to flight, or furniſhed them with a pretence. [ Ra- 
N. King Purſuant to this reſolution, Fairfax continued to advance bert Dalziel] Earl of Carnewarth, ſeeing the King, not- 
lente towards the King, who being better informed of the num- withſtanding the unwillingneſs of his own troops, bent up- 
1 ber and deſigns of his enemies, reſolved to retire to Lei- on charging the enemies, rode up to him and ſaid, Sir, 2vill 
II. p. 506. ceter. To that purpoſe, he began to march towards Har- you go upon your death in an inſtant? And withal, lay ing 
| borough, where his van arrived, whilſt the reſt of the army hold of the King's bridle, turned his Horſe to the right. 
R«hworth, was yet above two miles behind. That ſame night, he The King's cavalry ſeeing his Majeſty's Horſe turned, 7”: ** 
5 $5 heard, the enemies were within fix miles of Harborough, without knowing the cauſe, took occaſion to disband, and Rn 
crocs and indeed General [reton, Cromwell's Son-in-law, had rode upon the ſpur without looking behind them. So, the | 
now fallen upon ſome of the King's quarters, and taken King was alſo forced to retire, and leave his enemies ma- 
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(1) It was Prince Rupert that adviſed the King to march into the North of England. The reſt of- his Council were for his marching into the Weſt. See 
Clarendon, Tom. 2. p. 501, 502. 

(2) This was much ſpoken againſt by Efſex's party, as a breach of the Self-denying Ordinance, and a diſcovery. of the intentions to continue whom they 
ent fo ” 3 eg = Le notwithſtanding their former Self-denying Pretences. Wbitelock, p. 145» 
- a acki gbamſbire, he the Livery of a Horn. it. p- . 

(4) Lately created Lord Aftley of Rad ee e Ae _— 

t5) Th:ugh Rapin quotes Ruſhworth, he has followed the diſp»ſition of the army, as related by Clarendon. For both Ruſ2wworth and Whiteleck fay, the 
King commanded the main body himſelf, Sir Jacob Aſtley, with the Earl of Lindſey, the right hand reſerve, and the Lord Bard and Sir George L'i/le the 
"a. 3 Baur 6. p. 42. The King's forces, according to the Lord Clarendon's computation, were in all but about ſeven thouſand tour hundred 
Wo (6) The Reſerves were brought up by Col. Rainsboreugb, Hammond, and Pride Ruſhworth, Tom. 6 ; 
* — ; 7. 2 0 N , r p- 42+ 
4 . | 7) Treten had his Rorie killed under him, wa h ; i i if but found ſcape 
1 1 upon the turn of the battle. Whitelock, p. 1 3 en ee 06-TRigh, wounded inthe Face-wkh s Pike, and made Frilnaat, a Es — 
urths . (8) Hay ee hd his Helmet beat oft, but however, rid up ard down bare-headed. Whereupon, Colonel Charles D"oyley told him, he expoſed himſelf to 
15 2p 5 eg Foy ws and offercd him his Helmet, but he refuſed it, ſaying, It is well enough, Charles, Then he ordered him to charge a budy of the King's 

5 ene * ch ſtood u. broken in the front, whilſt he would do the tame in the rear, and meet him in the middle. Which was done accordingly. In this 
oy pn Hg the Enſign, and one of D oyley's Troopers took the colours, bragging, he had killed the Enſign, for which D'oyley chiding him, Fair- 
Abe 0 im alone, I bave bonour enoug b, let bim take that bonour to himſelf. Skippon being wounded in the beginning of the fight, was deſired to go off 
4 ut he anſwered He <vould not flir as long as a man would ftand. Whitelock, p. 151. 
3 (9) 2 Lewes Clatnden makes the following remark. This difference, ſays he, was obſerved all along in the diſcipline of the King's troops, and of 
een 11 Fir jo and Cremave'l, that though the King's troops p:evailed in the charge, they ſeld:m rallied themſelves again in order, nor could be brought 
e 2 the lame day, Whereas the other troops, if they prevailed, or though they were beaten, preſently rallied again,” and ſtood in good 
No 69 new orders. The ſame thing, he ſays, was not obſervable in the forces under Eſſex and Waller. Clarendon, Tom. 2, p. 508. 
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ſters of the field (1). All his infantry were fo diſperſed, 
that the enemies took as many priſoners as they pleaſed. 
He loſt his whole train of artillery, all his bag and baggage, 
with his Cabinet, wherein were his moſt ſecret papers and 
letters, which the Parliament were ſo cruel, as to print and 
publiſh, particularly his letters concerning the treaty of Uz- 
bridge, of which the reader has before ſeen ſome extracts. 
Aſter this, he was never more able to bring a conſiderable 
army into the field, It is ſaid, there were not ſlain on the 
King's ſide above fix hundred men, but amongſt them were 
more than one hundred and fiſty officers; and beſides, the 
enemy took above five thouſand priſoners, 

The King, and Prince Rupert, that ſame day retreated 
by Leiceſter to Aſhby de la Zouch, from whence, after a few 
hours refreſhment, they continued their march with their 
Horle in very great diſorder to Hereford, where they part- 
ed. Prince Rupert haſted to Bri/tol, to prepare the city for 
a ſiege, there beivg great likelihood, it would quickly be 
attacked. The King retired into J/ales, and made ſome 
ſtay at Ragland caſtle, not deſpairing of being able to form 
another army in thoſe parts. "The reaſon is unknown, why 
he was beat, contrary to all appearance, upon raiſing anew 
army in ales, and the neighbouring Counties, inſtead of 
marching into the Welt with his Horſe, where he had a 
rong body of troops, under the command of Goring and 
Greenvil, with which he might have long continued the 
War. | 

Mean while, Fairfax advanced towards Leicgſter, which 
ſurrendered by capitulation, four days after the battle of 
Naſeby, Then, he marched with all ſpeed to the Weſt, 
where it was very neceſſary to lead the army, as well to 
relieve Taunton and the party there ſhut up, as to reduce 
to the obedience of the Parliament the weſtern Counties, 
which were all for the King. At the approach of the 
army, Goring raiſed the ſiege of Taunton (2), and in few 


reliercd, and days Was defeated by Fairfax at Langport, Who killed 


Goring de- 
feated. 

p. 5465. 
Clarendon, 

II. p. 517, 
&c. 

Whitel. ck, 
p. 158. 
Fairfax be- 
fepes Bril- 
tol. 

Aug. 22. 
wob1ch far- 
renders upon 
terms. 

Sept. 11. 
Ruſhworth, 
VI. p. 65--- 
88. 
Clatendon, 
II. p. 532. 
The King 
d1jmiſſes 

£ rince Ru— 
Pert. 

Id. p. 536. 
Ruſh worth, 
VI. P 69. 


Fairfax; 
progreſs in 
the Net. 
Id. p+* 89. 
dprigge. 


many of his men, took twelve hundred horſes, and four- 
teen hundred priſoners (3). This victory was followed 
with the taking of Bridgewater, Bath and Sherburn, after 
which, Fairfax laid ſiege to Briſtol. 

It was univerſally expected, Prince Rupert would, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, perform wonders in the defence of this 
city, which was ſtrongly garriſoned (4) and well ſtored 
with proviſions and ammunition. Nay, the Prince him- 


ſelf had ſent the King word, he hoped to hold out at 


leaſt four months. And yet, the Parliament-army ap- 
proaching the lines drawn about the place, and repulſing 
ſeveral ſallies, the Prince, upon the friſt ſummons, agreed 
to capitulate. Fairfax came near the lines the 23d of 
Auguſt, and the capitulation was ſigned the 1th of Seh- 
tember, before the beſiegers had approached the walls. 
When the King heard, Prince Rupert had ſurrendered 
Briſtol in this manner, he was ſo enraged at it, that he or- 


dered him by a letter to depart the Kingdom, and re- 


voked all his commiſſions. The Prince publiſhed a Mani- 
feſto in vindication of his conduct. But he did not ſuffi- 
cien:ly demonſtrate the neceſſity of ſurrendering fo quickly 
a place of ſuch importance (5). | 


Immediately after the taking of Briſtol, A yy marched 
again to the Weſt, as well to relieve P/ymouth which was 


ſtill inveſted (6), as to ſubdue all thoſe Counties to the 


Parliament. But to prevent the miſchiefs incurred by the 


_ Earl of Ee the laſt year, for want of an open commu- 


Sept. 21. 
Ruſhworth, 
VI. Þ* 90. 


nication with London, he ordered Cromwell, with a party 
of Horſe, to take ſuch places as might hinder this com- 
munication, He alſo detached Colonel Rarnsborough to 
beſiege Berkley Caſtle, the only garriſon, the King had be- 
tween Gloce/ter and Briftel, He went himſelf to Bath 
the 17th of September, where he remained till his orders 
were executed. | 
Cromwell with his party appeared before the Caſtle of 
the Devizes in Miliſbire, ſituate in the road of traffick 
between London and the weſtern Counties. The Gover- 
nour [Sir Charles Lid] made a ſhow of defending him- 
ſelf, but however capitulated on the morrow. The ſame 
day Cromwell detached Colonel Pickering, who became 
maſter of Laycack Houſe, where was a garriſon of the 
King's [kept by Colonel Bovile.] After that, Pickering 
xcjoined the army, as did Colonel Rainsborough, Berkley 


(1 Vbiteloct ſiye, that on the Parliament's fide were wounded and ſluin above a thouſand Officers and common Saldiers ; and, that the King wed bim fob. 18. 
felt his day a couragious General, keeping cloſe with his Horſe, and in perſon rallying them to hot encounters. Mem. p. 151. This battle was ſonght in a 1645 6+ 
large fallow field, on the North-Weſt fide of Naſeby, about a mite broad: there are now no ſigns of a fizhc remaining, excepting ſome few holes, which were 14 p. 99. 
the buryiog places of dend men and horſes. This Town is ſaid by forne, to ſtand upon the h'gheſt ground in England, Addit. to Camden. June 17, Ca; 
the day a ter the Parliament received the news of this victary, both Houſes were feaſted by the City of London at Grocer's- Hall, and after dinner they lun , p- 503" 


the 46th Pſaim, and (» parted, Vlitelet, p 152, 


this Siege. Kufhworib, Tom 6. p. 54. 


(2) Sir Febn Dirty, Brother to Sir Kenelm Digby, on the King's ſide z and on the Parliament's, Colonel Lia, and Colonel Richbel, weile kilks during 


(3) Her lect fays, there were nincteen hundred Priſoners, and two thouſand Horſe taken, i, . 
(4) The Garriton was {aid to be cine 21-dred Horſe, two thouſand five hundred Foot, and fifteen hundred Auxiltiries. Iden. p- 167. We 
(5) He came afterwards to the King at Newark, to vindicate himſelf, See C/arendon, Tom. 2. p. 554+ And ia Novemtver, obtained 8 Fa ö from dhe 


Parliament to go beyond Sta, Mliteluck, p. 178, 179. 
(6, And had been to for two years. Jem, p. 126. 


(7) He had withſtood ſeveral Sieges, d-claring, that if the King had no more ground in England but Bafing-bouſe, he wou d Aſentef as he dt, #83 
Ao. d it out to the laſt extend. Fu which teaton the houſe was called Loyalry, Rujhworth, Com. 6. p. 93. | ; 


* 
— 


Caſtle having been ſurrendered [by the Governour dir 


Charles Lucas] upon articles. by; 7 ; 


September the 26th, the General called a council of war 
wheie it was reſolved that the army ſhould march fache e, 
weſtward. But as the Prince of Wales, the King's eldeſt l. 5 5 
ſon, was in thoſe parts with Goring's, Greenvil's, and D. 
ſome other troops, which all together made a conſiderable . 
body, the General was apprehenſive of meeting man 
diſficulties in this expedition, and therefore thought it i. 
cumbent upon him to ſecute the communication with 
London. To that purpoſe, he detached Cromwell once more Nobert, 
with orders to endeavour to take the Caſtle of Minch- 67 YL I. gu. 
and then Baſing houſe, which had been twice beſieged in 
vain. | 

Cromwell, with his wonted activity, marching dire&!y 
to Winche/ter, took the city and caſtle upon articles. A b 44. 
complaint being made by ſome of the garriſon that they 
were plundered at their marching out, he cauſed ſtrict in. 
quiry to be made after the offenders, of whom fix were 
found and condemned to die. After lots caſt for their 
lives, he, whoſe lot it was, was executed ; and the other 
five were ſent to Sir Thomas Glemham Governor of Ox. 
ford, to be puniſhed as he pleaſed. But the Governor ſint 
them back with an acknowledgment of Cromwell's juſtice 
and civility. | | ee | 

From V incheſter, Cromwell advanced to Baſing, the, 
houſe of the Marquiſs of incheſter, which he having 7 
ſortified, kept garriſon there for the King (7). As he fe- 
fuſed to ſurrender, he was ſo ſuddenly and briskly aſſaulted, 
that the place was carried by ſtorm, and himſelf taken 
priſoner and ſent to Lenden. Alter that, Cromwell took) 94. 
Langford Houſe [near Salisbury] which ſurrendered upon 
articles, „ We: 

In the mean time, Fairſax purſuing his march into the Ibis 
Weft, came before Tivertan. It was refolved at a council 9% 15 
of war to ſtorm the town: but whilſt they were conſult- 
ing how to order the attack, a round-ſhot happened to,,, 
break the chain of the draw-bridge, which falling down, 8 
the ſoldiers, without waiting for orders, poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the town. . 

After that, the army marched towards Exeter, the p. 9% 
capital of Devunſbire. But as this place was ſtrong and C0 25. 
well garrifoned, and the ſeaſon not proper for fo impor- 
tant a ſiege, it was reſolved to block it up till it could be 
inveſted in form. | 5 | | 

Whilſt the General was employed in ordering the 7; 2, 
blockade, which held till December, and in building neceſ. / Wale 
ſary forts on the eaſt-ſide of the Ex, the Prince of Wales uw 5 4 
had time to aſſemble all the King's forces in thoſe parts, y:}. 3 
with the militia of Cornwal, and form an army of eight Ruſwork, 4 
thouſand men. Fairfax hearing, the enemies were pre- 45 
paring to march againſt him, reſolved to prevent them, march: r. 
by advancing towards them. He made ſuch ſpeed that he uU 
ſurprized a brigade of their Horſe, commanded by the 5. 3, 
Lord Wentworth, and took between three and four hundred 
Horſes. This obliged the King's Generals to proceed 757 Pur 


with more caution, raiſe the blockade of Plymouth to ( du 
ſtrengthen their army, and paſs the Tamar, in order to OE =_ 
retire into Cornwal, | Rh 
The Prince's retreat into Cornwal gave Fairfax oppor- Farfus 72 
tunity to attack Dartmouth, a Sea- port of great conſe- 1 Ha | Spr 
quence, which he took by ſtorm, the ſeaſon not allowiag ) EY p 7 
him to beſiege it in form, | 0 
After all theſe advantages, Fairfax returned to Exeter, He cmplun 
and finiſhed the blockade of that city. Shortly after, he 71 
left the command of it to Sir Hardreſs Waller, and went ia. 5. 9% 
himſelf to meet the Lord Hopton, who was marching to 55 far. WI 
the relief of Exeter, at the head of ſeven or eight thouſand 28 | 23 
men. General Goring being withdrawn into France, the t. 535 16; 
Prince of Wales had given the command of Ins army . Panne. 3 
the Lord Hepton. Fairfax approaching the enemies, heard, wha . 5 
the Lord Hopton was intrenched in Torrington, to oblige 
him either to attack him thus advantagiouſly poſted, or to 
keep the field in a very rainy ſeaſon, in a country where 
there were few villages to ſhelter his army from the 
weather. Fairfax having weighed the inconveniencies of 
leaving the enemies thus intrenched, reſolyed to attack 
them, To that end, he advanced within a mile of Ter- , au 
rington, aud poſſeſſed himſelf of ſome poſts, with deſign Ld 
| | | — ig 1 Hopton 9 — 
Toning Th 
He 
ba 
II. 
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- ove on the morrow. But in the night Hopton's 
hd e 3 to diſlodge the Parliamentarians, and theſe 
JIaf receiving affiſtance from the army, the battle began 
inſenſibly, and held almoſt the whole night. In ſhort, 
after a long conflict in the dark, the Lord Hopton s in- 
trenchments were forced, and himſelf obliged to retire with 
his Horſe, and only four or five hundred of the four 
thouſand Foot, he had before the battle. Thus all his in- 
fantry were ſlain or taken, or ſo diſperſed, that it was not 
poſſible for thoſe that eſcaped to rejoin their General, who 
was retired into Cornwol (1). 0 3 

After this freſh victory, Fairfax judged, his main buſi- 


he was, utterly to deftroy the enemies Horſe that el- 
828 88 from rr Phe conſiſting of three thoufand, and 
Feb. 18 to hinder them from joining the King. Inſtead therefore 
2 of returning to Exeter, he reſolved to march into Corn- 
104. 5 wa! with his whole army. He ſet out the 23d of February, 
Sprigge® and ſeizing the paſſes of the river Tamar, leit there ſtrong 
1 guards, as alſo in all places where he thought the enemies 
might try to paſs, in cafe they intended, as was very 
likely, to join the King. The Lord Hopten finding, Farr- 
fax was advancing towards him, and not being able to fight 
him, quitted Bodmin, where he had poſted himſelf, and 
retired farther weſtward. Mean while, Fairfax ſtill ad- 
vanced, taking all poſſible care to guard all the paſſes by 

which the enemy might eſcape him, 
The Prince The approach of the Parliament- army cauſed the Prince 
of Wales of Wales to reſolve to ſecure his perſon by retiring into 
Scilly 2 Scilly, where he ſafely arrived (2). Mean while, the 


1d. p. 36 5. Lord Flopton was extremely embaraſſed, and the more, as 

Ruſbwotth. the people of the county who before were devoted to the 
VI. p. 104, ,,». b | . + | d 

Ar. King, began to alter their minds, and even voluntarily 

offered themſelves to General Fairfax, to block up the 

paſſes, and hinder the King's forces from eſcaping. At laſt, 

the Parliament-army approaching Truro, where Hepton had 

his head-quarters, Fairfax ſent and offered him honorable 

terms if he would capitulate. Whilſt he waited for an 

| anſwer, he ſtill advanced towards the enemies, and beating 

Hopton's up one of their quarters, took three hundred Horſes, In 

ef Fg „ ſhort, not to deſcend to unneceſſary particulars, I ſhall 

March 14. content my ſelf with briefly ſaying, that the Lord Hopton 

1d. p. 119, ſeeing himſelf 1 on 55 _ and * » 

Ce, Eſcape, agreed to capitulate, By the treaty, ſigned the 

Carton, 10 1 it Wa agreed, that all the forces under the 

11. p. 566. command of the Lord Hopton, ſhould [within fix days] 

be disbanded, with leave to go beyond ſea, or to their 

homes. That all the horſes and arms ſhould be delivered 

to General Fairfax, and upon performance thereof, each 

trooper ſhould receive twenty ſhillings, or his horſe. That 

paſſes ſhould be given to ſuch as delired to go beyond ſea, 

upon their promiſing not to bear arms any more againſt 

the Parliament of England (3). There were ſeveral other 


articles, which it is needleſs to ſpecify, as they concerned 


only the manner how the treaty was to be executed (4). 

The Lords Hopton and Culpepper retired to Scilly betore 

the treaty was ſigned. Thus the King's army in the Weſt 

Ruſhworth, was entirely diſperſed. After this, Fairfax returns before 
3 Exeter, which was ſurrendered upon articles. the gth of 
Exeter /ur- April 1646, With the taking of this city, Fairfax ended 
render: t0 his weſtern expedition, which could not be more glori- 


heres ous to him, or more advantagious to the Parliament, 
p 236. ſince the King had neither towns nor forces left in the 
"—_—_ 88 | 
It is time now to ſee what paſſed in the reſt of the 
Kingdom, whilſt the Parliament-army was employed in 
reducing the weſtern counties. CO 
What the The Scotch army having taken Newcaftle in October 
3 1644, divided themſelves into two bodies, one whereof 
1645. beſieged Carliſe, which ſurrendered upon articles in June 
Ruſh worth, 16 BET 


3 The other part of the army durſt not ingage in a ſiege, 
becauſe the Marquils of Montroſe, who ſerved the King in 
Scotland, having had great ſucceſs there, it was to be ſcar- 

ed, the King would think of ſending him reinforcements, 
Wherefore the Scots always kept in a readineſs to oppoſe 

it, This became ſtill more neceſlary after the battle of 

Naſeby, there being preat likelihood of the King's reſolving 

to join the Earl of Aontreſe with his cavalry. Beſides, the 

Scots by keeping thus in the middle of the Kingdom, pre- 

pe vented the King from making new levies in thoſe parts, 
no 4 At laſt, aſter the taking of Carliſie, the two bodies being 
p. 122, fe- joined, they beſieged Hereford about the end of July. 
A — — Bur after having in vain carried on the ſiege above a month, 


(1) Thar wie 


n rive to ſerve thy Sovereign King Rupee th, Tom. 6. p. 103. 


25. C H ARI. E S 1. 


cavalry, conſiſting of three thouſand horſe. 


overtook him [on Nouton heath] within two miles of Che/- 


510 


they raiſed it in the beginning of September. The Earl of 1645-6, 

Leven their General publiſhed; on this occaſion, a'fort of 

Apology, Wherein, among other things; he ſaid, that tor 

ſix or ſeven months paſt; they had received but one 

month's pay. That they had been promiſed to be ſupplied 

with all things neceſſary for a ſiege; in which they had 

been extreamly diſappouited, ſince they had received but 

three pieces of cannon, with fiſty Ball to each; that they 

had but ſew horſe, and being informed the King was march- 

ing towards them with three thouſand horſe, it was impofli- 

ble to continue the fiege, Laſtly, that General Lefſey was 

obliged to go into Scotland with his whole party of Horſe 

and Dragoons, to oppoſe Montroſe. | 215 | | 
After the ſiege of Hereford was raiſed, the Scotch army They fie 

retired into 7orthhire, complaining pretty openly of being 1636+ ay 

entirely neglected. Whereupon, the Parliament affigned 14. 2. 126. 

them thirty thouſand pounds, provided they appeared bclore 

Newark [upon the firſt of November,] and ordered that 

the eaſtern aſſociation ſhould pay them fourteen hundred 

pounds a week. The Scots agreeing to theſe terms, the 

ſiege of Newark was begun about the end of October 1 C45, 

and laſted till May 1646. | | 

In July, Ponfret Caſtle was ſurrendered to the Parlia- Ponfr-t and 

ment, and four days after, that of Scarborovgh capitulatcd 5 

alſo, having maintained a long ſiege [under Sir Hugh e. 

Cholmiley] in which Sir Jahn Meldrum was killed. Id p. 118. 
I left the King in Wales after the battle of Naſeby, |** *'s 

where he was employed in ſeeking means to raiſe a new W. les, 

army. As to the diſpoling of his perſon, it was hardly 14. b. 116 

poſlible for him to come to any reſolution, before he knew ; rn, 

What his enemies intended to do after their victory. But 3 


when he ſaw General 26 * with his army, ingaged in 


the weſtern Counties, he departed from his ictrcat with his 

As the Parlia- #1. 
ment had but very few forces in the midland parts, the OE 7 
King came without danger to Lichfield, and from thence, © 
entering the aſſociated eaſtern Counties, took Huntington, 

where he met with a great booty, after which he came 

to Oxford (5). From thence he departed in three days, Aug. 28- 
taking with him what forces could be ſpared, and marched 


to Cambden. 


The Parliament, thinking the King's deſign was to re- I <=: te 
lieve either Briſtel or Hereford, which were both be ſieged we Ae 
at the ſame time, gave orders to Major-General Pointz and VI. p. 11 
Colonel Roſſiter to aſſemble what forces they could, and dili- 117. 
gently attend the King's motions. Accordingly they drew 
together about two thouſand Horſe, and poſted themſc!ves 
between the King and Ox/erd. But at the ſame time, the Clareadon, 
Scots having raiſed the ſiege of Ilerefurd of their own ac- F 535. 
cord, the King marched thither, where he continued till 
the zoth of September, Here he received the news of the 
. . cc 

About the ſame time, Colonel Jones, with Adjutant-Ge- Tb King 


mar ches 0 


neral Louthian, who ſerved the Parliament, beſieging Bee'- , of of 
ton Caſtle, drew off thence on a ſudden a party of thirtzen Cheer. © 
hundred men, and went to ſurprize Cheſter, in which leuſhwortk, 
they partly ſucceeded. But as they had not ſufficient forces iy rw 
to become maſters of the reſt of the City, they were con- II p. 849 
tent to keep what they had got, expecting Sir //7/lam | 
Brereton, who was to bring them a ſupply. As the King 
then expected a body of troops from Ireland, which could 
land but at Cheſter, this City was of fo great conſequence 
to him, that he immediately marched to diſlodge the ene- 
mies from that part, they had in their power. He was no 
ſooner on his march, but Poyntz cloſely followed him, and 


ter, which obliged him to turn againſt his purſuers. Ihe 8 | 
fight at firſt was pretty obſtinate, but as the King had five 12,5590... 
thouſand, and Poyntz only two thouſand, men, Poyntz II. p. $50. 
was briskly repulſed, and put into great diſorder. Mean e e 
while, juſt as the King thought himſelf entirely victorious, OP 
Jones and Louthian came from Cheſter with eight hundied 
men, and falling upon the King's rear, ſorced them to 
turn againſt them. T'his gave Poyntz time to rally his 
men, and then charge the King's army, who finding 
themſelves at once attacked before and behind, were at lait 
utterly routed, with loſs of fix hundred men, and a thou- 
ſand priſoners. [ Bernard Stewart] Earl of Lichfield, and 
ſome other officers of quality were killed, It was with 
great difficulty that the King, wich the remains of his ar- 
my got into [ Denbigh Caſtle in] 7Yales, where he conti- 2 retfes 
nued ſome time; after which, with a party of about three g nge 
thouſand men, he came to Newark in Nottinghamſhire Il. p 550, 


&c. $ 59+ 


t above five hundred ſlain, the greateſt part were diſperſed. Among the colcurs were taken the Lord Liepten's own, with this Motto, J 


; (2) The King Bis Father, by two Letters dated Novemb. 7, and Decemb. 7, ordered him, as ſoon as he ſhould find himſelf in a probable danger of fei] ng 


_ the enemy's hands, to retire into Cenmerk, ot ſo 
em arked for Ferſey, where he landed the next day, and from 
(3) Thoſe that ftzyed :n England, as well Foreigners 


to bear arms agaioſt the Parl'ament. Rufbw:rth, Tom. 6, P 114. 


me «ther place beyond Sea, See Clarenden, Tim. 2+ p. 546, 547+ The Prince, on Ari 16. 1640, 
thence paſſed into France, 
as others, were to bind themſelves for ever ; but thote that weat beyond Sea only ſor three ves, not 


Idem. Tom. 3. Pp. 3, 4+ 


(4) Culonel lrevasien, then with bis Reziment at Pcrin, ſent to defire to be included tn the Trea'y, 20 e e the Gorttnor of $:: Maw's Caſtle, that 


cummands Fals! Haven. Ruſowirth, Tom. 6. p. 10 
(s) Where the day before dicd the Lord-Keeper 122 Idem. p. 116. 


He 


into Wiles. 
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1645-6, He ſtayed in that town, till fearing to be beſieged by the 
Me comes Scots, who were approaching, he went away by night, and 
2K to Ox- ſafely arrived at Oxford the 6th of November, there being 
Ruſhworth, no other remedy left than to make a peace with the Par- 
VI. p. 118. lament, f 

But this peace was not eaſy to be made. The King 
would have willingly granted, in the preſent ſituation of 
his affairs, ſomething of what he had before reſuſed, but 
did not care to yield all. The Parliament, on their ſide, 
were willing to make peace, like Conquerors, and by ag- 
gravating the terms inſtead of rendering them more tole- 
rable. 

Ibe King's Mean while, notwithſtanding the difficulties which were 
Home ”" naturally to occur in the concluſion of a peace, the King's 
hi ts hope friends at London made him hope, that the diſſentions be- 
of a peace» tween the Presbyterians and Independents might turn to his 
. on, advantage. It was intimated to him, that the Presbyteri- 
b., ans were inraged to ſee the Independent party daily increaſe 
in number and ftrength, and that it was not doubted, 
but if he could obtain leave to come and treat in perſon 
with the two Houſes, the Presbyterian Members would 
find means to conclude a peace, in order to be freed from 
the yoke of the Independents: That the City of London 
was almoſt wholly Presbyterian ; that the King had there 
alſo many friends, and if the Parliament expreſſed an in- 
clination to peace, which was very likely, it would not be 
in the power of the Independents to prevent the conclu- 
ſion. This was all very well; but they ſhould have firſt 


explained what was to be underſtood by the word Peace, 


Very probably, the Parliament, or Presbyterian Party, 
which till prevailed, would have very gladly conſented to 
a Peace, if the King had been willing to grant two points, 
which were conſidered by them as abſolutely neceſſary, 


namely, the abolitien of Epiſcopacy, and ſufficient ſecuri- | 


ty for the performance of his promiſes. For in theſe two 
points conſiſted the Parliament's ſcheme for a peace. But 
this was not the King's ſcheme. He ever meant that ſuch 
a peace ſhould be made as he defired, and which I have 
often explained. It is true, that in his preſent circum- 
ſtances he was willing, with regard to the ſecurity, to 
grant ſomething more than what he had yet offered : but 
nothing could prevail with him to conſent to the abolition 
of Epiſcopacy. So, by ever preſerving the ambiguity in 
the term Peace, he imagined, if he could obtain liberty to 
come and treat at London with the two Houſes, it would 
not be impracticable, with the help of his friends, to force 
the Parliament to make peace with him, in his ſenſe of 


the word, though nothing was further from the intention 


of both Houſes. | 
The King ; 
ue , two Houſes a ſafe- conduct for the Duke of Richmond, the 
Pas lianent Earl of Southampton, Fohn Aſbburnbam, and Teffery Pal- 
22 a peace. mer Eſquires, who were to bring propoſitions for a peace. 
5 The 15th of the ſame month he renewed his demand, 
216 2? complaining of his having received no anſwer. | 


Clarendon, The 26th he ſent them a third meſſage, wherein he 
8. b 573, ſaid : _ 5 | | 
RD «© That conceiving the former treaties had hitherto pro- 
ved ineffectual, chiefly for want of power in thoſe per- 
K ſons that treated, as likewiſe, becauſe thoſe from whom 
c their power was derived, could not give ſo clear a judg- 
ment as was requiſite ; if therefore he might have the 
<«« engagement of the two Houſes at VMeſtminſter, the com- 
6 miſfioners of the Parliament of Scotland, the Mayor, 
„ Aldermen, Common-Council, and Militia of London; 
of the chief commanders in Sir Thomas Fairfax's army, 
&« as alſo of thoſe in the Scots army, for his free and ſafe 
coming to, and abode in London or Weſtminſter for the 
c ſpace of forty days; he would come and have a perſonal 


ce treaty with the two Houſes of Parliament at Weſtmin- 


« /ter, and the commiſſioners of the Parliament of Scot- 


« /and, upon all matters which might conduce to the re- 


© ſtoring of peace and happineſs to his Kingdoms. 
„He declared beforehand, that he was willing to com- 
*« mit the great truſt of the Militia, for ſuch time, and 
with ſuch powers, as were expreſſed in the paper deli- 
<< vered by his commiſſioners at Uxbridge, to thirty perſons 
he named. But if this did not ſatisfy the Parliament, 
then he offered to name the one half, and leave the other 
eto the election of the two Houſes,” _ 
Before the two Houſes received this laſt meſſage, they 
had ſent the following anſwer to the two firſt : 
Decemb.2;., „That finding that former treaties had been made uſe 
Ruſhwo1#h, © of for other ends, under the pretence of peace, and had 
VIP. 217. 46 proved dilatory and unſucceſsful, they could not give 
way to a ſafe- conduct, according to his Majeſty's deſire. 
*© But both Houſes of the Parliament of England, having 
under their conſide rations, propoſitions and bills for the 
ſettling of a ſafe and well-grounded peace, which were 
«« ſpeedily to be communicated to the cemmiſſioners of the 
Kingdom of Scotland, did reſolve, after mutual agree- 
| ö | 


Ls 
* 


In this belief, the 5th of December, he demanded of the 
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«© ment of both Kingdoms, to preſent them with all ſpeed 
“ to his Majeſty.” 


The King replied, the 2gth of December, He com 


plained, that a ſafe- conduct was denied for the perſons he n 


intended to ſend, He inſiſted upon his demand of x perſo- 
nal treaty, and deſired an anſwer to his meſſage of the 20th 
He faid, he ſhould never have thought of coming to Len. 
don, if it was not his ſincere intention to make peace. 
The 15th of January 1645-6, he ſent another meſſage 
to both Houſes, wherein he complained of not having an 
anſwer : he ſaid, That what he earneſtly deſired was 
<< peace, and the means, his perſonal preſence at Vn 
ter; where the government of the Church being ſettled 
« as it was in the times of Queen Elizabeth, and Kin 
e James, and full liberty for the eaſe of their conſcience; 
c who would not communicate in that ſervice eſtabliſhed 
<< by law, and likewiſe for the free and publick uſe of the 
Directory, to ſuch as ſhould deſire to uſe the ſame ; and 
< all forces being agreed to be disbanded, his Majeſty 
« would then forthwith join with his two Houſes of Par- 
c lament, in ſettling ſome way, fer the payment of the 


* publick debts to his Scotch Subjects, the city of Londen, 


* and others. And having propoſed a fair way for the 
*“ ſettling of the Militia, he would endeavour, upon debate 
« with his two Houſes, ſo to diſpoſe of it, as likewiſe of 
„ the buſineſs of Ireland, as might give them and both 
„Kingdoms ſatisfaction. Not doubting alſo, but to give 
«© good contentment to his two Houſes of Parliament in 
* the choice of the Lord-Admiral, the officers of State, 
and others.” = | 


The 13th of January 1645-6, two days before the date, 5 25 
of the laſt meſſage, both Houſes had returned an anſwer to 


that of the 29th of December. £9 
«© That there had been a great deal of innocent blood of 


«© his Subjects ſhed in the war, by his Majeſty's commands 


and commiſſions. | | | 

<< That there had been [r:/þ rebels brought over into 
both Kingdoms, and endeavours to bring over more, as 
& alſo forces from foreign parts. | 


That his Majeſty was in arms in thoſe parts, and the 


“ Prince at the head of an army in the Weſt ; there were 


<< alſo forces in Scotland againſt that Parliament and King- 


dom, by his commiffion ; and the war in Ireland was 
«© fomented and prolonged by his Majeſty, 


That until ſatisfaction and ſecurity was firſt given 16 
% both Kingdoms, his Majeſty's coming to the Parlia- 


ment could not be convenient, nor by them aſſented 
OUS. | 
„That they could not apprehend it a means conducing 
c to peace, that his Majeſty ſhould come to his Parlia- 
«© ment for a few days, with any thoughts of leaving it, 


© eſpecially with intentions of returning to hoſtility a- 


6 oainſt it. . e 

That his Majeſty deſired the engagement not only of 
*« his Parliaments, but of the Lord-Mayor of London, &c. 
* which was againſt the privileges and honour of the Par- 
<« liaments, thoſe being joined with them, who were ſub- 
&« ject, and ſubordinate to their authority. 25 


„That the only way for the obtaining an happy and 


c well-grounded peace, was, for his Majeſty to give his 
& aſſent to thoſe propoſitions that ſhould be ſent to him. 


That there was not ſo much as any mention of Sat- 


1 I 
d. p · 220. 


&« land.” 7 | ab: 
The King, in a reply to this anſwer, greatly complained 
of the aſperſions caſt upon him by both Houſes, and re- 


proached them in his turn. He inſiſted upon an anſwer to 


his meſſage of the 15th of December, ſaying, * No ra- 


tional man could think their laſt paper, to be any anſwer 


© to his former demands.“ 


But the 24th of the ſame month, he ſent a farther reply 
to every particular article of that anſwer, The ſubſtance 


whereof was : 


1. That a great deal of innocent Blood had been ſpilt. 


That is the very reaſon why he preſſeth that there 


ſhould be no more (1). . 
REMARK (1.) The meaning of this objection of both 
Houſes was, that there having been a great deal of blood 


a in the war, it was reaſonable the authors thereof 


hould be puniſhed, and that the King continuing to pro- 
tet them, it was neceſſary to proſecute the war till he 


ſhould be obliged to deliver them to juſtice, So, the. 


King's general reply upon this article anſwered not the 
objection. 

2. That he had cauſed ſome Triſh to repair to his affiſt- 
ance, He anſwered, that thoſe whom they called 471%, 
were indeed (ſor the moſt part) ſuch Englih Proteſtants as 
had been formerly ſent into /reland by the two Houſes, 


and unable to ſtay there any longer, by the neglect of thoſe. 


that ſent them thither, who ſhould have better provided 
tor them (2), 


RE NM. (2.) The Obje&ion did not relate to the ur 
| Iu , 
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6. Iißb forces, the King had 


ſent for from Treland. 7 i 
7 Cc were far from giving theſe ſoldiers the name of %. 
805 Ne RNA the 1ri/h Papiſts entertained by the * 
* army, and particularly ten thouſand men 99 t 
Farl of Glamorgan was to bring over. The King eigne 
not to underſtand the two Houſes, and made an evaſive 
to this objection, 
wot” Ki ihe Prince was at the head of an army. The 
Kine anſwered, it was no great wonder, ſince there was 
15 N he defired to come to his Parliament but for a 
| 55 days, He anſwered by proteſting, that he ſought 
that treaty to avoid future hoſtility, and procure a laſting 
3 (3). The Parliament did not queſtion it: But 
they thought the King would come to London only to com- 
a 54 by means of his friends, both Houſes to make ſuch a 
8 2 he deſired. So, this general anſwer was not ca- 
able of giving them ſatis faction. Jp 
| 5. That the engagements which his Majeſty had defired 
for his ſecurity, were a breach of Privilege. The King 
anſ wered, that whoſoever ſhould call to mind the particu- 
Jar occaſions that enforced him to leave the city of London 
nd IV:ftminfler, would judge his demand very reaſonable 
and neceflary ſor his ſafety. But he no way conceived 
kow the Lord-Mayor, Aldermen, &c. of London, were 
either ſubject or ſubordinate to the authority of the two 
"A "That he had made no mention of Scotland. He an- 
ſwered, it was included in his former, and had been par- 
ticularly mentioned in his latter, meſlage of the 15th. 
Laſtly, He deſired a poſitive anſwer to his former 
eſſages. | 
f The 29th of January, the King ſent another meſſage 


5 : to both Houſes, wherein he expreſly diſavowed the Earl 


of Glamorgan, concerning the treaty with the /r:/þ rebels. 
And faid, * That that Earl having made offer unto 
« him to raiſe forces in the Kingdom of Ireland, and to 
« conduct them into England for his Majeſty's ſervice, he 


had granted him a commiſſion to that purpoſe, and to 


that purpoſe only: But that he had no commiſſion at 
« all to treat of any thing elſe, without the privity and 
directions of the Lord-Lieutenant. And this clearly 
appeared by the Lord-Leutenant's proceedings with 
de the ſaid Earl, who had orders to call him to an ac- 
count (4). | ; : 

Rem. (4). The diſguiſe uſed by the King on this oc- 
caſion will manifeſtly appear in what will be ſaid preſently 
concerning this treaty. 5 

The King added, ** That if the two Houſes would 
admit of his repair to London for a perſonal treaty, ſpeedy 
© notice ſhould be given him thereof, and a ſafe- conduct 
e with a blank ſent for a meſſenger to be immediately diſ- 
patched into Ireland, to itop the concluſion of the peace, 
the Lord-Lieutenant being empowed to treat and con- 
«clude it. | 8 | 

“ That he would leave the Management of the buſineſs 
of Ireland wholly to the two Houles, and make no peace 
< there but with their conſent, in caſe his endeavours in 
the treaty ſhould be bleſſed with ſucceſs, 
* That if his perſonal repair to London ſhould be ad- 
mitted, and a peace thereon enſue, he would then leave 
the nomination of the perſons to be intruſted with the 
Militia, wholly to his two Houſes, with ſuch power 
and limitations as were expreſſed in the Paper delivered 
by his Mejeſty's commiſſioners at Uxbridge the 6th of 
February 1644-5. | 3 
That if the peace ſucceeded, he would be content, 
that pro hac vice, the two Houſes ſhould nominate the 
Admiral, Officers of State, and Judges, to hold their 
places during life, or Quamdiu je bene geſſerint, to be 
accountable to none but the King and the two Houſes of 
Parliament. 
That as for matter of Religion, he intended, that all 
Proteſtants ſhould have the free exerciſe of their Reli- 
gion according to their own way. | 
That upon the concluſion of peace there ſhould be a 
general Act of Oblivion and free-pardon, 
And this to extend to Scotland. 
The King had never made ſuch advances before, and 
yet all his endeavours to obtain a fafe-conduct were fruit- 
leſs. The two Houſes were fo perſuaded of his ability in 
the choice of his expreſſions, which were commonly am- 
biguous, and capable of a different ſenſe from what appear- 
ed at firſt ſight, that they could not reſolve to treat with 
him upon his own propoſitions. Beſides, they did not 
doubt, but the overture of a perſonal treaty was deſigned 
for a ſnate to force them to ſuch a peace as he delued, 
They ſent therefore to his ſeveral meſlages no other anſwer 


than what has been ſeen,” So, this ſort of negotiation, of 
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| („ The Lord Iuchiquin refyſed to accept it, becguſe he could 
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which the King expected a happy event, only left things 
Juſt as they were. 


Both Houſes, as we have ſeen, reproached the King, 


521 
1645-6. 


The King's 


that he was now endeavouring to bring Iriſb troops into ff ** 


England; the King did not diſown it, but denied the 
giving of the Earl of Glamorgan power to treat with the 
rebels upon any other Article. This was literally true, 
but the King took care not to diſcover the whole extent 
of this Article, and yet both Houſes were perfeclly in- 
formed of it, as will hereafter appear. To underſtand ſully 
the objection and anſwer, it will be neceſſary to relate 
what paſſed in /reland upon this ſubject. This is not one 
of the leaſt curious points of the reign of Charles I, tho” 


the Lord Clarendon has thought fit to paſs it over in 
ſilence. 


The ceſſation made by the King with the 7r;/> rebels, 1 
p- 895, 


had not entirely ſuſpended hoſtilities in that Iſand. MH 
rough O Bryen] Lord Inchiguin, who commanded in Mau- 


/ter for the Parliament, and Major-General Monroe, who 


was at the head of the Scots in er, had retuſed to ac- 


cept of the ceſſation (1), On the other hand, the EMH 


make peace 
with the 
rebels. 

p- 239. 


0 . * 
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forces drawn by the King out of Ireland, had been en- 


tirely ruined and diſperſed in England. Thus the King 
had reaped no advantage by the ceſſation, the motives 
whereot he had concealed with all poſſible care, He had 
pretended, he was indiſpenſably obliged to conclude it, in 
order to ſave the Eugliſb from the utter deſtruction they 
were threatned with, by the ſuperiority of the rebels, 
and the Parliament's neglect to ſend ſupplies into 1reland, 
But when theſe Engliſb troops were ſeen to come into 
England, it was eaſy to perceive the true reaſon of the 
ceſlation. 

The King not having reaped from this artifice all the 
advantage he expected, deſiſted not from the deſign of 
making ule of the aſſiſtance of the Ii, to continue the 
war againſt the Parliament, On the contrary, he formed 
the project of a peace with the rebels, in order to employ, 
not only the reſt of the Engliſb troops till in Ireland, but 
alſo a good body of /r;/h, whom he intended to ſend for 


into England. He ordered therefore the Marquiſs of Or- II. p. 525; 


mond, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, to negotiate this peace, 
wherein however difficulties ſeemingly inſurmountable oc- 
curred, To make peace with the Ih, they were necel- 


ſarily to be fatisfied in point of Religion. But this the 


King could not do without running counter to all his pro- 
teſtations concerning his great zeal for the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion, and without confirming in ſome meaſure, the ſuſpici- 
ons of thoſe who believed he was concerned in the Ii re- 


bellion. In a word, he could not take this ſtep, without 


relinquiſhing the intereſt of the /r;þ Proteſtants, and giv- 
ing the Catholicks ſuch advantages, as would render them 
very ſuperior to the Proteſtants. The intereſts of England 
were alſo to be abandoned, and the dominion ſhe had al- 
ways enjoyed over Ireland, ſince the conqueſt of that King- 
dom, was in great meaſure to be forfeited, Nay, he was 
in danger by ſuch a proceeding to loſe many friends in Eng- 
land. 'T hoſe who were ſincerely attached to him, and per- 
ſuaded, that he acted upon motives of juſtice and religion, 
muſt have opened their eyes, when they ſaw him mani- 
feſtly betray the intereſt of England, and the Proteſtant 
Religion, if he had concluded with the Ii ſuch a peace 
as they demanded. Theſe were great difficulties which 
could be ſurmounted but by one of theſe ways; either by 
perſuading the /r4 to rely on his general promiſes, that 
he would content them at a better juncture, and when it 
was more in his power; or elſe, colouring with ſome 
ſpecious pretence, the favours he ſhould be obliged to grant 
them for a peace. As to the firit way, the King forgot 
nothing that he believed apt to induce the Iriſb to truſt to 
his promiſes, and herein the Marquiſs of Ormond was long 
employed without any effect. The Ir; were immoveable, 
and would not be contented with bare words. "The ſecond 


way was {till more impracticable: For what colour could 


be put upon an entire relinquiſhing of the intereſts of Reli- 
gion and England? 

Mean while, as the King hoped, that with the ſuccours 
from Ireland, he ſhould be able to give law to the Parlia- 
ment, and then, be obliged to uſe no farther ceremony; he 
reſolved not ta deprive himſelf of ſuch an advantage, but 
to grant the Iriſb whatever they demanded. However, to 
avoid the · prejudice ſuch à proceeding might create him in 


England, he choſe to conclude a private peace with the /r/þ, 


without ſolemnity, or the intervention of the Lord-Lieute- 
nant, and to bind himſelf to have it effectually executed, 
till it ſhould be in his power to ratify it ſolemnly, with 
Which the 1r1/ were content. | 
Io this purpoſe, whilſt the Marquiſs of Ormond was 
ſeemingly labouring with great earneſtneſs to make a peace 
with the rebels, by trying to perſuade them to deſiſt fram 


part of their demands, [ Eduard Somerſet] Earl of Glamor- 


not obtain the Preſidency of Mwnſzr. See Berlaſe, p. 146, q 
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1645-6, gan, authorized by the King, was treating ſecretly, and 
more effectually with them. He granted them, on the 
King's behalf, all their demands, on condition they would 
furniſh him with ten thouſand men, who ſhould paſs inte 
England, under the command of the ſame Earl of Glamor- 
gan, But as this Lord's bare promiſe was not a ſufficient 
ſecurity for the 1ri/h, the King ſent him full Powers, the 


tenour whereof was as follows : 


CHARLES R. 

Rufhworth, 66 HA RLE S by the grace of God, of England, 
„ Scotland, France, and Ireland, defender of the 
ps « faith, &c. To our truſty, and right well-beloved cou- 
“ fin, Edward Earl of Glamorgan, greeting. We, re- 

<« poſing great and eſpecial truſt and confidence in your 

« approved wiſdom, and fidelity, do by theſe (as firmly 

« 2s under our Great-Seal, to all intents and purpoſes) 

cc authorize, and give you power, to treat and conclude, 

c with the confederate Roman Catholicks in our Kingdom 


* of Ireland, if upon neceſſity any be to be condeſcended 
cc 


Ec 
40 


in, as not fit for us at the preſent publickly to own: 
Therefore we charge you to proceed according to this 
« warrant, with all poſſible ſecrecy; and for whatfoever 
« you ſhall engage your ſelf, upon ſuch valuable conſide- 
& rations, as you in your judgment ſhall deem fit, we 
© promiſe, on the word of a King, and a Chriſtian, to 
ratify and perform the ſame that ſhall be granted by you, 
and under your hand and ſeal; the. ſaid confederate Ca- 
tholicks, having by their ſupplies, teſtified their zeal to 
 *© our ſervice, And this ſhall be, in each particular to 
you, a ſufficient warrant,” | 


Given at our Court at Oxford, under our Signet, and 


Royal Signature, the 20th day of March, in the 


twentieth year of our reign 1644. 

The date of this warrant is remarkable, for it was at a 
time when the King's affairs did not ſeem abſolutely to re- 
quire his employing the 7; Catholicks. In the foregoing 
campain, he had gained a fignal advantage over the Earl of 
Eſſex, with all the weſtern Counties. He had fought a 
battle at Newbury, which had not proeured his enemies any 
real advantage, and on the contrary, had ſhewn in the 

affair of Denningten, that he believed to have no reaſon to 
fear them. It was juſt after the treaty of Uxbridge, where 


he did not think himſelf under a neceflity of making any 


conceſſions. In a word, it was at a time when the Par- 
liament, by reaſon of the ill-ſucceſs of their arms, were 
Jabouriug to new-model their army. It cannot therefore be 
ſaid, that the King was driven by deſpair, to make uſe of 
the aſſiſtance of the /r;/h. It is rather very eaſy to per- 
ceive, it was ſolely to increaſe the ſuperiority he then had 
over the Parliament. | DO 
By virtue of this warrant, the Earl of Glamorgan con- 
cluded a treaty with the popiſh Biſhops, concerning the 
Clergy-livings. "This was a preliminary treaty, upon which 
the Biſhops made the following Inſtrument : | | 
*6 Whereas in theſe articles touching the Clergy-livings, 
the right honourable the Earl of Glamorgan, is obliged 
in his Majeſty's behalf, to ſecure the conceſſions in theſe 
articles by act of Parliament: We holding that manner 
of ſecuring thoſe grants, as to the Clergy-livings, to 
prove more difficult and prejudicial to his Majeſty, than 
by doing thereof, and ſecuring thoſe conceſſions other- 


13 
CC 
4 
0 
cc 
4 


< wiſe, as to the ſaid livings, the ſaid Earl undertaking 


and promiſing, in the behalf of his Majeſty, his heirs, 
and ſucceſſors, as hereby he doth undertake to ſettle the 
“ ſaid concefſions, and ſecure them to the Clergy, and 
<< their reſpective ſucceſſors, in another ſecure way, other 
«© than by Parliament, at preſent, till a fit opportunity be 
6“ offered for ſecuring the ſame, do agree, and condeſcend 
<«- thereunto: And this Inſtrument by his Lordſhip ſigned, 
« was before, the perfeCting thereof intended to that pur- 
<< poſe, as to the ſaid livings, to which purpoſe we mutu- 
ally ſigned this indorſement: And it is further intended, 
that the Catholick Clergy ſhall not be interrupted by 
Parliament, or atherwiſe, as to the ſaid livings, con- 
<< trary to the meaning of theſe articles.“ 
| GLAMORGAN. 
The Earl of Glamorgan added alſo the following pro- 
teſtation or oath; | 


«© I Edward Earl of Glamorgan do proteſt, and ſwear, 
** faithfully to acquaint the King's moſt excellent Majeſty 
with the proceedings of this Kingdom, in order to his 
** ſervice, and to the endearment of this nation, and punc- 
% tual performance of what I have (as authorized by his 
- Majeſty) obliged my ſelf to ſee performed; and in de- 

fault, not to permit the army intruſted to my charge to 


** adventure it felf, or any conſiderable part thereof, until 


unto, wherein our Lieutenant cannot ſo well be ſeen 


of Tuam, Preſident of Connaught, going into Ulfer about 


Vol. II. 


ce conditions from his Majeſt $1 TIDE 
4 mn is Majeſty, and by his Majeſty be per⸗ 


Sept. 3. 1645. G LAM OR GAN 


16430 164 


The Subſtance of the Treaty between the Earl ; 
— Fa the Confederate Iriſh Fn og amor. 

| was ſaid in the beginning of the treaty, that much 
I time had been ſpent in meetings and debates betwix 
James Marquiſs of Ormond Lord Lieutenant of Fleas 
and the Commiſſioners of the Catholick Council of XI,, 
ny, for the treating and concluding of a peace; and 7 
upon many difficulties ariſing, the Earl of Glamorgan w n 
entruſted and authorized by his Majeſty, to grant and aſſure 
to the ſaid confederate Catholicks, further grace and favours 
which the ſaid Lord-Lieutenant had not as yet, in that la. 
titude as they expected, granted unto them; In Purſuance 
therefore of his Majeſty's authority, under his fignature 
royal and ſignet, bearing date at On the «12th day of 
March, in the 2oth year of his Majeſty's Reign.---« It ;, 
& accorded and agreed between the ſaid Earl of Glamurgan 
* for and on the behalf of his Majeſty, and Richard Lord 
© Viſcount Mounigarret Preſident of the ſupreme Council 
Hat Kilkenny, Donnough Lord Viſcount Muskerry, &c 
“ Commiſſioners appointed by the Confederate Roman Ca. 
„ tholicks: | | 
21. That all the proſeſſors of the Roman Cathitict; 1 
Religion in Treland fhall enjoy the free and publick uſe wy 
and exercife of their Religion. | | „ 

II. That they ſhall hold and enjoy all the Churches . 
by them enjoyed within that Kingdom, or by them pos- E 
ſeſſed at any time ſince the 23d of October 1641, and 
all other Churches in the ſaid Kingdom, other than ſuch 1 
as are now actually enjoyed by his Majeſty's Proteſtant = = 
„ Subjects. 95 „%% 
„III. That all the Roman Catholicks ſhall be exempted 2 
from the juriſdiction of the Proteſtant Clergy, and that 0 
the Roman Catholick Clergy ſhall not be puniſhed or .. 
moleſted, for the exerciſe of their juriſdiction over their Þ 
« reſpective Catholick flocks. ; 8 

IV. That the following Act ſhall be paſſed in te . 
© next Parliament to be holden in Treland. Here is in- WL of: 
ferted the form of an Act for ſecuring all the King's conceſ- - © 
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ſions to the Catholicꝶs.] | A 
V. That the Marquiſs of Ormond, or any others, ee 
& ſhall not diſturb the proſeſſors of the Roman Catholiick EG © 
Religion in the poſſeſſion of the articles above ſpecified. . 
*© VI. The Earl of Glamorgan engages his Majeſty's ' RT 
© word for the performance of theſe articles. 
« VII. The publick faith of the Kingdom ſhall be en- 1 
“ gaged unto the ſaid Earl by the Commiſſioners of the EE 74 
*© Confederate Catholicks, for ſending ten thouſand mg Re *” 
«© by order of the General Aſſembly at Kilkenny, armed Bl 
„the one half with Muſquets, and the other half with 
Pikes, to ſerve his Majeſty in England, Wales, or Scot- 
land, under the command of the Earl of Glamorgan.” 
| Signed the 25th of Auguſt 1645, 


Moreover, the Iriſb Commiſſioners ingaged their word 1 
and the faith of the ſupreme Council of Kiltenm, that . 
two thirds of the Clergy's revenues ſhould be employed tor 
the ſpace of three years, towards the maintenance of the 
ten thouſand men, the other third being reſerved for the 
Clergy's ſubſiſtence. „ 1 9 
This Treaty, though made very ſecretly, was however _m_ 
diſcovered by an extraordinary accident, The Archbiſhop 
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ſome affairs, met with a body of Iriſb troops marching to 70 
beſiege Sligo, and joined with them, whether for ſecurity's 3 
ſake or ſome other deſign (1). When they came near Sli- 0897 14 
go, the Garriſon made a Sally, charged the troops that were : 

come to befiege them, utterly routed them, and killed . | 
the Archbiſhop of Tuam. In his pockets it was that au- : 
thentick copies, atteſted and ſigned by ſeveral Biſhops, were | 8 


found, of the fore - mentioned treaty, and of the King's 
warrant to the Earl of Glamorgan, which were ſent to the 
Parliament. | | 


The Marquiſs of Ormond, the Lord Digby then in Ire- H. 


Ludlow. 


land, and ſome others having ſoon heard that the ſecret Was r.. p. 5 


diſcovered, ſound no better expedient to clear the King, 

than to arreſt the Earl of Glamorgan, for having, in 2 ple. 

ſumptuous manner, worthy of ſevere puniſhment exceece: 

his orders, and concluded a treaty with the Iriſb. This is 

what the King alſo inſinuated in his meſſage to both Houſes 

of the 19th of Fanuary 1645-6. 19 
Ruſhworth 2 inferted in his Collections two intercepted x — 


letters of the Earl of Glamorgan, one to his Counteſs dated 5 


in January, acquainting her that his impriſonment did 15 ä 
give him much uneaſineſs. In the other of the 26th o 
ebruary, directed to the King, he told him, that he was 


(1) He arcended the army at this rime to'viſit his Digceſe, and put in 0x06ution an eder for the arrears of his Biſhoprick, granted 50 bim de 
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Book XXI. 


| -4:ns ſhipping to tranſport fix thouſand the Scotiſh army; and that they ſhall really and effeftuatiy 
1645-6. Fo cle an 3 — — more were to join with us, and with ſuch as will come in to us, and ſhall 


follow them by : . h ll * 
* bly by reaſon of the change in the Happy and well grounded Peace- Fit ſhall pleaſe 
2 Les —_ In a melancholy ſituation after that we come ſafe thither, we 9 to uſe our beſt en- 


$23 


1646. 


45 (1). Theſe troops came not however employ their armies and forces to aſſiſt us to the procuring Ar 


the battle of Naſeby. All his towns were taken one after deavour,. 'with their aſh/tance, and with the conjunction of 


Scots were now before Newark, and Ge- the forces under the Marguiſs of Montroſs, and ſuch of our 
ef Sor reduced all the Weſt to the obedi- well-affected Subjects of England as ſhall ariſe for us to pro- 
Ks of the Parliament, was preparing to beſiege the King cure, if it may be, an honorable and ſpeedy Peace. 


in Oxford. The Marquiſs of Ormond (ent a copy of this letter to 


T4 Crt of Whilſt the King was in this ſad ſtate, the Court of General Monroe, who commanded the Scotch troops in 


Franceſends pyance ſent Montreuil into England, on pretence of pro- Ireland, and Monroe communicated the ſame to the Com- 
_ 


Monmren 70 between the King and the Parliament: But miſſioners of the Parliament in Ulter, by whom copies 
ee N b g was, that „ ſhould endeavour of the letter, AS printed at Dublin, were ſent over to both 
. il. p.77. 4 private agreement between the King and the Scots (2). Houſes, and it was read in the Houſe of Commons on 
This could not be done without the King's entirely for- Saturday Fune the gth.. Whereupon, on the Monday fol- 
ſaking the Biſhops, and conſenting to the eſtabliſhment of lowing, the Scotch Commiſſioners delivered a declaration to 
the Presbyterian Government in the Church of England. the Houſe of Peers, poſitively denying, that their army had 
The Court of France and the Queen of England hoped, made any treaty with the King to aſſiſt him. Thus we 
this project would ſucceed the more eaſily, as It was agree ſee on one ſide, the King affirming he had received very 
able to good policy, and the King's intereſts. The King good ſecurity that the Scots would declare for him ; and 
would thereby have gained not only the Scots, who had a on the other, the Commiſſioners of Scotland denying that 
ſtrong army in England, but alſo the City of London, and their army had made any treaty with the King to aflift 
the majority of the Members of Parliament, who, for the Rr. „„ 

moſt part, inſiſted upon the other points in diſpute, only In all probability the Scorch Commiſſioners and the gene- 
rie propoſes to obtain this the more eaſily. This was properly the ſole ral Officers of their army had given Montreuil hopes, they 
to che King to means of balancing or ſurmounting the great power of the Would declare for the King, but on condition he would 
oe ee Independents, who were in a manner maſters of the army. Tenounce E piſcopacy without which condition, it is not 
MR, If the King had taken this courſe, it is very evident, it eaſy to conceive, that the Commifſioners or officers ſhould 
would have turned greatly to his advantage: whereas, at have made ſuch a promiſe, which was not in their power; 

the time it was propoſed to him, he was entirely without ſince they could not ingage contrary to the expreſs tenour 
Tic Kin: d remedy, But his zeal for Epiſcopacy would not ſuffer hiin of the Covenant, and without poſitive orders from thoſe 
e the Pro- to accept of ſuch an overture, and he told Montreuil, he who governed Scotland, Wherefore it could only be hopes, 
?/” ty, would never conſent to it. About the ſame time the and thoſe conditional, that the King prepotterouſly took 
T. Ul. p.579, Queen ſent Sir William Davenant to perſuade the King to ſor aſſurances, and which Montreuil, perhaps, contounded 
559. 24% join With the Presbyterians, as the only means to free him- as well as he, It is true, the Earl of Clarendon cites a 
11. P. 24. Telf from his ſad condition. The moment Davenant offer- Paper ſigned by Montreuil, wherein he ſays, I do promiſe 
ed to ſpeak to-him, he commanded him to hold his tongue, 27! zhe name of the King and Queen (my Maſter and Mi- 

and never more appear in his preſence. | Are and by virtue of the pawers I have from their Ma- 
Mean white, Montreuil at his arrival in England being Jeſties, That if the King of Great-Britain Mall put himſelf 

of M-n- poſſeſled with the notion, that the King would not retule 4 the Scotiſh army, he ſball be there received as their na- 
To pho the courſe, which was to be propoſed to him, had made tural Sovereign, and ſhall be with them in all freedom of 
King andthe ſome overtures to the Scotch Commiſſioners reſiding in Lon- his conſcience and Honour. And that the Scots ſhall 
5 don, and found them inclinable to treat with the King: employ ther armies and forces to aſſyt his Majeſty in the re- 
7.11.p.;75, but after he had ſpoke and writ to his Majeſty feveral times, covery of his juft Rights, cee. 
o. he found him immoveable. The Scots, on their part, be- But it mult be obſerved, there is not in this Paper a 
ing no leſs inflexible, conſtantly refuſed to promiſe the fingle word to thew ; that Montreuil was impowered to 

King any aſſiſtance, unleſs he conſented to the abolition of make this promiſe, eicher by the Commitlioners, or the 
Epiſcopacy (3). 33 i ee EAA General Officers, or the Parliament of Scotland: Nay, it 
Whilſt this affair was delayed by this difficulty, and does not ſo much as appear that he was accepted for me- 
Montreuil gone to the Scotch army before Newark, totry diator in this affair; that belides, he could not ingage the 
to find ſome miedium favorable to the King, Fairfax was authority of the King of France and the Queen-Regent 
advaricing with his army, ſo that the King was in danger to make ſuch a promiſe, unleſs he was furnithed with a 
of being incloſed in Oxford. The King's principal con- treaty, which however has never appeared. The Lord 
cern then was to deliver himſelf from this imminent dan- Clarendon intimates that Montreuil had the word of the 
ger. Though he had till that time demurred upon going principal Officers of the Scotch army, but that afterwards 
to the Scotch army, on account of the forementioned diffi- finding them grown cold, he wric to the King to diſ- 
culty, he ſaw however no other remedy when the danger ſuade him from venturing his perſon among them, In- 
le. p. 13,14. approached. , The Scotch Officers had made him ſome ge- deed it is hard to conceive, that Montreui! ſhould ſign 
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Clarendgn, 
III. p. 14 


neral promiſes, founded probably upon their hopes of his ſuch a promiſe without being authorized. But on the 


_ conſenting at laſt to their demands. He ſent them word other hand, is it likely that, if he had been authorized by 
of his intention to come to their army, and they promiſed a treaty, or other warrant, he would not have mentioned 
to receive him and provide for his ſafety. He had not it in his Paper! 
time, doubtleſs, to make a more particular treaty. At - 


But what ſeems ſtill more impoſſible, is, that the Scots 


leaft, it is not known to this day upon what terms the King ſliould promiſe without condition, as this ingagement in- 


put himſelf into the hands of the Scots, and on what con- timates, contrary to the tenour of the Covenant between 
T'- Kinz ditions they received him. However this be, the King the two nations, ſince the King would not ſo much as 
Seeed now. having no time to loſe, that he might not be inveſted in hear of the abolition of Epiſcopacy, "There muſt there- 
11. p.17. Oxford, departed privately and came to the Scotch army, fore have been ſome miſtake in the negotiation carried 
the 5th of May 1646 (4). 3 on by Montreuil's mediation, and the King and mediator 

1646. The King had, on the 1 3th of April, imparted by letter muſt have taken, for poſitive aſſurances, promiſes which 

to the Marquiſs of Ormond his deſign to throw himſelf into were conditional only, as appears in the King's letter to 


W the arms of the Scots, in theſe words: Having lately re- the Marquiſs of Ormond, and the ſolemn denial of the 
b. 268. cerved very good ſecurity that we and all that do or ſhall adhere Scots. 


to us, ſhall be ſafe in our perſons, hanours and conſciences in graced, and, as there is reaſon to believe it, was for ingaging 


(1) This Letter to the King, with the Lord Digi s Narrative of his proceedings againſt the Earl of Glamorgan, &c. came to the Parliament's hands 
in the following manner: Whilſt Fairfax was in Cornwal hemming in the Lord Hopton, a Ship came inte Padſiom from Jrelaud, not doubting but tu have 
been well received; whereas the Town's people, with the help of ſome Parliament Dragoons, ſeized-and boarded her. The C ptam, one Allen of Wa- 
zerford, had thrown a Pacquet of Letters over-board, which were found floating on the water, and carried to Fairfax, who found, amongſt others, the 
Letter and Narrative abovementioned. Theſe Letters being ſhewed and read to the people of the County, who were fummoned to appears: theDowng 
by Bodmin, made great impreſſion on them, ſo that many of them offered to aſſiſt in blocking up all palages, co prevent the royal Cavalry from break- 
ing through, Raſhworth, Tom. VI. p. 104. 


2) The Lord Clarendon athrms, That the Scots were under rerrible apprehenſions of being diſappointed of all their hopes, by the prevalence of the In- 
8 army, and therefore wiſhed for nothing more, 


| than an opportunity to make a firm conjunction with the King, Tom. II. p.579. +. 
3) The Scors produced a writing 1 by the Queen, wherein were ſuch expreſſions, as did not pleaſe the King, and made him look upon that Ne- 
en 2 2 a Conſpiracy againſt the Church, between the Catholicks and Presbyterians, than as an expedient for his reſtoration or preſervation. 
on, Tom. II. p. 379. EO Se, 1] | | | 
+ (4) According to the Lord Clarendon, the King was not reſolved, when he left Oxford, whether he ſhould go to London or the Scorch army. He ſays; 
bs King went away the 27th of April, attended only by Johm Aſbburuham Groom of his Bed-chamber, and one Mr. Fladſen a. Divine, who underſtood 
2 y-ways, It was nine days after his leaving Oxford before it was known where the King was. It ſeems, the King nad waſted that time in C:yera 
pl es, purpoſely to be informed of the condition ot the Marquiſs of Montroſe, and to find a ſecure paſſage to get to him, which he exccedinzly deſired. 
. Tom, III. p. 17, Hmndſon, upon his examination, ſaid, That the King crofled the County, was at Henley, Brentford, and Harrow on the 
0 » W wo he ſtayed ſome time, and was almoſt perſuaded ro come to Loudon ; — then he went to St. A baus, and fo to Harborongh in Leiceſterſhire, 
= 8 8 1e 28 Agent was to have met him with ſome Horſe, to conduct him to the Scots army, but came not; from thence the King went to Stam- 
ebe. wa 5 e oY one night; and from thence ro Downham in Norfolk, where be ſtayed at a petty Ale-bouſe, from April zo, to May 4 ; that he pailed 
Heath, p. 99, Hagen 's Tutor, ſometimes Doktor, and ſometimes as {ſhburnhan's Servant. If hütet, p. 209, Rnſhworth, Tom. VI. P. 267, 


che 


owever this be, Montreuil was recalled and diſ- 
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1646. the word and honour of the King his Maſter and the 
Clarendon, Queen-Regent upon ſo trifling a foundation. The Lord 
= Pe 12: Clarendon, probably, to hinder the King from being 

: blamed for putting himſelf into the hands of the Scots 

too haſtily, and without good ſecurity, ſays, this envoy's 
diſgrace was an artifice of Cardinal Mazarin, who had a 
mind to conceal the infincerity of the Court of France. I 
own I cannot comprehend the meaning of theſe words. 
But if it be true, that Montreuil was not authorized to 
promiſe what he did, as it does not appear that he was, I 
don't ſee any occaſion to ſeek for other cauſe of his diſ- 
race. 
The Kiug - The King being come to the Scotch army (1), which 


N 


„had been before Newsr# ever ſince Nævember, the General 
a . 9 Li o . 
frrrendered repreſented to him, that it would be proper, for the ſafety 


to the Sc9:%, of his perſon, for the army to march northward, near the 
May ”- borders of Scotland, But as this could not be done before 


Ruth worth, : 
VI. p. 26. the taking of Newark, he deſired him to order the town 


Clarend®, to ſurrender, The King perſuaded by this reaſon, gave 
1 pron orders to the Lord Bellaſis the Governor to ſurrender 


who carry Newark, which was done accordingly ; and immediately 


Poco meV” after the army began to march, and came with the King 


May 7, 13. to Newcaſtle, 
Th: Kive's May the 18th, the King ſent a meſſage to both Houſes, 


4 0 recommending to them the ſpeedy ſettling of Religion, and 


Rulhworth, the taking to that end the advice of the Divines of both 


VI. r. 274. Kingdoms aflembled at Heſtminſter. 

Concerning the Militia, he agreed that the two Houſes 
ſhould name all the Commiſſioners for that truſt for the 
ſpace of ſeven years, and after the expiration of that 
term, a regulation ſhould be made by the King and both 
Houſes. 5 | 

He offered the like for the Kingdom of Scotland, 

Concerning the wars in Ireland he ſaid in general, he 
would do whatever was poſlible for him to give full ſatiſ- 
faction therein. | 

In a poſtſcript, he offered to disband his forces at Ox- 
ford, and conſent that the fortifications of that city ſhould 
be demoliſhed, provided honourable terms were granted to 
the garriſon, which done, he would give the like order to 

the reſt of his garriſons. | 
7: ime The next day, the King writ to the city of London, to 
{ts Cty of acquaint them, that he was ready to comply with the Par- 


Koa pany liament in every thing, 
Ons 


Ather 


»--//1-0, meſſage, to ſend their propoſitions for peace, that he 
might give them all juſt ſatisfaction ; and deſired again 
the liberty to come to London and treat in perſon with 

them (2). | . | _ 

4, P. 30. The 25th of the ſame month, the Scotch commiſſioners 
preſented a memorial to the Parliament, whereby they 


1-4 


conſented, that the propoſitions for peace, which had been 


communicated to them, ſhould be ſent to the King, with 
proteſtation however, that they were not all agreeable to 
their ſentiments. 'T'hey deſired alſo, that money might be 
ſent to their troops both in England and Ireland, their 
accounts ſtated, and all armies ſpeedily disbanded. 
an Mean while, the Scotch army at Newcaſtle, underſtand- 
Ay e Ha 


„ing, it was reported at London, that they had made a 


eee treaty with the King to aſſiſt him againſt the Parliament, 
the Kung. 
10. P. 505. tention to maintain the Covenant between the two King- 
doms, and that they abhorred all publick and private ways 
tending to violate the ſame, or to create a miſunderſtand- 
ing between the two nations. At the ſame time, they 
preſented a petition to the King, beſeeching him to take a 
ſpecdy courſe for ſettling of Religion in England, accord- 
ing to the example of the beſt reformed Churches, and for 
eftabliſhing the privileges and liberties of his Kingdoms; 
expreſſing their great grief for his not having yet autho- 
rized and ſigned the Covenant (3). They alſo prayed him 
to comply with the counſels of his Parliament. Ihe King 
returned to this petition a general anſwer, without enter- 
ing into patticulars. | | 
Is! he General-Aſſembly of the Kirk of Scotland writ 
— likewiſe to the Parliament of England, the city of London, 


— 


/ * 


ſin uud be ſent 10 Warwick Caſtle. Ruſbworth, Tom. VI. p-. 268, 
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June the 10th, he preſſed the two Houſes by another 


publiſhed a declaration, proteſting, it was always their in- 


Vol. II. 


the Aſſembly of Divines, to defire them to promote th 
work of Reformation, according to the tenour of the i 
Covenant. ; 
July the 6th, the Houſe of Commons voted, that 7,,.:... 
land had no further need of the Scotch army, and that the the de 
commiſſioners of Scotland ſhould be deſired to with 
their forces, 3 
Some days after, the two Houſes ſent (4) propoſitionz“ ». 
for peace to the King at Newca/tle, which were little js.” ” 
ferent from thoſe debated at Uxbridge, Wherefore 1 9 Ig 
not think it neceſſary to repeat them. I ſhall content wy 
ſelf with relating the thirteenth article, being an addition 
to the former claims of both Houſes with reſpect to the 
Militia : 
That during the ſpace of twenty years, the two Hou- . 
* ſes of Parliament alone, ſhall have power to arm, tr 1 
“and diſcipline, the Militia; and that neither the King.“ “ 
< or his ſucceſſors, ſhall, during the ſaid ſpace of twent, 
years, exerciſe any power over them. : Ris, 
&« The like for the Kingdom of Scotland, if the Efe; 
of the Parliament there ſhall think fit, 
That moneys be raiſed for the maintenance of the (4i 
& forces for Land-ſervice, and of the Navy, as the Lords 
* and Commons ſhall, during the ſaid ſpace of twenty 
«« years, think fit; and that the ſaid forces be employed, 
ordered, and diſpoſed, as the two Houſes ſhall appoint, 
“ and not otherwiſe: 'T hat they ſhall have power, 1, To 
* ſuppreſs all forces raiſed without their authority and con- 
« ſent, 2. To ſuppreſs all foreign forces, who ſhall in- 
« vade any of the Engliſb dominions. 3. To conjoin the 
forces of England with thoſe of Scotland. 
_ © 'That after the expiration of the ſaid twenty years, no 
* perſon, under any pretence whatſoever, ſhall any way 
c diſpoſe of the Eugliſb forces, without the conſent of both 
„ Houſes, / | 
That after the ſaid twenty years, if any bills are paſ- 
5 ſed by the Lords and Commons, for the ſafety of the 
Kingdom, and the royal afſent is not given to them 
within ſuch time as the Houſe of Peers ſhall judge con- 
% venient; that ſuch bills ſhall nevertheleſs be as valid to 
e all intents and purpoſes, as if the royal aſſent had been 
& given thereunto.“ 2” | 
The Parliament's commiſſwners preſented theſe propoſi- I. p.;1; 
tions to the King the 24th of Zuly, and as they declared to 
him, they were limited not to ſtay above ten days at New- 
caſtle, the King gave them his anſwer the firſt of Aug. 
That the propoſitions tendered to him did import fo 8 
great alterations in Government, both in the Church Ne on 
“ and Kingdom, that it was very difficult for him to re- 
turn a particular and poſitive anſwer to them, before a 
full debate, wherein thoſe propoſitions, and the neceſ⸗ 
© ſary explanation, true ſenſe and reaſons thereof, were 
* rightly weighed and underſtood ; which he found the 


if 
by 
3 


Arm , 
draw % e 


aln, 1, 


„ p. 2 


* commiſſioners were not authorized to admit, nor able 
to give him. That he deſired to come to London with 
cc 


freedom, honour and ſafety, where he might have 
„ thoſe doubts cleared, and thoſe difficulties explained to 
* him. That he aſſured them, That as he could never con- 
*© deſcend to what was abſolutely deſtructive to that juſt 
, © power, which, by the Laws of God and the Land, he was 
born, unto, ſo he would chearfully grant and give his 
e afſent to all ſuch bills, as ſhould be really for the guod and 
_& peace of his people, not having regard ta his own partt- 
* cular.” 5 
Before the King delivered his anſwer to the Parliament's Tes 


5 the 
commiſſioners, the Earl of Loudon, Lord-Chancellor offi * 


Scotland, made a ſpeech to him, to perſuade him to ac, 


G F ions. 
cept the propoſitions. His reaſons were the ſtronger and e 


more preſſing, as drawn from the neceſſity the King was vl. p. , 


in. But his Majeſty was not pleaſed to take his advice. 3 
This anſwer being read in the Parliament the 1 2th of Au- beck 
guſt, was the cauſe of great joy to thoſe who wiſhed not 

for peace (5). | 85 


The ſame day, the Scotch commiſſioners preſented 


(1) The Parliament received, on Al 6. intelligence of the King's repairing to the Scots army, and thereupon immediately voted, That his Majeſty 


2) The Parliament, in their debates about the Propoſitions for Peace to be ſent to the King, voted, That Sir Thomas Fairfax ſhould be made a Ba- 


ron, and have goeco l. a year ſettled on him; and his Father made an Ear 


J. Oliver Cromwell a Baron, with 25001, per Annam. The Earls of Northwn- 


„ Eſſex, Warwick, and Pembroke, be made Dakes, The Earls of Salisbury and Mancheſter, Marquiſſes. The Lords Roberts, Say, Willonghby ot 


Par mm, Wharton, and Howard, Earls. Mr. Holles, a Viſcount. Sir Henry 


Vane, Senr. a Baron. Sir William Waller, a Baron, with 2500 J. per Aunum. 


S. Arti Haſlerigge, and Sir Philip Stapleton, Barons, with 20001, per Annum each. Sir William Brereton, to have 1500 l. and Stippen, 1000 J. per 


Arun. Whitelock, p. 181, 182. 


— 
— 


(3) The Author's words are, they prayed him to ſign the Covenant, but it is in the Petition as in the Tranſlation, See Ruſbworth, Tom. VI. p. 304. 
(4) The Commiſſioners for the Houſe of Lords, were, the Earls of Pembroke and Suffolk; and for the Commons, Sir John Danvers, Sir. Job» Hy- 


peſicy, Mr. Robinſon, and Sir Walter Earle, Whitelock, p. 214. 


(5) A little atter the King's coming to Newcaſtle, a Scotch Miniſter preached boldly before him, and when his Sermon was done, called for the lifty 
ſecond Lala, which begins, Why doſe thou, Tyrant, boaſt thy ſelf, thy wicked works to praiſe, Whereupon his Majelty ſtood up, and called for the htty 
ſixth Halm, wich begins, Have mercy, Lord, on me T pray, for men would me devour, The people waved the Miniſter's Pſalm, and ſung that which 
the King called for. Whitelock, p. 230. — Whilſt the King was at Neweaſtle, Henderſon came and much importuned his Majeſty to paſs the Propoli- 
tions; but his Majeſty affirming, he could not in conſcience conſent to ſeveral things therein, eſpecially :o the change of Church-Government, from 


the antient order ot Epilcopacy, ſeveral papers paſſed between his Majeſty 


and him, which ſhew the King's great abilities in thoſe controverſies, being 


at a time When he could not have the aliſtance of any of his Chaplains. Henderſon returning to Edinburgh, died ſoon after, on Aut 31. He wel, 
ſays Whitelock, q perſon of a ſober converſation and goed learning, Whitelock adds, ſome ſaid he died of grief, becanſe he conld not perſuade the King #0 
ſign the Propoſitions, p. 221, He was mire moderate, ſays Raſhworth, thai 


b) 


1 Many of them, om. VI. Ms | 
N * Dr 3 zards, 


— 22 i . Arm) offer 2 
memorial to the Lords, offering to ſend their army into πτ js 


Scotland, upon reaſonable ſatisfaction for their pains, ha- NE 5 
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Book XXI. {#08 A 

and ſufferings. They alſo ſaid, ſince his 
Nd l not agreed to = propoſitions preſented to him, 
it was neceſſary to conſult with them what was to be done, 
as well concerning the King's perſon, as the peace and 
ſafety of the two Kingdoms. | Both Houſes returned them 
thanks, and appointed a committee. to examine their ac- 
counts, | | bk” Rs 
= me days after, they delivered in an account of arrears, 
4 DE rms 3 fe wo lone The Parliament diſputed ſe- 
ae ebe yeral articles, and deducted ſuch ſums as the Scots. had re- 
3 debe Ceived, Tho Scots allowed the juſtice of ſome of theſe de- 
1 1. . 521 ductions, but could not agree to others (1). At laſt, aſter 
: many debates, the Scots offered to accept of a ſum in groſs, 
3 N 4. for a full diſcharge of their arrears. Whereupon they were 
e asked, what ſum they demanded, and at firſt they inſifted 
1 upon "Eve hundred thouſand pounds. The Houſe of Com- 
5 = mons offered two hundred, and afterwards three hundred, 
1 thouſand pounds. At length, the Scots abating one hundred 


1646, 


32. 


1 Holies's 
Mem- 


3 he . thouſand pounds of their demand, it was agreed to allow 
3 * them four hundred thouſand, one half to be paid upon their 


- removal out of the Kingdom, and the other at certain times. 
This is the fatal bargain, whereby it is pretended, the Scots 


1 Wack. {1d the King to the Parliament of England, becauſe indeed 
2 33 -n they delivered him up ſome months aſter, But it muſt be 
in lung obſerved, that this is only a ſuſpicion, a bare conjecture, 
; a and, if it be true, that the Scots, when they agreed upon 
0 1 fte this ſum of four hundred thouſand pounds, obliged them- 


*. ſelves to give up the King to the Parliament, which I will 
7 neither affirm, or deny, at leaſt, they acted with ſo much 
. addreſs, that there appeared no expreſs proof of it. No 
1 treaty, no paper, concerning this affair, ever came to the 
knowledge ot the publick. This ſum was promiſed them 
E {or arrears due to their army, from the 18th of January 
EL 1643-4, to the 18th of September 1646, If it could be 
1 proved, that in all that time the Scotch army had been re- 
1 gularly paid, according to the treaty between the two Nati- 
1 ons, and that no arrears were due to them, this, doubtleſs, 
FT would be a confirmation of the Aforementioned ſuſpicion, 
But this proof is very difficult. For if on one fide, the 
6 $-2ts, to mount the debt to five hundred thouſand pounds, 
3 1 inſerted in their accounts ſeveral unjuſt articles, which ought 
EF to have been abated, the Engliſb on their ſide, acted with 
no leſs injuſtice, in pretending to make unfair deductions. 


= Vi 3:3 by both parties, which are to be ſeen in Ryſworth's Col- 
3% 32% tions. Nay, it ſeems, if the Engliſb had been deſirous 
1 to conceal the ſecret motive of this bargain, they ſhould not 
I Have diſputed the debt, ſince nothing would have been more 
Ii proper to remove the ſuſpicion of their giving this ſum to 
1 ihe Scdts, to ingage them to deliver up the King, than to 
ſhow it was really due to them for arrears. 7 
Another, and no leſs important remark may be made 
upon this ſubject. The thing that has rendered odious this 
pretended fale of the King's perſon, is the tragical death of 
that Prince, of which it was the occaſion. But it muſt be 
_ conſidered, it was ſo only by accident. Nothing was at 
that time farther from the thoughts, both of the Parliament 
and the Scots, than putting the King to death. The Inde- 
pendents, mortal enemies of the King, Scots, and Presby- 
terians, were the men who twice took away the King: 
from the Parliament, by means of the army, and cut off 
his head; at the very time the Parliament and Scots were 


o 


I 3 Another 


BS kenark, 


If therefore this pretended ſale, ſuppobng it real, was the 
occalion of the King's death, it may be affirmed, it was 
the innocent occaſion, and its effects ought not to be im- 


carry their views ſo far, nor could poſſibly foreſee what af- 
terwards happened, But, as I ſaid before, it can by no 
means be proved, that the Scots did indeed ſell the King to 
the Engliſh. We ſhall ſee preſently, the reaſons why the 
Scots would not take charge of the King's perſon. my 
| min In the beginning of Septeriber, the Duke of Hamilton, 
ven cb Who had been releaſed out of Michaels Mount in Cormual, 
@ 7:25:14 upon the Parliament's taking that place, came to Newcaſtle 
e with ſome other Scotch commiſſioners, and earneſtly preſſeꝗ 
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4 i p. 327. the King to accept the propoſitions for peace. If the Scots 
Y Do had bargained, by a ſecret treaty, to give up the King to 
es the Parliament, this proceeding ſeems to have been preju- 
5 dicial to them, fince the King's compliance would have 
voided their bargain with the Englyb, and deprived them of 
the promiſed ſum. Sox | 


The King, The King anſwered the Duke, and the other tommil.- 


| 2 : ſioners, That he only deſired to be heard, but could not 
Vi. nne wr obtain his deſire. That he did not give a denial to the 


propoſitions, but only deſired to be rightly informed of 


( Th 


(2) His words in the Letter to Hamilton are, „ Unleſs 1 ma 


** ever.” See the Letter, Rufbworth, Tom. 6+ p. 329. 
No, 70. Vo . II. b | 
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3 | a puſhworth, I' his appears by the particulars of the accounts brought in 


heartily labouring to reſtore him, as will hereafter appear. 


puted to the Parliament, ſuch as it was at that time, ſince 
it is certain, neither both Houſes, nor the Scots, did then 


ey acknowledged the receipt of but 700,000 l. in Monies, Proviſions, 


525 


RLES I. 
* what was demanded, and that his reaſons might be 1646, 
„ heard.” 


In another anſwer given them in writing the next day, p. 328. 


* 


Buri er's 
Men. 
b. 28 286, 


he ſaid, „ He ſhould be content to reſtrain Epiſcopal Go- 
<« vernment to ſome few Dioceſes, as Oxford, IV incheſler, 
* Briſtol, Bath and Wells, and Exeter; leaving all the 


& reſt of England fully to the Presbyterian Goverment. 


* with the firicteſt clauſes they ſhould. think upon againſt 


% Papiſts and Independents, In a poſtſcript, he required 
* them, to give a particular account of this offer to the 
ce 


General-aflembly in Scotland; aſſuring them, that he 

+ would punctually make good his laſt letter to them. And 

hoped, that they, as Church- men, would not preſs him 

to comply with what was againſt his conſcience, till he 

& ſhould have leaſure to be better informed.“ 1 
This anſwer was a plain intimation, that when the K ing 

ſaid, he deſired 7s be heard, it was only a pretenſe to have 

liberty to come to London, to cauſe, if poſſible, the propo- 

ſitions to be altered, We ſee alſo by this anſwer, that he 

conſidered the affair of Church- government, as the princi- 

pal, and moſt difficult point. In a word, his offer ſhows 

he was very hard preſſed, fince he agreed,. that Presbyte- 

rian Government ſhould be eſtabliſhed throughout the whole 

Kingdom, a few Dioceſes excepted, VV 
Some time after, he ſent a letter to the Duke of Hamil- River, 

ton | who was now retired, finding the King immoveable ] gumners © 

telling him, that the two Houſes thought of getting him Mem. 

into their hands, by ſaying, they did not intend to make? ***' 

him a priſoner, but only to give him an honorable guard; 

but for his part, he would not be left in England, when 

the Scotch army retired, without a viſible force upon his 

perſon, Probably therefore, when he demanded leave 10 

come to London to treat in perſon with both Houſes, he 

meant, that he ſhould remain at perfect liberty (2). Per- 

haps he intended to eſcape into France, or elſewhere, But 

how could he imagine, he ſhould be left at perfect liberty, 

on the bare preſumption, that a negotiation with him would 

be ſucceſsful ? | | „ f 
At laſt, on the 18th of September, it was voted, that the c/n 

King's perſon ſhould be diſpoſed of as both Houſes of Par- % be 

liament ſhould think fit. But as he was not properly in boſe cf 

their power, they appointed a committee to conter with tbe King's 

the commiſſioners of Scotland upon that head... . 3 
In one of theſe conferences, the Lord Loudon, Chancel- Rucbeorch, 

lor of Scotland, endeavoured to ſhow, that one of the two VI. p. 329. 

Kingdoms had no more right than the other, to diſpoſe of 

the King's perſon, becauſe he was equally King of both, 

and that, beſides, they were united in the ſame intereſt by 

their Covenant. The Engliſb commiſſioners anſwered, 

That the King being in England, it belonged to the En- 11, p. 342, 

glißb to diſpoſe of his perſon, and though he had retired to &c. 

the Scotch army, this army being only auxiliaries, and in 

the pay of England, it was the ſame as if he had retired 

to the Parliament's army, whereof the Scotch forces were a 

part. | hs; OO TE 
In another conference, the ſame Lord ſtrenuouſſy con- 

tinued to prove, the principle advanced by him in the for- 

mer, namely: VVV 
That the diſpoſing of his Majeſty's perſon did belong 14. p. 31t. 

6e to both Kingdoms, and therefore, that he ought not 10 

<< be diſpoſed of by any one of the Kingdoms, but by joint 

ce advice of both. He explained the word diſpoſe, which 

« was liable to be miſunderſtood : And ſaid, he meant 

<< thereby, either that his Majeſty ſhould be put under re- 

& ftraint; or be at freedom with honour and fafety. As 

« for the way of reſtraint, he ſaid, he lookt upon it as a 

remedy. more dangerous than the diſeaſe, and as a means 

* to draw the war of foreign Kings upon the Nation, 

e (eſpecially the Prince being in other Kingdoms) rather 

than to quiet the troubles at home. And therelore he 

& concluded, that he would lay aſide the way of reſtraint, 

« and ſpeak of the way which might be with freedom, 

© honour; and ſafety ; and that could be no other, but 

te that his Majeſty ſhould go into Scotland, or come to his 

&« Parliament, or ſome of his Houſes about London, His 

&« going into Scotland, he obſerved, was full of dangers and 

e inconvenience to both Kingdoms: For the Iriſb, banded 

with a crew of malignants, poſſeſſed the mountains and 

„% High-lands, which were the ſtrong-holds, and never 

ce conquered parts of that Kingdom. That they had not 

& laid down their arms, but kept in a body together; and 

<« they were ſo near Ireland, as the forces of the rebels 

there might in two or three hours ſpace come over and 

“e join with them; and Scotland not being able to keep 

e and entertain armies long, the King being there, might 

ee raiſe ſuch forces in that Kingdom, as might make way 

de quickly into England. And therefore his Majeſty's go- 
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1646, © ing into Scotland being of moſt dangerous conſequence 
&« to both Kingdoms, he offered to their Lordſhips conſi- 
« (eration, his Mejeſty's coming to London, or ſome of 
de his houſes thereabouts.” The principal reaſon on which 
he grounded his opinion, was the ſame as the King himſelf 
had alledged. That he had not refuſed his aſſent to the 
« propolitions, but only deſired to have his doubts cleared, 
« and difficulties explained.“ N 
But in this reaſoning there was a material deſect, which 
muſt have been viſible to all. And that is, the Chancellor 
ſuppoſed, the King fhould not be put under reſtraint, 
but left at full liberty in Scotland, at London, or ſome 
one of his houſes ; which certainly was very far from the 
thoughts of the perſon that ſpoke, of the Scots, and of the 
Parliament of England. In building therefore upon fo 
wrong a foundation, the Lord Loudon could not expect 
that his reaſoning ſhould be conſidered as of much weight, 
if he had not been to deal with men whoſe intereſt it was 
to feign, they thought it very ſolid, 73 
Nothing ſeems more apt to confirm the ſuſpicion of the 
Scots being ingaged to deliver the King to the Parliament, 
than this artifice of the Lord Loudon to that end, For 
though he ſuppoſed, the King would be in one of his 
houſes with honour and ſafety, he knew the contrary, and 
that the Parliament would always be maſter of his perſen. 
Conſequently it was the ſame thing as delivering him to 
the Parliament, the condition that he ſhould be there with 
honour and ſafety, being only dazzling terms, to which 
the Parliament might always give what ſenſe they pleaſed, 
But it muſt be conſidered, this is not a real proof, but a- 
| bare conjecture, which even ſeems to be deſtroyed by what 
Reſhworth. happened ſhortly after. The commiſſioners of Scotland 
VI. p. 336. having, cauſed an account of what paſſed at theſe confer- 
White loc. ences to be printed, with the ſpeeches to prove that Eng- 
land had no more right than Scotland to diſpoſe of the 
King's perſon, the Commons were ſo offended at it, that 
they ordered all the copies to be ſeized, and the Printer 
committed. They made likewiſe a long anſwer to the ac- 
count of the Scots, and ſent it to the Scotch commiſſion- 
ers, who refuſed to receive it, becauſe it came only from 
one of the two Houſes ; but the Commons ordered it to be 
printed and publiſhed, If it be true that the Scots had 
engaged to deliver the King to the Parliament for the 
ſum of four hundred thouſand pounds, nothing was more 
prepoſterous than this diſpute, which was mixed with great 
bitterneſs, unleſs it is ſuppoſed, the Parliament and Scotch 
commiſſioners had agreed together to act this ſort of farce. 
This diſpute, real or ſeigned, hindered not the Scotch 
army from preparing to return home. But as they were 
Ruſh worth. to be paid two hundred thouſand pounds, before they be- 
VI. p. 326, gan their march, they might yet have ſtaid ſeveral weeks 
a in England, had not the City of London ingaged to advance 
that ſum, It was however upon two conditions; the 
firſt, that the lenders ſhould have 8 J. per Cent. intereſt 
for their money; and that the payment of the Principal 
ſhould be ſecured out of the receipts of the grand Exciſe, 
1d. p. 373, and the ſale of Biſhops-lands (1). For this reaſon both 
88 Houſes made haſte to ſequeſter theſe Lands, and appoint a 
committee to expoſe them to ſale (2). | 


i is The 16th of December, the Parliament of Scotland took 


Seba into conſideration what was to be done with the King's 
da ocut the 


* perſon. After great debates, it was at length reſolved, 


fm. that the commiſſioners reſiding at London ſhould demand 
e rh of of both Houſes, from the Parliament of Scotland, that the 
en ber. King might return to London with honour and ſafety. 
vpon. That they ſhould declare to them, that the Parliament of 


Ruſhworth, Scotland was reſolved to ſupport Monarchy in the perſon 


VI. P- 390. 


Burnets Of the King and his juſt title to the Crown of England, 
Mem. This reſolution ſeems directly contrary to the engagement 
Pp: 294, & to give up the King to the Parliament. 105 

The Genera! But the next day the Commiſſioners of the General- 


Afembly are Aſſembly preſented to the Parliament a Paper, intitled, 


7 1 ed A ſolemn and . e warning to all eſtates and degrees 
VI. p. 391+ of perſons throughout the Land, wherein, they repreſented 
| the heinous crime of forſaking the Covenant, and endea- 
vouring a breach with England. They maintained, that 

ſuch projects were infuſed into ſome by the devil, and that 

they who attempted to ſow diviſion between the two na- 

tions, and violate the Covenant, which was their chief 

- ſtrength, could not but be enemies to the State. Then, as 

to the diſpoſal of the King's perſen, they ſaid, that fo long 

as his Majeſty did not approve in his heart, and ſeal with 

his hand, the League and Covenant, he could not be re- 


(1) The other condition was, That ſuch as had formerly contributed upon the Prepoſitions for Horſe, Monies, and Plate, might 2dvance the like ſom 


. 326, ——— At the ſame time that the Biſhops Land iven in as ſecurity for 
the repayment of the foreſaid ſums, the whole order of Archbiſhops and Biſhops was aboliſhed, by an Ordinance of 2 . gr ob f 


(2) Money came in ſo faſt upon thoſe ſecurities, that the whole ſum of 200,000 J. was made up by the 27th of November. And on the 16th of Deren · 
ber, it was ſent out of London in thirty ſix Carts. Raſbævortb, Tom. 6. p. 389. 

(3) It was carried but by two votes in the Scott iſo Parlament, That the King ſhould not come into Scetland, Whitelcch, p. 236. 

(4) It was put to the queſtion, whether theſe words, according to the Covenant, ſhould be paſſed, and it was carried in the affirmative, Idem. p. 232» 

(5) For the Lords, the Earls of Fembroke and Denbigh, and the Lord Montague ; for the Commons, Sir William Armyne, Sir Jobs Helland, Sit Walter 
Earle, Sir Jen Coo:, Mr. Jabn Crew, and Major-General B10wn; but Sir Wiliam Armyne not being well, Sit Jane tiarrington went in his reve» 
Ruſowerth, Tom. 6. . 334. They were attended by nine hui dred Horſe. M bitalect, p. 237, ks | 


upon this Propoſition, and be ſecured as above, Ruſhworth, Tom. 6. p 
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ceived in Scotland without expoſing the Kingdom to freq, 6 
troubles. That, on the other hand, to diſpoſe of the IPs 
King's perſon without the conſent of the Parliament of 
England, was openly breaking the Covenant, and incur 

ring the guilt of perjury, That it was very true, . 
were ingaged by the enant to defend the King's any 

ſon, but it was no leſs true, that the end of the union 
between the two Nations, was to ſettle Religion in bot, 
Kingdoms, according to the tenour of the Covenant, and 

that theſe two engagements could not be ſeparated, That 

for theſe reaſons they defired, that freſh endeavours mi ht 

be uſed to prevail with his Majeſty to give ſatisfaction to 
both Kingdoms, that he might return to his Parliament 

of England as a reconciled Prince to ſatisfied Subjects, in 
order to eſtabliſh a happy peace. 

This Paper being read in the Parliament, the matter 1 5, 
was again taken into conſideration, and at laſt after , 055 ig 
great debate it was reſolved, ** That his Majeſty ſhout *" 4. 
<« be deſired to grant the whole propoſitions ; and in caſe While 
ce of refuſal, the certifications given to his Majeſty ſhould Rubs, 
ce be put in execution, namely, to ſecure the Kingdom VL p zu 
e without him ;” and it was declared, That the Kine. 

„ dom of Scotland cannot lawfully ingage themſelves for bis | 
« Majeſty : He not taking the Covenant, ſatisfying as to 
% Religion, c. Nor would they admit him to come into 
Scotland, unleſs he gave a ſatisfactory anſwer to the whole 
<« propoſitions lately preſented to him in the name of both 
« Kingdoms (3).” | | 5 

The King having notice of this reſolution [from the Earl u.. 
of Lanerick] ſent a meſſage to both Houſes at Weſtminſter meſoer 
to deſire again to come to London, or any of his houſe * thuſa 
thereabouts, upon the publick faith and ſecurity of his Par- h 
liament and the Scotch Commiſſioners, that he ſhould be Der 29. 
there with honour, freedom and ſafety, in order to have” yy 
his doubts cleared and difficulties explained. Aſſurin 
them, that he would moſt willingly condeſcend to them 
in whatſoever ſhould be really for their good and happi- 
neſs. Praying them to conſider, it was their King who 
deſired to be heard, which if refuſed to a ſubje& by a 
King, he would be thought a tyrant for it. 

Upon this meſſage the Lords voted, that the King Des 22. 
might come to Newmarket, there to remain with ſuch lid. 
attendants about him, as both Houſes ſhould appoint : 

But the Commons voted, that Holmby Houſe in North. 
amptonſbire would be the fitteſt place for his Majeſty, to 
which the Lords conſented. Then it was reſolved, That Dec. ;, 
his coming to Holmby ſhould be with reſpect to the ſafety and Wii 
preſervation of his Majeſty's perſon, and in defence of the | 
true Religion, according to the Covenant (4). 3 

The 5th of January 1646-7, a Committee of both 1646.) 
Houſes was appointed to go down and receive the King Robert, 
from the Scots (5). For though both Houſes had declared, . f. 5 
he ſhould be at Aolmby with honour and ſafety, they n 17 
meant not to leave the manner to his choice, and what- 
ever expreſſions they might uſe, it was to be in effect a 
real impriſonment. 

Some days after, the two Houſes received from the Par- 
liament of Scotland, the following Declaration, 


e ＋ HAT the King's Majeſty came to their Quar- B 
cc ters before Newark, and profeſſed he came there 1 ; 
with a full and abſolute intention to give all juſt ſatisfac- $ctlud 
< tion to the joint deſires of both Kingdoms, and with no en 8 
&« thought either to continue this unnatural war any bo * 
< longer, or to make diviſion betwixt the Kingdoms; 
„but to comply with his Parliaments, and thoſe intruſt- 
ed by them, in every thing for ſettling of truth and 
„peace; and that he would apply himſelf totally to the 
«« counſels and advices of his Parliament: Which he did 
not only profeſs verbally to the Committee of Eflates 
“with the Scortifh army; but alſo in his ſeveral letters 
e and declarations under his hand, to the Committee of 
«« Eſtates of Scotland, and to the two Houſes of Parlia- 
« ment of England reſpectively. In confidence whereof, 
and of the reality of his intentions and reſolutions, 
which he declared did proceed from no other ground, 
than the deep ſenſe of the bleeding condition of bis 
„ Kingdoms ; the Committees of the Kingdom of Scot- 
land, and general officers of the Scottiſh army, declared 
<« to himſelf, and to the Kingdom of England, their re- 
„ ceiving his royal perſon to be on theſe terms (which 
“is truth, notwithſtanding what may be ſuggeſted or al- 
& ledged to the contrary, by any within or without the 


« Kingdoms ) 
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Book XXI. 


i and repreſented to him, that the only way 
mo Aer. and peace of his Kingdoms, un- 
der God was, to make good his propoſitions of peace, 
which after ſerious and mature deliberation were agreed 
upon) tendered to him in the name of both his King- 
doms for his royal aſſent thereunto ; but alſo the chief 
Judicatories of this Kingdom, both civil and eccleſi- 
aſtical, made their humble and earneſt addreſſes to his 
Majeſty, by ſupplications, letters, and commifſſioners 
for that end; and did freely repreſent all the prejudices 
and inconveniencies of the delay or refuſal of his aſſent, 
and in particular, that this Kingdom would be neceſſi- 
tated to join with the Kingdom of England, conform 
to the League and Covenant, in providing for the ſecu- 
rity of both Kingdoms, and ſettling the Government 
of both, as might conduce moſt to the good of both. 
And the Parliament of Scotland being now to retire 
their army out of England, have again, for their further 
exoneration, ſent Commiſſioners, to repreſent their re- 
newed defires to his Majeſty, with the danger that may 
enſue by his delay or refuſal to grant the ſame; and 
that till then, there was no danger to the cauſe, to his 
Majeſty, to this Kingdom, and to the union betwixt both 
the Kingdoms, by his coming to Scotland ; and that 
therefore there would be a joint courſe taken by both 
the Kingdoms concerning the diſpoſal of his perſon. 
And conſidering, that his Majeſty by his anſwer to 
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pendents, and particularly the Generals and officers of 
that party. As they were obliged to ſend an army into Jre- 
land, their project was to take for that ſervice ſuch ſoldiers 
out of the Foot, Horſe and Dragoons, as ſhould be will- 
ing to go thither, form them into companies, and give 
them officers, they could confide in. After that, their 
intent was to disband the reſt of the forces, keeping only 
as many as ſhould be neceſſary for the garriſons, Had this 
project ſucceeded, the Independent-party would have been 
irrecoverably ruined. But the Parliament had to deal with 
men who were too wiſe to give them time to take all 
their meaſures. 


Oliver Cromwell, a perſon of uncommon Cromwe'l's 


valour, great parts, and profound diſſimulation, was then Haien, 


as the head of the Independents, though he affected ſtill to 
paſs for a rigid Presbyterian. He was preſent at the Ser- 
mons of the Presbyterians with a ſeemingly extraordinary 
devotion, He made uſe of certain Scripture-expreſſions 
aſter the manner of the Presbyterians, and ſpoke not a 
word which might betray him to be Independent, either 
as to Religion or Policy, In ſhort, he had found means 
to perſuade General Fairfax, that his fole aim was to pro- 
mote the glory of God, and the welfare of Religion and 
the Kingdom. He had in the army a great number of 
officers who acted by his directions, ſo that when he did 
all, he ſeemed to do nothing. Among theſe Officers were 
his Son- in- law Jreton, Rainsborough, Fleetwood, Lambert, 
Harriſon, and ſeveral others, who took care to ftrengthen 


t the propoſitions of peace in Huguſt laſt, and alſo by his the Independent party, by means of many ſubaltern offi- 

« late meſſage ſent to. the two Houſes, and by his war- cers, who endeavoured to make proſelytes among the 

= « rant communicated to the Eftates of this Kingdom, ſoldiers, and were ſo many emiſſaries in every regiment. 

1 BE] | « hath expreſſed his deſires to be near to his two Houſes Cromwell was Member of Parliament (1), and withal 
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of Parliament: And ſeeing alſo the Parliament of Eng- 
land have communicated to the Scottih Commiſſioners 
at Newcaſtle, and by them to this Kingdom, their re- 
ſolution, that Holmby Houſe in the County of North- 
ampton, is the place which the Houſes think fit for the 
King to come unto, there to remain with ſuch attend- 


ance about him as both Houſes of Parliament ſhall ap- 


point, with reſpect had to the ſafety and preſervation of 
his royal perſon, in the preſervation and defence of the 


Lieutenant-General of the army, notwithſtanding the ſelf- 
denying Ordinance, for which he had been exempted. 
After the war was over, he conſtantly attended the Houſe, 
and thereby might be informed of the project againſt the 
army, or rather againſt the Independent party in general. 


He ſcemed to approve of the meaſures deſigned by the Ruſhworth. 
Commons, namely, of forming an army for Ireland (2), 3 p. 452, 
and disbanding the reſt of the forces. But at the ſame Heiaſpires 
time, by means of his emiſſaries, he raiſed in the army a e An 


true religion and liberties of the Kingdoms according to 
the Covenant. Therefore, and in regard of his Ma- 
jeſty's not giving a ſatisfactory anſwer to the propoſitions 


ir N i with diſcon - 
ſpirit of diſcontent and mutiny. This was the more eaſy, 7." * * Fa 


as the officers and ſoldiers perceived, they were going to be going co te 
diſcarded, and as moſt were little able to return to their 4i:harded. 


60 
cc 


« as yet, and out of their earneſt deſire to keep a right old profeſſions, after four or five years ſpent in war. There pro | 4g 
<« underſtanding betwixt the Kingdoms, to prevent trou- were in the army many officers, who before the wars had c. 
<< bles within the ſame, to ſatisfy the defire of his Majeſty, been only tradeſmen, and ſaw with regret they were going Heath, 
. « of the two Houſes of the Parliament of England, and to be reduced to quit their employs which gave them 
= « of this Kingdom, for his reſidence in ſome of his Houſes authority, and reſume their former trades, to be mixed as 
&« near the Parliament of England: The Eſtates of the before, with the meaner fort of People. "Theſe men, as 
1 Parliament of the Kingdom of Scotland, do declare their well as thoſe gained by the Independents, were ready for 
j. FJ „ concurrence, for the King's Majeſty's going to Holmby any undertaking, not to be obliged to alter a courſe of life 
5 | « Houſe, or ſome other of his Majeſty's houſes in or they had now led for ſome years. Cromwell therefore, 
b, C about London, as ſhall be thought fit, there to remain and the officers of his party, improving this diſpoſition, 
ho <« until he give fati:f.tion to both his Kingdoms in the diligently inſpired the army with diſcontent againſt the two 
| «« propoſitions of peace, and that in the interim there be Houſes, wherein they ſucceeded but too well (3). 
no harm, prejudice, injury, nor violence done to his royal The firſt ſpark of this flame appeared in March 1647, Proje of 6 
I perſon : That there be no change of Government other at the time when the Parliament was ſeriouſly thinking of 5%, 
< than hath been theſe three years paſt: And that his executing the fore - mentioned project. The Commons had 7. e 
<< poſterity in no ways be prejudiced in their lawful ſuc- notice, that ſome officers of the army had prepared a peti- 
5 <« ceſſion to the Crown and Government of theſe King- tion to be preſented to the General, and communicated to 
wa | © Joms.” | . 1 : | the Heuſe. In this petition was deſcribed, the unhappy . 
] The Kingis January the 23d the Parliament's Commiſſioners came condition, moſt of the officers and ſoldiers would be in, III. p. 135 
i «:livered tos to Neiucaſtle, and on the zoth of the ſame month the when the army ſhould be disbanded. The articles deſired, &c. 
b eve gen. King was delivered to them. That very day the Scotch were: N actions as Soldiers. 5 2 Ver ar- 
5 44 te army began to march towards Scotland, and the King ar- rears. Ne proffing for Horſe or Foot. Relief of Widows 
Holmby, rived at Holmby the 16th of February. . and maimed Soldiers, Pay till disbanded. his petition 
Wr . Hitherto the Presbyterians and Independents had acted flew from regiment to regiment, and there were officers 
Precbyteri» as in concert, becauſe it was equally advantagious to them, very diligent to procure ſubſcriptions, Whereupon, the , dr of the 
r or rather neceſſary, the King ſhould be diſabled from hurt- Commons ſent an order to the General, to make ſtrict common: te 
rape -. ing both. When the King was reduced to his preſent con- inquiry after the authors of this petition, and put a ſtop to the General 
berate. dition, in the hands of a Parliament conſiſting of two Par- the conferences held in the army, to ſow diſcord and di- pin. 
ties which had equally plotted his ruin, theſe two parties, viſion, The General anſwered, That in obedience to the Ruſbworth, 
who had till then ſeemed united, began to be openly divi- order of the Houſe, he had aſſembled the officers, and VI p- 445 | 
_ ded, each plainly perceiving, this was the critical time to queſtioned them about the petition : That they had ex- 8 — 
make the advantages gained in common upon the King, preſſed a very deep ſenſe of their unhappineſs, in being miſ- 


Olarendon, | 
nt. b 32, 


* 


that C/ 


to turn to their own benefit. The Presbyterians were 
ſuperior in the Parliament and in Lenden: but the Inde- 
pendents were, as I may ſay, maſters of the army, and 
by that their party was grown very conſiderable. The 
Presbyterians grand affair was therefore to disband the 
army, under colour of its being unneceſſary, ſince the war 
was ended ; and the Independents grand affair was, to 


(.) For the Town of Cambridge, 


4 85 2 forces voted for that ſervice were ſeven Regiments of Foot, three thouſand Horſe, and twelve hundred Dragoons, aud 40,0001. Whitehck, p. 217% 
this time, Colonel George Monk took the Covenant, and engaging in the Parliament's ſervice, was ſent into Ireland. Lien. | | 
1 4 5 Earl of Eſſex's death, which happened on the 14th of September, 1646, made it the eaſier for Cromnvel! to carry on his deſigns. For doubtleſs, 


to the fury that was going to prevail. The Lord Clarendon ſays, that it was reported he was p: ifoned ; and 
omruell and his party were wonderfully exalted with his death. 2 : ; 


were eat to picxer and defaced in Weſtminſter Abbey; and the 


(3) The 
» he would have given ſome check 


underſtood in their clear intentions, which, as they had 


proteſted, were no other than, by way of petition, to repre- 
ſent to him, their General, thoſe inconveniences, which 
would neceſſarily befal moſt of the army after disbanding ; 
but withal had aſſured him, they would a”! acquieſce 
in whatſoever he ſhould judge reaſonable to offer, or the 
Houſe to grant on their behalf. The General added, That 


hinder this disbanding, which could not but be fatal to their the Houſe might be better inſormed, he had ſent Lieute- 
party. It is certain, the Parliament, being almoſt wholly nant-General Hammond, Colonel Hammond, Colonel Li- 
Presbyterian, feriouſly thought of diſcarding the Inde- 


burn, Lieutenant- Colonel Pride, and Lieutenant- Colonel 


= 
. 227. | 


33- On the 27th of November following, the Earl's Hor'e and Eſfigies 


ike barbarous ation was done to Camden's Tomb there. Whiteirch, p. 228. 


Grimes, 
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1646-7. Grimes, who, he hoped, would give a full and candid ac- 
count of the whole matter. 1 | 
Accordingly, theſe officers were examined before the 
2 iv: co» Houſe ; after which, the Speaker, in diſmiſſing them, told 
e ebe them what ſenſe the Houſes had of the petition, and de- 
bead of the fired their care for ſuppreſſing the ſame, or any other of the 
ſ-veral Re- like nature for the future (1). The ſame day, the Houſe 
F ordered the General to publiſh a declaration, at the head 
VI p. 447« of every regiment, importing, that the petition tended to 
Whitelock. put the army into a mutiny, and obſtruct the relief of 
Ireland, and that the promoters thereof ſhould be proceeded 
againſt as enemies to the State, and diſturbers of the pub- 
lick peace (2). | 
* Fi The Commons could not do any thing more agreeable 
dijconters to thoſe, who had formed the project of ſowing diviſion be- 
increaſes. tween the Army and the Parliament, This declaration 
e gave occaſion to the officers and ſoldiers to complain openly, 
© 227:46 That they who had fought for the liberty of the Sub- 
« jects of England, were denied the liberty of the Subject 
<< to petition, though it were to their General, and merely 
ec in things relating to them as ſoldiers, meddling neither 
« with Church nor State-affairs, and withal, ſubmitting it 
« to the General's judgment for approbation or correction, 
as he ſaw cauſe,” | 
The Parla- Mean while, the two Houſes intending to execute their 
ment fendia reſolution, of ſending forces into Ireland in the manner 
fore the they had projected, appointed a Committee for that pur- 
army for poſe, and gave them power to form the regiments of this 
Ireland. army, and commiſſion ſuch officers as they ſhould think 
E ö, fit. At the ſame time, they reſolved to encourage thoſe 
that voluntarily offered to ſerve in Ireland, and ordered the 
com miſſioners ſpeedily to execute their charge. 
e C:m- The commiſſioners (3) repairing to Saffron- Walden, the 
rs... General's head-quarters, gave notice to the officers: to aſ- 
3 7 ſemble the next day. Then the Earl of Warwicl, head 
obey chem. Of the committee, made a ſpeech, exhorting them to ac- 
5 +57 cept of the terms offered by the two Houſes. When he 
Holles, had done ſpeaking, Colonel Lambert anſwered in the name 
of all the officers, and deſired to know, what fatisfation 
ſhould be given them concerning four articles, namely, ar- 
rears, indemnity, maintenance in Ireland, and conduct? 
Sir John Clotworthy replied, That the Parliament had tak- 
en care of all, except the point of indemnity, for which 
an ordinance would be ready in a few days. The officers 
demanded, what Generals were to command them in Tre- 
land © It was anſwered, Skippon, and Maſſey, were named 
for General, and Lieutenant-General ; but for other com- 
manders, the Parliament had not yet come to any reſolution, 
Then the officers cried out with one voice, that if the 
command was given to Fairfax, Cromwell, and Skippon, 
they were ready to march. The commiſſioners ſeeing, the 
officers inſiſted upon a thing not agreeable to the inten- 
tions of the Parliament, defired ſuch as would liſt in the 
ſervice of /reland, to come to their lodgings in the town, 
where they would give them farther ſatisfaction; but there 
came very few. At the ſame time, the reſt prepared a 
declaration, which was preſented to the commiſſioners, 


Declaration 


| Detloraticn Wherein they ſaid, They had reaſon to complain, that 


of the H. © they had received no poſitive anſwer to their deſires: 
RY That however, thoſe who in their own perſons did not 
VI. p. 459. engage for Ireland, would be ready to promote the ſer- 
e vice: That if the ſame conduct under which the army 
«© had been ſo proſperous in England, was continued, it 
would conduce much to their perſonal engagement in 
the ſervice of Ireland: That this was the general ſenſe 
5c of the officers of the army.“ | | 
| The General, who hitherto ſeemed very deſirous to 
ſerve the Parliament, ordered the officers who had a mind 
to ſerve in Ireland, to draw out as many of their men as 
would engage in that ſervice, But the number was very 
ſmall, and the Parliament was informed, there were officers 
who took great pains to diſſuade the ſoldiers from this ſer- 
vice, and cheriſh the diſcontent of the army (4). 


1647, At laſt, their boldneſs was ſuch, that ſome of the prin- 


cc 
(66 


Id. p. 460, 


Asber De- Cipal officers ſcrupled not to appear at the head of the mu- 


claratior. 


45711 27. tineers, in a declaration preſented to both Houſes. They 
id, p. 469. ſaid, “ That the miſrepreſentations of their harmleſs in- 
* tentions to the Houſe, having occaſioned hard thoughts, 
and expreſſions of the Houſe's diſpleaſure againſt them, 
„they humbly craved leave to offer ſome reaſons to clear 
* their proceedings in thoſe paſſages, which they found 


(1) Mbitehel obſerves upon this occaſion, That this wa 
ſome of both Houſes, as a means to carry on their deſigns 
danger, p. 242. 

2) Rapin has confounded here two different things. What be fa 
Nouſes of the goth of March, But the Declaration ſent to the 
Petition they were about to preſent to bim. Ruſpꝛuorth, Tom. 6. p. 446, 


Commons then was. Officers of Horſe: 
and one Horſe 23. A Provoſt-Marſhal 3s. 4d, and two Men 43. Cor 


Vol. II. 


& moſt obvious to exceptions in their petition 
„ they hoped to make it evident, that the means they 
e uſed, and the method they took, was, as they conceiveg 
% moſt orderly and inoffenſive; proceeded not in the 1g 
e from diſtemper, and aiming in no meaſure to put condi. - 
« tions on the Parliament; and that from hence might be 
5 diſcovered, the corruptions of thoſe men's hearts, why 
<< have been the evil inſtruments of occaſioning the late de. 
6 claration againſt them. And,  _ 
« 1, For the liberty of petitioning, they hoped; the ho. 
nourable Houſe of Commons would never deny it unto 
them, there being not any thing more eflential to frœ- 
dom; and particularly, ſince they had juſtified and com- 
© mended it in their declaration of the 2d of Newer 
i642, in theſe words: It is the liberty and privilege of 
& the people, to petition unto us for the eaſe and redreſs bf 
ce their grievances and oppreſſiuns, and we are bound in (y;, 
to receive their petitions, CREE ”ùVß 
„ 2, They preſented not their petition to the Houſ- 
but with the approbation, and by the mediation, of the;; 
General, and conſequently, that it could not be repre. 
6 ſented as ſeditious. | TY 
e 3, The report of their forcing ſubſcriptions was not 
true, For the petition had taken its firſt riſe from ;. 
«© mongſt the ſoldiers, and the officers had engaged but m 
the ſecond place to regulate the ſoldiers proceedings, ang 
« remove, as near as they could, all occaſion of diſtaſte. 
„4. They were forced to deſire an act of indemnity 
for ſuch actions as they had committed during the exi- 
„ gency of the war, not warrantable by law, ſince they 
were liable to be indicted for them in time of peace. 
F. As to their deſiring the Royal aſſent, they never 
& intended thereby to leſſen the Parliament's authority; 
but only uſed it as a provident caution for their future 
<« ſafety. And they obſerved, that the Parliament itſelf had, 
ce by offering propoſitions; judged, the deſiring the King's 
“ aſſent convenient. | . 2 „ 
4 6, As to the deſire of their arrears; neceſſity enforced 
e them thereto : That their wages had been hardly earn- 
ed, and the deſire of them could not argue them guilty 
« of the leaft diſcontent, or intention of muti xp. 
« 7, For what concerned the relief of Ireland, they 
e thought it hard, that thoſe who had voluntarily ſerved 


hereby 164. 


c in the wars, and left their parents, trades, and liveli- 


| hoods, and, without any compulſion, engaged of their 

« own accords, ſhould, after all their free and unwearied 

„ labours, be forced and compelled to go out of the King- 
$5 dom”; 3 | 18 55 | 

This declaration was ſigned by Themas Hammiond, Lieu- 
tenant-General of the ordnance, ſeven Colonels, ſeven 
Lieutenant- Colonels, ſtx Majors, and one hundred and 
thirty Officers, Captains, and Subalterns. „ 
The ſame day this declaration was preſented to the 71 4: 

Houſe, the Commons voted, that the army ſhould be diſ- #:4 tte 


| banded, and the ſoldiers have fix weeks pay when diſmiſſed. 1, 


| * 14. p. 468, 
Some days after, Major-General Skippon, who was to Purina of 


command in Ireland, and [being returned from Barnſtabli] * 
had taken his ſeat in the Houſe, notwithſtanding the Seli-de- fl 


nying ordinance, which was no longer regarded, reported, April 33. 


that a letter was preſented to him the day before by ſome Tin 
troopers, in the behalf of eight regiments of Horſe, and pro- . 
duced the ſame, which was immediately ordered to be read. p. 245 
T heſe regiments complained of the many late ſcandals, and 

falſe ſuggeſtions, againſt the army, and their proceedings, and 
alledged the reaſons why they could not engage in the ſer- 


vice of Ireland, under the conduct of the intended Gene- 


rals. The troopers, [ Sexby, Allen, and Sheppard ] who Ruſhwarth, 
brought the letter, were called in and examined, concern- 
ing the meaning of ſome expreſſions in the petition ; to 
which they replied, That the letter being a joint act of 
thoſe ſeveral regiments, they could not give a punctual an- 
ſwer, being only agents; but if they might have the que- 
ries in writing, they would carry them to the regiments, 
and return their anſwers, 


Though the declaration of the officers was in itſelf very Poe #n/* 


reaſonable, it looked however more like an inſolent accuſa- _ 7 
tion againſt the Parliament, than an humble apology. This 168. 


convinced the Commons, that the evil was greater than Whitlock 


was at firſt imagined ; wherefore they paſſed ſeveral votes 
to give ſome ſatisfaction to the army, and to hinder the in- 


creaſe of their diſcontent. At the ſame time, Sippen, Ns 


y cf petitioning by multitude of hands to the Parliament, which was formerly promoted by 
at that time, began now to be made uſe of, and returned upon them, to their great trcuble ard 


ys was publiſhed at the head of the Regiments, was only a Dechration and Vote of both 

Genetal to be publiſhed to the Regiments, was to require them to deſiſt from going en in that 

. 447» 5 

(3) The Earl of Warwich, Loid Dacres, Sir William Waller, Sir F«hn Clotwwortby, and Major-General Maſſey, The eftabliſhment agreed on by the 
A Colonel 12 s. a day, and for four Horſes 8 2. A Captain 10 7, and two Horſes 4 . A Lieutenant's #- 44, 


ls aud T . 64. 8s. a day. A 
Lieutenant 4.s. An Enſign 2s. 6 d. Serjeants, Drummers, Corporals, porals a rumpeters, each 2s, 6d, Foot Officers: A Captain 8 s. a 6ay 


(4) See an account of the forces appointed to ſerve in Ireland, above, 


each 12. Ruſbyworth, Tom. 6. p. 454+ 


4 
; « 527, Note (2). About fi ſand Horſe and Dra ordered to remein 
io pay in Exglind, for the defence of the Kingdoms Holler's Mem. p. 146. ave) Boe ne nance” AU T 
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v. Parlia- b N 
Vn per to disband the army, excepting thoſe who would ingage to 
en ſerve in Ireland. To effect this the more eaſily, it was 
. ordered, that their arrears ſhould be ſpeedily audited, and 
EE Ruhworth, good ſecurity given them, for ſo much as ſhould not be 


©. 
2 
4 


re. Widows, maimed ſoldiers, and orphans. 


. %. 
WE Whitlock, 


Rea. 2 
a ou * Bury, at which were preſent above two hundred officers, 


and Fleetwz:d, were ordered to go and 
Cr rs with what the Houſe intended to do for 
oo troops, and that a conſiderable ſum was preparing for 
their pay, before they were disbanded. Hitherto the Com- 
mons ſeem not to have perceived the true aim 4 the ar- 
my's complaints, but hoped to appeaſe them by ſome con- 


Wa 
(3&6 p 
3-4. 
1 


5 deſcenſion. 


0 i ing come to the 
%% The Generals ſent oy, the N __ m2 00 
i offers te army, and calling the officers tog * 1 rt 5 

e co* votes paſſed in their favour; aſter which, Skippon made a 
WF worth, ſpeech, to ingage them to ſerve under him in Ireland. The 
vl. p.484, officers anſwered, as this affair concerned the ſoldiers, as 


„ well as the officers, it was necellary to inform them of it, 


1 in order to know their reſolu tion. 


5 ie. the Parliament ardently deſiring to disband 
e OO that which was to ſerve in Ireland was 
* formed, ordered, that before they were disbanded, a fort- 
night's pay ſhould be added to the fix weeks, formerly 
voted, and that ſix weeks pay more ſhould be given to thoſe 
who would ingage for the ſervice of Ireland. 

The troopers and ſoldiers being informed of what the 


1 POSI: Yor ies 


We: if Generals, ſent by the Parliament, had reported to the of- 


fre to con- 
uit among ficers, anſwered, that as the whole army was concerned, 


enden, they defired to diſcuſs the affair in a Committee, choſen by 


* $i. p 485, themſelves, out of every company and troop, who ſhould 


report the deſires of each Regiment to a Committee of Ge- 
' neral Officers; to be by them contracted into a method, 


I 2 and if general, communicated to both Houſes, as the ſenſe 
MW 


of the army. It is eaſy to perceive in this anſwer, a ſecret 
direction of ſome of the leading Male-contents, who in- 
tended by this means to be maſters of the ſoldiers reſolutions, 
and compoſe in the army, a ſort of Parliament, in oppo- 


„bs ſition to the two Houſes. This demand, of which, per- 
. haps, the conſequences were not by many foreſeen, being 
. i granted, the ſoldiers choſe two out of every Company, who 
3 * = matters which were to be brought to the council of officers, 
3 ey called, the Council of War, conſiſting of Generals, Colo- 
eck. nels, Lieutenant-Colonels, Majors, and Captains. Among 


were called ¶ Adjutators, or] Agitators, to debate upon the 


the Agitators there were few or none above the degree of 
an Enſign. Theſe two Councils were afterwards conti- 
nued, to the great prejudice of the Parliament, and great 
advantage of the heads of the Independent-party, who ea- 
lily found means to admit only ſuch as were devoted to 
them, or not of ſufficient ability to diſcover their deſigns, 
Mean while, the two Houſes perſiſted in their reſolution 


p.491. paid off upon disbanding : That none that had voluntarily 
ſerved in the wars, ſhould be preſſed for any ſervice beyond 
ſea: That an ordinance ſhould be drawn for providing for 
After that, the 
two Houſes ſettled the manner of disbanding the army, 
namely, that the regiments ſnould be disbanded at different 
times and places, and that the money to pay them what 


3 was promiſed, ſhould be ſent to the ſeveral rendezvous. 
„„ them but two months arrears upon disbanding, when there 


But the army openly complained of the intention to pay 


Plain. 
3 


. % 


was no leſs than fifty ſix weeks due to them. 
Shortly after, the General called a council of war at 


et un- and Communicated to them the votes of both Houſes, ad- 
3 . ee viſing them to a compliance with the order of Parliament. 


W 1. p. 4). But the officers anſwered, They did not think theſe votes 


ſatisſactory to the ſoldiers; 1. Becauſe eight weeks pay 
was not a conſiderable part of what was due to them. 
2. Becauſe no viſible ſecurity was given for the arrears. 
3. Becauſe nothing was done for their vindication, and 
they being declared enemies, and ſent home, might hereafter 
be proceeded againſt as enemies, unleſs the declaration 
were recalled, | | | 
„blies At the fame Council a petition was produced and read, 
l which had been that morning preſented to the General, in 
the name of the private ſoldiers of the army, complaining, 
That it was intended to disband them without redreſſing 


3 
L their grievances, and in a ſtrange, unheard of manner, 


not but render them ſuſpicious to the Kingdom, And 


therefore they deſired the General would be pleaſed to 
appoint a rendezvous for the army, and uſe his utmoſt 
endeavours, that they might not be disbanded before 
their grievances were heard, and fully redreſſed, which 


| cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


lingly, to do things that might be 1 
„ing their juſt deſires,” - prevented, by grant 


The G * ” . . . 

| es The council of War having examined this petition, be- 
Mr teys ; | "3s 
* 4 wake (1' Here, ſays Whitelock, the Parliament beg 


i2) Some moved, Tha 
45 


25. CHARLES I. 


were ſuperior in the Parliament. 


one regiment apart from another, which poſture could 


if not done, they ſhould be neceſſitated, though unwil- - 


$29 


lieved, or ſeigned to believe, it was abſolutely neceſſary to 1647. 
take notice of it, for fear, if they ſaw all their delires re- 
jected, they ſhould have a rendezvous without their officers, 
It was therefore reſolved, that the quarters of the army 
{ſhould be contracted, to prevent diſorders, and for the greater 
readineſs to ſuppreſs them. It was manifeſt, the deſign of 
the petition, and the council of war's reſolution, was, to 
break the Parliament's meaſures, It had been reſolved to 
ſeparate the army, and disband them at different times and 
places, in order to do it the more eaſily; and the army, 
on the contrary, had contracted their quarters, ſo that they 
could rendezvous in a very ſhort ſpace, without any poſlſi- 
bility of being prevented by the Parliament. 

The General failed not to acquaint the two Houſes with The Parlia-' 
the reſult of what had paſled in the council of war, intreat- 4 2 1 
ing them to proceed with caution, that the army might not * 7 
be incenſed, and a breach made, which could not but be May 30. 
very dangerous. He writ the ſame day to the Speaker of wr cs 
the Houſe of Commons, that he was extremely uneaſy 
concerning the diſpoſition of the army, and heartily wiſhed 
ſome means could be found to appeaſe the diſtractions, which 
was not in his power. That he was forced to yield to 
many things to prevent worſe inconveniences 

Whereupon, the two Houſes recalled the Commiſſioners, an form the 
who were now gone to disband the army, and ſent for the Pr2je# to dl. 
money which had been lodged in ſeveral places for the pay- . 
ment of the ſoldiers. But three thouſand five hundred Ruſhworth, 
pounds carrying to London, was ſtopped by Colonel Rain/- e 8 
borough's men at Moodſtoct. It was very evident, the army e 
was unwilling to be disbanded; but the Parliament not be- 
ing in a condition to command obedience, were forced to 
ſtay till a more convenient ſeaſon, without relinquiſhing 
however their deſign. Their intention was to divide the Ibid. 
army, under colour of the neceſſity of ſending forces into Whitelock, 
Ireland; and, the better to ingage the ſoldiers to leave the 
army, it was voted, that a month's pay ſhould be given to 
thoſe that would quit their regiments, and ſerve in {reland, 

'T hey hoped by this means to form an army equal or ſu- 

perior to that which refuſed to obey, wherein they were 

greatly miſtaken, Mean while, to give ſome ſatisſaction Ruſhworth 
to the army, it was ordered by the Commons, that the coke 88 
ſubordinate officers and ſoldiers ſhould have all their arrears, Holles's 
deducting for free quarters according to the uſual rules of Mem. 
the army. That the Commiſſion- officers ſhould have one 
month's pay more added to the two months arrears formerly 
voted. Laſtly, that the declaration againſt thoſe that drew 
up the firſt petition ſhould be razed out of the Journal of 

the Houſe (1). But all this was not capable of contenting Clarendon, 
the army, who were reſolved not to be ſatisfied. The di- III. p. 35- 
rectors of theſe proceedings had a mitid to continue the 

army, in order to be able to oppoſe the Presbyterians, who 
So, the reaſons alledged 
by the army being only pretences, though every thing had 
been granted, others would have been deviſed, to prevent 
their disbanding ; and indeed, it will preſently appear, that 
leſt all their defires ſhould be granted, they added new de- 

mands, which the Parliament could not comply with. 

It was eaſy to perceive, that every thing tended to a The Divi/7.n 
breach between the Parliament and the army. The Par- {mc the 
liament accuſed the army of mutiny and edition (2), and 4 aeg 
the army pretended, that the Parliament, under colour of Here 
ſending forces into Ireland, thought of forming a new army, par : 
to become maſters of the Kingdom, when the old one Ruchworth, 
ſhould be caſhiered, or to kindle a freſh war, in cafe the VI. P. 505, 
troops refuſed to obey. But they were far from being upon 7:1... 
an equality, The army had the ſword in their hands, and T. I. p. 192. 
tho' ſame officers and ſoldiers had quitted their regiments for 
the ſervice of Ireland, their number was inconfiderable (3): 
all the reſt remained united, and were 1 ren by 
moſt of the Generals, who being againſt the Parliament, 
privately cheriſhed the diſcontent of the officers and ſol- 
diers. The Parliament had no forces to compel the army 
to obedience, and therefore were terribly embaraſſed. 
They durſt not drive the army to extremities ; and on the 
other hand, they plainly perceived, that the diſcord was 
fomented by the leaders of the Independents, who ſought 
the deſtruction of the Parliament, for fear the Parliament 
ſhould deftroy them, as indeed both Houſes intended. 

This therefore was a critical ſeaſon, the point being to 
know who ſhould be maſter, the Parliament or the Indepen- 
dent party. But theſe laſt had the army on their ſide, and that 
alone ballanced the power and authority of the Parliament. 
They had ſo well laid their meaſures, by means of the Agt- 
tators, that the army was become a ſort of Republick, where 
the ſuffrages of the common ſoldiers were upon a level with 
thoſe of the Generals; nay, the ſoldiers did not think 
themſelves obliged to follow or to ask the advice of their 
Officers. Hence ſprung confuſion, which was ſuffered to 


n to ſarrender chemſelves and their power into the hands of their own army. Mem. p. 


250. 
: Ye 497, 50 che e N n Soldiers might be declared Traitor. Others reſolved to ſecure Cromwell, but he being aryad26s 47 of It, went 


190. 
(3) There were not above fifteen hundred or two thouland, See Holles's Mem. p. 76; and Raſhworth, Tom. VI. P. 477, &c. 
No. 70. Vol. II. | | | 5 
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1647. prevail. Every thing was done in the name of the army, 
2 4 looſe term which ſignified, ſometimes the Council of war 


alone, ſometimes the Council of Agitators, now both 


Councils together, and now, the Agitators of ſome par- 
ticular Regiments. In this laſt ſenſe muſt be under ſtood 
the enterprize performed, in the name of the army, by 
the Agitators of ſome Regiments of Horſe, of carrying 
away the King by force from Holmby Houle to New- 
market (1). 
Ti, Kine's To execute this deſign, they choſe Cornet Joyce, one 
carried 4349 of the Avitators of his Regiment, who, from a Pay lor be- 
Kea fore the war, was become an Officer, and had ſignalized 
June 44 himſelf for his bravery. Joyce being put at the head of 
5 fifty Horſe, marched directly to Holmby, and came there 
Woah,” in the Night, aſter the King was in bed. Having ſecured 
Lecbert's the avenues, he went up with two or three more to the 
I King's Chamber, and cauſed the door to be opened. The 
VI. p. of. King getting up, asked him what he meant. Joyce an- 
513. 545 ſwered, he mtended to carry him to the army, tor they 
3 had received certain advice, there was a delign to convey 
T.1. p.191. him away by force. Ihe King asked him, whether he 
3 5 had the General's orders? He replied, no, but that he was 
authoirzed by the army, and as he held a piſtol in his 
hand, ſufficiently intimaied, it was by that he was chiefly 
empoweres (2), The Parliament's Commutltoners who 
were at //olmby to take care of the King, would have 
oppoſed this vioience: But the King's guard refuling to 
make any reſiſtance, and the troops that were in the neigh- 
bouring villages to relieve the guard every day, would not 
come. Ai laſt, after many diſputes, all the King could 
obtain was to Ray till the morning. That fame night he 
writ a Note, which he intruſted with the Earl of Dum— 
fermling, to acquaint the two Houſes, he was carried away 
from Heolmby againſt his will, and that they thould not 
give any ciedit to what he might afterwards write whilſt 
T/-Knr 3s under reſtraint. The next morning he went into the 
ended ir Coach, and was conducted by Foyce, who carried him that 
Rent night to Colonel Montague s, and the next day to New- 
Whitzlock, market. | | 
Ti Arms, Whilſt theſe things paſſed, the General having appoint- 


petition tothe ed à Rendezvous of the army at New-market, tor the 4th 
General, 


% # 
2 


and 5th of June, the ſeveral Regiments preſented a Peti- 
tion to him, complaming of the Votes paſſed in Parliament 
the 21ſt and 25 th of May, as not being ſatisfactory, for 
the following reaſons. 8 . 
Ruftwortn. . I hat eight weeks arrear to be paid at disbanding, 
VI. p. o. was but a mean reward for all their labours, and a 
&« very ſlender ſupply to carry them to their homes, and 
&« fet them up again in their former callings and condi— 
tions. | | 

&« 2, That in the orders given for the ftating of their 
accompts, they found no conſider ation or regaid had of 
their arrears incurred in the former army commanded by 
the Earl of E/ex, which to the moſt of them were much 
greater than thoſe under the new mcdel. 

&* 3. That three Shillings a week was to be abated to 
Foot S$)diers for quarter, which was more than they 
ſhuuld have paid tor themſelves, if they timely had their 
pay. | 

* 4. That there was no proviſion or allowance made 
in iclation to any quaiters diicharged by them. | 
©. 5, 'T hat, contrary to cuſtom, no 1 rooper was capa- 
ble of allowance for aricars, unleſs he delivered in his 
horfe and arms. | | 
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6. That the viſible ſecurity for what arrears ſhould not 


ebe paid at disbanding, appeared to them inſufficient. 


7. That the ordinance voted, to exempt from preſ- 
ling, for the ſervice of Ireland, ſuch as had ſerved as 
volunteers in the army, was defective; becauſe after 
their diſcharge, it was very. difficult for them to obtain 
a teſtimonial ot their paſt ſervices, | 
£8, TI hatthe ordinance for the maintenance of maimed 
ſoldiers, Oc. had not yet paſſed in Parliament. 

9. 1 hat the ordinance tor indemnity ſeemed to make 
but flender provition for their ſafety, | 
© 10, That no repatation had been made to thoſe offi- 

ceis of the army, that had been at ſeveral times ſent for 
to attend the Parliament as Delinquents, though they 
had been found innocent. | 
I. That there had been yet nothing declared by the 
Parliament, to clear them as to their right of petitioning, 
(T here was in this article heavy complaints againſt the 

Parliament's arbitrary power.) 
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(1) Ludlow gives this reaſon for ſeicing the King: That the Agitators were afraid, thoſe who had ſhewed themſelves ſo forward to cloſ: with the King 
Out ot Pri... Pic, pon any terms, would, lor their own preſervation, receive him witho't any, or rather pur themſelves under his protedion; that the) 
might the better ſuvdue the army, and reduce them to obedience by torce. Tom. I. p. 191. 

(2: The King requriii. Joyce to. ew his Commiſlion, he ſhewed the Soldiers that attended him. Wher-upon the King ſaid, Believe me, your iuſiruc- 
tious are written tu u wry ie arafter, Warwick's Mem. p. 299. — There being five hundred proper men on horſeback, ſays Whitelock, p. 251. 

(3 Ata TU, Tee, ne me fry, between the Scorch Commulioners. and the Committee of botn Houſes, tne Lord Dumferm ing acquainted chem, 

Im ande hen © cellttnem, That his Majeſty was unwillingly taken away by a party of the Army, and that he deſired both Honſes to main 
tain the luums of the Land; aid that thiugh his Majeſty might ſign many things in this condition, yet he wound nes have them believed, till farther notice from 


that he. K 12 


im. Whitelock, p. 251. 
L 


General acquainting them, that the ſoldiers at Holmby had. 


Pole Preabytery, or ſet up the Independent-Government, 


advancing any particular party or intereſt, 


thought proper to diſcover to the Parliament, and that 


in the hands of the army, than when he was in the Par- 


e 12. That the Declaration made againſt the army 
yet ſtanding in force, 0 
13. That nothing had yet been done toward: 
© covery or cenſure of thoſe that had wronged th 
and abuſed the Parliament, ſo as to procure the 
* ings againſt them, with relation to their petitio 
It is caſy to perceive, theſe complaints were but! . 
pretences, or at leaſt, if the army had not reſolved m e Em, 
ſatisfied upon no terms, theſe differences might 3 
have been adjuſted. But this was only a alen, Iv l. 15 
what they had reſolved to do. The next day, Jun fy 
5th, the Officers and Soldiers ſubſcribed a Paper wk % 
they called, a ſolemn Engagement, whereby they 8 
ed to disband, when required by the Parliament bit 
condition, That they ſhould firſt have ſuch ſatisfact, 3 
relation to their grievances, and ſuch ſecurity as to th;;- * 
ſons, as ſhould be agreed unto by a Council to conſt f _— 
General Officers (who had concurred with the army ) ur 
two Commiſſion Officers, and two Soldiers to be choſen fs 
each Regiment; and declared, that without fuch ati ace. 
and juch ſecurity they would not willingly dishand, f 
themſelves to be dichanded or divided. | 4 
ns from the 


the 

e ar 
proc 
n ” 


'U'his Engagement was ſeconded with Petitio 
Inhabitants of the Counties of Eſſex, Suffolk" and Nerfsls 
intreating the General, not to ſuffer the army to be disband. 
ed till every thing relating to the Government was ſettled, 

June the 7th, both Houſes received a letter from r 
brought the King thence by confent, having thought pro. 
per to ſecure his perſon, from an apprehenſion of forces. 172. 
gathering to fall upon them and force him out of tat. 
hands. That as ſoon as he knew it, he ſent Colonel 1 
ley's Regiment to guard the King; aſter which, for pre- 
vention of danger, he had ſent two Regiments more tg 
re-intorce Colonel //haley, That Il haley had deſired the 
King and the Commiſhoners, in his name, to return t 
Holmby, but that his Majeity- was not willing to go back, 
That upon this, he had ſen Sir Hardreſs Waller, and Co- 
lonel Lambert, to delire the Commuttioners to think of le. 
turning to Holmby, but that the Commitlioners refuſed to 
act in diſpoling the King. He attirmed moreover, that 
neither hunieii, nor the Officers about him, nor the body 
of the army were concerned in removing the King, pro- 
telting that it was his as well as the army's delire, to ttudy 
to ſettle a firm peace. "That they had no intention to op- 


4 
. 


but to leave all to the wildom of the Parliament, without 


It was a veiy itiange thing, that the King ſhould be 
removed irom Helmby by fiſty troopers, without any or- 
ders from the General or the Officers about him, and 
without the content of the body of the army; and that 


the general Officers ſhould ſuffer him to be in the center of 


tue quarters of the army, without inquiring after thoſe 
Who gave, or tnoſe who executed, ſuch an order. This 
ſhewed, there was ſome myitery in it, which it was not 


Joyce knew he ſhould be protected if called to an account. 

On the other hand, though the King had ſent word to Babu, 

both Houſes, that he was unwillingly removed (3), it ap- .!“ 

pears by the General's letter, that his Majelty contented to Whizrlock 

it, and Was unwilling to return to Holmby, when it was 

in his power. All this ſeems very myRerious, and I do 

not belicve the publick was ever tully informed of what 

paſſed beſore the 1emoval of the King. What followed 

makes it conjectured, that ſome of the general Officers be- 

lieved it to be abſolutely neceſlary for their intereſt to have 

the King in their power, at a time when they thought 

there was realon to fear, the Parliament would come to an 

agreement with him, and that they cauſed him to be taken 

away from Halmby by perſons without warrant, well- 

knowing, they ſhould be powerſul enough to hinder the af- 

fair from being ſtiictiy examined. It may be, the King 

himſelf was piivy to it, unce he was unwilling to return to 

Holmby, and appeared, tor ſome time, much more at eaſe 

liament's power. | | 
The Commons ſeeing the army maſter of the King's Fare of 

perſon, and unwiiling to disband, reſolved at leaft to ſhew te, 

the publick by their votes, that the imputations laid to yi. p.“ 

their charge by the army were groundlels, and that they 

were not ſway ed by ſelſ- intereſted motives. So, June the 

roth, they confirmed the ſelf- deny ing ordinance, and 


a « declared 
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0 ed to be void all places held by members of Par- 
1647. cc nee They voted, T hat the Lands and Eſtates 
« of all members of the Houſe ſhould be liable to the 


« law for payment of their debts.” They appointed a day 


do hear informations againſt members, and ordered that no 
Member ſhould hereafter receive any reparation for damages, 

till the publick debts were firſt ſatisked. 2 | 

11 ting Nevertheleſs the army began to march, and advanced to 
vhs St. Albans within twenty miles of London. At the ſame 
cowards time, the General ſent to both Houſes the reſult of the 
London. o, late council of war at Newmarket, and intreated them to 

vI. p. 552 think of ſome way to ſatisfy the troops. | 

JL The approach of the army threw the Parliament and 
2 f the City into great conſternation, and an ordinance was paſſed, 
Army cgainft to enable the committee of the Militia of London to raiſe 
— horſes. They ſeemed to intend to t themſelves in a 
14. p. 552» poſture of defence againſt the army. Within a ſew hours 
engen. aſter,” the City received x letter ſigned by the General, and 
Ill. p. 38. all the other general officers, complaining, there were Cer- 
tain members of Parliament who endeavoured to ingage 

the Kingdom in a new war, as: having” no other way to 

protect themſelves ſrom the puniſhment they juſtly deſerved. 

Adding, that they defired no alteration of the Civil Govern- 

ment, nor in the leaſt to hinder the ſettling of Presbyte- 
rianiſm; neither did they intend any evil to the City, if 

they appeared not to aſſiſt that wicked party, who would 

embroil them and the Kingdom. That they were ready 
to remove at a farther diftance, if they were aſſured, that 
a ſpeedy ſettlement of things was in hand. That if, after 
all, the City ſhould be ſeduced to take arms againſt the 

army, ruin and deſtruction would enſue. 
The Parla- This letter was communicated to the Parliament, who 
ment tries to yrit to the General, to defire that the army might not 
23 e come within twenty-five miles () of the City; but it was 
June 11. already advanced to St. Albans. The fame day, the Com- 
3 mons ordered, that the ſum of ten thouſand pounds ſhould 
2 be paid to ſuch officers and ſoldiers as ſhould leave the ar- 
Clarendon, my and ingage in the ſervice of Ireland, with which the 
Wl P. 38. army was highly diſpleaſed, plainly perceiving, the Parlia- 
ment's deſign was to divide them. he LORE | 
4 pur The next day, upon a falſe rumour of the army's near 
belles in approach to the city, the Militia of London ordered all the 
1 trained - bands to be raiſed on pain of death. But preſently 
June 12. after the order was revoked. However, ſoldiers were liſted 
Bo IK by order of Parliament. e 
ene. In this interval, the Common- Council of London ſent an 
Comcil's anſwer to the General and Officers, wherein they ſaid, 
e he the City intended v evil to the army, but only to de- 
tid, fend the Parliament and themſelves againſt any unlawſul 
| violence, That they did not take arms with intent to 
hinder the obtaining of the army's juſt demands. That 
on the contrary, they had preſented their addreſſes to the 
Parliament for the obtaining thereof; and only requeſted, 
they would demand no more than what ſhould be juſt and 
_ reaſonable, © | | 

14. f. 560, The ſame day, the Parliament ſent Commiſſioners to 
the army (2), to know what were their deſires. The Ge- 
neral anſwered, in letters to both Houſes, That the army 


oftered, for a month's pay, not to draw their quarters 


nearer London, without firſt giving notice of it to the Par- 


liament's commiſſioners, | | „ 
| Mean while, the army continued to render themſelves 
formidable, as well by their nearneſs, as by their demands 
which daily roſe higher. At firſt, they proteſted, they 

would not meddle in any thing not immediately relating 
to themſelves, and that their intention was to leave the 
care of the Government to the wiſdom of the two Houſes. 

But when they found, the Parliament gave way, and 
wanted power or reſolution, they advanced one ſt» far- 
3 _ by a declaration preſented to both Houſes, de- 
manded : | 


The repre 1. That the Houſes might be purged of ſuch mem- 


ſtation of 


cc : 
4 bers, as for their delinquency, or for corruptions, or un- 


June 14, due elections ought not to fit there. 
Id. p. 566, | 
ks army, might ſpeedily be diſabled from doing the like; 
; and for that purpoſe, might be made incapable of being 
the ſoldiers Judges, when disbanded. | 
bo ** 3. That ſome determinate period of time might be 
— 5 ſet for the continuance of that and future Parliaments, 
I beyond which none ſhould continue; that the members 
hs of the Houſe might not have the temptation or advan- 
„ tage of an unlimited power to perpetuate injuſtice or op- 
preſſion, but might be in a capacity to taſte of ſubjec- 
* tion as well as rule. | | 
** 4. That Parliaments might not be adjournable or 


66 a - 
* 2 any other ways, than by their own con- 


(1) Whitelock ſays, fifteen miles, Mem. p. 252. 


corrupt practices to delay and obſtruct juſtice, 


Whack. ** 2, That thoſe perſons who had appeared againſt the 
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ce 5. That the right and freedom of the People to pre- 1647. 
6 ſent petitions to the Parliament might be cleared and 
« vindicated. . PAN ie 

«© 6. That the large powers given to committecs or 
ce deputy-Lieutenants, might be taken away, or regu- 
« lated. : | . 

« 7, That the Kingdom might be righted and pub- 
44 lickly ſatisfied in point of accounts, for the ſums that 
& had been levied and paid, © * wy | 
4 8, That after publick juſtice was firſt ſatisfied by ſome 
% few examples on Delinquents, a general act of oblivion 
„ ſhould be paſſed.” | Eo 

After theſe demands, the army proteſted, ©* That their 
“ deſign was not to overthrow Presbytery, and eftabliſh 
the Independent Government. But they only defired, 
e that there might be ſome effectual courſe taken, that 
ſuch who upon conſcientious grounds differed from the 
“ eſtabliſhed forms, might not for that be debarred from 
* the common rights, liberties, or benefits belonging e- 
4 qually to all, while they lived ſoberly and inoff nffvely 
e towards others, and peaceably and faithfully towards the 
e eee 8 | 
It was eaſy to perceive, the army no longer contented 7473 act 
themſelves with meddling in their own affairs, but wanted ie | 
to have a ſhare in the Civil Government. There were in June 16. 
the Houſe of Commons very able men, who knew the nee 
deſigns of the Independents, and would have baffled them, Botles's-; 
had they been ſupported with power. To this end it was, Me. 508 
they had projected the forming, out of the old, a new "76 5 1 75 
army for [reland, aud to caſhier the reſt of the forces. while ock. 
This project tended directly to the ruin of the Inde- e. 
pendent party. Accordingly, Cromwell and his aſſociates 
uſed all their endeavours to countermine the artifices of 
their enemies, by inſpiring the army with diſcontent, and 
cheriſhing it in the fore-mentioned manner. In ſhort, 
having tried the Parliament, they thought themſelves ſtrong 
enough to ſtrike a bolder ſtroke, in uſing always the Wir 8 
name, which they had moulded to their purpoſes. To 
this end, they cauſed it to be reſolved in a council of war, 
that the army ſhould prefer a charge againſt the ableſt and 
moſt powerful members of the Commons, who in a 
manner governed and directed the Houſe, "Theſe were 
the men the Independent-party had moſt to fear. This 
reſolution being taken, the army deputed ſome officers to 
carry in their name, to the Parliament, a charge againſt 
eleven members, namely, Holles, Stapletin, Lewis, Cht- 
worthy, Waller, Maynard, Maſſey, Ehn, Long, Harley, 
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and Nichols. 


The general articles of the charge were: 5 

„ 1, That the perſons above-named had, in an arbi- ee 
„ trary and violent manner, infringed the Rights and c 
< Liberties of the nation, and endeavoured by indirect and Ruſhworth, 
c VI. p. 57e. 
2. That the army being, until the middle of March _ 
laſt, in an orderly condition, and ready, either quietly 
to have disbanded, or elſe to have engaged in the ſer- 
vice of Ireland, thoſe members had endeavoured by falſe 
informations to beget miſunderſtandings and jealouties in 
the Parliament againſt the army. 

„ 3. That whereas the Parliament might have had out 
« of the army, an intire force for the reduction of Ire- 
„land, thoſe perſons had attempted to pull the army in 
& pieces, and to put the Kingdom to the trouble and 
« expence of raiſing a new force for that ſervice. 

„ 4. That they had diverted the forces engaged for the 
<< ſervice of Ireland, and endeavoured to apply them to 
„ carry on deſperate deſigns of their own in England; 
cc and had alſo raiſed new forces under pretence to guard 
<« the Parliament, and privately liſted officers and ſoldiers, 
<« for embroiling the Kingdom in a new and bloody 
% War. e : 

© 5, That they had invited and encouraged divers re- 
«© formado's, and other officers and ſoldiers, tumultuouſly 
<« to gather together at Meſtminſter to afftight and aſſault 
„the members of Parliament.” | 

The very next day, the army ſent propoſals to the 
Commons, wherein they deſired: 2 
That the perſons impeached might be forthwith ſuſ- 7% wt th 
ce . . manas. 

pended from fitting in the Houle. id. p. 273. 
That there might be a month's pay immediately ſent Whicelock, 
to the army. r. 253˙ 

«© That if the officers and ſoldiers of the army who 
<< had engaged for Ireland, or thoſe who had deſerted the 
ce army and come to London, had fince then received more 
© than a month's pay, there might be ſo much more 
money ſent down to the army. g ; | 

That during the debate and tranſaction betwixt the 
&« Parliament and the army, about railing and liſting new 
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(3) ST Themas Widgrington, and Colonel Whice, Raſhworth, Tom. VI. p. 369 
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the Army. 


The HISTORY 


© forces, the Parliament would not ſuffer any new forces 
& to be raiſed within the Kingdom.” 

Theſe demands extremely embarraſſed the Parliament, 
They could not reje& them without furniſhing the army 
with a pretence to march to London, where was nothing 
ready to oppoſe them, and by granting them, they gave 
them occaſion to make further demands, This embarafl- 
ment was the greater, as ſeveral Counties feconded the 
army, and pretended, it was abſolutely neceſſary to con- 
tinue them, to ſtop the progreſs of the arbitrary power 
Some Comn- aſſumed by the Parliament. We have already ſeen, that 
ay 2 the Counties of Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, had in ſome 
Ruſhworth, meaſure declared for the army. Buckinghamſhire and Hert- 
VI. p. Sao, fordfhire followed this example, and Glamorganſbire openly 
bo” uf 1 complained, by deputies ſent on purpoſe, that the People 

were oppreſſed by the Parliament and by the Committees 
ſettied in the ſeveral counties (1). 


532 


1647. 


The Parlia- Whereupon the two Houſes thought proper to appeaſe 
2 34s the impending ſtorm, by giving ſatis faction to the army, 


Army, in order to remove all pretence of complaint; for it was 
June 16. eaſy to perceive, that was what they wanted. It was 
= i 7% therefore reſolved, that the order for lifting of forces, and 
: the permiſſion given to the committee of the Militia of 
London to augment the trained-bands ſhould be void: That 
the army ſhould have a month's pay, and the General 
Id. p. 582, be required to remove it forty miles from London. Some 
| days after, a month's pay was alſo granted to the Forces 
in the North, and to let the army ſee there was no deſign 
to dichand them, the Parliament paſſed an ordinance for 
_ railing ſixty thouſand pounds a month for the maintenance 
p. 584. of the army, and for the ſervice of Treland (2). Laſtly, 
Whitelock. the Houſe of Commons writ to the General, that they 
were ready to receive ſrom him any particular charge 

againſt the eleven accuſed members. | 
The Army is This condeſcenſion might have produced peace between 
„% tene the Parliament and the army, if peace had been what the 
| army deſired. But inftead of being obliged to the Parlia- 
ment for this compliance, they were rather incenſed at it, 
as being ſenſible, the deſign of it was only to break their 
meaſures, by taking away all pretence of complaint. They 
would have been better pleaſed, that all their demands had 
been denied, in order to have an excuſe to do them- 
ſelves juſtice. They were afraid the Parliament, by endea- 
vouring to gain time, would privately take meaſures, the 
effects whereof would not appear perhaps till it ſhould be 
too late to prevent them. Whetefore, far from being con- 


June 23. tented, they preſented a Remonſtrance to the Parliament, 
whereby they ſufficiently diſcovered their difinclination to 
an agreement. This Remonſtrarce contained the follow- 

ing complaints of the officers and ſoldiers : 

Other de- 


„That they had yet received no anſwer or reſolution 
about the eleven accuſed members. This point they 
Ruſhworthy © largely inſiſted upon, and pretended they could not ex- 
VI. P. 585. cc pect they ſhould be called to an account, ſo long as they 
continued in ſuch power, both in the Houſe, and in all 
= the committees of the higheſt truſt, as they actually 
s did. | 
<< 'T hat the army was commanded to forty miles diſtance 
from London, and his Majeſty's perſon demanded im- 
mediately to Richmond Houſe (3), within eight miles of 
London, to put his Majeſty within reach of thoſe men's 
power, | . 
That it was induſtriouſly publiſhed, that his Majeſty 
was kept a priſoner in the army, and barbarouſly and 
uncivilly uſed; but all ſuggeſtions of that ſort were 
„ molt falſe, | : ep | 
Laſtly, after many complaints of publick and private 
grievances, thgy ſaid, that they ſhould be enforced, by 
the Parliament's affected delays, to take extraordinary 
courſes to put things to a ſpeedy iſſue, unleſs by T hurſaay 


night next they received aſſurance and ſecurity on the 
<& following articles: | 

„ 1, That the declaration inviting men to deſert the 
ce army, be recalled and annulled. | 1 

% 2, That the army may be preſently paid up, equal! 
ce to thoſe that have IT it. e ee 
6 3. That his Majeſty's coming to Richmond may be 
ſuſpended ; and in the mean time, no place may be ap- 
e pointed for his Majeſty's refidence any nearer to Lon- 
don, than the Parliament will allow the quarters of the 
« army to be. 
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(.) Ir was ſtrange (ſays Whitelack) to fee, how ſeveral Counties, and the citzens of 


Army, omitting the Parliament, and all looked upon the Army in the chief 


of ENGLAND. Vol. II. 


& 4. That the members charged may be forthwi 

pended the Houſe. to | 7 * 1645 
6% 5. That thoſe that have deſerted the army may be in. 
ſtantly diſcharged, and receive no more of their arteat; 

« till the army be firſt ſatisfied. | 
* 6. That both Parliament and City may be freed from 

thoſe multitudes of reformado's, and other ſoldiers, that 

„ flock together about Landon. 

“j. That all liſtings, or raiſings of new forces may 
<< be effectually ſuppreſſed. | 
6 8, That the perplexed affairs of the Kingdom, and 
thoſe concerning the army, may be put into ſome ſpeedy 
« way of ſettling and compoſure (4). | 
It was, viſible, the army fought a pretence to quarrel, e p., 
and as it was their intereſt to, break very ſoon, for fear fe. m. 
cret meaſures might be taken againſt them, ſo was it the“ 
Parliament's buſineſs to gain time. To that purpoſe, they 9 
empowered the commiſſioners in the army to treat wil! 
them upon all the points in diſpute. PW 14. 5. 

Mean while, the Commons voted, © That by the law r 
ee no judgment can be given to ſuſpend the eleven mem 
e bers from fitting in the Houſe, upon the papers preſent:- 
<« ed from the army, before the particulars be produced, themft, 
and proofs made.” But an expedient was found to ſof- M 55, 
ten this refuſal, namely, that the parties accuſed ſhould, of VL 5 n 
their own accord, deſire leave to abſent themſelves from , 
the Houſe, which was granted, and the army remained ſa- 

tisfied (5). | * 

About the ſame time, the army drawing a little nearer 2. 6, 
London, probably, with deſign to awe the Parliament, the“ 1 
General writ to the Lord-Mayor and Aldermen, that they "ina 
had nothing to fear from the army, who had no ill-inten- Rui⁰¾˙ 
tion againſt the city. And indeed, it was reſolved in 2 l. b. 5: 
council of war, that there ſhould be no farther advance of 
the army than to Uxbrzage. | 

It is certain, there were many in the City and Parlia- Ti Po. 
ment, that wiſhed to ſee a breach between the two Houſes any 
and the army, Some, doubtleſs, imagined fuch a breach ente 
would be very advantagious to the King, and that one or | 
other of the two parties would join with him, and be di- 
rected by him. Nay, the King flattered himſelf with 
theſe hopes. The army ſhewed great regard for him, and 
ſome of the officers even hinted to him, they were labour- 
ing for his reſtoration, For this reaſon the two Houſes 
thought it very neceſſary to avoid a breach, which could 
not but produce many ill effects. Both Houſes therefore Ruſbvord, 


voted, that they conſidered the army commanded by Ge- L. . 5% 


neral Fairfax, as their army, and would make proviſion tor oy 
their maintenance. It was farther ordered, that they ſhould 

have a month's pay, and no officer or ſoldier ſhould leave 

the army without licenſe from the General ; that all refor- 
mado's ſhould remove from the city, and the King reſide 

no nearer London than the army, Theſe votes being com- Id. p. c. 
municated to the army, they ſeemed ſo well pleaſed with Wis 
them, that they reſolved to remove from London, to ſhew 

they intended to uſe no force upon the Parliament, and the 
head-quarters were appointed at Wictham. 


_ Whilft the Parliament was endeavouring to content the %% Lon 


- , don gi 
army, a plot was forming in London, to compel the two uy 


Houſes to take other meaſures, and oppoſe the army (6). whitelock 
The Presbyterians were not pleaſed to ſee the Independents 
gain ſo much ground, and cenſured the Parliament for thus 
meanly complying with the army. The Magiſtrates of 
London came into this plot, as well as the moſt zealous 


_ Presbyterian members of Parliament, who had not been a- 
ble to hinder the late votes for preventing a breach with the 


army. The Authors of this plot had ſent private agents into Ruſtwort, 


Scotland to deſire afliftance. Nay, it was whiſpered in Lon- VI. P. 59h 


den, that Scotland was going to declare againſt the army. 
The firſt ſtep taken by the conſpirators, was to preſent 9 7 

to the Parliament, a petition from the Common- council Conn to 

of London, wherein they expreſſed ſome ſuſpicion of their the Pow 

conduct. This was, doubtleſs, in order to have a pretence . 

to complain more openly afterwards, and to begin to leſſen Id. p. 557. 

the people's pre- poſſeſſion in favour of the Parliament. In whine 

this petition, the city complained of the arbitrary power 

exerciſed by the Parliament's Committees, as well as of the 

ill management of the publick money, and deſired: 

. That preſent command be given, that no officer 

of war, or ſoldier, do enter London, under pretence of 

receiving their arrears. | 


cc 
cc 


London began to make all their application to the General and the 


N f place, and were afraid of doing any thing contrary to them. Mem. p. 254+ 
(2) This monthly ſum was raiſed, by rating each County at fo much, Eſſex $ any Weng * P 


| (3) This was ordered by the Parliament on June 15. Idem. p. 563. 
(4) In theſe declarations and tranſactions of the army, 


paid the ſum ot 45471. 9s. 5 d. See Ruſhworth, Tom. VI. p. 582. 


Colonel Ireton was chiefly employed, or took hi | buſineſs of Pen, And having 
been bred in the Middle-Temple, and learned ſome groun COR upon him the bulineſs of the Pe 


ſelf much upon theſe buſineſſes, and was t 


ds of the Law of Enyland, and being of a working and laborious brain and fancy, he ſet him- 
ierein encouraged and aſſiſted by Lieutenant General Cromwell, his Father-in-law, and by Colonel Lambert, 


who had likewiſe ſtudied in the Inns of Court, and was of a fubcle working brain. Whiteleck, p. 254. 


(5) Denzil Holles, Sir Philip Stapleton, and Walter Long, went together in a Ship to France, wh 
Whitelock) died within two or three days landing at Calais, as ſome ſuſpected of the Plague. 
ſome of them retired into their Countries, and there lived privately ; Mr, Hules continu 

(6) It was chiefly carried on by the eleven Members and their friends. One Coſens, 


ere Stapleton, that gallant Engliſh Gentleman (ſays 
Others of the eleven Members went into other parts, 4" 
ed in Bretagne till the Reſtoration. Whitelock, p. 256. 
Alderman of Newcaſtle, was employed to negotiate with the Scots. 


« 2, That 
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Book XXI. 


« , That ſuch officets and ſoldiers as are already paid; 
« if their uſual habitation and employment have been 
& within Londen, be enjoined forthwith to betake them- 
4e ſelves to their calling; and ſuch as have dwellings in the 
country, be required to depart within two days after 

blication. ; 
« z. That all who have been in arms againſt the Par- 
liament, be enjoined upon pain of impriſonment, within 
twenty-four hours after publication, to repair to their 
ſeveral habitations 
« 4, That ſuch commanders and ſoldiers as have come 
in from the army, and received their monies, may be 
otherwiſe diſpoſed of as the Parliament ſhall think ft, 

. « c, That all perſons whatſoever that are poſſeſſed of 
s ce any monies or goods belonging to the publick, may be 
I < enjoined to bring the ſame, within one month after pub- 
a ce lication, into ſome publick treaſury. 
Y « 6, That all revenues be managed under ſuch com- 
miſſions, and by ſuch perſons, as, notwithſtanding any 
privilege of Parliament, may be held to ſuch rules as are 
or ſhall be preſcribed therein. 
& -, That the Parliament would for the preſent lay 
aſide all buſineſſes of lefler conſequence, and improve 
their time and utmoſt endeavour, that ſuch laws may be 
< prepared for his Majeſty's concurrence, as may ſettle the 
<« government of the Church, ſecure the people from all 
unlawſul and arbitrary power whatſoever in future, and 
<« reſtore his Majeſty to his juſt rights and authority, ac- 
<« cording to the Covenant. 75 

« 8, And, that the people may be the better ſecured to 
cc enjoy the intended effects of ſuch laws as ſhall be ſo 
ce made with the royal aſſent, that eſpecial care be taken, 
that all officers of State, and other miniſters of juſtice, 
may be perſons of honour, of conſiderable intereſt, and 
of known integrity. | 53 
«© g. That the Parliament would pleaſe to provide for 
the carrying on of the affairs in /reland. 
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with Scotland may be maintained and preſerved. 
« 11. That the Houſe of Commons would pleaſe to 
give order for a ſpeedy examination of all unlawful 
elections and returns of the members thereof. 
© 12, That ſome ſpeedy courſe may be taken for the 
deciding of all cauſes formerly determinable in the Court 
of Admiralty. | | 
© 13. That ſatisfaction being made by Delinquents, an 
e a& of oblivion may be paſled.” : Ys 
| To incenſe the Londoners againſt the army, it was ru- 
= moured, that they deſigned to declare for. the King (1). 
Ih 3 „ Nay, a Pamphlet was diſperſed in London, entitled, Heads 
$3} 4 ubworth, Preſented by the Army to the King's Majeſty. But the army 
. p. 5:2, diſowned it by a publick declaration. | 
l The Parliament having impowered their commiſſion- 
ben e ers (2) to treat with the army, they nominated on their 
3 eee part, Cromwell, Ireton, Fleetwood, Rainsborough, Harriſon, 
BY Cemmiſſom- Sir Hardreſs Waller, Rich, Lambert, Hammond, and Ma- 
oF F Rainsborough, all Independents, and heads of the party 
= 2.7. in the army. It appears by Memoirs, inſerted in Ruſb- 
3 | worth's Collections, that the army's commiſſioners would 
not begin to treat, before the Parliament ſhould have granted 


ſome things they demanded, and really performed them. 
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their Votes to comply with the army's deſires, but delayed 
to put them in execution. The Parliament's commiſſion- 


Conſidered as granted preliminaries, and inſiſted upon their 
„ making part of the negotiation. 
his ſhews, the Parliament ſought to gain time, and 
e. ſeemed inclined to give the army ſatisfaction, only becauſe 
3 ——— : could not be avoided, The Commons were almoſt all 
N resbyterians, and conſequently were vexed to ſee them- 
| ſelves obliged to ſtoop to the Independents, who were ma- 

ſters of the army. Among the Presbyterian members, there 


Iy hazarded a breach with the army, rather than be forced 

to receive law from them. But the reft, being the ma- 

Jority, tho” no leſs enemies to the Independents, thought 

it more adviſeable to have patience, and try to amuſe the 

army till ſome aid might be ſecured, rather than furniſh 

them with a pretence to march to London, and ruin at 

once the Presby terian-party and Parliament. Accordingly, 

theſe prevailing in both. Houſes, every thing ſeemed to tend 
1 is an agreement, which could not but be tatal to the Pres- 
bre; yterians: however, there was no way to avoid it. For 
his reaſon, the Parliament forbid the Reformado-officers 
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No. 70. Vo L, II, 


“ 10, That by juſt and good means the correſpondence. 


+ They complained, that the Parliament ſeemed indeed by 


ers endeavoured on their fide to avoid having theſe points 


_ were not a few, who, being very warm, would have glad- 


2 particular proots, to make good the charge, would probabl 


25. CHARLES l. 3 


to come into London for two months, and gave very tit 1647. 
orders againſt liſting of ſoldiers, which was privately tranſ- 
acting in the city. 

Mean while, the project of raiſing forces in London to cg. 
oppoſe the army ſtill continued, though with the utmoſt 57% WY 
ſecrecy, and the agents in Scotland cauſed much to be ex- Wh relock. 


pected from the Scots, as being concerned to ſupport the 


. Presbyterian-party. But the authors of this project could 


hardly flatter themſelves that the aſſiſtance of Scotland could 
be ready in time, ſince the Parliament and army were up- 
on terms of accommodation. 'They found therefore, they 
were either to break off this accommodation, or reſolve to 
ſee all their hopes vaniſh, and ſufter Presbyterianiſm to be 
trampled upon by the Independents, To ſucceed in the 
deſign of preventing a peace between the Parliament and 
army, they found no better way than to excite the people, 


to force the Parliament to alter their meaſures. TI hey got July 13 


. „ Ruihworth 
therefore the apprentices, and London-mob, to preſent peti- vl. p. 51, 


tions, that the Presbyterian Government might be firmly . (1g. 

eſtabliſhed: The inſolence of Sectaries curbed: The army fit“ 
paid off and disbanded ; and other things of the like na- 5 
ture deſtructive of the projected agreement. 

On the@ther hand, the forces in the North, and the 77 i» 
Horſe quartered at Nottingham, publiſhed declarations of their Ve 
adherence to the army commanded by General Fairfax. the Army. 

About the ſame time, the Parliament, at the army's re- {Y, 7 5- 


a Ruſt wort“, 
queſt, ordered the four regiments that came from the army, vr. b. 521 


under pretence of engagement for Jreland, but remaining rug 625, 
ſtill in the Kingdom, to be disbanded. They permitted % 


likewiſe the eleven accuſed members to go beyond ſea for es 176, 
fix months, inſinuating to them by this permiſſion, that e Ae 
they would do well to take this courſe of their own accord. f. /;. 
But, as, probably, they were deeply concerned in the plot mw. 
formed at London, if not the. authors, they thanked the Id, Pe 628, 


Houſe for this favour, without being in haſte to take the 


benefit of it (3). 


Mean while, the army hearing, ſomething more than 7% «7's 
ordinary was contriving in London, and that ſuccours from 3 
Scotland were talked of, ſent a petition to the Parliament, went. 
with theſe farther demands: That a declaration be pub- 8 es 
s liſhed againſt the bringing in of any foreign forces: 'T hat III. p. 46. 
the army be paid up equal with the deſerters thereof, Wtelock. 
and put into a conſtant courſe of pay: That the com- | 
<« mittee of the Militia of London, that had been changed 
ce by ordinance of the 4th of May laſt, be reſtored, and 
c the Militia of the city ſpeedily returned into thoſe hands 
<< who formerly gave large teſtimonies of their fidelity to | 
<< the Parliament and Kingdom.” Whereupon the Parlia- f eth. 
ment declared, that whoſoever ſhould bring in foreign for- ©?" 
ces, Without the conſent of both Houſes, ſhould be deemed 
traitors, It was voted likewiſe, that the Militia of London e 
ſhould be reſtored to the old commiſſioners, and an ordi- t 
nance was paſſed for that purpoſe. To underſtand this ar- 
ticle, it muſt be obſerved, that in the beginning of May 
laſt, both Houſes perceiving ſome motions in the army, 
thought proper to ſecure the Militia of London, and put it 
into ſuch hands as they could confide in. To that end, pps 


I. p. 472, 


they paſſed an ordinance the 4th of May, for chuſing a 46. 
new committee of the Militia of London, by which means Clarendon, 
none were admitted into this committee, or any office of wn; Pe 46, 
the Militia, but Presbyterians, entirely devoted to the party. 

This change it was, that both Houſes repealed, at the ar- 

my's requeſt, and reſtored the former commitifioners. 

The Presbyterian-party, who had great credit in the 

city, and poſſeſſed all the poſts, could not, without ex- 

treme regret, behold the Patliament's condeſcenſion to the 

army, that is, to the Independents. They ſaw that party 

daily increaſe, and in condition to give law to the Parlia- 

ment itſelf. For this reaſon, the rigid Presbyterians, ſe- 

conded by the Common- council of London, formed an en- 
gagement to aſſiſt one another, and oppoſe the army to the 

utmoſt of their power, upon a ſuppoſition, that the army 

intended to ſubvert what had been hitherto done to ſettle 

the peace of the Kingdom. The engagement publickly 
ſubſcribed in London, was as follows: 


A ſolemn Engagement of the Citizens, Commanders, Officers, 
and Soldiers of the Train'd-bands, and Auxiliaries, the 
young Men, and Apprentices of the Cities of London and 
Weſtminſter, Sea-Commanders, Seamen, and Matermen; 
| tagether with divers others, the Commanders, Officers, and 
Soldiers, within the lines 7 communication, and pariſbes 
mentioned in the weekly bills of mortality. "ONE 
25 HEREAS we have entered into a ſolemn Ruch wortk, 
W League and Covenant, for reformation and de- & $354 


* * . A 4 4 ; . * - 
tow, Tom. 1, pu 97 (#f in the Army gave out, That the intentions of the officers and ſoldiers were, to eſtabliſh his Majeſty in his juſt rights, LZad- 
S Tt e Pre 4 . * 0 4 * 
5 40 * rey ve Earl of Nottingham, Lord Wharton, Skippon, Sir Henry Vane, Junr. Sir Thomas Widarington, Colonel White, Thomas Scawen, and 
pleton, and Long, went to Frauce, See Note above. Raſhworth ſays, that the eleven Members, finding that the Army declared, the 


; y take up much time, and hinder the ſettling of greater matters; petitioned 
they might abſent themſelves for ſix months, tp go about their — affairs, or it they &elir2d it, beyoud Seas Iaem. N 64% 
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B. FTI TO RT 


ſence of Religion, the honour and happineſs of the King- 
e dom, and the peace and ſafety of the three Kingdoms of 
©« England, Scotland, and Ireland; all which we do emi- 
& nently perceive to be endangered, and like to be deſtroy- 
© d: We do therefore, in purſuance of our ſaid Cove- 
©< nant, oath of allegiance, oath of every freeman in the 
« cities of London and Weftminſter, and proteſtation, ſo- 
<« Jemnly engage our ſelves, and vow unto God Almighty, 
© that we will, to the utmoſt of our power, cordially en- 
deavour, that his Majeſty may ſpeedily come to his own 
Houfes of Parliaments, with honour, ſafety and free- 
dom, (and that without the nearer approach of the ar- 
my) there to confirm ſuch things, as he has granted in 
his meſſage of the 12th of May laſt, in anſwer to the 
propolitions of both Kingdoms; and that by a perſonal 
treaty with his two Houſes of Parliament, and the com- 
miſfioners of the Kingdom of Scotland, ſuch things as 
are yet in difference, may be ſpecdily ſettled, and in a 
firm and latting peace eſtabliſhed ; for the effecting here- 
of, we do proteſt and re-oblige our ſelves, as in the 
preſence of God, the ſearcher of all hearts, with our 
lives and fortunes, to endeavour what in us les, to pre- 
ſerve and defend his Majeſty's royal perſon and autho- 
< rity, the privileges of Parliament, and liberty of the 
Subject, in their full and conſtant freedom, the cities of 
London and Miſiminſter, lines of communication and 
<« pariſhes mentioned in the weekly bills of mortality; and 
c all others that ſhall adhere with us to the ſaid Cove- 
nant, and oath of allegiance, oath of every freeman of 
& London and Maſminſter, and proteſtation: Nor ſhall we 
e by any means admit, ſuffer, or endure, any neutrality, 
in this common cauſe of God, the King, and Kingdom, 
as we do expect the bleſſing of God Almighty, whoſe 
help we crave, and wholly devolve our ſelves vpon, in 
this our undertaking,” | 
Ihe two Houſes had no ſooner advice of this engage- 
ment, but they publiſhed by beat of drum, and found of 
trumpet, a prohibition to ſign it. On the other hand, the 
General loudly complained to the Parliament's commitſſion- 
ers, and deſited them to put a ſpeedy ſtop to the agitations 
in London, which tended to rekindle the war. At the 
ſame time, he ordered a ſtrict enquiry to be made in the 
army after all cavaliers, who had born arms for the King, 
or were ſuſpected to be of his party, with a command to 
diſmiſs them forthwith, _ | | 
For two or three days there was a great commotion in 
Lindin : Aſſemblies were held, Soldiers lifted, and orders 
given them to be ready upon the firſt notice. The Com- 
mon- Council received two Petitions, one from a great num- 
ber of ſubſtantial Citizens, the other from the young men 


cc 


„ and apprentices (1), to deſire, "That the Militia might 


ebe continued, as ſettled by ordinance of the 4th of May.“ 
' Whereupon the Common-Council repreſented to the 
Commons in a petition, ** That having taken notice of 
the pleaſure of both Houſes for conſtituting, by ordi- 
nance dated the 23d of 7uly, a new Committee for 
the Militia of the City of Londen, and for determining 
of a former ordinance for the ſame, dated the 4th of 
May laſt, they could not but call to mind, how far both 
«« Houſes of Parliament had formerly honoured the City, 
e when they firſt eſtabliſhed the Committee for the Mi- 
„ litia, to take the ſenſe of this Court before they finally 
<© reſolved thereupon 3 which confidence the petitioners 
© are not conſcious to themſelves to have forfeited. And 
< next being ſenſible, what a general diſtemper this ſudden 
change hath already made, and is like to make, in the 
„City, they could not but earneſtly pray, that the Mili- 
« tia which was eſtabliſhed by ordinance of the 4th of May 

„ laſt, may be reſtored.” | 
The Parliament was not a little embarraſſed in the pre- 
ſent juncture, conſidering the impoſſibility of contenting 
at the ſame time, the Army and the City, whoſe deſires 
were diametrically oppoſite, Tt is certain, moſt of the 
Members were Presbyterians, and conſequently ill- affected 
to the army, Had it been in their choice, they would have 
declared againſt and disbanded the army according to their 
intention. But ſince the army's approach to the City, the 
wiſeſt, who were the majority, had thought it proper to 
comply, not ſeeing how the army could be oppoſed, if 
they proceeded to violence, as was very likely, But there 
was a good number of others who were for running all 
hazards rather than ſee the Independents triumph. Mean 
while, theſe laſt privately cheriſhed the commotions in the 
City, imagining, the aſſiſtance they might receive from 
London, was ſufficient to reſiſt all attempts of the army. 
1 his was likewife the opinion of the Common-Council, 
the populace, and ſome general Officers, as Sir I/:lliam 
Jaller, Poyutz, and Maſſey, who were removed by the 


cc 
te 
cc 


cc 


the ordinance of the 23d of July, for ſettling the Mi- 


of E N G L A N D. Vol. II. 


new Model, and were then in London. The onls «..: 
therefore was to induce the Parliament to Join with : rai 
and take vigorous reſolutions againſt the army. But 7 
there was no likelihood of prevailing by fair means, it wy 
reſolved to uſe force, Fai 

To that end, uh the 26th, a great number of 
men, and apprentices, came to Maſtminſter, and preſent, 
a petition to the Houſe of Commons, deſiring : Der 

1. That the ordinance of the 23d of July for change oc. 
the Militia of London, be immediately repealed. e 

2. That the City may be vindicated againſt a late pre- b 
tended Declaration, that thoſe are traitors who ſhall ac 6 V ev 
get ſubſcriptions, and that it may be revoked. 

3. That both Houſes do preſently make an order, 0. 
calling in all abſent Members, eſpecially the eleven late «... 
cuſed Members, againſt whom there has been n N 
ved to this day. | 

Theſe demands were ſuch, conſidering the preſent junc- e 
ture, that it was no wonder much time was ſpent in debit.“ “ 
ing by both Houſes, But the people without, growing im- 
patient, and perceiving theſe debates were intended only to Wits 


440 * 


othing pro- 


e 


amuſe them, made a great noiſe in the outer rooms. Some! 
knocked at the door of the Houſe. Others threw in ſtone; "yy 15 
at the windows of the Houſe of Peers. In a word, they 5 
very plainly ſnewed, they would not ſuffer the two Houſez 

to riſe, before they had received ſatisfaction. At laſt, both July 27 
Houſes ſeeing it would be in vain to refift the multitude, . . 
who threatened to tear them in pieces, voted, Thy . 


© * 


—- 2 
2 — 5 


„ litia of London, and the Declaration of the 24th of the 
ſame intent, be null and void.” This done the Houle 5.5, 
of Commons adjourned till next day. But the multitude 
conſtrained the Speaker and Members to reſume their 
places, and deſired them to vote, That the King ſhould 
come to London ; which was done accordingly. On the 
morrow both Houſes being met, adjourned to the oth, 

On the 28th, the Common-Council received a letter 7% 
from the General, expreſſing his good-affeQtion and tender“, {rt 
care of the City, but withal his great diſlike of the peti- 4 
tion, and the means uſed to promote it. At the fame 
time, many young men and others attended the Common- 
Council, declaring their readineſs to ſupport the juſt privi- 
leges of the City [againſt all Oppoſers.] Whereupon a 
letter was ſent by a meſſenger to the General, and fix 
Commiſſioners appointed to follow the next morning, In Pc 


the letter, "They declared their inclination to peace, in- 
(e 


Com!'s 
auſwe. 


treating him, that the army might not advance, nor j;... 
intermeddle with the rights and privileges of the City, Win 
concetving that the ſtrengthening the City for the ſafety 
thereof, was no juſt cauſe to provoke the ſoldiers: And 

as for the Petition, the Parliament had already declared 

their ſenſe of it, and therefore it was needleſs for them 

to do it, and the rather for that it had never been for- 

mally preſented to them. OO 

Mean while, the Common-Council having received in- TiC js 
telligence that the army was advancing towards London, or- . e, 
ders were given for the trained-bands to go to their works, ., 
and for all that could bear arms to appear the next morn- Ni, 
ing at ſeveral places. | Mong 
Both Houſes meeting the 3oth of Juh, 


CC 
(0 
cc 
cc 
cc 

c 
cc 


the two Speak- The tw 

ers did not appear, which obliged them to chuſe others in * 

their room (2). With the Speakers, a good number of. 
Members of both Houſes were alſo departed from London, lu. ' ** 
without any one's knowing whither. The abſence of theſe 7 * 
Members, who were all friends to the army, rendered the % 
contrary party ſo ſuperior, that the Commons voted the Nabe g 


ſame day, That the King ſhould come to London : That Lew 


the Militia of the City ſhould have full power to raiſe ſuch II f. , 


forces as they ſhould think fit, for the defence thereof | Hs 
That they ſhould chuſe a commander in chief to be approv- 
ed by the Houſe, and ſuch commander to preſent other 


_ officers, to be approved by the Militia, After that, the a 


Committee made choice of Major-General Maſſey to com- * 
mand in chief, and ordered, t hat all Reformado's and other if bb 
officers ſhould the next day appear to be liſted in St. Fames's "= 
fields, and the forces already liſted to be put into a regi- 
mental way, | | 
The fame day, the Common-Council received a letter 3 ; 
from General Fairfax, dated the day before, wherein be ho ite ci. 
ſpoke very ſharply of the tumult of the 26th, and of the Reu 
violence upon the Parliament. He ſaid, the guard ſent from w_ l. 
the city, not only neglected their duty, but that divers cast“ 
of the Common-Council greatly incouraged the ſeditious. III. f. 
That they had not kept their word with the army, 
which, upon their aſſurance to ſecure the Parliament from 
any attempt, had removed to that diſtance from. the City - 
That he could not but look on them as accountable to the 
Kingdom, for the preſent interruptions of the hopeful way 


) Among whom were ſeyeral of the Independents belonging to the Army. Holes, p. 145. 


) The Lords choſe the Lord Grey of Vert; and the Ce 


'mmons, Mr, Henry Pelham a Counſellor of Liacoln's-Im. Reſhrorth, Tom. VI. p. 646. 


Clvre was then avove a hundred dad ſorty Mymbers remaining in the Houſe of Commons. Clarenden, Tom. III. p. 47. 
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Le the 66 army's ſurpriſing of the King at Helmby, without its 


my, protec membe 


Book XXI. 25. 


. . | $4 ÞAS d 
: 4 ſettlement of the nation, if by their care an 
1647. af ge "he chief actors in the late tumults were not de- 
4 and given up to juſtice. Es 
On the 2 — hand, the city publiſhed an apology by 
im way of Declaration or Manifeſto, ſetting forth; The 


a 1, ee being known by what authority, and under what pre- 
Re bad. — - and ir keeping his royal perſon ever ſince, 
| « notwithſtanding his ſurprifal was diſowned by the 
« General for himſelf and all the officers about him, and 
« for the body of the army. T hat the Privileges of 
« Parliament had been violated by the army's cauſing the 
« eleven members to withdraw, and by interpoſing in 
« the Militia of Landen, which was ſubject to no other 
4e comnizance but of the King and Parliament. "There 
were ſeveral other things in this Manifeſto, which infinu- 
ated, that the army's ill deſigns were but too evident. 
They concluded with proteſting, that ** they ſincerely 
« deſire a happy and ſpeedy Peace by the ſettlement of 
« true Religion, by re-eſtabliſhing his Majeſty's juft rights, 
« by upholding all lawful privileges of a free Parliament, 
„ by maintaining the fundamental laws of the land, by 
e reſtoring the Subject to his juſt liberty, and by free- 
ing this long- oppteſſed Kingdom from all taxes, and 
. 6s the enforced free-quarters towards the maintenance of 
ce an army, which hath long had no viſible enemy to en- 

& counter.” 2 | | 
Tic eri. Both Houſes alſo writ to the General, that though he 
mf 1 had given them no account of the motion of his army, 
8 yet they underſtood, he had ordered his forces to march 
4» towards Londen, on pretence of defending the Houſes from 
. danger of tumults, upon which account they thought 
J 35. ſit to let him know, that as they could not but have a 
id. p.66 deep ſenſe of the undue liberty which ſome apprentices 
and others had taken, to violate the freedom of Parliament, 
ſo they doubted not, but the ſenſe of ſo great an oftence 
would at laſt ſtrike thoſe that were acceſſary thereto with 


a deteſtation of any ſuch practices for the future: And 


that as the Houſes could not imagine, theſe diſorders had 
the allowance of the city of Londen, ſo they had ſince re- 
ceived full ſatisfaction by the ſtrict orders publiſhed by the 
Common- Council for preventing and ſuppreſſing of tumults, 
and by their declaration, that they ſhould fit with freedom, 


and ſecurity from any diſturbances for the future. And 


therefore they ſaw no cauſe to command the army to come 
to their aſſiſtance, but rather judged (by the diſtractions 
raiſed at the news thereof) that the army's approach was 
like to produce great miſchiefs, and caft the whole King- 
dom into conſuſion. That for prevention of theſe dangers, 
they had ſent him an expreſs order to withdraw his army, 
requiring him to give exact obedience thereto. 


bre tie- The ſame day the Commons voted, that the eleven ac- 
| _ he, cuſed members ſhould be received into the Houſe ; accord- 
, en ingly moſt of them came and took their places on the 


Id. p47, morrow (1), | | 
52 . On the ziſt, the two Houſes publiſhed an ordinance, 
» London. Enabling the committee of the Militia of London to puniſh 
19. p. %, ſuch as did not repair to their colours, and to chuſe a 
%. Major-General, or any other officer for the forces raiſed 

or to be raiſed within the City of London; and Maſſey, 

Waller, and Poyntz were employed in forming regiments 

and companies, | | 

ne 4mp Though the Parliament and City made great prepara- 
mar.hes ro- tions, the army were under no apprehenſions. They 
a. 197- knew, that two or three days were not ſufficient to dii- 
Rahweorth, Cipline an army levied in haſte in the city, and enable it 
ee 7.50. to withſtand twenty thouſand victorious troops, well ſup- 
bt. 2.49. plied with arms, ammunition, and ordnance. They con- 

tinued therefore their march to the general rendezvous at 


T'- General Hounſlow- Heath, within twelve miles of London. Mean 


e e e While, the General delivered to the Parliament's Commiſ- 
We 0 ſioners, certain propoſals to be negotiated between the Par- 
1 liament and army, for ſettling the peace of the Kingdom. 
e e At the ſame time, he put into their hands a declaration by 
adrchratlen on council of war, wherein the officers ſaid, Though the 
Il. er late violence done to the Parliament rendered all proceed- 
732, © ** * ings in the way of treaty vain and hopeleſs, till the Par- 
| lament ſhould be reſtored to a condition of freedom, yet 

they had thought good to make this publick tender of pro- 

poſals to the conſideration of the Kingdom, wherein all 
The two men might ſee the integrity of their intentions, and the 
5-cab-r5.-14 bottom of their deſires, Theſe propoſals related entirely to 


the reſt of the . . . . 
et Ibm. the publick, without any mixture of the private views of 


bers, l the army. 
themſel ce: . | | 
abe be n. Mean while, the two Speakers, and the reſt of the 


my ew 6: of both Houſes who had abſented themſelves, to 
Ruthworth, ; Dy er of ſixty fix, came to the General, deſiring his 
* p. 750, Protection, and ſaying, that as there was no free ſitting 


Wuielock, (1) It was likewiſe d 
p. 262. not 
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for them in the Parliament, they had quitted the Houſes for 1647. 
fear of being torn in pieces by the mob. Nothing could 

be more agreeable to the army than this requeſt, which 
authorized them, without their being forced to ſeek other 
pretences, to march to Londen to. re-inſtate the members 
ſuppoſed to be driven from the Parliament by the populace, 

From thattime, they would no'more own the two Houles 

for Parliament, but paid to the Speakers and Members 

who attended them, the fame reſpect as they would have 

done to the Parliament itſelf. 


It was very ſtrange, that zealous Presbyterians, ſuch as RH »/ 


were moſt of the abſented members, ſhould have recourſe 1 7 


to the army's protection, againſt the endeavours of their 3 
brethren in both Houſes and the city, to prevent the In- 
dependents from trampling upon Presbyterianiſm. Ihe 
moſt probable reaſon of this proceeding, I think, is, that 
theſe members imagined, their brethren and the Common- 
council of London were taking wrong meaſures, and would 
be infallibly opprefled by the irmy. It was therefore very 


natural for men in this belief, to endeavour to avoid being 


involved in the ruin their party was threatned with, and 
to chuſe rather to continue to diſſemble their ſentiments, 
as they had done for ſome time, than be expoſed in vain 
to inevitable, as they thought, calamities. To this may 
be added, that among theſe members there were ſome In- 
dependents, who earneſtly Jaboured to perſuade the reſt to 


this courſe, as we are informed by Ludlow's Memoirs, T. I. p. *-7, 


who was of this number and party. The Lord Clarendon i. 


5 ; | * P. 48. 
gives another reaſon, which ſeems not ſo natural. He pre- 


tends, theſe members believed, the army deſigned to reſtore 
the King to all his rights, and ſceing there were not forces 
ſufficient” to hinder it, they were willing to avoid the ef- 
fects of his vengeance, by concurring with the army in his 
reſtoration; But, beſides that the event ſhewed, the In- 
dependents had no ſuch intention, it is certain they had 
not hitherto expreſſed it, unleſs ſome civilities paid the 
King fince he was in their hands, are to be coniidered as 
real proofs of this intention, Moreover, the army had 
juſt given a ſenſible proof, that their deſign was not to 


reſtore the King to all his rights, by the propoſals lately 


delivered to the Parliament's Commiſſioners, whereby the 
King's prerogatives were entirely ſubverted, as will here- 
alter appear. He | 
However this be, the army improved the deſertion of 
theſe members to juſtify their advance towards London, 
and to ſhew that their aim was only to prevent a new 
war, which the Members at Heſiminſter, and the Com- 
mon- Council of London, had a mind to excite. To this 
purpoſe, they publiſhed a Manifeſto, containing the rea- 
ſons of their marching to London; the ſubſtance whereof 


Was to this effect: | 


That the army was formerly led, by the grounds The 4m” 


' = . mitelios 
then declared, to advance towards the city of London; 
agult =, 


cc 
* 
(e 


<* to their deſires for their removal to a farther diſtance. 
cc | 


And being in this ſecure way, and labouring after the 
** ſudden-ſettlement of the Kingdom, they had even brought 
<< to perfection, particular propoſals to be ſent to the Par- 
*© liament, for a final concluſion of all their troubles; but 
the Kingdom's enemies being moſt vigilant to fruſtrate 
© thoſe good intentions of theirs, had endeavoured to caſt 
the Kingdom into a new and bloody war: And for that 
<< end had procured the under-hand liſting of ſeveral re- 
*© formado's, and others, and contrived a wicked and trea- 
ſonable combination; as it was ſufficiently manifeſted by 
a declaration paſſed thereupon by both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment the 23d of Fuly laſt, for the prevention of the 
% diſturbances that were like to enſue thereupon ; from 
©* which kind of diſorders the city had been well preſerved, 
«during the ſpace of almoſt four years, whilſt the Militia 
vas in the hands of the old Commiſſioners, whereby it 
appeared, there was cauſe for the army to intreat the 
Parliament, that the Militia might be returned into 
the hands it was in before. is 
© That thoſe old Commiſſioners of the Militia were not 
* only perſons without all exception, but alſo men of 
<© whom the Kingdom had had above four years experience 
in the faithful diſcharge of their truſt, and that were 
always moſt deſirous of a peace. Yet, on a ſudden, 
e this truſt which they had ſo faithfully diſcharged fo 
& long, was taken out of their hands, and put into the 
© hands of others, ſome whereof had been very cool in 
ce the ſervice of the Parliament; and this was preſſed, and 
«© in a manner forced upon the Parliament, with the ut- 
© moſt importunity. heſe things miniſtred great cauſe 
e of ſuſpicion, that that alteration of the Militia was in 
order to make the terms of the peace, and agreement 
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LE eclared, That the Ordinance of the 19th of 7 hich put under the command of Sir Thomas Fairfax all the land forces, did 
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but having received from the Parliament and city ſome Ruitww.r!, 
hopes of ſatisfaction, they yielded a ſpeedy compliance VII. pe 744 
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ret Parliament. 


intelligence, they cried, One and a'l. 


#reat, treats At laſt, they agreed to ſend the General an humble Letter. 
(4/ The Earl of Manch zſter for the Lords, 


De HISTORY ff ENGLAND. 


with the King, more ſuitable to the private under- 
takings of ſome men, than to the publick welfare of 
the whole Kingdom. But this deſign diſcovered itſelf 
mote clearly, in that at the ſame time that the altera- 
tion of the Militia of London was ſet on foot, the 
ſame perſons with as much earneſtneſs preſſed for the 
disbanding of the army, before any thing was ſettled for 
the ſecurity and liberty of the Kingdom. At the ſame 
time, the Cs Prey was. new modellized, a 
Lord-Mayor choſen that might ſuit with the preſent 
deſign, and divers perſons were leſt out of the Com- 
mon-Council and Militia of eminent deſerts and fidelity, 
and others brought into their rooms, that had either 
teſtified an ill affection, or little affection to the Parlia- 
ment and their cauſe. That the honour of the Par- 
liament was continually trampled under foot, and their 
authority affronted by every rabble of women, ap- 
prentices, reformado's and ſoldiers, till at length it was 
riſen to the height of monſtrous violence againſt the 
Parliament, that they might ſet themſelves on work, 
and the Kingdom on fire again. That at length, the 
deſign appeared open-faced, and though the Militia was 
made the principal ground of the quarrel, yet the preſ- 
ſing ſo much the King's coming to London to confirm 
the ſame, ſhewed that the Militia was defired but in 
order to that deſign, and to force the Parliament to ſuch 
terms of peace as they pleaſed. | mo 
© That the intereſt of the Common- Council, in their 
change of the Militia, was claimed as the birth- right of 
the City of London; but ſuch a claim could not juſtly 
be held up againſt both Houſes of Parliament: For then 
who ſhould be maſter of the Parliament's freedom and 


rights of the whole Kingdom, when there ſhould be no 
army on foot? _ | . 
„ That the army diſcerning how intimate ſome of the 
new Militia were with ſome of the eleven accuſed 
Members, and how forward they were to comply and 
act with them in their endeavours to raiſe a new war, 
found it neceſſary to deſire, "That the Militia might be 
put into the hands wherein it was formerly, that the 
army being ſecured by that means from danger, might 
with the more confidence retire further from the City. 
Which, according to their deſire, being reſtored again 
into the hands of the old Commiſſioners, ſeveral peti- 
tions were preſented to the Common - Council of the City 
of London, in the name of the apprentices and others, 
importing their deſires, that the Militia of the City 
might continue in the hands of the former commiſſioners, 
according to the ordinance of the 4th of May laſt; 
Whereupon the Common- Council of the City preſents 
their Petitions to both Houles for changing the Militia, 
wherein the Houſe of Lords refuſe to alter their reſolu- 
tions; the Houſe of Commons anſwered, they would 
take it into conſideration the next morning; notwith- 
** ftanding which, the City and Kingdom could not be ig- 
** norant, with what rage and inſolency the tumult of ap- 
prentices the ſame day forced both Houſes ; they blocked 
up their doors, threatning them, if they granted not 
their deſires; and in this outragious manner continued 
at the Houſe eight hours together; after which, the 
Houſe riſing, the Speaker, and many Members going 
out, they forced them back again into the Houſe. And 
during the time of that violence, ſtminſter-Hall and 
the Palace-Yard, was filled with Reformado's, and 
other ill- affected perſons deſigned to back them. After 
that, the Houſes being adjourned, the apprentices print- 
© ed and poſted a paper in ſeveral places of the City, re- 
quiring all their tellows to be early at the Parliament the 
next morning, for that they intended to adjourn by ſe- 
ven of the Clock, and that for a month. Thus the 
Speakers, with many of the Members, were driven 
away from the Parliament, All men therefore might 
judge of the juſtneſs of the cauſe the army had engaged 
| themſelves in. And if after ſo much blood and trea- 
ſure ſpent, all that they were to hope for, and reſt in, 
was only what the King had granted in his meſlage of 
the 12th of May laſt, what muſt become of the King- 
dom? &c (1), | 
** Laſtly, the army declared, that they would ſtand by 
all ſuch Members of either Houſe of Parliament, as were 
forced to abſent themſelves from V ęſtminſter, and uſe 


\ 


ler- Heath (2), the Common- Council of Londen be 


Vol. II. 


their utmoſt and ſpeedy endeavours, that t | 
with freedom and 5 ſit there again, T5. +> 
* wile declared againſt the choice of a new 8 = 
© againſt all orders, votes, or reſolutions forced from h 
** Houſe on the 26th of July laſt, and ſuch as ſhould C 
** paſſed till thoſe Members were reſtored again: Th 
** they thought themſelves bound to bring to condign 4 
e niſhment the authors and fomenters of the violence done 
to the Parliament, and expected that the people of | 
* don would deliver up to them the eleven Members = 
peached, But if any in the City ſhould engage them. 
ſelves to protect thoſe Members, and ſo put the K ine. 
dom again into a war, the blood muſt be laid to the = 
count of ſuch perſons. 5 
And whereas ſome had poſſeſſed the minds of men 
that they gaped only after the plunder of the great and 
wealthy city of London; they declared from their hearts. 
that they abhorred the thought thereof: But as they 
were informed, that the city of Vgſiminſter, and the 
borough of Seuthwark, were brought into a hard con- 
dition, by claiming a right not to be ſubjected to a Mi. 
litia, without their own conſent, they promiſed to aſfiſt. 
them for the obtaining of their juſt deſires and immu- 
nities. WET 
„That when theſe things were duly ſettled, they 
ſhould be as ready to aſſure unto the King his juſt rights 
and authority, as any that pretended it never ſo much,” 
The next day, the army being drawn together on Hun- 
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Tie Comma 
- a gan to Co PI 
fear the danger to which the city would be expoſed, if the Oe ths 


army ſhould force the lines, which was but too likely, and ©” 


this apprehenſion cauſed them to take more moderate reſy- 
reſolutions? And who ſhould be maſters of the birth - 


lutions (3). So taking occaſion from the army's late de- „e, 
claration, they writ to the General, that underſtanding by #2: 10 
the declaration, that the army's intention was only to re- 4%, 
ſtore the abſent members to their places in the Parliament, Rub 
the city was ready to concur with them in their deſign. I b. 
That accordingly, he ſhould find all ports and paſſes open, 
and for removing all miſunderſtanding, they had recalled 

their late declaration. The General anſwered, That he 7; F., 
wiſhed all the forts on the weſt - ſide of the city were de- 4 U. 
livered to him, and he was immediately obeyed, Aſter 5 . 
that, he writ to the Common- Council, that the preſerving the Gr, 
of the privileges of the Parliament, and ſecuring the mem- . 
bers from violence, had been the ſole cauſe of his near ap- 8 
proach to their city. f 


The 6th of Auguſt, the General, preceded by ſome re- Il. un 


giments of Horſe, and attended by the two old Speakers, Lende 


and the members who had abſented themſelves, came to 3 


Maſiminſter, and alighted at Sir Abraham Williams's houſe ier f te 
in New-Palace-Yard, He ſtaid there ſome time, whilſt Wender. 


RIF ; Ruſhwortd, 
the two Speakers (4), and the reſt of the members repaired vn. OT 


to their reſpective Houſes, Clarendon, 


Preſently after, the Houſe of Peers paſſed an ordinance DL 


for making General Fairfax Conſtable of the Tower, Gowns 


with power to name a deputy, to which the Commons 4 Laue, 


d thanked, 
conſented. After that, the General was deſired to come Runa, 


to the Parliament, where he received the thanks of both VII. 5p. , 
Houſes. The ſame day, the Parliament ordered, that the 76% 703, | 
12th ſhould be a day of "Thankſgiving to God, for reſtoring | 
the members of both Houſes to their juſt privileges, without 
the effufion of blood, and that a gratuity of a month's pay 


ſhould be given to the non-commiſſioned officers and ſol- 


diers for this great ſervice, The following days were The Tae 
ſpent in approving and ratifying what the army had done. 8 Fe 
But this was not all. The Lords demanded two things, what tie 
which the Commons very much oppoſed, The firſt was, 45 has 
the making null all Acts, done from the 26th of July, to Tj. 
the 6th of Augiſt. The Commons were ready to give ce. the 
their conſent, provided it was without declaring them ille- ee 
gal. This diſpute held till the 20th, when the Commons Rulb word, 
paſſed at length the ordinance demanded by the Peers, but II. 2-79 


with this reſtriction: That no perſm ſhall be impeached or Kc. 7H 


puniſhed, for his adting by, or upon, the ſaid votes, orders, 


or ordinances, unleſs he ſhall be found guilty of contriving or 
abetting the viſible force put upon the Parliament, or of en- 
tering into, or promoting the late engagement, for the bringing, 
the King to the city, upon the terms and conditions expreſſed 
in his Majeſty's letters of the 12th of May laſt, 1 = 
The ſecond thing defired by the Lords, was, that it 1% 77% 
ſhould be declared, the Parliament was not free from the 

26th of 7uly, to the 6th of Auguſt, and that the members 


) This enticely deſtroys the reaſon of the Members abſenting themſelves, alledged by the Lord Clarendon. Rapin. | 

Ar this rendezvous were preſent the Earls of Northumberland, Salisbury, Kent; the Lords Grey ot Werk, Howard, Wharton, Say, and Malgrave, 
others, about fourteen Lords; the Speaker, and about a hundred Members ot the Houſe ot Commons. The army, conſiſting ot twenty thoul 
Forte and Foot, being drawn up in battalia with reſerves, the General, accompanied with theſe Lords and Commoners, and other Gehtlemen, rode along, 


and 


arid took a view of the Army, trom Regiment to Regiment, who received them with great acclamations of the Soldiers, crying, Lords and Commons, 


{cr /lworth, Tom. VII. p. 750. 
(3) When a ſcout came in, whilſt the City Militia and Common 


But if the ſcouts brought intelligence th 


The Prince Elector Palatine came alſo and viewed the Army, being received by the General with great reſpet, Muitelock, P. 263. 


Council were ſitting, and brought news, That the Army made a Halt, or other good 
at the army ad vauoed nearer to them, den wey would cry as loud, Te, 

| Whitelock, p. 263. L 

and Lgythail tor the Commons. 
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Book XXI. 


66. 16/7. who aſſembled at migminſter, in the abſence wry 
Sh Speakers, ſhould be expelled the Parliament and 3 : 
BZ p,tworth, T'his queſtion being debated a whole day in the Houſe o 
I. ps, Commons, was carried in the negative, but by three 
steck. voices (1). The Lords inſiſted upon this point merely out 
= of compliance to the army, who, by a remonſtrance to 
the Parliament, had demanded the ſame thing, declaring, 
they could not ſuffer ſuch members as ſate and voted du- 
rin the abſence of the Speakers, to intrude themſelves into 
the parliament beſore they had given ſatisfaction to their 
7... reſpective Houſes. Nevertheleſs, this atiair was carried no 
enn, farther, Only ſeven Lords (2), with the Lord-Mayor, 
© vii p.304, ſeveral Aldermen, and ſome officers of the Militia were 
e -1-. accuſed of High- treaſon for being concerned in the tumult 
= Hb the 26th of July, which was called, intending to excite 
_- - 2 Ar. 
7 ne King's b Wü theſe things paſſed between the Parliament and 
” ,.-:nl Army, the King was not only very quiet, but even enter- 
SC tained great hopes from this diviſion, and flattered himſelf, 
that the army would declare for him. Their civility and 
e comnlaifance to him ſeemed to promiſe him a happier ſtate, 
© <..:n4n, than when in the hands of the Parliament. Three of his 


W ill. p. 38, chaplains (3) were allowed to come to him, and celebrate 

= 2 divine ſervice, after the manner of the Church of England, 

= 1.0Q10W, : 2 - 

15 T1 » 194, and all his old ſervants and domeſticks had liberty to ſee 
WD 15. and ſpeak with him. Berkley, Ajhburnham, Capel, the 


Marquiſs of Ormond himſelf, who had at laſt ſurrendered 
Dublin to the Parliament, ſaw him as often as they pleaſed 
in publick or private, and the two firſt were now in his ſer- 
vice. The Scotch commiſſioners reſiding at London, fre- 
quently vifited him, and expreſſed a great defire to ſerve 
him. As they knew, that the Independents were ſworn 
enemies of their Nation, they began to perceive, it was 


T their intereſt to join with the King againſt their common 
4 enemies. Mean while, the eivilities ſhown the King were 
_ but the effect of the policy of Cromwell and his aflociates (4). 
bay They were not ignorant how the Parliament and city of 
London ſtood affected to them, and were perſwaded, that 
aſter all, the Presbyterians would chuſe rather to agree with 
1 the King, than ſee the Independents triumph. To prevent 
3 this union it was, that they had cauſed the King to be re- 
' moved from Holmby, without either the General-officers, 
= or the body of the army appearing in it, to a place where 
*. his perſon was in their power. On the other hand, the 
King was extremely careſſed by them, and even put in 
hopes of a ſpeedy agreement with the army, as well to di- 
- vert him from the thoughts of uniting with the Parliament, 
he as to deprive the Presbyterians of the hope of ſuch an uni- 
and on. In every declaration and remonſtrance of the army, 
ths there was always ſomething inſerted to expreſs their deſire, 
ib, that the King might be reſtored to his juſt rights. But it 
" was ever with this reſtriction, when the affairs of the Go- 
5 vernment ſhould be fully ſettled, that is, in the manner they 
a deſired, and they knew, it would then be eaſy to find oc- 
15 caſion to quarrel with the King, and retract what they 
i, ſeemed to promiſe him. | | 
th {le e, The King was deceived by this policy. As he ſaw him- 
2 57 e, ſelf courted by both parties, he imagined, they could not be 
k, 1-acbed by without him, and that he ſhould quickly be able to incline 
{ove the ſcale to which fide he pleaſed. Nay, he fancied for 
rs ſome time, that the two parties would accept him for me- 
Clarendon. diator, In this imagination he expreſſed a regard for both, 
| | ph P?#®> and told them by turns, though very ſecretly, he would be 


guided by their counſels. Mean while, as he mortally ha- 
ted the Presbyterians, he was much more deſirous to join 
with the army, it they would but have granted him tole- 
a. 7%, he liſtned to the propoſals of the Scotch commiſſioners, to 
i put himſelf under the protection of the Presbyterians and 
Scots, and thereby hoped to be ſaſe, however the conteſts 
1 between the Parliament and army might end. In the 
5 8 mean time, he ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed by Cromwell, 
and ſreton, who, on pretence they were ſuſpected by both 
Houſes, ſeldom viſited him, but however, acquainted him 
with their intentions, by means of ſome officers, who could 
converſe more freely with him, or his confidents. Though 
he was uſed very civilly, he was narrowly watched, and at 
the very time he thought himſelf arbiter of the two parties, 
was really a priſoner, Since his removal from Holmby, he 
had followed the motions of the army, and reſided ſome- 


London, their enemies, Ludlow, Tom. 1. p. 194. 


Worth, Tom, 6. p · 593. 


terview between the Kin 
in his ſiniſter opinion of the King, who, 
No. 70, Vol. II. 


Ruſhworth. rable conditions, as they made him expect. Nevertheleſs, 


times in a town, and ſometimes at a Country-houſe, ac- 1647, 
cording as the army thought fit. At laſt, when the army 
had their rendezvous on Houn//ow-Heath, in order to march 
to London, he was conducted to Hampton- Curt (5). 
The revolution, which happened within a few days, After tb 


and which brought the Parliament in ſubjection to the ar- —_— 4 Hi 
: per maſt. 
my, proved fatal to the King. He had quickly cauſe to . Ei 412 


perceive, Cromwell and Treton had only amuſed him with 75 
. * ; reſ ect park 

vain hopes. The army was no ſooner maſter of the Par- 5%. 

liament and city, but the King ſaw himſelf not only neg- Clarereen, - 

lected, but even treated more hardly than ever. The ſame III b., 

reſpect was no longer paid him, and his guards would 

ſcarce ſuffer his ſervants to confer with him in private, In 

ſhort, he was left a long while at Hampton- Court, without 

mention of any accommodation, whilſt his words, his acti- 

ons, and the perſons that came to viſit him, were care- 

fully watched. Nay,; the Scotch commiſſioners were hin- Ruſtwortk, 

dered from ſeeing him, of which they complained to no VII. p.727 

purpoſe. But before I proceed to ſpeak of the King, and 

his circumſtances, it will be neceſſary to relate what paſſed 

in the army and Parliament, whilſt the King was left at 

Hampton- Court almoſt forgotten, though he ſerved ſome- 


times for pretence to ſeveral papers, 


When the army reſolved to oppoſe the Parliament's de- 
ſign to disband them, they pretended, they would meddle 
only in their own affairs, without concerning themſelves 
with the government of Church or State. The demand of 
arrears was at firſt the only point whereon they founded 
their refuſal of being caſhiered. Aſter that, finding it was 
not impoſſible to give them ſatisfaction upon that article, 


they demanded reparation for their honour, and a full vin- 


dication from the pretended crimes, on which the Parlia- 
ment had grounded their declaration againſt the authors of 
the firſt petition. Then they required, that the Parlia- 


ment ſhould ſolemnly declare, it was the privilege of the 


Subject, and of the army in particular, to preſent petitions. 
After which, they formed the councils of war, and agita- 


tors, who not content with deſiring things relating to the 


army, inſerted in their remonſtrances, ſundry articles con- 
cerning the Government. Laſtly, the King was removed 
from Holmby by the authority, as it was pretended, of the 
army, though the General affirmed, that neither himſelf, 
nor the other General-officers, nor the body of the army, 
were privy to it; and by this ſame authority, how chime- 
rical ſoever it appeared, was the King kept in the quarters 
of the army. | „ | 

As ſoon as the army had the King in their power, they 
pretended to a right of ſettling the government of the King- 
dom with the Parliament. "They nominated commitlioners 
to treat upon that ſubject, with thoſe of the Parliament. 
In ſhort, juſt as they were preparing to march to London, 
the General delivered to the Parliament's commiffioners, 
propoſitions from the army, to ſettle the Government, ot 
which, not ſo much as one related to the particular concerns 
of the army, The propoſitions were theſe : 5 


Articles propoſed by the army, to be treated on by the Parlia- 
| men's Commiſſioners. | 
66 I. HAT ( things hereafter propoſed being provi- aug. 1. 


6 ded for by this Parliament) a certain period Ruihworth, | 


«. may, by Act of Parliament, be ſet for the ending of I P. 731. 
& this Parliament, ſuch period to be put within a year at 
“ moſt, and in the ſame act proviſion to be made for the 
& ſucceſſion and conſtitution of Parliaments in future, as 
% followeth: _ | | 

« 1, That Parliaments may biennially be called and 
«© meet at a certain day. eo 1 

“ 2, Each biennial Parliament to fit a hundred and 
« twenty days certain, and no Parliament to tit paſt two 
« hundred and forty days from their firſt meeting, or 
“ ſome other limited number of days; upon the expira- 
tion whereof each Parliament to diſſolve of courte, if 
« not otherwile diſſolved ſooner. 5 

« z. The King, in the intervals betwixt biennial Par- 
« liaments, to call a Parliament extraordinary, provided 
eit meet above ſeventy days before the next biennial day, 
and be diſſolved at leaſt ſixty days before the fame. 

« 4, That this and each ſucceeding biennial Parliament, 


at or before adjournment or diſſolution thereof, may ap- 


e point Committees during the interval for ſuch purpoſes 


() The queſtion put was, Whether it ſtould be declared, what was done from the 26th of July to the 6th of Auguſt to he forced, and that fitting no free 
Parliament ? Which was carried in the Negative. The other part of the queſtion, as put by Rapin, was not debated at this time. Tee 
(2) The Earl of Su/o/k, the Lords V illougbby of Parbam, Hunſdon, Mainard, Berkley, with the Earls of Lincoln and Middleſex. Whitelock, p. 268. 
(3 ) There were four allowed to come to him j namely, Dr. Selen, Morley, , and Hammond. See Clarendon, Tom. 3. p. 38. 
4) The ground ef their civilities was, to eng:ge him and the Cavaliers to their fide, after they had made the Parliament, the Scots, and the City of 


(5) Zune 24, he was removed from Newmarket to Reyſten ; the 26th, he came to Hotfield-bouſe in Hert vrdfpire ; uly 1, to Windſor ; Fuly 3, to Ca- 
ee a Houſe of the Lord Cra ven's, near Reading; te 22 , to the Earl'of dee _ at * * to Woburn, the Ear! of Bedford s; 
2 Fign to Stoke-prgey's and Oatland's. Ruſhwirth, Tom. 6. p. 592, 593, 603, 604, 639, Whilſt he was at Caverſham, July 15, his Children, 

SY 85 the Earl of Northumberland's care, were permitted to dine with him at Maidenbead, and afterwards to go and ſtay with him two days at Caver- 

- + rince James had been in the Parliament's hands ever ſince the ſurrender of Oxford. This favour was denied him whilſt he was at Holmby, Ruſb- 
ble Sr 0 612, 613, 625, Clarendon, Tom. 3. p 38, 43, 44. x Concei ning this Interview, Ludlow relates the following remarka- 
ory. Creme il meeting ſoon after Sir Fobn Berkley, told him, that he had lately ſeen the tendereſt ſight that ever his eyes beheld, which w-s the Ia- 
g and his Children; that he ( Cramwell ) wept plentifully at the remembrance thereof, ſaying, that never man was fo abuſed as he, 
he thought, was the moſt upright and conſcientious of his Kingdom. Ludlow, Tom. . p. 199. 
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1647. 


the ſaid Lords and Commons. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


« az are in any of theſe propoſals referred to ſuch Com- 
« jnittees. | : 

« c, That all Counties may have a number of Parlia- 
<« ment Members allowed to their choice, proportionable 
« to the reſpective rates they bear in the common 
« charges and burthens of the Kingdom; and that the 
« election of Burgeſſes for poor decayed or inconſiderable 
„ towns be taken off. | 

« 6, That effectual proviſion be made for future free- 
© dom of elections, and certainty of due returns. 

« --, That the Houſe of Commons alone have the 
« power, from time to time, to ſet down further orders 
« and rules for the ends expreſſed in the two laſt prece- 
« ding articles. 

« 8, That there be a liberty for entering diſſents in the 
«© Houſe of Commons, with proviſion that no Member be 
« cenſurable for ought ſaid or voted in the Houſe, further 
« than to excluſion from that truſt, and that only by the 
« judgment of the Houſe itſelf, 2 

« 9. That the judicial power, or power of final judg- 


« ment in the Lords and Commons, may be cleared: 


« And that no Officer of Juſtice, Miniſter of State, or 
c other perſon adjudged by them, may be capable of pro- 
<« tection or pardon from the King without their advice or 
* conſent. 

« 10. That the right and liberty of the Commons of 
« England may be cleared and vindicated as to a due ex- 
c“ emption from any judgment, tryal or other proceeding 
“ againſt them by the Houſe of Peers, without the con- 


„ curring judgment of the Houſe of Commons: As alſo 


ce from any other judgment, ſentence or proceeding againſt 
% them, other than by their equals, or according to the 
&« Jaw of the Land. | 

« 1;, The ſame Act to provide, That the choice of 
Grand- Jury-men may not be as now, at the diſcretion 


of an Under-Sheriff; and that ſuch Grand- Jury-men 


- 
* 


ſor their reſpective Counties, may at each Aſſize pre- 
« ſent the names of perſons to be made Juſtices of peace 
© from time to time, as the Country hath need for any to 
© be added to the Commiſſion ; and at the Summer-Aſſize 
eto prefent the names of three perſons, out of which the 
« King may prick one to be Sheriff for the next year. 
JI. For the Militia in general, That it be provided by 


« Act of Parliament. 


<« 7, That the power of the Militia by ſea and land, 


during the ſpace of ten years next enſuing, ſhall be or- 
dered and diſpoſed by ſuch perſons as the Lords and 
Commons ſhall nominate and appoint. 

© 2, That the ſaid power ſhall not be ordered or exer- 
*« ciſed by the King's Majeſty, or by any perſons by au- 


« thority derived from him, during the faid ſpace, or at 
« any time hereafter, without the advice and conſent of 
<< z. That during the ſame fpace of ten years, the ſaid 
Lords and Commons may, by bill or ordinance, raiſe 
and diſpoſe of what monies, and for what forces they 
«« ſhall from time to time find neceſſary; as alſo for pay- 
«© ment of the publick debts and damages, and for all other 
oe the publick uſes of the Kingdom. 


N * 


K 4 
* 


the Parliament in the late war, ſhall be capable of bear- 
ing any office of power or publick truſt in the Common- 
wealth, during the ſpace of five years, without the con- 
« ſent of Parliament; or to fit as Member of either 


AQ „ 


« 


_« Houſe, until the ſecond biennial Parliament be paſt. 
% III. For the prefent form of diſpoſing the Militia, in 


order to the peice and ſafety of this Kingdom, and the 
cc ſervice of [reland, 5 e 
0 1, That there be Commiſſioners for the Admiralty, 
« with the Vice- Admiral and Rere- Admiral, with power 
e for the forming, regulating, appointing of Officers, and 
providing for the Navy. LA | 
« 2, That there be a General for command of the land 
6“ forces. | 


« z. That there he Commiſfioners in the ſeveral Coun- 


„ties for the ſtanding Militia, with power for the pro- 


[4 . 


A 


portioning, regulating, training and diſciplining of 
© them. 

« 4, That there be a Council of State, with power to 
ſuperintend and direct the feveral and particular powers 
of the Militia laſt mentioned. | 
& 5, That the ſame Council may have power as the 
King's Privy- Council, for and in all foreign negotia- 


A 


* 


0 


tions; provided that the dee e war or peace with 


« any other Kingdom or State, ſhall not be without the 
„advice and conſent of Parliament. 

«© 6, That the ſaid power of the Council of State be 
& put into the hands of trufty and able perſons now to be 
„agreed on, and the ſame perſons to continue in that 
« power (/ bene ſe geſſerint ) for a certain term not ex- 
« ceeding ſeven years, 


„% 7, That there be a ſufficient eſtabliſhment now pro- 


without reparation ſome other way. 


any Act enjoining the uſe of the Book of Common 


1 “ foregoing. 
„ 4. That no Subjects that have been in hoſtility againſt 


vion, Oe. 
« affections to the peace and welfare of the Kingdom, and 


pay but one year's revenue, or a twentieth part. 


and in ſpecial manner: | 


« grievances and deſires by way of petition may be cl 


Vol. II. 


* 


vided for the ſalary of the forces both in E 5 
Ireland, the eſtabliſhment to continue until, — 6, 1 
&« after the meeting of the firſt biennial Parliament. 384 

* IV. That an Act be paſſed for diſpoſing the 

s offices for ten years by the Lords and Commons in * 

„% liament ; or by ſuch Committees as they ſhall en 

*< for that purpoſe in the intervals ( with ſubmiſſion — 


the approbation of the next Parliament) and after 
© 


A 


A 


years they to nominate three, and the King out of 0 


number to appoint one for the ſucceſſion upon any 
6 cancy, 

«© V. That an AR be paſled, for reſtraining of an 1 
Peers, made ſince the 2 iſt day of May 1642, or to be FT; 
“ hereafter made, from having any power to ſit or vote in 3 
« Parliament without conſent of both Houſes. 

«© VI. That an Act be paſſed for recalling and makin 
„void all declarations and other proceedings againſt = 
“Parliament, or againſt any that have acted by, or unde: 
„their authority in the late war, or in relation to it; and 
that the ordinance for indemnity may be confirmed. 

„VII. That an Act be paſſed for making void all 
“ Grants, &c. under the Great Seal, ſince the time that 
c it was conveyed away from the Parliament, (except as in 
the Parliament's propoſitions ) and for making thoſe va- 
<< lid that have been or ſhall be paſſed under the Greet. 
Seal, made by the authority of both Houſes of Parlia. 
© ment. | 

„VIII. That an Act be paſſed for confirmation of the 
& treaties between the two Kingdoms of England and Set- 
& land; and for appointing Conſervators of the Peace be- 
% twixt them. | | 

« TX. That the ordinance for taking away the Court 
& of Wards and Liveries be confirmed by Act of Parlia- 
ment; provided his Majeſty's revenue be not damniked 
& therein, nor thoſe that laſt held offices in the fame, let; 


Va- 


* 
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K. An Act to declare void the ceſſation of Ireland, 
« Kc. and to leave the proſecution of that war to the 
Lords and Commons in the Parliament of England 
« XI. An Act to be paſſed to take away all coercive 
< power, authority and juriſdiction of Biſhops ex- 
ec tending to any civil penalties upon any, CS. 
„ XII. That there be a repeal of all Acts or clauſes in 


A 
A 


“ Prayer, and impoſing any penalty for negle& thereof, = , 
&« and for not coming to Church, or for meeting elſe- =_ , 
« where; and ſome other proviſion to be made for diſcore- =_ / 
ring of Papiſts, Prieſts, Jeſuits, &c. : = 
XIII. That the taking of the Covenant be not en- 
“ forced upon any; but all orders or ordinances tending | 
% to that purpoſe to be repealed. | 

« XIV. That (the thing here before propoſed, being 
& provided, for ſecuring the Rights, Liberties, Cc. of 
% the Kingdom) his Majeſty's perſon, his Queen and 
Royal Iſſue may be reſtored to a condition of ſafety, 


„ honour, and freedom in this Nation, without diminution 
„ to their perſonal Rights, or further limitation to the 


6 exerciſe of regal power than according to the particulars 


« XV. For the matter of compoſition, &c. | 

N. B. There are under this head ſix articles, which 

cannot be well underſtood, without knowing the par- 
ticulars of an Act wherein Delinquents were placed 

under ſeveral heads or qualifications, and their compo- 

ſitionſettled accordingly. But the knowledge of that 
can be of no uſe at preſent, | 


« XVI. That there may be a general Act of Obli- 


„That ſuch of the King's party who ſhall appear to | 
« have expreſſed, or ſhall hereafter expreſs their good 


% to hinder the embroiling- of the ſame in a new war, 
<< may be freed and exempted from compoſitions, or to 


„Next to the propoſals aforeſaid for the preſent ſettling 
of a peace, the army deſires, that no time may be loſt 
e by the Parliament for diſpatch of other things tending to 
«© the welfare, eaſe, and juſt ſatisfaction of the Kingdom, 


&« I, That the liberty of the People to repreſent their 


« and vindicated, 
II. That the common grievances of the People may 
ce be ſpeedily conſidered of, and effectually redreſſed; and 
in particular, | 2 
1. That the Exciſe may be taken off from ſuch com- 
<« modities, whereon the poor people of the land do ardi- 
„ narily live. | | 
2. That the oppreſſions and encroachments of Foreſt 
«© Laws may be prevented for the future. 
&« 3. All Monopolies and reſtraints to the freedom of 
“trade to be taken off, | 15 
ce 4. That 


Book XXL 


« 4, That a courſe may be taken to rectify the in- 


25. CHARLES l. 
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dependents were very far from being willing to leave it td 1647. 


. 1647. | ing upon ſeveral Counties. the Parliament for ten years, to manage the affairs of the 
7 8 een troubleſome; and conten- Kingdom as they pleaſed, to order the Militia by ſea and 
ce one way of Miniſters maintenance by Tithes to be land, and raiſe what money they ſhould think neceſſary. 
BI <«« conſidered of, and ſome remedy applied. Much leſs would they have cared to let the People chuſe 
BW) « E. That the rules and courſe of Law, and the officers every two years new repreſentatives. All theſe things 
E « of it may be ſo reduced and reformed, as that all ſuits were only to throw duſt in the People's eyes. The In- 
13 « and queſtions of right may be more clear and certain dependents had a mind to be ſuperior, as they were at 
$1 « in the iſſues, and not ſo tedious nor chargeable in the length, and all their proceedings, though covered with the 
B41 « proceedings as now. | pretence of the publick good, tended ſolely to that end. 
1 . 7. That priſoners for debt may not, by embracing The deſign of the Presbyterians, Parliament, and City of 
ET} « impriſonment, or any otber ways, have advantage to London, was to ruin the Independent-party, and the ariny 
1 ' « defraud their creditors : And that ſuch priſoners for debt, their ſupporters, But as they were not ſufficiently ſtrong 
© e who have not wherewith to pay, may be freed from im- to effect it, their project was to join with the e and | 
1 4e priſonment. Scotland, provided they could prevail with his Majeſty to 
1 j 8. That none may be compelled to anſwer unto aboliſh Epiſcopacy. This is what was ſecretly contriving , 
2 ce queſtions tending to the accuſing of themſelves, or their at London and Edinburgh, whilſt endeavours were uſed to | 
FE « neareſt relations in criminal cauſes ; and no man's life to amuſe the army by affected delays on their demand of | 
$1 « be taken away under two witneſſes. | pay and arrears, and whilſt the City of London declined to | 
1 « 9, That conſideration may be had of all Statutes, make the neceſſary advances, in order to render the army f 
- 7 « and the laws or cuſtoms of Corporations, impoſing any odious, by obliging them to Oppreſs the People for want i 
« oaths ſo far as they may extend to the moleſtation or of pay. The army was yet ignorant of the ſecret prac- b 
E « enſnaring of religious and peaceable People, merely for tices againſt them in London. They inceſſantly deinunded 
0 « non- conformity in Religion. | their pay, and the Parliament favourably received their de- . 
« III. That the large power given to Committees or mands. Nay, they paſſed votes to grant them their de- h 
% Deputy-Licutenans, during the late times of war and fires ; but ſome difficulty always occurred to retard the li 
« diftraction, may ſpeedily be recalled and made void, and performance, or if they were paid any money it Was but 4 
<« ſuch powers of that nature as ſhall appear neceſſary to a ſmall part of their arrears. | | j 
te be continued, may be put into a regulated way, and left Three other affairs alſo employed the Parliament and Regulation 
« to as little arbitrarineſs as the nature and neceſſity of Army for ſome time, and ſerved for pretence to amuſe. eg 15 
« things will bear. | : 2 | The firſt was, to ſettle what forces ſhould be ſent to Le- n L 
„ TV, That the Kingdom may be righted, and ſatis- land ; the ſecond, how many troops were to be main- K 
« fied in point of accounts for the vaſt ſums that have tained in England; the third, to disband the ſupernu- | 
« heen levied. | | I meraries. | 5 5 | 1 
„ V, That proviſion may be made for payment of Upon the firſt article, it was reſolved to ſend into [re- Ruſtworth, | 
de arrears to the army, and the reſt of the ſoldiers of the land fix thouſand foot, four thouſand horſe, and five e ö 
„Kingdom: and in the next place for payment of the hundred Dragoons ; and that the Parliament's Commit- 195» 79% } 
« publick debts and damages of the Kingdom; and that fioners ſhould confer with the General concerning the - 
1 to be performed, firſt, to ſuch perſons whoſe debts or ſending theſe forces, and the officers that were to com- ; 
« damages are great and their eſtates ſmall, ſo as they are mand them. | 1 og | | 
te thereby reduced to a difficulty of ſubſiſtence : In order Upon the ſecond, it was ordered, there ſhould be main- A4. p. 814, b 
4 to all which (continue they) we ſhall ſpeedily offer ſome tained in England, ſeven thouſand two hundred Horſe, | 
« further particulars, which we hope will be of good uſe eighteen thouſand Foot, and one thouſand Dragoons. Ir I 
<« towards publick ſatisfaction. OY was pretended, theſe forces were continued in England to . 
Nan I heſe propoſals ſhow, the army did not mean to leave relieve thoſe in Ireland in caſe of need. But it is likely, [| 
bb pribo- to the Parliament the ſole power of ſettling the Govern- the army would not bear to be conſiderably leſſened. x 
u. ment, though when they were delivered to the commiſ- | 


ſioners, they had not yet ſubjected the Parliament and 
City, as they did ſome days after. How much more 
therefore ſhould they think themſelves intitled to have a 
ſhare in this ſettlement, after they had both Houſes at 


the Government ſhould be ſettled, according to their pro- 


poſals, there could not be a fairer opportunity, and the Par- 


liament would neither have been able nor have dared to op- 
poſe it. But, on the contrary, it is very likely, the army's 
deſign, in delivering theſe propoſals, was only to retard 


the ſettlement by raiſing difficulties, which would require 


time to be removed, For inſtance, the XIth article, 
which ſuppoſed the reſtoring of the Biſhops, and the 
XIIIth, which left every one free to take or not to take 


the Covenant, were directly contrary to the pretenſions of 


the Presbyterians. It was not for the intereſt of the In- 
dependents that the Government ſhould be ſettled in the 
manner they propoſed : but it was for their advantage to 


dazzle the People, and make them believe, the army deſired 


only the peace and ſafety of the publick, though in effect 
nothing was farther from the thoughts of the leaders and 
managers. This evidently appears, in that afterwards, 
they never troubled themſelves to preſs the two Houſes to 
proceed to this ſettlement. On the other hand, the Par- 
liament was yet the ſame it had been for ſome time, that 


is, almoſt wholly Presbyterian, and conſequently enemy 


of the Independents, though obliged to ſhow the con- 
trary. The Earl of Mancheſter, — of the Houſe of 
Lords, was Cromwell's ſworn enemy, though he had been 


the firſt to apply to the army for protection. The city 


of London was in the ſame diſpoſition as the Parliament, 


and, far from ſolliciting the ſettlement” propoſed by the 


army, they were very glad it ſhould never be mentioned, 
in expectation that time would afford ſome opportunity 


Upon the third, it was reſolved, that all the fupernu- 
meraries ſhould be paid and diſmiſſed, | 5 
But theſe things weve executed very flowly by reaſon 


of ſeveral unexpected affairs, of which it will be neceſſary 
to ſpeak. | | 
command? Certainly, if the army, had really deſired, that 


Since the army had thought themſelves out of danger The King 


from the Parliament and city, their reſpect to the King 
was ſo diminiſhed, that it was eaſy for him to perceive, he 


only amuſed him, the better to accompliſh his own deſigns. 


reſol ues 10 

mate bi; 

« eſcape 7 ron 

had nothing to expect from them, and that Cromwell had eue 
ourt. 


His rea fons 


Betides the viſible alteration in the behaviour of thoſe who fer it. 


had the cuſtody of him, he had many other proofs of il! 


deſigns againſt him, In the firſt place, the army had ſent Isle, 
him privately ſome propoſitions for peace, much worſe T. I. p. 202. 


than thoſe preſented to him at Newce/?le ; but he had re- 
jected them with indignation (1), which the army very 


much reſented. Secondly, Cromwell had very ſharply re- Clarendon, 
proached Aſburnbam, who was then the King's confident, III. p. 58, 


that notwithſtanding the army's regard for his Majeſty, he“? 


had ſecretly treated with the commiſſioners of Scotland to 
excite that Kingdom againſt the army, This teproach in- 
ſpired the King with the more dread, as it was true, that 
he had privately treated with the Scotch commiſſioners, 
though he had concluded nothing with them, and could 
not conceive how Cromwell came to know it. He wes 
therefore apprehenſive, the army would aſſaſſinate, or poi- 
ſon him, to free themſelves from the fear of his agreeing 
with the Presbyterians. On the other hand, Major Hunt- 


Id p. 7. 


ington, who had been employed by Cromwell, to amuſe the Dugdsic's 
King with ſeveral private meſſages, finding at length he 1 


had been the inſtrument to deceive that unfortunate Prince, * 


warned him, that Cromwel! was not fincere, and would 
deſtroy him if he was not prevented. Shortly after he 
thtew up his commiſſion, and would ſerve no longer in the 
army, Nay, he went farther ; for after quitting the ſer- 
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to ſettle the Government without the intervention of the vice, he offered to diſcover to the Parliament, Cromtwell's Ciarend-p, 
ſoldiery. It is therefore no wonder, this affair ſhould be ill practices, but they would not hearken to him (2). At III. p. 58, 
neglected, when neither army, nor Parliament, nor City, laſt, the King received private notice every day, by in- 3 
wiſhed to ſee it accompliſhed. Some fteps however were direct and extraordinary ways, that his enemies had ill de- Mem. 
now and then taken to make the publick believe it was ſigns, and he ought to take care of himſelf (3). 


= — «> — — — — — . he þ * 


i he puts bis 

mtended. But Cromwell and the other heads of the In- All theſe things made ſuch an impreſſion upon him, that ee on 
| | | | | : he Nov. 11. 

(1 ) When the Propoſals ſen 8 Ruſh worth. 

(2): He delivered in, 5. were ſent to him, he entertained them with very ſharp and bitter language. See Lud/ow, Tom. 1. p. 204. VII. p 871, 


per to the Houſe of Lords, which was read there containing reaſons why he left the Army, being a large Narrative of the preterded Ludlow, | 
s 7 and Jreton, ſince the Parliament's going to disband the army, in relation to Overtures to his Majeſty, the Frcccedings againſt the Lords, T. I. p. 214 
| » an! Aldermen that were impeached, @c, Rufoworth, Tom. 7. p. 1214. &c. | 


- (3) The Agitators ſuſpced, that Cronnwell, Treten, 8c. had carried on a private Treaty with the King, and accordingly e deavourzd io weeſt him * of Heath, 
ein 


Clarendon. 
Jil. p · 59 0 


n reckoned a man of honour. He muſt however have 
known, that Hammond was Cromwel!'s creature, by whoſe 
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he reſolved, if poflible, to eſcape out of the hands of the 
army, But it was not eaſy to determine where to retire. 
"There was no ſafety for him in any part of the Kingdom. 
The Parliament and city of London were at the army's 
command, and though the Presbyterians had been able to 
protect him, all he could expect from them was, that they 
would not attempt upon his life. So, probably, his inten- 
tion was to tranſport himſelf beyond the ſeas (1). Aſhburn- 
ain was his only confident, for though he believed Berkley 
faithful, he had not ſo good an opinion of his diſcretion, as 
to truſt Lim with ſuch a ſecret, This reſolution being ta- 
ken, the Eing withdrew very early to his chamber, feign- 
ing to be indiſpoſed, and about one in the morning, went 
out by the back-ftairs, and came with Aßburnbam and 
Legg, to the garden-gate, where Berkley waited with hor- 
ſes (2). They rid all night with great ſpeed, as well to 
eſcape all purſuers, as to get out of the quarters of the ar- 
my, and in the morning, found themſelves in the New Fo- 
e in Hampſbire. Then the King asked Aſhburnham, 
where the ſhip lay? Aßpburnbam riding before, as it were 
to get information, returned in ſome little time without any 
news of the ſhip ; at which the King ſeemed very uneaſy. 
Mean while, as it was not ſafe for him to ſtay in the high- 
ways, he reſolved to go to T:tchfield, a ſeat of the Earl of 
Southampton, where the Earl's Mother then lived with a 
ſmall family. There he conſulted with his three attendants, 
where he ſhould go. It it ſaid, Abburnham was the firſt 
to adviſe him to retire to the Iſle of Night, and put himſelf 
into the hands of Colonel Hammond the Governor, who 


advice he had married a daughter of Jon Hampden, and 
who had lately procured him the government of the Ifle of 
Iicht. Notwithſtanding theſe reaſons, which ſhould have 
diveried Aſhburnham from giving ſuch advice, he ceaſed 
not to perſwade the King, who after ſome objections con- 
ſented to it, provided Hammond would faithfully promiſe 
not to deliver him up, though the Parliament or army ſhould 
require him, but to give him his —_ to ſhift for him- 
ſelf, if he was not able to defend him. Purſuant to this re- 


| ſolution, Aſpburnham and Berkley repaired to the Iſle of 


Remark on 
the King's 
Fligbt , 


T. HI. 
. 61. 
arwick. 


Jl irht to talk with the Governor, who ſeemed very much 
ſurprized (3) when they told him, the King was eſcaped 


irom 1Jamfton-Court, and was willing to truft his perſon 


in his hands, upon the forementioned terms. His anſwer 
was, he would do the King all the ſervice that lay in his 
power ; but as he was an inferior officer, he could not 
promiſe to diſobey his ſuperiors in what they ſhould pleaſe 
to command him. After ſome fruitleſs endeavours to ob- 
tain a promiſe from him, he asked where the King was? 
"They told him, he was not very far off, and at laſt, after 
{ſome time ſpent in debate, it was agreed, he ſhould go 
with them to the King. So they all three went together 


to Titchfield, and at their arrival, Hammond ſtaid below, 


and A/hburnham went up to the King's chamber, to ac- 
quaint him, that Hammond was in the houſe, but had not 


made any promiſe. W hereupon the King cried out, G 
Fack thou haſt undone me! With which Abburnham fall- 


ing into a great paſſion of weeping, offered to go down and 
kill Hammond, but the King would not conſent to it. In 
Mort, the King ſending for Hammond, endeavoured to per- 
iwade him to promiſe not to deliver him up, but Ham- 
mond ſtill perſiſted in his firſt anſwer, Then the King, 
not knowing were to go elſe, and conſidering there was 
now perhaps no poſſible way to get from him, as he had 
the command of the country, and could call in what help 
he pleaſed, reſolved to go with him to the Iſle of High. 
He was conducted to Carisbrook caſtle, where Hammond 
received him with his attendants, with all demonſtrations 
of reſpect (4). | | | 
When a man conſiders all the circumſtances of the 
King's flight, he can ſcarce forbear thinking, he was be- 
trayed on this occaſion. His deſign was to go beyond ſea, 
ſince he asked where the Ship Jay, but there was no Ship 
ready; which was ſo great an overſight, that Abburnham 
can hardly be thought to commit it through negligence or 
imprudence. Aſhburnham is not ſatisfied with propoling to 


the King to truſt himſelf with Hammond, a creature of 


Cromibell's, who, according to Major Huntington's infor- 
mation, had reſolved to deſtroy him, but even puts him 
under the neceflity of confiding in him, though he refuſed 
to promiſe him protection. And yet, the Lord Clarendon 
ſays very poſitively, he does not believe the King was be- 


Cromavell, p. 60, &c. The Lord Holles ſays, Cromænell was afraid the Kin 
pretence that his lite was in danger. Mem. p. 185, &c. 


(1) To Ferſey, ſays Manley, p. 158. Ludlow, Tom. 1. p. 215. 


(2) There was a paſſage from the King's room into the garden, at a back-door of which were diſcovered the treadin 
Clarendon, Tom. 3. 
(3) He grew pale, and fell into ſuch a trembling, that it was thought he would have fallen frem his horſe. _ L 


His Houſhold was all diflolved. Rz 


Table a Letter to the Parliament, and another to the General. 


(4) The Parliament allowed him 5000 J. for his expences there. 


(5) According to ſome, they only maintained, That no perſon, 
Life of Cromwell, p. 65. 


ments. This was more eaſily injoined than executed. 
their hands. Of this Cromwell gave the King notice, who thereupen reſolved to make 


8 thould come to an agreement with the Levellers, and fo adviſed him to fly, up-n 


of whatever rank, ought to be exempted from the ordinary courſe of legal proceedings. 


Vol. II. 

trayed by Aſbburnbam, nor did his Majeſty ever enter+.: 
the leaſt jealouſy of it. All 83 can 8 ity, 
favour. of this confident of the King, is, what the Pr 
Clarendon hints, I mean, That he was outwitted by Cram. T. n1 
well, who by ſome one of his emiſſaries perſuaded: him i 15 61. 
ſhould prove for his Majeſty's benefit, and his duſineſs be 
the ſooner done, that he ſhould withdraw to the le of 
Wight. If this were ſo, Aſoburnbam, probably, thinkin 
himſelf more able than the King, had a mind to ſerve *Rg 
whether he would or no, and not to be ſorced to anſwer 
the King's objections, believed to do him a ſervice in con- 
cealing the ſecret, and putting him. under an abſolute ne. 
ceflity to take a courſe, which, in his opinion, was not the 
moſt proper. In that caſe, if it be not treachery, it is at 
leaſt, the greateſt preſumption and raſhneſs, a Subject can 
poſlibly be guilty of to his Prince, It is not eaſy to pueſ; 
the reaſons that could induce Aſoburnbam to imagine, th: 
King would be ſafe in the Iſle of Wight. It is to be pre- 
ſumed, he was deceived himſelf, and his eaſineſs abuſed 
to cauſe him to credit general promifes, which ſignified 8. 
thing, and of which he durſt not afterwards complain. Sup. 
poſing no treachery in what he did, probably, his eafineſ; 
to be deceived, procured him afterwards a very favorable 
and much lower than uſual compoſition, which greatly 
contributed to increaſe the ſuſpicions already conceived of 
. 

The Parliament was inſormed of the King's eſcape, by 1 
a letter from Cromwell, who gave the firſt notice of it, ben 


but without ſaying where the King was, though in all ap- „4 


pearance he knew very well. He alſo ſent a letter, which J, 
the King had left upon the table in his room, directed to dat, 
both Houſes. He ſaid in this letter, N V pn. 
That Liberty being in all times the aim and deſire of wg 
“ all men, he had endeavoured to obtain his. He called 
God to witneſs, with what patience he had endured a 
tedious reftraint, among men who changed their princi- 
& ples with their condition; who were not aſhamed openly 
<< to intend the deſtruction of the Nobility, by taking away 
<< their negative Voice, and with whom the Levellers dec- 
6 trine was rather countenanced than puniſhed. That he 
ee thought he was bound, as well by natural as political ob- 
<« ligation, to ſeek his ſafety, by retiring himſelf for ſome 
time from the publick view, both of his friends and ene- 
mies; but ſhould earneſtly and unceſſantly endeavour the 
ſettling of a ſafe and well- grounded peace wherever he 
«© was, Finally, he deſired to be heard with freedom, 
“ honour, and fafety, and then he would inſtantly break 
through his cloud of retirement, and ſhow himſelf ready 
to be Pater Patrice.” | | TD | 
The Parliament at firſt believed, the King was come to 7% U 
conceal himſelf in London, till he ſhould find an opportuni- 7" we 
ty to eſcape out of the Kingdom. They even gave orders 224% th 
to ſearch after, and ſtop his perſon. But this uncertainty K 
did not laſt long. On the 15th of November, the Earl Hi, 
of Mancheſter, Speaker of the Houſe of Lords, received a 111 y. 
letter from Colonel Hammond, informing him, that the Pub» 


cc 


45 


cc 
66 
cc 


cc 


King, from an apprehenſion of his life being in danger at VII. 5. 372 


Hampion- Court, was come into the Iſle of Migbt, to put 5 
himſelf under his protection. | | | 

The King, as may be obſerved, ſpeaks in his letter of 
the principles of the Levellers, which I think incumbent 


upon me to explain, There had been for ſome time a Ve 


new faction in the army, called Levellers, that is, men I 
who declared, That all degrees of perſons ſhould be le- 
<< velled, and an equality eſtabliſhed both in titles and 


«© eſtates, throughout the Kingdom“ (5). This was a 


doctrine, much like that of Vat Tyler's followers in the 
reign of Richard II. This faction was grown ſo ſtrong, Claren, 
that they began to make the general officers,” and particu- Il f 2 
larly Cromwell, very uneaſy, who feared this new party 
would ſubvert all his projects if they were ſuffered to in- 
creaſe, though probably, this ſpirit was raiſed by himſelf. 
They conſiſted of private Soldiers and Agitators, whom [ 
have already deſcribed, During the conteſts between the 
Army and Parliament, the Generals had put no reſtraint 
upon theſe men. They had allowed them to form a ſepa- 
rate council, by means of their Agitators, and the opinions 
of this council were received as being thoſe of the army, 
becauſe they were agreeable to the ſentiments of the gene- 
ral officers. But as ſoon as the Parliament was ſubdued, 
the general officers believed it proper to ſuppreſs theſe 
councils, and ſend the Agitators to their reſpectiye regi- 


his eſcape from Hampton - Court. Ladiow; Tom. T. p. 214. Life of 


g of Horſes. The King left upon his 
p-. 59+ | 


vdlow, Tom. 1. p · 218. . 
worth, Tom. 7. p. 876. Heath, p. 151. 
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“e but his 


i (ed to obey, and continued their aſſemblies 
1 3 in ſpite — their officers, and the ee 
rab's orders. Hence, probably, they acquired ws 155 0 
Levellers, becauſe they pretended to have as much 118 | as 
the Officers and Generals to ſettle the a a 
principle tending to level all ranks and degrees, * be” 
ſequently to breed confuſion in the Kingdom. - 75 
ſemblies of the Levellers produced ſundry 8 8 7 
from the agitators of four regiments of Horſe, an : ter- 
wards of ſeven regiments of Foot joining with them, 
wherein they made propoſals for ſettling the Government 
according to their humour, ſo that the General Officers were 
not a little embarraſſed, They were afraid the army would 
divide, at a time when their whole {trength depended upon 
their union. For this reaſon, they at firſt bore in ſome 
meaſure with the Levellers; which only increaſed the evil. 
At laſt, the inſolence of theſe men being grown to a, mon- 
{trous height, Cromwell undertook with the hazard of his, 
life, to ſree the army and Parliament from them. To that 
end, having notice that the Levellers were to meet at a 
certain place, he came unexpectedly, aitended with a cho- 
ſen guard, and asking ſome queſtions of thoſe whom he ob- 
ſerved moſt active, and receiving inſolent anſwers, knock - 
ed down two or three with his own hand, and briskly 
charging the reſt, ſo diſperſed them, that he took as many 


as he pleaſed, whereof he hanged ſome on the ſpot, and, 


ſent others to London. By two or three ſuch notable en- 
counters, he totally ſubdued that party, which began to 
grow very dangerous, and reduced the army to entire obe- 
dience. But this was not yet effected, when the King 


made his eſcape from Hampton-Court, and therefore he 


mentions the Levellers in his letter, as a party ſubſiſt- 
ing (1), Pet | | 
When the King writ this letter to both Houſes, he hop- 
ed to be quickly out of the power of the army and Parlia- 
ment, and aſſuredly expected no anſwer, ſince he intended 
to keep himſelf concealed. 


peace, But finding himſelf ſtill, contrary to his expecta- 
tion, in the hands of the army and Parliament, he con- 


ceived, his eſcape from Hampton- Court might be prejudicial 


to him, and interpreted as a deſign to hide himſelf, only 
to avoid anſwering the propoſitions for peace, the Parlia- 
ment had prepared. For this reaſon, he reſolved to ſend 


the following meſſage to both Houſcs: 


Charles Rex Nö | 3 
os HI IS Majeſty is confident, that before this time, 
his two Houſes of Parliament have received the 
meſſage which he left behind him at Hampton-Court, 
the eleventh of this month, by which they will have 


thence ; as likewiſe his conſtant endeavours for the ſet- 
tling of a ſafe and well-grounded peace, whereſoever he 
ſhould be; and being now in a place where he conceives 
himſelf to be at much more freedom and ſecurity than 
formerly, he thinks it neceſſary, not only for making 
good of his own profeſſions, but alſo for the ſpeedy 
procuring of a peace, in theſe languiſhing and diſtreſſed 
Kingdoms, at this time to offer ſuch grounds to his two 
Houſes for that effect, which upon due examination of 
all intereſt, may beſt conduce thereunto. | 
* And becauſe Religion is the beſt and chieſeſt founda- 
* of peace, his Majeſty will begin with that parti- 
cular. | 55 
That for the aboliſhing of Archbiſhops, Biſhops, &c. 
his Majeſty clearly profeſſeth, that he cannot give his 
conſent thereunto, both in relation as he is a Chriſtian, 
and a King; for the firſt he avows, that he is ſatisfied 
in his judgment, that this order was placed in the 
Church by the Apoſtles themſelves, and ever fince their 
time hath continued in all Chriſtian Churches through- 
out the world, until this laſt century of years; and in 
this Church, in all times of change and reformation it 
hath been upheld by the wiſdom of his anceſtors, as the 
, great preſerver of doctrine, diſcipline, and order, in the 
fervice of God. As a King at his coronation, he hath 
not only taken a ſolemn oath to maintain this order, 
| Majeſty and his predeceſſors, in their confirma- 
tions of the great Charter, have inſeparably woven the 
4 right of the Church, into the liberty of the Subjects; 
and yet he is willing it be provided, that the particular 
5 Biſhops perform their ſeveral duties of their callings, 
both by their perſonal reſidence, and frequent preaching 
in their perſonal exerciſe, no a& of 2 or ordi- 


nation, without the conſent of their resbyters, and will 


conſent, that their powers in all things be ſo limited, 


that they be not grievous to the tender conſciences of 
(1) Thoug 
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Beſides, this letter required no 
| anſwer, as he did nothing more than expreſs his deſire of 


underſtood the reaſons which enforced him to go from 
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others. He ſees no reaſon why he alone, and thoſe of 
his judgment, ſhould be preſſed to a violation of theits: 
Nor can his Majeſty conſent to the alienation of Church- 
lands; becauſe it cannot be denied to be a ſin of the 
higheſt ſacrilege; as alſo that it ſubverts the intentions 


of ſo many pious donors, who have laid a heavy curſe 


upon all ſuch prophane violations, which his Majeſſy is 
very unwilling to undergo: And beſides the matter of 
conſequence, 'his Majeſty believes it to be a prejudice 
to the publick good, many of his Subjects having the 
benefit of renewing leaſes, at much eaſier rates, than if 
thoſe poſleſſions were in the hands of private men, not 
omitting the diſcouragement it will be to all learnin 

and induftry, when ſuch eminent rewards ſhall be taken 
away; which now lye open to the children of the mean- 
eſt perſons. Yet his Majeſty conſidering the great preſent 
diſtempers concerning Church-diſcipline, and that the 
Presbyterian- government is now in practice, his Maje- 
ſty, to eſchew confuſion, as much as may be, and for the 
ſatisfaction of his two Houſes, is content, that the ſaid 
Government be legally permitted to fland in the ſame 
condition it now is, for three years; provided that his 
Majeſty, and thoſe of his judgment, or any other, who 


cannot in conſcience ſubmit thereunto, be not obliged to 


comply with the Presbyterian-government, but have free 
practice of our own proſeſſion, without receiving any 
prejudice thereby; and that. free conſultation and debate 
be had with the Divines of J7/7-:/ter, twenty of his 
Majeſty's nomination being added unto them ; whereby 
it may be determined by his Majeſty and the two Houſes, 
how the Church-government, after the ſaid time ſhall 


be ſettled, or ſooner, if diſterences may be agreed, as is 


moſt agreeable to the word of God, with full liberty to 
all thoſe who ſhall differ upon conſcientious grounds from 
that ſettlement ; always provided, that nothing aforeſaid 


be underſtood to tolerate thoſe of the popiſh profeſſion, 
nor exempt any popiſh Recuſants from the penalties of 


the laws; or to tolerate the publick proſeſſion of Athe- 
iſm or blaſphemy, contrary to the doctrine of the Apo- 
ſtles, Nicene, and Athanaſian Creed, they having been 
received by, and had in reverence of all the Chriſtian 


Churches, and more particularly by this of England, 
ever ſince the reformation, | ; 


Next, the Militia being that right which iS inſepara- 


bly and undoubtedly inherent to the Crown by the laws 


of this nation, and that which former Parliaments, as 


likewiſe this, have acknowledged ſo to be, his Majeſty 


cannot ſo much wrong that truſt, which the laws of 


God, and this land hath annexed to the Crown, for the 


protection and ſecurity of his people, as to diveſt him- 
ſelf and ſucceſſors of the power of the ſword ; yet to 
give an infallible evidence of his defire to ſecure the 


performance of ſuch agreements as ſhall be made in or- 


der to a peace, his Majeſty will conſent to an act of Par- 
liament, that the whole power of the Militia, both by 


ſea and land, for, and during his whole reign, ſhall be 


ordered and diſpoſed by the two Houſes of Parliament, 
or by ſuch perſons as they ſhall appoint, with powers 
limited for ſuppreſſing of forces within this Kingdom, 


to the diſturbance of the publick peace, and againſt fo- 


reign invaſion ; and that they ſhall have power, during 
his ſaid reign, to raiſe moneys for the purpoſe aforeſaid ; 
and that neither his Majeſty that now is, or any other, 
by any authority, derived only from him, ſhall exccute 
any of the ſaid powers, during his Majeſty's ſaid reign, 


but ſuch as ſhall act by the conſent and approbation of 


the two Houſes of Parliament : Nevertheleſs his Majeſty 
intends, that all patents, commiſſions, and other acts 
concerning the Militia, be made and acted as formerly; 
and that after his Majeſty's reign, all the power of the 
Militia ſhall return entirely to the Crown, as was in the 


times of Queen Elizabeth, and King Fames, of blefled 


memory. | 
“ After this head of the Militia, the conſideration of 
the arrears due to the army is not improper tFfollow ; 


for the payment whereof, and the eaſe of his people, his 


Majeſty is willing to concur in any thing that can be 
done without the violation of his conſcience and ho- 
nour, 


« Wherefore if his two Houſes ſhall conſent to remit 
unto him ſuch benefit out of ſequeſtrations from 


Michaelmas laſt, and out of compoſitions that ſhall be 


made before the concluding of the peace, and the ar- 


rears of ſuch as have been already made, the aſſiſtance 
of the Clergy, and the arrears of ſuch rents of his own 
revenue as his two Houſes ſhall not have received be- 
fore the concluding of the-peace, his Majeſty will un- 
dertake within the ſpace of eighteen months, the pay- 


Tom. III. 865 romwe!l totally ſubdued that ſpirit in the Army, yet the Lord Clarendon ſays, it continued and increaſed very much in the Kingdom, 
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ce ment of four hundred thouſand pounds for the ſatisſac- 
ce tion of the army; and if thoſe means ſhall not be 
4e ſufficient, his Majeſty intends to give way for the ſale 
ce of Foreſt-lands for that purpoſe. 

This being the publick debt, which in his Majeſty's 
& judgment is firſt to be ſatisfied: And for other publick 
« debts already contracted upon Church-lands, or any 
c other engagements, his Majeſty will give his conſent 
cc to ſuch act or acts for railing of moneys for payment 
<« thereof, as both Houſes hereafter ſhall agree upon, ſo as 
& they be equally laid; whereby his people, already too 
* heavily burthened by theſe late diſtempers, may have no 
* more preſſures upon them than this abſolute neceſſity 
requires. 

« And for the further ſecuring all fears, his Majeſty 

cc will conſent, that an Act of Parliament be paſſed for the 
s diſpoſing of the great offices of State, and naming of 
«© Privy-Counſellors for the whole term of his reign, by 
* the two Houſes of Parliament, their patents and com- 
© miſſions being taken from his Majeſty, and after to re- 
ce turn to the Crown, as is expreſſed in the articles of the 
« Militia, For the Court of Wards and Liveries, his 
« Majeſty very well knows the conſequence of taking that 
c away, by turning of all Tenures into common Socage, 
« as well in point of revenue to the Crown, as in the 
ce protection of many of his Subjects, being infants : Ne- 
ec yertheleſs, if the continuance thereof ſeem grievous to 
ce his Subjects, rather than he will fail on his part in giv- 
< ing ſatisfaction, he will conſent to an act for taking 
ce it away, ſo as a full recompence be ſettled upon his Ma- 
e jeſty and his ſucceſſors in perpetuity (1); and that the 
4 arrears now due be reſerved unto him towards the pay- 
«« ment of the arrears of the army. 
« And that the memory of theſe late diſtractions may 
be wholly wiped away, his Majeſty will conſent to an 
Act of Parliament for the ſuppreſſing and making null 
of all oaths, declarations, and proclamations againſt 
c both or either Houſe of Parliament, and of all indict- 
© ments and other proceedings againſt any perſons for ad- 
4 hering unto them. And his Majeſty propoſeth, as the 
<< beſt expedient to take away all ſeeds of future difference, 
<< that there be an Act of Oblivion to extend to all his 
Subjects. | 


* 


Lag 


o 
c 


AQ. A 


A 


QA «5 


« As for Ireland, the ceſſation therein is long ſince de- 


© termined ; but for the future, and all other things being 

* fully agreed, his Majeſty will give full ſatisfaction to his 

«© Houſes concerning that Kingdom. | | 
And although his Majeſty cannot conſent in honour 


A 


“ and juſtice to void all his own grants and acts paſſed 


£2 OE 


8 


Toe Pariias | 


under his Great Seal ſince the 22d of May 1642, or to 
«© the confirming of all the grants and acts paſſed under 
0 
0 


A = 


dent, that upon the peruſal of particulars, he ſhall give 
ſatisſaction to his two Houſes to what may be reaſona- 
bly deſired in that particular. | 


cc 


And now his Majeſty conceives, that by theſe his 


offers, which he is ready to make good upon the ſet- 


tlement of a peace, he hath clearly manifeſted his in- 
tentions to give full ſecurity and ſatisfaction to all inte- 


vs 
cc 


*« reſts, for what can juſtly be deſired in order to the fu- 


ture happineſs of his People, and for the perfecting theſe 


cc 


Lay 


C 


ble demands as his Majeſty ſhall find neceſſary to propoſe 


cc 
[4 


La 


London with his two Houſes, in honour, freedom, and 
ſatety ; it being in his judgment, the moſt proper, and 
indeed only means to a firm and ſettled peace, and im- 
poſſible without it to reconcile former, or avoid future 
% miſunderſtandings. | | | 
All theſe being by treaty perfected, his Majeſty be- 
“ lieves his two Houſes will think it reaſonable, that the 
<c propoſals of the army concerning the ſucceſſion of Par- 
liaments, and their due election ſhould be taken into 
conſideration. 2 | _ 
As for what concerns the Kingdom of Scotland, his 
Majeſty will very readily apply himſelf to give all rea- 
ſonable ſatisfaction; when the deſires of the two Houſes 


cc 


* 


— 


W A 


0 


* 


* 
— 


« of Parliament on their behalf, or of the commiſſioners 


& 


A 


of that Kingdom, or of both joined together, ſha]l be 
« made known unto him.” 
The Parliament took no notice of theſe offers. Beſides 


ment rakes 29 that they ſaw only part of their former demands, they 


notics of them 


were always upon their guard with reſpe& to the King's 
propoſals, wherein it was but too uſual to find ambiguous 
expreſſions, reſtrictions and conditions expreſſed or im- 
plied, which made it impoſſible to build ſecurely upon ſuch 
foundations. We have ſeen ſeveral inſtances in the King's 
Papers, ſince the beginning of his reign; and in this here, 


(1) The Houſe of Commons conſented to allow him 20,000 J. a year, as a recompence for it. R th, Tom, VII. p. 851. 
$a) Repin, by miſtake, ſays three days after. See Ruſhwerth and Whitelock, 4 ; 8 | EY 


that made by the two Houſes, yet his Majeſty is confi- | 


conceſſions, as alſo for ſuch other things as may be pro- 
«© poſed by the two Houſes; and for ſuch juſt and reaſona- 


on his part, he earneſtly deſires a perſonal treaty at 


where he carries his offers farther than ever, it was ef; 1 * 
to perceive the ſame method; for he was very artful, as Wo 
well as his Father, in the choice of his expreſſions, Nay 
it ſeems that in offering to yield the power of the Militia 
during his whole Reign, an expreſſion often repeated in 
theſe propoſals, he had ſome ſecret intention, as to reſign 
the Crown to the Prince his fon, Otherwiſe, I do not 
ſee why he affected to ſubſtitute the term of his reign, 
inſtead of that of his life, or of twenty years, as was de- 
manded by the Parliament, At leaſt it is certain, if his 
offer had been accepted, as expreſſed in his words, he 
might, by reſigning the Crown, have put the Prince of 
Wales, by the treaty it ſelf, in full poſſeſſion of the Mz. 


litia, and nomination to the great Offices. But this is on] 


a conjecture, tho? very probable, Be this as it will, the 
two Houſes had long fince refuſed to treat but upon their 
own propoſitions. Neither would they allow of his expli- 
cations, ſo apprehenſive were they of his ſubtleties, which 
would have engaged them in diſcuſſions where they would 
have always had the ſame thing to fear. Such was the 
diſtruſt the King's character had bred, which made a re- 
conciliation between him and the Parliament ever impracti- 
cable. It muſt however be confeſled, that on this occaſion 
there were other reaſons which hindered the two Houſes 
from regarding the King's offers. "The principal was, they 
were under the dominion of the army, or rather the In- 
dependents, who were not for peace upon any terms what- 
ever. 

During the King's ſtay at Hampton-Court, the Scotch Neaicin 
commiſſioners, as I obſerved, had treated with him, and CR Ek 
put him in hopes that the Scots would join with his party, »: * 
and the Engliſb Presby terians, to deliver him from the K. 
Independents. But they required a thing which he could K 850 
not reſolve, namely, the change of Epiſcopal Government 
in the Church of England into Presbyterian. This ſingle 


point had prolonged the negotiation, and hindered the con- 


cluſion of the treaty. Cromwell had ſome intimation of it, 
and probably for that reaſon uſed all his induſtry to cauſe 
the King to retire to the Iſle of Might, where the Scotch 
commiſſioners could not have the ſame acceſs to him. 

When the King went from Hampton-Court, the pro- ot &- 
poſals the two Houſes were to ſend him, were all ready, nnd 


But the Scotch Commiſſioners deferred from day to day to 4 S 


approve them, on pretence the intereſts of Scotland were 


not ſufficiently ſpecified, expecting to agree with the King, nutwerd, 


before they ſhould be preſented. This diſpute between the VII. 5. lc, 


Parliament and Scotch Commiſſioners ſtill ſubſiſted, when f ft 


. 


ſuddenly the Houſe of Lords acquainted the Commons at jr 


a Conference, that having more maturely conſidered the v 


CON hp zebed THE King, for ks 
King's laſt meſſage, they were of opinion to admit him to . 


a perſonal treaty, on condition he would give his aſſent to for Bil 


four preliminary propoſitions to be paſſed into Acts before * 
the reſt ſhould be treated on. 28 e 


1. An Act for ſettling the Militia of the Kingdom. n 
2. An Act for calling in all declarations, oaths, and pro- 

clamations, againſt the Parliament, and thoſe who adhered 
wine | 8 

3. An Act, that thoſe Lords who were made after the 
Great- Seal was carried to Oxford, may be made uncapable 
of ſitting in the Houſe of Peers. | 1 

4. An Act for empowering the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment to adjourn as they ſhall think fit. | | | 

The next day (2), the Commons gave their conſent to Nome . 


theſe propolitions, and ordered, that the four Bills ſhould _ _ 


be drawn, and diſpatched to his Majeſty, after which a 


pe ſonal treaty with him ſhould be entered into. All this 


was done with fo great expedition, that it was not poſſible 
for the Independents to prevent what they were not pre- 
pared againſt, The Scotch Commiſſioners, who had form- 
ed other projects, tried in vain to hinder the effect of this 
reſolution. The Parliament wiſhed for peace, thereby to 4 
break the meaſures of the Independents. The 6th of De- Id. f. J., 
cember, the King ſent a freſh Meſſage to both Houſes, 
earneſtly preſſing for a perſonal Treaty, as/being the beſt 
means for ſettling a peace, | | 
The 14th of the ſame month, the Commons, after paſ- Müll. 
ſing the four Bills, and approving the inſtructions for thoſe 
that were to preſent them, named a Committee to Carry 
them to the King. wort, 
Then they anſwered the complaints of the Scotch Com- vi. p. vi. 
miſſioners, that the four Bills were not communicated to 932. 
them. They ſaid, it was contrary to the rights and pri- W. w_ 
vileges of Parliament, to communicate Bills to any perſon 
whatever, before they had received the royal aſſent, and 
that there was nothing in the treaty between the two King- 
doms to the contrary : That they defired the Scotch Com- 
miſſioners to prepare ſuch propoſitions as they ſhould judge 
neceſſary for the Kingdom of Scotland, that the Committee 
might depart on the 2oth, | 
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Aae ther lately ſeen, and the four Bills brought to his Majeſty. After 
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Clarendon, 
III. p. 67. 
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Clarendon, 
III. p. 76, 
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Book XXI. 25. 
That day, the Scotch Commiſſioners preſented to both 
Hoaſes a large declaration, complaining in very high lan- 


that the Parliament of England violated the Cove- 


"nant, in labouring for peace without the concurrence of 


g. Sotland, They inſiſted upon a perſonal treaty between the 


| h Houſes, and themſelves, that peace might be 
_ ich an conferit and declared, as ins Pra a 
not agree to the ſending of the four Bills to his Majeſty 
for his aſſent, before any treaty upon the reſt of the pro- 
poſitions, ſo they were unſatisfied with the matter of theſe 
new propoſals lately communicated to them; and defired, 
that there might be a perſonal treaty with the King, upon 
ſuch propoſitions as ſhould be agreed upon, with advice 
and conſent of both Kingdoms, 

This declaration gave great offence to both Houſes, 
Their reply to it was anſwerable in terms, to the language 
uſed by the Scots; and it was ordered, that the printer of 
the declaration ſhould be committed to priſon. 

In ſhort, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the Scotch 
Commiſſioners, the four Bills were preſented to the King 
the 24th of December. The next day, the Scotch Com- 
miſſioners came to the /e of /ight,and delivered to the King 
a declaration of their diſſent to the propoſitions they had 


that, they had a conference with the King, wherein ſome 
things paſſed, which long remained ſecret, and which it 
will be neceflary to relate, becauſe on them turned the 
events mentioned hereafter, : 

Since the King had been in the power of the army, the 
Scots feared, he would unite with them. They knew they 
were mortally hated by the Independents, and conſequently, 


this union could not but be very prejudicial to Scotland. 


The army's ſucceſs againſt the Parliament and City of 
London increaſed their fear very much, and put them upon 
ſecking means to prevent, as they thought, the impending 
danger. They found no properer means, than to join 
with the King, provided he could be perſuaded to approve 
of the Covenant, and aboliſh Epiſcopacy in England. In 
their frequent conferences with him at Hampton-Court, they 
intimated, that when he was delivered to the Parliament, 


it was not With the advice of all Scotland, but only by the 


Marquiſs of 4rgyle's credit, who tyrannized over the King- 
dom: That all the Scots were diſpleaſed with it, and ready 


_ to atone for the fault, by aſſiſting him with all their power 


to recover his juſt rights. But they added, that to engage 
the Scots to employ their forces to this end, his Majeſty 
was to give them fatisfaQtion concerning the Covenant, and 
the abolition of Epiſcopacy in England, for, otherwiſe, he 
could not expect the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh Presbyterians, 
which was abſolutely neceſſary. In a word, they made 
him hope, that the Scots would enter England with a 
ſtrong army, which, by the junction of the King's party, 
and Engliſb Presbyterians, would become ſo ſuperior to the 


army of the Independents, that he might almoſt be aſſured, 
nothing would be capable to oppoſe his reſtoration. 


Theſe overtures were the more agreeable to the King, 
as the Duke of Hamilton, after his freedom from impriſon- 
ment by the army, had declared to the King's friends, he 
was ready to do his Majeſty all the ſervice that lay in his 
power. On the other hand, the Marquiſs of Ormond had 
informed the King of his project to return into Ireland, 
join with the Lord Inchiquin, whom he had privately 
gained, and with ſome of the heads of the rebels, and 
make war upon the Parliament, affirming, that France 


had promiſed to ſupply him with all neceflaries. It was 


very probable, that the union between the King's party, 
the Engliſh Presbyterians, and the Scots, added to a di- 
verſion in Ireland, would very much embaraſs the Inde- 
pendents, and diſable them to withſtand ſo great a force, 
But to execute this project, the King was to approve of 
the Covenant, and content to the abolition of Epiſcopacy, 
which he could never reſolve, Theſe were the two ftum- 
bling-blocks, which hindered him from concluding a 
treaty with the Scotch Commiſſioners, before his flight 
from Hampton- Court. He would never grant theſe two 
points, and in expectation that by his ſteddineſs he ſhould 
induce the Scots to deſiſt from their deſires, quitted Hamp- 
ton-Court, without any agreement with them. When 
therefore he ſo earneſtly preſſed for a perſonal treaty at 
London, with honour, freedom, and ſafety, it was in order 
to treat more commodiouſly with the Scotch Commiſſioners, 
and conſult with his friends, what could be expected as 
well from his own, as the Presbyterian party ; and doubt- 
leſs, in caſe he concluded a treaty with them, his deſign 
was to prolong the negotiation with the two Houſes, till 
the Scotch army had entered England, and his old and new 
friends laid all their meaſures (a). It was very likely, this 
league would find the army ſo much employment, that they 


e Lt 


would not be able to ſubdue, a ſecond time, the Parliament 
and City of London. Accordingly, this was the end the 
Scotch Commiſſioners propoſed to themſelves, in their ob- 
jections to the propoſitions, and in their demand of a per- 
ſonal treaty with the King, upon ſuch propoſals as ſhould 
be agreed upon by both Kingdoms, being well aſſured, it 
would be eaſy for them to prolong the time, till every 
thing ſhould be ready. 

The method the two Houfes took to procure the King's 
conſent to the four Bills, amongſt which was that of the 
Militia, before they admitted him to a perſonal treaty, 
convinced him, they had no delign to relax upon any of 
the principal articles. He conſidered, that aſter paſſing theſe 
four Bills, he ſhould till be forced to treat on propoſitions 
much like thoſe preſented to him at Newca/tle : That, 
after all, what both Houſes called treating, was, according 
to their ideas, conſenting to their demands, and upon the 
leaſt refuſal to grant what ſhould be propoſed to him, he 
ſhould be, perhaps, more cloſely confined, when he had 
paſſed one of the moſt important points in diſpute : That 
then, he ſhould not be able to treat with the Scots, and by 
paſſing the four Bills, ſhould loſe the preſent opportunity, 
which ſhould never offer again. Theſe conſiderations deter- 
mined him to agree with the Scotch Commiſſioners, at a ſe- 
cond conference with them the 25th of December. As there 
was no time to loſe, the Parliament's Commiſſioners having 
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orders to ſtay but four days in the I/ of Wight, the Scotch = 


Commiſſioners had brought with them a treaty ready 
drawn, agreeable to the propoſitions they had made the 
King at Hampton- Court. This treaty was ſigned by the 
King and the Scotch Commiſſioners the next day, Decem- 
ber the 26th, the King having had but few hours to reſolve. 
Here follows the ſubſtance of the treaty, which the Lord 
Clarendon ſays was read but by very few, and which he 
repreſents as the moſt unjuſt treaty that could be impoſed 
upon the King. This obliges me to make remarks on ſome 
of the articles. ; 


were real for the preſervation of his Majeſty's perſon 
and authority, according to their allegiance, and no ways 


as ſoon as he could, with freedom, honour, and ſafety, 
to be preſent in a free Parliament, to confirm the ſaid 


* ſhould take it.” With this proviſo however, That 
I Tay who was unwilling ſhould be conſtrained to take 
9 REL | f 
REMARK (1). If it is conſidered, that the Scots joined 
their forces with thoſe of England, only in defence of this 
Covenant, which had been ſolemnly ſworn to in both 


Clarendon, 
III. p.82. 


N the preface, the King acknowledged, that the in- The ſulſſaute 
tentions of thoſe who had entered into the Covenant, AY" 


to diminiſh his juſt power and greatneſs. He promiſed, 


League and Covenant by Act of Parliament in both 
Kingdoms, for the ſecurity of all who had taken or 


Kingdoms, it will not be thought ſtrange, the Scotch Com- 


miſſioners ſhould require this promiſe of the King. With- 
out this, there would have been no poſſibility ta engage 
the Scots to employ their forces to reſtore the King to his 
rights, and how hard ſoever this condition might appear 
to him, it was abſolutely neceſſary to produce the effect 
which he expected from his union with Scotland. 

His Majeſty engaged to confirm by Act of Parliament 
in England, Presbyterian Government; the Directory 
« for Worſhip; and the Aſſembly of Divines at Męſtmin- 


« fler for three years; ſo that his Majeſty and his Houſe- 


“ hold ſhould not be hindered from uſing that form of 


divine ſervice he had formerly practiſed (2): And that 


% during theſe three years there ſhould be a conſultation 


* with the Aſſembly of Divines, to which twenty of the 
“King's nomination ſhould be added, and ſome from the 
& Church of Scotland; and thereupon it ſhould be deter- 
© mined by his Majeſty, and the two Houſes of Parliament, 
% what form of Government ſhould be eſtabliſhed after 
e the expiration of thoſe years, as ſhould be moſt agree- 
able to the word of God. 


Rem. (2). The Scotch Commiſſioners were not ſo 
ſtupid as to imagine, the Scots with their forces alone ſhould 


be able to reſtore the King. They depended chiefly upon 
the aid of the Engliſb Presbyterians. But how was it poſ- 
ſible for them to rely on their aid, if nothing were ſtipu- 
lated for them? Nay, it is aſtoniſhing they ſhould be ſa- 


tisfied with an eſtabliſhment which was to laſt but three 


ears, conſidering how they themſelves and the Engl; 
resbyterians, whoſe aſſiſtance was abſolutely neceſſary, 


ſtood affected. The King himſelf did not think, doubt- 


leſs, he was forced upon this point, ſince he had offered the 


ſame thing to both Houſes, in his meſſage of the 1 oth of 


December, 
« That an effectual courſe may be taken by Act of 


(a) This conjecture is confirmed by his Majeſty's Letter to the Earl of Lanerick, dated ar Carishrook, November 19, 1647, wherein he ſays, © That his 
2 Meſſage from thence to both Houſes will, he believes, have divers interpretations, and be diſliked by the Scorch Commiſſioners, but the end of it was 
to procure à perſonal Treaty. This he thought neceſſary to tell him, that he might aſſure his fellow Commiſhoners, that change of place had not al- 


© cexed his mind, from What it was when he aw him lat. Jm, of the Duke of Hamilton, P. 335+ 
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The HISCTORT 


c Parliament, and all other ways needful or expedient, 
« for the ſuppreſſing the opinions and practices of Auti- 
« Trinitarians, Arians, Socinians, Anti-Scriptural:/tr, Ana- 
<« bapiiſts, Autinomians, Arminians, Family/ts, Brotuniſts, 
« Stparati/ts, Independents, Libertines, and Seekers, and 
de generally, for the ſuppreſſing of all blaſphemy, hereſy, 
<« ſchiſin, and all ſuch ſcandalous doctrines and practices 
<« as are contrary to the Light of Nature, and to the prin- 
« ciples of Chriſtianity, whether concerning Faith, Wor- 
« ſhip or Converſation, or the power of Godlineſs, or 
ce which may be deſtructive to order and Government, or 
&« to the peace of the Church and Kingdom (3). 

Rem. (3). All theſe Sets mentioned in this article were 
no leſs enemies to the Presbyterians than to the Church of 
England. Theſe three laſt articles being exactly what the 
King had offered in his meſſage of the 16th of November, 
it cannot be ſaid that he granted them through ſurprize or 
force. ES, 
„The King promiſed, that in the next ſeſſion of Par- 
<< Jjament, after the Kingdom of Scotland ſhould declare 
&« for his Majeſty, in purſuance of this agreement, he 
« ſhould in perſon, or by commiſſion, confirm the League 
„ and Covenant in that Kingdom; and concerning all 
ce the Acts paſſed in the laſt Parliament of that King- 
« dom, his Majeſty declared, that he ſhould then like- 
„ wiſe be content to give aſſurance by Act of Parla- 


* 


« ment, that neither he nor his ſucceſſors ſhould quarrel, 


&« call in queſtion, or command the contrary of any of 
them, nor queſtion any for giving obedience to the 
den fame. | | | Nc 
After theſe articles concerning Religion, there was a 
long recital of © the agreement the Parliament of Eng- 
« /and had made, when the Scots army returned to Scot- 
land, that the army under Fairfax ſhould be disbanded ; 
<« and of that army's ſubmitting thereunto; of their taking 


<« the King from Helmby, and keeping him priſoner till 


« he fled from them to the Je of Wight ; and fince that 
c time both his Majeſty, . and the Committioners for the 
Kingdom of Scotland, had very earneſtly deſired, that 
« the King might come to London in ſafety, honour and 


* {\e:dom, for a perſonal treaty with the two Houſes, 


„ 414 the Commiſſioners of the Parliament of Scotland, 


e 


ce 


which, they ſaid, had been granted, but that the army 
had. in a violent manner, forced away divers members 
of the Parliament from the diſcharge of their truſt, and 
polleſied theinſelves of the city of London, and all the 


che tirength and influence of that army, and their ad- 
he rents, Propoſi:ions and Bills had been ſent to the King 
- vithout the advice and conſent of the Kingdom of Scot- 
land, contrary to the treaties which are between the 
wo Kingdoms, and deſtructive to Religion, his Majeſty's 
righis, the privilege of Parliament, and liberty of the 
Subject; from which Propoſitions and Bills the Scotiyh 
Commifſioneis had diſſented, and proteſted againſt, in 
the name of the Kingdom of Scotland.“ | 

After this preamble and recital, they ſaid, ** "That for- 
almuch as his Majeſty is willing to give ſatisfaction con- 
cerning the ſettling of Religion, and other matters in 
difference, as is expreſſed in this agreement, the King- 
dom of Scotland doth oblige, and engage itſelf, firſt, in 


King may come to London in ſafety, honour, and free- 
dom, for a perſonal treaty with the Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, and the Commiſſioners of Scotland, upon ſuch 
propoſitions as ſhould be mutually agreed on between the 
two Kingdoms, and ſuch propoſitions as his Majeſty 
ſhould think fit to make; and for this end, all armies 
{ſhould be disbanded; and in caſe that this ſhould not be 
granted, that declarations ſhould be emitted by the King- 
dom of Scotland, in purſuance of this agreement, againſt 
the unjuſt proceedings of the two Houſes of Parliament, 
towards his Majeſty, and the Kingdom of Scotland; in 
which they would aſſert the right that belonged to the 
Crown, in the power of the Militia, the Great Seal, 
beſtowing of honours, and offices of truſt, choice of the 
Privy- Counſellors, and the right of the King's negative 
voice in Parliament: And that the Queen's Majeſty, the 
Prince, and the reſt of the royal iſſue, ought to remain 
where his Majeſty ſhall think fit, in either of his King- 
doms, with ſafety, honour, and freedom: That upon 
the iſſuing out of this declaration, an army ſhould be 
ſent out of Scotland into England, for the preſervation 
and eſtabliſhment of Religion, for defence of his Majeſ- 
ty's perſon, and authority, and reſtoring him to his Go- 
vernment, to the juſt rights of the Crown, and the full 
revenues; for the deſence of the privilege of Parliament, 
& and liberty of the Subject; for making a firm union be- 
„ tween the Kingdoms under his Majeſty and his poſterity, 
* and ſettling a laſting peace, In purſuance whereof, the 
Kingdom of Scotland was to endeavour, that there might 
« be a tree and full Parliament in England, and that his 
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i!reneths and garriſons of the Kingdoms: And that by 
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a peaceable way and manner to endeavour, that the 


of ENGLAND. 


«© Majeſty may be with them in honour, ſaſety, and fret. 
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dom; and that a ſpeedy period be ſet to the prefent Par. 


meſſage and declaration ſhould be delivered to the 
Houſes,” It was farther agreed on, That alt ſuch in 
the Kingdoms of England and Ireland, as would join 
* with the Kingdom of Scotland, 


cc 
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perſons and eſtates; and that all his Subjects i 
or Ireland, who would join with him, in purſuance of 
this agreement, might come to the Scorzh army and join 
with them, or elfe put themſelves into other bodies in 
England or Wales, for proſecution of the ſame ends, as the 
King's Majefty ſhould judge moſt convenient, and ſuch 
Commanders or Generals of the Engliſb Nation, as his 
Majeſty ſhall think fit: And that all ſuch ſhould be pro- 
tected by the Kingdom of Scotland and their army, in 
their perſons and eſtates, and where any injury or wrong 
is done unto them, they would be careful to ſee them 
fully repaired, as far as it ſhould be in their power to 
«© do; and likewiſe when any injury or wrong is done to 
„ thoſe who join with the Kingdom of Scotland, his Ma- 
* Letz ſhould be careful of their full reparation ().“ 
REM. (4). When the tive laſt articles are conſidered, 
it plainly appears, what great advantages the King received 
by his condeſcenſion to eftabliſh Presbyterianiſm in England 
tor three years, But ſome mens prejudice againſt Presby- 
terianiſm, makes them think, the King paid very dear for 
the advantages he expected to reap from his union with 
Scotland. PD 


« 


himſelt, nor any by his authority or knowledge, ſhould 

make or admit any ceſſation, pacification, or agreement 

whatſoever for peace, nor of any treaty, propoſitions, 

bills, or any other ways for that end, with the Houſes 
of Parliament, or any army or party in England or Ire- 

land, without the advice and conſent of the Kingdom of 

Scotland; and reciprocally, that neither the Kingdom 

of Scotland, nor any, having their authority, ſhould 

make or admit of any of theſe, any manner of way, 

with any whatſoever, without his Majeſty's advice or 
* conſent: And that upon the ſettlement of a peace, there 
ſhould be an act of oblivion to be agreed upon by his 
Majeſty, and both his Parliaments, of both his King- 

doms: That his Majeſty, the Prince, or both, ſhoul | 

come into Scotland, upon the invitation Gf that King- 

dom, and their declaration, that they ſhould be in ho- 

nour, freedom, and ſafety, when poſſibly they could 

come with ſafety and convenience; and that the King 

„ ſhould contribute his utmoſt endeavour, both at home 
and abroad, for aſſiſting the Kingdom of Scotland, for 
carrying on this war both by ſea and land, and all other 


cc 


Vol. II. 


They obliged his Majeſty to promiſe, „That neither 


1647, 
liament. And they undertook, that the army which 
they would raiſe, ſhould be upon its march, before the 


[a 


in purſuance of this 
agreement, ſhould be proteCted by his Maj 155 their 
England 


** ſupplies by moneys, arms, ammunition, and all other 


= things requiſite, as alſo for guarding the coaſts of Scotlayd 
2 with ſhips, and protecting all their Merchants, in the 
free exerciſe of their trade and commerce with other Na- 


_ *©* tions: And likewiſe, that his Majeſty was willing, and 


** did authorize the Scotiſb army, to poſſeſs themſelves of 
** Berwick, Carliſle, Newcaſtle upon Tine, with the caſtle 
** of Tinmouth, and the town of Hartle02!: Thoſe places 
** to be their retreat, and magazines; and that, when the 
peace of the Kingdom ſhould be ſettled, the Kingdom 
of Scotland ſhould remove all their forces, and deliver 
back again thoſe towns and caſtles —© | 
The King promiſed alſo, and undertook to pay the 
arrears of the Brotherly Afliftance, and likewiſe the two 
* hundred thouſand pounds, which remained ſtill due 
upon the laſt treaty, for return of the Scot; army, 
** when they had delivered up the King (5). | 
REM. (5). If the four hundred thouſand pounds pro- 
miſed to the Scotiſb army, when they quitted England, be 
conſidered as the price of the ſale of the King's perſon, no- 
thing could be harder, than to oblige the King to the pay- 
ment of that ſum. But if it was really due to the Scots for 
their arrears, the King approving of the Covenant of both 
Kingdoms, by the firſt article of this treaty, the Scots could 
urge, that he was bound to ſee them paid the expence they 
had been at in maintainig the ſaid Covenant. . 
And alſo, That payment ſhould be made to the 
Kingdom of Scotland, for the charge and expence of 
their army in this future war, with due recompence for 
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ce 
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: faction, according to the treaty on that behalf betwixt 
c 


the two Kingdoms, ſhould be made to the Scotiſb army 
in /reland, out of the lands of this Kingdom, or other- 
wiſe: And that the King, according to the intention of 
his Father, ſhould endeavour a complete union of the two 
Kingdoms, ſo as they may be one under his Majeſty» 
and all his poſterity ; or if that cannot ſpeedily be ef- 

„ fected, that all liberties and privileges concerning com- 
© merce, traffick, manufactures, peculiar to the 5 
| « of 


cc 
cc 
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CC 
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the loſſes they ſhould ſuſtain therein, and that due ſatis- 
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articles againſt toleration.” 


26. HA 


her Nation, ſhould be common to the Subjects of 
and that there be 
&« communication, and mutual capacity of all other liber- 
« tio of the Subjects in the two Kingdoms (C.) 

R E Fl. (6.) If the King could not, by his own autho- 


Book XXI. 


&« of eit 2 COMI 
« both Kingdoms without diſtinction; 


+... the two Kingdoms, without the concurrence of 
tha 0 Parlianients . could he, without the ſame 
concurrence, make the privileges of both Kingdoms com- 
mon. So, probably, this article was put into the treaty 
only to dazzle the people of Scotland, 

4 That a competent number of ſhips ſhould be yearly 
« aſſigned, and appointed out of his Majeſty's navy, which 
« ſhould attend the coaſt of Scotland for a guard, and free- 
« dom of trade of that Nation; and that his Majeſty 
4e ſhould declare, that his ſucceſſors, as well as himſelf, 
« are obliged to the performance of the articles and condi- 
« tions of this agreement; but that his Majeſty ſhall not 
« be obliged to the performance of the aforeſaid articles, 
« untill the Kingdom of Scotland ſhould declare for him, 
cin purſuance of this agreement; and that the whole ar- 
« ticles and conditions aforeſaid, ſhall be finiſhed, perfect- 
« ed, and performed, before the return of the Scotiſp ar- 


„ my; and that when they return into Scotland, at the 


e ſame time, Simul & ſemel, all armies ſhould be disbanded 
« in England.“ The King engaged himſelf alſo, To 
e employ thoſe of the Scotiſß nation, equally with the En- 
e gib, in all foreign employments and negotiations; and 
« that a third part of all the offices and places about the 
« King, Queen, and Prince, ſhould be conferred upon 
« perſons of that nation; and that the King and Prince, 
« or one of them; will frequently refide in Scotland, that 
« the Subjects of that Kingdom may be known to them.“ 

The King's conſent by this treaty to the eſtabliſhment 


of the Presbyterian-government in England for three years, 
lying heavy upon his mind, he prevailed with the commiſ- 


ſioners, that it ſhould be inſerted under the ſame treaty, 
« That his Majeſty did declare, that by the clauſe of con- 
« firming Presbyterian-government by act of Parliament, 
« he is neither obliged to deſire the ſettling of Presbyte- 


<« rian-government, nor to preſent any bills to that effect; 
e and that he likewiſe underſtands, that no perſon what- 


dc ſoever ſhall ſuffer in his eſtate, nor undergo any corporal 
e puniſhment, for not ſubmitting to Presbyterian-govern- 
<« ment; his Majeſty underftanding, that this indemnity 
<& ſhould not extend to thoſe who are mentioned in the 

To this the Scotch commiſſioners ſubſcribed their hands, 
ce as witneſſes only, as they ſaid, and not as aſſentors.“ 

The Lord Clarendon, in his hiſtory of the civil wars of 
England, exclaims againſt the injuſtice of this treaty, in the 
following words: . 

No man who reads this treaty (which very few men have 
ever done) can wonder, that ſuch an engagement met with 
the fate that attended it; which contained ſo many monſtrous 


conceſſions, that, except the whole Kingdom of England had 


been likewiſe impriſoned in Carisbrook hh with the King, 
it could not be imagined, that it was poſſible to be performed. 
I own, whatever eſteem I may have for this illuſtrious 
Hiſtorian, this bare aſſeveration, without any explication, 
is not ſatisſactory to me. After having examined every 
clauſe of this treaty, I meet with none that to me appear 
monſtrous, It is true, the article of ſettling the Presbyte- 


_ rian-government in England for three years, might ſeem ſo 


p. 68. 


to the Earl of Clarendon, and thoſe who are of his opinion. 
The reader is to judge, whether this Monſtroſity, if I may 
venture to uſe that term, is to be aſcribed to the thing it 


elf, or to the Hiftorian's prepoſſeſſion (17). | 


The King having concluded his treaty with the Scotch 
commiſſioners, delivered his anſwer to the commiſſioners of 


the Parliament, to this effect: 


That his Majeſty had always thought it a matter of 
great difficulty, to comply in ſuch a manner with all en- 
** gaged intereſts, that a firm and laſting peace might 
© enſue; in which opinion he was now confirmed, ſince 
the Commiſſioners for Scotland did ſolemnly proteſt a- 
<< gainſt the ſeveral Bills, and propoſitions, which the two 
„ Houſes of Parliament had preſented to him for his aſ- 
** ſent; ſo that it was not poſſible for him to give ſuch an 
<* anſwer as might be the foundation of a hopeful peace. 
That beſides, the four Bills as they were offered to him 
did not only diveſt him of all Sovereignty, and leave 


1 


. 


cc 
_ 


3 


him without any poſlibility of recovering it to him or 1647, 
his Succeſſors, but opened a door for all intolerable op- 
preſſions upon his Subjects, he granting ſuch an arbitra- 
ry and illimited power to the two Houſes. That nei- 
ther the defire of being freed from that tedious and irk- 
«© ſome condition of life, which he had fo long ſuffered, 
nor the apprehenſion of any thing that might befall 
him, ſhould ever prevail with him to conſent to any 
one Act, till the conditions of the whole peace ſhould 
be concluded; and then that he would be ready to give 
<< all juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction, in all particulars ; and 
for the adjuſting of all this, he knew no way but a per- 
ſonal treaty (and therefore very earneſtly deſired the 
two Houſes to conſent to it) to be either at London, or 
any other place they would rather chooſe.” 

The King, not doubting but his anſwer would diſpleaſe Luztow. 
the two Houſes, would have given it ſealed to the Com- TI. p.234. 
miſſioners, becauſe whilſt the Parliament ſhould take it in- e 
to conſideration, he intended to make his eſcape, having 68. . 
already taken ſome meaſures for that purpoſe. But the 
Commiſſioners (2) would not receive it in that manner, 
ſaying, They were not to be looked upon as common 
«© meſſengers, and to carry back an anſwer they had not 
«© ſeen.” The King fearing, their return without his an- 
ſwer would be attended with the worſt of conſequences, 
gave it to them open; after which they inſtantly departed. 

They were no ſooner gone, than Governor Hammend _ bid. 
[ by Sir Thomas Fairſar's order] cauſed all the King's fer- VII. 55 
vants to be put out of the Caſtle, who till then had been ] 


cc 
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cc 
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40 


permitted to be with him, and confined him ſo cloſely, 


that no man had liberty to go to him without expreſs 
leave (3). | | | 

It was not in vain that the Governor took theſe pre- Burley's In- 
cautions, ſince, immediately after, one Captain Burley an OOO 18 
inhabitant of the Iſland, who had been I firſt a ſea- officer, 80 L 
and afterwards ] General of the ordnance in one of the D:c. 29. 
King's armies, endeavoured to excite the people to reſcue 3 
the King ſrom his Captivity (4). But he laid his meaſures ee 
ſo ill, that inſtead of executing his deſign he was apprehen- V#i p 952. 
ded, and afterwards condemned, and hanged, drawn, and Food 1 
| b 8 ended and 
quartered. Probably, the King depended upon this officer cee. 
for his eſcape. 


The King's anſwer being read in the Houſe of Com- Jan. z. 
mons, ſeveral Members ſpoke againſt the King with great fun. 
warmth, Cromwell among others ſaid, | lex. 

That the King was a man of great parts, and great 1647-8, 
« underſtanding, but that he was ſo great a diſſembler, Cromwell's 
C and ſo falſe a man, that he was not to be truſted. Tee. 
„That whilſt he profeſſed with all ſolemnity that he re- eg 
<« ferred himſelf wholly to the Parliament, and &2pended Clarendon, 
only upon their wiſdom and counſel for the ſettlement III. Pp. 70. 
„ and compoſing the diſtractions of the Kingdom, he had 
at the ſame time ſecret treaties with the Scottiſʒh Com- 

«© miffioners, how he might imbroil the Nation in a new 

«© war, and deſtroy the Parliament. He concluded, that 

© they might no farther trouble themſelves with ſending 

«© meflages to him, or farther propoſitions, but that they 
might enter upon tlioſe counſels which were neceſſary to- 

« wards the ſettiement of the Kingdom, without having 

c farther recourſe to the King.” This advice being 7: is wed, 
ſtrongly ſeconded by ſome other Members, it was at length #-" ” 7 8 
refolved after a long debate from morning till late at „ , 
night (5), that no more addrefles ſhould be made to, or neſſages . 
meſſages received from, the King (6), and that a Declara- 4, en 


tion ſhould be publiſhed to ſatisfy the Kingdom of the rea- 3 


ſon of it. This Declaration was prepared in a very ſhort Vi. 5.953. 


time (7). It contained all the reproaches caſt upon the Ten 
| about it. 


King in 1641, in the Remonſtrance of the State of the 14 > 998. 


Kingdom, and whatever had been complained of fince Whitelock. 
that time, not without a direct inſinuation that the King, ©/*<240n, 
when Prince of Wales, had conſpired with the Duke of 51. 
Buckingham againſt his Father's life. They charged him 
with having openly betrayed the intereſts of the Proteſtant 
Religion, by lending his ſhips to the King of France, who 
employed them againſt Rochel, When this Declaration 
came to be debated, it met with much oppoſition even in 
the Houſe of Commons. But the contrary party to the 
King did what is daily practiſed in the Parliament. They 
ſuffered the oppoſers of the Declaration to talk as much as 
they pleaſed, and then called for the queſtion, which was 
carried by a plurality of voices; after which the Declara- 


(1) The Scoriſh Commiſſioners, apprehenſive of being ſearched in their return to London, wrapt up this Treaty in a piece of Lead, and buricd it in 2 
garden in the Iſle of Wight, from whence they eaſily found means afterwards to receive it» Clarendon, Tom. 3. p. 77. 


(2; The Earl of Denbigh was the chief, and ſpoke to his Majeſty. 


>- (3) The King, after ſome expoſtulations for this uſage, „ asked Hammond, 
that be fuppefed bis Majefly vas not ignorant of the cauſe | Ap doing thus.” The King profeſſed the contrary 


„ plainly aw, his Majeſty was ated b ils tha 
rendon, ] # bwtebech, — 2 Ind: by thor. Coynyia then 


other todeftroy his Majeſty's perſon.” Burnet's Mem. Hamil. 


what authority he did it? He fal, “ By authority of both Houſes, and 
x — 5 and the Governor replied, ** That he 


with the good of the Kingdom.” [ The words in Italict are omitted by the Lord Cla- 
Some time before this, there had been conſultations and debates, both in the Parliament and Army, „“ by one mean or 


l o. Clarendon, Tom. 3. o. Of this a general Officer gave Sir 765n Berkley in- 
formation, and adviſed, that the King ſhould eſcape if he could. 4 Reeling Age of of, F 7 , 


= Tom, l. P · 227. a 


(4) Mr. William Lijle had undertaken to provide a Ship for the King's eſcape, but the Ship came not. F/bitelock, p. 286. 


(5) So fay Whiteloch 


(6) Upon pain of High-Treaſon. Ses Ruſbworeb, Tom. 7+ p. 953 


3 
(7) It was prepared by Colonel Nathanae! Fiennes, Lud hw, Tom 1. p. 236, 


No 71. Vol. II. 


and Rufbworth, whom our Author quotes, and yet ſays from the Lord Clarendon, that the debate laſted ſome days, 
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1647-8, tion was ſent to the Mouſe of Peers, where it paſſed with- 
out any difficulty. | 
Clatendon he Scorch Commiſſioners, before they returned home, 
111. Pp. 55. communicated their deſigns to the King's party, the Mar- 
quiſs of Ormond, and ſome leading Presbyterians, and early 
preparations were made for accompliſhing the project which 
was forming in favour of the King. The project was as 
follows, OK ; | 
REES The Sc:ts were to ſend an army into England to act a- 
favur of gainkt the Independents, and deliver the King: The Mar- 
tbe dug. quiſs of Ormond was to return into Ireland, where the 
lo 97436 d Inchiqiu who commanded the Parliament's forces in 
Alunſter, had promiſed to declare for the King, and ſeve- 
ral heads of the Rebels who were diſpleaſed with the ty- 
rannical proceedings of the Pope's Nuntio, had ingaged to 
join the Marquiſs with a ſtrong body of their Troops. At 
the ſame time, the King's friends in England were to riſe 
in ſeveral Counties. The Generals and Officers, diſcarded 
by the new model, had promiſed to aſſemble what forces 
1d. p 94. they could, to countenance the deſign, The Nobility, 
Gentry, and Burghers being diſſatisfied that the army 
{ſhould govern the Parliament, and all offices be conferred 
on perſons of their party, it was notdoubted but the inſur- 
rections in ſeveral parts, would be ſupported and encouraged. 
On the other hand, Sir Marmaduke Langdale, and vir 


e re __—_ 


Cumberland, ingaged to ſeize Berwick and Carliſle, The 
Presbyterian party being ſtill very numerous in the Par- 
liament and City, were preparing openly to oppoſe the ar- 
, | my, as ſoon as they ſhould ſee it employed in ſo many 
different places. Had all theſe projets been well managed, 
and executed at the ſame time, very probably, Cromwell, 
with all his art, would have been extremely embaraſſed. 
But of all thoſe who ſhould have acted at the ſame time, 
ſome were too haſty, others too flow, and by that means, 
the army cruſhed them with eaſe one after another, But 
before I relate how theſe ſeveral projects were attempted to 
be executed, I think it abſolutely neceſſary to ſhow the in- 
tereſts and views of the different parties, otherwiſe it would 
be very difficult to underſtand what will be ſaid hereafter. 
Divine? The Independents defigned to be maſters of the King- 
cbe Trdepen- dom, as they were already of the Parliament and City of 


Ys London. But as they found, it would not be eaſy to ſuc- 
By | cee in this undertaking, by the ſame means they had em- 
| | ployed to ſubdue the City and Parliament, their aim was 


to make uſe of the Parliament and govern in their name. 
It was therefore their intereſt, that the power they had ac- 


quired over the Parliament ſhould not be too viſible, for - 


fear of cai{ing both Houſes to loſe their authority, which 
they meant to make uſe of. For this reaſon they were 
very careſul to manage the two Houſes, knowing, that 
Whilſt the army ſubſiſted, they would have a regard for 
f them, for fear of incenſing them. And in caſe they ſhould 
E | think of taking too much liberty, they knew how to re- 
| | duce them to a greater compliance. Though they had diſ- 
1 ſembled their ſentiments with reſpect to the King, after 
his removal from Holmby, they were his mortal enemies, 
| | and bent to oppoſe, with all their power, his reſtoration on 
| any conditions whatever, becauſe they conſidered it as en- 
tirely deſtructive of their party. Oliver Cronavell, who 
privately directed their affairs, had found means, as I ſaid, 
to keep his poſt in the army, and his ſeat in Parliament, 
though he had been the chief promoter of the Self-denying 
ordinance, whereby the reſt of the Members were exclu- 
ded from all offices military and civil. Moreover, ſince 
the concluſion of the war, he had brought into the Houſe 
many more of his faction, beſides thoſe who had been there 
from the begining of the Parliament. Hence the In- 
dependent party was grown very conſiderable in the Houſe 
of Commons, as well by their number as by the junction 
of ſeveral other Members, who through fear, or want of 
judgment, ſuſtered themſelves to be led by the Indepen- 
dents, on ſome occaſions where their artifices were not eaſy 
to be diſcovered. But their principal ſtrength was the ſup- 
port of the army, of which they were ſecure on occaſion. 
So, when any leading Independent ſpoke with warmth in 
the Houſe, he ſeldom met with oppoſition, becauſe he was 
con ſidered as the mouth of the army. NNE 
But what was the end the Independents propoſed ? The 
event ſhowed, their principles were inconſiſtent with Mo- 
narchy, with Epiſcopacy, and with Presbyterian Govern- 
ment, and that their aim was to eſtabliſh a Commonwealth 
in the State, and aboliſh Eccleſiaſtical authority in the 
Church. Nothing was more oppoſite to this deſign than 
the Hierarchy, eſpecially, as it was known by experience 
to have ſupported the Monarchy, not only in its juſt rights, 
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Philip Asſfrrave, who had great intereſt in Yorkſhire and 


compliſhed. 


culty of the King's reſtoration. 


Vol. II. 


but alſo in its moſt exorbitant pretenſions. Presbyteria- 
niſm, as eſtabliſhed in Scotland, and as intended to be eſta. 
bliſhed in England, was no leſs contrary to their deſigns. 
They pretended it was inconſiſtent with the civil Govern- 
ment, and to admit it would be to admit a fort of Com- 
monwealth in the Church, which would aſpire to an Inde. 
pendency on the State, and beſides, the Presbyterian Cler- 
gy were as much againſt Toleration as the Epiſcopal, 
This they proved by the example of Scolland, where un- 
der colour of Religion and Godlineſs, the General-Aſſem- 
blies of the Kirk pretended to intermeddle in all important 
affairs of the State, and not only to aſſiſt the civil authori- 
ty, but to be bound to it in conſcience on certain occa- 
fions, Beſides, if the Biſhops had perſecuted thoſe who re- 
fuſed to conform to the Church of England, the Presbyte- 
rians, fince they were ſuperior, exerciſed no leſs tyranny 
upon thoſe who would not ſubmit to their Government, 
Thus the principles of the Epiſcopalians and Presbyterians 
being directly contrary to thoſe of the Independents, theſe 
laſt were equally enemies to both, and equally laboured 
their ruin, To execute their deſigns, they had at firſt 
joined with the Presbyterians, on pretence of eſtabliſhing 
Presbyterianiſm, but in reality to deſtroy the King. And 
when it was out of the King's power to hurt them, they 
laboured to deſtroy the ſame Presbyterianiſm, for the eſta- 
bliſhment of which, they had ſhown more zeal than the 
Presbyterians themſelves. 

Such were the views of the Independents : as for Crom- cms 
wells in particular, it cannot be ſaid when he began to Vim, 
form the project of his advancement. He had ſpent the 
two firſt years of this Parliament in the Houſe of Com- 
mons as member for the town of Cambridge, without 
being very remarkable. Tho he was above forty years 
old before he exerciſed the profeſſion of arms, he ſuddenly 
grew ſo expert, and ſhowed ſuch undaunted courage in all 
the actions where he was preſent, that he was ſoon 
made Lieutenant-General of the army, commanded b 
Sir Thomas Fairfax. It can hardly be doubted, that ſince 
the battle of Naſeby, where he acquired freſh laurels, he 
had begun to think of raiſing himſelf higher. But I dare 
not affirm, he then thought of what he afterwards ac- 

I ſheuld rather believe, he had only ſome 
general views, and - was led by the events and ſituation of 
affairs to form more ambitious projects (1). | | 

I come now to the Presbyterians. The war was ended 5 fue 


to the King's diſadvantage : but he was {till alive though a Views ti 


priſoner, and had ſeveral children. It was the general T 
ſenſe of the nation, or at leaſt of thoſe who were not 
blinded by a ſpirit of party, that the King ſhould be re- 
ſtored, but upon ſuch terms however as ſhould hinder the 
conſtitution of the Government from being liable to the 
ſame danger as before this Parliament, It can't be doubted, 
this was the ſentiment of all honeſt Engliſpmen, when it 
is conſidered, that even thoſe who had nothing leſs in view 
than the King's re-eftabliſhment, did however publickly 
declare, they deſired it, for fear the contrary opinion 
ſhould deprive them of the People's favour, which was 
abſolutely neceſſary for them. This appears in all the 
Papers publiſhed ſince the beginning of the war and the 
King's impriſonment. And indeed, nothing was more 
Juſt and reaſonable, The nation's intereſt did not re- 
quire that Royalty ſhould be aboliſhed, or the King re- 
duced ſo low as to be diſabled from executing the Laws 
and protecting his Subjects. But the intereſt of the Inde- 


pendents required the firſt of theſe two things, and that 


Herein conſiſted the difh- 
He was very willing to 
conſent, that the ordering of the Militia, and the nomina- 
tion to the great offices, ſhould be left to both Houſes of 
Parliament for ſome time, This was ſufficient for the 
intereſt of the nation in general, ſince the People would 
have been freed from their fears, with reſpect to the Go- 
vernment for the future. If the Presbyterians had only _ 
intended the good of the publick, they would doubtleſs, 
have been ſatisfied with the King's offers. But they had 
another intereſt, no leſs dear to them, and which diſtin- 
guiſhed their party from the reſt of the nation, namely, 
the abolition of epiſcopal Government, which was their 
greateſt concern. Nay, very likely, if they had applied 
themſelves at firſt to procure the good of the nation, by 
endeavouring to humble the regal Power, it was only to 
effect the more eaſily their ſecret deſigns, to change the 
Government of the Church. At the junQure I am ſpeak- 
ing of, they had not altered their projects. They knew 
how zealous the King was for epiſcopal Government, and 
how averſe to the Presbyterian, They could not there- 


of the Presbyterians, the ſecond. 


(1) Some Authors relate, that Cromwell privately ſtipulated with the King, If his Majeſty cloſed with the army's propoſals, Cromevell ſhould be made 
Earl of E/:x, Knight of the Garter, firſt Captain of the Guards, and even advanced to the degree of Vicar-general, as the Lord Cromwell was, under 
Henry VIII. But the King, who would do nothing without the advice of his Qu-ea, writ her word, „ That though he aſſented to the army's propoſals, 
Wit by aſſenting to them he could procure peace, it would be eaſier then to take off Cromwell, than now he was the Head that governed the army» This 
Letter was intercepted by Cromwell, who thereupon reſolved to ruin the King. R. Cote, p. 323+ Life of Cromwell, p. 71. | „ 
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en and The Scots had the ſame interefts and views with regard 
| hs to the King, They knew, the King conſidered the fa- 
EE  vours he had granted them, as extorted at a time when he 


1647 


their labours, leave their pretenſions undecided, and their 
affairs in ſuch a ſtate, that it ſhould be in the King's 
ower to demoliſh what they had raiſed, and the King 
refuſed to give them any aſſurance in that reſpect, On 


the contrary» he plainly intimated, it was with reluctance 


that he granted them any thing, and even for a very ſhort 
time, Beſides, they had no confidence in his promiſes, 
But on the other hand, they had other enemies who 
were no leſs formidable. Theſe were the Independents, 
who had great advantages over them: 1, They had the 
King's perſon in their power, 2. They were ſupported 
by the army now at the gates of London. 3. The army 
qirected, in great meaſure, the determinations of the Par- 
liament, Thus, the Presbyterians were extremely em- 
haraſſed, ſince, whichſoever of the two parties, the King's 
or the Independent, prevailed, their ruin was inevitable. 
Mean while, as the danger from the Independents was the 


moſt imminent, as ſoon as they were informed of the re- 


ſolution taken by the Scots to ſend an army to the King's 
relief, they thought fit to ſuſpend their quarrel with. the 
King, and join their endeavours with thoſe of the Scots, to 
deliver him from the Independents. Not that they in- 
tended to reſtore him without terms : nothing was far- 
ther from their thoughts. But they hoped, with the aſſiſ- 
tance of the Scots and the royal party, to deſtroy the In- 
dependents and army, and that then the Parliament would 
be perfectly free. In that caſe, they flattered themſelves 
that their party would be ſufficiently powerful in both 
Houſes, to require of the King ſuch conditions as they 
thould think proper for their deſigns. That is to ſay, 
they pretended to free the King from the captivity in 
which he was held by the Independents, by means of his 


own friends, to put him under another, which would have 


been no leſs grievous to him; in a word, to put him into 
the power of a Parliament by which he had always been 
oppoſed. Chimerical project, if ever there was one! It 
muſt be obſerved, the Presbyterians no longer prevailing 
in the Parliament, fince the 6th of Auguſt, their principal 
ſtrength lay in the aſſiſtance they could expect from the 
city, and the Generals, Officers and Soldiers, who were 
caſhiered by the new model, and very ready to act a- 


gainſt thoſe who had robbed them of the fruit of their who, like him, believed Epiſcopacy fo eſlential to Religion, 


labours, | 


could not deny them without great inconveniences. On 
the other hand, they had not confidence enough in him, 
to believe he would be punctual to his promiſes, in caſe he 
remounted the throne of England with all his preroga- 
tives, It was their intereſt therefore to hinder the King 
from becoming too powerful in England, and this had in- 
duced them to aſſiſt the Parliament. But as for the In- 
dependents, Scotland does not ſeem to have been ſo much 
concerned to oppoſe the ſuperiority they had acquired in 
Prgland, Indeed, it would have been more advantagious 
to Scotland, if there had been no Independent-party in 
England, if the Presbyterian had prevailed, and if the 
Covenant had been ſtrictly obſerved. But ſince affairs 
had taken another courſe, and the Independents had gain- 


ed the advantage, it does not appear what miſchief could 
thence accrue to the Scots, ſince they were no leſs ſecured 


from the King's power, whilft he was in the hands of the 
Independents than when he was in thoſe of the Presby- 
terians, The reſolution of the Scots to aſſiſt the King can 
be aſcribed but to one, or perhaps all, of theſe cauſes ; 


1, To the fear of an union between the King and Inde- 


pendents ; but this fear was groundleſs, the principles of 
the two parties being diametrically oppoſite : 2. To the 
deſire of being revenged on their ſworn enemies, the In- 


_ dependents, who had often mortified the Scotch commiſ- 


ſioners: z. To their extreme deſire of firmly eſtabliſhing 
the Presbyterian Government in the Church of England: 
4. and laſtly, To their hopes of preſerving, by means of 
this new war, the advantages procured them by the Cove- 
nant. The queſtion is to know, whether theſe three laſt 
cauſes were ſufficient to ingage them indiſpenſably to un- 


dertake a war againft England? 1 ſay againſt England, 


for they could not doubt that the Parliament, directed as 
it was by the army, would conſider theit entrance into the 
Kingdom as an invaſion. 

On the other hand, the Royaliſts, though overthrown, 
being ſtill very numerous, there was great danger, that 
nog the Scots, by their union with them, ſhould de- 

roy the Independent party and their ſupporters the army, 


| this advantage would turn more to the benefit of the 


2 than of the Prerbyterians, At leaſt, it cannot be 
ned, that by uniting with the Royaliſts, they would, 


| though contrary to their intention, enable them to hold 


up their heads, and by their own ſucceſſes give new 


ſtrength to their antient enemies, Theſe were refleQions 
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. hes; without running the hazard of loſing the fruit of 


which occurred to many in Scotland, where the intended i 647-3. 
new war was far from being univerſally liked, The 
King's party appeared very active, which was a ſign, their 
hopes were not confined to the ſreeing of the King from 
the Independents, in order to put him into the hands of 
the Presbyterians. The commiſſioners had figned the 
treaty of the Iſle of Vight, without being authorized by 
the Parliament of Scotland; and the execution of that 
treaty, on the part of the Scots, was entirely founded up 
the hopes, the commiſſioners had given the King, of cau- 
ling it to be ratified. But they had ventured to impart it 
only to a few friends, and ſome leading Presbytecians of 
England, knowing, it contained not the whole of what 
the Presbyteriaus deſired. It may therefore be affirmed, 
the new war, for which preparations were making in 


Scotland, was rather the work of ſome particular perſons 


than of the nation in general, as will plainly .appear in the 
ſequel, 

The deſign of the Royaliſts was not, as I ſaid, to de- Yiews of the 
liver the King out of the hands of the Independents, to eye 
leave him at the mercy of the Presbyterians. They 


knew, that when the Parliament ſhould be entirely free, 


tne King's condition would not be much better. And 
therefore, in jointly labouring with the Presbyterians and 
Scots, their aim was to reſtore the King to his former ſtate, 
without ſubjecting him to the terms already propoſed, In- 
deed there were among them ſome who would not have 
ſcrupled to conſent to a toleration of the Presbyterian re- 
ligion, rather than hazard the King's reſtoration, Nay, 
ſome there were who, had they been conſulted, would 
have adviſed the King to ſubmit to a change introduced a- 
gainſt his conſent, Though they were perſuaded that 
Epiſcopal was more perfect than Presbyterian Govern- 
ment, they did not think the difference between them 
matcrial enough, to hinder the ſincere union of the two 
parties, Which they conſidered as the ſole means of reſtoring 
the King to his rights. And this was what ſome had pro- 
poſed to the King, before he withdrew to the Scotch army, 
The Queen and the Court of France were of this opi- 
nion: but the King was not. He was fo poſſeſſed with 
the neceſſity of Epiſcopacy, that nothing could move him. 
Unfortunately for him, he had none about him but men, 


that without Biſhops neither the ordination of Miniſters, 


nor conſequeniiy the adminiſtration of the Sacraments, 


could be valid, It muſt not therefore be thought ſtrange, 
that the King had great ſcruples upon this point, ſince, 
according to his Principles, he could not conſider the Pres- 
byterians as members of the Chriſtian- Church. For how 
could they be Chriſtians, if their Baptiſm was invalid ? It 
cannot be denied, this was the opinion of the Court and of 
many Church-of-Zngland men, If therefore the Royaliſts 


had fully known the contents of the Iſle of Wight treaty, 


very likely, their zeal for the King's ſervice would have 
cooled, It has been remembered, how much it diſpleaſed 


the Earl of Clarendon, It is very eaſy to conceive, that 


men of ſuch ſentiments did not mean to labour for the In- 

tereſt of the Presbyterians. What therefore could be ex- 

pected from the union of the Royaliſts with the Presby- 

terians and Scots, ſince they all acted with different or ra- 

ther oppoſite views, and, though their common celign had 

ſucceeded, they muſt have therefore diſunited, and begun a 

new war? 8 | | 
As to the King's particular views, they can only be 25 Ng“: 

conjectured. He was like a man that is drowning, and 7"*** 

catches at whatever he thinks able to ſave him, or at leaft, 

retard his fate, His accepting the ſervice of the Scots and 

Presbyterians of England, was not becauſe he expected 

much from their condeſcenſion. He had too often ex- 

perienced their injuſtice to him, to imagine they would 

ſeriouſly think of ceſtoring him, without impoſing upon 

him intolerable terms. But as neceflity obliged them to 

offer him their afiſtance, ſo neceſſity forced him to accept 

it, if not in expectation of obtaining his defires, at leaſt, 

in hopes of delaying his ruin as long as poſlible. For Ludlow, 

he was told, and by one that was preſent, that in a coun- T. I. p 2274 

cil of Officers at Windſor, it was moved to take away 

his life. He hoped, very likely, by the aid of the Scots 

and Engliſh Presbyterians, ſo to ftrengthen his own party, 

that they would be in condition to act alone, when once 

the Independent army was diſperſed, and by that means 

he might be freed and enabled to make a peace upon 


more tolerable terms than thoſe hitherto offered. 'T hus by 


a ſtrange blindneſs, the King pretended to uſe the Scots 

and Presbyterians to recover his rights, and theſe laſt pre- 

tended to make the King and his party ſubſervient to their 

own deſigns. The King might have another view in 

ſetting the Presbyterians and Independents at variance, 

namely, that the weakeft party would join with him with- 

out terms rather than ſee their enemies triumph. | 
The Parliament conſiſted of Presbyterians and Inde- 5, Pa- Ha- 

pendents, and, notwithſtanding the efforts of Cromwell _ men's Views 
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Of ebe City * | 
of London. leſs concerned in what paſſed, than the reſt of the King- 


8. his Party, the Presbytcrians were ſtill the majority. But 
this party was conſiderably weakened by the abſence of 
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addreſſes to the King, nor receive any meſſages from 


hi | 
there ſeemed to be a ſttict union between the Parlia m, 1647;g, 


g : ment 648. 

eleven of their chief members driven from the Houſe of and Army, The council of war had conſented, that all | 175 
Commons by the army. From that time, the ſame vigour the ſupernumerary forces, not upon the preſent eſtabliſh. (ail 
as formerly no more appeared in that Houſe, becauſe it was ment, ſhould be disbanded. The Parliament on their part p17 
not directed as before the excluſion of theſe members. Be- gave the army ſufficient ſecurity for their arrears, and pub- 10 
ſides, this example deter red the boldeſt Presby terians. So, liſhed a declaration, containing the reaſons, why the army ML. 93 
the Independents were maſters ; and though the Parliament ought to be continued, though the war was over. In ſhort, Ts K = 
was Presbyterian as to number, they acted however like the army deſiſted from their pretenſion, to meddle with af- d 1. Wheel 
Independents, becauſe they could not do otherwiſe. As the fairs of State, and left the Parliament free to ſettle the Go. , 

army was near London, Cromwell had opportunity to be vernment as they ſhould think fit. Thus the vote ſor noe 5 

conſtantly in the Houſe, where his preſence alone made more addrefſes ſeemed to produce ſuch an union between 2 805 

the ballance incline to which ſide he pleaſed, in the debates the Parliament and army, that they appeared to have the 

where his party was concerned. The Lords were under fame views and intereſts, though hitherto they had been 

no leſs conſtraint than the Commons, nor leſs expoſed to jealous of each other, This clearly ſhows, what were the 

the violence of the army, which had cauſed ſeven Peers to deſigns of the army, with regard to the King. As for the 

be impeached by the Commons of High-Treaſon, under Parliament, though the Independent members were devoted 
colour of their being concerned in the tumult of the 26th to the army, it is certain, the reſt, who were the maio- 

of July. The tranſactions therefore of both Houſes from rity, only diſſembled their ſentiments, Mean while, the The Pare. 

the 6th of A 1647, and till Tune 1648, are to be con- Independents, who met with no more oppoſition in the 5 free | 
ſidered as directed by the army, that is, by the leading two Houſes, being willing to be ftill more affured of te Fu wort 


Independents. It may be imagined, the Presbyterian 

members were extremely troubled to be forced, notwith- 

ſtanding their majority in both Houſes, to do things mani- 

feſtly tending to the deſtruction of their party. But there 

was no remedy but patience, till time ſhould aftord ſome 

opportunity to free themſelves from this ſlavery. This 

opportunity was of courſe to offer itſelf the next ſpring. 

Though the Scotch commiſſioners had not thought proper 

to impart to the leading Presbyterians the particulars of 

their treaty with the King, they had however intimated 

to them, that they were going to endeavour to raiſe an 
army in Scotland, to free England from the yoke of the 

Independents, and that the King's party was to join with 

them, or at leaſt favour their progreſs by inſurrections in 

ſeveral parts of the Kingdom. So the Presbyterian mem- 

bers impatiently expected the happy time, when the army 

would be indiſpenſably obliged to remove from London, to 
oppoſe ſo many enemies, particularly, in the North. They 

reſolved therefore to be ready to act in the Parliament at fo 

favourable a juncture, and in the mean while, to give no 
_ offence, for fear of being prevented by the army, who 
carefully watched all their proceedings. This diſſimula- 

tion was neceſſary, becauſe otherwiſe they ran the risk of 
being ruined to no purpoſe, and of diſabling themſelves 
from ſupporting their friends on occaſion. _ 
It remains to ſpeak of the city of London, which was no 


dom, and could be of great ſervice to the party they eſ- 
pouſed. In this great city were men of all ſects and par- 
ties; but in general, it was Presbyterian, and the Com- 
mon- council was of the ſame party. The army had done 
what lay in their power to leſſen the number of their ad- 
verſaries in that council, by cauſing the Lord-Mayor, ſome 
Aldermen, and ſeveral Common-council-men, to be accu- 
ſed and impriſoned, for the tumult of the 26th of July: 
but however, the Presbyterian-party was {till ſuperior in 
number, In expectation of the opportunity to declare openly 
_ againſt the army, and the Independents, the Presbyterian- 


party ſo managed, that great difficulties conſtantly occur- 


red, when it was propoſed to advance money for the army. 
The city it ſelf was very much in arrears, with reſpect to 


the ſums laid upon them for the payment of the troops. 


They did not want excuſes to delay theſe arrears : but the 


Parliament, cauſed it to be ordered, that the General ſhould 
be deſired to take care and guard the Parliament. Purſuant 7% Genera! 
to this requeſt, the General ſent a regiment of Foot toda ee 
IVhitehall, and another of Horſe to the Meuſe, where the . 
King's ſtables ſtood. This was to hinder the Londiners I 9. 965, 
from thinking again of uſing violence to the two Houſes, wy... 
Though the Scotch commiſſioners departed not from Lon- Accur: 5f 
don till the 24th of January, they had however, by their 2% aft 


letters, promoted their affairs, as ſoon as their treaty with Je Pal 
the King was ſigned, ſo that it was now reſolved at Edin- ments mut 
burgh, the committee of Eftates ſhould meet the 6th of en 
February, and the Parliament the 1oth of March. This A 
reſolution was taken, notwithſtanding the Marquiſs of Ar- Ruſhworth, 
gyles oppoſition, who, though Presbyterian as to Religion, . f 97, 
was of the ſame principles with the Independents as to the 
Government of the State, and had contracted a faſt friend- 

ſhip with Cromwell and Vane, But though he ruled in great 
meaſure the rigid Presbyterians, that is, thoſe who would 

not depart from one ſingle point of the Covenant, the com- 
bination was ſo ſtrong, that it was not only reſolved to 


call a Parliament, but that alſo the elections of the mem- 


bers were agreeable for the moſt part to the wiſhes of thoſe 


who were for levying an army. The Parliament of Eng- 


land, or rather the Independent-party, by whom the two 


Houſes were directed, doubted not that the aim of thoſe 
who had procured this reſolution, was to ſupport the Pres- 
byterians of England, who were upon the brink of ruin, 
Wherefore they reſolved to ſend commiſſioners to Scot- Id. p. 975, 
land (2), as well to endeavour to content the Scots, as to 977» © 
obſerve what ſhould paſs in the Parliament, and try to Ill. 
ſtrengthen the party of thoſe who were againſt war (3). | 
At the opening of the Parliament of Scotland, ſtudied 1648, 
ſpeeches were made by ſeveral of the members, to excite Min - 
the people againſt the Engliſb. They repreſented, that the 25 245 
army of England kept the King in captivity, and the Par- England. 
liament in ſuch ſubjection, that nothing was done but what Clare den, 
the army pleaſed. That, contrary to the tenour of the ern. 
venant between the two nations, the Parliament had re- 
fuſed to debate with the Scotch commiſſioners, the propoſi- 
tions ſent to the King for peace, and rejected their proteſ- 
tation, as if Scotland had no intereſt in the King: That 
they had in reality depoſed the King by diveſting him of 


all his prerogatives, by voting he ſhould be no more ad- 
0 true reaſon was, they thereby obliged the army to take free dreſſed, and by hindering the Scots from having acceſs to 
lf quarters, which made the people wiſh to be rid of them. his perſon, though he was as much King of Scotland, as 
1 The expeRation of the revolutions, which the entrance of King of England: That it was a manifeſt breach of the 
8 the Scots into the Kingdom might produce, cauſed the Ma- Tight of the Scots, and of the Covenant between the two 
P giſtrates of London to continue the ſame conduct, being Kingdoms, and that Scotland ought to reſent this affront, 
þ ready to do, on all occafions, whatever was in their power or reſolve to become ſubject to England: That for theſe 
4 to be revenged of the army. rlaeaſons, their advice was, that ſpeedy means might be de- 
5 Of Gererasy I ſhould willingly add ſomething concerning the cha- viſed to ſend an army into England, which ſhould no ſooner 
aj ' Fairfax, racter of the Lord Fairfax (1), General of the army, and 


the ends he might propoſe to himſelf ; but own, I have met 
with little information. He was Presbyterian, and yet, 
ſuffered himſelf to be guided by Cromwell, the head of the 
Independents. What can be ſaid in his favour, is, that he 
kept the command of the army to avoid a greater miſchief, 
for fear, if he reſigned his commiſhon, it ſhould be given 


enter that Kingdom, but all the Engliſb, except the army, 
would join with them, and by that means the Parliament 
being reftored to freedom, would re-unite with Scotland, 
and the Covenant be punctually obſerved. 


The Parliament thought not proper to take this impor- Hf Conmitts 


FR 3 þ n 066 a inted, 
tant motion ſo ſpeedily into conſideration. But to facilitate %,, 


the execution of what had been reſolved before their meet- lying an 
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to Cromwell, as it would certainly have been. 
I thought it neceſſary, before I proceed to the great re- 
volution in 1648, to ſhow the views and intereſts of the 
principal actors, believing this digreſſion would gonduce 
2 much to the underſtanding of what will hereaſter be 
aid. | 

Since the two Houſes had reſolved to preſent no more 


ing, a committee of twenty-ſour members was appointed, 29 , 
with power to provide for the ſafety of the Kingdom, in yy, ,, 
caſe it ſhould be in danger. For this reaſon, they were 1019,1949 
called the Committee of Danger, in which care was taken, 
that the number of thoſe who were for war, ſhould be ſu- 
perior to thoſe of the contrary party, and to make Duke 
Hamilton Preſident, | 


— 


r 


Strict union 
between the 
Parliament 


(1) He was become a Lord upon the death ef his Father, who died of a Grangreen in his foot, March the thirteenth, this year, Ruſpevortb, Tom. 7. 
and the army p. 1020. ern! 1 
Dec. 30. (2) The Lords appointed the Earls ef No:tingham, and Stanford; and the Commons, Mr. A/pburfl, Brian Stapleten, and Colonel Birch, Ruſpworth, 
Ruſhworth, Tom. 7. p. 975, 979. 


Vil.p.953+ (3) They pr mifel, anong 
Jdem, p. 1019, 
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orber tl inge, to pay the remaining 200,000 l. due to the Scots, and till it was paid, to allow them 8 /. fer Cent Intereſt. 
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This committee having examined the ſtate of the King- 


dom, found it to be in danger, and that it was neceſſary his Majeſty's conceſſions concerning Religion, not to be ſatiſ= 


CHARLES L 


whole matter and flate of the queſtion, they will declare 


to raiſe an army of forty thouſand men, to put it in a po- fattory, 


ſture of defence. It was not poſſible for the Marquiſs of 
Argyle, who was of the committee, to prevent this reſolu- 
tion. But he found means to actuate the commiſſioners of 
the General-afſembly of the Kirk, who ſome days after 
preſented to the Parliament certain demands, proper to pro- 


long the affair. "The Parliament anſwered theſe demands, 


and the commiſſioners replied. As this aftair will be better 
underſtood, by comparing the demands, anſwers, and re- 
plies, 1 think it neceſſary not to divide them. This will 
be of uſe, as it diſcovers the obſtacles which occurred in 
Scotland, to the raiſing of the army that was to act in 
England. Herein alſo will appear, what authority the 
veneral-aſlembly of the Kirk of Scotland aſſumed to them- 
ſelves, fince their commiſſioners thought they had a right 
to oppoſe the Parliament to their face, 


« 1, DEMAND. That the grounds and cauſes of under- 


«© who are well- affected, may be ſatisfied in the lawfulneſs 
« and the neceſſity of the engagement, and that nothing 
« he acted in reference to a war, before the lawfulneſs of 
de the war, and the ſtate of the queſtion be agreed upon. 
ANSWER. The Eflates declare, That the grounds and 
cauſes of undertaking of war, ſhall be cleared to be ſo juſt, 
as that all who are well-affetted may be ſatisfied in the law- 
fulneſs and neceſſity of the engagement. | 
_ « REePLy. They conceive, that notwithſtanding any 
ce thing expreſſed in their Lordſhips anſwer, there may 
ebe an acting in reference to war, before the lawfulneſs 
ce of the war and the ſtate of the queſtion be agreed upon, 
« which is the very thing they defire to be avoided, 


2. DEMAND, That as the breaches of the Covenant, 
„ by the prevalent party of the ſectaries in England are 
evident, ſo we deſire and hope, that, according to the 
< treaty, it may be condeſcended upon, and declared by 
ce the Parliament, what are thoſe breaches which they take 
eto be a ground of war, and that reparation thereof may 
« be fought. nos $I 5 ENG 
ANSWER. They think it fit, that the breaches of the Co- 
venant and treaties be preſented; and the ſeeking of repara- 
tion, and the beſt time and manner thereof, conſidered. _ 


 * Repry. They neither find any breach of peace be- 
* tween the Kingdoms, which may be a ground of war, 


nor any poſitive reſolution of Parliament to ſeek repa- 
« . | | OM 
ration. 


2.13, DemanD. That there may be no ſuch quarrel 
cc 
the two Kingdoms, or may diſcourage or diſoblige the 
„ Presbyterian-party in England, who continue firm in 
adhering to the League and Covenant. 

ANSWER. They declare, that this Kingdom will be ſo far 


from making any war againſt the yy of England, that 


any engagement they ſhall enter into, ſhall be for ſtrengthning 
the union between theſe two Kingdoms, and for encouraging 


the Presbyterians, and well-affefted in England. 
EIRP Lx. Inſtead of that clauſe of the defire, The 


* Presbyterian-party in England, who continue firm in ad- 
*© hering to the League and Covenant ; change of expreſſion 
in the anſwer is, the Presbyterians and well-affefted in 
England, which may intimate, that there are ſome well- 
affected in England, which are not of the Presbyterian- 
* par ty, nor do adhere to the League and Covenant. 


** 4. DEMAND. That if the popiſh, prelatical, or ma- 
lignant party ſhall again riſe in arms, this nation and 
their armies may be ſo far from joining or aſſociating 
with them, that on the contrary, they may oppoſe them, 


© on the other. | 
ANSWER. T hey agree to the ſubſtance and matter there- 


% and remit to thoſe wha are to be upon the conference for 
Stating the queſtion to explain the ſame. | 


„ Rxpr v. For not joining with the popiſh, prelatical, 


ay” or malignant. party, we cannot conceive wherein it 


needs explanation, unleſs there be now more favorable 


merly. 


5 5. DEManp, Seeing your Lordſhips undertakings 


7 ſhould be in the firſt place for Religion; we deſire, 
5 on his Majeſty's late conceſſions and offers concerning 
* cligion (as they have been by the Church, ſo may be 

by the Parliament) declared unſatisfactory; whereby 


7 1 Lordſhips may give further evidence of the reality 


ot your intentions for the good and ſafety of Religion. 


ANSWER. They declare, that the agreement on the 
No, 71. Vol. II. 5 s mY * : 


or ground of the war, as may break the union between 


and endeavour to ſuppreſs them, as enemies to this cauſe 
and government upon the one hand, as well as ſectaries 


te and friendly intentions towards malignants than for- 


RE PTY. His Majeſty's conceſſions being ſo prejudi- 
cial to the cauſe and Covenant, they defire the Parlia- 
ment to declare againſt them both poſitively, without 
any condition, and preſently without delay. 


cc 
cc 
cc 


* 6. DEManD. That your Lordſhips may be pleaſed 
not to fix and ſettle upon any ſuch ſtate of a queſtion, 
as doth not contain ſecurity and aſſurance to be had ſrom 
his Majeſty, by his ſolemn oath, under his hand and 
ſeal, that he ſhall, for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, conſent 


and Covenant, and fully eſtabliſhing Presbyterial-govern- 
ment, Directory of Worſhip, and Confeſlion of Faith, 
in all his Majeſty's dominions; and that his Majeſty 
ſhall never make any oppoſition to any of theſe, or en- 
deavour any change thereof; and that this ſecurity be 
had from his Majeſty before his reſtitution to the exer- 
ciſe of his royal power; which we deſire for no other 
end, but becauſe we cannot ſee how Religion (which has 
been, and we truſt ſhall be, the principal end of all the 
undertakings of this nation) can be otherwiſe ſecured 


but that without this ſecurity it ſhall be left in very 
great hazard, 


and agree to acts of Parliaments, enjoining the League 
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1648, 


ANSWER. That ſince Religion hath been, and they truſt 


ever ſhall be, the principal end of all their undertakings ; ſo 
they will be careful, that the preſent queſtion to be lated ſhall 


contain ſecurity and aſſurance from his Majeſty, by his ſolemn 


oath under his hand and ſeal, that he ſhall for himſelf, and 


for his ſucceſſors, give his royal conſent to paſs Acts of Par- 
liament, enjoining the League and Covenant, eſtabliſhed by 
Presbyterial Government, the Directory of Worſhip, and 
Confeſſion of Faith, in all his Majeſty's dominions; and that 
his Majefly ſhall never make oppoſition to any of theſe, or en- 
deavour any change therecf. g | 
„ REPLy. As there is much ſaid in the firſt part, for 
* ſecurity of Religion to be had from his Majeſty ; ſo that 
«« clauſe, viz, That this ſecurity be had from his Majeſty, 
before his reſtitution to the exerciſe of his royal power 
«© is laid aſide, and they are leſt unſatisfied in that which 
“js the main of that deſire, = e 


engagement) and for ſecuring all other ends of the Co- 
venant, ſuch perſons only may be entruſted by your 
Lordſhips to be of your committees and armies, as have 


given conſtant proof of their integrity and faithfulneſs 


in this cauſe, and againſt whom there is no juſt excep- 
< tion or jealouſy, that ſo we may the more confidently 
encourage our flocks and congregations to follow the 
% cauſe of God in their hands, and not to doubt of the 
« fidelity of thoſe, who ſhall be entruſted by your Lord- 
“ ſhips. | 5 . 

2 ER. That they will be careful that none ſhall be 
employed in the command of their armies, nor in their com- 
mittees, but ſuch as are of known integrity and affe&71971 to the 
cauſe, and againſt whom there is no juſt cauſe of exception. 

% REPLV. Concerning ſuch as are to be entruited in 
© armies and committees, doth admit of ſome of the qua- 


C lifications expreſſed in the deſire, viz. Such as have given 
© conſtant proof of their integrity and faithſulneſs in this 


“ cauſe, and againſt whom there was no juſt cauſe of jea- 


& 7. DEMAND. That the ſame end in ſecuring Re- 
ligion (which is profeſſed to be the principal cauſe of 


& louſy, that ſo we may the more confidently encourage 


&« our flocks to follow the cauſe of God in their hands, 
and not doubt of their fidelity. | 


« 8, DEMAND. That there be no engagement with- 
cc out a ſolemn oath, wherein the Church may have the 
e ſame intereſt which they had in the ſolemn League and 
„ Covenant, the cauſe being the ſame. 

AnsWER. They declare, that to the grounds of their en- 


bath in the framing of it, and otherwiſe, the Church ſhall have 
their due intereſt, And the Eſtates of Parliament defire the 


. Commiſſioners of the Church to appoint fome of their number, 


to meet with ſuch of the committee of Parliament of twenty- 


Pour, as ſhall be appointed by the ſame committee, for the confe- 


rence and ſtating of the que/tion, for agreeing upon the grounds 
of an engagement, and drawing up ſuch a ſtate of a queſtion, 
as may unite this Nation in an unanimous undertaking of ſuch 
duties as are requiſite for the reformation and defence of Re- 


gagements and undertaking an aath ſball be ſubjained, wherein © 


ligion, the ſafety, hour, and bappineſs of the King and his - 


erity, and the good of this Kingdom. | 
tet” 3 Inſtead of that clear expreſſion uſed, 


e namely, That the Kirk may have the ſame intereſt in any 
&« oath for a new engagement which they had in the ſolemn 
League and Covenant, they find this doubtful and uncer- 
<« tain expreflion, That both in the framing the oath and 
&* otherwiſe, the Kirk ſball have their due intere/!s. 

— 0 2 | And 
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& And upon theſe and the like conſiderations, they con - prepoſſeſſed in favour of the Covenant and union with the 
1548. 


s 1 p 1648 1648. 
0 ; te as Engliſh Presbyterians, the Parliament was obliged to publiſh 
c ceive that their deſires, e ve U ber Ln : eee to Sete them voor that head. WI 
< juſt and neceſſary, are no | contrary party pretended, there was no lincerity in this 
| „ anſwer.” Declaration, full of oe i 6 . e 
i i : the the ill deſigns of thoſe who were for a war. o, though 
| Sundry Pro- The . e 0 2 5 ee e the party who had cauſed the raiſing of forces to be ordered i 
ſ NG the only ſtor m the 27 = Ei 3 Lords and forty other Was ſuperior in the Parliament, no ſoldiers could be levied 
| Wir _ png yet 0 ; N a ſolemn proteſt againſt till the middle of May, and OO 12 not ready till 
| Ruſhworth, Members o 4 W f 2 Committee had exceeded their the beginning of Fuly, 5 e Scoteh Commiſſioners 
j a e this vote, A F d not in any manner conſent to give had aſſured it ſhould be in condition to act by the begin- | | 
i 8 * 3 keene = other difficulties to ſur- ning of May. Moreover this army, which was to confi Wbnebek, WARN ff 
; 1em, 


l i le- of forty thouſand men, was not above half that number, b. 252. 
mounts. Demons (he ogra e 3 even * the junction of the Eng/i/ Troops. But beſore 
er vying 15 wage 6 command, Naturally this poſt belonged I ſpeak of the ſucceſs of theſe MER ma it will 
7 ral. L 5 W Lord Newark,] who had com- be proper to ſee what paſſed in England. | | 
. e po and of whom there was no occaſion I/ ales was the place where the firſt ſcene was opened. Com binati 
ma 5 


Is, namely, Langhorn, in we...” | 
| oſe who In that Country were three Colonels, „ Langhorn, in Wis ; 3 
to complain. But he oder _ tit for er, prod Duke Powel, and Peyer, who had faithfully ſerved the Parliament be of tie | 4 liz 
were for a war. That party's e our declared for during the war, but uahappily found themſelves by the new Clarendoy | 275 
1 berg. gent ” 5 more proper eſtabliſhment, in the number of the ſupernumeraries Who 11. p. 11. 3 
0 the King, and it was conceived he wou ich th re to be disbanded, with which they were extremely Ruthworth, lune! 
| , h ] art in England, With t e we a 7 5 1 5 VIE. p.tood, 12 
| than Leſh, to unite t e royal party length removed, diſſatisfied. Having communicated their diſcontents to each &c. 1135 
J Failing © HOO eee Ela ropes = nit "by tenſion. other, they reſolved all three to declare for the King, as te 
| 3 e e eros Which Jong Duke ſoon as the Scotch army ſhould enter the Kingdom, Lang- 
K 8985 under colour of age om _ 0 185 f SR horn even ſent a confident to Paris, to acquaint the Queen 
5 Hamilton had no other rival (1). d Pri f ales with this delign delwing a commiſ- 
: ob | able. Be- and Prince of // ales del 
0 3 ee e TE L 5 mrs had inti- ſion, with ſupplies of money and ammunition. The com- 
5 ParVameut fore the Scoich Commiſſioners left op ye ol 's party, miſſion was readily granted, but the circumſtances of the Fine : 
' e any over gg 9s En fend they Queen and Prince, allowed them not to ſend the deſired =">Y 
1 Id. p. 100. that when the Scotch army Mo pany 4 ny bs but ſupplies. Though theſe three officers had reſolved not to ＋ uz. 
f e ene e, ere f the King out declare before the Scots had entered England, they were * 
| waters Gar oye ee 1 had given the however obliged to it ſooner. Po er, being Governor and March. Whirelo 
3 abode eee ny . + 5 Sir Phi- Mayor of Pembroke in South-I/ales, ſaw Colonel Fleming Clurende 
ſame aſſurances to dir Marmaduke Langdale, an 5 1 unexpectedly arrive with the General's Commiſſion to take l l. u. 
L F Meir ot Po ang re emer a number of the Government of the Caſtle. As this alteration could Riſto 
, Berwick and Ca) lifle, Up on 200 e n 2 Scots, or not but break the meaſures of the three Colonels, Payer vil. . 
[ Royaliſts repaired to Zdinburgh, to join w_ _—_— rar For gre obey, under colour it was unreaſonable to deprive 1 . 
4 Ruſhworth, be employed in their army. N ee been m of his Gere without paying Mi fy an-"o7* 4 = 
k Wi p.1032- commanded by Captain Wigan, which was pb forces of renz]. * The Parliament was inflamed when they heard Get 
N Weloes, disbanded, had retired into Scotland, ee "of: ſeveral of this diſobedience, and declared Pqer a traitor, if he did 
| that Kingdom; and this troop, by wy r wen Duke not deliver the caſtle within four and twenty hours aſter 
8 au. . 0, e e - Who MHCOnE. pur BEE 7 5 that the firſt ſummons. Poyer contemned this ordinance, and 18. p. 1. 
{ FAI ee ee Id even deſeated Fleming, to whom ſome troops had been ſent '*+, 1-1, 
f | 5 when the Scotch army ſhould be in England, there erin wo put im in polleſbon- of Pealreke Callie, | Ar the par. **"* 
1 be no more ſaid of the Covenant, and the e N e of this affair are not abſolutely neceſſary, I ſhall 
| Join with them and make but one body. But it was 2's in contene myſelf vnd ing, bst it became of greater com- 
9 the power of thoſe Who made theſe promiſes to ee ſequence than the Parliament had imagined. Not oniy p. 1-11, 
E ,, , ²DPßf p joined with Poyer, but all Sauth-I ales 1555, 1:3, 
. eil. bert, f ee -pppiiabds, - Dot. 3n_ publiek and; peivane, -- Say for the King, whilſt the Lord Byron was labour- 1%, 
wing e 2945 _ prone gia of ing to draw North- Wales and the parts about Cheſter into 111. p. in. 25 nes 
== ES * England, the Royaliſts, that is, the mortal apa aa 5 e . | 207 8 
F 5 e w_ of 4 +a trays Hig 46 1 2 During theſe tranſactions in Wales, there 2 og IO 2 
cctually reſtored. a 18 M ; : 5 he arm e King ia Kent. 
. tions in Kent no leſs dangerous to the army. . = 
„ Who were ſo eager for a war, might catily be 22 had always many friends - that County, but the neighbour- * oh FACE 
4 both by the activity of ſuch Scots as had deep hood of London and the army kept them in awe. Mean 1113. 1 Ef 
_ © adhered to the Covenant, and by the extraordinary con- 5 e een of the country having eacs-jaike- 14. f. 
** courſe of Royaliſts into Scotland. That even men were ime, tome CIT: he Ciarend 
! T 3 h ſt attached to the mation of the deſign of the Scots, took care to | ll, p. 
6 ſent for to Edinburgh, who were mo! d t ſeeds of revolt; in hopes of producing fruit in Jg be, 
a Fing's party, and moſt inveterate againſt the Covenant, feeds o It, ef. how itſelf p.91k 
| : . N Fami d The diſpoſition of the people of Kent began to ſhew itſelſ! 
þ , ſuch as Langdale, Muſgrave, Glembam, Fleming, and n Canterbury, the 25th of December 1647, 
0 ** others, who daily conferred with their friends, whereof in a great riot at 1 0 6 12 . , The amlitace Tie Re 
5 ** the Parliament of England had complained to no pur- Vn. Pow. by d the Mayor and others of the Magiſ- Saen 
h ** poſe. "Phat the junction with the King's party conſiſt- wounded an 1 , For God, King Charles, Il. pe 
| « ; apitts, Epiſcopali: dother diſaffected perſons, trates, and at laſt the cry was, , w | 
4 ing of Papitts, piſcopalians, and othe perions, 4 Kent. The tumult being appeaſed, and ſome of the 
#8 ** Was a more manifeſt breach of the Covenant, than what and Kent. bende. che Parliament ud 's mine tou” 
j ** the Eugliſb were charged with. That, in ſhort, by theſe - mutineers 3 voy 5 2 But cher fund Go many obſtacles, p. 1113; 
55 proceedings the Covenant, which was the baſis and foun- niſh them with death. B * : try Whitciocb 
f 3 ny f d that it was May before they ſent down a commiſſion to try 
ig dation of the union betwixt the two Nations, wou bd to End the Billi tothe 
5 © be deſtroyed, whilſt! ded to raiſe an army to them. The Grand Jury retuſec , Ne G. 
by be GENTOYEU, Whilft it was pretende * aonithraent of the Commiſſioners. Ther were at n 
js bs ** ſupport it, and even whilſt there was no other pretence great aſtoni Rn Eaton bo oe County, in which w in 
ſt; Clerenden ( to carry the war into England.“ "Theſe repreſentations that time commoti ung 1 cheſter 
b 0. 9.-TH | i land's the Grand Jury were doubtleſs concerned, and t Irid, 
[ 5 joined to the endeavours of the Parliament of England's the Gr J ' t finding the Bill againſt their ac- Rifle 
p Commiſſieners, who ſpared neither ſollicitations nor money the reaſon of their no S ” | | Vl. p. 
5 = cond nnn ern. 3 I the directors of the affairs for the King had re- 1161 
the Parliament could not help ordering, that thoſe who had 2 - * 170 b inſurrection till the army was 5 
bo not taken, or ſhould refuſe to take, the Covenant, ſhould ſolved to de ay the 8 it was not in their power to Clarendon Heath, 
3 t be received into the army, or joined with it at their marched againſt the Scots, it wa ino III. p. 103. 
5 not de TEC 1 Ne fer it fo 1 Roger L'eftrange a Norfolkman (3) being 
1 N entrance into England. After this declaration, it ſeemed to defer it fo 2 8 C Mr. Hales a young Gentleman ** 
a be out of Duke Hamilton's power to perform what he had in Kent, T. 2 = eſtate. perſunded him to under - 
f promiſed the Royaliſts. But he found means to evade in who was Heir to a — wr be King b e 
i ſome meaſure this order when he came into England, as take wes. -n 5 der, dc $4 tis houſe: 
a will hereafter appear. Gentry and people 0 y 


mid- 

Pcs iv Lheſeand other obſtacles, daily raiſed by the Marquiſs of Matters were ſo ordered in the County, _ — 5 = 

$coriand. Argyle, and the rigid Clergy, were the reaſon the Parlia- dle of May, the people roſe, took arms, and « 4 
E 89 5 77 ; tted two very great e 

7 11. pr 10, ment could not be ſo ſpeedy as the authors of the project their General, in which they commi 


; duct of 
1132, 1122. had expected. As the people of Scotland were ſtrongly rors. The firſt, in putting themſelves wilder the conduct 0! 


1) Burnet ſays, be was much againſt accepting that employment. Mem, p. 338. ; 5 | 1034. His forces, 
2 He inbiſted upon his own Disburſements and Arrears, and Indemnity and Arrears for his Soldiers. Ruſhworth, Tom. VII. p. 1934 N 
with thoſe of Langborn and Powell, made about eight thouſand. Manley, p. 175. g c n41 ty a Ccurt-mart'a 
g (3) lie had been taken priſoner by the Parliament, in December 1544, for attempting to betray Lynn in Norfolk by — 3 the” Ob/ervatorhs Kc. 
condemned to die but being kept in priſon till the end of the War, was fe: at yberty. He after wards Wanklgiee Jeep hs, 
Carex us, Lon. M. P. Ig. Whisciock, p. 119, Ids 122» | 
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I Ui, Il 93, : : 
„. 2 ſon, or perhaps a pretence not to attack the town in form, 


Book XXL. 


$43, anunexperienc'd young man without authority. The ſecond, 

8 in riſing before the army was removed to ſome diſtance from 

London. As the General knew, the Scotch army was not 

et ready, he detached Cromwell with part of his forces to 

reduce the Melſb to obedience, and then to march againſt 

the Scots at their entrance into England. For himſelf, he 

remained near London, as well to be ready to march againſt 

the Kenti/h-men, as to prevent the like inſurrection in Lon- 

din, which the army dreaded of all things. Beſides that, 

he had no inclination, as it afterwards appeared, to act 
againſt the Scots. 


„„  jncreaſed, they were headed by [George Goring] Earl of 
1." Nerwich, and Sir William Waller, and, in expectation 
men. that London would not fail to declare for them, advanced 
Me, towards Black- Heath. Then Fairfax ſpeedily paſſed the 


fl. v.1i7 Thames with his army over London-bridge, to give them 


= 
©! 


{till that London would ſend them affiſtance, or receive them 

into the City, "Theſe two refuges failing, and hearing 

moreover, that a detachment of the army was approaching, 

they took to flight, and were diſperſed ; but however, a 

{+2 great many were made priſoners. The Earl of Norwich 

, bound means to pals the Thames at Greenwich in boats, 

1131, with five or ſix hundred men, and join his friends in E/zx, 

Lare, who were upon the point of paſſing into Kent, if Fairfax 
"7: 7 had not been fo diligent. | | 

The County of E//:zx was in the ſame diſpoſition as Kent. 

There had been for ſome time in that County, men, who 

were earneſtly labouring to excite the people againſt the 

army, and only waited an opportunity to appear openly, as 

ſoon as the army ſhould march to the North, not queſtion- 

ing but the approach of the Scots would oblige them to it. 

9X" zone! Farr, Sir Bernard Gaſcoign; and at the ſame time, 

the Lord Capel, one of the managers of the inſurrections, 

was labouring the ſame thing in Hertfordſhire, Though the 

Kentiſh inſurrection had been unſucceſsful, the Ee Roy- 

_ alifls were not diſcouraged, They ſtill hoped, either that 

London would declare for the King, or the Scotch army 

make ſo great progreſs, that the army of England would 

not be able to withitand ſo many attacks from all quarters. 

For therewas ſcarce a County, but what was to have ſome 

inſurrection, thoſe eſpecially, where the King's party pre- 

vailed during the war. So the Parliament having ſent a ge- 


Puſh worth 
VII. p. 1131 


| 11;;, neral pardon into Eſſeæ, for ſuch as ſhould lay down their 


arms, moſt refuſed it by the inſtances of Sir Charles Lu- 

cas, Who was the moſt active Royaliſt in thoſe parts, 
Foriax The General remained in Kent no longer than was 
% ex. neceſſary to raiſe the ſiege of Dover undertaken by Waller, 
'«. p. 1135, and quiet the country, to which he granted very advanta- 
i; , gious terms, conſidering their preſent circumſtances, This 
done, he repaſſed the Thames and marched into EG (1), 
where the number of the revolters was increaſed by the 
junction of the troops brought out of Hertfordſhire by the 
„ Revit Lord Capel, Nevertheleſs, as they found themſelves un- 
(cheſter, able to keep the field before a victorious as well as a 
14. p. 120, ſtronger army, they reſolved to retire to Colcheſter. This 
was an open unfortified town : but they ſpeedily caſt up 
ſuch works before the avenues, that they did not fear being 
ſtormed, Here they reſolved to defend themſelves, and 
wait the event of affairs in the other counties, and particu- 
larly in the North. Fes | 
The principal men, who were in Coleheſter, were the 


T'> General 


Herb AN 
ia 5 ti mn 


| +: Col. Earl of Norwich (2), the Lord Capel, Sir George Liſle, Sir 


river, Wiliam Compton, Sir Charles Lucas, Sir Bernard Gaſcoign, 
Ryo, Lieutenant-Colonel Farr, and feveral other good officers, 
Vil. p.1150, With a garriſon of three thouſand men, all bent to ſell 
L153, their lives dearly, This furniſhed the General with a rea- 
leh, but to block it up, and reduce the beſieged by famine. I 
ſay, this might be a pretence : for it ſeems, in ſuch a junc- 
ture, when all the Kingdam was in a flame, and the 
Scotch army expected every moment, it was not proper 
tor the General to be employed in a blockade, which pro- 
bably would laſt ſome time, whilſt he left the reſt of the 
Kingdom deſenceleſs, and was in great danger from the 
City of London. But as he might have good reaſons to 
Tun no hazard, it is not my buſineſs to cenſure his con- 
duct, All that can be faid is, that his whole proceedings 


(2 


% CHARTERS i 


tax The number of the male- contents in Kent being greatly 


The Londoners being too wiſe to declare at ſuch a 


C0997 Of this number were Sir Charles Lucas, Lieutenant-Co- 


$58 
ſhewed his unwillingneſs to fight with the Scor:, tho' he 1649. 
always aCted vigorouſly againſt the King's friends. May nag 
I venture to make one conjecture? Fairfax was a zealous G1" 1 


* 
General t 


Presbyterian, but hitherto had ſuffered himſelf to be guided, Views. 


or rather deceived, by Cromwe//. Perhaps having diſcovered 


the artifices and ilI-dehgns of this friend, he would not have 
been ſorry to ſee Cromwuel] defeated, in expectation that if 
he were ſlain, or loſt his reputation, it would be eaſier to 
make peace, which he found to be impraQicable ſo long 
as Cromwell could oppoſe it. According to this ſuppoſition, 
the blockade of Colchefter enabled the General to Wait, 
without any hazard, the event of the war preparing in 
the North. However this be, he applied Eimſelf to the 
blockade, which began the 1oth of June, and laſted till 
Auguſt (3). 

The revolted Kenti/hmen, as I ſaid, had twice advanced Tim! as 
towards London, in hopes the city wauld declare for them, 1 
'T his hope was not altogether groundleſs. Beſides that the ruſhworth, 
city was known to be very much diſpleaſed with the army, .F. 1851, 
the common people had, in the beginning of April, ſhewn e 
their readineſs for any undertaking. Some perſons play ing p.295. 
and ſporting on a Sunday in Moor fields in contempt of the 
ordinance of Parliament, the conſtables of that quarter 
would have diſperſed them : but it was not in their power. 

The obſtinacy of the mob went ſo far, that a party of the 
trained-bands were forced to be ſent for. But before the 
party arrived, the number of the rioters was grown fo 
great, that they fell upon and diſperſed the trained-bands, 
wounding and killing ſeveral. This ſucceſs ſo inflamed 
the tumult, that the mob came from all quarters to join 
with the mutineers. Some ſeized Newgate and Ludgate ; 
others went to the Lord-Mayor's houſe, who ſeeing them 
coming, ran away to the Tower, whilſt others made to- 
wards J/hitchall, but were repulſed by the regiment of 
Horſe poſted in the Meuſe for a guard to the Parliament. 
In the night the tumult ſtill increaſed: The cry was 
every where, For God and King Charles. The General, 
who was then in London, with only the two regiments at 
Ihitchall and the Meuſe, immediately called a council, 
where it was debated, whether they ſhould ſtay for more 
forces, or attack the mutineers with theſe two regiments. 
The laſt was judged moſt adviſeable, whilſt the ſeditious 
were yet acting with great confuſion, and had no leader to 
conduct them. They were therefore vigorouſly attacked 24 34% | 
when they leaſt expected it, and thought themſelves ma- 4, 
ſters of the city, and though they made an obſtinate de- 
fence, were at length diſperſed. The Parliament, having 
received the circumſtances of this commotion, belicved it 

to have been very dangerous, and ordered publick thanks 

to be given to God in all the Churches of London for its be- 

ing happily appeaſed. When I ſay the Parliament, I mean 

the Parliament ſtill directed by the Independents, who 
dreaded nothing ſo much as to ſee London declare againſt 

the army. But as the army was not yet removed, the 
magiſtrates were too wiſe to declare ſa unſeaſonably. 

I have already mentioned two of the projects againſt the 
army; the inſurrection in Wales, which kept Cromwell 
employed till the beginning of Juh; and that of Kent, 
which by too great a precipitation, miſcarried ; and laſtly, 
of the tumult in London, which probably had been raiſed 
by ſome raſh and inconſiderate Royaliſts, who knew no- 
thing of the projects that were formed, I muſt now 
ſpeak of ſome others which were executed about the ſame 
time, that is, whilſt preparations were .making in Scotland 
to ſend an army into England, and which were attended 
with no better ſucceſs, ; | | | 
The firſt was the Duke of Yor#s eſcape, the King's The Dube of 
ſecond ſon, from St. James's palace, where he was under fi oj 
the Earl of Northumberland's cuſtody, and his retreat into don. 
Holland, to his Siſter the Princeſs of Orange, Thus to have Rg 
his two eldeft ſons out of the power of his enemies was no vil. p.. 
ſmall advantage and ſatisſaction to the King (4). Clarendon, 

Some days after, Langdale poſſeſſed himſelf of Berwick, 1-3 Boggs 
and Muſgrave of Carlifle, The Parliament had received fe Ber. 
ſome intelligence of the deſign to ſurprize theſe places, and Wks and 

, * . uſgrave 
might have prevented it by putting garriſons there. But Carl ile. 
as, by the late treaty with Scotland, they were to be left April 28. 
to the care of the inhabitants, the two Houſes were unwil- 2 
ling by ſeizing them, to give the Scots ſo juſt an occaſion 115, Mod 
to complain, at a time when they wanted pretences to ſend Ruh worth. 
an army into England. They contented themſelves there- 5 
fore with ordering the Mayors, to take care and provide 


againſt a ſurprize, which however they either could not, 


or would not prevent. 


As ſoon as Langdale was maſter of Berwick, all the 
Royaliſts in Yorkſhire, Cumberland, and W:/tmoreland came 


( x He was joined at Caggeſhall by Sir Thomas Honywood, with two thouſand Horſe and Foot. Ruſhwortb, Tom. VII. p. 1150. 
The fame that was heretofore General Goring, Governor of Portſmouth, and had been made Earl of Norwich in 1644. Rapin, The Lord Ci 
re :don ſays, He had no experience or knowledge in war, nor knew how to exerciſe the office of General he had undertaken. Tom. III. p. 118. 
(3) The Royaliſts did not enter Colcheſter till Inne 13. and the Articles of ſurrender were ſigned Angnſt 27, Relat. of that Leaguer by M. C. 
(4) This Cicape was managed by Colonel Bamficld, Clarena n Tom, III. p. 101. | 


and 
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1643, and joined him. By this means, he. quickly formed a 
a dad of three teu Foot and one thouſand Horſe, 
Which enabled him to go in queſt of General Lambert, 
Ruſhworth, who commanded in thoſe parts for the Parliament. But 
VILE P. 148. he received very expreſs orders from Edinburgh not to 
ingage in any action, what advantage ſoever he might 
thence expect, but to retire about Carliſſe till the arrival 
of the Scotch army, which he obeyed. The reaſon of this 
order was, that as the rigid Presbyterians of Scotland were 
extremely jealous of the Royal party, the directors of af- 
fairs were apprehenfive, that the progreſs made in England 
for the King, would obſtruct the levying an army in Scot- 
land, And indeed, it was publickly ſaid, the army was 
intended for the King's rather than for the ſervice of the 
Englifh Presbyterians. 

Pr: of i: Theloſs of Berwick and Carliſle was followed ſoon after 
Wer went with another, which ſeemingly ſhould have embroiled the 
FR affairs of the Independents. I mean the revolt of part of 
ut coto the Fleet about the end of May. The Parliament having 
ebend. ordered eight men of war to guard the ſeas during the 
<©.7,07-,, ſummer, theſe ſhips lay in the Downs to take in proviſions, 
11. p.193- which was done but ſlowly, becauſe there was not mueh 
FW» to be feared from the Sea, While this part of the Fleet 
s lay in the Downs, ſome Kentiſh Gentlemen, the King's 
friends, frequently came on board (1). Whether they 
ſound in the ſailors an inclination to mutiny, or raifed it 
themſelves by converſing with them, it happened ſhortly 
after, that the ſervice was not performed in the Fleet with 
the ſame ſubmiſſion as before, "The Sailors took the li- 
berty to contradict their officers, and obey them nofarther 
than they pleaſed. The officers perceiving this great al- 
teration, acquainted the Parliament with it, and imme- 
diately Vice-Admiral Rainsborough, who was to command 
this ſquadron, was ordered to repair to the Fleet, and in- 
quire into the cauſes of this diſobedience. Kainsborough, 
being naturally very ſevere, began to make ſtrict inquiſition 
on board the Admiral's Ship; upon which the men all roſe 
«yainſt him, and ſeizing on him, put him with ſome 
mote of the officers into the boat, and ſent them on 
(hore. This was no ſooner known to the reſt of the ſhips, 
but they followed their example, and uſed ſuch officers as 
they did not like, in the ſame manner. As the Fleet was 
not yet well victualled, they were obliged to ſtay ſome days 
longer in the Downs, during which the Royaliſts ſupplied 
them with neceſſaries in the beſt manner they could. At- 
ter that, they ſailed for Holland, and came to an anchor 
at the Brill, in order to put themſelves under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Vor, who was deſigned by the King 
to be Lord High-Admiral, as ſoon as he ſhould be of fit 

age for that pot, | | | 
A Dur: is The Duke of York repairing to the fleet, then at Helvoet- 


 receired ou Sluys, Was received with great acclamations. He declared 


bord 3% the Lord J/illeughly of Parham, his Vice-Admiral (2), 
Clarendon, and appointed ſome other officers in the ſeveral Ships, the 
Ht; F. e failors having kept very ſew above the rank of a Boatſwain 
35 or Mate (3). As foon as the Prince of Vales, who was 
at Paris with the Queen his Mother, heard of this revolt, 

he reſolved to command the fleet himfelt, and employ it to 

the beſt advantage. But want of money detained him 

longer than he wiſhed, Cardinal /4azarin not being very. 

forward to ſupply him, no more than the Earl of Ormond, 

who waited in vain at Paris, for the performance of his 

promiſes concerning Ireland. The news that the Duke his 

Brother was preparing to ſail with the fleet, made him re- 

peat his endeavours to procure money upon loan, and ſuc- 

"TR ceeding at laſt, came to Calais, and from thence by ſea to 
The Prince of Heluoet-Sluys, He was received by the fleet with all the 
Wars cms reſpect and joy that could be deſired, and having provided 
10. p. 10h. What was wanting, by the Prince of Orange's aſſiſtance, 
ſent back the Duke of York to the Hague, it not being 

7, proper to venture both at one time. His deſign was to 
5 ſelze Yarmouth, whether to go from thence and head the 
oo Scotch army, when it ſhould be in England, or to ſecure an 
entrance into the Kingdom, when there ſhould be occaſion. 


e diy In ſailing to Yarmouth, he took a ſhip of London, bound 


e, tor Rotterdam, laden with cloth by the company of Mer- 
t chant-adventurers. It was ſaid this ſhip was worth forty 

thouſand pounds. He ordered the goods to be ſealed up, 
1: bib dad, and continued his courſe, But he ſucceeded not at Yar- 
—— mouth as he expected, the town refuſing to admit him, 
1: 1, though great part of the inhabitants were for the King. 
Five Wherefore he reſolved to enter the Thames, as well to in- 
(bye tercept all outward and homeward-bound ſhips, as to ſup- 
VII. p. 1204, Port the King's party, and that of the Presbyterians in the 
1206, 1398, Parliament and City ; for he was not ignorant of the pro- 
Crarendon, jects that were formed, Beſides, the Queen his Mother 
ta, © had enjoined him to court the Presbyterians, conceiving it 


was only by their means, that the King could be reſtored, 


(1) Some ot the King's friends were alſo on board, with ſome authority. 


Vol. II. 


A 

For this reaſon alſo, he afterwards releafed the Cloth-ſhip 1642 * 
for twelve thouſand pounds. bs 
W hilft the Prince lay in the Thames, where he ſeized 7. E. 
ſome other Merchant fhips, the Earl of MWarwict, being 
well aſſured of the fidelity of the reſt of the ſhips at Pore/- ; , 
mouth, and elſewhere, aſſembled a fleet, and anchored in A 
fight of the Prince; fo that in all appearance the two fleets !*: ?.1:3. 
would not part without an engagement. But though the dag 4 
Prince ſeemed inclined to it, he was adviſed to avoid it if] e 
poſſible, and not without reaſon. His ſhips were fewer, U 


and much ſmaller than the Earl of Harwich's; beſides, VII., or 


6 
16. 
164 Pr 


3.3 
-» 


the Earl expected others from Port/mouth every moment, Lada. 
which arriving the next day, rendered him very ſuperior. 
So the Prince ſailed back to Holland, and ſecured his fleet 
at Helvoet-Sluys, The Earl of J/arwick followed him, and 
appeared before that port, but to no manner of purpoſe. 
Thus ended the Prince of Waless expedition with the 
ſhips revolted from the Parliament. The money he re- 
ceived for the prizes he had taken, was not ſufficient to pay 
his fleet, and provide it with neceſſaries, fo that it pro- 
cured him more trouble thanadvantaye, Before I leave this 
ſubject, it will not be improper, briefly to explain ſome 
circumſtances in the Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory, « | 
Whiltt the two fleets lay in fight, and ſeemed to pre- E I 
pare for battle, the Prince ſent Harry Seymour to the Earl of .. 4 
Il/arwick, with a letter to invite him to return to his alle- © T 
giance. The Earl anſwered, that he adviſed his Highneſs Eo?” 
to put himſelf into the hands of the Parliament. Notwith- C 
ſtanding this diſcouraging anſwer, the Prince ſent Mr. Crofts a, 
to the Earl, who had married his Aunt, imagining, he 
durſt not venture to diſcover his ſentiments to Seymour, But 
Crefts returned with much the ſame anſwer. Hence it ap- 
pears, the Prince thought he had ſome room to rely on the 
Earl of F/arwick, as the Lord Clarendon inſinuates, and 
the ground of his hope, which was properly the effect only 
of his, or rather of the whole Royal Party's, prepoſſeſſion, 
was briefly this. The Scotch Commiſſioners, as I ſaid, did 
not acquaint the leading Presbyterians with the particulars 
of their treaty with the King in the % of Wight. They 
only told them, an army would be raiſed in Scotland to 
deliver the King out of the hands of the Independents, and 
that it was neceilary the Royaliſts and Presbyterians ſhould 
ſecond theſe endeavours, by acting jointly or ſeparately, 
This propoſal being accepted, the Royaliſts and Presbyte- 
rians prepared, as I have ſaid, to countenance the deſigns 
of the Scots by inſurrections in ſeveral parts of the King- _ 
dom. Matters ſtanding thus, [ Henry Rich] Earl of Hol- Id. 2.5 
land, who had ated an ill part in the late war, had a mind 
on this occaſion, to reconcile himſelf to the King, by la- 
bouring his reſtoration. To that end, he received a com- 
miſſion from the Prince of J/ales, impowering him to raiſe 
forces for the King's ſervice, and his brother the Earl of 
Harwick promiſed to aſſiſt him in his deſigns. This is 
what the Prince knew, and what made him believe the 
Earl of Z/arwick was in the ſame diſpoſition with his bro- 
ther. But there was a wide difference between the views 
of the Royaliſts, and thoſe of the Presbyterians. Theſe 
laſt, of whom the Earl of J/arzic+ was one of the heads, 
did not pretend to reſtore the King without terms, but 
only to free him out of the hands of the Independents, to 
make conditions with him afterwards, which they called 
ſettling the peace of the Kingdom. But the Prince, and 
the King's whole party would not underſtand this difference, 
and prepoſterouſly imagined, that all who had promiſed to 
act againſt the Independents, had thereby engaged to ſerve 
the King without terms. Herein lay the miſtake. It is 
therefore evident, the Earl of Z/arwick, who acted upon 
Presbyterian views, could not believe it to be his intereſt to 
deliver the fleet to the Prince, ſince, notwithſtanding the 
preſent occaſion which induced the Presbyterians to be in a 
readineſs to act againſt the army, they {till conſidered the 
Royal party as their real enemies. 
In the beginning of June, the King's friends found means 
to ſurpriſe Pontfract Caſtle in York/hire, and put a garriſon Pontfas 
there. Sortly after Scarborough Caſtle revolted from the 5 | 
Parliament, and declared for the King. 2, Ruſte. I Mer, 
The Scotch army being at length upon the point of en- 5. (1133; 7.355. 
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tering England, General Fairfax being ftill employed in 27 
the blockade of Colche/ter, and Cromwell in the ſiege of Holland. The Du 
Pembroke, and as there were but two regiments in London, . SUE 
[Henry Rich] Earl of Holland, thought he could not have * 

a fairer opportunity to execute his deſign in favour of the 
King. This deſign was ſo far from being a ſeeret, that it 
was become the common talk of the city. It was known | 
beforehand, what day the Earl of Holland was to depart, Rifhive 
and the Parliament did not ſeem to regard it. It was not | 
for want of information ; but the ſcene of affairs was much 


altered ſince the army's removal from London, The Inde- 
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Clarendon, Tom, III. p- 118. 


(2) He had lately left the Parliament, and withdrawn into Holland. Idem. p. 108. 


(3) The Castles of De and Sand wich declared alſo about this time for the King, but were reduced by Colonel Rich, Ladlow, Tom. I. p. 237. 


5 | pendents 
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pendents prevailed no more in the Parliament, and the 
Presby terians began to hold up their heads. For this rea- 
ſon, the Independents did not think proper, at ſuch a junc- 
ture, to take any ſteps that might induce the City of Len- 
Aan to declare openly. On the other hand, the Presbyte- 
rian members were far from endeavouring to prevent the 
Earl of Holland's deſign, which they conſidered as flowing 
from the general combination for the delivery of the King 
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namely, his promiſe to obſerve the ancient Laws. They 1548. 
did not much concern themſelves about maintaining the 
ellabliſnment of Presby tet aniſm in England, or the Cove- 

nant between the two nations. Others, as the Earls of Lou- Te Scorch 
don, and Lauderdale, who had been commiſſioners in Eng- (ns 
land, really intended to ſerve the King, but upon theſe two Royali/es 
conditions, that the Presbyterian-government ſhould he 3/4 4rceive 


„„ out of the hands of the army, So, the Earl publickly de- 
Dake parted from Londin, with about one hundred Horſe, and 
came to King ften upon Thames, where [George VL. liers] the 
"young Duke of Buckingham, the Lord Francis Villiers his 
brother, [ Henry Mordaunt] Earl of Peterborough, [and the 
7” family of the Earl of Northampton] met him with ſome 
. troops (t). As ſoon as they were joined, they ſent a let- 


1 


eſtabliſhed in the Church of England, and the Covenant“ wochen 


punctually obſerved. As they thought, they had taken ſuf- 
hcient care of theſe two points, by the //e of Might treaty, 
they little regarded the other conditions required of the 
King by the Parliament of England, concerning the Mi- 
litia, nomination to the great offices, Sc. But very likely; 
their deſign was to deceive one another. Theſe laſt meant 
to make uſe of the King's party to procure the execution 


e ter to the Lord- Mayor and Common-Council of London, 


declaring their intention was to join the forces of Surrey, 
Suſſ:x, and Middleſex, to releaſe his Majeſty's perſon, to 
bring him with honour to his Parliament, and to ſettle 
peace in the Kingdom: And deſired their aſſiſtance no far- 
ther than their deſigns were really for the good and happi- 
neſs of the King, Parliament and Kingdom, according to 
the Covenant. Theſe laſt words, according to the Covenant, 


ſeemed neceſſary, becauſe they knew the Presbyterians 


wiſhed for nothing ſo much as the confirmation of the Co- 
venant. But the Magiſtrates of London thought not fit to 
chuſe for leaders, the Earl of Holland, who was in no great 
repute, or the Duke of Buckingham an unexperienced youth, 
who had only the King's ſervice in view, without any re- 
-ard to the publick, or the Covenant; or in ſhort, any of 
theſe Lords, whoſe principles were by no means agreeable 


dc thoſe of the Presbyterians. So, without anſwering this 


- letter, they ſent it to the Parliament, who immediately 
voted the Lords that had ſigned it to be traitors, [and their 


eſtates to be ſequettred, ] 3 
The ſame day the letter was writ, Colonel Leveſey, with 


ſome companies of the two regiments that were quartered 


in Maſimtinſder, met theſe Lords near King. ſton, and entirely 


N. . 1192. routed them. But, Leveſey's Foot which was left behind, 


not being yet arrived, and the Lords having ſent theirs to 
King don, to ſecure their retreat, the Horſe only, on both 
des, were ingaged. Leveſey briskly purſued them to King- 


Jan, Where the Foot ſtood their ground, and hindered the 


enemies Horſe from entering the town. That ſame night 

they quitted King ſlon, and retired to St. Albans, with about 

four hundred men. . 8 | 
Mean while, General Fairfax hearing of this Inſurrec- 


4 0 tion, ſent from the blockade of Colchefter, Colonel Scroop 
with a regiment of Horſe, to the afliftance of the Parlia- | 
„ ment's troops. Scrocp coming to Heriford, was informed, 


that the Lords who had been defeated at King /?on, were at 
St. Neof's in a negligent manner. Upon this intelligence, 


1:1, he marched thither in the night, and ſurpriſed them in 


that little town, Killing ſome of their men, taking above a 
hundred priſoners, and diſperſing the reſt. The Lord 
Francis Villiers was flain(z). His brother the Duke of 
Buckingham, found means to eſcape, and the Earl of Hel- 


land was taken, conducted to London, and afterwards ſent 


priſoner to JVarwick Caſtle. Thus ended this ill concerted 


1144. enterprize, managed by perſons of no experience or skill 


in the art of war. 


At laſt, Duke Hamilton entered England at the head of | 


the Scorch army, the gth of July. The eleventh of the 


f 10 - ſame month, Pembroke Caſtle ſurrendered to Cromwell, who 


immediately diſpatched a body of Horſe to re-inforce the 
army in the North, commanded by Major-General Lam- 
/t. He departed himſelf three days aſter, with the reſt 
of his forces, which were already very much fatigued by 
the late ſiege, and of which the greateſt part wanted ſhoes 
and ſtockings, though they undertook a long march, which 
probably, would be followed with a battle. Theſe diffi- 
culties diſcouraged not Cromwell, He purſued his march 
. With all poſſible diligence, and yet could not join Lambert 
till the middle of Augu/?. We muſt now ſee what Duke 
Hamilton was doing, whilſt Cromwell was marching to- 
Wards him. | 


7/- betet The deſign of thoſe who had prevailed for the raiſing an 
army in Scetland, ſeemed to be to aſſiſt the Engliſb Piesby- 


terians, to free the Parliament from the yoke of the Inde- 
pendents, and to deliver the King out of the hands of the 
army, Theſe at leaſt were the molt plauſible things that 
were urged to induce the Parliament of Scotland to content 


M0: to this extraordinary expedition. But it may very juſtly be 
| VII. p. 11%. doub:ed, whether this was the deſign of all the leaders of 


that party, Some, among whom were Duke Hamilton, 
and his Brother the Earl of Lanerick, probably, ſought 
only to reſtore the King without terms, or at leaſt without 
any other condition than what he had himſelt offered, 


in the blockade of Colchefter. Probably, if, without loting 125. 


of the //le of Wight treaty, and the King's party, feigning 

to agree to what the others defired, intended to make uſe 

of them to enable the King not to be forced to receive 

any terms. The Duke of Hamilton's conduct after his 
entrance into England, ſeems to me a very ſtrong evidence, 

that he deſigned not to act in favour of the Presbyterians. 5 
If he had ſuch an intention, he ſhould not, it ſeems, have Date Hamil- 
loſt, as he did, forty days in the northern Counties, but 0 ag s 
have marched directly to London, Lambert would not have in. . 
been able to hinder his march, being much weaker than N 

he, Cromwell was yet employed in Wales, and Fairfax f. , 
time, he had marched to London, he would have ar- 

rived before Cromwell and Lambert could have joined farces, 

and it Fazr/ax had quitted the blockade of Colehaſter, in 

order to throw himſelf into London, very likely, the In- 

habitants would have ſhut their gates againſt him, ſince they 

would have been ſupported by the army of Scotland. At 

leaſt, in caſe Fairfax had riſen from before Colcheſter, that 

town, the whole County of £/zx, and doubtleſs, Suffolk, 

and Norfolk, would have joined with the Scots. In a 

word, it the Scotch army had marched towards the centre 

of the Kingdom, there would, doubtleſs, have been in 

many places, inſurrections, which would have greatly diſ- 


treſſed the army of the Independents; and if Duke Hami!- 


ton could have reached London, certainly the City and Par- 
liament would have openly declared againſt the army, and 
expelled out of both Houſes, the Independent members. 
It will hereafter appear, theſe are not bare conjectures; 
conſidering what paſſed in the City and Parliament, whilſt 
it was exprcted, the Scorch army would take the courſe, I 


have been ſpeaking of. 


But Duke Hamilton had doubtleſs other views, fince he Cnicdurs. 
ſtaid above a month in the north, without any neceſſity. Ke ee 
The Lord Clarenden conjectures, the Duke's intention TAIL p-135 
was, to afford time to the Eugliſb army to defeat thoſe | 
forces which were up in ſeveral parts of the Kingdom for 
the King, that they might not be ſo united as to obſtruct 
the Presbyterians deſign. But, whatever regard I may 
have for that noble Hiſtorian, I cannot be of his opinion, 
for two reaſons which to me ſeem very ſtrong, The firſt 
is, that Duke Hamilton was not a zealgus Presbyterian. 

On the contrary, though he had taken the Covenant, he 

was Epiſcopal in his heart, as he had ſufficiently diſcovered 

whilſt he could do it without danger. The ſecond is, that 

he was the man who had moſt courted and drawn into 
Scotland the Royaliſts, whilſt the voting of an army was 

in queſtion; I ſhould rather think, he had a quite con- Dieren 
trary aim to what the Lord Clarendon imputes to him; Coedureig 
that inſtead of deſigning to countenance the Presbyterian 
party, he rather ſeared to render them too powerful, by 
approaching London, knowing, when the King ſhould be 

in the hands of the Presbyterians, his condition would not 

be much happier, Very likely, his long ſtay in, the north, 

was only to give the King's friends in thoſe parts opportu- 

nity to join Langdalz's forces, and thereby render the King's 

party ſuperior. . : ö Zu 

However this be, not to dwell too long upon conjec- 27. Pete 
tures, as ſoon as Duke Hamilton entered England, he marches. 
marched to Carlifle, from whence he drew out the En- 4 75 
gliſb, placed there by Muſgrave, and put in a Scotch Gar- 1193. 
riſon. Some days after, Langdale joined him with about 77 i; j,, 
four thouſand Engliſb Foot, and ſeven or eight hundred & Langdale. 
Horſe (3). But thele troops remained ſeparate, and in the Finden, 
marches, Langdale was always a day before the Scotch III. p. 124, 
army. This was to evade in ſome meaſure the order of odd 5 
the Parliament of Scotland, that the Engliſb who ſhould blem 
refuſe to take the Covenant, ſhould not be received into 
the army, nor act in conjunction with the Scots. Never- 
theleſs the Engliſb and Scots made but one army; under 
the command of Duke Hamilton, from whom Langdale 
received orders. Lambert who was poſted near the place 
where ths two armies joined, or at laſt approached each 


(1) They made up about five hundred Horſe. Ruſhworth, Tom. VII. p. 1173, 


(2) He was ſlain in a skirmich at King ſton. Whitelock, p 318, 


(3) Duke Hamilton brought with him tour thouſand Horſe, and ten thouſand Foot. See Burnet's Meh. p. 376. 


No. 7m. Vor. II. 
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1648. other, retired in ſuch diſorder, that probably he would have 
been defeated, had he been purſued; but Duke Hamilton 
did not think fit to improve this advantage. He conti- 
ned ſome days at Carliſle, after which he marched to 


Kendal in Meſimoreland, where he reſted again, till find- 


ing not wherewithal to ſubſiſt his army, he was forced, as 
| it were, to proceed to Lancaſhire with part of his army, 
F- enters leaving the reſt at Kendal. At length, he advanced to 
Fran. Preſton, where he halted, the reaſon whereof is not known, 
unleſs it was to ſtay for Monroe, who was coming with 

three thouſand men out of Scotland. 
Cromwell Mean while, Cromwell having reached Yorkſhire, Lambert 
joins Lam- jnſtantly joined him, and they marched together directly to 
july is, Preſton, where Duke Hamilton lay. Langdale who made 
Ruſhworth, the van of the Duke's army with his Engliſb troops, ſent 
VII. p.1211, him notice that Cromwell was approaching with a reſolu- 
3 tion to give him battle, and conſequently it was neceſſary 
III. p. 125. to keep his army together. But the Duke regarded not this 
intelligence, believing it to be only ſome detachment of 
Fe d:frats Cromwell's army. In ſhort, Langdale was attacked by 
er the enemies Horſe, who drove him to Preſton, where he 
; brought with him ſome priſoners, who averred, that 
Cromwell's whole army was ncar. Whereupon the Duke 
ſent him back to his troops, promiſing to fend him aſ- 
ſiſtance; but diſappointed him. So Langdale being at- 
tacked, was forced to maintain a very unequal hght, 
which laſted however five or ſix hours; but at laſt he 


| The Duke's was entirely routed, Immediately after, CromwelPs Horſe 


army 's marched directly to Praſton, where all was in ſuch confu- 
14. f. 126. lion that nothing was thought of but flight. The Duke 
Burner's himſelf found it proper to retire by the bridge, which he 
e in vain endeavoured to guard, after paſſing it. The fol- 
lowing letter was ſent by Cromwell to the Parliament, the 
20th of Aug/?, containing a particular account of what 
paſſed between the two armics, on the 17th, 18th, and 


19th of Auguſt. 


Cromwell's ©* ATE the conjunction of that party which I brought 
IT RIGS. with me out of Males with the northern forces 
anerk. about Knaresborough and Metherby, hearing that the 
VII. p. 1237.“ enemy was advanced with their army to Lancaſhire, 
« we came the 6th inſtant to Hodder- bridge over Ribble, 
„ where we had a council of war; and upon advertiſe- 
«< ment the enemy intended ſouthward, and ſince con- 
<« firmed, that they reſolved for London itſelf, and infor- 
© mation that the Iriſh forces under Monroe, lately come 
« out of Ireland, which conſiſted of twelve hundred 
„ Horſe, and fifteen hundred Foot, were on their march 
ce towards Lancaſhire to join with them, it was thought, 


< to engage the enemy to fight was our buſineſs; and 


« accordingly marching over the bridge that night, quar- 
<< tered the whole army in the fields. Next morning we 
* marched towards Preſton, having intelligence that the 
c enemy was drawing together thereabouts from all his 
© out-quarters; we drew out a forlorn of about two 
* hundred Horſe, and four hundred Foot; theſe gallant- 
ly engaged the enemy's ſcouts and out-guards, until we 
4 had opportunity to bring up our whole army. So ſoon 
as our foot and horſe were come up, we reſolved that 
night to engage them if we could; and therefore ad- 
* vancing with our forlorns, and putting the reſt of the 
army into as good a poſture as the ground would bear, 
(which was totally inconvenient for our Horſe, being 
all incloſure and miry ground) we preſſed upon them 
through a lane, and forced them from their ground, 
after four hours diſpute, until we came to the town; 
„ into which four troops of my Regiment firſt entered; 
and being well ſeconded by Colonel Harriſon's regi- 
ment, charged the enemy in the town, and cleared the 
« ſtreets. At laſt the enemy was put into diſorder, many 

«<< men ſlain, and many prifoners taken ; the Duke with 

« moſt of the Scots Horſe and Foot retreated over the 
bridge; where after a very hot diſpute betwixt the 

« Lancaſhire tegiments, (part of my Lord General's and 

<« them being at puſh of pike) they were beaten from 

<< the bridge, and our Horſe and Foot following them, 
killed many, and took divers priſoners ; and we poſſeſſed 
<« the bridge over Derwent, and a few houſes there, the 
enemy being drawn up within muſquet ſhot of us, 
<« where we lay that night, we not being able to attempt 
further upon the enemy, the night preventing us. In 
this poſture did the enemy and we lie moſt part of 
that night; upon entering the town, many of the 

*© enemy's Horſe fled towards Lancaſter, in the chaſe of 

* whom we had divers of our Horſe, who purſued 

* them near ten miles, and had execution of them, and 
took about five hundred Horſe, and many priſoners : 
We poſſeſſed in the fight very much of the enemy's 

© ammunition; I believe they loſt four or five thouſand 


(1) Or rather Guaſcopi, for chat was the name of u Floxgnjins, whom the Eng/ihh galled Gaſcoigne, Rabin. 


Vol. II. 


“arms; the number of the ſlain we judge to be about 


© a thouſand, the priſoners we took near about four bop 
„ thouſand, | 

& In the- night they marched away, ſeven or e 
© thouſand Foot, and about four thouſand Horſe; we 
„followed them with about three thouſand Foot, and 
% about two thouſand five hundred Horſe and Dragoons : 
and in this proſecution that worthy Gentleman Colonel 
% Thornhaugh, preſſing too boldly, was ſlain, being run 
<< into the body, thigh, and head, by the enemies lancers : 
© our Horſe ſtill proſecuted the enemy, killing and taking 
„divers all the way; but by that time our army was 
© come up, they recovered Migan before we could at- 
„ tempt any thing upon them. We lay that night in 
*© the field cloſe by the enemy, lying very dirty and 
% weary, where we had ſome skirmiſhing, &:c, We took 
„ Major-General Van Druske, Col. Hurrey, and Lieu- 
<< tenant-Colonel Ennis. 

The next morning the enemy marched towards e. 
« rington, made a ſtand at a paſs near J/inwick ; we held 
them in ſome diſpute until our army was come up, they 
maintaining the paſs with great reſolution for many 
* hours; but our men, by the blefling of God, charged 
very home upon them, beat them from their ſtanding, 
„ Where we killed about a thouſand of them, and took 
(as we believe) about two thouſand priſoners, and pro- 
„ ſecuted them home to /Yarrington town, where they 
* poſſeſſed the bridge. As ſoon as we came thither, 
LI received a meſſage from Lieutenant-General Bailey, 
* defiring ſome capitulation ; to which I yielded, and gave 
him theſe terms: That he ſhould ſurrender himſelf and 
all his officers and ſoldiers priſoners of war, with all his 
arms, ammunition, and horſes, upon quarter. for life ; 
which accordingly is done. Here are took about four 
thouſand complete arms, and as many priſoners: And 
thus you have their infantry ruined, 
* The Duke is marched with his remaining Horſe 
(which are about three thouſand) towards Nantwich, 
where the Gentlemen of the county have taken about 
five hundred of them; the country will ſcarce ſuffer 
any of them to paſs, but bring in and kill divers as 
they light upon them. I have ſent poſt to my Lord 
Grey and Sir Edward Rhodes, to gather all together 
with ſpeed for their proſecution : Monroe is about Cum- 
© berland, with the horſe that ran away, and his 1riþ 
* horſe and foot; but I have left a conſiderable ſtrength, 
I hope, to make reſiſtance till we can come up to 


them. 5 | : 
„Thus you have the narrative of the particulars of 
the ſucceſs, I could hardly tell how to fay leſs, there 
being ſo much of God; and I was not willing to ſay 
more, left there ſhould ſeem to be any thing of Man; 
only give me leave to add one word, ſhewing the diſ- 
„ parity of the forces of both ſides; that ſo you may 
ſee, and all the world acknowledge, the great hand of 
«© Godin this buſineſs. The Scots army could not be leſs 
„than twelve thouſand Foot well armed, and five thou- 
«© ſand Horſe; Langdale not leſs than two thouſand five 
“ hundred Foot, and fifteen hundred Horſe; in all twenty 
one thouſand : in ours, in all, about eight thouſand fix 
hundred, and by computation about two thouſand of 
© the enemy's flain, betwixt eight and nine thouſand 
© Priſoners, beſides what are lurking in hedges and pri- 
“vate places, which the country daily bring in, or de- 
*« fray.” x : | | 

To finiſh, in a few words, the relation of the un- Tix Dale 
fortunate end of Duke Hamilton and his army, I fhall nga 
add, to what is ſaid in Cromwel!'s letter, that the Duke re- bale amy 
tiring to Nantwich, and finding himſelf purſued by Lam- abe 
bert with a ſtrong party of Horſe, marched to Utoxeter [in n 
Staffordſhire, | where Lambert was almoſt as ſoon as he, 133. 
and where the Scots made not the leaſt ſhew of reſiſt- —_ 
ance. In a word, the Duke was taken with all the offi- omg 
cers about him ; and of the whole army, the Horſe only Ludlow” 
eſcaped, who headers e Monroe in Cumberland. To We 
this came the great effort of Scotland in favour of the 
King. I ſay in favour of the King, for it is certain, moſt 
of the authors of this enterprize intended the King's re- 
ſtoration, though they covered their deſign with other pre- 

tences. | 

The defeat of the Scotch army was followed, within eee 

few days, by the taking of Colchęſter, the blockade where- —— 1 
of had laſted above two months. The beſieged having prix. 
been forced to ſurrender at diſcretion, the General called a A oo 
council of war, where it was determined, that Sir George VII. p.120, 
Liſte, Sir Charles Lucas, and Sir Bernard Gaſcoigne (11 i, 
ſhould be ſhot to death, The two firſt were executed, rige f 
but the General hearing, Sir Bernard was a Florentine, ,, 


ſaved his life, for ſear the Grand-Duke ſhould revenge his 2 
| 137+ 


death 
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% CHARLES I. 555 


* 1. That the Government of the Kingdom ſhould be 1648. 
into his dominions (1). 5 ftill by King, Lords, and Commons. box 
| auferdale The Prince of Wales was at the Hague, when the news ** 2, That the ground-work for this Government ſhould d. F. toy 5 
preſſes the of Duke Hamilton's defeat arrived there, On the mor- * be the propoſitions laſt preſented to the King at Hamp- 
Prive to. row, [John Maitland] Ear] of Lauderdale waited on him & 7ton-Court. 
ee Scot. with à letter from the Parliament of Scotland, inviting him % 3. That any Member of the Houſe ſhould have leave 
nad. to come into their Country, and head their army in Eng- to ſpeak freely to any votes, ordinances, or declarations 
| 2 land, But the news he had received the day before being concerning the King, Oc. | 
| phy confirmed, he did not think fit to hazard his perſon to no — Theſe Votes were directly contrary to the deſigns of the 
| Ruthworth, purpoſe, though the Earl of Lauderdale preſſed him ex- Independents, who meant to aboliſh regal power, and eſta- 
| VI-P 12” tremely to depart. So, the Earl was obliged to return all bliſh a Commonwealth. But as their intention was yet a 
3 alone. ſecret, or at leaſt they had not declared it, they did not 
gate After the recital of the fruits of the ſeveral commotions think proper to diſcover it too openly, by oppoſing theſe 
e Perl: raiſed by the King's friends in the laſt ſeven or eight Votes. 
| Hou t months, it will be neceſſary, before we proceed, to ſpeak Some days after, ſundry of the Inhabitants of London eee 
ol what paſſed the mean while in the Parliament and City. preſented a petition to the Common-Council, praying, that , 
Ti ndtpen. Since the two Houſes had voted no more addreſſes to the the Lord-Mayor and Sheriffs of London might be part of tonching the 
Aus prevail King, there was a perfect union between the Parliament the Committee for the Militia of the City, and that the 8 
H the and the army. The army no more pretended to meddle reſt of the Committee might be choſen by the Common- gutworty 
lin State-affairss They conſented that the ſupernumerary Council. | 2 VII. p. 1108. 
troops, that is, ſuch as were not upon the late eſtabliſn- Upon this, the Lord- Mayor and Common- Council pre- | 
ment, ſhould be disbanded by Companies, as money was ſented a Petition to the Houſe of Commons, ſhewing, 
raiſed to pay them. "They promiſed to retire to the Towns „That the General having by letter informed the Peticion 
and Garriſons as ſoon as the Parliament ſhould ſettle the Houſe of Commons of his deſign to remove the ey 
neceſſary funds for their regular pay. This condeſcenſion Regiments that were at J/e/?min/ter, they conceived, commit 
or rather ſubmiſſion to the Parliament, proceeded from the “ that there was an expectation, the Parliament ſhould 5, = 15 1 55 
Independents power in both Houſes, no reſolution being “ be guarded by the forces of the City, which they were way 9. 
2 taken but by their direction, or at leaſt that was contrary “ ready to do, provided they were put into a capacity to Id. p. 1197- 
v. Prei- to their views. On the other hand, though the Presbyte- perform the ſame, by ſettling the Militia of London, 
& = 77 rians were not ſorry, there were inſurrections in the King- © and being authorized ſo to do. 
Ie of dom capable of keeping the army employed, and obliging “ That the Lord-Mayor and Common-Council might, 
I S.otand. them to remove from London, they were in danger how- by ordinance of Parliament, be authorized to nominate 
1 ever that the King's party would grow too powerful before and preſent to both Houſes of Parliament a Committee 
3 the Scotcharmy ſhould enter England. Upon this army it “ for the Militia of the ſaid City; whereby Commanders 
= 7.i.y of the was that they founded their hope of becoming once more and ſoldiers might be the better united and encouraged 
hte maſters of the Parliament and Kingdom. But they per- to perform their duties, for the ſafety and preſervation 
„ ceived, that before the arrival of the aſſiſtance expected of the Parliament and City. 22 
from Scotland, it was not their intereſt to ſecond the That the command of the Tower of London might be 
endeavours of the Royaliſts, whoſe views vere very oppo- put into the hand of ſuch a perſon as ſhould be nominat- 
ſite to theirs, for fear of enabling them to renew the war ed and preſented to both Houſes of Parliament by the 
by their own ſtrength. On the other hand, they would © Lord-Mayor and Common- Council. 


have acted very imprudently, if they had openly declared That the Soldiers there remaining might be removed.“ | 5 0 


againſt the army, whilſt it was about London, without 
having ſufficient forces to reſiſt it. 


The aſſiſtance of Scot- 
land only could enable them to hold up their heads. For 


which reaſon the votes of both Houſes were always unani- 


mous to condemn the inſurrections in Males, Kent, Eſſex, 
as well as thoſe of the Earl of Holland and the Duke of 
Buckingham. 
dents met with no obſtacle in cauſing the eleven Members 
accuſed by the army to be declared incapable of ſerving in 
Parliament, and the Lord-Mayor, Aldermen of London, 
and the ſeven Peers to be proſecuted with the utmoſt ri- 


gour for being concerned in the tumult of the 26th of July. 


They get up- 
permoſt in 
the Parlia- 
ment, 


Theſe were the reſolutions of a Parliament yet governed 
and directed by the Independents. But when once Crom- 
well was ingaged in Males with part of the army, Fairfax 
employed at the blockade of Colcheſter, and when the 
ſurprizal of Berwick and Carliſle had made it neceſſary to 
ſend ſome Regiments into the North, the face of affairs 
began to change. The Independent Members found them- 
ſelves obliged, in their turn, to diſſemble, and conſent to 
things which they would doubtleſs have oppoſed, had the 
army been near to ſupport them. Oe 


This was alſo the reaſon, that the Indepen- 


All this was granted againſt the intereſt of the Indepen- ION Bb 


dents, who, for a few months before, had ordered the con- 


trary, becauſe they knew the Londoners were not for them. 
Thus the City endeavoured by degrees, under divers pre- 
tences, to put themſelves in condition to act, when the 
ſeaſon was ripe. | 


It appears alſo by a declaration of the Houſe of Com- Pec/aration 
of the Cem- 
Mons. 


gan to be ſuperior in the Parliament. This declaration 1d. p. 1102, 


mons of the 5th of May, how much the Presby terians be- 


ran: That the Houſe is reſolved to preſerve and maintain the 


ſolemn League and Covenant, and the Treaties between the 


two Kingdoms of England and Scotland : And that they will 
be ready to join with the Kingdom of Scotland in the propoſi- 
tions agreed upon by the two Kingdoms, and preſented to his 
Majeſty at Hampton-Court. This was a toothing to unite 
themſelves with the Scots, as ſoon as they ſhould enter the 
Kingdom. Probably, the Commons believed them to be 
more ready than they were, and moreover, were yet igno- 


rant, that the aim of thoſe who had promoted the raiſing 
of an army in Scotland, was rather to ſerve the King, than 


ſupport the Presbyterian-party in England. But they ſoon 


perceived, the Royaliſts intended not to maintain the Par- 
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4 ae The 27th of April, before the army removed from Lon- liament's intereſt, If the Cavaliers, for ſo the King's 1 by Ro 0 i 
April 8 don, upon information, true or falſe, brought to the Par- party were called, had behaved with a little more policy, ;, rid 15 


ts 


Ruthworth, liament (2), that ſome officers had plotted to diſarm, and and leſs paſſion and heat, they might have done the King to tz Kinge 105 


*1-.1973. then plunder the City, the Common-Council preſented a 


weekly bills of mortality. 


Petition to the Houſe of Commons, deſiring, that the 
chains of the City, which had been lately pulled down, 
might be ſet up again ; the army removed to a farther di- 
ſtance from London; and Major-General Skippor appointed 
to command within the lines of communication, and the 
It is evident the Common- 
Council had a mind to have it in their power to a& when 
the Scotch army ſhould enter England. For they could 
not imagine the Scots had other thoughts than to ſupport 


the Presbyterian party in England. The Houſe granted 


- arming the City, 


two of their requeſts, and took time to conſider of the - 


removal of the army. | 


The next day the Houſe of Commons having taken into 


conſideration the affair of ſettling the Government, voted : 


ſignal ſervice, But they ſo openly ſhowed, that their de- 
ſign was to reſtore the King without terms, that they 
obliged the Presbyterians to be upon their guard, andeven 
to oppoſe them, inſtead of acting jointly with them, as 
the Cavaliers expected. This paſſion, or, if you pleaſe, 
extreme zeal for the King's ſervice, was always the di- 
ſtinguiſhing character of that party, and often baffled their 
deſigns. | Ba of this party, inhabitants of the County of 
Surrey, could not contain themſelves ſo long as would have 
been requiſite for the King's intereſt. They aſſembled in 
great numbers, Horſe and Foot, and came to /Y*/imin/ter, 
where they preſented a petion to the Lords, and another 
to the Commons, worded in ſuch high and ftrong terms, 
that they ſeemed to believe themſelves ſupported by the 
whole Kingdom. They demanded : 


(1) The other Priſoners taken at Colcheſter were, George Goring Earl of Norwich, the Lord Capel, Henry Haſtings Lord Lomghborough, Sir Ni liam 


Compton, Sir Ab. Shipman, Sir Johm Watts, Sir Lodowick Dyer, Sir Henry Appleton, Sir Dennard Strutt, Sir Hugh Oriley, Sir Richard Manliverer, ten Co- 


lonels, 


eight Lieutenant-Colonels, nine Majors, thirty Captains, Gentlemen fixry-five, Lieutenants ſeventy-two, Enſigns and Corners ſixty- nine, Serje- 


ants a hundred and eighty- three, private ſoldiers three thouſand ſixty-ſeven. They held out ſo long, chat all the dogs and cats, ane molt of the horſes 
r 


were eaten, 


The Women and Children being at the Lord Goring's door, Ang. 20, crying our for 


ead, he told them, They muſt eat their Children, if 


they wanted. Whereupon the Women reviling him, threatned to pull ont his eyes. The town was preſerved from plunder, upon paying ten thouſand 


pounds, Ruſhworth, Tom, VII. p. 12.32 


1256. Whitelock, p. 324. 


(2) One Fobn Everard made an affidavit before the Common-Council, that being in bed in an Inn at Windſor, he heard ſome officers talking of 4iſ- 


weir Petition. Raſhworth, Tom. VII. p. 1070 — 1073» 


and then make them advance a million of money, or plunger them. Whereupon the Commog-Councy intoxmgd the Houſe of the ſame in 
Logs pt “That 
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56 The HISTORY of ENGLAND. Vol. 11. 


1648, «© That the King might be reſtored to his due honour, 
e and juſt rights, according to the oaths of Allegiance and 


from ®TY © Supremacy : That he might be forthwith eſtabliſhed in 


tit beha'f of > h - | 
the Kr. „ his throne, according to the ſplendor of his anceſtors : 


My 1%. 66 That he might for the preſent come to Meſtminſter with 


© honour and ſafety, to treat perſonally for compoſing 
differences: That the free-born Subject of England 
might be governed by the known Laws and Statutes in 
<« force in the Kingdom: That the war beginning might 
<« be prevented; and that the ordinances for preventing 
<« free-quarter, might be duly executed, and ſpeed made 
in disbanding all armies, having their arrears due paid 
e them 
Nothing could be more unſeaſonable than this petition in. 

ſuch a juncture, when the buſineſs was to foment the divi- 
ſion between the Presbyterians and Independents, whereas 
the petition tended to unite them againſt the Royaliſts, 
Toill. The Lords anſwered, ** They were now upon the conſi- 
Wpielork ec deration of the ſettling of the Kingdom, and doubted 
©. © not to ſatisfy all.” Whilſt the Commons were debat- 
ing on the petition, ſome of the Surrey-men (1) quarrelled 
with the Parliament's guard, diſarmed two or three of the 
ſoldiers, and killed one. W hereupon, to hinder them from 
carrying their violence any farther, more Horſe and Foot 
were ſent for from the Meuſe and Il hitehall, who flew and 
wounded ſeveral, before they could be diſperſed. 


ne: This attempt, and an information brought to the Houſe 


' 
roc ea He 


%% % of Commons, that ſoldiers were privately liſting in London, 
P.r/;29c,t. and a plot contriving by the Royal Party to ruin both Par- 
hl =, Lament and City, Presbyterians, and Independents, cau- 
Urt. p. 11% fed the Parliament and City to enter into a ſtrict union 
Ak together. It was equally their intereſt to guard againſt the 
Wait Royalifts, who hated the city no leſs than the Parliament 
and army, and to take meaſures to hinder the execution 

of the Cavaliers deſigns. Thus the impetuous zeal of the 
Cavaliers was extremely injurious to the King; whereas 

had it been well managed, it might have procured him great 
advantages. If they could have reſolved to conceal their 


ſentiments, and ſuffer the Presbyterians to believe, that 


their ſole deſign was to deliver the King out of the hands 


of the Independents, and to act againſt the army, they 
would have, doubtleſs, conſiderably ſtrengthned their par- 
ty; and the Piesbyterians, inſtead of hurting, would have 
alliſted them. "This was, probably, Duke Hamilton's pro- 
je, and theirs, who laboured to procure him the com- 
mand of the Scotch army, But the raſh and impetuous zeal 
of ſome particular perſons, to whom it was not thought 
proper to impart the ſecret, cauſed the Presbyterians to be 
25 much upon their guard againſt the Cavaliers, as againft 
* Fah the Independents. So in all the inſurrections in ſeveral 
, parts of the Kingdom, whilſt the Scotch army was ex- 
5-3. Py, pected, the Presbyterians were wholly unconcerned, except 
in Kent, where ſome general officers and reformado's were 
willing to ivgage. But after that diſappointment, they lay 
fill, in expectation of the Scots, on whoſe aſſiſtance they 
relied very rauch, though, as I before obſerved, without 

any foundation, | | 
7 n Mean while, the Presbyterians were greatly embaraſſed. 
325 e The Scotch army was not yet come, and they were in no 
wit! 11 Teſs danger from the King's ſucceſſes, than from the army's. 
I hey could thereſo:e join with neither of the parties, with- 
„ out labouring their own ruin. "The deſigns of all three 


CL. 4 
Offs cn 


Lens. were ſo oppoſite, that whichſoever ſhould prevail, the 


other two would be infallibly ruined. The Presbyterians 
therefore reſolved at length to take advantage of the army's 
abſence, of the number of their voices in the Parliament, 
and of the aſſiſtance of the city, to conclude a peace with 


the King. But in order to this peace, it was neceſſary, 


the King ſhould conſent to three conditions, without which 
they could not reſolve to be reconciled to him. The firſt 
Was, That the Militia of the Kingdom ſhould, for ſuch a 
number of years, be put into the hands of both Houſes. T his 
point having been the immediate cauſe, or at leaſt the pre- 
| tence of the war, they could not depart from it, without 
_ evidently ſhewing, the war had been undertaken without 
an abſolute neceſſity, which would have rendered them odi- 
ous to the whole Kingdom. For to what purpoſe had ſo 
much blood been ſpilt, and ſo much treaſure conſumed, if 
a peace could be made without this fecurity ? Beſides, in 
neglecting this article, they would, as I may fay, have put 
theraſelves in the King's mercy, whom they had mortally 
offended, The ſecond condition was, That the Pregby- 
terian Government /hmuld be eſtabliſhed by authority of King 
and Parliament. "I his condition was no leſs neceſſary, It 
was one of the ſtrongeſt motives of their undertaking and 
continuing the war, wherein they had been crowned with 
ſaccels, the advantages of which they were not diſpoſed to 
relinquiſh, What would they have gained by the war, if 
by a peace they were to be liable again to the juriſdiction 


(1) They were almoſt drunk, and had been animated, as they came through 1:;/minſter-Hll, by ſome of rhe Royaliſts, The quarrel began, by ſome 
of the Countrymens asking the guards, Why they ſtood there to guard a company ot rogues ? meaning the Parliament. Whiteteck p- 306. Sir T. Herbert 
ſays, The Sadlers firſt attronted the Petitioners, becauſe they required that the ar.uy ſhould be disbanded. M.. p. FI. 8 


Presbyterian. This remark is abſolutely neceſſary for un- 6 


of the Biſhops, and epiſcopal Clergy, their mortal enemies? 
The third condition was, That the King fheuld call 55 all 
his proclamations and declarations againſt the tao Hos | 
The neceſſity of this condition is evident, for the i 
having declared the members of both Houſes rebels, tlie 
could not treat with him as ſuch, without renouncih a 
their rights and pretenſions. | G 
The reſolution of treating with the King being taken 


by the leading Presbyterians, the queſtion was, to put it in | ghe 0:04 
execution. General Fairfax departing from IWindhor the W.- pfamvcrs 6 
22d of May, to march into the North, tho' within a ſw | 3 
days he was forced to take the Nentiſh rout, the next da deen 
the Common- Council of Londen preſented a petition to 1 

both Houſes of Parliament, wherein they ſaid: I Sor 55 
* That they thankfully acknowledged the favour of the W.,, 4% 


Houſe, in granting their deſires concerning the Tower, 4%; , ations 
and Militia of Lendon; and in communicating to them the Habe 3 et 
ſeveral votes of both Houſes of Parliament, wherein it Wo vip 
was reſolved, not to alter the fundamental Government i... AK 
of the Kingdom, by King, Lords, and Commons; tg 
preſerve inviolably the ſolemn League and Covenan: | 
and the treaties between the Kingdom of England and . 

Scotland; and to be ready to join with the Kingdom aL 
of Scotland, in the propotitions agreed upon by both 3 
Kingdoms. They further deſired, that the Aldermen, 
the Recorder, and the reſt of their fellow-citizens, then 
in the Tower, might be diſcharged and reſtored ; and 
that in proſecution of their ſaid votes, they would be 
pleaſed to improve all good opportunities in perfecting 
the ſpeedy ſettlement of the peace of both Kingdoms. 
This petition was the firſt ſtep taken by the City of Lon- Ran ls, 
don, to give the Parliament occaſion to endeavour a peace. 0: 
The members, as I ſaid, were for the moſt part Presby- , 8 
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terians, and yet the Independents prevailed, becauſe they Eee 
were ſupported by the army. So, from the 6th of Augu/? b 2 2 
1647, to the end of May 1648, the Parliament muſt be WE 7: 77-7) 
conſidered as Independent, becauſe the votes were directed W 
by that party. But ſince the army's removal from London, - I "5299 
the Presbyterians had exerted themſelves, and no longer Wo fwort] 


tearing the army, paſſed ſuch votes as were moſt agreeable = Ma 
to their intereſt, From that time, therefore, the Parlia- = | 
ment is not to be conſidered as Independent, but rather as 


derſtanding the reaſon of the difference between the pro- 
ceedings . of this Parliament, of which we are going to 


ſpeak, and thoſe from the 6th of Augu/? the hft year. W » 1163 


7 22 . » 1 3 5 Wa. telec 

The petition above-mentioned being read in both Heu- L ende, 

ſes, they ordered the Recorder, and all the other priſoners? ©, . 
are grantia. | 


to be releaſed, except the three Aldermen, who had been M. :;, 

impeached in form, but who nevertheleſs were alſo diſ- Rulbwort 
charged after ſome days. They farther ordered, that the In 
ſoldiers poſted in the Tower to reinforce the garriſon, Whitelock, 


ſhould return to their regiments, | e 
3 eþ0r 


On the morrow, the Commons voted, notwithſtanding 7 twat | cen, 
the oppoſition of the Independent members, That, after his ring HH in fav 
Majeſty's affent to the three bills, which ſhould be offered Wütend. WM —. 


to him, a treaty ſhould be had with him upon the reſt of Rub 
the propoſitions preſented to him at Hampton-Court, Theſe 8 
three bills were for ſettling the Militia, the Presby terian- 
government, and recalling all his declarations againſt the 
two Houſes. Theſe bills were ready the zoth of May, and 


i. p 


. The Lord 


ſent to the Lords for their concurrence. The ſame day, 7% 3% . 70 
the General having drawn out the troops that were in the card th W Commons | 
Tower, at J/hitehall, and the Meuſe, to employ them in Partiannt | 1 5 5 
. 2 * . 0 A - : ree 
his expedition againſt the Xentiſb- men, the Houſe empow- Id. . 1, Lill. 


ered the Militia of London, to ſend guards to the Parlia- bid, 

ment, from time to time as occaſion ſhould require. 7 "nary 
T'he Presbyterians were very much at eaſe, ſince they Proceeding 13.“ 

were no longer curbed by the army. But they ſtill want- % 


liamen: to 


ed one thing, of. which they reſolved to take care. Whilſt e ai 


the two Houſes were governed by the Independents, the $c51lan% 2. L. 
| g | | rd 

Scots thought to have cauſe to complain, and on that pre- | e. 
tence they were levying an army to march into England. Juy 7% 
vnwor 


For this reaſon, the Parliament, now become Presbyterian, 
believed it neceſſary to remove all occaſion of complaint, 
by giving them ſatisfaction, and to ſhew, they meant to 
proceed in a different manner from what they had done, 
whilſt checked by the Independents. They now declared, june : 
they intended to maintain the Covenant, and the treaties 1d. P. 1 
between the two Kingdoms; and to convince the Scott, 

the Houſe of Commons voted, that the three bills to be 


VII p.11 


preſented to his Majeſty, ſhould be communicated to the e, 
Parliament of Scotland for their approbation. It is eaſy to 5 Jul pg 
perceive, that the aim of the two Houſes was to ſecure the B 754 


aſſiſtance of Scotland, and indeed it ſeems to have been 
Scotland's intereſt to unite with the Parliament of England, 
ſince it was become Presbyterian. But, as I obſerved, thoſe 
by whom the Parliament of Scotland was then/ managed, 
fought not ſo. much the good of the Kingdom, as the 


King's 


11334 


= Wi.t)ck. 
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o charged, 


Fol: worth. 


4 Petition 
I 2 yo rg «© Majeſty and both Houſes, in the city of London, or ſome 
= ＋ a per f5- ; 

EC cc 


_ zl treaty 
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== Vi.p.1170 4 


3 Ve Lords 
re the 


4 the three 
illi. 


The Com- 


nent refu; 
it. "efuſe 


The Lords 


W July 10. 


Book XXI. 


King's advantage; but of this the Parliament of England 
was yet ignorant, or perhaps would hardly believe. There 
was moreover in the fore-mentioned reſolution, one great 
inconvenience, namely, loſs of time. It was the Presby- 
terians intereſt to haſten the treaty with the King, whilſt 
the event of what was preparing, was yet doubtful. But 
on the contrary, delay was advantagious to the Indepen- 
dents, who, as will hereafter appear, failed not to uſe that 
method to break their enemies meaſures, 
„e The next day, the Commons ordered, that the eleven 
ben bert are members of their Houſe, and the ſeven Peers accuſed by 
the army. ſhould be fully diſcharged, and Glyn (1) mem- 
ber for 1/:/tmin/ter, who had been expelled, was received 
into the Houſe | | 
%% As the two Houſes perceived, that the ſeveral Inſurrecti- 
„ frcer. ons in the Kingdom were wholly in favour of the King, 
ed. they prohibited, on pain of death, to take arms without 
. ne their authority. They imagined to have no farther occa- 
V11.p-1153 ſion for ſuch friends to defend them againſt the Indepen- 
dents, Mean while, as they had no army to protect their 
adherents againſt the attemp:s of the Cavaliers, it was 
moved to raiſe forces, and oblige the officers to take the 
Covenant. But after ſome debates, this laſt point was or- 
dered to be laid aſide for the preſent. It was alſo propoſed 
to remove the King to Windſor. But nothing was deter- 
mined. Probably, the Houſe knew not how to compel 
Hammond, in caſe he reſuſed to deliver the King. 

Though the vote to preſent the three bills to the King 
paſſed the 2d of June, it was the 26th before the two 
Houſes appointed a committee to debate upon the manner 
and place of treaty with the King, and their report was 

made the zoth. In the mean time, the Lord- Mayor, Al- 
dermen, and Common-council of London, preſented a pe- 
tition to the two Houſes, deſiring, EE 

That a perſonal treaty might be obtained betwixt his 


1648 


June 3. 
VII. p. 


5 1154. 


p- 1162 


p. 1164. 


bp 1170. 


other convenient place. 


«© That the Scots might be invited to the treaty. That, 


wth the 


1 "64 „ © ſo according to the duty of their allegiance, proteſtation, 
5 un 2 0 o . 
E wth, “ ſolemn League and Covenant, his Majeſty's royal per- 


Vi4.p-1167 „ ſon, honour, and eſtate, might be preſerved, the power 
and privilege of Parliament maintained, the juſt rights 
and liberties of the Subjects reſtored, Religion, and go- 
e vernment of the Church in purity eſtabliſhed, all diffe- 
e rences might be the better compoſed, and a firm and 
<< laſting peace concluded, &c.” „ . 
To this it was anſwered by both Houſes, that they were 
now employed in conſiderations of peace, and doubted not 


7 7168 


Chrendon, 


Z 3 but what they had done, and ſhould do therein, would be 


ſatisfactory to the city of London, and all others, that de- 
fired to ſee the troubles of the Kingdom ended in a ſafe and 
juſt peace. 5 | | | 
The report of the committee appointed to conſider of a 
perſonal treaty with the King, was : 5 | 
& 1, That the vote of the 3d of Fanuary 1647, ſor- 
bidding any addrefſes to be made to, or received from 


Report of 


the Commit « cc 
tee in favour 


„g. “ his Majeſty, ſhould be made null. 


Witwer. «© 2. That the three propoſitions ſent into the Kingdom 


of Scotland, and to be preſented to his Majeſty beſore a 
_ © perſonal treaty be had, ſhould not be inſiſted upon. 
<© 3. That his Majeſty be removed to ſome of his houſes 
„ within ten miles of London.” 5 | 
The ſame day, the Lords acquainted the Commons, that 
Comme, they approved of the propoſitions reported by the commit- 
ts inſiſt upon tee, and deſired their concurrence, But the Commons 
were not fo expeditious as the Lords, They could not re- 
wiz, ſolve to begin a negotiation with the King, without being 
firſt ſecure of the three conditions which were to be the 
foundation of the peace I have already mentioned the rea- 
ſons. Mean while, both Houſes continuing in their re- 
ſpeQive opinions, it was almoſt a month before this diſpute 
was ended. | „ 
The Lords urged, [ at a conference, ] that the three 
bills ſhould not be inſiſted on. 1. That there may be no 
Kulbworth, delay in the thing, a ſpeedy perſonal treaty being ſo much 
p.1133 defired and petitioned for. 2. Becauſe it is the deſire of 
the Parliament of Scotland. 3. The agreement upon the 
treaty will be the more authentick. 4. It is probable, the 
King, having no army in being, will condeſcend to that 
which at Uxbridge and Oxford he refuſed. 5. It is not the 
way of treaty to confirm any particular, before all is a- 
greed, eſpecially thoſe of moſt concernment, and which 
7% Gp. Will be chiefly inſiſted upon. g 
Pos reajuns, The Commons anſwered, © That the diſaffected party 
Jah eg. in or near London is ſo great, that if the King grants 
# 1222, c not the Militia before he comes, there will be no ſafety 
bor the Parliament, nor is the treaty like to proceed; 
** for many will endeavour to bring in the King without 
any agreement, and even with deſtruction to the Parlia- 


reaſons, 


(1) Recorder of Londen, 


No. 71. Vol., II. 


25. CHARLES. 1. 


* ment. 2. If the Presbyterian government be not de- 
*© creed, all things will grow into conſuſion in the Church- 
es, and the preſent Miniſters be great ſufferers. 


% capacity to treat, having been declared rebels and trai- 
* tors, and no Parliament, but a pretended one, which 
« was never done by any of the Kings of England. And 
«© whereas it may be objected, theſe things need debate; 
it is anſwered, the King is not ignorant of the full de- 
«+ mand of theſe particulars, they having been over and 
over preſented to him; and to the two firſt he hath de- 
„ clared a willingneſs ; nor yet is he obliged to paſs them 
as bills, unleſs all other things are agreed upon; and if 
«© no agreement, (he being at liberty) a new war is like 
* to enſue.” 

To theſe reaſons the Lords replied, „“ That they 


could not imagine, nor was it probable, that the party 11 85 


* about London who had petitioned for a treaty, would 
put it on to the diſadvantage of the Parliament. 2. They 
„did not apprehend any prejudice to the Parliament's 
party during the treaty. 3. His Majeſty had declared, 
be would conſent to all together; and not to any before 
all was agreed. And that in caſe there were no agree- 
% ment, they were in ſtate as before.” | 

The Commons being by no means ſatisfied with theſe 
reaſons, anſwered (2), * There was no doubt but thoſe 
in the parts about London, would put forward the treaty, 
„to the diſadvantage of the Parliament and Kingdom; 
being ſuch who had not only petitioned the re- eſtabliſh- 
ment of the King without conditions, but had taken 
up arms, and were now in arms for no lefs (as they 


( ſay at Colche/ter) than to cudgel the Parliament into a 


treaty. 2. For his Majeſty's ſaying, he would not paſs 
any before all were agreed; it ſeems not; for he pre- 
tends to be willing to paſs theſe only upon conditions, 


the power ſhall be declared in him; which were, for 
the Parliament to part with that, which will be their 
irreparable loſs and deſtruction, And beſides, as to ſe- 
curity, what appears, unleſs the grant of theſe propoſi- 
tions? For it is ſuppoſed the treaty will be in or near 
London. And what is ſaid, how his Majeſty ſhall be ? 
Who ſhall be with him? How the diſaffected ſhall be 
c ordered? Moreover if this be not, why may not things 
% ſettled by law be revived ? Epiſcopacy again ſet on 
6 foot? All the Miniſters turned out for ſcandal re-en- 
e ter? Others of honelt life put to ſeek their livings ? 
« How then, in caſe no accord be made, can it be 


This diſpute held till the 28th of 7uly, the Independent 
members heartily joining with the Presbyterians in what- 
ever could retard or obſtruct the treaty, But it was not 
upon this point only that they endeavoured to ſpend the 
time to no purpoſe, _ | 

Whilſt this conteſt between the two Houſes ſtil] laſted, 
the city of London having preſented a petition, declaring, 
they did concur with the deſire of a perſonal treaty con- 
tained in another petition: of the military officers, it was 
ordered that a committee of Parliament, and another of 
the Common- Council ſhould meet together and examine 
this affair, In the frequent conferences between theſe com- 
mittees, the Independents uſed ſeveral artifices to prolong 
matters. 


357 


1 648, 


3. If 


e the declarations be not recalled, the Parliament is not in 


The Lera: 


The Com- 
min anſawtr, 
Ibid. 


or in any way, as that de facto, he will; and de jure, 


thought that the Parliament will be in ſtate as beſore?“ 


The time 


Paſſes in 


vain, and 


the I ndepen= 


dents contri- 


bute to it. 

P- 1206. 
Another de- 
lay upon t be 
means of 
treating at 
London, 

Id. p- 1 186. 
Clarendon, 


III. Þ- 139s ; 


The Presbyterians concurred with them in the 
ſame deſign, for, as I ſaid, they were againſt treating 


with the King before he had conſented to the three Bills. 


The committee of Parliament put ſeveral queſtions to the 
committee of the Common-Council, which theſe laſt were 


not prepared to anſwer ; and as they had no inſtructions 


about them, they were forced to deſire time to conſult 
thoſe by whom they were appointed. By this means the 
conferences were multiplied without any thing done, ſor 
no ſooner was one demand anſwered, but another was 
made, and- ſo the time paſled in vain. 

At laſt, the Common- Council perceiving, theſe queſtions 
were deſigned only to amuſe them, ordered it to be de- 
clared to the committee of Parliament, that it was the 
deſire of the city, that a treaty ſhould be entered into with 
all expedition. They ordered likewiſe, that the engage- 
ment laſt year [to guard the King and Parliament againſt 
all force] which had brought the army to London, ſhould, 
be ſubſcribed by all the inhabitants, either by calling them 
together, or by carrying it from houſe to houſe to be 
ſigned. They were not contented with this ; for they 
ſo managed, that the Watermen and others preſented alſo 
petitions, that the perſonal treaty might be haſtened, In 
ſhort, they plainly ſhowed, what they could not obtain by 
fair means, they would have by force. Whereupon Major 
General Sippen was privately ordered by the Commons, 
to liſt ſoldiers in the city, and be ready to guard the Par- 


J He was diſcharged the 23d of May, upon the Petition preſented that day by the Common Cu eil. 
(29 By p Member, for th's was a free conference, Ruſtworth, Tom. 7. p. 1 
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1648, liament in caſe of any violence, The Common- Council 
The City complained of theſe levies which were making in the city, 
2 aint 9 without the privity of the committee of Militia, But the 
The Houſe Houſe approved of them, under colour the city was in 
rie te 4% danger from the Cavaliers. Nay, they imparted to the 
porn ee Common- Council, certain intercepted letters, in one of 
VH.p.1208 which was incloſed a declaration from the Prince of 
uy. lr. Another was writ from London to one at Edin- 
p. 316, 324. bg h, intimating that the King's party was very power- 

ful in London that there was no danger from any but 

Skippom, who was raiting troops; but however they were 

nothing in compariſon of thoſe who were ſecretly liſted 

for the King. That it ſhould be ſo ordered, that S4/p- 
bon ſhould ſoon be deprived of his poſt, and expelled the 

City. | 

ſt is certain, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, the Roy: 
aliſts conceived great hopes. Nay, many Cavaliers ſcrupled 
not to paſs for Presbyterians, and mixed with them, to 
ſtrengthen the party of thoſe who intended to force the 

Parliament to a peace, Hence aroſe this ſort of conteſt be- 

tween the Commons and city of Londom. Among the 

Presbyterians many were apprehenſive, that by a too long 

delay, the opportunity of treating advantagiouſſy with the 

King would be loſt. They flattered themſelves, that in 

ſuch a juncture, the King would refuſe nothing of what 

ſhould be defired, and they did not ſee the neceſſity of 
loſing time in requiring things beforehand, which in their 
opinion could not but be granted in a treaty. This opinion, 
entertained by the Lords and Common-Council of London, 
was ſolely founded in a falſe imagination, that the King 
could not but think his caſe deſperate, if the Scotch army 
ſhould once enter England, and conſequently would grant 
every thing to get out of this difficulty; wherein they 
were much ' miſtaken, as we have ſeen, But the Com- 
mons {till infiſted upon the three Bills, as abfolutely neceſ- 
ſary for the ſecurity of the Kingdom. Whilſt the Presby- 

terians thus diftered among themſelves, the time paſſed a- 

way without any effectual endeavours for a peace. The 
blockade of Colcheſter was juſt at an end; Cromwell! was 

upon the point of finiſhing the ſiege of Pembroke caſtle, and 
going to join Lambert; and Fairfax, after the taking 
of Colcheſter, was about to come once more and awe the 

Parliament. Beſides this, the King's party was daily in- 

creaſing in the North, where Langdale, whoſe forces were 

now above four thouſand men, was preparing to join Duke 

Hamilton. Ty FEE | : 

Th. uncer. The affairs of England were then in a terrible confu- 

un ſtate of ſion. The wiſeſt and moſt experienced could not form 

% any probable conjecture on what was to happen, each of 

ok the parties having almoſt equal reaſon both to hope and to 
fear, 

Ineraſts of Indeed the Independents were no longer maſters in the 

'be Indepen- Parliament, but were however ſufficiently numerous, to 

e obſtruct, by ſundry artifices, or at leaſt to retard, the peace, 

or prolong the negotiation. Moreover they were ſupported 

by three armies, which, though remote from London, in- 

ſpired their enemies with terror, Nevertheleſs they ſaw, 

ic was intended to take advantage of the abſence of theſe 

armies to conclude a peace with the King, which could 

not but ruin them, if made before their forces were re- 

joined, They knew themſelves to be equally hated by the 

Scots, the Presbyterians, and the Royaliſts. They were 

therefore in danger that theſe three parties would unite 

againſt them, as indeed it was projected, and then the In- 


Seweral 
Royaliſts 
mix Tit 
tbe Preiby- 


ferigns. 


dependents would have been too weak to reſiſt ſo many 


enemies at once, It was therefore their intereſt to hinder 
this union as much as poſſible, till the events of the war 
which was going to rekindle, ſhould unravel the affairs of 
the Kingdom. They confided much in Cromwel!/'s valour 
and capacity, and impatiently expeRed, that the end of the 
ſiege he had undertaken, would enable him to join Lam- 
bert in the North, and oppoſe the Scots, who were ready 
to enter England. | 
. The Presbyterians had no army at all. Their whole 
Lale TCliance was on the city of London : but their leaders were 
51451 extremely troubled to ſee the magiſtrates purſuing wrong 
methods, whether by the artifices of the Cavaliers, or by 
a too earneft deſire of peace, They hoped however, the 
King, in his preſent circumſtances, would immediately 
grant their demands, in order to free himſelf out of the 
hands of the Independents, and unite the whole Kingdom 
againſt them, But they built upon no ſolid foundation. 
Had there been a treaty at the time I am ſpeaking of, 
the King, who knew the Scotch army was not deſigned 
againſt him, would have granted at moſt but what he was 
obliged to by his treaty with the Scotch commiſſioners, 
which would not have been ſufficient to content the Pres- 
byterians, as the ſequel will ſhow, 
Refure of . As for the Royaliſts, the leading men being informed of 
tee King's Duke Hamilton's intentions, they muſt have entertained 
party. great hopes. They flattered themſelves, that the Scots and 
Presbyterians would equally aſſiſt in delivering the King 


ef ENGLAND. 


from captivity, and that when he ſhould be free, and the 
Independent party ſubdued, he would he able to withRang 
the Presbyterians and renew the war, in caſe unreaſonable 
terms were inſiſted upon. They ſaw however with great 
concern their deſigns ruined in Kent, in E/ex, and by the 
ill ſucceſs of the Earl of Holland's and Duke of Bucking- 
ham's attempt. Certainly they were in an ill fituatian 
between the Presbyterians and the Independents, what 
hopes ſoever they had entertained of deceiving the Pres- 
byterians, and ingaging them to ſerve the King, under 
colour of acting againſt the Independents. Their whole re- 
fuge therefore lay in the progreſs to be made by Duke 
Hamilton and Langdale, and in the expectation of inducins 
the city to force the Parliament to conclude a haſty peace 
to the King's advantage. 

At laſt the ſo long expected army of Scotland entered Erg. , .. 
land, as hath been ſaid, about the beginning of Fuly, ee 
When the raifing it was reſolved, it was deſigned againtt b: 
the Parliament of England, then under the direction of the pats bs 8 
army and Independents. But when the Scats came into nl. 
England, the face of affairs was changed, and the Parlia- 
ment not only become Presby terian, but had taken ſeveral 
ſteps to ſhow, they intended to preſerve an union and good 
correſpondence between the two Kingdoms. Mean while, 
though the Committee of the Parliament of Scotland was 
not ignorant of what paſſed in England, they had not given 
new inſtructions to Duke Hamilton, or expreſſed any dehire 
to join with the Parliament, now freed from the Domi- 
nion of the army. Thus Duke Hamilton entered England 
as enemy to the Parliament, ſince there was no altera- 
tion in his orders. He pretended, indeed, a deſign to 
maintain the Covenant. But the Parliament had alſo de- 
clared, they had the ſame intention. What then could 
hinder the Duke from making ſome advances to the Par- 
liament, to demonſtrate, he was ſent into England to pro- 
mote that deſign? At leaſt, when he entered a foreign 
Kingdom with an army, he ſhould, one would think, 
have publiſhed a Manifeſto to declare the intentions of his 
maſters, 
“ That the Committee of the Eſtates of Parliament had Lamben. 
« commanded him to enter England with an army, for e 
maintaining the Covenant, fettling Religion, delivering Whitekck. 
«© the King from his baſe impriſonment, freeing the Par- b. 321. 
% lament from the conſtraints put upon them, disbanding 
% the armies, whereby the Subjects might be free from the 

* intolerable taxes and quarter which they had fo long 
« groaned under, and for procuring a folemn peace and 
«© firm union betwixt the Kingdoms under his Majeſty's. 
« Government.” But if what paſſed before be conſider- 
ed, it will be eaſy to perceive, this army was deſigned to 
reſtore the King without conditions, or at leaſt upon terms 
very different from thoſe that were pretended to be laid on 
him. Though IT have touched upon this ſubject in ſe- 
veral places, I believe it will not be amiis briefly to ſum 
up the reaſons, which invincibly prove that the Scotch ar- 
my was folely intended for the King's ſervice. 

1. The Scorch Commiſſioners had treated with the King p,,;,,- 
without being authorized by their Parliament, They had Scotch any 
treated for the affairs of England without receiving any 4% 
power from the Engliſb. | 2545 

2. They had ingaged to endeavour to reſtore the King ſervice. 
to the Throne of England, without any other condition 
than the confirmation of the Presbyterian Government 
ſor only three years As for the Covenant, they had in- 
deed obliged the King to promiſe, he would confirm it, for 
the ſecurity of thoſe who had taken it; that is, that they _ 
might not be proſecuted on that account: but with full li- 
berty to every one not to ſubſcribe it. They had engaged 
to maintain the rights of the King and Crown with reſ- 
pect to the Militia, the Great-Seal, nomination to offices, 
choice of Privy- Counſellors, negative voice in the Parlia- 
ment. Moreover, they had concealed the contents of this 
treaty from the leading Presbyterians, and at the ſame time 
communicated them to the King's principal friends. 

3. Theſe ſame Commiſſioners had engaged Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale and Sir Philip Muſgrave to raiſe forces for 
the King and ſeize Berwick and Carliſſe. 

4. Theſe two Gentlemen had repaired to Edinburgh, Carens, 
where they had often conferred with Duke Hamilton and uh 
others of the King's party, and when the Commiſſioners 
of England complained of their being ſuffered at Edinburgh, 
they were only concealed, and the conferences with them 
continued, | 

5. Duke Hamilton, before his departure from London, 
had declared, he would do the King fignal ſervice, and this 
Duke was placed at the head of the army. 

6. The fame Duke had entered into an engagement 
with Langdale, that as ſoon as the Scotch army was in 
England, there ſhould be no more mention of the Cove- 
nant, and all the King's friends ſhould be received into the 
army without diſtinction. It is true, he was afterwards 


reſtrained by a decree of the Parliament of Scotland. = 
| , 
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he found means to evade it, by cauſing Langdals to march 
one day before him, as if Langdale had not acted by his 
orders. But the contrary plainly appeared, when he was 
defeated by Cromwell. 

„ The Parliament of Sootland was called by the credit 
of Duke Hamilton and the Commiſſioners who had treat- 
ed with the King, and the Members were elected by the © 
cabals of the ſame party, 6 

3 When the levying an army came to be debated in 
the Parliament, it was ftrongly oppoſed, as well by ſeve- ** 
ral Lords, as by the General- Aſſembly of the Kirk. It © 
was ſolidly proved, that at leaſt the grounds of the war 
ought to be declared before it was reſolved. Proteſtations ©* 
were alſo made againſt it; but they were evaded, of which 
there can be no other reaſon given, but that the army was 
deſigned for the King's ſervice, though it was not thought 
proper to declare It. c 

9. Finally, when the Duke had entered England, he 


559 


treaty, and appointed the town of Newport in the Iſle of 164 
Tight for the place of conference, The Commiſſioners Aug. 7+: 
who had been ſent to him, having reported his defires to Wüitelbek. 
the Houſes, the Lords, who were willing to difpatch this Heath. 
affair, two days after paſſed the following Votes: 

© 1, That the votes of both Houſes of Parliament, a- Ti ws: e; 


gainſt no farther addreſſes and application to his Majeſty, „774. 


there up: % 
be recalled, 5 


2. That ſuch perſons as his Majeſty ſhall ſend for, as Rm orth. 

of neceſſary uſe to him in the treaty, be admitted to \}..”'*+* 
: 4 Waiaitelock., 

wait on him: And that his Majeſty be in the ſame 

eſtate of freedom, as he was laſt in at Hamplon- 

Court, 

*© 3. That ſuch ſervants as his Majeſty ſhall appoint, be 

ſent to wait on him. 

„ 4. That the place for the Treaty be in Newport, in 

the Iſle of Might. f ; 

© 5, That the Scots be invited to treat with his Mi 
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I took not the leaſt ſtep to intimate he was come to ſupport “ jeſty. thi 
I the Presbyterian party. Inſtead of marching directly to „ 6. That his Majeſty be admitted to invite them. 11 
2 London, whilſt Cromwell was at a diſtance, though he might © 7. That the inſtructions given from both Houſes of 1 
Y be ſure the Parliament and City were very deſirous to join © Parliament, to Colonel Hammond Governor of the Ifle 2880 
I him, he ſpent above a month in the northern Counties “ of Might, be recalled. 1 
4 without any neceſfity, This conduct therefore ſhows, his &© 8, That five Lords and ten Commoners be choſen 1750 
I deſign was not to aſſiſt the Presbyterians, though he intend- ** Commiſſioners, to treat with the King. | 1 40 
ed to act againſt the Independents. « 9. That it be reſerred to the Committee of Lords and kt 
What has been ſaid clearly proves, the Scotch army came © Commons for peace, to prepare all things in readineſs for 10 


into England with deſign to reſtore the King without 
terms, under colour of delivering him from the Indepen- 
dents. It is no wonder, that the Parliament, where the 
King had few friends, ſhould declare this army enemies of 
| Ne- 
vertheleſs, as the Presbyterians were yet perſwaded, the © 


the ſpeeding of the treaty.” 
Theſe Votes being ſent to the Commons, they did not 
think proper to paſs them without ſome amendments. 
„The firſt was admitted. The Cum 
As to the ſecond, the Commons ordered, That his „. 
Majeſty ſhould be deſired to ſend d the Houſes the names A 4. 
Y Scots were come to ſupport them, it was with great ſtrug- of ſuch perſons as he ſhould conceive to be of neceſſary Ruthworth- 5 
gle that this Declaration paſſed the Houſe of Commons. uſe about him during the treaty ; they not being perſons VII. p.235 1 
Fourſcore and ten Presbyterian Members oppoſed it to the“ excepted againſt by both Houſes of Parliament from par- | 
utmoſt of their power, ſo far were they from imagining, “ don, or that were then under reſtraint, or in actual wars 
the Scots had taken arms for the King's intereſt, But it “ againſt the Parliament by ſea or land; or in ſuch num- 
was not long before they were undeceived, „bers, as might draw any juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion; and 
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The Inde- 


ferdents re- 


275 King ſhould be treated with [upon the Hampton- Court 


Hay by Propoſitions ] without being obliged to ſign the three Bills 
/urdry arti» before-mentioned. In all likelihood the Presbyterians were 
fices.. | 


at length ſenſible, that by deferring the treaty, they were 
labouring for the Independents, who fought only to waſte 
the time, till Cromwell, who was in the midſt of his 
baba, march, ſhould have joined Lambert. But it was not poſſi- 

ble to advance ſo far as would have been neceſſary to finiſh 

or even begin the treaty, before the revolution cauſed by 

Duke Hamilton's defeat. The formalities which muſt be 
_ obſerved in a Parliament, ſeveral unexpected affairs, the ar- 
rival of the Prince of Vales before Yarmouth, and after- 
wards in the Thames, afforded the Independent Members 


Ii. p. 1206. 
Whitelock. 
Luglow. 

T. I. 
&. 


The 28th of July the Commons agreed at laſt, that the © 


„ Court, | | 


that his Majeſty ſhould be in the ſame freedom, honour, 
and fafety, as he was in when he was at Hampton- 


«© Upon the third, they concurred in the vote for his 
Majeſty's attendants, provided they were ſuch as were 
not in any of the former qualifications. 

«© The fourth was approved of. 

« As to the fifth and fixth, the queſtion, whether the 
c Scots ſhould be invited by the Parliament, to ſend com- 
4 miſſioners to treat with his Majeſty upon the propoſiti- 


ons preſented to him at Hampton- Court, it was car- 


ried in the negative. But it was ordered however, p 1231, 
„% That if the King ſhould think fit to ſend for any of the 1232. 
Scotiſh nation, to adviſe with him concerning the affairs 


frequent occafions to prolong the treaty. On all theſe oc- of the Kingdom of Scotland only, the Houſes would give 
cations, they affected to make tedious Speeches, which ** him a ſafe-conduQ. - | 

waſted many days fitting, When they ſaw it was not in „ Concerning the icventh, it was reſolved, That before Ave 21. 
their power to ſet aſide the treaty, or oblige the Houſe to ** the recalling of Colonel Hammond's inſtructions, they!“ IP 
infift upon the three Bills, they feigned to conſent freely ** ſhould ſend again to his Majeſty, to let him know, how , 
to the negotiation : but withal, perpetually found means to far they had proceeded, as to a treaty, and to have his | 
Ruſwoth, delay it. In a word, to know what were the fruits of Majeſty's approbation. 1 

v1 p-1127 theſe artifices, it need only be conſidered, that the Com- The eighth and ninth were admitted without any 
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ie 
0b, 266. mons firſt reſolution to treat with the King was on the difficulty.“ | e 
24th of May; but they did not deſiſt from the three Bills The next day the Commons ordered new inſtructions 7% fu. e 
till the 28th of Fuly; that it was the 1 8th of September to Colonel Hammond, vir. | ts Colonel Wn Nt 
beſore the negotiation began, and confequently this affair „% That the King be removed to Newport, and be in Frau 1030 F 
held four months, without reckoning the time ſpent in the IN 


the ſame condition and freedom there, as he was at Root: 
Hampton- Court. ; | VII. p.1236 
« That no perſon in the firſt exception out of mercy, Whiteleck. 
nor under reſtraints of the Parliament, nor of late actu- 

ally in arms againft the Parliament, be admitted to the 

King. | TRIS: 

6 That no perſon that bath been in arms againſt the 
Parliament, &c. or of whom there is juſt cauſe of ſuſ- 

picion, be admitted into any fort or tower in the Iſle of 

Wight. | | 

„ That no perſon of any foreign nation be admitted to 

come into the ſame Iſle, without leave of the Parlia- 

ment, | 

„If the Kingdom of Scotland ſend any to treat with 

his Majeſty, they ſhall have a paſs from both Houſes, 

and be admitted, 

„ That his Majeſty paſs his royal word, not to go out 

of the Iſland during the treaty, nor twenty-eight days 

after, without the advice of both Houſes of Parliament.” 

The next day, advice was brought of Duke Hamilton's The d:/-ar 
defeat. The Independents thence hoped, they ſhould hin- > og 8 
der the concluſion of the treaty (2), and the Presbyterians, 7 :5: treaty. 
that the King would grant every thing, ſince he had loſt — 23. 
U worth, 


8 V 
F () Both Houſes agreed, Auzuft 2, to treat with the King in the Iſle of Wight ; and the Earl of Middleſex, Sir Fobn Hippeſley, and Mr. Bey, were 8 
ent, Auguſt 4, to his Majeſty, with the Votes of the two Houſes. See Ruſpeworeb, Tom. 7. p. 1214, 1216. | H. p. 141» 
/ writ to his friends, That it would be a perpetual ignominy to the Parliament, if they ſhould recede from their former vote of, No further 
e King, and conjured them to continue firm in that reſolution, Clarendon, Tom 3. p. 141. 
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treaty, So, before the conferences began, Cromwell had 
defeated Duke Hamilton, and was marching into Scotland 
to hinder the Scots from returning to diſturb Eugland. On 
the other hand, General Fairfax having taken Colcheſter, © 
was poſted with his army within twenty miles of Lenden 
to awe the Parliament. It is therefore certain, when the 
negotiation begun, affairs were far from being in the fame * 
ſtate as when the treaty was reſolved. The good ſucceſs * 
of the army made the Presbyterians more timorous, and “ 
the Independents more bold. But on the other fide, the 
King, loſing all hopes of aſſiſtance both from the Scots and 
the Royaliſts, found himſelf indiſpenſably obliged to yield in 
a treaty what he would never have granted, if the face of 

his affairs had not been changed. Theſe are conſiderations * 
which I thought requiſite, before I proceeded to what paſſed ** 
the five laſt months of the year 1648. 
Tor Ki Since the Commons had conſented to treat with the 
1 574 King, without obliging him to ſign the three Bills, five“ 
be. 1212, days more had paſſed before the manner, place, and time of 
1214,1216, the treaty could be ſettled (1). The King required that 
224, all perſons might have acceſs to him as when at Hampton- 
Court: That the Scots ſhould be invited to affiſt at the 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


the King or Lords, 


&« 2, That they would have made laws for election of 


Vol all. 


aſſiſted them. 


ithout any re- days at the moſt, and to have fixed an expreſſed time 
1648. the aſſiſtance he depended 9 mm OS e he for the ending of this preſent Parliament, i948, 
ſource, Thus, this event, t Ng 0 wa, 4 parties © 4. That they would have exempted matters of Reli 
bande Saut ud alteration oe 1 rel alſo news of the * gion and God's worſhip from the compulſive or reſtric- 
to treat, Cer. after they re «« tive power of any authority. | 
taking of Colcheſter. | ke defired « . Th be forced or preſſed to ſerve in wa 
' > | e deſire 5 at none P 7 T. 
Sundry de- The King having ſent a liſt or the — E 6. That they would have made both Kings, Queens, 
apt. have about him, the Parliament excepted again 7 4 1 Lo d nd all ſ Another 
y to d Dowcet, who were then Princes, Dukes, Earls, rds, A perſons, alike n maſters 
* 44 4 namely, Aſhburnham, Legg, and Powcet, & liable to every law of the land. | FEM 
= 2 a . *-pys. = ch, 
VII. p. 1241 in cuſtody. ; ſeveral others & 7, That all Commoners be freed from the juriſdic- | mow: g. 
antes, . Wn. Ho. only. vpon this na oy bay to fond « tion of the Lords in all caſes; and to have taken care, : 1 bel. 
; MEE where difficulties occurred, hong fas, that the Parlia- that all tryals be only of twelve ſworn men; and no nns are not 
Ji p. 1261, expreſſes to _ ing, RES p 2 lon for New- ** conviction but upon two or more ſufficient known wit- 1 1 
| os mph orogap aw ante 3 3 wee began nefles W wiicelock- 
4 COnfer : . - Y 
* port, till the 13th of e = 86084 888 forty « 8. That none be examined againſt themſelves, nor 
4 not till the 18th. It was agreed, they « be puniſhed for doing of that, againft which nd law 
of davs only. | cc h th b rovided 
A rr : ing for the treaty, the ath been p 5 : £7 3 
4 Whilſt preparations were wig 3 0 ſent © 9, That the proceedings in law be abbreviated, miti- WW cave 
9 Prince of Jaw, Whoop. In 198 in h k notice of << gated and made certain, the charge thereof in all par- W marches 
i a letter to the Houſe of Peers, wherein he 1 . Jan Mon 
9 . r . N = we. 
. the 2, ap - 1g a5 bo a perſonal treaty, and in «© 10, That all trade and merchandizing be made free I Ruſhworth, 
4 reſſed his deſire, f 121 engroſſing, by compani vn. p.1193 
» Lerte Pee 1. That the treaty ſhould be in ſuch place and man- „ from all monopolizing and engrofling, F W 3250, 1256 
q Letter from ; ; ith the honour, freedom, and © otherwiſe, W 1:59, Kc. 
7 „„ 5 e vl 1 75 0 that the agree- * 11, That the Exciſe and all kind of taxes, except © whicelock. 
I b “ ſafety of his Majeſty his Father; 8 | | 43 
AX Landi. 5 s N aint, “ ſubſidies, be taken of. | | 
9 Whitelock. * ment might not be blemiſhed with oy ny = e 1 ＋ hat you would ire lid: open. wil lacs icli 
2 9 2. Tm r ih? Peas. 7 l 3 That du- of fens, and other commons, or have encloſed them only 
0 two Kingdoms of Enid al jeral ceſſation of or chiefly to the benefit of the poor | 
N a ceſſation of or chiefly to the benefit o poor. 
4 ting the e Fog party = 3 the trea- * 13. That they would have conſidered the many 
4 Diagn oy peace paul 7 umz and forces then * thouſands that are ruined by perpetual impriſonment for 
| e ty, might be agreed ting - y 5 in England. debt, and provided to their enlargement. 
Ph _— oo 5 8 ken 1 en e him, and 0 14. Have ordered ſome effectual courſe to keep peo- 
| « fi thige in the D 3 and proviſion.” = * ple from begging and beggary, in ſo fruitful a nation, 2 
1 ß otice of this through God's bleſſing this is. | 1 
: e e e 1 m TT agen that 15. That they would have proportioned puniſh- W Ruſh worth, 
a eee, Ke. 12 N een : © ments more equal to offences, that ſo men's lives and b . 
75 it ſhould be communicated to the Commons. 3 ; | ited upon trivial and ſlight oc- = 
1 Petition The ſame day the Lords received this letter, a aer x 5 en might not be forfeited upo ght oc 
q ; mmon- council o . | : 1 : 
2. pps | & 9 e e 4156. Have removed the bee NN of ene ſatif⸗ I 
Council, OY . : 5 re- fying all impropriators, and providing a more equal wa 1 i 
m. . That the King's Majeſty might be free from re. of ra- for our coo Miniſters 7 2 Wins 
1 del 6 a | 25 & 17, Have raiſed a ſtock of money ee ee 1 Arevierale 
2. Inv! 3 3 ht “ eſtates, for 1 t of thoſe who contributed volunta- WE forces again 
1 nd, might eltates, for pay men | Ui 
T b or a 1 f D es Rog _ Std zily above their abilities, before thoſe that disburſed out Mahner 
e 0 OONITNEES ON "ok | h might be © of their ſuperfluities, : | | l. p.1266 
1 1 = 23 8 e Fre. png 4 18, Bound themſelves and all future Parliaments from * 
«© 5, That diſtreſſed Ireland might be relieved. 3 3 SOT > levelling mens eſtates, o 5 YZ 
r " 46 19. Thin ay would vs. Kent, wie ths os I 
by —_ a 1 e eee eee: For buſineſs of the Kingly office is, and what not; and BY 
40 the land eſtabli * 5 9 5 8 ja . ET” — E * 
« -, The members of both Houſes enjoined to attend 1 aſcertained the revenue paſt increaſe or diminution; Neun 
75 i . << that fo there might never be more quarrels about the 5 
the Houſe for the ſervice of the Kingdom, be effeually. “ ſame.” © - Bt | | „ 
. Thatthe W ee ee eee «© 20, That they would have rectified the election of WW os 
” 3 ON ſideration had of the condition of ſuch ** publick officers for the city of London, of every parti- WE Edioburgh 
9. Spez contuceration Sh «© cular company therein; reſtoring the commonalty there- pemb.; 
« merchants, whoſe ſhips and goods were ſtayed by thoſe ne P. 282. 
, 3 d that ſome expedient might be ** of to their juſt rights, moſt unjuſtly with- held from $ 3131 
ee ee f 1 fi | that trade be not “ them, to the producing and maintaining corrupt in- WT of the Far 
6 s 1 bor eee ee | << tereſt, oppoſite to common freedom, and exceeding- F ee 
12e roye * : 5 | | "a cc — — © | of his E 
Anether The Reformado-officers preſented the ſame thy a po - LS IG to the trade and manufactures of t aA 
rom the re- $5 e like import ; praying moreover, that all ofh- | . | 5 . WW Articles b. 
4 0 „5 a Fur Mien ( 5 We on) might be paid their ** 21. That they would have made full and ample re- e 
—_— i ee | 2 a * parations to all perſons that had been oppreſſed, by ſen- I ws of 5 
1 5 . arrears. 1 N ; (c . » A . 8 | d oun- 8 A yle an 
5% The Commons returned in anſwer to the Common- f en High Sos wy ar 1 . D rroe. 
| Anſwer to it was their intention to treat with “ cill-board ; or by any kind of monopolizers or projec- I. p. 125 
NP Councl F 2 on. Bah ed his Majeſty with it, „ tors, and that out of the eſtates of thoſe that were au- = 
e he Ig; hat-Ory" Aag Ours ſtion b he Kin ws „ thors, actors, or promoters of ſo intolerable miſchiefs, 
and that there was no room to queſtion but ti i 8 „ M Hs Rs ES 
in the ſame diſpofition. 1 hen 3 1 r 66 22. That they would have aboliſhed all Committees, 
a .. n that Were panes .1 | V and have conveyed all buſineſſes into the true method of 
e | ce the uſual tryals of the Commonwealth. 
All this paſſed before the defeat of the Scotch army. h Th 7 ther wall nos favs Mikmrd ths cds 
due? fter the news of that great event, and the taking of 23. 4 nat they wou 2 
yor-nts be. But after the q 2 abort” Tondo who of former tyrannous and ſuperſtitious Parliaments, in 
ein ſtir. Colcheſter, the Independents ad _ i U 2 d' befo 3 making orders, ordinances, or laws, or in appointing 
| had. been quiet nen Ae Urne 5 3 Ahe 11th of ** puniſhments concerning opinions, or things ſupernatural, 
9 bey preſent any deciſion, began to hold up their heads. or 1 ; | 
4 Tobey preſe d f the commiſ- “ ſtiling ſome blaſphemies, others hereſies. 
Y , That Oy. world jars et 0b 
105 ept. 11. 1 igt, the reſente . a : . * 
I ene, Lowers For. eg 298 bf bel b Greta) houtknds, openly *©* neſs of the Lords is, and aſcertain their condition, not 
9 VII. p. 1255 the Parliament, ſubſcri y N 3, ope 3 that ſo there 
. A 15; oceedings, which, they “ derogating from the liberties of other men; that ſo there 
1 Whiteleck. complaining of the Commons bros gr 75 5 4 _ noe be an end of firiving about the ſame 
if 335. id, f the corruption of mo & members, W eg - 
"9 Lale. = __ warp m the * why they firſt affifted 25. That they would have done juſtice upon the capi- Cromel 
10 bey and n e runes d purſes, and let * tal authors and promoters of the former or late wars. Aae 
1 them in this war with their perſons and purſes, : | for gr. 
i them know, they expected other ways from them than a % 26, That they would have provided conſtant * 0 "na -, 
14 wed Ras £ | cc d given rules to all Judges, and all other gland; 
it a ] the army, and g es » and a *. 
lj e Tbat f and . the Supremacy of the ** publick Officers throughout the land, for their indemni- 4 ban 
* s 1 . : | 1 | ays ocland. 
4 % People from all pretences of negative voices either in 0 ty; and for the ſaving harmleſs all that have any way ad 
14 | 
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« 27. That they would have laid to heart the abun 
Ives ye: ithout writ or ** dance of innocent blood that hath been ſpilt, and the 
8 e en * infinite ſpoil and havcec that hath been made of peacea- 
„z. That their time of fitting exceed not forty or fifty “ ble, harmleſs people, by expreſs commiſſion from the 


«© King; 
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Book XXI. | 


343, © King; and ſeriouſly to have confidered, whether the 
7” a juſtice of God be _ to be ſatisfied, or is his yet con- 
« tinuing wrath appeaſed by an act of oblivion. 

Though the petitioners did not call themſelves Indepen- 
dents, the principles of that party were but too viſible in 
theſe articles to doubt from what quarter they came. | 
other The ſame day the maſters and commanders of ſhips pre- 
fen maſters ſented the like petition, complaining of the tyranny of the 
14 e Parliament. | ; 

| 511.p.1258 The Parliament thought not proper to anſwer theſe Pe- 
| 76ſe beni titions (1), though two days after, the firſt preſented an- 
ee“ other to defire an anſwer [to every part of their Petition.] 
3 ye" It was no proper juncture to provoke the Independents, 
| Wiicelock. by ſuch an anſwer as this petition deſerved. 
| Before I enter upon the particulars of the or at New- 
port, it is abſolutely neceſſary to relate what paſſed in the 
3 North of England, and in Scotland. 

Coal Monroe who was leading from Scotland three or four 
nns thouſand men (2) to Duke Hamilton, had entered a good 
a en way into England, when the Scotch army was vanquiſhed 
3 Rulhworth, an diſperſed. After this victory, Cromwell, without lo- 
E 4112-1195 ſing time in purſuing the reſt of the army which was not 
3 10 &. in condition to do any miſchief, left Lambert with ſome 

& whiclock- troops to finiſh their deſtruction, and immediately march- 
3 ed in queſt of Monroe. The Engliſh that were with this 

Scotch General uſed their utmoſt endeavours to perſuade 

him to give Cromwell battle: But it was not poſſible to 

prevail with him. He choſe rather to retire northward, 
and always kept at ſo great diſtance, that there was no 
overtaking him. Nevertheleſs Cromwell continued his 
march, and hearing that Lambert had entirely deſtroyed the 
| Scotch army, ſent him orders to march to Carliſle, where 

Muſgrave till remained with ſome troops, and after clear- 
1 ing thoſe parts, to come and join him in order to enter 
Fkalhworth. Scotland together. When Cromwell came near Berwick, he 


ac. home Monroe, and deliver Berwick and Carliſie, otherwiſe 
| they were to expect a war. A few days aſter he purſued 
his march towards Scotland, having left ſome Regiments to 

; block up Berwick. | | | _— 
Ita in Duke Hamilton's defeat, and CromwelPs threats, entirely 
a mo changed the face of affairs in Scotland, The Marquiſs of 
bee ae, Argyle, who had not been able to prevent the raiſing of an 
Inte. army, and had been forced to ſubmit to the oppoſite party, 
We un", became ſuperior again, and was ſupported by all who were 
E —4 againſt the war. The Committee of Eſtates daily loſt 
J their authority, and were ſeconded only by Monroe, who 
was at length returned into Scotland, So, the Marquiſs of 
Argyle being aſſured of the approbation of moſt of the peo- 
ple, levied three or four thouſand men to oppoſe Monroe, 
whom the Earl of Lanerick had joined, with ſome new- 
71273 raiſed troops. They had ſecured Sterling bridge, which 
| hindered the Marquiſs of Argyle from making any progreſs, 
| Cromwell though his forces had been more numerous. But Cromwell 
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| p.1282, Committee of Eſtates to fly from thence, and diſperſe, for 


| liment {1m Of Argyle's forces, Then the Earl of Lanerick, and Monroe, 
bn; tim, being unable to continue the war, came to an agreement 

4 upon the following tem: | 

Ai l- 1. That both the armies ſhould be disbanded. 


ä * 
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Eule Ar- ( 
Nee! the 2oth of January. 


W wnrce, © 3, That the ſettling of Religion be referred to the 
I. p. 1288. determination of the General-Aſſembly, and all civil queſ- 
1 tions to the determination of Parliament. | 
© 4. Thatanew Committee of Eſtates be appointed, to 
conſiſt only of ſuch Members as proteſted in Parliament 
againſt the late engagement: And in caſe any of the 
forces under Monroe ſhould continue in arms, that then 
” ſaid Committee ſhould raiſe forces to ſuppreſs the 
ame. | 
*© 5. That none who had been acceſlary to the late en- 
gagement, ſhould be challenged to take away their lives 
and eſtates, &c, provided they did declare under their 
hand- writing, to the Lord-Chancellor, or Preſident of 
the Committee of Eſtates, that they accepted of, and 
© ſubmitted to the preſent engagement. | | 
** 6, That all perſons taken in war, ſince the ſecond of 
* Auguſt, be releaſed.” | | 
Cromwell; The face of affairs being thus changed, and the King's 
| Ae party diſperſed, Cromwell repaired to Edinburgh, where he 
bus nt Was received with great reſpect. He obtained the reſtitu- 
| rel tion of Berwick and Carliſle, and having concerted proper 


4 bert meaſures with the Marquiſs of Argyle, returned trium- 
cmd, | 


No. LXXII. Vo I. II. 


23. CHARLES I, 


ur. 5 by writ to the Committee of Eſtates to require them to call 


uche o broke all their meaſures, by not ſtaying at Berwick, but 
Septemb. zo. Marching directly to Edinburgh, He thereby forced the 


e ben. ſear of being incloſed between the Engliſh, and the Marquiſs 


een the 2. That a Parliament ſhould be called to ſit beſore 


561 


tantly into England. He left Lambert, however, in Scot- 1648, 
and, with three or four Regiments, at the requeſt of the 

Scots, who believed they ſhould want them, to awe thoſe 

who might deſire to raiſe new commotions. 

Whilſt Cromwell! was in queſt of Monroe in Scotland, Confertner 
and three days before General Fairfax came to St. Albans, [oo cond 
the conferences for peace began at Netport (3). Though Septemb.18, 
the two Houſes had deſiſted from the condition, that the 1d. p. 1263, 
King ſhould ſign the three bills before the treaty, they had Walker-, 
not relinquiſhed the thing itſelf, The very firſt day, the Collea. 
Commitſſioners preſented to the King, the draughts of the NN 
three bills. By the firſt, the Presbyterian government was Bills are 
eſtabliſhed for ever in the Church of England, Epiſcopacy #reſented to 
aboliſhed, with the whole Hierarchy, and the ſale of Bi- N 
ſhops lands appointed, By the ſecond, the King left the 
power of the Militia for thirty years in the hands of both 
Houſes, By the third, all the King's proclamations and 
declarations againſt the Parliament, or their adherents, 
were recalled. The laſt of theſe bills began with theſe Date 
words, Whereas the Parliament have been ncceſfitatcd to make abu os f 
and proſecute a war in their juſt and lawful defence, &c. ont of the 
The King ſcrupled not to agree to the ſubltance of the bill, ee Bills. 
but objected againſt the preamble, which charged him in- oppo 
directly with having made war upon the Parliament, and 22 
deſired it might be omitted, to which the Commiſſioners Clarendon, 
would never conſent, becauſe they were, by their Inſtruc- "qr 225 
tions, not to depart from a tittle of what was contained in 
the three bills. This diſpute held ſeven days, and it was The N 
the 25th of September, before the King conſented at laſt 7" 
to paſs the bill, with the preamble. But it was on con- 
dition, that nothing ſhould be binding, unleſs the whole 
were agreed on, and the treaty ſigned. This article being 
thus diſpatched, they proceeded to the reſt, on which were 
great debates, and particularly concerning Religion, As 
the King ſaw the Commiſſioners would not, or could not 
yield any thing, he hoped to ſhorten the negotiation, by 
ſhewing the two Houſes, how far he could comply with 
regard to the moſt important articles. He ſent therefore 
a meſlage to explain his intentions, and make them the 


following offers, 


Concerning Religion. © His Majeſty will conſent, that 4 Meſſge 
„the calling and ſitting of the aſſembly of Divines at 175 Ms 
*© We/tminſter be confirmed for three years by act of Par- Houſes, with 


and the form of Church-government, to be uſed for the 1 2 1 4 w=_ 
Churches of England and Ireland, and Dominion of 
* Wales; provided that his Majeſty, and thoſe of his 
judgment, or any other, who cannot in conſcience ſub- 
mit thereunto, be not in the mean time obliged to com- 
„ ply with the ſame; and that a free conſultation and de- 
„ bate, be had with the Aſſembly of Divines at Męſiminſter 
in the mean time, twenty of his Majeſty's nomination 
being added to them, whereby it may be determined by 
„ his Majeſty, and his two Houſes of Parliament, how 
the ſaid Church- government, and form of publick wor- 
ſhip, after the ſaid time, and how Religion may be ſet- 
tled, and the articles determined, and care taken for the 
eaſe of tender conſciences.” | 
2. Concerning the Biſhops lands and revenue. His 
Majeſty will conſent to an act or acts of Parliament, 
** whereby legal eſtates for lives, or for years, not exceed- 
ing ninety-nine, ſhall be made for thoſe lands, towards 
the ſatisfaction of the purchaſers, and to others to whom 
they are engaged, whereby they may receive ſatisfacti- 
on; provided that the propriety and inheritance of thoſe 
lands, may ſtill remain to the Church, and the reſt that 
ſhall be reſerved to be for their maintenance. | 
«© 3. His Majeſty will give his royal aſſent for the 
© better obſervation of the Lord's-day, for ſuppreſſing of 
6 Innovations in Churches and Chapels, in and about the 
« worſhip of God, and for the better advancing of the 
«© preaching of God's holy word in all parts of this King- 
« dom; and to an act againſt enjoying pluralities of bene- 
6 fices by ſpiritual perſons, and non-retidency ; for regu- 
C lating and reforming both Univerſities, and the Colleges 
« of Weſtminſter, Wincheſter, and Eaton; for the better 
« diſcovery, and ſpeedy conviction of popiſh Recuſants, 
% for the education of the children of Papiſts, by Proteſ- 
C tants, in the Proteſtant Religion, for levying penalties 
ce againſt Papiſts: To an act to prevent the practices of 
« Papiſts againſt the State, and for putting the laws in ex- 
4e cution, and for-a ſtricter courſe to prevent hearing, and 
« ſaying of Maſs, | 887 . 
„4. As to the Covenant, his Majeſty is not yet 
6 therein ſatisfied, that he can ſign or ſwear it, or con- 
“ ſent to impoſe it on the conſciences of others; nor 


„ (1) The Houſe returned anſwer to the Independents Petition to this effect: * That the Houſe gave them thanks for their great pains and care of the 
* Publick good of the Kingdom, and would ſpeedily take their deſires into conſideration. Raſhworth, Tom. VII. p. 1258, 

(2) He had, in the beginning of September, above ſeven thouſand men, Engliſh, Scots, and Iriſh, under bis command. Idem. p. 1250, 

(3) They were held in Sir William Hodges's houſe. Ruſhworth, Tom. VII. p. 1459. The Commiſſioners were five Lords, viz, the Earls of Pem- 
broke, Salizhwry, Middleſex, Northumberland, and the Lord Say; and ten Commoners, Ia. Denxzil Holles, Lord Wenman, My. Pigrrepoint, Sis Henry Vane, 
Junr. Sir Harbottle Grimſtone, Mr. Brown, Mg, Crew, Recorder Glyn, Sir Jahn Potts, and Mr. Baikley, Whitelock, P. 334» 

* 


7 C ; | &« doth , 


* liament, and confirms for three years the Directory, , offers. 
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562 e HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


1641. © doth conceive it proper, or uſeful, at this time, to be 
e inſiſted on (1). 5 . 

« 5. Touching the Militia, his Majeſty will conſent to 
cc an act of Parliament, to be in the Parliament's hands 
« for ten years. | 

« 6, Touching Ireland, after advice with his two 
* Houſes, he will leave it to their determination, and give 
his conſent accordingly. | 

&« 7, Touching publick debts, his Majeſty will give his 
< conſent to ſuch an act, or raiſing of moneys by general 
« and equal taxations. 

« 8, He propoſeth, that he may have liberty forthwith 
eto come to Meſtminſter, and be reſtored to a condition 
de of freedom and ſafety, a thing which he ſhall never 
<« deny to any of his Subjects, and to the poſſeſſion of his 


<« lands and revenues; and that an act of oblivion and in- 


e demnity may paſs, to extend to all perſons, for all matters 
relating to the late differences, which being agreed by 
ce his two Houſes of Parliament, his Majeſty will be ready 
© to make theſe his conceſſions binding, by giving them 
“e the force of laws by his royal aſſent (2). 

If theſe offers concerning Religion are confidered, with 
reſpect to the King's private opinion, they may be ſaid to 
be great condeſcenſions, perhaps greater than his conſcience 
allowed, fince it was his real belief, there was no true 
Church without Biſhops. But if theſe ſame offers are con- 
ſidered, with regard to the Presbyterians and Independents, 
of whom the Parliament conſiſted, they will be found to 
be by no means ſatisfaftory. They were only a ſort of in- 
terim, which tended to make them loſe the preſent op- 
portunity to aboliſh Epiſcopacy entirely. © 
Sede. I cannot forbear making another remark on this occaſion. 

ih 'The King artfully endeavoured, ſo to order it, that his 
own propoſitions ſhould be treated upon, which the Par- 
liament had ever refuſed, ſo apprehenſive were they of the 
uſual ambiguities and reſtrictions in the King's papers, and 

of which there is even here a freſh inſtance, in the fir 
article concerning Religion. But he was diſappointed now, 
„das well as before, The Parliament, without taking notice 
Wahworch, of his offers (3), ordered the Commiſſioners to proceed 

VII. p.1282. ſolely according to their inſtructions. | 

p. 1286, Whereupon the King delivered a paper to the Commiſ- 
nie e., ſioners, containing the reaſons why he could not conſent 
to the abolition of Epiſcopacy, which, he ſaid, he con- 
ceived to be of Apoſtolical Inſtitution, That as to the ſale 
of Church-lands, he affirmed it to be real ſacrilege, beſides, 
that at his Coronation, he had ſworn to maintain the rights 
of the Clergy. All theſe reaſons, with many more that 
might have been added, ſignified nothing to the Commiſ- 
fioners, who had no power to relax on any point. All they 
could do, was to ſend them to the Parliament, and expect 
their orders. But, this delayed the concluſion of the treaty, 


Remark on 
? eſ 2 off 74. 


and conſumed the time which the King and Parliament 


ought equally to have improved. 8 

„, Some days after, the King being deſirous to gain the 
cone 3 good- will of both Houſes, and ſome conceſſion in favour of 
bol the Epiſcopacy, which was the principal, and, as I may ſay, 
R104 the only point that hindered the concluſion of the treaty, 
VII. p.1291, declared to the Commiſſioners, <* that he conſented for the 
Whitelock. és ſettling the Militia by ſea and land, in the Parliament's 
hands for twenty years, and for confirming for three 

years by act of Parliament, the form of Church-govern- 


ment, and Directory for worſhip preſented to him. But 


„he added, that he was not ſatisfied in his conſcience, or 


could be content to the utter aboliſhing of Epiſcopacy ; 


© the ſubſtance whereof he conceived to conſiſt in the 


< power of ordination and juriſdiction, as they were ex- 
<< erciſed by the Apoſtles themſelves, and others, by au- 
<< thority derived from them, ſuperior to Presbyters and 
© Deacons in the primitive times. His reſolution being to 


comply with his two Houſes, for the alteration and re- 


<*© gulating of his preſent Hierarchy and Government, ſo 
as Epiſcopacy reduced to the primitive uſage, might be 
<« ſettled and continued in the Church of England, and if 
© his two Houſes ſhould ſo adviſe, his Majeſty would be 
<< content to leſſen the extent, and multiply the number 
<< of the Dioceſes. | 

« As to the exception, that his Majeſty had not ex- 
<< preſſed his conſent for ſettling of Biſhops lands upon 
©< truſtees, and for the ſale of thoſe lands; it was true he 
4 had, not to alienate the inheritance of thoſe lands, and 
*© herein he believed he had the concurrent opinions of 
«© many Divines, that in other points differed much 
«© among themſelves : But his former anſwer containing a 
<< large offer of ſatisfaction to all thoſe that had purchaſed 
or disburſed monies upon thoſe lands, he hoped that an- 
«© ſwer would be ſatisfactory to his two Houſes. 


Vol II. 


“ For the calling and ſitting of the Aſſembly of Div; 
© his Majeſty would aſſent es deſired. 7 Divines, 
That his Majeſty would confirm the publick uſe of 
de the Directory in all Churches and Chapels, as was ge. 
e fired in the propoſition, and would conſent to the re. 
c peal of fo much of all Statutes, as only concerned the 
* book of Common-Prayer, and alſo the taking the ſame 
<© away out of all Churches and Chapels, provided that the 
** uſe thereof might be continued in his Majeſty's Chapel 
* for himſelf and his houſhold : And that the ſame ſhould 
be confirmed by Act of Parliament for three years 
< provided only that a conſultation in the mean time be 
had with the Aſſembly of Divines in ſuch a manner 
and for the purpoſes as were in his former anſwer ex. 
ce preſled. wo ge 

* Touching the articles of Religion, his Majeſty pro- 
6 fefled, he had not had time ſince they were delivered 
© unto him, to look into them with that deliberation 
* which was requiſite, before he bound himſelf up and his 
6 ſubjects in matter of Faith and Doctrine; and therefore 
6& defired, that part of the propoſition might be reſpited 
© by his two Houſes. But he would conſent to an Act 
for better obſervation of the Lord's-day ; as alſo to pre- 
„vent the ſaying of maſs. | 

„ Laſtly, concerning the Covenant, and the ordinance 
concerning the ſame, his Majeſty's anſwer was, that 
<© he not being ſatisfied to take it or impoſe it on others, 
< he conceived his two Houſes would not inſiſt upon it 
« at that time, and the rather, becauſe the ends thereof 
« would be obtained by the agreement if happily con- 
« cluded.” IE! 1 | 


Some days after, the two Houſes received advice from Ruben, 
their Commiſſioners, that the King had fully conſented tg I. Pg 


the propoſition concerning Ireland. 

By a letter which came the 17th of October, they heard, 
the King had agreed to the propoſitions concerning the pub- 
lick debts, and for taking away all honours and titles con- 
ferred fince the 2oth of May 1642, 1 

By another of the 18th, that concerning Delinquents, 
his Majeſty offered, | | 


„That all perſons who had any hand in the plotting, 7 7 


1648, 


ce deſigning, or aſſiſting the rebellion in Ireland, ſhould %%, 


with regard 


expect no pardon, as was expreſſed in the firſt branch t Dl 
of the propoſition. As to all the reſt of the propoſitions (. 


of | id. p. 
his Majeſty could not conſent thereunto, as was pro- Whilock, 


<6 poſed, otherwiſe than in the following manner: viz. 
As for all other perſons compriſed in the ſaid firſt branch, 
«© his Majeſty, for ſatisfaction of his two Houſes, would 
„give way, that they might moderately compound for 
<< their eſtates, and deſired they might be admitted to the 
*© fame; and for removing of diſtruſt and interruptions 


of the publick ſettlements, his Majeſty would conſent 


© as followeth. That ſuch of them as the two Houſes of 


5 Parliament would inſiſt on, ſhould not be admitted to 


„ his councils, and be reſtrained from coming to Court, 
at ſuch diſtance as both Houſes ſhould think fit, and 
“ ſhould not have any office and employment in the Com- 
„ monwealth, without the conſent of both Houſes of Par- 
< liament; or ſhould abſent themſelves out of the King- 


dom for ſome time, if both Houſes of Parliament ſhould : 


think fit. That all other perſons in that propoſition 


* ſhould ſubmit to a moderate compoſition, and for the 


e ſpaceof three years ſhould not fit, or ſerve as members, 

or aſſiſt in either Houſe of Parliament, without conſent 

of both Houſes.” FOO: 
The time fixed for the continuance of the treaty being 


copacy, which was properly the only point on which 
difficulties occurred, the two Houſes found an expedient to 
prolong the negotiation a week, by ordering, that the 
Sundays and Faſt-days ſhould not be accounted part ofthe 
forty days allowed for the conferences, | 

The 21ſt of October the King ſent a freſh meſſage to 
both Houſes concerning Epiſcopacy. Cromwell was on 


the road to join the army, and it was to be feared, if the 


treaty was not concluded before his arrival, he would raiſe 
invincible obſtacles to it. The King ſufficiently knew 


The coufe- 


. : . N rences are 
almoſt expired, and nothing ſettled on the article of Epiſ- ,,,,,c/ 
week, 

Ruſh worth, 


New of ri 
fromthe Kg 
forching 
Epiſcopa9- 
Id. p. 13% 


Whireloc 


him, to believe there was no good to be expected ſrom him. 


treaty, to which the affair of Epiſcopacy was the grand 
obftacle, he ought to make ſome farther conceſſions on 
that point. Wherefore he acquainted the two Houſes, by 
this meſſ⸗ | | | 


He believed therefore, that to haſten the concluſion of the 


ape : 
lth That he conſented to the aboliſhing of Archbiſhops, | 


« Chancellors, Deans and Chapters, Ac. and the whole 
« Hierarchy, except Biſhops. ls. 


&« 2, That for three years no other but Presbytean 


(1) This was to avoid incenſing tho Independents, who were entirely againſt ſubmirting to the Covenant, in. | 2 
) More than this (ſays Hyiteloc) could not be obtained of the King, — moſt jay og begged by ſome * CommyzL2aners (grea: perſons) with 
tears, and on their knees ; particularly as to the propoſition touching Religion, Whiteleck, p. 340. | | | | | 


(3) They voted them untatisfagory, See Raſhworth, Tom, VII. p. 1282, Whitelock, p. 34. 
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“ Government ſhould be uſed, and the exerciſe of epiſ- 
« copal Government ſhould be wholly ſuſpended during 
* that time. | ers 7 

« z. Whereas epiſcopal Juriſdiction, if no other had 
« heen agreed upon in the mean time, might have riſen 
« up after the three years, he now expreſſed his conſent, 
« that none ſhould be exerciſed after that time other than 
4 Ordination, which was reſtrained to the counſel and aſ- 
« ſiſtance of Presbyters, but ſuch, and in ſuch manner as 
« ſhould be agreed by him and his two Houſes ; where- 
« by until ſuch agreement, or if it were not other- 
« wiſe agreed, epiſcopal Juriſdiction was wholly laid 
« aàſide.“ ET, | | 
His Majeſty alſo that day conſented to the following 
propoſitions : | 
„To that for nomination of the great Officers of the 
« Kingdom, to be by both Houſes during the term of ten 
“ years. 


laura 7 To thoſe concerning the city of London, and the great 
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6 Seal, 

« To that concerning the Court of Wards, &c. a re- 
<« compence being aſſured to his Majeſty of one hundred 
« thouſand pounds per Annum to him, his heirs and ſucceſ- 
<& ſors, in lieu of the Court of Wards.” | 

The Commiſſioners acquainting the King that his an- 
{wer concerning Epiſcopacy would not be ſatisfactory to 
the two Houſes, and earneſtly preſſing him to give them 
a fuller, he told them in writing, he could not abſolutely 
relinquiſh Epiſcopacy, He repeated his offers on that head, 
adding only, that if in the ſpace of three years he was 
convinced, that the function of Biſhops was not agreeable 
to the word of God, or that Chriſt commanded any other 
Government, he would moſt chearfully embrace it : but 
till he was ſo convinced, he believed himſelf bound in con- 
ſcience to maintain Epiſcopacy. | 

The Commons ſpent four or five days in debates upon 
the King's offers and anſwers, and voted them unſatisfac- 
tory, as to the point of Epiſcopacy, the Lords concurring 
with them. | 
The ſame was voted concerning the King's anſwer about 


35, HARIL E s I 


— 


taking the Covenant, and aboliſhing Popery, for that he 


deſired to have it tolerated in the Queen's Chapel and Fa- 
mily. The Houſes were likewiſe diſſatisfied with the an- 
ſwers about alienating Biſhops lands, and ſale of Deans and 
Chapters, and concerning Delinquents. Thus, the peace 
ſeemed more remote than ever, eſpecially, as the Lords 
ere with the Commons in the alienation of Church- 
ands. | | Fs 


As the time limited for the conferences was about to 


expire, theſe reſolutions were ſpeedily ſent to the com- 
miſſioners, with orders to demand the King's final and po- 
ſitive anſwer, and by a ſpecial meſſage the Commons alſo 
deſired of the King, that his Majeſty would be pleaſed to 
declare expreſs)y againſt the Iriſb rebellion, and the ceſſa- 


503 
the Aſſembly of Divines, twenty being added of his 1648. 
**© nomination, which if his two Houſes ſhould reſolve to 
entertain, it could not well be doubted, but upon the 
debate, ſuch a Government would be agreed on by his 
„ Majeſty and his two Houſes, as ſhould be beſt for the 
peace of the Church, and moſt proper to prevent thoſe 
% diſtraftions which his two Houſes apprekended might 
„ enſue, | 

As to that part of the propoſition concerning the 
* book of Common- Prayer; for the ſatisfaction of his 
© two Houſes, that he would not inſiſt upon any provi- 
ſion for continuance of the ſame in his Majeſty's chapel 
for himſelf and his houſhold : Nevertheleſs his Majeſty 
<< declared, that he intended to uſe ſome other ſet form 
<< of Divine Service, 
* As to their requeſt, that an Act be paſſed for a 
ſtricter courſe to prevent the ſaying and hearing of maſs 
in the Court, or any part of the Kingdom, or in Le- 
land, his Majeſty would conſent thereunto. 
As to all other particulars mentioned in the Parlia- 
* ment's paper, he referred himſelf to his former anſwers. 

_ *© Concluding, that ſince he had by his conceſſions 
brought all differences concerning the Church into ſo 
narrow a compaſs, that the chief viſible obſtruction was, 
„that wherein really in conſcience he was not ſatisfied, 
“ he hoped his two Houſes would not put farther preſ- 
& ſures of ſo tender a nature upon him.” 


cc 
cc 
(e 


All this was not capable to induce the Commons to 7 P. 


nent 15 not 


deſiſt from the leaſt of their pretenſions. They voted, % 
that his Majeſty's anſwers concerning the Church, form a 5 
of Prayer, hearing and ſaying Maſs, were unſatisfactory; . ut. 
and ordered the three Commiſſioners attending the King 
to inform him of theſe Votes, and preſs him for his final 
anſwer. : 

As the Parliament had not hitherto taken any notice of 
the King's propoſitions or defires, the Houſe of Commons 
at length took them into conſideration, and paſſed the fol- 
lowing Votes: 


* 1. That his Majeſty's coming to London ſhall be „ 
- 2? 14 $ 


with freedom, ſafety and honour, fo ſoon as the con- Ae. 
Nov. 13, 14. 


“ 2, That his Majeſty ſhall have his lands and reve- © 37/ 


„ ceflions of the treaty are concluded and agreed. 


„ nues, what is legally his, made good to him, according 
6e to the laws of the Kingdom. | 
„ 3. What his Majeſty ſhall paſs away of his legal 
<« rights, he ſhall have allowance in compenſation thereof. 
„ 4. That an Act of Oblivion be preſented to his 


„ Majeſty, to be paſſed with ſuch limitations as ſhall be 


“ agreed on by both Houſes of Parliament. 

It is certain, there was never any difficulty either about 
the King's return, or the reſtitution of his revenues, or the 
abolition of the Court of Wards, inſtead of which he was 
to have a hundred thouſand pounds a year. Theſe three, 
articles were conſidered as a natural conſequence of the 


Id. P- 1 323» 


tion concluded with the rebels, and forbid the junction of 
the Marquiſs of Ormond's forces with the rib Papiſts to 


effect: | 


7\- C-mniſ. That his conceſſions had been miſapprehended, and 
70: & that he. did not intend to make any more new Biſhops 


of the King's 


(oj: Hafner.“ during the term of three years. 


The Treaty make war upon the Proteſtants. But as there remained inſiſted upon excepting from pardon ſuch a number of 14. p. 1259, g 
Fed only three days, which was not a ſufficient time to receive Delinquents, that is, of thoſe who had ſerved the King, 399, 1310. Hetil 
Ow the King's anſwer, the Lords prevailed with the Com- and were conſidered as the authors of the troubles. They 0 
p. 1315, mons to prolong the treaty a fortnight, and the rather, as intended to confiſcate their eſtates, and baniſh them the „ 
Cerdon, the King had deſired to confer with Dr. Uſher Archbiſhop realm. In ſhort, after long debates, the number of ex- 1 1 
(ll, p. 171, Of Armagh, and the Biſhops of Morcęſter and Rocheſter, cepted perſons was reduced to ſeyen, about whom the two Delt”! 
upon the affairs of the Church, But as much was not Houſes did not agree (2). Nay, as to thoſe that were to Be 

to be expected from this delay, the commiſſioners were al- be included in the pardon, the Parliament pretended to e 

lowed to return to the Parliament, leaving three of their inflict a pecuniary puniſhment on them, and had ranked ki 10 þ 
number to receive the King's final anſwer (1). Twelve them under ſeveral claſſes, according to which, ſome Ret 

of the commiſſioners coming to Londsn, reported to the were to forfeit one half of their eſtates, others a third, 10 00 
Parliament the King's final anſwer, which had been de- others a fourth, and had aſſigned the money thence ariſing WL 

livered to them the gth of November, and was to this towards the payment of the publick debts. The King, 1005 


willy 

eee I hat whereas it might be objected, That in the end to a moderate compoſition, a general expreſſion, on which F kb 1 
nc of three years the power of Ordination ſhould be prac- there would have been many diſputes, had it come to be WIR 
** tiſed in the old manner as formerly, that is, the Biſhops diſcuſſed. However it be, this article, which was conſi- e 
** ſhould be at liberty to call what Presbyters they would derable, was not yet ſettled : but it was not impoſſible to e 


** to aſſiſt in ordaining, but were not bound to their coun- 
** fel or conſent, his Majeſty did now intend and conſent, 
that Biſhops ſhould not receive any into holy Orders 
** without conſent of a limited number of Len wp to 


4480 
be choſen in ſuch manner as ſhould be agreed on by his The firſt is, that if the Commons inſiſted ſo\long upon Remarks on { Wi 
** Majeſty and his two Houſes for that urpoſe. | the ſigning the three Bills, it was becauſe they knew re 4iff-u- | ht. 

That his Majeſty did not intend, that after the end of how inflexible the King was in the point of Epiſcopacy, rel @ 103 
© three years no certain way ſhould be ſettled concerning and deſpaired of concluding a treaty with him, unleſs he Retigion, 7 |! 1 


Eccleſiaſtical Government, for that his Majeſty did pur- 
** Poſe during the three years, to have à conſultation with 


1 


concluſion of the treaty. But as to the act of oblivion, Che about 


the King and Parliament did not agree, The Parliameat 


the Act of 
oblivion. 


on the contrary, pretended, that all without exception 
ſhould have the benefit of the act of oblivion. He conſent- 
ed only that ſome of thoſe whom the Parliament termed 
Delinquents, that is, his faithful ſervants, ſhould be liable 


find expedients to ſatisfy the King and the Parliament, if 
the difficulties concerning Religion had not hindered the 
conclufion of the. treaty, upon which I cannot forbear 
making two remarks. | pu | 


previouſly granted this article, upon Which they were no 
leſs inflexible than he, as plainly appeared in the con- 


4 0 The Earl of Northumberland, Mr. Pierrepo ut, and Mr. Denxil Holes. Whitelock, p. 347. | 
The perſons excepred by both Houſes, were, the Lord Digby, Sir Marmadube L. 


angdale, Sir Richard Greenville, Judge Fenkins; Sir Francis Dod- 


p. 1299 
Whitaock, 


p. 347, 318. 


555. and inſtead of the Earl of Newcaſtle, and zu Fobu Winter, the Lords voted, Su George Ratclils, and the Lord Byron, Raſhwerth, Tom. VII. 
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564 De HISTORY of 


1648, ferences, This was the principal point, without which 
perhaps there would have been no war, and from which © 
the Presbyterians could not depart without loſing the fruit 
of all their labours and ſucceſſes againſt the King. * 

My ſecond obſervation is, that the rigid Epiſcopalians 
had room to ſee in theſe conferences, what prejudice their 
former exceſlive ſeverity againſt Presbyterianiſm now * 
brought them, ſince it was not poſſible to find any other — 
way to content the Presbyterians than the abolition of 
Epiſcopacy. The Presbyterians, knowing by long expe- 
rience the King's ill-intentions towards them, thought 
they could not truſt to conceſſions extorted from him by 
neceſſity, and were not to be ſatisfied ſo long as the name 
of Biſhop fubſiſted. They were apprehenſive, and per- 
haps very juſtly, that the function of Biſhops, though re- 
duced almoſt to nothing by the King's offers, would be a ** 
foundation on which the King intended to raiſe the ſuper- 
ſtructure of the Hierarchy, or a Toothing, which ſhewed ** 
that he meant not to leave the building in its preſent con- 
dition. The example of what had happened in Scotland ** 
farther confirmed their jealouſies and fears. In that King- ** 

dom, all the Epiſcopal functions had been aboliſhed. 'The ** 

Biſhops had retained only the bare name, with ſome tem- ** 

poral privileges, entirely deſtitute of authority or juriſdic- ** 

tion. But even this had ſufficed to give King James oc- © 

caſion to reſtore them to all the rights they had enjoyed 

before the Reformation. Charles I. might intend todo the“ 

ſame thing in England; and the Presbyterians but too well * 

remembered, that at the very time he granted the Scots 

the extirpation of Epiſcopacy, he writ to the Scotch Biſhops ** 

that it was only through compulſion, and till he ſhould ** 

have opportunity to 1eſtore the Church to her former ** 

ſplendor. Without this prejudice of the Presbyterians, with- ** 

out this want of confidence, of which the King may be © 

ſaid to be himſelf the cauſe, it is certain his offers with re- 

gard to Epiſcopacy might have ſerved for foundation to a ** 

peace, as the Parliament acknowledged when it was too 

Anoth:y pro- ate. Mean while, the two Houſes not deſpairing entirely“ 

146 555 05 to bring the King to their terms, continued the treaty a 
Ruſhworth, week longer. | | 


* 


A && 


A 


VII. p.133% Whilſt both Houſes were employed in the affairs of the ©* 


The irn | 
bes i treaty, the officers of the army, whoſe head-quarters were 


obſer? the then at Windſor, met in a council of war, to endeavour ** 
poace, 


5.7538. to obſtruct the peace. They knew what had paſſed at oy 


Ludlow, Newport, and that the concluſion of the treaty depended ** 
but on a ſingle point, which they did not queſtion, the * 
King would at laſt grant. Wherefore they reſolved to hin- 
Cromwell der the concluſion by force. Cromwell was not yet come to ** 
£1: */7* the army, but remained about Ponzfract, to order-the fiege ** 
Ruſhworth, of that place, which had been ſurpriſed by the King's party, 
vi3-P-11+'-and the garriſon whereof kept the whole Country in awe, ©* 
Whitelock, and committed great violences. Colonel Rainsborough had 
Clarendon, been detached from the army, to command at the ſiege ; © 
au but had been ſurprized in a neighbouring town by a party ** 
of the garriſon, who had killed him, not having been 
able to carry him off (1). Cromwell had ever loved and 


a 


* 


eſteemed him, and therefore earneſtly wiſhed to revenge as well as to ſome others of the like nature, preſented to 5 f. 


his death, beſides that he was importuned by the com- 


from Scatland, for the reduction of this place. This had 
i ſends detained him ſome time iu thoſe parts. But as he wanted 


Hons tbe which would have been the laſt day of the Newport con- 


wc, ſented to the Commons, from the army, a Remonſtrance, 
| which plainly diſcovered the intentions of the Independent 
party. The ſubſtance of the army's deſires, was to this 

effect: Ts RN. 

„ 1, That the King be brought to juſtice, as the capital 

„ cauſe of all the evils in the Kingdom, and of ſo much 

< blood being ſhed. | 6c 

«© 2, That a timely and peremptory day be ſet for the ** 

« Prince of Wales, and Duke of Vert, to come in and“ 

& ſurrender themſelves ; if not, that they be declared inca- ** 

c pableof Government, or any right in England, and ftand © 

«« exiled for ever as traitors; and if they render themſelves © 

by the time, then the Prince to be proceeded againſt or 

<< remitted, as he ſhall give ſatisfaction, and the Duke the 


like, and that the revenue of the Crown be ſequeſtred. juſtice upon the King; which were all ſent to the Gene- 


* Alſo the 10,0001, to be added, be diſpoſed to publick / 
** ule. oe 


(2) Gctcher 18. Ireton's Re 


iment preſented alſo a Petition to the General; ich Weite. ble 2s the ini the defign agai | 
the King's perſon, p. 343. o P | : Which, 4s Weitg/och obſerves, was the begininng of the delig againſt 
. I * 


Parliament, and that to be done in ſuch form more clear 


| them during the treaty. I have already mentioned that of S 
mittee of Yor{/hire, to employ the forces he was leading the 1 1th of September, from thouſands of the inhabitants in 1% 
and about London, and that of the maſters and commanders i, fia 0 


of ſhips. The zoth of the ſame month they received the N. 
Flt: to ehe not all his troops for that ſiege, becauſe he had there al- another, in the name of many thouſands of the County of Nana 


Genc. ready 2 detachment of the army, he ſent part of his forces Oxon. The 10th of October, a petition was preſented to 3 
before, to join General Fairfax, This reinforcement being the Commons, ſigned by the Netucaſtle- men, defiring that 
arrived, the army believed themſelves able to execute what ſpeedy juſtice might be executed upon the greateſt Delin- 

Remor had been reſolved, To that purpoſe, the 18th of November, quents. The ſame day, the Inhabitants of-Yorkſbire peti- 

tioned for the ſame thing, ſaying, his Majeſty bad confeſt 
| Nov. 25. ferences, if the Parliament had not continued them a week himſelf, and his party, to be guilty of the blood that had been 

rs longer, Colonel Ewers, attended with ſome officers, pre- yhed. The zoth of the fame month, the officers of In- Ii 


| was an effect of the plots laid by the Independents, who in 


. 8 72 | of f ; 
(1) Forty Ilorſe (allied out of Pontfract towards Doncaſter, where they killed the Centinel; then three of them rode on to Doncafter, and asked fot 
Colonel & rng“ quarters, and coming to his Chamber, there called ro him, and ſaid, They had a letter from Lievtenant-General Cromwell, The 
Colonel rote and opened his door to them, expecting ſuch a letter that morning) and preſently the three Pontfra& Soldiers fell vpon him, hor him, 
in the neck, another thor him through the heart, with other wounds, and left him dead, eſcaping without any alarm given, Whitelock, p. 346. 
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t 3, That publick juſtice may be done u 
pital cauſers or actors in the war. 
< 4. That the reſt upon ſubmiſſion may have mere 
for their lives. | 5 * 
„45. That the ſoldiers have their arrears, 

e 6. That publick debts be paid, chiefly to thoſe who 
voluntarily laid out their eſtates, and ventured their live; The Pavlia- 
and this to be done by fines of delinquents, and the wr FE 
eſtates of thoſe excluded from pardon. _ 
*© 7. After publick juſtice thus done, then that a rea- 
ſonable certain period be put to this Parliament, 

8. That there be a certain ſucceſſion of future Par- 
liaments, annual or biennial, with ſecure proviſion 
(1.) For the certainty of meeting, (2.) For equal diftri- 
bution of elections, to render the Commons Houſe an 
equal repreſentative, (3.) For certainty of the people's 
mecting, and that none who have engaged in the late 
war, or ſhall engage againſt the right of Parliament and 
Kingdom, or adhere to the enemies thereof, be capable 
of electing, or being elected during ſome years, nor thoſe 
who ſhall not join with them, but oppoſe this ſettle- 
ment. (4.) For clearing the power of this repreſenta- 
tive, it be declared to have the ſupreme power, as to the 
governing and preſervation of the whole, as to the peo- 
ple of England, and to altering, repealing, or aboliſhing 
of laws, the making war or peace, the higheſt or finat 
judgment in all civil things; and all minifters or officers 
of State ſhall be accountable to them, bound and con- 
cluded thereby; provided, firſt, They may not cenſure 
or queſtion any man after the end of this Parliament, 
for any thing ſaid or done in reference to the late war. 
Secondly, They may not render up, give or take away tue 
any right, liberty, or ſafety, contained in this ſettlement La 
or agreement. That there be. a liberty of entering BY 
diſſents in the ſaid repreſentative ; in caſe of corruption 1 
in theſe higheſt truſts, the people may know who are | OY 
free, and who guilty, that ſo they may not truſt ſuch | 
for the future, but with further penalty to any for their 
future judgment there, 

. That no King be hereafter admitted, but upon 
election of, and as upon truſt from the people, by ſuch 
their repreſentative, not without firſt diſclaiming and | 
diſavowing all pretence to a negative voice againſt the 1 
determination of the ſaid repreſentative, or Commons in 


pon ſome ca- 16 
logs, 1648. 


than heretofore in the Coronation-oath. 8 
„ 'T heſe matters of a general ſettlement are propounded 
to be done by this Parliament, and to be further eſta- 
bliſhed by a general contract or agreement of the people, 
with ſubſcriptions thereunto ; alſo that it be provided, 
that none be capable of benefit by this agreement, who 
ſhall not conſent and ſubſcribe thereunto, nor any King 
be admitted to the Crown, or other perſon to any othet 
office or place of publick truſt, without expreſs accord 
and ſubſcription to the ſame.” 


The Parliament returned no anſwer to this remonſtrance Ti Fg. 


Hammor 
i vecalle- 
e Army 
Evers {e 
WE 7; 5 100 
= Novem, 


= Id, 


Novem. 


no anſwer. 


1290. 
France t 


. 1341 
- Whitel 


Petitty; 
he Ger, 
goldsby's regiment, garriſoned at Oxford, preſented a peti- ow 
tion to the General, deſiring, That immediate care be 7 
taken, that juſtice be done upon the principal invaders Order 
of their liberties, namely, the King and his party, and Cee. 
ſufficient caution given to future Kings for preventing 4 
the inſlaving the people hereaſter. Adding, that being vu. p 
apprehenſive the iſſue of the treaty now in hand, could | 
neither be juſt nor ſafe, they prayed his pear to 
re-eſtabliſh a General · council of the army, to conſider 
of ſome effectual remedies to this evil, either by repre- "PM 
ſenting the ſame to the Houſe of Commons, as the pe- 
titioners of London, or by ſome other way.” On the Rue | The . 
other hand, whilſt Cromwell was at Pontfract, every regi- > 00 hl — 
ment of his army preſented petitions to him, demanding rk 
Cook, 
ral (2). Hence it appears, that the army's remonſtrance Fs 
erde 


ſeyeral 
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648. ſeveral parts of the Kingdom infuſed theſe violent reſolu- Mean while, the army was not idle, being reſolved to 1648, 
* tions into the people and officers, to hinder the concluſion run all hazards to prevent the concluſion of the treaty. 

of a treaty which could not but ruin their party. Very The ſame day, November the zoth, they publiſhed a De- 

likely, the Presbyterians fully perceived the deligns of the claration or Manifeſto, wherein they clearly diſcovered their 
Independents, and theſe petitions were but too apt to con- deſigns, and which was to this effect: 

„be, vince them of the ſame, But they hoped to amuſe them * T hat the army being full of ſad apprehenſions con- Te ary” 
£4 les till the treaty was ended, not doubting, the King would at ** cerning the danger and evil of the treaty with the King, eee | 
dulce 1. conſent to the abolition of Epiſcopacy. As for the ** and of any accommodation with him, or reſtitution of Rubin, 
** other articles which were not yet ſettled, probably, they ** him thereupon, they did, by a remonſtrance, make their VII. p.1347- 
would have choſen rather to yield them to the King, than ** application thereby to the Houſe of Commons, That honor cane 
retard the concluſion of the treaty, which to them was fo . 


La 


** 


i. the Marquiſs refuſed to obey, would take ſuch meaſures 


againſt him as ſhould be ſatisfactory to the two Houſes. 
That as to the Biſhops lands, he perſiſted in his former 
offers. This anſwer afforded no great hopes of a ſpeedy 
accommodation. However, as it was delivered the 16th 
of the month, two days before the preſenting of the army's 


ment was informed, by letters from the Commithoners, 
that the King had poſitively refuſed to add any thing to his 
former anſwers (1). TIT 1 5 
mms This was not all. They were acquainted at the ſame 


E + :---7 time, that the General had required Colonel Hammond to 
J e a. attend him at the head-quarters, and ſent Colonel Evers 
. to take the command of his Majeſty in the Je of Might, 


4 Le who kept the King under very ſtrict cuſtody. Thus the 


precautions taken by the Parliament, to hinder the King 
from coming to treat in perſon at London, for fear he ſhould 
meet with too many friends, were the cauſe that they 
could not be maſter of his perſon, when it would have 


remonſtrance, it was hoped, the next news from Newport | 
| 5.133%. would be more ſatisfactory. But on the 25th, the Parlia- 


they took this courſe out of an earneſt deſire, that thoſe 


neceſſary. Affairs being in this ſituation, it was not pro- matters of hig heſt concernment to the publick intereſt 

r {till more to provoke the Independents, by anſwers of the nation might be purſued and provided for if poſſi- 

which would not have pleaſed them. On the other ſide, ble, by thoſe whoſe proper work and truſt it was: But 

they could not think of agreeing with the King, without 8 to their grief they found, that inſtead of an y ſatisſaction, 

obtaining the abolition of Epiſcopacy, not thinking them- ** or reaſonable anſwer thereunto, they were wholly re- 

ſelves ſafe ſo long as the very name of Biſhop ſubſiſted. In ** jected, without any conſideration of them. For they 

ſhort, it was not proper to attempt a reſiſtance of the army ** were laid aſide till the Monday following, by which time 

by force. In all appearance, their preparations would but the treaty, as then ſuppoſed, would have been concluded; 

have haſtened the execution of the army's reſolutions, “ but that failing, and two days more being added to the 

whereas it was their intereſt to amuſe them only for ſome ** treaty, the conſideration of their remonſtrance in the 

days. All their hopes therefore were grounded upon the © day appointed Was waved and Jaid afide; the treaty the 

King's compliance, which they hardly queſtioned, con{ider- ** mean while going on in the former way and terms, and 

ing the manifeſt danger to which his obſtinacy would ex- like to be concluded the very next day. The army 

pole him, For it is not likely, he was ignorant of the pe- therefore having received no anſwer to their former pro- 

titions preſented againſt him, or was not ſoon informed of ** Poſals, they could not but remain confident, that the 

the army's remonitrance, ſince every one had free acceſs to ** prevailing part of thoſe to whom they did apply, had 

ow | 8 as it were their eyes wilfully ſhut, and ears ſtopt, againſt 

71: ice Three days after the Parliament had received the tre- any thing of light or reaſon offered to them, ſo as not 

„ monſtrance, letters came from the Commiſſioners at New- ** to diſcern the dangers where with the Kingdom was 
. bort, with his Majeſty's anſwer concerning the Marquiſs of ** threatned. reno 

i. 142d. Ormond, and the Biſhops lands; namely, that he could Ihe army then ſeeing nothing left, to which the Par- 

not give any orders to the Marguiſs before the treaty was 8 liament's engaging and perſiſting in ſuch ways, could 

| „ ſigned, but then would do as both Houſes defired ; and if 3 rationally be attributed, leſs than a treacherous or cor- 


rupt neglect of, and apoſtacy from the publick truſt re- 

<< poſed in them, they thought fit to appeal to the common 

judgments of indifferent and uncorrupted men, and to 

** the more righteous judgment of God above all.” \ 
After juſtitying this extraordinary appeal in the beſt man- 

ner they could, they admoniſhed ſuch members as were 

upright, and had a juſt ſenſe of thoſe things, to proteſt 


againſt the reſolutions of the Houſe, and withdraw, pro- 
miſing to look upon them as perſons that had the chief truft 
of the Kingdom remaining in them, and to adhere to 


them, and be guided by them, till the introducing of a 
more formal power, in a juſt repreſentative, were ſpeedily 
endeavoured. Then they declared, that they were ready 


to lay down their arms, if their remonſtrance were an- 


ſwered ; but that the little notice taken of their propoſi- 
tions, made them ſenſible there was nothing to be hoped. 
And therefore the caſe being ſo extraordinary, and the dan- 
ger ſo preſſing, they were drawing up with their army to 
London, there to tollow Providence, as God ſhould clear 
their way, | | 


| Novern, 27, been moſt neceſſary. Two days after, the Commons re- The firſt of December, the General writ to the city, to The Gene 
ceived a letter from Colonel Hammond, with the General's inform them of the army's advance towards London, on CE, 
order to him to repair to the army, and reſign his com- account of the Parliament's contempt of their remonſtrance: 4 


London. 
e mand to Colonel Ewers. Whereupon the Commons voted, That they had no thought of plunder, or other wrong to Ruthworth, 


: 4 ef the that Colonel Hammond ſhould be required to ſtay in the Je the city, or ſo much as troubling the Inhabitants with quar- Mars au 
bs. , Wight, and the General be acquainted with this vote. tering any ſoldiers: But that for prevention of all violence, 
THE But Hammond was now gone to the army, and had reſign- he defired forty thouſand pounds might be provided by the 
| (74:01 ed the cuſtody of the King to Colonel Ewers. Notwith- next day (3). The Houſe of Commons agreed, that the 
Tae ſtanding all this, the Parliament ſeems not to have deſpaired city ſhould ſend this ſum to the army, and acquainted the 
. 1. Of agreeing with the King, ſince the Commons deferred General, that it was the Houlc's pleaſure he ſhould not re- 
| Wiczlck, the conſideration of the army's remonſtrance, till the firſt move nearer London, 3 1 
of December, in order to be better able to anſwer it when The ſecond of this month, the Houle took the King's T* C 


Ae i they ſhould know the King's final reſolution, The ſame offers into conſideration, but without 2 to any con- Inden. 
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day, the General received petitions from the forces in the cluſion. Whilſt they were debating, the General, with Ibid, 

North, and in Males, agreeable to the army's remon- ſeveral regiments came and took up their quarters in //þ;te- Whitelocks 

ſtrance. . e 3 3 Dall, Se. ; Pas the Meuſe, and other places in the skirts f 
425 be Aſter the General had thus made himſelf maſter of the of the city, which he judged convenient for his deſigns. b 
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Sea bes, King's perſon, without the privity of the two Houſes, it The zd being Sunday, the Parliament did not ſit. But cho r Fa 
enn. Was not very likely, he ſhould be diſpoſed to receive their on the 4th, the Commons reſumed the debate of the King's 


Run | ; the King to 
en orders. Nevertheleſs, the Commons told him in a letter conceſſions, which was interrupted by the news of the Hurit Caf:. 


tom their Speaker, that his orders to Colonel Ewers were King's removal to Hur/t Caſtle. Whereupon they voted Rub 1755 
. 5 . * 2 ? 5 8 , E . 
contrary to their reſolutions, and Colonel Hammond's in- immediately, that the carrying the King priſoner to Hurt ,.-.. 


{tr uctions, and that it was the pleaſure of the Houſe, he Caſtle, was without the advice and conſent of the Houle. Clarendon, 
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= ſhould recal his orders, and ſuffer Colonel Hammond to at- After that, they debated again the King's offers, and fat IEA | | 910 
ae, tend his charge in the Ie fight. But the General, and all the day and night, till five a- clock in the morning. At "HERES Kin 

council of war, took no notice of this order. | laſt, it was propoſed, whether the queſtion ſhould be put, 10 
m The next day, the King, by command of the General, and carried by a hundred and forty, againſt a hundred and "hl 


Hurit C G. was removed [by Lieutenant Colonel Cobbet] to Hur/# four. "Then the main queſtion being put, it was voted, 
Norem, 32, Caſtle in Hampſbire, ſituated on a narrow piece of land, that his Majeſty's conceſſions to the pr opoſrtrons of Parliament 
Preben, kunning into the ſea, over againſt the Ie Migbt, and upon the treaty, were ſufficient grounds for ſettling the peace of 
erbert. the Parliament was not informed of it till three days the Kingdom. But I cannot think it was unanimouſly, as 
aſter (2). | N the Lord Clarendon affirms (4). What has been juſt ſeen 
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4 13 Tha King alone diſputed upon the ſeveral articles, with the Parliament's Commiſſioners, none of his attendants being per mittee to ſpeak, Wur- 
em. p. 322. 


(2) This Caſtſe was built by King Henry VIII. Ir is joined to the land by a narrow neck of ſand, which, at ſpring tides, and in ſtormy weather, is 
covered by the Sea, The air is very moiſt and unhealthy. | * 

(3) On the ſecurity of the arrears due to the Army from the City. Whitelock, p. 358. | | 9 

(4) The Lord Clarendon ſays, the main queſtion was ſh Clearly voted, that the Houſe was not divided. Tom, III. p. 183. 
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1643, ſeems to ſhew rather, there were many Members not con- dom, as thoſe propounded in our late Remonſtrance ar- 
dees Nn e r | and in other matters both religious and civil, We 
Committze eo Immediately after, the Houſe appointed a Committee to ** therefore moſt earneſtly deſire, that ail fuch faithful 
e:ſer with confer with the General, for the better procuring a good ** members who are innocent in theſe things, would im. 
3 eee correſpondence between the Parliament and the Army; 5 mediately, by proteſtation and public k Declaration, ac- 
VII. p.13 52. and then adjourned to Medneſday. The ſame day, ſeveral quit themſelves from any guilt of, or concurrence ir; 
Afore Regi- other regiments came and quartered in the ſuburbs of Lon- wy the ſeveral votes or counſels here before particular}; 
e dm, and the General cauſed a Proclamation to be made, 2 mentioned, as corrupt or deſtructive, that the King. 
requiring all Delinquents, who had not per fected their com- . dom may know who they are that have kept their try; 
politions, to depart ten miles from London | for a month,] ** and diſtinguiſh themſelves from the reſt that have thus 
on pain of being proceeded againſt as priſoners of war. * falſified the ſame; and that all ſuch as cannot or ſhall 
tie Geral Wedneſday, the 6th of December, the General ſent two ** not ſo acquit themſelves particularly, may be imme. 
b:comcs4- regiments to Meſlminſter, and the City trained-bands were % diately excluded or ſuſpended the Houfe, and not re. 
Fr of the diſcharged, who had been ſet there ſome months ſince, for ** admitted until they have given clear ſatisfaQtion therein, 
Forty me guards to the Parliament. After the ſoldiers were drawn to the judgment of thoſe who now fo acquit themſelves, 
Members of up in the Court of Requeſts, on the ſtairs, and in the “ and the grounds of ſuch ſatisfaction be publiſhed to the 
Man hos lobby before the Houſe, when the Members offered to go © Kingdom, 


put nuder . . 1 
20. in, Colonel Pride, having a paper of names in his hand, es Thus, ſuch as by faithfulneſs have retained thei: 
truſt, being ſet in a condition to purſue and perforn; 


Ruſhworth, ſeized upon one and forty, and ſent them into the Court of { 
the ſame, without ſuch interruptions, diverſions, and 


VII. p.1353> » 
1377. »»Wards, where they were kept under guard. The Houſe 
Whitelock. having notice thereof, ſent their Serjeant at Arms to ac- ** depravations of counſels as formerly: We ſhall defire, 
p 359, quaint theſe Members, that they ſhould forthwith attend ** and hope you will ſpeedily and vigorouſly proceed te 
111. p. 133. the ſervice of the Houſe. But the officer of the guard an- take order for the execution of juſtice, to ſet a ſhort 
allow. ſwered, he had order to ſecure them, which order he was period to your own power, to provide for a ſpeedy ſuc- 
to obey before any other command (1). x ceſſion of equal repreſentatives, according to our late 
ith other officers, pre- Remonſtrance, wherein differences in the Kingdom may 


Not long after, Colonel Haley, wi + 
ſented to the Houſe a Paper intitled, Propoſals and Dejires be ended, and we and others may comfortably acquieſce; 
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of the Army in vindication of their conduct, the ſubſtance ** as for our parts, we hereby engage and aflure you we | WEL 
whereof was to this effect: . * ſhall” £528 ry 
The A; © 1, Whereas ſeveral Members of your Houle (2), It would be needleſs to make any remarks and obſer- | refed. 
Propoſals „ were in the year 1647, impeached by yourſelves for vations upon this Paper, the injuſtice and violence whereof 5. 
| 1 5 of e treaſon, or for high crimes and miſdemeanours, in rela- are ſo very obvious. But it was neceſſary to inform the 1 
* ne ftoniſe : . "v9 : 7 | . . 3 
1 Commons. *© tion to the treaſonable engagement in the city of London; Reader of the contents for the following reaſon. There 
Tp cy * the violence then done upon the Parliament, the levy- ml Oe es partiality has cauſed them either to | 
4 Whites: int of a new war, and other evils, in maintenance and _— or om jufl — eee relating the ſubſtance, e 
1 | © proſecution thereof; and upon clear proofs againſt them, for tear of convincing their Readers, that the Presbyterians „ 
5 were by your cenſure expelled the Houle, and diſabled were not concerned in what was afterwards tranſacted, Ws 


5 | | <« from farther truſt therein, and upon new Writs iflued and that the Independents were the true and ſole authors 
+ out, new members were choſen and returned in ſome thereof. | 5 | 

A | < of their rooms; and yet by the prevalence of their fac- December the 7th, the Commons as they were repairing 4 
„e tion, when in the laſt ſummer's wars, divers faithful to their Houſe, found the door within and without guarded “ -: 
members were ingaged abroad upon neceſſary publick by ſoldiers, who hindered many from going in (3). The 1% 
e ſervice, and others through malignant tumults and di- Lord Clarendon ſays, near one hundred were denied en- Ven. 
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1 4 ſturbances could not ſafely attend the Houſe, the ſame trance. This makes me think that the ninety mentioned 8 
0 < perſons were afterwards re-admitted to fit in the Houſe, in the Remonſtrance were of this number, So from this Ci“ 
N and vote as formerly, without any trial or ſatisfaction day, the Houſe of Commons is to be conſidered as con- III.. 15 
yl ein the things whereof they were accuſed. | ſilting entirely of Independents. Very likely from that ae, 
al <* 2, Whereas by the confederacy of Major-General day, very few or no Presbyterian-members were admitted f I 


a — 
CF. 


& Brown, now Sheriff of London, with the ſaid impeached any more. However this be, the ſtate of the Houſe was % 


a „ 
„ 


<< them, traitors; yet the ſaid confederators, and other when the army was forced to remove from London, after 
_ * treacherous members, to the number of ninety and odd, which the Presbyterians were maſters again. At laſt, on 


h 

1 *© members and others, the Scots were invited and drawn once more changed by this new revolution. 'The Presby- 
th ein to invade this Kingdom the laſt ſummer, inſomuch terians had been ſuperior from the beginning of the war, 
bo c as when upon their actual invaſion the Houſe proceed» to the 6th of Auguſt 1647. The Independents had pre- 
| 4 ed to declare them enemies, and thoſe that adhered to vailed from that day, till about the end of the year 1648, 
* J a 

5 <« as upon the diviſion of the Houſe appeared, did by their the 6th and 7th of December this fame year, the Inde- 
. 6 counſels and votes endeavour to hinder the Houſe from pendents entirely expelled the Presbyterians, or at leaſt 

1 <« declaring againſt their confederate invaders: We deſire, diſabled them from ſupporting their party. This muſt be 

1 that the ſaid Major-General Brown may be alſo ſecured carefully remembred, if we deſire to have a clear idea of 
1 and brought to judgment, and that the reſt of the ninety this Hiſtory. | e | 

. and odd perſons diſſenting againſt the ſaid vote, may The ſame day, December the 7th, Cromwell, who came cc 
1 | | be excluded the Houſe. | | to London the night before (4), ſat in the Houſe, and re- +26 

| | | z. Vhereas in a continued ſeries of your proceeding ceived thanks for his great ſervices, _ „„ 

j cc 


for many months together, we have ſeen the prevalence Though the General had promiſed the city not to quarter Il. , 
of the ſame treacherous, corrupt, and divided counſels, the ſoldiers upon the inhabitants, as this promiſe was only Fakes 
through factions and private intereſts, oppoſing or conditional, in caſe the ſum demanded were paid, and as wu i 


obſtructing juſtice in all kinds, diverting your counſels the city had not furniſhed the money, he ordered two re- — pag 


from any thing of publick good, hindering any pro- giments into the city, and on the morrow, a third, after 5. 13, 
<< ceedings to any ſuch ſettlement, as would conſiſt with which, he took away twenty thouſand pounds from//eavers- 1353: 
** ſecurity to the publick intereſt, or put a real end to Hall, aſſuring the Treaſurer he ſhould be reimburſed out 
the troub!cs, burdens, or hazards of the Kingdom, and of the aſſeſſments of the city due to the army. 

<+ precipitating into treacherous and deſtructive compliances About the ſame time, was preſented to the General, a 7. 
* and conjunctions with the acknowledged enemies there- plan, intitled, 4 new Repreſentative, or, an Agreement of Aer. 
of, as in the votes of No more addreſſes to the King, &c. the People, for ſettling the Government (5). This plan Pecenbe. 
the juſtneſs and neceſſity whereof you had once ſo cleared was wholly founded upon Independent principles, and 0 
to the world; alſo in the votes for entertaining or ſeek- agreeable to the army's Remonſtrance, except that it was = 107 
ing after all that perſonal treaty: And laſtly, in the more large on each article. This agreement was pro- 
votes declaring the King's paſt conceſſions to be a ground pounded as a rule for future Government, and to be ſub- 
tor the Houſe to proceed upon for the ſettlement of ſcribed throughout the Kingdom. But as this plan was 
* the peace of the Kingdom, notwithſtanding the viſible not executed, though it was drawn with great pains by 
* inſufficiency and defects of them in things eſſentially the council of war, and even ſeemed to be approved by 


concerning the publick intereſt and liberties of the King- the Parliament, I do not think it neceſſary to inſert it (6). 
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(1% Many fays Wiitelock, were glad of an honeſt pretence to be excuſed from apppearing in the Houſe, becauſe of the buſineſs of tbe army, the debates 
out which went extremely high. Mitelock, p. 359. | | * | 
(2) Deuail Holles, Lionel Copley, Major-General Maſſey. &c, Rrſhworth, Tom. VII. Pe 1354. 
(3) 97 pg „that ſomerhing was to be that day debated concerning them, and therefore they ought not to be judges in their own cauſe, Ruſ#* 
eri, Tom. VII. p. 1355. 
(4) He lay in one ot che King's rich beds at Whitehall, Whitelock, p. 362. | 
* (5) One of the Agirators, who was the Author of this Paper, was hot to death for it laſt year, by Cromwel!'s order. Clarendon, Tom. III. p. 185. © 
(6) Ir contained rules for future Elections of Repreſentatives of the People. They to have the ſupreme authority, and this Parliament to be diſſolved 
in April next, and then à new one to ſit. Divers for the election of the Members, Officers, and Malignants, to be incapable of electing, or being elect- 
ed; and generally of che power and equal diſtribution of the Members, to be in all three hundred perſons, c. The frame of this Agreement of the Peo- 
ple was thought to be, tor the moſt part, made by Commiſſary General Ireton, a man full of invention and induſtry, whe had a little knowledge of the 
Law, which led him into the more errors. Mhitelock, p. 361. The 


Book XXI. 
The ſecluded members having publiſhed a proteſtation 


548. ö 
: 5 againſt the violence put upon them, both Houſes declared 


te Proteſtation to be falſe, ſoandalous and ſeditious, and 


© 
”rql 


I tending to deſtroy the fundamental Government of the 
GS. Kingdom, and ordered, that all perſons who had any hand 
in framing or publiſhing it, ſhould be incapable to bear any 
1 office, or to {it as members of either Houſe. They fur- 
3 ther ordained, that all abſent members, upon their coming 
to the Houſe, ſhould diſclaim their being concerned in, or 
giving conſent to the contriving or publiſhing the proteſta- 
tion. 
„  Afﬀer that, both Houſes paſſed an ordinance, that no 
ee t perſons who had been Delinquents, or affiſted the King 


cc: againſt the Parliament in the firſt or ſecond wars, [or been 
| aiding in bringing in the Scots army, or ſubſcribed to the 
cc. 19 treaſonable Engagement in 1647, for a perſonal Treaty] or 
ee abetted the late tumults within the cities of London and 
0 Maſeminſter, or the counties of Eſſex, Kent, Middleſex, or 
| Surrey, ſhould not be elected, or give their voice for elect- 
ing the Lord-Mayor, Aldermen, Common-council-men, or 
eta any other officers. But within a few days, a committee of 
e the Common-council acquainted the Houſe, that the city 
% was ſo generally concerned in the engagement for a per- 
11 . 137%. ſonal Treaty, that there would not be a ſufficient number 
of perſons to ſupply the neceſſary offices of the city, if 

that reſtriction in the late ordinance ſhould ſtand. 
$.m; of the The 2oth of December, the General ordered fifteen or 
ebe ſixteen of the members ſecured by the army to be re- 
e N leaſed, with liberty to reſume their places in the Houſe if 

e. they pleaſed. | | | 
; 139, We have juſt ſeen how much the face of affairs was 
altered, by the great turn on the 6th and 7th of December. 
The Commons were now all Independents, openly ſup- 
ported by the army, and their deſign was to deftroy e- 
0[r-ation qually, King, Monarchy, Eſpiſcopacy, and Presbytery. As 
Ro dong for the Houle of Lords, who had uſed their endeavour, 
though in vain, to haſten the peace, they ſaw themſelves, 
ſince this revolution, obliged to follow the ftream, which 
was too rapid to be oppoſed. There were in the Houſe 
but few Peers, moſt of them indeed Presby terians, but too 
weak, in their preſent fituation, to aſſert their negative 
voice, and the reſt of their privileges. Whilſt the King 
was able to protect ſuch as applied to him, the Lords re- 
rained ſome authority, becauſe they were not without a 
reſource, in caſe they were diſregarded by the Commons. 
But after the battle of Naſeby it was not the ſame. The 
Commons aſſumed ſuch a ſuperiority, that the Lords had 


no other way to ſupport themſelves, but by approving, . 


or feigning to approve, whatever was done by the other 
Houſe, for fear of producing a breach which muſt have 
been fatal to them, ſince they would not have known what 
to do. If they were forced to behave in this manner, 
Whilſt their own party prevailed in the Lower-Houſe, it is 
no wonder, they did not dare to ſwerve from this policy, 
when the Independents had gained the advantage. To 
what purpoſe would it have been to reſiſt the torrent? We 
ſhall ſee preſently, their firſt oppoſition to a material point 
irrecoverably ruined them. They therefore who blame 
them for a too great compliance with the tranſaRions ſince 
the 6th of December 1648, ought to remember, that this 
is not an occaſion, where we are to reaſon upon the gene- 
ral ideas of the conſtitution of the Parliament, but rather 


upon the particular idea of the ſituation the Parliament was 


| in at that time. | | 
e Since the Independents were maſters of the Parliament, 


* OS 
: Petitions 


be ij Petitions againſt the King multiplied ſo faſt, that ſcarce a 
b the day paſſed without ſome one being preſented to the Com- 
Hoe, mons, eſpecially from the garriſons, which were part of the 
. p. 136%, army. Lambert being returned from Scotland, the regi- 
ments under his command failed not to preſent a petition 
13": agreeable to the remonſtance of the army. Somerſetſhire, 
where the King had formerly many adherents, diftinguiſh- 
ed itſelf on this occaſion above all the reſt, by preſenting 
a petition, deſiring that ſpeedy and effectual juſtice might 
be executed upon the chief Delinquents, that is, upon the 
King. The Commons were ſo pleaſed with ſuch a petition 
from a whole county, that to incourage the reſt to preſent 
the like, the petitioners were called in and received the 
thanks of the Houſe, and the petition with the order of 
thanks were forthwith printed and publiſhed. It does not 
however appear that the other Counties followed this ex- 
r. %, ample. Only Norfolk, a few days after, deſired by a peti- 
Hon, that the King himſelf might be brought to impartial 
juſtice. SO | 

ao wary £ At length, the 23d of December, the Houſe of Com- 
Gam % mans having reſolyed, purſuant to the deſires of the army, 

1 to bring the chief Delinquents to a trial, and intending 
Ki begin with the King, appointed a committee of thirty-eight 
F 3376, 98 draw up a charge, and for that purpoſe to receive all in- 
Cling 
l. p. 135, 


(2) The Lodge it the Kim's Park at Bagſhor, 


25. CHARLES I. 567 


formations and examinations of witneſſes for the matters 1549. 
of fact againſt him. 

The ſame day, the fleet under the command of the Ear! e F'--: 
of Warwick ſent a Declaration to the General, that they 3" * 
concurred with the army in their remonſtrance. This did Rush bee 
not much redound to the Earl of /Yarwick's honour, who . 
having been one of the Presbyterian- leaders, was the firſt 
that quitted his party to join with the Independents. 

The reſolution to try the King being taken, (a reſolu- Rufiworty, 
tion projected by ſeveral officers of the army, when he firſt age Pt 
retired to the Ifle of Wight, ) Colonel Harriſon was com- 
manded to remove him from Hur/?-caſtle to Il indſor. All 
the time the King was in the Iſle of Might, he kept a pri- 
vate correſpondence with the Lord Newburgh, Since his See 
being at Hurt, that Lord had found means to acquaint, 0555 
him, he was to be removed to Windſor, and as his houſe t 1 
was in the road (1), ſent him word, to endeavour to dine rg 3 
with him, and complain of the going of his horſe, pro- 17. . 
miſing to ſupply him with one of the flceteſt in England, Ludlos, 
by means of which he might attempt to eſcape. Accord- 
ingly, the King complained all the morning, that his horſe 
was very uneaſy, and ſo artfully managed, that he was 
conducted to dine with the Lord Newburgh. But when his 
Majeſty came there, he was quickly told, that the horſe ſo 
much depended upon, was the day before lamed with a kick. 


This ſtratagem failing, the King was conveyed to Hindſos, He is bre 


to Wind or, 


where he was kept till the 19th of Fanuary 1648-9, when e 


he was carried to St. James's. teme r0 
He was no ſooner at Vindſor, than the council of war „e 
ordered all the uſual ceremonies to the King to be laid aſide, 5 :.. 
as ſerving him upon the knee, and the like, and moſt of «/ids wich 
his domeſticks to be diſmiſſed. For though the council of % 
war had no right to take then upon them, yet they daily Rutwortu, 
incroached upon the privileges of the Parliament, which VII. p.356. 
acted entirely by their orders. . Wnitelock. 
I have before ſpoken of the repreſentation of the Com- cf 5 
mon · council of London, concerning the election of the Lord- Eiala of 
Mayor, and other officers of the city. The Houſe of Com- te Lord 
mons having heard the report of the committee appointed . 
for that purpoſe, ordered, that their former ordinance Ruſhwor:n, 
ſhould be punctually executed, not regarding, that the Ma- II. p.135 


giſtrates of London ſhould be choſen out of the ableſt and 1359s 1376. 


moſt ſubſtantial citizens, provided they were of the reign- 


ing party. They further ordered, that freemen, for the 

future, ſhould not be obliged to take the oaths of Allegi- 

ance and Supremacy, | | 

The ſame day, being the 28th of December, the com- P. 1376 

mittee appointed to conſider of drawing up a charge againſt 

the King, reported an ordinance for attainting him of high- 

treaſon, and for trying him by ſuch commiſſioners as ſhouid 

be named in the ordinance, which being read the fiiſt time, 

was ordered to be read again the next morning. But as 

the Houſe knew, the ordinance would be approved at the 

third reading, they paſſed an act for erecting a High Court 

of Juſtice, with power to try the King. The preface to 

which extraordinary act was as follows: . 
„ Whereas it 1s notorious, That Charles Stuart, the W 

now King of England, not content with thoſe many nance fr 

* encroachments which his predeceſſors had made upon pry, 4 

e the people in their rights and freedoms, hath had a wick- % J 


Juſtice. 


cc 


ed deſign, totally to ſubvert the antient and fundamental 19. p. 1377 


© laws and liberties of this nation, and in their trade to 
introduce an arbitrary and tyrannical Government; and 
< that beſides all other evil ways and means to bring this 
< deſign to paſs, he hath proſecuted it with fire and ſword, 
<« jevied and maintained a cruel war in the land againſt the 
“ Parliament and Kingdom, whereby the country hath 
been miſerably waſted, the publick treaſure exhauſted, 
< trade decayed, thouſands of people murdered, and infi- 
ec nite other miſchiefs committed; for all which high and 
cc treaſonable offences, the ſaid Charles Stuart might long 
* ſince juſtly have been brought to exemplary and condign 
„ puniſhment : Whereas alſo the Parliament, well hoping, 
ce that the reſtraint and impriſonment of his perſon, after 
ce it had pleaſed God to deliver him into their hands, would 
have quieted the diſtempers of the Kingdom, did forbear 
6 to proceed judicially againft him; but found by ſad expe- 
„ rience, that ſuch their remiſlneſs ſerved only to encourage 
* him and his complices in the continuance of their evil 
«practice, and in raiſing of new commotions, rebellions, 
and invaſions. For prevention therefore of the like or 
greater inconveniences, and to the end no chief officer, 
« or Magiſtrate whatſoever may hereafter preſume, traite- 
“ rouſly and maliciouſly to imagine or contrive, the en- 
« {laving or deſtroying of the Engliſb nation, and to e c- 
i pect impunity for ſo doing: Be it ordained and enacted, 
e by the Commons in Parliament, and it is hereby ordain- 
«© ed and enacted by the authority thereof, T hat Thomas 
<< Lord Fairfax, Oliver Cromwell, Henry Ireton, Eſquires, 
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568 The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


1648. © Sir Hardreſs Waller Knight, Philip Skippon, (and a 
„ hundred and forty-five others) ſhall be, and are hereby 


for the hearing, trying, and adjudging of the ſaid Charles 
& Stuart, &c. (1)“ : 
1648-9. The ordinance for trial of the King paſſed in the Houſe 


| The Lerd. of Commons the ſecond of January, and was ſent up the 


ect it. ſame day to the Lords for their concurrence. Since the 
Jun. 3* , fixth of December, the Upper-Houſe had conſiſted only of 
VII. p. 1392. nine Peers, the reſt having abſented themſelves, that they 
111 40%, might not be obliged to countenance the outragious pro- 
F. ceedings of the Commons. But upon notice that the or- 
dinance would that day be ſent up to the Lords, there 

came more Peers than uſual, as the Earls of Northumber- 

land, Mancheſter, Rutland, the Lords North, Rochford, 
Maynard, Dacres, in all ſixteen, [and the Lord Denbigh 
Speaker.] The ordinance being read, was unanimouſly 

rejected. However, to gain time, if poſſible, the Lords 

agreed to acquaint the Commons, that they would ſend an- 

ſwer by metiengers of their own; and at the ſame time 
adjourned for ten days. This artifice was fruitleſs. The 
Commons having ordered the Journal of the Houſe of 

Lords to be examined, and finding the ordinance was re- 

Pte of the jected, voted, © That all members of the Houſe of Com- 
ben, mons, and others, appointed to act in any ordinance 
cerrence of © wherein the Lords were joined, ſhall be empowered to 
toe Lurds 66 fit, act, and execute, in the ſaid ſeveral committees, of 


Was h? (c 


e themſelves, notwithſtanding the Houſe of Peers join not 


Rulbworth, © with them.” And therefore they ordered the names of 

II. P. S. fix Lords, who had been appointed for Judges, to be left 
out of the commiſſion, and others to be nominated in their 
room. Among theſe laſt was Serjeant Bradſhaw, who was 
aſterwards choſen Preſident of the High Court of Juſtice. 
Then, the Houſe voted : | 


Ober Votes, © x, That the people under God, are the original of all 
Jan. + „ juſt power 5 | 
p. 1383. 9 I i . | 
Whitlock, ** 2. That the Commons of England aſſembled in Par- 
lament, being choſen by, and repreſenting the people, 
have the ſupreme authority of this nation. 


<© 3: That whatever is enacted and declared law by 


1 
La 


A 
Ca 


6 


ce 


hath the force of law, and all the people of this nation 

are included thereby, although the conſent and concur- 
*© rence of the King, and Houſe of Peers, be not had 
* thereunto (2). | 5 

I heſe principles, tho' directly contrary to the true con- 
ſtitution of the Engliſb Government, were however very 
azrceable to thoſe of the Independents, whoſe intention 
was to turn the Monarchy into a Republick. 


&c 


Ruſhworth, The ordinance for trial of the King, with the amend- 


VII. p. 1389. 


Wha. ments that were forced to be made, for want of the Lords 


concurrence, paſſed the Houſe of Commons the 6th of Fa- 
nuary. | TE 
The following days to the 2oth, were employed in pre- 
parations for the tryal, the like whereof had never yet 

been ſeen in the world. I intend not to ſwell this hiſtory 
See Srate- with the circumſtances of this famous trial. They are to 


Trials. 


yur be found in alittle book, entitled, A true account of the | 


Trial of Charles Stuart, &c. publiſhed at London in 1650, 
and tranſlated into French, wherein nothing is omitted. I 
imagine I ſhall do the Reader no injury, to refer him to 
this little book, which is not ſcarce, and which will inform 
Af mate, him of all particulars (3). I ſhall content my ſelf there- 


W £0125 fore with biiefly obſerving, what I think moſt material in 


the Trial 0 


452 this affair. | | 
Charles I. The High Court of Juſtice obſerved the ſame rules 
in trying the King, as in judging a common malefactor, 
there being no precedent of ſuch a trial, 
Concoriug IT. T he principal article of the accuſation was, that the 
ce Fs King had levied war againſt the Parliament, which was un- 
tar 16... deniable. The ſieges and battles were evident proofs of it. 
% Paris But this ought not to have been the principal point. It 
85 ſhould have been proved, that he was the Beginner and Au- 
thor of the war, For it is manifeſt, if this war had been 
only defenſive on his part, he was not to be blamed. And 
yet, in the charge, he was ſuppoſed to have put the Par- 
liament under a neceſſity of defending themſelves, and this 
point, which was the chief, not only was not proved, but 
even not attempted to be fo. The depoſitions of the wit- 
nelies tended not to ſhew, that the King had forced the 
Parliament to take arms, but only that he had been ſeen 
{word in hand againft the Parliament, and piving orders 
to levy war. The queſtion, which of the two, either the 


(1) Beth Houſes declared, on Jam 1. That by the fundamental Laws of this Realm, 
io levy War azainſt the Parliament and Kingdom of England. Ruſhworth, Tom. VII. 

(2) Theſe Vates, ſays Raſhworth, being reported to che Houſe, the Houſe put them one after anoth 
tire voice to any one of them. Tom. VII. p. 1383. — At this time Mr. E!ſyage deſired to be d 


appointed and required to be Commiſſioners and Judges 


the Commons of England, aſſembled in Parliament, 


Vol. II. 


King or the Parliament, had begun the war, ought to 
been fully cleared. But though it had been ſo, to the 
King's diſadvantage, who does not know, that the begin- 
ner of a war, is not always the aggreſſor ? This was à 
point of great diſcuſſion, and which impartial judges would 
have found difficult to decide, For if what has been ſaid 
in the Hiſtory of this reign be remembered, it will be ob- 
ſerved, that though it is evident the King governed in an 
arbitrary manner for ſome years, the ground of the war he 
undertook, was not in maintenance of this arbitrary power. 
He had fully conſented to the annulling of his uſurpations. 
But the ground of the war, on his part, was the delence of 
the power the King enjoys by the laws of the Land. On 
the Parliament's fide, the ground of the war was, That in 
a ſuppoſition, the King could not be truſted any more, 
they would have diveſted him of the power his legal pre- 
rogatives afforded him to return to his former coutſes, and 
govern for the future as he had governed before. The 
King was unwilling to be curbed, and the Parliament would 
ſet bounds to his power. This was the true ground of the 
war. It was not therefore eaſy to determine who was the 
firſt author of it. The King refuſed to give other ſecurity 
for the future than his word ; and the Parliament pretended 
to have very ſtrong reaſons to ſuſpect the word of a Prince, 
who had ſo often broke it, To determine on which fide 
juſtice and reaſon lay, the King's heart muſt have been 
dived into, to know whether he was fincere, or intended 
to deceive the Parliament, On the other hand, it was ne- 
ceſſary to know, whether the directors of the Parliament 
had not ſome other end than the publick good, and whe- 
ther private intereſts were not concealed under that pre- 
tence, But all theſe things could be known only to God, 
And yet, the Parliament, being judge and party, ſuppoſed, 


without alledging any proof, that the King was the ag- 


greſſor and ſole author of the war. 


III. There are frequent inſtances in Hiſtory of Kings of + p 
aſſaſſinated by their ſubjects, in conſequence either of the #!'s 
publick hatred, or of private revenge, or of the intereſt of fan, 
ſome faction. The Engl/b Hiſtory furniſhes, even ſince ia f N 


the Conqueſt, examples of two Kings ſolemnly depoſed N. 


and impriſoned. But till Charles I. it no where appears, 
that any King was ever tried for his life, before his own 
ſubjects as Judges. I ſhall ſay nothing here of other Sove- 
reigns, who are poſſeſſed of a greater authority over their 
Subjects than the Kings of England; for there may be a 
wide difference between Sovereigns in that reſpect. But 


confining my ſelf wholly to the Kingdom of England, and 


ſuppoſing the conſtitution of the Government ſuch as it 
was from the Conqueſt to Charles I. I ſhall briefly ſet forth 
what has been ſaid for and againſt fo extraordinary a trial. 
In the firſt place, it is demanded, On what Law, natural or 
politive, was founded the right aſſumed by the Parliament 
of England to try the King? The moſt plauſible anſwer in 
vindication of the Parliament's proceedings, is as follows. 


According to the conſtitution of the Engliſb Govern- Reaſon for 
the Parua- 
ment. 


ment, the King is no leſs bound than the Subject, to ob- 
ſerve the Laws, to which himſelf, or predeceſſors aſſented, 
which is the principal clauſe of the Coronation-oath. If 


this obligation be equal on both ſides, there muſt be there- 


fore equally means to cauſe them to diſcharge it, in caſe 
they neglect it. As for the Subject, there is no manner of 
difficulty. The penalties againſt offenders are univerſally 
known, and the Courts of Juſtice are appointed to inflict 
them. It is true, the Laws have ordained no penalty up- 
on the Kings who diſcharge not their duty, as well out of 
reſpect to the regal dignity, as becauſe it cannot be ſup- 
poſed, that the King, to whom the execution of the Laws 
is committed, ſhould be the firſt to break them, and be- 
tray the truſt lodged in him by the People. He is never- 
theleſs bound to obſerve them himſelf, and cauſe them ta 
be obſerved by the Subject. This is a principle generally 
acknowledged. But what is this obligation, if the obſer- 
vance of the Laws depends ſolely on his will, and there be 
no juſt means to compel him to obſerve them, or puniſh 


him when he breaks them? Will it not be an empty 


ſound without any meaning? And will not the Engliſh 
Government be as arbitrary as that of any other country 
in the world? Since, therefore, the Laws have not decreed 
any penalty againſt a King that ſhould negle& his duty, 
or the manner to conſtrain him to diſcharge it; and as, 
nevertheleſs, he is bound by the ſame Laws to procure the 
obſervance thereof, and to obſerve them himſelf, the Na- 
tion's repreſentative in Parliament is of courſe to call him 


x is Treaſon in the King of England, for the time to come, 
p 1380. 


er to the queſtion, and there was not one nega- 


* iſmiſſed from being Clerk of the Parliament, becauſe 
(fays Whitelock ot his own knowledge) he would have no hand in the buſineſs of the King. He e e e ty 17 


Clerk, Afem. p. 364. 
proceed to try or execute the King, without the advice of their Nation. 

(3) Toba Bradſhaw Serjeant at Law, was Preſident of the Court. 
up the charge againft the Kis 
Ludlow, Lom. I. p. 25. 


7 
— 


Jan. 6. The Committee of Eſtates in Scotland reſiding in London, 


He was a juſt and honeſt man, and a moſt excellent 


to 


have 16 


writ a Letter to the Commons, deſiring they would not 
 Ruſhworth, Tom. VII. p. 1384. | 

nt William Steele, Dr. Doriſlaus, and Mr. Arte, were Counſellors aſſiſtants to draw 
. John Coke, Sollicitor. Serjeant Dandy, Serjeant at Arms. Mr. Phelps and Mr. Bron ghton, Clerks to the Courts 


48.9. 


1648 


Reaſon 
gainlt 
Harlia 


1 


Reaſont 4 


1648-9. to an 


Book XXI. 25. 


ay. Suppoſing the King has violated the moſt fundamen- 
tal * yt the realm, Thall foreigners be applied to, for 
to bring him to juſtice? Can it be ſuppoſed, contrary to 


experience, that the King is under an impoſſibility of 


breaking the fundamental Laws of the Kingdom, of en- 

deavouring to ſubvert them, and of eftabliſhing an arbitrary 

Government ? Will it be maintained, that he may do it 

with impunity ? But if he is aſſured of impunity, what dif- 
ference is there between the Engliſß Government and the 

moſt deſpotick, ſince its preſervation will ſolely depend on 

the King's probity and will? If he runs no hazard in try- 
ing to alter the conſtitution, after ten attempts, he will try 

again, even till he ſucceeds, As to the objection, That 

leſs violent means than war may be uſed to oblige the 

King to the obſervance of the Laws, and leſs unjuſt and 

extraordinary, than the taking away his life, to puniſh him 

for the breach of them; it is anſwered, This is true, and 

the Parliament had accordingly tried to ſecure the Govern- 

ment by other methods, as by demanding of the King 

that the power of the Militia might be lodged in both 

Houſes. If the King had agreed to it, the realm would 
have been in peace, and the People's jealouſies have ceaſed. 

But he had taken arms to prevent the Parliament's uſing 

theſe means, a clear evidence that his deſign was to main- 
tain himſelf in a condition to alter the Government when 

he ſhould have opportunity. This unjuſt war had been the 

occaſion of infinite miſchieſs, of the death of thouſands of 
his Subjects, and the ruin of the reſt ; and if he was 
brought to a tryal, it was not ſo much to puniſh him for 

violating the Laws, as for preferring the unjuſt and violent 

way of arms, before the expedients offered him to prevent 
his breaking them for the future. 

The advocates for the King ſay, 1. Though the Kings 


ſome other Kings, it does not follow, that they may be 
put upon a level with ſubjects, and made equally account- 
able for their actions. 9 | 

2, The principle laid down for foundation, that there 
is an equal obligation upon the King and the Subjects to 
obſerve the Law, is falſe, and conſequently the whole rea- 
ſoning founded thereon, of no force. For, private perſons. 


being entruſted only with their own conduct, nothing 


can exempt them from the obſervance of the Laws. But 
the King being entruſted with the Government of the 
State, and the execution of the Laws, he has conſequently 
power to qualify them on certain occaſions, otherwiſe 


this truſt would be to no purpoſe. The Laws could not 


foreſee every thing, and there are occaſions where it is 
abſolutely neceſſary for the publick good to act contrary to 
them, or at leaſt, to ſuſpend the obſervance of them, and 
therefore the obligation of the King and the Subject is not 
equal. > | Ad 

3. Suppoſing the King had violated ſome of the fundamen- 
tal Laws of the Kingdom, and levied war againſt the Par- 


| liament after the moſt unjuſt manner, it did not follow 


that he might be puniſhed with death, by reaſon he has 
neither ſuperior nor equal in the Kingdom, and he could 
have none but Subjects for his Judges. Beſides, he was the 
fountain of juſtice, and it was abſurd to make him liable to 


juſtice, from whom it flows and derives its whole authority, 


4. According to this ſuppoſition, the chance of war 
having put him in the power of his enemies, he might 


CHARLES l. 


account, ſince it is not poſſible to imagine any other ſuſpicions and bare poſſibilities, that the King might abuſe 1648-9. 


his power, it was pretended to ſtrip him of all his Preroga- 
tives, in a word, of the regal authority, and leave him 
only a ſhadow of Royalty. Thus, ſuppoſing it true that 
the King had begun the war, which was by no means 
evinced, it would alſo be true, that the Parliament had 
excited it, by attempting, under a vain pretence of peace 
and concord, to reduce the King to the moſt melancholy 
ſtate a Sovereign can poſlibly be in. 

7. The juſtice, pretended to be executed upon the King, 
was founded entirely on two ſuppoſitions, ſupported with no 
proof, The firſt, that the King had undertaken the war, 
only to free himſelf from giving ſecurity. The ſecond, 
that there was reaſon to fear he would employ the power 
that ſhould be left him, in altering the conſtitution, All 


reaſonable perſons were therefore left to judge, whether 


there was juſtice in trampling upon all Laws divine and 
human, and inflicting upon their Sovereign a capital puniſh- 
ment on two ſuch raſh ſuppoſitions. 

8. As for the plunder, ruin, murder, and other miſ- 
chiefs occaſioned by the wars, before they could be charged 
to the King's account, it ought at leaſt to have been well 
proved that he was the author of the war. But if this 
point were fully examined, it would doubtleſs be found, 
that the complainers themſelves could alone be charged 
with it. . | 

9. The King was proceeded againſt for intending to 
change the Government, and make it arbitrary and tyran- 
nical, But every Engliſhman was convinced, that the 
Government had never been more deſpotic, more tyran- 
nical, and more arbitrary than fince the meeting of this 


Parliament. There was ſcarce a Law but what had been 


violated. The two Houſes had, for ſeveral years, uſurped 


the ſupreme authority contrary to the known Laws. And 
ee of England have not ſo much authority in their realm as lately the Commons had voted, that all power was lodged 
Park ament, 


in them, without the concurrence of King and Peers, a 
maxim unknown to the Engliſb from the foundation of the 


| Monarchy. 


. 10, The Commons in eftabliſhing, by a bare vote, that 
it belonged to them alone to try the King, had plainly de- 


clared, they owned neither ſuperior nor equal, which was 


really introducing an atbitrary Government. | 

11. Laſtly, till 1643, the Parliament had only ſuſpected 
the King's intention to alter the Government, but after 
the Parliament had aſſumed the direction, the Govern- 
ment was really and truly changed. The King was mol e- 
over ſuſpected of deſigning to alter the eſtabliſhed Reli- 
gion: but the Parliament had indeed changed it, and re- 
duced it to a deplorable confuſion, and the Project of 
this unfortunate change had been the true cauſe of the 
war, and of all the ſubſequent calamities. 

IV. The fourth circumſtance. I intend to obſerve, is, 
that the King was brought three times before the High 
Court of Juſtice, and as often called upon to anſwer the 
charge entered againſt him, which was read in his hearing. 
But he conſtantly refuſed to own the authority of the 
Court, and of thoſe who erected it. On the other hand, 
the Court would never hear his reaſons for declining their 


Juriſdiction. They always took for granted, that the au- 


thority by which the Court was eſtabliſhed, was ſufficient z 
which was the very thing the King would have combated, 
but was never ſuffered. At laſt, ſeeing he could not pre- 
vail to be heard on that ſubject, he left his reaſons in writ- 


569 


have. been detained in priſon, and prevented from doing ing to this effect: | | 
miſchief, till he was prevailed with to grant all the ſecuri- , © That. no earthly power could juſtly call him (who Hi reaſons 
ties required, But there was a wide difference between „ was their King) in queſtion as a delinquent. ue 


2 | | $24 o . R uſhworth, 
impriſonment and death; as the firſt could be conſidered That there were no proceedings juſt againſt any man VIL prgoy 


as a reaſonable and neceſſary precaution, and the other as * but what were warranted, either by God's Laws, or 
a puniſhment” Subjects were not impowered to inflict on „ the municipal Jaws of the country where he lives. As 
their Sovereign, as indeed, the like bad never been ** for the proceedings againſt him, they could not be war- 
hate bf. „ Cs , $6 rented; by. God's laws. Farion the contrary,” It is 
5. But the ſuppoſition that the King had. violated the there ſaid, where the word of a King is, there is power ; 
Laws, and levied unjuſt. war againſt, his Parliament, was and who may ſay unto him, what deft thou 2 Eccles. viii. 
| far from being well-grounded, .. In the. firſt place, „ 4, Then for the law of the land, no impeachment 
as to the Laws, if the King, miſled by evil counſels, had, can lie againſt the King, they all going in his name: 
on ſome occaſions, carried his power too far, {when the And one of their maxims is, That the King can do no 


Parliament made him ſenſible of the ill conſequences. of . 5, wrong. Beſides, the law upon which they grounded 


this conduct, he had chearfully and. willingly renounced: 55: their proceedings, muſt either be old or new: If old, 
the exorbitant power which he believed himſelf before they ought to ſhew it; if new, they ſhould tell what 
to be juſtly intitled to. He had, without delay, *conſented'.. authority, warranted by the fundamental laws of the 
to all the Acts preſented to him on that ſubje&, and a- „ land, had made it, and when. wad cool 
greed, that his moſt intimate counſellors ſhould be brought How the Houſe of Commons could erect a Court of 
to juſtice. The Parliament had accepted this reparation, e * Judicature, [which was never one it ſelf, he leſt to God 
without expreſſing the leaſt deſire of cauſing him to ſuffer “ and the world to judge. 
Hr his paſt faults. After that, it was abſurd to alledge And it was full as ſtrange, that they ſhould pretend 
theſe ſaine-faults,” ſo amply repaired, as a motive of the “ to make laws without King, or Lords Houſe, to any 
juſtice pretended to be executed upon him. chat had heard ſpeak of the laws of England, And ad- 
„ 6. As for the war he had levied againſt his Parliament, „ mitting, that the people of England's commiſſion could 
it was” wrongfully aſſerted, and without the leaſt proof, „grant their pretended power, he ſaw nothing they could 
that tde King had'thiled'and begun. it on purpoſe to avoid 4 ſhew far that; for certainly they never asked the queſ- 
giving his People ſecurity.” And under colour. of deſiring * tion of the tenth man in the Kingdom. 

* = * ues e e found ed upon mere That having concluded, as much as in bim lay, 2 

. . On IL . * 1 | | 
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543-0, „ treaty at Newport, and expecting the Houſe's agreement endeavoured to blacken his reputation. If the parties 

045-9 ce 8 *4 was ſuddenly base and hurried from in his reign, had died with him, we might kan A* 1648.5, 
« thence as a priſoner ; that the higher Houſe, for any Hiſtories of that time, compoſed after the troubles were 
thing he could fee, was totally excluded ; and for the over, an impartiality which might help to form a true judg- 
« Houſe of Commons it was too well known, that the ment of this Prince's character. But the ſame parties con. 
< major part of them were detained or deterred from fit- tinuing in the following reigns, with a mutual animoſity, 

ting: So as if he had no other, this would have been a it may be ſaid, there is not an impartial Englifh Hiſtorian 
s ſufficient reaſon for him to proteſt againſt the lawfulneſs upon this ſubjeA. Some had no other view than to vindi- 
of their pretended Court, | Cate the King, and others, whoſe aim was to juſtify the 
« That the arins he took up, were only to defend the Parliament, could not do it without loading the King and 

„e fundamental laws of the Kingdom, againſt thoſe who rendering him odiouss We muſt therefore proceed with 
had ſuppoſed his power had totally changed the antient the utmoſt caution when we are in ſearch of this Prince's 
„ Government (1)”, character, for fear of being miſled, and drawn into error 

Remarkable V. Of all the witneſſes, as I ſaid, examined againſt the by the different repreſentations given their Readers by the 

222 King (2), there was not one which proved the King to be Hiſtorians. Notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, I ſhall briefly 

King. author of the war. But among the depoſitions, there were ſpeak my thoughts, free from all party-paſſion and pre- 

8 two which muſt not paſs unobſerved, ſuppoſing they were judice. —_ 

bes neither forged nor altered. The firſt ſhows, the King was I do not find, the commendations beſtowed on Charles I, 
much leſs incenſed againſt the Independents, than againſt with regard to ſobriety, temperance, and chaſtity, were 
the Presbyterians, though afterwards he had but too much ever conteſted. All agree likewiſe, that he was a good 

cauſe to perceive, that the principles of the former, were husband, a good father, and a good maſter. But ſome ac- 
more deſtructive to him, than thoſe of the latter. The cuſe him, and perhaps not unjuſtly, of ſuffering his Queen 
ſecond ſeems to prove, that the King did not act with ſin- to have too great an influence over him, and too large a 
cerity, even in the treaty of Newport. ſhare in State-affairs (6), The Kingdom being Proteſtant, 

p. 1414. [ Richard Price] a ſcrivener of London depoſed, that the and the Queen a very zealous Catholick, her power, which 
committee of ſafety being informed, that the King was ſhe greatly abuſed, in cauſing the moſt important offices to 
privately negotiating with the Independents, ſent the de- be conferred on Papiſts, muſt have been Jouked upon with 
ponent to Oxford, under colour of carrying propoſals to a jealous eye. This was the chief ground of the opinion 
the King, from the Independents : That he was introduced ſpread about the Kingdom, that the Court intended to re- 
to the King by the Earl of Br#ol, and received orders to ftore the Catholick Religion in England. | 
ſay to the leading Independents, from his Majeſty, that if He was ſo great a lover of Full*.e, that no temptation 
they would take his part againſt the Parliament, he would could diſpoſe him to à wrongfe! tion, except it was fo diſ- 
grant them whatever freedom they deſired. | guiſed to him, that he believed it io be juſt, Theſe ate the T. HI.; 

9.1413, The ſecond depoſition was of Henry Gooche of Grey's. Lord Clarendon's own words, which may be very true, if 197. 
Inn, who faid : “ That on the zoth of September laſt, applied to the concerns of particular perſons. But beſides 
«© having acceſs to, and diſcourſe with, the King at New- the juſtice which a King ought to adminiſter impartially to 
ce port, he told him, that ſince his Majeſty had juſtified private perſons, there is another kind of juſtice due from 
« the Parliament's taking up arms, by conſenting to the him, to all his people in general. With reſpect to this 
preſace of the bill, he did not queſtion, but moſt of the laſt, it may juſtly be doubted, that the Lord Clarendon's 
Presbyterian- party, both ſoldiers and others, would ſtick encomium is inconſiſtent with the project of altering the 

_ «« cloſe to him.” To which the King anſwered, That Conſtitution, and affuming a power, which certainly was 

«© he would have all his old friends know, that though for illegal. Nay, I do not believe, that this was one of the 
<< the preſent he was contented to give the Parliament leave things diſguiſed to him, and I ſhould rather think, it was 
<« to call their own war what they pleaſed, yet that he by him, that his Minifters and Courtiers framed their con- 
<« neither did then, nor ever ſhould decline the juſtice of duct, and adapted their notions to his, in order to make 
« his own cauſe.” Moreover, upon the deponent's ſay- their court, and advance their fortune, 
ing, „That his buſineſs was much retarded through want Never was King perhaps ſo punctual and regular in his 
« of commiſkons,” The King made anſwer, ** That be- devotions both publick and private. This was of ſome uſe 

ing upon a treaty he would not diſhonour himſelf, but to him; to repel the charge of his not being well- affected 
if the deponent would go over to the Prince his ſon, to the Proteſtant Religion, and he knew how to improve it 
„(who had full authority from bim, ) he, or any for him, on occaſion. | | 
© ſhould receive whatever commiſſions ſhould be deſired.” - He adhorred all debauchery, and could not endure an 
That, beſides, he expreſſed much joy, that his good Sub- obſcene or prophane word. His Court was very different 
jects would engage themſelves for his reſtoration. from his Father's, where oaths, prophane jeſts, and obſcene 

Sentence i The King refuſing to anſwer before the High Court of diſcourſe were but too much in vogue. It is hard to con- 

EINE Juſtice, his refuſal was taken, according to the laws of ceive, how the Duke of Buckingham, who was uſed to 

2 is re- England, for a confeſſion, and ſentence of death was paſſed King James's ways, could accommodate himſelf to the 

uſed to be upon him the 27th of January (3). A little before his ſen- gravity and ſeverity of Charles I, or how King Charles 

3 uh, tence was pronounced, he earneſtly deſired to be heard be- could adapt himſelf to the Duke of Buckingham's manners. 

VII p. 1418 fore the two Houſes, ſaying, he had ſomething of great James I, was laviſh, and his Son Charles inclined to- 

Welwood, « importance to offer them, But his deſire was rejected. It wards avarice. But this failing may be excuſed by the 

Hoe © "bs generally believed, he intended to propoſe to the Parlia- conſideration, that he never abounded with money, from 
ment, that he would abdicate the Crown in favour of his the beginning to the end of his reign, | 


eldeſt ſon. | His enemies would repreſent him as a cruel and bloody 


La 


Hs it exe The ſentence was executed the zoth of Fanuary 1648-9, Prince ; but as they have not been able to reproach him 


1 on a ſcaffold erected in the ſtreet at the windows of the with any particular action denoting ſuch a diſpoſition, it 


Vn. p. 1425 Banguetting Houſe at Whitehall (4). The King ſuffered is eaſy to perceive, this charge is founded on the ſuppoſition 


death with great conſtancy, and without ſhowing the leaſt of his having been author of a war wherein ſo much blood 
ſigns of weakneſs or amazement. His body, after having was ſpilt. | 


been for ſome days expoſed to view, in one of the rooms *- Sincerity, as appears in his Hiſtory, was not his favorite 

at Whitehall, was carried to J/:;ndfor, and buried without virtue, He made frequent uſe of mental reſervations, con- 

any pomp in St. George's Chapel 3 ns. cealed in ambiguous terms, and general expreſſions, of 

og It is no eaſy thing to give a juſt and exact character of which he reſerved the explicatian at a proper time and 
Cbaracter of ) þ 8 d * prope 

Charles l. Charles I, amidſt the exceſſive commendations beſtowed on place. For this reaſon, the Parliament could never con- 


him by ſome, and the calumnies wherewith others have fide in his promiſes, wherein there was always either ſome 


(1) This, ſays the King, I intended to ſpeak in Wefminfer-Hall, on Monday, Fan. 22, but againſt reaſon was hindered to ſhow my reaſon» _ 

(2) See their names at length in Ecbard's Hift, Tom. 2. p. 633, and their dgpoſitions in Ruſbwverth, Tom. 7. p. 1406, &c. and in State- Trials, 
Tom. I, Fr 17 p e 2. „. Fg * eee vat 

(3) The names of thoſe who were preſent, and gave their aſſent to the ſentence, were as follows: Bradſhaw, Preſident ; Liſle, Say, Cromwell, Ireton, 
Hardrefſe Waller, Bourchier, Heveningham, Pennington, Martin, Purefoy, Barkſtead, Tham/tnſon, Blackiftone, Millington, Conftable, Ludlow, Hutchipg- 
fon, Liveſy, Tichbourne, Roe, Lilbourn, Smith, Edwards, Clement, Wogan, - Norton, arvey, Venn, Scot, Andrews, Fleetwood, Mayne, ]. Temple, 
Scroope, Dean, Okey, Hewſon, Goffe, Holland, Carew, Jones, Cordet, Allen, Pelham, Blagrave; | Walton, Harriſon, Whalley, Pride, Ewere, Grey of 


Groby, Danvers, Maleverer, Moore, Alured, Cawley, Stapley, Downs, Horton, Hammond, Love, Potter, Garland, Dwell, P. Tem ole, Waite 
All theſe likewiſe, (except thoſe whoſe names are printed in Iralict Characters) with In | | 2 


oldsby and Chaloner, figned the W for the King's | 
Ruſbworth, Tom. 7. p. 1416, 1426. Sec an account of them in Heath, p. 196, & 6 by 0013143 15 kgne Ip King executigne 


(4) Two men in diſguiſes and vizors, Rood upon the Scaffold for executioners. Whitelock, p. 375» William Huler was tried and condemned on 0806, 13 
1660, for being one of them. State Trialt, Tom. 2. p. 381, Cc. In the fame Trial it is faid, That Franden the Hangman cut off the King's had 
p. 38 5. Others ſay, it was Colonel Foyce. Life of Cromwell, © Ks e e ee 8 ger 3 

(5) After the King's head was ſtruck off at one blow, hit body was put in a Coffin, covered with black velvet, and removed to his Lodging-room in N bin- 


ball. Being imbalmed, it was delivered the 7th of February to four of his ſervants, Herbert, Mildmay, Pr and Foyner, who had been appointed to 
wait upon him during his impriſonment, and by them, that ſame day, removed to Windſor, where — — 5 7 Duke of Richmond, the Marguiſ 
of Hertford. the Earle of Southampton and Lindſey,' with Dr. Fuxon Biſhop of Lenden. Colonel Whither, the Governor, not r1mitting the Biſhop to 


the burial- office, according to the Liturgy, the body was filently interred on February. 9, in a Vault about the middle of the Ch , over againſt the el 


Stall on the Sovere g»'s fide, near-Henry VIII, and Jane Seymour, with this Inſgipyiog in Capital Letters, on a Fillet of Lead, KING CHARLES. 648. 
The whole funeral charges came but to 229 J. 5 . ' Herbert's Mem. ARS 5 | Þ 71111 


(6) Su Philip Warwick fays, that King Charles de was always more chairy ef the Queen's perlbn, than of his buſineſs,” p. hy. + 
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Book XXI. 2; CHA 


ambiguous term, or ſome reſtriction that rendered them 
uſeleſs, This may be ſaid to be one of the principal cau- 
ſes of his ruin, becauſe giving thereb occaſion of diſtruſt, 
it was not poſſible to find any expedient for a peace with 
the Parliament. He was thought to act with ſo little ſince- 
rity in his engagements, that it was believed there was no 
dependence on his word. The Parliament could not even 
reſolve to debate on the King's propoſitions, ſo convinced 
were they of his ability to hide his real intentions under 
ambiguous expreſſions. But they ſent their own propoſi- 
tions to the King, with the liberty only of ſaying Content, 
or nat Content, ſo apprehenſive were they of his explicati- 
ons. But as I may be accuſed of loading the King too 
much upon the point of fincerity, I think it incumbent on 
me, to juſtify what I have ſaid, by an unexceptionable evi- 
dence. I mean the Earl of Clarendon, 

A Law enacted by violence and force, ſays that illuſtrious 
Hiſtorian, is not rightfully enafted, was one of thoſe poſitions 
;f Ariſtotle, which hath never been ſince contradicted, and 
:vas an advantage, that being well managed, and ſtouily in- 
ſited upon, would, in ſpite of all their machinations have 
brought his Majeſty's enemies to a temper of being treated 
with, But I have ſome cauſe to believe, that even this argu- 
ment which was unanſwerable for the rejecting the bill | for 
taking away the Biſhops votes, ] was applied for the confirm- 
ing it ; and an opinion, that the violence and force uſed in 
procuring it, rendered it abſolutely invalid and void, made 
the confirmation of it leſs conſidered, as not being 4 firength 
iz make that act good, which was in it ſelf null. And I 
drubt this logick had an influence upon other acts of no leſs 
moment than theſe. | 


Let the Reader judge after this, if we may boaſt of King 


Charles's ſincerity, ſince even in paſſing Acts of Parlia- 
ment, which is the moſt authentick and ſolemn promiſe a 
King of England can make, he gave his aſſent, merely in 
an opinion, that they were void in themſelves, and con- 
ſequently he was not bound by this engagement, [ paſs 
over in ſilence the manifeſt breach of the Petition of Right, 
perhaps upon the ſame principle, and of his many aſſu- 
rances to his Parliament of his intention to maintain their 


privileges, which he violated within a few days, becauſe 


theſe things have been ſufficiently ſpoken of in the Hiſtory 


of his Reign. 


trary to his intention. 


gome accuſe him of an inclination for the Roman Catho- 
lick Religion, nay, there are who carry this charge ſo far 
as to ſay, he intended to reftore it in England. Theſe 
imputations are groundleſs. But it cannot be denied, that 
he gave occaſion for them by his conduct, though con- 
During the firſt fifteen years of 
his reign, the Roman Catholicks were not only ſcreened 
from the rigour of the Law, but even incouraged and 
countenanced to ſuch a degree, that he made them Privy- 
Counſellors, Secretaries of State, and Lords-Lieutenants of 
Counties. Two things induced him to this condeſcenſion. 
The firſt, the Queen's importunities, who was extreme- 
ly zealous for her Religion. The ſecond, his project to 
render himſelf abſolute, for the execution of which, he 


believed the aſſiſtance of the Catholicks, as well Engliſb 


as foreigners, to be neceſſary. 
the Queen, and ſome of the Miniſtry had not formed with 


But J will not affirm, that 


regard to Religion, more extenſive projects, which they did 
not think proper to impart to the King. The aſſiſtance 
of the Catholicks, whom the King had managed for ano- 
ther occaſion, became neceſſary for his own defenſe, after 
bis breach with the Parliament. How unwilling ſoever he 
ſeemed to receive any aid from the Papiſts, it is certain, 
many were entertained in his ſervice, and that he was pri- 
vately aſſiſted by the Catholicks on ſundry important oc- 
caſions. - | | e 
Though it cannot be proved that he excited the ri 
rebellion, it may however be affirmed, it was not againſt 


nate project, 


thoſe evil Counſellors, and of the King himſelf. 


R L E 8 I, 


him that the Ir; took arms, ſince they never had leſs 
cauſe to complain, than in this and the late reign, Be- 
ſides, the Papiſts, both Jriſb and Engliſh, always looked 
upon this Prince as their protector, and were ever ready 
to aſſiſt him. Had he ſucceeded in his deſigns, very like- 
ly, the condition of the Catholicks in England and Ireland, 
would have been much more happy, and the penal Laws 
in great meaſure repealed. But it does not follow, that 
the King himſelf had any inclination to Popery, or in- 
tended to eſtabliſh the Romiſb Religion. In ſhort, that he 
was a ſincere member of the Church of England, can 
hardly be doubted, fince he affirmed it on the Scaffold, at 
a time when it could be of no ſervice to him to diſſemble 
his belief, 

Many people give him the firname of 2artyr, pretend- 
ing, he ſuffered death in maintenance of the truth of the 
Proteſtant religion, againſt the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents, and call the day of his death, which is ſolemniſed 
yearly on the zoth of Januar), the day of his Martyr- 
dom. But in the firſt place, there was too great a com- 
plication of cauſes which brought him to this tragical end, 
to aſcribe his death ſolely to Religion. 2. Though it were 
true that Religion was the ſole cauſe of his death, it would 
not be univerſally agreed that he died for defending the 
truth of the Proteſtant Religion, ſince, among Proteſtants, 
the Engli/h alone, or rather a great part of the Engliſb, 
hold Epiſcopacy to be a doctrine of Faith. 3. Though 
dying for Epiſcopacy were really Martyrdom, the King 
in his laſt propoſals at Newport, agreed to reduce Epiſco- 
pacy to a very ſmall matter. 4. Had he been condemned 
by the Presbyterians, he might in ſome manner be ſaid 
to ſuffer for Epiſcopacy. But it is evident the Presby- 


terians had no ſhare in this ſentence, nor ever thought of 


bringing him to a tryal, The Independents were the men 
that condemned and executed him, and ſurely, it was not 
on any religious account, but to turn the monarchy into a 
republick. 5. If the Scrivener's evidence be true, King 
Charles cannot be faid to ſuffer death for ſupporting Re- 
ligion againſt the Independents, ſince, according to the 
depoſition, he offered to grant them all the freedom they 


ſhould defire, if they would but take his part. However 
this be, the Church of England having recovered, in the 
reign of Charles II, the advantage ſhe had loſt in that of 


Charles I, appointed the day of his death to be kept every 


year with faſting and humiliation, which has cauſed ſome 


to give him the glorious title of Martyr. 
To conclude, Charles I, was endued with many vir- 
tues, and noble qualities. There is even room to believe, 


that his failings flowed entirely from his deſign to enſlave 


England, and if, on ſome occaſions, he followed not ex- 


actly the rules of ſincerity, it was only the more eaſily to 


e had undertaken. Without this unfortu- 
e might be reckoned one of the moſt ac- 
compliſhed Princes that has ever been on the Engliſp 
Throne (1). The Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of 
Strafford, Archbiſhop Laud, and the Queen herſelf uſed 
to a very different Government from that of England, 


execute what 


were the perſons that ruined this unhappy Prince, whom 


they ſo paſſionately deſired to raiſe higher than his prede- 
ceſſors. But who can forbear making a very natural re- 
flection on this ſubjet ? I mean, upon the puniſhment of 
The 
Duke of Buckingham loſt his life by the hands of an 
aſſaſſin; Laud, Strafford, and the King himſelf died on 


the Scaffold, and the Queen ſpent the reſidue of her days 


in a melancholy widowhood, being even lighted by her 
neareſt relations. She lived however long enough to ſee 
the Prince her Son's Reftoration ; but found not with him, 


all the ſatisfaction "ſhe expected, which doubtfeſs was 


the cauſe of her return to France where ſhe died in the 
year 1669. 


(1) Dr. Veld mentions theſe particulars, in his CharaQer of King Charles, not taken notice of by Rapin. «© He was a Prince of a comely Preſence, 
ce of a ſweet, grave, but melancholy Aſpect. His Face was regular, hardſom, and well complexioned 3 his Body ſtrong, healthy, and well-made ; and 
«© though of a low Stature, was capable to endure the greateſt fatigues. He had a good taſte of Learning, and a more than ordinary skill in the Liberal 
„Arts, eſpecially Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, and Medals ; he acquired the nobleſt Collection of any Prince in his time, and more than all the Kings 
of Englard before him. He ſpoke ſevera] Languages very well, and with a fingular good Grace; though now and then, when he was warm in ditcourte, 
«© he was inclinable to ſtammer. He writ a tolerable hand for a King; but his Senſe was ſtrong, and his Stile laconick.“ Mem. p. 68, &c. 


2 


By an Iadenture in the 2d year of King Charles I, a pound weight of Gold, of the old Standard, of twenty three Carats, three Grains and a half fine, 
and half a Grain allay, was coined into 44 J. 10 3. by tale ; namely, into Roſe-Rials at 30 f. a piece; Spur-Rials at 15s. a-piece, and Angels at 10s, a- 
piece . And a pound weight of Crown Gold, of twenty two Carats fine, and two Carats allay, into 41 J. by tale; namely, into Unites at 20 8s. Double 
Crownp at 10 5, or Britiſh Crowns at 5. a. piece. And a pound of Silver of the old Standard, of eleven Ounces, Two-penny weight fine, into fixty two 
Shillings by tale; namely, into Crowns, Half-Crowns, Shillings, Half-Shillings, T wo- peaces, Pence, and Half-pence, 


The 
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1645-9, 


Rial has, on one fide, the King's Figure in wrovght Armour, erowned, and holding in his right hand the Scepter, reſting upon his Shoulder z and j 


Th HISTORY of ENGLAND. Vol. 11, 


The Gold Coins of this King (as appears by the Indentvre above) are, Roſe-Rials, Spur-Rials, Angels, Unite, Deuble and Britiſh Crowns. The Rel 
F Cite 

band the Ball, CAROLVS. D. G. MAG. BRITAN, FRAN. ET. HIB. REX. Reverſe, under a Crown, the Arms quartered, Scotland in the Pr left 
fourth Quarter, between C. R. crowned, HIS. PRAESVM, VT. PROSIM. ſtruck, probably, when the King was in Scacland, and weighin 8 - and 
weights, eight Grains, and a quarter. (Eg. 1.) The Spur-Rial, weighing juſt half the other, exhibits the King's head crowned, lookin 6 Ix Peng 


way, and extending to the edge, CAR. B. G. MAG. BRIT. FRAN. ET. HIB. REX. Reverſe, the Arms, as before, VNITA THIN ntrary 


Unite has XX. behind the King's head crowned in Ruff, CAROLVS. D. G. MAG. BRIT. FRA, ET. HIB. REX. Reverſe, Arms in a ſav The 
crowned, CULT ORES. SVI. DEVS PROTE GIT. Another, with the falling Band, has a Sun for the Mint-mark ; and reverſe, the 7 re ſhield 
Shield crowned, C. R. FLORENT. CONCORDIA. REGNA. n an oval 


The Silver- Coins of this. King are Crowns, Half. Croqons, Sbillings, Fi 
Javo fences, Fence, and Half pence: As alſo, ten and tventy Shilling-preces, peculiar to this King, which have his Figure on horſe- back. The — 
piece has the King on horſe-back, with his Sword in his hand, CAROLVS. D. G. MAG. BRITA. FRAN. ET. HIBER. REx. Reverſe ee 
C. R. the Arms in an oval Shield crowned, CHRISTO, AVSPIC E. REGNO. Another has on one fide a plain Croſs, en the other V. with 33 
The Half- Crowns are various; ſome with the Arms in an Oval, ſome in a ſquare Shield. They have for Mint- marks, a Lion Paſſant, and in forme © e it, 
Anchor, Harp, Fleur-de-lis, Cc. The Newark Half Crown, in form of a Lozenge, has C. R. on each fide of a Crown, and XXX. below. Reverſ, —_ 
NEWARK. 1646. (There is alſo a Newark Shilling, exactly in the ſame form, and with the ſame Inſcription ; only it has XII. inſtead of xxx * OBS, 
6.) The Pontefratt Half-Crown is in the ſame form as that of Newark : On one fide C. R. crowned, DUM. SPIRO. SPERO. Reverſe th { Pig, 
and a hand out of one of the Towers, helding a drawn Sword, OBS, P. C. 1648. (The Pontefra# Shilling wants the Sword and Hand, ard bias An 
ſtead of XXX. but in other reſpects it is like the Half-· Crown.) (Fig. 5.) There is alſo a Tbree Sbilling- piece, coined at the Siege of Carliſle, haying C R. 8 
HI. below : Reverſe, OBS. CARL. 1645. Of the Sbi/l/ings, ſome have the King's head crowned, with the Ruff, and XII. behind the ry : R yay 
the Arms, and CHRISTO AUSPICE REGNO. a croſs the Mint-mark. (Fig. 2.) Another is with a falling Band, ( Fig, 3.) One has 16 N 
ARCHETYPUS. MON ETF. ARGENTE. ANGLIA, The Carliſle Shilling, which is an O&egone, has « Crown with C. R. XII. Re ay 
OBS. CARL. 1645. The S1x-pences are ſtriftly like the Shilling, only have VI. inſtead cf XII. The Carliſſe Sixpence, has C. R. crowned. . 
VI. b. The Carliſle Groat, is Oftogone, and has on the Reverſe HH. (Fig. 7.) The Three-pence has the King's Head, Title, and Arms, as 2 
pieces, CHRIST O. AVSPICE. REGNO. One has the Oftrich- Feathers, ( becauſe made of Welſh Silver, ) with this Motto, EX VRG AT. 'DEvs 5 
SIPENTVR. INIMICI. In the Field, RELIG, PRO. LEG. ANG. LIBER. PAR. 1645. (Fig. 4.) The Teuo- pence has II. behind the Kin "s _ 
with Title and Arms as the Three-pence, Legend IVSTITIA. THRONVM. FIRMAT. One has the King in Ruff, bareheaded, CAR. DG. M ac: BRIT” 
FRAN, ET. HIB. Reverſe, two Cs. interlinked under a Crown, FIDEI DEFENSOR, ( Fig. 8.) The Penny has I. behind the King's head. ö 7 
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Book XXII. 


ration of Charles II. 


The Hiſtory of the INTER-REGNUM, 
from the Death of Charles I. to the Reſto 


what happened during the Protectorates 0 


Reſtoration of CHARLES IL 


2 ts 


BOOK XXII. 


The HISTORY of the INTER-REGNUM 7s divided into three principal Parts. The 
firſt contains what paſſed, whilſf England was reduced to a DEMOCRAC Y. The ſecond, 
f OLIVER aud RICHARD CROMWELL, 

The third, what paſſed from the Deprivation of RICHARD CROMWELL, 70 the 


LL ——— 


1649, O underſtand the Revolutions in England after 
| the death of Charles I. we are neceſſarily to 
remember ſome material things which have 

already appeared in the foregoing reign, and 


pitulation. 8 


4 pe F but of a Houſe of Commons, who refuſed to acknowledge 
pſeme impor- 


|; the Negative voice of the Peers. This they had mani- 
ſeſtly ſhewed in erecting a Court of Juſtice to try the 


was voted unneceſſa x. i 

Secondly, This Houſe of Commons was compoſed of a 
ſmall number of members, all Independents, Anabaptiſts, 
or other Sectaries. All the Presbyterian members who ſate 
in the Houſe the 6th of December were expelled by the 
army; and the abſent, whoſe Principles agreed not with 
thoſe of the Independents, durſt not reſume their places, 
If ever there was an uſurpation, it was this maimed Parlia- 
ment's Government, founded only in violence, and wholly 
ſupported by the army. For tho' the Houſe of Commons 
pretended to repreſent the People of England, it is very 
certain, the nation afforded but few perſons, who were 
pleaſed to fee the Sovereign Power lodged in the hands of 

ſuch repreſentatives, 8 n 
Thirdly, The Independents, of whom this Houſe was 
chiefly compoſed, were diſtinguiſhed by two principles, 
one relating to the Civil, the other to the Eccleſiaſtical 
Government. By the firſt, they aſſerted, that the Re- 
publican Government was not only the moſt perfect, but 
alſo abſolutely neceſſary for England, after ſo many op- 
preſſions from her Kings, who had changed the Govern- 
ment into a real tyranny, With regard to Religion, tho' 
they called themſelves Proteſtants, their principle was, 
that every particular Church was independent, and might 
be governed as the members thought proper. Their noti- 
ons concerning the vocation of, the miniſters of the Goſ- 
pel, were alſo very ſingular; as they believed that, with- 
out any other Call, every man was free to diſcharge the 
office of Miniſter, and uſe the talents given him by God. 
"The other Sectaries, who had joined the Independents 
becauſe they found in that party a full Toleration, were 
united with them in the firſt of theſe principles, and had 
declared ſor a Republican Government. But with reſpect 
to Religion, there were between them ſome differences, 
which the Independents regarded the leſs, as they want- 
ed to increaſe their adherents, and, beſides, believed, that 
in matters of Religion, Toleration was abſolutely neceſ- 


of which it will not be amiſs to make here a ſhort reca- 


Aua Firſt, The Parliament now ſitting conſiſted properly 


King without the concurrence of the Lords, whoſe conſent 


morally impoſſible. 


1 PAN R T 1. 
The COMMONWEALTH of E NGLAND. 


Fifthly, It was with the utmoſt concern that the Preſ- 
byterians ſaw the Independents in poſſeſſion of Sovereign 
Power. By that all their meaſures were broken: Their 
progreſs for eight years became fruitleſs, and the ſtorm, 


they had raiſed againſt the King, returned upon their own 


heads, or at leaft, it was apparent, they had all this while 
been labouring for others without any thing done for them- 
ſelves. For indeed the Independents were equally enemies 


to Presbyterian and Epiſcopal Government. As to civil 
Government, it is certain, the Presbyterians were not averſe 
to Royalty in general. If they had undertaken to limit its 


power, 'twas not from a belief that the thing was evil in 
itſelf, as eſtabliſhed by the Laws of England, but becauſe the 


two laſt Kings had uſed their power to deſtroy Presbyterian- 


iſm. So, whatever they had done againſt King Charles J. 
was not pointed ſo much againſt his Dignity as his Perſon, 


becauſe they confidered him as their enemy, and deſpaired 


of eſtabliſhing a Presbyterian Government in the Church, 
ſo long as he had power to prevent it. Very likely how- 
ever many of them would have complied with a Republi- 
can Government, notwithſtanding the tenour of the Co- 
venant, had that Government not been in the hands of the 
Independents, who were by no means inclined to ſupport 
Presbyterianiſm, and whoſe principles upon Toleration 


were entirely rejected by the Presbyterians. And therefore 


an union between the Presbyterians and Independents was 


Sixthly, The Royaliſts, equally enemies of both, could 


- unite with neither of the parties, conſidering the oppoſi- 


tion there was between their principles. 'T he Independents 
were for a Commonwealth, to which the Royaliſts could 
not conſent. On the other hand, the Presbyterians were 
for maintaining their Government in the Church, and 
moſt of the Royaliſts could hardly believe, the Presbyterian 
Churches, as they had no Biſhops, to be true Chriſtian 
Churches. Thus the Royaliſts, though perſecuted by both 
parties, were far from joining with either. On the con- 
trary, they conceived ſome hopes, that the diviſion among 
their enemies would, one day, give them a good opportu- 
nity to reſtore the Monarchy to its former ſtate, Where- 
fore they induſtriouſly fomented this diviſion, in expecta- 
tion that the Presbyterians would at laſt be obliged to 
abandon their projects, and unite with the Royal Party, 
to free themſelves from the Perſecutions they ſuffered, _ 
Such were the intereſts of the Parties which divided the 
People of England immediately after the death of Charles I. 


The remembrance of all this is abſolutely neceſſary fox 
underſtanding the tranſactions during the Interregnum, 
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ſary. 


Fourthly, There was ſtill in the army a remnant of 
Levellers, who adhered to their Principle, and were always 


ready for any attempt to recover their credit. It is true, 
Cromwell, after having himſelf raiſed this faction, had in 
ſome meaſure diſperſed, but not entirely deſtroyed it. An 


able leader would {till have made it as formidable as ever. 
No. 72. VoI. II. | 


Preſently after the King's death, the Houſe of Com- An 44 F 


mons publiſhed an Act to ' forbid the proclaiming 2 


Charles Stewart, eldeſt ſon of the late King, or any other Jun of the 


perſon whatever, on pain of High-Treaſon. Here was N 


laid, as it were, the foundation of the Commonwealth, 3.3%, 


which the Independents meant to erect in England, The vII. p. 143i. 


ſame day the Lords deſired a conference with the Com- 8 


7 F mons Whiteloc k- 
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5 The HISTORY ff ENGLAND. Vol. II. 


1649. mons about ſettling the Government, and the adminiſtra- Courts of Juſtice. The Parliament, without doubt 
tion of Juſtice, the Judges commiſſions being determined apprehenſive, that a ur y, impannelled as uſual, 
The Houſe of by the death of the King. The Commons, without an- never find perſons of quality guilty of death, for ſup 
Laras abo- ſwering the meſſage, voted the Houſe of Lords to be uſe- the cauſe of their Sovereign, "Lhe Independents were not 
—_— leſs and dangerous, and therefore to be aboliſhed, They ſufficiently numerous among the people, to be ſecure of 2 
March 9. only left the Lords the power of being elected members Jury of their party. Beſides, they were not aſſured of the 
Clarendon, f Parliament, in common with other Subjects. This udges, ſix of whom had refuſed to accept commiſſions 
Int. p; ot, privilege was embraced by a few (1), but rejected by moſt from the Commonwealth, But in erecting a Court of 
p. 357, 390. of the Peers, nay, ſome publiſhed a Proteſtation againſt the Juſtice, the Parliament could name ſuch Judges as would 
a, power aſſumed by the Commons, which was little regarded. be obedient to their orders. N 
2571 Thus, the Parliament, which at firſt was compoſed of the Before this new Court, of which Bradſhaw was Pref... 


Philips King, fix-ſcore Lords, and five hundred and thirteen dent, as he had been of that which condemned the Kin 
Heath, 


5 Was 1649. 
would 
porting 


1649. 
They are 

60 ndemmed K 
Petitions 1 
their ſaven 
Clarendon 
111, p. 206 
207. 
biteleck 
p. 386. 


Fs ©, 
a aber 
Commons, was reduced to a Houſe of Commons conſiſt- were brought Duke Hamilton, the Earl of Holland, the 2 a 
ing of about eighty members, of whom very ſew at the Lord Goring, lately created Earl of Norwich, the Lord Febnuy.,, 
Clarendon, beginning, had five hundred pounds yearly income. And Capel, and Sir John Owen, all for the ſame crime, namely, bunte. e 
1, P. 203. yet, theſe members, though ſo few in number, aſſumed for having appeared in arms againſt the Parliament. When r 
the name of a Parliament, and acted as if in their body the King had a mind in the beginning of the civil wars, hi. 
had been united the power, which before reſided in the to put to death priſoners taken at Edge-hill and Colebrook, f. 33. 
King, Lords, and Commons, This might appear very the Parliament thinking it unjuſt, declared, they would 
- ſurpriſing, if we had not ſeen the foregoing tranſactions, inflict the ſame puniſhment on their priſoners, if the con- 
and the univerſal terror inſpired by the Army. Hence ap- demned perſons were executed. But when victory had 
pears with what care and ability Cromwell and his aſſo- decided in their favour, it was then found very agreeable to 
ciates had, upon the ſelf-denying ordinance, filled the army juſtice, to puniſh with death thoſe who had fought for the 
with their creatures. Certainly, nothing leſs than an army King, This will ſeem the leſs ſtrange, when it is remem- 
entirely Independent and Republican could have procured bred, that the King himſelf had been put to death, for 
a power ſo exceſſive and extraordinary to fo inconſider- making war upon the Parliament. 
4 able a number of members of Parliament. But it muſt 
30 i alſo be confeſſed, that, of theſe new Governors, ſome were ject of Scotland, he had entered England with an army, Hamit, 
N men of a great genius and uncommon capacity, and that As an open enemy, by virtue of a Commiſſion from the B. 
if they erred in their principles, they wanted not skill to Parliament of Scotland, which he was bound to obey, 


Prixciples of purſue the conſequences. Their principle was, that the conſequently, could be treated but as a priſoner of war, ?-3% 6, 


March 9. 


The Dake 
Hamilton 
exacnied. 
Burnet's 
Mem. 

404. 

Credo 
III. p. 2 
Whiteloc 
Phillips. 
Dupdale' 
View. 


P. 388. 
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f che Conmons Sovereign Authority reſided originally in the People, by As this objection had been foreſeen, he was told, he was M. r : 

4 pas „„, whom a part of it was committed to the Kings, choſen not proceeded againſt as Duke Hamilton in Scotland, but as Sie. Tri Lord Ca 
1 Heath. to govern them according to law. That the King's abuſe Earl of Cambridge in England; and fince he had accepted _ _ 
3 p. 225. of this truſt, had broken the original Contract between that title, and as ſuch, taken a ſeat in Parliament, he was N W. p. 
1 King and People, and by this violation, the Contract ſub- thereby become a ſubject of England : That if the title of Lud. _ 


— 


ſiting no longer, the Sovereign Power returned to the Duke of Hamilton obliged him to obey the Parliament of 
People as the fountain thereof, So, conſidering them- Scotland, that of Earl of Cambridge ought to have engaged 
ſelves as the repreſentatives of the People, they believed, him to refuſe the commiſſion. Beſides, they were informed, 
they had a right to change the form of the Government, that his accepting the command of the Scotch army, was 
without any regard to the original Contract annulled by not owing to mere obedience, but to his own ſollicitation 
the King in his violation of the laws. 7 and that he had been the principal author of the war. 
They aborth In conſequence of this principle the Commons, aſſum- The Earl of Holland ſpoke but little in his defence. Be- El 
che Monarchy. ing the name of Parliament, voted, and afterwards en- ſides, the ſteps he had taken, and his frequent changing 2 | 
2 ated, that the K ingly office ſhould be aboliſhed as unneceſ- ſides, did not much favour his cauſee.. 1 
Clarendon. ſary, burdenſome, and dangerous, and that the State ſhould 


Other F 
tutions. 
Phillips 


| Ill. 
The Lord Goring (Earl of Norwich) repreſented, That EN Whitele 


Whitelock. be governed by the repreſentatives of the People in a he had been educated in the Court from his cradle, having Norwub. 
F:.377- |, Houſe of Commons without King or Lords, and under been a Page to King James I: That he had never ſerved 


rerations the form of a Commonwealth. This grand alteration in any other maſter than the King, whom he had followed 


ſiſtent with Monarchy, but not with a Commonwealth. 
T he oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy were to be abo- 
liſhed (2), Juſtice was no longer to be adminiſtred in the 
King's name (3), a new Great-Seal was to be made, new 


Money to be coined; in a word, every thing to be re- 


| Anew Great moved which bore any marks of Royalty. A Great-Seal 
Seal made. was therefore made, on one ſide of which was ſeen the 
. Parliament fitting, with this inſcription, The Great-Seal 
Clarendon, of the Parliament of the Commonwealth of England ; on the 
III. p. aca, other fide, the arms of England and Ireland, with theſe 
| Wikelock words, The firſt Year of Freedom by God's Bleſſing reſtor- 
p. 357, 371, e4(4). This Seal was committed to a certain number of 


Phillips the Government produced many others in things con- without examining the juſtice or injuſtice of his cauſe, not 


having had opportunity to be informed in ſuch points, 
which were above his capacity. 


The Lord Capel, ſtedfaſt to his principles, and zealouſly Lund Ge 
attached to the cauſe of his Sovereign, defended himſelf * 


with more courage and reſolution. He refuſed, at firſt, to 
own the authority of the Court, alledging, That if he had 


committed any crime he ought to be tried in the uſual 


form, and not before a Court unſupported by any law. But 
the condemnation of the King himſelf, by a Court of the 
like nature, might have convinced him, of the unſervice- 
ableneſs of ſuch a defence. He ſaid afterwards, that having 
ſurrendered himſelf priſoner at diſcretion, he was, by the 


The ab 
Membe 
excludl 
Parlia 
Ludlo 
T. I. 
White 
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3 73. 374» perſons, who were ſtiled Keepers of the Liberties of Eng- Law of Nations, exempted from death, if not inflied 
Wit 31% land, And it was ordained that for the future, all publick within ſo many days, which were long fince expired. 
wy orders ſhould be diſpatched in the name of theſe Keepers, He urged, that when after the taking of Colcheſter, the 
1 Ciancil of under the direction of the Parliament (5). Laſtly, The council of war had condemned Lucas and Liſle to be ſhot, 
i] 2 Baths; Parliament made choice of thirty nine perſons to form a General Fairfax promiſed life to the other priſoners, and 


1 2 Council of State for the adminiſtration of publick affairs therefore he demanded the benefit of that promiſe. The 
Ki] Duzdale's under the Parliament (6). The projects of theſe changes Court being a little embaraſſed, ſent to the General, to 
i View, were formed in February, but the execution of them all know what promiſe he had made the Lord Capel, His Whitelock 
| required ſome months. — | | anſwer was, That as General, he had promiſed the pri-* ww 
14 A nem Lie- In the beginning of March, the Parliament erected a ſoners an exemption from military execution, to which 
Court of 7uſ- new High- Court of Juſtice, [conſiſting of ſixty Mem- three had been condemned, and that his intention reached 


"Mp or ee bers] to try ſome perſons of diſtinction, who were in no farther. Upon this anſwer it was decided, that the 
" III. p. 204, their power. It ſeems, as there was no Houſe of Lords, General's promiſe did not exempt the priſoner from the 


1 Whitelock. the Peers of the Kingdom had loft their privileges under this juſtice of the Parliament. 
. r. 5% new Democracy, and that conſequently the impriſoned Sir Fohn Owen ſaid only, he was obliged in conſcience &, Jo» 
Lords might have been tried by a Jury, in one of the to ſerve the King according to his oath of allegiance, en. 


4 1 | | (1) The Earl of Salisbury, and the Lord Edward Howard of Eſcrick, ſigned the Engagement, to be true and faithful to the Commonwealth, as it was 
"0 eftabliſhed, without a King or Houſe of Lords, and took their Seats in Parliament by virtue of an election from the People, Ladlow, Tom. I. p. 293 · 
5 | And alſo, April 16, 1649, upon the death of Sir Francis Pile, a Writ iſſued out for a new Election, and the Earl of Pembroke, with all his Li- 


55 he W for Knight of the Shire for Berks, prime impreſſions, and his Lordſhip was accordingly admitted into the Houſe with great reſpeR. 
{feloCR, P · 39 . 


6 (2) Inſtead thereof a new Oath was prepared, called the Engagement, whereby every Man ſware, That he would be true Aichful to the Government 
if eſtabliſhed, without King or Houſe of Peers, Clarendon, Tom. It. = 204, * / That he would be true and faithfi 

i (3) The Name, Stile, and Teſt, of the Wrizs were to be, Cuſtodes Libertatis Anglie, Anthoritate Parliamenti, — And in Indiftments, inſtead of, con- 
0 | tray to the Peace f the King, it was to be——againft the Peace, Juſtice, and Council of England. Whitelock, p. 371, 374- 
1 (4) The Lord Clarendon ſays, on one Side was engraven the Arms of England and Ireland, viz. a Red-Croſs and Harp, with this Inſcription, The Great 
"1.8 Heal of England; and on the other the Portraiture of the Houſe of Commons circumſcribed, In the Firſt Tear of Freedom, by God's Bleſſing reſtored, 1648. 
'* Tom. III. p. 202. This Seal, and the Inſcriptions, were the fancy of Henry Martin, Whitelock, p. 367. 


(s) Widarington and Whitelock were firſt appointed Keepers of the new Great Seal; but Widdrington deſiring to be excuſed, and his excuſe bein ad- 


3 _— op 3 appointing, Bulſtrode Whitelock, Richard Neble, and John Liſle, Lords Commiſſſoneis of the Great Seal, quamdin ſe bene ge. erint. 
7% itelock, p. 378, 379. | 


(6) dee à Liſt of this Council in Whitelgck, p. 381. $ : 
Notwithſtanding 
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1649. Notwithſtanding their defence, they all received ſen- 
7: de tence of death (1). But as they had many friends, petitions 
audnmed, were offered to the Parliament in their name for a pardon. 
rn Theſe petitions were examined in the Houſe, and thoſe 
0. of Duke Hamilton, the Earl of Holland, and Lord Capel 
Ill, p. 206, rejected. The votes were equally divided upon that of the 
*etack. Earl of Norwich, and as, according to cuſtom, the Speaker's 
p.385 vote was to decide, he declared for pardon, ſaying, He 
had formerly received from the Earl ſame civilities, and 
therefore voted in his favour (2). The execution of Sir 
on Owen was ſuſpended, becauſe, as a Commoner, he 
ought to have been tried before an inferior Court. This 
March 9. ſaved his life. The three firſt were executed on a ſcaffold, 
erected before I gſtminſter-Hall. ; 

71. Date of Duke Hamilton complained, when on the ſcaffold, that 
Hamilon he was condemned to die for. obeying the Parliament of 
a Scotland, which if he had not done, he muſt have been put 
Mem. to death there. But it was with little reaſon that he in- 
p44. n, ſinuated a danger of being put to death in Scotland, far a 
I. p. 209. refuſal to accept the command of an army raiſed by his 
whicelock. intrigues and authority. He intimated, that if he would 
805 have confeſſed who invited the Scots army into England, 
vew. it would probably have ſaved his life. Before his proceſs 
5.360. was formed, he had been ftrongly ſollicited to make this 
diſcovery, which he utterly refuſed to do (3). The cha- 
rater of this Duke is not eaſy to be conceived. All that 
can be inferred from what has been ſaid for or againſt him, 
is, that he had the art to adapt himſelf to the times. And 
the Earl of Clarendon plainly infinuates, That when he 
was employed by the King, he was ſecretly making friends 
in the contrary party, in caſe affairs ſhould turn to the 

King's diſadvantage. 1 0 
lad Capel The Lord Capel maintained, That he had acted no- 
3 thing contrary to the Laws, and conſequently was unjuſtly 
1. p. 209, ſentenced to die. He ſpoke of King Charles I. as of a 
255 Saint, and enlarged upon the great underſtanding, excellent 
nature, and exemplary piety of the Prince, to whom he 
gave the title of King, affirming, he would never be ſhaken 
in his Religion. In all appearance, the Lord Capel ſpoke 
his real ſentiments. But the ſequel diſcovered, either that 
he did not ſufficiently know Charles the IId, or that Prince 
had other principles when reſtored to the throne, than thoſe 
he had imbibed in his youth | | 


Other Exe- © 
eutions, 


At or about the ſame time, many others were executed 


Whitlock. amongſt the reſt were Morrice and Blackbourn, who had 
ſurprized the Caſtle of Pontfra# for the King. Poyer, 
_ Powell, and Langhorn, who had drawn into a revolt from 
the Parliament the Principality of Wales, caſt lots for their 
lives, and the firſt was executed, _ | 
na "* When the army drove from the Houſe above a hundred 
excluded the Members, who were unacceptable to them, thoſe only 
hore were expreſsly excluded, which were then preſent : but 
Whitelock, determined. Indeed, theſe laſt had never ſince taken their 
| ſeats in the Houſe, being apprehenſive of the ſame fate. 
But poflibly they might return in great numbers, when- 
ever a favorable opportunity offered. This the Houſe re- 
ſolved to prevent, by an Act, which excluded ſor ever, all 
who had not ſate ſince the trial of the King, unleſs they 
gave the Houſe an entire ſatisfaction. At the ſame time, a 
Committee was appointed to examine thoſe who ſhould 
offer themſelves. This Committee received, without ſcru- 
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reaſons to exclude their enemies. This indeed was a-good 
expedient to prevent diviſions in the Parliament, becauſe the 
Members were all of one party. But this precaution bred 
an inconvenience, which called for other meaſures. The 


_ ceived the ridiculouſneſs of ſtiling themſelves the repre- 
ſentative of the Common-wealth. It is true, the vacant 
ſeats might have been filled by new elections, but the Par- 
liament did not care to run that riſque, knowing, their 
party was yet too inconſiderable, to hope for new Members 
of their own principles. The Houſe therefore reſolved, in 
order to increaſe their authority by a greater number of 
Members, to permit all who had fate in the preſent Par- 


Proceedings, IWhitelock, p. 92. 
(6) Mx Long bis — 
1 


Book XXII. e COM MO NW REHA IL. T HI — 


Phillips, for the ſame crime in ſeveral parts of the Kingdom; and 


T. I. p. 288. many were abſent, againſt whom nothing had yet been 


ple, thoſe who were of Independent principles, and found 


Parliament conſiſted of ſo few Members, that they per- 


(1) When Sentence paſſed, That they ſhould all loſe their Heads, Sir John Owen made a low reverence, and humbly thanked them: And being asked 
by a Stander-by, what he meant? He faid aloud, © It was a very great honour to a poor Gentleman of Wales, to loſe his head with ſuch noble Lords; 
* and ſwore a great Oath, That he was afraid they would have hanged him.“ Clarendon, Tom. III. p. 206. | — 

(2) Upon this occaſion Whitelock obſerves, This may be a caution againſt the affectation of Popularity, when the Earl of Holland, who was as full of 
Generoſity and Courtſhip to all ſorts of Perſons, and readineſs to help the oppreſſed, and to ſtand for the Rights of the People, as any perſon of his qua- 
liry in the Nation, was given up by the Repreſentatives of the People; and the Lord Goring, who never made profeſſion of being a triend to Liberty, 
either Civil or Spiritual, and exceeded the Earl as much in his Crimes, as he came ſhort of him in his Popularity, was ſpared by the People. p. 386, 

(3) Rapin, milled by Baker's Continuator, ſays, © he offered to diſcover what had been deſired, if his Life might be ſpared,” which contradicting all 
the Hiſtorians, is altered by the Tranflator from Whicelock, 8&c, ——Inſtead of quoting Edward Phillips, Baker's Continuator, Rapin has all along in the 
Margin quoted Baker himſelf; but that is rectified every where. Sir Richard Baker died in 1644, in the Fleet. 

(4) To ſupport their Authority, the Powers in being ordered, That there ſhould be rwenty-eight thouſand Horſe and Foot kept up in England, and 
wwelve-thouſand in Ireland, whole pay ſhould be 80,0001, a month, Whitelock, p. 386. 

(5) The Body of the Clergy in a Latin Oration delivered by the chief Preacher of rhe Hague, lamented the misfortune in terms of as much aſperity 
and dereſtation of the actors, as unworthy the name of Chriſtians, as could be expreſſed. Clarendon, Tom, III. 5 216. For which reaſon aps the 
States inhibited their Miniſters from inſiſling upon mattets of State in their Fulpits and particularly not to meddle 


2 


liament, to reſunie their places, on condition of ſigning ati 1649. 
Inftrument, called the Engagement, by which “ they re- ax wth re. 
& jected all conceſſions made by the King in the treaty of % f 
Newport ; approved of all the proceedings againſt him; wing = 
and engaged themſelves to be true and faithful to the 14%. 
Common-wealth, as eſtabliſhed without King or Houle x, I. p. 2%. 
of Lords.” By this Engagement were excluded all the Whir-lock. 
Royaliſts, and the Presbyterians, who were the maſt rigid avg 
obſervers of the Covenant. But however; a good number 10 2 
of the latter ſigned, and took their ſeats in the Houſe, u. Pref? 
being either leſs ſcrupulous than their brethren, or in hopes #7c74095. 
to recover ſome influence in the Parliament. Notwith- enden. 
ſtanding, thoſe who were known to be moſt incenſed 
againſt the Independents, were excluded by the Committee. 
Edmund Ludlow, a member of this Committee, freely owns 
in his Memoirs, that an expedient was found to admit only E12 
thoſe, from whom it was believed, there was no dan- ELTON 
ger (4). | 25 
The Prince of Wales received at the Hague the me- bh 3 
lancholy news of the tragical death of his Father, and im- e Title of 
mediately aſſumed the title of King, being then eighteen N 
years of age. Within two or three days, the States-Ge- — 3 
neral, the States of Holland, and the Miniſters of the Ul. p. 215, 
Hague (5), paid him their compliments of condolence. He N 
cauſed thoſe of his Father's Council, who attended him, id. P. 215. 
to be ſworn of his Privy-Council, with the addition of only 7s called by 
one perſon (6). He had no ſooner eſtabliſhed his Council, LN 
than he received a letter from the Queen his mother, who, 
after expreſſions of her extreme affliction, adviſed him to 
retire into France, and form no Council till ſhe had ſpoke 
with him, but her advice came too late. Probably, the 
Queen deſigned to govern her Son, as ſhe had governed 
his Father, tho' the power of the new King was inſigni- 


ficant. His condition was deplorable, not having where- 


withal to maintain his houſhold, or any table but that of 

the Prince of Orange his Brother-in-law, and ſubſiſting 

entirely by his aſſiſtance, which too could not laſt very | 
long. The States of Holland, foreſeeing the Parliament 5 4, 
would ſhortly ſollicit the King's removal out of their do- Holland. 
minions, would have been very glad to be freed, by his Clarendon, 
voluntary retreat, from the neceſſity of deſiring him to de- III. P. 216. 
part. Some of the States Deputies were even of opinion, 

to prevent the deſires of the Parliament. The King was 
informed of this diſpoſition, and wiſhed to be gone, but 


knew not whither. He had been ill-received in France 1 


whilſt his Father was alive, and had no reaſon to expect a f ge. 


better reception. He knew too well the Queen Regent and 

Cardinal Mazarin, to imagine, they would prefer his 

friendſhip to that of the new Common-wealth of England. 

So, though he had reſolved to withdraw into France, it 

could have been but for a very ſhort ſpace. On the other 

hand, he had no great inclination to be with the Queen 

his Mother, knowing, ſhe would hold him in a ſort of 

ſervitude, which he could neither brook, nor avoid with- 

out a quarrel, Jreland alone ſeemed to promiſe him an He _ 

honourable retreat, by reaſon of the ſituation of affairs in "© ago 

that Kingdom, which it is neceſſary to deſcribe. "BED AYE 
In the year 1646, the Marquiſs of Ormond by expreſs ad. 

orders from the King, concluded a peace with the Iriſb Ruſhworth, 

Rebels, in hopes of receiving ſufficient forces to drive from . P. 401, 

that Iſland the Eng/;b Parliamentarians and the Scots. But Philips, 

however advantagious this peace was to the Catholick Reli- Bates. 

gion, the Pope's Nuntio did not think fit to conſent to it, K Coke. 

The pretence was, that the Catholicks found in it neither 

ſufficient advantages, nor ſecurity. But the true reaſon 

was, that by this peace he would have loſt all his credit, 

ſince the Marquiſs was to be acknowledged Governor by 

the Iriſb. He caballed therefore with ſuch ſucceſs among 

the People, that, not only they deſerted the Marquiſs, but 

alſo by their inſults obliged him to retire to Dublin, un- 

provided of every thing to defend that capital, which 

they were preparing to beſiege. In this extremity, he 

choſe rather to deliver Dublin and Drogheda to the Parlia- 

ment, than ſee them fall into the hands of the rebels. He Cox, Pr. II. 

capitulated therefore with the Parliament, and ſurrendred Aypsadn. 

theſe two places to Colonel Jones, who took poſſeſſion the g. 137. 


15th of June 1647. Aſter that the Marquiſs withdrew Clarendon, 
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De HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


into England, where he had frequent leave to viſit the 
King, then a priſoner of the army, till at laſt he was forced 
to paſs into France. | 

After the Marquiſs had quitted Ireland, the Nuntio ex- 
erciſed a tyranny, which grew intolerable to the 1r1/h. 
They therefore ſent to the Queen and Prince then at Paris, 
that they were diſpoſed to ſhake off the Nuntio's yoke, 
and if the Marquiſs of Ormond were ſent to them with a 
ſupply of arms and ammunition, they would put him at 
the head of an army capable of expelling all the King's 
enemies out of the Iſland. The Nuntio had notice of this 
plot, and excommunicated the authors, but for this once, 
he proved not the ſtrongeſt, He was forſaken by all his 


adherents, and even forced to ask as a favour, the liberty 


to withdraw, 
'The Marquiſs of Ormond long waited at Paris for the 


performance of a promiſe made him by the Cardinal, of 
a ſupply of money, arms and ammunition, But finding 


at laſt, he was only amuſed, he departed without any 
aſſiſtance, and arrived in Ireland the beginning of Oclober 


Ruſhworth, 1648, Three months after, he concluded a new treaty 
VII. p.1297» with the Grand Council of the 1riſþ aſſembled at Xil- 


1312. 
Borlaſe, 


kenny (1). At the ſame time the proceſs was forming in 


p. 197, &c. England againſt the King. But this peace was not gene- 


Bates. 
Ludlow. 


ral. Owen Roe O Neal, who commanded in Ver, re- 


Whürelock. jected it, becauſe, as he pretended, it was not advantagious 
. enough to the Catholick Religion. Much time was ſpent 
* F-55% oy gain him, without ſucceſs. At laſt, the Marquiſs of 


1d. p. 216, 


Bates. 
Lorlaſe, 


p. 213, &c. 


Affairs of 


Scotland. 


Id. Pe. 218. 


Burnet's 
Mem. 


Ormond, not to loſe the opportunity of making progreſs in 
Ireland, while the Parliament was erecting their new 
Common- wealth, reſolved to take no farther notice of 
O Neale, but act ſingly, with the army which the Council 
of Kilkenny had at their diſpoſal, He put himſelf there- 
fore at the head of this army, and advancing towards 
Dublin, took Dundalk, Newry, Trim, Drogheda, and 
ſome other towns and caftles, which facilitated his in- 
tended ſiege of Dublin. On the other hand, Prince 
Rupert, Admiral for the King, being purſued by the Par- 
liament's fleet, put into Kingſale., where he was ſccure, 
and in a condition to favour the Marquiſs of Ormond's 


deſigns. This diſpoſition of affairs made the King judge 


that Ineland was a convenient retreat, where at the head 


of an army, he might make himſelf maſter of Dublin, 


and then of the whole Iſland. Aſter which he hoped, 


that with his ri ſuccours and his iriends in England, he 


might recover his throne. But news from Scotland made 


him ſuſpend his reſolution of going to Treland. And this 


it will be neceſſary to explain. 


Since Cromwell's expedition into that Kingdom, after 


the defeat of Duke Hamilton, the ſuce of affairs was en- 
tirely changed. The Marquiſs of Argyle, with all the 


rigid Covenanters who oppoied the war againit England, 


* 1 n (w] 1 
had regained the advantage they had lolt, The new Par- 


gh liament had declared incapable of all employments, thoſe 
. f C's 
Whitelock. 


who were concerned in the Engagement formed by Duke 
Hamilton, and the Kirk had excommunicated them: ſo 
that they were conſidered as enemies of God and the 


State. Of this number were William Earl of Lanerick, 


Brother of Duke Hamilton, the Earl of Lautherdale, and 
many others, who formed a faction, which I ſhall call Ha- 


miltonian, and which was entirely cruſhed. By this revo- 


lution Scotland remained united with England, ſo long as 
the Engliſb Parliament continued Presbyterian, that is, to 


| the 6th of December 1648. 


The revolution in England, upon the army's expelling 


the Presbyterian members from the Parliament, to leave 


only Independents, changed the intereſts of Scotland. The 


Independents mortally hated the Scots on account of their 


attachment to the Covenant, and theſe again looked upon 


the Independents as enemies, no leſs formidable than the 
Royaliſts. 'T his might have ſunk the credit of Argyle, 


which partly ſubſiſted upon his friendſhip with Cromwell 
and Vane, the chiefs of the Independents. But the Scots 
had a confidence in him, becauſe in religion he was an 
approved Presbyterian, though in politicks he leaned to the 


republican ſcheme. When the Parliament of England had 


erected a Court of Juſtice for the trial of the King, the 
Scots found themſelves extremely embarraſſed. To ſuffer 
the Independents to remain maſters of England after the 
death of the King, which was viſibly their deſign, could 
not but be very diſadvantagious to them. They perceived, 
that a Parliament ſo compoſed would diſregard Scotland, 
and infallibly ruin the Covenant between the two King- 
doms, which it was of the utmoſt importance for the 
Scots to maintain, becauſe the Presbyterians might poſſibly 
one day recover the ground they had loſt, But on the 
other hand, they could not take arms for the King with- 
out manifeſt danger. After their late loſs, they were 
hardly able to raiſe another army, to fight the Inde- 


pendents ; and though they had done it, they would not 


2 


Vol. II. 


have ſaved the King's life. They therefore reſol d 
ſhew the Engliſb and all Europe, that they highly dap. 


proved the proceedings of the Parliament of 
which was all they could do on this occaſion. 
Purſuant to this reſolution, Commiſſioners were ſe 
London, where they arrived the beginning of Fa 
1648-9, and preſented a Memorial to the Parliament ſet- 
ting forth the reaſons which ought to divert them from 
their purpoſe of trying the King. But this Memorial pro- 
duced no effect. At laſt, after the King had been twice 


England, 


brought before the High-Court of Juſtice, they gave in 

their proteſtation, in which they put them in mind, „That 7 
they had, near three weeks before, repreſented to them Pref 

what endeavours had been uſed for taking away the 1 2 
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King's life, and for the change of the fundamental 80. 
vernment of the Kingdom, and introducing a ſinful and 
ungodly Toleration in matters of Religion; and that 
therein they had expreſſed their thoughts, and fears, of 
the dangerous conſequences that might follow therey ; 
and that they had alſo earneſtly preſſed, that there 
might be no farther proceeding againſt his Majeſty's per- 
ſon, which would certainly continue the great diſtrac- 
tions of the Kingdom, and involve them in many evi! 
troubles, and conſuſions; but that by the free counfc!; 
of both Houſes of Parliament of #£ neland, and with the 
advice and conſent of the Parliament of Scotland, ſuch 
courſe might be taken in relation to the King, as might 
be for the good and happineſs of both Kingdoms ; both 
having an unqueſtionable, and undeniable right in his 
perſon, as King of both; which duly conſidered, they 
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farther proceedings againſt his Majeſty's perſon. Bur 
now underitanding, that after the impriſonment and ex- 
cluſion of divers Members of the Houſe of Commons. 
and without, and againſt the conſent of the Houſe of 
Peers, by a ſingle Act of their own, and theirs alone 
power was given to certain perſons of their own Mem. 
beis of the army, and ſome others, to proceed again{t 
his Majeſty's perſon, in order whereunto he had been 
brought before that extraordinary new Court ; they did 
theretore, in the name of the Parliament of Scotland 
for their vindication from falſe aſperſions and calumnies, 
declare, "That though they were not ſatisfied with his 
++ Majeity's late conceſſions in the treaty at Newport, in 
the Je of TVight, eſpecially in the matters of Religion, 
and were reſolved not to crave his reſtoration to his Go- 
vernment, before ſatisfaction ſhould be given by him to 
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voice, not one Member excepted, diſclaim the leaſt 
knowledge of, or occaſion to the late proceedings of the 


* that it would be a great grief to their hearts, and lie 
heavy upon their ſpirits, it they ſhould ſee the truſting 
c his Majeſty's perſon to the two Houſes of the Parlia- 
ment of England, to be made uſe of to his ruin, con- 
„ trary to the declared intentions of the Kingdom of 

Scotland, and ſolemn profeſſions of the Kingdom of 


the world, how much they did abominate and deteſt ſo 
horrid a deſign againſt his Majeſty's perſon, they did, in 
the name of the Parliament and Kingdom of Scotland, 
« declare their diſſent from the ſaid proceedings, and the 


taking away his Majeſty's life; proteſting, that as they 


© were altogether free from the ſame, ſo they might be 


free from all the miſeries, evil conſequences, and cala- 


„ mities, that might follow thereupon to the diſtracted 
„Kingdoms.“ | 353 


The Parliament anſwered this Proteſtation, but after 7 , 
the King's death, ſay ing, They had heretofore told * 
Ithem, what power this nation had in the fundamentals Clarendon, 
of Government: That if Scotland had not the ſame III. P. 


«© power and liberty, as they went not about to confine 


them, fo they would not be limited by them; but 
leaving them to act in theirs as they ſhould ſee cauſe, 
they reſolved to maintain their own liberties, as God 
„ ſhould enabled them. And as they were very far from 
<* impoſing upon them, fo they ſhould not willingly ſuffer 
% impoſitions from them, whilſt God gave them ſtrength 


* 
cc 


or lives to oppoſe them.” They ſaid, ** The anſwer 


cc 


they made to their firſt and ſecond letter was, that aſter 
17 


a long and ſerious deliberation of their own intrinſical 


© power and truft, (derived to them by the Providence 


«© of God, through the delegation of the people) and upon 
< the like conſiderations, of what themſelves and the 
«© whole nation had ſuffered, from the miſ-governmentand 
„ tyranny of that King, both in peace, and by the wars; 
& and conſidering, how fruitleſs, and full of danger and 
e prejudice the many addreſſes to him for peace had been, 
„e and being conſcious how much they had provoked and 
© tempted God, by the neglect of the impartial execution 


(3) This Treaty is to be met with in Bates's Elenebus Motuum, p. 145. aud was very advantagious to the Romgn Catholicks. Rain. 


6 


nt to Clarendon, 
nuary III. p.z4g, 


pon; 


had reaſon to hope, that it would have given a ſtop to all 


that Kingdom; yet they did all unanimouſly with one 


army here againſt the King; and did ſincerely proſeſs, 


England: And to the end that it might be manifeſt to ; 
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1 Difficulties 
= under which 
= tb Scots lay. 


Book XXII. 


« of Juſtice, in relation to the innocent blood ſpilt, and 
4c miſchief done, in the late wars, they had proceeded in 


« ſuch a courſe of juſtice againſt that man of blood, as 
«© they doubted not the juſt God ( who is no reſpecter of 
c« perſons ) did approve, and would countenance with his 


« bleflings upon the nation ; and though perhaps they might 


„% meet with many difficulties, before their liberties and 


e peace were ſcttled, yet they hoped they ſhould be pre- 
« ſerved from confuſion, by the good will of him who 
« dwelt in the buſh, which burned and was not conſumed ; 
« and that the courſe they had taken with the late King, 
« and meant to follow towards others, the capital ene- 
« mies of their peace, was, they hoped, that which would 
« he for the good and happineſs of both nations; of which, 


« if that of Scotland would think to make uſe, and vindi- 


« cate their own liberty and freedom, (which lay before 
« them, if they gave them not away ) they would be 


«© ready to give them all neighbourly and friendly aſſiſtance, 
«« in the eſtabliſhing thereof; and deſired them to take it 
« into their moſt ſerious confideration, before they eſpouſed 


that quarrel, which could bring them no other advan- 


te tage, than the entailing upon them, and their poſterities, 
« a laſting war, with all the miſeries which attended it, 
<« and ſlavery under a tyrant and his iſſue.“ 


Shortly after, the Scotch Commiſſioners were recalled, 
But juſt after their departure, an anſwer was in their 
name preſented to the Parliament, which charged the fitting 
Members with unfaithfulneſs, breach of promiſes and oaths, 


and other things very offenſive. This was ſo ill received 


by the Parliament, that they ordered them to be arreſted on 


the road, and put under guard, till it ſhould be known 
whether they were avowed by their Principals. But, the 
Scotch Parliament juſtifying them, and complaining of the 
violation of the law of nations violated in their perſons, 
they were immediately diſcharged. | | 


In ſo nice a juncture, the Scots had but two ways to pre- 
vent their falling into a dangerous anarchy. They were 
either, with the Engliſb, to change their Government into 
a Commonwealth, or elſe acknowledge the eldeſt Son of the 
late King for their Sovereign. But each of theſe ways had 


its difficulties, A Republican Government was directly 


contrary to their antient Conſtitution, the two Covenants, 
and the inclination of the People. Beſides, is was not ſeen 
what advantage could accrue to the nation from ſuch a 
change. The ſecond way was likewiſe very embaraſſing, 


conſidering the circumſtances of Scotland for many years 


paſt, Had James I. and Charles I. not invaded the privi- 
leges of Scotland, by introducing the Religion of England, 
contrary to the inclinations of the People : Had the diffe- 
rences between Charles I. and his Scotch Subjects produced 


no civil war: Had not the treaty which ended that war, 
and reſtored to the Scots their antient Religion, been ex- 


torted from the King : Had not the invincible diftruſt of 
the Scots, with regard to Charles I, armed them to leſſen 
his power in England, and diſable him to revoke his con- 
ceſſions to Scotland : Had not the Scots ſworn two Cove- 
nants, the one national, and the other common, to both 


nations, to maintain Presbyterianiſm : Had theſe things, I 


ſay, never happened, the Scots might, nay, ought to have 


acknowledged for Sovereign the next heir of the Crown, 
according to the immemorial cuſtom of Scotland. But in 


the recognition of this new King, the maintenance of their 
Laws, their Privileges, their Religion, was concerned. 


Herein lay the difficulty, for the acceſſion of a new King 
to the Crown, was no reaſon to oblige them to relinquiſh 
things, which had coſt them a ten years war. They 


knew, Prince Charles, eldeſt Son of the late King, had 


the ſame principles as his Father, concerning Religion, and 


civil Government ; and had never entertained, nor did now 
entertain, any perſons about him, but what were mortal 


enemies to their Nation and Religion. Wherefore, in re- 


ceiving him for King without any previous condition, they 


ran the risk of being replunged into their former ftate un- 


der Charles I, who by artifices, and, as they thought, by 
deceit, and at laſt by open violence, had undertaken to 
reduce the Kirk of Scotland to a perfet Conformity with 
the Church of England. As therefore, agreeably to the 
laws and cuſtoms of the Kingdom, it was natural to ac- 
knowledge for Sovereign him, to whom the Crown was to 
devolve, it was no leſs proper, in the preſent juncture, to 
take care to preſerve what they had with ſo much difficulty 
recovered. Was it reaſonable for them, to deliver tbem- 
ſelves to the mercy of a young Prince, yet a ſtranger to 
them, and cauſe their peace and happineſs to depend on his 
ſole will, notwithſtanding their ſuſpicions, that he had no 
more affection for them than his Father? Nevertheleſs, as 
his affairs were almoſt deſperate, they imagined, the offer 


(x) Preſently in the Scorch Papers is-uſed for Now, or at Preſent. 


( The Commiſſioners of the Kirk ſent alſo four of their Miniſters. . Clarenden, Tom. 3. Pb. 217+ n 0 
ared, That he ſhould firſt fign the Covenant, ſubmit to the Kirk's cenſure, renounce the fins of his Fagher's Houſe, and the iniquity of 


'3) The Kirk d 
his Mother. 674 p. 222, 


No. 72. Vor., II. 
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of their Crown, might engape him to become a good 154% 


' Scot, and diſmiſs his Engliſh counſellors, who were not 


proper for Scotland; in a word, would think himſelf very 

happy to recover one of his Kingdoms, and ſee himſelf in 

the ſame tate in which his anceſtors were, before his 

Grand-father's acceſſion to Fngland. They reſolved, there- 

fore, to acknowledge and proclaim him, but however with 

reſtrictions, which leſt them at liberty to capitulate with 

him. The Proclamation was thus worded : a 5 
The Eſtates of Parliament preſently (1) convented in The Pa. 

«. this ſecond ſeſſions of this ſecond triennial Parliament, Cn. 

by virtue of an Act of the Committee of Eſtates, who i Scotland. 

% had power and authority from the laſt Parliament, for Feb. 6. 

*© convening the Parliament; conſidering, that foraſmuch * 

<< 25 the King's Majeſty, who lately reigned, is, contrary 

* to the diſſent and proteſtation of this Kingdom, removed 

by a violent death; and that by the Lord's bleſſing, there 

is left unto us a righteous heir, and lawful ſucceſſor, 

Charles Prince of Scotland and Wales, now King of 

& Great-Britain, France, and Ireland; We the Eſtates 

of the Parliament of the Kingdom of Scotland, do there- 


ſore moſt unanimouſly and chearfully, in recognition and 


* acknowledgment of his juſt right, title, and ſucceffion 
«© to the Crown of theſe Kingdoms, hereby proclaim and 
„ declare to all the world, That the faid Lord and Prince 
Charles is, by the providence of God, and by the law- 
ful right of undoubted ſucceſſion, King of Great- Bri- 
* tain, France, and Ireland, whom all the Subjects of 
this Kingdom are bound, humbly and faithfully to obey, 


maintain, and defend, according to the national Cove- 


« nant, and the ſolemn League and Covenant betwixt 
< the two Kingdoms, with their lives and goods, againſt 
< all deadly enemies, as their only righteous Sovereign 
„Lord and King. | | 

And becauſe his Majeſty is bound by the Law of 
Gods, and the fundamental laws of this Kingdom, to 
rule in righteouſneſs and equity, to the honour of God, 
“ the good of Religion, and the wealth of his People: 
It is hereby declared, That before he be admitted to the 
exerciſe of his royal power, he ſhall give ſatisfaction to 
e the Kingdom, in thoſe things that concern the ſecurity 
ce of Religion, the unity betwixt the Kingdoms, and the 
„ good and peace of this Kingdom, according to the na- 
tional Covenant, and the ſolemn League and Covenant, 
c for which end we are reſolved, with all poſſible expedi- 
&« tion, to make our humble and earneſt addreſſes to his 
« Majeſty. For the teſtification of all which, We the 
Parliament of the Kingdom of Scotland, publiſh this our 
c acknowledgment of his juſt rights, title, and ſucceſſion 
c to the Crown of theſe A at the Market - croſs 


<« at Edinburgh, with all uſual ſolemnities in like caſes, 


&« and ordain his royal name, portrait, and ſeal, to be uſed 
<« in the publick writings and judicatories of this King- 
« dom, and in the Mint-houſe, as was uſually done to 
<< his royal predeceſſors, and command this act to be pro- 
ce claimed at all the Market-croſſes of the royal Burghs, 
c and to be printed, that none may pretend ignorance.” 

When the proclamation was publiſhed, the Council diſ- 2% King 
patched Sir Joſeph Douglas, to give the King notice of it, 6 4rd 
and the States ſent alſo two Commiſſioners (2), only to in- . 
form him of what had been acted in his favour, but with- Clarendon. 
out any order or inſtruction to treat with him. Before the Hi ag. 
conditions on which he was to be inveſted with the royal Heath. 9 5 
authority were propoſed to him, it was neceſſary to know, 
if he would accept the Crown upon terms not yet known, 
but eaſy to be gueſſed (3). The Commiſſioners found the 25 Barts of 
King at the Hague, where there arrived at the ſame time, Lnerick, 
but in another Ship, the Earls of Lanerick and Lauther- Rs 
dale, and ſome time after, the Earl of Montroſe alſo from Merguiſs of 
France, When the late King, after his retreat to the Montroſe 
Scotch army, ordered ar to lay down his arms, be re- J, Hague. 
tired into Germany, and ſerved in the Emperor's army. Clarendon, 
Afterwards he went into France, where the Queen and Mt Þ: 277» 
Prince of Wales gave him a reception very different from — = 
what he expected, after his great ſervices in Scotland, _ 
This coldneſs was owing to his arrival in France, at the 
very time the Queen was uſing her endeavours to perſwade 
the King her Husband, to throw himſelf upon the Presby- 
terians and Scots, and grant all their demands, imagining, . 
he had no other refuge. It was therefore no proper ſeaſon 
to careſs a man, who was extremely hated in Scotland. 

He had been very ſucceſsful in ſerving the King, but had 
uſed his advantages with ſuch barbarity, that he had been 
degraded by the Parliament, and excommunicated by the 
Kirk; ſo that in Scotland he was confidered as an enemy 
to the nation, and to Presbyterianiſm. As his reſidence in 
France was very diſagreeable, he no ſooner heard of the 
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1649. death of Charles I, then he repaired to the Hague to offer 
his ſervice to the new King. In his retinue, were ſome 
Scottiſh Lords and Gentlemen attached to his fortune, _ 

The King Ide King received very coldly the news of his being 
Nees ef % proclaimed, by reaſon of the reſtriftion in the Procla- 
Proclamaticn MAtION. 
coli. the Scots pretended only to Pie what had been asked of 
Charles I. agreeably to their Covenant, and the Covenant 
of the two Kingdoms. But the King and his Council, 
it ſeems, were perſwaded, that the Scots had not the leaſt 
right to exact ſuch conditions. That is to ſay properly, 
the Scots in their recognition of the new King, ought at 
the ſame time to acknowledge the injuſtice of their Cove- 
nants, and depart from all their pretenſions. Theſe were 
two contraries which they thought to be irteconcileable, 
namely, That the Scots ſhould own the King's undoubted 
right, and yet deſire to capitulate with him, In a word, 
they pretended that the tranſactions of the laſt ten or 
twelve years, ought to be entirely buried in oblivion. 
Charles I. Charles II. and their Counſellors, were prepoſ- 
ſeſled with an opinion which often deceived them, name- 


iy, that there was no mean between an abſolute attach- 


ment to the King, and a total enmity to him, The 

Lord Clarendon's Hiftory abounds with inſtances of this 

Rena. N en prepoſſeſſion. But to confine myſelf to the preſent occa- 
« paſſage in ſion, this illuſtrious Hiſtorian in repreſenting the Scotch 
= 1 Nation, as animated with a juſt indignation againſt the 
Hftow. Engliſh Parliament, for the King's death, would infer, that 
T. II. Scotland was inclined to accept the Prince his Son for ſuc- 
F 222,227* flor without any condition. But as this did not happen, 
he aſcribes it to the artifices and credit of the Marquiſs of 

Argyle. He fays, The Marquiſs would have been glad to 

prevent the King's being proclaimed, but as he durſt not 

oppoſe the general ſentiment of his Country, he was forced 

to conſent to it. According to him, the Marquiſs of Ar- 

gyle was the ſole cauſe of the reſtriction in the Proclama- 

tion. This ſuppoſes the Proclamation to have been the ge- 


neral ſenſe of the people, and the reſtriction the effect of 


Argyle's intrigues. But if this reſtriction was agreeable to 
the intereſts and ſentiments of the ruling party, as I have 
ſhown, why is it aſcribed to the Marquiſs alone ? Was it 
impoſſible for the people of Scotland to acknowledge King 
Charles II. without an entire confidence in him? But the 

Scols acted with him only in the ſame manner as they acted 
with his Father, as appears in the Covenant itſelf, wherein 
they ſhowed an extreme diſtruſt of the late King, even when 

they ingaged to defend his perſon and rights. The re- 
ſtriction therefore contained nothing new, or extraordinary, 
It was a natural conſequence of the troubles begun in 1637, 

Dingen a- However this be, Obarles believed, that no great regard 
Se ben, was due to what had yet been done for him in Scotland, 
He underſtood, that in the intended capitulation, things 
Hlareadon, would be demanded which he had reſolved not to grant, as 
rg the confirmation of the Covenant and the Presbyterian Go- 
vernment. He wiſhed however to juſtifie his diſfinclina- 

| tion to Scotland, by the advice and opinion of the Scotch 

7- 232,233: Lords who were with him at the Hague. For this pur- 
1 poſe he would have had them appear together before his 
Council, and upon being conſulted, diſſwade him from 

going to Scotland, and the Couneil thereupon form their 
reſolution, The Marquiſs of Montroſe approved of this 
proceeding ; but the Earl of Lautherdale, and the Earl of 

Lanerick who took the title of Duke Hamilton, on hearing 

at the Hague the tragical death of his Brother, would not 

conſent to it. They thought it too nice a proceeding, for 

Scotch Lords to appear before an Engliſh Council. By this 

the Earl of Traquaire had been ruined. On the other 

hand, they were ſo enraged againſt the Marquiſs of Mon- 

* that they would have no communication with him. 

De Kiig When the King found he could not bring them together 
vac, gu to conſult upon this ſubject, he declared however, he would 


: Hogue, 


1% Scot= not go into Scotland, and perſiſted in his reſolution for 1re- 
land. land. Thus, upon a bare information that Scotland would 
Laas. not receive him without conditions, he reſolved to refuſe 
1/- gives the Crown of that Kingdom. And, what is more, he 

| enero gave commiſſion to the Marquiſs of Montroſe to raiſe forces 
t invade in Germany, and make a deſcent upon Scotland. So, re- 
Scotland. 


ceiving with acknowledgment, the offer made him by the 
ü Scots, he ordered a war to be levied upon them, as upon 
Warwick enemies, becauſe they refuſed to admit him for their Sove- 
= reign, without a previous engagement, Nothing is more 
proper to demonſtrate the neceſſity of the precautions taken 
by the Scots, though ſome Hiſtorians are pleaſed to repre- 
ſent them as very unjuſt, 
The King could not reſide any longer in Holland, 
Wt. P. 225+ where it was intimated to him, that the dread, the States 


Clarendon, 


| | eath · 

(1) He was Doctor of the Civil Law, born in Delft in Holland, and bred at Leyden, but afterwards lived long in London, having been received into Greſham 5 233 · 
College, as a Profeſſor in one of thoſe Chairs, which are endowed for Public Lectures in that Society ; and had been from the beginning of the Troubles, in whitelock+ 
the exerciſe of the Judge Advocate's Office in the Earl of Eſſex's Army. The Lord Clarendon ſays, they were Scotr, and Dependents upon the Marquils of g. 401, 49% 
Mentrofe, that murdered him, Tom. 3. p. 229. But Wbitel> ſays, That they were twelve Engliſh Cavaliers who ſtabbed him in ſeveral places, and cut his 
Throat, one of them ſaying at the fame time, Thus dies one of the King's Judges, Whitthth, p. 401. Ludlow lays, They were Engliſh and Scots, Tum. l. 
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There was however nothing ſtrange in it, ſince 


Though the King had firmly reſolved to go into Treland, Condition of 


and rendered themſelves maſters of the whole Kingdom. 


of the year 1648, that they made peace with the Mar- H f. 20% 


Marquiſs from taking the field till April 1649, when the 


were under, of a quarrel with the new Commonwealth 
of England, made his ſtay there very unwelcome, Be- 

ſides, they received advice, the Parliament was to ſend an 
Agent, to propoſe between the two Commonwealths 2 
ſtrict alliance; and this affair was. not to be negotiated 

whilft the King remained at the Hague, This A ent, Dori, 
named Doriſlau, arrived indeed before the King len the b. Tag 
place. But the ſame evening that he came to the Town, Agent 0g. 
as he was at ſupper in his Inn, with ſome other perſons, 5. f. I 

ſix Scets of the Marquiſs of :Mentroſe's retinue entered the My ** urs. 
room, and dragging him from the Table, murdered Fee, 3 

him (1). The Aſſaſſins were neither arreſted, nor imme- 229 
diately purſued ; and though afterwards ſome pains were Lvdbs, 

taken to apprehend them, the States ſhowed on that oc- Whitelet, 
caſion a great regard for the King, which offended the 
Parliament, Nevertheleſs, the King knew, after this ac- 
tion, there was no remaining at the Hague, and the Prince 
of Orange advertiſed him, that he would be defired to 
depart, He therefore ſent his heavy baggage and ſome of 757 K. 

his Domeſticks to Ireland, with a reſolution to follow propor fo 
them, after he had paid a viſit to his Mother in France, **4- 
But as he was not yet ready, he prevented the ungrateful 
compliment he was to receive, by preſenting himſelf to 
the States a Memorial of the ſtate of his affairs, and ask- it gin 
ing their opinion, whether he ought to go for Ireland or Honriol ts 
Scotland. The States obſerving he was about to depart, 8 
thought it not convenient to preſs him, and thereby he III. 5. 2% 
gained time to be prepared. 4 , 

While the King was deliberating at the Hague, con- Irwin 
cerning the offer from Scotland, the States of that King- On 
dom were ſettling the terms on which he was to be recei- lll. 1 iu. 
ved, not doubting his inclination and readineſs to accept 
the offered Crown. But he had ſriends in Scotland, who, 
better informed of his ſentiments, reſolved to diſturb the 
publick deliberations, by an inſurrection, in hopes that a 
happy ſucceſs would cauſe the King to be admitted without 
any condition. With this view Middleton, Manroe, the, itil. 
Gordoms and others, aſſembled ſome forces in the North, 4 * 
and ſeized the Town of Inver ne. But the Parliament Lean. 
having before received intimation of their deſign, had al- Phillips 
ready raiſed forces; which immediately . marched to the 
north, under Straugban and Kerr, and diſperſed the muti- 
neers before they could aſſemble all their forces. | 


1649. 1649. 
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it was impoſſible for him to execute his delignz by reaſon f 
of the turn in his affairs in that Iſland. After the Parlia- Catena, 
ment was become maſter of Dublin, it had been often it 2. 20% 
moved in the Houſe, to ſend a powerful reinforcement to Pill. 
Ireland but the oppoſite intereſts of the Presbyterians and 
Independents hindered the taking any reſolution, The 
firſt were for ſending Sir William Waller to command 
there, and the latter were as earneſt for Major-General 
Lambert, The diviſion between the Parliament and Ar- 
my which aroſe quickly after, brought new obſtacles to 
this affair. At laſt, the revolt of 7/ales, the inſurrections 
in other Counties; and the preparations of the Scots to in- 
vade England, diſcharged all thoughts of Ireland, If, in 
this interval, the Iriſb could have come to an union 
amongſt themſelves, and have joined the Marquiſs of Or- 
mond, they might have expelled the Parliament's forces, 
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But their diviſions hindered them from improving ſo favo- 
rable an opportunity. It was not, as I obſerved, till the end Clarendon, 


quiſs of Or mond, and the oppoſition of O Neale kept the 


King was dead, and the Government of England modelled 
into a Commonwealth. 8 | 
The union of the Iriſb with the Royaliſts, the pro- Cromwell 
greſs of the Marquiſs of Ormond, the extreme weakneſs of ** ms 
the Parliament's party in that nation, brought at the laſt Clarendon 
the Houſe to a reſolution of ſending thither a good army, III. 5. 245 
with all poſſible diligence. Waller, who was a Presby- WBieler. 
terian, was no longer conſidered as a proper General to 
ſerve the Parliament; and Lambert, till then ſupported 
by Cromwell, was now ſupplanted by him. Cromwell be- 
lieved, the Government of Ireland was a poſt not un- 
worthy of himſelf, and ſo managed by his intrigues, that 
he was unanimouſly choſen to fill the dignity of Lord- 
Lieutenant of that Kingdom. But before his troops could 
be ready for that expedition, he had a difficulty to over- 
come, which might have had dangerous conſequences.  - 
Beſides the Cavaliers and Presbyterians, the Parliament firm 
had other enemies, who only waited an opportunity to of #65 
declare, and were in the army itſelf, Theſe were the -— FR 


Levellers, who were diſſatisfied, for that after they had it 3 


ſerved 


Book XXII. 


} as inſtruments to ruin the Presbyterian Parliament, 
$649. edges not only diſregarded, but even called ſeditious 
and rebels. This occaſioned their aſſembling upon Crom- 
*vells being appointed to command in Jreland, under a 
pretended neceſſity of inquiring what troops were proper 
to ſerve in that Kingdom (1), To that end they met 
at Burford to the number of five thouſand, and without 
any precaution continued there, pretending a promiſe from 
Cromwell, that no part of the army ſhould approach with- 


3 Wy 15 ja ten miles. But Raynolds, by the command of Gene- 


ral Fairfax, unexpectedly fell upon them with five or ſix 
thouſand men, and gave them an entire defeat, Nine hun- 
dred Horſe, and four hundred Foot were ſent priſoners to 
London, and ſome of them executed. Others obtained 
their pardon by Cromivell's mediation, This affair being 
thus happily ended, the army was prepared which Crom- 
well was to Tead into reland. 


3 4 ar. While this army was aſſembling; the Marquiſs of Or- 
W 7.16 of Or- ond approached Dublin to beſiege it. Whereupon, 
odd e. Cramiuell immediately ſent about three thouſand men to re- 
I <a inforce the garriſon which was very weak. Mean while, 
© Crcndon, as he believed he could not arrive ſoon enough to ſave 
. pe 245+ that city, he reſolved to land his army in it 


Tunfter, where 


$1209 


p he hoped to find no obſtacle, becauſe he knew, the Lord 
I Le Inchiguin, Preſident of that Province, was departed with 


his Englyh troops, to reinforce the army under the Mar- 
quiſs of Ormond, But the Marquiſs having notice of his 
intention, immediately diſpatched the Lord Inchiquin with 
the forces under his command to prevent his landing, by 
which he conſiderably weakened his army. He however 
continued his march, and began the blockade of Dublin a- 


1 , die bout the middle of June. He ſtayed ſome time at Finglas, 
„bonn. five miles from Dublin, in expectation of freſh troops, and 


at laſt paſſed the river, and poſted himſelf at Rathmims, 
to lay the ſiege in ſorm. While he was in this camp, 


days after, the Marquiſs of Ormond reſolved to repair an 
old caſtle, which by its ſituation was proper to hinder any 
freſh rel.ef from entering the Town. Then Colonel 
Jones the Governour, who from a lawyer was become a 
good officer, perceiving how müch theſe fortifications 
might annoy him, reſolved to endeavour to prevent their 
being finiſhed. For that purpoſe he put the garriſon under 
arms in the night, and at break of day making a fally, 
| marched directly to the caſtle, and carried it ſword in hand. 


fled in confuſion without ſtriking a blow. The Marquiſs 
of Ormond was forced to follow them, for fear of falling 

into the hands of his enemies. After this defeat, he was 
bbliged to retire to ſome diſtance, to wait for the ſuc- 
cours, he had been promiſed, | ; 


| Camwel! Cromwell informed of this good ſucceſs whilſt he was 
bedr Imbarking his army, altered his deſign, and inſtead of 


Dublin. 


Il. p. 257- ſand men.] When the Marquiſs of Ormond knew that 

Plailips, tance, and left in Drogheda a numerous 3 (2), under 

the command of Sir Arthur Aſton, an officer of feputation, 

who had been Governor of Reading, and afterwards of 

Oxford. About the ſame time Londonderry, the moſt con- 

fiderable city in the north of Ireland, which was beſieged 

by the King's forces, was relieved by a ſally made by Sir 
Richard Cot, much in the ſame manner as D 

Jones. | 


> 3 M From what has been ſeen, it is manifeſt the King could 
b+ dejien of not Venture into Ireland, where he had no other ſuccour 
2% inc to carry but his perſon, while Cromwell was aſſembling 
wa his army on the coaſt, and ſtill leſs, after Ormond's defeat. 
Il. p. 251. But as, on the other hand, he was looked on with no 
264. good eye in France, where, ſince his arrival, the Court 
3 had made him no offers of ſervice, he reſolved to with- 
wide draw into the Iſle of Jerſey, as the only place where he 
3 | could hope to be favorably received (3). He retired there- 
fore to that iſle with his brother the Duke of York, and 
his ſmall Court, where he continued ſome nionths (4). 
Ones | The commotions raiſed by the King's friends in Fcot- 
Incram 


Pence land being appeaſed, the committee of eſtates aſſembled to 


tr :»m Scots 


Clarendon, 
III. p. 252. 
258. 


Heath p. 231. 
Clirendin, : 4 


(4) This year, upon information, that the Turkiſh Alcoran was printi 
Bites. Queen of Bobemia's Penfin of 120001. was La eee 
Burnet's leck, che ſenior 


Hiſt. p. ct, p. 399% 400, 406. 


writ. Rapin.— The 


» and Broady, Philips, p. 594+ 


We GS OMMONWE ALT H. 


the ſuccours ſent by Cromwell arrived in Dublin. A few 


= This happy ſucceſs cauſed him to advance towards the 
= 5:47 enemy's camp. He met by the way a body of Horſe, 


E 4... Which ſtopped him ſome time. But this body being diſ- 
Udo. perſed, brought ſuch terror to the /ryh army, that they 


bpb. Soing to MHunſter, failed to Dublin, where he ſafely ar- 
= Clrenion, rived about the middle of Auguſi [with about fifteen thou- 


ko, Cromwell was at Dublin, he retired to a ſtill greater diſ- 


ublin was by 


prepare the conditions to be demanded of the King. Tt 1649, 


ſeems, they were not informed in Scotland of the King's 


ſentiments, ſince they continued to deliberate upon that 

ſubject, which doubtleſs they would not have done, bad 

they been acquainted with his reſolution, Tn all probabi- 

lity, as the eſtates had not yet expreſsly invited him to 

come and receive the Crown, he did not think hiinteltf 

obliged to communicate his thoughts to them, and if the 

envoys of the eſtates and council had received an anſwer 

from him,, it was too general for any thing to be inferred 

from it, However this be, the committee of eſtates having 
learned, the King was in Ferſey, ſent Mr. Gee in- 

dram to acquaint him, they were deſirous to treat with 

him concerning his eſtabliſhment in Scotland: but as the 

Iſle of Ferſey was neither ſafe, nor commodious, he was 

deſired to name ſome town in the Law Countries, where 

he might receive their commiſſioners. For this purpoſe, 

it was required of him as a preliminary, without which 

there could be no negotiation to acknowledge the autho- 

rity of the preſent Parliament, and particularly of the two 

laſt ſeſſions. I indram left Edinburgh the 25th of Septem- Phillips: 
ber, but was not with the King till towards the end of 
October, being detained by contrary winds : ſo that the 

King was fully informed of what had paſſed in Ireland, 

where Cromwell having taken Drogheda by aſſault, had 

put the garriſon to the ſword, and was continuing his | 
progres with wonderful rapidity. This news made the 2 
King look upon Scotland with another eye than beſore. 256. | 
He knew, he ſhould be unwelcome both to France and Phillips. 
Flolland. From Ireland he was entirely excluded, nor B.. 

could Ferſey long afford him ſubſiſtence. Beſides, he was 

told, the Parliament had given orders for a fleet to reduce 

that Iſland, which was not in a condition of defenſe. 

Scotland therefore was the only place where he could find 
ſafety and ſubſiſtance. For this reaſon, he received in- Th King 
ram very graciouſly, and named Breda for the reception 2 Breva 
of the Scotch commiſſioners, promiſing, he would be there 7 eat abb 
the 15th of the following March. It was not however ti Scans 
without ſome uneaſineſs that he came to this reſolution. en 
Beſides his little affection for the Scots, whom he regarded Phillips, 
as the principal authors of his father's misfortunes, not p. 393. 
one counſellar adviſed him to put himſelf into their hands, 3 
though it was impoſſible to direct him to another retreat. Burnet. 
So it was meer neceſſity which cauſed him to reſolve to liſten 

to the propoſitions the Scots were to make him. That this 

was his only motive, can hardly be doubted, when it is con- 


fidered, that on the 3oth of Fanuary 1649-50, he writ to He writer to 


Montrole to 


the Marquiſs of Montroſe, that the Scots had ſent I indram ,,,,, bi, 
to him, and that their Commiſſioners were to repair to Bre- Preparaticns 
da, in March to treat with him. Wherefore, he preſſed him 24 


to haſten his preparations for a deſcent into Scotland be- ee 


fore this affair ſhould be ſettled, in order if it was poſ- Phillips, 
ſible, and ſhould pleaſe God to favour him with ſucceſs, to F 593+ | 


prevent the concluſion thereof (5). . 3 
WWindram being returned with the King's anſwer, the p. 52. 
committee of Eftates laboured inceſſantly to finiſh the pro- Warvick. 

maria to be ſent to the King. The draught was laid | 
ore the Parliament; and after ſome amendments, or- 

dered to be communicated to the general aſſembly of the 

Kirk, where it was approved. Hence it appears, that theſe 

propoſitions were ſettled with the common conſent, ſince 

they had the coricurrence of both Parliament and Kirk, 

though ſome have been pleaſed to aſcribe *hem ſolely to the 

Marquiſs of Argyle, as if they were more agreeable to his 

intereſt than that of the Kingdom. After this, the Par- 

liament and general Aſſembly named Commiſſioners to 

carry them to the King. Theſe Commiſſioners arrived Heath, | 

at Breda at the time appointed (6), and preſented the con- 

ditions to him, on which the Scots would admit him to 

the exerciſe of the regal power. They conſiſted of theſe 

four articles : | Fic 

1. That all thoſe who have been, and continue ex- Conditions 

conimunicate by the Kirk of Scotland, may be removed 8 

from having any acceſs to the Court. refute Me 

2. That he would be pleaſed to declare, that he would Conmigie. 

by ſolemn oath under his hand and ſeal, allow the national Terr 

Covenant of Scotland, and the ſolemn League and Cove- , 25g 

nant of Scotland, England and Ireland ; and that he would Clarendon, 

proſecute the ends e in his royal ſtation. = p. 267. 

3. That he would ratify and approve all Acts of Par- Whitelock- 

liament, ehjoining the ſolemn League and Covenant, and 


5 (1) Or rather upon the Parliament's voting, That eleven Regiments, moſtly conſiſting of Levellers, ſhould by lot be choſen for the ſervice of Ireland. 
i1]'pg, 5 2 


k (2) Of three thonſand Foot, and two or three Troops of Horſe. Clarendon, Tom. 3. p. 251. | 
he b. 265. (3) He hid been lately proclaimed King there, by Sir George Carteret the Governor, J/bitelock, p. 386. 

s in England, it was ordered, on March 10, to be ſuppreſſed . May 8. the 
June 7. at an Entertainment in the City, the Earl of Pembroke refuſed to fit above Mr. White» 
Commiſſioner of the Great Seal, faying, <* As much horiour belongs to that Place under a Commonwealth, as under a King,” M biteloct, 


5) The Earl of Clarendon ſays nothing of this Letter from the King to the Marquiſs of Montroſe ; but Phillips, Bates, and others, are poſitive that it was 
wick's Mem, p. Lord Clarendon owns, The King had given the Marquiſs « Commiſſion to raiſe a force together. See Tom. 3. p. 269. And Mar- 


1 16 Ba Commiſſioners from the Eſtates were, the Earls of Caffils, and Lothian, the Lord Brig, ind 0 Fobn Windram ; and thoſe from the Kirk were, 
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1649. eſtabliſhing 


Reflect ion 
upon theſe 
Propofitions. 


per to unfold. 


The HISTORY 


worſhip, the conſeſſion of Faith and Catechiſm in the 
Kingdom of Scotland, 


that Kingdom, and that he would give his royal aſſent to 
the Acts of Parliament injoining the ſame in the reſt of 
his dominions, and that he would obſerve the ſame in his 
own practice and family, and never make oppoſition 
the rein, or endeavour any change thereof. 

4. That he would conſent and agree that all matters 
civil might be determined by the preſent and ſubſequent 
Parliaments of the Kingdom of Scotland, all matters ec- 


cleſiaſtical by the enſuing general Aſſemblies of the Kirk, 


as was formerly condeſcended and agreed to by his late 
father. 

After hearing theſe conditions, the King demanded, 
whether theſe papers they had delivered to him, con- 
tained all the particulars which they had to propound or 
deſire? Whether they had power to recede from any 
particular article, or to treat with him concerning the aſ- 
ſiſtance of. Scotland, to place him on the throne of Eng- 
land? They anſwered, their commiſſion extended only to 
the offering of theſe propoſitions, and to receive either his 
conſent or refuſal, | | 

Theſe conditions, which to the Scots appeared very juſt, 
lawful, and abſolutely neceſſary for the ſafety of Scotland, 
ſeemed to the King very hard and unreaſonable. This 
contrariety will not appear ſtrange, if it is conſidered, that 
the King and the Scots reaſoned upon different principles, 
and with oppoſite views. And this it will not be impro- 


The people of Scotland were perſwaded, they had been 


oppreſſed by James VI. in the eſtabliſhment of Epiſcopacy 


in Scotland by that Prince, which had been aboliſhed by the 


Reformation: That this had been effected by addreſs, by 


artifice, by violence, whilſt corrupt Parliaments were em- 


ployed to enact new Laws concerning Religion, without 


conſulting the Kirk, contrary to her will and expreſs de- 


clarations: That Charles I, by a fraud ſupported with 
force, had inveſted himſelf with a power of ordaining what- 
ever he pleaſed in matters of Religion, by virtue of an act 


ſuppoſed by him to be granted by a plurality of voices, 
though it was rejected: That by this pretended power, he 


ment in the Church, but alſo given them a juriſdiction 
That he had eſtabliſnhed a 


had not only reſtored Biſhops to their revenues and govern- 


more extenſive than ever: 
High - Commiſſion to ſupport this injuſtice, and entirely 


ſuppreſſed the General-afſemblies. In a word, that he 
had changed the Presbyterian Government, eſtabliſhed by 


the Reformation, into an Hierarchy, exactly like that of 
the Church of England That he had alſo attempted 
to impoſe upon them a Liturgy and Canons, unknown to 


their anceſtors, and to reduce the worſhip of the Church 


of Scotland, to a perfe conformity with that of England : 


| That the people of Scotland, for their own preſervation, 


and the maintenance of their rights, ſo manifeſtly invaded, 
had judged it proper to unite in a Covenant, intended for 
the preſervation of the King's juſt rights, and the privi- 


leges of the People and Kirk: That the King, not con- 


tented with what of right belonged to him, had twice made 
war upon his Scotch Subjects to maintain his uſurped power, 


and render Scotland dependent upon England: That this 


war had been ended by a treaty, to which the King would 
not have conſented, if he had not been forced to it by the 
affairs of England : That after this treaty he came into 
Scotland, where he granted his Subjects whatever they de- 
manded, and even thoſe things which before he had haugh- 
tily and obſtinately refuſed : That therefore it was to be 
ſuſpected, he had only accommodated himſelf to the times, 
till a favorable opportunity offered, to revoke his conceſ- 


ſions: That it was not ſtrange the Scots ſhould entertain 


this ſuſpicion, fince the King, by the ſame conduct in 
England, had deftroyed all confidence in him : That it was 
therefore abſolutely neceſſary to reduce him to a ftate, 
which would remove all danger of his retracting: That to 
this end, the Scots had made with the Engliſb a ſolemn 


League, as having the ſame common intereſt, and that the 


ſword had decided in favour of the allies, againſt the King: 


That notwithſtanding this deciſion, the Scots had never 


thought of withdrawing from the obedience due to the 
King, but only of obtaining other ſecurity than his bare 
word: That the tragical death of Charles I. had not 
changed the ſtate of affairs in Scotland, or procured them 
the ſo long defired ſecurity : That they required no more 
of the new King, than they had a right to demand of his 
Father: That their deſires were not unjuſt, ſince they 
expected only to be maintained in the ſtate, which they en- 
7 before the two laſt Kings had attempted to alter the 
eſtabliſhed Religion, according to their caprice, and the 
pleaſure of their Engliſh counſellors : That they had run 
all hazards to reſtore themſelves to the condition from 
whence they were fallen : That God having granted them 


Presbyterian Government, the Directory of a happy ſucceſs, they ſaw no ſufficient reaſon 


as they are already approved by the 
general aſſembly of the Kirk, and by the Parliament of 


of ENGLAND. Vol. II. 


. t - 
them to defift, 'and expoſe their repoſe and Religin _ 


caprices of a young Prince, who was known to be of the 
ſame ſentiments and principles as his Father and Grand- 
father : 'T hat the conditions offered him, limited not his 
Prerogative as King of Scotland, but only put it out of his 
power, to tread in the ſteps of the King his Father: Thar 
in offering him the Crown of Scotland, it was lawfu} to 
require, that he ſhould govern according to the true intereſt 
of that Kingdom: That if theſe conditions appeared to him 
contrary to his intereſt with regaid to England, he was a+ 
liberty to reject them; but his intereſt with reſpect to 
England, was not a good reaſon to engage the Scots to ven- 
ture their happineſs, in leaving him to govern as he pleaſed: 
That it was not yet fifty years ſince L *. VI. became 
King of England, and that Charles I. having loſt that 


Crown by his ill conduct, and Charles II. being utterly un- 


able to recover it, he ought to eſteem himſelf happy, that 
his Scotch Subjects had offered him the Crown of his an- 
tient Kingdom, on the ſame terms it had been enjoyed by 
his anceſtors for many ages; and that in becoming 2 good 
Scots man, he would be reſtored to what his predeceſſors, 
Kings of Scotland, had formerly been: That it was not 
reaſonable to ſuffer perſons excommunicate, and conſpira- 
tors againſt the State, in attempting, by force, to reſtore 
the late King, to approach the new King with their per- 


nicious counſels, tending to ſow diviſion between him and 
his Subjects. | 


1649. 


But the King reaſoned upon other principles. The offer neapm m1 
of the Crown of Scotland was no farther regarded by Inter: 
him, than as a means of reſtoring him to the throne of“ N. 


England; that was the principal object of his attention. He 
little cared to be King of Scotland, if he could not uſe 
the forces of that Kingdom to procure him the Engliſb 
Crown, Mean while, his power was to be ſo limited, 
that it ſhould not be poſſible to receive any advantage 
from Scotland to that end. Thoſe who were eſteemed by 
him as his beſt friends, and had uſed their utmoſt endea- 
vours to free his father and reſtore him to the enjoyment 
of his rights, were to be removed from his perſon and 
council, and yet theſe were the men he deſigned to em- 
ploy for the recovery of England In accepting the Crown 
of Scotland, he was to forget, he had any juſt claim to 
England; he was to govern Scotland as his anceſtors. 
governed it before their acceſſion to the Engliſh throne ; 
that is to ſay, he was to look upon his Engliſh friends 
with continual diſtruſt, and conſequently renounce all hope 
of a re-eſtabliſhment in England. He was to ſwear to the 


National Covenant, made againſt the King his father, the 


intent of which was to prevent for ever the introducing 
the Church-government and worſhip of England into Scot- 
land, which alone in his opinion were lawful. He was to 
ſwear to the Covenant of the two Kingdoms, the ſole de- 
ſign of which was to maintain Presbyterianiſm already 
eſtabliſhed in England, which was an infallible way to 
make him loſe all his friends. He was, laſtly, not only 
to approve and protect Presbyterianiſm in the two 


Kingdoms, but alſo promiſe a ſincere and conſtant profeſ- 


ſion of it himſelf, But this was directly contrary to his 
ſentiments and conſcience, fince he hardly believed the 
Presbyterians to be any part of the Chriſtian Church. 


Hence it appears that the intereſts of the King and thoſe The 8. 
of the Scots were no leſs oppoſite than during the life of diſſembles bis 


Reſentment. 


Charles I. and that the ſame difficulties ſtill ſubſiſting, Clarendon, 


could be ſurmounted only by the arms or acquieſcence of Il. 


The King was unable to uſe force, and 2 


one of the parties. 
yet the terms to be impoſed upon him appeared ſo hard, 
that he would have immediately rejected them, if he could 
have taken any other courſe. But his melancholy cir- 
cumſtances, not knowing where to ſubſiſt or even to be 


ſafe, obliged him, though very unwilling, to diſſemble his 


reſentment, and to treat with the Scotch Commiſſioners 
upon propoſitions which to him ſeemed moſt unjuſt. 
There were two Articles which he could not digeſt. The 
firſt was, the obligation to ſwear to the Covenant. 


Forms 
He culties uon 


p · 267 · 


f- 


ſaid, the Covenant was made for the Subjects, and not for ,, coumar 
the Prince, ſince the taker ſwore to be faithful to the King, nd Fecha 
and it was abſurd to make him ſwear allegiance to him- wtf 


ſelf. This objection would have been unanſwerable, had 
the Covenant contained only this article. 
others, in which it was faid, the King was no leſs con- 
cerned than his Subjects. 
He was willing he ſaid, to conſent to the eſtabliſhment of 
Presbytery in Scotland by Act of Parliament: but, as to 
his own perſon, he could not with juſtice be required to 
renounce the Religion for which the King his Father had 
dyed a Martyr ; however he would content himſelf with 
only three Chaplains to celebrate Divine Service in his 


preſence after the manner of the Church of E ngland. But The Comm'/- 


lated to biz 
own Perſon 
ere Were Clarendon, 
But th W N 
Phillips, 
The ſecond related to Religion. p. 595. 


. oner! il 
all he could alledge was ineffeQual 5 the Commiſſioners £7715,” 


had not power to recede from any article. Thus had the 
Parliament of England offered to treat with his Father, 


not recede. 


without 


1650. 
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| 3. Progreſs N 1 | 
7% ler- went into Germany to endeavour to raiſe forces and money, 


Denman. e rg 
Cu enden, near relation, furniſhed him with a ſum of money, and the 


Il e. / Hrglib ſettled in Sweden aſſiſted him to the utmoſt of 
0 &c. * — 8 . | 
Phillips, their power. With this relief he was enabled to buy arms 


| 1d. p. 272 
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without leaving him other liberty than to accept or refuſe 
if 5 their 2 — But tho' the King perceived it would 
i, Kli. be to no purpoſe to diſpute upon the articles, he deſired 
he, however to prolong the negotiation as much as poſſible 
in hopes of good news from Scotland, where he knew the 
Marquiſs of Montroſe would ſhortly, make his appearance. 
This was his laſt refuge; and had the Marquiſs been at- 
tended with his former ſucceſs, the treaty of Breda would 
ſoon have ended, ſince it was in the King's power to reject 
abſolutely the offered conditions. But the Marquiſs's pro 
greſs did not anſwer the King's expectations. | 
After that Lord had left the King at the Hague, he 


criſs f . the King having only b oy him a hare commiſſion with- 
on” out other aſfiſtance. The King of Denmark, as Charles's 


and ammunition, and to lift five hundred ſoldiers, which 
he ſent in March to one of the Iſles of Or#ney. He fol- 
lowed them himſelf in April, and from thence repaired 
with his troops to Cathneſs in the north of Scotland. This 
was at the very time the Scotch Commiſſioners were with 
the King at Breda. As the King was informed that Mon- 

troſe was now gone for Scotland, he waited the ſucceſs of 
this expedition, before he would conclude with the Com- 
miſſioners, whom he nevertheleſs entertained with hopes 
of granting their demands, © 


on After the Marquiſs's arrival at Cathneſs, he ſeized a 
E :, 3-1 caftle where he might ſecure his arms and ammunition, 


March, 


and then writ to his friends to join him. At the ſame 


149,10 
5 He 0 


ion. time he publiſhed a Manifeſto, declaring, ** That he 


Whack „ was come with a commiſſion from the King to protect 
Clarchdon, 


m. „ 271. his good Subjects; but with no deſign to obſtruct the 


e negotiation at Breda; on the contrary, he hoped to ha- 
<< treaty ſucceeded, he ſhould readily lay down his arms 
ce oft the firſt command from his Majeſty,” ?“ 


We ceive that, whatever was pretended, this was not to ad- 
$£99494.3 


neceſſary for the ſafety of the Kingdom. It may well be 
imagined, this tended not to breed a good opinion of the 
King's ſincerity, | | | 


| wil rails Mean while, as Montroſe was very formidable, by reaſon _ 


F- - 60:2Q Alen 


ain of his former great ſucceſies in favour of the late King, the 


Moncroſe, Parliament gave immediate orders for raiſing, with all 


Phillips. poſſible expedition, an army of ſix thouſand men, under 


S:ragian the command of David Leſley. *Till this army was ready, 


ſent before 
9 


21179 4 


Colonel Straughan was detached with three hundred Horſe 
„% to the Northward, in order to awe the country, and pre- 
Bare, vent the King's friends from riſing and joining Maontroſe. 
This precaution had a ſurprizing effect. The King's ad- 
herents, whether through fear of falling into the hands of 
this Cavalry, or becauſe of the ſix thouſand men which 
were to follow, durſt not ſtir, and Montroſe was joined 
only by ſome ill-armed and worſe diſciplined Highlanders. 


So, his little army, if it deſerves that name, compoſed of 


ſoldiers of different nations, ſtrangers to one another's lan- 
guage, and in a barren country, could make no great pro- 
greſs. Beſides, as Montroſe had no cavalry to ſend out for 


intelligence, he knew not what paſled in other places, and 


particularly Straugban's march, vainly expecting the King's 
adherents to come and join him. To this ignorance 

was owing his being ſurprized by Straughan's little troop, 

which, aſter a long march, fell upon him when leaſt ex- 

benen pected. At the approach of the enemy, the Highlanders 
ge. deſerted and fled; the foreigners made more reſiſtance, 
vd taten but were routgd at laſt (1). The Marquiſs himſelf being 
2 forced to fly, threw away his Ribband and George, diſ- 
TH guiſing himſelf like a peaſant to prevent a diſcovery. He 
Ill. p. 272, wandered ſome days in this habit, and at laſt put himſelf 
7* into the hands of a Gentleman, named Aion, who had 
formerly ſerved under him, and promiſed to conceal him. 

But, whether through the hope of the reward publiſhed 

for taking him, or the fear of being rigorouſly puniſhed 

if he did not diſcover him, -it is certain, he delivered him 

to Leſley, who immediately ſent him to Edinburgh (2). 

The Parliament now fitting reſolved to try him them- 

ſelves ; and as, fince his degradation, he was called only 

James Graham, and was univerſally hated, no regard was 


fu.lomied paid to his birth. He was condemned to be hanged on a 
gallows thirty foot high; with this addition to his ſentence, 


te be hanged, 

May 20. 

. 274. that, after he was dead, his head ſhould be ſevered from 
his body, and ſet on Edinburgh Talbooth 3 his arms and 


legs ſent to four ſeveral” Towns, to be expoſed as a ſpec- 


(2 
XXIII. Vor. II. 


when he had the advantage. 


"Scheveling near the Hague, and embarked, being attended 


N bay, in his Eleuchus Mot uam aſſures us, that Aſton received two thouſand pounds, in re 
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tacle; and his body buried under the gallows. He met 1650, 
death with extraordinary courage, and before his execu- 4% 


Speech before 


tion, made a ſpeech to the People, in which, far from 5, ze. 


- owning himſelf worthy of death, he teſtified; on the con- u.. 
trary, an entire perſuaſion of the juſtice of the cauſe be 14. *!: 


had ſupported. He faid that Charles I. died a Martyr, and Phillips, © 


aſſured the people, the new King would obſerve all his f. 55%: 
| . . | eath, 
promiſes to the Scots, wherein he was as falſe a prophet as 
the Lord Capel had been in England. Thus fell the Mar- 
quiſs of Montroſe, who had rendered himſelf famous by his 
great actions for the late King in Scotland, but withal, 
odious to his country-men, by his inhymanity to them, 


* 


The tragical death of the Marquiſs of Montroſe diſap- The King 


pointed all the King's hopes; who was thereby deprived 57e, of 


of his laſt refuge. He complained loudly to the Com- _ 
miſſioners of the execution of that Lord, during the ne- Philips, 
gotiation, affirming it to be a breach of faith, He writ Biss“ 
in the ſame ſtrain to the committee of Eſtates, but was ſi- Clarendon, 


lenced by their anſwer, and told, it would be much better III. P. 276. 


not to inſiſt upon this affair. The anſwer imported, that The Anſwer 


Papers were found upon Montroſe, which it was more for % States. 


his honour to conceal than to publiſh. The King eaſily 


- underſtood, that by this was meant his commiſſion to the 


Marquiſs after the news of his being proclaimed, and his 

letter of the zoth of January, after the time and place 

of conference was fixed. This juſtified the Parliament of 

Scotland from breach of faith, of which he himſelf was 

not entirely guiltleſs. 11 | Fes 
The death of Montroſe leaving the King without re- Le K 

ſuge or retreat, he at laſt accepted the conditions preſented — 

to him by the Commiſſioners. Only the ſigning of the June: 

Covenant was deſerted till his arrival in Scotland, upon | 

his promiſe however of compliance, in caſe it was judged 


a- proper to preſs him when he ſhould be at Edinburgh. 
<« ſten the concluſion of it by means of his army. If the 


The Commiſſioners were willing to grant him this favor, 
knowing, the Eftates would never deſiſt from that article. 


Tt is certain, the King ſubmitted to theſe conditions only 
becauſe he had no other courſe to take, and it is, per- 


haps, no leſs certain, that he meant to obſerve them 
but whilſt he ſhould be forced. This plainly appears in 


the hiſtory of thoſe times, penned by the King's adhe- 
rents. For they could not forbear to think it ſtrange that 


the King, when in Scotland, ſhould be obliged to a ſtrict 
obſervance of what he had promiſed by oath. As if his 


_ promiſe and oath had been only formalities, which were 


not to bind him. e 
When the King had ſigned the conditions, he went to 7 enmbrts 


by Duke Hamilton, the Earl of Lautherda/ end ſome June. 
other Scots, who gave him hopes that his pr .nce in Scot- Phillips. 
land would remove all ſuſpicions, and that an exact obſer- 
vation of what he had promiſed would be diſpenſed with. 

But at his arrival, before he was ſuffered to land, the Co- 4s 


here, 


venant was ſo preſſed upon him, that he could not avoid 7 1 


taking it. He had poſitively promiſed it at Breda, and and is obligc& 


no man durſt adviſe him to break his word. This exact- *2 /# the 


Covenant, 


- neſs of the Eſtates convinced Duke Hamilton and the Earl Clarendon, 
of Lautherdale, that it was not ſafe for them to appear III. p. 285. 


Ham-lron 


publickly in Scotland. Wherefore, finding means to land 


themſelves. 


Reception. 


two days, all his Engliſb domeſticks were removed, except Id. p. 286. 
the Duke of Buckingham. Some were obliged to return F!rnct * 
into Holland, others withdrew at a diftance from the % Mem. 

Court, to friends who were willing to entertain them. This N fot 
rigour at firſt appears very ſtrange, and by ſome is ſo re- it. 
preſented. But it muſt be conſidered, the Scots were for 

receiving the King on thoſe terms only, on which they 

would have admitted his father, had he happily eſcaped 

from captivity, and retired into Scotland. Certainly they 

would never have ſuffered about him, men whoſe principles 

and maxims were directly oppoſite to the intereſts of Scot- 

land, and who were the Kingdom's reputed enemies. Why 

then were they to repoſe more confidence in Charles II ? 

Precaution was not more neceſſary under the laſt, than 

under the preſent reign, | 3 
When the friends and confidents of the King were thus The King 


removed from his perſon, he ſaw himſelf in the hands of 2 

3 Mey 3 Aiſfcultiet in 
men whom he knew not, and whoſe principles were en- Scotland. 

tirely different ſrom thoſe in Which he had been educated; 3 
p. 

es. ” 


ſo that he was extremely uneaſy, vo ee he re- Bar 
ceived all the reſpect due to his rank. What troubled him Burner, 


moſt, was the importunity of the Miniſters, who thought T. J. P. 53. 
it their duty to inſttuct him in the Presbyterian Religion, | 


and ſcrupled not to brand the Hierarchy and worſhip of 
the Church of England with the name of Doctrine of De- 


( 1 There were about three hundred ſlain, and five hundred taken priſoners. Whitelock, p. 474. 


eward of his treachery, Ra 2” 
7 H pls, 


in Holland 
Ar Scot' and, 


a ; g f = andLauthery 
with the King, they retired to their own eſtates, or their dale conceal 


friends, in expectation of a more favourable juncture. | 
The Marquiſs of Argyle received the King with extraor- Te Wa, 
dinary reverence and outward marks of reſpect. But within A 


iſt, p. 53. 
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1650. vin. They pretended, the King's promiſe and oath to 
profeſs Presbyterianiſm obliged him to receive their inſtruc- 
tions. His Embaraſſment on this occaſion was à natural 
conſequence of the promiſe he had made, without- intend- 

Ile diſcovers ing to keep it. To be rid as well as he could of this trou- 
"his Malu ble, he was preſent at their ſermons and prayers, but with 
RE ſo little attention, that it was plainly againſt his will (1). 
«nd loſes the The reluctance he ſhewed upon this article bred in the Scors 
Crfdence Ja very ill-opinion of him, being perſuaded, he had ſworn 
* againſt his conſcience, and with an intention to break his 
promiſes when freed from reſtraint. It ought not therefore 

to ſeem ſtrange, that they had no confidence in him, and 

that thoſe who were at the Helm, imparted not to him all 

the affairs. He was not conſidered as a Prince attached to 

the intereſts and Religion of the Kingdom, but as intend- 

ing to eſtabliſh other maxims if it was in his power. But 

if the tranſactions of ſome years paſt, and the occaſion 


582 


of the troubles, be conſidered, it will not be thought ſo 


ſtrange, that the Scots took precautions with regard to their 

new King, and reſuſed him a confidence, which in that 

juncture, appeared to them very dangerous. | | 

Aims to re. Tt was quickly perceived how neceſſary theſe precautions 
rats Ring were, by the King's endeavours to reconcile to the State 
ans. and the Church, thoſe who had enter'd into the late Duke 
pogo Hamilton's engagement to raiſe an army, which under 
30% colour of acting againſt the Independents, was deſigned to 
reſtore the late King to the Throne of England without 

any condition. The authors of that deſign had thereby 

plunged Scotland into a war not only unneceſſary, but di- 

rectly contrary to her intereſts. Beſides, their ill conduct 

had occaſioned the loſs of a numerous army, and a great 

effuſion of blood. What might not the Scors have added 

in aggravation of the crimes of the Hamiltonians, had they 

known the ſecret treaty made with the late King in the 

Iſle of Wight, ſo contrary to the Covenant of both King- 

doms? It is not therefore ſtrange, that men who had acted 


with views ſo oppoſite to the intereſt of the Kingdom, or 


at leaſt of the prevailing party, were regarded by that 
party as enemies of the State and Religion. And yet thele 
were the men for whom the King laboured fo ſtrenuouſly, 
under the pretence of procuring a happy union amongſt 
his Subjects. But at the ſame time he clearly diſcovered 


| his averſion to the maxims by which Scotland was then 


governed, and his intention to enable his friends to oppoſe 
the Marquiſs of Argyle, who was the head of the contrary 
ſaction and of the Government. That Lord eaſily fa- 
Argyle 4- thomed the King's deſign. And therefore, whereas he 
th ebe had hitherto conſtantly attended him, he gradually with- 
Ning. : * S | 
Clarendon, drew himſelf from him, as from a ſecret enemy who only 
III. p. 287. waited an occaſion to ruin him. N | 
Reſo/ution of While theſe things paſſed in Scotland, the Parliament of 


the Engliſh , : 
Parlament England were not idle. When they learned that Commiſſi- 


San J. Oners from Scotland were to confer with the King at Breda, 
5 52. they imagined, Charles would accept the Crown of Scot- 
Phillips, land on any terms, in order to uſe the forces of that King- 


Whitelock. dom to invade England, in which they were not miſtaken. 


p. 460, This war, which the Parliament deemed unavoidable, 


could not but be very dangerous to the Independent party, 
if it was brought into England. The Independents, tho 
uppermoſt, had no ſupport but the army, with the Pres- 
byterians, the Royaliſts and the City of London for their 
enemies, It was therefore very likely, that if the King 
entered England with a Scotch army, he would be joined 
by the Royalifts, and favoured by the Presbyterians. To 
prevent therefore this danger, the Parliament reſolved to 


carry war into Scotland, This reſolution was founded en- 


tirely upon policy, foraſmuch as the Parliament had no cauſe 
to complain of the Scots, who in recognizing for their So- 
vereign, the eldeſt Son of their late King, did not injure 
{'ngland, Nay, it was a conſequence of the Covenant 
between the two Kingdoms, though manifeſtly violated by 
the Engliſb Parliament. But on this occaſion, the Parlia- 
ment believed themſelves not bound to a ſcrupulous obſer- 
vance of the rules of equity, for fear of the prejudice with 
which ſuch ſcruples might in time be attended. Intereſt 
therefore was ſolely regarded, which required, that the 
war ſhould rather be carried into Scotland than expected 
in England. 
Cromwell 
ns arp rom of Ireland to take the command of the army which was 
Whiteluck, to act againſt Scotland, In the late Scotch invaſion under 
p.459%9 Duke Hamilton, the behaviour of General Fairfax had 


_ Clarendon, 
III. p. 292. 
Ludlow. 


the Parliament refuſed to ratify the treaty, as being too ſa- 


Princes, what ſoldiers they pleaſed of their own nati 


war being the moſt preſſing affair, the Parliament cauſed 33) 
Fairfax to be asked, whether he would take upon him the 


Aſter this reſolution, Crommbell was haſtily recalled out 


(1) Biſhop Burnet ſays, That in one Faſt-day there were fax Sermons eached before the King wi intermiſſion : 
rigour the Kirk uſed towards him, contributed not a little to beget in um an averſion to all Gorey of Coen, Tom. I. p. 53. 


ef ENGLAND. 


given occaſion to judge, that he would unwillin accep 

the conduct of this new war, which was real? the 2 105 
Cromtwell's ſucceſs in Ireland had been ſuch as the Parlia. 
ment could have wiſhed. . After the taking Drogheda, he lc, 


Vol: II. 


- ſeized Kilkenny and many other places, and in a little tine 
reduced the greateſt part of the Iſland to the obedience ef 


the Parliament, The Marquiſs of Ormond was little Capa- 277 be 27h, 
ble of reſiſting him, becauſe of the diviſion ill reigning | 
amongſt the [ri/h, This diviſion went ſo far that O Neal; p., 
had at laſt concluded a treaty with Mont one of the Parlia- — 
ment-Generals, commiſſioned by the Council of State. But e b 
Ues, 
vorable to the Catholicks, and therefore O Neale had begun 0, 77 
to treat with the Marquiſs of Or mond, and was upon the "I 
point of joining him, when his death prevented the exe- 
cution of his deſign, His troops diſperſing upon his death, 71,» 
were of no advantage to the Marquiſs of Ormond. In the 8 Neu 
mean time, Cromwell continued his conqueſts with ſurpriz- 0 
ing rapidity, and to prevent the agreement and junction of 
the Iriſb amongſt themſelves, he thought of an expedient 
which ſucceeded, He publiſhed by Pioclamation a permil. Cromwet 


ſion to all the Iriſb officers to liſt, in the ſervice of foreign 1 i 


In fo eng 
- 6 - a On, foreign Pris. 
with a promiſe to give them no diſturbance or moleſtation. «:. 


More than twenty-five thouſand immediately choſe to ſerve 5 
France and Spain, and afterwards a much greater number (2). 2 K. 
This precaution prevented the Marquiſs of Ormond from 9 25 
bringing an army into the field capable to reſiſt that of the 
Parliament. So, when Cromwell was recalled, the Iriſ) li l 
affairs were in ſo good condition, that his Son · in- law Treton, em 
whom he left there as his Lieutenant, had but little to do. ln 
 Cromuell being returned to London, took his ſeat in the Ju 
Parliament, where, by order of the Houſe, the Speaker * 


- . 8 k Clarend 
thanked him for his late ſervices, After this, the Scotch lil f 


Whitelock, 
; Pe 457, 

conduct of the war? He replied, If the Scots entered Eng- Cunuin, 
land with an army, he would endeavour to repel them Tae 


but deſired to be excuſed from attacking them in their own 


Country. Some endeavours were uſed to convince him of 


the juſtice and neceſſity of this war, but without any ſucceſs. 
Cromwell ated his part ſo well, that though he paſſionately 
wiſhed to be commander in chief, he gave his opinion in 
favour of Fairfax, and pretended he ſhould be well ſatiſ- 

hed to ſerve as his Lieutenant. Fairfax perceived, that being 

a Presbyterian, (though he had but too faithfully ſerved the 
Independents) the Parliament would have had no great 
confidence in him, and that the zeal ſhewn on his behalf 
was only ceremony. He therefore ſent his commiſſion to Fat 
the Houſe, which was chearfully received, and an annual 


. penſion of five thouſand pounds was ſettled on him in ac- 272 
knowledgment of his ſervices. Immediately Cromwell was 9, 
declared General of the armies of the Commonwealth, Fra 8 
and his Commiſſion preſently diſpatched (3). ee 

toc 


While the army, which was to act againſt Scotland, was, 4, 
raiſing, the Parliament appointed a Committee to draw up Bebek 
a Manifeſto, concerning the intended war. This precaution 
appeared the more neceſlary, as the Houſe was not igno- 1 
rant, that the Cavaliers and Presbyterians would induſtri- Piiliz 

As. 


ouſly repreſent this war, as the moſt unjuſt that ever was, 


ſince the Scots had given no provocation. The Committee 
employed about the Manifeſto, being unwilling to publiſn 
the true reaſon of the war, namely, to ſupport the Inde - 
pendents, contented themſelves with ſuppoſing, that the 


Scots deſigned to force the Engliſb to acknowledge King 


Charles II, tho' hitherto they had not moved one ſtep to- 
wards it. It was nevertheleſs, very likely the King would 


attempt to engage them in a rupture with the Engliſb Par- 


liament ; but there was no probability of ſucceſs, conſider- 
ing his manifeſt averſion to become a good Presbyterian. 

The Scots hearing of the preparations againſt them in 7 *% 
England, raiſed an army with all poſſible diligence (4), and — 
gave the command to General Leſey, not daring to truſt Lee 
the King for the reaſons above-mentioned, He was even _— 
ſuffered to ſee this army but once, for fear of gaining the =. 
officers and ſoldiers by his intrigues. David Leſley formed Philip 
his camp between Leith and Edinburgh, and fortified it 122 
with ſuch intrenchments, that he was not to be attacked 
without manifeſt danger. 5 | 

About the middle of July, Cromwell put himſelf at the 
head of the Engliſb army, conſiſting of eighteen or nineteen 


thouſand men, and marched to the frontiers of Scotland. 


And adds, The great 


(2) The Lord Clarendon obſerves, That Cromwell found a way to ſend above forty thouſand : : ** 
Princes; when the Marquiſs of Ormond, notwithſtanding all the promiſes, . . ava merge _ — 3 eu of N 


Body of five thouſand. Tom. III. p. 280. 


(3) Whitclock ſays, The Lord Fairfax being adviſed with, ſeemed at firſt to like 
hourly perſuaded by the Presbyrerian Miniſters, and his own Lady, who wah N 


rrying the War into Scotland, but afterwards, being 
of them, he declared it was againſt his Conſcience, 


Whereupon the Council of State appointed Cromwell, Lambert, Harriſon, St. John, and Whi i fax, an ur is'y him 
N R e 7 „St. telock, to confer with ' tis'y b 

of the juſtice of 2 undertaking, Whitelock gives us the Conference ar length in his Memorials, wherein, — * — 228 of 2 Alder 
were very carneſt With him not to lay down his Commiſſion; yet, ſays Whitelock, chere was cauſe to believe, they did not much deſire he ſhould con- 


tinue it. Mem, p. 460-462. 


(4) Conſiſting of x thouſand Horſe, and fifteen thouſand Foot. Phillips, p. 600. Thirty-ſix chound Men in all, fays Mltelecb, p. 466. 
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Book XXII. 


here he publiſhed his Manifeſto. As the enemy's army 
Y E lay 3 near Edinburgh, he entered Scotland without 
(ins Scot any difficulty. But he found the country deſtitute of in- 
nd habitants, and every thing capable to ſubſiſt his army con- 
4 Wbnrleck. veyed away; ſo that he was obliged to maintain it with 
cer dan, ſupplies from his Fleet. He advanced, however, and came 
_ jn light of the enemy's army; but found it too well in- 
3 Gin he trenched to be attacked. He choſe therefore to retire to- 
Win wards Muſſelborougb, whereupon Leſh detached a large 
I hn" body of Horſe, which fell upon the Engliſb rear, com- 
W 7 manded by Lambert, with ſome advantage (1). The day 
=o wk aſter, there was a ſharp skirmiſh, in which the Scots beat 
3 ſome Engliſh regiments ; but at laſt were repulſed to their 
camp with conliderable loſs. Then, Cromwell once more 
attempted, by his approach, to draw the Scotch army out of 
their intrenchments, but his endeavours were fruitleſs, At 
lait, after the two armies had remained almoſt in ſight ſeve- 
ral weeks, Cromwell, for want of provilion and ſorrage, 
lilo. was forced to retire. His deſign was to imbark his Foot, 
. this reſolution, he marched towards Dunbar, where his 
e fleet expected him, his army being much diminiſhed, and 
reduced to about twelve thouſand men. 


he Scots, advertiſed of Cromwel!'s reſolution, imagined, 


„tur the Engliſh were ſeized with terror, and that a more favor- 
BY Fae ; able opportunity could not offer, to fight them, and there- 
E wick. fore they left their camp to follow them cloſely. The firſt 
day, they encamped upon a hill, about a mile from Dun- 
bar, fo that it was impoſſible for Cromwell to embark his 
Foot, without expoſing himſelf to the danger of a defeat, 
General Lefley was not for attacking the Engliſb, but only 
E tor watching an opportunity to engage them with advan- 
de non, tage. But the clamours of the Minifters who were in his 
E 1. 1-293 army, and promiſed a certain victory, as if by ſome reve- 
AE lation (2), obliged him the next day to draw nearer to the 
Nie, enemy. Cromwell, who obſerved them with a perſpective 
Pe Fe olaſs, ſeeing them deſcend the hill, cried out, That God 
had delivered them into his hands, He immediately went 
to prayers, and then told ſome of his officers, that he had 
felt, in praying, ſuch a repoſe in his mind, that he doubted 
not but God would give him the victory, Perhaps this was 
his real belief, or elſe an artifice to inſpire his ſoldiers with 
courage, Who were moſt of them fanaticks. The two ar- 
mies remained in fight all the reſt of the day, Leſh ſtill 
alledging ſome excuſe to delay fighting. But in the night, 
Cromwell reſolved to attack the Scots at break of day. It 
was his frequent and ever ſucceſsful maxim, not to expect, 
but attack the enemy, without any regard to number, be- 
ing perſuaded, the aſſailants have always a great advan- 
tage. | | 
Bnttle of This reſolution being taken, he drew up his army in the 
Dunbar. night, and, not to be prevented, begun the fight an hour 
ee 3* before day. The Scotch Cavalry on the right wing behaved 
5.70, Well at firſt, but were at laſt put to flight. The left wing 
c .:e:don, fled, without charging once. Three regiments of Scotch 
Infantry fought with ſuch wg that they were almoſt 
b. all ſlain on the ſpot, without offering to fly. The reſt 
ſeeing themſelves deſerted by the Horſe, fled in confuſion, 
| leaving the field, and an undoubted victory to the Engliſh. 
Ne Scorch It is aid, the Scots loſt three thouſand men (3), beſides 
atm d- ſeven or eight thouſand priſoners, with twenty ſeven pieces 
fared, of cannon; and that the Engliſb loſt but three hundred. 
The Scots, after their defeat, abandoned Leith and Edin- 
burgh, of which Cromwell made himſelf maſter, but the 
Caitle of Edinburgh held out till the end of December. 
This misfortune to the Scots was advantagious to the 
| King, as it obliged them to alter their behaviour to the 
rie Hamil: Hamiltonians. When the army lately defeated at Dunbar 
wnans ad- was raiſed, great care was taken not to admit nr Along had 
egg been concerned in the Engagement of the late Duke Ha- 
under Coudi- milton, or were ſuſpected to be of the King's party. In a 
clrenden. Word, the rigid Presbyterians, who were then at the head 
11. p. 2 2. Of affairs, would have no ſociety with thoſe whom they 
294. called the Luke-warm, that is, men who were not ſufficiently 
8 zealous for the Covenant. After the defeat at Dunbar, a 
Whitclock, new army was to be raiſed, to oppoſe Cromwell, who 
Bernet. threatned Scotland with entire ruin the next ſpring. The 
15 5 Parliament was therefore convened at St. Tohnſtoun s, where 
the King had retired (4). But as a new army was not 
eaſily to be formed of the zealous, it was propoſed in Par- 
liament, to receive into this, thoſe who had hitherto been 
called Luke-warm, and who offered their ſervice to their 
country in its preſent diſtreſs. This affair being debated, 
the Parliament was forced to reſolve, That all who had 


he ſhall not be their God. Whitelich, p. 465. 


beck 


and return into England with only his Horſe. To execute 


(1) Augnſt26, In a skirmiſh, one of the Scots fired a Carabine at Cromwell; upon which Cromwell called out to him, and ſaid, © If he had been one 
© of his Sold ers, he would have caſhiered him for firing at ſuch a diſtance,” Whiteloch, p. 469. a | * 
2 Anguft 26. Cromwell ſent word in a Letter, Thar che Scorch Miniſters in their Prayers Gid, « That if God will not deliver them from the SeQaries, 


p- 485. | | | 
(V Cliddiſdale, Renfrew, Air, Galloway, and Nithiſdale. Burnet's Hiſt." p. 56. 
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been excluded from places, ſhould be allowed to produce 1650. 
proofs of their repentance, and then be employed in the 
ſervice of their country, In conſequence of this reſolution, 
thoſe who had till then oppoſed the Marquiſs of Argyle, who 
had wanted zeal for the Covenant, who had ſhewn an in- 
clination for the King, who had ever been employed by 
Charles I, readily gave outward marks of their repentance, 
in a diſavowal of their paſt conduct, and a reconciliation 
with the Kirk. After this, they were admitted, as well 
into the Parliament as to publick employs, and eſpecially 
to poſts in the army to be raiſed, Hence the King at laſt 
obtained, what he had ſo paſſionately deſired, namely, to 
ſee thoſe who were attached to his intereſts, in a condition 
to ſerve him, when occaſion ſhould offer. 
But the reſolution of the Parliament, of which neceſſity & Proteft- 
had been either the motive or the pretence, was not agree- , e 


their Admiſ- 


able to all. The Zealots could not bear the admiſſion of fon. 
Malignants (as they called them) to employments, under Phillips. 
colour of a reſolution obtained from the Parliament by in- Hiſt, pe #9 
trigue and cabal, in the ſame manner as the levying an army Res 
had before been obtained, to ſerve againſt the intereſts of 
Scotland. They ſaid, it was mocking God, to receive the 

guilty to a hypocritical repentance, in order to re-admit them 

to employs, from which they had been juſtly excluded, 

But it was anſwered, It was ſtrange cruelty to remove from 
employs, men who offered their ſervice to their country, 

at ſo critical a juncture, and had profeſſed a repentance, 

for not having been ſufficiently zealous for the common 


Cauſe. In a word, the firſt proteſted ſolemnly againſt the To Parties 


reſolution of the Parliament, and formed a party called the nee 
Protgſtors, whilſt thoſe who adhered to it formed another, 2 
called the Reſolutioners, Five weſtern counties (5) joined Five Conn. 
the Proteſtors, and entring into an aſſociation, publiſhed a T, 
remonſtrance, which being offered to the Parliament, was 
voted ſeditious. But this did not hinder ſeveral officers of 
reputation, as Straughan, Kerr, and ſome others, from 
adhering to the party of the Proteftors. | 

It is certain, if the people of Scotland had been conſulted, Refe@fons 


this reſolution had never paſſed in the Parliament. The %% e. 


| ſolution of 
people were ſo attached to the Covenant, that there was no admitting 


likel;hood of their departing from their rigidneſs at once, an 1 
in favour of perſons who had not ſubſcribed it, or ſcrupled Clarendon. 


to violate it. It js therefore very probable, this reſolution III. p. 3% 


was owing to the artifices and cabals of the enemies of 
Argyle, on pretence of the neceſſity of raiſing new forces. 
Nothing is a clearer evidence of its being contrary to the 
general ſenſe of the people, than the condition of proſeſſing 

a repentance, required of all who were to be admitted to 

any employs, This ſhews a condeſcenſion for the people, 

who were perſuaded, that a luke-warmneſs for the Cove- | 
nant, was the moſt heinous of crimes. Accordingly, it Phillips. 
was publickly ſaid, that the defeat at Dunbar was the juſt Bas. 
puniſhment of having called in the King, before any proofs 
were given of his repentance. This was the moſt general 


ſentiment, though the Parliament had decided the contrary. 


But neither in Scotland nor England are the reſolutions of 
Parliament to be always conſidered, as the ſenſe of the na- 
tion, It is a defect in the conſtitution of both the States, 
that the Members of Parliament receive no inſtructions 
from their Eleors, The moment they are met, they be- 
come maſters and ſovereigns of thoſe by whom they are 
choſen, and palm upon the nation their own deciſions for 
thoſe of the publick, though they are often contrary to 
the ſentiments and intereſts of the people repreſented, In- 
ſtances are ſo frequent, that I need not ſtay. to prove what 
I advance. | 

The managers of this affair in the Parliament, knew, 
that the party of the Proteſtors was much more numerous 
than that of the Reſolutioners. Wherefore, it was thought 
convenient to give an appearance of ſatisfaction to the for- 
mer, to prevent their obſtructing the deſigns formed in fa- 
vour of the King. Their project was, to put the King at 
the head of an army, almoſt wholly at his devotion, that 
he might, upon occaſion, march into England, where it 
was not doubted, he would find many friends, and a power- 
ful aſſiſtance. The rigid Presbyterians were therefore 
not to be alarmed at ſeeing the King in the head of the 
army, for fear of their concerting meaſures to hinder the 
execution of the project. For this purpoſe it was thought 
proper, that the King ſhould publiſh a Declaration of a 
ſtrange nature, where he was made to ſpeak a language 
agreeable to the ſentiments of the people, but very contrary 
to his own, In this Declaration, he owned the ſin of his The King's 


Father, in marrying into an idolatrous family: He acknow- frange Pe- 


claration. 
Burnet's 


(3) Between five and fix thouſand, fays the Lord Clarendon, Tom. III. p. 294, -——1In Whitelock it is ſaid, There were four thouſand killed in the Field, EY 
and in the purſuit, The Eng/iſh Army conſiſted of twelve thouſand, and che Scortiſh.of twenty ſeven thouſand Men, Mem. p. 470. EE 
(4) In this Parliament, the King made a Speech, on January 25, expreſſing much joy, That he was the firſt Covenanted King of the Nation. Whits- 


3 ledged 


Hiſt, p. 564 
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| ; | 
1650, ledged, the bloodſhed in the late wars lay at his Father? many ſervices, and privately brought to him thoſe perſons, 1650 "ij 
door: He expreſſed a deep foe of his own ill education, whoſe company he deſired (3). 2% b 
and the prejudices he had drank in agar the cauſe of God, At laſt, the King was crowned at Scone, the firſt of 1650-1 ce mweld 
of which he was, now very ſenſible : He confeſſed all the January 1650-1 (4), and from that day all perſons had 7 A, | 2 e 1 
former parts of his life to have been a ey of enmity to the acceſs to him. After this, the Scots were wholly intent Meds 2 
work of Ged. He repented of his commiſſion to Montroſe, upon raiſing an army, into which all who defired it were bun, |, arch: 
and of every thing he had done that gave offence : And with received, without diſtinction of party. This army waz ? 57 7 ] 
ſolemn proteſtations he affirmed, that he was now ſincerein ready the beginning of June, before Cromuoell could take fi wen MET: 2.00 
his Declaration, and that he would adhere to it to the end of the field for want of forage. It conſiſted of fifteen Philly! : 
his life, in Scotland, England, and Ireland. When this thouſand F oot, and three thouſand Horſe, which the Kino P.. tim; ] 
Declaration was offered to him to ſign, he appeared at firſt headed himſelf with David Leſley for his Lieutenant: l l. c 
reſolute to reject it; ſaying, That if he paſſed it, he could General (5). As they were moſtly new- raiſed troops, the 4, = | 
never lk his Mother in the face. But upon a repreſenta- King judged it not proper to go in queſt of Crommbell, nder. b 
tion of its abſolute neceſſity to gain the confidence of the who was formidable for his courage and experience, ang W precautions | 
Proteſtors, without which he could never execute his de- was beſides at the head of a diſciplined and victorious 3 oy 8 | 
ſigns, he ſwallowed the bitter pill, and the Declaration was army. He poſted himſelf therefore very advantagiouſly at 4 bu, 4 20d. 
publiſhed. : Torwood, between Edinburgh and Sterling, having behind at Toru, _ nn 
Die This Declaration procured not all the advantage the King him (6) a large and deep river, of which the paſſes were p. 5 I Whitzlock. 
dest fee was made to expect. No man could believe he had volun- all ſecured, and by that means he received proviſions out Bus E | 
it tarily ſigned a paper ſo ſcandalous, and ſo prejudicial to the of the plentiful county of Fife, whereas the country before 
Burnet, memory of his Father. The Proteſtors, on the contrary, him was entirely laid waſte. This army in the front was 
imagining, he concealed ſome deep deſign in this ftrange fo ſtrongly intrenched, that it would have been raſhnefs to 
proceeding, united ftill more cloſely againſt him, and at attack it. Here he reſolved to wait the enemy's motions, 13 
laſt declared, They would have no communication with and take his meaſures accordingly, {#4 ue. 
the Reſolutioners, nor with Cromwell and the Independent Cromuell, having aſſembled his army, marched directly co I * 
party in England. | | | to the King with deſign to give him battle, but found % 
Toe King's Charles was extremely troubled, to ſee that his Declara- him ſo ftrongly intrenched, that he thought it not proper EO 
TR don. tion produced no other effect, than the loſs of the confi- to attack him. The armies remained in their reſpective .. 
| It. p. 305 dence of both parties; and of his own reputation. It was camps about fix weeks, all Cromivell's artifices to draw "=" 
| Burnet, univerſally believed, ſo ſcandalous a diſſimulation was in- the King out of his intrenchments, proving ineffectual. Clara 
| P\-. tended to deceive the people. At laſt, this falſe ſtep, taken The laſt year's experience had taught the Scots greater cir- II. 5.5 
| Apo ſo contrary to his own opinion, joined to the ſad life he had cumſpection. At laſt, Crenwell, unable any longer to 
Bares. led, made him liſten to propoſitions offered by ſome of his ſtay in his camp by reaſon of the difficulty of getting provi- 
friends in the High-lands (1), who would receive no em- fions, whilſt the county of Fe plentifully ſupplied the King, 
| ; ploys at the price of an hypocritical repentance, Theſe reſolved to make an attempt to deprive the King of this ad- „ 
| Gentlemen ſent a meſſage to him, that if he would come vantage. For he ſaw plainly, it was in the King's power 4 pay 
and head them, they would ſend to a place appointed, a to avoid fighting as long as he pleaſed, and oblige him to FRIE7 
good body of troops to receive him. Dr. Frazier, [Charles's] ſpend the whole Campain in a ſtate of ination. f 8 Lng- 
Phyſician, was the conductor of this intrigue, and took _ Wherefore he detached ſixteen hundred men under Co- cr W Clarendon; 
care to convey the letters. The King therefore conſented lone! Overton, who marched towards Edinburgh to a place 3 . e. 309 
| . to join the male- contents, being extremely deſirous to with- provided with boats, and paſſing the Frith, took his poſt ng *. 
| | draw from the Presbyterians, who had put ſo many hard- in the County of Fife (7). Overton was immediately fol- W. 1 
ſhips upon him. He had prepared a declaration, ſhewing lowed by Lambert with a more conſiderable body. At the goa i us 
the ill treatment he had received from the Marquiſs of Ar- ſame time, Cromwell with the reſt of the army, advanced A} W p. 600. 
gyle, and the cruel ſervitude in which he had been held towards the King's intrenchments as if he intended to at- 3 
ſince his arrival in Scotland. The Duke of Buckingham, tack them, in order to prevent any detachment from the | IF 
having diſcovered this ſecret, by letters left upon the King's King's army to oppoſe the landing of his forces. As ſoon 5 
table, informed the Marquiſs of Argyle, who would not be- as the King was informed that the Engliſb were in Fife, 3 
| lieve, the execution of the project was ſo near. Never- he detached Major-general Brown with four thouſand men . 
theleſs, two days after, the King withdrawing from St. to fight them. Brown was routed, and Cromwel! thereby A Detat- 3 
5 Johnſtounu, repaired to the place appointed, where he found free to tranſport his whole army into Fife. By this means rag 1 3 
"EO only a very inconſiderable body, inſtead of the good num- he deprived the King of any farther ſupplies from that ;,.;.;* z Wt. . * 
Phillips. ber of troops he had been promiſed. But while he was county, _ e Id. p. 45% A 
| p. 602: deliberating what to do, the committee of Eſtates diſpatch'd It was indeed an advantage to Cromwell to put the King ey ” A 
© pi” Major-general Montgomery to him, who very rudely preſſed under a neceſſity of quitting a poſt where he could not be A 


Ts brought his return to St. Fohn/toun, to which he at laſt conſented, attacked. But withal, he had made it impoſlible to fight 
back, believing, doubtleſs, that thoſe who had wiſhed him among him, becauſe there was a deep river between the armies 


the Czar of Arſcovy, to depart his Dominions, and not come thither, unleſs in the King's name, and by his Patents; and this was fomented by the 


Datch. — Five Drunkurds in Ber 
which tom of them did; but the Wife of the fifth coming into the room, 
Husvand 3 flein. 

« ſeverity ot the puniſhment bein 
= July 2. An Act paſſed for preventin 
pay 395. à Baronet and Knight 20s, an E 
tentb. Then to be bound to h 


(4) And then he renewed again the Covenant. 


Burne r, P+ Fl, 


(Duke Hamilton was Lieutenant-General, David Lefley Major-General ; 


the Engliſh, Whitelock, P. 486. 
(6) The Lord Clarendon ſays, The River 
) That Paſs was detended by Majo: 


kſhire agreed to drink the King's health in the;r Blood, and that each ſhould cut off a piece of his Buctack, and try it, 
and tak ing up à pair of Tongs, laid about her fo, that ſhe ſaved the cutting her 

{ary 14. The Ad for ſuppreſſing Inceſt, Adultery, and Fornication being paſſed, Henry Martin declared his Opinion, © That the 
g death, would cauſe theſe fins to be more cautiouſly committed, and ſo being undiſcovered, would be more frequent. 

and ſuppreſſing Curſing and Swearing ; whereby it was enjoined, That for the firſt offence) a Lrd ſhould 


| quire 10s. a Gentleman 6s, 8 d. every other Perſon 3 3. 44. Aud double for the ſecond offence, and ſo to the 
is good behaviour, Whiteloch, p. 427, 453, 455, 462. 8 N 


was between the two Armies, but it is a miſtake; for the King had the River behind him. Rapin. 
-General Brown, with a Body of four thauſand Men. Clarendon, Tom. III. p. 309. ; x 


Mildaletonn Lieutenant-General of the Horſe, and Maſſey Major-General of 


6 1, _ 


them, were not in ſo good a condition to receive him, as which joins the lake of Lomund to Edinburgh Hrith. The Cromwell ka. 
they had made him believe (2). King might have paſſed the river becauſe he was maſter rin pd 
3 This deſign, however imprudent, produced a goed ef- of all the paſſes, but it was not thought proper to purſue oro 
treated. fect for the King, though, withal, it Joſt him the confi- Cromwell, who was now at a diftance, having taken St. Be. 
b dence of the Presbyterians, who ſaw plainly, his heart was 'Zehn/toun, and threatned Sterling. On the contrary, the ow. 
Clarendon, not with them, and that he little regarded his promiſes at King ſuddenly reſolved to march into England, fince he p. 5-1. 
III. p. 307. Breda. Mean while, the Marquiſs of Argyle, and the had no oppoſition before him, being pleaſed, that Crom- 
| committee of Eſtates perceived, a too great rigour might well had given him opportunity to form and execute a 
* | throw the King upon deſperate reſolutions, and, in the deſign fo agreeable to his interett. He faw himſelf at the 7 ln: 
| | preſent juncture, great diſorders might happen, if the King head of eighteen thouſand men, and doubted not that his vat 
| thould deſire to head the male-contents. This procured army would be greatly increaſed in England, by the junc- a4 
( him better treatment, and a larger ſhare in the publick tion of the Royaliſts and Presbyterians equally oppreſſed Clarendo", 
| | affairs. "The King, on his part, ſaw alſo, he ſhould never by an Independent Parliament. This was the idea the He 
be eaſy in Scotland, or able to execute his deſigns, without King and his Council formed of this expedition, The Whicelock- 
the aſliſtance of Argyle, who was at the head of the Kirk Marquiſs of Argyle was alone of the contrary opinion, 
The careſſes party. He therefore courted him extremely, making him and ſo far incurred the ſuſpicion of diſloyalty, that the 
| 2 great offers, and even talking of marrying his Daughter. King was adviſed to put him under arreſt. But it was Me va 
| Bir, But the Marquiſs, knowing his ſentiments, looked upon not thought proper to follow this advice, from which no Deity e 
p. 37. theſe oſters as ſo many ſnares, and was upon his guard, advantage could be received. The Marquiſs therefore was | "neg 
though he outwardly paid the King all due reſpect. The left in Scotland, and the King began his march to Car- | Phillip 
Lord Lorn his Son, Captain of the King's guards, did him liſie with extraordinary diligence, He had now marched b $07, 
(1) The Marquiſs of Huntley, the Earls of Athol, and Seaforth, the Lords Ogleby, Gordon, and Middle toun, &c. Bates. p. 111. | 8 
(2 This ludden withdrawing ot the King's, was atrerwards called, the Start. Clarendon, Tom. III. p. 307. | | TY 1225 
955 In bor mes, a on March 25, died Jom Williams, Archbithop of York, formerly Lord-Keeper; and the learned Antiquarian Sir Simonds * 
Jo 4 O, October 27, William Prince ot Orange, Father of the late King William III. — This year, the Engliſh Merchants were commanded by 
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Cenerdoen, and, where, very likely, he would be joined by à great 
ut? 31% number of adherents, 


A Prec aut tin 


| Cromwell : 


ee J conſiderable advantage in forcing his way into Fife, but 
n 


' 


1651. 


Book XXII 


ſme days (1) before  Cromwel! heard of it, and entred 
England the ſixth of Auguſt, where he was proclaimed 
by his army. ; 

"The ch of the King's march greatly ſurprized Crom- 
He believed, he had gained 


this had given the King opportunity to march into Eng- 


The avoiding of this, was the ſole 
am of the Parliament in carrying the war into Scotland, 
It may therefore be ſaid, that Cromwell was guilty of an 
errour, which might have been attended with very ill con- 
ſequences to the new-modelled Common-wealth, and the 
governing party. Accordingly, his greateſt care was to pre- 
vent the miſchiefs that might follow. As he doubted not, 


bun the Parliament would be alarmed at the news of the 
cen. King's march, he ſpeedily informed them of it, and with- 


= 


did. 
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F The Farl 
De:ty de 
„ 
Aug. 25. 
| Phillips, 


W Clarendon: 


© Clarendon, lick roads, 


/ 


p 007. 


b. $94. 


Te King 
= neces but 
9 l Relief 
II Eng- 


Clarendon. 
Flt. p. 31 
| Whitelocle, 


al, of his intention cloſely to purſue him. He adviſed 


W whi::lock- them alſo to put the Militia in arms in all counties of 


the Kingdom, with all poſſible diligence, to keep the 
King's party in awe, and prevent their joining his army. 
He gave himſelf the ſame orders in the northern counties, 
as well to hinder the Cavaliers from rifing, as to find 
ſeveral Bodies of the Trained-bands ready to reinforce 
his army on his arrival in England. At the ſame time he 
detached Major-General Harriſon with three thouſand 
Horſe, which were to be followed by Lambert at the head 
of another body of cavalry, to retard the King's march as 
much as was poſſible. After theſe precautions, he left 
Major-General Monk in Scotland with five thouſand men, 
with orders to endeavour to make himſelf maſter of Ster- 
ling and Dundee. At laſt, he put himſelf upon the march, 
[three days aſter the King's departure] making all poſſible 
haſte to reach the King before he ſhould arrive at Lon- 
dm, not queſtioning but he would march thither without 
halting. _ | . 

The King entered England full of hopes that all the 
enemies of the Independents, as well Presbyterians as 
Royaliſts, would eagerly join him. For this purpoſe he 
ſent Colonel Maſſey before with a detachment to receive 
all who were willing to ſerve him (2). He writ likewiſe 
to the Earl of Derby, then in the Ifle of Man (3), to re- 
pair to him, greatly relying on his credit in Lancaſhire. 
But many things conſpired to diſconcert his Projects. 
1. As he advanced, the Scotch ſoldiers deſerted in ſuch 
numbers, that it was computed four or five thouſand re- 
turned to Scotland, Theſe deſerters were probably the 
zealous Presbyterians, who believed, they could not in 
conſcience aſſiſt the King in the recovery of England by 


force of arms, which was the opinion of moſt of the Scots. 
2. The Militia, every where in arms, hindered the King's 


friends from aſſembling, by guards placed on all the pub- 


riority might oblige the Scotch army not only to aſſiſt in 


the ruin of the Independents, but moreover in the reſtora- 


tion of the King without any conditions, which was di 
realy contrary to the intereſts of Scotland. In this be- 


lief the committee ſent Maſſey a declaration, with orders 


to publiſh it, ſignifying, that the King being zealous for 
the Covenant, no perſans were to be received into his army 
who refuſed to ſign it. This was done without the King's 


privity, who was extremely troubled at the news. He 


even forbid Maſſey to publiſh the declaration. But the 


import of it being now every where ſpread, the King's 


friends thought it proper to conceal themſelves, not daring 
to mix with the Scotch army, becauſe they could not re- 
folve to take the Covenant. 


were indeed enemies to the Independents; but not ſuch 


friends of the King, as to reſtore him to the throne with- 


out a previous aſſurance of his ratifying the conceſſions 


made by the King his father at the treaty of Newport. 
But this not being a proper ſeaſon to enter into ſuch a 


negotiation, they did not appear very eager to ſerve him. 


/ 5. The Earl of Derby, who had been ſent by the King in- 


to Lancaſhire, and had there raiſed twelve hundred men, 


was deteated by Colonel Lilburn at the head of ten troops 


of Horſe brought from York to join Cromwell, It was with 
great difficulty that the Earl eſcaped to the King after the 


4. loſs of his forces, the Lord MWiddrington and Sir Thomas 


Tildeſly being left dead upon the ſpot. This defeat much 


(1) Only a whole day, fays Lord Clarendon, Tom. 3. p- 
(2) Captain Cecil Howard, Son of the Lord , of 


The COMMONWEALTH. 


3. The committee of the Kirk, which had 
ur e. 317. followed the army, feared, if the King's forces were aug- 
mented with too great a number of Royaliſts, their ſupe- 


4. The Engliſ Presbyterians 


5655 


diſcouraged the King's friends of thoſe parts, who intended 1651. 
to repair to his army. 1 | 9 

At laſt, aſter a very fatiguing march, the King arri- 7% King 
ved at Moreceſter, where he was honorably received by the . 
magiſtrates, and ſolemnly proclaimed, He reſolved to re- Ang. 22. 
freſh his weary, troops in the neighbourhood of that city, . 
as they were not able to continue their march without e 8 
ſome repoſe. Probably his deſign was to have marched Ludlow, 
directly to London, if his army, according to his expecta- | 
tion, had been conſiderably er on their rout, 
But on the contrary he ſaw it ſo diminiſhed by deſertion, 
as t) be reduced to twelve or thirteen thouſand men, with- 
out any hopes of its being augmented, for the foremen- 
tioned reaſons, It is therefore likely, he durſt not farther 
advance, and thought the ground about Vorder proper 
tor defence in caſe of an attack, | | 

Whilſt the King's army refreſhed themſelves at Mor- Cromwel! 
ceſter, Cromwell was advancing with ſpeed. His orders 27e 
for aſſembling the forces and Militia of the North were ſo 1 
well obeyed, that on his arrival in #»g/an:', his army Clarendon. 
was daily increaſed by parties from all quarters. By this if 318, 
means, after his junction with Lambert and Harriſon, he pes 
found his army much ſuperior to the King's, which lay 
encamped about a mile from JYorce/ter, with a reſolution 
to ſtand upon the defence, Cromtoell before he attacked 
the King's army, thought proper to make a diverſion on 
the other ſide the Severn, For this purpoſe he detached Ehillips. 
Lambert, who marched directly to Upton, where was a * 
bridge guarded by Mo. This paſſage was ſo vigorouſly Whitelc.... 
attacked, that after a ſharp engagement, Maſſey was obliged 9, , 
to abandon it. Immediately after, Cromwe!! ordered part Peſſage over 
of his army to go over to the weſtern fide of the Severn, '** Severn. 
which forced the King to ſend ſome of his forces the 
ſame way, and ſo to weaken that part of his army which 
was to ſuſtain Cromwel[s attack. | 

The zd of September, a day fortunate to Cromuell by Battle ef 
the defeat of the Scots at Dunbar the year before, he 3 
charged the royal army on both ſides the Segern. Aſter an 3 
engagement of ſome hours the King's forces were repulſed III. p 318. 
on both ſides the river, and forced to retire into the town 5 
in ſuch confuſion, that the entrance was forgot to be 1% Nag“: 
defended, The King's ſollicitations were fruitleis, to in- V de- 
ſpire his now vanquiſhed troops with reſolution to reſiſt Fall 
any longer the conqueror. At laſt, his cavalry ſeeing the Ludlow. 
enemy breaking into the town; fled, and left the infantry 
to the mercy of the Engliſb. The King himſelf was 
forced to fly through St. Martin's gate, and with great 
difficulty avoided falling into the enemy's hands, The 
Foot were almoſt entirely killed or taken ; and the Horſe « 
being warmly purſued, were eaſily diſperſed ; ſo that moſt _ | 
of the officers and Cavaliers were made priſoners. It is Phillips. 


pretended, of the Scots there were ſlain about two thodſand, P. 608. 
Clarendon, 


and ſeven or eight thouſand taken priſoners (4), who III. p. 325. 


being ſent to London, were fold for ſlaves to the Planta- Heath. 
tions of the American iſles. Duke Hamilton mortally Rem“ 
wounded, died nine days after. Amongſt the principal p. 432. 
perſons were General Leſley, the Earls of Lautherdale, 
Rothes, Carnwarth, Kelly, Derby and Cleveland (5). 


The King, though happily eſcaped from the defeat, was 75e King! 


under great difficulties, He was to avoid his purſuers 37755 
that was his only concern, but the thing was not eaſy. Fance. 
He found himſelf in the middle of England, which he Clarendon, 
could conſider but as an enemy's country, tho he had in it . p. 321, 
ſtill ſome friends. He was under a neceſſity to quit it, Phillips 
and find ſome way to convey himſelf beyond ſea, which Bates. 
ſeemed impracticable. It was ſtill more dangerous to at- 3****" 
tempt a return into Scotland, becauſe he would probably 

be ſearched for moſt carefully on that road, and though he 

ſhould ſafely reach that Kingdom, the danger would be 

almoſt the ſame there as in England. The Parliament- 

army, victorious in Scotland, as we ſhall ſee preſently, 

would not have afforded him a ſecure retreat there. He 
reſolved thereſore to go that night as far as poſſible. After 

that, he diſmiſſed his attendants, who could only ſerve to 
diſcover him more eaſily, and put himſelf into the hands of 

a truſty guide; by whom he was diſguiſed like a peaſant, 

and conducted through by- roads. In this melancholy ſtate 

he ſpent. a whole day in a tree near the road (6), from 
whence he ſaw and heard p as they paſled by, talk- 

ing of him, and wiſhing he would fall into their hands, * 
He. travelled only in the night, his guide concealing hina 

by day in cottages where he was not known, and where 


„„ Bp FO SY PIPED 
Berich, brought him a Troop of Horſe, Phillips, p. 606+ 


(3) Where he had ſecurely repoſed himſelf fince the end of the former War. Clarendon, Tom. 3. p. 309 = NY ET POE EITION 
(4% Of the King's fide. there were three thouſand flain, and ten thouſand: taken priſonere 3 and of Cromwell's Army one hundred (lain, and three hundred 


wounded: Among the Priſoners were three Engliſh Earls, ſeven Scotch Lords 


one hundred and fifty-eight Colours were alſo taken. Whitelock, p. $08. 


„ fix hundred and forty Colonels, and other Officers ; the King's Standard, aod 


245) Leſley reached Lancaſhire before he was apprehended, and the reſt were overtaken and made Priſoners, at Newpert in Cheſvire, by - ef 


ns Horſe. Phillips, p. 608, 60 . 
| Clarendon, Tom. 3. p. 321. 
No. 2. Vol Shes 5 


| 4 


2 (6) 3 grew in the thickeſt part of the Wood, which une ſearched with the greateſt ande Tais Wood mh eit ier in or, on the Borders 
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165 1. his diet generally was only a little milk, At laſt, after 
two months great fatigues, after infinite dangers eſcaped, 
after a great part of the Kingdom traverſed from r- 
ceſter to the county of Sy/ſex (1), he embarked, and ſaſe- 
ly arrived in Normandy the 22d of Oflober. The curi- 
ous are referred to the Earl of Clarendon, who, from the 
7 III p. 321 mouth of the King himſelf, has given a circumſtantial 
——33!* account of the means of his eſcape, and the adventures in 
his flight (2). 
Monk mates We muſt now return to the tranſactions of Scotland, 
bir ſell Aaſ ſince the two armies left that Kingdom. While Cromwell 
YO was in purſuit of the King, Monk, in obedience to his or- 
Phillips, ders, laid ſiege to Sterling, which reſiſted but few days. 
> This place, one of the ſtrongeſt of Scotland, where the 
Ludlow, publick Records were kept, ſurrendered the 14th of Au- 
guſt (3). All the papers and records were ſent to London, 
from whence they never returned, the Ship which was 
bringing them back, after the Reſtoration, being caſt away. 
After the ſurrender of Sterling, Monk beſieged Dundee, 
where the inhabitants of Edinburgh had conveyed their beſt 
effects, after the battle of Dunbar, During this ſiege, 
ſome Scotch Gentlemen aſſembling fome forces to relieve the 
town, they were ſurprized and diſperſed by a detachment 
from Monk, and their leaders taken priſoners, Notwith- 
ſtanding this misfortune, | Major Lumſdale] the Gover- 
nor made a ſtout defence, till the town was taken by ſtorm 
the firſt of September, two days before the battle of Wor- 
ceſter. The taking of Sterling and Dundee were followed 
by that of Aberdeen, St. Andrews, and all the reſt of the 
towns and caſtles, capable of making reſiſtance. Thus, 
in a ſhort time, Monk reduced the whole Kingdom of 
Scotland to the obedience of the Engliſh Parliament. And 
this was the remarkable conſequence of the King's reſolu- 
tion, to conduct the Scotch army into England. 
7e King in The victory of Morcęſter, and the reduction of Scotland, 
E gave ſuch a reputation to the new Republick, that every 
H!. p. 332. State in Europe, either courted its friendſhip, or dreaded 
338. its arms. For this reaſon, moſt of the Sovereigns excuſed 
themſelves from making offers to the King, or ſupplying 
him with money, for fear of being ſuſpected by the Parlia- 
ment. So, the King ſaw himſelf reduced to great extre- 
mities, and even to a want of common neceſſaries. He 
lived at Paris, maintained by his Mother, who had a pen- 


ſion from the Crown, but Cardinal Mazarin making his 


court to the Parliament of England, took no notice of the 
diſtreſs of her unfortunate Son. 855 | 
On the other hand, Cromwel!'s glory and credit were fo 


Cromwell 


3 increaſed ſince the battle of Dunbar and MWorcgſter, that as 
£7. 1 * 


he was maſter of the armies of the three Kingdoms, he 
was in effect, maſter of the reſolutions of the Parliament, 
no man daring openly to oppoſe him. He had, beſides, in 
the Houſe fo great a number of creatures, that it was eaſy 


for him to procure what reſolutions he pleaſed. So, it may 


be truly ſaid, that he was the Head of the Commonwealth, 
whilſt he had only the title of General. | 


Preverof te This Commonwealth was very powerful from its begin- 
Cann ning. This appears ftrange at firſt, confidering the great 


wealth of 


ſums that were expended, and the blood that was ſhed, 
during the civil war. But it is to be conſidered, with re- 
gard to the expence, that the money had not been carried 
cout of the Kingdom, The only alteration was, that the 
rich were become poor, and the poor rich, which had not 
ſunk the capital of the Kingdom. And as to the number 
of men killed in the war, it muſt alſo be conſidered, that 
England ſwarmed with people in the year 1642, having 
had no wars ſince the death of Elizabeth, So the effuſion 


of blood had not diminiſhed the inhabitants ſo, as to weaken 


the Kingdom to any degree. This is evident, from the 
eaſineſs wherewith, in the ſpace of one year, the Parlia- 


ment raiſed an army for Ireland, and another more con- 
ſiderable for Scotland, beſides the forces remaining in Eng- 


land, The navy, having had no enemies to engage during 
the war, was in a flourithing condition. In a word, Eng- 
land was not leſs powerful than under Elizabeth, or than it 
might have been under James I. and Charles I, had thoſe 
Princes thought proper to engage in foreign wars. Nothing 
therefore was altered but the Government, and that was 
in the hands of the moſt able men England had for a long 
While produced, though their uſurpation was the moſt un- 


of ENGLAND. Vol. II. 


juſt, In this reſpect, England found itfelf in a very diffe- 16 


rent ſtate from what it was under the two foregoin 51. 
Kings, whoſe capacities to govern, cannot be greatly com- 
mended by the Impartial. 

Cromwell returned to London the 21ſt of September, Cramwey 


leading with him, in triumph, his principal priſoners, who nt , 
were committed to the Tower, from whence Maſſey, ſome Handen. 
time after, found means to eſcape (4). A majority of the Wha 
Parliament, with the Speaker at their head, attended by Chron ; 
the Lord-Mayor and Aldermen of London, met him as far I p. 30, 
as Atom, Eight days after, the Earl of Derby was tried, 9% Er, 
and ſentenced by a council of war, and beheaded at Bolton Derby a. 
in the county of Lancaſter (5). gt 

While theſe things paſſed in England, the Parliament's Jery, * 
fleet became maſter of the Iſle of Ferſey, Cornet Caſtle in Butu«, 
the Iſle of Guernſey, and the Ifle of Man. In January 2 
following, Sir George Aſcough reduced the Iſle of Barbados, iy the Fe 
then governed by the Lord Willbugbby [ of Parham, ] for 9 the Pu, 
the King; and the Iſles of Nevis and St. Chri/tephers ſub- woe 4 
mitted without oppoſition. Xt 

England enjoying a profound tranquillity, and Treland Ti Pa. 
being almoſt reduced, the Parliament thought of means to t «1: 
unite Scotland with the Commonwealth of England, As 1 1 
they had conquered that Kingdom, they believed they had Philip: : 
a right to do with it as they pleaſed, without conſulting the Whit ock. 
Scots, who were no longer able to oppoſe their will.” An _ 
Act therefore paſſed in the Engliſb Parliament, which en- 
tirely aboliſhed kingly power in Scotlana, and united that 
Kingdom to the Engliſb Commonwealth, with a power to 
ſend a limited number of Repreſentatives to the Parlia- 
ment. Commiſſioners were afterwards ſent into Scotland, 
to adjuſt the particulars of this union, Moſt of the Scorch 
Nobility ſeeing themſelves unable to reſiſt the Parliament, 
ſubmitted to their pleaſure, The Marquiſs of Argyle be- 
came one of the moſt zealous adherents of the Common- 
wealth, but the Clergy were very much diſſatisfied with 
this union. | ; | | | 

Since the Independents had openly appeared, they had 7% Puic. 
made a great progreſs. They had beheaded King Charles I, _ 
aboliſhed the Houſe of Lords, turned the Monarchy into "he 
Commonwealth, quelled the faction of the Levellers, hum- 
bled the Presbyterians, ſubdued Scotland, and almoſt fi- 
niſhed the conqueſt of Treland. By the victory at Mor- 
ceſter, they ſeemed to have deprived the King of all refuge, 
and to have nothing more to fear from him. Nevertheleſs, 
the Royaliſts were ſtill a thorn in their fide, and gave them 


continual apprehenſions. Indeed, this party appeared too 


weak to recover by their own ſtrength, but they were not 
without a poſſibility of receiving aſſiſtance from foreign 
powers. Of theſe powers, they dreaded neither France 
nor Spain, becauſe they were ſatisfied, that the managers 
of the affairs of theſe two Kingdoms had no deſign to at- 
tempt the Reſtoration of King Charles, and though they 
ſhould have attempted it, their naval forces could not with- 
ſtand the navy of England. But there was another Power 
which inſpired them with fear. This was the Republick 
of the United Provinces, who could ſtrongly aſſiſt the 
Royaliſts: Nay, it was likely, the Prince of Orange, 
Brother-in-law to the King, would uſe his great credit in 
thoſe Provinces, to engage them in the quarrel between the 
King and the Parliament. It was therefore no leſs impor- 
tant, to prevent any aſſiſtance to the King from Holland, 
than it had been to hinder the Scots from aſſiſting the 
Presbyterians. | | 


For this purpoſe, the Parliament, in the year 1649, 770 th in 
ſent Doriſiaus to Holland, to propoſe a ſtrict union betwixt 29 


the taps Comte 


the two Republicks. The aſſaſſination of that Agent at eln. 
the Hague, made the leſs noiſe in England, becauſe the Clarendon, 


Parliament intended to prevent the danger which might Fl. p 355 


: , Phill ps 
come from that quarter, by a ſtri alliance with the States., 5a 


"The Prince of Orange dying October 1650, the Parliament Heath, 
judged the occaſion favorable to treat with the States, be- f. np 
cauſe the intereſt of that Prince could no longer obſtruct 
the negotiation, They ſent therefore, in March 1651, 
Oliver St. John, and Walter Strickland, to the Hague, 
to negotiate, not a bare alliance, but ſuch an union, as 
might render them one Commonwealth. This propoſal 
met with great oppoſition from the States, Firſt, the Eng- 
liſb pretended, the States ſhould renounce all their alliances, 


(1) He went in a little Bark from Frigbtbeſmſted, a ſmall Fiſher-Town in Suſſex Whitelock ſays, the King and the Lord 7Vikmot went to London, where 
they ſta'd three weeks, and the King went up and down in a Gentlewoman's Habit, and at Weſtminſter. Hall he ſaw the State's Arms, and the Scercb Colouris 


Mem. p. 488. 


(2) See likewiſe Bater's Elenchus, and a little Book called Boſcobel. Rapin. | 
(3) Over the dcor of the Chappel belonging to Sterling Caſtle, this Motto in the Reign of King James I. was written, J. C. R. Niobit bac invifie 


dederunt centum ſex Proavi, 1617, Phillips, p. 611. 
(4) As did alſo the Earl of Middletoun. Phillips, p. 610. 


(s) Fame Stanley, Earl of Derby, confeſſed upon his Trial, the Plot for a 


it was diſappointed by the apprehending 


general rifing of the Presbyterians in Lancaſhire, to join with the King; but 


of Mr. Birkenbead, He confeſſed alſo the Matters of Treaſon charged againſt him, and ſubmitted to the mercy of the 


Parliament. And for Plea, 1. He alledged, be bad 22 given bim, and therefore vas not to be tried by a Court- Martial. 2. He pleaded Ignorance of its 
ele 


Act of Treaſon ſet forth by the Parliament, But th 
married the Daughter of the Duke de 


ſcription, fixed by the preſent Earl 


Pleas were over- ruled; and he was ſentenced to loſe his Head at Be/ton.  Whitelock, p. 511. Hp 
la Tremsuille, in France. What Reward his Son had for this famous Earl's Loy:lty, will appear by the follow nz Ia 
of Derby, on a Building erected at Knowſley, his Seat in Lancaſbire : 


6 JAMES Earl of Derly, Lord of Man, and the Iſles, Grandſon of JAM Es Earl of Derby, and of CnaztonTTE Daughter of CL avoE 


“% Duke de la Tremouille, whoſe Husband 


* 


: | . AM Es was beheaded at Bolton, xv Ofob. M Dc 111. for ſtrenuouſſy adhering to Charles the Second, Wh | 
4c refuſed a Bill paſt un«nimouſly by both Houſes of Parliament, for reſtoring to the Family the Estate loſt by Lis Loyalty to him, mM DEC XxXLL: 
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Book XXII. 


except thoſe common to them with the Republick of 
England. Secondly, the conditions propoſed by the Eng- 
Iiß were of ſuch a nature, that all the advantages were of 
their ſide, and the forces of the United Provinces were 
properly but to ſerve for augmentation of thoſe of Eng- 
land, Thirdly, if the time of the arrival of the two 
Envoys at the Hague be conſidered, it will be eaſily ſeen, 
that the affairs of the Parliament were not yet in a ſitua- 
tion to oblige the States to be contented with conditions, fo 
little advantagious. Indeed, Cromwell had, the year be- 
fore, gained the battle of Dunbar: But that was not a 
deciſive victory, fince the King was going to head a new 
army, as he afterwards did, before the Engliſh Envoys left 
the Hague. The States would therefore have acted with 
too much precipitation, had they concluded this union be- 
fore a deciſion between the King and the Parliament. 
Laſtly, the party of the Houſe of Orange not being yet 
entirely ſuppreſſed, ſtrongly oppoſed the union of the two 
Republicks, which would have deſtroyed all the hopes of 
the young poſthumous Prince of Orange. On all theſe ac- 

counts, the Engliſh Envoys returned in Juh, diſſatisfied 

not only at their ill ſucceſs, but alſo at ſome inſults on their 
chrendon, perſons from the rabble at the Hague (1). By that they 
yi. 5. 355 perceived, the Subjects of the States were more inclined to 
ed King, than to the Parliament, and were confirmed in 
the ſuſpicion, that the States waited only a favorable oppor- 
tunity to eſpouſe openly the King's intereſt, So, their re- 
port to the Parliament, contributed to exaſperate them a- 
gainſt the States. Their reſentment would perhaps have 
been immediately ſhown, had they not been engaged in the 
war with Scotland, W herefore, it was judged proper to 
diſſemble, till that war was ended, to which the battle of 
Morceſter, and Monk's ſucceſs in Scotland gave at laſt a 
proſperous concluſion. _ | 3 

But if the happy end of this war enabled the Parliament 


1651. 


n argry 

evith the 
tei. j | 

e hand, to have removed the motives of a freſh war. 


For after the Parliament was become maſter of Scotland 
and Ireland, there was no likelihood, the States of the 
United Provinces would think of aſſiſting the King. Be- 
ſides, as the Prince of Orange was dead, it was not even 
probable, the States would contribute to the King's reſtora- 
tion, Uncle of the young Prince, whom they deſigned to 
cen te reduce to the condition of a private perſon. Nevertheleſs, 
N f the Parliament's reſentment againſt the States was ſo great, 
War 2 that a war was reſolved (2). Pretexts were ſought from 
n, injuries ſaid to be done to the Engliſo by the Dutch thirty 
ae years before, at Anboyna, and other places in the Indies. 


HL. p. 360. It is pretended, Cromwell conſented to this war, of which 


he ſaw no neceſſity, in pure complaiſance to St John, and 


ſome others, who appeared extremely incenſed againſt 
Holland. | 


The ſtrong defire ſhown by the Parliament to engage in 
this war upon ſuch remote pretences, gives room to conjec- 


Secret Ma- 
tive to the 
Mar the 


ah peared. Very probably, even then ſome Members, ſecret 
enemies or enviers of Cromwell, ſought means either to 
ruin him, or at leaſt conſiderably to leſſen his power. This 
power in a private perſon ſeemed to them too dangerous for 
a Commonwealth, They had participated in his Counſels 


and deſigns to ſubvert the Presbyterian Parliament, and 


Wherefore they could not help dreading, that inſtead of la- 
bouring for the Commonwealth, he was labouring for himſelf, 
however careful he was to hide his ambition under the mask 
of the publick good. They ſaw at leaſt with uneaſineſs, 
that if de was forming his own advancement, nothing 
could hinder him from executing his deſigns as long as he 
was maſter of the army, This ſupport was therefore ei- 
ther to be taken from him, or the Commonwealth expoſed 
to his ambitious deſigns, But it was difficult to obtain his 
conſent to disband an army which was at his devotion, and 
his great credit in the Parliament afforded no hopes of ef- 
fecting it there, without a preſſing neceſſity, It was belie- 
ved therefore, that if the Republick could be ingaged in a 
ſea-war, the great expence of which was foreſeen, the Par- 
liament would by degrees be induced to disband a land-ar- 
my, to avoid an unneceſſary charge. This policy perhaps 
may appear at firſt too refined, but three things ſtrengthen 
this conjecture. Firſt, The cauſes alledged for this war ap- 
pear not of ſuſficient weight to ingage the Parliament in 
ſo great an expence, at a time when it would have been 
on the contrary very advantagious to let the people enjoy the 
ſweets of peace, in order to make them reliſh the late eſta- 
bliſhed Republican Government. Secondly, It will appear in 


Clarerdon, 
HL. p. 360. 


(1) And from ſome of the Engliſs there. Clarendon, Tom. 3. p. 3556 
(2) Hoſtilities began between the two Nations in October 1651, 


„ p. 512. 


Te COMMONWEALTH. 


to undertake another againſt Holland, it ſeems, on the o- 


ture, there were other motives than what publickly ap- 


therefore knew his Genius, and of what it was capable. 


n an Enpli 
the tenth Herring, as an acknowledgment of England's Sovereignty in thoſe Seas 


upon they fell from words to blows, and the Dutch ſhooting firſt at the Englißb, 
Whiteloc 


587 
the ſequel, that all the ſubmiſſions of the Hollanders, were 1651. 
ineffectual to procure them a peace, and that the Parliament 
would ſcarce hear their propoſals. This plainly ſhows, the 
Parliament had ſome ſecret motive for the continuation of 
the war; and it is difficult to diſcover any other than what 
I have mentioned. Thirdly, It is certain, Cromwell at 
laſt perceived, as will hereafter appear, this war was con- 
tinued only to give the Parliament occaſion to disband the 
army, and that this made him reſolve to deſtroy a Parlia- 
ment which ſought his ruin. I own, it is not eafy to 
prove, that the authors of this war againſt the United Pro- 
vinces, had at firſt the deſign I have aſcribed to them; and 
that with reſpect to the beginning, it is only a conjecture. 
But this conjecture is confirmed, when it is conſidered, 
that the principal members joined together to humble the 
power of Cromwell, and that the war was only continued 
to make the expence of it a proper reaſon for disbanding 
the land-army, as uſeleſs, but which was neceflary to 
CromwelPs ſupport. | 
However this be, Cromwell returning victorious from 4, 42 faf. 
IVrcefter, as he had before done from Ireland and Scotland, ed in the 
his credit ſo increaſed, that he became as it were the Soul Er 


. Parliament 
of the Parliament and Commonwealth. Whether he did w::cs gave 


not at firſt perceive the ſecret motives of the projected % e thc 
war, or for ſome other reaſon, he readily conſented to the 3 
deſign of humbling Holland, which was conſidered as the til. p. 3550 
only foreign Power the Parliament had to fear. But as the 

People were to be managed, who would not have been eaſi- 

ly perſwaded of the neceflity of this war, it was reſolved 

to force the Hollanders to be the aggreſſors, or at leaſt to 

furniſh a pretence for the war. For this purpoſe the Par- 

liament, under colour of incouraging navigation, made an 

Act prohibiting the importation of all foreign commodities 

except upon Exngliſb bottoms, or ſuch as were of the coun- 

try from whence the commodities came. By this Act, 

which was to commence the firſt of December 1651, all 
commerce between England and Holland was deſtroyed, 

ſince that commerce conſiſted only in foreign merchan- 

dizes imported from Holland in their own veſſels. Beſides 

this, the Parliament granted Letters of Mart to ſeveral 

private men, who complained of an unjuſt Confiſcation 


of their ſhips in Holland. 


The States eaſily perceived the Parliament's deſign, but 7 . 
inſtead of beginning hoſtilities, as was expected by the heb gain 
Engliſb, they ſent an embaſſy to London, to ſollicite a re- avid a 
vocation of the Act. The Parliament received the Am- 3 0 
baſſadors with marks of reſpect, and granted them ſeveral Whitelocles 
audiences, their aim being to intimate, that it ſhould not Clarendon. 
be their fault if the peace between the two republicks —_—F 3590 
were not preſerved, But when the particular articles p. 2 
came to be diſcuſſed, it was plain the Parliament was bent PT,, 
upon war. Inſtead of revoking the navigation-Act, ſeve- 1 | 
ral ſtale pretenſions were revived. Satisfaction was de- Burchet's 
manded for the maſlacre of the Engliſb at Amboyna in the Nav: Hiſt. 
year 1622 for the loſſes ſuſtained from the Dutch ſince ® * 
the year 1618 in the Indies, Perſia, the Moagul's Domi- 
nions, Mu ſcouy, Greenland, and the Iſle of Poleron. Theſe x,.14ers of 
loſſes, according to the Parliament's eſtimation, amounted the Parlia- 
to ſeventeen hundred thouſand pounds Sterling. A ſuita- ment to ton 
ble reparation was alſo inſiſted on for the murder of Do- . —— 
riſſaus committed at the Hague, under the eye of the p. 41. 
State, who had taken no proper meaſures $9 bring the au- 
thors to puniſhment. In fine it was pretended, that ſatiſ- 
faction ſhould be given for the ſecret intelligence which the 
laſt Ambaſſadors from the States had held with the late 
King during the civil war, For theſe ſatisfactions and re- 
parations, the Parliament offered to make an alliance with 
the United Provinces upon the terms propoſed by their en- 
voys at the Hague (3). 

Theſe propoſitions convinced the States that they were 647 
to prepare for war, Accordingly with great care and WMI 
expence a fleet was put to ſea of a hundred and fiſty p. 533. 
ſail. They were unwilling however to declare war againſt 
the Parliament, and reſolved, if poſſible, to cauſe the 
Engliſh to be aggreſſors. For this purpoſe, while the 37 
States Ambaſſadors were ſtill at London, their Admiral Clarendon, 
Martin Van Trump, one of the brav ſt an]! moſt ex- bl p- 356. 
perienced Sea- officers in Europe, appeared in the Channel Wanted | 
with a fleet of forty five ſhips of war, pretending to con- - 
voy ſome merchant-men, and came and anchored in Dover- 

Road, probably with deſign to give the Engliſb a provoca- 
tion to begin hoſtilities, Admiral Blake, who commanded 
the Engliſh fleet conſiſting only of twenty-ſix ſail, ap- 
2 in fight, the Dutch weighed anchor, and put to 
ea without ſtriking their flag, whereopon Blake fired three 


Man of War, meeting with ſome Dutch Fiſhermen, demanded of them 
, (or elſe, inſiſted upon their ſtriking ſail ) which the Dutch refuſed ; where- 
the Engliþ Man of War ſunk one of their Ships, and all the Men were loft 


(3) They alſo inſiſted upon a Free-trade upon the Schelde from Middlcburgb to Antwerp, Heath, p. 308. 
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152, guns Without ball for a ſignal to ſtrike, to which Tramp liſb, and amongſt others, a fleet of forty fail from Portugal, 165 
anſwered no otherwiſe than by drawing up his ſhips in line and fix India ſhips richly laden. 
of battle, and in contempt of the ſignal, diſcharged one Whereupon the Dutch, not to expoſe their Merchants Trump (27 
ſingle gan; and coming up to the Engliſh Admiral gave to greater loſſes, gave notice to the Merchant-men, home- ': 1, 
Fug Sea. him a broad fide. So, the fight begun without any cer- ward bound, to fail to the Iſle of Rhe, where a fleet ſhoud * 
'  Engagemets tainty which fide was the aggreſſor (1). The two Admi- be ready to convoy them. Purſuant to this project, , 
| 3 rals had poſitive orders ſo to behave, as not to come to Trump left the Goree in November, with ſeventy men of N 
| Hl. p. 456, an engagement without apparent neceflity. The Engliſb war, and fix fire ſhips, and met Blake, who expected him White? 


1 


653. 


| 
| 


f 
his 
e 
=. wee } N 0 

6 . .ſcrniug t (4 
beiament. ( 


Fnillips. Fay, Jrunip had orders from the States not to ſtrike to the in the Channel, The fight laſted from eight in the morn- Eng 
* Eng lib, to oblige them to begin hoſtilities. This is not im- ing till night, when part of the Engliſb fleet retired to the * U. | | 
Heaihs probable, though the Dutch authors, do not mention it (2). Downs, and part into the Thames. A wound received by cromwell 5 


3 vfeafures to | 
1 wport MIS 

Aitboric). 
catcendon, 
4 III. p- 371. ( 
4 telock. | 


Blake being reinforced with eight ſhips, the engagement Blake having thrown his fleet into ſome diſorder, he could 
1d from four in the aſternoon till night, The Englyb, not hinder Trump from purſuing his courſe (6), 
if their Hiſtorians are to be credited, had not a fingle Since the death of Charles I, the Duke of Glocgſter, his 4;, 3 
ſhip damaged, and the Dutch loſt two, one taken, and third Son, had been confined in the Ifle of Might, and Close e, 
Clarendon, One ſunk, "They ſay farther, that night coming on, educated as a private Gentleman, they who had the charge K, f 
0 p. 357* Trump diew his fleet to the back of the Goodwin Sands, of his education, being expreſsly commanded to ſhow him x...” 
"IP and the next morning failed for Zealand, The Dutch no reſpect, that might put him in mind of his being a 1652. 
own the loſs of two ſhips, but affirm the Engliſb had ſix King's Son. At laſt, the Parliament reſolved to fend him 4g 
ſunk, and that the night only ſaved their fleet from entire out of the Kingdom, for which purpoſe he was conducted ” 
deſtruction. Tt is difficult exactly to diſcover the truth to Dunkirk, from whence he viſited his Siſter the Princeſs 
in ſuch contradictory accounts, particularly concerning ſea- of Orange, at Breda, and then repaired to the King his 
Vhite'ocle, engagements. It ſcems however, that the conſternation at Brother at Paris. 
b., 533 London occaſioned by this battle, and the inſults offered to In February, Blake again put to ſea, | with a Fleet of 4% x, 
1 ba 5 the Dutch Ambaſſadors from the populace, which obliged eighty ſail] being aſſiſted, at his own requeſt, with Mons gym, 
the Parliament to give them a guard, ſhow, the People and Dean, newly arrived from Scotland for that purpoſe, my Fu 
were not pleaſed with the ſucceſs, | Tue intention of the three Admirals was to fall upon Trump Feb. 1. 


A fruits The Dutch Ambaſladors, knowing the intention of their in his return from the Iſle of Rhz, with three hundred Mer- C. 
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wealth. Aſter all, this was by no means the real cauſe of Shortly after, the King imagining, he had many friends ;;.. 5 
the war. But theſe Manifeſto's were neceſſary on both amongſt the commanders of the Engliſb fleet, offered the 2% fi 
ſides, for an intimation to the People, that they were States to put himſelf on board their fleet, without any com- #27 


N 5 k R x hi W Clarendon, 
Aub, maſters, endeavoured, in an audience obtained of the Par- chant ſhips, he was to convoy to Holland. The States be- A ii. 5. 372. 
{rom the : : - ; P : Clarerdin, . 
. liament, to ſhow, the battle was a pure effect of chance. ing informed of the great preparations in England, had lil. o zee I eck. 
% On the other hand, the States ſent to the Parliament an equipped twenty ſhips to join their Admiral in his paf- Fills. Y 
Ci 0 ? a . h . | . Heath, : 
8 8 5 Ambaſſador extraordinary, to propoſe an agreement. This ſage, but they were hindered by contrary winds. In the 1, 
Phillips, was Adrian Paw, who had been Plenipotentiary at the mean time, Trump entering the Channel, and conducting 
| Whitelock. peace of Munſter. But the Parliament not receding from the Merchant-men along the coafts of France, met the 
' any of the articles propoſed before the rupture (3), the Engliſb fleet, much ſuperior to his own in number of ſhips. 
| States recalled the Ambaſſadors, and reſolved to continue But finding himſelf too far advanced to recede, a furious 
i the war, ſince there was no other way to procure a peace. engagement began, which laſted three days, and would b 
| Mani fit: A Manifeſto was publiſhed, in which they pretended to have been renewed the fourth, had the ſhips on either fide n deen 
rem both ile demonſtrate, the Parliament attacked them, without any been able to ſuſtain a freſh charge. The Dutch loſt in this WT it Di 
| Gag ig provocation ; and the Parliament anſwered in another, de- engagement eighteen men of war, and eight Merchant. Ceengon, 
Treaties. Claring all the occaſions of complaint above-mentioned, men (7). But their Hiſtorians pretend, that one and im. p. 372. 
| T.Hi.p.36, To this was added the refuſal of the ſtriking the Flag, twenty ſhips of the enemy were ſunk, and three ſtranded. 1 
1 ö . 7 * j . . : 
| 8755 Rizbe © right they were reſolved to maintain, at all hazards. Each fide challenged the victory. However that be, Trum 
| of the Flag The States replied, it was true, their republick, in its in- convoyed his three hundred Merchant-men into Holland, 
3 . 105 fancy, had paid that compliment to the Royal Dignity, the eight excepted, which fell into the hands of the Exg- : I 
| and realies When England was under the dominion of a King, but 4%. After he had ſecured the Merchant-men, he engaged 4J 
| to by tbe they could not believe themſelves obliged to the ſame re- the Exgliſb four ſeveral times, but not in ſo important a A 
| States, ſpect fince the Monarchy was changed into a Common- manner. 
Whitelock. 
: 
| 


INT CET 
R 
. 


Tempeſt, Mediterranean to fight the Engliſh there. Trump's deſign unwilling to remove, or render it impoſſible, by eſpouſing 
Auguſt. Was to ingage Admiral Aſcougb who lay in the Downs the King's cauſe. They even found a way to convey pri- 
M e with part of the Eugliſb fleet. But, while he was waiting vately, to Lenthal the Speaker, a letter from the particular 
Clarendon, an opportunity, Admiral Blake with forty ſhips ſailed to the States of Holland, to propoſe an agreement. Some fay, l. 5. 30e 
HL. p. 357- northward, to attack the Herring fleet, and their con- this was owing to a private intimation from Cromwell, 
>. $968 voy (4). Trump being informed of it, follows and over- who began to diſcover, that peace was now proper for his 
p 541. takes him near N- Caſtle. But while he was prepar- intereſts. He had the addreſs to obtain from the Parliament 
ing for the fight, a furious tempeſt ſo diſperſed his fleet, a civil anſwer to the letter received by Lenthal ; but the 
that he returned to Hellaud, but with forty fail. The anſwer was directed to the States General, This drew 77 Str! 
reſt that eſcaped Shipwrack, arrived not at the Texel till from the States a letter of the zoth of April, in which it /* * 
| ſome weeks after, _ | | woas openly deſired, the Parliament would pleaſe to name a!“ 
Engagement About the ſame time, Ruyter convoying a fleet of mer- place for a treaty. 


not ingaged without neceflity in extraordinary expences to mand, except of ſuch Engliſb ſhips as ſhould come and 2 
ſupport a war. 5 join him. But the States thought not fit to accept his of- Dutch Fi! 3 
Van The war being ſufficiently declared, as well by the fer. It was conſidered by them as a ſnare, to engage them — Y 
Trump: Manifeſto's, as by a battle, Yan Trump put to ſea with a to declare for him, to which, in their preſent circumſtances, . Fs Y 
bc #6. fleet of ſeventy Ships, whilſt Yan Gallen failed to the they had no inclination, They wanted peace, and were / G. A 


Ak I oo OUS. 


PR II 


40m chant-men with thirty four ſhips (5), was met by Sir Cromwell at laſt perceived, the continuation of the war Doe 
1 . ; . . - . . . 157 — 
2 George Ajcough, anu a furious engagement enſued, which was a contrivance of his enemies, that the expence might e * * 
cough. willips 


Aug 16. Was bravely fougat on both ſides, till Aſcough at laſt was render it neceſſary to disband the army, now become uſeleſs, 1a. 5 fte, 
Whitelock, forced to retire to Plymouth, and leave Ruyter free paſſage to which he ſaw the Houſe was inclined. This tended 121 3775 


ot * — ͤ—— — — — — —— — 


to convoy his fleet into Holland. maniſeſtly to undermine his authority. For though he had _ 
3 During the Engagements in the Channel, Van Gallen excellent qualities, and by his valour and capacity had 
killed attacked and beat the Fng/y/h into the Mediterranean: raiſed the Commonwealth to its preſent grandeur, he was 
Septemb, But his victory coſt kim his lite, being lain in the fight. however, till feared, Had he not been ſupported by the 
5 Mean time, the Zng/i/þ putting to ſea with a formida- arniy, his ruin had been infallible, the Parliament fearing 4 
formidable dle fleet, made themſelves maſters of the Channel, the that his credit, already too great, would become ſtill greater, ara 
at Sea, rake Dutch not daring to appear, Mean while, a conſiderable to the prejudice of the Commonwealth, Cromwell had Diſols 
| 1 number of Dutch veſſels returning from Holland, without even private information, that a conſpiracy was forming a- 
Enery's, being informed of the war, fell into the hands of the Eng- gainſt him, in which were engaged not only ſeveral Preſ- 
Ships. | | | | = 
Whitelock. ]) The refuſah of ſtriking the Flag, and the Broad ſile given by Trump to Blake, ſeems to put it out of all doubt, that the Dutch were the Aggreſſors, | lia / 
Though Rapin takes this account from the Lord Clarendan, yet either himſelf, or the French Tranſlator has ſo mangled this paſſage, that I thought beſt to in- etitia 


lerteit, as it is in the Author he quotes, | 

2, The Lord Clarendon ſays, the Council of the Admiralty of Holland, who govern the maritime Affairs without communication with the States General, 
ordered Trump not to ſtrike. Tom. 3. p. 356. or” | 

(3) 1 hey would hear of no Propoſitions, without being firſt ſatisfied for their Charges and Damages. See Whitelork, p. 537. 

(4) Which conſiſted of twelve Men of War. Clarendon, Tom. 3. p. 358. gs. 

(5) Our Hiftorians fay, there were ninety fail of them, whereof thirty were Merchant-men. Aſcough had but thirty- eight fail. Mbiteloct, p. 541, 54% 

(6) With a Broom on his Main-top- maſt, as if he had ſwept, or would ſweep, all the Engliſh Shipping out of the Channel. Pbillips, p. 615,— 
This year Prince Maurice was Joſt in a hurricane in the Mat- Indies, In September died Ralpb Lord Hspton, at Bruges in Flanders. ——And this year alſo 
dicd Facrh Leid Alley, and Joba Digby Fart of Briſtol. Heath. N 


(7, Som? sy, that they loſt in tue three days Engagement eleven Ships of War, thirty Merchant - men, and had fifteen hundred Men killed. Burchet, 


p-- 4383. : 
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Th COMMO 


byterians and Royaliſts, but alſo ſome conſiderable Mem- 
bers of the Houſe, though of the Independent party. Af- 
fairs therefore were in ſuch a ſituation, that the Parliament 
was either to be ſubdued, or himſelf ruined. Such a choice 
does not long amuſe the ambitious. Cramibell, diſpleaſed 
at a deſign to requite his ſervices with ingratitude, eaſily 
determined to riſque every thing to make himſelf maſter of 
the Parliament, rather than become their ſlave, who pro- 
fly owed all their power to him. | 
The Parliament, as I obſerved, was entirely ſupported 


ente by the army, and by their means held the nation in ſub- 


Port his 


jection. But ſince the battles of Dunbar and Worceſter, 
Cromwell had ſo acquired the eſteem and affection of the 


Y 11. . 371. officers and ſoldiers, that they ſupported the Parliament, 


but as its intereſts were confounded with thoſe of their Ge- 
neral. The leading Members perceived it, and therefore 
had formed the project of disbanding the army, to ruin 
Cromwell with more eaſe, But ſuch a project was not to 
be long concealed from one of Cromwel!'s penetration. As 
ſoon as he diſcovered the deſign of his enemies, he judged, 
there was no other way to ſupport himſelf, than by with- 
drawing the confidence of the army from the Parliament; 
after which, it would not be difficult to deſtroy them. This 
was the very method practiſed by himſelf and the other In- 
dependents, to ruin the Presbyterian Parliament. He there- 
fore cauſes the officers of the army, in a general council, 
to frame a petition, and preſent it to the Parliament; in 
which they demanded, ** The arrears of their pay, that 
they might not be compelled to take free quarter upon 
{© their fellow ſubjects, who already paid ſo great contri- 
6 bution and taxes, which, ＋ N well aſſured, if well 
*© managed, would defray all the charges of the war, and 
*© of the Government.“ 5 
The Parliament, as Cromwell had foreſeen, complained 
of the inſolence of this petition, and ordered a reprimand 
to the officers for their preſumption, to intermeddle in af- 
fairs which belonged not to them, and to arraign the Par- 


11227 "ra liament's management of the treaſury, This drew from 
E it Dia- 


the army a ſecond petition, which put the Houſe in mind 
of ſome ſormer profeſſions they had made, That they 


would be glad to be diſſolved, and that there might be 
ſucceſſive Parliaments, to undergo the ſame trouble they 


* had done. They therefore deſired them to remember, 


© how many years they had fate, and though they had 
done great things, yet it was a great injury to the reſt 


< of the nation, to be utterly excluded from bearing any 
< part in the ſervice of their country, by their ingroſſing 


the whole power into their Hands: And thereupon be- 


< ſought them, that they would ſettle a council of war for 
< the adminiſtration of the Government, during the in- 
<< terval, and then diſſolve themſelves, and ſummon a new 
Parliament; which, they told them, would be the moſt 
popular act they could perform.” LORE | 

This Remonſtrance, though intended to exaſperate the 
Parliament, appeared however very juſt in itſelf, and 


agreeable to the general ſentiment of the nation. This will 
de evident, when it is conſidered, in what manner the 


Members, which compoſed this Parliament, had poſſeſſed 


themſelves of the ſupreme authority. The violence they 
had uſed to their collegues, the late King's tragical death, 
the change of the Monarchy into a Commonwealth, and 


the taxes impoſed on the People for an unneceſſary war, 


had rendered them odious to the whole Kingdom. They 


were themſelves ſenſible of theſe things; but, beſides that 


it was very mortifying to them to diveſt themſelves of an 
authority which had ſo many charms, they had reaſon to 
fear, that an account would be demanded of their actions. 


They were therefore iſle quit poſſeſſion, and yet, 


could not avoid ſolemnly deliberating upon the petition, 
which was of a nature not to be neglected. In this de- 
bate, all the Members, who were officers in the army, 
{trenuouſly ſupported the petition. The Presbyterians, who 
had been received into the Houſe upon their ſwearing to 


the Engagement, were alſo of opinion, that the Parlia- 


ment ought to diſſolve themſelves, ſince it could not be 
doubted, that it was the nation's deſire. But the negative 
was carried by a majority of voices. It was therefore re- 
ſolved, that it was not yet time to diſſolve this Parliament, 
while affairs were depending that could not be left un- 
finiſhed, and particularly the important war with Holland. 
That nevertheleſs, the Speaker ſhould iſſue out writs for 
filling the vacant ſeats in the Houſe. At the ſame time, a 
committee was appointed, ſpeedily to prepare a Bill, by 


NWEALT H. e89 
which all perſons were forbid to preſent ſuch petitions, un- 1653. 
der pain of being declared guilty of High-treaſon. 

TT his was what Cromiuell expected from the Parliament, Cromwe!! 
After ſo expreſs a declaration, it could not be doubted, 55" 4 
that the Members who had ſate more than twelve years, April 20. 
and had but too much abuſed their power, would always r nen, 
retain the ſupreme authority in their hands, under colour 354. n 
of being the repreſentatives of a Republick, which properly Bates. 
conſiſted only of themſelves. Cromwell being therefore 
very certain, this Parliament was odious to the people, and 
not leſs diſagrecable to the army, believed, he owed no 
farther regard to men, who only ſought his ruin, When 
things were concerted with the principal officers, he came 
to the Houſe, the 2oth of April, with ſome officers and 
ſoldiers, and without any ceremony, told the Members, 
he was come to put an end to their power, of which they 
had made an ill uſe ; and therefore, they were immediately 
to be diſſolved. The officers and ſoldiers entered at the 
ſame time, and ſtayed at the door till the Members walked 
out. Cromwell, as they came by him, reproached one 
with drunkenneſs, another with corruption, not ſparing 
any of thoſe whom he knew to be his enemies. After 
that, he gave the Mace to one of his officers, and locked 
the door (1). This was an extraordinary action, but no 
more than was done a few years before by General Fair- 

fax, when he expelled and impriſoned the Members, who 
were diſagreeable to the army. | 
It cannot yet, however, be affirmed, that Cromwell, by Refefions 


this proceeding, had pulled off the mask. He might till 23. 


be thought to have good intentions to the publick, ſince he Cromwell. 


had only delivered the nation from a Parliament, which had 
long held them in ſervitude. And had he, after this, called 
a free Parliament, and ſubmitted to it himſelf, the people 


would have loaded him with bleſſings, But the ſequel 


clearly diſcovered, he was only labouring for himſelf (2). 
And yet, if it is confidered that the nation was then di- 


_ vided into three parties, each mortally hating the other two, 


it is not eaſy to conceive, how a Parliament, though ever 
ſo free, would have been able to ſettle the peace of the na- 
tion. It was hardly poflible to find expedients to content 
the three parties, whoſe intereſts and principles were ſo op- 
polite, as well concerning Government as Religion, Only 
force, by giving a ſuperiority to one of the three, was ca- 
pable of awing the other two. This doubtleſs was con- 
ſidered by Cromuel!, and therefore he reſolved to model the 
Government after his own way, ſupport his ſettlement by 
force, and regard not the chimerical project of contenting 
every man. He ſaw the neceſſity of a ſupreme authority 
capable of commanding obedience, without which all would 
run into confuſion, and that this authority was to be ſup- 
parted by the army; and doubtleſs, he believed himſelf 
more capable than any other, to manage the reins of the 
Government. I pretend not here to juſtify all the actions 
of this great man, whoſe ability was never conteſted ; but 
only to ſhew, that, in this juncture, he could have taken 
no other courſe, without throwing the State into the moſt 
terrible confuſion that can be imagined. Since therefore, 
as matters then ſtood, England was to be governed by 
force, was it more inconvenient to ſee the nation ruled by 
the greateſt General and Stateſman the Kingdom had for 
many years produced, than by a Parliament, Independent 
or Presbyterian, or by a King intoxicated with arbitrary 
power? The people had made trial of theſe three ſeveral 
Governments, and found them inſupportable. A fourth 
therefore was to be tried, things being in ſuch a ſtate, that 
it was neither poſſible nor proper to ſubmit to any of the 
other three. This ſuppoſed, it is not to be denied, that 
Cromwell was more capable to govern this great State, than 
any other man then in England. No objection could be 
raiſed againſt him, which might not with more juftice, 
have been urged againſt any other man who fhould have 
ſeized the Government, or any body of men inveſted with 
the ſupreme power. II, on certain occaſions, he abuſed 
his authority; if, in his actions, he had only a view to his 
own glory and intereſt, this is what I pretend not to vin- 
dicate, It is however certain, that things have been greatly 
aggravated, and ſome of his actions miſ- repreſented, which 
with diſintereſted and unprejudiced perſons, are capable of 
being eaſily juſtified. All the difficulty concerning this af- 
fair, lies in the ſuppoſition made by each of the three par- 
ties, that their ſcheme of Government was the beſt and 
moſt perſect. But as Cromwell diſregarded all the three 
ſchemes, he was equally exclaimed againſt by the three 


(1) Mitelock, who was preſent, ſays, Cromwell led into the Houſe a File of Muſqueteers with him, and in a furious Tone bid rhe Speaker teave his Chair, 
and told the Houſe, *© They had fare long enough, unleſs they had done more good; that ſome of them were Whoremaſters, (looking toward Henry Mar- 
** tin, and Sir Peter Wentworth,) others of them were Drunkards, and ſome corrupt and unjuſt Men, and ſcandalous in the Profeſſion of the Goſpel z 
* and that it was not fit they ſhould fir any longer, and deſired them to go away.” Whereupon, among all che Parliament Men, of whom many wore 
Swords, and would ſometimes talk big, not one offered to draw againſt Cromwell, but all ramely departed the Houſe. He bid one of his Soldiers “ take 


away that Fool's Bauble the Mace.“ IWiitelock, p. 554. 


(2) Ir is probable, he had formed che deſign of invading the Government, juſt aſter the Battle of Warceſter.. For he had a meering ar the Speaker's, 


with ſeve 


Members of Parliament, and principal Officers of the army, to conſider of the ſertlement of the Nation. The soldiers were for a Republick, 


rhe Lawyers for a mix'd Monarchy, and many for the Duke of Glocefler ro de made King; but Cromwell ſtill put off that debate. And it is thought; 
his deſign in that Conference, was only to ſound thoſe great Men, that be might manage accordingty. See Whirelock, p. 516. 
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%%j%/ The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


1553, parties. The Independents, ſond of their Democracy, 
which was, however, but an empty name, were enraged 
at him, for overturning a building which he himſelf had 
erected. The Presbyterians could have wiſhed, he would 
have reſtored the Parliament to the ſtate it was in, at the 
beginning of the year 1648, when they were maſters; and 
could not forgive him, for not taking that courſe, which, 
in their opinion, was the moſt natural. The Cavaliers or 
Royaliſts were well pleaſed that Cromwell had diſſolved the 
Independent, without reſtoring the Presbyterian, Parlia- 
ment. But to ſatisfy them, he muſt have reſtored the King 
to his throne, and the Church of England to all her 
rights. The Reader is left to judge, whether, in the pre- 
ſent ſituation of affairs in England, what the three parties 
defired, was either juſt, proper, or practicable. It is no 
wonder therefore, it theſe three parties were equally diſ- 
pleaſed with Cromwel!'s proceedings, and loaded him with 
invectives. | 

Cromwell A little after, Cromwell publiſhed a Declaration to ju- 
e „„ ſtify the diſlolution of the Parliament, and as his deſigns 
De/+ration, were not yet manifeſted, this Declaration was ſubſcribed 


5 by the colonels of the army, and all the ſea-captains, and 
P. 374. | 


Heath, met with a general approbation. | 
p. 34s The Parliament being diſſolved, the ſovereign Power 
W 


bucelock. yas neceſſarily to be lodged ſome where. Cromwell might 
have taken the adminiſtration of the Government, by the 


ſame authority that he had diſmiſſed the Parliament. But 


he had no defign to uſurp it ſo notoriouſly. He had con- 
trived, that it ſhould be given him by a Parliament, in 
order to dazzle the eyes of the publick with fo venera- 
ble an authority, The council of officers, who had pre- 
ſented the petition to the Parliament, being ftill aflembled, 
Cremwell cauſed them to reſolve, that a hundred forty- 
h four perſons ſhould be intruſted with the ſupreme power. 
1 15 PN In the choice of theſe perſons, Cromwell at once diſplayed 
Pris ts {2 his abilities, and diſcovered, that he had ſome ſecret 
cre of the defign, which, would at a proper ſeaſon manifeſt itſelf. 
ae . They were all men of no birth, illiterate, with no parti- 
p. 559. 559. cular merit, unexperienced in affairs, in a word utterly 
Clarendon, incapable of an employ of that conſequence (1). Crom- 


In, On . — 1 
. 37% well eaſily foreſaw, they would ſoon be weary, and forced 
Du-dele's to put the Government into his hands, and ſo, furniſh 
3 him with a pretence to aſſume it to himſelf, This nota- 


p. 3% ble choice being made, he writ to each in particular, to 
require them to aſſemble at V hitehall the 4th of July in 
order to take upon them the adminiſtration of the Go- 
vernment (2). | . 5 

Del:yates the Theſe new Sovereigns meeting on the day appointed, 


Governn cou 


* then: by i, Cromwell made a ſpeech, and when it was ended, gave 
1/1, them an Infirument figned by himſelf and the principal 
8 „officers of the army, by which the ſupreme power was 
III. b. 35, lodged in their hands. This inſtrument imported, that 
Whirelock, all theſe members, or any forty of them, were to be held 
Pulle and acknowledged the ſupreme authority of the nation, 
to whom all perſons were to yield obedience and ſubjec- 

tion till the 3d day of November, in the year 1654, that is, 

during one year and four months. That thiee months 

before their dittolution, they were to make choice of other 

perſons to ſucceed them, whoſe authority ſhould not exceed 

one year, and then they were likewiſe to provide and take 

care for a like ſucceſſion in the Government. But it will 

| preſently appear, that Cromwell did not intend, this regu- 
They aj lation ſhould be exactly obſerved, Theſe members, thus 


the name of a + . 
Parliament. impowered, made no ſcruple to call themſelves a Parlia- 


Whitelock. ment, and choſe one Rouſe (3) for their Speaker. The 
p. 560. 


Pon Whole nation was ſurprized to find themſelves under the 
, 3 - . 0 . 
111. p. 377, dominion of ſuch men, moſt of whom were artificers, or 


378, retail merchants (4). Amongſt theſe members was one 


Barebone a Leather-ſeller, who in his neighbourhood paſſed 
for a notable ſpeaker, becauſe he uſed to entertain them 


rags ery gy ith long harangues upon the times. From this man the 


- Barebone?; people, in deriſion, called them Barebone's Parliament (5). 
Parliament. J ſhall leave this ridiculous aſſembly for a moment, which 
did nothing worth remembring, to reſume the recital of 


the war and the affairs between England and the United 
Provinces, oo 


(1) The Lord Clarendon ſays, There were amongſt them divers of the quality and degree of Gentlemen, and who had Eſtates, Credit, and Reputa- 


tion. Tom. III. p. 376. 


(2) Aiter a ſhort Preamble, the Letter ran thus: * 1 Olfver Cromwell, Captain-General, and Commander in chief of all the Armies and Forces 
** raiſed, or to be raiſed within this Commonwealth, do hereby ſummon and require you (being one of the Perſons nominated) perſonally to appear ac 
* the Council-Chamber at Whitehall, within the City of Weſtminfeer, upon the 4th of July next enſuing the date hereof, then and there to take upon 
* you the Truſt unto which you are hereby called and appointed, to ſerve as a Member of the County of —and hereof you are not to fail. 0. Cromwell. 


Given under my Hand and Seal 
the 8th Day of June 1653. Whitelock, p. 558. 


(3 An old Gentleman of Devon, Provoſt of Eaton, and Member of the long Parliament. 

(4) It was much wondered by ſome, that theſe Gentlemen, many of them being Perſons of Fortune and Knowledge, would at this Summons, and 
from theſe Hands, take upon them the ſupreme Authcrity of this Nation, conſidering how little Authority Cromwell and bis Officers had to give it, orf 
theſe Gentlemen to take it; bur it was accepted by them. MWhitelock, p. 559. | 

(y) His Name was Praiſe-God Barebone, from whom, he being a great Speaker in it, the Parliament was called as above. 

( There were ſix ſunk, and twelve taken, with thirteen hundred and fiſty Priſoners, The Engliſh Fleet was at firſt commanded jointly by Blake, 
$104, and Dean, Dean was killed, and in the Engagement which followed, Monk commanded alone, Clarendon, Tom. III. p. 380. Whitelock, p. 558. 

(7. The Dutch had ninety men of War, and the Engliſh one hundred and ſix. See Mhitelar, p. $62, Phillips, p. 619. 

(8) Twenty-ſexen Dutch Ships were fired or ſunk, and above one thouſand Priſoners. taken. The Engliſh loſt fuur Ships, four hundred common 
Sailors, and eight Captains. And had above ſeven hundred Men, and five Captains wounded, Clarendon, Tom. III. p. 388. 3 4 
(9) They made an Act tor Marriapes, ordering the Banes to be publiſhed in the next Market, three ſeveral days, and the Ceremony to b perform 
ly a luttice ot Peace, And that there ſheuld be 1 Regiſter appointed in every Par;Mh to keep an account of them, Kabel. | 


4+ 


tired to their own coaſts, unable to fight any longer, The p. 5c. 


Trump was irreparable to Holland. 5 


in hopes of receiving ſome advantage from the conſterna- 


of more than five months (9). Nor was it called for that © He 


wells intentions, being aſſembled ſooner than uſual, one of Clarcudo, 


cers were once more inveſted with the ſupreme power, 


> YO 


The letter writ by the States- General to the Pat! 
ment the zoth of April, the day on which the Parlia N 
ment was diſſolved, was referred to the council of St „ 
eſtabliſhed by Cromwell and his officers, till the new Par. -* 
liament ſhould aflemble. This Council, under the direc- tt. ©," 
tion of Cromwell, gave a fayourable anſwer to the States it, 
with hopes of a peace, upon ſending plenipotentiaries to 
London. | 

The Engliſh affairs were then in a ſtate of uncertain. »;, 
ty, of which it was difficult to foreſee what would he the Me 
event. Cromwell had, by his ſole authority, diſſolved the % 
Parliament, and named a council of State which poverncy B54.“ 
the Kingdom, with no other right than what was derived Weide 
from the officers, It was therefore not very proper fork . 
the States either to treat of, or conclude a peace with — 
men fo little authorized. But the Provinces of Holland 
and Zealand, the greateſt ſufferers by the war, wiſhed to 
end it at any rate. At laſt, after great conteſts, the States 
General named four ambaſſadors to negotiate a peace at 
London. | 

Whilſt their inſtructions were preparing, the fleets of . 1 
England and the States, met the 2d of June, and came 1 
to an engagement, which was renewed the next day, In d 
this laſt engagement, Trump fighting with great difadyan. T, 
tage, was obliged to retire in diforder, having loft meny 8 
ſhips, which were ſunk or taken by the Engliſb (6). Ch 
After this battle, the Englyh fleet being reintorced to M . 3 
the number of a hundred ſhips, ſaw it ſelf, ſome time, 75 
miſtreſs of the ſea, and gave frequent alarms to the coaſt; Fiebt wy 
of Holland. At laſt, Trump having repaired his fleet a; #4 
much as poſſible, though it was inferior to the Engli both . 5 
in the number and largeneſs of the ſhips (7), attacked the =. 
enemy's fleet again near the Texel. The fight lafted from Wü 
morning till night without any conſiderable advantage to F 
either ſide. It was renewed the next day with the ſame ir: 
fury, Trump being reinforced with twenty-ſeven ſhips, . ., 
nor did this ſecond day decide the victory. The third day bug“ 
opened with a freſh engagement, in which Trump was 
killed by a musket-ball. But Vice-Admiral De Witzen Ti tm 
continued the fight, till the two fleets, as if by conſent, re- en, 

ite ock. 
loſs on both ſides was very conſiderable (8), and neither 
could juſtly boaſt of the victory; but the loſs of Admiral 


Cromwell took care ſpeedily to repair the Engliſh fleet, = * 
tion cauſed by the death of Trump, the loſs of ſo many 3 
ſhips, and the diviſion then reigning amongſt the United 


Provinces, But a violent ſtorm ſo damaged his fleet, that 4 10 
he was under a neceſſity of either making a peace, or load- 4 den, 
ing the people with new taxes, which, in his preſent ſitu- 
ation, was very improper. He liſtened therefore to the 1 
propoſitions of the States, and the whole following winter London. 
was ſpent in this negotiation. | 


Barebone's Parliament did nothing conſiderable in a ſeſſion 


The Parla- 


ment ret 


purpoſe, At laſt, the 12th of December, the Speaker, _— 
with a good number of the members, who knew Crom- , Oe. 


them roſe up and ſaid, that they were unequal to the 3 
burthen laid upon them, and therefore propoſed a diſſolu- 5. 5 hi. 
tion of themſelves, and a reſignation of the ſovereign au- Tl, 
thority into the hands from whom it was received. This 
propoſal met with a ready and unanimous approbation. 
Then the Speaker and all the preſent members, without 
waiting for thoſe who were not yet come, left their ſeats, 

and went directly to Cromwell and the council of officers: 

To whom they declared, that they found themſelves in- 
capable of the truſt repoſed in them, reſigned the inſtru- 
ment they had received; and beſought them to take care of 

the Government. Thus Cromwell and his council of offi- 


by that Parliament on which themſelves had conferred 
their pretended authority. It is manifeſt, this had been fe- 
ſolved from the calling of the Parliament, in order to de- 
rive a Parliamentary authority to thoſe, who had by their 


own 
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Book XXII. 


own power diſſolved the former Parliament. 'This artifice 


5 ef was ſo groſs, that Cromibell's belief to impoſe upon the Peo- 


le, is amazing. But any abſurdity is ſwallowed by means 


/ C7; of an irreſiſtible Power. 
well w 


Dignity of 
protector. 
(urendon 
III. p. 378. 
w 'itelock. 


.J. 


» 


I trument of 
Governments 


| U hitelock. 


771. 
Frendon. 


Two days aſter, the council of. Officers, by virtue of the 
authority lately given them by the Parliament, declared, 
that for the future the Government of the Republick 
ſhould reſide in a ſingle perſon, namely, Oliver Cromwell, 
Captain-General of the forces of England, Scotland and 
Ireland, who ſhould have the title of Protector of the three 
Kingdoms, and be aſſiſted by a council of twenty one per- 
115 16th of December the council Officers ſent for the 
Commiſſioners of the Great-Seal, with the Lord- Mayor 
and Aldermen of London, and informing them' that 
Cromwell was made Protector, cauſed to be read in their 


| 11. p. 359. preſence a writing called the [n/irument of Government, 


Bates, 


Cromwell 


the ſubſtance whereof was: I. A Parliament to be called 
every three years by the Protector. II. Phe firſt to aſ- 
ſemble on the 3d of September 1654. 
ment to be diſſolved till they have ſat five months. 
IV. Such Bills as are offered to the Protector by the Par- 
liament, if not confirmed by him in twenty days, to be 
laws without him. V. That his Council ſhould not ex- 
ceed the number of one and twenty, nor be leſs than 
thirteen (1). VI. That immediately after the Death of 
Cromwell, the Council ſhall chuſe another Protector before 
they riſe. VII. That no Protector after the preſent ſhall 
be General of an army. VIII. The ProteQtor ſhall have 
power to make war and peace. IX. That the Protector 
and his Council may make Laws, whieh ſhall be binding 
to the Subject, during the intervals of Parliament, After 


en an Cath the reading of this inſtrument, Cromwell took an oath 
to «ſerve it. to obſerve it to the utmoſt of his power. Then he was 


Whitelock. 


P. 577. 


conducted to Whitehall with great ceremony, Lambert 


carrying the ſword of ſtate before him, and from that 


Aſus the time the title of Highneſs and Lord Protector was given 


Title of 
Hichneſs. 


him. Immediately after, he was proclaimed as ſuch at 


eitel by the London, and then in the three Kingdoms, which formed 


City to an 
Eutertain- 
mot, 


February 8. 


lem. 


Clarendon, 


III. p. 379. 


16564. ö 


Peace cons 
tuded he- 
tween Eng- 


land and the. 


but one Commonwealth. The city of London invited him 


III. No Parlia- 


Oliver Cromwell, PzoTtcror 


to a ſplendid entertainment, where the folemnity of his 
reception was ſuch as had been at any time performed to 


the King, 


Thus Cromwell, whoſe birth ſeemed to have placed him RH 


at an infinite diſtance from ſovereignty, found means to be 
inveſted with the ſupreme power. When the proceedings 
of a = pgs againſt the late King, the methods 
uſed to his ruin, their obſtinate reſuſal of peace 
without the abolition of Epiſcopacy, and reduction of 
the regal Power, the policy of the Independents in con- 
cealing themſelves many years among the Presbyterians, 
and in not diſcovering themſelves, till the King was un- 
able to hurt them, their artifices to gain the army, their 
tyranny againſt the Presbyterians and the King himſelt, 
and Jaſtly, Cromtvell's early adherence to that party, (when 
theſe things I ſay) are conſidered, one is apt to believe, 
the project of his advancement was formed from the be- 
ginning of the long Parliament, and tt the ſubſequent 
tranſactions flowed ſolely from that proj Accordingly 
this is inſinuated by ſome, their aim being to ſhew, that 
Charles I. was perſecuted only to render that project the 
more practicable. But when tis conſidered, on the other 
hand, that it was almoſt impoſſible for Gromwe!! to have 
any ſuch views, at a time when he had but little credit, 
and was ſcarce known in the Parliament; that his repu- 
tation increaſed by a ſeries of contingent events entirely out 
of his power, and by battles which he might have loſt, it 
is difficult to believe, he could have formed ſuch a deſign 
before his victory at Yorce/ter. He had, very probably, 
even before that battle, his own advancement in view, but 
not to the Supreme Power. T'hete were in his Party men 
of too great a penetration not to diſcover ſuch a deſign, 
had it been entertainend by bim. But as they thought 


pn Crom 


well's Ads 
vVanccments 


not of his ruin till after that victory, very likely, his de- 


ſigns were not ſooner perceived, and that it was only from 
that time, or perhaps not ſo early, that he began to rumi- 
nate on his grand project. For being then General, he had 


Tefs way to go, than if he had formed the deſign while he 


was but Lieutenant-General (2). 


— a : — 


A "+: 
* 


H E peace between England and the United 

Provinces was at laſt concluded, and the treaty 
ſigned the 5th of April 1654. By this treaty 
Cromwell made great advantage of the neceſ- 


Uatted- Pro ſity, the States were under, to make peace. They could 


vinces. 
C 0lle&, of 
Trearies, 


not obtain it without promiſing to pay large ſums. for 
the damages done to the Engli/h thirty years fince (3). 


T. II. p.. They conſented to ſtrike to the Ships of the Common- 


Clarendon, 


III. p. 382. 


wealth, as they had before done to thoſe of the King. 
They entirely abandoned the intereſt of Charles II. and 
obliged themſelves to receive no exile from England into 
their dominions. They promiſed to reſtore to the En- 


gliſb twenty two merchant ſhips confiſcated W 


of Denmark, or to pay their full value. In this treaty 


find no mention of the Navigation-Act, which had been 


the cauſe of the war (4). It is likely, either that article was 


blay 5. 


adjuſted in a private and particular treaty, or the States 
were contented with a bare promiſe, that they ſhould not 
be diſturbed on account of that Act. Laſtly, by a ſeparate 
article the States bound themſelves never to admit the young 
Prince of Orange to be theit*Stadt-holder, General, or Ad- 
miral. But this article was ratified only by the Province 
of Holland, the other Provinces refuſing it, and Cromwell 


not judging it proper to continue the war to force them to 


it, Thus ended a war which had been very warm on both 
ſides, and inexpreſſibly deſtructive to both nations. It is 


ſaid, the two Provinces of Holland and Zealand loſt in it 
| fifteen hundred ſhips, which fell into the hands of the En- 


gli. And this very war, which had been undertaken to 


) The firſt Council choſen, in purſuance of this Inſtrument, were, Colonel Montague, Colonel Lambert, Viſcount Liſle, Colonel Desborongh ; Gilbert 

Pickering, Anthony Albley Copper, Charles Woolſey, Baronets; Major-General Shippon, Walter Strickland, Colonel Sydenham, Colonel Jones, Francis Ronſe, 
Phillips, p. 620, The Reader may ſee the Iaſlrument of Government at large in Whitelock's Mem. p. 571, &c. 

jamais fi haut, que quand on ue ſcait ou n va, That is, 4 Man never riſes ſo high, as when he kuows 


John Lawrence, Richard Major. 
(2) Cromwell ſaid to Mr. Bellievre : L'on ne montois 
not where he is going, Retz Mem," Tom. III. p. 385. 
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ruin Cromwell, ſerved to advance him, as it obliged him to 
diſſolve the Parliament for his own preſervatoin. 
Though the new Protector met with a general ſubmiſſion, 
it was however with pretty open complaints of his uſur 
ing the ſupreme power by a pretended title conferred on 


him by men without authority. The Royaliſts conſidered Clarendon, 
CromwelPs advancement as a mortal wound to the King, II. P. 36. 


The Presbyterians were not much more pleaſed with it: 
for though their Government ſtill fubſiſted in the Church, 
they could hardly endure the liberty of conſcience enjoyed 
by all the Proteſtants. Beſides, they were excluded from 
the beſt poſts, which it was Cremwell's care to fill with 
men of approved fidelity to himſelf, The Presbyterians 
were nevertheleſs careiled by him, becauſe their aſſiſtance 
was needful to accompliſh his project of being confirmed 
in his dignity, by a free Parliament, where he foreſaw they 
would have conſiderable influence. But he hated the Ca- 


1654, 


Cromwell 
draws many 
Enennes upon 


himſelf. 


valiers, and kept them very low. This occaſioned many 19. p. 4, 


conſpiracies againſt him, the authors of which were rigo- ©*/piracies 
againſt him, 


rouſly puniſhed (5), particularly Mr. Yowell and Mr. Ge- 4 be Au. 
\. the firſt of whom was hanged in London, and 3 


the other beheaded in the Tower, pou 


rard (6 


ed, 
d. p. 384. 


At the ſame time, and upon the ſame ſcaffold, Don Pan- Phillips. 
taleon Sa, Knight of Malta, and Brother of the Portu- Le Brother 


gueſe Ambaſſador, loſt his head. That Gentleman having ; 


f the Am- 
baſſador from 


quarrelled with the ſame Mr. Gerard on the New Ex- Portugal be- 


change, returned next day with a ſtrong retinue. Unhap- . 
: 1 4 k July 10, 
pily, he ſingled out a man in the crowd whom he miſtook Clarendon. 


for Gerard, and entering into a new quarrel, killed him, 1 
| | | | | Ares, 
Whitelock, 


p- 569. 


(3) To deliver up the Iſland of Poleron in the Eaſt- Indies, taken from the Eugliſh in the Reign of King James, and to pay, tis faid, three hundred thou- 


ſand pounds for the affair of Amboyna, (85,900 /. 


arendon, Tom, III. 
Tom. III. p. 1 


$,900 {. WHereot to the Engliſh Eaſi- India Company,) for which the two laſt Kings could never get any ſatisfaction. 
p. 382. The Ratifications of the Peace were preſented in a Silver Box to the Protector. Ii hitelock, p. 583, Collect. of Treatics, 


om 34. ——=-The Demands of the Ergliſhamounred to two millions, fix hundred ninety five thouſand, nine hundred ninety nine pounds, fifteen 
ſhillings. And thoſe of the Dutch to two millions, ſixty nine thouſand, eight hundred fixty one pounds, three ſhillings, and ſix pence. Ibid. p 127, 130, 
(4) The Author of Cromwell's Lite, ſays, one of the Articles was, That the Datch ſhould comply with the Act o Navigation, p. 280. 
4 d ayes Y 22 of Juſtice erected on purpoſe, © to try ſuch as were accuſed of holding a Correſpondence with Charles Stuart, and cr 
zn againſt t | 


2 | ie life ot the Protector, &c, Clarendon, Tom III. E 
) Rais calls him Colonel, but he was a young Gentleman, and had been only Enſign in the King's Army. Lis. 


P. 383. 


and 


II. p. 385. 
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and others were wounded by his ſervants; aſter which, 
he retired to his Brot her the Ambaſſador's. This tumult 
drew the people together, who ſurrounded the Ambaſſa- 
&or's houſe, and threatned to drag the criminals to juſtice. 
Cromwell being informed of it, diſpatched an officer, with 
ſome ſoldiers, to demand the murderers. The Ambaſſador 
loudly complained of the inſult offered him, and demanded 
an audience of the Protector, but was refuſed, and told, 
that if the criminals were not delivered, the people would 
not be eaſily appeaſed, nor could the Protector anſwer for 
the conſequences: That as a man had been killed, and ſe- 
veral wounded, juſtice muſt be ſatisfied. In the mean time, 
the people continued their noiſe and menaces; ſo that the 
Ambaſlador, ſeeing himſelf too weak to reſiſt, was at laſt 
forced to deliver up his Brother, and the reſt that were con- 
cerned, in expeRation of afterwards obtaining their pardon. 
But Cromwell continuing inflexible, the Portugueſe Gentle- 
man was 1 in the Tower, and his accomplices hanged 
at Tyburn. I pretend not to decide, whether this act of ju- 
ſtice could be done, without a violation of the privilege of 
Ambaſſadors, or whether Cromwell had not done better, in 


conniving at the priſoner's eſcape. I ſhall only ſhew very 


briefly, that the preſent juncture was not favorable to the 
Ambaſſador, or the King his maſter. _ | 

Don John IV. King of Portugal, formerly Duke of 

pg = Braganza, had, in 1640, ſeized the Crown of Portugal, 

gal, pretending, it was unjuſtly wreſted from his anceſtors by 

Philip II. of Spain. This had engaged him in a fierce war 

with Spain, during which Charles I. had, in a treaty ſigned 

at York, the 22d of May 1642, owned him for King of 

Portugal, Thus the two Crowns of England and Portu- 

gal were in peace and alliance, before the war between 

_ Clarendon, Charles and the Parliament was declared: Upon this toun- 

2657 4855 dation, the two Princes Palatine, Rupert and Maurice, the 

| Bates, firſt of which commanded the King's navy, being obliged, 

in 1650, to leave Ireland, where they could no longer 

continue in ſafety, failed into the river of Lisbon. They 

were no ſooner there, than a fleet from the Parliament ar- 

rived in the mouth of the Tagus, and immediately the Ad- 

miral required of the King of Portugal the delivery of the 


Occaſion of 


ſhips commanded by Prince Rupert, ſaying, they belonged 
to the Commonwealth of England. This demand ex- 


tremely embarraſſed the King. He had made an alliance 
with the King of England; but on the other hand, Eng- 
land was the King's enemy, and in that juncture, Don 
John was under a neceſſity of declaring for one or the other. 
Policy required a declaration for the Parliament, but ho- 
nour and hoſpitality demanded a protection for the King's 


Clarendon, ſhips, which were come for refuge to Portugal. This que- 


III. p. 263, 


464. ſtion was warmly debated in his Council. The majority 


adviſed him to relinquiſh a King, expelled his dominions, 
who could do him neither good nor hurt, and thereby gain 
the friendſhip of a powerful Commonwealth, from which 
he might expect great aſſiſtance againſt Spain: Whereas, 


in declaring againſt the Parliament, he would perhaps en- 


gage himſelf in freſh difficulties, at a time when all his 

forces were hardly ſufficient to reſiſt his enemies. But the 

King, by his reaſons and authority, cauſed it to be decided, 

that the King of England's ſhips ſhould be protected. Pur- 

ſuant to this reſolution, a ſquadron was immediately equip- 

ped of thirteen men of war, to join Prince Rupert's. The 

two ſquadrons failed together with deſign to fight the Eng- 

liſh, if they were between the two — 401 For the 

Portugueſe ſquadron had orders to fail no further, that it 

might appear, the King intended only to ſecure the en- 

trance of the Tagus. Upon notice of this junction, the 

Engliſh Admiral ſailed away. But to be revenged for the 

protection granted to Prince Rupert's, he fell upon a Por- 

tugueſe fleet returning from Brazile, and took fifteen ſhips. 

The approach of winter obliging him to return to England, 

the two Princes Palatine failed to America, after cauſing a 

ſort of rupture between England and Portugal. To adjuſt 

this difference, the King of Portugal had ſent to London 

the Conde de Penaguaio; his circumſtances, during a war 

with Spain which had now laſted thirteen years, not ſuffer- 

ing him to remain in a ſtate of hoſtility with the Common- 

wealth of England. Probably, for the ſame reaſon he did 

not think proper to recall his Ambaſſador, after the execu- 

tion of Don Panteleon $a, I do not know whether this 

accident did not retard the peace between England and 

Portugal, which was not ſigned till two years after in 
16,6(2), 

The King 5 

Fee eſcape from the battle of Morceſter, he had lived in extreme 

Clarendon, Want, not having wherewithal to ſubſiſt. The Court of 

Ill. Pp. 353: France took no notice of his neceſſities, whether in com- 

+ elock, Plaiſance to Cromwell, or from a deſire of making a ſtrict 

p. 584 alliance with him, or through dread of his declaring in fa- 


(1) Cape Fiaiſterre, and Cape St. Viment, 


(2) It was hgned Jah 10. 1654. See Collect. of Treaties, Tom. III. p. 97. Life of Cromwell, p. 288. 
6) He made bis Entry inte Lenden in great State, being attended with no leſs chan ſixty 
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well was honoured, reſpected and feared by all the powers 


mond. Then, they required him to reſign his command 


he accompanied the King to Cologne. | 


Since Charles IT's artival in France, after his miraculous 


Vol. II. 


vour of Spain. So, the King was in a melancholy ſtate 
He had even the mortification to ſee Monſieur de Bour dass. 
who till then had been his Refident in England, appointed 
Ambaſſador by the French Court (3), upon Cromwel!s 
being declared Protector. I his alteration convinced the 
King, that France deſigned an alliance with Cromwell, and 
he did not doubt but the treaty would be followed with à 
requeſt to him to depart the Kingdom. Wherefore, to 
prevent this compliment, he let Cardinal Mazarin know 
that he intended to withdraw, which was welcome news 
to the Cardinal. To facilitate the execution of this deſign, Clas, 
the Cardinal promiſed him the arrears of a penſion of * ut. f., 
thouſand Livres a month, which had been granted him. 
but never regularly paid, and the continuance of the ſame. 
as long as he ſhould be out of France. At the ſame time. 
the King received another ſmall relief, which enabled him 
to diſcharge his debts. Prince Rupert arrived ſafely at P z. 
Nantes with the fleet, after having loſt his Brother May. Pert in 
rice in a ſtorm. Beſides that the ſhips were extremely Tu © 
damaged, and the King unable to repair them, he was in lf e, 
great want of money, which determined him to ſell the M 
ſhips, with the ordnance and tackling. Cardinal Maxarin vines 
was the purchaſer, tho' at a very cheap rate, if we may be- 1 Gra, 
lieve the Lord Clarendon, and paid him the money without n 
delay. After that, Prince Rupert repaired to Paris, and t Cd 
taking leave of the King, withdrew into Germany. The 2 
King, as ſoon as he had received the money, left Paris, -. 
and choſe Cologne for his retreat, where he continued many 
years. | | 
The King, before his departure from France, ſent Mil. p. ; h 
mot, now Earl of Rochefter, Ambaſſador to the Emperor, 
and ſome other Princes of Germany, to procure a ſupply of 
money. He even applied to the Pope, by the mediation of P. 24, ty, 
Cardinal de Retz, and it is pretended, that in order to ſuc- 
ceed, the Cardinal prevailed with him to change his Reli- 
gion, and privately received his abjuration. At leaſt, Dr. b. 73.7% 
Burnet, in the Hiſtory of his own Times, aſſures, that the b. = 
King embraced the Catholick Religion before he left France, a 
where he returned no more, after the time I am ſpeaking 
of. But others, who think themſelves better informed, 
aſſign this change of his Religion to the year 1659. | 
While the King was in this ſtate of adverſity, Crom- 


165% 


b. 5551 


We {fs of 
® So lan d . 

_ == _ 

= Clarendon 


of Europe, who equally courted him, In England, his WE 1. p.; 
= 3595. 


enemies durſt not look up; Scotland was entirely ſubdued, 
and Ireland reduced to the laſt extremity, But before I 
return to the affairs of England, it will be neceſſary briefly 
to relate what paſſed in Ireland and Scotland, to midſum- 
mer 1654. | | 3 
Since Cromiuell had left Ireland in 165 o, Ireton his Son- * 1 
in-law, who commanded there as his Deputy, treated the pry 
Iriſh rebels, who fell into his hands, with great ſeverity, Bs. 
the Parliament having ordered no mercy to be ſhewn to A 
the Maſſacrers. But this was not capable to lead the 771 ogg 
to an union with the Marquiſs of Ormond. On the con- 
trary, a religious zeal prevailing among them, by the per- 
ſuaſions of their Monks and Clergy, they could not bear 
to be under a Proteſtant commander, Nay, they conſpired 
againſt the life of the Marquiſs, and in an inſurrection at 
Limerick, raiſed by a Monk, he was in danger of being 
killed. At laſt, the Iriſb Biſhops, in a full Aſſembly, pub- P. 335 
liſhed a Declaration, proteſling, they would have no com- 
munion with Hereticks, nor obey the Marquiſs of Or- 


WE Burnet. 
e.. 
=. Whiteloc! 
WE Pbillips, 
WE 1th. 


to a Catholick, on whom they could better rely. The bY 170 
Marquiſs being thus expoſed to the ſuſpicions and treache- Bonds 
rous deſigns of the /r;/h, and utterly unable to reſtore the lieh. 
King's affairs, made the Marquiſs of Clanrictard his De- P. 5, 


puty, and retired into France, from whence, afterwards, 


Ireton dying of the plague in 165 1, the Parliament gave Iero' 
the command of their forces in /reland, to Lieutenant- 4 7 
General Edmund Ludlow, a great Republican, and one of Ludo, 
Charles the Firſt's Judges. | | 

The Jriſb were not more obedient to Clanrickard than i"! 
to Ormond, The Catholick Clergy, and all Ulfer, re- ied þy th 
fuſed to have any ſociety with the Engliſh, under the com- tri ts 
mand of the Marquiſs, though a Catholick. It was ſuffi- 3 
cient that he had received his commiſſion from a Proteſtant, Clarendon. 
to render him odious. A certain number of men were Ill. p. 
therefore choſen to form a Council for the adminiſtration of 
their affairs. This Council judged it expedient to call to 
their aſſiſtance a foreign Catholick Prince, who might be 
capable to conduct them, and put him in poſſeſſion of te 
Government of their Iſland, They caſt their eyes on the Bar- 
Duke of Lorrain, then at Bruſſels, and reſolved to ſend 
Deputies to treat with him. This reſolution being taken, 


they demanded of the Marquiſs of Clanrictard a commiſſion 


Coaches, Whitelock, p. 584+ 
1 . for , 


1 
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e Deputies, fearing, they would be ill received, if not 
eren fe. che King 88 in Ireland. But the 
Marquiſs refuſed to give ſuch a commiſſion, till he knew 
the King's pleaſure, This refuſal inflamed their animoſi- 
ties againſt him. He was exclaimed againſt with great bit- 
| terneſs, and their Deputies were fent notwithſtanding his 

oppoſition (1). The Duke of Lorram judged it not proper 
to engage in ſuch an undertaking, without better informa- 
tion of ſome particulars, which it concerned him to know, 
He ſent a certain Abbot into Ireland, who having learned, 
that the affairs of the Iriſb were almoſt deſperate, and this 
reſolution taken without the conſent of the King's Lieute- 
nant, refuſed to treat with them. The /r;/h, enraged 
with the Marquiſs of Clanricitard for oppoſing their de- 
"* ſign, perſecuted him ſeveral ways, and at laſt, treated with 

Ludlow, by means of a certain Monk, without the Mar- 

quiſs's privity, who ſeeing himſelf unable to ſerve the King, 

informed him of what paſſed, and deſired leave to retire, 

The King readily granted his requeſt, as ſeeing no way to 

ſave Ireland, and left the Iriſh to their own meaſures, whoſe 

affairs from that time daily grew worſe, 

It was then, and in the following years, that the 71h 
wholly unable to reſiſt the Parliament forces, were expoſed 
to the utmoſt ſeverity of the Engliſ commanders. The 
barbarity they had exerciſed upon the Englyh Proteſtants, 
ſettled in Ireland, was juſtly retaliated upon them. Many 
were executed, and others, to the number of a hundred 
thouſand, moſt of whom periſhed with hunger and miſery, 
had leave to go into the ſervice of foreign Princes. The 
families which remained in the country, were for the moſt 
part, removed into Connaught, where ſome lands were aſ- 

ſigned them for their ſubſiſtence, while the reſt was deli- 
vered to the Adventurers, who advanced money for the 

Triſh war. Part alſo of theſe confiſcated lands was given 

to the officers and ſoldiers in payment of their arrears, and 

part was ſold to the beſt bidders. From this time, the na- 
tion has been kept ſo low, that there is no appearance of 
its ever recovering. In 1654, Fleetwood, who had mar- 
. ried Treton's widow, Cromwell's daughter, was made Go- 
A vernor of Ireland, and two years after, was ſucceeded by 
Henry Cromwell, younger Son of the Protector. * _ 
Though Scotland was ſubdued, it was not entirely free 
3 from diſturbances. The general Aſſemblies of the Kirk 
11. p. 394, had been ſuppreſſed by Cronnwell, knowing, that from thence 
79. flowed all the troubles which had been for ſo many years in 
bes. Scotland, Beſides, as it was his intention to introduce in 
that Kingdom a liberty of Conſcience as well as in Eng- 
land, he knew, it would be impoſſible to execute his de- 
ſign ſo long as theſe Aſſemblies ſubſiſted. The people of 
Scotland were enraged at a liberty ſo contrary to their Co- 
venant, and the maxims of the Kirk. They ſufficiently 
diſcovered their ſentiments, though to no purpoſe, ſince 
they had neither places, nor forces, nor arms, nor leaders, 
to enable them to attempt a deliverance. On the other 
hand, ſome Lords and Gentlemen of the King's party till 
kept in the High-lands, with troops under the command 
of the Earl of Glencarn. But theſe troops, neither well 
armed nor diſciplined, were defeated by Colonel Mor- 
gan (2). Nevertheleſs, with the remains of their troops, 
they {till kept in ſome inacceſſible places, where it was im- 
poſſible to attack them. Butat laſt, diſcord ariſing among 
them, they were forced to ſend to the King for Colonel 
Middleton and obtained his conſent. On Middleton's ar- 
rival, Glencarn quitted them, and made his own peace. 
Middleton ſupported the remains of this party about ayear, 
and then was obliged to ſorſake it, ſeeing it was not poſ- 
ſible to do the King any notable ſervice in that country. 
It is time now to return to the affairs of England, 

As, by the Inſtrument of Government, a Parliament was 
to aſſemble the 3d of September, Cromwell called one for 
that day. But in his writs for election of Members, there 
was a ftrict order not to elect any perſons, or their ſons, 
who had born arms for the King; and this was punctually 
obeyed. A new regulation was likewiſe made to proportion 
the number of Repreſentatives to the largeneſs of the Bur- 
roughs and Counties, and to their reſpective ſhares of the 
publick expences. This regulation, as being very juſt in 
itſelf, met with univerſal approbation (3). \ 
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of the Aſſembly, and not the Marqu.ſs's. Clarendon, Tom, III. p. 364. 


Oliver Cromwell, PROTECTOR. 


(1) The Lord Clarendon ſays, aſter he had been inveighed againſt with great virulency, he could not wi 
tederate Catholicks, bur gave his Credentials ro the Perſon recommended to him. However, the Comm 


(2) The Scots had eight hundred Horſe, and three thouſand Foot; and Morgan eight hundred and fifty Horſe, and ſixteen buadred Foot. Mitelocł, 
p. 588.—— The Scots ſent an Invitation to King Charles to come among them, but he did not think proper ſo to do. Barnet, p. 60. 


593 


The Parliament being aſſembled, Cromwell made a Speech 1654. 
in the Painted-Chamber, where the Houſe waited on him. Hi, Speech 
He briefly touched upon the diſorders of the preceding Go- J. , 


qt Septemb. 4. 
vernment, and endeavoured to juſtify the preſent Eſta- Clarendon, 


bliſnment. After an aſſurance of his good intentions, he I p. 385. 
. . > Whitelock, 
repreſented to them his ſervices for the nation, ſince the p 5%. 


diflolution of the long Parliament, and told them, he had 
called a free Parliament, agreeably to the deſire of all good 
Engliſhmen ; adding, that he did not ſpeak to them as one 
that would be a lord over them, but as one that would be 
a fellow-ſervant, in the great affair of ſettling the Govern- 
ment, | 

Cromwell hoped, this Parliament, free indeed, exeept- 
ing the excluſion of the Royaliſts, who could nat have 
been admitted with ſafety, would confirm his Protectoral 
dignity, and that the confirmation of a free Parliament, 
would ſtop the mouths of his enemies. Upon his own re- Lenchal 
commendation, Lenthal, Speaker of the long Parliament, e peat; 
was choſen again to that poſt. It appeared very ſoon, that = 85 
the Parliament had many Members who were enemies of Whitclock, 
tyranny, and having ſerved in the long Parliament, had 
imbibed maxims very contrary to thoſe eſtabliſhed by 
Cromwell, The firſt thiag propoſed, was to examine by Cromweli's 
what authority they were aſſembled ; a queſtion unexpected Pure . 
by Cromivell. In all appearance, his enemies deligned to Qlrendon, 
give him a mortal blow, by a deciſion that his authority III. p. 388. 
was imaginary and illegal, as indeed it was. Perhaps too, 
the Parliament intended to ſeize the Sovereign Power, tho' 
convened by an unlawful authority. Cromwell himſelf had 
given them an inſtance of what could be done with the 
aſſiſtance of force. But as he had friends, as well as ene- 
mies, in the Houſe, he found means to make them loſe 
time, by the oppoſition they met with, from the officers 
and others who eſpouſed his intereſt, whether thro” friend- 
ſhip or fear. So though he could not hinder the frequent 
debates on this queſtion, he gave his enemies cauſe to ap- 
prehend, that they ſhould not carry it, when it came to 
be decided. Atlaſt, perceiving they only waited a favorable 
opportunity to put the queſtion, he ſent for the Members 
to meet him in the Paznted-Chamber, Though in his firſt He feats » 
Speech he told them, that he would only be their fellow- %, 
ſervant, in this he ſpoke as their Lord, and told them, 44 Reſent« 
they were too free in calling an eſtabliſhed Government went. 
into queſtion, from which themſelves had derived their au- Clasen gon 
thority, ſince if they were not lawfully convened, they had 11. p. 389. 
no power to debate. At their return to the Houſe they Whirelock. 
found a guard at the door, refuſing entrance to any perſon, © 8125 
who would not firſt ſign an Engagement in theſe words — 
1 A. B. do hereby freely promiſe and engage myſelf, to be true 
and faithful to the Lord Protector, and to the Commonwealth 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and ſhall not (according 
to the tenor of the Indenture, whereby I am returned to ſerve 
in this preſent Parliament) propoſe or give any conſent to alter 
the Government, as it is ſettled in one ſingle perſon and a Par- 
liament. Many refufing to ſign this Engagement, were 
excluded from the Houſe (4). DW Rk 

_ Notwithſtanding all this, the Members themſelves, who 

had ſigned the Engagement, were not more tractable, and 
ceaſed not to ſhew their ill- will to Cromwell. They had 
only ſigned, to have it in their power to deſtroy him, 
when a favorable occaſion offered, which they hoped would 
not be long. A plot was formed chiefly by the Cavaliers, 1654-5, 
but with the privity of many Members of Parliament, to | 
raiſe an army in ſeveral parts of the Kingdom. Cromwell Diſſolvss it. 
being informed of it by his ſpies, prevented the deſign of 5 
his enemies, by a diſſolution of the Parliament eleven days corel aka i 
before the time fixed for its continuance, by the Inſtru- p. 616. 
ment of Government (5), namely, on the 22d of January. 

At the diſſolution he told the Members, he was not ig- 

norant of their * and that ſeveral were engaged in 

a conſpiracy againſt the Government (6). 

It was not without foundation that he mentioned a con- P's again 
ſpiracy, which was now ready to open. Though he was e Porec. 
not informed of all the particulars, he knew, however, in 
general, that an inſurrection was intended in ſeveral places, 
and had the names of ſome that were to be the principal | 
actors. Two days after the diſſolution of the Parliament, Februwy 13, 
Major Wildman was arreſted by his order, and a declara- 3 


TIE | 350. 
ithſtand the importunity of the Aſſembly of con- Whitelock. 
iſhoners were reſolved to follow the Inſtructions p. 618. 


Excludes ſe- 
veral Mem- 
bers, 


Whitelock, 


(3) By the gth and 10th Articles of the Inſtrument of Government, (which ſee in Whitelock, P: 552.) 
England and Wales, ſhould not exceed four hundred. Thoſe for Scotland and Ireland, 


it was provided, that the Perſons ts be choſen in 
(for the three Kingdoms united in one Commonwealth, and the 


proportion there fer down at large. A Pro 


Boroughs being omitted, and the number o 
the Lord 


(A This year on November 30.) died the learned 


(s) B 
their fir 


Speech in 
bim and his Succeſſors, 


No. 73. Vol. II. 


Iſles of Ferſey and Gucruſey were alſo included) were to be thirty 


Anglicanum. And Henry Elſynge, Clerk of the long Parliament. 
the VIIIch Article of the Inſtrument of Government, the Parliament was not, during the ſpace of ſive months, 

: ON to be adjourned, prorogued, or diſſolved, without their ewn conſent. White!ock, p- $72. 

0 is long 


for each Kingdom. Then the Perſons to be choſen in England and Wales were to be in a certain 


rtion, which it would have been well for England, had it been always obſerved, the little inſignificant 


the Knights of the Shire increaſed from four to twelve, according to the Extent of the County, 
Clarendon,) was then generilly looked upon 


| This (fays 
as an alteration fit to be more warrantably made, and in à better time. Tom. III. p. 387, 


John Selden, As alſo Mr. Doddeſworth, who had the chief hand in compiling the Monaſticon 


to be accounted from the day of 


- 


Whitelock, p. 610, —618. He fays, the Parliament was diflolved January 31. P. $19,—Before their diſſolation th 
a Revenue of two hundred thouſand pounds a year, p. 60g. 7 * | cheir diſſolution they 
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i655, tion was found in his houſe, containing the reafons which 

obliged the Engliſb to take up arms againſt Cromwell (1). 

Some others, as well Republicans as Royaliſts, were alſo 
apprehended, 

A Defign Since the King's retreat to Calggne, he had received 

po een frequent Expreſſes from his friends, informing him of 

Whitelock, the general diſlike of CromwelPs Government, and of the 

P- 415,419, favourable opportunity for a general Riſing. What they 

75 of the ſaid concerning the general diſcontent, was very true. But 

Reyaliſis, they built upon a falfe principle, which had often deceived 

Charles I. and now likewiſe deceived them. They ima- 

gined, that all who were diſpleaſed with the Government 

were diſpoſed to ſerve the King, and reſtore him without 

any condition. Indeed, the Presbyterians would have gladly 


reſtored the King, provided it was on the terms granted. 


by the King his father in the treaty of Newport, that is, 
with the limitation of the Royal Power, and the efta- 
bliſhment of the Presbyterian Government in the Church. 
But it was not likely, Charles II. being at liberty, would 
grant the ſame conditions as were accepted by Charles I. 
under confinement. On the other hand, *tis alſo true, 
that in general, the Independents, Anabaptiſts, and in a 
word, all the zealous Republicans, were enemies of Crom- 
well ſince his ſeizing the Government, and that in the 
army itſelf there was a ſtrong party againſt him. But 
nothing was farther from theſe men's thoughts, than the 
King's reſtoration, and yet the Royalifts imagined, all 
Cromwell's enemies would ſtrive to reſtore the King to the 
throne, as if there was no poſſibility of being enemy to 
the Protector, without being devoted to the King. Up- 
on this foundation it was, that they formed the project of 
an inſurrection in the Weſt, and of another in the North, 
not doubting of the army's joining, or at leaſt ſuffering the 
Cavaliers to act undiſturbed againſt Cromwell, This pro- 
ject was communicated to the King, who approved of it 
as well as of the day appointed ſor the execution, namely 
p. 451. the 18th of April. The King diſpatched the neceſſary 
commiſſions, and privately came into Zealand to be ready 

to paſs into Z.:zg/and if the undertaking ſhould be crowned 

with ſucceſs. At the ſame time, Wilmot Earl of Rocheſter 

repaired ſecretly to London (2), with Sir Foſeph Wag ſtaſt, 

who had been Major-general in the army of the late King. 

Pe 432, 433+ At London their friends were conſulted, and it was reſolved, 
Wagftaff ſhould conduct the inſurrection, which was to 

be in the Weſt, and the Earl of Roche/ter that in the 

North (3). 5 | 

forfrinick, On the day appointed, JYag/taff came within two miles 
March 11. Of Salisbury, where he found Penruddech, a Corniſh Gen- 
mw tleman, Jones, Grove, and ſome others, who had aſſem- 
g ck, bled about two hundred Horſe. With this ſmall force, 


Plarendon, 


HI. p. 429. 


Salisbury 


620. 


Phillips, they entered Salisbury without any oppoſition. For as it 
was then the time of the Aſſizes, little notice was taken 

of thoſe who entered the city. The market- place was 
immediately ſeized, and all the Stables locked up, that the 

Horſes might be at their devotion. After this, the Judges 

were ſeized, with the Sheriff, and were in great danger 

| of being hanged for their refuſal to proclaim the King, 
0 notwithſtanding was proclaimed. But ſoon after, 
1. P-43+> the conſpirators perceiving, that the inhabitants remained 


43 


Whitelock. in their Houſes, without offering to join them, they were 


ey 455 A troop of Horſe, accidentally quartered in the neigh- 


ſeated. bourhood, purſued and inſpired them with ſuch terror, that 


 Tiree of them at their approach, they laid down their arms. Wag taff 


egEXOCUT ed, 5 


: uy 46; fortunately eſcaped, but Penruddoch, Grove and Jones 


lid, were taken. The two firſt were beheaded, and the other 
hanged (4). Notwithſtanding the great hopes conceived 
by the Royaliſts of a general rifing throughout the King- 
dom, the people no where attempted to favour the enter- 
prize. It is impoſſible to know what would have been 

the behaviour of the army, ſince there was no neceflity 
of their being aflembled, this affair being ended in two 
or three days. One may here remark, what commonly 
happens on theſe occaſions, namely, that the contrivers of 
ſuch projets, keeping company for the moſt part with 
only men of their own party, are apt to believe the whole 
nation to be in the ſentiments of thoſe with whom they 
converſe, wherein they are frequently miſtaken. This 
was, as it were, the peculiar weakneſs of the Royaliſts, 
of which the Earl of Clarendon's Hiſtory furniſhes various 
inſtances. | b 

The Den The inſurrection in the North vaniſhed before it was 

ee begun to be executed. The Earl of Rochefter repaired to 


Comes ty 
nothing. 


Clarendon, (1) The Title of it was, © The Declaration of the free and well - affected People of England, now in Arms againſt the Tyrant Oliver Cromzvell, Eſq; See 
III. p. 436, it in Whiteleck, p-. 618. who ſays, “ many who viewed it, knew there was too much Truth in it.“ 
| (2) For fear ſomebody ſhould be General before him, in caſe the Plot ſucceeded. Clarendon, Tom. III. p. 431. 7 

(3) He ſent Sir Marmaduke Darcy, a gallant Gentleman, and nobly allied in thoſe parts, to prepare the King's party there. Ibid. p. 43% * 

(J) Others ſay, Fones was repricved. Rapin by miſtake ſays, Grove was hanged, but he was beheaded at Exeter, with Penruddectk. Clarendon, Tom. III. 


P- 43 Jo : l 
(5) It is probable, the chief motive of it was, That he might be able, with the help of Spaniſh Gold, to carry on his deſign in England, without depending 
upon a Parliament tor Money. I elruud, pe 100. 


tering both Kingdoms with hopes of the friendſhip of 


France. 


diſcouraged, and leaving the town, took the weſtern rout. 


a a war between the two nations. Nevertheleſs, Cromwel!, 


the County of Yori, where he found ſome Gentlemen 
zealous for the King's ſervice. But after an inquiry into 1055. 
what they could perform, he thought it not. proper to 
make any attempt, but returned to the King with an ac- 
count of what had paſſed. | 

The King, having loſt the hopes he had been made to bi, 
conceive, returned to Cologne, Soon after his arrival it on, 
was diſcovered, that one of his domeſticks, named Ma. Wee 
ning, lately come from England, held a ſecret correſpondence I de 
with Thurlo, Cromwell's Secretary, and acquainted him e 
with the tranſactions of the King's Court. He was appre- Philly, 
hended and ſhot to death in a caſtle belonging to the Duke 
of Newburg. It is now time to ſpeak of CromwelPs aft\irs 
with France and Spain. 

In the reign of Charles I. Cardinal Richelieu, as hath 47... 
been ſaid, was concerned in the troubles of Scotland in the 
year 1637, from which thoſe of England were after. 85 8 
wards produced. The Court of France all along ſeemed JO 
to eſpouſe the intereſt of Charles I. during his life, but 
never gave him any real aſſiſtance. Cardinal Richeli,; 
believed, that nothing could more advance his project of 
humbling the Houſe of Auſtria, than to prevent England 
from aſſiſting Spain, in order to preſerve the ballance of _ 
Europe, as the intereſt of England required. For this 
reaſon, that able Miniſter, inſtead of afliſting Charles J. 
thought only of fomenting the troubles of England. Car- 
dinal Aazarin his ſucceſſor, under the minority of Leu 
XIV. followed the ſame maxim, and never gave any real 
aſſiſtance to Charles, But it may be ſaid, he carried this 
Policy too far, ſince inſtead of keeping the ballance even 
between the King and Parliament, he gave the Parliament 
room to acquire a ſuperiority, which might become very 
prejudicial to France. Afﬀter the death of Charles I. the 
Commonwealth of England grew ſo powerful, that it was 
too late to endeavour to weaken it, eſpecially as France was 
then engaged in a war with Spain. If France had aſſiſted 
Charles II. the would have run the risk of ſeeing the Par- 
liament in alliance with Spain, which in that juncture waz 
not to be hazarded. For this reaſon, the intereſts of 
Charles II. were entirely abandoned by France, and all his 
aſſiſtance from thence was a penſion too inconſiderable 
for his ſubſiſtence, And even this was privately, leſt the 
Parliament ſhould be jealous. The Engliſh feared her fo Clin, 
little, that in 1652, their fleet made no ſcruple to attack 'll "3% 
that of France, ſent to the relief of Dunkirk beſieged 8 8 
by the Spaniards, and taken by them the ſame year. Not- 
withſtanding that affront, Fance ſent an Ambaſſador to 
the Parliament to deſire their friendſhip. Cromwell, when 
advanced to the Protectorate, held, for ſome time, the 
two Crowns of France and Spain in ſuſpence, equally flat- 


England. But it appeared afterwards, he only intended 
to amuſe Spain, being reſolved to make an alliance with 


Spain had given no more afliſtance to Charles I. than 27 
France. On the contrary, Don Alenzo de Cardenas, the (ue 
Spaniſh Ambaſſador in England, had ſhewn a partiality for ,,; eh 
the Parliament, which was conſidered by Charles as a ſort Clirenvs, 
of declaration againſt him. After the death of Charles I. 75 
the King of Spain paid great regard to the Parliament, 
and gave them no juft cauſe to make war upon him. All 
that England could reproach him with, was, his receiving, Id. 5. 23, 
though very coldly, in 1649, Lord Cottington, and Mr. 
Hyde as ambaſſadors from Charles II. but without enter- 
ing with them into any negotiation, that might create 
jealouſy in the Parliament. The ſole deſign of this ambaſly 
was, to procure ſome money from the Spaniſb Court for 
the King's ſubſiſtence, in which the ambaſſadors were 
unſucceſsful, The murder of Aſcham, the Parliament's '% . 53 
envoy at Madrid, by ſome Iriſb, and the little zeal ſnewn 
by the Court of Spain to puniſh the murderers, might 
be another cauſe of complaint. But things of this nature 
are liable to ſo many diſcuſſions, that it is difficult to know, 
whether it was in the King of Spain's power to give the 
Parliament an entire ſatisfaction. However that be, theſe 
cauſes of complaint did not ſeem of ſufficient weight to breed | 


now made ProteQtor, had no ſooner concluded a peace with 
Holland, than he reſolved to attack Spain. The grounds c we! 


reſolves uf 


of this war are not eaſy to be gueſſed (5), but what may % ui 


be conjectured is this. Cromwell, as I obſerved, intended Span., 
to be confirmed by a Parliament, in his Protectoral dig- _ f 
nity received only from the officers of the army. It con- % „% 


cerned 
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Book XXII, 


cerned him therefore Firſt, to render ſome ſignal ſervice to 
the State, in order to make his uſurpation paſs the more 
ceably. Secondly, as Spain was then upon the decline, 
he believed perhaps, it would be eaſy to make ſome con- 
queſt upon that Crown, which might render his Protectorate 
famous, and ſhew the Engliſb that if he ſought to advance 
himſelf, it was in order to be more ſerviceable to the Re- 
publick. T hirdly, it is likely, Mazarin was concerned in 
this reſolution, in order to give a powerful diverſion to Spain. 
However this be, Cromwell on his advancement to the 
Protectorſhip, ſent out two fleets, one under the command 
of Blake, to the Mediterranean to chaſtiſe the Algerines, 
who frequently took Engliſh veſſels, and the other under 
Penn, with [thirty Ships, and] about five thouſand land- 
ſoldiers commanded by Venables (1). The two laſt com- 
manders had ſealed orders from Cromwell, which were to 
be opened at a prefixed time (2). This fleet failed from 
Portſmouth the 27th of December, and arrived at Barbadoes 
the 28th of January, from whence they failed again the 
zoth of March 1655. By the ſealed orders, the two Com- 
manders were to proceed to Hiſpaniola and take St. Domingo 
the capital of the Iſland. Cromwell's inſtructions for this 
undertaking were ſo particular and circumſtantial, that the 
appeared to be drawn by men thoroughly acquainted with 
the country (3). At the approach of the Engliſb fleet the 
Spaniards abandoned St. Domingo. But Venables, inſtead 
of landing his troops (4), according to his inſtructions, 
within a mile of the Place, diſ-embarked them at a much 
greater diftance (5). This gave the inhabitants time to 
come to themſelves, return to the town, and put it in a 
poſture of defence, The Engliſh, when they approached 
Domingo, were ſo fatigued, by a long march, by the ex- 
ceſſive heat, by hunger and thirſt, that they were eaſily 
repulſed, and forced to retire to their Ships, leaving many 
dead and wounded in the iſland. | 
This attempt miſcarrying, the Engliſb fleet ſailed to Ja- 
maica, and ſeized the iſſe with little oppoſition. Some 
troops were left there, which were afterwards re-inforced by 
Cromwell, in order to preſerve this conqueſt, where the 
Engliſh have ſince eſtabliſhed a rich Colony. Venables was 
ſent to the Tower on his return to London, but ſoon diſ- 


E Ti: King of charged. The war being ſufficiently declared by this at- 


King of Spain ordered the effects of the Engliſb merchants 
in all his dominions to be ſeized, which was a very con- 
ſiderable loſs to them. Nor did the miſchief ſtop there; 
for by this war ſo unjuſtly undertaken, the Engliſb forfeited 
the Spaniſh trade, which transferred to the Dutch, helped 
them to repair the loſſes ſuſtained in the laſt war. | 
The war with Spain was ſoon followed by a peace with 
France, proclaimed at London the 23d of October. This 
peace was eaſily made, ſince France was willing to forget 
the injury received from the Engliſb in 1652. That point 
was only to renew the ancient treaties, to which there was 
no obſtacle, after Cromwel!'s declaration againſt Spazn (6), 
| Beſides the inſurrections and conſpiracies from the Cava- 
liers and Presbyterians, Cromwell was alſo in danger from 
the male-contents of his own party, who had effectually 
ſerved him, without knowing what were his deſigns, but 
who were extremely provoked at their having been tools 
to his private ambition. The Republicans were incenſed 
The republican Government was as much 
their idol as the Covenant was that of the Presbyterians. 
So Cromwell by being inveſted with the ProteQorſhip, had 
offended them no leſs than the Cavaliers and Presbyterians, 
It was not eaſy to curb three Parties, which, if they could 
have reſolved to unite, would have been ftrong enough to 
ruin him. But he knew ſuch an union was very difticult, 
and yet it was not impoſſible, that particular men ot each 
party, whether openly or privately, might combine ſor his 
deſtruction, The army was his only ſupport, in which 
too there were republicans who hated him mortally, as ap- 
pears in the Memoirs of Ludlow, one of the moſt invete- 
rate againſt him, Nay, very likely, if he had been obliged 
to aſſemble the diſperſed army, and the officers could have 
communicated their thoughts to one another, they would 
not have entirely obeyed him. As to the Royalifts, he 
never wanted pretences to perſecute them, which not only 


(1) A Gentleman of à good Family in Cheſhire, Clarenden, Tom, III. R. 451. 


Oliver Cromwell, PRO TEC TOR. 69 


pleaſed the other Parties, but was agreeable to their in- 1655. 
tereſts, As for the Presbyterians, as they were equally 

enemies of the Cavaliers and Independents, in keeping them 

low, he obliged theſe two laſt Parties, who knew, if the 
Presbyterians ſhould again be ſuperior, they would treat 

them no better than Cromwell, But the rigid Republicans 

were his moſt dreaded enemies, becauſe he had no pre- 

tence againſt them, They had the more cauſe to com- 

plain, and ſpeak freely, as Cromwell, being their head, 

had made uſe of them, under colour of acting for the pub- 

lick, and brought them to labour for his own private ad- 
vancement. So, to hold all theſe parties in ſubjection, he ee 
divided England into eleven diſtricts, and eſtabliſhed in 1 
each, officers, whom he called Major-Generals, with an October. 
almoſt abſolute power, that they might be always ready to Clarendon, 
prevent or diſperſe inſurrections. In this eſtabliſhment his 8 
principal view was to awe the Republicans, though the pre- p. 634. 
tence was to curb the Cavaliers. Theſe Major- Generals Ludlow. 
became true tyrants, and ſo oppreſſed the People, that 
Cromwell at laſt was forced to reduce their power within 

much narrower bounds(7), 

Though CromwelPsambition inclined him to ſupport by E. er 46 
force the dignity conferred on him, he ſaw the ridiculous- © *%: 
neſs of exerciſing an authority given by men who had no Clarendon, 
lawful power to beſtow it. He eaſily perceived it to be a III. p. 465. 
fertile ſource of plots and conſpiracies againſt his perſon and 
government, There was no law by which he could puniſh 

the conſpirators, fince his dignity, far from having any 

ſolid foundation, was a pure uſurpation. On ſuch occaſions 
therefore it was neceſſary to uſe a tyrannical power, and 

ſuch violences might produce in the end very ill effects. 

To remedy this inconvenience, he had called a free Par- 

liament in expectation of having his authority confirmed, 

but was diſappointed, He reſolved therefore, inſtead of a 

free Parliament, to call one, on which he might depend, 

and to uſe their authority to eſtabliſh his own, 

The Parliament, according to the natural meaning of 1656. 
the word, is the repreſentative of the Nation, whoſe deci- Refleclons 
ſions and laws are looked upon as conformable to the ſen- „!“ 
timents of the People in general. The extreme reſpect, 
veneration, and attachment which the Engliſp have for the 
Parliament, are therefore not to be thought ſtrange, ſince 
in ſupporting its privileges, they maintain their own liberty, 

But this ſuppoſes a Parliament agreeable to the conſtitution, 
compoſed of King, Lords, and Commons, with an en- 
tire freedom in the elections. A Parliament thus compoſed 
may truly be called the Nation's repreſentative. It is un- 
neceſſary here to obſerve, that artifices, intrigues and ca- 
bals have ſometimes altered this happy conſtitution. The 
frequent inſtances which have occurred in this Hiſtory, 
render it unqueſtionable. We have ſeen Parliaments re- 
gardleſs of their Country's good, and devoted entirely to the 
will of the Prince. By others, Kings have been depoſed, 
and their Sovereigns deprived of their moſt lawful preroga- 
tives. But without being obliged to look ſo far back, it 
needs only be conſidered, what paſled in the late Reign, 
particularly ſince December 1648, A Parliament reduced 
by force and violence to leſs than a hundred Members, 
brought the Sovereign to the Scaffold, aboliſhed the Houſe 


of Lords, deſtroyed Monarchy, changed the Government 


into a Commonwealth, and inveſted themſelves with a ſu- 
preme authority, under the ſpecious pretence of repreſenting 
the Nation, tho' without King and Houſe of Peers. Never- 
theleſs, tho the conſtitution of the Parliament was entirely 
ſubverted, and tho' the name of Parliament, one would have 
thought, ſhould not have deceived the people, that venerable 
name was {till uſed to force them to obedience, on a ground- 
leſs ſuppoſition, That an Aſſembly with only the name 
of Parliament was inveſted with all the authority of the 
moſt legal Parliament. Upon this foundation, theſe tyrants 
claimed a right to enact laws, to ordain, to decree, as the 
moſt regular Parliament might have done. I ſhall not 
ſtay to ſhew the extravagance of this pretenſion. Very 
probably, thoſe that claimed it, were not themſelves ſatis- 
fied with it. But as they were deſtitute of all other founda- 
tion, they built upon this, though weak and unſecure. 


Cromwell's authority was no better ſupported. His uſur- Upon crom- 


well' Au- 
thority. 


pation was ſo viſible, that a man muſt have wilfully ſhut 


(2) People cquld not imagine where the Fleet was to go. Some fancied it was to rob the Church of Lorecto, which occaſioned 2 Fortification to be 


drawn round it: Others talked of Rome itſelf; others 


Cadix, &c. Burnet, p. 75+ 


(3) *Tis ſaid, Thomas Gage, who had been a Prieſt, and was come from the Weſt-Indies, engaged him in this deſign, by giving him an account of the 
weakneſs as well as riches of the Spaniards in thoſe parts. Burnet, p. 74. Whitelock, p. 621. : | 
(4) Venables had in all, reckoning the Forces he took up at Barbadoes, above nine thouſand Men; with a Troop of Hoxſe. Clarendon, Tom. III. p. 453, 


(5) Ten Leagues more Weſtward, Whitelock, p. 627. 


(6) This Confederacy was dearly purchaſed on the part of England, for by it the ballance of the two Crowns of France and Spain was deſtroyed, and a 
foundation laid for the future greatneſs of the French, to the unſpeakable prejudice of all Exrope in general, and of the Engliſh Nation in particular, whoſe 


Intereſt jt had been hitherto accounted ro maintain that 


equality as near as might be, Ludlow, Tom, II. p. 559, —It is very remarkable, That, in this 


Treaty, Cromwell would not allow the French King to call himſelf King of France, but of the French; when he himſelf aſſumed the Title of Protector of 
England and France, And, what is more, in the inſtrument of the Treaty, Cromwel!'s Name was put before the French King's. Welwoed, p. 99. 

(7) Bates makes the number of Diſtricts to be fourteen. The Major-Generals were, Kelſey, Goff, Desborongh, Fleetwood, Skippon, Whaley, Butler, Berry, 
Worſeley, Lambert, Berkſtead, who was alſo Lieutenant of the Tower. They had all the Authority which was before divided among Commitree-men, Juf- 


rices of Peace, and other Officers. They could commit to priſon all ſuſpe 


Perſons; levied Monies ; ſ-queſtered thoſe who refuſed to pay; had power 


to liſt Horſe and Foot upon occaſion; and from them lay no appeal, but to the Protector himſelf, 'Clarendon fays, there were twelve. Tom, III. 
r. 478.— Thu year died James Stewart, Duke of Richmond, and the learned James Uſher, Prime of Armaghe 
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596 The HISTORY 


1656, his eyes not to ſee it, He himſelf was ſo convinced of the 
unlawfulneſs-of his power, that he would fain have had it 
confirmed by a free Parliament, being the only way which 
could furniſh him with a plauſible pretence to exerciſe it, 
But failing of ſucceſs, he continued where he was, that is, 
inveſted with the dignity of Protector, by men who had 
no power to confer it, Wherefore, the authority of a Par- 
liament appeared to him abſolutely neceſſary to confirm 
him in his own. But, as he had experienced what was to 
be expected from a free Parliament, he reſolved to call one 

He casa which might be more at command. He therefore ſum- 
Para, moned a Parliament to meet the 17th of September z but he 
3 took ſuch juſt meaſures, that though the People ſeemed to 
Clarendon. enjoy a pet fect freedom in the choice of their Repreſenta- 
1 tives, he ſecured a majority of voices. Beſides, he would 
Ludlow. admit no man into the Houſe, who had not firſt promiſed 
under his hand, to do nothing againſt the eſtabliſhed Go- 
vernment. This Parliament, compoſed of the Repreſenta- 
tives of the three Kingdoms, met on the day appointed (1). 
But above a hundred Members refuſing to ſign the En- 
gagement, were denied their ſeats in the Houſe, The reſt 


8cobell's appeared ready to perform Cromiboell's deſires, An Act 
eee was forthwith paſſed, for renouncing the title of Charles 
Stuart, (ſor ſo they called the King) which was ſigned by 
all the Members. By another Act it was declared High- 
treaſon to attempt the life of the Protector. In ſhort, in 
the ſpace of ſome months, the Parliament liberally granted 
all the money deſired by Cromwell, as well for the main- 
tenance of the army and Government, as for the conti- 

nuation of the war againſt Spain. _ 
Clarendon. Some days before the Parliament met, Blake and Mon- 
Wb: 459 tague, their Admirals, falling in with eight Spaniſh ſhips, 
p.653. returning from the Veſt-Indies richly laden, took two, 


Ludlow. and ſtranded ſome others. This action was performed near 


Cadiz, where the Engliſb Admirals had long expected this 
fleet. Cromuel! ordered the two prizes to be brought to 
Portſmouth, and the money and goods to be conveyed in 
waggons, in a ſort of triumph, to London. | 
1656-7. In Fanuary 1656-7, a conſpiracy againſt his perſon, was 
Janet 9% Ciſcovered by Cromwell, by one Sindercomb, diſcharged out 
Whirelock, Of his guards. T'his man being convicted, and condemned 
p. 654. to die, was found dead in priſon, the day on which he 
was to be executed (2), | | 
1657. About two months after, ſome Anabaptiſts were diſco- 
Id. p. 555+ vered, who had projected to kill Cromwell, Major-General 
| Harriſon, Vice-Admiral Lawſon, Colonel Rich, Major 
Danvers, and ſome others, all Anabaptiſts, on ſuſpicion 
of being concerned in the conſpiracy, were put under 
_ arreſt, e | 
| Blake's At- Since Blake and Montague had taken the two prizes, 


| , e they had continued cruiſing off Cadiz, in expectation of 


at Sc. Croix the Spaniſh fleet returning from Peru. As this fleet did 


3 not appear, tho” it ſhould now have been arrived, Blake 
i e. . . * * .* 
April. had notice, it was retired to T ener:f, one of the Canaries, 


Clarendon, till the Eugliſb fleet ſhould be failed from Cadiz. 


Where- 
III. p. 469, 


richly laden, and ten other ſhips of leſs burthen. The 
commander of this fleet had anchored in the Bay of 
Santa Crux, and taken all imaginable care to ſecure him- 
ſelf againſt an attack. The ten ſmaller ſhips were moored 
cloſe to the land, and defended by two forts well mounted 
with guns, and ſeveral batteries erected on the ſhore, But 


the Galeons drawing more water, could not come ſo near 


the land, but lay farther off, with their broad- ſides to- 
wards the Sea. P/ake ſeeing no poſſibility of approaching 
the ten ſliips, reſolved, notwithſtanding the raſhneſs of the 
_ undertaking, to attack the Galeons. Accordingly, with a 
fair wind, he approached the Galeons, received their fire, 
and boarded them. The particulars of this engagement are 


Deſtroys 


44m. 


very confuſedly related by the Hiſtorians. Thus much, how- 


ever, is certain, that Blake, after an obſtinate fight, poſleſled 
- himſelf of the Galeons, and as the wind, which had 
brought him into the Bay, would not ſerve to carry them 
out, ſet them on fire. Immediately after, a land- breeze 
ariſing, put him ſafe to ſea again. The Spaniards on this 
occaſion ſuſtained a very great loſs, in ſhips, money, men, 
and merchandize : but the Engliſb acquired nothing but 
glory. Blake dying in his return to England, was pom- 
pouſly buried by Cromwell, in Henry the VIlth's chapel, 
among the monuments of the Kings. 


Sept. 4. 
Clarendon, 
II. p. 471. 


| (1) Sir Thomas Widdrington was choſen Speaker. Whitelock, p. 651» 


(2) He was tried at the Upper-Bench-bar. The Court declared,“ That by the Common Lav, 
„ Liſtraze, by what Name ſoever he wes called, whether Lord Protector, or otherwiſe, 


ce 


claratory of the Common Law.“ Whitelock, p.655. 
(3! Particularly by Charles Boyle Lord Broghill, Chief Juſtice Glynn, &c. 
(4) Wiitelock's account is thus: The Parliament had been lon 


the Title of King. This Petition and Advice was preſented to his Highneſs 


lock ſpake to him upon the Title of King, 


The whole debate is in print, IWWhitelock, p. 655. 


5) Of this Committee Whitelock was Chairman; and the chief Speakers 
Charles Wolſey, Sir Richard Qnſiow, and Colonel Jents. Life of Cropumell, p. 


3 


upon, he ſtood for the Canaries, the beginning of April, 
and found there the Span fleet, conſiſting of ſix Galeons 


cc 


Commonwealth without a King; and to make a new 


Life of Cromwell, p. 363. 
ae ; 4 g about the ſettling of the Nation, and bad framed a writing, which they ſtiled, The 
Humble Petition and Advice of the Parliament of England, Scotland, and Ireland, to his Highneſs, The firſt buſineſs of it was, for the Protector te have 


Wages by the Houſe, and he defired that a Committee might be appointed to confer 
with him abour it; which was named, and Myitelock one of the Comminee.” a — kar Ed” 


giving reaſons why he ſhould accept of it. The Prote&or urged his reaſons againſt it, and Ihitelock replied. 


F ENGLAND. Vol. II 


The Parliament, which met the 17th of September, con- .. 
tinued their ſeſſion without interruption, being employed in b 
the moſt important affair that could ever come under their *” 
conſideration, Whether Cromuell had now formed the,, 
project of his higher advancement, or the diſpoſition of the 
Houſe in his favour, inſpired him with the thought, he“ 
ſuddenly became more popular than ever. He careſſed all Br. 
parties alike. The Presbyterians were told, he was not b. 4% ©; 
far from their ſentiments ; the Nobility met with great Te eden, 
reſpect from him; and he appeared leſs incenfed againſt wh, 
the King's party. At laſt, after his friends and creatures 71 Pa 
had been long labouring to diſpoſe men in his favour, 
Mr. Pack] a Member of Parliament, and one of the City 5 
Aldermen, propoſed, in direct terms, that he might he 4 os 
inveſted with the title of King. This propoſition was '** 4 
immediately ſeconded by a great many Members (3), and Feb. 
it was even obſerved, that his known enemies very readily P, 
gave their conſent to it. Theſe imagined, there was no 3 
better way to ruin him, and excite plots againſt his life. Cluendoy 
But for the ſame reaſon, his principal friends oppoſed it I. p. 4. 
with all their power. It is, nevertheleſs, very probable, 
he was privy to this propoſal, though he thought not fit to 
tell it to Desborough his Brother-in-Jaw, or Fleetwood his 
Son-in-law, from whom it met with the greateſt oppoſition, 

This Contraſt between Cromiuell's friends, held thoſe in ſuſ- 
pence, who only intended to make their court to him, and 
cauſed them to be irreſolute. Wherefore this propoſal was 
debated in the Houſe two days ſucceſſively, In all appear- 

ance, the irreſolute were informed, in this interval, what 

they were to do. However that be, it was at laft carried 

by a majority of voices, that the Crown ſhould be offered 

to Cromwell, Purſuant to this reſolution, the Houſe im- c 
mediately appointed a Committee, to acquaint his Highneſs 3,6 
with what had been reſolved for the publick good. He bite al 
ſeemed ſurprized at the offer, and told the Committee, he 0 „ 
thought it very ſtrange, the Parliament ſhould entertain N Can 
ſuch a deſign: That he did not believe it proper for them Clarendon, Wc: 42 7 
to offer, nor would his conſcience give him leave to accept 7 4% WR ce bunt 
it. The Committee expecting this anſwer, replied, They I * 
did not queſtion but he would grant their deſire, when he = Whiteloc 
ſhould be informed of the reaſons which had induced the 8 7.057 
Parliament to take this reſolution, and which they beſought W 11. p.4 
him only to hear. Whereupon, he appointed a day to hear 4 
what they had to ſay to him (4). | | 

The Committee (5), on the day appointed, entertained Ra l. 
him with long diſcourſes, concerning the reaſons on which; _ 
the Parliament founded their requeſt, of which the princi- a n+ 
pal were: That the people of England had for many (7 
<< ages been accuſtomed to the government of Kings: clue, 
That in changing this Government, there had neceſſa- IIl. p. 4; 
rily been an abolition of many laws, cuſtoms, and for- 
«© malities, and an eſtabliſhment of others, which would 
never be endured by the people on account of their no- 
* velty : That according to the laws of England, there 
could be no ſecurity to any Act concerning the Govern- 
<< ment, without the intervention and authority of a King: 
That hitherto, thoſe concerned in the war, and the late 
changes, could not be ſafe, but would remain liable to 
dangerous inquiſitions, agreeable to the laws of the 
«© land: That the daily conſpiracies againſt the preſent 
© Government, clearly ſhewed, the people were inclined 
«© to a King, nor would be ſatisfied without one: In a 
word, That the Kingdom would never be in peace, till 
things were brought back to their antient channel. That 
it was very true, the royal family had been rejected on 
account of their tyrannies ; but this was no objection to 
the choice of a King of another family, nor could any 
K ingdom be produced, where the like had not happened, 
as well as in England.” | | 

Theſe very reaſons had been alledged in the debates in 
the Houſe, and were anſwered by the Republicans to this 


effect: That an oath had been taken to be faithful to the 
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“King, was returning to Egypt. Where was the neceſ- 
e ſity of recurring to Kings, ſince it was agreed, they 
„ invaded the rights of the Subject? That it was advan- 
< tagious that all the Subjects ſhould be equally liable to be 

called to an account, that they might be more united 
amongſt themſelves. That if a King was at laſt neceſ- 
* ſary, they would chuſe rather to have the true Heir to 
the Crown.” Cromwell was not unacquainted with the 


| to compaſs or imagine the death of the chief la- 
is High-Treaſon, and that the Statute 25 Edw. III. was only de- 


was made Chairman. When the Committee attended his Highneſs, White- 


2 the Lord Broghill, Mr. St. John, Chun, Fiennes, Lifte; Lentheh Sit 
54 | 
reaſons 
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to ſhow, he would neither accept nor refuſe the offer with; 
out deliberation; he appointed the 8th of May for his final 
wer. TT e 
* is pretended, that in this interval, he was in the ut- 
moſt diſtraction, not, knowing what to, determine. His 
ambition prompted him to accept the offered Crown, the 
whole intrigue probably being directed by himſelf. But 
the diſpoſition of. his relations and principal friends made 
him tremble. For how could he promiſe himſelf allegiance 
from ſtrangers, when he ſaw his own moſt intimate friends 
determined to abandon him? Nay, it is ſaid, ſome of 
them threatened to kill him, and that he was informed of 
a plot to aſſaſſinate him, the moment he accepted the 
Crown. The very day, he was to give his anſwer, De/- 
lorrow and Fleetwood, walking with him in St. James's 
Park, told him; if he accepted the Crown, they could 
ſerve him no longer. He was diſcouraged by all theſe 
things, at the very inſtant .the Crown was going to be 
placed on his head, His anſwer therefore to the Com- 
mittee was, that he could not accept the Government 
under the title of a King (1). Whether this refuſal was 
for or againſt his intereſt, is a Problem that admits of great 
diſpute. For my part, I believe, that being ſo able 4 
Politician, he did not think the advantages equal to the in- 
conveniencies, of accepting the Crown. | 
Nevertheleſs, to reward in ſome meaſure ſo gteat a mo- 
deration, the Parliament confirmed his dignity of Pro- 
tector, with more power than was annexed to it by the 
council of officers. This was done by a ſolemn Inftru- 
ment, called The Humble Petition and Advice (2), the 
Parliament thereby ſhowing it was not a Law to be impoſed. 
on him but an Advice, which was ſubmitted to his judg- 
ment and diſcretion, with freedom to acoept or refuſe it, 
as he ſhould think proper. The ſubſtance of it was: 
„ That his Highneſs Oliver Cromwell ſhould, under the 
ce title of Protector, be pleaſed to execute the office of 
ec chief Magiſtrate, over England, Scotland and Ireland, 
ce and the territories and the dominions thereunto belong- 
<« ing, and to govern according to all things in that Peti- 


<« tion and Advice. And alſo that he would in his. lite- 


ce time appoint the perſon that ſhould ſucceed him in the 


C Government: That he would call a Parliament conſiſt- 


<« ing of two Houſes once in a year (3) at fartheſt: that 
ce thoſe perſons who are legaly choſen by a free election 
« of the People to ſerve in Parliament, may not be ex- 


« cluded from doing their duties, but by conſent of that 


<< Houſe whereof they are members: That none but thoſe 
« under the qualifications therein mentioned, ſhould be 
4 capable to ſerve as members in Parliament: That 


<< the power of the other Houſe be limited as therein is 
<< preſcribed : that the laws and ſtatutes of the land be 


<« obſerved and kept; no laws altered, ſuſpended, abro- 
« gated, or repealed, but by new laws made by Act of 


« Parliament: That the yearly ſum of a million of 
«© pounds Sterling be ſettled for the maintenance of the 


« navy and army; and three hundred thouſand pounds for 


<< the ſupport of the Government; beſides other tempo- 
cc rary ſupplies as the Commons in Parliament ſhall ſee 
ce the neceſſities of the nation to require: That the num 


<< ber of the Protector's Council ſhall not exceed one and 
„twenty, whereof ſeven ſhall be a Quorum (4). The 


chief officers of the State, as Chancellors, Keepers of the 


% Great-Seal, &c. to be approved by Parliament: That 
<< his Highneſs would encourage a godly Miniſtry in theſe 
nations; and that ſuch as do revile and diſturb: them in 
the worſhip of God, may be puniſhed according to 
« law; and where laws are deſective, new ones to be 


„ made: That the Proteſtant Chriſtian Religion, as it is 


4c contained in the Old and New Teſtament, be aſſerted 
and held forth for the publick proſeſſion of theſe na- 
«© tions, and no other; and that a confeſſion of Faith be 


_ << agreed upon, and recommended to the people of theſe 


nations; and none to be permitted, by words, or 


(2) The Reader may ſee it at large in JYhitelock's Mem. p. 657. 


Oliver Cromwell PROTECT OB. 


e writing, to revile or reproach the ſaid Confeſſion of 1657, 

*6-Fath | 1 „ OTE . 

The general terms in which the three laſt articles con- 

cerning Religion are expreſſed, plainly ſhow, that the in- 

tention of the Parliament, or rather of Cromwell who di- 

tected them, was, to oblige equally the Presbyterians and 

Independents. The firſt, by ſupporting the Miniſtry, up- 

on the preſent eſtabliſhment, and the others, by intro: 

ducing into religion, a latitude which left every man free 

to believe and practiſe as he pleaſed; and both parties, by 

equally flattering them with a conſeſſion of Faith, in which 

each party ſhould find their account, The Epiſcopalians 

alone could not expect any advantage. 
Cromwell having ſolemnly ſworn the punctual obſerva- Cromwell 

tion of theſe articles, appointed the 26th of June for the T u. 

day of his Inauguration, which was performed with great ator 

pomp (5). He was, doubtleſs, of opinion, that this ſecond Whitelccl. 

Inauguration was neceſlary to ſupply the deſects of the f. 652- 

firſt, which had been made without any Iawful authority. T 

This done, the Houſe adjourned to the zoth of January Clarendon, 

1657-8. | F | | 5 III. p · 468. 

Since the renewal of the antient treaties between France A League 

and England, another negotiation. was begun for a league "fv: 

offenſive and, defenſive againſt Spain. This negotiation h el 

ſet on foot by the Ambaſſador of France in 1656, at France and 

London, was concluded at Paris the 13th of March 1657, "pope | 

by a treaty of League, importing, that Cromwell ſhould aubery's 

join {ix thouſand men with the French army; that Mar- Hiſtory of 


_ dyke and Dunkirk ſhould be beſieged, and when taken, de- Grdtral 


Mazarin, 


livered to the Engliſh (6). 4 5 | 
King Charles being informed of this negotiation, ſent a x;-gCharles 
truſty meſſenger to Arch-Duke Leopold, ſtill Governor of ks an, 
the Le- Countries, to offer a League with Spain. The 8 . 
King's deſign was to give himſelf ſome reputation by a Clarendon, 
league with that Crown; and, beſides, he wiſhed to reſide III. p. 455» 
in the Lo- Countries in order to be nearer England, in caſe 456, 45) 
his preſence there ſhould be neceſſary. The Arch-Duke 

accepted the propoſal, believing, if the King of England 

was attached to Spain, he would have credit enough to 

draw the Irifþ forces from the French, into the Spanifh 

ſervice. . This was all the advantage Spain could expect 

from a junction with a Prince, who had properly nothing 

to offer. Beſides he was to be ſubſiſted, when he ſhould 


be deſerted by France. However this be, the King and 
the Arch-Duke concluded a treaty, by which the King's 


reſidence at Bruges was only to be connived at by Spain, 

which was little able to maintain him according to his dig- 

nity. Spain was moreover to furniſh him with fix thou- 

ſand men, as ſoon as he ſhould be poſſeſſed of ſome good 

port in England. The King, ſatisfied with theſe condi- 

tions, becauſe he had nothing to offer to procure better, 

ſigned the treaty which was ratified by the King of 

Spain. With the ratificatian, Philip ſettled upon the King April. 

a monthly penſion of fix thouſand Guilders, and another of Hr a Pen. 


three thouſand upon the Duke of Glece/ter, who had been % C 


ſent for out of France by his brother the King, where oh 


his mother was perſwading him to change his Religion. $990 g. 


So, the King left Cologne in April 1657, and retired to , 3% 


Goes to re- 


Bruges, at the ſame time that Arck-Duke Leopold reſigned fide at Bru- 
the Government of the Low-Countries to Don John of bes.. 
Auſtria, natural ſon of Philip IV. Afterwards, the King 7; 1 7 
prevailed with the Lord Musterry, Colonel of an Triſh 475, &c. 
regiment in the ſervice of France, to deſert that ſervice, 


and join the Spaniſb army with his regiment. He alſo 


"found means to cauſe four regiments, of Engliſh, Scots and 
. Iriſh, to come in fingle companies, and offer him their 


ſervice. Theſe regiments, though not in very good order, 
ſerved in the Spanyb army. | 


As ſoon as the Treaty of league between France and 93, py, of... 


England was ſigned, Cardinal Mazarin ſignified to the York oed 
Duke of York, that he was to retire out of the Dominions rg. 
of France. All the Engliſb of the King's party, in the Clarendon. 


ſervice of France, had the ſame orders, and amongſt the III. p. 477. 


reſt the Lord Digby, now become Earl of Briſtol upon the 480. 


I.) Though a Crown was actually made, and brought to Whitehall. I elwool, p- 190. 


(3) Once in three years, or oftner. Bid. 


(4) This expreſſion is taken from the clauſe inſerted in moſt commiſſions, in which, after the number of commiſſioners is fixed, the King appoints ſome par- 
ticular perſons amongſt them, who are to be preſent to give a validity to all acts done in virtue of the commiſſi.n, and this he docs by lying, a guorum e//e 


numero wolumus, &c. Rapin. 


(5) A place being prepared at the upper end of Wefminſter- Hall, in the midſt of it was ſet a rich cloth of State, with a chair of State under it, upon an 
sſcent of two fteps. Before it a table and chair for the Speaker, and on each fide of the Hall covered ſeats one over another, for the Members. About two a- 
clock his Highneſs came, the Earl of Var wick carrying the Sword before him, (and being the only Nobleman that was preſent at that ſolemnity, ſays Lud- 
low, Tom. 2. p. 592.) and the Lotd-Mayor of London, with the City-ſword. His Highneſs ſtanding undec the cloth of State, the Speaker preſented to him 
a Robe of purple velvet tined with Ermines, which Sir 7. Widdrington the Speaker, aſſiſted by Witekck, put upon him. Thea he {delivered to him , the 
Bible richly gilt and boſſed ; atter that he girt on his Sword, and delivered into his hands the Scepter of maſſy Gold, and then made a Speech to him, and gave 
him the cath. After this, the People gave ſeveral ſhouts, and the trumpets ſounded : The Protect r ſate in the chair of State, holding the Scepter in his hand; 
en his right fide ſate the Ambaſſador of France, on the left the Ambaſſador of the United Provinces : Near him ftcod his Son Richard, Fleetwwwd Lord: Deputy 
of Ireland, Cleypole Maſter of the Horſe, the Council and others of State. The Earl of Warwick held the Swoid an the right, and the Lord Mayor the 
City Sword on the left fide of the Chair. Near the Earl of Warwith ſtood Viſcount Lifle, General Montogue, and Whitel xk, each of them with a drawn Sword 
4 hands. Then the trumpets ſounded, and a Herald proclaimed his Highneſs's Title, and Proclamation was made to the People, crying, God ſawe the 
88 The Ceremonies being ended, he went in State to W:ſtminfter-Hall Gate, where he took Coach, and went to the Houle, and paſſed fome bills. 


» Þ 662, 


(6) Some authors, by confounding theſe two Treaties, the on: of the 23d of O&#cher 1655, and the other of the 3d of March 1657, have fallen iato fome 


Rapin. See Colle. of Treaties, Ton. 3. 
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1657. death of his Father, and a convert to the Catholick Reli- 
gion. All theſe Engl, diſmiſſed from France, retired into 
the Low-Countries, ſome to their King, and the reſt to 
Don John of Auſtria, to ſeek employment in his army. 

Cromwell In conſequence of the league, Cromuell ſent fix thou- 
ſends fix ſand men of his beſt troops into France under the command 
— a wh of Reynolds, who had concluded the Treaty at Paris in 
France, quality of his Ambaſſador, In this Campain, the French 
Sept. 23: took ſeveral places from the Spaniards, and amongſt the 
Hl. 5. 413. reſt Mardyke which was delivered to the Engliſh. Reynolds 
Whitelock- was unhappily drowned in his return to England, and was 
Ludlow. ſucceeded in the command of the Engliſb forces in the ſer- 
vice of France, by Lockhart a Scotchman, and Ambaſſador 
to that Crown. 

As by the 2d article of the Humble Petition and Advice, 
the Protector was every year to ſummon a Parliament, 
conſiſting of two Houſes, Cromwell reſolved to obſerve that 
article, which had been inſerted in the inſtrument by his 
He therefore choſe a certain number at his 
own pleaſure, to compoſe the other Houſe. Moſt of theſe 
Hl. . 472. were officers, or other perſons devoted to him, to whom 
Ludlow, he added ſome of the antient Peers ; but they refuſed to 
T.11.p-594+ take their ſeats with theſe men (1). This choice being 
3,2, made, he iſſued out Writs for their meeting in Parliament, 

in a ſeparate Houſe, the zoth of Fanuary 1657-8, His 
intention was to have this Houſe conſidered as a Houſe of 
Peers, and inveſted with the ſame privileges, the Peers had 
formerly enjoyed. He durſt not however give it that name, 
but contented himſelf with. calling it the Other Houſe, till 
a more proper name could be given it (2). ons 
eien of Cromwell, as hath been obſerved, had created himſelf 
bis Enemies many enemies, not only amongſt the Royaliſts and Presby- 
_ bin. terians, but even among the Independents themſelves. 
| "Theſe laſt were extremely provoked at his having made uſe 
of them for his advancement, under colour of Jabouring 
with them to eftabliſh a Republican- government. The Se- 
quel had ſhown them, that in ſuppreſſing Kingly power, 
he had never intended to aboliſh the Monarchy, fince un- 
der the name of Protector, he had ſeized the ſupreme 
power. They therefore looked upon him as the moſt per- 
fidious of men, and were not leſs his enemies than the 
Presbyterians and Royaliſts. 
army, filled by himſelf with Fanaticks and Enthuſiaſts, 
who imagined the time was come to erect a Fifth-Monar- 
chy, or the Reign of Jeſus Chriſt upon earth. Cromwell 
was not ignorant, his enemies had deſigned to deſtroy him, 
on pretence of raiſing him higher, and this had made him 
refuſe the title of King. It was alſo to break their mea- 
ſures, that he had asked and obtained a power of erecting 
another Houſe, to oppoſe it occaſionally to the Houſe of 
Commons, where he knew he had but too many enemies, 

of which he had cauſe very ſoon to be ſtill more ſenſible. 
ee His enemies having had time to concert their meaſures 
ebe Houſer, during the adjournment, took another courſe to deſtroy 
Jan. 20. 
05 N article (3) of the humble Petition and Advice, it was ſaid, 
* 666. the Members legally choſen, ſhould not be excluded with- 
Clarendon, out the conſent of their Houſe, a motion was made to ad- 
III. p. 472* mit all the elected Members, who had refuſed to ſign the 
Engagement, This motion was ſo ſuddenly received and 
approved, that Cromwell had not time to oppoſe it, and he 
| could have done it ſo much the leſs, as it was founded on 
The excluded a ſolemn act, which he had ſworn to obſerve. By this 
Member: re- means above a hundred Members, Republicans and Presby- 
cerved inte terians, all enemies to the Protector, were admitted into 


it, wbo ; 
were Crom- the Houſe of Commons (4). From that time, the face of 


1657-8, 
Compoſes 


another 


Parliament. 4 , 
Whitelock. ſole direction. 
p · 665. 

Clarendon, 


well' Ene affairs began to change, Cromwel!'s enemies having gained 


mes. 


Ludlow, the ſuperiority in the very Houſe which would have made 
T. II. p.597. him a King. As they had formed great projects againſt 
808. him, their firſt care was to hinder the Other Houſe, 
e wholly conſiſting of his creatures, from uſing their pretend- 
Clarendon, ed negative voice to break their meaſures. The authority 
II. p. 472. therefore of the Other Houſe was called in queſtion, and 
| it was affirmed to be abſurd, that they ſhould have a ne- 

gative voice, ſince the Commons, by whom they were 

created, never preterided to make Peers, of men who had 

no other power than what they voted them. It was added, 


that therefore it was faid in the Humble Petition and Ad- 


vice, that the power of the other Houſe ſhould be limited, 
Cromwell , perceiving to what all this tended, ſent for the 
Parliament to Vphitehall, and in a ſpeech maintained the 
authority of the other Houſe with ſuch vehemence, that 
the Commons fearing an immediate diſſolution, found it ne- 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


He was ſupported only by the 


him when the Parliament re-afſembled. As by the IIId 


Vol. 11. 


ceſſary to acknowledge the Other Houſe as an eſſentisl part 
of the Parliament. 

Notwithſtanding this, the Commons took into conſide. 
ration the Humble Petition and Advice, and many were of 
opinion, it was null and void, becauſe it was made When 
_ Members were excluded from the Parliament, without 
any lawful cauſe. This manifeſtly tended to a Revocation 
of the Act, and withal of the ſubſequent confirmation of 
Cromwell's Proteorſhip. Cromwell was too quick- ſighted 
not to ſee how much it concerned his intereſt, not to ſuf. 
fer this Parliament to fit any longer, Wherefore he came 
to the other Houſe and ſending for the Commons, ſpoke 
to them in theſe terms : 

% had very comfortable expectations that God would 
% make the meeting of the Parliament a Bleſſing; and 
the Lord be my witneſs, I deſire the carrying on the 
« affairs of the Nation to theſe ends. The bleffing which 
J mean, and which we ever climbed at, was mercy 
truth, righteouſneſs, and peace, which I deſire may be 
<« improved. | 

„ That which brought me into the capacity I now 
<« ſtand in, was the Petition and Advice given me b 
<< you, who, in reference to the antient Conſtitution, did 
« draw me to accept of the place of Protector. There 
ce is not a man living can ſay I ſought it; no, not a man, 


1657-8, 


The þ arlig. 
Ment exa. 
miner th, 

V. alidiry of 
the bun, 
Petition and 
Advice 
Phillips, 


Cromit}, 
Speech tg 
tbe Parllg. 
mont. 

Feb. 4. 
Phillips. 
p 631. 


* nor woman treading upon Engliſb ground; but I, con- 


„ templating the ſad condition of theſe nations, relieved 


“from an inteſtine war unto a fix or ſeven years peace, 
«© I did think the nations happy therein. But to be peti- 
<< tioned thereunto, and adviſed by you to undertake ſuch 
«© a Government, a burden too heavy for any creature, 
« and this to be done by the Houſe that then had the le- 
<« piſlative capacity, I did look that the ſame men that 
« made the frame, ſhould make it good unto me: I can 
4% fay in the preſence of God, in compariſon of whom we 


s are but like poor creeping ants upon the earth, I would 


have been glad to have lived under my Wood. fide, to 
« have kept a flock of ſheep, rather than undertook ſuch 
«© a government as this is; but undertaking it by the Ad- 


« vice and Petition of you, I did look that you that had 


& offered it unto me ſhould make it good. | 
I did tell you, at a conference concerning it, that I 


& would not undertake it, unleſs there might be ſome _ 


« other perſon that might interpoſe between me and the 


«© Houſe of Commons, who then had the power to pre- 


vent tumultuary and popular ſpirits, and it was granted 
« T ſhould name any other Houſe; and J named it of 
«« men that ſhall meet you whereſoever you go, and ſhake 
«© hands with you, and tell you it is not Titles, nor Lords, 
«© nor Party, that they value, but a Chriſtian and an Eng- 


* 


/i Intereſt, men of your own rank and quality, who : 


«© will not only be a ballance unto you, but to themſelves, 
„ while you love England and Religion. Ee 


Having proceeded upon theſe terms, and finding ſuch 


cc 


“too high or too low, when virtue, honeſty, piety and 


a ſpirit as is too much predominant, every thing being 


«c juſtice are omitted: I thought I had been doing that 


« which was my duty, and thought it would have ſatiſ- 


« fied you; but if every thing muſt be too high or too 


«© low, you are not to be ſatisfied. 
„Again, I would not have accepted of the Govern- 


“ ment, unleſs I knew there would be a juſt accord be- 


ce tween the Governor and the Governed , unleſs they 


«© one oath, and they took another oath upon their part 
«© anſwerable to mine; and did not every one know upon 


what condition they ſwore? God knows, I took it up- 


« on condition expreſſed in the Government: And I did 
think we had been upon a foundation, and upon a bot- 


e tom; and thereupon I thought my ſelf bound to take 
it, and to be adviſed by the two Hl 


«© would take an oath to make good what the Parliament's 
Petition and Advice adviſed me unto ; upon that I took 


ouſes of Parliament. 


« We ſtanding unſettled till we were arrived at that; the 


„ conſequences would neceſſarily have been confuſion, if 
that had not been ſettled. Yet there are not conſti- 
*« tuted hereditary Lords, nor hereditary Kings; the pow- 
«© er conliſting in the two Houſes and my ſelf, I do not 
„ ſay, that the meaning of your oath was to you, that 
«© were to go againſt my own principles, to enter upon 
another man's conſcience : God will judge between me 
and you: If there had been in you any intention of ſet- 
„ tlement, you would have ſettled upon this baſis, and have 
* offered your judgment and opinion. - 


(1) Ludlow ſays, None of the antient Nobility, except the Lord Cure, fat in the other Honſe. The Earl of Warwick himſelf, though his Grandſon bad 
married one of Cromwell's daughters, would not be perſwaded to fit with Colonel Hezwſon, and Colonel Pride, whereof the One had been a Shoemaker, and 


the other a Drayman, em. Tom. 2. p. 595. 


ys 


( 2 The form of the writs was the fame with thoſe which were uſed to be ſent to ſummon the Peers in Parliament. They were in all ſixty ; ( ſeventy, 
udlow, Tom. 2. p. 584.) among whom were divers Noblemen, Knights, and Gentlemen of antient Families, and good Eſtates, and forme Colonels and 


Officers of the army. This is Wbireleck's account, who was one of them, and who has given us the names of all the fixty, Among whom were four Earls, 
two Viſcounts, and ſeveral Lords, as the Reader may ſee, p- 665. of Wbicelock's Mem, And here again, there is reaſon to with Ropin had feen Hbiceleck's 


Memorials. 


(3) Rapmn ſays the IVth. See the Petition in Whitehch, p. 657 » 


(4) Among whom particularly were Sir Harry Vane, Heſlerig, and many others of great credit and intereſt. 


« God 
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1657- 


Book XXII. 


45-8, © God is my witneſs, I ſpeak it, it is evident to all It was not without reaſon that Cromwel! ſpoke of a con- 1658. 
10% the world and people living, that a new bufineſs hath ſpiracy forming in England in favour of the King. The 4 12 
« been ſeeking in the army againſt this actual ſettlement Royaliſts ever believing, that all who were enemies either xk Ao 
«« by your conſent ; I do not ſpeak to theſe Gentlemen of Cromwe!l's perſon or government, were the King's fe- Whitelock, 

or pay (pointing to his right hand,) whatſoever you cret friends; built upon that foundation to place him on Clarendon, 


« will call them, I ſpeak not this to them, but to you; the throne by the aſſiſtance of his greateſt enemies. This Ill. p. 481. 11 


Oliver Cromwell PRO TEC TOR. 599 


1 Ec. 10 
Y “ you adviſed me to run into this place to be in a capa- would appear incredible, if they had not given frequent Phillips. 9 
1 « city by your advice; yet inſtead of owning a thing ta- inſtances of their prejudice. The project was, as uſual, to 1" 
2 « ken for granted, ſome muſt have I know not what; and raiſe inſurrections in ſeveral parts of the Kingdom, in the 1 
I you have not only disjoined your ſelves, but the whole belief, that the King's private Friends would Hot loſe the 1 
Y © nation, which is in likelihood of running into more occaſion of joining thoſe who ſhould be in arms, The Clarendon, 1 
3 « confuſion in this fifteen or ſixteen days that you have principal managers of this plot were John Mordaunt bro- 5 p. 483. N 
1 «+ fate, than it hath been from the riſing of the laſt ſeſ- ther of the Earl of Peterborough, Sir Henry Slingsby a rich Ludlow. 1 
3 „ fion to this day, through the intention of deviſing a and popular man in the county of York, and Dr. Herbe: 1 
3 „ Commonwealth again, that ſome of the people might a Miniſter of the Church of England. This Plot had been 1/19 
NY « be the men that might rule all, and they are endeavour- repreſented to the King in ſo advantagious a manner, by 1 
I «© ing to engage the army to carry that thing ; and hath reaſon of the general diſcontent under the preſent Govern- WW... 
1 « that man been true to this nation, whoſoever he be, ment, that he conceived hopes of ſucceſs. And therefore 0 
Y <« eſpecially that hath taken an oath, thus to prevaricate? he had himſelf made ſome preparations in the Low-Coun- Wi | 
4 « Theſe deſigns have been upon the army, to break and tries, and the four regiments raiſed by him, and after the 10 | 
Z « divide us: f ſpeak this in the preſence of ſome of the miſcarriage of the deſign, added to the Spaniſh ar- 7110 
Z « army, that theſe things have not been according to God, my, were intended for his fervice, He had moreover {1% 
3 <« nor according to truth (pretend what you will.) Theſe ſent commiſſions into England, for thoſe who would in- i A 
I « things tend to nothing elſe, but the playing the King of gage in his intereſt, One of theſe Commiſhons to raiſe th. 
AF « Scots his game, if I may ſo call him; and I think my a regiment of Horſe had been granted to one Mr. Stapley, 74 
A ce ſelf bound before God, to do what I mean to prevent whoſe father had been Cromuwe!Ps great friend, and one of i100 | 
« jt, That which I told you in the Banguetting- Houſe the King's Judges. Cromwell, upon ſome intimation, Dif-overed 1 
« was true, that there were preparations of force to in- ſent for Stapley, and artfully drew from him a confeſſion 3 On : 18 
« vade us; God is my witneſs it hath been confirmed to of whatever he knew, and that he had received his com- 111. 9 481, 18 
« me ſince within a day, that the King of Scots hath an miſſion from Mr. Mordaunt. He alſo told him, the Mar- —485. 1 
« army at the Water- ſide ready to be ſhipped for Eng- quiſs of Ormond had been at London, and ſtayed there Wh 
« land. I have it from thoſe who have been Eye-wit- three weeks to concert meaſures with the conſpirators, and 94 
« neſſes of it. And while it is doing, there are endea- give them his directions; which was true. The Earl of il. 
« vors from ſome who are not far from this place, to ftir Clarendon intimates, the Marquiſs had not found things in 1 | 
« up the people of this town into a tumulting: What if England ripe for the execution of what was intended, and 1 
46 ſaid into a rebellion? and I hope I ſhall make it ap- E the great number of Commiſſions ſnow, that the Court Wo 
« pear to be no better, if God aſſiſt me; it hath been had a better opinion of the undertaking. However this be, 908 
« not only your endeavour to pervert the army, while the Marquiſs had the good fortune to leave England, and 1 
« you have been ſitting, and to draw them to ſtate the return to the King, before Cromwell knew, he had been 10 
* queſtion about a Commonwealth, but ſome of you there, Immediately after the diſſolut ion of the Parliament, 1 
«© have been liſting of perſons by commiſſion from Mordaunt, Slingiby and Hewet were committed to the Tow- 1 

& Charles Stuart, to join with any inſurrection that may er, and many of their 2ccomplices, were apprehended in all | 40 

« be made: And what is like to come upon this (the parts of the Kingdom, After which, Cromwell! erected a 14. p. 444. 0 

“ Enemy being ready to invade us) but even preſent High- Court of Juſtice (4) for trial of the criminals, and e it 

5 blood and confuſion? And if this be ſo, as I do aſſign eſpecially of the three principal. Mr. Mordaunt eſcaped 73... W 


to this cauſe your not aſſenting to what you did invite me death by means of his wife, who bribed ſome of the T. 11. 
© to by the Petition and Advice, as that which might be Judges, and prevailed with [Colonel Mallory (5),] one of 
«© the ſettlement of the nation, and if this be the end of the two witneſſes againſt her husband, to make his eſcape. 
« your ſitting, and this be your carriages, I think it high Sir Henty: Slingsby and Dr. Hewet were condemned and slingsby, 
<« time than an end be put unto your fitting, and I do diſ- executed (6). Before the ſame Court were tried, con- Hewet, 
« ſolve this Parliament: And let God judge between me demned, hanged and quartered for the ſame crime, Aſbton, ciation 
% and you.” At which many of the Commons cried Stacy, and Battely, Some others were condemned, and it. p. 296. 
Amen, | 0 pardoned by Cromwell, not to multiply any more the num- Clarend'n, 
1658. When the Parliament was diſſolved, Cromwell ſuſpect- ber of his enemies. It is certain he had a great many, 115 407» 
Lambert ing, or perhaps being informed, that Lambert was one of and that thoſe who had been moſt attached to him while 
f bis 2... the principal authors of the plot formed againſt him, diſ- he was believed to be in their views, hated him mortally, 
frnencs, miſs'd him from all his employments (1). Fleetwood was when they found themſelves deceived. 5 = 
Ludlow, recalled from Ireland to ſucceed Lambert in the Lieutenant- The Earl of Clarendon relates on this occaſion a long 444..5; of 
* Generalſhip, and Henry Cromwell, younger Son of the addreſs to the King, from ſeveral Independents, Quakers me Set a- 
Fleetwoed, Protector, was ſent into Ireland in Fleetword's room. Since and Anabaptiſts, brought him by a young Gentleman (7), 4, 3 
We ſfuc- Cromwell had been confirmed in the Protectorate, he had wherein they ſuppoſed the death of Cromwell to be near, Id. p. 489, 
Hoes” called his eldeſt Son Richard to Court (2), and made him which ſeemed to intimate a deſign to aſſaſſinate him. To Ce. 
Cromwell, Chancellor of the Univerſity of Oxford. He had married this addreſs were annexed ſome conditions required of the _ 
Cromwell's his ſecond daughter to the Lord Falcenbridge, and his third King, with which certainly he could not comply. Where- 
ry. Mr. Rich, Grand-ſon to the Earl of Warwict. His fore he contented himſelf with returning a general an- 
1 _ eldeſt had been long ſince married to Mr. Claypole, and a ſwer, that he did not intend to perſecute or trouble any 
fourth lived unmarried, if I am not miſtaken, till the reign men for their opinions, if their actions were peaceable, 
He reduces Of William III. (3). Soon after the diſmiſſion of Lam- and that they might hope for his favour, if he received ſer- 
8 CONE bert, Cromwell ſo reduced the authority of the Major-Ge- vice from them; by which he ſeemed to incourage them 
Rn A: nerals, that they had no longer the power, as they had be- to execute their deſign. It is certain, theſe men abhorred 
14. p. 473- fore, of oppreſſing the people. In all appearance, they Cromwell, but depended too much, on their own ſtrength, 
3 were deeply concerned in the plot to gain the army, men- and filled their heads with chimerical deſigns. After all, 
——is,, tion d by Cromwell in his Speech to the Parliament. It is though their projects ſhould have ſucceeded, the King would 
pretended, he meant to make a greater reform in his army, have received no advantage, their principles being ſo op- 
and was reſolved to diſmiſs every perſon of ſuſpected fi- poſite to his. Probably, their intention was to make uſe of 
delity, But he had not time to execute this project, the King to accompliſh their aim, but not to place him on 
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(1) But however, allowed him two thouſand pounds a year. Ludlow, Tom. 2. p. 594- 


(2) He had till this time lived privately at Hurjly in Hampſpire, upon the fortune brought him by his wife, who was Dorothy, eldeſt Daughter of Richard 
Major, Eſq; Clarendon, Tom. 3. p. 469. 
(3) The marriages of his Daughters; Mary to the Lord Falcenbridge, and Frances to Mr. Rich, the Earl of Warwick's Grandſon, were celebrated firſt ac - 

cording to ceremonies then in uſe, but privately afterwards, according io the rites of the Church of England. Ibid. Bridget had two Husbands, Ireton and 
| Fleetwood ; and Elizabeth (whom Rapin by miſtake ſays lived unmarried) was wife to C/aypole. The Lady Falconbridge lived to extreme old age. 
(4) Of which Whitelock was one of the commiſſioners 3 but never fate with them, it being againſt his judgment. He was for trying the conſpirators in the 
ordinary courſe of Common Law ; but, ſays he, his Highneſs was too much in love with the new way, which he thought to be more effectual, and would the 
more terrify the offenders. Mem. p. 6 | 


(5) He had been truſted by Mr. Mordaunt in the buſineſs of Suſſex, and apprehended about the ſame time with Staply. He was brought from the Tower ia 
cuſtody, to give in evidence againſt Mr. Moerdaunt, but was prevailed with, when he was brought to the Hall, to withdraw from his guard, and flip away ia 
the crowd, C/arendon, Tom. 3. p. 486. 

—— They were both beheaded on Tower-bill, Fune $. State- Trials, Tom. 2. p. 296. Hewet's greateſt ctime was collectintz and ſending money to the 
en and di'perfing his commifiions. Mrs. Claypole uſed all her intereſt with her Father the Protector, to ſave the Doctor's life, but without ſucceſs ; which 

ay ſo afflited her, that it was reported to be one cauſe of her death z ſhe dying Auguſt 6. dem. p. 485. Ludlow, Tom. 2+ p. 607. 

17) Sexby was not the perſon ſent with the addreſs, (as Rapin ſays by miſtake ) though he was an Agent both for theſe people and the Spaniards, He was an 
man, of no family, and at firſt only a common Soldier in (romzoel/'s troops. The perſon that brought the Addreſs, was, the Lord C/a- 
a young Gentleman of an honorable extraction . Clarendon, Tom. 3. p. 488, 499+ | gf 5 
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609 The HISTORY Vol. tt. 
1658. the hrone in the manner he deſired, accordingly this pro- the firſt ſtep to the triumph of- the Independents, From 16 1 
je & came to nothing. that time, he was looked upon as the chief of the Inde- 58, 3 
Dunkirk In June, this year, Marſhal Turenne, General of the pendent party, and, properly a8 General of the army, 2 
talen. F ench army, beſieged Dunkirk, contrary to the opinion of Fairfax acting only as directed by Cromwell, J ſhall no 3 
_— Don John of Auſtria, who expected that he would have farther inſiſt upon what has been related at large, but only Y 
opened the campain with the ſiege of Cambray. As this obſerve, that the troops believed themſelves invincible un 4 
belief had made him negle& to provide for the defenſe of der his command, and that he was never once forced to IJ 
Dunkirk, he was forced to hazard a battle to ſave that turn his back. The Victory gained over Prince Rupert at 3 
place, which was not in a condition to make a long re- Mar fton- Moor, was chiefly aſcribed to his valour. The 4 
The Batz ſiſtance. But this battle proved fatal to the Spaniards, reduction of Ireland in leſs than a year, 3 


of Doren. who Were entirely defeated (1), and the fiege was conti- 
Wuttebek. nued by Turenne, who made himſelf maſter of Dunkirk 
the 26th of June. The town, in purſuance of the treaty 
with England, was ſurrendred to Cromwell, who placed 


ef ENGLAND. 


his fame, and the battles of Dunbar and 
it to the higheſt degree, | 

Let us now view him in his government after be was 
Protector. If his government be compared with thoſe of 


ory Increaſed 
orcefler carried 


er „ a ſtrong garriſon in it, and made Lockhart the Gover- the two laſt Kings, there will appear a very great diſparity 
Cromwell. nour (2). with regard to the glory and reputation of the Engliſb Na. 
Clarendon, Cromwell had for ſome time, appeared more uneaſy and tion. Fans I. and Charles I. ſeemed to have ftudied to 
Laibe. oa. fearſul than ever. This is not very ſtrange, ſince he had diſgrace the Engliſd name, whereas Cromwell, in the ſpace 


informations from divers parts, of a deſign to aſſaſſinate 
him, by ſome of his former moſt zealous adherents, This 
cauſed him to uſe new precautions, as not to lye two 
nights together in the ſame chamber, nor appear in pub- 
lick without a ſtrong guard. But all theſe precautions to 
avoid a violent, could not ſecure him from a natural, death, 
Clarendon, In Aug ut, this year, he was ſeized with a fever at Hamp- 
WP. 595* zon-Court, which at firſt had no dangerous ſymptoms, but 
e e tis diſtemper daily increaſing, he was removed to M hite- 
hall, where, after nominating his elded ſon Richard for his 


Cromwell: ſucceſſor, he expired in the 6oth year of his age, on the 


Death. 


great battles, of Dunbar in 1650, and of Worceſter in 
1651 (3). | | 

Cronibelrs family was originally of Glamorganſhire in 
Wales, and called Williams, one of which marving a 


Defeent and 
Cbaradcter, 
Life of 
Cromwell. 


Appendix, ry VIII, aſſumed the name of Cromwell, and tranſmitted 
E poſterity. Oliver Cromwell was born at Hunting 
; ton, April 25, 1599. His Education had nothing extra- 
ordinary (4), nor is it known how he ſpent his time be- 

fore he arrived at the age of thirty five years, when he 

began ſeriouſly to reform his manners and lead a very re- 

gular life, without indulging himſelf in any indecent or ill 

action, Probably he then, if not ſooner, ingaged in the 
Presbyterian party (5). The reputation he had acquired of 

an honeſt man and good Chriſtian, and doubtleſs his prin- 

ciples concerning the government, were the cauſe of his 

being returned for the town of Cambridge, to the Parlia- 

Warwick's ment which met the zd of November 1640 (6). He ſate 
3 two years without being diſtinguiſhed, not having a genius 
Pe 27% for ſpeaking to place him upon a level with ſome of the 
Members of that Parliament, His delivery was ungrace- 

ful, and his Speeches prolix and confuſed. It was, proba- 

bly, in theſe two years that he was gained by the Inde- 
pendents, and liſted in their party, though concealed under 

the name of rigid Presbyterians. Agreeably to the views 

and intereſts of that party, Cromwell affected an extraordi- 

nary zeal for Presbyterianiſm, and the liberty of the Na- 


zd of September, on which day he had gained the two 


Siſter of Cromwell Vicar-General in the Reign of Hen- 


of four or five years carried the glory of his Nation as far 
as poſſible, and in that reſpect was not inferior to Eliza. 
beth (7). He made himſelf equally dreaded by F. 
Spain, and the United- Provinces. "Theſe three States conrted 
his alliance and friendfhip with ſuch ardor, that they may 
be ſaid to cringe to him beyond what was becomins. 
Charles Guſtavus, King of Sweden, thought himſelf 
honoured in being his ally and particular friend, His 
greateſt enemies cannot help praiſing him on this account. 
As for his morals and conduct, as a private perſon, the 
may be ſaid to have been very regular, He was guilty of 
none of the vices to which men are commonly addicted. 
Gluttony, Drunkenneſs, Gaming, Luxury, Avarice, were 


vices with which he was never reproached; On the con- 


trary, it is certain, he promoted virtuous men; as, on the 
other hand, he was inflexible in his puniſhments of vice and 
ill actions. It is true, his own preſervation obliged him 
ſometimes to employ men of ill principles, but this is not un- 
common to thoſe, who are at the head of a Government. 

Though, as to his Religion, he was an Independent 
his principle was to leave every man at liberty in the Reli 


gion he had choſen, and never perſecuted any perſon on 


that account. He even connived at the private meetings of 
thoſe, who remained attached to the Church of England, 
though he was well informed of them. If they were not 
favoured with the free and publick exerciſe of their Reli- 
gion, it was becauſe they were conſidered by him as Roya- 


lifts, always ready to form plots in the King's favour, and 


from whom, conſequently, he had great reaſon to ſecure 
himſelf, Though he was in the ſentiments of the Inde- 


pendents, and therefore averſe to all union with the natio- 


nal Church, he however conſidered all Proteſtant Churches, 
as part of the Proteſtant Church in general; and without 
aiming to eftabliſh Independency and Fanaticiſm by force 
and violence, he expreſſed, on all occaſions, an extreme 
zeal for the Proteſtant Religion. Dr. Burnet, in the Hi, 


tory of his own Times, ſays, That if Cromwell had accepted Þ 77 


the title of King, he intended to eſtabliſh a Council, in 


Burnet's 
France and Hitt. y. 8; 
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imitation of the Congregation de propaganda fide at Rome, 
to have an eye to what paſſed all over the world, with re- 
gard to the intereſts of the Proteſtant Religion, He adds, 
that a fund was to have been ſettled upon this Council, of 
ten thouſand pounds a year, for ordinary emergencies, be- 
ſides a ſalary of five hundred pounds a- piece to four Secre- 
taries, | | | 

It may alſo be added, to Cromwel!'s honour, that never 
man was better acquainted with the inward ſprings of hu- 
man actions, though he ſeemed not to have made it his par- 
ticular ſtudy : Never man had more addreſs to manage peo- 
ple, and lead them to his ends, nor more natural capacity 
for affairs, which had received no aſſiſtance from learning; 
for he ſcarce remembred the little Latin he had brought 57 
from ſchool: In a word, never man choſe at once his moſt © F 
advantagious courſe with more judgment, or executed a 
deſign with more vigour and readineſs. Such, in ſhort, 
were the virtues and ſhining qualities of Cromwell; but we 
muſt not conceal the vices and imperſections with which he 
is charged, . ag 

This charge turns ſolely upon three points. The firſt, 
that through a boundleſs ambition, he ſeized a Government 
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tion againſt the uſurpations of the Court, in which he 
followed the directions of the then leading Members of the 
Houſe. So, when the civil war began in 1642, he had a 
Poſt in the army, as a man entirely devoted to the Houſe 
of Commons, of which he was Member. He was at firſt 
a Major of Horſe, and though he was two and forty years 
of age before he had drawn a ſword, he was fo diſtin- 
guiſhed by his valour in that office, that he had ſoon after 
a Regiment given him. There was not in the army an 
officer that faced danger with more intrepidity, or that 
more ardently ſought occaſions to fignalize himſelf, His 
reputation increaſed to ſuch a degree, that he became Ma- 
jor-General, then Lieutenant- General under Fairfax, and 
at laſt his Succeſſor. His great talents for war gave him 
occaſion to ſhow that he had no leſs genius for civil af- 
fairs. He entred into the deepeſt defigns of his party, and 
at laſt became one of the principal ſeaders, advancing here 
with the ſame rapidity as in the army, It was he, who 
| accuſing the Earl of Mancheſter of not having done his du- 
ty in the ſecond battle of Newbury, broke the ice, and 
gave occaſion to the new model of the army, which was 
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(1) Chiefly by means of Lockbart, (who had married Cromwell's Niece) and his fix thouſand Engliſh Foot. Clarendon, Tom. 3. p. 503, ——— There 
were twelve hundred Spaniards ſlain, and two thouſand taken priſoners. Mbitelock, p. 673. | EA | 

(2) The French General had ſecret orders not to deliver that place to the Engliſh. But Cromwell! had an information of it, though it was known but to 
four perſons, and rendered that order ineffectual, as the Reader may ſee in Welzwood, p. 96. | 2 Re 

(3) Whielcck ſays, Cromevell went to reſt in the grave the ſame day he had obtained the victories at Dunbar and Worceſter : after his many great actions and 


treubles, be now died quietly in his bed. Some were of opinion he was poiſoned. Mem. p. 674 There was that day one of the greateſt ftorms of wind 
that ever was known. C/arendon, Tom. 3. p. 505» | peg 


(4) His education was ſuitable to his biith, he being firſt ſent to Cambridge, and then to Lincoln's: Inn. | 
(5) In 1637, Cromwell, Haſierigg, Har pden, and tome others, reſolved to take refuge into New- England, (on account of the perſecution raiſed by Arch- 
b'ſh. p Laud agirinſt the Puritans ) and were actually embarked for that purpoſe ; but they were prevented, by a Proclamation againſt tranſporting his Ma- 


jeſty's Subjects to the Plentations in America; and by an oider of Council, for ſtopping eight ſhips in the river of Thames nd 
4 one of which Croamwel! was, Life of Crone: bf, , pping eight ſhips „ Prepared to go for New- England, 


(6) Tbe reaſon of hie being choſe, was, becauſe he oppoſed the draining the Fen- lands in the Iſle of Ely, which was then propoſed, and not liked by the 


town of Cambridge, 16:d. 


75 He faid once in PerHimegt, „That he hoped he ſhould make the name of an Zng/if man, as great as ever that of a Reman had been," Burnet, 
* Is | „ | 
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Book XXII. Oliver Cromwell, 


eh he had no right. The ſecond, that he maintain- 
or — in his — by an exceſſive diſſimulation. The 
third, that he put to death many of his private enemies, 
without any regard to Laws immemorially practiſed in 
England. Upon theſe three articles I ſhall offer ſome con- 
ſiderations to the 3 to aſſiſt him in forming a juſt 
i romtuell's character. | | 
* the firſt, it muſt be conſidered, that though the 
Royaliſt Authors traduce Cromwell's memory as much as 
poſſible, and though in particular, the action by which he 
was poſſeſſed of the Government, is the principal founda- 
tion of all their complaints, it is certain, the King was no 
way interefted in the change it produced. It was not 
Charles II, but a Republican Parliament, that was deprived 
of the ſupreme power by Cromwell, Though he had been 
ſubjected to this Parliament; though he had miſcarried, and 
himſelf been ruined by his ambition, the King's affairs 
would have received no advantage, fince the Parliament was 
not leſs his enemy than Cromwell, Of what therefore do 
they complain with reſpect to the King? It muſt beone of 
theſe two things, either that Cromwell was too wiſe, to 
ſuffer himſelf to be ſupplanted by all the efforts of the 
Royaliſts; or that, after ſeizing the ſupreme power, he did 
not reſtore it to the King, towhom alone it belonged ; that 
is, that Cromwell did not at once turn Royaliſt, and entirely 
change his principles. But this charge lies no more againſt 


Cromwell, than againſt all the Independents and Presbyte- 


rians, who were at leaſt three parts in four of the King- 
dom, and who, no more than Cromoe!!, thought it proper 
to declare for the King. 

As for the Republicans, they have not left us many 
writings on their fide. The only Memoirs of that party, 
which I know of, are thoſe of Edmund Ludlow. It ap- 
pears there, that the Republicans were enraged againſt 
* Cromwell, and deemed him the moſt perfidious of men. 
This is not very ſtrange, ſince he bad wreſted from that 
Parliament the ſovereign power, ſeized by theſe Republicans 
without any lawful authority. But, what was this Parlia- 
ment? It was an aſſembly of Independents, Anabaptiſts, 
Fanaticks, Enthuſiaſts, and others of no Religion, who, 
under colour of eſtabliſhing a free Commonwealth, held the 
nation in ſervitude; who, to confirm their own authority, 
had treated their fellow-members with unheard of violence, 

and dared to embrue their hands in the blood of the late 
King, at a time when he had almoſt granted every thing 
that was deſired ; who, in ſhort, were induſtrious to break 


the union of the Church, to ſubvert all Religion, or intro- 


| duce the moſt ridiculous and extravagant one. Was it 
therefore more eligible for England to be governed by theſe 
men, than by a Cromwell? If, therefore, Cromwell be 
blameable, it is not for diſſolving a Parliament, which cer- 
tainly deſerved to continue no longer, and had ſtrangely 
abuſed the power they had aſſumed. But if, after the diſ- 
ſolution of that Parliament, Cromwell had reſtored the King, 
(for this, in all appearance, is what the Royaliſts would 
have) he had drawn upon himſelf the hatred and curſes of 
all England, which, at that time, was by no means diſpoſed 
to ſucha reſtoration, whatever the Royali/?s may ſay. He 


was, therefore, to do one of theſe three things; either to 


reſtore the King, contrary both to his own principles, and 
to thoſe of the Presbyterians and Independents; or to aban- 


don the State to a horrible Anarchy, which muſt have fol- 


lowed, if he had left things in the ftate they were in after 
the diſſolution; or to take himſelf the adminiſtration of 
the Government, - unleſs he had intruſted it with ſome 
other perſon, which, in reſpect of the juſtice of the action, 
had been the ſame, Let it now be examined, which was 
molt advantagious for England, conſidering her circum- 


ſt d whether it t better, he ſhould himſelf 
FFFCC CCC with them as his equals. Commonly theſe diſcourſes ended 


take the Government, than attempt a reſtoration, in which 
he could never have ſucceeded? Since his ſole ſupport was 
the army, which at that time was very oppoſite to the 
King, not to mention the oppoſition he would have met 
from the Republicans and Presbyterians. On ſuppolition 
that he was in the right to diſſolve the Parliament, was it 
not alſo better for him to aſſume the Government, than re- 

| linquiſh the State to a fatal Anarchy? Thoſe who pretend, 


he had long before projected his advancement, ſpeak only 


by conjecture. They conſider not, that they had never 
been in a condition to form ſuch a deſign, before the battle 
of Worcefter ; nor that this Parliament, which he diſſolved, 
had, in ſeeking to ruin him, reduced him to a neceflity of 
deſtroying them, for his own preſervation. | 

But what cannot be juſtified in his conduct, is, his 
throwing himſelf, from the beginning of the Parliament, 
into a violent party, which aimed at the ruin of Church 
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and State; his directing afterwards that party; and his be- 1658, 
ing the chief author of the violences put upon the Parlia- 
ment and the King. This, however, is lightly paſſed 
over, becauſe it is common to him with the whole Inde- 
pendent party; and yet, it is, in my opinion, the only 
thing he can juftly be reproached with, and on which it is 
hardly poſſible to excuſe him. | 
The ſecond charge againſt him is, his exceſſive diſſimu- Welwocg, 
lation; but here we are to diſtinguiſh, If it be true, as is 
pretended, though without proof, that he carried his diſſi- 
mulation ſo far, as.to mock God and Religion, by expreſ- 
ling a piety and devotion which he had not, and by making 
long prayers, full of ſeeming zeal. If it be true, that his 
mouth uttered what his heart never meant, no man ought 
to endeavour to vindicate him. But his ſtrong byaſs to En- Warwick, 
thuſiaſm is well known; and who can affirm, it was rather 8 
out of hypocriſy than real perſuaſion? We are not raſhly to p. 79. 
aſcribe to men inward motives, which no mortal can know. 
His diſſimulation, practiſed for the better management of 
the ſeveral parties, all equally his enemies, has nothing 
that I can fee, very blameable in it, unleſs it was a crime, 
not to leave it in the power of his enemies to deſtroy him 
with eaſe. I ſhall juſt mention ſome of his methods, to 
maintain himſelf in his dignity, by which it may be judged, ' 
whether Cromwel!'s diſſimulation is to be juſtly imputed to 
him as a crime. | | 
The Parliament he diſſolved, was compoſed of Indepen- 
dents, Republicans, Enthuſiaſts, or F ifth-Monarchy-men, 
If this Parliament had continued longer, things would have Whitelocts 
been carried to the laſt extremity. They began to talk of n 
pulling down the Churches, [diſcharging the Tithes, ] de- p. C7. 
ſtroying the Clergy, and every thing that looked like the 
union of a national Church. The Presbyterians, who knew 
this, were in continual apprehenſions of their executing 
their deſigns, and conſequent! y, the diſſolution of this Par- 
liament was conſidered by them, as a great happineſs. 
Cromwell, to gain their confidence, poſitively promiſed, 1bid. 
he would maintain their Miniſtry on the foot of the pre- 
ſent eftabliſhment, and kept his word, though he was far 
from being Presbyterian. By this means, the Presbyterians 
were attached to his intereſt, by reaſon of their dread to fall 
again under the tyranny of the Independents. SETS 
In the Republican party were two ſorts of men, whom 1bie. 
it was very difficult to govern, The one were Deiſts, or 
men very indifferent as to Religion, who ated only upon 
the principles of civil liberty, The others were Enthu- 
ſiaſts, who expected every day when Chriſt ſhould appear 
to reign upon earth, Theſe were the moſt difficult to ma- 
nage, becauſe they would not hear reaſon, when it con- 
tradicted their headſtrong and violent zeal. Cromwel!'s ac- 
cepting the Protectorſhip, was conſidered by them as a ſtep 
to Kingſhip, to which they were ſuch enemies, that they 
affirmed it to be the great Antichriſt, that hindered Chriſt's 
reign upon earth. Cromwell found means fo to divide theſe 
two parties, that all combinations betwixt them, for his 
ruin, became impoſſible, To the Deiſts, he made himſelf Id. p. &. 
merry with the extravagant zeal of the Fanaticks; and to 
theſe laſt, he talked of the others as of Heathens and In- | 
fidels. But as the Enthuſiaſts were the moſt obſtinate, he Phillips, 
intimated to ſome of them, that he would rather have taken ?: 3 
a Shepherd's ſtaff than the Protectorſhip, had it not been 
to prevent every thing from running into confuſion : 'That 
he would reſign this dignity with more joy than he ac- 
cepted it, as ſoon as things ſhould be ſettled : That nothing 
was more contrary to his inclination, and principles, than a 
grandeur which obliged him to aſſume an outward ſuperio- 


rity over his fellow-labourers. To convince them of what 


he ſaid, he frequently called them into his cloſet, and ſhut- 
ting the door, made them fit” covered, familiarly talking 


in a long prayer. It is not to be doubted, but there was 
in this much diſſimulation. The queſtion is, whether it 


was ſo criminal as it is pretended ?? _ | EY 

| He had likewiſe Chaplains of all forts. So, hinting Burner, 
ſometimes to one, ſometimes to another, that he was not P. C8. 
averſe to their principles ; the report was ſpread throughout 
the whole party, and made each hope for an advantagious 
ung: | 

He took care to have ſpies amongſt all the parties, and 

was thereby fully informed of what was contriving againſt 
his perſon or Government (1). Among others, he gained -—— wy 5 
Sir Richard Willis, Chancellor Hyd-'s agent, for convey- 66, 71. 
ing the King's orders to his friends in England. All the 
Royaliſts confided in Willis, knowing he received the King's 
orders, and yet he betrayed them. But to keep the cor- 
reſpondence more ſecret, Cromwell aſſured him, that the in- 


(1) He laid it down for a maxim, to ſpare no coſt or charge in order to procure intelligence, When he underſtood what dealers the Fews were 
every where in that Trade, that depends upon News, the advancing Money upon high or low intereſt, in proportion to the riſque they run, or the gain 
to be made as the Times might turn, and-in the inying and ſelling of the actions of Money ſo advanced, he brought a company ot them over to Eng- 


land, for which ſome ſay, he received a conſideration 


two hundred thouſand pounds, and gave them leave to build a Synagogue, Burnzt, p. 71, — 


* 


Among other a 8 , 1 and regulate, the Trade and Nav.gation of 
3 tions, he alſo appoinced n er how to improve, order _—_ . gation 


itelock, p. 632+ 
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Bur Jet. 
P. 65. 


one had ſucceeded. This deſerves no conſutation. 
ſhew, that Cromwell was not for an unneceſſary effuſion of 
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formations from him ſhould only be uſed to diſconcert the 

plots of his enemies, that none might ever ſuffer for them; 
and if he impriſoned any of them, it ſhould only be for a 
little time, and on other pretences. By that means, he 
defeated their deſigns, as by accident, in committing them 
to priſon for ſuppoſed crimes, and releaſing them when their 
meaſures were broken. : 

He ſometimes intimated a willingneſs to treat with the 
King. Probably, his aim was to ingage the Royaliſts to 
offer propoſitions, which would have given him opportu- 
nity to amuſe them, and prevented any conſpiracies againſt 
his perſon; for he was informed from ſeveral parts of de- 
ſigns to aſſaſſinate him. Wherefore he affected to ſpeak 
publickly of aſſaſſinations with the utmoſt deteſtation, and 
to declare, he would never begin them, but if an attempt 
was made upon his life, and miſcarried, he ſhould not 
ſcruple to uſe the ſame method, and that he did not want 
inſtruments to execute it, nor money to reward them. 
This declaration kept the Royaliſts in awe, through a fear 
of their own danger, or that of the King and Royal Family. 

If this conduct of Cromwell. be conſidered impartaally, 
it will, doubtleſs, appear, that his diſſimulation and arti- 
fices for his own preſervation, were not ſo criminal as they 
have been repreſented, What has moſt offended thoſe 
who ſpeak of them with moſt paſſion, is, that they were 
proper to diſconcert the projects of his enemies. The diſ- 
ſimulation of Queen Elizabeth, for the ſame reaſon, has 
been extolled, though ſhe uſed it only for her own preſer- 
vation. | | | | 

The third and laſt charge againſt Cromwell, is, cruelty, 
for having, whilſt Protector, put ſome men to death, for 
conſpiring againſt his perſon and government. That is, 
according to this reproach, he ſhould have patiently ſut- 
fer'd the Plots againſt him, and when one failed, liberty 
ſhould have been given for a ſecond and a third, 1 ſome 
ut to 


blood, we need only recite what is owned by the Earl of 


3 Clarendon in his Hiſtory, who aſſures, that when it was 
P. 9. propoſed in a council of officers, that there might be a 


general maſſacre of the Royaliſts, Cromwell would never 
conſent to it. 7 5 

To finiſh Cronmocll's character, I will add, that in the 
beginning of the Long-Parliament, he was a Presbyterian. 
After that, he threw himſelf into the Independent party, 
and was even one of their leaders, and affected to be of 
the number of the Enthuſiaſts. But when he had accepted 
the Protectorſhip, he was neither Presbyterian, nor Inde- 
pendent, nor Republican, nor Enthuſiaſt. As he had to 


manage all theſe different Parties, who were equally oppo- 


ſite to him, he was not to appear an enemy to any in par- 
ticular, and this management furniſhes convincing proofs 
of his great ability. ER 

It is, nevertheleſs, certain, that Cromwell was very much 
hated, while he lived, by all the parties then in England, 
though they could not help fearing and eſteeming him. But 


if it be now conſidered, that the prejudices againſt him 
are not ſo ſtrong as they were then, it will be found that 


the hatred of him was owing to intereſt, and founded 
chiefly upon his avility to diſconcert the meaſures and de- 
ſigns of all the Parties. This general hatred is ſolely re- 
ferred to his principal action; that is, to the uſurpation of 
the Government, which equally diſguſted the Royaliſts, 
Presbyterrans, and Republicans. The Royaliſts thereby 


Vol. II 


faw their hopes more deſperate than ever of the King's r 

ſtoration. The Presbyterians could hardly expect, by "ey 
intrigues, to render themſelves once more ſuperior in "a 
Parliament, after the diſſolution. The Republicans "9x 
enraged to ſee the ſupreme power, which they had aſſumed, 
wreſted from them. It is therefore no wonder, that be 
has incurred ſo much cenſure, ſince all the people of En- 
land, that is theſe three parties, were equally er 
to aſperſe him. It was not for the enormity of the ac. 
tion, but becauſe, by his advancement, each party deſpaired 
of acquiring the ſuperiority over the reſt. This is what has 
drawn from many writers, expreſſions ſo injurious to his 
memory. 'The Lord Clarendon ſpeaks thus of him 
his uſurpation. Without doubt no man with more wicked. 
neſs ever attempted any thing, or brought to paſs what be 
defired more wickealy, more im the face and contempt of Re- 


ligion, and moral honeſtly. Yet wickedneſs, asgreat as his, cord 


never have accompliſhed thoſe deſigns, without the aſſiance of 
a great ſpirit, an admirable circumſpection and Jagacity, and 
a moſi magnanimous reſolution. It is eaſily ſeen, that thi 
wickedneſs is referred only to his uſurpation of the Go. 


vernment. In a word, (continues the ſame author) as /e f. = 


was guilty of many crimes, againſt which damnation i; de- 
nounced, and for which hell-fire is prepared, ſo he had ſome 
good qualities which have cauſed the memory of ſome men in all 
ages to be celebrated, and he will be looked upon by poſterity 
as à brave wicked man. Here the author, no doubt, has 
an eye to the murder of Charles I. in which Cromwell was 
too deeply concerned for me to pretend to excuſe him, I 
ſhall only obſerve, that this accuſation is not peculiar to 
him, but is common to him with the whole Independent- 
Parliament, 

To form a juſt and rational idea of Cromwel!'s character, 
his conduct and actions in themſelves, muſt be examined, 
and joined to the juncture of the time, independently of 
the opinions of his enemies. We have no other Hiſto- 
rians of thoſe times than the Royaliſts, who have laid 
down certain principles, by which he is condemned. But, 
it muſt be obſerved, theſe principles were not generally 
received, in England, during his life, What can never 


be entirely excuſed in him, is the death of Charles I, to 
which he contributed to the utmoſt of his power, and which 
will be an indelible blot upon his memory. Another prin- Bae. 
ciple, and of which he made great uſe, is likewiſe to be“) 


condemned in him: which was, that moral Laws were 
only binding on ordinary occaſions, but might be diſpenſed 
with upon extraordinary caſes, which is abſolutely falſe. 
His uſurpation of the Government has been already conſi- 
dered, and the Reader is left to his judgment. I ſhall only 
obſerve, that the confuſion which prevailed in England, 
foon after the death of Cromwel!, clearly ſhews the neceſ- 
ſity of this uſurpation. „ | | 

In general it can't be denied, that Cromwell was one of 
the greateſt men of his age, if tis conſidered, that without 
the advantages of birth or fortune, he roſe ſo near a throne, 
that it was in his power to mount it. Hiſtory furniſhes 
very few inſtances of this kind (1), _ | 


|  Cromwell['s death was followed with ſo many alterations : 
in the Government, that the interval between that and 


the reſtoration, may be juſtly called a time of true Anarchy. 
Cromwell ſhould have had a ſucceſſor like himſelf, to finiſh 


what he had ſo ably begun. But two ſo great men are 


not commonly found ſo near one another, nor often in the 
ſame age. 8 


RICHARD CROMWELL, PRoTECTOR. 


1658. 
Richard 
Cromwell 
ſucceeds his 
Father. 


Wbitelock. 


P. 074: 
Life of 


Cromwell. 


P. 405. 
Ludlow. 
Heath. 
Phillips. 


8 a 
N the laſt days of CromwelPs illneſs, ſome of his moſt 
intimate friends, ſeeing him in danger, asked him 
twice concerning the ſucceſſion, and he readily an- 
ſwered, he would have his Son Richard to ſucceed 
him. He had however, in the time of his Protectorſhip, 
ſigned an inſtrument by which he appointed Fleetwood 
his Son- in- law for his ſucceſſor; but probably he had 
burnt that paper, for it could never be found (2). An hour 
aſter his death, the Privy-Council met, and upon the re- 
port made of the will of the deceaſed, as alſo upon the In- 
ſtrument of Government, impowering them to chuſe a 
Protector, they immediately Richard Cromwell. 


before Fleet wood could come at 


/ 


Fleetword even relinquiſhed before them, the right, he 
might have, in caſe the paper ſigned in his favour, 
ſhould be found. Preſently after, the Lord-Mayor of 
London was acquainted with the election, and the day fol- 
lowing Richard was proclaimed Protector of the Com- 
monwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The ſame 
proclamation was made in all the principal towns of the 


three Kingdoms, without the leaſt oppoſition. On the 5% 


contrary, Addreſſes were preſented to Richard from all 
parts ligned by many thouſands to congratulate him upon 
is acceſſion to the dignity of Protector, and to aſſure him, 


they would willingly hazard their lives and fortunes to which 


(1) The Wife of Oliver Cromwell, was Elizabeth Daughter of Sir James Bourchier. 
. muſt have lived to à very great age, for ſhe was buried in Weſtminſter- Abbey, November 17, 1654. Whitelock, p. 608, 
(2) Some ſay, that Oliver had or 2 ee 2 Heir; but one of bis Daughters knowing where his mike was, took it away, 4, u In ſuch a 
1 5 e at it: And a few minutes before Cromwell's death, when he « Who (quid ſucceed him? He replied, 
** drawer of the Cabinet, in my cloſer, you will find it.“. Life of Crompdll, p. 40 Wanne + ws 
6 | 


and Id, f. f 


x | ; a . o . Il. . 
Life, p. 2.—— Hi Mother, who was Daughter of Sir Richard 4 
and burnt it, 
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Book XXIII. 


But fuch Addreſſes are not always to be 
depended upon, experience having often ſhewn, they are 
far from being ſincere, though carefully expreſſed in the 
ſtrongeſt terms. Thus Richard was inſtalled ſucceſſor to 
his father Oliver, and took the ſame oath. The firſt care 
of the new Protector, after his inſtallation, was to gain 
Monk, Governour of Scotland, to his intereſts, After the 
voluntary reſignation of Fleetwood his Brother-in-law, of 
Desborough his uncle, and all the officers of the army, as 
well Republicans as Presbyterians, he ſeemed to have no- 
thing to fear from England, Henry Cromwell his Brother, 
then Governour of Ireland, held that iſland in ſubjection. 
Scotland therefore only remained to be ſecured to his in- 
tereſts. Monk had commanded in that Kingdom, ever 
ſince his reduction of it, and had ſo artfully managed the 
Scots, ſometimes by rigour, ſometimes by gentleneſs, and 
the exact diſcipline of his army, that he had acquired 
their eſteem and affection, who were never more happy 
than under his Government, tho' the Earl of Clarendon 
inſinuates that he ruled like a tyrant, which ſeems to have 
no other foundation, than his diſabling the Scots to with- 
draw their obedience from the Parliament or the Protec- 
tor, by means of forts erected in convenient places. How- 
ever this be, it is certain, Afonk was maſter of Scotland, 
and Cromwell himſelf would have found it difficult to de- 
prive him of that Government againſt his conſent. Many 
blamed the confidence Cromiuell repoſed in Mont, who 


had born arms for the late King, and only ingaged in the 


ſervice of the Parliament, to free himſelf from captivity 
aſter the battle of Nantwich, where he was taken priſoner. 
It was, perhaps, for theſe ſuſpicions, that Richard thought 
himſelf obliged to neglect nothing to gain him to his in- 
tereſts. For this purpoſe, knowing Afonk's eſteem and 
affection for Clarges his Brother-in-law, he ſent him to 
deſire his friendſhip. But Clarges, as well as Mont, had 
been zealoufly attached to the King, and was ſtill fo in 
his heart, though outwardly he complied with the times. 
So, in the diſcharge of this commiſſion, he took occaſion 


to ſound him, and eaſily found he was far from being the 
King's enemy. From that time Mont and Clarges held 


a ſtrict correſpondence. Clarges informed Monk of the 
tranſactions at London, and, in all appearance, deſigned 
then to ſerve the King, though perhaps he thought it not 
yet proper to explain himſelf to Aan, who was very re- 


ſerved. - Clarges, according to his inftruftions, acquainted 


Monk 
f ubmits to 
Richard, 


Other Ad- 
dreſſes to 
Richard 
from the 
Army, 
R. Coke, 
P. 77+ 
Ludlow, 
Oliver's 
Funeral. 
Heath, 

P 411. 
Phillips, 


of the army. | 


Mont with the new Protector's great eſteem for him, in 


which be followed the ſentiments of Oliver his father, 


who had expreſsly charged him to be entirely directed by 


his advice. Monk readily ſubmitted to Richard's Gevern- 


ment. He obligingly acknowledged his civilities, and only 
told him, in general, that having no particular advice to 
give him, by reaſon of his diſtance, he recommended to 
him to encburage a learned, pious, and moderate Miniſtry 


in the Church, to permit no councils of officers, a liberty 


they had too often abuſed, and to endeavour to be maſter 
At the beginning of his Protectorſnip Richard had, as I 
faid, the'pleaſure of receiving Addreſſes from Burroughs, 
Cities, and Counties, to the number of fourſcore and ten, 
and aſterwards, he had the like compliment paid him from 
all the regiments,” without any exception, ſo that he had 
reaſon to believe his power ſufficiently eſtabliſhed. Mean 
while, preparations were making for Oliver's funeral, 
which was folemnized with great magnificence, large ſums 
of money being borrowed for that purpoſe by the new Pro- 
tector (1). After the ceremonies uſually paid to deceaſed 
ſovereign princes, his body was depoſited in Henry's VII's 


| Chapel, amongſt thoſe of the Kings and Queens of Eng- 


The different 
Factions con- 


ive hopes 


from Ri- 


land (2). | 


Though the late Protector was both careful and capable 
to preſerve himſelf amidſt the parties then in England, and 
to keep them in awe, it was not however in his power to 


cbard's Ad- extinguiſh them. When he was taken out of the world, 


vanceme nt, 


The 


Royaliſts, » 


each party hoped to gain the advantage under the Protecto- 
rate of Richard, who had not his Father's qualities, and to 
theſe hopes perhaps muſt be aſcribed, their ready concur- 
rence in declaring him Protector. The Royaliſts juſtly flat- 
tered themſelves, that the different parties into which their 
enemies were divided, having no longer.a common head 
capable to govern them all together, would diſ-unite, 
and that diſunion be ſerviceable to the King, and perhaps 
procure his reſtoration. Thoſe who had approved of the 
Government by a fingle perſon in the deceaſed Protector, 


and had been moſt truſted by him, hoped to preſerve the 


ſame credit under the Son, which they had enjoyed under 
the Father, and to direct the new Protector according to 


their pleaſure, Theſe were the principal members of the 


() The Charges of it came to ſixty thouſand pounds, Manley, P+ 279. 


Richard Cromwell, PRoTrEcToR. 


Council, though they had alſo amongſt them a mixture of 
Republicans and Fanaticks. 


603 


1658, 


If the Republicans had conſented to acknowledge Ri- The Re- 
chard, it was becauſe they were unprepared to make any 


oppoſition. 'T he army, chiefly compoſed of this party, 
being diſperſed in ſeveral counties, the officers had neither 
time nor opportunity to canſult together. But they deſ- 
paired not of finding an occaſion to diſplace the new Pro- 
tector, and reſtore the Commonwealth to the ſtate it was 


in, till the year 1653, when Oliver diflolved the Parlia- 
ment which had formed it. 


'The Anabaptiſts were all of the Republican party, be- 33 
cauſe they perceived the impoſlibility of eſtabliſhing their 445-294 


Burnet, 
Fifth Monarchy under a Protector. Theſe were the moſt p. 57. 


zealous Republicans, and the hardeſt to be managed, on 
account of their {ingular notions, which cauſed them to refer 
every thing to their extravagant Religion, and rendered 
them deaf to any reaſons not drawn from their principles. 


There was another ſet of Republicans, who regardleſs 7% Rep" 


of Religion, were governed by political views. They were 
accuſed of having no Religion, or of being properly Deiſts. 


lican Dei ſts» 


As for the Presbyterians, who were very numerous in . Pres” 
England and Ireland, beſides the Scots, who were almoſt all 7 


of this Sect, they had not changed their principles, ſince 
their expulſion from the Parliament in 1648. They would 
have gladly admitted the King with a limited power, and 
the firm eſtabliſhment of Presbyterian Government in the 
Church. This principle had always cauſed them to remain 
by themſelves, without being able to unite either with the 
Royaliſts, who would hearken to no limitation upon the 


King's power, and were averſe to their Church-Govern- 


ment, or with the Republicans, who would have neither 
King nor Protector. Beſides, theſe laſt granted an entire 
liberty to all Sects, which had joined the Independent party, 
a liberty which was inconſiſtent with the principles of the 
Presbyterians. For, though the Presbyterians had under 
the reigns of Elizabeth, James I, and Charles I, taken it 
very ill to be denied the free exerciſe of their Religion, 
they were by no means inclined to grant others the ſame 


liberty they had demanded for themſelves. Nevertheleſs, _ 


as their number was confiderable, and they might at laſt 
find a leader capable to conduct their affairs, the deceaſed 
Protector thought it proper to manage them, and preſerve 
their Government in the Church, but without obliging any 
perſon to conform to it. 
byterians quiet under Oliver's Government, and the more, 
as they could expect no aſſiſtance from the army, as it was 
then modelled. But in remaining thus ſeparate from all 
the other parties, they diſabled themſelves from making 
any great progreſs againſt the Independent party, who took 
care to keep them low. This gave the Royaliſts room to 
hope, the Presbyterians would at laſt be obliged to unite 
with them, to free themſelves from the ſervitude in which 


they were held by the Independents and Republicans. The 


ſequel will ſhew, this hope was not groundleſs. 


This moderation kept the Preſ— 


This ſhort recapitulation of the intereſts of the ſeveral 1 
parties, plainly demonſtrates Cromibell's capacity, who could Doſes ts 


come ma- 


keep them all in awe, without a poſitive declaration in fa- fer of the 


vour of any one party. Richard propoſed to begin his Pro- 
tectorate with his Father's maxims. He formed the deſign 
of making himſelf maſter of the deliberations of his Coun- 


cil, and of reducing the army to receive his orders with 
ſubmiſſion. By theſe two things Oliver maintained his au- 


thority, and if he had lived, he would not have left an oſ- 
ficer in the army of ſuſpected fidelity. But to purſue theſe 
maxims, and execute this project, Richard ſhould have 
had his Father's capacity for civil and military affairs, his 
bravery and reſolution, and, in a word, by a ſeries of vic- 
tories, ſhould have been able to ſtrike terror into all who 
could oppoſe his deſigns. But Richard had none of thoſe 


Council and 
he Army. 
Phillips. 


great talents to command fear and reſpect, or to inſpire his 


friends with hopes of a powerful protection. So, heading 


no party, and being incapable to govern all, he ſtood ex- 


poſed to their ambition and violence, without being ſure 


of an effectual aſſiſtance when he ſhould want it. Mean Calls « Par- 
while, knowing that the bare election of his perſon by the 1 z , 
Council, and the Addrefles preſented to him, were inſuf- Dec. 4. 


ficient to eſtabliſh his authority, he believed it expedient to Clarendon, 


This Parliament was to conſiſt of two Houſes, namely, a 
Houſe of Commons, containing four hundred Engliþb, 
thirty Scotch, and thirty /rij/þ members; and of the other 
Houſe (for as yet it had no other name) which was inſtead 
of a Houſe of Peers, and confiſted chiefly of officers. They 
were generally men of no birth, who had advanced them- 
ſelves by military poſts, during the laſt war, 


(2) The Corps was removed, September 26. privately in the Night, from Whitehall, to Somerſet-houſe ; where it lay in State till the 23d of Novem- 


ter; and then 


it was carried, in a very ſolemn and magnificent manner, to Weſtminſter- Abbey, where it was depoſited. Some ſay, that it was de 


tired, as to outward appeargnce there, but that in reality, it was carried below Bridge, ang thrown into the Thames, —— And again, others affirm, that 


it Was buried in Naſeby-field. See Compl. Hiſt. and Life of Cromwell, p. 418422. 


Richard 


P 
hitelock, 


have his dignity confirmed by Parliament, and accordingly — hey 


ſummoned one to meet the 27th day of Fanuary 165 8-9. Phillips, 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Richard had made no change in his Father's Council, 
but he was ſoon ſenſible, that this Council, which was en- 
tirely directed by Oliver, was aſpiring to more power under 
his ſucceſſor. On the other hand, the army appeared leſs. 
devoted to the Son than to the Father. They had even 
begun before Oliver's death, to appear leſs ſubmiſſive, which 
had obliged him to remove Lambert, and ſome other Co- 
lonels and Officers, who were ſowing diviſion among the 
troops, His deſign was to make other changes, by degrees, 
in the army, in order to reduce them to an entire obedi- 
ence, but he was prevented by death. He wanted no aſ- 
ſiſtance nor advice for ſuch purpoſes, and commonly his 
deſigns were executed before they were publickly known; 
and fo well eſtabliſhed was his authority, that no officer 
whatſoever retained any credit amongſt the troops, the 
moment he was caſhiered. This Lambert and ſome others 
had lately experienced. Richard was defirous to tread in 
his Father's ſteps, dut being ſenſible that his authority was 
not great enough, he thought he ſhould attempt nothing, 
without conſulting ſome of his principal friends. He there- 
fore held a Privy-Council, in which he propoſed, firſt, the 
admiſſion of more new Counſellors, to ſecure a majority, 
and make himſelf maſter of the debates, in ſpite of the old 
Counſellors, who were leſs tractable than in the time of 
his Father. Secondly, he propoſed to reduce the army to 
an entire dependence upon him (1). 

His friends, whom he conſulted on this occaſion, were 
ſelf· intereſted, and attached to him, only in hopes of go- 
verning in his name. They apprehended, the Protector's 
propoſal might be prejudicial to themſelves, and that in pro- 
curing him an abſolute power, they might be the firſt ſuf- 
ferers. He therefore found a ſtrong oppoſition in theſe pre- 
tended friends. Inſtead of approving his deſign, they ad- 
viſed him to call into his Council two Colonels, wholly de- 
voted to the Republican party. Nor was this all ; ſome of 


the leading officers of the army were informed of the 


Protector's deſigns, and that was ſufficient to put them in 


The pri.cipal motion. Fleetwood his Brother-in-law, and Desborough his 


Officers of the 
Army com- 
bine againſt 


him. 


Phillips, 


p. 639. 
Lud love. 


Adviſe him 


to call a 


great ur:mbey 
of Officers to 
London, 
Ibid. 
Ludlow, 
T. II. P · 64. 


Theſe Officers 
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Protector. 
Phillips. 
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Bates. 


Uncle, were the firſt to combine againſt him, and cabal 
with the officers, to deprive him of the Generalſhip of the 
army, to which they were authorized by the Inſtrument 
of Government. But, probably, they would never have 
thought of uſing that power, if Richard had not diſcovered 
his intentions of becoming abſolute maſter of the army, 


and putting himſelf in a condition not to want their aſſiſt- 


ance. However, as the army lay diſperſed, and it was ne- 
ceſſary, that the officers ſhould conſult together, and act in 


concert, for the preſervation of their authority, and the 
oppoling the Protector's deſigns, a ſnare was laid, in which 
he ſuffered himſelf to be taken. It was inſinuated, that 
the Parliament which was going to fit, might prove dan- 
gerous to his authority, ſhould they not be tractable, and 
therefore it was neceſſary to fortify himſelf with a good 
number of officers, as well to conſult them, as to ſhew the 
Parliament, he was ſupported by the army, which could 
not but produce a good effect. Richard believing, this ad- 
vice proceeded from their zeal for his ſervice, was eafily 
perſuaded to order every regiment to ſend to Lindon as 
many officers as could be ſpared. This order was punctu- 
ally executed, and immediately a great number of officers 
appeared in Londen, who formed amongſt them a Council, 


which frequently met, and aſſumed the title of the Great 


Council of the Army,  __ 

Beſides this great. Council, ſome members of the Privy - 
Council, and qfficers of the army met alſo at Desborough's 
houſe, as well ts conſult how to deprive Richard of the 
Generalſhip, as to direct the great Council, which being 
compoſed of many inferior officers, wanted to be directed 
in their deliberations. The reſult of this Council was, that 
Desborough, attended with ſeveral officers, waited on the 
Protector with a petition, ** That no officer or ſoldier 
*© ſhould be turned out but by ſentence of a Council of 
war: That no member of the army ſhould be pro- 
** ceeded againſt capitally, otherwiſe than by martial law: 


And laſtly, That the army might have power to chuſe 


He rejecłi it. 


The Parſi - 
ment meets. 
Jan. 27. 

Clarendon, 
Ill. p. $14. 


their own General.” As nothing was more contrary to 
Richard's deſigns than this demand, he poſitively rejected 
it, and threatned even to caſhier them if they brought him 
any more ſuch propoſals. | 
The Parliament aſſembling the 27th of Fanuary(z), it 
was immediately debated in the lower Houſe, by what 
right the Scots and [rib ſent repreſentatives to the Engliſh 


cil, and return to their quarters. On the other hand, the 2 


Vol II. 


Parliament. The authority of the other Houſe was af 
taken into conſideration, and the ſame objections made 
it, as had been in Olivers laſt Parliament. As there were“ 
many Republicans in the Houſe of Commons ( 3), great mg ang 
endeavours were uſed to ſuppreſs the other Houſe, for fear tr, =_ 
of its becoming at laſt a Houſe of Lords, and oppoſing the , 0% 
re-eſtabliſhment of the Commonwealth, which was the Whos 
object of their moſt ardent wiſhes. The debate upon theſe K. Cite, 
two articles held two whole months, and it was the 28th Lale 
of March, before it was reſolved, by a majority of voices, De 
that the other Houſe ſhould ſubſiſt, and the Scotch and 

Iriſh Repreſentatives continue to fit in the Houſe of Com- 
mons. After that, the Parliament made an Act, to recog- 4. 4%, 


ſo 1658.9, 
to Debate, 
bout this 


nize Richard Cromwell for Protector of England, Scotland, Nach 
and Ireland (4). — 


While theſe things were tranſacting in Parliament, the Het, 
Great Council of Officers at Fleetwood's houſe, and the 1659 
private Council at Desborough's continued their conferen- Olin of 
ces and deliberations. At laſt, they preſented a Petition 1 be 
to the Protector, deſiring Fleetwood for their General. This F!:ttwa, 
was directly depriving the Protector of the command of Whine 
the army, to which he could not conſent, without expoſ- Clarer:,; 
ing himſelf to the caprices of the principal officers, who I! f. 5: 
directed the army as they pleaſed. Wherefore, inſtead of Noce h 
returning a favorable anſwer to their petition, he ſharply n, 


reprimanded them, ordering them to diſſolve their Coun- i wen 


the 
Houſe of Commons perceiving, the officers were contriy- C]]. 
ing ſome plot which might be prejudicial to the Parliament, On. 
voted againſt the holding a Council of Officers during the 14. p. 5, 
ſeſſion of the Parliament ; and moreover, that no perſon * 
ſhould have any employ in the army, till he had taken an Heat, 
oath not to diſturb the deliberations of the Parliament. Im- Edo, 
mediately after, theſe votes were ſent to the other Houſe, 
now called the Upper-Houſe, for their concurrence. But Le offen, 
as the Officers were moſt prevalent there, they believed |" . 
it no part of their duty to contradict what their com- e ft 
rades were doing. So, the votes of the Commons were Tln. 


Clarendon, 
no more capable, than the orders of the Protector, to Ill. 4 — 


aſſemble. 5 = 1 

At laſt, on the 22d of April, Richard had notice, that 
the officers had reſolved to force him to diſſolve the Par- 
liament. He immediately aſſembled his Council to pre- 
vent, by their advice, this attempt. Some were of opi- 
nion, that he ought abſolutely to refuſe ſuch a demand, 
and adhere to the Parliament, as his only ſupport. But 
he was not directed to the means to defend himſelf againſt 


diſſipate the councils of the Officers who {till continued to * I 


the officers, who began to aſſemble in the neighbourhood of 


Whitchall, and would probably have been too ſtrong for 
his guards. Others adviſed him to leave J/hitehall, and 
ſuffer the officers to do as they pleaſed with the Parliament, 
without any promiſe to diſſolve it. But the officers, fore- 
ſeeing, he might take that courſe, had now ſeized all the 
avenues about //hitehall. In ſhort, every man propoſed 
expedients, to which others objected inſuperable difficul- 


ties. During theſe irreſolutions, Desborough, with a ſtrong 3 | 


retinue, demanded an audience of the Protector, and re- 7. Il. f. C; 


quired him, in the name of the officers, to diſſolve 
Parliament (5). Richard at firſt refuſed to grant this de- 
mand; but he was told, his refuſal would be attended 

with danger to himſelf, and that, in a word, they were 
reſolved to obtain, by fair means or foul, what they 
demanded. In fine, Richard, who, before Desborough ©#% 


III. p. 516, 


came, had not been able to take any reſolution, was ſtill 31). 
more incapable to conſider what was to be done, after he Phillips, 
was ſurrounded with men who ſhowed but little regard f .. 
for his authority. He therefore promiſed to diſſolve the 


Parliament by commiſſion under the Great-Seal. But as April 21 


telocÞ 
the Commons, informed of what paſſed, had adjourned 88 


themſelves for three days, the Parliament was diſſolved by 
Proclamation. 9 151 þ 1 
From that time, Richard was no longer regarded, tho way 

he ſtill bore the title of Protector. The officers conſidered c. 
him as an impotent enemy, incapable of hurting them. 

So he loſt on a ſudden the ſupport of the Parliament, 
without gaining that of the army. This is what cannot 

be denied, But thoſe who imagine, that if he had ſtood 

by the Parliament, he would have ingaged the People in 

his interetts, and been ſupported by Mont and his army, 
build their conjecture upon a very uncertain ſuppoſition. 
Beſides, was it in his power to refuſe a diſſolution of the 


(1) The Officers of the Army were then divided into three Parties. The firſt, or Commonwealth- ty, conſiſted of Colonel Aſhſteld, Lillurn, Fitz, 
Maſon, Moſs, Farly, Creed, &c. The ſecond, called the Walling ford houſe, or Army, party, who had fer up Richard Cromwell, in expectation of igovern- 
mg as they pleaſed, were, Fleetwood, Desborongh, Sydenham, Clark, Kelſey, Berry, Haines, Blackwell, &c. The third, or Richard s- party, were, Ingoldsby, | 


Gough, Whalley, Howard, Goodrich, Keim, &c. Ludlow, Tom, 1. P · 631. 


(2) Challener Chute, was choſen Speaker of this Parliament. Whitelock, p. 676. 
(3) Particularly Haſterigge, Henry Nevil, Sir Henry Vane, Berry, Desborough, Fleetwood, &c. Idem. p. 677. 
(4) In the examination of the publick accounts, brought into this Parliament, it was found, That the yearly incomes of Englend, Scotland, and re. 


tang, came to eighteen hundred ſixty-eight thouſand, ſeven hundred, and ſevent:en pounds. And the 


early expences to two millions, two 


and one thouſand, five hundred and forty pounds, And to maintain the Conqueſt of Scotland, coſt xv Be, „one hundred ſixty-three thouſand, fix bus 


Ured, and nineteen pounds. Heath, p. 415. 


%) Threatning, it it were not ſpeedily done, they would ſer kre te the Houſe, and kill all who ſhould refiſl, R. Cole, p. 79. 
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Book XXII. 


1659. Patliament, without hazarding his own life, or to ſupport 
himſelf, till he ſhould have received a ſufficient aid, againſt 
4% Ori the violences of the army? Be this as it will, after the 
3:24 tos Go: Parliament was diflolved, the great council of officers 
thought themſelves impowered to ſettle the Government 
as they pleaſed, without conſulting the Protector, who 


Feet. was now regarded but as a private perſon (1). This 


mer ment. 
Phil. ps. 


De LONG PARLTIAME Nx. 


605 


be, all the officers being united, declared for the good Old 1659. 
Cauſe, that is, for the cauſe ſupported by the Parliament, May 6. 
which brought the King to the ſcaffold, and turned the 
Monarchy into a Commonwealth, It was therefore xo 
ſolved in a General Council at F{ceiwyzd's houſe, to refivie 
the Long- Parl.ament. 

Mean while, as this Parliament had no reaſon to be 7: -y a 


* - 
ped 2 — 
—— — —— * — — — 
——— — bed ct 4 — > 


1 4 

Anarchy however laſted only a few days, during which the pleaſed with the army, which, in 1653, took part with ig" Eg in 

= py. officers elected Fleetwood for their General. They dif- Cromwell againſt them, the great officers yore atrud, that nes, Wh | 
4 ee charged alſo by their own authority five Colonels, who when the menibers were reſtored to their authority, they e- * da- „ 
I ral Ce- ,qvifed Richard to adhere to the Parliament, namely, would think of hein revenged. Belides, t! © KNEW the 71 illi 1 
3 3 Ingoldsby, Gi, IVhaley, Lord Falconbridge Brother. in. law reſolution and litmness 0! theſe me mass, who would in- p. 643. : 1 
t. . to Kichard, and Howard afterwards Earl of Carliſie, and fallibly keep the aimy in a flate of dependence. The Ludlow, 1 
= philly reſtored Lambert and others diſmiſſed by Cromwell a little officers thcreiore judged it abſolutely neceilary, betore they TE. k WH 
= © heſore his death. After this, they conſidered of ſettling the proceeded, to demand certain conditions, and to be previoully L i 
Y OY Government, it being impoſſible for things to continue long aſſured of the compliance of the Parliament, when they 1 
ZH in their preſent ſituation. 3 ſhould reſume their authority. For this purpoſe, they had WW 
Jaber: Lame Was 2 man of immoderate ambition, and would conferences with ſome of the members, who had been the Wh | 
bean. not have ſcrupled to follow the example of Oliver, had the leading men in that Parlament, namely, Fane, Flaſſerig, We 
Eo Ludlow, juncture ſeemed favorable to him. But Fleetwood being Scot, Salkway to ingage them to promiſe, theſe conditions 1 
Y T. I. P. is General, and the idol of the army, he could not hope ſhould be granted. But theſe members would not make et? 570 15 
3 to ſucceed in an attempt to ſeize the Government. He any ſuch promiſe, under colour, it did not belong to them 3 if 
IJ therefore thought proper to wait a more favorable opportu- to preclude the reſolutions of the Parliament. This refu- Wy 
3 nity, and, in the mean time, hinder Fleetwood from putting fal rendred them ſuſpected to the ſuperior officers, but the 17 
3 himſelf at the head of the Government, whether under inferior, being the moſt numerous, overlooked this dithcul- 4 
. the name of Protector, or any other title, to which he bad ty, and were contented with a verbal promiſe from theſe 0 
b ſeveral reaſons to believe he was aſpiring, Firſt, Cromwell four members, that they would ufe their endeavours to pro- Wt 
I had once named him for his ſucceſſor by an inſtrument cure a grant of theſe conditions. Wh 
3 under his own hand, and many believed this inftrument _ | | 55 
Y had been artfully conveyed out of the way, either during HIN GS being thus ſettled, Lambert at the head of 7h. Partia- 1 
Y CromwelPs life, or after his death, leaſt it ſhould obſtruct a con ſiderable number of officers (3), repaired to 7 47 105 
Y his Son Richard's election. It was even ſaid, that Crom- the houſe of Lenthal, Speaker of the Long-Parliament, and —_ we * 
I wwell's nomination of his Son in the time of his illneſs, was preſented to him the Declaration of the great Council of e. 1 
2 only the contrivance of Secretary Thurlo, and another per- Officers, by which the members of the Parliament, diſ- oY 1 i 
I ſon, to procure the ſucceſſion for Richard. Secondly, ſolved by Cromwell April the 20th 1653, were invited to , 5 \ WH 
U Fleetwood was one of the moſt zealous Enthuſiaſts, of return to the exerciſe of their authority. Lenthal anſwer- Phihigs. 1 


ed, he would communicate the Declaration to the mem. Heath. 


whom the army was full, and therefore looked upon with 
bers then in London, which he did the next day, and, 


veneration by the ſoldiers, and judged moſt worthy to be 


R Oo. 
N = 


Cromwell's ſucceſſor. Thirdly, it was hardly to be doubted, 
that it was the intereſt of the army to chuſe a Protector, who 
ſhould depend on them, and in his turn ſupport their credit, 
This Lambert conſidered, but as it was not for his advan- 
tage to have Fleetwood raiſed to a Dignity to which he 
himſelf aſpired, he ſecretly engaged Colonel Lilburn to cabal 
among the inferior officers, and break Fleetiuood's meaſures, 
if they pointed to the Protectorſhip, whilſt he regularly made 
his court to him, and endeavoured by his flatteries to influ- 
ence him as Cromwell had formerly influenced Fairfax, This 
example made Lambert hope, that he might the lame way 
put himſelf one day at the head of the Government. 
Lambert's cabal being made with the greateſt ſecrecy, 
Fleetwood, as General, convened his officers to Walling- 
ford Houſe to ſettle the Government. All the ſuperior 
officers came, but at the ſame time the inferior, by the 
intrigues of Lambert and Lilburn, aſſembied at St. Fames's 
in much greater numbers. In this aſleinbly the ſettle- 
ment of the Government was likewiſe deh2:-d, and oc- 
caſion taken, to magnify the happineſs which L land en- 
joyed under the adminiſtration of the Parliament, from 
the 6th of December 1648, to the 2oth of April 1653, 
when it was diſſolved by Cromwell. 
ſteddineſs, and happy ſucceſs in England, Scoiland, Ireland, 
and in the Dutch war were extolled, with ſome intima- 
tions of advice, that nothing could be more advantagious 
to the thiee nations, than the reſtoration of that Parlia- 
ment (2). | | | 
The Her This debate was carried no farther; but it ſufficed to 
Ae to convince the aſſembly at Hallingſord Houſe that a di- 
rejtoring (be viſion between them and the in et iar officers could not 
ee but be dangerous to both, and that their beſt way was to 
Cromwell Join with the inſerior officers in reſtoring the Long- Par- 
16,3, liament. It is not known what was the deſign of the chief 
officers with regard to the Government, but it is certain, 
5 the propofal of the in/erior officers was contrary neither to 
Whitclock, the principles nor the ſentiments of the army in general. 
R This will be eaſily perceived, when-it is conſidered, that 
on . 
ll. p. 515. the officers and ſoldiers, for the moſt part, were Inde- 
Dugdale's pendents, Anabaptiſts, Enthuſiaſts, Republicans, ſuch in a 
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April 297 
Phillips, 
p. 642 
Warwick. 
Ludlow. 


Houſe. 


Their prudence, 


the invitation being accepted, they met in Parlament che 
7th of May, to the number of only torty-two (4). Thus B p. 419, 
the three nations were once more under the tyraniical K Cuke, 
dominion of a Parliament, which had not feared 1g mm. f. 8. 
brue their hands in the blo d of their Sovereign : bit with 
this difference, that the number was reduced to che Half of 
what it was in 1648, when the '':.lyrevian meuibeis were 
excluded. Hence they Were called in derition the Kumn- C 7n 
Parliament, in alluſion to a towl all devoured but the e 
. N17, and 
Rump. I he Presby terian members, who had been ex- . 
pelled in 1648, would have reſuned their ſeats, but none lis Precby. 
were admitted beſides thoſe who had fat, rom the firſt of 5777” 
January 1048, to the 20th of Ab/il 653, and in this the , 5 
pretended Parliament was ſupported by the officers, whoſe %, 1 
intereſt it was, not to ſutfer the Presbyterians to prevail in the ee 75 
III. p. 517 
When the Parliament was reſtored to their authority, 18. 
they ſent Clarges to Mon, to ingage him to ſubmit to the 7B ,. 
new Government. They knew, Aan was not of their nent ſend 
principles, and if they had dared, inſtead of defiring his Olarses to 
acquieſcence, they would have ſent him a ſucceſſor, 15 
govern Scotland. But Mon had fo eſtabliſhed himſelf in p. 644. 
that country, that being maſter of the fortified Places, and Burnet» 
aſſured of the affection of the Scots and of his army, it would 
have been dangerous to deprive him of his Government 
againſt his will. It was therefore judged ſafeſt by the Par- 
liament to gain him by fair means, and undermine by 
degrees his credit and authority in the army. Min, had Monk Jab. 
ſo little foreſeen the late change in FZngland, that he had 7" 72 e 
not time to take any meaſures to regulate his conduct. 5 
When he founded his officers, he found they were pre- amen. 
ingaged by letters from their friends in London, So, all C'21endon, 
he could do after the arrival of Clarget, was to acquieſce, h tei. 
and expreſs his ſatisfaction to ſee the Parliament refiored, Phyllips. 
though he was convinced, the leading men both in the Par- 
liament and army were not his friends. 

Four days after the Parliament met, Lanbert, attended 2 Officers 
by ſeveral officers, preſented a petition and addreſs from the E a 
general Council of officers, in which, after ſome compli- pat 
ments, they demanded, | 


. ment. 
View, manner as were the members of the Parliament diffolved % 1, That the liberty of the perſons, and property of May 12. 
in 4653, and now propoſed to be reſtored. However this “ the eſtates of all free People of theſe nations, be main- den 


(i) Ludlow ſays, 


% him tefore you all.“ . Mm. Tom. 2. p 6 


33» 


Army were adviſcd to co 
ing formerly broken u 
* bringing in che King; but the Officers had. reſolved on it, 
p. 678. 

(4) See a Liſt of them in Heath, p. 419. 


** afingle Perſon, 


No. FED V 01. II. - 


le one great off-rice given by Richard to the Nation was, by his Irreligion. For an Officer having murmured at the advancement of perſons, 
ws had been Cavaliers, to Commiſſions in the Army, was brought to Vbiteball to anſwer for it. Ricbard, in a deriding manner, asked him, „ Whether 
he would have him piefer none but thoſe that were godly ? Here, continued he, is Dick Ingoldiby, who can neither pray nor preach, and yet I will truſt 


„ 1 bitelch ſays, upon the Diſſolution of the Parliament, all matters were at a ſtand; the Army had thoughts of raifing Money without a Parliament; 

at upon advice, they durſt not adventure upon it, but thought it a ſafer way to reſtore the Members of the Long Parliament. The great Officers of the 
uſiger better of their defign of bringing in the Members of the Old Parliament, who were moſt of them ditcontente®, for their be- 
p by Cronawel!, and did diſtaſte the proceedings of the Army; and whether this would not probably, more increale the div:ficns, and 
Mem. p. 677 
— Berry, Cooper, Hajlertyge, Lilburn, Aſaſield, Salmon, Zancbey, K:Iſcy, Okey, Blackwell, Haines, Allen, Packer, and Pierſon, Whitelock, 


AB 8 ) May 7. They went in a body to the Houſe, Lambert guarding them with Soldiers. Then they paſſed a 
on touching their Meeting, and, their purpole to ſecure the Property and Liberty of the people, both as Mea, and ag Chriſtians, and that without 
Kingſhip, or Houſe of Fees, and to uphold Magiſtracy and Miniſt y, J/bitelock 0 p. 678. | 
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De HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


tained, preſerved, and kept inviolable, according to law, 
under the Government of a free State and Common- 
wealth, without a ſingle Perſon, Kingſhip, or Houſe of 
Peers. 

« 2, That there may be ſuch a juſt and due regulation 
of Law, and Courts of Juftice and Equity, as that they 
may be a protection, and not vexatious or oppreſſive to 
the People of theſe nations, | 

« 3, That by an Act of oblivion, all and every perſon 
and perſons, who have, ſince the 19th of April 1653, 
mediately or immediately adviſed, acted, or done any 
matter or thing whatſoever, in reference to the ſeveral 
changes or alterations in the Government of theſe na- 
tions, ſince the ſaid 19th of April 1653, or in order to 
the publick ſervice, peace, or ſafety of theſe nations, be 
indemnified and ſaved harmleſs, to all intents and pur- 
poſes whatſoever, 

«© 4, That all Laws, Ordinances, Declarations, and 
Eſtabliſhments, made in the ſeveral changes and altera- 
tions of Government, that have been in theſe nations, 
ſince the 19th of April aforeſaid, and not as yet parti- 
cularly repealed, be deemed good in law, until particu- 
larly repealed, | e | 
« c, That ſuch debts as have been contracted for the 


publick ſervice and affairs of this Commonwealth, and 


for the charges of the Government, ſince the 2oth of 
April 1653, be carefully paid and ſatisfied. 

« 6, That all perſons who profeſs faith in God the Fa- 
ther, and in Jeſus Chriſt his eternal Son the true God, 
and in the Holy Spirit God co-equal with the Father and 


the Son, one God bleſſed for ever, and do acknowledge 


the holy Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtament, to 


be the revealed or written word or will of God, ſhall 


not be reſtrained from their profeſſion, but have due en- 
couragement, and equal protection in the profeſſion of 
their Faith, and exerciſe of Religion, whilſt they abuſe 
not their liberty to the civil injury of others, or diſtur- 


bance of others in their way of worſhip: So that this 


liberty be not extended to Popery or Prelacy, nor to 


* ſuch as ſhall practiſe or hold forth licentiouſneſs or pro- 


phaneneſs, under the profeſſion of Religion: And that 
all laws, ſtatutes, or ordinances, and clauſes in any laws, 
ſtatutes, or ordinances to the contrary, may be deglared 
null and void. | 


and maintained, 


« 8, That the Univerſities and Schools of learning be 


ſo countenanced and reformed, as that they may become 


the nurſeries of piety and learning, 

«© 9. That ſuch perſons as have, at any time ſince the 
2oth of May 1642, aided, or aſſiſted, or adhered to the 
late King, Charles Stuart his Son, or any other perſon 
or perſons whatſoever of that party, againſt the Parlia- 


ment or Commonwealth of England, and all other 


perſons whatſoever, that have made ufe of any authority 
or power under pretence of law, or otherwiſe, to de- 


prive or abridge any of the good people of theſe nations 


of their Chriſtian Liberty, or have, or ſhall expreſs 
themſelves in any way mockers, ſcoffers, or revilers of 


godlineſs, or of the profeſſors thereof, or are otherways 


ſcandalous or looſe in their converſations, or have not 
given good ſatisfaction of their affection and faithfulneſs 
to this cauſe, may be ſpeedily removed out of all places 
of power or truſt in the Magiftracy, or otker manage- 
ment of the publick affairs of theſe nations; and that no 
ſuch perſons may be admitted unto any ſuch place of 
power or truſt jor the future, | ; | 
* 10, And foraſmuch as no godly, or other good inte- 
reſt can be preſerved, or maintained, unleſs the perſons, 
who are chiefly intruſted with the management and ex- 
erciſe of the Government, be of ſuitable ſpirits to thoſe 
intereſts ; that thoſe who are or ſhall be intruſted therein, 
be ſuch perſons as ſhall be found to be moſt eminent for 
godlineſs, faithfulneſs, and conſtancy to the good cauſe 
and intereſts of theſe nations. 

<< 11, That to the end the legiſlative authority of this 
Commonwealth may not, by their long ſitting, become 
burthenſome or inconvenient, there may be effectual pro- 
viſion made for a due ſuccefſion thereof. | 
« 12, And for the better ſatisfaction, and more firm 
union of the forces of this Commonwealth, in this junc- 


«© ture of affairs, for preſerving and maintaining the prin- 
«© ciples, and other matters thereunto ſubſervient, we do 
<* unanimouſly acknowledge and own the Lord Charles 
&* Fleetword Lieutenant- General of the army, to be com- 


(1) Mbiteleck ſays, That his Debts were in all, twenty-nine theuſand, fix hundred, and forty pounds. p. 681. And Ludlow, That the Parliament or- 


dered twenty thouſand 


he removed to Geneva, 
Cromayel!l, p. 432. 


4 pounds to be preſently paid him, and paſſed a Reſolution to pay thoſe Debts he 


(2) Aster the Reſtoration he went to Fr ance, and continued ſome years in obſcurity at Paris; but upon the rumour of a War between France and . 
Some years before the death of King Charles II. he returned to England, and died at Cheſpunt in Hertfordfpire in 17 la · ife of 


Vol. II. 


«© mander in chief of the land- ſorces of this Common. , 
<< wealth, t659, 
* 13. That in order to the eſtabliſhing and ſecuring the 
peace, welfare, and freedom of the people cf theſe na- 
tions, for the ends before expreſſed, the legiſlative power 
thereof may be in a repreſentative of the people, con- 
e liſting of a Houſe, ſucceſſively choſen by the people, in 

ſuch a way and manner as this Parliament ſhall judge 
meet, and of a ſelect Senate, co-ordinate in power, of 
able and faithful perſons, eminent for godlineſs, and ſuch 
as continue adhering to this cauſe. 
*© 14. That the adminiſtration of all executive power 
of Government, may be in a Council of State, con{if- 
ing of a convenient number of perſons qualified, in al! 
reſpects, as aforeſaid. 
«© 15, That all debts contracted by his late Highneſe, 
or his Father, fince the 15th of December 1653, may 
be ſatisfied, and that an honourable revenue of ten thou- 
& ſand pounds per Annum, with a convenient houſe, may 

be ſettled upon him and his heirs for ever; and ten thou- 
ſand pounds per Annum more upon him during life ; and 
upon his honourable Mother, eight thouſand pounds ber 
Annum during her life, to the end a mark of the high 
elteem this nation hath of the good ſervice done by 
his Father; our ever renowned General, may remain to 
„ poſterity.” | 

The Parliament returned a general anſwer to this petition, 73. bee. 
and thanked the army for their affection to the publick. 4. 
"Then, taking it into conſideration, they approved of all Pi, 
the articles in general, but appointed a particular Committee p * 
to examine thoſe which concerned the Government. As 
to what related to Richard Cromwell and his Mother, it 
was not to be debated, till they ſhould be aſſured of his ſub- 
miſſion to the Government. For this purpoſe, a Commit- Clarer, 
tee was ſent to inform him of the reſolutions of the Houſe, HI. 5. 334 


* 
* 


XR A&A 
A -&5 


A Lad 
A A 


and to require his acquieſcence in the late change. The 


day after, Richard delivered to them the following anſwer 
in writing: | | | 225 
„ have peruſed the reſolve and declaration which you 7875,80, 

were pleaſed to deliver to me the other night, and for Ricar': 
information touching what is mentioned in the faid re- 42 » 
6 ſolve, I have cauſed a true ſtate of my debts to be tranſ- a "toy 
6 cribed, and annexed to this paper, which will ſhew what Phil. 
«© they are, and how they were contracted. e 
As to that part of the reſolve, whereby the Committee 
are to inform themſelves, how far I do acquieſce in the 

« Government of this Commonwealth, as it is declared 

& by this Parliament: | | 

I truſt, my paſt carriage hitherto hath manifeſted my 
© acquieſcence in the will and diſpoſition of God, and that I 

«© love and value the peace of this Commonwealth much a- 

% bove my own concernments ; and I deſire, that by this, 

© a meaſure of my future deportment may be taken, which, 
through the aſſiſtance of God, ſhall be ſuch as ſhall bear 

the ſame witneſs, having, I hope, in ſome degree, 
learned rather to reverence and ſubmit to the hand of 

God, than to be unquiet under it. And ( as to the late 
providences that have fallen out amongſt us) however, 

in reſpect of particular engagements that lay upon me; 

I could not be active in making a change in the govern- 
ment of the Nations; yet, thorough the goodneſs of 
God, I can freely acquieſce in it being made; and do 
<< hold my ſelf obliged, as (with other men) I expect pro- 
<< tection from the preſent Government, ſo to demean my 
ſelf with all peaceableneſs under it, and to procure to the 
“ utmoſt of my power, that all in whom I have any inte- 


© reſt do the ſame,” 
RICHARD CROMVWELL. 


When the Parliament examined the account of Richard's Ti Pi 
debts, the article of expences for his Father's funeral was jj jar 
rejected, ſo that Richard was forced to pay that debt out a0 
of his inheritance, which ſwept away the greateſt part of #7 * , 
his eſtate, which was not very large, conſidering Cromwe#'s ,,,, lis» 
advancement during his life. As to the revenue, and an- guir Whit 
nual penſion deſired by the officers for Richard and his iy... 
Mother, the Parliament referred the conſideration of them ν,,;! 
to another opportunity, and contented themſelves with aſ- 
ſigning twenty thouſand pounds for the payment of his pri- 
vate debts (1.) The Members had but too much cauſe to 
complain of Oliver Cromwell, who had deceived, and 
ſhamefully diſmiſſed them, to think themſelves obliged to 
do ſo much honour to his memory, and beſtow ſo great 
advantages on his Widow and Son. When they granted 
him the twenty thouſand pounds, they required him to re- 

move from I biteball in fix days (2). | 


contracted on the publick account. Tom. 2 
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YN T. II. p. 6 56, 


Book XXII. 


It may be obſerved in the 12th. article of the petition of 
co the officers, that, as they expreſſed themſelves, they did 
oped rot intend to leave to the Parliament the liberty of not ap- 


Won, pointing a General, or of naming any other than Fleet- 
ee 


105 word, fince, inſtead of petitioning, they ſaid in that arti- 


I buli „ Cle, Me do unanimouſly acknowledge the Lord Charles P leet- 


"ih" wood to be commander in chief of the land. forces of the Com- 
nontuealtb. The Parliament thought it not proper then to 
examine the manner in which this article was expreſſed, 
for ſear of raiſing ſome difference between them and the 
army, at a time when they derived their authority only 
from the declaration of the officers who had reſtored them. 


ale, Fleetwood therefore was appointed commander in chief of 


F. H. p.660- 
pallips, 


the land- forces of England, Scotland, and Ireland, but only 
for one year. This reſolution being taken, the Parliament 
voted, That Fleetwood ſhould have power to ſign and ſeal 
ſuch commiſſions, for the conſtituting of officers under him, 
as ſhould be approved by the Parliament, and nominated by 
la, Sir Henry Vane, Sir Arthur Haſſerig, Lieutenant- General 
i'd Fleetwood, and the Colonels Lambert, Desborough, Ludlow, 
Berry, or the major part of them, who were made com- 

Ibe Parlia- miſſioners for that purpoſe. But upon the ſecond reading 
nent undes the Bill, the clauſe impowering Fleetwood to ſign com- 
e miſſions was altered, and it was ordered, that all commiſ- 
05 be feed ſions, both to the commiſſion-officers of the army, and the 
„„, captains of the fleet, ſhould be ſigned by the Speaker of 
ace, the Parliament of the Commonwealth of England, to be 
1.5. S2. written by the Clerks attending the Council of State (1), 
| and delivered to the officers gratis by the Speaker, in the 
ic, 664. Parliament-Houſe. This was a plain indication, that the 
Wiztelock- Parliament pretended, that the officers ſhould owe their ad- 
P--vides ſor vancement to them alone. The ſame day the Parliament 


3 the Gr17- yoted, That the Government of Ireland ſhould be by com- 


meat of re 


1. % miſſioners, nominated and appointed by Parliament, and 
aal fleny not by one perſon, and that Henry Cromwell ſhould be ac- 


| 3 Crmvel quainted with the order, and required forthwith to repair 


Clarcndon. 


u p 518. to the Parliament. He peaceably ſubmitted, though, in 
1.00, all probability, if he had been inclined to reſiſt, the new 
p 665 Governors would have found it difficult to remove him. 
bal, He was extremely beloved in Ireland, both by the army 


and the Engliſb inhabitants, revs never injured any per- 
| every one, as far as lay 


ſon, but, on 'the contrary, oblige 
in his power, But, doubtleſs, not thinking himſelf ſecure 
of ſucceſs, and receiving no orders from his Brother, he 
Hen! was unwilling to undertake ſo important an affair. All 


beetle, the Hiſtorians are unanimous in their praiſes of him, and 


6 i! rendon, 


N generally believe, that if he had been Protector inſtead of 
his elder Brother, the officers would have met with their 
match, or not attempted what they undertook againſt 
Richard. | ” 

Tie Perla. Fleetwood, Desborough, Lambert, and the reſt of the 

e. Principal officers, were by no means pleaſed with the pro- 


es te make ceedings of the Parliament, but knowing, the inferior of- 


Hafer ficers conſidered their dependence on the Parliament as an 
"Hoes . advantage, they diſſembled their reſentments, and received 
p- 645, their commiſſions from the Speaker. On the other hand, 
the Parliament believed it of the utmoſt importance, to be 

maſter of the army; which they flattered themſelves, 

would enable them to rule peaceably and Abſolutely, and, 
without doubt, perpetuate their authority. But till this 

was done, they ſaw they were to expect a ſtrong oppoſiti - 

on, conſidering the reſtleſs temper of the principal officers, 

who were ever ſeeking to make themſelves neceſſary, for 

fear of loſing their olf This was the firſt, and almoſt 

open deſign of the Parliament. For this purpoſe, the Com- 

mittee appointed to examine commiſſions was continued, 

who knowing the intentions of the Houſe, made great 
alterations in the army, diſplacing ſuch as were ſuſpected, 

and ſubſtituting others of more aſſured fidelity. The ſame 

thing was done to the army commanded by Monk, and 

many officers being removed, others were appointed to 


ſucceed them, and thoſe that were diſplaced were moſt 


ic, confided in by Monk. Clarges had now acquainted Monk 
with the Parliament's deſigns, which were ſo manifeſt, 
and Monk had but too much cauſe to perceive them, by 
the alterations, the Committee would have made in the 


army of Scotland. He writ to the Committee ſo, as to 


ſhow them, he plainly ſaw their deſign to undermine his 
authority. He uſed ſome. expreflions in his letter, which 
made the Parliament apprehenſive there would be danger 
of driving a man to extremities, who had twelve thouſand 
men, and all Scotland at his diſpoſal, For this reaſon, the 


(1) The Parliament had named a Council of State, 
one were te be Members of Parliament, and ten not. 
Chaloner, Henry Newil, Chief - Juſtice St. 
A 'gernoon Sidney, 


The LonNnG-PARLIAMENT, 607 


for the more immediate executive power. It was to conſiſt of thirty-one Perſons, whereof twenty - 5 
The twenty one were, Whitel:ch, Sir James Harrington, Sir Arthur Haſlerig, Sir Henry Vane, Ibomat 
Fobn's, Thomas Scott, Robert Reynolds, Wallp; Lieutenant Generel Feeetwoad, Major Saloway, Colonel Morley, 
Walton, Dixwel, Thompſon, Sydenbam, Jones, Downes, and Ludlow : The ten were, Prefident Bradſhaw, Lord Fairfax, Major-General 


ö 


officers, appointed by the committee to go into Scotland, 1659. 
received orders, not to proceed on their journey. But this 
was only to gain time, in expectation of a more favorable 
opportunity. | | ; 
The 18th of Zune the Parliament voted the continuation They corrinur 
of the monthly aſſeſſment of thirty-five thouſand pounds, 7" #5 
impoſed by the Parliament of the year 1656. Then, com- 5 
miſſioners were named for the civil Government of /re- Nigdins, 
land, and a commiſſion granted to Edmund Ludlow, who Fives 
was one of the King's Judges, and a moſt zealous Repub- [41m 
lican, to command the forces of that Country, T. II. p. 668. 
Mean time, the Parliament having received confuſed in- & C:»/piracy 
timations of a plot forming in favour of the King, the 9 + K. 
Royaliſts had orders to withdraw twenty miles from Lon - 3 
don, This intimation was not groundleſs. In March this xing 
year, the King, by a declaration, had impowered com- Cbrendon, 
miſſioners to treat in his name with thoſe, who having been 1 oe 
againſt him, or his Father, were willing to return to his 
obedience. Theſe commiſſioners ſpared neither pains nor 
promiſes, to increaſe the number of the King's friends, and 
certainly there could not be a more favorable opportunity. 
All were weary of the tyranny of an Independent Parlia- 
ment, conſiſting of forty perſons, and of an army, whoſe 
officers were moſtly Fanaticks, and who, under colour of 
promoting piety, and extending the Kingdom of Chriſt, 
had only their intereſt in view. The Presbyterians them- The Pre:3;. 
ſelves, and the members of that party, who had been ex- % #7 
1 8 i Clinab'e to 
pelled the Houſe in 1648, ſeeing little appearance of ever % cue 
recovering the ground they had loſt, and that nevertheleſs ben. 
they remained expoſed to the tyranny of the Independents R. Coke. 
and Fanaticks, agreed at laſt with the King's party, to de-?“ 
liver the nation from the ſervitude to which it was reduced. 
'The particulars and terms of this union are not known, 
becauſe the Hiſtorians who ſpeak of it, being all Royalils, 
have not thought fit to do ſo much honour to the Presby- 


terians. But it can't be concealed, that from this time, 


the Presbyterians no longer appeared as the King's enemies, 
but on the contrary, as will hereafter be ſeen, very much 
promoted his reſtoration. | 

It was on the hopes, that the Presbyterians would aſſiſt, Pe Tra 
or at leaſt not oppoſe them, that the Royaliſts projected %% 
an inſurrection in ſeveral parts of the Kingdom, in expec- Claterdon. 
tation, it would at laſt become general. For this purpoſe, III. p. Sar. 
they intended to ſeize at once Gloceſter, Lynn, Plymouth, r hy 
Exeter and Cheſter, They believed their meaſures ſo well © 5 
taken, that they doubted not of ſucceſs. For they ſtill re- 
lied on the People's affection for the King, in which they 
were often miſtaken, Mr. Mordaunt croſſed the ſea, to 
inform the King of the project, which he thought ſo well 
laid, that he repaired ſecretly to Calais (2), and then to 
St. Malo's, to be nearer England, in caſe the Plot ſuc- 
ceeded. But this project vaniſhed like the reſt. Sir Are betrayed 
Richard Willis who, as I have ſaid, betrayed the King's + Hoes 
Party, informed Thurlo of it, and Thurlo the Council of 5 56. 
State, who immediately put the Militia in ſafe hands, and Cc. 
took other precautions, which invincibly obſtructed the 


execution of the project. Maſſey was taken in attempting Sir George 


to ſurprize Gleceſfer, but found means to eſcape. The Booth {eixes 


Cheſter, 


Lord Willoughby of Parham, and Sir Horatio Townſend, and pub. 


who were gone to the Weſt (3) to ſerve the King, were hen a Ma- 


arreſted and ſent to priſon. There was only Sir George 2 


July. 


Booth, who aſſembling about four or five thouſand men, Id p. 526. 


took Cheſter, and publiſhed a Manifeſto againſt the tyran- Whitelcck, 


: , : ; L 5 
ny of the Parliament, without any mention of the King, Tall . 685 


intending to make the publick believe, that the People's &c. 


diſcontent was the ſole motive of his taking arms. Sir Jene by 


Thomas Middleton joined him with ſome troops, but theſe Str Thomas 
two united bodies were ſo inconſiderable, that Lambert, rw 
who marched againſt them, by order of Parliament, eaſily Limberr. * 
defeated them, and re-took Cheſter. Sir George Booth had Aug. 19. 
. p. 

after in woman's clothes, and brought to the Tower 8 
of London, Middleton retired to a caſtle of his own, which Phillips. 
held out but few days. It did not appear on this occaſion 

that the People had the King's intereſt much at heart (4). 

During theſe tranſactions, the King's friends not doubt. Monk rhe 
ing of ſucceſs, ſent the Reverend Nicolas Monk, the C 
General's brother, into Scotland, to ingage him in the yo 3 
King's party. Some have pretended, that Mond, full of Ce !] 
hopes, that the King's party in England would ſucceed, Monte, 
was upon the point of marching to ſupport them, but was _ 
ſtopped by the news of Booth's defeat, and forced to feign Fn $43, 

| | illips- 
kinner · 


828 Sir atbony Aſpley Cooper, Sir Horatio Tewnſend, Colonel Deiborough, Berry, Barnes, Fobnſon, and Honycuoad. Ludlow, Tom. 2, p- 656. They 
(n) 9 udges and Commiſſioners of the Great Seal, a new one being made difterent from the old, Cc. Whitelech, p. 679. 
e ſtai | 


ome time, before he went to St. Mal-'s. 


21, 522. 


c r to ſecure Norfolk and Lynn far the King, Thoſe that deſigned to act in the Weſt, were, Arundel, Pollard, n Trelawny, &c. 


(4) After this de feat, the Parliament thou 


ght of tranſporting the Families into Barhadoes, Jamaica, and other Plantations ; and by degrees fo to 
model the Army, that they might never give them more trouble, e 7 p. 541» 7 f , ov | 


himſelf 


the good fortune at firſt to eſcape, but was taken ſome days Clarendon, 
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60 The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


1659. himſelf entirely devoted to the Parliament. I cannot 
Lntlhw. extily believe that Mang fo early thought of ſerving the 
C0290 $a However, it can't be denied, that the Parlia- 

ment looked on Mond as a man in whom they could not 
contide, becauſe his principles were very far from Fanatt- 
cim, which then infected both Parliament and army. 
i his the Parliament plainly ſhowed, immediately after 
The Scotch Hin and Middleton's deicat by Lambert, For judging 
Army , that victory would keep Aan, in awe, they readily con- 
por firmed the changes before intended in the army of Scotland, 


ment, ach eu, was fo offended with this proceeding, that he writ to 


225 the Speaker, to deſire his diſmiſſion, but Clarges his Bro- 
Honk. ; 0 . . * 
Phillips, ther-in- law prevailed with the Speaker not to communicate 
p. 533 this letter to the Parliament, who doubtleſs would not have 
Skitiner, 


failed to grant his requeſt. 

As the peace between France and Spain was to be treated 
at St, Fran de Luz, by the prime Miniſters of the two 
Crowns, the King believed his preſence at this negotiation 
The Lig might procure him ſome advantage, He therefore depart- 
oe ed for Fantarabid in Sepiembper, and croſſed the Kingdom 
Septem. Of France incegnito. I hall ſpeak preſently of the ſucceſs 
Carendon, of this journey, but mult firſt relate the change which 
10 2. 53! happened in England. | 
Catia The principal officers of the army, who kept in London, 
ef the Arinz- were ſtill highly diſpleaſcd with the Parliament, plainly 
ci 1 „ perceiving, tneir deſign was to become maſter of the army. 
Dejirm of Wherclore, they began to think of means to prevent 
the Parla- this deſign, and maintain themſelves in their credit and 
Phillips poſts. They had for this purpoſe ſeveral ſecret meetings. 
p. 654. But one difficulty was to be ſurmounted, before any re- 
15 ſolution could be taken. This was, that the inferior offi- 

cers were very well pleaſed with the Parliament, who 

greatly careſſed them, intending to uſe them, to get rid of 

Lambert their commanders. Lambert, who commanded the forces 
Fri fg about Cheſter, was entirely in the party of Fleetwood and 
great ſore Desbarough, knowing, the Parliament had no better in- 
in them. tentions for him, than for the others. Beſides, his chief 
R. Coke, aim was to procure a perpetual confirmation of the Gene- 
x he ralſhip to Fleettuzed, in hopes to govern and make uſe of 
him for his own advancement to that poſt, as Cromwell 

had before done to Fairfax. Though he was abſent from 
London, he was informed of what paſſed at their meet- 

ings, and gave his advice. At laſt, after many delibera- 

tions, it was refolved, that Lambert ſhould try to gain the 

inferior officers of his army, which was leſs difficult, than 

8 to gain the officers of the reſt of the army, who were 
3 * diſperſed in different quarters. Purſuant to this reſolution, 
77 a Petites Lambert coming to Derby, ſo managed, that his officers, 
to be gered Whom he hed carefully inſpired with diſcontent, met to 
ee as draw a petition, which, before it was offered to the Par- 
Sept. 16. liament, was to be communicated to Fleetwood, for the ap- 
Clarendon, prebation of the general-council of . officers. - Sir Arthur 
Phat, 5+'+ Haſflerig having received advice that the petition was come 
R. Coke. to London, informed the Commons, and told them, the 
Whitelock. army was Contriving a very dangerous plot, of which it 
be Hal- was neceſſary to prevent the conſequences. Upon this 


ment inform- - ö a 
4 7 1 declaration Hleetebed was examined by the Parliament, 


Ludlow, whether he knew any thing of the petition? He anſwered, 
T. Il. p.779. he had a copy of it, and the original was in the hands of 
Orders the three officers, whom he named. W hereupon he was or- 


5 laid befor dered to give notice to theſe officers to attend the Houſe 
ie; that afternoon with the Petition, which was done, and the 
petition read, The ſtile was in the faſhionable language of 
that time, amongſt thoſe who pretended to a more exalted 
piety. The ſubſtance of it was to this effect: 5 
Demands of 1. hat the Parliament would be pleaſed not to ſuffer 
7 ** the petition of che gencral-Council of officers at Wall- 
Pnillipg, -- ier Houſe to be laid aſleep, as it was the beſt ex- 
p. 655, © pedient yet oftered to a happy and durable ſettlement. 
& 2, That fince a great many ill- affected perſons, 
« were endeavouring to ſow diviſion in the army, the 
*© Parliament would be pleaſed, for the preſervation of 
< that union, wherein its greateſt ſtrength lay, to eſtab- 
© liſh. firmly the Lord Fleetword in the command of the 
army, wivſe commifſion was to exſpire in a few months, 
© with Lambert for his Lieutenant-general, Desborough 
* for the command of the Horſe, and Mon of the Foot. 
«© 3. That conſidering the negligence of a great many 
e perſons intruſted with publick employs ; the ill-deſigns 
of the enemies of the good Caule ; the activity of ſome 
< to favour thoſe deſigns, and the affection and zeal ſhewn 
<< by others for a blameable neutrality, at a time, when 
their aſſiſtance is moſt wanted; the Parliament would 
«+ be pleaſed to make a diligent inquiry upon this Subject, 
and proceed to the depriving of the guilty of all their 
employs : That on the contrary, ſuch as in this diſtract- 
* eq junEture declared willingly and cheerfully for the good 
% Caule, either in the county-troops, or Militia-volun- 
tiers, or otherwiſe, may be looked on as friends, en- 


a 
A 


A 
* 


(t) This Vote was contrived and promated by Haſlerig, Nevil, xc. I bite lach, p. 634. 
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“ couraged, ſatisfied in their arrears, and inveſted with 
„ authority in their ſeveral countries. 

„ 4, That in the late inſurrections ſome conſiderate 
corporations having aſſiſted the enemy, received and 
„ furniſhed them with arms; the Parliament would be 
* pleaſed to give ſome ſignal mark of their disfavour ;. 
„ gainſt them; and for the future ſo regulate the corpo- 
<« rations, that perſons well qualified, according to the 
government of a well conſtituted Commonwealth, may 
*< be intrufted with authority of the magiſtracy in any of 
the ſeveral towns, that ſo the footiteps of monarchy may 
<< be ronted out, | 

<< 5. That all perſons whatſoever, Magiſtrates, Miniſters, 
or others, who have ſecretly ſtirred up the inhabitants 
of theſe nations to war and commotions againſt the Par- 
„ liament, and particularly to the late Inſurrections, may 
ce be proceeded againſt as the Parliament in their judgment 
„ ſhall think fit.” 

The Houſe, in a debate upon this petition, the next 5.7 
morning voted, That to have any more general officers in the e au, 
army than are already ſettled by the Parliament, is needle, Pant” 
chargeable, and dangerous to the Commonwealth ; and > 6H 45 
Fleetwood ſhall acquaint them with this reſolve (1). x "ite 

Fleetwood having communicated this vote to ſome officers 
at his own houſe, it was reſolved, 'T hat the petition ſhould 
not be inſiſted on, but, on the contrary, an addreſs offered 
to the Parliament, to profeſs an adherence to their autho- 


rity againſt the common enemy, and that they would ſtand 


by them in the ſettlement of the Commonwealth, againſt 
all diſturbances whatſoever ; and that this ſhould be pre- 
pared and brought to be read, and conſidered by a general 
Council of officers, to meet for that purpoſe, the 27th of 
September. | | | | 

T hoſe who had the care of preparing this addreſs, diſ. T#* Gr 
charged their truſt, in a manner little agreeable to the in- 2 4 
tention of the perſons who ordered it, as will be ſeen pre- ſlr pe. 
ſently. However, the addreſs was approved in the general 
Council of officers, by a majority of voices, and ſigned by Philly 
two hundred and thirty officers, who were in and about p. 636. 
London, but was not preſented till the 5th of October. In 
this interval of ſeven or eight days, the officers ſent a copy 


of the petition to General Mont for his concurrence, tho 


they were reſolved not to ſtay for his anſwer, On the 7 Ports 


other hand, the Parliament took all poſſible meaſures to" 
| Prevert it. 


hinder its being preſented, whether by ſatisfying the army 1. p. 6;;, 
in its arrears, or by ſowing diviſion amongſt the officers, 
as they knew the addreſs was not univerſally approved, the 
viſible aim whereof was, to beget a breach between the ar- 

my and the Parliament. But all their endeavours were 
fruitleſs. The 5th of October, Desborough, with many 
other officers, went to the Houſe to preſent the petition. 

It was introduced by a long Preamble, in which it was 
pretended, That the intentions of the army were malici- 


ouſly repreſented to the Parliament by ill- affected perſons, 


to create civition betwixt the Parliament and the Army; 
and that it was in juſtification of themſelves, from ſuch falſe 
accuſations, that they preſented this humble addreſs, con- 
taining, the four following aflertions : | 
« We do humbly and plainly declare, 
< 1, That notwithſtanding what any perſons may ſug- 7 . 
« geſt, or ſay to the contrary, We are not for, but againſt. ber; 
< the ſetting up any ſingle perſon whatſoever in ſupreme philips 
ce authority: And for a demonſtration hereof we may ap- P. 557: 
„ peal to your own judgments, upon our late actings, 
c wherein, ſince our Declaration of the ſixth of May laſt, 
% we have, with all induſtry and faithfulneſs, endeavou- 
c red to render ourſelves ſerviceable to you and the Com- 
© monwealth, and have chearfully obſerved your com- 
e mands, ſome of us with our lives in our hands in your 
< late ſervice: Wherein to our great encouragement, the 
„Lord hath once more appeared to own you and your 
« army, and the Good Old Cauſe, for which we have 
„ contended. And at the late return of this Parliament to 
ce the diſcharge of their remaining truſt, we did with 
„ ſimplicity and plainneſs, in our humble Petition and 
« Addreſs preſented to you, maniſeſt our hearts and deſires, 
&« and that, with much unanimity and fullneſs of conſent, 
«© which we apprehend was well accepted by you. 
„ 2, That we have not fince changed our principles 
ce leading to a well-regulated Commonwealth, wherein the 
« liberties of the People thereof, both ſpiritual and civil, 
«© may be fully ſecured, and perſons of known integrity» 
piety, and ability, employed in places of truſt and con- 
ce cernment ; but reſolve, by the aſſiſtance of God, to re- 
e main conſtant to them: And make it our humble prayer 
<« to God, that he would incline your hearts effectually to 
<< proſecute the ſame, and make you inſtrumental in bring- 
ing forth ſuch a ſoundation of Government, whereby 
all the good people of theſe nations may rationally expect, 
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Book XXII. 


« that ſuch liberties and rights ſhall be preſerved to them 
« and their poſterities. And we can truly ſay, that it is in 
« gur hearts earneſtly to deſire that God would crown 
« you with the honour of making theſe nations happy, by 
« ſuch a Settlement as may not be liable to every change 
« of Governors, and to have the peace thereof diſturbed 
« by introducing new Governments. | 

« z. Whereas a Petition and Propoſals were lately 
drawn up by the officers of the Brigade, that (under 
the command of Major- General Lambert) hazarded 


through the bleſſing of God upon them, and others of 


monwealth is ftill continued: And the ſaid Petition was 
« ſent up to ſome officers here, to be preſented to the 
Lord Fleetwood ; which had been by ſome interpreted 
to evil and ſiniſter ends, and from thence ſuggeſtions de- 
rived, as if they were intentions to violate the Parlia- 
ment, to ſet up a ſingle Perſon, or another General: In 
order thereunto, we do fincetely profeſs (whatever the 
delign of any perſons may be to promote ſuch cauſeleſs 
„ jcalouſies) we have had no other than faithfulneſs and 
e candour in our hearts and actions towards the Parlia- 
« ment; nor do we apprehend (with ſubmiſſion we may 
« ſpeak it) any reaſon or cauſe of offence to be conceived 
« againſt your faithful ſervants, who lately gave ſo ample 
* proof of their fidelity and courage. 

«© 4. We cannot but eſteem our ſelves unhappy to have 
“ been ſo miſrepreſented to the Parliament, as ſhould occa- 
*« ſion ſuch a publick admonition upon record; and conſi- 
« dering what evil uſe may be made of theſe things by the 
4 publick enemy, and to the end they may be diſappointed 
of their hopes, and all ſuch perſons diſcouraged, as ſhall 


The Rume-PARLIAMENT:. 


themſelves in your ſervice with good ſucceſs, whereby, 


your iaithful friends and ſervants, the peace of this Com- 


„ 8, The office of the commander in chief of the ar- 
my, being of ſo great concernment to the peace of this 
Commonwealth, and his commiſſion at preſent (as we 
conceive) expiring within a few months, we humbly 
pray, that the conſideration of that matter may come 
before you, and ſome ſuch effectual courſe be taken 
therein, as may prevent our fears, and the hazard of 
leaving the army to confuſion, 

* 9. And that you would retain a good opinion of your 
army, and, againſt all diſcouragement whatſoever, pro- 
ceed in the carrying on of that good work intrufted in 
your hands, for the glory of God, and advantage of theſe 
nations. In the proſecution whereof, thro' the help of 
our God, we ſhall be found (notwithſtanding all endea- 
vours to the contrary) faithful to you and this Common- 
wealth.” 

How reſpectful ſoever the terms of this addreſs might _ 
be, the Parliament were not pleaſed with the contents, as + pico 
it ſeemed to teach them their duty, or rather to reproach ts a mild 
them for neglecting it. They had forgot, that this was 5, ls 
the language of the army to the Presbyterian Parliament, in p. 6 S b 
ſupport of the Independent-party, and how grateful it had 
been to them. It was manifeſt, the officers ſought an oc- 
caſion of quarrel, and the Parliament was but too ſenſible 
of it. But they had no ſupport againſt the army, and the 
hopes of diviſion amongſt the officers, becauſe many oppoſed 
the preſenting this addreſs, was their only reſource, For 
this reaſon, after ſome Members had warmly: inveighed 
againſt the inſolence of the officers, the Houſe, however, 
returned a moderate anſwer, to gain time, and keep them 
in temper, whom they were unable to reſiſt, The officers 
therefore, who had delivered the addreſs, were called in 
and thanked by the Speaker, for their affection and faith- 
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| fulneſs to the Parliament; to which he added, that the Par- 
liament had already taken into conſideration the relief of 
the maimed ſoldiers, orphans, and widows; and had alſo 
ſettled a way for ſatisfaction of the arrears due to the army, 
and would endeavour to bring the ſame to ſpeedy effect. 
Desborough brought this anſwer to the general Council Te Officers 
of officers, who aſſembled that day. But as they were „V . 
informed of the Speeches againſt them in the Houſe, it was 1 
ſuſpected, that the Parliament intended only to gain time, bid. 
to ſtrengthen themſelves, or to change the conſtitution of 
the army. Wherefore, they reſolved to cauſe their addreſs 
to be ſigned by all the regiments in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and to write to them on that ſubject, which was 
done the ſame dax. | | 
Two days after, the Parliament receiving a letter from 


e go about for the ſuture to promote jealouſies, or by miſ- 
information, to beget diviſions betwixt the Parliament 
and their faithful ſervants the army: And that a good 
underſtanding may be preſerved between them, we hum- 
bly pray : OY | | 
© t. That the officers of the army, and particularly 
thoſe who have reaſon to bear the marks of your fa- 
vour for their faithfulneſs in the late northern expedi- 
tion, may ſtand right in your opinion, and have your 
countenance. © 78 1 

% 2. That whatſoever perſon or perſons ſhall for the fu- 
ture groundleſly and cauſeleſly, inform the Houſe againſt 
your ſervants, thereby creating jealouſies, and ſcandalous 
imputations upon them, may be brought to examination, 
** juſtice, and condign puniſhment. | 
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z. That it being an undoubted right of the people to Monk, with aſlurances of his entire obedience, returned . 6a by 
© have a liberty, in a peaceable and ſubmiſſive way, to him a gracious anſwer, letting him know the high eſteem /i Paria- 1 
« petition the ſupreme authority, which liberty hath been they had of his ſervices, with a promiſe to revoke all the e 1 
<< by your ſelves aſſerted, allowed, and approved of; We orders which might have given him any cauſe of diſguſt. 31 
&* cannot but alſo aſſert the ſaid liberty, and humbly con- The Parliament and officers thought it of great importance : 10 
< ceive, that your faithful ſervants of the army, have no to gain Monk to their intereſt. The Parliament's hopes of 7% Parner 10 
« ways forſeited their rights as freemen, and that there- that General's good diſpoſition towards them, gave them a , hf ö ip 
« fore they hope it will be no offence for them to ſubmit little more firmneſs than they had at firſt ſhown. So, in Anſwer to | $i 
cc their humble deſires to the Parliament. their debates upon the propoſals of the officers, a particular 55 ys 1 0 
% 4. That you would be pleaſed to take into your ſeri- anſwer was returned to each article, and the officers given Offers. Wo 
© ous conſideration, the neceſſitous condition of the poor to underſtand, that their complaints were cauſeleſs, and the ſober T0 4 
_ «© ſoldiers of your armies, and that all poſſible care may Parliament neither obliged nor pleaſed to give them an ac- ,, * 1 


count of their conduct. This anſwer convinced the officers, Lambert 
that things were come to that point, that they were either 1445 

g : þ x ondon, 
to ſubmit to the Parliament, or endeavour a diſſolution. % dum; 
But they could not reſolve to ſubmit, without trying firſt “. Forces 

iar . thither. 

to render themſelves ſuperior. Lo this end, Lambert Clarendon, 
marched his Brigade towards London, and appeared there 11. p. 5;:. 
himſelf to ſupport his friends. The Parliament, on their !“ ah 
ſide, ſeeing a breach with the army was not very remote, , 4% hu. 
haſtily paſſed an Act, to declare it High-treaſon to levy rh to the 
money upon the People, without the conſent of Parliament. Pap 5 
Herein their aim was to hinder the army's ſubſiſtence. | 


| p. 660. 
They did ſtill more: For Monk the Clergy man being ar- 


< be taken for their timely ſupply, their wants being ſuch 
« as earneſtly call for it: And that ſome ſpeedy and effec- 
<< tual courſe may be taken to provide for the maimed ſol- 
<« diers, and the poor widows and orphans of ſuch as have 
<< been ſlain in your ſervice, that the bleſſing of God may 
e be upon You, Yo | FO 
* 5. That ſuch who have freely offered themſelves in 

<< the ſeveral counties and cities of theſe nations, to own 
and ſtand by you and your cauſe in the late inſurrections, 
with the hazard of all which is dear unto them, may 
have your encouragement, and be employed in places of 

„ truſt and command, | n 

6. That it being a thing granted by all, that without 

<< due execution of martial Diſcipline, the peace, union, 
and good-government of an army cannot be preſerved; 

_ © the diſcipline of the army may be preſerved inviolable, 
and in particular, that no officer or ſoldier of the army 
may be caſhiered, or diſmiſſed from their places, with- 
out a due proceeding at a Court- Martial, or by his own 
<* conſent, except in caſes of reducement or disbanding. 
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Caſhiers 
rived from Scotland, with afſurances from his brother the ＋ 5 E 
General of his ſupporting the Parliament, and marching and vacates 
to their aſſiſtance, if required, Lambert, Desborough, and "6 why 
ſome other principal officers, who had figned the addreſs, Philip. 
were diſplaced by the Parliament. Then they annulled Whitelock. 
Fleetword's commiſſion, and named commiſſioners (1) for 3 
the government of the army, from the 11th of Oclober R. Coke, 8 


to the 22d of February. But theſe proceedings not being Ludlow. 


7. That it being judged neceſſary by the Parliament, 
<* for the keeping of the army under ſuch a conduct, as 


% may render the ſame 5 to the Commonwealth, 


to appoint a Committee of Nominations, for the propo- 
© {ing of officers to the Parliament, for their approbation; 
<< We humbly pray, that no officers may be brought into 
the army, but ſuch as ſhall firſt come under the conſi- 
** deration of the ſaid Committee, and be by them pre- 


ſupported with power, the officers received the Parliament's . 
orders with ſcorn. . | 

Mean time, the Council of State, being informed that Lambert 
Lambert was aſſembling the army, ordered two regiments 2. eyrecl . 
to W:/tminſter, to guard the Parliament, whoſe colonels To Rel 
and officers were devoted to them, and had refuſed to ſign went, order- 
the addreſs. "This did not prevent Lambert from exe- . 


. « k . ; minſter by 
cuting his deſign. Having drawn ſome regiments into the Council of 


1 


«ſented. Lundin, on the 1 3th of Oober he ſecured all the avenues, % /- j 
— 71 "1 | c «7 - | | | ;* Tha | Parliament. i 7 

| (1) Fleetwood, Monk, Haſlerig, Walton, Morley, Overton, add Lndlew, Lnd/ow, Tom. II. P. 722, R. Coke. b 

No. 74. Vor, II. 7 P 5 to 
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1659. 


Lambert 


to the Parliament (1). Preſently after, the yu_— ap- 
pearing in his coach as he was going to the Houſe, was 

kinder; the topped by Lambert, and forced to return. Then he ſent 
From 20 to the colonels of the two regiments in Palace-yard, to re- 
ro the Houſe. tire to their quarters, which they refuſing to do, he ſmiled 
fil. . 2, and bid them ſtay there as long as they pleaſed. But at 
Too bars the fame time, he took care to ſtop all the members who 
pr . were going to the Houſe, and hinder them from enter- 
rs hag ing (2). So the Parliament, as well for want of a ſufficient 
T. II. p.723 number of members, as for the abſence of the Speaker, 
not being able to ſit that day, the two Regiments placed at 
W:/tminfter to ſecure them from violence retired, after hay- 
ing remained there till night. They were no ſooner gone, 
An than Fleetwood ſeized the poſts, and placed a ſtrong guard 
p/aced by at the door of the Parliament-houſe, to hinder the mem- 
Fleetwood bers from aſſembling. Next day, the diſcontented officers 
Fe caſhiered, by their own authority, thoſe of the two regi- 
rd the Parliament, and ſent others 


went Houſe. ments appointed to : : 
to fill their places, "The ſoldiers obeyed their new officers, 


and abandoned the old. . | 
"An Anarchy This ANARCHY laſted ten days, before the officers, 
” _ now grown ſuperior, thought of ſettling any form of Go- 
| 2 vernment. All they did, was to nominate ten of their 
form a coum o] body to form a Council, to take care of the moſt ur- 
* 7: gent affairs. Then they declared Fleetwood their General, 
own Gene- Lambert their Lieutenant- general, and Desborough Com- 
8 miſſary- general of the Horſe. They eſtabliſhed likewiſe a 
Whitelock. Council of Seven to nominate ſuch officers as were not 
ſuſpected, with orders to exclude thoſe, in whom they could 
| Fre era not confide. Mean while a diſcipline ſo exact was obſerved 

Diſcipline of hy the troops, that it was wonderful to ſee ſoldiers ſo ſub- 
be AMY» miſfive to their officers, and ſo inoffenſive to the People 
Eolonel Cob- during ſuch an anarchy. As the officers were ftill uneaſy 
= _ o about Monk, whom they ſuſpected, becauſe he was not of 
the Offcers. their principles, and beſides, was an enemy to Lambert, 
Skinner. Colonel Cobbet was ſent to try to gain him to their party, 
= 3 with ſecret orders, in caſe he could not ſucceed, to endea- 

r. our to corrupt his troops, and, if poſſible, put him un- 
der an arreſt, Clarges gave Monk intelligence of Cobbet's 
ſecret commiſſion, 

During theſe tranſactions in England, the King was in 
his journey to Fontarabia, where he arrived but very lit- 
tle time before the treaty between the two Crowns was 
concluded, having by miſtake (3) proceeded to Saragaſſa, 
where he had no buſineſs, while the two Minifters of 

France and Spain finiſhed their treaty, But in all likeli- 

hood, he would have received no advantage from that 

treaty, tho' he had arrived at the beginning. Nay, it is 


— 7206. 
The Parlia- 
ment 
Gaard 


retires. 


The King's 
Fucceſi at 
Fontarabia. 


Id. p. 337. 


The HISTORY 


neceſſity of taking one of the two courſes. 


ef ENGLAND. vey 


12th of Odiober. In this Paper the officers detlareg that 
they had no deſign to erect a military Government but 
had already lodged the executive part in a Committee of 
Safety, who were to prepare ſuch a form of Government 
as might beſt comport with a free ſtate and Common. 
wealth, without a ſingle Perſon, Kingſhip, or Houſe of 
Lords, This declaration ended with ſome ſcriptural ex- 
8 adapted to the taſte and practice of the Godly 
r 


arty. 

While the officers ruled in England, Monk was great 
ly embaraſſed in Scotland, He was indeed at the head of 
the Government, and of twelve thouſand men, moſt of ! 
whom he could rely on, though many of the officers were R 
Fanaticks, or inclined to be fo, and conſequently juſtly 
ſuſpected by him. But this army was ſupported by money 
regularly paid from England, Scotland being unable to 
maintain them. Mont had thereby been able to keep the 
army under ſtrict diſcipline, and to procure Scotland x 
tranquillity, to which ſhe had long been a ſtranger, tho 
the Clergy were diſſatisfied with the liberty of Conſci- 
ence granted to all except Catholicks and Prelatiſts, But 
forts erected by Monk in ſeveral parts of the Kingdom 
and well garriſoned by him, prevented all inſurrection. 
The changes in England ſince Cromwel!'s death, diſturbed 


Mons peaceable ſtate in Scotland. For though he was 


equally careſſed by the army and Parliament, becauſe they 
either wanted or feared him, he perceived, that on which 
fide ſoever the advantage ſhould turn, he was to be the vic- 
tim. He had already experienced it in the Parliament; 
endeavours to undermine his credit, and could not doubt, 
if that Parliament had ſubſiſted, he ſhould have been, by 
one means or other, diſplaced, becauſe he was feared. 
On the other hand, his hopes were no better from the 
army, which was properly commanded by Lambert, under 
the name of Fleetwood, Lambert confidered Mont as a 
formidable rival, who would never ſuffer him to execute 
his deſigns, if it was in his power to prevent him (5), 
Monk, for his part, would never have been willing to 
ſubmit to Lambert. He was nevertheleſs under an abſolute 
A neutrality 
would have expoſed him to the danger of being ſacrificed 
by both, if they ſhould be reconciled, which was not im- 
poſſible. Beſides, on ſuch occaſions, the victorious party 
never thinks any great regard due to thoſe who have ſtood 
neutral. In fine, a neutrality would have entirely de- 
prived him of the ſupplies received from England for the 
ſubſiſtence of his army. He therefore determined to fide 
with the Parliament, and, without any evaſion, ſent his 
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difficult to conceive, what advantages he propoſed to himſelf 
from this journey, nor has the Earl of Clarendon thought 
fit to inform his readers. Don Lewis de Haro, prime Mi- 
niſter of Spain, received him very civilly, and expreſſed 
a ſenſe of his unhappy condition, by making him a pre- 
ſent of ſeven thouſand piftoles. But Cardinal Mazarin, 
for fear of rendering himſelf ſuſpected to the Parliament, 
would not ſo much as ſee him. So the King left Fonta- 
rabia, in order for Bruſſels, where he arrived the latter 


reſolution to Fleetwood, For this purpoſe, he prepared Rca, 
for a ſpeedy march into England with the beſt part of his pi. 


army. 
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mittee of 


ſettlement of the Government, which could not be in 


1 end of December. | always diſtruſtful of him. Secondly, Mont had joined with 
if 8 W gs 5 the Republicans only to free himſelf from confinement, 
I The Army EAN time, the Great Council of Officers held fre- Thirdly, though he had twelve thouſand men, he could, 
i ered? 4 Com- quent aſſemblies in London, to endeavour at ſome at moſt, take with him but half, unleſs he would give the 


Sa or 
vg Admin greater confuſion than at preſent. At laſt, on the 26th therefore could he venture to go with five or fix thou- eng 
frration of of October, thirteen days after the diſperſion of the Par- ſand men, to incounter an army ſtronger than his own? A Fwy | 


Sy” liament, they agreed to eſtabliſh a Committee of Safety (4), 
October 26. and put the Government into their hands. Sir Henry 


Foratios 


1 e Vane, who, ſince the laſt change, had come into the mea- Monk therefore could not expect the People's affiſtance, to 
Ludlow. ſures of the army, was of this committee, with Fleetwood, reftore a Parliament which had ever held them in ſervi- 
* Lambert, Desborough, Ludlow, &c. The Great- Council tude. This was not, at leaſt, the intereſt of the Royaliſts 
7 Fer, of Officers as ſole ſovereign then of the three Kingdoms, or Presbyterians, who properly were the body of the na- 
authorized this Committee to execute all the Powers of tion, there being but very few who were really attached 
the late Council of State, with authority to puniſh Delin- to the Parliament or the army, tho fear compelled them 
quents concerned in the late conſpiracy : to give indem - to obedience. And, by the way, the ſmall intereſt which 
nity to all who had acted for the Commonwealth ſince the Parliament had in the Boroughs and Counties, was the 
the year 1649: to oppoſe and ſuppreſs all rebellions and true reaſon that they never filled the vacant ſeats, becauſe 
inſurreQions : to diſpoſe of all places of truſt that were they could not be aſſured that ſuch members would be 
void, and remove ſuch as were ſcandalous: [to treat with choſen as they defired. Theſe are the conſiderations which 
| foreign States: to raiſe the Militia :] and laſtly, to make naturally create a belief, that Mont, when he reſolved to 
The Decla- ſale and compoſition for the eſtates of Delinquents. At march into England, under colour of N th 
„alien of che the ſame time, a declaration was publiſhed, to annul the Parliament, ſecretly intended to ſerve and reſtore the Ki 


Conncil 


Ee 
ually . 4 
64... T Akts or Orders of the Parliament, of the roth, 11th, and This is almoſt univerſally agreed. But it is not equally ＋ pf 
| | | „N 
(1) Whitelock ſays, Evelm who commanded the Life-Guard of the Parliament, marching forth with his TYoop, was met by Lambert 8t Scotland Clarendon, 
Tard- gate, who commanded him to diſmount, which he thought ſafeſt to do, though at the head of his Troop, and tho Lambert was alone, and on jm, p. 54 
foot. The Troop alſo obeyed Lambert, which he placed along King's-ftreet, and topped the Speaker. Mem. 6dr. : Skinner, 
ah. Sir Peter Wentworth alone, being rowed by ſome able Watermen, broke through the Guard on the River, and got into the Houſe, Ladlom, 
Tom. II. p. 725. | x 
(3) This Miſtake aroſe not from the N of the way leading to Fontarabia, but from a miſtake in the King's Intelligence, That the Treaty 
between the two Crowns was finiſhed, whilſt it was actually in negotiation, In the firſt caſe, the King had no buſineſs at Fontarabis, and therefor? 
Curioſity, and perhaps ſome better view, determined him to go to Madrid. When his miſtake was removed, he turned back, and purſaed his fig in · 
tended journey to Fontarabia. See Clarendon, Tom. III. p. 537. 12 
(4) Conſiſting of twenty -three Perſons, Whitelock (who was one) ſays, he was not deſirous of tha employment, at ſuch a time as this. Mem. p685- 
97 In order to weaken Monk, the Parliament ſent him an order, when Lambert was marching againſt Booth, to ſend Lambert two Regiments ot Foot, 
and two of Horſe; but he excuſed himſelf, under colour of the Enemy's ſtrength, and inclination to reyolt; though ſome then rhougbt, that bis En- 
gagements with Charles II. were the true reaſons of his refuſal. Zndlow, Tom, II. p.691, | gent | 
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| | route to the of are not known. 


9 | The Presby- 


terians con- 


King's Re- 


1 ſcoration, 


Book XXII. 


what was his plan, or his means to accompliſh ſuch 
2 If the Royaliſt authors are to be credited, he 
marched into England with only five thouſand men ; and 
the terrour of that army, joined to the wiſhes of : the na- 
tion, and Men's prudent conduct, produced this happy 
reſtoration. All this is true, but it is not the whole of 
the truth, party-intereſt having obliged the Hiſtorians to 
conceal, or ſpeak confuſedly of ſome things. For my part, 
T ſhall give my opinion, and leave it to the judgment of 
the unprejudiced reader. I own, I cannot ſupport it with 
the clear and undeniable teſtimony of the Hiſtorians of 
thoſe times. But I think, I can ground it upon ſome- 
thing ſtronger than the teſtimony of the Hiſtorians ; 1 
mean, upon the facts themſelves, and General Mon#'s 
whole conduct. The Reader will judge of it hereafter, 
Since the Presbyterians had been expelled from the Par- 
liament in 1648, they had been kept extremely low, be- 
cauſe their number ever rendered them formidable to the 
Independent Pari ament, and afterwards to Cromwell. They 
had never been able to recover their ſeats in Parliament, a 
few only excepted, who had thruft themſelves in by a diſ- 
ſimulation, which nevertheleſs, as appears in Zudlow's 
Memoirs, could not deceive the Independents. Sir William 
Waller, one of their Generals, was not in condition to 


head an army, and Maſſey had eſpouſed the King's cauſe, 


So, having nothing more to ſay in the Parliament, and 
wanting a leader to head them, they had remained in 
ſubjection to the Independent Parliament, and afterwards 
to Cromwell, without any likelihood of reviving their hum- 
bled party. They had for enemies Cromwell, the army, the 
Parliament, the Royalifts, and were in no places of truſt 
which might give them credit, We have already ſeen, 
that being weary of this ſituation, they had diſcovered an 


inclination to unite with the King's party, or at leaſt 


ſhewn, that they ſhould not be diſpleaſed with the good 
ſucceſs of that party's deſign for an inſurrection in ſeveral 
parts of the Kingdom, The miſcarriage of that under- 
taking was doubtleſs the reaſon, that the union was car- 
ried no farther, Nevertheleſs, Mont knowing how the 


Presby terians ſtood diſpoſed, employed, in all likelihood, 


Clarges his confident, to make a ſecret agreement with 


| ſome of their chiefs for reſtoring the King by their means, 
The ſcheme formed for that purpoſe, and which could not 


be executed without the Presbyterians, was, as appears by 


the ſequel, briefly this: 


Monk ingaped, no doubt, to march into England and 


reſtore the Rump-Parliament, diſperſed by the officers. 


This was the firſt he was to take. The Parliament 
being reſtored, Mont was to join with the city of London, 
wholly Presbyterian, and demand that the members ex- 


pelled in 1648, might reſume their ſeats, or, if the Rump 


refuſed to admit them, to introduce them by force. Theſe 
reſtored members could not but, by their number, have a 


great majority in the Houſe, and compoſe properly a Pres- 
byterian Parliament. It was agreed, that this Parliament 


ſhould diſſolve itſelf, after ſummoning another free Parlia- 
ment, compoſed, agreeably to theancient conſtitution, ofa 
Houſe of Lords and a Houſe of Commons. This new 
Parliament muſt have naturally conſiſted of Royaliſts and 
Presbyterians (the Independents having too little credit to 
carry any elections) and was to reſtore the King, to 
which the Presbyterians ſhould conſent. In all likelihood 
theſe laſt ſtipulated ſome conditions, the particulars where- 
It cannot however be doubted, that 
there were conditions, ſince, after the reſtoration of 
Charles II, they complained bitterly of breach of promiſe. 
This alſo appears in that, to vindicate Charles II, for 
not keeping his word with the Presbyterians, tis pretend- 
ed, it was not in his power to diſpenſe with the laws, 


and conſequently his promiſe was void. This was the 


ſcheme for reſtoring the King, which, as will hereafter 
be ſeen, was cloſely purſued. If, on ſome occaſion, Moni 
ſeemed to ſwerve from it, *twas becauſe he believed diſ- 
ſimulation abſolutely neceſſary, and that he could not diſ- 
cover his intention without danger of rendering the pro- 
ject abortive, It was to be done on a ſudden, and under 
other pretences, before the enemies to Royalty ſhould have 
time to oppoſe it. Now he could not uſe more proper 
inſtruments than the Presbyterians, who were little ſuſ- 
pected of deſiring the King's reſtoration. But the Hiſto- 
rians are very unwilling to allow the Presbyterians any 
ſhare in this unexpected event, though they are forced in 
ſome meaſure to follow, in their Hiſtories, the ſcheme I 
have explained. They are contented to infinuate, that 
this reſtoration was owing to the prayers of the People, 
as if the Presbyterians had not been a conſiderable, and 
perhaps the major part of the People. This ſcheme being 


The COMMITTEE of SAFETY. 
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ſuppoſed, all difficulties will vaniſh, and Mend's proceed- 1659. 
ings appear natural, and conſequences of it, But if it be 
ſuppoſed, that Mont reſtored the Presbyterian members, 
expelled from the Parliament in 1648, without any pre- 
vious agreement, it can never be conceived, that he ſhould 
think it neceſſary to reſtore a Presbyterian Parliament, in 
2 to place the King on the throne without any con- 
itions. 

The firſt thing done by the Committee of Safety, lately Te Commic- 
eſtabliſhed by the general Council of officers, was to ſend ng 
Clarges to Monk, to bring him to ſome agreement. They 7 Monk, 
were not ignorant of the error committed by the officers, in WOW © xg 
uſurping the ſovereign power, without the approbation of a h. 
General at the head of twelve thouſand men, and would Clarendon, 
have gladly repaired it. But they could not chuſe a worſe fach. 466 
meſſenger than Clarges, whoſe ſole aim was to ſerve the a 
2 and who, probably, had engaged ont in the ſame 

eſign. | 

Mean while, Mon“ was preparing with all poſſible dili- Monk pre- 
gence for his expedition, tho' not without ſeveral obſtacles. A , 
1. His forces being diſperſed through all Scotland, required, Skinner. 
at leaft, fix weeks to draw them together. 2. Ready money 
was to be provided for their maintenance, becauſe he could 
expect no more from England, For this purpoſe, the 
taxes were to be anticipated, and even extraordinary ſup- 
plies obtained of the Scots. 3. In his troops were ſome of- 
ficers, on whoſe fidelity he could not rely. 4. In ſhort, it 
was abſolutely neceſſary to his deſign, to have ſome towns 
on the frontiers of England, to facilitate his entrance, as he 
knew that Lambert was marching to oppoſe him. All theſe 
difficulties were happily ſurmounted, except the firſt, be- 
cauſe of the remoteneſs of his forces. As to the reſt, he Whirelock. 
began with caſhiering ſeveral of his ſuſpected officers, and 8 
ſubſtituting others in their room. He kept thoſe whom Mil. p. 546. 
the Parliament had diſplaced, and whoſe ſucceſſors were not 
yet come. Then he ſummoned to Edinburgh the officers Phillips, 
of the neareſt regiments, and >mmunicating to them his P. S. 
deſign of marching into England, to reſtore the Parliament, 
he had the ſatisfaction to meet with their concurrence. 

This done, he found means to ſecure Berwick, and arreſt Ludlow. 


Colonel Cobbet, who was there, and whoſe ſecret inſtruc- 7": 2 


tions were told him by Clarges. Cobbet was ſent to Edin- 
burgh, and there impriſoned. Mont alſo attempted to ſur- 
prize Newca/tle, but was diſappointed. As to the money Clarges 

he wanted, he raiſed as much as was poſſible, and while 7 2 


in Scotland, 


his army was aſſembling, ſollicited the Scots for an extra- May 2. 

ordinary ſupply. | 3 
While Mont was making theſe preparations, Clarges e ef OR 

his Brother-in-law arrived in Scotland, with a propoſal for e to . 


a treaty with the Committee of Safaty. It was reſolved 8 by 


betwixt them to accept the propoſal, not with deſign to 4 Negotia- 


conclude the treaty, but to gain time till JZon#'s army was n. 


ready (1). Purſuant to this reſolution, Mont, with the 2 


conſent of his officers, made choice of Colonel Wills, don for that 
Lieutenant- Colonel Cloberry, and Major Knight to go and he 
treat in his name with the Committee, and ſent them away 11. p. 546. 
with ſuch inſtructions, as he thought would raiſe inſur- Philips. 
mountable obſtacles to the concluſion of the treaty. Theſe hee 
three commiſſioners met Lambert at York, who toid them, p. 688. * 


he was ſufficiently impowered to treat with them (2). But Ludlow. 


to their demand for reſtoring the Parliament, he anſwered, 


his power did not extend to that article, and ſo they were 


_ obliged to go on to London. 


'T hefe Commiſſioners, ignorant of Mon#'s ſecret inten- 4 Treaty. 
tions, were no ſooner at London, than they made all poſ- ©*/*4*4 


contrary to 


fible haſte to conclude with the Committee of Safety, and Monks ia- 


the rather, becauſe every thing which they propoſed was denten, who | 


accepted. So, the treaty was concluded and figned the 7 1 


17 * it, 


15th of November, to the great diſſatisſaction of Monk, Nov. 15. 
whoſe aim was to prolong it, and then break off the ne- Phillips. 


p. 670, 672, 


gotiation. It would be needleſs to inſert the treaty, becauſe Clarendon, 


it was never executed. I ſhall only obſerve, that by the III. p. 549. 


firſt article, a vigorous oppoſition to the King's reſtoration 23 * 
was agreed to by both parties. Aonk, upon receiving the Skinner. 
treaty, ſought evaſions to hinder the ratification, pretend- 

ing, his Commiſſioners had acted contrary to their inſtruc- 

tions, and thereby became ſtill more ſuſpected by the Com- 

mittee of Safety. | | 

While Monk was preparing to march into England, the The lem. 
Members of the late Parliament were not idle. They ane, 105 
were ardently endeavouring to re-eſtabliſh themſelves, and 10 refore 
wreſt from the officers their uſurped authority, but without ieee 


the leaſt thought of reſtoring the King. They believed, ks i 


or pretended to believe, that Mont had no other view than 
the reftitution of the Parliament, end, in this belief, con- 
ſidered Mons friends as their own. This was true in ge- 
neral, though ſome there were of Monts adherents in Len- 


Un He all along deluded the Independents, by his ſolemn Proteſtations, and publick Declarations of his firm Reſolution to adhere to the Parliament 
and their Cauſe, againſt a. Kings fingle Perſon, or Houſe of Peers. Ladlow, Tom. H. p. 747, &c. 
0 


(2) Monk's Commiſſioners 


far ſatisfied Lambert of the reality of Monk's intentions, that Lambert ſtopt his Forces from marching further northward. 


When nogice of this came to Lambert, Whitelock was for ordering Lambert to advance ſpeedily with all his forces, and attack Markt, before he Qhould 


am, 


be better provided ; believing, as he ſays, that Monk only ſought delays, But his advice was net mkens Fhirelock, p. 688, 
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612 The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


1659. don, better informed than the reſt, who knew what they 
were to believe. Be this as it will, all the friends of the 
Rump united to ſupport Mons deſigns, imagining, his ſole 
intention was to reſtore the Parliament. For that reaſon, 
the Members who had formed the Council of State, before 
the interruption of the Parliament, being privately aſſem- 
Nov.24. bled, ſent to Monk a commiſſion, conſtituting him General 
Phillips. of the armies of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
53 On the other hand, [Colonel I/hetham] Governor of 
nor of Port» Portſmouth, Monk's particular friend, declared for the Par- 
2 the liament, and received into his garriſon Haſlerig, Mallon, 
T. lumen. and Morley, three Members of Parliament, the moſt in- 
14. p. 674. cenfed againſt the army. "The Committee of Safety, upon 
33 the firſt notice of this defection, ſent a detachment of the 
The Tui army to block up Portfmouth, but the ſoldiers deſerted their 
blocked #P, officers, declared for the Parliament, and were received 
„„ into Portſmouth as friends. Another detachment ſent from 
Clarendon, the army on the ſame errand, did almoſt the ſame thing, 
Il p. 550. fo that the Committee knew not on whom to rely. At 
Lice-Admi- X a . 
+a Lawſon the ſame time, Law/on, Vice-Admiral declared for the 
des the ſame. Parliament againſt the army, and entered the Thames with 
OTIS ſeveral of his ſhips, to awe the adherents of the Committee. 
And a Re- Lambert, who commanded a body of the army in the 
g-mcnt ſe, North, being informed of the ill ſituation of the Com- 
jr aun mittee's affairs, detached [ Desborough's] regiment to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of his friends in London, but that regiment, at St. 
Albans, declared for the Parliament. 
Committce of Mean while, the Committee of Safety ſeeing all this op- 
Szfety > poſition, ſeemed to be diſcouraged. 'T hey took no mea- 
1 Res ſures for their own preſervation, and inſtead of aflembling 


Parliament. the army, ſuffered it to be diſperſed into quarters. It is 
Phillips. 
p- 676. i | 
K. Coke. diers of the two detachments ſent to Portſmouth had de- 


ſerted their officers. Mean while, Haſlerig, Walton, and 
Morley, finding themſelves ſufficiently ſtrengthened by the 
foldiers of the army, which had retired to Port/mouth, 
marched at the head of theſe troops, towards London. Then 


it was that Fleetwood, and the reſt of the Committee of 


Safety, were in the utmoſt perplexity. They durſt not 
truſt their own ſoldiers, and knew not what courſe to take. 


Þ- 591. Whitelock, as appears in his Memorials, adviſed Fleetwood 


either to head the army, or agree with the King (1). He 
ſeemed to approve of this laſt courſe, but preſently after al- 
tered his mind, and did neither. At laſt, his Collegues 
and himſelf wanting capacity and reſolution to extricate 
themſelves out of fuch an emergency, conſented to the 
meeting of the Parliament, and voluntarily reſigned their 
uſurped authority. They had no ſooner given their con- 
ſent, than they were entirely abandoned by their whole 
party. 5 = 


The Rin T H US the Parliament met peaceably the 26th of De- 


ws cember, and named a Committee to govern the army 
meets the 


26 of in their name, and under their direction. Then they diſ- 


areas patched expreſs orders to Lambert to diſperſe his forces, and 
HPP" fend them into the quarters aſſigned by the ſame order. But 


ide ait . , 
Arreſt by bis Lambert's troops hearing the Pailiament was reſtored, had 
own Trog. in ſome meaſure prevented this order, and put their Gene- 
Clarendon, | | 5 he T 

III. p. 552. Tal under arreſt, who was ſent priſoner to the I ower of 


Vane put London. At the ſame time Sir Henry Fane, and ſome 


wilder an 


5 other members of Parliament, who had taken part with 


Whitelock, the army, were confined to their own houſes. Thus, by 
p. % a revolution little expected, the fiiſt and moſt difficult part 
of M75nk's undertaking, namely, the reſtitution of the Par- 
liament, was executed even before he left Scotland, and 
without having any other ſhare in it, than his reſolution to 

maich into England (2). | | | 
Mean while, this revolution ſeemed entirely to deſtroy 
e , the hopes of the King, fince a Parliament was reſtored ſo 
eber, Oppoſite to him. He was believed to be irrecoverably loſt. 
Claren don, France and Spain began to think of making a firm and 
. F. 5% jaſting alliance with the Parliament, whereby the King 
would not have known where to retire for a ſubſiſtence. 


. * 
Nine 


C127 But though he himſelf feigned to be extremely afflicted, 


1e tris 


„. not to diſcover his ſecret, very probably, he was informed 
Ibid, of Man's intentions, and of the manner in which they 
p. $53. were to be executed. For though the Earl of Clarendon 
affirms, the King had only a very faint hope of being ſerved 
by uk, in order to provide for his own ſecurity, yet I 
cannot believe, that AZonk, however reſerved he might be 
to others, concealed his intentions from the King, fince 
there was no danger in the diſcovery (3). | 

Be this as it will, Monk, before he left Scotland, by cir- 
cular letters, aflembled at Edinburgh two Commiſſioners 


Whitelock. 
p. 682. 
Clirendon, 


II. P 549. 


likely, they feared to ſee the army together, ſince the ſol- 


(1 And thereby be beforehand with Monk ; by which means he might make terms with the King for the preſervation of himſelf, his friends, and his cauſe; 
but if it were left to Mok, they, and all that had been done, would be left to thedanyer of deſtruction, Hereupon they two agreed; that Whitelock ſhould im- 
mediately go to the King; but June, Desborough, and Rerry, coming to Fleetwood in the mean time, made him alter his reſolution, Whiteiock, P. 691+ 

(2) This year, on Ockober 31, died John Bradſhaw, Preſident of the Court that condemned King Charles 1; 

(3) Aouk placed no confidence in Hyde, and when he ſent the aſſurance of his ſervice to the King by Sir John Crtenvil, it was with this Proviſo, that 
Hyde ſhould not be let into the ſecret. So ſays Bevil Higgons, who had it from his own Mother, Siſter to Sir 7% Greenvil, h 

(4) All the way irom Leiceſter to St. Albans, they lodged in the ſame Houſe with hin, and whea they w.thdrew to their own Apartment, they a 
ways found or made ſome bole in the Door or Wall, to look or liſten, Skinner, p. 197. | |; f 

(5) Kk was at Harborough, Faunary23, See Shinner, p. 195. and Phillips, p. 68 1. 


Vol. II. 


from every Shire, and one from each Burrough, and com- C. 
municated to them his intention to march into England, to 
reſcue the Parliament from the force put upon them by 
the army, and reſtore them to their authority. Theſe Mon: 
Commiſſioners, who made a fort of Convention of Rs 
Eftates, tho” the union of the two Kingdoms denied them A Aa, 
the name, offered Monk to increaſe his army with [twent 1 
thouſand men] of their nation, and granted him thirty * Ce. 
thouſand pounds above the aſſeſſments] to enable him to Feat 
maintain them. He accepted the money, but refuſed the 
troops, believing he wanted them not. Some Scotch writers 
affirm, that in diſmiſſing this aſſembly, he recommended to 
them, to take ail poſſible care to preſerve the peace and 
tranquillity of the Kingdom, and deſired them to abjure 
the King, and royal Family, But Gumble, who was his 
Chaplain, and writ his life, poſitively denies it. Thus 
much is certain, it was abſolutely neceſſary for him, care- 
fully to conceal his intention to ſerve the King, and his 
ſear of betraying this ſecret, made him, on ſome occaſions, 
carry his diſſimulation to exceſs. He was, however, ex- 
tiemely ſuſpected by thoſe, who would not hear of the 
King's reſtoration. Theſe men were very numerous, not 
to mention the army, which aſſuredly had no ſuch inten- 
tion, though, unknown to them, their march was deſigned 
for that purpoſe alone. t 

Monk entered England with his army the ad of January 1659.7; 
1659-60, and conſequently might now be informed of the 4 
Rump's re-eſtabliſſiment. Some days after he received a ns 
letter from the Speaker, acquainting him with the late Carer 
tranſactions, thanking him, in the name of the Parlia- ll p. 5, 
ment, for his kind intentions, and infinuating, that if he NE 
thought it proper, he might ſave himſelf the trouble of is; 
coming to London, ſince the Parliament was in peaceable 7" l 
poſſeſſion of their authority, But this letter did not inter- robin 
rupt his march. If it be conſidered, that the pretence he . 
had hitherto alledged for his expedition into England, was wal a : 
the reſtitution of the Parliament, and that he continued his * 
march, though the Parliament was reſtored, it will be eaſy 
to perceive, that he had quite another motive than what 
was at firſt alledged. This pretence failing him, he was 
obliged to find another, and that was, to aſſiſt the Parlia- 
ment, to reduce the army to obedience and ſubmiſſion. On 7. n 
his arrival at York, he found the Lord Fairfax, formerly #* ok 
General to the Parliament, at the head of ſome troops of e : 
that County, and in poſſeſſion of the City, in order to ann u. 
hinder the Committee of Safety from being maſters of it. fl n, 
The Lord Fairfax received Monk into York without any pil,” 
difficulty, and they had many conferences together. Fair- 1.57. 
fax was a Presbyterian, tho' Cromwell had made him ſub- "| 
ſervient to the riſe of the Independents. So, it would be 
hard to conceive what intereſt he could have in counte- 
nancing Monk's deſigns, if the Presbyterian party had not 
ſecretly agreed to concur in the King's reſtoration. | 

Whatever diſſimulation Monk had uſed, in pretending 7% Pei 

that he had no other view than to reſtore the Rump, the 3 
members of that Parliament were too wiſe not to perceive, 8 
he had ſome other hidden deſign. But hey heſitated be- 
tween two opinions, in appearance equally probable, namely, 
that he intended either to advance himſelf in imitation of 
Cromwell, or to reſtore the King. For this reaſon, the Fon: - 
Rump, a few days after their meeting, appointed a Coux- * 
CIL OF STATE, conſiſting of twenty eight members, of Phil 
whom Monk was one, and ordered each Counſellor to take p. 6. 
the following oath: „ | 

1 do hereby Swear that I do renounce the pretended title Aud inf, 
of CHARLES STEUART, and the whole line of the late ee 
King James, and of every other Perſon as a ſingle perſon, tvid. 
pretending, or which ſhall pretend to the Crawn or Govern- * 
ment of theſe nations of England, Scotland, and Ireland, er 
any of them, and the dominions and territories belonging 10 
them, or any of them; and that I will, by the grace and af 
fiſtance of Almighty God, be true, faithful and conſtant to the 
Parliament and Commonwealth, and will oppoſe the bringing 
in, or ſetting up any ſingle Perſon or Houſe of Lords, and euer) 
of them in this Commonwealth. e e Pr mmm 

This precaution however did not remove the fears of 5-14 


the Parliament with regard to Monk, who daily became Commun 


; ' f | e to be Hees 
more ſuſpected, notwithſtanding all his care to conceal his „ ji. 


intentions. It was therefore reſolved to ſend two of their Phillips 
members to him, under the pretence of doing him honor, Coke 
but in reality, to obſerve his proceedings. Scot and Robin- gkinnet. 


ſon were named, who found him at Leicgſter the 22d 7 ll pdt 


Lam” (4). In this town ( 5) he receive - Commil- 
ioners from London, with an addreſs, to deſire the re-ad- 


m iſſion 


© 1659-66 


Monk re- 
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Book XXII, 


60, miſſion of the members ſecluded in the year 1648. Scot, 


one of the Commiſſioners from the Parliament, interrupted 


buen Ad- the London Commiſſioner who was reading the addreſs, and 


commanded him ſilence, looking upon this propoſal as tend- 


”,/i:a ing directly to the deſtruction of the Republican Parliament. 
of ue lade Nævertheleſs, Monk received the addreſs. As he continued 


-- march, he received many ſuch, ſo that it ſeemed to be 
2 horn ſenſe of the — 9 that the Presbyterians ſhould 
reſume the reins of the Government. Let us reflect here 
a little on this extraordinary change. te 

It cannot be denied, that the ſecluded Members in 1648 
were Presbyterians, who had, on all occaſions, ſhewn an 
extreme animoſity againſt the King and the Church of 
England, If they had teſtified a deſire to reſtore the late 
King by the treaty of Newport, this was owing to con- 
ditions, which he looked upon as intolerable, and which 
neceſſity alone compelled him to grant. Nay, the Parlia- 
ment could not reſolve to allow ſome reſtrictions defired 
by the King to their demands. If they voted that the 
King's conceſſions might ſerve for foundation to a peace, 
it was at a time when the army was now in London, 
ready to execute the violence which was acted the next 
day. The Presbyterians therefore cannot be conſidered as 
having been at any time, favourable to Charles I. Since 
the 6th of December 1648, they had been kept very low, 
having conſtantly had for enemies the Royaliſts, Parlia- 


ment, Protector, and Army, ſo that they were without 


any power. And yet, during Man's march, this party 
not only revives, but even becomes ſuperior to all the reſt, 
and the whole nation ſeems to conſpire to reſtore them the 
ſupreme authority, in demanding the re-admiſſion of the 
ſecluded members in 1648, What could be the motive of 
ſo great a number of addreſſes on this account, preſented 


to Monk in his march? And why did Mont receive them 


ſo favorably ? Certainly, when he left Scotland, his inten- 
tion, however concealed, was to labour the King's reſtora- 


tion (1). But if the Presbyterians had not ingaged to fa- 


vour this reſtoration, the raiſing their party, and putting 
them in poſſeſſion of the Government, would have been 


a very unlikely means to accompliſh it. All that Monk 


could thereby have gained, was, the King's reſtoration on 


the ſame terms which his father had granted in the treaty 


of Newport, which, doubtleſs, was very far from his in- 
tention. Let us therefore conclude, that all theſe addreſſes 
were an effect, or conſequence of a ſecret agreement be- 
tween the Royaliſts and Presbyterians, whereby theſe laſt 


had conſented to the King's reſtoration, on conditions re- 


lating to their Religion alone, without inſiſting, as they 
had before conftantly done, on any terms concerning the 
Government. Without this ſuppoſition, the ſteps, after- 
wards taken for the King's reſtoration, can never be con- 
ceived, and, with it, all the proceedings are natural. 

This agreement was a ſecret which was carefully to be 
concealed, leſt its diſcovery ſnould produce an accommo- 
dation between the Parliament and the army, in which 


caſe Monk, who had but five thouſand men, would have 


been little able to execute his deſigns. Wherefore, though 
he received all the addreſſes, he was very careful not to ex- 


preſs the leaſt ſigns of approbation, but contented himſelf 


with a general anſwer, that they ſhould be laid before the 
Parliament (2). | 


Monk, as I ſaid, had but five thouſand men (3). With 


this army it was not poſſible to withſtand the other, which 
was three times as numerous, and of which ſeveral regi- 


ments were now in London, If the Parliament and army 


could have united together, they would, doubtleſs, have 
rendered all Mon#'s projects impracticable. But the Par- 


lament was ftill more jealous of their own army than of 
Monk, They only ſuſpected that General of having ſecret 
deſigns, without knowing exactly wherein they conſiſted. 


But that the general-officers of the army would become 


maſters, if their aſſiſtance was neceſſary, could not be 
doubted, It was Mont's intereft therefore to foment this 
diſ-union, and he could not more ſucceſsfully do it, than by 


profeſſing an entire devotion to the Parliament. He there- 


by removed from the Parliament all thoughts of an union 
with the army, which appeared unneceſſary, while Mon#'s 
fidelity could be relied on. This was the true reaſon of 
Mont 's extreme diſſimulation, and of his pretending on all 


occaſions, that his march to London was only to ſerve and 


obey the Parliament. 


When he came to St. Albant, within twenty miles of 
London, he writ to the Parliament, to deſire that the regi- 
ments in the city, might be ſent to more diſtant quar- 


lately been in Rebellion, ſhould mix with thoſe which 
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were entirely devoted to the Parliament, and come to 1659-60. 
ofter their ſervice, With this letter he ſent the manner 

in which his ſoldiers might be lodged in London, and the 

quarters that might be aſſigned to the regiments which were 

to be removed. Though this demand was ſuſpected by 1 Pom 
many members to have ſome myſtery in it, it was how: 
ever granted by a majority of voices, and the regiments in 

the city were ordered to remove. IT his ſhews, either that 
Fleetwood and Desborough were no great politicians, if they 

did not fee that Monts demand tended to make himſelf 

matter of the City and Parliament, or that they believed 

they had not a ſufficient influence over their inferior offi- 

cers, to venture to oppoſe it. It ſeems, they could reſolve 

nothing without Lambert, who was now priſoner in the 

Tower, 

However this be, Mont artſully improving the diviſion Monk entet: 
between the Parliament and the army, entered London, February z. 
in triumph, the 3d of February 1659-60. Aſter he had Phillips. 
given orders for quartering his troops, he repaired to the P; 952+ 
Council of State, who immediately tendered him the Ab- Ludlow. 
Juration-Oath, which all the members were obliged to 
take. But he asked time to reſolve, ſaying, he had been N th: 
informed that ſtrong objections had been made to this oath, 9 
even in the Parliament itſelf, Upon this refuſal he was Ibid. _ 
denied admittance into the Council of State, till he had ron 29 eee 
taken the oath, and was obliged to withdraw. if the Hoa 
The 6th of February he went to the Parliament, where J Commons. 
by the mouth of the Speaker, he received the compliments redes, 


III. p. 556» 
and thanks of the Houſe; to which he returned the fol- Phillips,” 


lowing anſwer: p. 682. 


ee | 
Mr, Speaker, Whitelock, 

15 A ou the many mercies of God to theſe poor | 

mM nations, your peaceable reſtitution is not the leaſt. 

* It is (as you ſaid) his work alone, and to him belongs 

© the glory of it; and I eſteem it as a great effect of his 

** goodneſs to me, that he was pleaſed to make me, amongſt 

many worthier in your ſervice, ſome way inſtrumental 

in it, I did nothing but my duty, and deſerve not 

** to receive ſo great an honour and reſpect as you are 

<© pleaſed to give me at this time and place, which I 


*© ſhall ever acknowledge as a high mark of your favour | 


ee | | 
„Sir, I ſhall not now trouble you with large narra- 
tives, only give me leave to acquaint you, that as I 
marched from Scotland hither, I obſerved the People in 
moſt counties in great and earneſt expectations of a 
ſettlement, and ſeveral applications were made to me, 
with numerous ſubſcriptions to them. The chiefeſt heads 
of their deſires were for a free and a full Parliament, 
and that you would determine your fitting ; a Goſpel- 
Miniſtry ; encouragement of Learning and Univerſities ; 
and for admittance of the members ſecluded before the 
year 1648, without any previous Oath or Engagement. 
To which I commonly anſwered, that you are now in 
a free Parliament ; and if there be any force remain- 
ing upon. you, I would endeavour to remove it; and 
that you had voted to fill up your Houſe, and then you 
would be a full Parliament alſo; and that you had al- 
ready determined your fitting: And for the Miniſtry, 
their maintenance, the Laws, and Univerſities, you had 
largely declared concerning them in your laſt declara- 
tion; and I was confident you would adhere to it: But 
as for thoſe Gentlemen ſecluded in the year 1648, I 
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told them you had given judgment in it, and all people 


„ ought to acquieſce in that judgment; but to admit any 
«© members to fit in Parliament without a previous oath 
„e or engagement, to preſerve the government in being, 
&« it was never done in England. 

„ But although I ſaid it not to them, I muſt ſay, 
«© with pardon, to you, that the leſs oaths and engagements 
are impoſed (with reſpect had to the ſecurity of the com- 
“ mon Cauſe) your ſettlement will be the ſooner attained 
© to, I am the more particular in theſe matters to let 
* you ſee how grateful your preſent conſultations about 
ee theſe things will be to the People. I know all the ſo- 
„ bec Gentry will cloſe with you, if they may be ten- 
„ derly and gently uſed ; and I am ſure you will ſo uſe 
„them, as knowing it to be the common concern, to am 
« plify, and not to leſſen our intereſt, and to be careful 
that neither the Cavalier, nor Fanatick Party have yet a 
* ſhare in your civil or military power, of the laſt of 
„ whole impatience to Government, you have lately had 


F „ ſoſevere experience. I ſhall ſay ſomething of Ireland 
make n ters, it not being convenient, that troops, which had ſo 


for ht m, 


and Scotland; indeed Ireland is in an unſettled condition, 
«© and made worſe by your interruptions, which prevented 


(1) Biſhop Burnet more reaſonabl ſuppoſes, That Monk had no ſettled deſign any way, but reſolved to do as occaſion ſhould be offered to him, p. 84. 
(2) He kept himſelf under ſuch a reſerve, that he declared all the while in the moſt ſolemn manner for a Commonwealth, and againſt a ſingle Perſon, in 


particular a 


2 againſt the King, See Ludlow, Tom. II. p. 811. The ſame day he entered London, Ludlow viſiting him, he told Ludlow, © That he was fully 
reſolved to promote the intereſt of a Commonwealth.“ Adding, We muſt live: and die for and by a Commonwealth. Idem. p. $20, 5 


(3) Dr. Skinner ſa 


Ys, his Army, upon a Review at Higb-gate, amounted to five thouſand eight hundred Men. (p. 221.) Namely, four thouſand Foot, and 


eighteen hundred Horſe, The Parliament's Regiments int Longo confilted of two thouſand Horle, and eight thouſand Foot. Phillips, P. 679. 
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c adventurers and ſoldiers there, which I heard you in- tend. That this Commiſſion was a ſnare, which had loſt t659-60, 1659-6 


cc ſypplies ; and people will unwillingly pay taxes for thoſe be able to execute his intentions (3). 


8 1 Confert? 
4 between th. 
W 1/embers e 
e preſen 
piarliamen 
W 7nd the ſe 
W ded one 


that deceived you, hath been ſufficiently manifeſted : } regain the eſteem of the City. He therefore ſent, Without $ 11 6th 
do affirm, that thoſe now that have declared for you loſs of time, Clarges his confident, to Sir Thomas Alleyne 
will continue faithful, and thereby evince, that as well Lord-Mayor, to tell him, he was very ſorry for what he 
te there as here, it is the ſober intereſt muſt eſtabliſh your had done, and deſired a conference with him, and the 


preſents 4 


III. p. 557. He aſſembled his forces, entered the City, and arreſted the 
M 8 641. > eleven Members of the Common- Council. Then he writ 


K. Coke, to the Parliament an account of what he had done, pray- 


Whitetock. ing them withal to moderate their rigour, with reſpect to 
i the gates and portcullices, But the Parliament, whether 
through animoſity againſt the City, or a farther trial of 

Monk's fidelity, and perhaps to engage him in an irrecon- 

Cileable quarrel with the City, inſiſted upon a punctual 


Barebone After that, he returned with his troops to Whitehall, which 


ene, „ diſpleaſed the Parliament, believing Mon ought not to have 


the Abjura- quitted the City without their order. The ſame, or the 


oye following day, Praiſe- God Barebone, formerly mentioned 
might be 


eng, 0B occaſion of Oliver Cromuell's firſt Parliament, preſented 
taken, a petition to the Houſe, ſubſcribed by many perſons, de- 


1 7 firing the oath of abjuration of Charles Stuart might be 


Phillips, taken by all perſons without exception, and he received the 


p. 685. thanks of the Houſe. 
re „ Mon#'s late proceedings aſtoniſhed both his friends and 


Henn ſ u. the City of London. "The Magiſtrates, enraged at this 
ces of iis treatment, looked upon him as a perfidious man, who had 


3 amuſed them with hopes of his ſupporting the re- admiſſion 


tow „i, Er- of the ſecluded Members, in order to know their ſenti- 
17% % ments, and as one abſolutely devoted to the Parliament. 
r h. ' : . 

H with te On the other hand, his friends repreſented to him, that he 
City, was guilty of an irreparable fault, in quarrelling with the 


Londoners, who alone were able to ſupport him againſt the 


k : | bli ment if 
(1) It was an Aſſeſſment of one hundred thouſand pounds a month, lately impoſed, Heath, p. 436. Whitelock ſays, The Council ol State found ade 

the City of London gener ally inclined to the bringing in of the King, or to have forthwith a free Parliament for that end. p. 695. Member.. 
(2 © He offered himſelf, if they would command theſe things to be done, to ſee their Orders put in execution.“ Ludlow, Tom. II. p. 824. Phillips, 


compliance with their order, and were immediately obeyed. 


ſuch a juncture, for the good of the City, and of the whole Rü, 


Nation, whoſe happineſs and advantages he ſhould always p. “7. 
promote to the utmoſt of his power. To give an unqueſ- Sung. 
tionable proof of the ſincerity of his intentions, he com- 
municated to the Council his letter to the Parliament, and 
anſwer to the two Commiſſioners. As theſe laſt proofs were 
convincing, the Council was appeaſed, and Mont looked 
upon as a friend come to their relief, notwithſtanding the 
tranſactions of the foregoing day. When the news of this Great i 
reconciliation was diſperſed thro the City, it was ſollowed i 4%, 
with ringing of bells, and bone-fires in every ftreet, at philips 
which were roaſted numberleſs Rumps in contempt of the __ 
Parliament (5). Some days after, THE CoUNCIL OF Be. 
STATE ſent to deſire Monꝭ to come and aſſiſt them with Monk big 
his counſels, in regulating the affairs of the nation: but he % f 
did not think fit to expoſe himſelf to this danger, He an- f gn 
ſwered, that the inhabitants of London were ſo diſſatisfied, ffi” 
that his preſence was abſolutely neceſſary in the City, to ue 
keep them in awe. On the other hand, the Lord- Mayor phillips, 
and Aldermen conjured him to ſtay in the City, acquaint- ?:*77 
ing him, that the Parliament was ſecretly endeayouring 
to corrupt his army, and that Sir Arthur Haſſerig had writ 
to ſeveral perſons in London, to that purpoſe. So Mont took 
care to avoid the ſnare laid for him. 

Since Mons union with the City, addreſſes for the re- ad- we 
miſſion of the ſecluded Members were more frequent than \;,,ww:f 


ever. Very likely, there were emiſſaries diſperſed in ſeve- Prim ſ 


« dominion. As for Scotland, I muſt ſay, the people of Common-Counci], to make reparation for his fault, But b 18 
<« that nation deſerve to be cheriſhed ; and I believe your Clarges could obtain nothing from the Lord-Mayor, who 3 Clarendo! 
< late declaration will much glad their ſpirits; for nothing was perſuaded that Mont was deceitful and treacherous, 3 ae 
c was to them more dreadful, than a fear to be over-run and only ſought to deceive him. Notwithſtanding all this, Brizes $44 W p. 687: 
c with fanatick notions. I humbly recommend them to Monꝭ aſſembled his forces, with a reſolution to march once“ Fn: 'I . i 
c your affection and eſteem; and deſire the intended more into the City, and be reconciled to the Magiſtrates, Chunial I 2 the « 
<< union may be proſecuted, and their taxes made propor- whatever might be the conſequence. At his departure, he III. p. Wc of 
ce tionable to thoſe in England, for which J am engaged ſent a letter to the Parliament, writ with the approbation 55 I yu 
ce by promiſe to become a ſuitor to you. And truly, Sir, of his principal officers, complaining, * That they pave 7a.” _ Fw 
J muſt ask leave to intreat you to make a ſpeedy pro- too much countenance to Lambert, Jane, and ſeveral! »: WW ih 55 
cc viſion for the civil Government there, of which they © that engaged with the late Committee of Safety; and 2 E phillips. 
«© have been deſtitute near a year, to the ruin of many * that they had permitted Ludlow and ſome others to fit rat, 1 
e families: And except commiſſioners for managing of the „ in their Houſe, that had been, by Sir Charles Cost and fn. Frey 
. : . ; lp; 5 P. 
* Government, and Judges to fit in Courts of Judicature, & ſome of the Iriſb officers, accuſed of High- treaſon; and p.643. F 
<« be ſpeedily appointed, that Country will be very miſe- had countenanced too much a late petition to exclude the Ludly, 
es fable. | | «© moſt ſober and conſcientious, both Miniſters and others, T. II. pat, 
« TI directed Mr, Gumble lately to preſent ſome names “ by oaths, from all employment and maintenance; and 
© to you, both for Commiſſioners and Judges; but by © in fine, peremptorily demanded, that by Friday next, 
5 reaſon of your great affairs, he was not required to “ they would iſſue out writs to fill up their Houſe; and 
e deliver them in writing: But I humbly preſent them * when filled, ſhould rife at an appointed time, to give 3 
© to your conſideration.” | | place to a full and free Parliament.“ | W 76 ele 
Phillips. T his ſpeech was not agreeable to all ; ſome of the Mem- By this letter the Parliament eaſily perceived, Afonk Ana I ae 
e bers complained, Monꝭ ſpoke too poſitively, and aſſumed ſought an ocaſion of quarrel, which, as it was difficult to . (bac. 
too great an authority: that he affected a popularity, which avoid, it was judged the wiſeſt courſe to vote Mon the © . 
juſtly rendered him ſuſpected: that he engaged for the fi- thanks of the Houſe, for his care, and that his deſires 4 
delity of the Ii officers, which, however, was to be ſhould be ſatisfied without delay. At the ſame time, Scot Ni. p W 11]. p. 4 
doubted : In ſhort, that in ſaying, the Cavaliers were not and Robinſon were diſpatched to him with this reſolution, moe} 4 | Bop 
yet to have a ſhate in the Government, he gave that party But A{on# was now marched into the City, and had, kim to . ha- 
| hopes of being one day admitted. | tho' with great difficulty, prevailed with the Mayor to af- ts tn. 1 
[ The City of Two days after, the Parliament had occaſion to try ſemble the Common-Council that afternoon. Mean time, Wt b 
: 1 Maonk's fidelity, and to be allured, whether he was ſo de- the two Commiſſioners of the Parliament, having waited 5.605. IE? 
q payment of Voted to their intereſt as he ſtudied to appear. The Com- on n+ with the meſſage, returned with little ſatisfaction. 3 v b ade 
0 Taxes. mon-Council of the City of London, afſembling the 7th He only told them, All would be well, if his letter was Hai W 1k - 
y mi of February, reſolved to pay no more taxes till the Parlia- complied with, Upon this anſwer, the Parliament voted, ?aſ = W (4 
4 Skinner. ment was filled (1). They knew Monk's deſign was to that the command of the army ſhould be lodged in five %% . 
* | Ludlow. reſtore the Members ſecluded in 1648, and, doubtleſs, Commiſſioners (4), of whom Monꝭ himſelf was one, and p. %% W 1. p.6 
0 N thought by this reſolution to advance the affair. They had that the Quorum of them ſhould be three; but when it Lulu. E 
Ma nothing to fear from Mont, and knew the Parliament was moved, that Mont ſhould always be one of the three, * 
105 would not recall the regiments which were removed from it was carried in the negative. ERS 27 EZ oe 
* Monk or- London, to force the City to obedience. Upon advice of In this interval, Monę repairing to the Common-Coun- work »- He 
Fi 474") * this reſolution, the Parliament ordered Mond to lead his cil, made a Speech, in which he teſtified his concern for 5 ile rem. 
bl 70 choſtiſe army into the City, ſeize eleven Members of the Com- having accepted a Commithon, ſo diſagreeable in the exe- ef GH Gr 
4s 23 5 e mon- Council, and pull down the chains, gates, and port- cution to the City. That he was forced to accept it, or quit Magifrats, 6%, 
If eden cullices. Mont readily and inſtantly obeyed the order (2). his command, which he had thought proper to keep at Clarendon, = 


2 Tom, IL, p. $39, 831, 5 


u 


= Members e 
W 7: reſent 
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which were always favorably received by Monk, it _ 
neceſſary for him to ſupport his deſigns, by the gener 
inclination of the people. He knew what uſe was to be 
made of a Presbyterian Parliament, though many who 
ſigned the petitions, imagined, that Presby terianiſm was 
going to re-mount the Throne. 


3 1 (nſerence At laſt, on the 18th of February, Monk ſo ordered it, 


that ſome of the ſitting Members had a conference with 
ſome of the ſecluded, concerning their re-admiſſion. He 


Filament, could have wiſhed, this might have been done by common 


ae ſe- conſent. But the conference was fruitleſs, becauſe the 
I 3 bee ſiting Members could not, or would not, undertake for 


Er . 
b nothing. 


W Clarendon, 
III. p. 560. 


W Phillips, 
% 
Monk's 
= Reaſons to 


«499 


I Clare:.don, 


W 1959-00 


= Clirendon, 
III. p. 455. 
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1 4 Mt: k and F | 
io attempts in favour of Charles Stuart, This laſt Clauſe was 


= Thc ſecluded 
Y Members re- 
5 f wne their 
= //:cs, 

: 3 Feb. 21. 


the Parliament's accepting the conditions which ſhould be 
agreed on. They were for leaving that to thedetermina- 
tion of the Parliament, who, doubtleſs, would have found 
means to prolong the affair. But Monk faw himſelf indiſ- 
penſably obliged to bring it to a ſpeedy concluſton, for fear 


blue c a delay might produce an agreement between the army and 
= c/o of tbe Parliament, This union was ſo natural, in the extremity 


60. ferences 


erſlres to to Which the affairs of the Parliament were reduced, that 


fee free jt is aſtoniſhing, no endeavours were uſed to procure it. 
| 3 the ſecluded 
Y Members. 


At leaſt, Hiſtory is ſilent upon that head. So Monk, de- 
ſirous to improve ſo favorable a juncture, reſolved to in- 
troduce the ſecluded Members into the Parliament, in ſpite 
of thoſe who were now fitting. But as this could not be 
done without the aſſiſtance of the army, he aſſembled his 
officers, to acquaint them with his intentions. All con- 
ſented, on certain conditions relating to their own intereſts, 
and which were poſitively promiſed. Then Mon made 
the ſecluded Members engage, that after their re- admiſſion, 
they would call a free Parliament, and diſſolve the pre- 
ſent (1). | | | | 
Theſe reſolutions being taken, Mon repaired to M Hite- 
hall the 2 1ſt of February, attended by all the ſecluded Mem- 
bers, and after an exhortation to take care of the intereſts 


of the nation, gave them a guard to conduct them to the 


Parliament, where they took their ſeats, without any pre- 


* 


vious notice to the fitting Members. They were ſo ſupe- 
rior in number to the Independents, that the heads of that 


© --. 1c, party, aſter a ſhort demur among themſelves, thought fit 


to withdraw, and abandon their cauſe. SS 

The ſame day, Monk writ a circular letter to all the re- 
giments, to inform them of the change in the Parliament, 
to aſſure them of the zeal of the reſtored Members for the 
incereſts of the army, and to deſire their oppoſition to all 


thought neceſſary to keep the army in temper, which was 


= Mc: 
3 Ia; P. 688. 


yet far from deſiring the King's reſtoration. This letter 
was ſigned by Mont himſelf, and his principal officers, and 
ſent the ſame day to the Colonels of the ſeveral regiments. 


une) This Parliament continued their Seſſion but twenty five 


%, Paerlia- 


Phullips. 


_ » : inring . : + < 
AX eee 0 ing they were far from being the King's enemies. Some 
E.on. 


W 7. <9, e. 


days, during which they did ſeveral things, plainly ſhew- 


of their proceedings ſhall here be laid together, that I may 
not be obliged to break the thread of the narration. 1. Th 
annulled all votes and orders made by the Parliament fince 
the 6th of December 1648. againſt the ſecluded Members. 
2, T hey releaſed all the impriſoned friends of the King, 
and amongſt the reſt Sir George Booth (2). 3. They con- 
ſtituted Mont, by Act of Parliament, Captain general of 


the armies of the three Nations. 4. They repealed the 


Oath of abjuration of Charles Stuart, and all the Royal 


Family. 5. They appointed a new Council of State con- 
ſiſting of one and thirty Members, moſt of them Royaliſts, 


and well-diſpoſed to ſerve the King (3). 6. They made 
great changes in the Militia of London, and the ſeveral 


counties, and revoked all commiſſions granted by the Re- 


publicans, 7. They abrogated the engagement to be true and 
faithful to the Commonwealth without a King, or Houſe 9 
Peers, by which the Lords, who were generally the King's 


De Councit of STATE, 


1659-60, ral quarters, to incite the people to offer theſe petitions, 


ey Ambaſſador at London, to offer his friendſhip to Monk, and «+. 


613 


Adherents were reſtored to their right of conſtituting a fe- 1659-60. 
parate Houſe in Parliament. Laſtly, they diſſolved them- The Farlia- 
ſelves the 16th of March, after having iſſued out writs for % Jin, 
a free Parliament to meet the 25th of April, who were to and aiſotves 
reſtore the King, which was no longer doubted (4). How- ſelf. 
ever, as ſuch a change could not pleaſe every one, after ſo Citendön, 
long an interruption of Kingly power, the Parliament, be- III. p. 563. 
fore their ſeparation, thought it ſtill neceſſary to amuſe 8 
the publick, or at leaſt to leave room to doubt whether the Votes af the 
King's Reſtoration was intended. Wherefore it was voted, Parliament 
firſt, that no perſon ſhould be admitted to any military 4.0100 agg 


employ, before he had ſworn to acknowledge the lawful- ED the 


neſs of taking arms againſt the late King (5). Secondly, Hl. 
that no perſon who had been in arms againſt the Parlia- _ 
ment, ſhould be choſen a Member of the next Parliament. 

In all appearance, theſe reſolutions were only taken to pre- 

vent diſturbances from the Male-contents, in the interval 
betwixt the two Parliaments, It is at leaſt certain, that 

the laſt was neglected in the new elections of Repreſen- 
tatives, among whom were great numbers of Royaliſts. 

As the non-obſervance of it was to be queſtioned by the 


next Parliament only, there was nothing to be ſaid, till 
they ſhould meet. 


But theſe deceitful votes were not capable of impoſing on The Republi 
the Republicans, who ſaw but too plainly, that a reſolution orc] 
was taken to reſtore the King. To prevent this blow which 5 


vail with 


could not but cruſh them entirely, they endeavoured to Monk ro rate 
perſuade Monk to take upon himſelf the Government, and % cen: 


ment repon 


ſupply the Place of Oliver Cromwell (6), chuſing rather *, 
to own him for Governor or even Sovereign, than be ex- Phillips. 


3 


poſed to the King's vengeance. Monk having conſtantly 8 
rejected this offer, they applied to Clarges to deſire him to But without 
perſuade the General to accept the Government. But ge 
Clarges diſcovered their plot to the Council of State, who, p. 6535 

if Monk had not interceded for them, would have puniſhed - 

them ſeverely. 35 | 


This attempt failing, they privately excited a good num- A» Enrare- 


ber of Officers of their own principles to draw up a De- Office i. ap 
claration, by which they engaged to ſupport the Republi- . 
can Government. They brought this Declaration to the Monk ro 


General to ſign, pretending it ſhould afterwards be ſubſcrib- * 6 


ed by the whole army, But Mont excuſed himſelf, al- King. 


_ ledging, this precaution was needleſs after the vote, That Herget it 


no adherent of the King ſhould be elected to ſerve in the 3 yh 
enſuing Parliament, But they made no account of this 
evaſion, knowing, that it belonged to the Houſe of Com- 


mons to judge of the qualifications of their Members. In Fortids the 


ſhort, as they continued to importune him, he forbad - arty N Wy 
them with an air of authority, to aſſemble without his per- ee 
miſſion. : . from him. 
The tranſactions in England being quickly carried to Mazarin 
Cardinal Mazarin, it was not difficult for him to perceive, 5e fin. 
that Mont had ſome great deſign in view. But as he could {if in the 
not judge whether that General was labouring for himſelf ogg Af- 
or the King, he ordered Monſieur de Bourdeaux the French pts be TY 
every thing in his power, whatever were his deſigns. Pro- ede ; 
bably, the Cardinal, who had always treated the King with 
neglect, and was but little, if at all, deſirous of his Re- 
ſtoration, would have been glad, Monk had been labour- 
ing for himſelf (7). But in caſe Mon intended to reſtore 
the King, the Cardinal was willing to have ſome ſhare in 


it, in order to make amends for his harſh uſage of the King, 


on ſundry occaſions. The Ambaſſador applying to Clarges, 
intimated to him, that the Cardinal was ready to ſerve the 
General in all his undertakings, and defired a conference 
with him. But though Mont would not abſolutely refuſe 
a viſit from the Ambaſſador, he ordered Clarges to tell 
him, it was on condition, he ſhould not propoſe any thing 
to him in reference to the Engliſh affairs. So, the viſit 
paſſed in general compliments. | | 


(i) Monk made the ſecluded Members, before their Admiſſion, ſubſcribe theſe four Articles. 1. To ſettle the Conduct of the Armies in the three Na- 
tions ſo as mighr beſt ſecure the peace of the Commonwealth, 2. To provide for the ſupport of the forces by ſea and land, and money alſo for their 
arrears, and the contingencies of the Government, 3. To conſtitute a Council of State for the Civil Government of Scotland and Ireland, and to iſſue our 


Writs for the ſummoning a Parliament to meer at 
mired to them. Skinner, p. 241. 


Weſtminſter the 25th of April. 4. To conſent to their own diſſolution, by a time that ſhould be li- 


(2) The Earls of Crawford and Lauderdale, and the Lord Sinclair, were alſo releaſed. 


_ (3) To let the Reader ſee who were then the leading men, it ma 
ſiſted but of twenty one Members, 
Lord Fairfax, $ 


y not be amiſs ro inſert the Names of this Council, which „NN by miſtake, ſays, con- 
N General Monk, William Pierpoint, John Crew, Colonel Roſſiter, Richard Knightley, Colon 
ir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, Lord-Chief-Juſtice St. John, Sir John Temple, Lord-Commiſhoner Widdrington, Sir John 


Popham, Colonel Morley, 


Evelyn, Sir William Waller, Sir Richard Onſlow, Sir William Lewis, Colonel Edward Montague, Colonel Edward Harley, Colonel Richard Norton, Arthur 
Anneſley, Denzil Holles, Colonel George Thomſon, Fohn Trevor, Sir Jobi Holland, Sir John Potts, Colonel John Birch, Sir Harbottle Grimſtone, John Swinfin, 


John Weaver, Serjeant Maynard. Phillips, p. 690. 
(4) They alſo raiſed an Aſſeſſment of 

fix months, Clarendon, Tom. III. p. 563. 
(5; In the Act of the Militia of London was a Clauſe, 


one hundred thouſand pounds a month, for the payment of the Army, and defraying the publick expences for 
that every Commiſſioner ſhall acknowledge and declare, That the War undertaken by both 


* Houſes of Parliament in their Defence againſt the Forces raiſed in the Name of the late King, was juſt and lawful, and that Magiſtracy and Miuiſtry 


dare the Ordinances of God. Mpitelocł, p, 699. 


* 2 3 the N (ſays Skinner) Sir Arthur Haſlerig, to preclude the King's Reſtoration, offered him one hundred thouſand hands that ſhould ſub- 
ide his Title, p. 276. | 


(7) Mr. Locke ſa 
of aſſiſtance from France, to ſupport him in this 


ys, That Monk had agreed with the French Ambaſſador to take the Government on himſelf, by whom he had promiſe from Mazarin 
undertaking, This bargain was truck between them late at night, bur not ſo ſecretly, but that Monks 


Wile, who had poſted herſelf behind the bangings, where ſhe could bear all that paſſed, finding what was reſolved, ſent immediately notice of it by her 


Brother Clarges 
form him from 


to Sir Anthony Aſhley Comer. She was zealous: for the Reſtoration of the King, and promiſed Sir Anthony, to watch ber Husband, and in- 


re, time to time how matters went, Upon this notice Sir Authony ſummoned the Council of State, and before them, indireMly charging 
— 2 with Naa he had learned, propoſed, That to remove all ſcruples, Monk would at that inſtant take away their Commiſſions from ſuch and ſuch 

2 n ais Army, and give them to thoſe whom he named. By this means the Army ceaſed to be at Men s devotion, and was pur into hands that 
would not ſerve him, in the deſign he bad undertaken, Mgmoirs of the Earl of Shaſtchwry. | | | 
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1639-60. The day after the diſſolution of the Parliament, Sir John 
Sir lohn Gryeenvil, ſent by the King to General Mont, was intro- 
88 % duced to him in the night. He told him, the King 
Monk from expected great ſervices from him, and that he would finiſh 
che Nit. » work fo happily begun, and even very far advanced. 
Tit: _—_ —_ Aon anſwered, He was always diſpoſed to ſerve his Ma- 
Phillips, jeſty to the utmoſt of his power: But the troops of the 
p. 4% two armies were yet { averſe to his Reſtoration, that the 
N py deſign could not be kept too ſecret, becauſe a diſcovery 
Meſſage. would give occafion to the Republicans to ſubvert it. Diſ- 
fil. v. a. ſimulation therefore was yet neceſſary, till the Parliament 
Phillips, which was to meet ſhould complete the work ; and, in the 
Skmner- mean time, it ſhould be his care to model the army to the 
King's advantage, by the removal of the moſt ſuſpected 
Officers, He added, the better to execute the projected 
deſign, he thought it abſolutely neceſſary for the King to 
prepare a declaration capable of diſpelling the fears of thoſe 
who were moſt guilty, and promiſe a free and general par- 
don to all his Subjects, except ſuch as ſhould be exempted 
by Parliament ; and that he would conſent to any Act 
which ſhould be preſented to him for the payment of the 
arrears due to the army, and for the ſettlement of publick 
ſales and diſpoſitions of lands to officers, ſoldiers and others; 
as alſo for toleration or liberty of conſcience, and that no 
perſon ſhould be moleſted on account of his Religion, who 
ſhould not diſturb the publick peace. Laſtly, his advice was, 
that the King ſhould remove in time to ſome town of the 
United Provinces, to prevent his being arreſted by the Spa- 
niards, ſhould they have any ſuch intention, which might 

ruin the whole undertaking. | 
The King punctually followed theſe inſtructions, as will 
be preſently ſeen, and removed from Bruſſels to Breda, 
not without danger of being ſtopped at Bruſſels, according 

to the Lord Clarendon. 

Monk , Mean while, Monk made good uſe of the time, which 
Officers, and remained till the meeting of the Parliament. He diſplaced, 
ſub/ticutes on divers pretences, ſuch officers as were moſt ſuſpected by 
Falte in him, and filled their poſts with others in whom he could 
their Places, Entirely confide. Moreover, ſome officers, by his direction, 


rig > framed an engagement in form of an addreſs to the Gene- 


Clarendon, 
III. p. 578. 


Burner. ral, by which they promiſed a ready obedienee to the orders 


Apr g. of the Parliament, when aſſembled. This engagement 
being preſented to Mont, he approved it, and ordered it to 
be ſubſcribed by all the regiments in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. This gave him a pretence to remove ſuch as 
reſuſed to ſign it. 5 | . 

1660. While the hopes of the King and his party were daily 


Lambert 


© eſcapes ont of increaſing, an accident happened, which might have been 


the Tower, attended with ill-conſequences, had it not been ſpeedily 
_ 1725 , Temedied. This was Lambert's eſcape out of the Tower, 
bh Head of And his putting himſelf at the head of ſome troops (1). As 
ſome Troops. he was greatly eſteemed by the ſoldiers, there was danger 
en, , that all the Republicans, who were very numerous in the 
III. p. 567, army, Would declare for him. Wherefore Monk loſt not 
bien, A moment to prevent this danger before the miſchief reached 
nh 698. any farther. Lambert having aſſembled ſome diſcontented 
R. Coke. troops at Daventry, Ingoldsby was immediately ſent againſt 


Whitelock. him, with Menk's own regiment, and ordered to take 
Ludlow, 


T. II. p. 573. ſome other troops in his way, and give him battle. This 


extreme diligence did the buſineſs effectually. As Lambert 
had not yet time to aſſemble many troops, Ingoldoby met 
1s defeated, him the 22d of April, thirteen days after his eſcape, de- 


Ne feated, and ſent him to the Tower. Thus the fear which 


Ingoldsby. Lambert's eſcape had infuſed into the King's party was en- 


Ta tirely diſpelled. | = 
perſel to Two days before the Parliament met, the Republicans 
preveuws made another attempt to prevent the King's Reſtoration, 
= N by diſperſing a forged letter from Bruſſels, in which it was 


Phillips, faid, that the King only waited his reſtoration, to be ſe- 


p. 699 verely revenged upon all his oppoſers. It was alſo added, 
that his party was preparing to put them all to the ſword. 

This forged letter beginning to do miſchief, the Lords, and 
Declaration others of the King's party, publiſhed a Declaration ſigned 


of the Ring 3 by ſeventy perſons, in which they diſavowed the intentions 


y . 
Clarendon àſcribed to them, and proteſted, that their deſire was to 


_ UW. p. 578. hye peaceably, without any thoughts of revenge upon the 


Phillip - 
p. 5e. authors of their ſufferings. 


The Parlia- The new Parliament met the 25th of April, in two 
eie Houſes, the one of Lords, the other of Commons, agree- 


April 25, 


Clarendon, ably to the antient Conſtitution (2). In the Houſe of 


ke Lords moſt were the King's friends. In that of the Com- 
. mons, it was found, that many Royaliſts were elected, 
Whitelock, notwithſtanding the above-mentioned vote. Some Presby- 
Warwick. terians, who were not in the ſecret, had a mind to com- 
plain, and moved for an examination of the elections, but 

were not heard. Moſt of the Presbyterian members were 

no leſs zealous than the Royaliſts for the King's reſtora- 

tion, which every one wiſhed, not ſo much, perhaps, out 


of affection to him, as to deliver the Kingdom from the 


cc 


cc 


(c 


cc 


= 


dominion of the Independents and Fanaticks, and fro 

tyranny of the army, which had laſted twelve years, 
Two days after the opening of the Parliament, Gy. 

vil, returning from Bruſſels, waited on Monk, with a 


m the 1660 


The x; , 
ſend; ,, 


commiſſion from the King, conſtituting him Captain. "i Om 


ts 


general of all the forces of the three Kingdoms, and alſo ,.”"* 
with a letter from his Majeſty to be communicated to the l 
Council of State, and the officers of the army. But Mon- Phillis, 
declined to open the letter, till he had received the Par. Sn 
liament's directions. Mean time, the Commons having 8 
adjourned themſelves for two or three days, Greenvil an. trans, 
plied himſelf to the Lords, and preſented to them a letter 2 m4 


from the King, with a Declaration dated the 14th of © . 15 


April. | Lords fron 


In the letter the King told the Lords, that hearing, 1. 0. 


they were again acknowledged to have the authority, be- , 


longing to them by their birth, he hoped they would make fi 


uſe of it for the publick good, for compoſing the diſtracti- W. W. 


ons of the Kingdom, and for reſtoring him to his juſt 6 
Prerogatives, the Parliament to their privileges, and the 
People to their liberties. As for the Declaration, it will 
be neceſſary to inſert it at large. 


CHARLEs REx. | 
cc om RLES by the Grace of God, King of Eng- Ti Hin. 
*Y land, Scotland, France and Ireland, Defender of the Da 
% Faith, &c. To all our loving Subjects, of what degree p.1:.. 


. 02, 
cc 7 


or quality ſoever, greeting. If the general diſtraction Clarendo, 
and confuſion which is ſpread over the whole Kingdom, i. N f. 
doth not awaken all men to a deſire and longing, that 
c thoſe wounds which have ſo many years together been 
<© kept bleeding, may be bound up, all we can ſay will be 
< to no purpoſe: However, after this long ſilence, We 
have thought it our duty to declare how much we deſire - 
to contribute thereunto : And that as we can never give 
over the hope, in good time to obtain the poſſeſſion of 
„ that right, which God and Nature hath made our due; 
ſo we do make it our daily ſuit to the Divine Provi- 
dence, that he will, in compaſſion to us and our Subjects, 
after ſo long miſery and ſufferings, remit, and put us 
into a quiet and peaceable poſſeſſion of that our right, 
with as little blood and damage to our People as is 
poſſible ; nor do we deſire more to enjoy what is ours, 
than that all our Subjects may enjoy what by law is 
theirs, by a full and entire Adminiftration of Juſtice 
throughout the land, and by extending our mercy where 
© *tis wanted and deſerved. | 

And to the end that fear of puniſhment may not en- 
gage any, conſcious to themſelves of what is paſt, to a 
„ perſeverance in guilt for the future, by oppoſing the quiet 
«© and happineſs of their country, in the reſtoration both 
of King, Peers, and People, to their juſt, antient, and 
fundamental rights; We do by theſe preſents declare, 
That we do grant a Free and General Pardon, which 
© we are ready, upon demand, to paſs under our Great- 
«© Seal of England, to all our Subjects of what degree or 
quality ſoever, who within forty days after the publiſh- 
ing hereof, ſhall lay hold upon this our Grace and Fa- 
*© vour, and ſhall by any publick AR declare their doing 
*© ſo, and that they return to the loyalty and obedience 
of good Subjects, excepting only ſuch perſons as ſhall 


cc 
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cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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CC 


©. hereafter be excepted by Parliament: Thoſe only ex- 


< cepted, Let all our Subjects, how faulty ſoever, rely 

upon the word of a King, ſolemnly given by this pre- 
ſent declaration, That no crime whatſoever, committed 
againſt us, or our royal Father, before the publication 

of this, ſhall ever riſe in judgment, or be brought in 

queſtion againſt any of them, to the leaſt endamagement 

of them, either in their lives, liberties, or eſtates, or 
(as far forth as lies in our power) ſo much as to the pre- 

judice of their reputations, by any reproach, or terms 
of diſtinction from the reſt of our beſt Subjects; we 
deſiring and ordaining, That henceforward all notes of 
diſcord, ſeparation, and difference of parties, be utterly 
aboliſhed among all our Subjects, whom we invite and 
conjure to a perfect union among themſelves, under our 
protection, for the reſettlement of our juſts rights and 
theirs, in a Free Parliament, by which, upon the word 
* of a King, we will be adviſed. | 

* And becauſe the paſſion and uncharitableneſs of the 
Times have produced ſeveral Opinions in Religion, by 
which men are engaged in parties and angmoſities againſt 
each other, which, when they ſhall hereafter unite in 
a freedom of converſation, will be compoſed, or better 
underſtood ; We do declare a liberty to tender con- 
< ſciences; and that no man ſhall be diſquieted, or called 
ein queſtion for differences of opinion in matters of reli- 
<« gion, which do not diſturb the peace of the Kingdom, 
„e and that we ſhall be ready to conſent to ſuch an Act of 
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(1) Seven or eight Troops of Horſe, and one Company of Foot, Phillips, p. 698, — Four Troops of Horſe in all ſays Weitelock, p. 699. 
% Edward Montague, Earl of Mancheſter, was cholen Speaker for the Lords, and Sir Harbottle Grimſtone for the Commons, Phillips, p. 70. 
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Book XXII. The Cound 


4660.“ Parliament, as upon mature deliberation ſhall be offered 


« unto us, for the full granting that indulgence. 
« And becauſe in the continued diſtractions of ſo many 
4 years, and ſo many and great revolutions, many grants 
« and purchaſes of eſtates have been made to and by many 
« officers, ſoldiers, and others, who are now poſſeſſed of 
de the ſame, and who may be liable to actions at law, up- 
« on ſeveral titles; We are likewiſe willing, that all ſuch 
<« differences and all things relating to ſuch grants, ſales 
and purchaſes , ſhall be determined in Parliament, 
« which can beſt provide for the juſt ſatisfaction of all 

46 Men who are concerned. | 
« And we do further declare, that we will be ready to 
. « conſent to any Act or Acts of Parliament, to the purpo- 
« ſes aforefaid, And for the full ſatisfaction of all arrears 
de due to the officers and ſoldiers of the army under the 
«© command of General Monk, and that they ſhall be re- 
ceived into our ſervice upon as good pay and conditions 

« as they now enjoy.” Fu 

ye ef te Immediately after the reading of this declaration, the 
Lindi in Lords voted, That, according to the antient and fundamental 
rag 3 Laws of this Kingdom, the Government is, and ought to be 
Phillip, by Kings Lords, and Commons. 5 pat 
5.703 Then, dir John Greenvil came to the Houſe of Com- 
. mons, and preſented a Letter to them from his Majeſty, 
„ae, with the ſame declaration incloſed, which was read, as 
from the % well as the Letter directed to General Monk to be commu- 
3 nicated to the Council of State and the Army. Theſe 
tion, apers, which, three months before, would have lain un- 
Id. p. 703. regarded on the table, were now conſider'd as convincing 
proofs of the King's good intentions, and ſufficient reaſons 
to reſtore him to the exerciſe of the Kingly power, with- 
out requiring other conditions than what he ſhould himſelf 
de Cin. be pleaſed to grant. The Commons therefore readily a- 
mr: . oreed to the vote of the Lords, and ſo the King ſaw him- 
the Todi, ſelf reftored without any of the conditions which had 
andthe King caus'd fo long a war, and fo great an effuſion of blood. 
i: refered This is a clear evidence, either that the Royaliſts were 
2 much ſuperior in number in the Houſe, which neverthe- 
leſs is not very probable, or that the Presbyterians were 
willing to deſiſt from conditions which they had formerly 
ſo ardently demanded, for certain terms relating to their 
religion, which had been poſitively promiſed, but which, 


A 
La 


2 
* 


(1) The City of Lendoyyent alſo ten thouſand pounds to the King, and 4 thouſand pounds a: piece to his two Brothers. Philips, 
he Miniſters had diſcourſe with the King, and were much ſatisfied with him, p. 702. But 
4 Though they were much unſatisfied with him, they ceaſed farther troubling him.“ Tom, 3+ p. 602, 1 4; 4 


(2) Whitelock ſays, 


(3) Who made him a preſent of fix thouſand pounds. Whitelock, p. 701. 
(4) Burnet obſerves, in the Hiſtory of bis own Times, that ſuch unanimity ap 


1 L of STATE: 617 
as they were never performed, gave afterwards too juſt 1660. 
cauſe of complaint. 8 

The King being effectually recognized, by the vote of „% 
both Houſes, the Commons order'd, that fifty thouſand - iff os 
pounds ſhould be preſented to him, ten thouſand to the e K:rg, 
Duke of Ver, and five thouſand to the Duke of Gloce/- oo 92 „ 1 
cer. Theſe Princes had never before been maſters of ſuch Hier 
Sums (1). Cloceſter, 

Then the Commons ordered, that all the Journals ſhould 3 
be ſearched, and thoſe Acts and Orders razed out which $+ 
were inconſiſtent with the Government of King, Lords Clarendoo, 
and Commons. The army, the navy, and the tity of , 59% 
London prepared Addreſſes to congratulate his Majeſty on R. Coke. 
his reſtoration, and to promiſe him perſect obedience, 
and theſe Addreſſes were delivered to Clarges, who under- 
took to carry them to the King. The 8th of May, the 7% King 
King was proclaimed in London with great ſolemnity, and yo 
Commiſſioners from the Parliament and City departed on Phillips, 
the 11th to wait on the King, who expected them at the 2; 7%- 
Hague. Some Presbyterian Miniſters alſo repaired thither, . 
as well to imprint on the King a ſenſe of the ſervice lately the Parla- 
done him by their ect, as to, ſound his inclinations with _ and 
regard to the liberty, which they had probably ſtipula- Ke. 155 
ted, before they engaged in the affair of his reſtoration. 1d. p. 707- 
The King confirmed by word of mouth what he had pro- flieg 
miſed by his declaration. But when they beſought him not ee 
to revive the uſe of the Common-Prayer in his Cha 


1 betaween ſome 
and that the Surplice might be diſcontinued, he- warmly 


ty 


. * pry iulſter 

anſwered, That whilft he gave them liberty, he would not and "a : 

have his own taken from him (2). | 1 
After the King had given audience to the Parliament's The King. 


Commiſſioners the 16th of May, and received the homage giver Ac. 
of Admiral Montague, and the other officers of the navy, Lauer 20 the 
who waited on him at Scheveling, he ſtill remained ſome N 
days at the Hague, as well to prepare for his departure, as Parliantt. 
to receive the compliments of the States (3), and embarked My 16. 


2 x : Arri q 
the 23d. He arrived at Dover the 25th, and the ſame Whitehall. 


day at Canterbury, where on the morrow, he honoured May 29. 
Monk with the Order of the Garter. The 29th, his Me 
Birth-day, he arrived at J/hitehall, thro' a numberleſs CArerden. 


Clarendon, 
multitude of People, who, by their acclamations, demon- II. 7 602. 
ſtrated their joy at his reſtoration (4). 5 £ 


P 705. 5 
he Lord Clarendon's words are: 


peared in the proceedings of the Parliament for the King's Reftoration, that there 


was not the leaſt diſpute among them, but upon one ſingle point, yet that was a very important one. Hale, afterwatds the famous Ch ef · Juſtice, moved, That 
a Committee might be appointed to look into the propoſitions that had been made, and the conceſſions that had been offered by the late King, and from thence di- 
geſt ſuch propoſitions, as they ſhould think fit to be ſent over to the King. This was ſeconded, but by whom the Biſhop forgot. As ſuch a motion was fore- 


ſeen, Mont was inſtruded how to anſwer it: He told the Houſe, That he had information of ſuch numbers of incendiaries fill in the Kingdom, 


that if any 


delay was put to the ſending for the King, he could not anſwer for the peace either of the Nation or Army. And as the King was to bring neither Army nor 
Treaſure with him, either to fright or corrupt them, propoſitions might be as well offered to him When he ſhould come over; ſo he moved for ſending Com- : 
miſſioners immediately, This was echoed with ſuch a ſhout over the Houſe, that the motion was no more infiſted on. And this, ſays Burnet, was indeed the 
great ſervice Monk did. To the King's coming in without conditions, may be well imputed all the errors of his Reign, and it may be added, many miſchiefs 


that followed afterwards, p. 88, 89. 


* 
74 


The Parliament, on April 25. 1649, agreed upon a new fort of Coin, whereof there were coin ; Crowns, Half-Crowns,; Shillings, Six-pences, Pence, 
ard Half-pence. The larger pieces were inſcribed on one fide, THE COMMONWEALTH OF ENGLAND, and had St. George's Croſs in a Shield, = 
twixt a Palm branch and a Laurel; Reverſe, the ſame Shield conjoined to another, in which is a Harp, fot Ireland, (vulgarly called the Breeches ) above which 
there is XII. the Legend GOD WITH US. The Sixpence has VI. above the Shields. The Tus pence and Pence have no Inſeription, only the Initial 
Figures; and the Half-penny only the fingle Shield, with the Harp on the Reverſe. There were likewiſe coined pieces of fine Gold, of the ſame Form and 
Inſcription as the Silver- money, XX. above the Arms. The Half of them have X. (Fig 2.) The Six pente 1651, is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the firſt milled 
Money, Queen E!:zabetb's being only marked on the flat edge. The Copper Farthing has the Croſs under a Garland, ENGLANDS. FARTHING. Re- 
verſe, a Harp, FOR NECESSARY CHANGE. Oliver Cromwell's Crown-piece is inimitably performed, and preſerved as a choice Medal in the Cabinets of 

the Curious, being the firſt milled Money that has an Inſcription upon the Rim. It has his Head Laureat, OLIVAR. D. G. RP, ANG. SCO. HIB. &c, 
PRO. Reverſe, in a Shield crowned with the Imperial Crown of England, St. George's Croſs in the firſt and fourth quarters ; St. Andrew's for Scotland in the 
ſecond 3 and the Harp for Ireland in the third z and in a Scutcheon of Pretence his paternal Coat, namely, a Lien Rampant, Legend PAX QV/ZERITVR 


* BELLO. 16 58. upon the Rim, HAS. NISI.' PERITVRYS. MIHI. ADIMAT. NEMO. - The Dys of thin piece boring ragrived a Flow, pr- Crack the 


firſt ſtroke, leaves a Mark upon the Money juſt below the Neck; a ſure token to d' ſt'nguiſhi the true 


_ equally beautiful, though not ſo rare. The Sbilli 


6 1 
” ** g 


is likewiſe a very fair piece, milled on the Edge, and very rare. 


rown-pieces from the counterfeit. The Hal, Crotvn is 
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p. 705,706. 
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HISTORY of ENG LAND. 


BOOK XXIII. 


26. CHAR 


1660, T the arrival of the King, the face of England 


— Hog was entirely changed, and joy, pleaſures, pub- 
Tice at the lick and private xzejoicings ſucceeded to trou- 


King's Are 
rival. 
Burnet, 


ble, fear, and conſternation. The People 
were ſo tired of the life they had led for 
twenty years paſt, that they did not believe it poſſible to 
be in a worſe ſtate, Every one rejoiced to ſee at laſt a 
calm after ſo long a ſtorm, and expected to enjoy a tran- 
quillity, ſought in vain for ſo many years. The Royaliſts 
and Epiſcopalians were at once raiſed to the height of their 
wiſhes, in beholding Charles II, on the throne of his an- 
ceſtors, and the Church of England about to reſume her 
former luſtre, The Presbyterians flattered themſelves, that 
their late ſervices for the King, would at leaft, procure 
them an entire Liberty of Conſcience, and the free exer- 
ciſe of their Religion. The Republicans, Independents, 
Anabaptiſts could not, indeed, hope to be reſtored to the 
ſtate they had enjoyed ſo many years, but expected at leaſt 
an entire impunity, agreeably to the Breda declaration. 


The Regicides, that is, the late King's Judges, were the 
only perſons that could not but expect the puniſhment, 


they juſtly deſerved, and yet, even they deſpaired not of 
the King's clemency, as indeed, ſuch as caft themſelves 
upon it, were not wholly diſappointed. It is not therefore 
ſtrange that the whole Kingdom ſhould reſound with 
joyful tranſports, and unite in receiving with loud acclama- 
tions a King, who, according to the general expectation, 
was to reſtore the publick tranquillity and happineſs, and 
put all things in their natural order. | : 
Charles TI, at the time of his reftoration, was thirty 
Pre. paſſiſſen years of age, and but little known to moſt of his Sub- 
le Egg. jeQs, becauſe he had long lived out of his Dominions. 
idem. His actions in the Weſt, during his youth, where he com- 
manded for the King his father, had been diſtinguiſned by 
no advantagious event. His conduct in Scotland, when he 
was called to the Crown of that Kingdom, had not re- 


dounded to his honour, fince, in his Declaration publiſhed 


there, he had not ſcrupled to ſacrifice the King his father 
to his own private advantage. In ſhort, the battle of 
Warceſter had acquired him no reputation, in which ſome 
pretend he had been too careful of his perſon, though others 
ſpeak of his valour on that occaſion with great commenda- 
tion, However this be, his defeat did not contribute to 
raiſe his fame as a General. Nevertheleſs, his friends, 
with a view to his reſtoration, had publiſhed ſuch extra- 
vagant praiſes of him, and with ſuch aſſurance, that, before 
his arrival in England, he paſſed there for an accompliſhed 
Prince, endowed with all the virtues and noble qualities of 
a heroe, This prepoſſeſſion did more miſchief to Eng- 
land, than all the calumnies thrown upon the laſt King. 
Every one was thereby almoſt equally diſpoſed to put an en- 
tire confidence in the new King, in the belief, that a 
Prince of ſuch a character could never abuſe it (1). It 
was hoped, that content with reſtoring the Government 
to the ſtate it was in under Queen Elizabeth, he would 
avoid treading in the ſteps of his Father and Grand- 
father, without attempting to extend his Prerogative. 
This hope was the more readily entertained, as it was 
not doubted, that the example of his Father had made a 
ſtrong impreſſion upon him. It will hereafter appear, to 
what exceſs this confidence was carried, and what uſe 


LE S Il 


Charles made of it to begin the ruin of the Liberty and 
Religion of the Exgliſß, which his ſucceſſor James II. had 
certainly accompliſhed, had not God, by a revolution the 
moſt wonderful, blaſted his deſigns, when he thought him- 
ſelf moſt ſecure of ſucceſs. I his project to render the 
King abſolute, and equally employ for that purpoſe the 
aſſiſtance of Catholicks and Proteſtants, begun by James I, 
vigorouſly purſued by Charles I, interrupted 33 
years troubles, was eagerly reſumed under Charles II. 


If this be not laid down as the baſis of the events of this 
reign, I don't think it poſſible to account for the conduct 


of King Charles II, unleſs it be believed, that he acted by 


mere caprice, without principles, maxims, or any — 4 
which can't be thought of a Prince, who had as much wit 


and ſenſe as any Prince in Europe, But it is not yet time 


to deſcend to theſe particulars, eſpecially as it is uncertain 


whether this project was formed at the beginning of his 
reign, or owing to ſome favorable junctures. At feaſt, the 
conduct of Charles immediately aſter his reſtoration, gives 
no occaſion to ſuſpect he had already thought of it. 


jured the Proteſtant Religion to Cardinal de Retz, before 
he left France the laſt time. Others pretend, it was in the 
year 1659, in his journey to Fontarabia, in order to pro- 
cure his reſtoration, by the aſſiſtance of the two Crowrs of 
France and Spain. However this be, the ſecret, known 
only to the Earl of Brifto!, and Sir Henry Bennet, after- 


wards Earl of Arlington, was fo well concealed, that the 
publick was ignorant of it, till after the King's death, 


when his ſucceſſor, James II, was pleaſed to divulge. it. 
But at preſent, it is a thing of which there is no room 
to doubt. It may be affirmed, his embracing the Catholick 
Religion was not through a principle of Conſcience, ſince, 
in the whole courſe of his life, he ſhowed no ſenſe of Reli- 
gion, The greateſt compliment a famous Author thinks 
fit to pay him, is, to ſay he was no Atheiſt (2). This is 
confirmed by the character given of him by the Earl af 
Mulgrave, who cannot be ſuſpected of a deſign to flander 
him. His ſentiments of Religion in general may be judge 

of, by what Dr. Burnet ſays of him, in the Hiftory of his 


own Times, namely, that he ſcrupled not to communicate 


the ſame day in two different Chapels, publickly in the 
Proteſtant, and privately in the Popiſn. However, he loſt 
no opportunity, in his Speeches to the Parliament, to boaſt 
of his attachment to the Proteſtant Religion, and his zeal for 
its advancement. Such behaviour, ſo unworthy of a Chriſ- 


tian, cannot but be very injurious to his memory. Accord- 
ingly, thoſe, who have moſt endeavoured to palliate his fail- 


ings, have not been able to deny, he was a perſect maſter 
of diſſimulation. I TT 8 
He had, beſides this, a maxim not much leſs dangerous, 
namely, that there was neither ſincerity nor chaſtity in the 
world out of principle, but that ſome had the one or 
other out of humour or vanity; and believed no body 
ſerved him out of love, and therefore he was quits with all 
the world, and loved others as little as he thought they 
loved him. He was extremely affable, and ſo eaſy and 
complaiſant, that he ſeemed to take a pleaſure in beſtowing 


favours, by his manner of receiving the requeſts that were 


made to him. But he forfeited at laſt the eſteem” and a 


(1) When the Earl of Sourbampton came to ſee what Charles II, was like to prove, he ſaid once, in great wrath, to Chancellor Hyde, That it was to him 
they owed all they either felt or feared ; for if he had not poſſeſſed them, in all his Letters, with ſuch an opinion/of the King, they wauld have talzen care 
10 have put it out of his power, either to do himſelf or them any miſchief. Hyde anſwered, He thought the King had ſo true a Judgment; and fo good 
Nature, that when the Age of Pleaſure ſhould be over, and the Idleneſs of his exile turned to an obligation to mind Aſtairs, that he would have ſhaken of 


theſe Intanglements. Burnet, p. 89. 


2) Burnet's words are, ©* He faid once to my ſelf, he was no Atheiſt, but could not think God would make 2 man miſerable, only for taking 8 little 


oleaſure out of the way. Tom. 1. p. 93. 
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render U. 
late, 


Charles had, as I have ſaid, embraced the Catholick Re- 7% . 
ligion, before his return into England. Some ſay, he ab: /“ 
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Book XXIII. 


ſection of his Subjects, who had almoſt adored him in the 
beginning of his reign, becauſe they diſcovered how little 
they could depend on kind words, and fair promiſes, in 
which he was liberal to exceſs. 

He was ſo addicted to his pleaſures, that though he was 
very capable of buſineſs, had a good judgment, quick appre- 
henſion, and great penetration, his Miniſters could hardly 
prevail with him to ſuſpend his pleaſures ſome hours, and 
attend to affairs, which required ſome application. But it 
happened alſo, ſometimes, that when he would apply him- 
ſelf to buſineſs, he diſpatched more in one day, than his 
Miniſters in ſeveral. 

As his Miſtreſſes devoured his whole time, ſo they con- 


ſumed all his treaſures. Though his revenues were larger 


than thoſe of any of his predeceſſors, except Henry VIII, 
and the Parliament often granted him extraordinary ſup- 
plies, he was ever in want, becauſe he ſpent his money 
without meaſure or diſcretion, as he received it. This 
threw him upon his Parliament, and, not to break with the 
Commons, he was obliged to promiſe what he never in- 
tended to perform. | 

Theſe are the principal faults imputed to King Charles. 
But, on the other hand, it cannot be denied, that he had 
many good qualities, which might have produced happy ef- 
ſects, had he made a better uſe of them. His wit was 
lively, his conception wonderful, and his judgment exquiſite. 
He knew the intereſts of the Princes of Europe, better 
than any of his Miniſters. He had applied himſelf, du- 
ring his exile, to the ſtudy of Phyſick and the Mathema- 
ticks, and more particularly to Navigation, and the build- 
ing of Ships, in which he had made great progreſs. With 
theſe qualities, he might very eafily have governed his Do- 
minions, in a manner glorious to himſelf, and advantagious 
to his Subjects, and made himſelf arbiter of Europe. And 
yet, his reign cannot be ſaid to be either glorious to him- 
ſelf, or happy to his Subjects. The reaſon is, that be- 
cauſe of his attachment to his pleaſures, and natural remiſ- 
neſs, he delivered himſelf up to the counſels of his Miniſ- 
ters, and particularly of his Brother the Duke of York, 
who, during this whole reign, had but too much influence 
upon the reſolutions of the King's Council, into which he 
found means to introduce ſuch, as he believed proper for the 


execution of his projects, with regard to Church and State. 


The Duke of York was of a temper more active, violent, 
haughty, and revengeful. 
_ the royal authority to a great height, and withal, 
of reftoring the Catholick Religion in England. He never 
ceaſed, through this whole reign, to purſue theſe projects, 
but more eſpecially, after he was aſſured, the King his 


Brother could not expect any legitimate children. All the 


principal events of this reign, depending properly upon the 


Great Li- 
centiouſneſs 
in England. 
Burnet, 


humour and character of theſe two princes, I thought it 
neceſſary to premiſe this deſcription of them. | 

The King was received in London with extraordinary 
acclamations, and it began then to be perceived, that, un- 
der colour of rejoyeing for the King's reſtoration, the Eng- 


 kifþ were throwing themſelves into a diſſoluteneſs, which 


The King 
forms bis 
Council, 


would not have been endured under the Presbyterians and 
Independents, but which daily increaſed during this whole 
reign, by the ill examples of the King and the Court, 
The King's firft care was to eftabliſh a Council, com- 
poſed chiefly of thoſe who had ſhown moſt zeal or affection 
for himſelf, or the King his Father. He received, howe- 
ver, fome men into it, who ſeemed naturally to have no 


pretenſions thereto (1). This was the effect of his policy: 


Cbancel lor 
Hyde 61d 
Ar Mini. 

Aer. 


for it appeared, in his conduct at firſt, that his principal 


aim was to ſuppreſs the former troubles, in which he could 
not better ſucceed, than by ſecuring a perfe& reliance on 
kis promiſes, publiſhed in his Breda Declaration. His in- 
tention was to ſtifle, as much as was poſſible, the enmities 
which had fo long divided his Subjects, and to unite them 
all in an obedience to the Laws, and a fincere attachment 
to his perſon as their true center. He laboured this for 
ſome time with zeal, even, as I ſaid, to the receiving in- 
to his Council Men, who had profefſed themſelves his great- 
eft enemies. Herein he imitated his Grandfather Hen- 
ry IV. of France; but, as will be ſeen hereafter, he was 
not ſuffered long to purſue this courſe, | 

Edward Hyde Lord Chancellor, and ſoon after Earl of 
Clarendon, was the King's Prime Miniſter, in whom, 
with great reaſon, he entirely confided. But, as very vi- 
ſibly appears in his Hiſtory of the Civil Wars, he was a 
mortal enemy of the Presbyterians, and conſequently, little 


26. CHARLES II 


He had formed the defign of 


619 
proper to preſerve the King in his reſolution of procuring 1660. 
tranquillity for all his Subjects without diſtinction. | 

As ſoon as the King was arrived in England, the Aſem- * 4 _— 
bly, which from the 25th of April had been honoured with pig” pam 
the name of Parliament, was only called te Convention, tier. 
the King being unwilling to own for Parliament, an Aſ- 
ſembly which had not been ſummoned by his writs, But 
this change of name was of no long continuance, Two June 1. 
days after his arrival, the King went to the Houſe of 
Lords, where he ſent for the Commons, and gave the 
royal aſſent to three Acts; the firſt was, to change the 49: pared 
Convention into a Parliament (2); the ſecond, to con- & 
tinue the monthly tax of ſeventy thouſand pounds for three 3 
months; and the third, to continue all judicial proceedings. 

Had the directions and orders of the foregoing Parliament 7. Parlia. 
been followed, this Parliament ſhould have admitted no Ce II 
member, who had either ſerved the laſt or preſent King. * 
But this order having been neglected in the elections, all 9" 
were admitted without diſtinction, or examination, who had R- Coke 
been choſen. As the ſcheme for the King's reſtoration was 
entirely formed, when this Parliament met, the Presbyte- 
rtans, who were much ſuperior in number, did not think 
proper to exclude the Royaliſts, with whom they had agreed 
to reſtore the King. Neither was it thought fit to exclude 
the Republicans, nor the Regicides themſelves, who were 
not conſiderable enough to obſtruct the project agreed on. 

This Parliament is therefore to be looked upon as an A(- 
ſembly, where the Presbyterians had certainly a ſuperiority 
of voices, and it was this Parliament that reftored the King 
to the Throne of his anceſtors, and, during their ſhort 
continuance, gave him very real marks of their zeal for hig 
ſervice, and the re-eſtabliſhment of peace and tranquillity 
in the Kingdom (3). 1 

The affairs of this Parliament, aſter the King's arrival, Principai 
conſiſted in three principal points. The firſt was an Act ty bf 
of Pardon or Indemnity for whatever had paſſed ſince the regs ant 
beginning of the troubles. This Act was abſolutely neceſ- 4n Ad cf, 
fary for the fecurity both of the Perſons and Deſcendents, COD 
of thoſe who had been concerned in theſe troubles, and were Knows 
liable to be called to an account, if the laws had been ſtrict- Regiſte:- 
ly executed, For as, from the year (642, the King's 
party had been deemed rebels by thoſe who were in power 
the King, coming to rule in his turn, might have declared 
rebels all who had been in arms either againſt him or his 
father. The queſtion of right concerning the war between 


the King and the Parliament, remaining undecided, it was 


natural for him who had the power in his hands, to explain 
the laws in his own favour. But, on the other hand, it 
was to be feared, that rigour, on this occaſion, would 
kindle a new flame. Beſides, it was very difficult preciſe- 
ly to explain wherein conſiſted the Rights of the King 


and thoſe of the Subject, conſidering the arguments on both 


ſides, and the infinite cavils to which ſuch a diſcuſſion 
was liable. In a word, explications of this nature had oc- 
caſioned the troubles, which, if it was poſſible, were in- 
tended to be buried in eternal oblivion, It was thought 
therefore that the beſt means to quiet the minds of the 
ſubjects was, an Act of Indemnity for every thing during 
the troubles. | 


The ſecond affair of the Parliament, was to anable the The Arny. 


King to disband the army. There was no reaſon for 
keeping on foot an army which had been the principal 
cauſe of the diſorders committed of late years, and which 


would have been ſtill capable of diſturbing the peace of the 
Kingdom under an able leader. | | 
The third affair was the ſettling the King's revenue, 93, xi-g', 


ſince it was abfolutely neceſſary to give him wherewithal Revenues, 
to ſupport the Government, and put him in a condition 

to be courted and feared, On theſe three important affairs 

the Parliament beſtowed their firſt care, and began with 

the Act of 8 as being the moſt urgent. For gz, Con. 
this purpoſe the Houſe 


they accepted, in the name of themſelves, and all the Com- * E.. 

mons of England, the gracious Pardon offered by his Ma- Kennet. 

jeſty in his declaration from Breda, with reference to the 

excepting of ſuch as ſhould be excepted in an Act of 

Pardon. The Lords likewiſe preſented a petition of the g, % ., 

like import. 8 | N | Lords. 
Immediately after, the King publiſhed a Proclamation, p,,, 


declaring, that all ſuch of the late King's judges as did in favour of 


not ſurrender themſelves within fourteen days, ſhould be the Xreg's 
abſolutely excluded from the general Pardon. Though, by 4 udges, 


une 6. 
Kennet's 


(1) They were thirty in all. The Dukes of York, and Glcefter, Sir Edward Hyde, General Monk, Admiral Montague, { Earl of Sandwich,] the Mar- Regiſter, 
quiſs of Ormond, the Margniſs of Dorebefter, the Marquiſs of Hereford, the Earls of Southampton, Lindſey, Berkſhire, Norwich, Manchefter, Northumberland, P "7 5: 


St» Albans, and Leiceſter ; Viſcoynt Say the Lords Mentruortb, Seymour, C 


olepepper, and Roberts, Deni“ Holles, Sir Frederick Cornwallis, Sir George Car. Phillips. 


erer, Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, Colonel Howard, Arthur Anneſley, Sir Charles Berkley, Sir Edward Nicholas, and Sir William Merrice. Heath, 
0 oy one, to prevent all doubts and ſeruples concerning this Parliamcat, it was enacled, That the Lords and Commons then fitting at Weftminfler, were the 
_ ouſes of Parliament, and ſo ſhould be declared and adjudged to be, notwithſtanding any want of the King's Writs of Summons. Statute, 12. Our. 2, 


(3) Burnet fa 
Sba tibury, 


Pp 96. 


Ys, theſe five following Perſons, all Presbyterians had the chief hand in the Reftoration 3 Sir Anthony Aſbley Cooper, afterwards Earl of 
Sir drchur Angi, afterwards Earl of Angleſey, Denzil Holler, created Lord Hells of Nd, the Kari of Manchgfery--and the Lord Roberts, 


the 
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620 The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


1660, the words of this Proclamation, thoſe who ſurrendered 
themſelves could not be aſſured of their lives, it was never- 
theleſs underſtood, that the King made uſe of this artifice 
only to have it believed, that he would not limit the power 
and reſolutions of the Parliament on this point, and it was 
not doubted that the two Houſes conſidered this Procla- 
mation as a ſort of Pardon, at leaſt for life, to thoſe who 
ſhould confide in it. In conſequence of this proclamation, 
twenty of the late King's Judges voluntarily ſurrendered 
themſelves Others withdrew out of the Kingdom, and 
{ome were taken in attempting to eſcape. 

9% Repub While the Parliament proceeded in the Bill of Indemni- 
Ji eit den ty, ſome leading Republicans, who had not been the King's 
Xing Y oY judges but had exerciſed civil or military employs during 
ticular Ler- the troubles, fearing to be called to an account, demanded 
ers Par- of the King Letters of Pardon under the Great-Seal, in 
2 order to ſcreen themſelves from all proſecution, The 
King very readily granted their requeſt, ſhowing thereby 
that he really intended to perform his promiſe in his 
Breda declaration. For he was perſwaded, there was no 
better way to paciſy the troubles, and give his ſubjects con- 
tidence, than the exact obſervance of his promiſes. 
The King; The 5th of July, the City of London invited the King 
J Brethers, and the two Princes his Brothers, the great Officers of the 
&e. deen Crown, and both Houſes of Parliament to an entertain- 
3 ment, the magnificence whereof was ſuitable to the riches 
p. 714. of the City which gave it, and the quality of the perſons 
invited, | | 
Ti. r Though the King really intended the Act of Indemnity 
Ide ani, ſhould be quickly diſpatched, it met with great obſtacles in 
r-et4 ao, the Houſe of Commons with regard to the clauſes which 
were to be inferted. Some were for having no regard to 
Id. the Breda Declaration, but for making examples of all who 
had moſt ardently ſupported the late uſurpation. This 
raiſed a ſuſpicion that the King incouraged theſe men, 
and intended to ſuſpend the effect of his Declaration by 
means of the Parliament, till he was revenged of his ene- 
mics. This was induſtriouſly diſperſed amongſt the peo- 
ple in libels, tending to deftroy all confidence in the King's 
promiſes, and revive the troubles by driving to defpair thoſe 
who knew themſelves moſt guilty. To diſpel therefore theſe 
ſuſpicions, which might have produced ill effects, the King 
tent a meſſage to the Houſe, to preſs them to diſpatch the 
Act of Indemnity, and to make it agreeable to his Declara- 
tion from Breda. This meſſage ſo quickened the de- 
_ bates, that a few days after, the Act paſſed the Houſe of 
Commons, and was ſent up to the Lords for their con- 
currence. 5 | 1 85 
Prepared by In this Bill, the Houſe of Commons excepted for life 


the Com. 


ES and eſtate, but a few of the moſt notorious and active Re- 


Phillips, gicides. But the Lords, incited by divers petitions of the 


p- 71%. widows, children, and relations of perſons executed by the 
ſentences of the Courts erected during the uſurpation, were 
for excepting from Pardon all who had been Judges in 
thoſe Courts, The King fearing new delays from this 
difference of ſentiments between the two Houſes, came to 
the Houſe of Lords, the 27th of Fuly, and in a pathetick 
Speech, endeavoured to perſwade them to paſs the Bill as 
'$* ſent up by the Commons. He repreſented to them“ that 
be La. ©* he was obliged in honour to perform what he had pro- 
© miſed in his Declaration; that he never thought of ex- 
cepting any but the immediate murtherers of his Father ; 
p. 18332 That the peace and tranquillity of the Kingdom entire- 
ly depended upon the performance of his promiſe, which 
( ſays he) if 1 had not made, I am perfwaded neither I 
% nor you had now been here: I pray therefore let us not 
< deceive thoſe who brought or permitted us to come toge- 
ther, and earneſtly deſire you to depart from all particular 
animoſities and revenge, or memory of paſt revocations, 
and paſs this Act without other exceptions than of thoſe 
« who were immediately guilty of the murder of my 
Father.“ | 
This Speech, and a meſſage ſent by the King to both 
L, -:, Houſes on the ſame ſubject, determined the Lords to con- 
#:/.+f form to the Declaration from Breda. They therefore ſeat 


ci 
«Cc 
cc 


Acme: 


Kere 45 the Bill to the Commons with two amendments. The 
d Hrtt concerned twenty perſons, who by the Commons 


Bul were liable to all the penalties, it ſhould pleaſe the 
Parliament to inflict, death excepted, though they were not 
the King's Judges. The Lords refuſed their conſent to 
this clauſe (1), becauſe it was contrary to the declaration 
from Breda. The other amendment related to the twenty 
Tudges of the late King, who had voluntarily ſurrendered 
themſelves upon the King's Proclamation of the 6th of 
Tune. For the Lords included in the pardon, both for 
life and eſtate, theſe twenty, who had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves from the reſt by their confidence in the King's 
clemency, whweas the Commons were only for grant- 


*, Only er 2preed, That Sir Arthur Faſlerig, Sir Henry Fare, and Colonel Lambert, Would be ſubject to Pains and Penalties. Poiliips, p. 717+ = 


and Colonel Thomlinſon, were diſabled from being Mem- 
or Wales. 1 


„ upon what I brought with me, which was indeed your 


Vol. II. 
ing them life, leaving them liable to forfeiture of eſtates, 166 
impriſonment, baniſhment, or ſuch other penalties _ * 
the Parliament ſhould think proper. This was the ſub Confere 
ject of ſeveral conferences between the two Houſes, which ys 
in the end, produced an unanimity of fentiments, according rm 
to which the Act was formed. In one of theſe conferen. 25 
ces, Chancellor yde declared, That being employed in an 
embaſſy to Spain, he was expreſsly charged by his Ma- 
jeſty to avow, That the horrible murther of his Father was 
not the Af of the Parliament, or People of England, but 
of a very wretched and little company of miſcreants in the 
Kingdom. This was fo agreeable to the Commons, that 
they ordered ſuch of the Privy-Council, as were Mem- 
bers of the Houſe, to thank the King for this juſt defence 
of the Parliament and People of England. At haſt, the 
King repairing to the Houſe of Lords the 29th of Agi, 
gave the royal aſſent to the Act of Indemnity, which con- 
tained in ſubſtance : | 

Penalties againſt thoſe who ſhould uſe any words of re- 45 4 
proach tending to revive the memory of the late troubles, dmiy, - 
with an abſolute pardon to all who had been ingaged in St, 
them, excepting the following perſons, namely, Phi 

Forty nine of thoſe who had been the late King's Judges, 12 5 
with this diſtinction that as to the twenty, who had vo- 
luntarily ſurrendered themſelves, if they were condemned, 
their execution ſhould be ſuſpended till the King and Par- 
liament ſhould order the ſame. Cana 5 

Oliver Cromwell, Bradſhaw,” Pride, and one and twenty 
others, who were dead, were made ſubje& to confiſcations, 
and other penalties which the King and Parliament ſhould 
ordain, 5 

Phelps and Sir Arthur Haſlerig were put in the ſame I 
condition. | | | | 3 
Hutchinſon and Laſſels were declared incapable of exer- Y 
ciſing any office, and condemned to one years forfeiture of * 
the revenue of their eſtates. | E. 

It was moreover ordained, that Oliver St John, and ſe- * 
venteen others named in this article, ſhould be excluded 
from any benefit by this Act, if they accepted, or exe- 
cuted any office in England, either eccleſiaſtical, civil, or 
military. | 1 bs | 

All that had given ſentence of death in any of the late 
illegal High-Courts of Juſtice, except Colonel [ngoldsby 


bers in any Parliament, or bearing any office in England 


Thoſe who had converted to their uſe any goods, be- 
longing to the Church, were excluded from the benefit of 
this At. ; a 

Sir Henry Jane and Lambert were excepted from par- 
don, both as to life and eſtate. | | 
The King likewiſe paſſed on this occaſion the following 
AQs. | : 

1. An Act for confirmation of Judicial Proceedings Ole 4 
from the 1ſt of May 1642, notwithſtanding their „ 

ality. | 
, bo An Act for proviſion of monies to pay off the armies 
and navy. | "0 

3. An Act to fix the intereſt of money at fix per 
Cent, | +3 | 
4. An AQ for a perpetual Anniverſary Thankſgiving 
on the 29th of May, the day of his Majeſty's nativity 
and reſtoration. 3 | - 1 

Aſter the King had given his aſſent to theſe five Acts, 2 24 
he made a Speech to both Houſes, to teſtify how much Parhan 
he was pleaſed with them; concluding, © I am fo con- Phil's: 
« fident of your affections, that I will not move you in N: 
<« any thing that immediately relates to my ſelf: And yet Regi. 
« I muſt tell you, that I am not richer, that is, I have 
« not ſo much money in my purſe, as when I came to 
« you. The truth is, I have lived principally ever fince, 


© money: for you ſent it to me, and I thank you for it. 
& The weekly expence of the navy eats up all you have 
< given me by the bill of Tunnage and Poundage ; Nor 
have I been able to give my Brothers one ſhilling ſince 
« I came into England, nor to keep any table in my 
< houſe, but what I eat at my ſelf. And that which 
«© troubles me moſt is, to ſee many of you come to me 
« at J/hitehall, and to think you muſt go ſome where 
ce elſe to ſeek your dinner. I do not mention this to you | 
<« as any thing that troubles me: Do but take care of the 
c publick, and for what is neceſſary for the peace and 
<« quiet of the Kingdom, and take your own time for my 
e own particular, which I am ſure you will provide for, 
&« with as much affection and frankneſs, as I can defire. 

The Commons obſerving what the King faid concern- 
ing his Brothers, made a preſent to the Duke of Jerk of, 
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Book XXIII. 


ten thouſand pounds, and of ſeven thouſand to the Duke of 
„ee Glocefler, | After this, they proceeded to the ſettling the 
e e the King's revenue, and reſolved to raiſe it to twelve hundred 
4% 1 thouſand pounds, which was more than any King of Lng- 
land had ever enjoyed, except Flenry VIII (I). But beſore 
„this could be compleated, the King came to the Parliament 


nas ready, they adjourned themſelves to the 6th of 1Vovember. 
er he Ads paſſed on this occation were: 

„„ 1. An Act for the ſpeedy raiſing of a hundred thouſand 
wy pounds for a preſent ſopply by way of Land-tax. 


} 

l 1 i 5 
Beutler 2. An Act to impower and direct the Commiſſioners in 
1 


, hat manner to disband the army, and to pay off ſome 
part of the Fleet. 

z. An AQ for raiſing one hundred and forty thouſand 
pounds, at ſeventy thouſand pounds a month, to begin the 
firſt of November, 

4. An Act for regulating the Bay trade. 

5. An AQ for incouraging and increaſing Shipping and 
Navigation. he | 

6. An AG: for reſtoring ſome Minifters to their places, 
and confirming others in vacant places, 


I P:t-ofGio- The ſame day died the Duke of Glocęſter, the King's 


lber e brother. This Prince, now twenty years of age, was un- 
expectedly taken out of the world by the ſmall-pox. As 


Phülips. 


W :.;;-. he had very good qualities, the King his brother who loved 


him tenderly, appeared more concerned for this loſs, than 
for any misfortune which had ever befallen him. 

d Puring the adjournment, the King appointed Commiſ- 
„ ſionets for trial of the Regicides. The number of thoſe 
concerned in the late King's death, as Judges, Officers of 
ber. the Court of Juſtice, and others, amounted to fourſcore 
Tit and one, of whom twenty-five were dead, nineteen had 
.:, 9-15. made their eſcapes, ſeven others, for having been leſs in- 

gaged in the crime were thought worthy of the King's 
clemency, and twenty-nine were condemned to die. But 
of theſe, twenty who had ſurrendred themſelves upon the 
proclamation of the 6th of June, were pardoned as to life, 
but reſerved for orher penalties, as impriſonment, baniſh- 


W 03.15, 17, ment, and forfeiture of eſtate. So, ten only were exe- 
= !;. 


cuted, namely, Harriſon, Carew, Cook, Peters, Scot, Cle- 
ment, Scrosp, Jones, Hacker, Axtel. What was moſt re- 
markable in the death of theſe men was, that not one ex- 


a martyr.. Two only were prevailed with to pray for the 

King. They were almoſt all Anabaptiſts, Enthuſiaſts, 
Fifth-Monarchy-Men, who believed no violence unlawful 
to advance the Kingdom of Chriſt, and all men of mean 
birth, except Carew and Scroop. | | 


| Aram A few days after the adjournment. of the Parliament, 


84 
111 
* 


the King publiſhed a proclamation concerning Religion, 


04», 25, containing eight articles, molt of which preſcribed certain 
kennet's Tules to the Biſhops in the exerciſe of their ſpiritual Juriſ- 
p. % diction. The two lait deſerve a particular notice, becauſe 
they diſcover that the Presbyterians were not like to con- 
tinue long undiſturbed. The VIIth ran, that a certain 
number of Divines ſhould be appointed to reviſe the Li- 
turgy, and make ſuch alterations in it as ſhould be judged 
neceſſary, and that ſcrupulous perſons ſhould not be puniſh- 
ed or troubled for not uſing it at preſent, The VIIIth 
was conceining Ceremonies, to which, for-the preſent, no 
perſon ſhould be obliged to conform. This reſtriction, for 
tbe preſent, clearly ſhews, that thoſe who adviſed the King 
to this proclamation, had no intention to leave the Preſ- 


miſed them by the Breda dcclaration, and, doubtleſs, by 

General /1on#, when they engaged to promote the King's 

reſtoration, | e 

Dee There were yet living, nine of the old Biſhops, who 

were reſtored to their Sees without any difficulty (2). 
Seven or eight others were newly conſecrated for other 

Dioceſes, and C:/*ns, againſt whom ſo many complaints 


See of Durham, where he had once been Prebend (3). 
Biſhopricks and Eccleſiaſtical Benefices were offered to the 
moſt eminent Presbyterian-Minifters, but all refuſed ex- 
cept Reynolds, who accepted the Biſhoprick of Nor- 
wich (4). | | wy — — 
I ſhall not enlarge on the embaſſies to the King from 
divers Princes of Europe, to congratulate him upon his 
Id, reſtoration; the States of the United-Provinces were the 
hift who paid their compliments on this occaſion, and at 


the ſame time, ſent him teveral excellent pictures, drawn 
by the beſt hands. TO Fes | 


(1) It was to anſwer all che ordinary expences of the Government. 


bury, King of Chicheſter, and Frewia ot Lichfield and Coventry, 


(3) The Author by miſtake ſays, Dean, he was Dean of Peterboros 
rough, Stern of Carl'ſlc, Lloyd of 


5 En Baxter, Mauton, 
| 7) They were contracted at Breda, November 24. 1659, and 
Crowther, the Dake's Chaplain, Nuuet 's Regiſter, p. 246. . 


No. LXX . V OL. II. 


the 12th of September, aud paſſing ſome Bills that were 


prefled any ſigns of repentance, or did not think himſelf 


byterians in poſſeſſion of that liberty which had been pro- 


had been brought before the Parliament in 1640, for the 


and who, in all appearance, whatever they might pretend, 


\ : Burnet, p. 160, : : 
(2) Namely, Juxton of Londin, Pierce of Bath and Wells, Skinner of Oxford, Warner of Rocheſter, Roberts of Bangor, Wren of Ely, Duppa of Calis 


2h. The reſt of the new Biſhops were, Lacy of St. David's, Laney of Peterb : 
Landaff, Walton of Cheſter, Gauden of Exeter. Kennet s Regiſter, p. 323+ 1 21 F = 
Bates, and Bowles, were offered Biſhopricks and Deaneries. 


privately married at Worceſter-honſe, September 3, 1660, in th2 Night, by Dr. Foſeph 
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September the 25th, the Princeſs Dowager of Orange 1660. 
came to London to congratulate the King her brother upon 1“ Princeſs 
his reſtoration. And in November arrived from France the OI 9 
Queen- Mother, who brought with her the Princeſs Hen- arrives in 
rietia her daughter, and the Prince Palatine Edward, bro- "land, 
ther to Prince Rupert. It is pretended, the Queen endea- e 
voured to perſuade the King to marry Hortenſia Mancini oller. 
niece to Cardinal Mazarin: but her propoſal being coldly 77 
received, ſhe adviſed him to purſue the negotiation already of England, 
begun, of his marriage with the Infanta of Portugal. IA. p. 739. 
Thus much is certain, ſhe propoſed to the King the mar- Reviſter. 
riage of the Princeſs Henrietta, with the Duke of Orleans, p. 2:5. 
to which ſhe found no obſtacle. If ſome authors are to R., Coke. 
be credited, ſhe had two other ends in her viſit. The On 
firſt was to draw the King her ſon into the intereſt of 
France, againſt Spain. The ſecond, to perſuade him to 
remove the Chancellor, whom ſhe did not love, as he him- 
ſelf ſhews in his Hiſtory, But the King did not think 
fit to part with ſo ſerviceable and affectionate a Miniſter, 
to pleaſe his mother. 


The Parliament meeting the 6th of November, appointed 7% Pr. 


a Committee to congratulate the Queen-Mother on her pig. 


- Phillips, 
return to England. Shortly after, the Commons made a Echard. 
preſent of ten thouſand pounds to each of the two Princeſ- 

ſes her daughters, 


The Duke of Yor had, ſince his return to England, e P? 


: ; „ York's firs 
married Ann, Chancellor Hyde's eldeft daughter, to which ro dg F 


he had been in ſome meaſure compelled (5). The young Burner. 


Lady proving with child, there were not wanting perſons Fenn, | 


to difſuade the Duke from ſo unequal a match. But Regifter, 


the King's affection then for the Chancellor, over-ruled all p: _ 
conſideration of the injury which the Duke his brother, 1 88 
and the Royal Family, might receive from it. He ſigni- 
fied to the Duke, that it would oblige him not to uſe any 
ſhifts, and plainly told him, he muſt drink as he had 
brewed, to which the Duke ſubmitted from a motive of 
obedience. It may eaſily be imagined, the Queen-Mother, 
who hated the Chancellor, was not pleaſed with this mar- 


riage. Accordingly ſhe long refuſed to fee her daughter- 


in-law, and it was at the preſſing inſtances of the King 

that ſhe at laſt conſented to receive her reſpects. But during 

her ſtay in England, ſhe ever treated her with ſo much 

coldneſs, that her averſion to the marriage was very 

viſible. | | | | 

The Parliament having, in their firſt ſeſſion, diſpatched ji 

| . X | "EI g granted for 

every thing relating to the Act of Indemnity, applied their bnd 

next care to put the King in a condition to disband the te ar. 

army. For this purpoſe, ſeveral ſums were granted him, 

and as the money was raiſed, regiments were broke, fo 

that this work was finiſhed in the ſpace of a few months. 

Thus, the army, which had ſo long been the terror of 

England, was reduced to Monb's fingle regiment, But in De N 

disbanding the army, the King introduced a novelty, which "one : 

diſpleaſed many people. He formed, for his ordinary guard, k. Cove. 

two regiments, one of Horſe, and one of Foot, in imita- P. 14. 

tion of the practice in France, and other Kingdoms. This 

was ſo much like a ſtanding army, which the Engliſb have 

always oppoſed, that many began then to fear, the King 

had ill-deſigns upon the publick Liberty, His predeceſſors 

had no other guards than the Gentlemen Penſioners, eſta- 

bliſhed by Henry VII. | . i 
The disbanding of the army being in ſuch forwardneſs, The bee 

the King told the Parliament, it was his intention to diſ- 7 * 


1200,200 1, 


ſolve them in December. Whereupon, the Commons, to 70 tr Gere 
give his Majeſty a freſh inſtance of their zeal, confirmed an , King 


and renewed their former reſolution, of granting the King confirmed, 
an annual revenue of twelve hundred thouſand pounds. 


But the time being too ſhort to ſettle the funds on which 


this revenue was to be raiſed, the Houſe thought it more 
proper to employ what remained, in preparing the Bills 
to be paſſed, before the diffolution, * 

Little care has been taken to ſhew the reaſons inducing The Auther; 
the King to diſſolve a Parliament, which had been ſo fa- CD 
vourable to him, and expreſſed ſuch zeal for his intereſt. . 
It is my private opinion, that the Miniſtry, and particu- of this Par- 
larly the Chancellor, looked with no good eye upon a Par. ent. 


liament, which had ſo many Members of that of 1640, 


had not relinquiſhed their antient principles, concerning 
kingly power. They, doubtleſs, believed, it would be 
very difficult to manage and govern ſuch a Parliament, 
at their pleaſure. Beſides, very probably, the Chancellor, 
great enemy of the Presbyterians, had formed the deſign of 
depriving them of their promiſed liberty, which would have 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND, Vol I. 


been impoſſible, if this Parliament had continued. They 
believed therefore, that in the preſent favorable diſpoſition 
of the people to the King, their credit would be ſufficient 
to have a new Parliament, more proper for the execution 
of their deſigns. The tranſactions of the next Parliament 
confirm this conjecture. It muſt, however, be ſaid for 
the Chancellor, that though he deteſted the maxims of the 
Parliament of 1640, with reſpe& to the royal authority, 
yet he went not the lengths of the other ſide, nor believed 
it for the intereſt of England, to have a King, whoſe will 
ſhould be a law. This is manifeſt, from an incident at the 
very time I am ſpeaking of. A Member of the Commons, 
Mr. Alexander Popham, who had a conſiderable influence in 
the Houſe, offered the King, that provided he was ſupported 
by the Court-party, he would undertake to procure an Act, 
for ſettling on him and his ſueceſſors two millions a year, 
which would free him from any dependence on his Parlia- 
ment, except in extraordinary caſes. The King was pleaſed 
with the propoſal, and ſpoke to the Chancellor of t, as of 
a project advantagious for his intereſt. But he bravely an- 
{wered, That the beſt Revenue his Majeſty could have, was 
the affection of his Subjects, and if he would truft to them, 
he would never want ſupplies in time of need. Nor did he 
reſt ſatisfied with this anſwer to the King, but even took 
pains to undeceive the Lord-T reaſurer the Earl of South- 
ampton, who had approved of the project, and by very 
ſolid reaſons, convinced Him, that the ſucceſs of it would 
be the ruin of the Kingdom. It is pretended, the Chan- 
celior's oppoſition to Popham's propoſal, was one cf the 
chief cauſes of his diſgrace. 


ce the heart is full as mine, it is a labour to think you, 16 
© You have taken great pains to oblige me; and therefore 2 
e it cannot be eaſy for me to expreſs the ſenſe I have of 
it. I will enlarge no further to you upon this occaſion 
*© than to tell you, when God brought me hither, I brought 

with me an extraordinary affection and eſteem for Par- 
liaments. I need not tell you how much it is improved 
by your carriage towards me. You have out- done all 
the good and obliging Acts of your Predeceſſors towards 
the Crown; and therefore you cannot but believe, my 
6 heart is exceedingly enlarged with the acknowledgment, 
„Many former Parliaments have had particular denomina. 
tions for what they have done: They have been tiled 
„Learned and Unlearned, and ſometimes have had worſe 
“ Fpithets: I pray let us reſolve, that this be for ever 
called the HERALINO, and the BLESSED PARLIA. 
MENT. As I thank you, tho' not enough, for what 
you have done, ſo I have not the leaſt doubt, by the 
& bletfing of God, but when I ſhall call the next Parlia- 


1660. 


. oath of 
„ ment, (which I ſhall do as ſoon as you can reaſonably ex- Z 2 
<< pet or deſire) I ſhall receive your hearty thanks for what owe. 


„ have done, ſince I parted with you. For I deal truly 8 
with you: I ſhall not more propoſe any one rule to my 5 
5 ſelf in my actions and counſels than this: hat is a + 
Parliament like to think of this action, or this caunſel? 
And it ſhall be a want of underſtanding in me if it will 
© not bear that teſt. I ſhall conclude with this, which I 
cannot ſay too often, nor you too often where you go: 
That, next to the miraculous bleſſing of God Almighty, 


I Other De. 


and indeed as an immediate effect of that bleſſing, I c 3 7 


of the horrid murder of Charles IJ. 
9. An Act for confirmation of Leaſes and Grants for 
Colleges and Hoſpitals. SED hos | 

10. An Act to prohibit the exportation of Wool, and 
Fuller's-earth. | 

11. An Act for prohibiting the planting of Tobacco in 
England and Ireland. 
112. An Act for taking away the Court of Wards, and 
Liveries, together with T enurg in Capite, Knights Service, 
and Purveyances, and for ſettling a revenue upon his Ma- 
jeſty in lieu thereof (1). | 

Aſter giving the royal aſſent to theſe Acts, the King 
made the following Speech to both Houſes, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


cc 
* 


Will not entertain you with a long diſcourſe, the 

ſum of all I have to ſay to you, being to give you 
thanks, very hearty thanks: And I aſſure you, I find it 
a very difficult work to ſatisfy my ſelf in my own ex- 
«© prefhons of thoſe thanks. Perfunctory thanks, ordinary 
thanks for ordinary civilities, are eaſily given; but when 


(2) The Royal Aſſent was given to the 6th, and-iath, December 24. See Renntt' Regiſter, P. 331. 


195 The. No 
Mi OY qr I The Parliament, before their diſſolution, ordered the bo-“ impute the good diſpoſition and ſecurity we are all in, to the 5 i 
1 ud othey dies of Oliver Cromwell, Ireton, Bradſhaw, and Pride, to “ happy Act of Indemnity and Oblivion : That is the prin- | . 
10 Rebels dug be taken out of their graves, drawn on a hurdle to Tyburn, ** cipal corner: ſtone which ſupports this excellent building, Kenne 
"mk Phillips, and there hung from ten a-clock till ſun-ſet, and then bu- that creates kindnels in us to each other, and confidence is | 
10 ried under the gallows. At the ſame time an Act of At- ** our joint and common ſecurity. You may be ſure, I will 
0 tainder paſſed, not only againſt theſe four, but againſt the ** not only obſerve it religiouſly and inviolably my ſelf, but 
0 nineteen Judges of the late King, who were fled from juſtice, ** alſo exact the obſervance of it from others: And if ever | 
1 among whom was Ludlow, Author of the Memoirs under “ any perſon ſhall have the boldneſs to attempt to perſuade Fig 
"WY his name. | | | | me to the contrary, he will find ſuch an acceptation from Wan 
bil A treaſen- About the ſame time, William Drake, Citizen and Mer- me, as he would have, who ſhould perſuade me to burn A en 
vi pee moo chant of London, publiſhed a Book, intitled, The long Par- Magna Charta, cancel all the old laws, and to erect a = 
4734 Keniers liament revived, in which he endeavoured to prove, that © new Government aſter my own invention and appetite,” 

1 Regiſter. the ſaid Parliament was not yet legally diſſolved. The This flattering ſpeech was received by the people with Ti Gm 
. | p. 312 375+ Commons brought an impeachment of High-treaſon againſt great applauſe, every one hoping, that a Prince of this 3 
10 the Author, but had not time to bring it to a trial. character would have no other view, than the cauſing his Renter, 

9 9 A pretended At this time likewiſe ſeveral officers, who had ſerved un- Subjects to live in peace and plenty. Aſter the King had Rege, 

1 3 der Cramwell, Desborough, Morgan, Overton, and ſeveral done ſpeaking, the Chancellor made a ſpeech to both 2 57 
WY | * * others, were arreſted upon an uncertain rumour of a plot Houſes, much longer than the King's, but tending to the 

WH to ſecure the King's perſon, ſeize the Tower, and kill the ſame end, namely, to perſuade them, that the King being 
754 Queen- mother, but it did not appear that this rumour had extremely tender of his people, all his actions would be BY 
1 any good foundation. | | directed to render them happy. He forgot not to mention WM 
Wh! Ar laſt, on the 2gth of December, the King came to the pretended conſpiracy, for the ſubverſion of the preſent . 

9 the Parliament, and gave the royal aſſent to the following Government. But without entering into any particulars, 

Nel Acts: Wo | | he contented himſelf with aſſuring, that the conſpiracy was 

4 q 1. An Act for levying the arrears of the twelve months real, and Ludlow, one of the fugitive Regicides, deeply 

4 aſſeſſment. | | concerned it. This inſinuation was neceſſary for two 

100 2. An Act for the farther ſupplying feveral deſects in purpoſes. The firſt was to convince the People of the 

Hal the Act for disbanding the army. NEE neceſſity of putting the Militia into the King's hands, to 

1 3. An AQ for ſix months aſſeſſment, at ſeventy thou- enable him to ſuppreſs the male- contents. The ſecond, | 

in ſand pounds per month, to begin the iſt of Fanuary. to get a pretence for the breach of the King's promiſe, W 
„ 4. An Act for the better ordering the ſelling of Wines in his Breda declaration, by the indiſpenſable neceſſity of Rs 
bi by retail, and for preventing abuſes in the mingling, cor- providing for the ſafety of the State, againſt the ill-deſigns 

1 rupting, and limiting the prices of the ſame. of the ſectaries. This will appear more clearly hereafter. . 

7 5. An Act for erecting a Poſt- Office. When the Chancellor had ended his ſpeech, he declared 2 7 x 
110 6. An Act for an impoſt upon Ale, Beer, Cyder, and the Parliament diſſolved. | © ſolved. 

TH other liquors, to hold for his Majeſty's lite. | Thus ended this Parliament, about eight months aſter Rennt 

1 7. An Act for the raiſing of ſeventy thouſand pounds the firſt meeting, and ſeven aſter the King's reſtoration. J, 

5 for his Majeſty's ſarther ſupply. I I have already obſerved, that moſt of the members were n g 
1 8. An Act for the Attainder of ſeveral perſons guilty Presbyterians, or at leaſt, that party was ſuperior in the p. 109. Fai 


Parliament. For this reaſon, no doubt, ſome writers mag- 
nifying what this Parliament did for the King, and their 
diſpoſition in his favour, have inſinuated, it was a ſort of 
miracle, that they did not throw up at once all the Liber- 
ties of the nation, upon the King's reſtoration. But this 
is a groundleſs exaggeration, For if all the Acts of this 
Parliament be conſidered, not one will appear to ſupport 
this opinion. They recalled the King, but certainly that 
will not be thought ſtrange. They voted a Revenus of 
twelve hundred thouſand pounds for the King, but it was 
only a vote which was executed by the next Parliament. 
They paſſed the Act of Indemnity at the King's preſſing 
inſtance, and which was indeed neceſſary. They granted 
the King a ſupply, to pay off the fleet and the army. But 
could this be avoided without endangering the publick 
tranquillity? They preſented the King with, after all, an - 
inconſiderable ſum, for his occaſions, and his Brothers and 
Siſters, with thirty-ſeven thouſand pounds. But was any 
thing more juſt or more natural than to enable him to 
maintain his Houſhold, till his revenues were ſettled ? 
There is nothing therefore in the actions of this Parlia- 


ment 


60 


la- 


7 


mark 
118 

nent. 
04. 


8 
"4 
wid. 


660. ment which infers a diſpoſition, to throw up the liberties 

7 of the nation. But it will be ſeen, that this diſpoſition, 
which is groundleſly ſuppoſed in this Parliament, was 
really and truly in the next: and that .after doing too 
much, they were forced. to alter their meaſures, and uſe 
extraordinary means to oppoſe the deſigns of that very 
King, to whom they had given gn almoſt unlimited power. 
This ſecond Parliament however has not been cenſured, 
whilſt the compliance of the firſt has been induſtriouſly 
aggravated. The reaſon of this difference is very obvious, 
namely, that the ſecond Parliament beſt follows the views 
and principles of the Writers, who have thus remarked on 
the former. In ſhort, if it be conſidered, that the firſt 
Parliament ſat only ſeven months after the King's reſtora- 
tion, and that the ſecond continued eighteen years, it will 
be eaſily perceived, to which of the two may moſt juſtly 
be aſcribed the deſign of throwing up the Liberties of the 
nation. 


3 7-11 the The concluſion of this year brought the King a new 
a cauſe of affliction in the death of the Princeſs of Orange 
= 0 his ſiſter, who died of the ſmall pox the 24th of Decem- 


Sindtord. 


ber, at the age of twenty nine years (1). She left but one 
Son, who was aſterwards King of England by the name of 
William III. | 


b bene. This ſame year died [J/illiam Seymour] Earl of Hert- 


ford, lately reſtored to the title of Duke of Somerſet. He 
has been often mentioned in the reign of Charles J. Doctor 
Hammznd the famous Divine, died a little before the King's 
reſtoration. 


I e Nojat It was allo this year that the Royal Society was erected 
KW by the King's Letters Patents, who beſides granted it all 


the neceſſary encouragement towards a diſcovery of the Se- 


@ ; ict. crets of Nature, and of what is moſt curious and neceſſary 


in natural Philoſophy and Mechanicks. | 

Before we cloſe this year, it will not be improper briefly 
to mention the tranſactions of Scotland, from the time of 
the King's reſtoration. 


3 45% of After the King left Scotland, with an army to invade 
W 5 and. Pnglaud, the Engliſh entirely conquered that Kingdom, 
= 7 under the conduct of General ont, who ſerved the Par- 


liament. If the King, after that, thought of Scotland, it 


was only to cheriſh the diſcontents, and try, by means of 
his adherents, to excite a revolt. For though he had 
been recognized and crowned in Scotland, he always con- 
ſidered his intereſts as directly oppoſite to thoſe of that 
Kingdom, or at leaft, of the governing party. He never 
loved the Scots, and his belief of their ſelling the King his 
Father to the Engliſb Parliament, greatly inflamed his pre- 


in that country. His reſtoration to the Engliſb throne ren- 
dered him doubly maſter of Scotland; firſt, becauſe he 
| was her natural King, and had even been crowned there; 
ſecondly, becauſe Scotland had been conquered by the En- 
gliſb. Nothing would have been eaſier than to leave Scot- 
land in dependence upon England, there being no likeli- 
hood, that the Scots would ever be able to recover their 
liberty, It even ſeems, the King was not averſe to this 
thought, ſince he left Scotland to be governed by the 
Engliſh, morg than two months aſter his reſtoration, But 
at laſt he reſolved to reſtore that Kingdom to its ancient 
form of Government. For this purpoſe, 14onk writ in 
the King's name to the Engliſh Commiſſioners who had 
been employed as Judges there, to diſcontinue their func- 
tions the 22d of Auguſt; and at the ſame time Procla- 


of Eſtates, till a Parliament ſhould be called. The King 
named the great officers of the Kingdom, and took 
care to chuſe for theſe poſts and for his Council, ſuch as 


| Birrer, Were believed moſt firmly devoted to him. The Earl of 


brite Glencairn was made Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Craw- 


ford, Lord-Treaſurer, the Earl of Caſſilis, Juſtice-gene- 
ral, the Earl of Lautherdale, firſt Secretary of State, and 
General Midletoun, the King's Commiſſioner. Theſe 
men, as well as thoſe who formed the Council, had been 
always firmly attached to the King's intereſt. Thus the 
Scots, freed from the yoke laid on them by Cromwell, 
were exactly in their former ſtate, as before the troubles 
in 1637, that is, under the Government of a King and 
Minitters of the very ſame principles with Charles I, and 
the Miniſters of that time, But there was this diſadvantagi- 
ous diftzrence, that they were no longer able to make them- 
ſelves feared, being entirely ſubdued. They had ſoon occaſion 
to know what they were to expect. Some of their Miniſters 
aſſembling for the drawing up a Remonſtrance concerning 
their Grievances, were ſent to priſon by the Committee of 


(2) He writ by his So 
him to any thing, Burnet, p. 106. 


« ot him; and his eſtate 
were to take the Kingdom the 


(5) Berwixt High-gate and Hemęꝑſted. 
6 


judice againſt them, nor was it diminiſhed by his reſidence 


mation was made, for the convening of the Committee 


Allegiance and Supremacy 


count of Religion, contrary to the expreſs terms of the de- 


(1) She was buried December 29, in Henry VIIth' 1 
0 enry VIIth's Chapel. Heath, p. 470. ; j 
a co the King, asking leave to come and wait on him, The King gave an anſwer that ſeemed to encourage it, but did not bind 


(3 BiſhoÞ Barnet ſays, it was done at the inſtigation of the Earl of Midletaan and his Party, “ For the Marquifs of Arg yie's craft male chem afraid 
| made them deſire to divide it among them, p. 106. . ; 
(4) They tnaught, it not enough CE TR 8 Q Ca Soi — 15 ect © and to put the Saints in poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, but that the Saints 
mſelyes. Some of them ſeemed perſuaded, that Chriſt would come down and head them. Barnet, p. £60, 161. 


Book XXIII. CCD 623 


Eſtates, without any examination of the nature, motive, 1660. 
or language, of the Remonſtrance, as if the bare deſign of 
preſenting it had been criminal. Moreover, a Proclama- 

tion was publiſhed againſt all unlawful aſſemblies and ſedi- 

tious writings, on ſuppoſition, that the aſſembl y of the Mi- 

niſters and their petition were of that nature. This mi ght 

have ſatisfied the Presbyterians, who were the bod y of the 

Scottiſh nation, what was preparing for them, and that they 

had no remedy but ſubmiſſion and patience. 

They had till another very convincing proof. The Id. P: 105 
Marquiſs of Argyle repairing to London to pay his duty to 1 285 
the King (2), was arreſted, ſent to the Tower, and after- 
wards to Scatland, to be tried on an impeachmentof High- 
treaſon (3). The King in his declaration from Breda, had 
not mentioned Scotland. So, the Scots were expoſed to 
the reſentment and vengeance of their enemies. Amongſt 
theſe, Chancellor Hyde was one of the molt violent, as he 
has plainly diſcovered in his Hiſtory of the Civil Wars, and, 
unhappily for the Scots, he was prime Miniſter in England, 
and had the principal direction of the King's affairs. Some 
indeed of the Englyh Council were of opinion, it would bz: 
very advantagious to the King, to ſuffer the Scots to enjoy 
the benefit of this Breda Declaration. But the contrary 
advice prevailed, whether from the King's animoſity, and 
that of his counſellors, or from the hopes of ſuch as had 
faitbiully ſerved the King in his troubles, of having the 
eſtates of the condemned. 

This reſolution being taken, the King ſummoned a Par- Burner, 
liament in Scotland, to meet the 12th of December, and F.. 
publiſhed a Proclamation, declaring, tliat he left it entirely 
to this Parliament, to examiine the conduct of his Subjects 
of Scotland; and that after his honour was vindicated, and 
his prerogative eſtabliſhed, he would grant a pardon which 
would witneſs how much he defired the happineſs of his | 16 
people. It will appear what method he took to procure 1 
this happineſs to the Scots. | ; 

As for Ireland, the King committed the Government of Aar f 
it to Sir Maurice Euſtace Chancellor, and the Earls of Or- 1 
rery, and Montrath, in quality of Lords- Juſtices, till a 
Lord- Lieutenant ſhould be appointed. | 

The year 1661 was uſhered in by an extraordinary 1660-1, 
event. This was an Inſurrettion of ſome Fifth- Monarchy- 7wredions 
Men, who believed thethſelves bound in conſcience to uſe | for 
their ut moſt endeavours to advance the Kingdom of Chriſt der venner. 
on earth. As I haveelſewhere ſpoken of theſe men, and Pils. 
as their principles are ſufficiently known by the tragedies Heath, 
acted by them at Munſter, and other places of Germany, Burnet. 
it will be needleſs to give a more particular account of their bd. 
tenets (4). The 6th of January, while the King was at- 
tending the Queen-mother, and the Princeſs his Siſter to 
Dover, in their return to France, about fifty of theſe men, 
under the conduct of one Thomas Venter, aſſembled in the 
evening in St. Paul's Church- yard, and killed a man who 
upon demand, had anſwered, for God and the King. This 
giving an alarm to the City, ſome 'Trained-bands were 
ſent azainſt them, whom theſe men quickly routed, and 
then marched through ſeveral ftreets, and at laſt retired to 
Cane Mood (5), from whence a party of Horſe and Foot, 
ſer by General ork, diſlodged them, and took ſome 
priſoners. But this did not prevent the reit from returning 
to the City, where they fought furiouſly, till they were 
obliged to take Sanctuary in a houſe, I hey there defended 
themſelves like men fearleſs of death, or rather, as ſecure 
from all danger, under the protection of Jeſus Chritt, Here 
it was that Venner, being wounded, and twenty of his men 
killed, with as many of the affailagts, was taken with the 
reſt of his fellows. A few days after, they wete all tried, January 17, 
condemned, and executed, without any confeſſion of guiit, 5 
and perſiſting in their extravagances to the lait I'wo . Joke 
young men only ſhewed ſome ſigns of repentance. 

Though this attempt could not juitly be conlidered 28 2 court 
the conſequence of a deſign formed by a whole party, and ora cafion 
though the Anabaptiſts had been all guilty, there was no f,, 7, 
reaſon to blame the other Sects, yet the Court urged this forbid Con- 
inſurrection to confirm the rumours of a conſpiracy againtt eo 
the Government. The King took occation to publiſh a id. p. Fa 
Proclamation, forbidding all Meetings, and Conventicles, | 
under pretence of Religion, and commanding the oaths of 

50 be tendered to all perſons diſ- 
affected to the Government, and in caſe of retulal, they 
were to be proſecuted on the Statute of the 7th of Fames J. 

It will, doubtleſs, be thought ſtrange, that by reaſon of 4 Remark 
the extravagance of ſome Anabaptiſts, all the other Sects _— | 
ſhould be included in the prohibition of all meetings on ac- 5 
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10Co- 1. Claration from Breda, 


| 4 % Daun: 
The Nume of for his Religion. 


e admirable expedient was deviſed. This was to range under They were therefore urged, only to declare their own leaſe, © 4 
app. : : ; : a | 
cee the ſame denomination, all the Sects differing from the when it was ſeen, that they could not be brought to 44 


4 


De HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


But it will be immediately ſeen, 
that the ruin of the Presbyterian- party was now reſolved, 
and that pre:ences were ſeeking to execute this reſolution, 
particulariy, pretences which might create a belief, that 
What was done, was only for the ſecurity of the King's 


Vol. II. 


their Brethren, [Sheldon] Biſhop of Landon immediately 
told them, that as themſelves had requeſted this co;;fe; ? 
they were to produce at once all their exceptions to the 
Liturgy in writing, together with the additional forms and 
alterations which they delired. The Miniſters anſy: 


as they had before done to the King and the Chan: 


ence, 


ered, 


pe:ſun and government. The end propoſed was to inſi- N { f cellar, 
nuate, that Religion was no way concerned, but only the That they could decide nothing, without having fiiff con- 


State, and thereby obviate the objection which would na- 
turally be drawn from the Preda declaration, wherein the 
King ſoleninly promiſed, that no perſon ſhould be moleſted 
To ſucceed the better in this deſign, an 


70 all ect, Church of Anand, in order to impute to the whole body 


Tie. 


conſiſting of all theſe Sets, what could have been imputed 
but to one, had they been diſtinguiſhed. "This denonunation 


was, that of Dilſenters, or Non-conformiſts, under which 


v ere compichended, as well the Presbyterians, as the Pa- 
piſts, Anabaptiſts, and other Sets, Thus, by this affected 
confuſion, all the Non-conformiſts were charged with 
the faults of one of the Sects compriſed under that name, 
and, as if they had made but one body, puniſhed without 
diſtinction, on pretence of keeping them in awe, and pre- 
venting them from diſturbing the State. The Catholicks, 
the Independents, the Anabaptiſts, were Non-conformiits. 
Precautions therefore were to be taken againſt the Non- 
conſormiſts, and conſequently againſt the Presby terians, 
becauſe their enemies were pleaſed to comprehend them un- 
der the ſame general appellation. Undeniable proofs of what 
I advance, will hereaſter appear. The truth is, the Pres- 
byterians only were properly aimed at, whoſe ruin was re- 
ſoived, notwithſtanding the declaration from Breda. Þ or 
indeed, it js not likely, that a King, who had privately 
embraced the R:miſh Religion, would turn proſecutor of 
the Catholicks. And the Independents and Anabaptitts 


made then ſo inconſiderable a figure, that the King's Mi- 


niſters had but little reaſon to fear them, But though there 
had been cauſe to ſuſpect them, why were they not diſtin- 
guiſhed from the Presbyterians, who had given no room 
ſor ſuch ſuſpicicns? All this was only to fave, in ſome 


ſee it would bz fruitleſs. For though the Miniſters had al- 
ready acquainted the King and the Chancellor that they 
could decide nothing, ſince they were not authorized by 


Sea the Accent of this Conference, London 1661, 


4 


(1) Rapin by miſtake, has put the number of the Principals of each file for that of the Aſſiſtants, and the contrary, 
) 
\-/ 


ſulted their abſent brethrer?, and received from them a com- 
miſhon in form. This tended to a requeſt, that ther 
might be permitted to meet in Synod, and debate together 
on theſe matters: But this was never intended to be granted. 


deputies of a body, by which indeed they were not con. 
miſſioned. To this it was anſwered, That they were wil 
ling to give in writing their particular ſentiments, provided 
at the ſame time, the Biſhops would bring in their utmcſt 
concefſions, that When both were compared, a judgment 
might be made of the ſucceſs. But the Biſhops abſolutely 
rejected this propoial. At laſt, the Miniſters conſented to 


produce at once all their exceptions, reſerving to themſelves, 


however, a power to make additions according to the an- 
ſwers, they ſhould receive, and their offer was accepted, 
Whereupon, the exceptions were drawn up, and an anſwer 


given in by the Biſhops, who accepted a reply, and at length 


ſome flight alterations in the Liturgy were agreed on, But, 
beſides that the Miniſters conſidered theſe alterations as in- 
ſufficient, there was an invincible obſtacle to an agreement, 
which was, that the Miniſters not being commiſſioned, 
whatever they ſaid, could be eſteemed but as their private 
opinion. 

I ſhall enter no farther into this conſerence, becauſe, to 
underſtand it, requires a competent knowledge of the En- 
2/1/h Liturgy, and the manner in which divine ſervice is ce- 
lebrated, which cannot be ſuppoſed with regard to the ge- 
nerality of foreigners, for whom this Hiſtory is deſigned (2), 
I thall content my ſelf therefore with ſome general remarks, 
to aſſiſt the Reader to underſtand wherein conſiſted the dif- 
ferences betwixt the Church of England and the Presby- 
terians, and the conduct of both ſides. 


cefſions ; but now that you are conquered, we would not yield 
you fo much as the chriſtening of bells. The caſe was much 
the ſame in England, at the time I am ſpeaking of. We 


have 
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1661 


1 meaſure, the King's honour, at a time when his promiſes, During the whole reign of King James, and the fifteen f Pall 
| 10 contained in bis declaration from Breda, were openly firſt years of Charles In the Presbyterians were oppreſied, eee 3 
Witt evaded, This name of Non- conformiſts, is therefore to be or, at leaſt, may be ſaid, not to be treated by the Church tw: 215 
| 10 conſidered as a very ambiguous term, which indeed ſigni- of England as Chriſtian charity ſeemed to require. From Ce „. 
We fies men who conform not to the Church of England, but the beginning of the Parliament of the zd of November na 5 654 
Tal not in the ſenſe which was given it, namely, of a body of 1040, the C urch of England was perſecuted in her turn, A A 
MAP men inſeparably united, compoſed of all the Diſſenters, and and Epiſcopacy itſelf at laſt entirely aboliſhed, When the E 
4 acting with the ſame views, and for the ſame intereſt, Independents were become maſters of the Parliament and „ 
FRO con ſerente at Some of the Presbyterian Miniſters obſerving, they were army, the Epiſcopalians ſtill continued under oppreſſion, and BM 
"Te 5 5 induftriouſly con founded with Sects, with whom they had thoughthe Presbyterian Church-government was outwardly 
if fh ps no relation, petitioned the King for a conference between preſerved, there was nevertheleſs an entire liberty for all 
) Pre lhre them and the Biſhops, in order to examine wherein con- Proteſtant ſects, which the Presbyterians conſidered as a 
il $417  fiited their differences, and the objections of the Presbyte- violent perſecution. This ſtate continued till the begin- 
\y that Cs ta. Fans, to the Bock of Common-Prayer. The King granted ning of the year 1660, when Monk forming the deſign of 
rence. their tequcſt, and immediately named twelve Biſhops, as reſtoring the King, believed it could not be effected with- 
pros Principale, and nine other Clergymen as affiſtants ; and on out a reſtitution of that very Presbyterian Parliament which 
Collier. the Presbyterian fide, twelve Miniſters as Principals, and had aboliſhed Epiſcopacy. This expedient was crowned 
Baxter. nine others as aſſiſtants, to confer together at the Biſhop of with ſucceſs; and by the united endeavours of the Presby- 
London's houſe, who then lodged in the Savoy(1), The terians and Epiſcopalians, the King was at laſt replaced on 
Commiſion ran: “ That the Commiſſioners appointed the throne. The reſtoration of the King produced that of 
« ſhould act for four months, from the 25th of March, the Church of England, which was at once in almoſt the 
4 and 1articularly were ordered to adviſe upon and review ſame ſtate ſhe had been before the year 1640, There was, 
« the Bock of Cemmon-Prayer to take into their however, this difference, that, during the troubles, the 
« ſerious and prave conſiderations, the ſeveral directions number of the Presbyterians was exceedingly increaſed, and 
and rules, {rms of prayer, and things in the ſaid Book thereby they were grown much more formidable than un- 
« of Common-Prayer contained; and to adviſe and con- der the reign of King James, and the firſt fiſteen years of 
<« ſult upon and about the fame, and the ſeveral objections Charles I. It was therefore the intereſt of the Church of 
c and exceptns which ſhall now be raiſed againſt the England, either to ruin entirely the Presbyterian party, 
« fame; and {if occaſion be,) to make ſuch reaſonable which could ſtill raiſe freſh troubles in Church and State, 
« and neceſlary Alterations, Corrections, and Amend- or oblige them to unite with the national Church, by ſome 
% ments, as ſhall be agreed upon to be needful and expe- ſmall conceſſions. And for this laſt purpoſe, the conference 
e dient, for giving ſatisfaction to tender conſciences, and now mentioned ſeemed to be intended. | 
<« the reſtoring and continuance of Peace and Unity in But, ſuch conferences upon Religion are ſeldom attended 
e the Churches under his Majeſty's government and pro- with a happy ſucceſs ; farſt, becauſe the two parties muſt be 
detection — And to certify to his Majeſty in writing, equally animated with the ſpirit of peace and charity, which 
« under their ſeveral hands, the Matters and Things is rarely found amongſt men; and, if I may venture to 
« whereupon they ſhall fo determine, to be by his Ma- fay it, {till more rarely amongſt Churchmen, Secondly 
« jelly appioved, Fc.“ Thus the King gave to theſe becauſe in theſe conferences, one of the parties is uſually . 
twenty one Minitters, a powet, they had not deſired, to ſuperior, and in poſſeſſion of power, and therefore not very 
decide, as well for themſelves as their Brethren, who were ready to quit that advantage, to be reduced to an equality. 
more than two thouſand, and for the whole body of the So, no ſucceſs can be expected, unleſs one of the parties 
Presbyterians, what was neceſſary to be altered in the Li- will yield every thing to the other. This recalk to my 
turgy, Without empowering them to meet beforehand to mind a ſaying of a French Catholick, a man of wit, to 2 R 
ſettle their demands, in order to an union with the Church Miniſter after the concluſion of the religious war in France: L 
of England. If, ſaid he, you had come t9 a compoſition with us while the 2 
1661. From the ſirſt day of the conſerence, it was eaſy to fore- ſword was in your hand, we might have made you ſome con- 
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Book XXIII 26. CHARLES I. 625 


1661. have ſeen the conceſſions of Charles I, in the treaty of 
| Newport, with regard to Epiſcopacy, which, if it was not 
eatirely given up by him, was however reduced to a very 
ſmall matter. But after the reſtoration of Charles II, the 
uſe of the Surplice was of too great conſequence to Religion, 
to be relinquiſhed. Thirdly, the animoſity between the 
two parties, generally hinders the conferences from ſucceed- 
ing. The one cannot bear to receive laws from the other, 
nor think of revoking what has been once advanced, Fourth- 
ly, inſtead of thinking ſeriouſly on peace, both parties ſeek 
only to ſurprize one another, Laſtly, it too often happens, 
that theſe conferences are granted by the prevailing, ton the 
oppreſſed, party, only to have it ſaid, that peace was of- 
fered, but rejected by the contrary party. There is room 
to believe, that in this conference all theſe circumſtances 
met, and therefore it is no wonder, it ſucceeded like the 
reſt of the ſame nature; for, in ſhort, it broke off without 
any effect, and, as too commonly happens, each party 
threw the blame upon the other. Mr, Baxter, in his re- 
lation of it, ſays, that the Biſhops were abſolutely againſt 
all conceſſions. But in another relation it is ſaid, the 
Presbyterians were ſo obſtinately attached to their opinions, 
that they would not recede from a ſingle point, and that at 
laſt, upon the Biſhop of Durham's propoſal, being required 
to declare in writing what they thought ſinful in the. Li- 
turgy, they put into the liſt all the articles which kept them 
from joining with the Church of England, without one ex- 
ception. They thereby ſhowed, that they conſidered as 
ſinful, all the forms and practices of the Church of Eng- 
land, even to the uſe of the Surplice, and by conſequence 
their refuſal of an accommodation, unleſs their opinions 
were entirely conformed to. Theſe are the mutual accu- 


ſations of the two parties, on which J am far from deciding 


any thing as to the truth of the facts. All I can ſay, with- 

cout wronging either party, is, that the Presbyterians ought 
to have receded from ſeveral points, which are manifeſtly in- 
different; and that the Biſhops ſhould not have ſcrupled to 
give up the ſame points. But people were then very far 
from being inclined to charity and condeſcenſion. 


| The King During this conference at the Savoy, the King was 
| nd, magnificently crowned on St. George's day, the 23d of 


Philups. April (i). | 


(er. The Parliament, which had been ſummoned for the 8th 
g Par- of May, met on the day appointed. The Repreſentatives, 


I: 2ment, and 


„. for the moſt part, were elected agreeably to the wiſhes, and, 


| 6/4, without doubt, by the influence of the Court. The greateſt 


part were High-Church-men, that is, violent enemies of the 
Presbyterians, great aſſertors of the minuteſt ceremonies of 
the Church, and moſt devoted to the King and the royal 
Prerogative, They literally followed the principles of 
Laud Archbiſhop of Canterbury, which had cauſed the 
troubles in the late reign. In a word, this Parliament 
may be ſaid to be compoſed by Chancellor Hyde, Prime- 
Miniſter, and on the 2oth of April created Earl of Cla- 
rendon, Let it alſo be added, that this Parliament was 
called the Penſianary Parliament, becauſe it was afterwards 
diſcovered, that many of the Members received penſions 
from the Court. It is true, many will not allow that this 
was ſo at firſt, but pretend, that by length of time, and 
changes upon death, the new Members ſuffered themſelves 
to be bribed. I cannot however help remarking, that, at 
the very beginning, this Parliament did tflings in favour of 
the King, which no other had ever done, and that it was 
not till afterwards that they retracted their extravagant 
maxims, concerning the royal Prerogative. This ſhows, 
the Parliament was bribed betimes, notwithſtanding the in- 
ſinuations of ſome to the contrary, However it be, it 
may be judged how favorable this Parliament was to the 


King, fince it continued almoſt eighteen years, on which 


account it was more juſtly called the long Parliament, than 
that of 1640. | 


As Religion, whether Popery, or Presbyterianiſm, and 


the royal Prerogative, are concerned in almoſt all the tran- 


factions of this reign, it is abſolutely neceſſary to acquaint 
the Reader with ſome things concerning the Hiſtorians. 
Otherwiſe, they will be extremely embaraſſed, when they 
read in ſome Hiſtories things quite contrary to what they 
read in others. My defign is, therefore, by a few remarks 
upon this ſubject; firſt, to prevent their being inſenſibly, 
and for Want of examination, biaſſed by the opinions or 


prejudices of the Hiſtorians. Secondly, to incline; and 


thirdly, to aſfiſt them, in ſome meaſure, to make this exa- 
mination, | | 


Remark upon There are three ſorts of authors, who have writ the Hiſ- 
wel tory of this reign. The firſt are thoſe, who profeſs to be 
Charles 11, High. Church with regard to Religion; and with reſpect to 

the Government, aſcribe to the King an almoſt unlimited 


power, provided the King be of their party. Theſe are, 


(1) For the greater ſplendor of this 


Solemnity, the following Titles of Honour were conferred, Sir Arthur Anneſley, was made Earl of Angleſry ; Sir Fob n 

2 2 Earl of Bath ; Frederick Cornwallis, Lord Cornroallis ; Sir George Booth, Lord De la mere; vir Horatio lern end, Lord 1 Sir Antbary 

Iſbley Cooper, Lord Ajhley of Wimborne 3 Joba Crew, Baron Grew; Sir Charles Howard, Earl of Carliſſe; Denzil Holler, Lord Halles; Edward Hyde, Excl 
Earl of Euer ; Thomas Lord Brudere'!, Earl of Cgrdigan, Se Dudgda Baron, Tom, 2, | 


ot Clarendon ; Artbur Lord Capel, 
No. 75. Vo I. II. 


Theſe are of the number of thoſe Who are called V higgo, 


by terians. | 


Papiſts, on the contrary, make it a glorious deſign, as being 


out ceremony their own ſcheme, even in the fats they re- 


plicitly follows, without examination, the firſt Hiſtorian 


per to inform him before hand of what he is to expect, 


| conſpiracy diſcovered, as he aſſured, by a multitude of in- 


in a word, what are called the Lig h. fliers, or rigid Tories, 1661, 
They are good Proteſtants, but, however, much leſs ene- 
mies of the Papiſts than of the Presbyterians. For hardly 
will they allow the latter to be Chriſtians, becauſe they 
have no Biſhops. Now, according to their principles, no 
valid Ordination can be had without Biſhops, and conſe- 
quently no valid adminiſtration of the Sacraments ; whence 
it follows, that Presbyterians baptized by Miniſters unor- 
dained by Biſhops, axe not truly baptized. 

There is another ſet of writers of this reign, who, being 
Proteſtants, embrace not the extravagant principles of the 
former, either concerning the Church or the Government. 


among whom there is a mixture of Churchmen and Preſ- 


Laſtly, there are Popiſh Hiſtorians, whoſe tenets and 
principles are ſufficiently known. | 

Each of theſe Authors has writ the Hiſtory of this reign 
according to his principles; for this reaſon what is praiſed 
and approved by one Hiſtorian, is blamed and cenſured by 
another, For inſtance, as to this ſecond Parliament, fome 
openly inſinuate, that the firſt years tranſaQtions, whether 
tor extending the Royal Power, or oppreſſing the Pref- 
byterians, were agreeable to reaſon, juſtice, and the good 
.of the Kingdom : but what was. done, aſter the breach 


with the King, was only the effect of corruption and cabal. 1 
Others on the contrary maintain, that this Parliament's 5. 
zeal, whether for the King or againſt the Presbyterians, 0 
was an extravagant zeal which threw them upon meaſutes 1 
very detrimental to the nation, and unavoidably ingaged 1 
them to favour the ill deſigns of the Court; but perceiving 13 
at laſt the ill uſe the Court made of this diſpoſition, they 1 
eſpouſed the true intereſts of the Kingdom, in oppoſing 7 
the King's deſigns. TY | by 

The Popiſh Hiſtorians are of the ſame principles with _ | _ © 
the High-flying Tories concerning the Government. But, 3 
. whereas King Charles's deſign of introducing Popery into 000 
England is very unwillingly owned by the Tories, the A 


very juſt and religious, 

A man muſt therefore prepare himſelf to meet theſe 
contrarieties, if he reads ſeveral Hiſtories of this reign, 
and. to chuſe that ſcheme which appears moſt coherent and 
beſt ſupported. For this purpoſe it will be proper to ad- 
here only to plain fats, without regarding the frequent 
inſinuations of the Hiſtorians, moſt of whom ſuppoſe with- 
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late. I own this is difficult: but I ſuppoſe the Reader's 
ſearch is after truth, which he will never attain, if he im- 
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which comes in his way. Wherefore, I thought it pro- 


and withal to leave him at liberty to examine my ſcheme 
as well as that of others. But to return to the Parlia- 
ment, - | ETA og | 
The King going thither the 8th of May, made a 25, Fig, 
ſpeech to both Houſes, in which, after ſome expreſſions of Speech 10 142 
of his great affection for his People, he recommended two feste: 
Bills, which he had prepared to confirm the Act of Indem- * 
nity, He repeated the fame words he had ſaid to the laſt p. 434 
Parliament. Adding, that they might be as ſevere as they 
pleaſed age inſt new offenders, but he ſhould not think him 
a wiſe man or his friend, who ſhould perſwade him to in- 
fringe the act of Oblivion, or to conſent to a breach of a 
Promiſe ſo folemnly made when he was abroad. Laftly, „ | 
he communicated to them his intended marriage with the h 
Infanta of Portugal, which had been reſolved with the ap- , Mar- 
probation of his whole Council, | riage, 
The Earl of Clarendon, Lord-Chancellor, afterwards in- 94, Chan. 
larged on the particulars mentioned by the King in his cl“ 
Speech, but chiefly upon two points untouched by the King. - 2 
The firſt related to the ſeditious Sermons of certain G. 
Preachers, which tended to renew the old troubles, and 
whoſe licenſe it was neceſſary to curb. The ſecond point 
on which he inſiſted, was the late inſurrection, which he 
aggravated in the ſtrongeſt expreſſions, intimating, that 
by intercepted letters it might be concluded, that the com- 
bination reached very far, and if the vigilance of the Lord- 
Mayor had not prevented it, the City had been in danger 
of being burnt to aſhes. He did not name the authors „ , _ ,, 
of the ſeditious Sermons, becauſe his deſign was not to 
accuſe this or that perſon, or any particular ſect, but only 
to obtain a general order againſt the Preachers who were 
nat of the Church of England. As to the pretended 
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tercepted letters, it does not appear that any one was 
proſecuted in conſequence of theſe letters, or that others 
beſides Jenner and his companions, were proved to be con- 
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626 the HISTORY 
1661, cerned in it. It is therefore manifeſt, this Speech tended 
only to incenſe the Parliament againſt the Sectaries or 
Non-conformiſts in general, under colour of providing for 
the ſafety of the King and the State,” in a ſuppoſition, 
that it was only from them any danger could be feared, 
This will appear hereaſter to be more than a mere con- 
jecture. 2 | | | 5 
Kennet's N Sir Edward Turner, the Duke of York's Attorney- 
5: General, being choſen Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, 
F: „t the recommendation of the Court, both Houſes unani- 
mouſly voted their thanks to the King for the gracious 
communication of his reſolution to marry, and went in a 
tx Cm. body to congratulate him. Ihen the Houſe of Commons 
mons ordered ordered all their members to receive the Sacrament ac- 
e cording to the preſcribed Liturgy within a certain time, 
ment in the upon pain of being expelled the Houſe. 
Church of The 2oth of May the two Houſes jointly ordered, that 
il. p.. the writing called the Selemn League and Covenant ſhould 
Severa! 44 be burnt by the common Hangman; which was performed 
ER dee with great triumph. Three days after, the following 
3 Acts were alſo ordered to be burnt. The Act for erecting 
Id. p. 455. a High-Court of Juſtice for trying and judging Charles 
NI , Stenart, &c. The Act for ſubſcribing the Engagement 
7% againſt a King and Houſe of Peers: The Act for de- 
claring the People of England to be a Commonwealth, Cc. 
The Act for renouncing the title of Charles Steuart, and 
another for the ſecurity of the Protector's perſon, 
The zeal of the two Houſes breeding a fear in the Re- 
publicans, that the Act of Indemnity paſſed in the late 
Parliament, would not be ſufficient for their ſecurity, if 
| it was not confirmed by the prefent, they addreſſed the 
Kenner, 
b 475 writ to both Houſes the 2d of June, earneſtly recom- 
mending to them to paſs the Bill he had prepared for 
them. He even told them plainly, however neceſſary the 
bills might be, that were ready for the royal aſſent, he had 
no mind to paſs them till the Act of Indemnity was like- 
wiſe preſented to him. This letter having produced the 
deſired effect, the King came to the Parliament the 8th 
of July, and paſled the following Acts. 

At. An Act to confirm the Act of Indemnity paſſed in the 

b late Parliament. N | 

Regiſter, An Act to impower the King to receive from his Sub- 

p. 491. jects a free and voluntary contribution for his preſent oc- 
caſions. e | | > 

After this, the King made a ſhort Speech to both 

Houſes, to remind them of his Declaration from Breda, 
and of that figned by his adherents when his Refloration 
began to be talked of, in which they promiſed to renounce 
all memory of former unkindneſſes, and vowed all ima- 


ginable good will to each ocher. Therefore, continues he, 


let it be in no man's power io charge me or you with breach 
of our word or promiſe. 7 5 


Theſe two Acts being diſpatched, the Parliament pro- 


Order con. 


cerning ſome ; BY . . . 3 : x 
br ers. Fan cceded with vigour in hnithing the other Bills which 


Is. p. 490. were before them, and in particular, one for the confiſca- 
Heath, tion of the eſtates of twenty one Regicides deceaſed, and to 
Pe 50 1% puniſh three, who were ſpared as to life, but liable to 
other Penalties, Theſe were the Lord Monſon, Sir Henry 
Mildmay and Robert Wallop. It was ordered, that they 
ſhould [on Fanuary 30.] be drawn upon ledges with ropes 


about their necks to the gallows at Tyburn, and ſrom 


thence conveyed to the Tower, there to remain priſoners 
during their lives. | | 

The 3oth of July the King came to the Parliament, and 
gave the royal aſſent to ſeveral Acts. | 

eber Att, 1. An Act for the ſafety and preſervation of the King's 

Statute. b. perſon and government; which had three remarkable clauſes. 

The firit, that if any perſon ſhould compaſs, imagine or 

intend the King's death, deſtruction, or bodily harm, to 

impriſon or reſtrain his royal perſon, or depoſe him, or 

ſhould levy war againſt him within or without his realm, 

or ſtir up any foreign power to invade him; or ſhould 

declare or expreſs ſuch his wicked intention, by printing, 

writing, preaching, or malicious and adviſed. ſpeaking, he 

ſhould, being thereof legally convicted, be adjudged a traytor. 

Tle ſecond, that it any man ſhould. maliciouſly or ad- 

viſedly publiſh or afhrm his Majeſty to be an Heretick 

or a Papiſt, or that he endeavoured to introduce Popery ; 


4 or ſhould flir-up the people to hatred or diſlike of his royal 


perſon or government; that every ſuch perſon ſhould be 
| mo incapable of any office or employment either in Church 
or State. | | 
The third, that if any man ſhould maliciouſly and ad- 
viſecly affirm; that the Parliament, begun in 7/e/ftmin/ler 
the zd of November 1640, is yet in being, or that any 
Covenant or Engagement ſince that time impoſed upon 
the People, doth oblige them to endeavour a change oſ the 


(1) In this Seſſion, the Pa 
Regiſter, p. 472, Cc. 
(2) Perticularly of the Earl of Midleteun. 


in the King. 
forces: 


"perſons or eſtates of thoſe who had a hand in the horrible 


in all his progreſſes and removals. 


King for this confirmation, Upon their petition, the King 


| Convocation did nothing conſiderable, except granting 
the King a Benevolence by virtue of the Act above-men- 


doms; and commanded that none of his Majeſty's Sub- 


that all perſons in any publick office, ſhould ſign a ſolewn 


pits petitioned the Parliament for the repeal of the Penal Laws againſt them, and for toleration of their Religion- See Kar 5 


a N See Barnet, p. 124. The Marquiſs was condemned, as guilty of High- Treaſon, upon ſame Letters ſarmer:y 
writ by him to A, wherein he ex;refiid a griat zeal for the Republican Cautc, Theſe aonk baſely ſent down to the Marquiſs's Judges. Id. p- 125 
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Government either in Church or State, or that either or itt 
both Houſes of Parliament have a legiſlative power with. lobt 
out his Majeſty, that then every ſuch offender, being 
legally convicted thereof, ſhould incur the Penalties of 2 
Præmunire mentioned in the Statute of the 16th of 
Richard II. | 

The other Acts now paſſed were: | 
An Act to repeal the law made in the 15th year of 
Charles I, for the excluſion of the Biſhops from the Houſe 
of Peers. _ TI 

An Act to prevent tumults and diſorders committed 
under pretence of preparing, or preſenting petitions to the 
King or Parliament. 
An Act to declare the ſole right of the Militia to be 


* 


An Act to impower his Majeſty to diſpoſe of the Land. 


An Act for the regulation and government of his Ma- 
jeſty's Navies and Forces by fea. 
An Act to impoſe certain pains and penalties upon the 


murder of the late King. 

An Act for the collection of the great arrears of the 
duty of Exciſe. | 
An Act for providing neceſſary carriages for the King 


Aſter theſe Acts had received the royal affent, the King 
thanked the two Houſes for them, and particularly for 
that which reſtored the Biſhops to their ſeats in Parlia- 
ment, and that which concerned the Militia, This 2% 
done, he gave them leave to adjourn to the 2oth of "mt «: 
November. | | FF 

When the King called this Parliament, he had no in- 4 can. 
tention to aſſemble the Clergy in Convocation, believing, u 
the Savoy conference was equivalent to a Convocation, But V 
Dr. Heylin, in a letter to a Minifter of State, ſhowed, 1.40 % 
that this conference ought not to hinder the King from Cle. 
aſſembling the Clergy. He alledged, among other rea- 
ſons, that the Clergy could not be bound by the AQs of 
the Savey afſembly, This was preciſely. what the Presby- 
terian Miniſters, appointed by the King, had alledged, to 
ſhow they had no power to Act for their brethren. This 


tioned (1). | | . os 
While theſe things paſſed in England, the Parliament gn 

in Scotland proceeded with no leſs vigour, Being aflem- Sola 

bled in January, they began firſt with abrogating and an- Ce. 


nulling the ſolemn League and Covenant of the two King- Eau 


jets preſume, on pretence of any authority whatſoever, to 
require a renewing, or ſwearing to the ſaid League and 
Covenant, without his Majeſty's ſpecial warrant and ap- 
probation, | | 

They next declared the power of the Militia to be in gm, 
the King alone, and the Act of the 16th of Fanuary 1647, p 4 
by which the late King was delivered to the Engliſh, to be 
infamous, diſloyal, and contrary to all Laws divine and 
humane, | | 

Epiſcopacy was reſtored in Scotland, and for that pur- 2 
poſe, four Presbyterian Miniſters, Sharp, Hamilton, Bar- tir: u. 
well and Leighton came to London, where, after being 2 
ordained Deacons and Prieſts, they were conſecrated Biſhops Se 
by the Biſhop of JYinchefer, [with two other aſſiſting Pre- 5. 134 
lates.] All four renounced their firft Ordination as inva- 2 
lid, and before their departure for Scotland, obtained ſrom 4%. 
the King a declaration of his pleaſure to reſtore in Scotland 
the Government of the Church by Archbiſhops and Bi- 
ſhops, as it was in the year 1637. Upon this declaration, 
the Privy- Council of Scotland ſtrictly diſcharged all eccle- 
ſiaſtical meetings at Sy nods and Presbyteries, &c. till they 
ſhould be authorized by the Archbiſhops and Biſhops. An 
Act was alſo paſſed in the Scotch Parliament to. prohibit 
all Meetings and. Conventicles in private houſes for reli- 
gious worſhip. By another Act the right of Patronage 
was revived, And laſtly, by another, it was ordained, 


declaration againſt the national Covenant in 1638, and the 
ſolemn League and Covenant in 1643, in which they de- 
clared it unlawful to Subjects upon pretence of Reforme- 

tion, or any other pretence whatſoever, to enter into 
Leagues and Covenants, or take up arms againſt the King, 

or thoſe commiſſioned by him. | 4 8 55 ; 
The Marquiſs of Argyle having been . ſent priſoner to 1 70 
Edinburgh, was there tried, and condemned; and behead- W 
ed the 27th of May. Many believed, that revenge, and 4 fun 3 
the avarice of ſome perſons (a), who hoped for the contil- we. 1 4 
cation of his eſtates, were more powerful motives ſor his Tr 
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ſentence, than juſlice. A few days before his death, the 
remains of the unfortunate Marquiſs of Montroſe were 
ſolemnly interred, and the head of the Marquiſs of Argyle 
was ſet up in the place where his ſtood, | 

In England the bodies of Sir Charles Lucas and'Sir George 
Liſſe, who were ſhot at Colcheſter in 1648, were like- 
wiſe honorably interred, „nee 

During the receſs of the Engliſb Parliament, the Cava- 
liers or Royaliſts made great complaints of the King's in- 
gratitude, for ſuffering them to periſh with hunger, while, 
by the Act of Indemnity, he procured his enemies the 
ſecure enjoyment of immenſe riches, acquired by illegal 
means. The city ſwarmed with libels on this ſubject. 
One, amongſt the reſt, writ by 1 * told the King 
bold truths with great freedom. But the King thought 
not proper to take notice of them, believing, the leaſt he 
could do for the loyal ſufferers, was to let them complain, 
ſince it was neither in his inclination nor power to reward 
them. 4 

To ſuſpend theſe complaints, the eity was filled with 


= -C:n/fir2+ rumours of projects and plots againſt the King's perſon 


and government (i). But many believed this only an ar- 
tifice to incenſe the Parliament againſt the Non-confor- 
miſts in general, and the Presbyterians in particular, and 
afford a pretenſe to proceed againſt them. The Preſ- 
byterians were always confounded with the other SeQts, 
under the denomination of Non-conformiſts, who were 
charged with ill- intentions againſt the Government, though 
hitherto the Presbyterians had given no cauſe of ſuſpicion, 
at leaſt, nothing was proved againſt them. The moſt 
plauſible thing urged, was, that the Independents, Ana- 
baptiſts, and the other Republicans, ſeeing the Presbyterians 
no better treated than themſelves, formed great projects, 
in hopes of being joined by the Presbyterians at a proper 
time. Thus much is certain, the project of the Act of 
Uniformity, which will be mentioned hereaſter, was now 
formed, and the rumours, true or ſalſe, of Plots carried 


on by the Non-conformiſts, might be very uſeful to palliate 


the breach of Declaration from Breda, under colour of 
providing for the ſafety of the State, For the Presby- 


terians could not be attacked on account of Religion, with- 


out a moſt manifeſt violation of the King's promiſe. 

The Earl of Sandwich, Vice- Admiral, being ſent with 
a fleet to Lisbon, to bring home the new Queen, appeared 
before Algier to make a treaty with the Corſairs, or reduce 


them to reafon by force. But he found them ſo well pre- 


pared, that he was obliged to return to Lisbon without any 
thing done. | es 

The Parliament re- aſſembling the zoth of November, 
the King made a Speech to both Houſes, without any ne- 
ceſſity, as they had only been adjourned. He gave for rea- 
ſon, that it was to have the pleaſure to ſee the Biſhops re- 
ſtored to their places in Parliament. He then deſired the 
Commons, „To think ſeriouſly upon ſettling his revenue, 
and providing for the expences of his Navy; adding, 


that he asked nothing for himſelf, but as his intereft was 


© united with that of his People.” He told them, „That 


crifice the Non-conſormiſts to the Parliament. It is not 
very ange that a Prince of his character, who had ſe- 
cretly | embraced the Roman Catholick Religion, or, to 
ſpeak more properly, had no Religion at all, ſhould not 
think it à point of honour to ſupport the Presbyterians, at 
the hazatd of loſing the affection of his Parliament. He 
viſibly begins therefore, in the concluſion of this Speech; 
to uſe evaſions; and by talking in general of perſons, la- 
bouring to trouble the peace of the Kingdom, furniſhes his 
Parliament with a pretence of treating the Non-conformiſts 
with rigour, as diſturbers of the publick tranquillity. As 
to Religion, he leaves the care of it to the Parliament, as 
of a thing too difficult for him. By this he entirely de- 
parts from his Breda declaration, and the Act of Indem- 
nity, which till now he had ſo much inſiſted on. 


This Speech was as the ſignal to the perſecution; which, The Pruby- 


ſoon after, broke out againſt the Non- conformiſts, and 7" #*r- 
jecuteds 


particularly the Presbyterians, for they alone were properly 
aimed at. We ſhall ſee preſently, that upon rumours of 
conſpiracies ' forming againſt the State by the Non-confor- 
miſts, without diſtinction of any ſea, Acts were grounded, 
which manifeſtly deſtroyed the Breda declaration, as well 
as that publiſhed by the Royaliſts, when the King's reſto- 
ration was in view. | | 

I ſhall briefly ſtate the argument uſed to ſupport this per- 
ſecution. Tt is true, the King generouſly pardoned the of- 
fences committed. before this declaration : but he did not 
promiſe to pardon ſuch as ſhould be afterwards committed. 
Now, fince the King has been reſtored, the Non-confor- 
miſts are plotting to diſturb the Government. It is there- 
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fore neceſſary to take all poſſible precautions, to diſable 


them from executing their deſigns. In anſwer to this at- 


gument, it is needleſs to urge the ſlender foundation of theſe 


pretended plots, for which no man was ever puniſhed, or 
even proſecuted (2), It ſuffices to remark, that it ſup- 


poſes, what is entirely falſe, that the Non-conformiſts made 


but one body, becauſe their enemies had been pleaſed to 
give them all one common name. And yet, upon this ſup- 
poſition ſo notoriouſly falſe, it was thought lawful, to de- 
prive all the Sects, and particularly the Presbyterians, of 
the benefit of the declaration from Breda, only becauſe 
their enemies were pleaſed to confound them with the In- 


dependents and Enthuſiaſts, under the ſame appellation of 
Non-conformifts, I do not think it neceſſary to ſtay any 


longer to demonſtrate the weakneſs of this argument. But 
it was ſufficiently valid, for men who had the power in 
their hands, | | 5 


To prepare the way ſor the deſigned alteration, ſolely 5 { 
founded upon rumours of an imaginary conſpiracy, the Par- “ Parlia- 


liament thought proper to ſupport theſe rumours, by a pe- Kenbers 
tition to the King for a Proclamation, to order all officers Regiſter, 


and disbanded ſoldiers to depart twenty miles from Lendon. p. 563- 


It was natural to infer from thence, that there were grounds 
for fear, which was indeed the deſign of this proclamation, 

The ſame day, the Commons, voted the King a fupply 
of twelve hundred thouſand pounds for his preſent occa- 
ſions, that is, to be diſpoſed of as he pleaſed. 


A Suftly 
: granted to 
This was te King, 
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<< he was willing they ſhould make a full inſpection into his the firſt fruits of his condeſcenſion, with regard to the Ibis. 
disburſements and receipts, but would not have them Breda declaration. | FO | 
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| 5 <« believe any looſe diſcourſes, of giving away eighty thou- + Then, the Parliament reſumed the affair of the nine- Sm: Ri. 
0 1 < ſand pounds in a morning. That he had much more teen Regicides, who had voluntarily rendered themſelves ener 
oo, _ < reaſon to be ſorry, that he had not to reward thoſe who upon the Proclamation of the 6th of June, and yet had n 
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Parliaments 


<< ſelf, than aſhamed of any bount 


<< had ever faithfully ſerved the King his Father and him- 


| y he had exerciſed to- 
<*« wards any man,” After this, he told the two Houſes, 


That he was ſorry to find, the general temper and af- 


<< feftions of the nation were not ſo well compoſed, as 
„ might have been expected, after ſuch ſignal bleſſin 

* from God Almighty upon all, and after ſo great indul- 
„ gence and condeſcenſions from him towards all intereſts. 
«© That there were ſtill many wicked inftruments, who la- 


been ſentenced to death, They were asked, what they Nov. 25. 


had to fay, why judgment ſhould not be executed upon 1% b. 563, 


them ? They alledged the King's proclamation, on which 
they had relied, believing it was his intention to pardon 


them. But this did not prevent a Bill from being brought 


597. | 
Heath. 
p · 502. 


in for their execution, which was read twice, and then 


dropped, probably, on the King's powerful ſollicitation in 
favour of the condemned, who could not have been exe- 
cuted without great prejudice to his honour and faith. 


<* boured night and day to diſturb the publick peace, and The rumours, as I ſaid, of plots, were abſolutely ne- The Chan, 
| 7 make all people jealous of each other. That it was ceſſary to ſerve for foundation to what was intended to be cer ſup- 
** worthy of their care and vigilance, to provide proper done. The Earl of Clarendon had mentioned theſe plots Bs 
To remedies for the difeaſes of that kind; and if they at the cloſe of the late Parliament, and the King at the ,,, 8 
2 found new diſeaſes, they muſt ſtudy new remedies. That opening of this. To ftrike a greater blow, the Earl of Kennei's) 
the difficulties which concerned Religion were too hard Clarendon, at a conference between the two Houſes, af- 8 
for him, and therefore he recommended them to their firmed poſitively, that there was a real conſpiracy, which 3 28 
_ © care and deliberation, who could beſt provide for them.” had been forming ever fince March, to difturb the peace of 
Io When the King publifhed his declaration at Breda, and the Kingdom, He named ſeveral perſons engaged, and 
—_ expreſſed ſo much zeal for paſſing an Act of Indemnity, gave an exact account of the manner how it was to be exe- 
' agreeably to this declaration, he did not think it out of his cuted. He ſaid, though the deſign ſeemed diſconcerted as 
power to give a poſitive oaks that no perſon ſhould be to the City of London, where the officers and disbanded fol- 
moleſted on account of Religion. But, in all appearance, diers had been invited to repair the 11th of the inſtant De- 
ſince the elections of the Members for this new Parliament cember, it was ſtill purſued in the country. The Lords, 
had been made, according to the wiſh of the Miniſtry, in upon this information, named a Committee of twelve of 
favour of High- church, it was ſuggeſted to the King, that their Houſe, to whom they deſired the Commons to add a 
the beſt expedient to obtain whatever he deſired, was to ſa- proportionable number of their Members, to examine this 


9 N N ke woke Authors were, Proiſe-ged Barebone, Colonel Salmin, Major Wildman, Alderman Ireton, &c. Heath, p. 509. 


ame, a Small=-coal- | * in, 4 ? un 
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1661. horrible deſign, that the execution of it might be pre- man and Salmon were particularly engaged, and that a lig 7 
: vented, and the peace of the Kingdom ſecured. of one hundred and forty officers of the late army had been 76612 
A Remark Certainly, it cannot but appear ſtrange to all, who are found with the latter ; that it was further diſcovered, that 
77 a prejudiced by paſſion or party, that a plot, of which the conſpirators were to have had a meeting at London the 
„ene the Court ſo well knew all the circumſtances, the parties roth of December, and deſigned to have ſecured Shrewsbury 
engaged, the day of its deſigned execution in London, the Coventry, and Bri/tol, by the end of January: This 
endeavours ſtill uſed to promote it in the Country, and where they were prevalent, they were to begin with hor. 
concerning which a multitude of Letters had been inter- rible aſſaſſinations, which moved one of them to relate, 
cepted, that this plot, which was examined by a numerous that the fugitive Judges of the late King were entertained 
Committee of both Houſes, ſhould not be attended with in France, Holland, and Germany, and held a ſttict cor. 
the death of any of the complices, nor even with the pro- reſpondence with the Engliſb conſpirators, and were en- 
ſecution of one ſingle perſon. It was, however, upon this couraged by foreign Princes: That they had bought a large 
ſole foundation, that the Corporation Act, of which I am quantity of arms, and boaſted, if they could once ſet fore 
going to ſpeak, and all the proceedings againſt the Non- in England, they ſhould not want means to carry on their 
conformiſts were built, : | work. That this had been diſcovered by one of the com- 
Kennet's 'The 2cth of December, the King came to the Parlia- plices, and confirmed by ſuch intelligence from abroad, : 
Replies ment, and paſſed the two following Acts: never failed: That many met at Huntington, and rode 4- 10 405 
MBs. An Act to grant the King twelve hundred and ſixty bout the town in the night, to the great terror of his Ma— te War 


Slatute b. thouſand pounds, for his preſent occaſions, to be levied by 
a monthly tax of ſeventy thouſand pounds, for eighteen 
months, | | 

An A& for regulating Corporations, 
This Act, which was called the Corporation Act, ran, 
That in order to perpetuate the ſucceſſion in Corporations, 
in the hands of perſons well-affeted to the Government, 


it was ordained, that every Mayor, Alderman, Common- 


Council-man, or any other officer in a Corporation ſhould 
be obliged, beſides the common oath of Allegiance and Su- 
premacy, and a particular declaration againſt the ſolemn 


02h =. League and Covenant, to take an oath, declaring, That it be united for their own preſervation. 3 
ed, by the was not lawful, upon any pretence whatſoever, to take arms When it is conſidered, that after a ſtrict examination of 4 Ne 4 
1 avainſt the King ; and that he did abhor that traiterous poſi- this conſpiracy by a numerous Committee of both Houſes, “ 3 
— tion, of taking arms by his authority againſt his perſon, or the whole amounted only to a lift of one hundred and fort; * 
againſt thiſe commiſſioned by him. officers found upon a man, without any other circum- 3 

4 Renate. If the oath had imported, that it is not lawful, on any ſtance ; and concerning one of the Complices not named; 3 


pretence, to take arms againſt the eſtabliſhed Government, 
there had been nothing in it extraordinary. But in this 
oath, the King was ſuppoſed to be ſole maſter of the Go- 
vernment, Which is manifeſtly falſe, ſince he can neither 
make nor repeal a law, without the concurrence of the 
Parliament, and conſequently, the ſovereign authority does 
not reſide in him alone. This ſuppoſition was exactly like 
that of the Parliament of 1640, that the ſupreme autho- 
rity reſided in the people, or their repreſentatives in Par- 


liament, the abſurdity of which was expoſed by Charles I, 


in almoſt every one of his Papers. They are both equally 
falſe, and to ſhow that the people of England do not think 
them true, we need only obſerve, the abſurd conſequences 
they have produced, and which have been conſtantly re- 
jected by the Engliſh. By the maxim of the Parliament 
of 1640, that Parliament believed, they had a right to abo- 
lith Monarchy, and change the eſtabliſhed Religion, By 
the maxim contained in this oath, James II. believed he 
had a right to introduce a new Religion, and eſtabliſh an 
abſolute power. But the Engliſh nation thought themſelves 
bound by neither the one nor the other of theſe extravagant 
maxims. Charles II. was reſtored, notwithſtanding the 


jeſty's good Subjects: That it might be wondered, that 
ſome propoſals were not made to remedy the impending evil, 
but the King, having conferred with the Duke of 4/.. 
marle, had ordered two troops of Horſe to Shrewsbury, and 
as many to Coventry, who, in their way, had diſperſed a 
great knot of thieves, and taken twenty: That a rumour 
was ſpread, that the appointing of this Committee was on! 
a plot of the Court to govern by an army, but the Com- 
mittee was very ſenſible of the reality of the danger, and 
hoped the two Houſes would be ſo too: That fince their 
enemies were united for their deſtruction, they ſhould. alſo 


to ſecret intelligence that never failed; to a Company of 
men aſſembled about Huntington, in the night, for ſome 
unknown reaſon ; That not any of theſe pretended con- 
ſpirators, who might have been known by one of their 
party who had diſcovered the whole Plot, was either 


puniſhed or proſecuted for this ſuppoſed crime; that in Bun, 


ſhort the noiſe of this conſpiracy ceaſed at once aſter the“ 


Uniformity-Act had paſſed: when theſe things, I ſay, 
are conſidered, Who can help thinking it a mere inven- 
tion, to give ſome colour to this Act. The Government 


durſt not attack the Presbyterians directly on account of 


their Religion. The declaration from Breda was too ex- 
preſs on that article. But they were to be charged 
with new crimes, in order to be deprived of the benefit 
of that declaration. They were not even accuſed of at- 
tempting to diſturb the State, ſince the King's reftora- 
tion; but the Non- conformiſts in general were accuſed 
in order to puniſh the Presbyterians, as if they made but 
one body with Independents, A nabaptiſts, Enthuſiaſts, be- 


cauſe to all theſe Sects was given the common name of 
Non-conformiſts. | os 
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The iſt of March, the King ſent for the Commons to 7% N 
Fhitehall, and reproached them, though very civilly, . t 
with having done nothing towards the ſettling of his re- be.. 
venues, He artfully inſinuated, that the late troubles had Reg, 
principally been owing to the wants and neceſſities of the“ 


decifion of the Parliament of 1640; and Fames II. was 
dethroned, notwithſtanding the deciſion of this Parliament, 
which had ordered the oath we are ſpeaking of, though the 
5 Ling had concurred to the Act. It is impoſſible in Eng- 


land to mark out the degree of obedience due from the peo- 
ple to the King, or the Parliament, when they are diſunited. 
The reaſon is evident, becauſe in their union conſiſts the 
eſſence of the Government. It is in the King and Parlia- 
ment united together, that the abſolute power, neceſſary 
to all Governments, is lodged. Wherefore, to ſay, that 
upon any pretence or reaſon whatſoever, it is not lawful to re- 
ſiſt the King or the Parliament, is, properly throwing up 
the liberties of the nation to the mercy of the one or the 
other. The High-Churchmen, of which this Parliament 
was principally compoſed, had then extraordinary ideas of 
the royal authority. And I know not whether they have 
yet entirely loſt them. But it is certain, many of them at 
laſt opened their eyes, and ſaw the dangerous conſequences 
of their maxims, and even this Parliament did not think fit 
to admit them all, as will hereafter appear. | 
When theſe Acts were paſſed, the Parliament was ad- 
journed to the roth of January. | NY 
Elizabeth Steuart, Daughter of James I, Electreſs Pa- 

latine, and Queen of Bohemia, died at London the 13th of 
February (1). 

16612. The P:riiament being aſſembled the roth of January, 
Report of the firſt thing the Lords did, was to receive the report of 
ee Corſpi- the Committee, appointed to examine the conſpiracy, ſup- 


racy mac 


by the Coan. pofed to have been forming now almoſt a year, but which 


Peat of the 
EP ucen of 


Buhemi. 


ther to - ſtretch the royal prerogative. 


Crown to ſupport it ſelf, 


Crown, thereby intimating, that this had obliged his Fa- 
ö | He added, that 
there was ſtill in the Kingdom a Republican-party, who 
promiſed themſelves a ſecond revolution, and therefore the 
only' way to diſappoint their hopes, was to enable the 
| and ſecure them. He con- 
tinued his ſpeech in this manner. | | 
60 Gentlemen, I hear you are very zealous for 
the Church, and very ſollicitous, and even jealous, that 
there is not expedition enough uſed in that affair. I 
thank you for it, ſince I preſume it proceeds from a 
good root of piety and devotion : But I muſt tell you, 
I have the worſt luck in the world, if after all the 
reproaches of being a Papiſt while I was abroad, I am 
ſuſpected of being, a Presbyterian now I am come home. 
I know you will not take it unkindly, if I tell you 
that J am as zealous for the Church of England, as any 
of you can be, and am enough acquaiated with the 


with the Book of Common- Prayer as you can with, 
and have prejudice enough to thoſe who do not love 
it, who, I hope, in time will be better informed, and 
change their minds ; and you may be confident I do as 
„ much defire to ſee an Uniformity ſettled as any a- 

mongſt you. I pray truſt me in that affair: I promiſe 


enemies of it on all ſides ; that I am as much in love 


LOO had yet produced no effect. The Earl of Clarendon, who „ you to haſten the diſpatch of it with all convenient 
Parker. made the report, ſays, that two perſons, namely, Wild- „ ſpeed; you may rely upon me in it. I have tranſmitted | 
F.eanet $ | 
Kegiſtet · | 


(1) She came from the Hague to London, May 17, 1661, and died February 13, 1661-2, aged ſixty- fix years 


She was interred in Wet minfler Abbey, 


in the fame Vault with Prince Henry her Brother. She had eight Sons, and five Daughters, of whom the youngeſt ſurviving, the Princeſs Scpbia, Mother of 


che late King George, was, in 1701, declared Heir to the Crewn of Great- Britain: 
p- 391 And November 29, Brian Walton Piſhop of Chefter, the Compiler of the Polyglote-Bible, This year alſo died Sir Arthur Ha /erigg 


March 9, died the famous Caidinal Mazarin. Kennet's Ragiſler, 
e, in the Tower- 


« the 


Remay! 


4 upon th, 


Book XXIII. 26. CHARLES I. 629 i 
661•2.“ the Book of Common-Prayer, with thoſe alterations Act, had of his honour, and what regard he himſelf payed 1662, ig 
: cc and additions, which have been preſented to me by the to his promiſe. Notwithſtanding all this, ſome did then 10 
« Convocation, to the Houſe of Peers, with my appro- and do ftill conſider this Act as the great ſupport and bul- lf 
4c bation, that the Act of Uniformity * relate to it (1). wark of the Church of England, and extol the authors as [| 

« So that I preſume it will be ſhortly diſpatched there : deſerving the everlaſting praiſes and bleſſings of the Church; 41 
« And when we have done all we can, the well ſettling whilſt others, perhaps, no leſs ſincerely attached to the 1 
« of that affair will require great prudence and diſcre- Church of England, looked upon it as her reproach. i 
« tion, and the abſence of all paſſion and precipita- My ſecond remark is, that to this came the promiſes 0 
<<. Ron —— | made to the Presbyterians by the King's party, upon the M 
The King's deſign in this part of his Speech, was to ob- aſſurance of which they had fo cheartully laboured for his 10 
tain, that the execution of the Act of Uniformity when it reſtoration, according to the directions received from his 4 
ſhould be paſſed, might be left entirely to him, in order to friends. N 4 
have it in his power to diſpenſe with whom he pleaſed. My third obſervation is, that by an artifice the moſt by 
This he afterwards diſcovered in words more clear and pre- groſs, not only conſpiracies were invented which had no ot 
ciſe, though the Parliament would not grant his deſire. reality, but which, though they had been true, could not bt 
aan, The Commons being returned to their Houſe prepared have been imputed to the Presbyterians, who were not to f \ 
3 4 8 ſeveral Bills, and amongſt the reſt one againſt the Quakers, anſwer for the crimes of the other Secs. 1 j 
reedb. for refuſing the oaths. Not that they believed themſelves It will perhaps be imagined, that being a Presbyterian, 0 
Le, freed by this refuſal from the obligations impoſed by theſe I ſpeak out of intereſt and paſſion, But I proteſt, I have 18, 
© -.c:5. oaths, but becauſe they conſidered all oaths as unlawful. always had, and till have, a profound reſpe& and extreme | 

E vi: This Act, and another for the repairing of the ſtreets veneration for the Church of England, to which I always 

and high-ways in and about London, were paſſed by com- Conformed during my reſidence there, and am ready to do 1 
2 miſſion. it again, were I to return. But this does not oblige me to up 
, At laſt, on the 17th of May, the King coming to the conſider all her members as free from failings, paſſions and 1 
1 Parliament, gave his aſſent to ſeveral Acts, of which I prejudices; eſpecially on the preſent occaſion, wherein, as \g 
2 ſhall only mention the moſt important, a Hiſtorian, truth requires of me to ſhew clearly ſo ma- | 1 
dier 4%. An AQ for the Uniformity of publick prayers, and the terial a point of Hiſtory, as the treachery which was uſed 4 
werd. adminiſtration of the Sacraments, to the Presbyterians. For at their ruin it was that the ah 
HY An Act for the better regulation and ordering of the Uniformity Act was principally levelled (2). Py 5 hy, 
ſanding forces of the nation. | The Act concerning the Militia, intitled, An Act for Milt: 43 | Ne 


An Act for laying a perpetual and annual tax of two the better regulating and ordering the ſtanding forces of the | 
ſhillings on every Chimney-hearth in each Houſe, Alms- nation, contained amongſt others the following clauſe, 
houſes excepted. | | e Foraſmuch as within all his Majeſty's realms and domi- i 
An Act to impower his Majeſty to levy, for the next ons, the ſole and ſupreme power, government, command and 79 
enſuing three years, a tax of ſeventy thouſand pound per diſpoſition of the Militia, and of all forces by ſea and land, | Fi 
month, if neceflity ſhall ſo require. and of all forts and places of ſtrength, is, and by the laws 1 
Moreover, the Houſe of Commons ordered ſixty thou- J England ever was, the undoubted right of his Majeſty, 5 


ſand pounds which exceeded the ſum of twelve hundred and his royal predeceſſors, Kings and Queens of England; | A 
thouſand pounds, granted by a former Act, to be diſtributed and that both or either of the Houſes of Parliament, cannot, 5 
among the poor Cavaliers, who had been ſufferers in the nor ought, to pretend tothe ſame; nor can, nor lawfully may i 


late troubles. | | 
After the paſſing of theſe Acts, the Parliament was pro- J2/ty, his heirs or lawful ſucceſſors, &“. 5 

rogued to the 18th of February. 1 55 It was ordained by this Act that all Lord-Lieutenants, 4» 0ar 
A Amongſt theſe Acts three are particular] remarkable. Deputy-Lieutenants, Officers, and Soldiers, ſhould take the . 
= 47fUs- By the Act of Uniformity, every Miniſter was obliged, following oath: —— I do declare, and believe, that it is 
YH lead. on pain of loſing all his eccleſiaſtical Preſerments, to con- not lawful upon any pretence whatſoever to take arms againſt 
Kauer: form to the worſhip of the Church of England, according the King ; and that I do abhor that traiterous peſition, that 
Regiſter, to the new Book of Common-Prayer, before the Feaſt of arms may be taken by his Authority againſt his Perſon, or 
e, &r. St. Bartholomew next, from whence it was called the Bar- again/t thoſe that are commiſſioned by him, in purſuance of 
L tholomew Act. Every Miniſter was alſoobliged to ſign the ſuch military commiſſions, Sd 5 185 
following declaration. 7 do here declare my unfeigned aſſent When in the latter part of the oath the words, commiſ- 

and conſent to all and every thing contained and preſcribed ſioned by him, came to be debated in the Houſe of Com- 


raiſe, or levy any war offenſive or defenſive againſt his Ma- | A 
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in and by the Book intitled, the Book of Common-Prayer, &c. 
Beſides this, every Perſon was obliged to ſign a declaration 
contained in the Militia-AR, in which declaration he was 
not only to promiſe to conform to the Liturgy of the Church 
of England, but likewiſe to renounce the ſolemn League 
and Covenant, declaring it to be an unlawful oath, and 
impoſed upon the Subjects of this realm againſt the known 
laws and liberties of the Kingdom. * 

The penalties annexed to this Act were many, particu- 
larly, — No perſon ſhould be capable of any benefice, or pre- 


mons, a great Lawyer (3) moved, that the word lawfully Echard- 


might be added to make all clear. But the Attorney- 
General Sir Heneage Finch anſwered, That it was not 
, neceſlary, for the very word Commiſſion imported it; 


* fince if it was not lawfully iſſued out to lawful perſons, 


and for a lawful reaſon, it was no Commiſſion.” And 
the whole Houſe aſſented to this interpretation. The ſame 
rr offered in the Houſe of Lords (4), was removed 
in the ſame manner (5). But in ſuppoſing that by com- 
miſſioned could be only meant lawfully commiſſioned, 
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ſume to conſecrate and adminiſter the holy Sacrament of the where would have been the hurt to add the word lawfully, 
| Lord's Supper, before he be ordained Prieft by Epiſcopal Or- in order to take away all obſcurity, if the Parliament had 

dination, upon pain to forfeit for every offence the ſum of one intended to put any reſtriction upon the Royal Power? 
: hundred pounds. | | Suppoſe now, the King inveſted with ſuch a power, 
I 2 I ſhall make but three obſervations upon this Act; the had attempted to abrogate all the old, and ſubſtitute new, 
1 firſt ſhall be in the very words of the declaration from laws, at his pleaſure, to aboliſh the uſe of P arliaments, and | 
Breda, And becauſe the paſſion and uncharitableneſs of the force his ſubjects to embrace the Popiſh Religion ; which 
times have produced ſeveral opinions in Religion, by which way Could they have maintained their Liberties and Reli- 

men are ingaged in parties and animoſities againſt each other, gion, ſince there was no ſupreme Court to call the King 

which, when they ſhall hereafter unite in a freedom of con- to an account, and ſince by this oath it was High-treaſon 

verſation, will be compoſed or better ian, we do declare to take arms againſt him upon any pretence whatſoever ? ' 

a liberty to tender Conſciences, and that no man ſhall be diſ- Theſe are the uſual effects of factions in a State. Rach 

guieted or called in queſtion for differences of opinion in mat- party, when ſuperior, thinks only of doing the contrary / 

ters of Religion, which do not diſturb the peace of the King- to what the other has done, without conſidering the con- 

dom; and that we ſball be as ready to conſent to ſuch an Act ſequences, and generally both parties run into extremes. 

of Parliament, as upon mature deliberation eds offered to The Parliament of 1640, incenſed againft Charles I, for 

us for the full granting that indulgence, attempting to ſtretch his prerogative, are not content to 

Let this clauſe be compared with the Act of Unifor- reduce him within due bounds, but aſſume alſo Privileges 

mitty, and it will eafily be ſeen, what care the King's own inconſiient way the conſtitution, and proceed at laſt en- 

Miniſters, who were the real authors or promoters of this tirely to defttoy the Monarchy, The Parliament of 1661 


(1) There were added ſome new Colle&s, as the Py all Conditions of Men, and the general Thankſgiving, and the Prayer for the High Court of Par- 
ment, and a new Office was made for Baptiſm of A 3 of riper NT two 4 T one for the 30th of January, the other for the 29th F May. 
In the Collect for the Parliament, the King was ſtiled, oxy moſt religions King, an Epithet that gave great offence, and occaſioned much indecent raillery, 
_ new Holy-days were added alſo, as St. Barnabas, and the Converſion of St. Paul, and more Letfons were taken in out of the Apocrypha, particularly 

£ ory of Bell and the Dragon. Burner, p. 183. See Kennet's Regiſter, p. 585, and Nicholls. . 

- X — obſeryes, that the Favourers of Popery, among whom he reckons the King, thought a Toleration was the only method for ſetting it a going all 
Which r And nothing could make a Toleration for Popery paſs, but the having great Bodies of Men put out of che Church, and under ſeyere Laws 
(0). ry ws them to move for a Toleration, and make it reaſonable to grant it them, p. 179+ _ 5 | 

1 5 n He offered many "—_— of the Law-books to ſhew, „ That it was lawful in many caſes to take up Arms againft thoſe who 


the King,” 
(4) By the Earl of TS os (s) By the Earl of Angleſey. 
No. 75. Ver, II. 7 U not 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


1662. not ſatisfied with reſtoring the King to his juſt rights, in- frades, who managed this affair for Lewis XIV, 


veſt him with an unlimited power, and render him as ab- 
ſolute as any Monarch in the univerſe, g 

The annual tax of two Shillings upon every Fire-hearth, 
not only to this King for his life, but to his ſucceſſors for 
ever, ſhewed, that this Parliament acted not upon a bare 
motive of zeal and affection for the reigning King, but 
alſo ſeemed to have an intention of putting the Kings of 
England in a condition to ſupport themſelves without Par- 


F. 523,733, Was ſurrendered to Cromuell by France, in conſideration of 


Dcatade the fuccours ſhe had received in her war with S Hain. W he- But the greateſt diſpute concerning this ſubject, was upon 
. . 25 : . . . * . . . - . 4 
Leuers, ther this reaſon was ſolid or not, it is Certain, the King two queſtions, Whether the propoſal came from France 


believed ke had a power to diſpoſe of the town as he pleaſed. 
The two years large ſupplies granted him by Parliament 
were all conſumed, and his coffers empty, though his ex- 
traoidinary occaſions had been only the disbanding of the 
army, and payment of the arrears due to the fleet, What- 
ever were the King's motives to part with this important 
place, he reſolved to fell it to France, by which it was gladly 
purchaſed, The negotiation for this ſale began in Fuly 


1662, and ended the following Oober, The King's ficit 


demand was, twelve millions of Livres, and Count d' E- 


Vol. II. 


but fifteen hundred thouſand. This great iſe _ 
tween the ſum demanded and offered, was the ſole ſubjeg 
of the negotiation. Each feigned, however, unt 

ling to recede, though both were equally impatient, the one 
to ſell, and the other to purchaſe, and knew one another's 
intention. Charles told Count d' Eftrades by his Chancellor 

that four ways were propoſed for the diſpoſal of Duntirz 
The firſt was, to ſurrender it to the Spaniards, who 


to demonſtrate the neceſlity of this ſale. 


or England? And whether the Earl of Clarendon, as he 


was generally accuſed, was the author and promoter of 
this ſale, or, as ſome pretend, proteſted he would not be 
concerned? I find Mr. Echard, in his Hiſtory of England, 
and Dr. Burnet, in that of his own Times, entirely clear 
the Earl of Clarendon, It is however a fact, as certain as 
a fact of this nature can be, that the Earl of Clarendm 
propoſed it, negotiated the ſale, and concluded it. To 


prove this truth, I need only quote the letters of Count 


4 Eſtrades, who was commiſſioned to manage this affair, 


(1) Rabin bad committed feveral miſtakes in this Paragraph, Particularly concerning the dares, which are reAified from the Journal of Edward Ear! 


of Sandwich, Vice-Admiral. See Kennet's Regiſter, p. 660, 686, 


(2) Burnet ſays, when Sheldon came to pertorin the Ceremony, ſhe would not ſay the Words of Matrimony, nor bear the ſight of the Biſhop. The King 
ſaid whe werds baſtily, and the Biſhop pronounced them married Perſons, But the Duke of York told Burner, they were married by the Lord Aubigm, *c- 


cordins to the Roman Ritual, the Duke being one of the Witneſſes, p. 174. 


Queen Catherine was born November 14, 1638. Kemnet's Regiſter, P. 69% 


(3) "Che tirft propoſal of it was made to Mont by a Few, that managed the concerns of Portugal, Barnet, p. 166. 
(4) D*ab{iicorurt lays, Count Schomberg firſt propoſed it to the King. Mem. p. 37. 
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Eclurl. liaments, by ſo great a power aſcribed to them. And in- offered what price the King ſhould be pleaſed to demand. 1 
deed, this tingle tax amounted to about two hundred and The ſecond was, to treat with the Dutch, who offered im- . 
fiſty ſix thoufand pounds a year, which, together with menſe ſums, The third was, to put it into the hands of 4 
Funnage and Poundage, Exciſe, and other Duties, made the Parliament, who would keep it, without any diminution 3 
the revenue of the King double to any of his predeceſſors; to the King's pretenſions as Sovereign. The fourth, which I 
ſo fearful was this Parliament of not ſufficiently ſhewing he thought moſt juſt, and ſuitable to his intereſts, wa; I 
/ their zcal for monarchical Government, which had been, to ſell it to the King of France. There was alſo a fifth 
many years, ſo unworthily treated, way propoſed by the Earl of Sandwich, which was to de- 
„Gen Lhe ſeſſion of Parliament being ended, the Court was moliſh it, and fill up the harbour, to render it entirely uſe. 
ls p wholly employed in preparing for the reception of the new leſs. Foe | | b 
I SLIT Neen,who was daily expected. She left Lisbon the 15th The King of France anſwered, He much doubted the | 
p. 690, 586, of April, and art ived at Portſmonth the 14th of May, where offer of the Spaniards, who had not yet been able to pa 
the King went to receive her (1). A report was ſpread, his Queen s portion, though on that payment depended the 
that the marriage was ſolemnized by S hellen, Biſhop of validity of her renunciation : That it would be more ad- 
London, though others, who believe themſelves better in- vantagious to the King of England, to make a free pift of 
formed, ſay, the Queen refuſed to be married by any but the place to the Spaniards, than to receive for it twenty 
a Catholick Prieſt ; that the King conſented to it, and that millions from the Dutch, which, moſt certainly, they 
v7 1. very ſew perſons were preſent at the ſolemnity (2). This would not give. And as to delivering it to the Parliament, 
re. marriage had been propoſed by D. Franciſco de Mello, the the King knew better than he, how dangerous it was to 
. . Portugueſe Ambaſlador, to General Monk ( 3 At the time increaſe the Parliament's power. 
Burnet, that he was labouring the King's reſtoration. The Am- In ſhort, Charles came to ſeven millions of Livres, and 
Fleah. ballador's aim, was to procure Portugal a powerful affiftance the Count 4EHtrades offered him two, then two and a . 
Reiter, from England, fince by the Pyrenean treaty, the King his half, and at laſt three. But the King his maſter had given 5 
p. % maſter had no farther expectations from France. To pre- him power to offer four, at the very time that Charle; BY 
vail with Monk, and, by his means, with the King, he conſented, that the ſale ſhould be fixed at five millions. 4 
engaged, that the King of Portugal ſhould give with the The King of France was obliged to come up to his price, 5 
- Princeſs his Siſter, three hundred thouſand pounds Sterling, when he found nothing would be abated, and that he run Y 
the Town of Tangier upon the Coaſt of Africa, and the %% the risk of being diſappointed, if he ſtood out any longer, 4 
of Bombaim in the Haſt- Indies. Monk, pleaſed with theſe There was alſo ſome difficulty about the time of payment; Y 
offers, propoſed this marriage to the King immediately after the King of England would have all the money at once 2 
his arrival (4.). The King approved of it, and accordingly it upon the delivery of the place, and the King of France oſ- * 
Te was concluded in the year 1661 (5). Some pretend, that fered to pay it at ſeveral times. At laſt it was ſettled, 1 
Eckard Chancellor Hyde ſtrenuonſly oppoſed the marriage upon that one half ſhould be paid down, and the other in two 4 
an information, that the Princeſs of Portugal, by tome na- years, at two ſeveral payments. | | . 
tural infirmity, was incapable of having children, but that Dr. Burnet, in the Hiſtory of his own Times, ſays, that p. 15; 4H 
the King took this for an artifice of the Court of Spain to Charles ſquandered away the money, received for Dunkirh, 
prevent a marriage, which could not but prove prejudicial among the Miſtreſs's creatures (8). Others aſſure, that k. Ci: 
to their great deſigns upon Portugal. Others ſay, the Chan- with one part he diſcharged his Siſter the Ducheſs of Or- 
Vaan. cellor was the chief author of this match. Before the con- /cans's Dowry, and with the other aſſiſted Portugal, 
OE ſummation of the marriage, the King, in a treaty with | The motives alledged by the Chancellor to the Count 
ents Poriugal, engaged to aſſiſt that Kingdom againit Spain (6), 4 Eſtrades, to ſhew, the King was under a neceſſity to ſell 
p. 471. and in the nineteenth article, obliged himlelt never to re- Dunkirk, were, that, his cotfers being empty, he could 
ſtore Dunkirk to that Crown. | | only by that means be enabled to aſſiſt Portugal, But in 
r When this marriage was compleated, the Queen-mother England, this reaſon was not to be urged, becauſe all knew 
{ee arrived in England (7), with detign, as it ſeemed, to ſpend what vaſt ſums the King had received from the Parliament. 
ful . there the reſfidue of her days. The King aſſigned Somer- To cover therefore the diſhonour of this ſale, it was pre- 
Kennet's fet- Houſe for her reſidence, and gave her wherewithal to tended, that the garriſon and repairs of the fortifications | 
Re-ilter, keep a ſplendid and magnificent Court. But ſhe did not, colt the King immenſe ſums to no purpoſe ; that the ſea Echarl, 
3 it ſeems, find in England, the ſatis faction ſhe expected, for was ſo . tempeſtuous, and the grounds fo rowling upon every T. IIl. p. 27 
after three years ſhe returned to France. | Jlorm, that there would never remain a certain ſteerage to 
„ $2 of The molt conſiderable tranſaction at the Engly/h Court, that port (9). On this occafion ſeveral pamphlets were 3 
Dunkirk. in the remaining part of this year, was the ale of Dunkirk, publithed, tending to ſhew the injury done to the nation 
ro The King looked upon this place as his property, fince it in the ſale of Dunkir# to France, and others to palliate, or 


(5) Ihe $5, Ambaſſador oppoſed this Marriage to the utmoſt of his power. He propoſed to the King a Proteſtant Princeſs, namely, either the Princeſs ot 
Denne, or ot Saxony, Or of Orange. But, as Biſhop Barnet obſerves, King Charles pretended a contempt of the Germans, and of the northern Crowns. France 
hid no Sifter, Sp.\uhad only two Infanta's; the eldeſt whereof was married to the King of France, and the ſecond was to go to Henna. So the Houſe of Por- 
g only remained to furniſh the King a Wite, - France ſtrenuouſly promoted this Marriage, and to ſucceed the better, offered che Earl of C 5 
Pontion of ten thouſand pounds a year; but the Earl rejected that offer with great indignat. on. Fanſbaw's Letters, p. 67. Burnet, p. 166, 167. larenden 

(6) Namely, to ſend into Portagal three thouſand Foot, one thouſand Horſe, and eight Frigates, to cruiſe upon their Coaſts, D'qblanconrt's Mom. p. 37+ 

(7) With Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. Aibans, and others. 

(8) Though the King promiſed, That he would lay up all the Money in the Tower, and that it ſhould not be touched, but upon extraordinary occaſions. Bar- 
net, P.172, -— The Miltrels here mentioned was Barbara Villiers, the King's firſt Miſtreſs, atrer wards created Dutcheſs of Cleveland. See Barnet, p. 94: 

(% Theſe were the Words of the Earl of Saudwich, according to Echard. Barnet ſays, Count Schomberg, who was lately come into England, ad. ſed, 
in oppoſition to all this, that the King mould keep it, for, conſidering the naval power of Eugland, it could not be taken, and that the holding it W 
keep both France and Hpaln in a dependence upon the King, But he was ſingular in that opinion, Clarendon ſaid, he knew nothing of thoſe matters, 
but appealcd to AMouk's judgment, who was for ſelling it, p. 17 3« ; 
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and conſequently knew more of it than any other. It 
mult however be ſaid, in excuſe of Mr. Echard and Dr. 
Burnet, that when they writ this part of their Hiſtories, 
Count 4 Eftrades's letters, concerning the Dunkirk negoti- 
ation, were not publiſhed, and that they knew no more of 
this affair, than what they had received from the Earl of 
Clarendon's friends. | | 

Count 4E/trades, being Ambaſſador at London the be- 
ginning of the year 1662, had ſecretly agreed with the 
King, that the French King ſhould ſupply him with a cer- 
tain ſum of money, to enable him to aſſiſt Portugal. But 
this was to be kept very ſecret, becauſe of the Pyrenean 
treaty, by which Zewis had ſolemnly engaged to give no 
aſſiſtance to Portugal, either directly or indirectly. This 
ſecret, however, took air, and occaſioned a letter from 
Lewis to Count d"Eftrades, dated the 4th of March, in 
which are theſe words:“ You may tell the King 
« of England, that what is known here of the money of 
& Havre, came from Fox himſelf, who has not been very 
« careful to keep the ſecret. This was partly the Cauſe 
* of all the ſenſeleſs noiſe made in Paris, which doubtleſs 
% muſt have reached London, that I am treating for Dun- 
„it with the ſaid King for a ſum of money, in order 
* to exchange it with the King of Spain, for Cambray, 
or Aire, and St. Omer. You know better than any 
„ man, whether I had ever ſuch a thought.” 

It is not unlikely, that this was an infinuation which be- 
got in Charles the thought of ſelling Dunkirk to France; 
but the ſale was not mentioned till ſome months after. 
Count 4"Eftrades being returned to France in April this 
year, was appointed Ambaſſador extraordinary to Holland. 
But as he was on his journey, he received a letter from 
the King of England, of the 17th of Ju, to defire him to 
come to London, where he wiſhed to communicate to him an 
affair propoſed by the Chancellor. Count 4” Eftrades, with 
his maſtes's leave, went to London, and there received from 
him a letter, in which he told him,“ 
gueſs with what impatience I expect the arrival of your 
% packet, which is to inform me of the reaſon of the 
* King of Great Britain's deſiring to ſpeak with you, and 
obliging you to deter your journey to Holland, &c.“ 


© 


As all the other letters, till October, ſhew, that Count 
. d"Eftrades was employed only in this negotiation during 


his ſtay at London, there is no reaſon to doubt, that the 
ra propolition for the ſale of Dunkirk, came from Eng- 
and, | 35 

As to the ſhare the Earl of Clarendon had in this affair, 
it clearly appears in a letter of the 17th of Auguſt, writ by 
Count d"Eftrades, to the King his maſter, wherein he 
gives an account of a conference he had with the Earl 
of Clarendon, Theſe are his words: The Chancellor 


added, that the thought of this treaty came from him, 


cc 
cc 


and did not conceal, that the neceſſity of the Engliſb 
aftairs had inſpired him with it. That the King, the 
Duke of York, and himſelf, were alone of this opinion, 
© and that Mont, the Lord-Treaſurer, and the Earl of 


„ Sandwich were ſtill to be managed, whom he could not 


hope to gain, but by the great ſums which would accrue 
<< to the King: That having already propoſed it to them 
** from the urgent occaſions of the State, they had offered 
an expedient to preſerve the place for the King, and 
eaſe him of this expence. I muſt not forget to tell 
your Majeſty, that the Chancellor hinted to me, that 
the King had precautions to obſerve with the Queen his 
Mother on this affair : "That therefore the King had 
told the Queen, that his ſending for me into England, 
was to deſire my application to your Majeſty, for a ſum 


ce 
cc 
* 
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cc 
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that he had ordered the Chancellor to confer with me 
upon it. The Chancellor added, that the King and he 
were agreed, that the King ſhould complain much of 
my non-compliance, with regard to this loan, and that 
the Chancellor particularly ſhould tell the Queen, by 
way of ſecret, that I was a ſtrange man, and he very 
much miſtaken, if by what I had faid to him, I did not 
intend to demand for ſecurity of this loan, ſome caution- 
ary town, as England had formerly done' by France and 
Holland, in a like caſe ; but that he had pretended. not 
to underſtand me, as being a demand to which he would 
never adviſe his maſter to conſent. All this diſguiſe is 
Y uſed to prepare the Queen to believe, that ſhe knew 
7 ſomething of the treaty, if it ſhould come to a conclu- 
7 lion, and that neceſſity was the motive to it. I am like- 
5 wiſe to complain of the Chancellor, as of a man who 
4 blindly deſires to procure advantages for his maſter, with- 

out regarding the intereſt of your Majeſty. The whole 
proceeding confirms me in the opinion, that they have a 


cc 
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(1) He is ſaid to live and die a Papiſt. See Kennet's Regiſter; 
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You may 


of money to be lent him in his preſſing neceſſities, and 


6e mind to a treaty, and that they are reaſonable in every 1662. 
thing but the price.“ 

In another letter of the 21ſt of Auguſt, Count d'E/trades 
writ to the King, that the Chancellor told him, That 
When it ſhould be known for how ſmall a ſum this trea- 
ty was to be made, the King could not avoid reproach, 
and that, at the leaſt, he (the Chancellor) would be 
liable to publick cenſure, which might endanger his 
life. That therefore it was his opinion to make a pre- 
«« ſent of it to your Majeſty, and leave the reward to your 
generoſity : but as he was not maſter, and was highly 
concerned to take care of himſelf in ſo nice an affair, 
he was obliged to conceal his ſentiments, and pretend to 
*© adhere to thoſe of others, that he might not be taken 
for the principal author of the treaty. ———He farther 
enlarged upon the importance of this place, and the ad- 
vantages which your Majeſty might receive from it, if 
«© you ſhould ever deſign to make conqueſts upon Flan- 
& er, Ke. | 

Theſe letters demonſtrate, that the Earl of Clarendon, / 
ſon of the Chancellor, was ill-informed, when he told Dr. 
Burnet that his Father kept himſelf out of that affair en- P- 173. 
tirely. It may be ſaid, however, in the Chancellor's juſti- 
fication, that poſſibly the thought of ſelling Dunkirk came 
firſt from the King; that perhaps the Chancellor endea- 
voured to diſſuade him from it, and not ſucceeding, had 
a mind to give him a proof of his obedience, in taking 
this negotiation upon himſelf, in order to manage it to 
the King's advantage. For Dr. Burnet, in his character of 
this Miniſter, obſerves, that though a reſolution was taken 
contrary to his ſentiment, he executed it with the ſame 
zeal, as if propoſed by himſelf. But this is only a bare 
poſhbility, which every one will regard as he pleaſes. 
While this negotiation employed the King and his firſt 77, . 
Miniſter, three of the late King's Judges, who had found ,.,.. ; 
means to eſcape out of the Kingdom, were publickly ex- Echard. 
ecuted at Tyburn, They had, after wandering through 14% 


T . Kenneti's 
Low and High-Germany, ſettled for ſome time at Hanaw xegitter, 


under borrowed names, and returned in the ſpring to Delft p. o. 
in Holland, having appointed their wives to meet them 
there, in order to learn the ſtate of affairs in England, and 
what hopes were left for them; but Sir George Downing, 

the King's reſident at the Hague, and formerly of their 
party, having intercepted their letters, obtained the con- 

ſent of the States to ſeize and put them on board an Eng- 

liſh ſhip, which brought them to England, where they 
were executed. The names of theſe three Regicides were 


Corbet, Okey, and Berk/tead. 


t 


This execution was followed with the trials and con- Proce-7.g5 


demnation of Sir Henry Vane and General Lambert, who 1275 Oy 
4 c4/#% 1 


had been particularly excepted in the Act of Pardon, tho' bert. 
they were not amongſt the King's Judges, becauſe they June 2. 
were conſidered as the chief authors of the troubles. Jane 
had been confined, ſhortly after the King's arrival, on a 
bare ſuſpicion of framing ſome plot againſt the Govern- 
ment. But though he was excepted in the Act of Indem- 
nity, he had, by means of his friends, found ſo much 
favour from the ſame Houſe of Commons, who had ex- 
cepted him, that they petitioned the King, jointly with the 
Peers, that he might not ſuffer death, which was granted 
by the King. He was therefore kept in priſon without 
being tried, till the time I am ſpeaking of. But this 
ſecond Parliament being compoſed of men of a different 
character from the firſt, the Commons addreſſed the King 
to bring him as well as Lambert to their trials. In vain 
did he alledge in his defence the petition of the firſt Par- 
liament, and many other reaſons ; he was ſentenced to die 


as a traitor. Lambert was alſo tried and condemned, but Lambert 


was reprieved at the Bar, juſt as he was going to receive P. 
ſentence. He was confined in the Ifle of Guernſey, where 

he lived a Priſoner thirty-ſix years (1). Sir Henry Fane vane 
met not with the fame favour from the King. 'T'his, it ogy 
is pretended, was owing to his inſolent behaviour at his eee 
trial. But many believed him a ſacrifice to the Manes of ese 
the Earl of Strafford, to whoſe death he had greatly con- . 
tributed. His indiſcretion and inſolence, as well at his trial 

as his execution, have been extremely aggravated. But it 

is eaſy to ſee, it was only to ſave the King's honour, who, 
having poſitively promiſed a pardon to all except the King's 
Judges, could not avoid granting a pardon to Jane, with- 

out violating his promiſe, and eſpecially after ſparing his 
life at the requeſt of the late Parliament (2). It was fo gurner, 


feared that he would inſiſt upon this point in his laſt ſpeech, P. 164. 


that drummers were placed under the ſcaffold, who, as 
ſoon as he began to ſpeak, upon a ſign given, drowned his 
voice with their drums. All the favour he could obtain 
from the King, was to be beheaded. Great care was taken 


1 (2) His friends perſuaded him to make ſome ſubmiſſion to the King, in order to ſave his Life; but he fad,“ If the King did not think himſelf 
„ more concerned for his Honour and Word, than he did for his Life, he was very willing they ſhould take it. Nay, I declare, faid he, that I value 


my Lite leſs in a good cauſe, than the King can do his promiſe,” Srate-Trials, Tom. II. p. 455. ; 


after 
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The HISTORY 


1662. after his death to publiſh the King's inclination to pardon 


him, if he had not been provoked by his inſolence. But 
this is a thing very hard to be proved. 


of ENGLAND. 14 Vol. II. 


tended to be good Proteſtants, and zealous members of the 
Church of England, in order to be more ſerviceable to their 
party. The firſt uſed their utmoſt endeavours to incite 


The Predy- St. Bartholomew's day being come (1), on which the Act the Parliament to a ſevere treatment of the Presbyterians 
ers _ of Uniformity was to take place, two thouſand Presbyte- in order to deſtroy a party which had fo openly declared 


their Living 
rather than 
ſubmit to the 


rian Minifters choſe rather to quit their livings, than ſub- 
mit to the conditions of this Act. It was expected, that 


againſt the royal power. The others concealing themſelves 
under a falſe zeal for the Proteſtant Religion, laboured with 


Ad of Uni- a diviſion would have happened amongſt them, and that the ſame ardour, to excite the enmity of the Heads of the 

formity. a great number would have choſe rather to conform to the Church of England, and of thoſe whom they knew to be A 

ber, way Church of England, than ſee themſelves reduced to beg- moſt warm, againſt men, who would not ſpare them, if 

p. Dp gary. It was not therefore without extreme ſurpize, that ever they were in a condition to ruin them, as they had BY 1 

Baxrer's they were all ſeen to ſtand out, not ſo much as one ſuf- manifeſtly ſhewn, But while they were thus zealouſſy . 5 4 

3 fering himſelf to be tempted (2). As this is a conſiderable labouring to bring things to extremities, they were en- e 5 
event of this reign, it will not be improper to enquire into deavouring, on the other hand, by their emiſſaries, to in- . Prey” 
the cauſes of this rigour againſt the Presbyterians : I ſay courage the Presbyterians, and exhort them to the cloſes miau. 
the Presbyterians, becauſe it was not the other Sects that union, by inſinuating it to be the moſt effectual means to 
the Church of England moſt dreaded. defeat the meaſures of their enemies. They were told, 

A Remark 1. Tt cannot be denied, that the High- Churchmen, who their number was ſo great, that, in all likelihood, it would 

up Its 


prevailed in the Parliament, acted in a ſpirit of revenge. 
But this revenge ſhould not appear very ſtrange, conſi- 
dering the perſecution, and at laſt, the entire deſtruction, 
brought upon the Epiſcopal Church by the Presbyterians, if 
honour had not been wounded, nor any promiſe made to 
the Presbyterians. The Church of England was the na- 
tional Church, which had flouriſhed from the reformation, 
to the time of the war between Charles I. and the Parlia- 


ment, when the Presbyterians entirely ſubverted it. It was 


thereſore but juſt to reſtore it to its former condition. But 
it was injuſtice to violate the promiſe made to the Presby- 
terians, eſpecially as they had greatly contributed to the 


King's reſtoration, and withal, to that of the very Church, 


which perſecuted them, after being re-eſtabliſhed by their 


aſſiſtance. 


2. But revenge was not the ſole cauſe of the preſent ri- 
gour exerciſed againſt the Presbyterians. The deſire of 


ſelf · preſervation was no leſs concerned. Experience of what 


had paſſed, taught the Church of England, that if the Preſ- 
byterians ſnould ever find an opportunity like that which 
they once had, they would not fail to improve it. They 


were always irreconcileable enemies, though, in the preſent 
juncture, they were unable to do any hurt, and obliged to 


ſue for mercy. It was therefore, undoubtedly, the intereſt 
of the Church of England, to uſe all poſſible precautions to 
hinder the increaſe of a party already too powerſul, and 


which, probably, would never ceaſe contending for the ſu- 


periority. | 3 
3. We have ſeen what were the notions of this Parlia- 
ment, and of High- Church, concerning the royal prero- 


gative, and to what height it was carried. The Presby- 


terians, as well as the other Seas, were known to follow 
quite contrary maxims, and if they were not entirely Re- 
publicans, at leaſt, they endeavoured to reduce the royal 
power within very narrow bounds, as appeared in the re- 
ſolutions and conduct of the Parliament of 1640. But 
while the Church of England bad no ſuſpicion of the King's 
Religion, and believed him a zealous member, it was her 
intereſt to ſupport and extend the prerogative, and conſe- 


quently to diſable the Presbyterians from proſecuting their 


maxims. 3 

4. The Church of England's intereſt required, that ſhe 
ſhould improve ſo favorable an opportunity, which perhaps 
might never return, It was ſeen, how greedy the King 
was of money, to throw it away with the greateſt profu- 
fion, and that he could not be without the affiſtance of his 


deter the Parliament from attempting the ruin of ſo many 
at once, for fear of exciting new troubles, Whereas, if 
their party ſhould divide, they would be inſenſibly and 
irrecoverably ruined, In ſhort, to induce them the more 
eaſily not to deſpair, they were told, the King, provoked 
with the ill-treatment they received, notwithſtanding his 
promiſe to them, would protect them openly if they would 
remain united ; but a diviſion would put it out of his power 
to do them any ſervice. It is certain, the Court was in 
this diſpoſition, not from any pity to the Presbyterians, or 
regard to the King's honour, but from the hopes that the 
union amongſt the Non-conformiſts would procure them 
more favorable conditions, of which the Papiſts might 
make an advantage. But when I ſay the Court, I do not 
pretend to include the Earl of Clarendon, though prime 
Miniſter. This juſtice muſt be done him, to fay, that 
not only he did not contribute to the deſigns of the King 
and the Papiſts, but was the man that broke their mea- 
ſures, by ſecret intrigues, well knowing what was con- 
cealed under this feigned moderation of the King to the 
Presbyterians. However, the King, the Duke of Vit, 


and the other leading Papiſts, believed it neceſſary, to 
puſh the Presbyterians, and then incourage them to hold 


together, that the danger ariſing from their union might 


prevail with the Parliament to grant to all the Non- 


conformiſts in general, a Toleration which ſhould extend 


formed. 


I have already mentioned the Corporation act, made to Ru 
prevent diſaffected perſons from being admitted into offices. . 
For the better executing this Act, the Parliament appointed of the Cor 


perati nd 


to the Papiſts. This is not a bare conjecture. All the Bune, 
King's proceedings demonſtrate this was the ſcheme he had FIN 


commiſſioners, who were employed all this year in viliting He, 


Corporations, and inſpecting the conduct of the members. 
A very extenſive power was given to theſe commiſſioners, 
with abſolute authority to turn out of the Corporations, all 
members who were ever ſo little ſuſpected. For the de- 
ſign of this AQt was to diveſt of all credit, every perſon 
not entirely devoted to the King and the Church of Ex- 
land. This power was exerciſed with all imaginable rigor: ſo 


J. 


that the Corporations had not one member leſt, who was 


not of the ſame principles with the Houſe of Commons. 


Moreover, the walls of Glocgſter, Coventry, Northampton, 


Leiceſter and Taunton were, by order of theſe commiſſion- 
ers demoliſhed, becauſe theſe towns had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their fidelity to the Parliament. 


Declara 
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Parliament, and the Church had the good fortune to have About the end of the year a conſpiracy was diſcovered, 4 bt. P 


a Parliament conſiſting of her moſt zealous Members, and formed by the fifth Monarchy-men, and upon the informa- Pn, I 1 
diſpoſed to ſacrifice to the King a little of the nation's tions of ſome of the complices, fix were executed. Never- Idee. MiR/-ni 


treaſure, provided the King would, in his turn, make them 


a ſacrifice of the Presbyterians. Though he was not ſuſ- the ſeverity practiſed againſt the Non- conformiſts. The 1 l h.. 
pected to be a Papiſt, it could not be thought, he would, ground of this ſuſpicion was, that in a plot formed to ſeize 
from a pure principle of honour and honeſty, quarrel with and kill the King, the Duke of York, and General Mont, 

a Parliament ſo favorable to him, for the ſake of the Preſ- and to ſeize the Tower, and Caſtle of Vindſor, only ſix 

byterians, whom he neither did, nor had reafon to love. conſpirators were diſcovered, namely, George Phillips a 

There was nothing therefore but what might be expected Serjeant of Foot, Thomas Tonge a diſtiller, Francis Stubbs 

from his complaiſance, provided care was taken to ſupply a cheeſemonger, James Hind a gunner, John Sellers a com- 

him with money. Such a junfture was not to be neg- paſs-maker, and Nathaniel Gibbs a felt-maker. Few could 
lected, 3 believe that ſuch men ſhould ever think of ſucceeding in 
2 But there was another ſtill more powerful cauſe of the a deſign of that nature. It is true, that to render this con- 

Parliament's ſeverity againſt the Presbyterians. This was ſpiracy more probable, it was ſaid, the old Colonels were 

the intereſt of the Papiſts, who had ever a great influence to aſſemble their disbanded forces, and Ludlow, then in 

during this reign. Some made an open profeſſion of their Switzerland, to come and head them. But though ſuch SC 


Religion, and yet were looked upon with a very favorable an undertaking required perſons of ſome diſtin &i on, yet tors ent 


. ( ed. 
eye by the Court. Others, after the King's example, pre- only theſe ſix wretches who were executed (3), could be Per. 


(1) The Presbyterians remembred, What a St. Bartholomew's had been h EET 1 ; -e, and 
did nor flick to compare the one with the other. Burnet, p. 185. eld at Paris ninety years before, which was the day of that Maſſacre, 


ks 19 There was a great debate in Council a little before St. Bartholomew's day, 
whether the Act of Uniformity ſhould be punctually executed or not. Some moved 3 the execution of it 3 till the next Seſſion of Par- 
liament. Others were for executing it in the main, that is, to let ſome eminent Men preach in their Churches, till they ſhould die, and to put Cu- 
rates to read the Common-Prayer, The Earl of Mancheſter laid all theſe things before the King with much zeal, Sheldon, on the orher hand, preſſed 


the execution of the Law. IA. P. 192, 

(2) Buraet inſinuares, that their Leaders took great pains to have them all flick her, infuſing ir i i Good out, that 
would ſhow their ſtrength, and produce new Laws in their f, — Nr a If greet vgs - friends | 
8 P w ir favour So it was thought, that many went out in the crowd to keep their frien 

(3) Only Phillips, Tonge, Gibbs, and Stubbs, were executed. 
Charts, . See Heath, p. 113. 

1 . 


. : a . e Pre 
theleſs, many believed, this was only an artifice to excuſe II. f nian. 


— . TC ——— · — 


r — — — — 


Jom Sellers was afterwards made the King's Hydrographer, and publiſhed ſeveral Maps. 
diſcovered. 


Book XXIII. 


„ Treaties» 


In. 5.264 Algerines to a peace with England. As the King was in 
3 267. poſſeſſion of Tangier, they, doubtleſs, believed, it would 


cure them a particular exemption, but he performed nei- 
ther, his aim having been only to keep them united, by 
giving them hopes of his protection. After the Act was 
paſſed, he ftill continued to feed their expectations, and 
hence it was, that they addrefled the King and Council, 
for a Diſpenſation from the penalties annexed to the Act 
of Uniformity. This petition would doubtleſs have been 
Y rejected, if the King had not ſignified to the Council the 
E  0:/are- obligation he was under to grant their requeſt, Some time 
aun in heir after he publiſhed a Declaration, dated the 26th of Decem- 
E Err ber, but which appeared not till the n of January 
Rnieęiſter, 1662-3. In this Declaration, after an aſſurance of his 
. firm adherence to the Act of Uniformity, he ſaid how- 
B ever, that for the ſake of others, he was eras, Tow diſ- 
pe. 28. penſe with ſome matters in it (3). Upon this Declara- 
lau, tion, Mr. Calamy a Presbyterian Miniſter being in the 
Church of [Alder manbury,] of which he had the cure be- 
a fore the execution of the Act, and ſeeing the Miniſter, 
who was expected, did not come, aſcended the Pulpit and 
preached, for which he was committed to Newgate by the 
Lord-Mayor of London. But in a few days, he was diſ- 
charged by the King's expreſs order. 
The King, as we have ſeen, meant to procure ſome 
of advantages for the Presbyterians, in order to procure the 
v. Ext of fame for the Papiſts. This was his ſcheme, and as it was 
We Carendon directly contrary to the Earl of Clarendon's principles, 
. * 4447 mortal enemy of the Presbyterians, and no friend of the 
5 Papiſts, it is not ſurpriſing, it ſhould be formed without 
1 the privity of this Miniſter, whoſe credit, for that reaſon, 
WE"! began now to decline. Nay, the King had plainly ſhewn, 
= Alingron he had not the ſame affection for him, by obliging his inti- 
| mate friend Secretary Nicholas, worn out with age, to re- 
E 


ed, Bennet, aſterwards Earl of Arlington. This ſufficiently 
= p.:3;, 789. diſcovered, that his credit with the King was ſenſibly di- 
5 miniſhed, On the other hand, though the King affected 
a great zeal for the Proteſtant Religion, the choice of 
Bennet to be Secretary of State, ſhewed his inclination for 
the Roman Catholick, as Bennet was ſtrongly ſuſpected of 
= being a Papiſt in his heart, and known for their Protector. 
WT Clarendon. It is ſaid, he and the Earl of Briſtal had induced the Ne 
Et Il. p. 95. to change his Religion at Fontarabia, and that Bennet dur 
5 not return into England, till aſter the death of the Lord 
Culpeper, who had threatned him to diſcover it to the Par- 
liament. Be this as it will, Bennet being the Chancellor's 
enemy, this laſt could not but look upon his enemy's ad- 
vancement to the poſt of his intimate friend, as a prelude 
. do his diſgrace. | 
n. King's The King's declaration in favour of the Presbyterians, 
iin Was a farther indication of the Chancellor's fall. This 
ue Prey. declaration had been reſolved, and prepared, without his 
wa. knowledge at Somer/et-houſe, where the Queen- mother re- 
ſided, and probably by a Catholick Junto, or by ſecret fa- 
vourers of that Religion. Thoſe who knew the Chancel- 
lor's principles, eaſily judged, he had no hand in it. They 
had reaſon to be after wards confirmed in this opinion, 
when every one evidently ſaw, the King, in his pretended 
compathon for the Presbyterians, deſigned only to procure 
A Toleration for the Catholicks. The Chancellor, how- 
ever, kept his poſt for ſome years, though with a great 
ET  Odiminution of credit, 
um. be Parliament meeting the 18th of February, the King 
| made a Speech to both Houſes, in which he confined him- 
ſelf to one ſingle point, namely, his declaration concern- 
. „, me the Act of Uniformity. His words were theſe: 
F ee e Jo cure the diſtempers, and compoſe the diſ- 
= th Houſes 


11 jo 
[2% 
4% 


1 


I [Echarg, 
5 ong- Parliament. Id. p. 671, 


* guided Conſcience, 


No, 75. Vor. II. 


e . 


© ferent minds among us, I ſet forth my declaration of 1662-3, 
the 26th of December, in which you may ſee, I am 
<< willing to ſet bounds to the hopes of ſome, and to the 
fears of others; of which, when you ſhall have exa- 


© mined well the grounds, I doubt not but I ſhall have 


your concurrence therein. The truth is, I am, in my 
nature, an enemy to all ſeverity for Religion and Con- 
< ſcience, how miſtaken ſoever it be, when it extends to 
capital and ſanguinary puniſhments, which I am told 
© were 305 in Popiſh times: Therefore, when I ſay this, 
*© hope I ſhall not need to warn any here, not to infer 
from thence, I mean to favour Popery. I muſt confeſs 
to you, there are many of that profeſſion who having 
56 ſerved ay Father and my ſelf very well, may fairly 
hope for ſome part of that indulgence I would willingly 
afford to others who diſſent from us: But let me ex- 
plain my ſelf, leſt ſome miftake me herein, as I hear 
they did in my Declaration: I am far from meaning 
by this, a toleration or qualifying them thereby to hold 
any offices or places in the Government ; nay, further, 
I deſire ſome Laws to be made to hinder the growth 
* and progreſs of their doctrines. I hope you have all fo 
good an opinion of my zeal for the Proteſtant Religion, 
as I need not tell you, I will not yield to any therein, 
not to the Biſhops themſelves, nor in my liking the 
Uniformity of it, as it is now eſtabliſhed ; which being 
the Standard of our Religion, muſt be kept pure and 
uncorrupted, free from all other mixtures: And yet, 
if the Diſſenters will demean themſelves peaceably and 
** modeftly under the Government, I could heartily wiſh, 
I had ſuch a power of indulgence, to uſe upon occaſions, 
as might not needleſsly force them out of the Kingdom, 
or ſtaying here, give them cauſe to conſpire againſt the 
peace of it. | | 
* 1 Lords and Gentlemen, It would look like flattery 
in me to tell you, to what degree I am confident of 
your wiſdom and affection in all things, that relate to 
the e and proſperity of the Kingdom. If you 
conſider well what is beſt for us all, I dare ſay we ſhall | 


not diſagree, — | 


This Speech, with the Declaration of the 26th of De- om 


_ cember, alarmed the Houſe of Commons. It may almoſt tvid. 


od ber 2. fign his poſt to the Chancellor's profeſſed enemy, Sir Henry 


. 


be affirmed, that whatever the Commons had done in fa- 
vour of the King, was only to procure his aſſent to the 
Act of Uniformity, and yet, they ſaw him not only dii- 
penſe with this Act, but even deſire a power to diſpenſe 
with it, that is, to ſet it aſide as often as he pleaſed : That 


this was not only in favour of the Presbyterians, who had a 


better claim to indulgence than the other Sets, but more- 
over, in favour of all the Nonconſormiſts. Nay, it was 
ealy to perceive, from what he ſaid concerning the Ca- 


tholicks, that his intention was to prevent their being di- 


ſtinguiſhed from the Proteſtant Sects, in caſe his defires{ 
were complied with. This juſtice ought to be done to the 
High-Church party, that though their enemies frequently 
brand them for Papiſts, on account of their extreme at- 
tachment to certain forms and ceremonies, yet are they as 
far removed from the eſſence of Popery, as the other EpiC- 
copalians, and even the Presbyterians themſelves : This they 
have demonſtrated on ſeveral very remarkable occaſions. 
The Houſe of Commons, which, as I ſaid, was chiefly 
compoſed of High-Churchmen, found in the King's de- 
mand, two articles equally oppoſite to their principles, 
namely, indulgence for the Presbyterians, and indulgence 
for the Catholicks. Wherefore, they reſolved to preſent an 
addreſs to the King, wherein, after the neceſſary compli- 


ments, they proceeded in the following manner, 
cc 


cc cy of heart, that we are b ht to differ from any * the 


„thing which your Majeſty has thought fit to propoſe : King's De- 


* And tho' we do no way doubt, but that the unreaſonable die 


« diſtempers of ſome men's ſpirits, and the many muti- — 


<« nies and conſpiracies which were carried on during the Kenner. 
late intervals of Parliament, did reaſonably incline your 
<© Majeſty to endeavour by your Declaration, to give ſome 
& allay to thoſe ill-humours, till the Parliament afſembled ; 
“and the hopes of Indulgence, if the Parliament ſhould 
e conſent to it; eſpecially ſeeing the pretenders to this 
«© indulgence, did ſeem to make ſome titles to it, by vir- 
tue of your Majeſty's Declaration from Breda. Ne- 
<< vertheleſs, we your Majeſty's moſt aui and loyal 
Subjects, who are now returned to ſerve Parliament 
4 from thoſe ſeveral parts and places of your Kingdom, 
% for which we were choſen, do humbly offer to your 


= favor of (1 However, as Lndlow obſerves, this ſerved the Court for a pretence to ſeize five or ſix hundred perſons; to diſarm all thoſe they ſuſpected ; to 
=: Delr;- make thoſe they had taken give bonds not to take up arms againſt the King; and to increaſe their ſtanding Guards. Tom, III. p. 114. | 
a. * (2) This year died Robert Saunderſon, Biſhop of Lincoln; Dr. John Gaxden, Biſhop of Worceſter, the reputed Author of Eikon Baſilike, (See Keonnet's 

1,5 P- 773» Oc.) As alfo William Fiennes, Viſcount Say and Seat, Lord Privy-Seal; and, on Jeptemb. 3. at Burford, William Lenthail, Speaker of the 


| 7 | \ 
(3 His words are, * — As for what concerns the penalties upon thoſe who (living peaceably) do not conform thro ſcruple and renderneſs of miſe 
but modeſtly, and without ſcandal, perform their devotions in their own way, we ſhall make it our ſpecial. care, without invad- 
po 805 the freedom of Parliament, to incline their wiſdom at this next approaching Seſſions, to concur with us in makin ſome ſuch AQ for chat pure 
Pole, as may enable us to exerciſe with a more univerſal ſatisfaction, chat power of difpenüng, which we conceive do be jnhejegt in us,” 


7 X I Majeſty's 
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The HISTORY 


1662-3, ** Majeſty's great Wiſdom, that it is in no fort adviſeable, 


4 3 
T's Kl 3 


Aiiſwer, 


March 16, 


Echard. 


execution of it. | 
e reſtleſs importunity of every ſect or opinion, and of 


"66 
cc 


ce that there be any Indulgence to ſuch Perſons who pre- 
& ſume to diflent from the Act of Uniformity, and the 
<« Religion eftabliſhed: For theſe reaſons we have conſi- 
& dered the nature of your Majefty's Declaration from 
& Breda, and are humbly of opinion, that your Majeſty 
&« ought not to be preſſed with it any further; 1. Be- 
& cauſe it is not a Promiſe in itſelt, but only a gracious 
« declaration of your Majeſty's intentions, to do what in 
&« you lay, and what a Parliament ſhould adviſe your Ma- 
<« jeſty to do; and no ſuch advice was ever given or 
« thought fit to be offered, nor could it be otherwiſe un- 
e derſtood, becauſe there were Laws of Uniformity then 
<-jn being, which could not be diſpenſed with but by Act 
« of Parliament. 2. They who do pretend a right to 
<«'that ſuppoſed Promiſe, put the right into the hands of 
& their repreſentatives, whom they choſe to ſerve for them 
“e jn this Parliament, who have paſſed, and your Majeſty 
cc conſented to the Act of Uniformity. If any ſhall pre- 
<& ſume to ſay, that a right to the benefit of this Declara- 
<« tion doth ſtill remain after this Act paſſed, 3. It tends 
& to difſolve the very bonds of Government, and to ſup- 


<« poſe a diſability in your Majeſty and the Houſes of Par- 


<« liament, to make a Law contrary to any part of your 
e Majeſty's Declaration, though both Houfes ſhould advite 
“ your Majeſty to it. | 

We have alſo confidered the nature of the Indul- 
& gence propoſed, with reference to thoſe Conſequences 
“ which muſt neceſſarily attend it. 1. It will eſtabliſh 
&« Schiſm by a law, and make the whole government of 


Le the Church precarious, and the cenſures of it of no mo- 
2. It will no way be- 


ment or conſideration at all. 
c tome the gravity or wiſdom of a Parliament, to paſs a 
&« law at one ſeſſion for Uniformity, and at the next Seſ- 
4 fiort (the reaſons of Uniformity continuing ſtill the 
c ſame) to paſs another law to fruſtrate' of weaken the 
3. It will expoſe your Majeſty to the 


ce every ſingle perſon alſv, who ſhall preſume to diſſent 
c from the Church of England. 4. It will be a cauſe of 
« increaſing Seas and Sectaries, whoſe numbers will 


ce weaken the true Proteſtant profeſſion ſo far, that it will 
c at leaſt be difficult for it to defend itſelf againſt them: 


«© And which is further conſiderable, thoſe numbers, 
& which by being troubleſome to the government, find 
<« they can arrive to an Indulgence, will, as their numbers 
&"irigreaſe, be yet mate troubleſome, that ſo at length 

& may arrive to a General Toleration, which your 


tte 
| < Mfeity hath declared againſt, and in time ſome preva- 


* "ent Sect will at laſt contend for an Eſtabliſhment ; 
* which, for ought can be foreſeen, may end in Popery. 
„ 5, It is a thing altogether without precedent, and it will 
„take away all means of convicting Recuſants, and be 
« inconſiſtent with the method and proceedings of the 
laws of England. Laſtly, it is humbly conceived, that 
the Indulgence propoſed will be ſo far from tending to 
<< the peace of the Kingdom, that it is rather likely to 
«© occaſion great diſturbance. And on the contrary, that 
<< the aſſerting of the Laws and the Religion eſtabliſhed, 
according to the Act of Uniformity, is the moſt proba- 
ble means to produce a ſettled peace and obedience 
throughout your Kingdom ; becauſe the variety of pro- 
feſſions in Religion, when openly indulged, doth di- 


cc 
0 
cc 
them opportunity to count their numbers; which, con- 
<< ſidering the animoſities that out of a religious pride will 
be kept on foot by the ſeveral Factions, doth tend di- 


s realy and inevitably to open diſturbance. Nor can 


« your Majeſty have any ſecurity, that the doctrine or 
< worſhip of the ſeveral factions, which are all governed 
<< by a ſeveral rule, ſhall be conſiſtent with the peace of 
your Kingdom. And if any perſon ſhall preſume to 


<< difturb the peace of the Kingdom, we do in all humi- 


© lity declare, That we will for ever, and on all occa- 
© fions, be ready with our utmoſt endeayours and affiſt- 
** ance to adhere to, and ſerve your Majefty, according to 
<© our bounden duty and allegiance,” | 

T his Addreſs, notwithſtanding the weakneſs of the rea- 
ſons alledged in it, produced the effect, the Commons 


expected, which was, to let the King ſee, it would be in 


vain to endeavour to obtain from the Parliament a power 
of diſpenſing with the Uniformity Act. He anſwered in 
writing, about three weeks after, that he was unwilling to 
reply to their reaſons, though he found he had been miſ- 
underſtood, but renewed his thanks for their declaration to 
aſſiſt him againſt any perſon, that ſhould preſume to diſ- 
turb the peace of the Kingdom. | 

As in the King's Speech and Declaration, there were two 


(1) The particular branches of the Revenues were, the Cuſtoms, the Exciſe, the Crown-Lands, the Hearth-mon 


FTenths, the Coina 
Tom. II. b. 102, 


rectly diſtinguiſh men into Parties, and withal gives 


of ENGLAND. Vol. II 


articles which gave an alarm to the Parliament, the one 
relating to the Non-conformiſts in general, the other con. 
cerning the Papiſts in particular, the Commons, after aQin 
againſt the former, reſolved alſo to proceed againſt the lat. 
ter. To this end, they obtained the concurrence of th 
Lords, for an addreſs to be jointly preſented to the Kin : 
wherein both Houſes ſaid, That his Majeſty* 
* wards the Papiſts, had drawn into the Kingdom a great 4 
* number of Romiſh Prieſts and Jeſuits: They were 
therefore humble ſuitors to him, to iſſue out a Procla. ig 
mation to command all Jeſuits, and all Engl, Irih we. 
* and Scotiſh popiſh Prieſts, and all ſuch other Prieſts a; 
have taken orders from the See of Rome, or by authorit 
thereof, (except ſuch foreign Jeſuits or Prieſts, as þ 
contract of marriage are to attend the perſons of either 
of the Queen's, or by the law of Nations to attend ſo- 
reign Ambaſſadors) to depart this Kingdom by a day 
under pain of having the penalties of the Law inflicted 
upon them.“ The King anſwered in writing : * Thy jr, ;, 
he was not a little troubled, that his lenity and conde- Echarl, © 
ſcenſion towards many of the popiſh perſuaſion (which 
were but natural effects of his generoſity and good na- 
ture, after having lived ſo many years in the dominions 
of Roman Catholick Princes ; and out of a juſt memory 
of what many of them have done and ſuffered in the 
ſervice of his Father and himſelf) had been made { ill 
uſe of, and ſo ill deſerved, that the reſort of Jeſuits and 
Prieſts into this Kingdom, had been thereby increaſed, 
with which his Majeſty was and is highly offended. But 
that he would iſſue out a Proclamation as he was deſired, 
and take care it ſhould be more effectual than any Pro- 
clamation of that kind had ever been. He declared far- 
ther to both Houſes, and all his loving Subjects, That 
as his affection and zeal for the Proteſtant Religion, and 
the Church of England, had not been concealed or un- 
taken notice of in the world, ſo he was not, nor ever 
would be, ſo ſollicitous for the ſettling his own revenue, 
or providing for the peace and tranquillity of the King- 
dom, as for the advancement and improvement of the 
Religion eſtabliſhed, and for the uſing and applying all 
proper and effeCtual remedies to hinder the growth of 
% Popery, both which he in truth looked upon the beſt 
** expedients to eftabliſh the peace and proſperity of all his 
Kingdoms.“ | 5 
The Proclamation was accordingly publiſhed, 


1663, 


s lenity to- 7: y;.. 


poſe, ſince the beginning of the Reign 12 I. As 1 


it was not then known that the King was a Catholick, his Ap 
aſſurances of zeal for the Proteſtant Religion were taken 1, 
for ſo many truths, which removed all ſuſpicion of his H. 
having the leaſt deſign to reſtore the Catholick Religion in 
England. As we are now better informed, we are better 
able to judge of his intentions, 5 

This affair being ended, the Commons proceeded next 
to examine the ſtate of the King's ordinary revenue, and 
to think of means to raiſe it to twelve hundred thouſand 
pounds, according to their promiſe (1). But as this affair 
required a long diſcuſſion, the King, who deſigned an im- 
mediate prorogation of the Parliament, thought proper to 
make an attempt for a ſpeedy and extraordinary fuppy m 
the Commons, till his revenues ſhould be ſettled, For tis 2 , 
purpoſe he ſent for them to the Banquetting- Houſe, and in 9% 
a Speech, the moſt flattering, pathetick, and affectionate, lune. 


he had ever yet made, demanded a preſent ſupply of mo- RY 


ney, without which he aſſured them it was impoſſible to 
ſtruggle with the difficulties, he was preſſed with. Heot- 


fered to ſhew, that the twelve hundred thouſand pounds 


formerly granted him, had been, to the laſt penny, diſ- 
poſed for the publick ſervice. But he well knew there was 
no danger in the offer, though it was not eaſy to imagine 
to what publick uſe this money had been applied. How. 4% 
ever that be, the Commons moved with the King's great““ 
affection for his people, and his ardent zeal for the Pro- 
teſtant Religion, granted him four entire ſubſidies, and the 
Clergy in Convocation, following their example gave him 
the ſame. | | | Te 
Mean time, the Chancellor's credit daily declined, not 8 
that his affection for the King was leſſened, but, probably, zi. 
becauſe the King, entering into new projects advantagious Ec, 
neither to the State nor Religion, did not believe this 
Miniſter a proper inſtrument to aſſiſt him in the execution 
thereof. If the Chancellor's enemies had met with in- 
couragement from the King, he would have been already 
diſgraced, but his ſervices, affection, and fidelity, as well 
during the King's exile, as ſince his reſtoration, could not 
eaſily be forgot. Wherefore he was continued, not only in 
his poſt, but even in ſome degree of favour, which made 
the Papiſts fear, he would at laſt recover his credit, and 


, the Poſt-Office, the Firſt-fruits and 


ve, che Alengtivn-Othce, wich other leſſer matters, which in all amounted to eleven hundred thouſand pounds, or thereabouts. Echard, 


break 


but NO A Pridems | 
better obſerved than all thoſe publiſhed for the ſame pur- "4% |} 
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break all their meaſures. This probably engaged the Earl 
of Briſtol, a profeſſed Papiſt, to endeavour utterly to ruin 
the Chancellor, by impeaching him before the Lords of 
High-treaſon, believing doubtleſs, the King would not be 
diſpleaſed to ſee him fall by this means, without his having 
any hand in it. But if it was eaſy to accuſe the Chan- 
cellor, it was difficult to draw an impeachment ſo plauſible 
and coherent as to make him appear criminal. The ar- 
ticles exhibited againſt him by the Earl of Briſtol, were to 


this effect: 
« 1 That he had endeavoured to alienate the hearts of 


ce his Majeſty's Subjects, by artificially inſinuating to his 
n. c creatures and dependants, That his Majeſty was inclined 


cc to Popery, and defigned to alter the eſtabliſhed Religion. 

ce 2. He had ſaid to ſeveral perſons of his Majeſty's Privy- 
& Council, That his Majefly was dangerouſly corrupted in 
&« þjs Religion, and inclined to Popery + That perſons of that 
« Religion had ſuch acceſs, and ſuch credit with him, that 
« unleſs there were a careful eye had unto it, the Proteſtant 
60 algen would be overthrown in this Kingdom, 

« +, Upon his Majeſty's admitting Sir Henry Bennet to be 
cc Secretary of State, in the place of Sir Edward Nicholas, 
«© he ſaid, That his Majeſty had given ten thouſand pounds 
« +, remove a zealous Proteſtant, that he might bring into 
« that place of high truſt a concealed Papiſt. 

«© 4, In purſuance of the fame traiterous deſign, ſeve- 


c xa] friends and dependants of his have faid aloud, That 


<< caſe it ſhould be effected. | 


« qyere it not for my Lord Chancellor's landing in the gap, 
« Pepery would be introduced into this Kingdom. 

« - That he had perſuaded the King, contrary to his 
« reaſon, to allow his name to be uſed to the Pope and 
« ſeveral Cardinals in the ſollicitation of a CardinaPs cap 
« for the Lord Aubigney, great Almoner to the Queen: 
<« Tn order to effect which, he had employed Mr. Richard 


% Bealing, x known Papiſt; and had likewiſe applied him- | 


« ſelf to ſeveral Popiſh Prieſts and Jeſuits for the ſame 
« purpoſe, promiſing great favour to the Prieſts here, in 

« 6, That he had likewiſe promiſed to ſeveral Papiſts, 
« he would do his endeavcur, and faid, He hoped to com- 
& paſs the taking away all penal Laws againſt them; to the 
cc end they might preſume and grow vain upon his Pa- 
« tronage, and by their publiſhing their hopes of a tole- 


4 ration, encreaſe the ſcandal endeavoured by him to be 


&« raiſed throughout the Kingdom. | 

4 -, That being intruſted with the treaty betwixt his 
© Majeſty, and his royal Conſort the Queen, he conclud- 
ee ed it upon articles ſcandalous and dangerous to the 
% Proteſtant Religion: Moreover he brought the King and 
4 Queen together, without any ſettled agreement about the 


_ ©. performance of the Marriage-rites : whereby the Queen 


e refuſing to be married by a Proteſtant Prieſt, in cafe of 

her being with child, either the ſucceſſion ſhould be 
<< made uncertain for want of due rites of matrimony, or 
« ele his Majeſty be expoſed to a ſuſpicion of his being 
© married in his own dominions by a Romiſb Prieſt, 

«© $, That having endeavoured to alienate the affections 
<* of the King's Subjects upon the ſcore of Religion, he 
made uſe of all malicious ſcandals and jealouſies to raiſe 
< to himſelf a popular applauſe of being the zealous Uphol- 
« der of the Proteſtant Religion. wy 

© g. That he further endeavoured to alienate the af- 
© fections of the King's Subjects, by venting in his own 
*« diſcourſe, and thoſe of his emiſſaries, opprobrious ſcandals 


<< againſt his Majefty's perſon, and courſe of life, ſuch as are 


not fit to be mentioned, unleſs neceſſity ſhould require it. 

„ 10, That he endeavoured to alienate the affection of 
the Duke of York, from his Majeſty, by ſuggeſting to 
© him, That his Majeſty intended to legitimate the Duke of 
Monmouth. No 

** 11. That he had perſuaded the King, againſt the ad- 
vice of the Lord- general, to withdraw the Engliſb garri- 
ſons out of Scotland, and demoliſh all the forts built there, 
at ſo vaſt a charge to this Kingdom; and all without 
expecting the advice of the Parliament of England. 

„iz. That he endeavoured to alienate his Majeſty's 


« affections and eſteem for his preſent Parliament, by tel- 


** ling him, That there was never ſo weak and inconſide- 
* rable a Houſe of Lords, nor never fo weak and heady a 
* Houſe of Commons; and particularly, That it was better 
„ to ſell Dunkirk, than to be at their mercy for want of 
« money. Hs 
IS That, contrary to a known law made laſt ſeſ- 
* ſions, by which money was given and applied for the 
** maintaining of Dunkirk, he adviſed and effected the ſale 
of the ſame to the French King. | 

* 14. That he had, contrary to law, enriched himſelf 


* and his creatures by the ſale of offices. 


live independent of his Brother. 
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© 15, That he had converted to his own uſe vaſt ſums 1663. 
of publick money raiſed in Ireland by way of ſubſidy, 
private and publick Benevolences, and otherwiſe given 
and intended to defray the charge of the Government 
in that Kingdom. | | 

© 16. That having arrogated to himſelf a ſupreme di- 

“ rection of all his Majeſty's affairs, he had prevailed to 
have his Majeſty's cuſtoms ſarmed at a lower rate than 
© others offered, and that by perſons, with ſome of whom 
he went a ſhare, and other parts of money reſulting 
„from his Majeſty's revenues,” 

Without entering into the particulars of this charge, I Reed ty 
ſhall content my ſelf with obſerving, it was unanimouſly {2 
rejected, as improbable, and even contradictory (1). For, Echard. 
beſides that the Earl of Clarendon was known to be no leſs 
prejudiced againſt the Papiſts than againſt the Presbyterians, 
it could not but appear ſtrange, that an open and declared 
Papiſt, as the Earl of Briſtol was, ſhould accuſe the Chan- 
cellor of favouring the Romiſb Religion, and, on the other 
hand, of inſinuating, that the King was a Papiſt, in order 
to alienate the affection of his Subjects. But what was 
{till more extraordinary in this impeachment, is, that the 
infinuations the Chancellor was accuſed of, concerning the 
King, were true in themſelves, and that the Earl of Bri- 
tal pretended to repreſent them as ſlanders. 

In this ſeſſion, the Parliament granted the Duke of York The Revenue 
the revenues of the Poſt-Office (2), and Wine-Licenſes. ; egg whe 
Theſe revenues, which afterwards conſiderably increaſed, Pute of 
enabled the Duke of York to keep a ſeparate Court, and 0. 

The 27th of Juh, the King gave his aſſent to the “erle- 
Subſidy-A and ſome others, after which he prorogued ron 2288 
the Parliament to the 16th of March the following year Kenner, 
1663-4. 5 | 

| Shortly after, the King and Queen made a progreſs in- , King 
to the Weſt, where they were received with great pomp P.. 
and magnificence, particularly at Oxford. This was only Aucuſt, 
a journey of pleaſure, and after five or ſix weeks ſpent in |"? 
it, they returned to London in October. | . 

While the King was upon his progreſs, a Conſpiracy 4 I of 
was diſcovered, carried on by the old Republicans and In- e F 0 
dependents, to reſtore the Commonwealth. It is pretend- D ente. 
ed, they were to ſeize ſeveral towns, particularly in the 8 = 
North, where they believed themſelves ſtrongeſt, and then cc. 
raiſe a general inſurrection. But being diſcovered by one Plillips- 
of the complices, many were apprehended, and one and td. 
twenty convicted, and executed the January following. It 
was aſſured, that Ludlotio and Lambert were to head theſe 
rebels, though the firſt never ſtirred out of Switzerland, 
where he had fled for refuge. As for Lambert, beſides 
that he never left the Ile of Guernſey where he was con- 


fined, if any proofs had appeared againſt him, he would, 


doubtleſs, not have been ſpared, It is true, Ludlow, in his III. p. 512, 


Memoirs, ſeems to own, there was, this year, ſome pro- 
ject ſet on foot by the Republicans in England. | | 
This year died Dr. Juxon Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Dr. Juxon 
was ſucceeded by Gilbert Sheldon Biſhop of London (3), __ 
The Parliament meeting the 16th of March, the 


to leave an Act in being, which paſſed in a time very un- 
careful for the dignity of the Crown, or ſecurity of the 
People. Laſtly, he told them, he loved Parliaments: 
That never King was ſo much beholden to them as him- 
ſelf, nor did he believe the Crown could ever be happy 
without frequent Parliaments: But he would never ſuffer 
a Parliament to come together by the means preſcribed by 
that bill. He then told them, that the four ſubſidies granted 
the laſt ſeſſion, had fallen very ſhort of what he expected, 
or they intended : That the revenues of the Exciſe, and 
Tunnage and Poundage were greatly diminiſhed by the 
frauds of brewers and merchants, and the tax upon Chim- 
nies declined, the laſt half year having brought in leſs than 
the former, He therefore prayed them to let him haye 
the collecting of this tax by his own officers, | 
The Commons returning to their own Houſe, proceeded 1664. 


immediately upon a Bill to repeal the Triennial Act, and The 4 of 


made another in its room, namely, That the ſitting of . 


Parliament ſhould not be diſcontinued above three years revotes. 

at moſt, This Bill being ready, and paſſed by the Lords, 

the King came to their Houſe the 5th of April, and gave 

it the royal aſſent. EN 
The King had ſometime ſince reſolved upon a war with 


(1) Upon their being rejected, the Earl of Briſtol ſaid, Thoſe Articles were not intended by him as 2 charge, but as an information. Echard, 


r 1 III. p. 197.— As 


don as he had delivered them, he, it ſeems, either repented of it, or at leaſt was prevailed with to abſtond. Barnet, p. 197. 


(2) Which then brought in twenty one thouſand pounds a year, Hip. of Taxes, p. 307. 
Judge Jentyns, who had þecn queſtioned and impriſoned by the long ra p 
| and: 


(3 This Vear alſo died, Jereme Weſton Earl of Portland, 
JS | 
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4 1664. Holland: But it is difficult to know the true motive of this concluded with them in 1661. England was no leſs con- 166 
| Cauſe of the reſolution, For the cauſes alledged were only general, cerned than the States in the depredations committed by 
Dutch War except the taking of two ſhips in the Eaft-Indies, valued the Algerines upon all ſorts of ſhips, and therefore the State; 
| | ee 7 at the moſt but at eight or ten thouſand pounds Sterling. deſired the King of England to join a ſquadron of his ſhips 
| R. Coke. Tf ſome Engliſb Hiſtorians are to be credited, the King had with a Fleet they were equipping, to oblige the Alperines 
no thoughts of this war: The Dutch were the aggreſſors, to a more exact obſervation of the peace. The ing an- 
| and being incouraged by promiſe of great aſſiſtance from ſwered, he had rather act ſeparately, 
| France, ſought a quarrel with England, They alſo pretend, After this anſwer, the States ſent Ruyter into the Medi. Buns, 
it was ſolely at the preſſing inſtances of the Parliament, that terranean, with a ſquadron of twelve ſhips, and the King Kenn: 
the King was drawn into this war, to revenge the wrongs ſent thither a fleet of twenty fail under the command * 
and damages done by the Dutch to the Engliſb in India, of Lawſon, Theſe two fleets departed in May this year, ang 
Africa, and elſewhere. But as theſe Hiſtorians deſcend not about the ſame time the Duke of York, as Governor of 
to particulars, but keep to generals, the Reader would be the Royal African Company, ſent Vice-Admiral Helms 
very ill informed, if he adhered only to what they ſay. to Cape Verde, with a ſquadron of fourteen men 


Ss . of war, 

J ſhall therefore relate here what I meet with in others, to take all poſſible advantages againſt the Dutch Eaft-Indig 

who more fully explain this affair. Company. Lawſon meeting Ruyter in the Mediterranean, 

Baſnage. The 27th of April 1662, the States-general of the was ſaluted by the Dutch Admiral, but returned not the 


United. Provinces made a treaty with the King of France, compliment, contrary to what had been ſtipulated in the 
by which both parties ingaged to aſſiſt one another, in treaty of 1662, It is not neceſſary to take notice here 
sept. 24 caſe of any attack upon either in Europe. The ſame year of the little ſucceſs Lawſon and Ruyter had againſt the A. 
they made a like treaty of league and alliance with gerines. What Holms did at Cape Verde is much more ma- 
the King of England. This had relation to another made terial. | | 
in 1659, between England and the States before the King's In the months of Auguſt and September, Holms made him- Biſnape, 
reſtoration, and ſeemed to be renewed only to remove the ſelf maſter of Fort St. Andrews, and moſt other places be. P'Elkus, 
defect of that of 1659, made on the part of England by longing to the Dutch in the neighbourhood of Cape Verde, 
ö char. an unlawful authority. However, it happened, in the inter and, after taking the Fort built on the Cape itſelf, 
| D'Eftrales. val between the two treaties, that the Dutch had ſunk or it the name of York. He erected a Fort in the 


1 - 
DC : ĩ 


Ae 7. 
Eechaid 
Statute 


he gave 


a Cl mouth of 
taken in the Indies two Engliſh ſhips, called the Bonad- the river Gambia, and then failing for Guinea, ſeized all the 


venture and the Good- Hope, which occaſioned a miſunder- Forts the Dutch had on that coaſt, except Fort Achin and 

1 ſtanding between the two nations (1). The Engliſh pre- Fort St. George de Mina, After this, he returned to Eng- 

| tended, theſe two ſhips were attacked without any juſt land. Now, if it be conſidered, that Holms failed from 
cauſe, and the Hollanders maintained the contrary. In the Englandin May, or, at the lateſt, in June: that ſometime 
treaty of 1662, the affair of theſe two ſhips was again was required to equip this fleet, and that the Parliament's 
debated ; but as their value was inconſiderable, it was not addreſs was preſented to the King but the 27th of April, 
thought proper to delay a treaty advantagious to both na- it will be eatily perceived, that the war was reſolved in 
tions. It was therefore agreed, that the Engliſb ſhould be England before any complaints of depredations committed 
allowed to proſecute the proceſs commenced on account of by the Dutch were repreſented to the Parliament, and that 
theſe ſhips, and the States depolited fourſcore thouſand theſe complaints were only pretences for the war. It muſt R. coke, 
Florins by way of ſecurity to pay the full value in caſethe be obſerved, that not a ſingle Engliſb Hiſtorian ſpeaks of I. P, 
affair was decided againſt them. Some time after an- the hoſtilities committed by Holms at Cape Verde and Guinea, 
other diſpute aroſe upon the ſame ſubject, and this was, the long before any declaration of war (2). | | 
King pretended, that the States-General were judges of this But what clearly ſhews, the King, ſince his reftoration, v' 
proceſs, to which the States replied, that it belonged to the had ever intended this war, is, his conduct whilſt the 
cognizance of the Admiralty of Amſterdam, who only had treaty between Fance and the States was negotiating at 
a right to decide it. The affair remained in this ſtate till Paris: for he did his utmoſt to obſtruct it. The prin- 
April this year 1664, when the Commons, after an inquiry cipal condition of this treaty conſiſted, in a reciprocal gua- 
into the obſtructions of the trade of the nation, voted, ranty of what the two parties poſſeſſed, or ſhould after- 

| and obtained the concurrence of the Lords to their vote, wards lawfully acquire, In this general clauſe, the States 
ute of the ** That the wrongs, diſhonours, and indignities done to comprehended the article of the fiſhery, as an eſſential ar- 

Parliament his Majeſty by the Subjects of the United-Provinces in ticle, and the King of France made no objection to it, But 
Fel tbe 4% India, Africa, and elſewhere; and the damages done by Charles oppoſed it, and endeavoured to hinder the King of b 
| Echard, them to the Engliſh Merchants, ate the greateſt obſtruc- France from agreeing to that article. Lewis, in com- = 

Kennet, © tions of the trade of England. That the ſame be plaiſance to Charles, ſought expedients to ſatisfy him, by Y 

bülips. ſpeedily preſented to his Majeſty, and he be moved to confining himſelf to a general guarantee, which ſhould in- I 
take ſome effectual courſe tor redreſs of theſe injuries, clude all without exception. But the States refuſed to 
and all other of the like nature, and tor prevention of the conclude the. treaty, unleſs the article of the fiſhery was ex- 
like for the future. And in proſecution thereof, they prefſly inſerted in the guaranty, Charles finding, the King 
| „ will with their lives and fortunes aſſiſt his Majeſty, of France would at laſt conſent, ordered Count dE rades, 
The Pariiz- ** againlt all oppoſitions whatſoever.” In purſuance of this the French Ambaſlador at London, to be told, that he had 
mo a.3reſ- reſolution, the two Houſes preſented, the ſame day, an ad- refolved to oblige the ſhips of all nations without excep- 
boo dreſs to the King, to which, on the morrow, they received tion, to ſtrike to his. But perceiving, the King of France, 
Apr. 27,28. this anſwer in writing. That he was pleaſed with their inſtead of being intimidated by this menace, anſwered it in 
Echard. «zeal for the advancement of trade, and the removal of a high ſtrain, he let him know, he would deſiſt from this 

all obſtructions which might hinder the ſame; being pretenſion as to him, provided he would deſiſt from the 
convinced, that nothing would more contribute to the guaranty of the fiſhery in favour of the Dutch. But Lewis, 

* honour ot the nation, and the proſperity of his People. being ſenſible, the Dutch would never recede from that 
That he would examine the particular complaints which patticular clauſe, agreed to it at laft, and the treaty was 
had been repreſented to his Parliament, and order his concluded. 1 | | | 
«© Miniſter in Holland to demand ſpeedy reparation, and Hence it appears, that Charles was then ſeeking a quarrel 4 
« in caſe of a denial, he relied on their promiſe and de- with the Dutch, on the article of the fiſhery. But find- | . 
e claration to ſtand by him.” ing, France had expreſly engaged to be guaranty of it, he 3 


ToeSp 
N Perc } 
King, 
* Feber 
= Tl 


Eſtruity 


It is eaſy to ſee, that no particulars were ſpecified either himſelt concluded, that very year, a treaty of alliance with 
in the addreſs or the anſwer, and that hitherto all was con- the Dutch, in expectation of ſome other occaſion to begin 755 
fined to generals. It will aſterwards appear, that the Eu- a war with them. He : | den 
gliſb always kept to the ſame expreſſions, till the negotia= ' This deſign was no longer deferred, than till the be- bh 
tion of the peace, when they were obliged to declare where- ginning of this year 1664, when a fleet was preparing in Ba 
in conſiſted the injuries they complained of, the principal England, to act at Cape Verde, and in Guinea, under the oe 
of which was found to be the loſs of the two ſhips before- command of Holms. Shortly after, ſome Engljþ Mer- Pt 
mentioned. It is now time to ſhew, that when theſe com- chants complained to the Parliament of the horrible depre- 
plaints were brought to the Parliament, the King had already dations of the Dutch. But it was never known wherein 
reſolved on the war, and that theſe complaints were only conſiſted the injuries received by the Engliſb. This extra- 
deſigned to furniſh a pretence, and ingage the Parliament ordinary proceeding is a clear evidence, the Court was in 
| to grant him the neceſſary ſupplies to ſupport it. good underſtanding with thoſe who complained to the Par- 
| Since the treaty of 1662, the States had great cauſe of liament. For, naturally, and according to the uſual prac- 
l complaints againſt the Agerines, notwithſtanding the peace tice in ſuch caſes, they ſhould have firſt brought their com- 
; | A 
(1) De Het told Count 4 Eſtrades, That the difference between the two Nations aroſe on account of Downing's intereſts only, who had bought the pre* Ja 
tended rights of the Merchants, concerned in thoſe two ſhips, for a trifle; that to this end he enflamed the King of England's Council, railing imaginary fr 


grievances and injuries received at Sea by the Engliſh, which they never ſuffered, D' Eftrades's Letters of June 5. 1664. 

: (2) King Char/es1I, the next year after his Reſtoration, viz. 1661, ſent Sir Robert Hotms with a Squadron of Men of War, and ſome Soldiers to Am. 
rica, With which he reduced New-Tork, and all that which the Datch had taken from the Engliſh in Long-Iſtand, And from thence, Sir Robert Holm: ſailed 
to Africa, and took Cape Verde, and ſome other Places, where the Dutch had FaRories. Cote s Detection, &c. Tom, II, p. 135. Echard ſays, only the 
Dutch Ambaſladot complained of ſouie hboltile attempts of Captain Ho;ms on the Coaſt of Gaines, Tom. III. p. 121. 
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Book XXIII. 


1664. plaints to the King, who ſhould have applicd to the States 
ſeor redreſs, and, in caſe of refuſal, demanded the aſſiſtance 
of his Parliament. Fut here the order was inverted. The 
Parliament was firſt addreſſed to, who prayed the King to 
demand immediate reparation, and offered their afliſtance 
to carry on a war againſt the States, before it was known, 
whether theſe complaints had any foundation, or whether 
the States were inclinable to repair the pretended damages, 
All this demonſtrates, the war was reſolved, before the Par- 
1ment was informed of the cauſes and grounds of it. For 
it was May before the King, by his Ambaſſador Down- 
ins (1), demanded of the States reparation for theſe pre- 
tended injuries. 
What I have been ſaying, is farther confirmed by the 
Speaker's Speech to the King, at the prorogation of the 
Parliament, wherein he ſaid, the Houſe, upon examina- 
tion of the reaſons of the decay of trade, had found, that the 
Dutch, within a few years, had ſpoiled his Subjects, to the 
value of ſeven or eight hundred thouſand pounds, though 
Dawning had not yet preſented his Memorial to the States, 
nor, conſequently, received any anſwer, 5 
„ The 17thof May, the King coming to the Parliament, 
beg. the Speaker preſented the Bills which were ready, and a- 
£aue b mongſt the reſt, one for empowering the King to levy the 
Chimney-money by his own officers, as he had delired, 
This Bill was afterwards the cauſe of great vexations , 
complaints, and murmurs, which obliged King William III. 
to drop this tax, though, as it was levied in the reigns of 
Charles II. and James II, it amounted to above two hun- 
dred and fifty ſix thouſand pounds a year. After the Speaker 
had mentioned this Bill, he told the King: | 
ToeSpraker's 6 Whilſt we were intent upon theſe weighty af- 
ech 19 he ce fairs, we were often interrupted by petitions, and letters, 
22570 « and motions, repreſenting the unſettled condition of ſome 
Iris ce counties, by reaſon of Phanaticks, Sectaries, and Non- 
« conformiſts : They differ in their ſhapes and ſpecies, 
« and accordingly are more or leſs dangerous, but in this 
« they all agree, they are no friends to the eſtabliſhed Go- 
cc yernment either in Church or State, and if the old rule 
« be true, Qui Eccleſiæ contradicit non eff pacificus, we 
% have great reaſon to prevent their growth, and to puniſh 
< their practice. To this purpoſe, we have prepared a 
Bill againſt their frequenting of Conventicles, the ſeed- 
e plots and nurſeries of their opinions, under pretence of 
e religious worſhip. The firſt offence is made puniſhable 
«© with five pounds, or three months impriſonment, and 
© ten pounds for a Peer: The ſecond offence with ten 
* pounds, or fix months impriſonment, and twenty pounds 
c for a Peer: But the third offence, after a tryal by a 
« Jury, and the tryal of a Peer by his Peers, the party 
% convicted ſhall be tranſported to ſome foreign Plantation, 
c unleſs he lays down an hundred pounds. Immedicabile 
c vuluus Enſe reſcindendum ne pars ſincera trahatur,” — 
Ae. The. Presbyterians were more numerous than all the 
tn h other Sets together. Since the King's reſtoration, they 
ted. had never been accuſed of an inſurrection againſt the Go- 
vernment, or of entering into the plots of the Anabaptiſts 
and Republicans; and yet, by this Act they were made 
liable to the ſame penalties as the other Sects; and, on pre- 
tence that their religious meetings were nurſeries of their 
opinions againſt the Government in Church and State, 
they deſerved to be tranſported to America, if they had the 
boldneſs to aſſemble three times. It ſeems, that by this 
extreme rigour, it was not ſo much deſigned to puniſh 
their pretended tranſgreſſions, as to drive them to deſpair, 
that they might render themſelves guilty. indeed. | 
Pronation After paſſing theſe Acts, the King prorogued the Par- 
Frag liament to Augu/t, ſignifying withal, that it ſhould not 
Ears, meet till November, unleſs a certain affair obliged him to 
aſſe mble it ſooner. | | 
Tie King This affair was the Dutch war, which the King had re- 
demand: re. ſolved, For this purpoſe, Downing preſented to the States 
ee sf a Memorial, drawn in very high terms, wherein he de- 


aalmagers. 


5 


bange. manded, on the part of the King, reparation for the da- 
Echard, mages done to the Engliſh, which, by his calculation, a- 
IG mounted to ſeven or eight hundred thouſand pounds Ster- 


| ling. Aſter the moſt diligent ſearch, I have not been able 
to diſcover the particular Articles of theſe damages, except 
the two ſhips before- mentioned, and another article concern- 
ing the Iſle of Poleron, of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 
Wherefore, in imitation of the Engliſh Hiſtorians, I am 
forced to leave the Reader in the dark, with regard to the 
particulars of the damages on which this war was founded. 
An Ade The King was bent on a war at any rate, whilſt the 
fade {ent States uſed all poſſible endeavours to avoid it. Nevertheleſs, 


from the 
States. 


(2) Though he had recei | 
Computation. Tom. py „„ 


No. 75. VOI. II. 


he was à pitiful, ſeditious fellow. Letter 110 FJ anuary 24. 1664. 
Reign, no leſs than two million 


(3) This Fleet conſiſted of Las Men of War. Nennet : Hit. Tom. 3. p. 271, 


KLE SI; 


not judging, it proper to treat with Downing, who behaved 
to them with great haughtineſs, they ſaid in anſwer to his 
Memorial, that they would ſend an Ambaſlador to the 


1664, 


King. Accordingly, they diſpatched Van Goch, wl o had D'Eftrade:, 


his firſt audience of the King the 25th of June. As he Cs 
was ſpeaking, at this audience, of the trade of Africa, and 111, p. 127; 
the I gſt- Indies, the King interrupted him, and ſaid, It 

was not to be ſuffered, that the Dutch We/t- India Com- 

pany ſhould pretend, by means of three or four Ships, and 

a few forts on the coaſt of Guinea, to exclude other nati- 

ons from that commerce, The Ambaſſador anſwered, the 
difficulties about that affair were terminated by the laſt 
treaty, and it ought to be examined, whether the Dutch had 

acted contrary to it. Afterwards, the States being informed 

of the hoſtilities committed by Holms at Cape Verd, and 

in Guinea, their Ambaſſador complained to the King, who 
anſwered, he had not the leaſt knowledge thereof, Some p. 122. 
days aſter, the Amballador preſented a large Memorial on 

that ſubject, with a freſh complaint, that the King bad 
forbid the importation of Dutch commodities into England. D'Etrades, 
The King gave the ſame anſwer, as before, to the firſt ar- 
ticle of this Memorial, that he had no knowledge of what 

was acting by Helms ; and to the ſecond, that the prohibition 

of commodities, was upon the account of the Plague then 
reigning in Holland. It appeared afterwards, that the King 
pretended, the affair of Cape Verd and Guinea did not con- 

cern him, but was a private difference between the Eng liſb 

and Dutch Companies, and therefore it had not been neceſ- 

ſary to inform him of it. But it will hardly be conceived, 

that the Duke of York, as Governor of the Royal African 
Company, ſhould ſend a fleet of twenty-one Men of War 

to Guinea without the King's knowledge. 

While Downing at the Hague, and Van Coch at London, Prigarart. 
fruitleſsly preſented Memorials upon Memorials, the King «for Mar. 
was diligently equipping his fleet. As he wanted money (2), 74 Ciry of 
he borrowed one hundred thouſand pounds of the city of London 
Lend, who willingly lent him that ſum, in the belief, Ce 17, 
that he intended only the good of the Engliſh trade, by the Ectara, ** 
deſtruction of that of Holland. The States, on their fide, III. p. 121. 
prepared for their defence, but not with the ſame vigour nne. 
that their enemies were preparing to attack them. Their | 


deſign was to gain time, in hopes, their fleets of Merchant- 


men would return before the declaration of war ; and the 
King's intention was to intercept thoſe fleets before the 
publiſhing of any declaration, 6 LT : 
The King diſcovered his deſign in a manner not to be 75% Englith 
miſtaken, For ſending his fleets to ſea, under the com- We the 
mand of the Duke of York, as High-Admiral (3), this fleet ae = 
met, .in November, with the Dutch Bourdeaux fleet, home- returning 
ward bound, laden with wine and brandy, and took one % B 
hundred and thirty ſhips, which were brought into Eng- 5 
land, and condemned for lawful prizes, though no war was de- 


had yet been proclaimed. It is needleſs to reflect on the wow BY 


King's conduct, or on the judgment of the Engliſh Admi- en er this 


ralty, Every unprejudiced . perſon. will eaſily believe, that Procedure- 
the Law of Nations was never more unjuſtly, or more SO: 
manifeſtly violated. In vain do ſome Hiſtorians endeavour IIt. p. 123. 
to palliate this action with two reaſons, which diſcover by Kennet 
their weakneſs, how much they themſelves were perſuaded 
of the reality of this injuſtice. The firſt is, that about the 

ſame time, Ruyter diſpoſſeſſed the Enxgliſb of their FaQto- 

ries at Cape Verd, and on the coaſt of Guinea. But, firſt, 

they take no notice, that theſe Factories were mere uſur- 
pations of the Zngi;/þ, who had the ſame year diſpoſſeſſed 

the Dutch af them. Secondly, Rayter did not recover the 

forts at Cape Verd, and on the coaſt of Guinea, till the 
following year 1665, For it muſt be conſidered, that 
Helms committed his hoſtilities at Cape Verd, in the months 

of Auguſt and September, and afterwards ſailed to the coaſt 

of Guinea, where he ſeized ſeveral forts. This news muſt 
therefore be brought to Holland, the States muſt ſend to 
Ruyter in the Mediterranean to repaſs the Streights, and 

fail to Cape Verd; and laſtly, Ruyter muſt execute his or- 

ders, and the news of his expedition be carried to England. 

Now if all this cannot be effected within the ſpace of fix 
weeks, how is it poſlible to juſtify the taking of the Bour- 

deaux fleet in November, on account of Ruyter's expedition 

to Cape Verd and Guinea, three months after? The ſe- 

cond reaſon, is, that this war was not the project of the 
King,. but- the. voice of the People and Parliament ; as if, 

even on this ſuppoſition, the People and Parliament were 

leſs obliged than = King to obſerve the Law of Nations, 

But this was not the only fault of this nature committed 

by Charles II, through a deſire of money. 


.- Mean time, the King of France apprehending he ſhould Charles ve. 


fuſes the 


French 


(1) Biſhop Burnet gives Het 1 | | ; oe 

' E this Charafler, © He was a crafty fawning man, who was ready to turn to every ſide that was uppermoſt, and to betray King's Me. 
pr —_ who by their former friendſhip and ſervices, thought they might Haw, on him, He had Het Cromwell's Ambaſſador in Holland, where he had . 4 
D'eflrades . eflronts, both to the King and the Duke. But he had, by Monk's recommendation, found means to get into favour,” p. 198. Count D'eftrades, 


py Echard, 
s, eight hundred and fixty thouſand pounds, according to R. Coke's III. p. 1224 
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p- 119,120. 


J. Philips. 


Conectute 


upon the 


grounds of 


{biz war. 


Burnet. 


Echer a , 


Burnet. 


The King's 
Speech ts 
abe Parlia- 


ment /or 
money. 


Echard. 


„ my own private occaſions. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


1664, at laſt be involved in this war by aſſiſting the States, pur- 
ſuant to the treaty of 15062, believed it incumbent upon 
hin to uſe ſome endeavours to prevent it, and to that end 


offered his mediation to the two Parties. The States wil- 
lingly accepted it, but it was rejected by Charles, who 
ſaid, he would enter into no negotiation till he had recet- 
ved entire ſatisfaction on his demands. tie bad now ſent 
Sir Richard Fanſhaw to Spain, and the Lord Helles to 
France, to endeavour to ingage theſe two Crowns in a war 
with the Dutch. But he ſucceeded neither at Paris nor 
Madrid. Nevertheleſs, he perſiſted in his reſolution, to 
make war, though he had no other reafons to alledge for 
it than the pretended depredations committed by the Dutch 
upon the Englih, the particulars of which were never 
known to this day. | 

When it is conſidered, with what animoſity this war 
was undertaken and purſu'd, not only by the King, the 
Duke of Yort, and the Miniftry, but even by the Parlia- 
ment, one can hardly help thinking, that they who exci- 
ted this animoſity, had ſome other ſecret end than that of 
ſupporting trade. But hitherto, conjectures only have been 
offered on this ſubject. Some ſay, this war ought to be 
aſcribed to the Duke of York's ambition, who was impa- 
tient to diſtinguiſh himſelf, by commanding, as Lord 
High-Admiral, the King his brother's flcet. Others be- 
lieve, the King finding his colters empty, no'withflanding 
all the money given him by Parliament, and that raiſed by 
the ſale of Dunkirk, ingaged by his intrigues the Parlia- 
ment to propoſe this war to him, to have a pretence of 
demanding extraordinary ſupplies, which ſhould not be all 
expended in the war. There are others who believe, the 
King, the Parliament, the City of London, found this 
war abſolutely neceflary to humble the maritime power of 
the Dutch, who aimed to engroſs the whole commerce of 
Europe, as they had already done that of the Indies: That 
tho? the cauſes of the war were never fully made known, 
every one underſtood, it was a war occaſioned by the jea- 
louſy of trade. Laſtly, there are who ſuſpect, that the 
project to introduce Popery into England being now form- 


ed, the execution of it was only ſuſpended till the Dutch. 


were rendered unable to ſuccour the Engliſb Proteſtants, 
fince it was only from them that they could receive aſſiſt - 
ance. T ſhall not take upon me to determine what were 


the ſecret motives of this war, which certainly was under- 


taken on very flight grounds, as will hereafter more fully 
appear (1). | 5 ore 
_ The Parliament meeting the 24th of November, after 
two prorogations, the King made a Speech to both Houſes 
upon the preſent affair, namely, the war with the States- 
General. He faid, that upon the ſtock of his own credit 
he had ſet out a fleet, not inferior to any, England had 
ever ſeen, and which had eoſt him eight hundred thouſand 
pounds. All this tended to demand of the Commons a 
proportionabie ſupply. He then added, 


pains to endeavour to remove a vile jealouſy which ſome 
ill men ſcatter abroad, and which I am ſure will. never 


_ «« fink into the breaſt of any man who is worthy to ſit 


upon your benches; That when you have given me a 
noble and proportionable Supply for the ſupport of the war, 
% may be induced by fome evil Counſellors (for they will 

be thought to think very reſpectfully of my own per- 
ſon) to make a ſudden peace, and get all that money for 
I am ſure you all think it 
an unworthy jealouſy, and not to deſerve an anſwer. 
I would not be thought to have ſo brutiſh an inclination 
«© to love war for war's ſake. God knows, I defire no 
Ws ogy - in the world fo much, as that I may live to 

ſee a firm peace between all Chriftian Princes and States. 
But let me tell you, and you may be confident of it, 
That when I am compelled to enter into a war, for the 


protection, honour, and benefit of my Subjects, I will, 
God willing, not make a peace, but upon the obtaining 


and fecuring thoſe ends for which the war is entered in- 
to: And when that can be done, no good man will be 
«« ſorry for the determination of it.“ 

It will be ſeen hereafter, how the King diſcharged his 


«c 


promiſe in this Speech. After he had done, he farther de- 


clared to them, That he did intend the Lord- Chancellor 
mould have made a Narrative concerning the Treaty and 
manner of proceeding with the Dutch ; but the Chancellor 
being laid up with the gout (2), he had ordered the Nar- 


(1) Purnet ſays, he was very poſitively »ſſured by Stateſmen of both ſides, that tho French ſet this War on in 2 very artificial manner; for while they incou- 

ſame time preſſed the Dutch not to yield to them; and as they put them in hopes, tht if a rup- 
l „, bey wwid Hiſt them -ccorting to their alliance, to they aſſured us, that they would do us no hurt-———-There was no viſible cauſe of 
the intereſt of the King f France, that the States ſhould be in no condition to 
or fall into Flunders. 


raged us t inſiſt o me extravag nt di mands, they at the 
tuſe ſ e 


War F' a/c aro P.yery were the true ſprings of theſe Counſels. It was 
wake a vigoion+ tante, when he ſh ula be reaoy, either to invade them, 


paration. The King added, 


I know not whether it will be worth my 


Vol. II. 


rative to be put into writing, which was delivered to both 
Houſes, 166 

It will be eaſily imagined, this Narrative contained only 71, , 
what ſhould inflame the Parliament. But the Hiſtorian, "Wakes 
have not been pleas'd to relate the Contents, perhaps for Sant . 
want of knowing them. Be this as it will, the Kirg % of 
found the Parliament fo well Ciipoſed in his favour, that the Echary, 
two Heufes, ty 11x Lords and twelve Commoners, ſent 
their thanks to the Cty of London for their loan tt the 
King. A fﬀew days after, the Commons voted the Kino a ter at 
ſupply of two millions five hunted thonfand pounds, to. S?5 ts dl 
wards the maintenance of + war h nereflary to the State: 55 ay 
and in leſs than three weeks, Ways and Means were 1. 
found for railing that Sum in three years ; aſter Which chan. 
both Houſes adjourned to the 12th of Fanuary, Nenne. 

Immediately aſter, the King publiſhed a declaration, by 4 B, 
which General Reprijals were granted againſt the Ships. n wn, 
Goods, and SubjsEts of the States-General, and the Cour: * 
of Admiralty order'd to condemn them as prizes accordin "6 Fm 
to the Courſe of Admiralty, and Law of Nations. This Puch. 
declaration was founded upon the grievous damages and yo. 
inſul's done to the Engliſh, but without ſpecifying one 
article, 

When the Beurdeaux fleet had been ſeized and condemn- Tt xa 
ed, the Engliſh took all the Dutch Ships they met, tho! a gr 
the war was not yet proclaimed. But it was much worſe 72 8 
lince the declaration for general repriſals had been publiſn'd. Renne 


Keunet, 
hen the States were informed of the hoſtilities com- Bae, 


mitted by Holms at Cape Verd and in Guinea, they ſent 


an expreſs to Ruyter, to order him to repaſs the Streights, 
and ſail towards theſe coaſts, to recover what the Dutch 
T/2/t- India Company had loft. Ruyter executed this order Ruyeer 1+ 
with great vigour, and retook moſt of the forts ſeized by ©": th 
the Engliſh, He likewiſe took ſeveral of their Ships, ng 
This news reached London the beginning of February, Duch at 
and furniſh'd the King with a new pretence for the decla- C ne ven 
ration of war, which was publiſhed in a few days. OI 
The Parliament meeting the 12th of January, the 94 Me 
Houfe of Commons proceeded immediately to the Money. Sill] 
Bill, as the moſt preſſing affair. This Bill being ready, Fu 
the mag, Bens to the Houſe to give his aſſent, after Kenze, 
which, War was ſormally declared againſt the States Ge- 
neral. This declaration was founded upon the numberleſs 
injuries and unſpeakable damages, the agli had ſuffered 
from the Dutch, without being able to obtain the leaſt re- 
That the Ships belonging to 
the Dutch were not detained by him, till he found that 
Ruyter was order'd not only to abandon the Conſortſhip 
againſt the Algerines, to which he had been invited by the 
States, but alſo to uſe all Acts of Depredation againſt his 
Subjects in Africa. He theretore declared to all the World, 
that the Dutch were the Agpreſſors, and ought in juſtice to 


be fo looked upon by all men. 


What is very aſtoniſhing in this declaration is, that 4 dei 
the King did not even take care to preſerve appearances, it, wm 
as if his Subjects and all Europe had been void of common _ 
ſenſe, or it was not known that the fleet from Bourdeaux 


had been intercepted in November, before Ruyter had 


reached Guinea, He pretended, that all the World muſt 
be ignorant, becauſe he himſelf feign'd not to know, 
that Helms had begun hoſtilities at Cape Verd and in Guinea 
in Auguſt and September. la ſhort, he would have all 
the World, believe on his bare word, that the Eng/i/h had 


| ſuffered grievous damages, without his vouchſafing to ſpe- 


cify one ſingle injury. This declaration wos apptov'd of Kenne, 
by twenty two Privy-Counſellors only, the Earls of A. 
Southampton and Clarendon having been either unable, or 
unwilling to be prefent when it was reſolved. It was da- 
ted the 22d of February, but was not publiſh'd till the 2d 
of March. | 9 
The King having notice that ſome bills were ready for 25. Pali. 
the royal Aﬀent, came to the Parliament the 2d of March, 85 £ os 
and after paſſing the bills, which were of no great im- 
portance, he prorogued the Parliament to the z 1ſtof June. 
Afterwards, he continued the prorogation to the iſt of 
Auguſt, and then to the gth of October. FI TOY ; 
In this ſeſſion the Clergy voluntarily reſigned their right 22, clip 


of taxing themſelves in Convocation, and from this time 8 
have been taxed in common with the People in Parlia- „, ,,,. 


axing 
ment. This has made Convocations leſs neceſſary to t — | 
King, and conſequently leſs conſiderable in themſelves ( 3). Burnet: 


The war being declared, the Duke of York, in the end of _ 5 
Ma 


re 7 Fchard+ 
Kegnet 


The French did thus ſet on the War between the 


Fnglifs and Dutch, hrging that dur Fleeis ſhould mutually weaken one another ſo much, that the naval force of France, which was increaſing very 
tho ed de cevr an qu | y to them, when they ſhould be ſhattered by a War. The States were Ikewiſe the great: ſt ſtreug ih ot che P © lotereſt, 30d 


were there ore to be humaied. p. 198, 199. 


9 i 
(2 t is very probable, as Echard oblerves, that his diſtemper was more political than real ; for he was utterly againft this war, as was alſo the Excl of 


St bampton. Tom: 3. p. 125. 


3, It being found, by experience, That their whole SubGdice were inconſiderable, and yet wn«qually heavy on the Clergy, it was reſolved on hate 
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1 4 4 . tte P . * 92 „ . * 
wwe prevailed, Charles on his fide follicited him to abandon the 
4 15 9 * 0 . 

aber d and States, and allured him with very tempting advantcges. 
Holland» 


C L 5 D'Eſtrades. 


His Letter 
75 tbe Count 
d' Eſttades. 


Reflections 
= won bit 
_ Liter, 


Book XXIII. 26 CHA 


March, repaired to the fleet Which he was to command, 


conſiſting of one hundred and ſeven men of war, and four- 
teen fite- Hips. But as the fleet was not yet ready, he 
could not fail till May. 


„ene, Some time ſince, the States, perceiving a war unavoid- 
ene able, had preſſed the King of France to declare againſt 


onda? 7 


England, putſuant to the treaty of 1662, but had not vet 


So, Lewis was not a little embaraſſed. He was deſirous 
to keep fair with the King of England, whom, he fore- 
ſaw, he might want ; and, on the other hand, if he 
abandoned the States, there was danger of their being 
overcome, and of Penſionary De Wit loſing all his credit. 
This could not happen, without a change of the Govern- 
ment, the re-eſtabliſhment of the young Prince of Orange, 
and the King of England's being in effect maſter in Hol- 
land. It was through the ſole influence of the Penſionary 
that the States were attached to the intereſts of France, 
and conſequently his fall could not but be extremely pre- 
judicial to that Kingdom. The courſe therefore which 
Lewis took on this occaſion, was to gain time, one while 
by cavilling at the terms of the treaty of 1662, another 


- while, by giving hopes to the States of his declaring againſt 


England, and laſtly, by a ſplend.d Ambaſly to London, with 
the Duke of Verneuil at the head of it, to mediate a peace 
between England and Holland. In order to know his ſitu- 
ation, Jet us hear what he ſays himſelf in a letter to Count 
d Eftrades his Ambaſſador at the Hague, dated the igth 
of Lecen ber 1664, —— © However, I own, I am a 
© little embaraſſed, conſidering, if I litterally execute the 
« treaty of 1662, I ſhall very much prejudice my prin- 
« cipal intereſt, and this, in favour of a nation, which 


% nut only will never be ſerviceable to me, but which 1 


4 ſhall find oppoſite in the only caſe where I ſhould want 


c them, and then, the aſſiſtance I ſhall have given them, 


„vill turn againſt me. Beſides this, I loſe England, 
ce which is upon the point of concluding a ſtrict alliance 


with Spain, in caſe I reje& her offers, and theſe offers, 


4 for I may truſt you with the ſecret, are a carte blanche 


in every thing I can defire for the Netherlands, with- 
out one inch of land expected for England. Beſides the 


« King of Eng/and himſelf ſuggeſts to me, how to a- 


void with honour aſſiſting the Dutch. He pretends, they 


«© are the aggreſſors: that he has a right to the forts, 
« they have ſeized in Guinea: that they firſt armed: 
„that they have made a national quarrel for a private diſ- 


pute between two Companies, which they ſhould have 


<« been ſuffered to decide: that they committed the firſt 
act of violence in ill- treating one of his ſhips laden with 
«<< maſts from Sweden. That however, I am only ingaged 


„ for what paſſes in Europe: That it is viſible all the dif- 


<< ferences, except that of Guinea, are eaſy to be adjuſted. 

That it 1s not reaſonable, their capricious obſtinacy to 
maintain a Country for which I am not ingaged, ſhould 
kindle a war in theſe parts, becauſe as I am not oblig- 
ed for the principal, I cannot be ſo for the acceffions 


 « and dependencies. I omit how I was ſerved by the 


States at Munſter, &c. What I now write mult be a 

<« ſecret. os „„ 1 

I cannot ſorbear making ſome remarks on this letter. 
Firſt it ſhows, the King of France did not excite the 

war between England and Holland, as moſt of the Engliſh 


Hiſtorians pretend 


Secondly, if Charles had really intended the welfare of 
his Kingdom in undertaking this war, he would not have 
offered the King of France a carte blanche for the Nether- 
lands, in order to accompliſh the deſtruction of Holland. 
This was a thing directly contrary to the intereſts of Eng- 
land, and very different from the ſatisſaction demanded 
= ho injuries, his Subjects might have received from the 

uch. | | 

Ehirdly, in what Charles alledged to Lewis, there ap- 
pears no proof, that the Dutch were the aggreſſors, nor 
any thing of the pretended damages of eight hundred thou- 
and pounds: But that the principal point in diſpute was 


the propriety of ſome forts on the eoaſt of Guinea, which, 


according to him, was an affair between the two Compa- 
nies, and that the reft was eaſy to be adjuſted, _ 
F ourthly, Charles ſuppoſes the States 'to have made it a 
national quarrel, by ſending Ruyter to Guinea ; but that he 
had not concerned himſelf with this affair, becauſe Lawyon 


after, to tax the Church 
by themſelves . Vet inte 
that there was leſs regar 
—— Þ he cufto 


of Popularity, or becaule they wanted Proxies, 


tion, to be an eaſier thi 

linquithes = eatter thing, 
(1) By the Duke's 

Þ 134+ | 


R L E S II. 639 
had been ſent with twenty one fail, in the name of the Wöbßt 
Duke of York, and the Royal African Company. 

Laſtly, the States had no reaſon to expect much aſſiſt- 
ance from France, unleſs the chance of war thould render 
it neceflary for them, or the King of France find ſome con- 
ſiderable advantage in eſpouſing their quarrel. | 

It was therefore to gain time that the Ambaſſy was ſent 
to London, becauſe Lewis pretended, that as long as there 
was any hope of an accommodation, he was not obliged 
to declare againſt Frg/and. Now whilſt his Ambaſſadors 
were at London, he could fay, that the hope of a reconcilia- 
tion was not entirely deſperate, He managed ſo artfuliy, 
that he kept them there till the end of the year 1665, de- 
clared not againft England till Tanuary 1606, and his de- 
claration was of little ſervice to the States. 

The Duke of York failed with the Engli/h fleet in May, 5 n.t., 
and before the Dutch could be ready, alarmed the coaſts York ſaw: 
of Holland. He continued a fortnight near the Texel, to 9% 1 £50 
prevent the fleet of Holland from joining that of Zealand, oa 
in which he could not fail of ſucceſs, In the mean time, Kennet. 
he took ſeveral Dutch homeward bound ſhips, who had Echard 
not been informed of the war. However, as the war was 
not made only to hinder this junction, the Duke at laſt 
failed away with defign to meet Ruyter, who was return- 
ing to Holland by order of the States. But finding, his 


proviſions were conſumed upon an uncertain expectation, 


he retired with his fleet to Harwich, contenting himſelf 
with ſending ſome frigates to cruiſe in the Channel, and 
bring him intelligence of the enemy (1). | 

Mean while, the Holland and Zealand Squadrons joined The Ver of 
and fo-med a fleet of one hundred and twenty one men ge“ 
of war, beſides fire ſhips, under the command of Obdam Kenny, 
de Maſſenaer. He had under him Cerienuer Vice Admi- Ech-rd. 
ral of the Mazſe, Evertzen Vice Admiral of Zealand, and reel 4 
Cornelius Tromp ſon of the famous Martin Tromp. The of Obdam- 
Rear-Admirals and Captains were very ſar from anſuering 
to their ſuperiors in capacity, more care Having been taken 
to fill theſe poſts with the relations and ſriends of tho e, 
whom the Penſionary wanted to preſerve his credit, than 
with experienced officers, So, except fifteen or fixteen 
Captains, the reſt were unexperienced. This is a misfor- 
tune to which Republicks are more liable than Monarchies. 
Though De Wit managed the affairs as he pleaſed, he had 
for enemies all the Party of the Houſe of Orange, who 
were ſpies upon his conduct, and miſrepreſented all his pro- 
ceedings, in order to ruin him. The Penſionary was not 
ignorant of it, and therefore believed, the only way to ſe- 
cure himſelf, and preſerve his authority, was to hazard a 
Sea engagement. Succeſs would diſarm the malice of his 
enemies, and the loſs of a battle would of courſe oblige the 
French to execute the Treaty of 1662, and filence the 
complaints and murmurs of the Orange Party, who induſ- 
triouſly publiſhed, that Lewis only amuſed the States. 
Agreeably to this reſolution, which the Penſionary cauſed , _ 
the States to approve, an order was ſent to Obdam, to go celui order 
in queſt of the enemy, He obeyed, and came in fight of * fe5r. 
them the 1ſt of June, not far from Hartwich. But the 8 
wind being ſoutherly, and the next morning ſouth-weſt, 
he retired to the mouth of the Macſe. He acquainted the 
States by an expreſs, with the reaſon of his retreat, and 
that he did not think proper to attack the Engliſb while 
they had the advantage of the wind. But he received till 
more poſitive orders to fight let the wind be as it would, 
on peril of anſwering it with his head. After ſo expreſs an 
order, there being no way to recede, he weighed anchor 
at break of day, and within an hour diſcovered the Engl/h 
fleet divided into three ſquadrons, The firſt under the * . 
Red Flag, was commanded by the Duke of York, aſſiſted Ui d. 133, 
by Penn and . 01 T he ſecond being the White ſqua- | 
dron, was conducted by Prince Rupert, aſſiſted by Minnes 


and Sempjor, The third which was the Blue ſquadron, 


was commanded by the Earl of Sandwich, who had with 
him Cuttings, and Sir George Aſcough. — ; 
I ſhall wm pretend to 5 155 engagement, fought _ 
the za of Jane, for which I own myſelf unqualified. I te Eodlim. 
ſhall thereſote only ſay, the Dutch fleet was overthrown, 8 
chiefly by the ill conduct oi ſeveral Captains who were br apa 
wanting in their duty; by the death of Obdam, who Echara, 
with his ſhip and all his men were blown up; by the loſs Cennet. 
of Cortenaer who was killed upon the deck after hoiſting J- Phils. 
the Admiral-Flag, and by many other cauſes which ate | 


ſcarce intelligible but to thoſe who are verſed in ſea- affairs. 


-Benefices, as temporal Eſtates were taxed ; which proved indeed a lighter burden, but was not fo honourable as when it wis given 


reft prevailing above the point of honcur, tney-acquietc*d in it. So the Conv-cationg being no more neceſſary t, the Crown, this made 
4 had o them afterwards. They were often diſcontinued and | 


and when they met, it was only for form. Purnet, p. 197+ 


m of the Cle.gy's taxing themſclves was broken during che late troubles. For then the Clergy, either out of voluntary compliance, affectation 
to repreſent their Body, had their Benefices taxed with 'be Laity. This the Court tound, after the Reſtora- 
than to have two bedies of Men to p eaſe, And thensfore intended. to cepr;ve the Clergy of that right, if they had not voluntary re- 


retiring from the Co:ſt of Helland, the enemy took the advantage of intercepting the. ENU Homburgs Fleet. Echard, Tom. 3. 
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Burnet, 
i P · 21 8. 


Echard, 


HI. p. 135. 


2. City of Londen. The King appointed a day of thankſpgi- 
rack in Hs. 
nour of the 


Medals 


Duke of 
York. 
Evelyn's 


Numilme 


The Dueen. 
Matber re- 


furns to 
France. 
Echard, 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


The Dutch loft nineteen ſhips burnt and ſunk, with about 
ſix thouſand men (1). On the Exgliſb fide, the loſs was 
only of four ſhips, and about fifteen hundred men, among 
whom were Charles Berkley Earl of Falmouth, Admiral 


Sampſon, Fames Ley Earl of Marlborough, and Vice-Ad- 


miral Latbſan, who died ſhortly after of his wounds (2). 
The remains of the Dutch fleet retired to the Mueſe or the 
Texel, and were purſued all the next day being Sunday, 
though, according to ſome, the Duke of York did not in 
this purſuit, diſcover the ſame ardour he had ſhown in the 
battle. See what Doctor Burnet Biſhop of Salisbury ſays 
of it in his poſthumous Hiftory of his own times. 

That famous Hiſtorian ſays, ** After the fight, a Coun- 
<« cil of war was called to concert the method of action 
« when they ſhould come up with them. In that Council, 
« Penn, who commanded under the Duke, happened to 
<« ſay, that they muſt prepare for hotter work in the next 
<« engagement. He knew well the courage of the Dutch 
« was never ſo high as when they were deſperate, "I he 
« Earl of Montague, who was then a volunteer, and one 


A 


A 


of the Duke's Court, ſaid to me, it was very viſible 


e that made an impreſſion : And all the Duke's domeſ- 
<« ticks ſaid, he had got honour enough: Why ſhould he 
% venture a ſecond time? The Dutcheſs had alſo given a 
ce ſtrict charge to all the Duke's ſervants to do all they 
« could to hinder him to ingage too far. When matters 


* 


were ſettled, they went to ſleep; and the Duke order- 


&« ed a call to be given him when they ſhould get up to 
© the Dutch fleet. It is not known what paſſed between the 
© Duke and Brounker, who was of his bed-chamber, and 
« was then in waiting; but he came to Penn as from the 
« Duke, and ſaid, the Duke ordered the fail to be 
« ſlackened. Penn was ſtruck with the order, but did 
“ not go to argue the matter with the Duke himſelf, 
« as he ought to have done, but obeyed it. When the 
© Duke had ſlept, he upon his waking went out upon 
cc the quarter-deck, and ſcemed amazed to ſee the fails 
& flackened, and that thereby all hope of overtaking the 


Dutch was loſt. He queſtioned Penn upon it. Penn 


put it on Brounker, who ſaid nothing. The Duke de- 


„ nied he had given any ſuch order. But he neither pu- 
„ niſhed Brounker for carrying it, nor Penn for obeying 


« it. He indeed put Brounker out of his ſervice, and it 


& was ſaid, that he durſt do no more, becauſe he was ſo 
« much in the King's favour and in the Miſtreſs's. Penn 
« was more in his favour after that than ever before, 

which he continued to his ſon after him, though a Qua- 


« ker. And it was thought, that all that favour was to 
&« oblige him to keep the ſecret. Lord Montague did be- 
4 lieve, that the Duke was ftruck, ſeeing the Earl of 
« Falmouth the King's favorite, and two other perſons of 


„ quality killed very near him, and that he had no mind 
«© to engage again, and that Penn was privately with him. 


« If Brounker was ſo much in fault as he ſeemed to be, 
<< it was thought the Duke, in the paſſion that this muſt 
6 have raiſed in him, would have proceeded to greater 
5 extremities, and not have ated with ſo much phlegm.” 


The Duke of York ſeeing, it was in vain to continue 


his purſuit, retired to the coaſts of England, and repaired 
to Whitehall to receive the acclamations of the Court and 


ving throughout the Kingdom for this victory, and ſeveral 
Medals were ſtruck in honour of the victorious Duke of 
York, who was now in a very agreeable ſituation (3). For 
beſides that he was Lord High-Admiral, Governour of 


the Cinque-Ports, and of Poriſmouth, and had the benefit 


of the Poſt-Office, and the Wine-Licences, all which 


enabled him to keep a ſplendid Court, he had ſtill a much 


more conſiderable advantage. He begun to be conſidered 


as Heir to the Crown, the King his Brother having no 


children by his Queen. This attached many to him, and 
particularly the Papiſts, who knew his Religion, though he 
yet concealed it as well as the King. 

Shortly aſter, the Queen- Mother having reſolved to paſs 
the reſidue of her days in France, the King and the Duke 
of York attended her [in the Catherine Yatch] to the Nore, 
and there took their laſt leave of her. It is very likely, 
ſhe was not pleaſed with having ſo ſmall a ſhare in the 
publick affairs, having been uſed to the contrary in the 
reign of the King her Husband, 


day, the 4th of Auguſt, orders came to the Governor of 


ral-General, after which he took the command of the fleet 


Vol. II. 


However glorious this firſt Sea-fight of the Duke of 


105. 


York might be, the King and Council did not think it 11, © 
proper he ſhould venture his Perfon in a ſecond enge e. Le, gt 
ment. Therefore the command of the fleet was N 0 uno 
[Edward Montague] Earl of Sandwich (4), who uſed bi. he en ef 


utmoſt endeavours to prepare it for the Sea as ſoon as pol. cg. 
ſible, in order to prevent That of the States, which was! <a, 
repairing with all poſſible diligence. Beſides, the States Nava 
having appointed Ruyter to ſucceed Obdam, ordered hin Toa 
to return immediately with the fleet, conſiſting of ſeven. 4. U. 
teen men of war. The diligence us'd by the States to re. %% 10. 
pair their fleet, was not ſo much to be reveng'd of the 
Engliſh, as to ſecure their Merchant-men bome-ward 
bound from Smyrna and the Eaft-Indies, The Englih 

on their fide were leſs deſirous to fight than to ſeize the 

riches which thoſe fleets were bringing to Holland. 

It happened, in the mean time, that the Dutch-Smyrng. s 
fleet, and ſeveral Za/?-{ndia Ships not daring to enter the Dutch $ 1 
Channel, retired to the port of Berghen in Norway Bst 
waiting for Ruyter to convoy them to Holland, Mean 1 85 
while, the King of Denmari, diſcourſing one day with bm. 
Sir Gilbert Talbot, the Engliſb Envoy, made great com- aj.” 
plaints of the Dutch, who, he ſaid had drawn the Swe. Wea 
diſh war on him, that he might be forced to have recourſe Ehm, 
to them for ſupplies of money and ſhips, and deliver ton. 5 137, 
them the Cuſtoms of Nerway and the Sound for their fe. 
curity, Upon this the Envoy told him, he had now a 
good opportunity of being reveng'd, by the ſeizure of 
their ſhips at Berghen, worth many millions, But the 
King anſwering, he wanted ſtrength to execute ſuch a 
deſign, the Envoy told him, he doubted not but the King 
of England would lend him his ſhips, provided he was aſ- 
ſured of equal partaking of the ſpoil ; to which the King 
of Denmark conſented. The King of England was pleaſed 7; zu, 
with Talbot's project, and ſent orders to the Earl of Sand- / knn 
wich to ſail immediately and ſeize the Dutch ſhips at * Den. 
Berghen, The Admiral readily obeyed, though he had re- = a 
ceived no intimation of the agreement between the two de. 
Kings. | he 

To effect this defign, it was abſolutely neceſſary to in- 7 P. 
form the Vice-roy of Norway, and the Governor of Berg. H 
hen of it, that they might favour it, in feigning to prote& 
the Dutch ſhips, the King of Denmark being unwilling 
to appear openly, Nor was it leſs neceſſary to acquaint 
the Earl of Sandwich with it, to prepare him againſt the 
noiſe and complaints of the Governor of Berghen, on ac- 
count of the attempt and violence of the Znglſh. But 
ſeveral accidents ruined this affair, The Governor of 
Berghen, who was to receive orders from the Vice-roy of 
Nerway, was not informed ſoon enough. On the other 
hand, Talbet's expreſs, ſent from Copenhagen to the Eng- 
lh fleet, was taken by the Dutch. In fine, the Earl of 
Sandwich hearing, Ruyter was ſhortly expected, and be- 
ing defirous to perform the deed before his arrival, de- 
tached the ſquadron commanded by Sir Thomas Tyddeman, 
who attacked the Datch with great reſolution, But they 
had now had time to put themſelves in a poſture of de- 
fence. On the other hand, the Governor of Berghen, 
who had not yet received any particular directions how to 
behave, ſeeing this open hoſtility, and obſerving that the 
ſhot from the Engliſb damaged the town, fired upon them 
from the citadel, In a word, this ſquadron was almoſt en- aug. 3. 
tirely ruined, and obliged to return to the fleet. The next 2 1 
Bergben, but it was too late. It appeared, the King was 
not pleaſed with the Earl of Sandwich's conduct, ſince, 
inſtead of continuing him in the command of the fleet, he 
ſent him Ambaſſador to the Court of Spain. 

Mean while, Ruyter arriving in Holland with many pyyer ar. 

Engliſh prizes, took the oath to the States as Vice-Admt- riw * 
Holland. 

conſiſting of ninety- three ſhips well equipped. But though g. ge 

he bore the title of Admiral, three commiſſioners attended Pane 3 

him, namely, De-Wit the Penſionary, Huygens, and Bor- __ 

reel, who had properly the command. The grand de- 

ſign of theſe commiſſioners was to meet the India fleet, 

which was to fail round Ireland, to avoid entering into 

the Channel. But the wind was ſo contrary, that the Burnet, 

fleet would not have got ſoon enough out of the Texel, if p. 221+ 

the Penſionary, who underſtood ſea affairs very well, had _ 


„%) Our Hiſtorians ſay, That we Joſt but one Ship; and that the Engliſp took eighteen Dutch Men of War, and ſunk and fired about fourteen more. They 
alſo took two thouſand ſixty-three Priſoners, whereof ſixteen were Captains. See Burchetr, p 398. Echard, Tom. 3. p. 134. * 

(2) And likewiſe the Lord Muskerry, and Mr. Boyle, the Earl of Burlington's ſecond Son, theſe two, with the Lord Falmouth, were killed with the ſame 
Cannon-ball, juſt by the Duke of York, and ſo near him, that he was ſprinkled with their blood and brains - The Earl of Portland was likewiſe killed 


HBurcbett, p. 398. | 


(3) One of theſe Medals had on one fide, the Duke's Effigy in Buſt, clad in a Roman Mantle, with theſe words round it, JA conus Dux Eon. & 
Ar BAN. DoMix. MAGN. ADMIRALIUS ANGLIZ, Ce. The Reverſe repreſented the Admiral and whole Fleet in an Engagement, with theſe words, 


Nec Minor IN TERIIS. Fun. iii- MDPCLXVv. Another had on one fide, the Duke in Buſt, ſhort-hair, Sc. with this Inſcription, JAcoBY 


s Dux 


EBoR. & ALBAN. FRATER AuGuSTISSIMI CAROLI II. Rois : The Reverſe, a Trophy, and Ships engaged, with theſe words, GzNvUs ANTI- 


Gun See E wvelyn”s Numiſmata, 


(4) Sir George Aſcough was Vice-Admiral under him, and Sir Thomas Tyddeman Rear- Adrairal, Of the Mhpite, Sir William Penn was Admiral, 


Sir 


William Berkley Vice- Acmiral, and Sir Jeſepb Jordan Rear- Admiral, And the Blue Flag was carried by Sir Zh»mas Allen, whoſe Flag officets Were, Sb 


Cbriſtepber Minnes, and Sir Jebn Harman, Burebett, p. 398. 
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not by ſounding it himſelf all over very carefully, found 
more, ways to get out by different winds, than was thought 
formerly practicable (1). So the fleet at laſt, failed out, 
and appeared before Berghen, where the commiſſioners gave 
their orders for convoying the merchant-men which were 
in that port. But it was not in their power to prevent a 
e ſtorm, which diſperſed them, and threw twenty of them 
n. jnto the hands of the Engliſb (2). This ſtorm obliged 
3 Ruyter and the commiſſioners to return to Holland, with 
7 2B their fleet very much damaged. 
„ In the mean time, the Plague raged dreadfully in London, 
£ 3 3 „ where it firſt appeared about the middle of May. It is 
en. ſaid, that in leſs than a year, it ſwept away, in that ſingle 
. city, above a hundred thouſand perſons (3). The King at 
E” nt firſt retired to Hampton- Court, but afterwards, to be far- 
HY ther from London, reſided at Salisbury. 
„„, It appears, that this year, the Republicans had projected 
I 1. Ke. an inſurrection, and were even encouraged by emiſſaries 
5 . from the States-General, who would have been glad to 
2 466 employ the King at home in domeſtick troubles. But this 
f EF. ' was a bare project, which ſerved only to furniſh the ene- 
iet, mies of the Non-conformiſts with an opportunity to mag- 
„e nify the danger with which the Kingdom was threatned 
die from the enemies of the Church in general, and to include, 
ie in that number, the Presbyterians, though they were not 
cConcerned in the republican Projects. 
v. beef It was not only againſt England that the States-Ge- 
Mer, neral had to defend themſelves. Charles had raiſed them 
another enemy who had no leſs embaraſſed them. This 
Porte, was the famous Bernard Van Ghalen, Biſhop of Munſter, 
E 1. who, upon very flight pretences, entered the Province of 
r Overyſſel at the head of an army paid by the Engl/h, He 
z made himſelf maſter of a great many ſmall places, and then 
5 attempted to ſurprize Groningen, but was repulſed. At laſt, 
' 4 before the end of the campain, the King of France, and 
. the Dukes of Lunenburgh having ſent a powerful aſſiſtance 
BH to the States, the Biſhop was forced to relinquiſh his great 
„ projects, and think of a peace, eſpecially as the money 


ö E promiſed by the King of England was not regularly 


5 paid. | 
b V. beta. The Parliament, which had been prorogued to the ↄth 
| - 0xtord. account of the plague which till raged in London, where- 
v. Ky; 28 it did not much infeſt other parts of the Kingdom. In 
57, his Speech to both Houſes, the King told them, the ſupply 
3 of two millions five hundred thouſand pounds granted him 
for carrying on the war, was already ſpent. He inſiſted 
particularly on the great ſums paid to the Biſhop of Munſler, 
for making a diverſion in the bowels of his enemies coun- 


vs 
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I ſums were never well paid, : 
Ln, After the King had done ſpeaking the Chancellor by his 


* 


mons, that they could not diſpenſe with putting the King 
in a condition to proſecute a war ſo glorious and neceſſary. 
Then, he ſpoke of the deſign formed by the Republicans, 

for the ſubverſion of the Government. But, in aggra- 

vating with great warmth and eloquence the efforts and de- 
5 ſigns of theſe men, he took particular care not to diſtin- 
9 guiſh them from the other ſes of Non-conformiſts. It 
5 was a conſtant artifice, as J have obſerved, to apply to the 
Presbyterians, under the general name of Non - conformiſts, 
all the actions and extravagances of the Independents, 
3 Anabaptiſts, and Republicans in general. 
1 In a very ſew days, the Commons voted the King a 
Feed the new ſupply of twelve hundred and fifty thouſand pounds to 
© ©, continue the war, one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds 
A to the Duke of York, for the great ſervice he had done to 
- the nation, | Ty 
u. fe, After this, was brought into the Houſe a Bill, which 
. 3 paſſed without any difficulty, namely, That no Non- 
Bernet, 


Fr as ſhall dwell, or come, unleſs upon the road, within five 
l kx miles of any Corporation, or any other place where 
s * they had been Miniſters, or had preached, after the Act 
| of Oblivion, unleſs they firſt took the following oath.” 


2 


ever to take arms againſt the King ; and that I do abhor the 
traiterous poſition of taking arms by his authority againſt his 
perſon, or againſt thoſe that are commiſſioned by him, in pur- 
Juance of ſuch Commiſſions ; and that I will not at any time 
endeavour any alteration of Government either in Church or 
State (4). | e | 

The reaſon alledged in the Act to juſtify this ſeverity 
was, that the Miniſters had ſettled themſelves in the Cor- 
porations, ſometimes three or four in a place, and took op- 


(1) Ir is ſaid, he got 


EF” mms Of October, met on the day appointed, but at Oxford, on 


try, tho' it appears in Sir William Temple's letters, that theſe 


Y ilecluucellor. Order inlarged upon the ſame fubject, to ſignify to the Com- 


conformiſt Teacher under what denomination ſoever 


1 ds ſiuear that it is not lawful upon any pretence whatſo- 
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portunities to inſtil into the minds of the ſubjexts, their 1665. 
poy ſonous principles of ſchiſm and rebellion, to the great 
danger of the Chutch and Kingdom. 

This Bill met with great oppoſition in the Houſe of Rraſns | 
Lords, even from the Earl of Southampton Lord Treaſurer, wes . 
though intimate friend of the Earl of Clarendon, principal Burner. 
author of the perſecution againſt the Non-conformiſts (5). Ecard. 
Indeed, the oath required to be taken by the Non-con- 
forming Miniſters ſuppoſed a thing, which was not gene- 
rally allowed, namely, that every good Subject and good 
Chriſtian, was obliged in conſcience to believe what was 
contained in this oath, otherwiſe it was abſurd to impoſe 
it on the Miniſters. For there is a great difference be- 
tween injoyning a certain practice, and obliging part of the 
Subjects to ſwear that they believe it founded in Religion 
and Conſcience, while the reſt are left free, either to be- 
lieve or not believe it. Accordingly, the Commons, be- 
ing aware of the force of ſo preſſing an objection, pre- 
pared a Bill to oblige all the ſubjects to take the ſame oath. 

But the Bill was thrown out, though only by two or three 
voices. At laſt, notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, the AQ, 7 Pale. 
called the five mile Act, paſſed in the Houſe of Lords, 

and the King gave it the royal Aſſent the 3 iſt of October, The Parita- 
as well as to the Money-Bill and ſome others, after which %%% 
he = ny the Parliament to the 2oth of February Ecbard. 
1005-6, | | | 5 

Several Writers have endeavoured to juſtiſy the rigour of e 55 
the five mile Act, and what they have ſaid amounts to jeu tbe five 
this, That this rigour was occaſioned more by the % Ad. 
ſeditious behaviour of the Non-conformiſts, than by the P. 48 
exerciſe of their Religion. In which aſſertion the ambi- 
guity of the word Non-conformilt is ſtill retained, as if all 
the Sects included under that denomination formed but 
one and the ſame Body, united by the ſame common 
doctrines and intereſts, which is notoriouſly falſe. The 
Presbyterians alone were conſiderably more numerous than 
all the other Non-conformiſts together, and had doctrines 
and intereſts really ſeparate from thoſe of the other Sects. 

They could not be, nor were they, accuſed of being in- 
gaged in the conſpiracies, real or pretended, of the Inde- 
pendents and Anabaptiſts ſince the King's reſtoration, who 
had even poſitively promiſed, they ſhould not be moleſted 
for their Religion, after the great ſervice they had done 
him. And yet, becauſe their enemies had artfully included 
them in the general denomination of Non-conformiſts, they 
were to partake of the puniſhment due to the other Sects, 
who were called by the ſame name, though they had no 
ſort of union with them. Wherefore the Reader may 
judge, whether this ſeverity did not partly ariſe from their 
religion. In ſhort, by the ſole ambiguity of the word 
Non-conformiſt the objections and juſt complaints of the 
Presbyterians, are pretended to be combated. | 

This ſame year, the Council of Scotland ſhewed no leſs Extreme r- 
animoſity againſt the Presbyterians ; on pretence of ſome 3 
inſolence committed by Alexander Smith, a private Mmitter, byterians in 
a Proclamation was publiſhed the 24th of December, order- Scotland. 
ing that all the ſilenced Presbyterian Minifters ſhould, ig 
within forty days, remove themſelves and their families 
from the places where they had been Miniſters, and not 
reſide within twenty miles of the ſame, or within ſix 
miles of Edinburgh, or any Cathedral Church, nor with- 
in three miles of any royal Borough, nor ſhould be more 
than two together in the ſame pariſh, on pain of incur- 


ring the penalties of the Law againſt movers of ſedition. 


I own, I ſee no other difference between ſentencing men 

to death, and putting them out of a capacity to live, un- 

leſs, that the latter puniſhment offers thoſe who inflict it 

a more exquiſite vengeance, But this rigour will appear the 

more extreme, if it is conſidered that the Presbyterians 

made properly the body of the Scotch nation (6). | 

In the beginning of the year 1666, the King's affairs 1665-6, 
were in an ill ſituation. Ihe King of France, preſſed by France . 
the repeated inſtances of the States-General, recalled his i,, 
Ambaſladors,and publiſhed the r gthof anuary adeclaration Englind. 
of war againſt England. This was not owing to his belief 8 
that the affairs of the States were deſperate, (tor the ſequel Echard. 
ſhewed they could defend themſelves without his aſſiſtance) III. P. 156, 
but becauſe the Penſionary, who was entirely attached to 

his intereſt, could no longer ſupport himſelf without this 
declaration, which, as will hereafter appear, was not very 
prejudiciai to England. 

On the other hand, the States found means to ſecure 7%e King of 
the King of Denmark, by the promile ot paying him year- eee 
ly, as long as the war with England ſhould continue, fif- eee 
teen hundred thouſand Florins, three hundred thouſand of Ibid. 


which were to be paid by the King of France, For this te. 


the Ships out, by faſtning empty Casks under water to the fides of che Ships, which helped to buoy them up, 


| 3 N wick twelve Men of War, and two Eaft-India Ships. Echard, Tom. III. p. 141. 
(4) The pen mb ge ſixty eight chouſand five hundred and ninety fix perſons, Strype's Contin, of Stow's Survey, B. I. p. 226. 


9 As alſo from the torty pounds, and fix months impriſonment, unleſs they took the ſaid oath betore theu commitment. 
(6) This year died 


No. LXXVI. 


Lords, Wharton, Aſhley, &c. Echard, Tom. III. p. 149. 
Montagne Bertie, Earl Lindſey, and Sir Kenelm Digby. 
| i 
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1665-6. he ingaged to maintain a fleet at ſea of thirty men of war 
for the ſervice of the allies. 
The Biſhop of The States alſo raiſed ſo many enemies to the Biſhop of 
Munſter Munter, that he was forced to make peace and disband his 
a forces. This peace was concluded at Cleve, and ſigned the 
States. 18th of April. 

1666. The naval war was renewed in 1666, with all theſe 
The Ning of diſadvantages to England, If the King of France had acted 
| | 3 pa with the ſincerity, the States thought they had reaſon to 
ſuccorr the expect, very probably the Engliſb fleet would not have ven- 
Srarcs tured to appear with unequal force againſt the united fleets 
D Ellcctes, of France and Holland. But Lewis XIV, as I have ſaid, 

only declared war againſt England to ſave Mr. De Wit, 
1 who was juſt ſinking, as appears in ſeveral letters of Count 
i d Eftrades. The Penſionary being ſecure by this declarati- 
| | on, it was not difficult for the King of France to find pre- 
f tences for retarding the aſſiſtance he had promiſed the States. 
Though his declaration was publiſhed the 19th of January, 
| the fleet which he promiſed thould join that of the States, 


PA oy 
—— — 


was in the Mediterranean, under the command of the Duke 

of Beaufort, who, by accidents, real or pretended, arrived 
not at Belle- Iſie till the end of September. 

On the other hand, the King of Denmark, without a 

junction of his fleet with that of the States, contented him- 

| ſelf with guarding his own coaſts. So, this year, as the 

laſt, the war by ſea was carried on between England and 


the States only. | 
The King returning to Londen the iſt of February, 


Way pro- pro- 
dune claimed war againſt France, [on the 10th.]- : 
France. A few days before, the Queen miſcarried, which entirely 


The Qzcex deftroyed the common report, that ſhe was incapable of 
miſcarries. having children. | : | : = 

Prince Ru- The command of the Exgliſb fleet was given to Prince 

_ pert ard % Rupert and the Duke of Albemarle (1). They repaired to 
Duke of Al- . . d (: il ill h 

it the 23d of April, but were not ready to ſail till the 


bemarle 


command the end of May. It conſiſted of ſeventy eight ſhips of the 


Enzlih line, beſides frigats and ficeihips. In all appearance, the 
. King was till then ignorant of the French King's ſecret 
Skinner. intentions. But he knew, the Duke of Beaufort had or- 
3 ders to repair to Belle-Iſie with his fleet, ſaid to conſiſt of 


thirty ſix ſail, to join the Dutch fleet in the Channel, 
prince Ru-. Wherefore, he ſeat expreſs orders to Prince Rupert to fail 
pur 7 with twenty great ſhips, and join ten more at Plymouth, 
"OA YOM TO | 


ed and felt in order to go in queſt of the Duke of Beaufort, which 
the French the Prince immediately obeyed. It cannot well be denied, 


r — — —— — — So. * z 
eee -V. ——— + x; * — — a. 


land and Friiſeland was commanded by Evertzen, and that 
of Zealand by Tramp. The Englyh having a fair wind, 
ſailed to attack the enemy, who, on their ſide, cut their 
cables to be the ſooner ready to receive them. 
ſhip was ſo diſabled at the firſt, that he was obliged to 
leave it for another, The ſame thing happened to Ruyter, 
who was coming to his aſſiſtance, and the powder of a 
Dutch ſhip taking fire, ſhe blew up into the air. Ruyter 


Nr 


—— . Den =P 


and afterwards three others of the firſt rate. In ſhort, this 

* Hrſtday, the advantage was wholly on the fide of the Dutch, 
except that they loſt Vice-Admiral Evertzen, who was 
killed by a cannon-ball, 

The fight, interrupted by the night, was renewed early 
the next morning, but, aſter laſting ſome hours, was diſ- 
continued till noon by reaſon of a calm, After that, the 
wind rifing, both fleets renewed the engagement with 
equal bravery. Tromp being once more obliged to change 
his ſhip, found himſelf ſo ingaged in the Engliſb fleet, that 
he would have been infallibly taken or ſunk, if Ruyter, 
by prodigious efforts, had not brought him off, This ſe- 
cond day, the Engliſb had ſtill the diſadvantage, by loſing 
eight of their largeſt ſhips either ſunk or burat, and fix 
taken, with Sir George Aſcough Admiral of the White. 


; . > Rs ogy Fae = 


the Engliſh, and was a great means of the Dutch getting the advantage. 


common Sea-men. Tom. III. p. 161. 
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the fly ing ſhips of the enemy. 


8 that this order was ſent with too much precipitation, and 
; baſnage. Without due conſideration. For, beſides that the Engly/h 
, | fleet could, without danger, have waited for the French, 
0 which could not, with ſafety, have ventured to paſs ſo 
ö narrow a ſea as the Channel, while the Engl; ſhould be 
j in their ſation, the French fleet was yet in the Medi- 
| f terrantan, When the order was ſent to Prince Rupert, and 
| that of Holland upon the point of failing out of their ports. 
g The King had afterwards reaſon to ſee how unſeaſonably 
þ this order was given. | 
4 A Ka en- The fleet of the States, commanded by Ruyter, put to 
I. Neurzle, ſea With ſeventy one ſhips of the line, twelve frigats, 
? Hiſt. de thirteen fire-ſhips, and eight yatchs, and anchored between 
Hollande, Newport and Dunkirk, Ruyter had under his particular 
. A 8 8 conduct the ſquadron of the Macſe. That of North Hol- 


Tromp's 


ſunk an Engliſh ſhip of fifty guns, then another of ſeventy, 


(1) Sir George Aſcough was Admiral of the White, and Sir Thomas Allen of the Blue. Echard, Tom. III. p. 159. N of 
( Deli was on board the Dutch Fleet, who was faid to have invented Chain-Shot en this occaſion, which did incredible damage to the rigging of en 
f : And it is thought, if Prince Rxpert had not come hen he did, the 
Fleet was ſo unrigged, that they would have been all taken and ſunk, or burnt. * 5 e : 

Echard lays, the Eng//þ had but nine Men of War taken or burnt; and the Dutch loſt above fifteen Ships, twenty one Captains, and above five thouſand gl. 


Vol. II. 


The Duke of Albemarle would have taken the advanta 
of the night to retire, but was purſued too Cloſely to ex 
cute his deſign. So that he was obliged to fight all 0 
next day, as he retired towards his own ſhore. About he WR 
evening, he diſcovered Prince Rypert's ſquadron comin ra hs 
his aſſiſtance, Whereupon the two Engliſh Atminle,. 
tacked their enemies again the next morning, But this 
fourth day proved as unſucceſsful to them as the three fo 4 
mer. They loſt four of their beſt ſhips, and were obli od 

to retreat with precipitation. A miſt happily dat. 
them from Ruyter's purſuit. In theſe four days the 25 D565 
glyh loſt twenty three great ſhips, beſides ſeveral others of 177 Fo 


"by 
* 


leſs note, ſix thouſand men, and two thouſand ſix hundred 
priſoners. Amongſt the flain were Sir Milliam Berkle or % 
Vice- Admiral of the White ſquadron, and Sir Chriftophn Ed, 
Minnes. The Dutch loſt ſix ſhips, two thouſand eight 
hundred ſoldiers, and fourſcore ſailors, beſides the Adm. 

rals Evertzen, Vander Hulſt, and Stackhover, with ſome 
other officers. Though the victory was fo evidently on the Burr 
ſide of the Dutch, bontires and rejoycings were made zz 
London, as if the Engliſh had been conquerors (2). 

The two fleets ſoon put to ſea again, and as they were 4-1, 
in queſt of each other,” they met the 24th of July, and {om 
fought a furious battle, where the victory was obſtinately hy 
diſputed, The Englih fleet conſiſted of above a hundred 
fail; and the Dutch, of eighty eight ſhips of the line, be- 


ge 1666, 


ſides nineteen fireſhips. While NRyter, and young Evt. 


zen, ingaged the red and white ſquadrons, Tromp after 3 

long diſpute routed the blue ſquadron, commanded by Sir 

Jeremy Smith. But by an unpardonable error, inſtead of De. 

remaining with the fleet, he amuſed himſelf with purſuing 5 
On the other hand, young MW 

Evertzen, who commanded one of the Dutch ſquadrons, 

was killed with a cannon-ball, and his ſquadron entirely 

defeated, But the Engliſb Admiral who fought againſt 

him, was not guilty of the ſame error as Tromp. Inſtead 

of purſuing the flying enemy, he joined the Red ſquadron, 

commanded by Prince Rupert, and the Duke of Albemarl,, 

and theſe two ſquadrons attacked Ryyter, who nevertheleſs, 

by means of the night, diſengaged himſelf. But the next 

day, he was obliged to ſuſtain the fight alone againſt theſe 

two ſquadrons, there being no news of Tromp. He never Ruyrer, 


in his whole life ſhewed ſo much bravery and capacity as" 


in this ſecond engagement. He ſuſtained, with his ſingle | 


ſquadron, the brunt of the two Engliſb ſquadrons, and at 


laſt retreated with ſuch wonderful conduct, that he gained 
more honour by it than he would have done by a victory. 
The Engliſb leaving the chace in fight of Fluſhing, went 
after Tromp, who, though he was met off Harwich, re- 
covered the Texel without any loſs. Ruyter at his return, Trmp 
loudly complained of Tromp's conduct, and, to ſatisfy him, WE 
the States put 2 under an arreſt, diſmiſſed him from Alg. 
his poſt, and put Van Ghent in his place (3). | 
About the time of theſe engagements between the Engliſh f e 
and Dutch, the Duke of Beaufort arrived with his fleet at & Rü 
Rachelle, where he ſtayd to take in freſh water, which 
he greatly wanted. | EL, eel 
As in the laft engagement the Dutch fleet was diſperſed, 7: F 


wake a dt. 


part retiring to Fluſbing, and part to the Texel, the Duke of bins he 


Albemarle finding himſelf maſter of the ſea, detached twenty Hold 
men of war to brave the coaſts of Holland. Holms coming 11 


damatt {0 


to the J%e of Vlye, burnt a hundred merchant ſhips, and jj. Pu 
two men of war deſigned for convoys. Then he advanced Birr: 


Skinner, 


to the //le of Schelling, and making a deſcent, burnt many gan. 
houſes in the little town of Brandaris. His deſign was to Rente. 
improve a treaſon carrying on in this Ile by one Hemshirk, b. ui 
for which Buat a French Gentleman, who ſecretly corre- 
ſponded with the Engliſb, was beheaded at the Hague. 
But Holms not finding things ready as he expected, re- 
turned to the ſſeet. | a 1 
After this expedition, the Engliſb fleet ſailed into the 7477 5 
Channel, and anchored at St. Hellens; the Ie of Wight ih. 11: 
being the moſt proper ſtation for hindering the junction of wiz": 
the French and Dutch fleets. Ruyter on his fide poſted 
himſelf in ie bed bay, near Boulogne, where he was 
ſeized by a diſtemper, which for ſome time was believed 
mortal. This obliged the States to recall their fleet, of 
which they gave notice to the King of France. — 
Mean time, the Duke of Beaufort, ignorant of the te. Trac 
treat of the Dutch fleet, left Belle-Iſie, where he arrived ,, ,cu: 4 
about the 2oth of September, and entering the Channel, =} 
ſafely failed by the Jie of Migbt, without being attacked, 2 .f 
and got into Dieppe. He Raid there a whole day without Beaufort 
hearing any news of Ruyter, At laft, being informed, pie . 
e Pr 17 % Ul 
fo Wight 
Engliſh ing attacked 
And yet a day of Thankſpiving was appointed. Burnet, P. 229: þy lle * 


Baſulze- 


(3) According to Echard, there were about twenty Datch Ships ſunk or burnt in this Engagement; four thouſand Seamen killed, and near three thou- 
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Book XXIII. 


46, that the Dutch fleet was retired, he ſailed once more by the 
8 Iſie of Wight, without meeting with any oppoſition, and 
t into the Ports of Bretagne. It is very ſurpriſing, that 
the Engliſb, who lay at the Ifle of Vight to prevent the 
junction of the two enemies fleets, ſhould ſuffer that of 
France to paſs and repaſs without moleſtation (1). This 
may give occafion to ſuſpect, there was ſome intelligence 
between France and England. But as I can't trace it, I 
e ſhall not inſiſt upon it. But it plainly appears, the King of 
— France, after having amuſed the Dutch a whole year on di- 
Let Xl. vers ptetences, did not really declare againſt England till the 
Mes 19th of January 1665-6, and {till amuſed them all this year, 
with the hopes of the arrival of the Duke of Beaufort, who 
entered the Channel but in September, when the Sea-cam- 
pain was over. If to this be added, Lewis's unwillingneſs 
to ſuccour the States, as appears in his letter to d Eſtrades, 
there will be no cauſe to wonder at the little advantage 
received by the Dutch from the junction of France. 
babe. This year, the States had intended to affiſt the male- 
= rb! contents in England and Scotland, in order to give the 
= © England. EIgliſp arms a diverſion at home. This deſign was even 
EZ ont communicated to the King of France. But he found ſo 
ufa. many objections to it, that it was ſuffered to fall unexecuted. 
4 Probably, the States had ſome correſpondents among the 
Republicans, who being partly diſcovered, a great noiſe was 
made, and, according to cuſtom, all the Non-conformiſts 
BY were charged with the plot. AY 
W 1,000 The misfortune which this year befel the city of Lon- 
.., don, I mean the terrible Fire which laid fo great a part of 
* 1 0. that vaſt city in aſhes, gave a freſh occaſion to the enemies 
S. of the Republicans, to charge them with being the authors 
1. I. thereof. This was only becauſe the fire happened to break 
rad. out the 3d of September (2), a day eſteemed fortunate by 
. the Republicans, on account of the victories of Dunbar and 
Morcgſter, obtained by Oliver Cromwell, when General of 
the armies of the Commonwealth of England. Lo repre- 
ſent without any aggravation, the ravages made by this fire 
in London, I need only inſert the Inſcription upon one of 
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broke out. This column at London, is called the Monument, 
and viſited by all ſtrangers, but they only who underſtand 
E the Engliſh language, can read this Inſcription (3). | 
freun An the year of Chriſt 1666, the N day of September, 
Wn” te at the diſtance of 202 Foot (the 
BM Nonument. 
high wind, not only waſted the adjacent Parts, but alſo very 
remote Places, with incredible noiſe and fury. It conſumed 
eighty-nine Churches, the City-gates, Guild-hall, many pub- 
lich Structures, Hoſpitals, Schools, Libraries, a vaſt number 
of flately Edifices, thirteen thouſand two hundred «dwelling 
2 Houſes, four hundred Streets. Of the fix and twenty Wards 
E it utterly deſtroyed fifteen, and left eight others ſhattered and 
4 half burnt. The ruins of the City were four hundred thirty- 


ple Church, and from the North-Eaſt Gate, along the City- 
Wall to Holborn-bridge. To the Eftates and Fortunes of the 


able, that it might in all things reſemble the laſt Conflagration 
of the Morld. The deſtruction was ſudden, for in a ſmall 
pace of time the ſame City was ſeen moſt flouriſhing, and 
reduced to nothing. Three days after, when this fatal Fire 
bad bafied all human Counſels and Endeavours in the Opinion 


and was on every fide extinguiſhed, _ | | 

Cue Men failed not to give a ſcope to their imagination, and 
e, to form conjectures upon the cauſes and authors of this fire. 
© :; 7:7 The pious and religious aſcribed it to the juſt vengeance of 
4 2 Heaven, on a city, where vice and immorality reizned ſo 
humbled by the raging Peſtilence of the foregoing year. 
Some again, as I have ſaid, aſcribed this misfortune tu the 
malice of the Republicans; others to the Papiſts. And 
there were ſome ſo bold, as even to ſuſpe& the King and 
the Duke of Yor#, But tho' ſeveral ſuſpected perſons were 
impriſoned, it was not poſſible to diſcover, or prove, that 
the Baker's houſe, where this dreadful calamity firſt broke 
out, was fired on purpoſe. However, [one Robert Hubert] 
a French Huguenot (4), native of Roan, and a lunatick, 
confeſſing himſelf guilty of this fact, was condemned and 
executed, But it appeared afterwards, by the teſtimony 
of the maſter of the ſhip, who brought him from France, 
that though he was landed at the time, he did not arrive 
in London till two days after the fire began. It is pretend- 
ed likewiſe, that a Dutch boy, ten years of age, con- 
feſſed, that his father, and himſelf, had thrown fire-balls 
into the Baker's houſe, through a window that ſtood open. 
But, beſides the objection which may be made to this teſti- 
mony from the boy's age, there mult have been ſome cir- 


roke our th N 
e t the 2d of September 


prions, except that round the Pedeſtal, are in Latin, 


the ſides of the column, erected on the place where the fire 


eight of this Column) a 
terrible Fire broke out about midnight, whith, driven on by a 


ſix Acres, _ the Tower by the Thames fide, to the Tem- 
Citizens, it was mercileſs, but to their Lives very favour - 


of all, it flopped, as it were, by a Command from Heaven, 


openly and ſhameſully, and which had not been ſufficiently. 


(4) Biſhop Burner, and ſome others, ſay, That he was a French Papiſt, p. 230. Why 
I ; 
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cumftance in his narrative, not agreeable to the fact, ſince 1666, 
it was not thought proper to make a farther enquiry. Per- 
haps this was only a groundleſs report. 

But that which gives moſt cauſe to believe this fire did a 1 
not happen caſually, is, the teſtimony of Dr. Lloyd, aſter- ne, Hier; 
wards Biſhop of /Yorce/ter. That Prelate told Dr. Burnet, h t 
% That one Grant a Papiſt had ſome time before "Sg 
“ applied himſelf to Z/oyd, who had great credit with the 
<« Countels of Clarendon, (who had a large eſtate in the 
* new river that is brought from Mare to London) and 
% ſaid, he could raiſe that eſtate conſiderahly, if ſhe would 
make him a truſtee for her, His ſchemes were probable, 

*© and he was made one of the board that governed that 
© matter; and by that he had a right to come as oft as he 
„ pleaſed to view their works at Mington. He went thi- 
ther the Saturday before the fire broke out, and called 
for the key of the place where the heads of the pipes 
„ were, and turned all the cocks that were then open, and 
ſtopped the water, and went away, and carried the keys 
„with him. So when the fire broke out next morning, 
„they opened the pipes in the ſtreets to find water, but 
„there was none. And ſome hours were loſt in ſending; 
© to {ſiington, where the door was to be broke open and 
the cocks turned; and it was long before the water got 
% to London. Grant indeed denied, that he had turned 
© the cocks. But the officer of the works affirmed, that 
he had, according to order, ſet them all a running, 
and that no perſon had got the keys from him beſides 
Grant; who confeſſed, he had carried away the keys, 
% but pretended he did it without deſign.” _ 

This is Dr. Burnet's account, and agrees in the main 
with Echard's in his Hiftory of England. However, an 
anonymous Author, who has writ againſt Doctor Burnet's 
Hiſtory, accuſes him directly of falſehood, and aſſerts that 
Grant was not one of the board till after the fire. But it 
is difficult to know, what regard is due to the teſtimony of 
this anonymous writer, whereas one can hardly help cre- 
diting this illuſtrious Prelate, when he ſays, he had it from 
Doctor Lloyd, that Grant was made one of this board 
before the fire, and that it was by his means. However, 
this great fire was generally imputed to the Papiſts, and 
the more, becauſe ſeveral other things afterwards help'd to 
confirm this ſuſpicion. | | 

Ihe Parliament meeting the 21ſt of September, the 5 Reng s 
King, in a Speech to both houſes, told them, the money Feu. 
granted him had not ſuffic'd to carry on the war, conſider- Echard. 
ing his two powerful enemies. He boaſted of the great 
ſucceſs with which God had been pleaſed to bleſs his arms, 
ſuppoſing his fleet to have been always victorious. Imme- - 3 
diately after, the Commons liberally voted the King a ſup- Brig Kings 
ply of eighteen hundred thouſand pounds. Thus in the 
ſpace of two years, this war coſt the People of England 
five millions, five hundred and fifty thouſand pounds; that 
is, above ſixty millions of Dutch florins, and above ſeventy 
two millions of French livres, allowing thirteen Ltvres- 
Tournois to one pound Sterling. : 

Mean while, the two Houſes beginning to diſcover, that“ 8 N 
the King was not the zealous Proteſtant he affected to trelſes 5 
appear; that the Papiſts had great influence in his Council, King agair/ 
and that their Religion made a viſible progreſs, preſented ghd. 
to him an Addreſs for executing the laws againſt Popiſh III. p. 169. 
Prieſts and Jeſuits, who were labouring to pervert his | 
Subjects. The King, according to the method of his Fa- Trac. 


tion againſ? 


A 


ther, Grandfather, and his own, immediately publiſhed a 7%, Kc. 


Proclamation for baniſhing the Prieſts and Jeſuits, on pain Nov- 10. 
of being puniſh'd according to Law, if found in the King- . 
dom after the i oth of December. So baniſhment was the 

worſt that could happen to them, even ſuppoſing the King's 

order ſhould have been executed. But the more rigorous 

the Proclamations were, the more favorable Was the exe- 
cution, This manifeſtly appears in their being ſo often 
repeated. But to give a more convincing proaf of the 
Court's diſpoſition in this reſpect, I ſhall here produce a 
paſlage in a Letter to the Earl of Sandwich, Ambaſſador at 
Madrid, from Secretary Bennet, lately created Earl of Ar- 
lington, a reputed Papiſt, tho? he profeſſed the Proteſtant- 
Religion. In this letter he told the Ambaſſador, Your Ex- 
cellency knows ſufficiently the Springs upon which the anino- 

ſity to the Roman-Catholicks viſes, and how hard it is for 

his Majeſly to forbear declaring againſt them, when the com- 

plaint ariſes 725 both Houſes of Parliament, and accord- 


ingly you can your ſelf frame your anſwer to the Queen of 


Spain, 

'T he rigor exerciſed againſt the Presbyterians in Scotland g n 
cauſed ſome of the moſt impatient to riſe in arms to the Scotland. 
number of fifteen hundred, and form a regular Body, Echard. 
with officers in proportion to head them. Probably, they 


hoped, if they ſhould gain ſome advantage to be join'd by 


) 2 2 of the French Ships fell among a Squadron commanded by Sir Thomas Alley, who took one of them, Echard, p. 163. 
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1666, their Brethren, But in their firſt action with the King's 
i queiied. forces, they were diſperſed with the loſs of three hundred 
men, and one hundred priſoners, who were moſt of them 
Made uſe ef executed. It was not forgot to ſay that they held intel- 
Hogg be lipence with the Englh Presbyterians, and, if they had 
Presbyteri- gain'd the victory, the like inſurrection would have ap- 
ants, peared in England. But it may eaſily be judged, that the 
Presbyterians in England would not have been ſpared, if 
they could have been proved guilty, conſidering how the 
Echard, Government ſtood affected towards them. Inconſiderable 
i P. 17% as this inſurrection was, the Engliſb Hiſtorians have been 
pleaſed to repreſent it as very important, in ſaying, the 
nation was ſuddenly alarmed with an inſurrection of the 
Presbyterians in Scotland, with whom it was not doubted 
thoſe of England held a ftcit correſpondence, 'T heſe Au- 
thors are to be forgiven for not being willing to miſs the 
firſt opportunity to include the Engl Presbyterians in 
theſe conſpiracies, though it be only on the authority of a 

'T is believed, | 
Afſuge ſort The King was impatient for the diſpatch of the Money- 
jr the Bill, of which it ſeemed the Commons took no farther 
* notice. He therefore thought it neceſſary to quicken them 
allen the by a meſlage. He likewiſe told them, he could not per- 
3 rg mit any adjournment at Chri/tmaſs, except for the principal 
Echard, Holidays. But this meſſage, it ſeems, produced no great 
Lord Mor- effect. The Commons were then examining complaints 
e againſt the Lord Mordant Governor of Winder Caſtie, 
tho was accuſed of ſome arbitrary and tyrannical actions. 
But neither this affair, nor the money - bill could be finiſhed 

before the concluſion of the year. 

1666-7, The Parliament met the 2d of January, after a ſhort 
Echard. adjournment, and immediately the Commons accuſed the 
ws P. 172: Lord Mordant, at the bar of the Lords Houſe, and then 

_ preſerred articles of high crimes and miſdemeanors againſt 

him. But they were diſpleaſed, that the accuſed was 
ſuffered to be within the bar of the Houſe, whilſt his ac- 
cuſation was reading. This occaſioned a diſpute between 
the two Houſes. There was alſo another difference be- 
tween them, concerning the Commiſſioners appointed by 
the Commons to levy the Poll-tax, and to take the publick 
accounts on cath. This was the ſubject of ſeveral fruitleſs 
| conferences (17. | | 

Pell-Taxs The King came to the Parliament the 8th of January, 
and gave the royal aſſent to the Poll-bill, but complained 
of the nomination of Commiſſioners, as a mark of their 

diſtruſt of him (2). 


The miſ-underſtanding between the two Houſes ſtill 


continuing, the King came to the Parliament the 3th of 

February, and after paſſing ſeveral acts, he aſſured them, 

the money granted ſhould be laid out for the ends it was 

Th Povitze given. Then he prorogued the Parliament to the 1 oth of 

cut pro- October, The Acts patled were; an Act to continue for 

3 eleven months, the monthly aſſeſſment of ſeventy thouſand 

$:2B, pounds, Which with the Poll-tax, was conceived ſufficient 

to make good the eighteen hundred thouſand pounds, 

42 f» granted to the King. The other Acts concerned chiefly 

rel nilang the new buildings in London, which were finiſhed ſooner 

London. than could be expected, and in a manner more beautiful 
aud regular than beſore the fire (3). 


Steps taken 
oooh *  tiating, at the time the Parliament granted eighteen hun- 
Baſnage. dred thouſand pounds for carrying on the war. In Novem- 
e ber 1665, before the King of France had declared againſt 
England, the States, for a foundation of peace, had offered 
the King one of theſe two conditions, either that each of 

the parties ſhould reſtore what had been taken, or both 

keep what they were poſſeſſed of. This was a ſure way 

to obviate all difficulties which might occur in the nego- 

tiation of peace. Betides, the laſt of theſe conditions was 

very advantagious to England, by reaſon the great num- 


ber of ſhips taken from the D:4ch before even the war was 


proclaimed, This offer was renewed at Paris about the 
middle of the year 1666, in a conference there between 
Mr. de Lyonne, the Lord Holles the Engliſh Ambaſſador, 
and Mr. Van Beuninghen Envoy from the States. Proba- 
bly, Charles expected greater advantages in the continuance 
of the war, fince he returned no anſwer to this offer. He 
only complained of its obſcurity, without fignifying where- 
in it conſiſted. Nevertheleſs, he received this advantage 
from it, that he knew how the States were diſpoſed, and 
what he could depend on: ſo that it was in his power to 
make peace whenever he ſhould think proper. The 17th 
of September the ſame year, the States repeated the ſame 
offer in a letter to the King. But as this was when the 


() Robin has expreſſed this affair very confuſedly, and therefore it is ſomewhat altered in the Tranſlation, - 
8 He gave his aflent at the fame time to.a Bill tor burying in Wooten, | 
(3; To this end, a Bill was now paſſed, for laying Twelve-pence upon every Chaldron, and Twelve-pence upon every Tun of Coals, that 
brought into the Port of London, for ten years, the better to enable Lord-Mayor and Aldermen to recompence thoſe perſons, whoſe grounds 
And about rl:is time was fer up an Office tor enfuring Houſes from Fae, Which 


taken from them, in order to enlarge the ſtreets, &. 


cCipally contrived by Dr, Barbv, one of the tirſt and moſt conſiderable rebuilders of the City, Echard, Tom, III. Pp. 177. 1 $i 


(4) Ot the King's Bed-Chamber, 


2 


It is now time to ſpeak of the Peace between England 
bythe States and Holland, which was now, though very ſecretly, nego- 


Vol. II. 


Parliament was going to ſit, 'and when the Kin 


a large ſupply for carrying on the war, he 8 106655 


fit to embrace it. He contented himſelf with puh d 


the States in a letter of the 4th of October, his diſſatiſ 
faction at their proceedings, and at the calumnies the 3 
raiſed againſt him, in accuſing him of being the aggneſto 

and rejecting all propoſals for peace. Then he lar — 
juſtified himſelf upon what had been alledged by the — 
againſt him. But the moſt important part of this — 
was the King's poſitive aflurance that he had accepted rel 
mediation of Sweden. A place therefore to treat Was t 

be agreed on. The choice of this place afforded the King 
a pretence to defer the negotiation ſome months, He * 
at firſt for having the peace negotiated at London, to which 
the States would have readily conſented, if the Kings of 
France and Denmark had believed it conſiſtent with their 
honour, Upon the repieſentation made by the States con- 
cerning the refuſal of the two Kings their allies, be an- 
ſwered, that he had no affair to negotiate with France, and 
complain'd of the King of Denmark for making war againſt 
him without any reaſon, He was ſo offended with that 
King, that he made no ſcruple to tell the States, it was 
at the inſtigation of Denmark, that he ſent his fleet to 
Berghen, and agreed with him to divide the ſpoil, At laſt 

the States left the nomination of the place to him, pro- 
vided it was approved by their allies. The King accepted 
the offer, but inſiſted that the States ſhould firſt write to 
him to teſtify that they would willinzly have ſent their 


Plenipotentiaries to London, if the two Kings their allies 


would have given their conſent, This Letter was writ, ag 
he deſiied, the 13th of Fanuary 1666-7, and the King in 
his anſwer of the 2oth, named the Hague for the place of 
conference, He knew, the Penſionary would not accept 
it, on account of the cabals which the Engliſb Ambaſſadors 
might make againſt him in favour of the young Prince of 
Orange. Accordingly De Mit privately cauſed the King 
of France to reject the propoſal, 

All the King's proceedings clearly ſhew, he was deſirous 
of peace, and as it was in his power he might have con- 


cluded it before the end of the year 1665. But too much 


haſte would have deprived him of the eighteen hundred 


thouſand pounds granted for the continuance of the war, 


This was the true reaſon of the difficulties raiſed by him 
concerning the place of congreſs, in order to gain time till 
the Money-Bill was paſſed. After he had given his aſ- 


ſent to the laſt Bill for the continuation of the monthly 


aſſeſſment of ſeventy thouſand pounds, all difficulties began 


to vaniſh. Seven or eight days after, the Earl of St. Albans 
was ſent to Paris to notify to the King of France, that 


Charles confented that things ſhould remain in the State 


to which the chance of war had reduced them. He added R. Coke, 


however one condition, namely, that France ſhould reſtore 
to him the Iſle of St. Chriſtophers, and three other ſmall 
Iſlands in America, ſeized by that crown the laſt year. 
But this was a thing proper to be diſcuſſed at the Congreſs, 
whereas the choice of the alternative made the eſſence of 
the treaty with the States. So, it may be ſaid, that from 
this time the peace was in a manner concluded ; nothing 
being wanted but the formality of a treaty. 


Mean while, the King of France, to ſerve Mr. De Wit, kcal. 
in preventing the King of England from inſiſting upon II. p. 15% 


his nomination of the Hague, for the place of conference, 


thought of an expedient in which he ſucceeded. This 


was to name Dover ſor the place of Congreſs. And when 
it was objected to, he added Breda, Bois- le- duc, and Maſt- 
reicht, leaving to the King of England the choice of one of 
theſe four towns. At laſt, Charles having no longer in- 
tereſt to delay the Peace, writ to the States the 18th of 
March, that he was willing to ſend his Plenipotentiaries to 
Breda. wc 


The Difficulty concerning the place of Congreſs being 1667. 
removed, the next thing was to appoint Ambaſladors, and Pen 


diſpatch the paſſ- ports. And it was agreed the conferences 
for the peace ſhould begin the 1oth of May. But the Eng- 
li/þ Plenipotentiaries arrived not at Breda till the 20th. 
Theſe were the Lord Holles, and Mr. Henry Coventry (4): 
From France came Count d'Eftrades, and Mr. Gourtin 3 
trom Denmark, Meſſ. Klingenberg and Caniſius, and from 


the States General, Meſſ. Beverninch, Hubert, and Yong/fat. 


The Mediators from the King of Sweden were, Mell. 
Fleming and Coet. But the laſt dying at Breda, during 
the conferences, Count de Dhona, the Swediſh Ambaſlador 
to the States, took his place. 8 : 
At the firit opening of the Congreſs, a very obvious 
miſtake was diſcovered, but which, in all appearance, had 


See Statut. 18 Car. II. 
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1457, been connived at by the two parties for ſear of obſtructing 
the Congreſs. In their letter to the King of Zngland, the 
17th of September, the States had made two propoſals for 
peace, the ſecond of which was that each ſhould keep what 
he had taken, before or during the war. This was what 
the States had ever adhered to, without any variation. But 
the King in a letter to the States, the 24th of April 1667, 
ſaid, ———*<* We take. this opportunity to declare to you, 
«© that we accept the choice propoſed to us, that is, that 
„ each party ſhall keep whatſoever he has taken during 
„„ this war, which being granted, we ſhall order our Am- 
„ beſſadors to proceed in the preſent treaty, upon the 
„foundation of that made between us in the year 1662.“ 
t it manifeſt, that in the ſecond condition propoſed by 
the States, was included whatever had been acquired by 
either party, not only during, but before, the war, and 
that in the King's letter was compriſed only what had been 
taken during the war. Now the King, according to the 
terms of his acceptation, pretended, the States ſhould make 
him ſatisfaction for the two ſhips, the Good Hope, and the 
Bon Adventure, taken, or ſunk before the treaty of 1662. 
Moreover, he pretended, that as the States were obliged 
by the ſame treaty to reſtore to him the Ifle of Poleron in the 
Lal. Indies, and as that Ifle was ſtill in their poſſeſſion, it 
ſhould be delivered to him. Tleſe two articles were the 
principal ſubject of the diſputes in the conferences of Breda, 
and retarded the concluſion of the treaty, to the great 
damage of the Exgliſp, as will hereafter appear. The 
States kept to the terms of their offer, and the King to 
thoſe of his acceptation. | | 

4dificury I have already ſpoken of the two ſhips taken by the 
/atirgr) Dutch in the interval between the two treaties of the year 
we ef 1659, and 1662. As for the Ifle of Poleron, the States 
oy pretended, they had reſtored it in form, and produced a 
111 p- 38. receipt from the Engliſh officer, to whom it was delivered. 
Raſ12g* But before this ſurrender, they had entirely diſpeopled it, 
and cut down all the Clove-trees, and in ſhort, had ſeized 
it again ſince the beginning of this war. But the King 
pretended, there were eſſential defects in the form of the 
reſtitution, and that the States were obliged to reſtore it 
by the terms of the treaty 1662, The importance of this 
Iſle conſiſted in that within four or five years it might be 
new ſtocked with Clove-trees, if it was in the hands of 
the Engliſh, and ſo prove very prejudicial to the Dutch, 

who were maſters of the whole Spice-trade.  _ 
ib 24-14 To decide theſe two articles, from which both parties 
vt, made it a point of honour not to recede, Couriers were to 
be ſent ſeveral times to London and the Hague, and thoſe 
from London brought only ſtricter orders to the A mbaſſa- 
dors to infiſt upon the two ſhips, and the Ifle of Poleron. 
„ ie But at length the King yielded the laſt, ſo that the whole 
dern Negotiation was reduced to the ſatisſaction demanded for 
eee the two ſhips. It is not very ſurprizing, that the King 
. ſhould inſiſt on this article, He had begun the war under 
the ſpecious pretence of procuring reparation for all the da- 
mages done to his Subjects, which he computed at ſeven 


to obtain this reparation by ſorce of arms, the Parliament 
had furniſhed him with five hundred and fiſty- five thouſand 
pounds. He had moreover taken ſixſcore ſhips, before the 
war was declared, and above fourſcore fince. In all ap- 
pearance, he had not applied the product of theſe captures 
to the benefit of his Subjects, who, according to his calcu- 
lation, had loſt ſeven or eight hundred thouſand pounds, 
and for which the war was undertaken. He could not 
therefore well diſpenſe with procuring the Merchants, who 
had loſt theſe two ſhips, the ſatisſaction demanded by them, 
without giving occaſion to believe, this war had been un- 


concerning theſe ſhips were properly the only things that 


cuſſion whereof was unneceſſary, by reaſon of the choice 

- Propoſed by the States. It was not that they feared a diſ- 
cuſſion, ſince they had offered it in the firſt of their two 
conditions. But it was the King's intereſt to avoid it, and 

accept the ſecond condition. If he had embraced it, in the 

lame terms as offered by the States, all the grounds of this 

war, ſo expenſive to England, would have remained in ob- 

ſcurity. He could not therefore in honour but inſiſt upon 

the only article, which could be conſidered as a juſt cauſe 

of the war, though it did not amount to ten thouſand 

pounds Sterling, Mean while, as ſince. the offer of the 

States, he ſaw, he could make peace when he pleaſed, he 
thought it a needleſs expence to put to-ſea a powerful fleet, 

as he had done the two foregoing years, and that it was 

better to ſave the beſt part of the money granted for the 

dende Sontin wance of the war, To this end, relying on the cer - 
ter cut. tainty of A peace, he laid up his great ſhips, and kept only 
a ſquadron of twenty ſail, while the States continued their 
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Book XXIII. 26. CHARLES II, 


or eight hundred thouſand pounds Sterling. To enable him Engliſh Ambaſſadors at Breda grew more pliant, and were cunclutcd at 


dertaken for imaginary pretenſions. For the pretenſions 


were ſpecified. All the reſt conſiſted in generals, the diſ- 


6 — 
+5 
preparations as uſual, in their uncertainty of the King's inn 16% -, 
tention concerning peace, 

Mean time, the States ſeeing what difficulties the King 
formed upon an article of fo little conſequence, believed, or 
pretended to believe, he was averſe to peace. They there- 
fore reſolved, either to force him to relinquiſh his preten- 
ſions, or at leaſt to continue the war this ſummer with ad- 
vantage, becauſe they knew, that the King would have no 
fleet at ſea. | 

Purſuant to this reſolution, Ruyter ſailed out of the Texel Ie 
with fifty ſhips, and came the 8th of June to the mouth of {7 
the Thames, from whence he detached Vice- Admiral / an e. Than) 


fps Than" 
Ghent, with ſeventeen of his lighteſt ſhip:, and ſome fiie- Balser. 
ſhips, chard, 


h II. p18. 
Van Ghent, the ioth of June, ſailed up the Medway, Kennet: 


made himſelf maſter of the fort of Sheerngſi, and after R. Vt 
burning a magazine full of ſtores, to the value of forty 

thouſand pounds, blew up the fortifications, This action: 

alarmed the city of Londen ; ſo that to prevent greater mit, 

chiefs, ſeveral ſhips were ſunk, and a large chain put crc; 

the narroweſt part of the river {edway. But by means of 

an eaſterly wind, and a ſtrong tide, the Dutch ſhips broke 

through the chain, and failed between the ſunk veſſels. 

They immediately burnt three large ſhips, the Matthias, Burr fut 
the Unity, and the Charles the Fifth, all taken from them . 

in the preſent war, and carried away with them the huil 

of the Royal Charles, beſides burning and damaging ſeveral 

others. After this, they advanced as far as Upnyre caſtle, cg a: 
and burnt the Royal Oak, the Loyal London, and the Great / 1 him 
James. The Engliſb tearing all the Dutch fleet would fail .. 
up to London bridge, ſunk | thirteen ] ſhips at H., 

and four at Bl/ackwall, and Platforms furniſhed with arti'- 

lery to defend them, were raiſed in ſeveral placees, The 
conſternation was very great, and the complaints were no leſs 

ſo. It was openly ſaid, the King out of avarice had kept 

the money fo generouſly given him to continue the war, and 

left his Ships and Subjects expoſed to the inſults of the ene- 

my, though he had exclaimed againſt the injuſtice done him, 9 
in believing him capable of ſuch an action. The King was e Ker 1. 
under an inexpteſſible concern, as well for ſear of greater **7y "1% 
damage from the Dutch fleet, as for the mortification this . 
affair gave him, and the ſhame of having nothing to ſay to 

the murmurs of his people. Beſides, he could not but re- 


_ proach himſelf for being the cauſe of this inſult, by infiſt- 


ing too long upon an affair of ten thouſand pounds, and 
thereby retarding the concluſion of the peace (i). 

After this exploit, Ruyter failed to Port/mouth, with a Ober ex. 
deſign to burn the ſhips in that harbour; but finding them 8 
ſecured, he ſailed to the Weſt, and took ſome ſhips in 3 
Torbay. He then failed Eaſtward, beat the Engliſb before Echord. 
Harwich, and chaced a ſquadron [of nineteen men of war] IU. p.187. 


commanded by Sir Edward Spragg, who was obliged to 


retire into the Thames, In a word, he kept the coaſts of 
England in a continual alarm all July, till he received the 
news of the concluſion of a peace, 

This event had ſo changed the face of affairs, that the 25. p..,c. 


eaſily perſuaded to yield the article of the two Ships. It Bet 
was however with the reſervation of the King's approba- ?- 
tion, before the ſigning of the treaty. For this purpoſe, collect. of 
Coventry, after all the articles were ſettled, paſſed into Eng- Treat. 
land the zd of July, and returned the 8th with the King's ©? 7 
approbation, and the 21ſt the 22 of peace was ſigned. 
It was divided however into three ſeparate treaties, by rea- 
ſon of ſome inconveniencies which would otherwiſe have 
followed. But by a writing ſigned by all the Plenipoten- 
tiaries, it was declared, that the three treaties ſhould be 
eſteemed but one and the ſame. | 
The moſt important articles of the treaty between Erg- 
land and France, were, | ; | 
VII. The moft Chriſtian King ſhall reſtore to the King A i of 
of Great-Britain, that part of the Iſle of St. Chriftophers, hee 
which the French have taken from the Eng/:/h, ſince the de- Collect. of 
claration of war. 925 . 1 
X. The King of Great- Britain ſhall reſtore to the moſtt 77 
Chriſtian King, the Country of Acadia, in North America, 
ſome time in poſſeſſion of the ſaid moſt Chriſtian King. 
XI. The moſt Chriſtian King ſhall reſtore to the King 
of Great- Britain, the Iſles of Antegoa, and Montſerrat, it 
they are ſtill in his poſſeſſion, and in general, all the Ter- 
ritories, Iſles, Towns, and Fortreſſes, which may have 
been conquered by his Arms, and which belonged to the 
King of England before the beginning of the war with the 
States-General, and reciprocally the King of Great- Britain 


ſhall reſtore the Territories, Iſles, Towns, c. 


XVII. This article contained a regulation of all the cap- 
tures, which might be made ſince the concluſion of the 


XVII In caſe of a war, it is ſtipulated, that ſix months 


(4) Kennet infers from a Letter of the Earl of Arlington, That the Dutch were ſet on by the French to burn our Fleet, Rift Tom. 4 2 287. 
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1667, notice ſhall be given to the Merchants to withdraw their ther, In the whole courſe of the war between the Kin 
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effects. 


Principal Articles of the Treaty between Great-Britain and 
| the States- General. 

Article III. Both ſides ſhall forget and forgive all of- 
fences, damages, and loſſes, which either have ſuffered du- 
ring this war, or at any time before, or under any pre- 
tence, as if they had never happened.----Each party ſhall 
hold for time to come in full right of ſovereignty, proprie- 
ty and poſſeſſion, all ſuch countries, iſles, towns, forts, 
places and colonies, as, whether during this war, or before, 
have been taken and kept from the other by force of arms, 
and in what other manner ſoever, and that as they poſſeſſ- 
ed and enjoyed them the 10th day of May laſt. b 

IV. All ſhips, goods and moveables, which at any time 
have come into the power of either party, ſhall remain in 
the preſent poſſeſſors thereof, without any compenſation or 
reſtitution for the ſame. 

V. All actions, demands, and pretenſions whatſoever 
ſor the ſame ſhall remain void, obliterated, and diſannul- 
led, &c. 

XV. The ſaid Lord the King, and the ſaid Lords the 
States, ſhall not receive into their Dominions any ſuch per- 
ſons as ſhall be declared fugitive rebels, of the one or the 
other. | | 

XIX, All ſhips and veſſels of the United-Provinces, as 
well men of war as merchant-ſhips, and others, which 
ſhall meet in the Pritannick Seas any ſhips of war belong- 
ing to the King of Great-Britain, ſhall ſtrike the flag, 
and lower the fail as it has formerly been practiced. 

XXXII. If the former differences ſhall be renewed, 
and turned into an open war, the ſhips, merchandize, and 
all moveable effects of both parties, which ſhall be found 
in the Sea-ports and Dominions of the adverſe party, ſhall 
be by no means confiſcated or damaged; but there ſhall 
be granted to the Subjects of both parties the term of fix 
whole months, during which time they may tranſport the 
ſaid effects where they pleaſe. | 

XXXVI. For the greater aſſurance that the preſent 
treaty ſhall be obſerved with good faith on the part ot the 


States-General, they engage themſelves by theſe Preſents, 
that thoſe perſons who ſhall be choſen by the ſaid States- 


General, or the particular Provinces, into the offices of 
Captain-General, Stadtholder, Fisld- Marſhal, Admiral, 

ſhal! ſwear that they will obſerve, and cauſe to be obſerved 
religiouſly this treaty, _ | | | 

By a ſeparate article it was agreed, That if any of the 
Murderers of Charles I, ſhould be found in the Dominions 
of the States- General, they ſhould be delivered to the 
King, &c, | Es 0 Td: 

If it is now conſidered, what advantages England re- 
ceived from a war undertaken upon ſo flight grounds, 
and with ſuch animoſity, it will not be eaſy to diſcover a 
ſingle advantage that was not really contained in the treaty 
of the 4th of September 1662. But on the contrary, it 
will be found, that this war coſt five millions five hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds Sterling, beſides the loſs of the 


of England and the States-General, he clearly ſhowed + 1005 
intention to make Charles his friend, in which he after. 
wards ſucceeded but too well, He would never have de. 
clared againſt him, notwithſtanding his ſtrict engagement 
with the States in the treaty of 1662, had he not believed 
ſuch a Declaration abſolutely neceſſary to ſupport Mr. D, 
Mit, who otherwiſe was in great danger of ruin. He 
earneſtly wiſhed to ſee the end of this war, in which he 
had very e, ingaged. This appeared chiefly in 
the conferences at Breda, where his two Plenipotentiaries 
performed properly the office of Mediators, though the 
of Sweden had the name. Accordingly he was greatly ſuf. 
pected in Holland of a ſecret correſpondence with Eng. 
land. 

Complaints and murmurs againſt King Charles and his 
Miniſters ſucceeded the animoſity with which the Dur,” 
war was begun. When the advantages obtained by the C.. 
peace were compared with the expence of the war, they s. 
were found ſo diſproportionable, that men could not for. K 
bear ſuſpecting, it had been raiſed by motives repugnant to ET 
the intereſt of England. The people had been told, jt 
was undertaken to procure the Merchants ſatisfaction for 
the damages received from the Dutch - to revenge the in- 
dignities the Nation had ſuffered : and to incapacitate the 
United Provinces ever to rival England again, but nothing 
of all this had been done. The Merchants had received 
no ſatisfaction even for the two ſhips, the Good - Hope and 
the Bon- Adventure, though that article was the moſt ſpeci- 
fied. Inftead of revenging the affronts offered the Nation, 
England had received a real and moſt mortifying indignity 
in the buſineſs of Chatham, Laſtly, after the peace. of 
Breda, the United-Provinces were in a more flouriſhing 
condition than before the war, and looked on this peace 2s 
a triumph for them. On the other hand, few people could 
digeſt the King's preſſing the Parliament for money to 
carry on the war, and that after receiving eighteen hundred 
thouſand pounds Sterling he ſhould be ſo intent upon peace, 
as not to put himſelf in a condition to obtain reaſonable 
terms. This was a ſubject very apt to raiſe a ſuſpicion of Suſpicion 
the ſincerity of his intentions for the good of his people. ogainft th 
In ſhort, it was more and more diſcovered that the Papiſts *"* 
had great influence at Court, and that the Proclamations 
publiſhed againſt them at the deſire of the Parliament, 
were far from being rigorouſly executed. The Earl of A. 
lington, almoſt open protector of the Papiſts, was made 
Secretary of State, and in great favour, while the credit of 
the Earl of Clarendon, their enemy, daily declined. This 
began to produce ſuſpicions diſadvantagious to the King. 
Beſides, his diſſolute life did not help to preſerve the high 
opinion conceived of him in the beginning of his reign, 


"1 


His Court was a ſcene of debauchery, where his miftrefles 74 4/4 
ruled abſolutely, and nothing was done but through their % ©" 


means. They conſumed his vaſt revenues, with almoſt all 


the money granted by Parliament, fo that in the midſt of 
riches, he was always in want, and forced to ſeek new 
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ſhips of war, whether in ſea-engagements, or in the affair of Theſe ſuſpicions and complaints reaching the King, he cin. 
Chatham (1). And yet the King had aſſured the Parliament, reſolved to appeaſe them by ſacrificing the Earl of Claren- cells 1, 
in one of his ſpeeches, that he would never lay down his den, who had hitherto ated as Prime-Minifter. He knew, Haha 
arms, till he had procured his Subjects a reaſonable ſatisfac- the People are always exceflively pleaſed with ſacrifices 111. 5. 19% 
tion for their loſſes, which upon his computation, amount- of Miniſters, who have enjoyed the greateſt credit, and on 91. 
ed to ſeven or eight hundred thouſand pounds, And if whom generally all the miſcarriages are thrown. But this _— 
_ theſe loſſes are ſuppoſed real, this peace was ſo much the was only a pretenſe us'd by the King to be delivered of a 
more diſhonorable to the King and the Engliſb Nation. Miniſter, whom he no longer loved, and whoſe preſence 
But, on the other hand, it is eaſy to perceive, that the King and counſels were become inſupportable to him. The 
and Duke of York reaped by it conſiderable advantages: Chancellor's regular life, his averſion to debauchery and li- 
the King, by the large ſupplies of money which were bertiniſm, his grave and ſevere manners, his negle& of 
granted him, but not expended in the war, at leaſt, the the King's favourites and miſtreſſes, and laſtly, his prin- 
eighteen hundred thouſand pounds given in January and ciples and maxims concerning religion and the ſtate, ill a- 
February this year, and by the ſale of above two hundred greed with the diſorderly life of the court, and {till Jefs 
_ ſhips taken from the Dutch the Duke of York, by his with the projects formed in favour of the Papiſts, under 
claims upon theſe captures as Lord High-Admiral, and by colour of eaſing the Presbyterians. For this reaſon, and for 
the preſent of one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds made his rough and always too haughty behaviour, he had ren- 
him by the Parliament. Such was the concluſion of this dred himſelf odious to all the courtiers, who never ceas d 
great armament, which was to humble the pride of the to do him ill offices, eſpecially when they ſaw him in 
Dutch, and render them for ever incapable to ſupport their the decline of his favour. He had often taken the liberty 
trade and diſpute the Empire of the Seas with England. to reprove the King for his diſorderly life, and at firſt his 
Echa:d, The peace was proclaimed at London, and at the Hague, reproofs were well received. But when the King had once 
the 24th of August. | abandoned himſelf to his pleaſures, he could no longer bear 
Ib. King of The King of France, as hath been feen, gave no very the preſence of a man, whoſe advice he had formerly le- 
| France in. real aſſiſtance to his allies, ſinee his fleet never joined that ceived with a ſort of ſubmiſſion, The Duke of Bucking- 
725 hs of the States, not even this laſt year, when the Englj/h bam and ſome others perceiving this diſpoſition of the King, 
9 ay vere in no condition to oppoſe the junction. He had then neglected nothing to cheriſh it. As often as they ſaw the 
Kennet, Other deſigns, which he diſcovered in June, by an inva- Chancellor coming, they would ſay to his Majeſty, Here 
5. 292 ſion of the Netherlands, on account of his Queen's pre- comes your School-maſter ! At other times they mimicked him 


38 tenſions to Brabant, aſter the death of Philip IV, her Fa- beſore the King, in order to make him ridiculous. The 
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0 The Dutch were alſo, on their part, put to very great charges. For Sir William Temple affirms, That in the year 1665, there were raiſed in the Pro- 
vinces forty millions ef Guilders, of which twenty two in the Province of Holla ad. And upon the Biſh:p of Mun/ler's invading them at the fame time by 
Land, they had, in the year 1666, above thieeſcore thouſand Land men in pay; and a Fleet of above an bundred M:n of War at Sex, Obſers at. upon the 
United-Provincesy p. 71. | | 7 | 
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Book XXIII. 


Duke of Buckingham uſed to walk in a ſtately manner, 
with a pair of bellows before him for the Purſe, whilft Co- 
lonel Titus carried a fire-ſhovel on his ſhoulder for the 
mace. The King ſuffered theſe buffooneries, and thereby 
diſcovered his diſguſt to his miniſter. But as theſe are on- 
ly trifles, and as the King's diſguſt turned at laſt into real 
hatred, it is proper to relate the more ſerious cauſes which 
have been offered in vindication of the King's reſent- 

OT 
ws It is pretended, the King deſigning to be divorced 
from his Queen on ſeveral weak pretenſes, could never 
obtain the Chancellor's approbation. 

2. The King intended, aſter his divorce, to marry Mrs. 
Steuart his relation, of whom he was amorous. The Earl 
of Clarendon, to prevent this, perſwaded the young Duke 
of Richmond to marry her, by repreſenting, how ſervicea- 
ble it would be to gain him the King's favour, "The Duke, 
ſollo wing this advice, made his addreſſes to the Lady, who, 
knowing nothing of the King's defign, believed ſhe ought 
not to refuſe ſo good an offer, and the marriage was imme- 
diately concluded. The King thus diſappointed, baniſhed 
the Duke, with his new Ducheſs, from the Court, and 
never forgave the Chancellor, | 

3. Another, and, as was generally thought, the moſt 
apparent cauſe of the King's reſentment againſt the Chan- 
cellor, was his oppoſing Popham's project of ſettling an an- 
nual revenue of two millions of pounds Sterling upon the 
King, which was ſeconded by the Earl of Southampton. 

4. The moſt probable cauſe of the Chancellor's ruin 
was, that the Papiſts, whoſe counſels and projects were liſ- 
tened to, and approved by the King, omitted nothing to 
deſtroy him, knowing, that under his Miniſtry they could 
never hope to accompliſh their deſigns. | | 

c. A ſtately Houſe built by him near St. James's 
Park (1), and in the very year of the Plague did him 
great injury in the minds of the people. It is pretended, 
it coſt him fifty thouſand pounds Sterling, though at firſt 
he deſigned to lay out but fifteen or fixteen thouſand. 
People gave it the name of Drinkirk- Houſe, becauſe it was 
ſuppoſed that his advice for the ſale of that place had 
furniſhed him with the means to build it, He committed 
another error, in purchaſing for this Houſe the ſtones de- 
ſigned for repairing St. Pauls. | 

However this be, the King, under colour of giving ſome 
ſatisfaction to his People in ſacrificing this Miniſter, de- 
prived him of his office of High- Chancellor, and made Sir 
Orlando Bridgeman Lord-Keeper of the Great-Seal. 

The Earl of Southampton Lord Treaſurer, dying three 


months before the Chancellor's diſgrace, the King was at 


once deprived of two great and faithful Miniſters, whoſe 
loſs was never repaired, at leaſt, with regard to their mo- 
rals, their religion, and affection for their country. A 
little before Southampton's death, ſome perſon in council 
ſpeaking againſt the Chancellor, he with ſome emotion 
ſaid —— The Earl of Clarendon is à true Proteſtant, and 


an honeſt Engliſhman, and while he is in place we are ſe- 


cure of our laws, liberties, and religion: but whenever he 


The Lord- 
Keeper's 
Fpeec b to 
both Houſes, 
Echard, 
Kennet, 


Hall be removed, England will feel the ill qfects of it. In 
this he proved a true Prophet. | 8 

After the Earl of Southampton's death, the King put the 
Treaſury into commiſſion, Among the Commiſſioners 


was Sir Thomas Clifford a known Papiſt (2), on whom 


a.'terwards fell the King's choice for Lord Treaſurer. 
The Parliament meeting the 1oth of Oober, the King 
ſpoke but little, and left it to the Lord- Keeper, to ac- 
quaint both Houſes with his Intentions. His Speech ran 
chiefly upon a ſort of excuſe for the King's having, con- 
trary to cuſtom, after a prorogation to October, ordered 
the Parliament by Proclamation to meet the 25th of Fuly, 
and then, by another Proclamation deferred the new ſe(- 
ſion to the time firſt appointed. He communicated to 
them the concluſion of the peace, and deſired them to ſet- 


| tle the balance of trade with Scotland. He ſaid, the Kin 


having named Commiſſioners to ſtate the publick accounts, 
and examine to what uſes the money granted by Parlia- 
ment had been applied, and this commiſſion not having 
ſucceeded as he expected, he leſt them to follow their own 
method, and examine them as ſtrictly as they pleaſed. He 
added, that ſome malicious perſons had diſperſed falſe re- 
ports againſt the Government, with deſign to create a diſ- 
affection in his ſubjects: but that his Majeſty promiſed him- 
ſelf from their affection, they would, on the contrary, en- 
deavour to preſerve a good underſtanding between him 
and his people. That if any juſt grievances have happened, 
his Majeſty was ready to redreſs them, and did not doubt 
they would imprint upon the hearts of his ſubjeQts that 


(x) It ſtood at the upper end of St. Fames's Street; where Albemarle Street, 
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known truth ——— That there is no diftin& intereſt le- 1667. 


tween the King and his People, but the good of one is the ccd 


of both. _ | | | 
Some days after, the two Houſes preſented an addreſs to 
the King to thank him for ſeveral things: 1. That he had 


77 ane 
ef beth 
Houles 2 ths 


disbanded the late raiſed forces: 2. That he had diſmiſled e. 


the Papiſts from out of his guards, and other military em- 


(}<tob, I 3 * 


kennet. 


ploy ments: 3. That he had revoked the Canary patent: EU,. 


4. And more eſpecially, That he had diſplaced the late 
Lord Chancellor, and removed him from the exerciſe of 


publick truſt and employment in affiirs of State. The 
King anſwered to this laſt article, That he would never em. 
Pley the Earl of Clarendon again in any publick affairs wheat! - 
focver. | 4 | 

The King ſufficiently diſccœering his intention not to 
protect the Earl of Clarendon, the Houſe was thereby in- 
couraged to ſeek reaſons or pretences to impeach him of 
Treaſon. But it is too little to ſay, the King would not 
protect him. It is certain, he himſelf was his adverſary, 
and actuated the Commons againſt him, This he cleariy 
ſhowed, by reprimanding Sir Stephen Fox who was of 11's 
Houſhold, and Member of the Houſe of Commons, or 


having voted in favour of the Earl of Clzrendon, To Fchus, 
which Sir Stephen replied, That he knew the Farl to be . p.192. 


an honeſt Man, and was ſure could never be guilty of the 


crimes laid to his charge. At laſt, the Commons proceed- 
ing with great paſſion, ordered an accuſation to be drazn 


and preſented to the Houſe, the ſubſtance whereot 1s as 


follovys. 


« ], That the Earl of Clarendon hath deſigned a ſtand- 3 


“ ing army to be raiſed, and to govern the Kingdom £ 
thereby; and adviſed the King to diſſolve this preſent & 


al 75 the 
* 0 E, 
larend em. 


e Parliament, and to lay aſide ail thoughts of Parliaments Nov. 6. 
« for the future; to govern by a military Power, and dee Try: 


to maintain the ſame by free quarter and contribution. 


II. p. 556, 


„II. That he hath, in the hearing of the King's ſub- Echard. 
& jects, falſely and ſeditiouſly ſaid, That the King was in RO 


& his heart a Papiſi, or Popifhly affeftcd, or words to that 
effect. | þ | 
% III. That he hath received great ſums of money for 
the procuring of the Canary-Patent, and other illegal 
Patents; and granted illegal Injunctions to ſtop pro- 
e ceedings at law againſt them, and other illegal Patents 
“formerly granted. | 2 „ 
IV. That he hath adviſed and procured divers of his 
« Majeſty's ſubjects to be impriſoned againſt law, in re- 
© mote Iſlands, Garriſons, and other places, thereby to 
c prevent them from the benefit of the law, and to pro- 


& duce Precedents for the impriſoning any other of his 


« Majeſty's ſubjects in like manner. | 

c V. That he procured his Majeſty's cuſtoms to be 
&« farmed at under rates knowing the ſame ; and great 
“ pretended debts to be paid by his Majeſty, to the pay- 
c ment of which his Majeſty was not ſtrictiy bound, zud 
& afterwards received great ſums of money ſor procuring 
„% the ſame. . | 
VI. That he received great ſums of money from the 
“ Company of Vintners, or ſome of them or their agente, 
« for enhancing the Prices of Wines, and for freeing them 
ce from the payment of legal Penalties, which they had in- 
e 'qurred;.. . | Wo 

« VII. That he had in a ſhort time gained to him- 
ce ſelf a greater eſtate than can be imagined to be gained 
« Jawfully in ſo ſhort a ſpace : and, contrary to his oath, 
« he hath procured ſeveral grants under the ſeal, from 
ce his Majeſty to himſelf and relations, of ſeveral of his 
% Majeſty's Lands, Hereditaments and Leaſes, to the diſ- 
&« profit of his Majeſty. | | 
c VIII. That he hath introduced an arbitrary Govern- 
« ment in his Majeſty's foreign Plantations, and hath 
ce cauſed ſuch as complained thereof before his Majeſt y 
© and Council, to be long impriſoned for ſo doing, wy 

& IX. That he did reje& and fruſtrate a propoſal and 
ee undertaking approved by his Mjefty, for the preſerva- 
&« tion of Nevis and St. Chriſtopher's, and reducing the 
c French Plantations to his Majeſty's obedience, aſter the 
“ Commiſſions were drawn for that purpoſe ; which was 


ce the occaſion of our great loſſes and damages in thoſe 


“parts. 

1. X. That he held correſpondence with Cronbell and 
6 his accomplices, when he was in parts beyond the ſeas, 
< attending his Majeſty, and thereby adhered to the King's 
enemies. 


« XI. That he adviſed and effected the ſale of Dunkirk 


& to the French King, being part of his Majeſty's Do- 
«© minions ; together with the ammunition, artillery, and 


and the Streets adjoyning now are · It was built in his abſence, in 1665, chiefly 


at charge of the Vintners Company, who deſigning to monopolize his favonr, made it more large and magnificent than ever he intended. So that when 


he came to ſee it, he ſaid with 


a ſigh, *© This Houſe will one day be my ruin.“ 


Zebard, Tom. 3 p. 192- 


| fol 8 2 of the Commiſſioners were, the Duke of Albemarle, the Lord Aby. Cooper, Sir William Crv:tttr yy and Sir Jobn Dunconb, Sir Thema: Clif- 
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Comptroller of the Houſhold, 15d, 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


all ſorts of flofes there, and for no greater value than 
the ſaid ammunition, artillery, and the ſtores were 
worth, | 

« XII. That the ſaid Earl did unduly cauſe his Ma- 
jefly's Letters-Patents, under the Great-Seal of Eng- 
land, to one Dr. Crowther, to be altered, and the en- 


© rollment thereof to be unduly raſed. 


„XIII That he hath in an arbitrary way examined 
and brouglit into queſtion divers of his Majeſty's ſubjects 
concerning their lands, tenements, goods, chattels and 
properties, determined thereof at the Council- Table, and 
ttopped proceedings at law by order of the Council- Table, 


and threatned ſome that pleaded the Statute of the 17th 
* of Char. I. 


XIV. Phat he hath cauſed Duo Warranto's to be 
iflucd out apainſt moſt of the Corporations of England, 


* immediately alter their Charters were confirmed by Act 


of Parliament, to the intent he might require great ſums 
ot money of them ſor renewing their Charters; which, 
when they complied withal, he cauſed the ſaid Que 
I/arrants's to be diſcharged, and Proſecutious therein to 
ceaſe. 

« XV, That he procured the bills of Settlement for [re- 
land, and received great ſums of money for the ſame, 
in a molt corrupt and unlawful manner. 

« XVI. That he hath deluded and betrayed his Majeſty, 
and the Nation, in all foreign treaties, and negotiations 
relating to the late war, and betrayed and diſcovered his 
Majeſty's ſecret counſels to his enemies. 


„ XVII. That he was the principal author of that fatal 


counſel of dividing the fleet about Tune 1666 (f).“ 
Upon the foundation of theſe articles, the Commons, on 


the 12th of November, impeached the Earl of High-Trea- 
{on at the Bar of the Lords Houſe, and defired that he 


might be fent to the Tower. 


But the Lords did not 


think proper to commit him upon an accuſation of treaſon 
in general, without any particular charge. 


This raifed a warm diſpute between the two Houſes, 


which ſeveral conferences could not allay. At laſt, the 


Commons came to this reſolution. 
SG 


66 


&% 


| That the Lords not 
having complyed with the defire of the Commons, in 
committing the Earl of Clarendon, and ſequeſtring him 
from Parliament upon the impeachment from that 
flouſe, was an obſtruction of the publick juſtice of the 
Kingdom, and a precedent of evil and dangerous conſe- 
quence.” At the ſame time, they appointed a com- 


niictee to draw up a declaration to vindicate their pro- 
ccedings. | 


But the Earl of Clarendon ſeeing himſelf expoſed to the 


Commons rage, and knowing, the King and the whole 
Court were againſt him, thought it adviſeable to with- 


draw into France, and leave the following apology behind 


him, addreſſed to the Lords (2). 
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« am very unfortunate to find my ſelf to ſuffer ſo 
much, under two very diſadvantagious reflections, which 
are in no degree applicable to me. | 


The firſt, from the greatneſs of my eſtate and fortune, 


collected and made in ſo few years, which if it be pro- 
portionable to what is reported, may very reaſonably 
cauſe my integrity to be ſuſpected. 

The ſecond, that J have been the ſole manager, and 
chief Miniſter in all the tranſactions of State, ſince the 
King's return into England, to Auguſt laſt, and there- 
fore, that all miſcarriages and misfortunes ought to be 
imputed to me and my counſels. 

6 Concerning my hate, your Lordſhips will not be- 
lieve, that aſter malice and envy hath been ſo inquiſi- 
tive and fo ſharp- ſighted, I will offer any thing to your 
Lordſhips, but what is exactly true; and I do aſſure 
your Lordſhips in the firſt place, That ( excepting 
trom the King's bounty ) I have never received nor ta- 
ken one penny but what was generally underſtood to be 
the juſt lawful Perquiſites of my office, by the conſtant 
practice of the beſt times, which I did in my own 


judgment conceive to be that of my Lord Coventry, 


and of my Lord Elleſmere; the practice of which I 


conſtantly obſerved, although the office in both their 
times was lawfully worth double to what it was to me, 


and I believe now is. | 

& That all the courteſies and favours which I have been 
able to obtain from the King for other perſons in Church 
or State, or in Meſiminſter-Hall, have never been 


worth to me five pounds: So that your Lordſhips may be 


(e 


confident I am as innocent from corruption as from any 
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Vol. | Il 
diſloyal thought, which after near thirty years ſerv; 

the Crown, in ſome difficulties and diftreſſes I wa 
ver expect would be objected to me in my age. : 
« And I do aſſure your Lordſhips, and ſhall make 
very manifeſt, That the ſeveral ſums of money, x it 
ſome parcels of land, which his Majeſty hath bounrityy. 
beſtowed upon me ſince his return into Zng/; , 


d, ar 
worth more than all I have amounts unto : ſo far 7 * 
from advancing my eſtate by indirect means. 4 A 


though this bounty of his hath very far exceeded 
merit, or my expectation, yet ſome others have beer 
fortunate at leaſt in the ſame bounty, who had à8 mel 
pretences to it, and have no great reaſon to envy 0 
condition. : Ford 
« Concerning the other imputation of the credit and 
power of being chiefeſt miniſter, and fo cauſing all t 
be done that I had a mind to; I have no more to ſa 4 
than that I had the good fortune to ſerve a maſter 0 
a very great judgment and underſtanding, and be alway: 
joined with perſons of great ability and experience, with, 5 
out whoſe advice and concurrence, never any thing hath 
been done, | 

„ Before his Majeſty's coming into England he wa, 
conſtantly attended by the then Marquiſs of Oy 
the late Lord Culpeper, and Mr. Secretary Nicholas, 
who were equally truſted with my ſelf, and without 
whoſe joint advice and concurrence, when they were all 
preſent ( as ſome of them always were) I never 
any counſel, As ſoon as it pleaſed God to bring his 
Majeſty into England, he eſtabliſhed his Privy Counci! 
and ſhortly out of them he choſe a number of honours: 
ble perſons of great reputation, ( who for the moſt part 
are ſtill alive) as a committee for foreign affairs, and 
conſideration of ſuch things as in the nature of then 
required much ſecrecy; and with theſe perſons he vouch. 
ſaſed to join me: And I am confident this committee 
never tranſacted any thing of moment (his Majeſty being 
always preſent ) without preſenting the ſame firſt to the 
Council-board; and I muſt appeal to them concerning 


my carriage, and whether we were not all of one mind, 
in matters of importance, 


m 


gave 


For more than two years I never knew any diffe- 


rences in the Council, or that there were any com- 


Ne. in the Kingdom, which I wholly impute to his 


lajeſty's great wiſdom, and the entire concurrence cf 
his counſellors, without the vanity of aſſuming any 


thing to my ſelf; and therefore I hope I ſhall not be 


ſingly charged with any thing that hath ſince fallen 
out amiſs. But from the time Mr. Secretary Nichelas 


was removed from his place, there were great altera- 
tions; and whoſoever knew any thing of the Court 
and Council, know well how much my credit hath 
ſince that time been diminiſhed, though his Majeſty gra- 


ciouſly vouchſaſed ſtill to hear my advice in moſt of his 


* affairs; Nor hath there been, from that time to this, 


above one or two perſons brought to the Council, or 
preferred to any conſiderable office in the Court, who 
have been of my intimate acquaintance, or ſuſpected to 


have any kindneſs ſor me; and moſt of them moſt no- 
toriouſly known to have been very long my enemies, and 


of different judgment and principles from me in Church 


and State, and have taken all opportunities to leſſen my 
credit with the King, and with all other perſons, by 
miſ- repreſenting and miſ- reporting all that I ſaid or did, 


and perſwading men I have done them ſome prejudice 


with his Majeſty, or croſt them in ſome of their preten- 


ſions, Though his Majeſty's goodneſs and juſtice was 
ſuch that it made little impreſſion upon him. 

In my humble opinion, the great misfortunes of the 
Kingdom have proceeded from the war, to which it is 
notoriouſly known that I was always moſt averſe, and 
may Without vanity ſay, I did not only foreſee, but 
declare the miſchiefs we ſhould run into, by entring in- 


to a war, before any alliances made with the neigh- . 
bouring Princes, And that it may not be imputed to 


his Majeſty's want of care, or the negligence of his 
Counſellors, that no ſuch alliances were entred into, I 
muſt take the boldneſs to ſay, his Majeſty left nothing 
unattempted in order thereunto; and knowing very well, 
that France reſolved to begin a war upon Spain, <3 ſoon 
as his Catholick Majeſty ſhould depart this world, which 
being much ſooner expected by them, they had in the 
two winters before been at great charges in providing 
plentiful magazines of all proviſions upon the frontiers, 


(1) The Impeachment was carried up by Edzvard Seymour, Eq; who was alſo the firſt man that charged him in the Houſe of Ccmmons, with many great 


and heincus crimes. The reſt of the chief Speakers againſt him, were, Sir Tema, Lit deten, Serjeant Maynard, Sir Jobn Holland, Sir Thomas Osborn, Sir 
Robert Hixward, Mr. Gurraway, Lord St. Jobn, Sir Charles Mbeeler, Mr. Hampden, Marvel, Prynn, Secretary Morrice, Waller, and Sir Jobn Vaughan, 


&c, Thoſe that ſpoke in his tavour, were, Sir Heneage Finch, Sir Francis Goodrick, Mrs Coventry, 
lalbct, Sir foon Seaw, Sir Thomas Clifford, Sir Stephen Fox, and the Earl's Son, Laurence Hyde. Ecbard, Tom. 3. p. 


the Spaniſh Amballacor at the Court of England, was the Authq of the Earl's diſgrace. See Bajnage Ann. Tom. 1. 
(2 


gainſt him. See State- Trials, Tom. 2. p; 574. 


Sir Edward Thurland, Sir Jobs Brampfton, Sir Jes 
195. 2 Tne Bai0a 4 Iſela, 
P · 8 10. 5 


) As Rapin, by abridging this Apology, has rendered it very obſcure, the Tranſlator has thought fit to inſert it, as it is to be found in the Proceedings * 
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A. 


* 


that they might be ready for the war, his Majeſty uſed 
all poſſible means to prepare and diſpoſe the Spaniard 
with that apprehenſion, offering his friendſhip to that 
degree, as might be ſor the benefit and ſecurity of both 
Crowns. | 

« But Spain flattering itſelf, that France would not break 
with them, at leaſt, that they would not give them any 
cauſe by adminiſtring matter of jealouſy to them, never 
made any real approach towards a friendſhip with his 
Majeſty, but, both by their Ambaſſadors here, and to 
his Majeſty's Ambaſſador at Madrid, always perſiſted, 
as Preliminaries, upon the giving up of Dunkirk, Tan- 
gier, and Famaica, 

« Though France had an Ambaſſador here, to whom a 
project of a treaty was offered, and the Lord Holles, his 


| Majefty's Ambaſlador at Paris, uſed all endeavours to 


purſue and. proſecute the ſaid treaty, yet it was quickly 
diſcerned, that the principal deſign of France, was to 
draw his Majeſty into ſuch a nearer alliance as might 
advance their deſign ; without which, they had no mind 
to enter into the treaty propoſed. 

“ And this was the ſtate of affairs when the war was 
entred into with the Dutch, from which time, neither 
Crown much conſidered the making any alliance with 
England. 335355 
« As I did from my ſoul abhor the entring into this 
war, ſo I preſumed never to give any advice or counſel 
for the way of managing it, but by oppoſing many pro- 
poſitions, which ſeemed to the late Lord Treaſurer and 
myſelf to be unreaſonable, as the payment of the ſea- 
men by tickets, and many other particulars which added 
to the expence. 2 3 

«© My enemies took all occaſions to inveigh againſt me, 
and making their friendſhip with others out of the Couny 
cil, of more licentious principles, and who knew well 
enough how much I diſliked and complained of the liber- 
ty they took to themſelves of reviling all Councils and 
Counſellors, and turning all things ſerious and ſacred 
into ridicule. They took all ways imaginable to render 
me ungrateful to all ſorts of men, (whom I ſhall be 
compelled to name in my defence) perſuading thoſe that 
miſcarried in any of their deſigns, that it was the 
Chancellor's doing ; whereof I never knew any thing, 
However, they could not withdraw the King's favour 
from me, who was ftill pleaſed to uſe my ſervice with 
others, nor was there ever any thing done but with the 
joint advice of at leaſt the major part of thoſe who were 
conſulted with. And as his Majeſty commanded my 
ſervice in the late treaties, ſo I never gave the leaſt ad- 
vice in private, nor wrote one letter to any one perſon 
ineither of thoſe negotiations, but upon the advice of the 
council, and alſo after it was read in council, or at 
leaſt, by the King himſelf, and ſome others; and if I 
prepared any inſtructions or memorials, it was by the 
King's command, and the requeſt of the Secretaries who 
deſired my aſſiſtance; nor was it any wiſh of my own, 
that any Ambaſſador ſhould give me any account of 
the tranſactions, but to the Secretaries, whom I was 


always ready to adviſe; nor am I conſcious to myſelf 


of ever having given advice that hath proved miſchievous 


or inconvenient to his Majeſty; and I have been ſo far 


from being the ſole manager of affairs, that I have not, 
in the whole laſt year, been above twice with his Ma- 


«« jeſty in any room alone, and very ſeldom in the two or 


three years preceding. | 


And fince the Parliament at Oxford, it hath been very 
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viſible, that my credit hath been very little, and that 
very few things have been hearkened to, which have 
been propoſed by me, but contradicted, eo nomine, be- 
cauſe propoſed by m. | 

I moſt humbly beſeech your Lordſhips to remember 
the office and truſt I had for ſeven years, in which, in 
diſcharge of my duty, I was obliged to ſtop and obſtruct 


many mens pretences, and refuſed to ſet the ſeal to many 
of his enemies. But they were ſuch enemies, that it may n t 4 


pardons and other grants, which would have been pro- 
fitable to thoſe who procured them, and many where- 
of, upon my repreſentation to his Majeſty, were for 
ever ſtopt, which naturally have raiſed many enemies 
to me: And my frequent concurring, upon the deſires 
of the late Lord Treaſurer, (with whom I had the 
honour to have a long and vaſt friendſhip to his death) 
in repreſenting ſeveral exceſſes and exorbitances, the 
yearly iſſue ſo far exceeding the revenues, provoked 
many perſons concerned, of great power and credit, to 
do me all the ill offices they could. And yet I may faith- 
fully ſay, that I never meddled with any part of the 
revenue or the adminiſtration of it, but when I was de- 
fired by the late Lord Treaſurer to give him my aſ- 
ſiſtance and advice, having had the honour formerly 


to ſerve the Crown as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
(x) Partiularly br John Favghon, lu Robgrt Howard, Echard, Tem. I P. 394 


No. 76, Vol. 1 
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* which was for the moſt part in his Majeſty's preſence. 1667, 
% Nor have I ever been in the leaſt degree concerned, 
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in point of profit, in letting any part of his Majeſty's 
revenue ; nor have ever treated or debated it, but in his 
Majeſty's preſence, in which my opinion concurred al- 
ways with the major part of the Counſellors who were 
<< preſent, 
All which, upon examination, will be made manifeſt 
* to your Lordſhips, how much ſoever my integrity is 
© blaſted by the malice of thoſe who, I am confident, do 
not believe themſelves. Nor have I in my life, upon 
<< all the treaties, or otherwiſe, received the value of one 
„ ſhilling from all the Kings or Princes in the world, (ex- 
** Cepting the books of the Louvre-print ſent me by the 
Chancellor of France, by that King's direction) but from 
** my own maſter, to whoſe intire ſervice, and the good 
and welfare of my country, no man's heart was ever 
more devoted. 
© 'This being my preſent condition, I do moſt humbly 
beſeech your Lordſhips to entertain a favourable opi- 
nion of me, and to believe me to be innocent from 
** thoſe foul aſperſions, until the contrary ſhall be proved; 
© which I am ſure can never be by any man worthy to 
ebe believed: And ſince the diſtempers of the times, and 
«© the difference between the two Houſes in the preſent 
% debate, with the power and malice of my enemies, 
who gave out that I ſhould prevail with his Majeſty to 
** prorogue or diſſolve this Parliament in diſpleaſure, and 
** threaten to expoſe me to the rage and fury of the peo- 
ple, may make me to be looked upon as the cauſe which 
** obſtructs the King's ſervice, and unity and peace of the 
* Kingdom. . 
] moſt humbly beſeech your Lordſhips, that I may 
„ not forfeit your Lordſhips favour and protection, by 
withdrawing myſelf from ſo powerful a perſecution, in 
hope that I may be able, by ſuch withdrawing, here- 
& after to appear and make my defence, when his Ma- 
e jeſty's Juſtice (to which I ſhall always ſubmit) may not 
be obſtructed, or controlled, by the power and malice 
© of thoſe who have ſworn my deſtruction.” | | 
The Lords having received this Apology the 3d of De- I: is tonne 
cember, deſired a conference with the Commons, to com- IE is 
municate it to them. The Duke of Buckingham, who Chard. 
was to deliver it, ſaid, The Lords have commanded me to III. p. 20% 
deliver you this ſcandalous and ſeditious Paper, ſent from the Cennet. 
Earl of Clarendon: They bid me to preſent it to you, and 


cc 


cc 


defire you in convenient time to ſend it to them again, for it 


has a ftyle which they are in love with, and therefore defire 
to keep it. | | 


The reading of this Apology threw the Commons into a 7s prblickly - 


flame. Some of the Earl's enemies (1) took occaſion to but. 

make the moſt virulent ſpeeches againſt him, and at laft, 

the Houſe voted his Apology ſcandalous and malicious, and 

a reproach to the juſtice of the nation, and ordered it to be 

burnt by the common hangman, | | | 
The 13th of December, the Lords ſent to the Commons 1bid, 

a Bill for the baniſhment of the Earl of Clarendon, which 

met with great oppoſition in that Houſe. Some of the 

members even propoſed a Bill of Attainder againſt him. 

At laſt, the Houſe voted, That the King ſhould be prayed 

to iſſue out his Proclamation for ſummoning the ſaid Earl to 

appear by a day, and to apprehend him in order to his trial, 

and that the Lords be ſent to for their concurrence in this vote. 


But the Lords refuſed their concurrence, becauſe this vote 


was contrary to their Bill. 
At laſt, on the 18th of December, the Bill ſent by the 4 Bi, paß 

Lords paſſed the Houſe of Commons, and the King wil- 7 te 

lingly gave his aſſent. The truth is, it was the King who iet. 

had employed the Duke of York, to prevail with the Earl Burner, 

of Clarendon to withdraw ; whether the Earl's friends had 3 

at laſt ſoftned the King, or he was not deſirous of having Echard. 

the articles of impeachment diſcuſſed, which might have 

diſcovered things he had rather conceal. | | 


Thus was the Earl of Clarendon ſacrificed to the malice Refle@ions 


be ſaid, their perſecution did him more honour, than tha 
crimes, which for the moſt part were groundleſs, could do 
him injury. Theſe enemies were, firſt, the King himſelf, 
who on this occaſion forgot all the ſervices this faithful Mi- 
niſter had done his father and himſelf, at a time when his 
affection and fidelity could not be ſuſpected, ſince there was 
no appearance of his being ever rewarded. What is more 
ſtrange, the King came to hate him, merely becauſe he 
ſerved him too well, and, in a juſt concern for his glory, 
did what lay in his power to prevent his falling into con- 
tempt, and ingaging in projects which could not but ren- 
der him unfortunate. His other enemies were, the King's 
miſtreſſes and favorites, perſons of 'profligate lives, of no 
Religion, or of one contrary to that of the Eſtabliſhment, 
who hated him only becauſe they thought him too honeſt, 
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1667. or believed him incapable of being gained to aſſiſt their dom or never prorogued, but only adjourned 
deſigns. For it is generally allowed, that not a ſingle ar- ſhort receſs is neceſlary, that at their meeting 
ticle of his accuſation, except that of the ſale of Dunkirk, may proceed upon the vote till it be paſſed into an Ad 
could be proved. | Before the Parliament met in October, the King publiſhed A Pride 
If the Presbyterians had procured the Lord Clarendon's a Proclamation, for the rigorous execution of the Jaws we 
ruin, there had been nothing ſtrange in it, ſince he was againſt thoſe who repaired to hear Maſs at the Chapels of 2555 
their profeſſed enemy. For it may be affirmed, that from Ambaſſadors. He ſtill perſiſted in his diflimulation with eta 
him came all their misfortunes, ſince the beginning of this regard to Religion, and in his deſign to perſuade his Sub. Up 25 
reign. But the Presbyterians had then no credit, no ac- jects, that he was a good Proteſtant. It was properly for 
ceſs, either to Court or Parliament. What is moſt fur- this that theſe Proclamations were intended. But the non. 
prizing in the downfall of this Miniſter, is the animoſity performance of them had a quite contrary effect. For it 
wherewith he was purſued by the ſame Houſe of Commons, could not be thought neceſſary ſo frequently to repeat them 
which he himſelf had, if T may ſo ſay, compoſed of men if the King had been pleaſed with ſeeing them executed 
of the moſt extravagant principles, with reſpect to Reli- according to law. 
gion and Government. But he found himſelf miſtaken in This ſame month of October, the King rode in great The B.. 
his views. For, theſe ſame principles, with regard to the ſtate into the City, and laid the firſt ſtone of the Rnd. Pacha: 
royal power, ſo firmly attached the Houſe to the King, tion of the Royal- Exchange. This Building was finiſhed a= | 
that they made no ſcruple to abandon the Earl of Claren- in a very fhort time. 1 9 
den, though head of the party, when once the King ex- This year, death, as I have ſaid, took out of the world Stipe. 
preſled his diſpleaſure againſt him. This is not the only Thomas Wrietheſley Earl of Southampton, Lord-Tieaſurer. B. 
inſtance of the ableſt Politicians labouring their own ruin, The other leſs remarkable deaths were thoſe of Dr, 1 ren 


When ſome 165, 
again, the 6 


Ibil. 


: Tat Wren, 
by ſeemirgly the belt contrived projects.  thew Wren Biſhop of Ely, (great enemy of the Predbyte. * 
Remarks Amongſt the great ſervices rendered by the Earl of Cla- rians, who, out of revenge for his ſeverity to them before 


= Pug rendon to Charles I, and Charles II, his excellent Hiſtory the civil wars, kept him priſoner in the Tower from the 
Aulelllbn. of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England, ought to be re- year 1642 till the Reſtoration, when he was reſtored to his 
membred, which was not publiſhed till after his death. In Biſhoprick of Ely, where he died aged eighty one years) 
this hiſtory ate undeniable proofs of the Author's fincere and of the famous Poet Abraham Cowley, little known to 4! 1s. 
affection for Charles I. Nay, very likely, it was writ with ftrangers, but very much, and deſervedly, eſteemed by the Carle 
the ſole deſign to juſtify the conduct of that unfortunate Engliſb. | 
Prince, and place it in the beſt light it is capable of, If After the removal of the Earl of Clarendon, the King 166-4, 
any thing can injure this Hiſtory, it is, that the views of and his Minifters, of whom the Earl of Arlington, and 7 U. 
the Author are too undiſguiſed. This gives impartial Rea- Sir Orlando Bridgeman were the principal, believed it ab- 1 
ders occaſion to think, it was not writ ſo much for the in- ſolutely neceſſary to give the people ſome ſatis faction, by Karla 
ſtruction of the publick in the truth of facts, as to pre- demonſtrating the Court's attention to the welfare of the. #2 
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poſſeſs them, by various artifices, and numberleſs inſinua- nation. The King of France, by his invaſion of Flau- 


tions, in favour of a ſyſtem, which all Readers, verſed in the 
Hiſtory and Government of England, will, doubtleſs, not 
admit. Another charge againſt this Author, is, the con- 
tempt and animoſity which he every where ſhows againſt 
the Presbyterians, and the Scots, even in places where it 


of his rank could aſpire te, For, by his merit, and his in- 


ders, had ſo clearly ſhown, he did not intend to ſtand to 
his Queen's renunciation of all the members of the Spa- 
nih Monarchy, that he could not poſſibly be miſtaken. 
Beſides, his power was daily increaſing, whereas that of 
Spain was viſibly declining. It was therefore the intereſt 


with the States-General of the United Provinces, to prevent 
the King of France's entire reduction of Flanders, and the 


ſeems foreign to his purpoſe. But this came from his of Europe in general, and of England in particular, to take 
| heart. His immoderate paſſion againſt Presbyterianiſm, early and effectual meaſures, to fet bounds to this formidable 

was this great man's foible. He gloried in his hatred of power, which might produce great changes, if care was 6 

the Presbyterians, and perhaps contributed more than any not taken to ſtop its progreſs. Nothing was more popular . 
ts other, to that exceſs of animoſity which ſtill ſubſiſts iaong than ſuch a deſign, and nothing more capable to re- ingra- 5 
ſl the followers of his maxims and principles. tiate the King with his Subjects. So, the 1ft of January 2 
"1 From a private Gentleman, and a Lawyer, the Earl of 1667-8, a reſolution was taken, to enter into a firict union 3 
's Clarendon roſe to the higheſt degree of fortune, that a man Y 


* 9 * . 
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violable attachment to Charles I. and Charles II, he was 
raiſed to the dignity of Earl, of Lord High- Chancellor, 


reſt of the Spaniſh Netherlands. The Court likewiſe reſolved, 
to endeavour to engage the King of Sweden into the ſame 
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Nt and of Prime Minifter of State. But what gives a farther meaſures, and ſo form a triple alliance capable to intimi- Ez 
£ luſtre to his glory, is, that from the marriage of his aaugh- date Lewis XIV, and to oblige him to proceed with more = | 
Gi ter with the Duke of Y, ſprung two Princeſſes ſucceſ- caution. | | 5 82 Y 
7 ſively Queens of England. He ſpent the reſt of his days To execute this project, Sir William Temple was ordered 4 tit « 


—— ot i 
ES Ss 


in baniſhment, amidſt Proteſtant Presbyterians, and Pa- to the Hague, with the character of envoy extraordinary 227 


pifts, whoſe declared enemy he had been, during the time and plenipotentiary. I ſhall not deſcend into the particu- nen Eu 
of his favour, but who failed not to pay him all the reſ- lars of this negotiation, which are related in the writings of w _ 
pect due to his merit, and the dignities with which he had Sir William Temple, publiſhed in a French verſion. I ſhall ae 
been honoured in his own Country, He died at Roan the only obſerve, that by the addreſs of this Envoy, the treaty Teny!”s 
latter end of December 1674, aged fixty-ſeven. of alliance between the King and the States was concluded ©: . 
The day after the Act for the Earl of Clarendon's ba- in five days, and, what is more, ſigned by the States- ones” 
niſhment paſſed in the Houſe of Commons, the King General, without communicating it to the particular Pro- 


OO: gave his aflent to it by commiſſion. Then, he ſent a vinces, which had never been practiſed before. Moreover, 
Nen aa- 
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N f 5 . i 
x en meſſage to the Commons, by Secretary Morrice, to wiſh the Count de Dhona, Ambaſſador of Sweden, engaged for Ces 
i A remars them to adjourn to the 6th of February, In the Reign of his maſter, that he ſhould enter into this treaty, if a place 2 ge 
[, Hen it, ames I, there was a difference between the King and was left for him as a principal. Afterwards, this Court Wh. 
an | ennet. 


Bras Commons, concerning the right of Bun The ſigned a like treaty in the name of the King of Sweden 
| Commons pretended, that though the King had power to with the King of England and the States General, it be- 
_ diffolve or prorogue a Parliament, he could not adjourn it, ing agreed, that this treaty ſhould be conſidered as part of 
and that ment entirely belonged to each Houſe. the former when ratified. Theſe treaties were firſt ſent 
But the Lords refuling their concurrence, the Commons into England, and ratified by the King, and, ſhortly after, 
were obliged to drop their pretenſion. From that time the King of Sweder's ratification was likewiſe received. 
James I, and Charles I, always ſuppoſed this right as un- Thus was concluded, in à very little time, a triple League, 
deniable, and yet the point had never been decided in form. the moſt important that had been long ſince made in Eu- 
It ſeems therefore, that Charles II, by deſiring the Parlia- rope, and which was to check the power, as well as vaſt 
ment to adjourn, Was Willing to ſhew ſome regard to the Wen of France. | 


pretenſions of the Commons, or at leaſt to avoid all oc- or the underſtanding this treaty, of which I ſhall pre- Evi 


caſion of diſpute with them. But this condeſcenſion laſted ſently give the ſubſtance, it muſt be obſerved, that Lewis 04 
not long; for it will hereatter appear, that he frequently XIV, after his laſt campain, during which he had ſeized Ech. 
adjourned the Parliament by his own authority, without many ſtrong places of the Spaniſh Netherlands (1), had, at Pein. 
any diſlike expreſſed by the Commons. Now the difference the preſſing inſtances of the States-General, conſented to A 
between an Adjournment and a Prorogation conſiſts in this, treaty with Spain, till the end of March 1668. More- 
that a prorogation ends the ſeſſions, and annuls all affairs over, he had left to the Queen-Regent of Spain, the choice 
which have been propoſed or debated in Parliament with- of either yielding to him the places conquered by him in 
out being finiſhed, ſo that they cannot ſerve for ground to the laſt campain, or elſe the Duchy of Luxemburgh, or, 
the reſolutions of a new ſeſſion, unleſs they are propoſed inftead of it, Franche-Comt?, Cambray and Cambreſis, 
afreſh, But an adjournment only ſuſpends them till the Douay, Aire, St. Omer, Bergue, Furnes, and Linck, for 
Parliament re-afſembles. For this reaſon, when the Com- which he promiſed to ſurrender all the reſt of his conqueſts. 


mons have voted the King a ſupply, the Parliament is ſel- Theſe offers, as it appears, were founded upon the ſupp®” 
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(1) Charleroy, Ondenard, Tournay, Donay, Courtrich, Liſe, Kc. Kennet, P. 293. {tion 
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Book XXIII. 


4 1657-8. ſition, that the French Queen's renunciation, in the treaty 
„ of her marriage, was of no force. Though the thing had 
been decided only by the King of France himſelf, the States- 
General, ſeeing no poſſibility of obliging him to deſiſt from 
his pretenſions, had approved of this alternative, and poſi- 
tively engaged to join their forces with thoſe of France, to 
Y compel Spain to embrace one or other of theſe offers. They 
ccould not therefore recede, after ſuch an engagement. For 
wich reaſon, they reſolved to make with England three 
agifferent treaties, which, however, were to take place, as 
Y containing but one and the ſame treaty. 
r. The firſt treaty contained a defenſive alliance between 
es England and the States-General, againſt all who ſhould 
.. attack either of the parties, with a ſpecification of the ſuc- 
Eo cours to be mutually given, in caſe of ſuch an attack. This 
. alliance to be perpetual. 

4 By the ſecond treaty, the King and the States were 
obliged to uſe their joint endeavours to diſpoſe the King of 
France. to make peace in the Netherlands, upon one of the 
propofed conditions, and likewiſe the King of Spain to 
make choice of one of the two before the end of May. 
But, in caſe of any difficulty from the Spanzard, they en- 
gaged to uſe their endeavours to induce the King of France 
to ſtop all farther progreſs of his arms in Flanders, and 
leave it wholly to the allies, to procure the ends propoſed 
7 in this League. | | | 
ai. The third treaty contained, 1. That if in procuring 
; peace between France and Spain, any difficulties ſhould 
ariſe concerning the renunciation, care ſhould be taken ſo 
to ſettle the articles of peace, as to create no prejudice to 
the rights of either, But if one fide only ſhould reject this 


= 4 als 
„. 


ſer, in the manner agreed in the ſecond treaty. 2. That 
the allies ſhould uſe their endeavours to eſtabliſh peace be- 
tween Spain and Portugal, And though they did not pre- 
tend to hinder the King of France from aſſiſting Portugal, 
they would however prevent, as far as lay in their power, 
his aſſiſting that nation by making war in the Netherlands. 
3. But, in caſe the King of France rejecting the condi- 
tions contained in the ſecond: treaty, ſhould make farther 
progreſs in Flanders, then the allies ſhould join with Spain, 
and make war upon the King of France, till _ ſhould 
compel him to comply with the terms of the Pyrencan 
treaty. ,4 That all theſe articles ſhould be ratified within 
ſour weeks (1). 5 5 . 
IThis treaty which, as I ſaid, was ſigned by the King of 
Srueden as a principal, and was called the Triple-League, 
received the applauſes of all Europe, except France. In- 
deed, the tendency of it was not only to ſave the Nether- 
lands, purſuant to the true intereſts of England and the 
States- General, but alſo to prevent a fatal war, which muſt 
have thrown all Europe into a flame. It is perhaps, the 


his reign, really tending to the advantage of England, It 
will hereaſter appear, that, probably, he had no other in 
tention than to dazzle the publick, and amuſe the world, 
by a proceeding ſo much to his honour, But in ill ſup- 
porting what he had ſo happily begun, he manifeſtly 
ſhewed, that he erred not through ignorance, or want of 
knowing the intereſts of his Kingdom, and thoſe of all 
| Europe. / F | 
WE 4 Peace be- Shortly after, Sir William Temple concluded a treaty of 
baten. commerce with the States-General, and about the ſame 
15 time the treaty of peace between Spain and Portugal was 
9 of, of happily finiſhed, under the guaranty of the King of Eng- 
p. 146. ' land, | | 
We King While theſe affairs were tranſacting, the Parliament met 
e the 10th of February. The King, in his ſpeech to both 
Wd Houſes, informed them, that he had made a league defen- 
| five with the States of the United Provinces, and another 
for an efficacious mediation of peace between France and 
Spain, into which the King of Sweden had, by his Am- 
baſſador, offered to enter as a principal. He added, that 
the poſture of his neighbours, and the conſequence of the 
new alliance, obliging him to ſet out a fleet to ſea, he 
ſhould want a ſpeedy ſupply ; that beſides, it was neceſſary 
to build ſome large ſhips, and fortify the ports. He con- 
. cluded with defiring them to think ſeriouſly of ſome courſe, 
to beget a better union and compoſure in the minds of his 
VM ſubjects in matters of religion. 
Wo renee he Commons joyfully received the news of the Triple- 
Wc alliance; but before they proceeded to the conſideration of 
ETD the King's Speech, they reſolved to inquire into the miſ- 
1.17.21, Managements during the late war. They appointed for 
' this purpoſe a Committee, which diſcovered many miſ- 
Cemeanours in the conduct of ſeveral perſons, <* as in the 
| affair of Berghen in Norway; in the plundering the Ea/t- 
India ſhips while the Dutch paſſed by ; in the not ſet- 
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(1) This triple alliance was 


26. CHARLES II. 


expedient, then the allies ſhould proceed againſt the refu- 


WO 


only ſtep taken by Charles, through the whole courſe of 


651 
ting out a ſufficient fleet laſt year; in the ſeparation of 1667-8, 
' thoſe that were out, ſo that they became uſeleſs; in 
the want of proviſion and ammunition in the fleet, and 
in the forts; in payment of the ſeamen by tickets; in 
the want of intelligence and dividing the fleets in the 
ſecond year of the war; in the buſineſs of Chatham, 

Kc.“ The Commons accuſed Brounkard, that, after 
the firſt battle, he had carried falſe orders from the Duke 
of York, while that Prince was repoſing himſelf, which 
had prevented the entire deſtruction of the enemy's fleet, 
and expelling him the Houſe ordered him to be impeached. 
As to the affair of Chatham, they accuſed Commiſſioner 
Pett for having neglected his duty. Sir Milliam Penn was 
accuſed of having embezzled great quantities of rich goods 
taken in a Dutch prize (2). | 

The King was doubly concerned to put an end to theſe 1668, 
examinations, ſince moſt of the miſcarriages reflected upon 
him, though only ſome particular officers were directly 
accuſed, and beſides, the Commons waſted the time, which, 
according to him, would have been better employed in | 
conſidering the ſupplies he had demanded, He therefore Te Ki» 
preſſed the Commons, by three ſeveral meſſages, to haſten 44% 
the money-bill, telling them in his laſt meſſage, that he Retiard, 
intended to prorogue the Parliament the 4th of May. But, 
being informed, the Houſe was not pleaſed with his meſ- 
ſage, becauſe a Prorogation would have defeated all their 
proceedings againſt Delinquents, he let them know, the 
24th of April, that he intended only an adjournment for 
three months; and withal deſired, that the money: bill 
might be ready againſt the 4th of May. | 

Beſides the ſupply, the Houſe of Commons was em- I addreſſed 
ployed in another affair, with which they were greatly Ars 10 
affected. They began to diſcover the King's ſecret in- pur the 1uws 


tentions, and believed, that under colour of eaſing the i” execution 
| againſt Pa- 


Presbyterians, his deſign was to obtain a general indul- viſt and n- 


gence for all the Non-conformitſts, . including the Papiſts coſorni/, 
under that general denomination. An inſinuation in his Echard. 
Speech confirmed this ſuſpicion, Wherefore, to ſtop the 
progreſs of a deſign ſo contrary to their principles, with 

regard both to Popery and Presbyterianiſm, they preſented 


an addreſs to the King, to pray him ** That he would iſſue 


* out his Proclamation for enforcing the laws againſt 


** Conventicles; and that care might be taken for the 


<< preſervation of the peace againſt all unlawful aſſemblies 


of Papiſts and Non-conformiſts.” —The King, aceord- He puts ont a 


ing to his uſual cuſtom, failed not to publiſh a Proclama- Tc. 
tion, declating, ** That upon information, that divers per- 225 

ſons abuſing the clemency uſed to the Diſſenters, (even 

«© whilſt it was under conſideration to find out a way for the 
better union of his Proteſtant ſubjetts) had of late openly 

held unlawful Aſſemblies and Conventicles, he would 

© by no means permit ſuch notorious contempts of him- 

* ſelf and his laws to go unpuniſhed, &c.” He ſuppoſed, 

the Parliament was upon this union, becauſe he had re- 
commended it to them. But the Commons were far from 


cc 


thinking of this affair, unleſs by this union the King meant 


an entire conformity with the Church of England, which 


was not his intention. We 85 5 
At this time, a great diſpute aroſe between the two 7 ee | 
Houſes, occaſioned by Mr. Skinner a Merchant of London, ts Taft 


. x : g two Houſes. 
who believing to have juſt cauſe of complaint againſt the Echard. 


Eaft-India Company, brought the matter by petition in- 
to the Houſe of Lords originally. The Lords, after an 
examination, relieved him in five thouſand pounds coſts. 
Oa the other hand, the Company having petitioned the 
Commons, Skinner was taken into cuſtody, for applying 
originally to the Lords, in a Common Plea, which was 
not agreeable to the Law. The petition preſented to the 
Commons by the Ea/t-India Company was voted ſcan- 
dalous by the Lords, and ſeveral conferences between the 
two Houſes, were not capable to decide this difference. 
At laſt, the Commons voted That whoever ſhould be 
„ aidmg or aſſiſting in putting in execution the order or 
c“ ſentence of the Houſe of Lords, in the caſe of Thomas 
e Skinner againſt the Ea/t-India Company, ſhould be 
e deemed a betrayer of the rights and liberties of the Com- 
* mons of England, and an infringer of the Privileges of 
„ the Houſe.” | 

The ſame day this vote paſſed in the Houſe of Commons, . King 
being the 8th of May, the King came to the Houſe of Peers, paſſes ou 
and paſſing the Bill for raiſing three hundred and ten thou- — 
ſand pounds by an impoſition on wines and other liquors, jowns, and 
and ſome other Acts, he adjourned the Parliament to the 2 
11th of Auguſt, He adjourned it again a ſecond time [to 
the iſt of Marcb, ] and at laſt, prorogued it to the 19th 
of October 1669 (3). | 

I have already mentioned the affairs between France Lewis XIV. 


and Spain, and the alternative offered by the French King. — * 


Franche- 


N ſigned January 23. Temple s Lett. p. f | | Comte, 
(2) Whereby the King was derauded of above a bundred and f — thouſan T af; 
| ; eat a bundr d fifreen | pounds, char. om, III. „243. Baſnage. 
(3) In the beginning of May, the Queen miſcarried a ſecond time. Idem. P. mY | OY EKchatd, 
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1668. The Marquiſs of Caſtel Rodrigo, or rather the Court of intere/ts of his Majeſty, we fhall not be fo much trenblad at 1602 
Spain, not being in haſte to make a choice, Lewis XIV. it as they imagined 27 know what I fay, and "ET os 3 900 
in February invaded Franche Comté (1), and in leſs than a foundation 1 ſpeak it. If to this be added, King Charles; 3 4 101 
fortnight ſubdued the whole Province. This conqueſt how- ſtrange conduct afterwards, in making a League with u the N 
ever did not make him riſe in his demands, but he was France againſt Holland, it cannot but be ſuſpected, tht W cirerrane 
ſtill willing to ſtand to the offer of the two conditions he there was at that time A ſecret correſpondence between 1 N 
had propoſed. But the Court of Spain delayed, as much France and England. Sixthly, events are commonly the I 1 
as poſſible, to declate upon the offered alternative, deſigning beſt interpreters of men's actions. And it will prefeqt] 
to ingage England and the States in a war againſt France. appear, that Charles made but little account of his en 
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Mean while, as the treaty of the triple League was directly ments, entered into by the T'riple- Alliance; but it > nor 

contrary to the deſign of Spain, (the three allies having time yet to ſpeak of theſe matters. 

only engaged to take arms in caſe the King of France Alter the removal of the Earl of Clarendon, the face of r, 8 

refuſed to ſtand to his propoſal) it was not poſſible for the the Engliſb Court was entirely changed. The King, more E 
The Cort of Court of Spain to accompliſh their ends. At laſt, after at eaſe by the abſence of a troubleſome Miniſter, Whoſe 3 EZ At cante 
3 many tergiverſations, the Marquiſs of Caſtel- Rodrigo de- very preſence was a reproof to his conduct, gave himſelf e. ee 4 
alternatives. clared, he accepted the firſt condition, by which France up to his pleaſures, without any reſerve or diſcretion. The E! = Cours 


Feng al was to keep what had been conquered the laſt campain. 
5 This choice greatly ſurprized the States, who had relied on 
the Spaniards accepting rather the ſecond condition, which 
appeared leſs advantagious to them. But the policy of the 
Spaniſh Court was to throw England and the States into an 
unavoidable neceſſity of making war againſt France, if ſhe 
ſhould offer to purſue her conqueſt in the Netherlands. 
Peate con- This choice being made, the peace was no longer dif- 
1 ficult. The town of Aix la Chapelle was agreed on for 
Temple. the place of treaty, and the Plenipotentiaries of France and 
ee Spain, of England, Sweden, and the States, repairing thi- 
p. 156, ther, the treaty was concluded and ſigned the 2d of May, 
Arlington's after a fortnight's negotiation. The treaty contained in 
1 ſubſtance, That the King of France ſhould keep poſſeſ- 
ſion of Charleroy, Binch, Aeth, Douay, Fort-de-la-Scarpe, 
| Tournay, Oudenarde, Liſle, Armentieres, Courtray, Berghes, 
Furnes, with all their dependencies. The King of France, 
on his ſide, reſtored Franche-Comté to the Crown of 
Spain, The allied States were Guarantees of this Peace, 
and all other Princes and States were allowed to be ſo, if 
they pleaſed (2). | SM 
_ _—_— Though the treaty of Aix la Chapelle had conſiderably 
Patio it, increaſed the power of France, the States-General of the 
Baſnage. United-Provinces believed it a great advantage, to have 
{topped the progreſs of the French arms. They aſcribed 
to themſelves the whole glory, tho', indeed, the T riple- 
League would never have been thought of by them, had 
| it not been firſt propoſed by the King of England. To 
_ % immortalize their glory, they ſtruck a medal, on one ſide 
HR. Mera, of which was ſeen Holland leaning againſt a trophy, and 
Baſnage. on the reverſe, an inſcription to this effect: That they had 
itn ſecured the Laws ; reformed Religion; aſſiſted, defended, and 
als. Bailler, reconciled Kings ; reſtored Freedom to the Ocean; Laar 
| by their Arms a glorious Peace, and eſtabliſhed the Tranquil- 
lity of all Europe. On the other hand, Foſuah Van Beu- 
ninghen, who had been employed in negotiating this peace, 
ſtruck a medal, and compared himſelf to Fohuah ſtopping 
the courle of the ſun. As the King of France had taken 
the ſun ſor his device, the meaning of this medal could not 
be miſtaken. But the States immediately ſuppreſſed it. As 
for the firit, and ſome others, which diſcovered too great 
preſumption, they were not broke till two years aſter. 
They had afterwards cauſe to repent of this inſult offered 
to Lewis XIV. | 


Reaſuns, When I ſaid, that Charles, in all appearance, propoſed 


which (how, 


Duke of Buckingham, who had no Religion, and gloried in 
his debaucheries, and J//mot Earl of Rochſter, the greateſt 
wit, and the moſt ſatirical and licentious Poet of his age, 
were his principal favorites. With theſe two men, and his 
miſtreſſes, the King ſpent almoſt his whole time, and it 
was with difficulty that his Minifters could find an oppor- 
tunity to ſpeak to him of his affairs. Pleaſures and de- 
bauches were the ſole entertainments of the Court, and 


vice appeared there bare-faced. In a word, England had 


never ſeen a more diſorderly Court, and, unhappily, their 
example had but too much influence on the reſt of the peo- 


ple. The King was prodigal to exceſs. Beſides his ſtand- I wy 
ing revenues, which, as we have ſeen, amounted to twelve?“ 


hundred thouſand pounds Sterling, he had conſumed the 
eighteen hundred thouſand pounds given him the laſt year 
by the Parliament, in uſes for which that money was not 
intended. This year, he had asked a ſupply of his Parlia- 
ment, pretending a neceflity to build ſome new ſhips of 


war, and to put a great fleet to ſea, in maintenance of his 


engagements by the Triple-Alliance. The Parliament had 
granted him three hundred and ten thouſand pounds, but 
the Act not paſſing till two days after the figning of the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle, not a fingle ſhip was built, and 
the neceſſity of putting a fleet to ſea, vaniſhed at once. 
Notwithſtanding this, he was always in want, and his 
revenues perpetually anticipated. | 

But a ftill greater misfortune to England was, that only 
Papiſts, or men of no Religion, had any credit at Court, 
The Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Rocheſter, and the 
King's Miſtreſſes, were not perſons who gave themſelves 
any trouble to ſtop the progreſs of Popery. The Earl of 
Arlington, Secretary of State, was, like the King, a diſ- 
guiſed, and Clifford, a declared Papiſt. The Duke of York 


was not only a Catholick, but alſo very zealous for his Reli- 


gion. Being conſidered as preſumptive heir to the Crown, 
great court was made to him, and with the more applica- 
tion, as his revenues being large, and his management 
frugal, he had wherewithal to gain Courtiers. It may be 
judged, that his zeal had ſuffered him not to advance Pro- 
teſtants to places of truſt, when he could introduce per- 
ſons of his Religion, He had ſo powerful a party at Court, 
and ſo many creatures about the King's perſon, that he 
was in a manner abſolute there, and directed the reſoluti- 
ons of the Council. Laſtly, if the King had any Religion, 
he was moſt inclined to Popery. He found, beſides, 2 


Great yo 
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Papiſti. 
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jF Charles oy the T riple-League only to amuſe the publick, and appeaſe conſiderable advantage in careſſing the Papiſts, whom 

f amuſed the in ſome meaſure the diſcontents of the people, which began he eſteemed his firm friends, whereas he could not help 

i Heupt⸗ to appear, I founded this conjecture, firſt, upon Sir William dreading the zeal of the Proteſtants, in caſe they ſhould is. 

x Lett. Temple's ſuſpicion, that the King would not long continue diſcover, he had abjured their Religion. 1 1 
1 in this reſolution. This ſuſpicion appears in ſeveral of his After this view of the ſtate of the Engl; Court, it is 54% = FL 
th letters. But as they were writ to the Earl of Arlington, eaſy to conceive, that. thoſe who had moſt credit, and ac- A1 5 Relat 
I Secretary of State, he contented himſelf with inſinuating ' ceſs to the King, could hardly intend the benefit of the js ns 


i | his belief, without daring to ſpeak too openly. Secondly, Kingdom. Every one of his moſt intimate Counſellors 
| it has been ſeen in a letter of the King of France, to dE. would have been glad to ſee the King abſolute, that he 

| _ trades, how little Charles concerned himſelf for the preſer- might have at command the whole riches of England to 

| vation of the Netherlands, ſince, believing, that Lewis di- laviſh upon them. The King himſelf was ſo uneaſy to 

ö rected his views that way, he offered to let him make that be continually forced to deviſe freſn pretences to de 

ö conqueſt unmoleſted, without reſerving an inch of land to money of his Parliament, that he could have wiſhed to be 

; himſelf, provided Lewis would abandon the States- General. delivered from that trouble, and to have free liberty to take 

: 

k 

? 


; —_— 
— alfa Ill ants. 


"Thirdly, the fale of Dunkirk to France ſhewed, that what he wanted without asking. But on the other hand, 

| Lewis's conqueſts in Flanders would give but little jealouſy he thought himſelf obliged to proceed circumſpectly, the 

| Temple. to Charles, In the fourth place, at the very time that all example of his father not permitting him to ingage in the 
5 . 11. 5. 5 Europe was diſſolved in joy for the concluſion of the Tri- fame courſe, before he had taken greater precautions. "his 
ple-League, Sir Thomas Clifford, the King's favorite, ſaid was the reaſon, that for ſome years the Court-projects were 

openly, Well, for all this noiſe, we muſt yet haue an- executed gradually, and with great diſſimulation, notwith- 

other war with the Dutch before it be long. Fifthly, France ſtanding the warm temper of the Duke of Dort, and the 

herſelf did not diſcover much uneaſineſs at this Triple-Al- eagerneſs of the Papifts. For it may be affirmed, that the 

liance. She not only inſiſted upon all her pretenſions, King alone oppoſed their career, whether out of fear or 

but even Mr. de Lionne, Secretrary of State, writing to prudence. 46 1 

d Eftrades on occaſion of this Triple-Alliance, has theſe This ſummer, the King diverted himſelf with making 75 ar 

words, —— {f the Dutch enter into Alliances contrary to the ſeveral Progreſſes into the country, to view the ports ane Plate, 


- (1) Which then belonged to the King of Spain. Echard, Tom, III. p. 226, | 
(2) From this time, Eugland had the beſt opportunity of holding the ballance of Europe, which if it had immoveably obſerved, and with reaſonable 
Vigour, it might have ſaved ſpending of thoſe millions of Treaſure, and oceans of blood, that have fince happened. Echard, — Whatever the Span, 
loſt by the French ravages, the Engliſh gained a very great private benefit by it; For one Brewer, ſaid to be of Engliſh parents, with about FW a{loons, 
who wrought and dyed fine woollen cloths, thereupon came into England; and by them che Engliſh were in a few years inſtru&ed to make and due 
\ fine woollen cloths, cheaper by forty per cent. than they could before, R. Coke, Tom, II. p. 161, the 
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I the navy. He ſent a ſquadron into the Mediterranean, 
3 5 50 nary by Sir Thomas Allen, who forced the Algerines 
© into the Me- to a peace very advantagious to England. ; 
e Nothing more of any importance paſſed during the reſt 
ner. of this year, except ſome Embaſſies, which the ſequel re- 
ould be mentioned. Sir William Godolphin was 


% % quires 
a Envoy, and ſoon after Ambaſſador to France; the Earl of 
Carliſle went Ambaſſador to Stockholm (1), and Sir William 
Temple Ambaſſador extraordinary to the, States- General. 
On the other hand, Monſieur Colbert was ſent from France 
. to reſide as Ambaſſador at the Engliſb Court. 
te- There were alſo ſome changes at Court: Among others, 
rat at Sir Thomas Clifford was made Treaſurer of the Houſhold, 
Tak 19. the Duke of Monmouth, the King's natural ſon, was made 
e . Captain of his life-guard of horſe; Sir John Trevor, lately 
Y returned from France, where he had been Envoy, was 
ſworn one of his Majeſty's principal Secretaries of State, 
on the reſignation of Sir William Morrice, to whom was 
A given ten thouſand pounds Sterling. | 
babe This year died Algernon Percy, Earl of Northumberland, 
chard, who was ſucceeded by his ſon (2); the famous Poets Da- 
. venant, and Denham; and the great ſoldier Sir William 
Waller, ſo often mentioned in the Hiſtory of the civil wars. 
He had been impriſoned by the Independent Parliament; 
and confined till the King's reſtoration, when he was de- 
livered, being conſidered on account of his ſufferings as a 
ſort of Royaliſt, 
© 1659, Though the year 1669, produced no memorable events, 
E Th Kg it was however fatal to Europe, ſince it was, probably, 
e s this year that meaſures began to be taken for the ſtrict 
3 wa union of France with England. At leaſt, it appears in Sir 
= nth: Tripie- William Temple's Letters, that Mr. Puffendorf, who had 
J jaar this year been ſent Envoy from Sweden to the Court of 
le. p. 179. France, calling at the Hague in his return, ſaid to Sir 
William Temple (3), that a Miniſter at the French Court 
had aſſured him, that the Triple- alliance would not ſubſiſt, 
and that the Engliſb Court had already changed their mea- 
| ſures. The ſame Mr. Puffendorf ſaw a letter in Marſhal 
Turenne's hands at Paris, from Monſieur Colbert the French 
Ambaſſador, in London, wherein that Ambaſlador, ſpeaking 
': rained by of the Engli/h Court, has theſe words: 
Fance. Jaft made them ſenſible of the whole extent of his Majeſty's 
kiberality. So, it is ſcarce to be doubted, that Colbert's 
embaſly to London was deſigned to gain or corrupt the 
Engliſh Court, and that he ſucceeded. It is the time only 
that is queſtioned, fince the thing itſelf appeared manifeſtly 
in the ſequel. | | . 
= 7i- Price - The latter end of March, Coſmo de Medicis Prince of 
= o Tulcany Tuſcam arrived in England, where he was received with 
Fachad. All the reſpect due to his birth and particular merit. As 
= March aa. his deſign was only to ſee England after he had viſited Spain 
Fd. and France, he was ſhewn, by order of the King, what- 
YH _ ever was curious, and particularly the two Univerſities. 
BW Prince Shortly after his departure, Prince George of Denmark 
ene, eame allo to pay the King a viſit, but made no long ſtay 
= |, then in England. 
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ente: The gth of July the large and magnificent Theatre at 
=... Oxford, built at the expence of Dr. Sheldon Archbiſhop of 
= Knee, Canterbury, was opened. He was Chancellor of the Uni- 
+ verſity, and ſhortly after refigned that honour to the Duke 
of Ormond. The Duke was ftill Lord Lieutenant of Ire: 
land, but ſoon after was removed, and ſucceeded by the 
= Lord Roberts, who was not of the Duke's principles. 
WT King's | In all appearance, the King hag. now formed a ſort of 
E 2 ſcheme my regard to Religion. This was to incorporate 
the Presbyterians with the Church of England, and pro- 
cure a Toleration for all the other Non- conſormiſts. He 
might have in this a double view. Firſt, to gain the Pres- 
byterians, who were very numerous in the Kingdom; 
and perhaps make uſe of them, thus united with the 
Church of England, to check the ſury of the Epiſco- 
palians, who were not leſs enemies to the Papiſts than to 
the Presbyterians. If the King had not been a Papiſt; 
which was then little known, it would be difficult to un- 
derſtand this policy, ſince, ſuppoſing him a zealous mem- 
ber of the Church of England, what occaſion had he to 
guard againſt her? But being a Citholick,, the advantages 
of theſe precautions are very viſible. His ſecand view, 
univerſally allowed, and afterwards manifeſtly diſcovered, 
was, by procuring an Indulgence for all Non-conformiſts 
without diſtinction, to procure alſo the ſame favor for the 
Papiſts, In purſuance of this ſcheme, the King and his 
Miniſters affected to expreſs great kindneſs for the Presby- 


Die Pres- 


W tering 


i earefſed, 6 ; . 
f 1 | terians, and this kindneſs encouraged them to appear more 


acts» 


(1) With Sir Samnel Moreland , 
(2) Who died within — Ire 


(4) Dr. Manton, and Mr, Baxter. 


(5) Dr. Wilkins, and D . „ . 
(6) His anſwer was r. Burton the Keeper's Chaplain 
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= 5d ſent to the Court of Spain; Mr. Ralph Montague was firſt 


I have at 
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openly, and hold their aſſemblies with leſs caution and 1669. 
ſecrecy. In ſhort, Sir Orlando Bridgeman Lond- Keeper, A prejcct of 
whether privy to the King's ſecret Intentions, or led by 5% 5. fr 
motives of mildneſs and humanity, acquainting two of the © wich, the 
moſt eminent Presbyterian Miniſters (4), that he deſired a , 
conference with them. They waited on him accordingly, W le- 
and he freely told them, he deſigned to make them ſome wen ſome 
propoſals for a comprehenſion for the Presbyterians, and a oj = 
Toleration for the Independents and the reſt. Upon this Miniters, 
occaſion, theſe two Presbyterian Miniſters had ſeveral Kennet. 
conferences with two Epiſcopal Doctors (5), one of whom EGA. 
was Chaplain to the Lord- Keeper. When it is conſidered, Burnet. 
_ in the Savvy conference, at the beginning of this Reign, P. 258. 

the two parties could not agree in any one point, and that 

in the preſent conference an agreement was immediately, 

made, it can hardly be doubted, that the two Epiſcopal 

Divines came fully prepared to facilitate the accommoda- _ _ 
tion. However this be, they agreed among them, con- e 
cerning Re- ordination, which was the point they moſt dif- mat: /arz0 
fered about, That all Presbyterian Miniſters who had been 9-5 
already ordained, ſhould be admitted into the Miniſtry of 

the Church of England with this form of words, Take thou 

legal authority to preach the word of God, and adminiſter 

5 Holy Sacraments, in any congregation of England, where 

thou ſhalt be lawfully appointed thereunto. This was not 
properly a new Ordination, but only a power to exerciſe 

their miniſtry in the Church of England, It was allo agreed, 

that Ceremonies ſhould be left indifterent, ſo that they 

might be uſed or not, according as every one ſhould think 

fit; and that the Liturgy ſhould be altered: Moreovet, 

that thoſe who could not be comprehended ſhould be in- 

dulged : and for ſecurity. to the Government, the names of 

the Leachers, and all the members of the congregations 

ſhould be regiſtred. Agreeably to this ſcheme, the Lord 

Chief Juſtice Hale undertook to draw up a Bill againſt 

the enſuing Parliament, and the Lord-Keeper promiſed to 

ſupport it with all his power; It is eaſy to perceive, this 

project, however neceſſary to the King's deſigns, was how- 

ever directly contrary to the principles of the Parliament, 


who were averſe to all condeſcenſion. Accordingly it 
came to nothing. | 


Mean time, whether the ſecret of what paſſed in the 5 * 
| | A. biſhep of 
conferences was not well kept, ot the Non-conformiſts, Canterbury 
incouraged by the Court, aſſumed too much liberty, the f breat 
Archbiſhop of Ganterbury reſolved to uſe his utmoſt en- — ng 
deavours to break their meaſures. For this purpoſe he writ prepenſen. 
to all his Suffragan Biſhops a circular letter, requiring them ue 
to take a very particular account of them in their Dioceſes. 29 - 
When he was provided with the neceſſary informations, Echard. 
he went to the King, and obtained from him a Procla- 
mation to inforce the laws againſt conventicles, and parti- 
cularly the Act for reſtraining Non-contormiſts from in- 
habiting in Corporations. This Proclamation was executed 
like thoſe againſt the Papiſts. For, about two months 
after, the King cauſed the Non-conformiſt Miniſters to be 
told, that he inclined to favour them, and if they would 
addreſs him for his clemency and the liberty they enjoyed 3 
under him, it would be accepted. Whereupon ſuch an, ad- + * 


dreſs was prepared, and preſented to the King at the Earl cnformi/?s 


of Arlington's lodgings, who received it graciouſly, and favrbhne- | 


* | . eb 
returned a favorable anſwer (6). T's 1 


The Parliament, according to the prorogation, met the 
19th of October, The King in a ſhort ſpeech demanded 
money for the mr, of his debts, and briefly propoſed 
the union of the two Kingdoms of England and Scotland. | 
Then the Lord-Keeper enlarged upon theſe points, But e Commons 
the Commons, inſtead of taking the King's ſpeech into 4,",,4;.4 
conſideration, proceeded upon other affairs. The publick acconnts, 
accounts were examined (7), with the uſes to which the 8 
King had applied the money given him by the Parliament, 240. | 
and Sir George Carteret, who had the keeping of ſome of 
the books being found very blameable, was expelled the 
Houſe, Then they addreſſed the King to thank him for 
his Proclamation againſt conventicles, praying him to con- 
tinue the ſame care to ſuppreſs them for the future, 

But, not contented with this, they appointed a commit- Proceedings 
tee to enquire into the behaviour of the Non-conformiſts, 1 — 
T his committee reported, That there were divers con- ferm ft.. 
« venticles and other ſeditious meetings near the Parlia- 

te ment, where great numbers of diſaffected perſons fre- 

e“ quently met, which was not only an affront to the Go- 

<« yernment, but alſo of imminent danger to both Houſes, 

<< and the peace of the Kingdom.” It ſeems, the Houſe was 
aſhamed to ſhow ſo much reſentment againſt the Preoby- 


terians, ſolely on the account of Religion, and thereſort 


two years, and with him was extin& the antient and famous Family of the Percy's. 
(3) He faid ſo to Mr, de Wit, who told Sir William Temple of it. See Temple's Lett, p. 179. 


(7) And, after all ch „That he would do his urmoſt to get them comprehended within the publick eftabliſkiment.*” | 
Nt 2 er all che moſt ſhameful items chat Suld be pur into an account, chere was none offered for about eight hundred thouſand pounds, Bur 
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1669. took great care to intereſt the State, in order to create a T his year, the King's mother died in France, the roth 
9 belief that the Presbyterians were guiley of ſedition. For of Auguſt, in the ſixtieth year of her age. The famouz bet, 
they were always included under the general denomination Duke of Albemarle died likewiſe the 3d of January, and Am, 
of Non-conformiſts, ſo that it was believed they ought to was ſucceeded in his eſtate and honour by Chriſtopher his da, 


be reſponſible for the conduct of the other ſeas, with only ſon. To theſe deaths may be added that of the fa. Albers 
Fete of the whom however they had no communication. Upon the mous Prynne, the indefatigable author of more than two and 
Commont. report of the committee, the Houſe declared, that they hundred treatiſes, moſt of them of little eſteem (1). 8 = 

would firmly adhere to the King in the maintenance of The Parliament meeting the 14th of February, the King Skinne: 
the eſtabliſhed Governmentof the Church and State, againſt told the two Houſes, ** That when they laſt met, he asked 669.0 
all enemies whatſoever. When it is conſidered, that the them a ſupply, and now asked it again with great in- Heel 
State had never enjoyed a more perfect tranquillity than at „ ſtance: The uneaſineſs and ſtraitneſs of his affairs could "ning Ez 
preſent, it can hardly be queſtioned, that this Declaration not continue without very ill effects to the whole King- Ech. SF 
of the Commons was owing to the forementioned project, ** dom. He let them know, that having fully informed 3 
which, doubtleſs, was come to their knowledge, and of * himſelf of the expences of the laſt war, he could aſſure 
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which they were reſolved to prevent the execution, by in- * them, that no part of the moneys they had given him % 
directly Jena how much they were againſt it. had been diverted to other uſes. But on the contrary, a 


t, the h 
The Comms At laſt the Commons voted the King a ſupply of four ** very great ſum had been raiſed out of his ſtanding revenue | 
vote the King hundred thouſand pounds. But, before they conſidered of , and credit, and a very great debt contracted, and all for #F 
* "PP9- the means to raiſe this ſum, they revived the debate concern- the war. Laſtly, he recommended to them, not to } 

| ing Skinner and the Eaſt- India Company, and came to ſeve- 5 ſuffer any occaſion of difference between themſelves to 

ral reſolutions, which the Lords looked upon as ſo many be revived,” —— 
The difference Violations of their privileges in point of judicature. The dit- The Lord-Keeper then made a ſpeech, which I think Echar 
of the two ference between the two Houſes daily increaſing, the King neceſſary to inſert at length, to ſhew the King's confidence T. lip 
Horſes e ſaw, it would be very difficult to reconcile them, and that in this Parliament, which had already granted him ſuch 


ne wed. 


Echard. the Commons would not proceed upon the money bill till large ſums. 


cc 


e this affair was adjuſted; and as he had no room to expect | n 3 ; R. Co 
The Parla- an agreement, bo prorogued the Parliament the 11th of My Lords, and you Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes of Me . 
mf tha December, to the 14th of February following. the Houſe of Commons. 


Aﬀairs of The Parliament of Scotland met the ſame day with that“ AR your laſt meeting, his Majeſty did acquaint you 
Scotland. of England, But before I ſpeak of the tranſactions of this with the great occaſions he had for a ſupply, and 
Kennet. Parliament, it will not be improper, briefly to ſhew the that he had forborn to ask it ſooner, more in conſide- 
. hes character of the Duke of Lauderdale, the King's High- „ration of giving ſome time for the eaſe of the People, 

Commiſſioner. "This Lord made ſo great a figure in this ** after the burden of the war, than that the condition of 
Reign, both in England and Scotland, that his character his affairs could ſo long have wanted : And his Majeſty | 
muſt not be thought foreign to our Hiſtory. 0 hath commanded me now to ſpeak more fully and plain- 
| Chavatter of John Maitland, Earl (afterwards Duke) of Lauderdale, ly upon this ſubject. His Majeſty hath not only by his 
Lauderdale. was, during the troubles in Scotland, a rigid Presbyterian, Miniſters, but in his own royal perſon, examined the 
Burnet. 1 zealous Covenanter, and a diſtinguiſhed enemy of the ** accompts, touching the expences of the laſt war, and AB 
royal authority. But he turned to the King's intereſt in „ hath thought himſelf concerned to let you know, that ** 
1647, when Duke Hamilton invaded England, for the ſer- ** all the ſupplies which you gave him for the war, have 38 
vice of Charles I. From that time, he was looked upon in ** been by him applied to the war, and no part of them 
Scotland as an enemy of his Country. But, after the ar- ** to any other uſes: Nay, fo far from it, that if the pre- 
rival of Charles II. in Scotland, and the compoſure of the parations towards the war ſhall be taken to be for the uſe 
differences between the Scots, he followed the King into ** of the war, as they muſt be, a great part of his own 
England, was taken at the battle of MWorcgſter, and con- revenue, to many hundred thouſands of pounds, hath 
fined in ſeveral priſons, till the King's reſtoration. During ** been employed alſo, and ſwallowed up in the charge of 
his impriſonment he had great impreſſions of Religion on ** the war, and what did neceſſarily relate to it. To 
his mind. But, after the King had received him into his ** which may be added the great debts contracted by his 
favour and Council, he ſo entirely wore them out, that "0 Majeſty in the war, and the great charges in the re · 
ſearce any trace of them was left. Whether he knew the pairs of the hulls of his ſhips, and putting his navy into 
| ſecret ſentiments of the King and Duke of York, with re- ** ſuch a condition as it was before, Beſides, his Majeſty 
gard to Religion, and the Government, or only ſuſpected = thinks it ought to be conſidered, that when the charges 
them, he imagined, the beſt way to preſerve his favour, ** of the war were at the higheſt, the inevitable effects of 
was to enter into all the King's ſuppoſed views, and en- * it, and thoſe other calamities, which it pleaſed God at 
deavour to render him abſolute in both Kingdoms. Upon that time to bring upon us, did make ſo great adimi- 
the King's reſtoration, it was debated in Council, whe- *© nution of his revenues, that, beſides all other accidents 
ther Epiſcopacy ſhould be reſtored in Scotland. The Earl ** and diſadvantages, the loſs that he ſuſtained in three 

1 | of Lauderdale ſtrenuouſiy oppoſed it, for an extraordinary ** branches of his revenue, in his Cuſtoms, Exciſe, and 

uk reaſon, namely, That if the King pleaſed the Scots, he © Hearth-money, by reaſon of the war, the plague, and 

| « would be ſure of them in order to the executing of any the fire, did amount to little leſs than to ſix hundred 

1 | < defign he might afterwards be engaged in.” This advice, ** thouſand pounds. Thus you ſee, that though your ſup- 

| though it was not followed, was acceptable to the King, ** plies have been great, yet the charges occaſioned by the 

and rivetted the Duke in his favour, "The reſolution to re- *©* war, and the calamities which accompanied it, have 

ſtore Epiſcopacy having been executed, no man appeared ** been greater: And that the debt which is left upon 

1 15 more ardent againſt the Presby terians, nor had they a more ** his Majeſty, and which he complains of, hath been con- 

violent perſecutor. I ſhall doubtleſs have occaſion to ſay ** tracted by the war, and not by the diverſion of the 
more of him hereafter, but this ſuffices to give ſome idea monies deſigned for it. | | 
; of his character, 1 His Majeſty hath commanded me to ſay one thing 

y rhe Scotch It was through his means and intrigues that the Par- more to you upon this ſubject, That he did not enter 
| CO liament, held this year in Scotland, paſſed an act which into the war upon any private inclination or appetite of 

Nd, $e- Taiſed the King's ſupremacy higher than ever. The ſame * his own. The firſt ſtep he made towards it, did ariſe 

tronacy, aud Parliament approved the raiſing of the Militia, and it was “ from your advice, and the promiſes of your aſſiſtance: 


ap pro by 


: 
| 
= an At the enacted, that it ſhould be kept up, and be ready to march ** but if the Charges and. accidents of the war have out- 
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val of the into any of the King's dominions, for any cauſe in which “ gone all your ſupplies, and left him under the burden of 
Miles. his Majeſty's authority, power, or greatneſs, ſhould be this debt, he thinks, that as well the juſtice to your 
1 concerned; and that orders ſhould be tranſmitted to them ** promiſe, as the duty and loyalty you have always ſhew- 
5 from the Council, without any mention of orders from “ ed him, will oblige you to relieve him from it: Ane 
4 The intention the King. It was not at firſt known, what could be the the rather, when you ſhall ſeriouſly conſider, how un- 
4 {ms 4. intent of an Act which ſeemed to take the Militia out of eaſy this Burden muſt be to him, and what ill conſe- 
[; y. 234, 23;, the King's hands, and put it into the power of the Coun- ** quences the continuance under it muſt draw upon all his 
4 cil. But it was afterwards perceived, that this was Lau- affairs; in which particular you, and every perſon you 
U derdale's contrivance, that if the King ſhould have occa- „ repreſent in this nation, will be concerned, as well as 
ſion to call in the Scotiſh army, it ſhould not be neceſſary ** himſelf, His Majeſty doth therefore command me in 
to ſend any orders himſelf, but that the Council, upon a © his name, to defye you once more, and to conjure you, 
ſecret intimation, might do it without order; and then, by that conſtant duty and loyalty which you have al- 
if the defign ſhould miſcarry, it ſhould lie on the Council,“ ways expreſſed to him, and by all the concernment 
whom the King might diſown, and ſo none about him be you have for the ſupport of the honour and ſafety of his 
liable for it. This ſhews, that projects were then form- * Government, to provide ſuch a ſupply for him at this 


ing to render the King abſolute in England. time, as may bear proportion to tie preſſing oc! 


'# 


$44 K 


(1) Let it be remembered of him, that he was a conſiderable inſtrument in the Reſtoration, was received into favour, had the Records of the Tower commit? 
ted to him, Which be put into good order, and died a Member of the preſent Payiamenc, being ene of tbe Repreſentatives for the City of | 
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The King 
reconciles the 
5wo Houſes 5 


Echard. 
p. 249 · 


Addreſſes 


againſt Non- 
conformiſts 


and Papiſts. 


2 i Di vers A a 4. 
= Statute-B, 
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. Corventicless 
= Echacd, 
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Parliament 
adfourne d. 


Book XXIII. 


« that he hath, and to the ſtate of his affairs at home 
« and abroad; and ſo ſpeedily and fo effectually, as may 
« anſwer the ends for which he hath defired it, His Ma- 
« jeſty hath further commanded me, to put you in mind 
« of what was at your laſt meeting propoſed to you con- 
<« cerning an Union between the two Kingdoms, and to 
« let you know, that the Parliament of Scotland, hath 
« ſince declared to his Majeſty, That ſuch Commiſſtuners as 
« his Majeſty ſhall name, ſhall be authorized on their part, 
« to treat with Commiſſioners for this Kingdom upon the 
« grounds and conditions of the union, His Majeſty there- 
« fore thought fit now again to recommend it to you, to 
e take that matter effectually into your conſideration.” 
It would have been cruel not to be moved with the 
King's wants, after having ſo gloriouſly maintained a war 


ö 1 . againſt Holland, ſor which the Parliament had granted him 


but five millions five hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 
Sterling, ſince the peace. Wherefore the Commons, as an 
effectual mark of their affection for the King, and of their 
reliance on the truth of the Keeper's Speech, voted the 
King a ſupply capable to deliver him from his heavy bur- 


Fuck. den, For this purpoſe they prepared two Bills, one 10 lay a 
= Echard. 


be Eat. o duty upon all Wines and Vinegar imported into the Kingdom, 
r from the 24th of June 1670, to the 24th of June 1678; 


the other, for the advancing the ſale of his Majefly's Fee- 
Farm Rents, and other Rents, The firſt is computed at 
five hundred and fixty thouſand pounds Sterling ; the 0- 
ther, is believed to have raiſed more than double that ſum, 
ſo that he could depend upon ſeventeen hundred thouſand 

unds. Thus the King received for this glorious war 
with Holland, ſeven millions ſeven hundred and ſixty thou- 
ſand pounds Sterling, which amount to eighty-two milli- 
ons five hundred and fixty thouſand Dutch florins. And 
yet, there are Engliſn Writers who ſeem to triumph, that 
this war coſt the States forty millions, 

The difference between the two Houſes being revived 
this ſeſſion, the King, fearing the conſequences, ſum- 
moned both Houſes to Whitehall, and propoſed to them 
an expedient to end it; namely, by razing all Entries and 


Records, Votes and Reſolutions concerning Skinner's affair, 
to which they conſented, and thereby the quarrel was ap- 
peaſed, which was agreed to, and ſo the diſpute was at 


an end, 


This agreement produced an addreſs, preſented jointly 


to the King by both Houſes the 11th of March, to pray 
him to give order for the ſuppreſſion of Conventicles in 
and near London and We/tminſter, and to put the laws in 


execution againſt Popiſh Recuſants. The King anſwered, 


that effectual courſe ſhould be taken in both caſes. 


The 11th of April, the King came to the Houſe of 


Peers, and paſſed twelve Bills, among which were the two 
money Bills, and a third for the ſuppreſſion of ſeditious 
Conventicles. The ſubſtance of this Act was, that, If 
any perſon upwards of ſixteen, ſhould be preſent at any 
Aſſembly, Conventicle, or Meeting, under colour or pre- 
tence of any exerciſe of Religion, in any other manner, 
than according to the Liturgy and Practice of the Church 
„ of England, where there were five Perſons, or more, be- 
ſides thoſe of the houſehold; in ſuch caſes the offenders 
were to pay five Shillings for the firſt offence, and ten 
% for the ſecond, And the Preachers and Teachers in any 


© ſuch Meetings, were to forfeit twenty pounds for the 


% firſt, and forty for the ſecond offence. And laſtly, thoſe 
** who ſuffered any ſuch Conventicles in their houſes, barns, 
yards, &c, were likewiſe to forfeit twenty pounds (1).“ 


England, endeavour to excuſe the ſeverity of this Act, by 
ſaying, it was made more upon political, than upon reli- 
gious, accounts. But this is always by means of the ge- 
neral name of Non - confor miſts, under which the Presby- 
terians were comprized, though, ſince the King's reſtora- 
tion, they had never been concerned in any infurrection, 
or ill- deſign againſt the Government. | 
_ Aﬀter paſſing theſe Act, the King adjourned the Par- 
liament to the 24th of O#ober. 125 | 
It ſeems, that hitherto the King had reaſon to be plea- 
ſed with a Parliament, which, beſides a ſtanding revenue 
of twelve hundred thouſand pounds Sterling, had granted 
him ſolely for the war with Holland, above ſeven millions 


and a half, without reckoning ſo many other extraordi- 


nary ſums given him before the war, This Parliament, 
ſuppoſing the King a zealous member of the Proteſtant 
Church of England, deſired but two things, which, upon 


that ſuppoſition he might readily grant. The one was, 
to come into their views and meaſures for the deſtrution 
of the Presbyterians ; the other to diſable the Papiſts from 


giving any jealouſy to the Proteſtants. On the other hand, 
the Parliament might juſtly ſuppoſe, that after having car- 
ried the Royal Prerogative ſo high, the King had reaſon to 


4 


Moſt of the Engliſb Hiſtorians, attached to the Church of 


46 CHARLES II. 


be pleaſed, and would endeavour to preſerve a happy union, 
with a Parliament ſo devoted to him. It is certain, if the 
King had entirely complied with the Parliament in theſe 
two articles, and confined his Prerogative within the exten» 
five bounds which the Parliament ſeemed to preſcribe to it, 
he might have ſpent his days with more happineſs, tran- 
quillity, and plenty, than any of his predeceſſors. But the 
Parliament's ſuppoſitions being falſe, it is not ſurprizing, 
that the King would not enter into their views. Inſtead 
of being zealous for the Proteſtant Religion, his intention 
was to overturn it. Inſtead of deſtroying the Presbyteri- 
ans, his deſign was to grant them an Indulgence, in order 
to have a pretence to procure the ſame for the Papiſts. In- 
ſtead of being content with the power aſcribed him by the 
Parliament, he thought it unworthy a King to found the 
extent of his authority upon Acts of Parliament only. Be- 
ſides, it was a pain to him to be forced to demand money, 
and to uſe for that purpoſe pretences notoriouſly falſe, tho 
the Parliament ſeemed to be ſatisfied with them, It would 
have been more agreeable to him to ſay, It is my will and 
pleaſure, than to be obliged to uſe humble intreaties to the 
Commons. This his favorites were continually repreſent- 


ing to him, and to this the example of what he had himſelf 


ſeen practiſed in neighbouring States ſtrongly prompted 
him. He was therefore impatient to free himſelf from this 
op of the Parliament, and the mote, as by augmenting 

is power, he ſhould be better able to countenance the Pa- 
piſts, and introduce their religion, which was his own as 


well as his brother's. But if Father Orlenns the Jeſuit is 


to be credited, theſe were not the motives which induced 
the King to take other reſoluons. It was ſolely the 


«« indignation of his Miniſters to ſee a republican ſpirit 
cc 


many proceedings againſt the royal authority. Among 
cc 


other things, the I riple-alliance into which the repub- 
© lican-cabal had forced the King, contrary to his inclina- 
«« 
<< upon the royal prerogative, the conſequences of which 
<c were to be prevented. Full of theſe reſentments, they 
„ perſuaded the King to render himſelf abſolute, in purſu- 
6 ance of the rights of his Crown, and the laws of the 


«© Kingdom; to confine the Parliament within the 


„ bounds preſcribed by immemorial cuſtom, and not to 
<< ſuffer a mixture of a republick with a monarchy, intro- 
<< duced by violence and incroachments, for fear this mix- 
ture ſhould in time produce a monſtrous Anarchy, and 
« expoſe England to a horrible confuſion, like that from 
„ whence ſhe was ſo lately delivered.” 1 5 

I ſhall make no remark on the little foundation this 


writer had to aſcribe a republican ſpirit to this Parliament, 


nor on the King's being forced into the Triple alliance by 
the pretended Republican cabal, nor laſtly on the maxims 
he eſtabliſhes with reſpect to the conſtitution of the Exgliſb 
Government; becauſe every unbiaſſed reader, is, I ſuppoſe, 


* 


able to ſee clearly the weakneſs of this reaſoning. But, = 2 2 


ſince Father Orleans ſays himſelf that he was informed by 
James II, of the particulars of his own and his Brother's 


tion, appeared to the miniſters an audacious uſurpation 


655 


1670. 


The Khng's 
eus. 


Extract 
from Father 
: ; . Orleans's 
creeping into the Parliament, and ingaging them in ſo Hifory. 


reign, I believe this Hiſtorian's word may be taken, that at 


the time I am ſpeaking of, Charles had reſolved to render 


himſelf abſolute. This is a truth which muſt always be 


remembered, if we deſire to underſtand all the events of 

this reign. . a TH 
This reſolution being taken, the King eaſily ſaw, that 

the execution of it required an artful and cautious conduct 


The 1 — 5 
eſtabliſhes 4 


3 Council, 


and ſuch ſecret and imperceptible methods, as would not / is 


too plainly diſcover his intentions. For he could not ſup- 


privileges. It was therefore neceſſary, to lead them to it 


called the © 


poſe, that becauſe he deſired to be abſolute, the people of 2 | 


England would immediately give up their liberties and III. P. 251. 


inſenſibly and by degrees, and to that end he wanted a 


ſecret council compoſed of few perſons, in whom he might 


entirely confide, and whoſe intereſt it was to accompliſh 


this deſign. The ordinary council conſiſting of twenty- 


one perſons, was not proper to conduct this affair; for, 
beſides that ſome Counſellors had a right to their places, 


as for inſtance the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, it was very 
difficult to ingage ſo many perſons of the firſt rank in 
ſuch a plot. 
more caution, the King eftabliſhed a Cabinet-council of fve 
perſons only, namely, 
__Clinrd, 
Arlington, 
Buckingham, 


As the initial letters of theſe five names compoſe the word 
CABAL, this ſecret Council was from thence called the 
Cabal. But before I proceed to the reſolutions taken by 


(2) This Ad was ſeverely executed in London, and put things in ſuch diſorder, that man of the trading map began to talk of removing with their 
flocks over to Holland, But the King pur a Bop to further ſeverities, Mere lane. trading men begs og 


o effect therefore this undertaking with the 
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The HISTORY N ENGLAND. 


this counc], it will be neceſſary to give a brief character of 
the members. 


Charatters of Sir Thomas Clifford, according to Father Orleans, only 


the Counſel- 
lors. 


Clifford, 


Temple, 
R. Coke, 


Fav! of 


Arlington. 


Burnet, 
p. 99. 


3 of 
ucking- 


ham, 


Ev! of 


Ahaftsbury. 


wanted a ſtage, where ſound reaſon and virtue were more 
frequent, than at this time in E gland, to appear ſuperior 
to the others. He was a declared and known Papiſt, ſo 
that he took no pains to diſguiſe his religion, It was he 
who, aſter the Triple- alliance was concluded, ſaid, nof- 
with/landing all this noiſe, wwe muſt yet have another wer 
with Holland. As the event juſtified his prediction, very 
probably, the ſcheme I have juſt mentioned, was then 
formed, and he in the ſecret. 

Henry Bennit, Earl of Arlington, Secretaty of State, paſſed 
for a man of the leaſt genius of the five, but this was well 
ſupplied by his great experience, and knowledge in foreigrt 
affairs. It is pretended, that being one of the King's re- 
tinue in his journey to Fontarabia in the year 1659, He was 
the principal inſtrument to induce him to change his reli- 
gion. However that be, he was truly a Catholick, tho”; 
with the King, he outwardly profeſſed the Proteſtatit Re- 
ligion (1). This is now univerſally agreed: | 

[George Villiers] Duke of Buckingham, the King's favo- 
rite, had a very lively wit. He might have made a great 
Miniſter of State, had not his ſtrong paſſion for pleaſures, 
and all ſorts of debauches, diverted him from buſineſs. 
But nothing could tempt him to quit a diſſolute life, to 
which he had been uſed from his youth. He gloried in 
having no Religion, and was reckoned an Atheiſt. Such 
a favorite was no great honour to the King (2). 

Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, created two years after Earl of 


Shaftsbury, was one of the greateſt Genius's England had 


produced for many years. This is the teſtimony equally 
given him by friends and enemies. Father Orleans gives 
the following character of him, He was the moſt capa- 
<< ble of the five to manage any important undertaking, 
and was the ſoul of this I am now ſpeaking of. He had 
<© avaſt genius, was penetrating, bold, and equally ſteady, 
% both on the right and the wrong ſide; a conſtant friend, 
but an implacable enemy, and the more dangerous, as 
being void of all Religion and Conſcience, it was the 
<< eaſter for him to plot, becauſe he was not deterred by 
the number or enormity of any crimes, when he judged 


them neceſlary to preſerve himſelf, or deſtroy thoſe who 


Mem. of 


Shaftsbury. 


Duke of 


© had incurred his hatred.” I ſhall obſerve here, that this 


character of the Earl of Shaftsbury is not founded upon 


what he had done before his admiſſion into the Cabinet- 
Council, but upon what he did afterwards. For, leaving 
the King's party for that of the People and Parliament, the 
Royaliſts aſcribe to his intrigues alone, all the troubles 
which afterwards happened. Mr. Lock ſpeaks otherwiſe of 
him. It is true, he ſays nothing advantagious of him in 
reſpect of Religion. But however this be, in allowing the 
character given by Father Orleans, it is eaſy to ſee, what 
ſort of men the King thought he wanted ſor the execution 
of his deſigns (3). | 


The Duke of Lauderdale was the moſt proper of the five 


Lauderdale. to ſerve the King in this affair. To deſcribe a Lord, who 


had ſo great a ſhare in the affairs of England and Scotland 
in this reign, I ſhall infert here, the characters given of 


him by Father Orleans, Mr, Echard, and Dr. Burnet 
Biſhop of Salisbury, | N | 


Ihe firſt contents himſelf with ſaying, that the Duke of 
Lauderdale, Secretary of State in Scotland, was a very ſub- 
tle man, and a refined Politician, | | 


_ T.NL-p.244 Mr. Echard ſays of the Duke, | The enlarging of the 


cc inc | 
King's power and grandeur in Scotland, was much ow- 


ing to the management of the preſent commiſſioner Lau- 


** derdale, who had formerly been as much for depreſſing, 
** as he was now for exalting the Prerogative. From the 
time of his commiſſion, the Scots are ſaid to calculate 
the date of all the enſuing inconveniences in this, and 
the following reign, For having there undertaken to 
make the King's power abſolute, and arbitrary, he 
{trained the Royal Prerogative to all kinds of exceſles ; 
and aſſumed to himſelf a ſort of a lawleſs adminiſtration 
of affairs, the exerciſe of which was ſuppoſed to be 
** granted to him, upon the large promiſes he had made: 
** And more apprehending other men's officious interfering 
** than diſturbing his own abilities, he, in time, took care 
to make himſelf his Majeſty's ſole informer, as well as 
<< his ſole Secretary, and by that means, not only upon 


« pretence of the King's Prerogative, the affairs of Scot- 


( 1) In the whole courſe of his Miniſtry, he ſeemed to have made it a 
Yairs would be ſpotled, if ever he turned chat way; which made the Papitis hen? 


(2 Burnet ſays farther of him, That he had the art of 


when abroad with very ill principles, both as to Religion and Mora); 
was with him a frequent ſubje& of raillery, p. Ja. is orality, 


talent to make others truſt to his Judgment, He had the art ofgovernin 
ning things down, but had not the like force in building up. 


bottom. He pretended Oliver Cromwell offered to make him King. 
His ſtrengcth lay in the knowledge of England, and of all the conticr 
how to apply himſelt dexterouſly to them. He often changed ſidet, 


w, chat he died in good Lune tor his Family and party, P. 37. 


cc 


Vol. II. 


land were diſpoſed of in the Court of England, 
any notice taken of the King's Council in Scat 
< ſtrift obſervation was alſo made of all Scotchmen that 
came to the Engliſb Court; and to attempt an addreſs 

and acceſs to his Majeſty, otherwiſe than by Lauder. 
dale's mediation, was to hazard his perpetual reſentment 
By theſe ways he gradually made himſelf the almoſt 
only ſignificant perſon of the whole Scotiſh nation; and 

in Scotland itſelf, procured to himfelf that ſovereign au. 
thority, as to name the Privy- counſellors, to place and 
remove the Lords of the Seſſion, and Exchequer, to 
grant gifts and pefifions, to levy 2nd disband forces to 
appoint general officers, and to tranſact all matter; of 
«© importance,” | 

This ſhews to a demonſtration, how much the Kine 
was delighted with the abſolute power exerciſed in his name 
in Scotland, #nd, confequently, that he would have been R 
glad to enjoy the like power in England. 

If I ſhould tranſcribe all that is ſaid of Duke Lauderdal. 
by Dr. Burnet, I ſhould, I fear, be too tedious, and there. 
fore I ſhall content myſelf with ſelecting a paflage, where 
he is beſt deſcribed. —— © The Earl of Lauderdal: made Bur; 
© a very ill appearance: He was very big : His tongue Til i 
was too big for his mouth, which made hi bedew all | 
that he talked to: And his whole manner was rough 
and boiſterous, and very unfit for a Court, He Was 
very learned, not only in Latin, in which he Was a 
maſter, but in Greet and Hebrew, He had read a great 
deal of Divinity, and almoſt all the Hiſtorians ancient 
and modern; ſo that he had great materials. He had 
with theſe an 3 membry, and a copious, but 
unpoliſhed expreſſion. was 4 man, as the Duke of 
Buckingham called him to me, of z blundering under- 
** ſtanding. He was haughty beyond expreſſion, abject to 
** thoſe he ſaw he muſt ſtoop to, but imperious to all 
** others, He had a violence of paſſion, that carried him 
often to fits like madneſs, in which he had no temper, 
If he took a thing wrong, it was a vain' thing to ſtudy 
** to convince him: That would rather provoke him to 
** ſwear he would never be of another mind: He was to 


without 6. 
land ; but 1650. 
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be let alone: And perhaps he would have forgot what 


he had ſaid, and come about of his own accord. He 
was the coldeſt friend, and the violenteſt enemy I ever 
knew: I felt it too much, not to know it. He atfirt 
ſeemed to deſpiſe wealth; but he delivered himſelf up 
afterwards to Luxury and ſenſuality : And, by that 
means, he ran into a vaſt expence, and ſtuck at nothing 
that was neceſſary to ſupport it. In his long impriſon- 
ment he had great impreſſions of Religion on his mind: 
But he wore theſe out ſo entirely, that ſcarce any trace 
of them was left. His great experience in affairs, his 
ready compliance with every thing that he thought 
would pleaſe the King, and his bold offering at the moſt 
deſperate Counſels, gained him ſuch an intereſt in the 
King, that no attempt againſt him, nor complaint of 
him, could ever ſhake it, till a decay of ſtrength and 
underſtanding forced him to let go his hold, He was 
in his principles much againſt Popery, and arbitrary 
Government: And yet by a fatal train of paſſions and 
intereſts, he made way for the former, and had almoſt 


** eſtabliſhed the latter. And whereas ſome, by a ſmooth 


deportment, made the firſt beginnings of tyranny leſs | 
diſcernable and unacceptable, he, by the fury of his be- 
haviour, heightened the ſeverity of his Miniftry, which 
was liker the cruelty of an Inquiſition, than the legality 
of Juſtice. With all this he was a Presbyterian, and 
retained his averſion to King Charles I, and his party, 
to his death.“ | | | 

If to theſe five members of the Cabal are joined, as in 
reaſon they ought, the King and the Duke of York, it will 
be found that all the ſeven were for an abſolute and arbitrary 
Governmefit; and that, with regard to Religion, four 
were Papiſts, namely, the King, the Duke, Arlington and 
Clifford, and three without any Religion, or at leaſt they 
conſidered it only as an engine of ftate, theſe were Buck- 
ingham, Aſhley, and Lauderdale, 

It would be difficult to know the tranſactions of the Ca- Pei # 
bal, if Father Orleans inſtructed by King James II, bad Gg. 
not told us that a war with Holland was there reſolved, in Bunt. 
order to furniſh the King with a pretence to keep on foot 
both land and ſea forces. For it is manifeſt, that ſuch a 


deſign could be accompliſhed, but by force or fear. The 


That the King ought to ſhew no favour to Popery, but that all his af- 
me his mortal enemies, p. 99. | 


turaing perſons and things into ridicule beyond any man of his age: He poſſeſſed te King 
and with à very mean opinion of his Father King Charles I, whoſe ſti 

(3) Burner ſays of him, That as to Religion he was a Deiſt at beſt: He had a wonderful faculty in ſpeaking to a popular Aſſembly, and a particular 
g parties, and make himſelt head of them, He was good at op oſing and run- 
e had a general knowledge of the ſlighter parts of Learning, but underſtood little to the 

He was indeed of great uſe to him, in withſtanding the Enthuſiaſts of that time. 
able men in it, He knew the fize of their underſtandings and their temPpers, aſl 
and gloried in doing it at the properelt ſeaſou, But bis reputation was at laſt fo 
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16-9, pretence for this war was to be taken from the diſpute a- 
Dont the Flag, which might eaſily be renewed, and from 
the general complaints of the Engli/h merchants concerning 

their commerce, of which ſo great uſe had been made for 
undertaking the former war. But, adds Father Orleans, 

« The true reaſon of making this war upon Holland, was 

the ſecret correſpondence between the Republicans of Eng- 
land and the Dutch, who were inceſſantly exciting them 
5 « to rebellion, and to ſhake off the yoke of Monarchy, being 
5 &« ever ready to ſupport thoſe that ſhould attack it.” This 
I ſ-ems to contradict what the ſame author advances a few 
YZ lines before, namely, that the true ground of this war was 
4 to furniſh the King with a pretence for raifing an army. 
EY There is however no contradiction : for it muſt be conſi- 
1 dered, that the deſign of the King and the Cabal concern- 
B ed two points, which went hand in hand, and formed pro- 
3 perly but one deſign ; namely, to introduce an arbitrary 
Government, and to extirpate the Proteftant Religion. 
As it could not be expected, that the Engliſb would tamely 
give up their Religion and Liberty without any reſiſtance, 
it was natural to begin with depriving them of the only aſ- 
ſiſtance they could hope for, by attacking the Dutch, and 
diſabling them to ſuccour England. Thoſe therefore who 
are called by Father Orleans the Republicans of England, 


* 
* 
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King's deſigns, as well Epiſcopalians as Presbyterians, and 
the Republicans properly ſo called. It is therefore clear, 
that the true reaſon of making war upon the States, was 
as much to put it out of their power to aſſiſt the Engli/h, 
as to have a pretence for raiſing forces, and that this was 

but one and the ſame reaſon. | | | 
The King Some time before, Mr. Colbert de Croifſj, the French 
mater a ſe- Ambaſſador at London, having ſounded the King and his 
— Minifters, concerning a ſtrict alliance with his maſter, 
P.ini, found them very favorably diſpoſed (1), eſpecially when he 
had told them, that the deſign of this alliance was to humble 
the pride of the States General. Indeed, nothing could 
more promote their intention, than the concurrence of 
France to deſtroy the hated and formidable power of the 
Dutch, who were alone capable of aſſiſting the Engliſb. 
Some pretend, that the King then ſigned a ſecret Treaty 
with France; but if fo, this treaty, in all appearance, was 
ö only in general terms, which required more particular ar- 
= Fchard., ticles, However this be, the King of France, to finiſh 
4 * 8 this affair ſo happily begun, came to Dunkirk on pretence 
a of viewing the Risbant which was then raiſing; and bring- 
ing with him the Ducheſs of Orleans his Siſter-in- law, ſhe 
took occaſion from the neighbourhood of England to deſire 
| leave to viſit her Brother, which was readily granted, 
= 7% Ducbeſs ſince every thing was already concerted. She was met by 
Orleans the King at Dover, where ſhe arrived the 15th of May, 
W ts. and ſtayed above a fortnight amidſt continual pleaſures and 
= ibid, diverſions, But theſe diverſions hindered her not from ex- 
= Burnet: ecuting the commiſſion ſhe was charged with, which was, 
= 3% zs it is pretended, to make a propoſal to her Brother in 
the name of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, of inſuring him 
an abſolute authority over his Parliament, and reſtoring the 
Catholick Religion in his three Kingdoms, as ſoon as the 


== Primi. 


BY Monger an States ſhould be ſufficiently humbled. Though the confe- 
= alliance be- | , s : 
e the ENCES between the King and his Siſter were managed 


= Kg with great ſecrecy, the events with which they were fol- 
$ Eagland . lowed, clearly diſcovered that this was the ſubje& of them; 
bn. and Abbot Primi and Father Orleans poſitively ſay it, ex- 
Oles. cept what concerns Religion, which Popiſh authors and 
ſome others ſcruple to own, for fear of juſtifying the ſuſpici- 
ons afterwards entertained by the Parliament, and the 
meaſures they would have taken to preſerve Religion from 
4 utter deſtruction (2). | 
bib of tbe An accident which happened ſhortly after, ſeemed likely 
„ to break the good underſtanding between the Courts of 


= CG: leans. 


Wt. Vance and England. The 19th of June, the Ducheſs of 


A a glass of Succory water at four in the afternoon. She 
had no ſooner drank it, but the found herſelf ill, and her 
pain encreaſing, ſhe died about two in the morning. She 
was univerſally believed to be poiſoned, but the author of 
her death is not fo unanimouſly agreed - on, though the 
Duke of Orleans her husband was by many ſecretly accu- 
ted (3). The firſt account of her death was brought to the 
Ning by Sir Tamas Armſtrong, who told him plainly, 
What the French thought of this ſudden death, adding, that 
though he was in the chamber of the deceaſed at fix the 
tame morning, the ſtench of the corps was ſo ſtrong, that 
he could hardly bear the room. The King could not help 


falling into tears, and expreſſing hi 
kalle » An g himſelf very paſſionate! 
againit the Duke of Orleans, ſaying, He 50 ae, but 


(1) He found a W2 


(2) Taz Duchess of Oran 


retala an att-ch him to tne iaterelt of France. 
(3) The Duk:, her Hausband, h 
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26. CHARLES II. 


were the perſons, who, it was ſuppoſed, would oppoſe the 


«© That France and the States- General are powerfully 
„ arming by ſea and land; are building new ſhips, and fil- 


„in augmenting her fleets. 


WE il. e. 254, Orleans in perfect health, called, according to cuſtom, for 
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prithee, Tom, do not V of it. Preſently after, arrived 1670, 
the Marquiſs of Bell:f5:ds with the news, and to pay the 1 
compliment of condolence from the French King. He a 
gave an account of the Ducheſs's death, in the moſt pro- 

per manner to remove all ſuſpicion. 

The King was ſoon comforted for the-loſs of his Siſter, SE 25 
and not thinking that this death, uncommon as it WAS, feat its 
ought to break, or even retard, the meaſures taken with ce t 
the Court of France, he ſent the Duke of Buckingham to 88 
Paris, to conclude and fign the Dover agreement. The cher King. 
pretence uſed by the Duke of Buckingham tor his journey, Echard. 
was his deſire to ſee France, and learn the language. Temple. 

In September, Lewis XIV. made an irruption into Lor- The Duke of 
rain by his General Marſhal de Cregui, The Duke, who dar bd, 
had not expected to be attacked, was obliged to fly, and Duc yy 
leave his Duchy a prey to the Murſbal, who took pol- ** * 
ſeſſion in the name of his maſter. In vain did the Duke %% e. 
hope for the interceſſion of Charles to the King of France, lief % King 
in return for the money lent and given him in his exile, Charles. 
and for the offer to ſerve him with all his forces. His En- e 
voy was anſwered, That the King was ſorry for what had 


happened, and that the preſent violence, like the miſchizf5 of a 


ſudilen Inundation, muſt be endured at this time. 


The Parliament being to meet the 24th of October, the Proclamation 
King, a few days before, publiſhed a Proclamation, com- 47 25 . 
manding all officers and ſoldiers ſerving in any of the ar- »-:r Aces. 
mies of the late uſurped powers, not havin; a conſtant ha- Keunet. 
bitation, to depart out of the Cities of London and Il et- 28. 
min/ler, and not to return again or come within twenty 
miles, till after the roth day of December next, and in 
the mean time co carry no ſword, piſtol, or any other 
arms. This was to ſhow the Houſes his care of their pre- 
ſervation. | 

The Parliament aſſembling, the King, after a ſhort 
ſpeech to both Houſes, referred all to the Lord-Keeper. 
Probably, he durft not with his own mouth declare things 
ſo oppoſite to his deſigns, and which tended only to inſnare 
the Parliament. He choſe rather to have this done by the 
Keeper, who not being privy to the ſecrets of the Cabal, 


might ſpeak with more aſſurance, as being perſwaded of 


what he ſaid. He repreſented therefore in his ſpeech —— 


The Keeper's 
Speech to the 
- arliament, 
« ling their magazines with all ſorts of warlike proviſions. Echard. 


« That, ſince the beginning of the lait Dutch war, France 
« has ſo increaſed the number of her ſhips, that her 
&« ſtrength by ſea is thrice as much as it was before; and 
« ſince the end of it, Holland has been very diligent alſo 
That in ſuch a juncture com- 
mon prudence requires, that his Majeity ſhould make 
e ſome ſuitable preparations : That he has therefore given 
« order, for the fitting out fifty ſail of the greateſt ſhips 
« apainſt the ſpring, befides thoſe which are to be for the 


« ſecurity of the Merchants in the Mediterranean, as fore- 


« ſeeing, if he ſhould not have a conſiderable fleet, temp- 
« tation might be given to thoſe who ſeem not now to 
« intend it, to give us an affront, if not to do us miſchief. 
« To which may be added, That his Majeſty, by the 
Leagues he hath made for the good of his Kingdoms, 
« js obliged to a certain number of forces in caſe of in- 
ce fraction thereof; as alſo for the aſſiſtance of ſome of 
ce his neighbours, in caſe of invaſion. And his Majeſty 
& would be in a very ill condition to perform his part of 
«© the Leagues, if, (while the clouds were gathering fo 
& thick about us,) he ſhould, in hopes that the wind 
« would diſperſe them, omit to provide againſt the ſtorm.” 
He then told them, That his Majeſty has made ſeveral 
e leagues, as the T'riple-alliance ; another with the States- 
« General; another with the Duke of Savoy; another 
« with the King of Denmark; another with the King of 
« Spain; not to mention the leagues formerly made with 
« Sweden and Portugal, nor thoſe treaties now depending 
ce between his Majeſty and France, or between him and 
ce the States-General touching commerce; wherein his 
« Majeſty will have a ſingular regard to the honour of this 
« nation, and alſo to the trade of it, which never was 
&« greater than now it is,” He added, That his Majeſty 
e finds by his accounts from the year 660 to the late war, 
&« the ordinary charge of the fleet communibus annis, came 
c to about five hundred thouſand pounds a year. If that 
particular alone takes up ſo much, the revenue will in 
* no degree ſuffice to take off the debts due upon intereſt, 
„much leſs give him a fund for ſetting out this fleet, 
* which by common eſtimation cannot coſt leſs than eight 
© hundred thouſand pounds.“ He then intimated to 
them, That his Majeſty intended to put an end to this 


| | y to bring them into a favorable d'ſp» ſition, namel ; F undred thouſand Piſtoles, which w o him 
ſor that putpoſe, by h:s Miſter the King of France. See Tie of "De Wit, N OY png. Bom 0 , ang 
brought over with her, and left in England, Madam Leuiſe de Queroualle, as à Miſtreſs for the King; probably, with deſign to 
H. ; She ways afterwards creatgd Ducheſs ot Portſmouto, und is faid ty be ſtill alive. See Echard, Tom: 3. p. 254. 
Fed ants tpn wr  A-ard uch things of her behaviour, that it was faid, hz: ordered a great doſe of ſublimate to be given her in a glaſs of Suc- 
, \ Me dlet a few hours atter in great tormen:s: And when ſhe was opened, her ſtomach was all ulcerated, / Burnet, p. 301, 
8 D | 


p. 34. 
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658 The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


1670, © meeting before Chri/l-mas, and therefore prayed them to 
| ce take his Majeſty's affairs into their ſpeedy and affectio- 
e nate conſideration (1).“ | | 
75: c The Houſe of Commons charmed with all theſe great 
pry oe 2 alliances made for the honour and advantage of the nation, 
Py, EE prepared immediately three bills, one to raiſe eight hundred 
Echard, thouſand pounds by way of ſubſidies (2); another to lay an 
11 k. 259: 1dditional Exciſe upon beer, ale, and other liquors for fix 
years; a third for laying impoſitions upon Proceedings at 
Law for nine years. Theſe three bills were to produce to 
the King two millions five hundred thouſand pounds Ster- 
and are od-, ling. But, before any bill was finiſhed, the King adjourn- 
journed: ed the Parliament to the latter end of January. 
The Prince The Prince of Orange came to London about the cloſe 
7 Orange of the year 1669 (3), to pay a viſit to the King his un- 
Kenner; cle. The principal motive of his journey, was to demand 
b. oz. of the King the repayment of money lent him by the 
nenen. Prince his Father in the time of his exile (4). He was 
urnet. l : | 
graciouſly received, and after a ſtay of about three months 
returned into Holland. | 
= Wiltam Before his arrival, Sir /illiam Temple was recalled from 
called, his embaſſy in Holland (5). He was not a proper inſtru- 


Temple's ment to be employed in the deſigns of the Cabal. Be- 


Led. p. ag. ſides, the Court was diſpoſed to a ſpeedy rupture with the 
Dutch (6). | 
1670-1, The Parliament meeting towards the latter end of 
Sir John Tanuary after a ſhort receſs, the Commons began with pre- 
roar p paring a bill which made it death for any man maliciouſc 
uſ27e gives 10 dijable or diſmember another, to put out an eye, to cut off 
an cecojionto 4 noſe or lip, &c. (7). This was owing to an attempt 
, Pa 77 upon Sir John Coventry, a member of the Commons, in 
nt. the ſtreet, in which his noſe was ſlit. This fact was, by the 
Echard, King's order, committed to the Duke of Monmouth his 


Kennet. 
Burnet. , gx A 
ſons, who, after the deed, retired to his houſe (8). 


The 14th of February the King ſent a meſſage to the 
Houſe of Commons to haſten the money- bills. But the 
Houſe thought proper, before theſe bills were preſented to 
the King, to addreſs him concerning the growth of Popery, 
for which the concurrence of the Lords was obtained. As 
this addreſs may ſerve to illuſtrate the Hiſtory of this reign, 
it is not unneceſſary to inſert it entire. ; ; 


The addreſs May it pleaſe your moſt excellent Majeſty, 


FA «© We your Majeſty's moſt humble and loyal Subjects, the 
againſt Lords and Commons in this preſent Parliament, being 
* ax * ſenſible of your Majeſty's conſtancy to the Proteſtant 


Ill, p. 65. Religion, both at home and abroad, hold our ſelves 
bound in conſcience and duty, to repreſent to your 
Majeſty the cauſes of the dangerous growth of Popery 
in your Majeſty's Dominions, the ill conſequence 


« whereof we heartily deſire may be prevented. And 


Remedies for the ſaid growing Evils, we have here- 
unto added in our moſt humble Petitions. 


Cauſes of the Growth of Popery, | 
ce n AT there are great numbers of Prieſts an 
I Jeſuits frequenting the cities of London and Mes- 
minſter, and moſt of the counties of this Kingdom, more 
than formerly, ſeducing your Majeſty's good Subjects. 

«© 2. That there are ſeveral Chapels, and places uſed 
*© for ſaying of Maſs, in the great towns, and many other 
„ parts of the Kingdom, beſides thoſe in Ambaſſadors 
“ houſes, whither great numbers of your Majeſty's Sub- 
e jects conſtantly reſort and repair without comptrol ; and 


< eſpecially in the cities of London and Meſtminſter, con- 


&« trary to the laws eſtabliſhed. 

<* 3. That there are Fraternities or Convents of Engliſt 
e Popiſh Prieſts and Jeſuits at St. Fames's, and at the 
«© Combe in Herefordſhire, and other parts of the King- 
dom; beſides ſeveral Schools are kept in divers parts of 
the Kingdom for the corrupt educating of Youth in the 
„principles of Popery. | 8 

. The common and publick ſelling of Popiſh Cate- 
«« chiſms, and other ſeditious books, even in the time of 
Parliament. | 


* 5, The general remiſſneſs of the Magiſtrates and other 


(1) This Speech was thought fit to be ſuppreſſed, nor is it in the Journals of the Houſe of Commons. Echard, Tom. 


{2) Upon rcal and perional Eſtates. dem, p. 259, 


ce officers, Clerks of the Aſſize, and Clerks of the P 
c in not convicting of Papiſts according to law. 


natural ſon, and the Duke had employed ſome other per- 


therefore what we humbly conceive to be ſome preſent 


Vol. II 


& 6, That ſuſpected Recuſants are free from all offices 
* chargeable and troubleſome, and do enjoy the advantage 
<< of offices and ples beneficial ; executed either by them. 
„ ſelves, or perſons entruſted for them, 

%%. That the advowſance of Churches, and Preſenta. 
« tions to Livings are diſpoſed of by Popiſh Recufants, or 
„ by others entruſted by them as they direct; whereby 
«© moſt of thoſe Livings and Benefices are filied with 
“ ſcandalous and unfit Miniſters, 


8. That many perſons take the liberty to ſend their 
children beyond the ſeas, to be educated in the Popiſh 


« Religion ; and that ſeveral young perſons are fent he. 
ce yond the ſeas, upon the notion of their better educz. 
“ tion, under tutors and guardians, who are not put to 
<< take the oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, and uſual! 
<< corrupt the youth under their tuition into Popery, 

« g, That there have been few Exchequer proceſſes 
„s iflued forth ſince the Act of Parliament againſt Popiſh 
« Recuſants convict, though many have been certified 
„ thither. 

“ 10, The great inſolences of Papiſts in Ireland (where 


do publickly appear Archbiſhops and Biſhops reputed to 
* be made ſo by the Pope, in oppolition to thoſe made 


c under his Majeſty's authority, according to the Reli. 


gion eſtabliſhed in England and Ireland) and the open 


c exerciſe of Maſs in Dublin, and other parts of that 
Kingdom, is further a great Cauſe of the preſent growth 
«© of Popery. That Peter Talbot, the reputed Archbiſhop 
* of Dublin, was publickly conſecrated ſo at Antwerp 
* with great ſolemnity; from whence he came to London, 


„ where he exerciſed his function; and was all along, in 


ce his journey to Cheſter, treated with tne character of His 
«© Grace by the Popiſn Recuſants whom he viſited: And 
at his landing at Dublin, was received with great 
c ſolemnity by thoſe of the Popiſh Religion there, where 


„ alſo he exerciſed his function publickly, great multi- 


c“ tudes then flocking to him, and ſtill continues to do 
© the ſame. His preſent reſidence is within three miles 
& of Dublin, at his Brother's Colonel Richard Talbot, 
© who is now here ſoliciting your Majeſty as publick 


Agent on the behalf of the Iriſb Papiſts of that King- 
n ene | oy 


Remedies againſt theſe growing Miſchiefs. 
& We the Lords and Commons aſſembled in this preſent 
Parliament, do in all humility repreſent to your ſacred 
« Majeſty in theſe our Petitions following: 
I, HAT your Majeſty by your Proclamation would 
be moſt graciouſly pleaſed to command, that all 


cc 
cc 


«© Popiſh Prieſts and Jeſuits do depart this realm, and all 


& other your Majeſty's Dominions, on or before a ſhort 
day to be prefixed, at their perils ; except only ſuch 


© foreign Priefts as attend her Majeſty's perſon by the 


« contract of marriage, and Ambaſſadors according to the 


Law of Nations: And that all Judges, &c. do cauſe 


c the Laws now in force againſt Popiſh Recuſants convict, 


to be put in due execution: And in the firſt place, for. 
c the ſpeedy convicting ſuch Popiſh Recufants, that all 
Judges and Juſtices aforeſaid do ſtrictly give the fail 
«© laws in charge unto the Juries at all Aſſizes and Seſſions, 
c under the penalty of incurring your Majeſty's higheſt diſ- 


e pleaſure, 


2. That your Majeſty would be pleaſed to reſtrain 
«© and hinder the great concourſe of your native ſubjects 
from hearing of Maſs, and other exerciſes of the Romiſb 
Religion, in the houſes of foreign Ambaſſadors or 
<« agents, and in all other chapels and places of this King- 
& dom. ee F | 
„ 3. That your Majeſty would be pleaſed, to take care, 
e and cauſe, That no office or employment of publick auth: 
e rity, truſt or command in civil or military affairs, be com. 
mitted to, or continued in the hands of any perſon being a 
& Popiſh Recuſant, or juſtly reputed ſo io be. 
4. That your Majeſty would be pleaſed to take notice 
cc of all Fraternities or Convents of Engl, and other 
“ Popiſh Prieſts, Jeſuits or Friers, and Schools for the 


cc 


3. p. 256. 


(3) He arrived the 29th of October 1669, and took his leave the 1 5th of February following. Kennet, * 303, 304. 
4) And al ſo to try what offices the King would do, in order to his advancement to the Stadtholderſhip. Burnet, p. 273+ 


(5) Under pretence that it was on! 
ſtation there.  Yemple's Lett. p. 241. 
(6) This year died Henry Zexkins, who deſerves 
and Iv! 
ſeventeen years. 


(7) This was afterwards called Coventry's AF, 

(%) The perſons that committed this tat, we 
Statutes, 22 Car. 2, c. 1» The reaſon of his uſa 
on the Play houſes, which were become neſts of 
part of his pleaſure, Coventry asked, 
It was faid, th.s was the firſt time 


y with intention of his informing his Majeſty better in the ſeveral paints that concerned the preſent Conjunctures of his 


ö i i a to be remembred on account of his extreme age. He was a poor Fiſherman of Y.ri/Þrre, barn in 1501, 
"g in the reigns of eight Kings and Queens of England, died this year, aged 169 years, exceeding the famous Thomas Parr, who died-1635, full 


from the name of the perſon that was the occafion of it. : 
re, Sir Thomas Sandy:, Charles Obrian, Eſq; Simon Parry, and Miles Reeves, who all fled from Juſt ce. 
ge, it ſeems, was this: He was an oppoſer of the Money- bills, and when paſſed, moved the laying © a 
of proſtitution. This was oppoſed by the Court: It was ſaid, The Players were the King's Servants, and 4 
Whether did the King's pleaſure lie among the men or women Players? This was cartied with great ind gnation to Court. 


* 0 wag the King was perſonally reflected on: if it was paſſed over, more of the ſame kind would tollow. Whereupon, the =” 
mentioned apy were tent o watch fer Sir Jobs, and leave a mark upon him. He defended himſelf fo well, that he got more credit by it, than by all 7 
actions of his lite. His noſe was ſo nicely needled.up, that the ſcar was hardly to be diſcovered, The Commons put a Clauſe in the Bill, that it ſhouid nor be 


in the King's power to pardon the perſens concerned. Burnet, p. 269, 


4 educ ation | 


e ; 
ace, 1670. 
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Book XXIII. 
670-1, „ educating of youth in the principles of Popery, erected 
« within your Majeſty's dominions, and to cauſe the ſame 
<« to be aboliſhed, and the ſaid Prieſts, Jeſuits, Friers, 
ce and Schoolmaſters to be duly puniſhed for ſuch their in- 
„ ſolences. F TRE „ 
« 5. That your Majeſty would be pleaſed, from time 
« to time to require and cauſe, that all the officers of, or 
e relating to the Exchequer, iſſue forth proceſſes effectually 
« againſt Popiſh Recuſants convict certified thither. And 
« that ſuch officers as ſhall refuſe or negle& to do their 
duty as aforeſaid, be ſeverely puniſhed for ſuch their 
6 failures. | | 


« 6, That your Majeſty would be pleaſed to give or- 


c der, for apprehending and bringing over into England, 
e one Plunket, who goes under the name of primate of 
c Jreland, and one Peter Talbot, who takes on him the 
« name of Archbiſhop of Dublin, to anſwer ſuch matters 
c as ſhall be objected againft them.“ 
7% Knzs The King replied to this addreſs, that he would do 
ufer. What was defired,: but ſuppoſed, no perſon would wonder, 
Echard, if he made a difference between thoſe Papiſts, that had 
ooh newly changed their Religion, and thoſe that were bred 
up in it, and had faithfully ſerved him and. his father in the 
March 23. late wars. A ſew days after, the King publiſhed a Pro- 
Kennet clamation, which ran much in the ſame ſtile with thoſe 
P-397- that had been iſſued on this occafion, and was no better 
obſerved, From the beginning of the reign of James I, 
to the end of that of Charles II; the ſame method was con- 
ſtantly practiſed. Upon the inſtances of the Parliament to 
prevent the growth of Popery, theſe three Kings had never 
ſcrupled to grant whatever was deſired, and in conſequence 
to publiſh Proclamations; but there was a wide difference 
between the publication and the execution. 

I ſhall obſerve here, that in the beginning of the civil 
wars, Charles I, poſitively denied, he had any Papiſts in 
his ſervice. But Charles II, his ſon, in this forementioned 
anſwer, not only publickly owns it, but ſays alſo, that in 
conſideration of the great ſervices of the Papiſts, to his fa- 
ther and himſelf in the civil wars, he is obliged to give 
them marks of his favour. | | 
3 This affair being ended, the Commons proceeded upon 
ebe d. the three money bills, and as if theſe had not been ſuffi- 
III. p. 265. cient to ſupply the King's extreme wants, they afterwards 

added a fourth, for impoſitions on. foreign Commodities, 
Theſe Bills being ſent up to the Lords, were debated in 
their Houſe. On the ſecond reading of the Subſidy-bill, 
the Lord Lucas roſe up, and in preſence of the King, who 
was then in the Houſe, ( where he frequently came without 
any formality ) made a ſpeech which was very diſagreeable 
to his Majeſty. I don't think it neceſſary to inſert the 
whole ſpeech, but however ſhall relate ſome paſſages, which 
will ſhow what many thought, though few had the bold- 

neſs of the Lord Lucas to ſpeak it publickly. 
He firſt complained, ©* That whereas, upon the King's 
reſtoration, it was the hopes of all good men, that the 
Speech con- nation would be freed from the burthens they had been 
cerning © fo long oppreſſed with, theſe burthens were heavier than 
"ping „ever, whilſt their ſtrength was diminiſhed, and they 
id. p. 266. Were leſs able to ſupport them, that if the vaſt 
7 <« ſums given were all employed for the King and King- 
dom, it would not ſo much trouble them: But they 


A refled ion. 


The Lord 
Lucas : cc 


part of the money pounded up in the purſes of a few 
private men, who, in the time of his Majeſty's moſt 
happy reſtoration, were worth very little or nothing, 

but were now purchaſing lands, and kept their Coaches 
and fix Horſes, their Pages, and their Lacqueys ; while, 
in the mean time, thoſe that had faithfully ſerved the 
King, were expoſed to penury and want, and had ſcarce 
ſutficient left to buy them bread, But, ſuppoſing all 
the money given was employed ſor the uſe of his Ma- 
jeſty, and he was not cozened, as without doubt he is, 
are there no bounds to, no moderation in, giving? Will 
it be ſaid, that his Majeſty will not be able to maintain 
«© the Triple-Alliance, without a plentiful ſupply, and we 
<* ſhall thereby run the hazard of being conquered : This 
may be a reaſon for giving . ſomething, but it is ſo far 
** from being an argument for giving ſo. much, that it may 
be clearly made out, That it is the dire? and ready way 
to be conquered by a foreigner, And it may be the po- 
licy of the French King, by his often alarms of armies 
and fleets, to induce us to conſume our treaſure in vain 


made us poor and weak enough, he may then come 


keep us ſafe from out enemies. gBeſides, what is 
this but ne moriare mori, to dye for fear of dying, and 


could not without infinite regret of heart, ſee ſo great a 


preparations againſt him; and after he has by this means. 


upon, and deſtroy us, It is not the giving a'great deal, 
but the well managing the money given, that muſt 


28. CHARLES I 


659 


cc for fear of being conquered by a foreigner, to put our- 1670-1, 


<« ſelves in a condition almoſt as bad? Nay, in ſome re- 
6©© ſpe a great deal Worſe ; for when we are under the 
«© power of the victor, we know we can fall no lower, 
and the certainties of our miſeries are ſome ſort of dimi- 
% nution-of them: But in this wild way, we have no ccr- 
“é tainty at all; for if you give thus much to day, you 
% may give as much more to morrow, and never leave 
« giving, till we have given Al that ever we have away, 
lt is therefore neceſſary to be able to make ſome 
& eſtimate of our ſelves : Would his Majeſty be pleaſed to 
„have a quarter of our eſtates? For my part he ſhall 
% have it: Would he be pleaſed to have half? For my 
part, upon good occaſions he ſhail have it: But then let 
ec us have ſome aſſurances of the quiet enjoyment of 
© the remainder, and know what we have to truſt to. 
The Commons have here ſent up a Bill for the 
„ giving his Majefty the twentieth part of our eſtates, and 
„ hear there are other Bills alſo preparing, which toge- 
ther will amount to little leſs than three millions of mo- 
« ney, a prodigious ſum ! And ſuch, that if your Lord- 
& ſhips afford no relief, we muſt ſink under the weight of 
e it. I hope therefore, your Lordſhips will ſet ſome 


cc 


** 


'& bounds to the over- liberal humour of the Commons, If 


« you cannot deny or moderate a Bill for money, all your 
<< great eſtates are wholly at their diſpoſal, and you have 
“ nothing that you can properly call your own, —— 
% Upon the whole matter, I moſt humbly propre, that 
c you would be pleaſed to reduce the twelve pence in the 
« pound, to eight pence,” | | 


This Speech, afterwards printed and publiſhed, was ſo 7: burnt by 
offenſive to the King and his Miniſters, that it was orderec “, as: 
to be burnt by the common hangman, But however it pv 
made ſome impreſſion upon the Lords, who {nt tb III. p. 269. 


to the Commons with amendments, that is, with ſome al- 
terations (1). This occaſioned a diſpute between the two 
Houſes, the Commons refuſing to receive the amendments. 
But in a conference the difference was ended, by the ac- 
quieſcence of the Lords, to the reaſons of the Commons. 


The two firſt money Bills, namely, the Subſidy- bill, and 2 idr 


the additional tax upon beer, and other liquors, being rea- payed. 


dy, the King came to the Houſe of Lords the 6th of 
March, and paſſed theſe two Acts, with another, for re- 
veſting the power of granting Wine-licences in his Majoſty's 
heirs and ſucceſſors, and for ſettling .a revenue on his royal 
Highneſs in lieu thereef, . which amounted to twenty-four 
thouſand pounds a year (2). „ 

There ſtill remained two other Money-Bills, which had 


D/ Here uc e 
Hetaboeen the 


been ſent to the Lords, one for Impaſitions on Proceedings tios nuſers 
at Law, and another for an additional Impoſition non ſeve- Echars. 


ral foreign Commodities, The firſt Bill paſſed the Houſe ''* P: 


of Lords without any difficulty. But the ſecond occaſi- 
oned a violent conteſt between the two Houſes. The 
London merchants having preſented a Petition to the Lords, 
in which they ſhowed the diſproportion of the Rates im- 
poſed upon certain commodities to be ſuch as would utter- 


ly ruin the whole trade of theſe commodities, and bring 


an irreparable prejudice upon all the Exgliſb Plantations, 
and conſequently upon the Kingdom ; Thereupon the 
Lords judg'd it neceſſary to make alterations in the Bill, 
and lower ſome of the rates, and then returned the Bill 
to the Commons. The Commons maintained; the Lords 
had no right to make any Amendments in Bills of Impo- 
fitions and rates, and could only receive or reject them as 
they were ſent, and the Lords afferted the contrary. 
This diſpute produced ſeveral conferences, in which the 
two Houſes mutually communicated their reaſons, an- 
ſwers, and replies. It would be too long to enter into the 
diſcuſſion of this difference, which, befides, would hardly 
be intelligible to thoſe who have not a thorough knowledge 
of the conſtitution of Exgliſß Parliaments. I ſhall only 
relate one circumftance, which may be underſtood by all, 
and wherein conſiſted the eſſential part of the diſpute. 
The Commons maintained, that by a Fundamental Right, 
it belonged to their Houſe (in excluſion of the Lords;) 
to impoſe Rates upon merchandize. They meant by this 
Fundamental Right, a conſtant uſage or cuſtom; accord- 
ing to the principles of the Parliament, in the time of 
Charles I. The Lords, after the example of Charles I, 
demanded of the Commons, Where was the Charter or 
Contract to be found, by which the Lords diveſted them-. 
ſelves of this Right, and appropriated it to the Commons 
with an excluſion to themſelves? To this the Commons 
replied by another queſtion, Where was the Record by 
which the Commons ſubmitted, that this Fudicature ſhould 
be appropriated to the Lords in excluſion of themſelves * 
Wherever their Lordſhips ſhould find the laſt Record, 
they would ſhow the firſt endorſed upon the back of the 


5 r in particular, That the Diftreſſes allowed and appointed in that Bill, fuch as the breaking open of doors, were not agreeable to the antient 


Ecbard, „ „ . 
(2) There was alfo e Ei e.g 


K paſſed at the ſame time, among oha i AQ to prevutie the malicious burning of Houſes,: ſtacks of Corn, and killing or maiming of 


3 fame 


271. 


660 


rog ation © 
the Parita- 
man. 


at Law, and ſome others, he prorogued the Parliament to 


Avril 22. the 16th of April, 1672, and afterwards by ſeveral Pro- and Memoirs of thoſe times, but I muſt warn the Reede 
Ecnard. rogations to the 4th of February 1672-3. So that this that the authors of them aliegde no other picof than th 17 | 
Prorogation continued a year and nine months, own teſtimony (4). | a . Inf: 
Refleftions Probably, every Reader will be ſurprized at the extreme Aſter the prorcgation of the Parlizment, the Cate aw E 
raphy liberality of the Commons to the King, and eſpecially in fought, with all poſſible ardor, means to execute their pid. '** Cota, Echarde 
tb: Conn, this ſeſſion. As to the former ſupplies, it may be ſaid, jects. Theſe were, firſt, to render the Kirg abſolute wi ie 
they had ſome fourdation true or falſe. But for the pre- in their language, a Great Prince: and under this 1 e 


ſent ſupply, which was greater than any before, it 
was founded upon a contingency which had not even the 
leatt appearance. For it was upon a ſuppoſition, that 
France and the States- General, who were making great 
preparations, might invade England, if they found her 
unarm'd, though ſhe was in peace with France, and in 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
1670-1. ſame Roll. In ſhort, the King perceiving the conteſt ingaged him to declare himſelf a Pe 


royal aſſent given to an Act for impoſitions on Proceedings be would marry again, and have legiti 


Vol. II. 


: : piſt, being *PT1cken- 
A log pro: daily increas'd, came to the Houſe of Peers, and after the five, that if the K ing ſhould be diverced fem his 


Queen, 
mate childien 
relate theſe particulars as I found them in the Hiſtories 


was comprized, the eflabliſhment of Poxery, if not 3 


tire deſtruction of the Proteſtant Religion. For there is no 
viſible medium between theſe two things. I have alread 


given the reaſon why the article of Religion is omitted þ 


the King's adherents, The ſecond project was to break 
the Triple- alliance. The third, to make war upon Hal. 


| Food fieals 


ſtrict alliance with Holland, Beſides, the States had hi- Iand, though it was difficult to invent any the leaſt plauſible the Crowne thi 
therto made no extraordinary preparations, becauſe they pretence. To execute the two laſt, Mr. Henry Coventry, The Kin May 9: nn 
did not yet ſuſpect, they ſhould be attacked. And as to who had been Plenipotentiary at the treaty of Breda, Was „tees, n of / pri 
France, the King knew, he had nothing to fear from that ſent to Sweden, and Sir George Dewning to the Hogue, Tem. dien 5 00e, d- vg 
quarter, Nevertheleſs, upon the King's bare propoſition, ple, as I have ſaid, was recalled, but to amuſe the States, l 8 * Sc 


ſupported by no probability, a ſum of two millions and a 
halt was granted him, which ſome even compute at three 


the King feigned to ſend for Temple only to be informed of 
ſome matters, and that he ſhould immediately return, He 


E III. p. 282. FR 


Echard, thi 


e 
millions. Nothing is more proper to render probable was however ſtill in London, and though the King had no thi 
what is aſſe rted by many authors, that ſcarce a member, deſign to ſend him back to Holland, yet to take away all gi 
however inconſiderable, was without a penſion from the ſuſpicion from the Dutch of his intention to break with thi 
King according to his credit in the Houſe, and that theſe them, he had hitherto refuſed his permiſſion to Sir William Ir 
penſions were increaſed in proportion to the ſums granted to ſend for his wife and family, At laſt, he was openly July, [ ha 
to the King. Thus much is certain, that afterwards upon recalled, and obtained leave for his wife and children to II. p. 262. B. 
an inquiry, ſome were found guilty of this colluſion. come over who were ſtill at the Hogue. The recalling of = pc 

Death if the Before I proceed, it muſt not be forgot to ſpeak of the Temple, and ſending of Downing in his place ſufficiently „ 

at death of Anne Hyde Ducheſs of York, daughter to the Earl diſcovered the King's intentions (5). The firſt was ex- th 

bo of Clarendm, the late Chancellor. She died the 31ſt of tremely beloved in He/land, as he had always behaved with ſt 
p- 6379- March in the 34th year of her age, after an abjuration of integrity, and a concern for the common intereſts of both he 
Echard: „the Proteſlant Religion during her long indiſpoſition (1). nations. The ſecond had ſerved for inſtrument to ingage m 
e Prom her marriage proceeded eight children, two of which the King and the States in the late war, and was looked wh 
only ſurvived her, ary and Anne, who were both Queens upon in Holland as a man of no honour, and a real in- th 

| of England. The reſt all dyed young (2). cendiary. So that when the States heard, he was comin dn of 
The Date The Duke of York was a Papiſt before the King's re- in the room of Temple, they no longer doubted of a rup- 3 ol 
3 oY ſtoration, but I can't find at what time he changed his ture with England. Mean while Downing being arrived ta 
jure: the religion, It was a ſecret for ſome time, but had now at the Hague, was net wanting in proteſtations, that the be 

; 2 been ſo divulged, that it was openly talked of in the Court King his mailer was reſolved to maintain the Triple- f 1 

Echardg, and Country. At laſt, ſcon after the death of his Duch- alliance, and if he was equipping a fleet, it was wholly ow- D 


III. p. 277. eſs he made a formal abjuration of the Proteſtant Religion 
before Father Simons an Engliſb Jeſuit, and from that time 
openly declared himſelf a Papiſt. His inducement, as ' tis 


. the great preparations of his neighbours, and parti- 
cularly the King of France, of whom he had juſt cauſe to 
be jealous, But withal, he failed not to complain of the Bange. 


Stry pe. 


FEchard, tc 
Ul. p. 285. h 


9 ſaid, to make publick proſeſſion of this Religion, was this. obſtinacy of the Dutch, upon an affair of little importance, . 
bid. The King had, for ſome years, even before Clarenden's concerning the Colony of Surinam; adding ſome com- | k 
diſgrace, entertained a ſecret deſign of divorcing his Queen, plaints of the Engliſb Merchants againſt the Dutch Eaft- ph 
whom he had never loved, He had communicated this India Company. Theſe were the two articles on which t 
deſign to ſome of his confidents, but it was always oppoſed the King intended to found a rupture, but as he did not 1 
by the Earl of Clarendon, whether from the injuſtice of think them of ſufficient weight, he projected to draw the f 
the thing, or for the ſake of his daughter the Dutcheſs of States into a fort of inſult upon him, which might give F 
Yerk, and her poſterity. After the removal of that Mi- him a more plauſible pretence for a war. | | p 
niſter, the King finding himſelf more free, perſiſted in his To this end, the King having granted Sir William Tem- A Yackt be- d 
deſign, which, as it is affirmed, was incouraged by the Pa- ple a yacht to bring over his Lady, the Admiralty gave f t 
piſts, and approved by the Court of Rome. One pretenſe expreſs orders to the Captain to go in queſt of the Dutch So 1 f 
for this divorce, was, that the Queen had been pre- engaged fleet, then at ſea, and, if they refuſed to ſtrike, to fire up- Dutch, = 
to another, who however was not named. It was alſo pre- on them. The Captain met with them as he was return- uu t 
tended, ſhe was incapable of having children, though ſhe ing with the Ambaſſadreſs and her Children, When he Fig. © 
had twice miſcarried. But as theſe facts are very difficult ſaw, the fleet paid no regard to the King's yacht, he fired Temple j 
to be proved, the King was aſſiſted to find a more plauſi- ſeveral ſhots at them, Mr. de Ghent, who commanded the _— 1 
ble pretenſe ; which was, to lay ſnares to betray the Queen fleet, ſurprized at this inſult, ſent a boat to the yacht e 9 
into ſuch freedoms, as might be the ground of an accuſa- know the meaning of it. The Captain only anſwered, _ il 
tion of adultery. But the King could not reſolve to uſe a he had his inſtructions, and was bound to follow them. [ 
method ſo unjuſt, and diſhonorable (3). Nevertheleſs the Upon this Mr. de Ghent went to the yacht on pretence of | 
divorce was reſolved, and as a pretence only was wanting, paying a compliment to the Ambaſſadreſs, which being per- 
an effectual one would certainly have been found. The formed, he talked with the Captain, and was anſwered as : 
Prieſts and Jeſuits who were continually about the Duke before. The Admiral replyed, he had no orders from his 
of Yori, had long preſſed him to make open profeſſion of Maſters in that point, and did' not know how the affair i 
the Roman Catholick Religion, but had not yet been able was agreed between his Majefty and the States; but though 
to ſucceed, becauſe the Duke ſaw, it would make him it were ſettled, the Captain could not pretend the fleet 
forſeit the affection of moſt of the Engliſh. At laſt, upon ſhould ſtrike to a yacht, which was but a pleaſure-boat» 
the Duke of Verbs refuſal they ſtrenuouſſy laboured the and could not paſs for a man of war. The Captain ſtill i 
affair of the Divorce, and cauſed, as it is ſaid, the Pope perſiſted in ſaying, he only followed his orders. Never- , 
to promiſe his conſent. When the buſineſs was thus far ad- theleſs, the fleet did not fire a ſingle ſhot at the yacht, and : 
vanced, they intimated to the Duke of York, that they the Captain purſued his courſe, pleaſed that he had come off ; 
were able either to effect or hinder the King's divorce, and ſo well. | X a 
would undertake the latter, if he would make open pro- HBeſides the two millions and a half granted to the King 7% br | 
114 m:ter feſſion of the Catholick Religion. This, as it is pretended, | 


an open fre» 
feiffion of tte 
Pep ib. 
trouvied at it, than at ali h's own misfortunes. 

James. Supplement, p. 5, & Burnet, p. 309. Eebard, p. 277. 

2) Their names were, Cbarles, born Ottober 22. 1660. 

July 4. 1666. Edgar, September 14. 1667. Henrietta, January 1 


Mary, April 30. 1662. 
3. 1668, And Katharine, 


by the Parliament, the King of France, if Abbot Primi is fon 
wy | | the King 9 


(1) Some imagined, That that unhappy Princeſs had been prevailed upon, againſt her conſcience, to ſign a Paper, containing the grounds of her converfion, Print 
which ſhe attributed chiefly to the reading of Dr. Heylin's Hiftory of the Reformation. Mer Father, when he heard of her wavering in her Religion, was more State- 
He writ Fur a very grave and long Letter upon it, incloſed in one to the Duke, which ſee in the Life of King Tradts in 


K. William 


Famer, 222 12, 1663. Ann, February 6. 1664- Charlie, 1.1. 


1 r 


ö f hat ebruary g. 1670, Cbarli, James, Charles, and Hen- 

rictta, died before their Mother, and Edgar and Katharine ſhortly after. Sandford, p. 677: | 2 

(3) Others were ſet on to deal with her Conteffor, that he might perſuade her to leave the world, and to turn religious. Burnet, p. 263. ; 

(4) Burnet ſays, the Duke cf Buckingham offered, that if the King would give him leave, he would fleal the Queen away, "4 fend tors 6 Plantation, 
where the ſhcuid be well looked after. But the King himſelf rejected this propoſal with horror. He aid, it was a wicked thing to make a poor Lady mile- 
rable, only becauſe ſhe was h's wife, ard had no Children by him, which was no fault of hers, p. 262, 263. : 

(i) Mr, De Witt tid dir Malliam'o Secretary, That he ſhould take Sir William's ſtay or coming back for certain ſigns ef what the King's intenticns were, 
towards the preſerving or changing the meaſures he had taken with thi States, Jemple'r Lett, p. 448. 


3 5 0 10 
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to be credited, ſent him alſo a very conſiderable ſum to doubtleſs, the attempt of this villain on the Duke of Or- 1671. 
enable him to equip a fleet much ſuperior to that of the mond, to revenge the death of his complices, might be imi- 
States (1). So the King thought only of war, tho' with tated, in revenge of his death, by his ſurviving comrades, 
all poflible artifice he endeavoured to remove all ſuſpicion However this be, the King ſent the Earl of Arlington to 
of his having any ſuch deſign. He ſpent the whole ſum- the Duke of Ormond, to deſire him not to proſecute Blood, 4 
| mer, and part of the autumn in progreſs through ſeveral which the Duke could not refuſe (3). Afterwards, he gave %“ 
„ f1- parts of his Kingdom. The 28th of May he celebrated him his pardon, and not content with ſaving his life, con- 
bee a. the feaſt of St. George in a very ſolemn manner at Vind- ferred on him five hundred pounds a year in land in Tre. 
windſr- fer, and inſtalled in the order of the Garter, the King of land. From this time, Blood was continually at Court, and 
_ Sweden, and the Elector of Saxony, by their Proxies, and the King treated him with that freedom and familiarity, 
after them the young Duke of Albemarle. He alſo made a that many perſons applied to him for favours from the 
viſit to the Univerſity of Cambridge, where he was magni- King, This gave occation to the King's enemies to ſay, 
ficently entertained, and to ſeveral other places, which it is that he kept this villain about him, to intimidate thoſe who 
needleſs to mention. After his return, both their Majeſties ſhould dare to offend him in things which were not pun- 
were invited to the Lord-Mayor's feaſt, on the zoth of iſhable by law, as had been practiſed in the caſe of Sir 
October, where no coſt was ſpared to diſplay the grandeur ohn Coventry, for ſome railleries upon him in the Houſe 
| and riches of the city of London. of Commons. As for Edwards, the Keeper of the Crown, 
Nd ſeals Before I proceed to the tranſactions of the next year, I a man fourſcore years old, who had done his utmoſt, tho 


1671» 


te cen. think my ſelf obliged to take notice of an attempt, the 
| 4 N moſt extraordinary that can poſſibly be deviſed by a private 
Conti. of man. I mean that of Blood, a famous villain, robber, and 
Sion, i aſſaſſin, who formed the deſign of ſtealing the Crown, 
b. e, Kc. Scepter, and Globe, which are kept in the Tower. With 
| Echardl, the aſſiſtance only of two or three more, he executed this 
' deſign ſo dextrouſly and happily, that they were got out of 
the Tower with their booty, before they were ſeized, To 
give ſome account of Bled, I ſhall briefly ſay here, that 


the Duke of Ormond, when he was Lord-Lieutenant of 


in vain, to hinder the theft, and had received ſo many 
wounds, that he was left for dead, the King contented 
himſelf with aſſigning him a reward of two hundred pounds, 
the payment of which was ſo long delayed, that the poor 
man died before he received it (4). | 

In the courſe of this year died two famous Generals, Death of 
diſtinguiſhed by their bravery and experience in the civil anf 
wars. The firſt was the Lord why or the Generaliflimo, x1 ef 
and the other Edward Montague Earl of Mancheſter, I N 
ſhall ſay no more of them, becauſe they have been ſuf- hard. 


Ireland, having cauſed ſome of Blood's complices to be ficiently deſcribed in the reign of Charles I. I ſhall only 
[ hanged, who intended to ſurprize the caſtle of Dublin, add, that both were very ſerviceable in the King's reſtora- 
E 14. p. C . Blad ſwore, he would revenge their deaths. For this pur- tion (5). | | | | 
De. poſe, Blood followed the Duke of Ormond into England, The league againſt Holland, much like that of Cam- Dr/igns 
„e when he was recalled, and watched him ſo well, that with bray againſt the Commonwealth of Venice, was ſtill kept . 28 
the aſſiſtance of ſeven or eight perſons on horſeback, he ſo ſecret, that the States could only ſuſpect it, without Baſnage. 
ſtopped his Coach, in the night, as he was going to Cla- any certainty. The deſign of the Allies was to begin 
rendon houſe, where he lived, knocked down his foot= with the ruin of the Dutch, before declaration of war, 
men (2), and forced the Duke up behind one of the horſe- and then to attack them all together, at the ſame time, and 
men, in order to carry him to Jyburn, and hang him in different places. The King of Fance, the Elector of 
there, with a paper pinned on his breaſt, to ſhow the cauſe Cologne, and the Biſhop of Munſter, were to invade them 
of this execution. But the Duke forcibly throwing himſelf by land, and the Engliſb and French fleets jointly to attack 
off the horſe, with the villain who had tied the Duke faſt them by ſea. This was the project, but it met with an 
to him, defeated the deſign, and the authors could never unforeſeen difficulty. Though Charles had received two Febard. | 
be diſcovered till after Blood's attempt upon the Crown. millions five hundred thouſand pounds from the Parlia- ?- 
This attempt was very extraordinary, but the King's con- ment, and ſeven hundred thouſand pounds from the King 
hd duẽt on that occaſion was ſtill more ſurprizing. For hav- of France, he was ſtill in want. Indeed, he had applied 7”: King 
To ing a curioſity to examine Blaod himſelf, he ordered him part of the money received, to the equipment of his fleet, 
FEchard, to be brought to 7Yhitehall, and put ſeveral queſtions to which could not amount to half, and it was difficult to 
ul. p. 285. him, which the villain anſwered with aſtoniſhing boldneſs, conceive, what was become of the reſt, However this be, 8 
| confeſſing all, and unconcernedly relating the circumſtances he ſignified to his Miniſters, that he could not begin the ns Hy 
of the thing. Then the King asked him, whether he war without fifteen hundred thouſand pounds, and as he | 
knew the authors of the attempt upon the Duke of Or- could not apply to the Parliament, which was prorogued, 
mond? Blood confeſſed, it was himſelf. Not content with he promiſed the Treaſurer's ſtaff, to the perſon who ſhould 
this, he told the King, he had been engaged in a deſign to invent the means of raiſing that ſum. Sir Themas Clifford 
kill him with a carbine, from out the reeds by the Thames proved the moſt happy and ingenious. He went to the Þ 4/7 ** 
ſide above Batterſea, where he often went to ſwim. But King, and told him, that by ſhutting up the Exchequer he Kxcheouer, 
that when he had taken his ſtand in the reeds for that pur- would be ſure of that ſum. The King readily underſtood 
poſe, his heart was checked with an awe of Majeſty, and this advice, and reſolving to follow it, performed his pro- 
did not only relent himſelf, but diverted his affociates from miſe, and made Cliſrd Lord-Treaſurer. Some however 
the deſign. He alſo told the King, he was prepared to aſcribe this project to the Lord Shaftsbury, and ſay, that 
ſuffer death, as having deſerved it; but muſt tell his Ma- Cord having artfully drawn it from him, gloried in it 
jeſty, that he had hundreds of complices, who had bound to the King (6). | ES . 
themſelves by a horrible oath, to revenge the death of any To underſtand this method, (which tho” plain to Eng- The Meaning 
of the Fraternity, upon thoſe who ſhould bring them to //þ readers, is not ſo to foreigners,) it is to be obſerved, F * 
juſtice; which would expoſe his Majeſty and all his Mini- that at the Exchequer are received, by direction from the 
ſters, to the daily fear and expectation of a maſſacre. But, Lord-Treaſurer, all the ſums deſtined to publick uſes, and 
on the contrary, if he ſpared the lives of a few perſons, the intereſts of the money borrowed upon Parliamentary 
| his own would be ſecure, The King was ſurprized, and Funds, which commonly cannot be raiſed under ſeveral 
probably, intimidated by Bled's diſcourſe, and thought, months, or even years. So, when the King has a mind 
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(1) He was promiſed fix millions of Livres, beſides three hundred thouſand Crowns a month, or three hundred and fifty thouſand pounds Sterling 
a year, during the war. Life of De Wit, Tom. II. p. 344. Burnet, p. 304. | F 

63 Rapin, by miſtake ſays, he killed the Coachman and Footmen. | : | TIS: 

3, The Duke anſwered, © That the King ſhould ſee, he valued his life as little, as his Majeſty did his Crown.“ Echard, Tom, III. p. 286. 

(4) Edwards had a grant of two hundred pounds for himſelf, and one hundred for his Son. Both, by the delays of payment, were obliged to (ell theit 
orders for half the money, and the old man lived not long to enjoy the remainder. The manner of Blood's ſtealing the Crown was thus: He goes to 
the Tower in a Clergyman's habit, with a woman whom he called his wife, and who, he pretended, wanted to fee the Crown; and having ſeen it, ſne 
feigned to be taken with a qualm, and defired Mr. E4wards, the Keeper of the Crown to ſend for ſome Spirits, who immediacely cauſed his Wife to 
terch ſome, of which ſhe drank, and being invited to repoſe herſelf on a bed, ſhe did ſo, and ſoon recovered. At their departure, they were very 
thankful tor this civility, Three days after, Blood comes with a preſent of Gloves from his Wife, and having thus begun an acquaintance, he improves 
it by frequent viſits, At laſt, he tells Mr. Edwards, that he had a mind to make a match between a Nephew of his, and Mr. Edwards's Daughter, 
which Nephew, he ſaid, had three hundred pounds a year. Accordingly, a day was appointed for the young couple to ſce one another. Blood comes 
with chree more, armed wich rapier blades in their canes, and every one a dagger, and a pair of pocket piſtols. One of the fellows ſtays at the door, 
and the others go in. Blood told Mr. Edwards, he would not go up ſtairs till his Wife came down, and defired him, in the mean time, to ſhew his 
friends the Crown, to Paſs away the time. As ſoon as they were in the room, and the door ſhut as uſual, they immediately gagged the old man, and 
knocked him down for 1 to make a noiſe, One of the Companions put the Globe in bis breeches, Blood kept the Crown under his gown, 
and a third was filing the Scepter, (being roo long to manage) when their companion without gave them notice, that young Mr. Edwards was juſt a 
come home, and gone up ſtairs; upon which they all made off with the Crown and Globe, Bur old Edwards getting up and making 2 noiſe, they 
were purſued and taken, as they were making to their horſes, which waited at the Iron-Gate in St. Kathberine's. Blood, tho” be ſaw himſelf a priſoner, 
had che impudence to ſtruggle for the Crown, Strype's Contin. of Stow's Survey, Tom. I. p. 92. Echard, | 

(s) This your alſo died William Seymour Duke of Somerſet; and the famous Critic, Meric Caſanbon, Prebend of Canterbury, Echard. 

(6) The ſubſtance of the ſtory, as it is told by Mr. Echard, from a Manuſcript of Sir Foſeph Tyley's, is this: — The King, under preſent neceſ- 
firies, promiſed the white Staff to any one of his Miniſters, who could put him in a way to raiſe | hundred thouſand pounds, withour applying ra 
his Parliament, The next day Lord Aſhley told Sir Thomas Clifford, That there was a way to do this; but that it was dangerous, and might in its con- 
lequences inflame both Parliament and People, Sir Thomas, impatient to know the ſecret, plied the Lord Aſhley with viſits, and having drunk him 
to 2 proper height, led him inſenſibly to the ſubje& of the King's indigence; Lord 4ſbley, warm and unguarded, dropt the important ſecret of ſhut · 
ring up the Exchequer, Sir Thomas took the hint, left Aſhley as ſoon as he could, went the ſame night to Whitehall, and attending till the King roſe, 

emanded the White Staff. The King renewed his promiſe, if the money could be found, and then Sir Thomas diſcloſed the ſecrer, The projet was 
Put in execution, and Clifford advanced to be Treaſurer, and created a Peer. Aſhley was touched, and ſaid, That Clifford had plonghed with hi8 Flei fer. 
However, to ſatisfy him, he was firſt made Earl of Shofisbary, and ſpon after Lord Chancellor of Exled. Tom, III. p. 288, by 
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1671, to have all at once, the money that has been granted him, 
he borrows it of private perſons at a large intereſt, and aſ- 
ligns them payment upon the Exchequer, which applies 
to this uſe the money, raiſed from the granted Funds, as it 
comes in. Moreover, at the time I am ſpeaking of, all 
the monied-men in London, not to keep large ſums in their 
houſes, put their money into the hands of Bankers and 
Goldſmiths, without intereſt. And when they wanted 
any part, they drew upon their Goldſmiths or Bankers, 
who immediately paid it. Now, as it was morally impoſ- 
ſible, that all the private perſons who had money at a 
Banker's, ſhould want it all at once, thoſe who had the 
money in their hands kept only a ſum ſufficient to anſwer 
the uſual demands, and lent the reſt to the King at a 

7-Exche- large intereſt, upon the Parliamentary Funds. So, in ſhut- 
quer 32%: ting up the Exchequer, he received all the money which 


January 2 x f s 5 
Arlington came into it (1), without paying any thing of what he 


Loctorz, owed. But at the ſame time, the perſons who had put 
5 their money into the hands of the Bankers and Goldſmiths, 
Kenner, were entirely ruined, ſince it was not in their power to diſ- 


QED poſe of their capital; eſpecially, as the Bankers refuſed 
1 even to pay the Notes drawn daily upon them, on pretence, 
that they received nothing from the Exchequer, This cauſed 
an extreme conſternation in London, but the King and his 
Miniflers purſued their meaſures, and, deaf to the com- 
plaints of ſo many ruined families, kept the Exchequer 
{hut up one year, and, at the expiration of that term, it 
continued ſhut up by a new order, ſome months longer. 
But the whole misfortune did not conſiſt in twelve or 
eightcen months expectation. It is eaſy to imagine, the 
King having received all the money which came into the 
Exchequer during that time, the ſums which were brought 
in, when it was opened, were not ſufficient to diſcharge 
the arrears of theſe eighteen months. This is the true 
ſtate of the affair, which cauſed the Engliſb to exclaim ſo 
loudly againſt the King and the Cabal. But the hopes the 
Cabal then had to render the King abſolute, made them 
very ealy under the complaints and reproaches of the 

people. | 
167 1-2, 
e King furniſh him with {till more confiderable ſums, This was 
ers % to ſurprize the Dutch fleet returning from Smyrna richly 


Dich laden (2), before any declaration of war. He had practiſed 
Smyrna 
leet, beſo WE ; 

5 . flcet, and received a great advantage from it. This fleet 
clared war. being much richer, inſpired him with great expectations. 
March 13. 
Baſnage. 


Burchett. the command of Holms, who had orders to cruiſe in the 
3 Channel, and int@cept this fleet. Helms being informed that 
ennet. 


51008 the Dutch fleet approached, divided his own into three 
Primi, ſquaclrons. 
of merchant-ſhips, many of which had no guns, under the 

Convoy of five men of war, commanded by experienced 

officeis. Theſe drew up the merchant-men in three 
ſquadrons, in good order, and put themſelves between 

them and the Eugliſb fleet, after having injoined them to 

purſue their courſe without breaking their line. Holms at- 

tacked this fleet the 13th of March (4), and fought the 

Whole day without gaining the leaſt advantage. The 

next day at nine in the morning the fight was renewed, 

and laſted all the day, though on the fide of the Dutch, 

Captain De Haes, who acted as Admiral, had been killed 

about noon. On the {ide of the Engliſb the Vice-Admi- 

But without Tal's ſhip was diſabled. On the morrow, at eight in the 
1 morning, Ham, who had been re- inforced by ſome frigats, 
rend the engagement, and at laſt took one man of war, 
the Captain and moſt of the ſailors being ſlain, and three 
merchant ſhips (5) which were brought into the Thames. 
This was all the advantage the Engliſß received from an 
action, which highly reflected on the King. It was care- 
3 fully publiſhed at London, that this engagement was but an 
We effect of chance, becauſe the Dutch refuſed to ſtrike. 
Corr India Though every one openly ſpoke againſt ſo diſhonorable 
mew alen. an action, the King was not affected with the ſentiments 
ALIaype, : . 6.2 .*. 0 
e of the vulgar, and inſtead of repairing the injury done to 
the States, in ſeizing their ſhips before the war was de- 

clared, ſent out a ſquadron to meet four Dutch India men, 

which were immediately taken and condemned. At the 

ſame time, he ordered all the Dutch ſhips in his ports to be 

ſeized, though, by an exprels article of the Treaty of Breda, 

no merchant ſhips were to be taken till ſix months after 


Kennet, 


(1) The Bankers, vho had formerly furniſhed the King with lar 


The HISTORY of ENG LAND. 


But Charles had in his thoughts a project which weuld 


the ſame thing the laſt year, with regard to the Bourdeaux 


To this end he put to ſea thirty fix men of war (3) under 


That of Holland conſiſted of ſeventy two fail 


Vol. It, 


a declaration of war. The States, ſeduced by ſo ill ar 5 


ample, ſeized alſo the Engliſb ſhips. But, upon the iron 1671 


repreſentation of ſome of the deputies, how much the h 
nour of Princes and States was wounded by theſe depred, 
tions, and that the King of England's acting again the 
faith of treaties, was not a ſufficient reaſon to ingage ha 
States to imitate ſo blameable a conduct, the E ngliſb ſhi f 
were diſcharged and ſent into England. The Kino coals 
not then help releaſing ſome of the Dutch ſhips, but dd 
not reſtore all. 
One of the branches of the project formed by the Cabal 
was, as I ſaid, to render the King abſolute (6), and under 1 
this branch was comprized the extirpation of the Proteſtant 
or at leaſt the introduction of the Popiſh, Religion; thouok 
Father Orleans, and. the writers on the King's fide, when 
ſpeaking of this project, ſay nothing of this article. Pa. 
ther Orleans, however, could not forbear owning it in the 
courſe of his Hiſtory. I ſhall tranſcribe a paſlage ſrom 
him, which, though extremely ſoftned with reſpect to the 
end, clearly ſhews, it was one of the branches of the pro- 
ject. After ſpeaking of what had paſled Concerning the 
Papiſts and other Non-conformiſts, he adds, © The 4 
„King, who was no good Chriſtian in his actions, though 28 
* a Catholick in his heart, did all that could be expected Miſe g 
** from his indolent temper,to preſerve the common liberty oo 
that the Catholicks might partake of it. But the 
Church of England prevailed, and Chancellor Hyde waz 
ſo warm upon this occaſion, that the King was obliged 
to yield rather to his importunities than his reaſons, It 
was therefore the re-eſtabliſhment of this liberty of con- 
ſcience, that the Lord A/þley believed neceſſary to the 
execution of the projeRed deſign. He communicated 
his thoughts to his collegues of the Cabal, who were of 
the ſame opinion, not only on account of the reaſon he 
alledged, which was, the gaining of the Non-confor. 
miſts who were juſtly feared, but alſo upon another, 
which he readily approved,namely,the favouring of the 
Catholicks, whom moſt of them loved, and the ref 
eſteemed. Arlington and Clifford were ſecretly Catho- 
licks, and both died in the communion of the Church, 
Buckingham had no occaſion to be converted, could he 
only have prevailed with himſelf as to libertiniſm, . 
ley was not averſe to the Catholick Religion, till intereſt 
and malice threw him into the contrary party. It will 
eaſily be conceived, that the King readily conſented to 
it, ſince he was a Catholick, and continued fo to his 
death, though policy cauſed him to pretend the con- 
trary. As for the Duke of York, he ſupported the de- 
fign with all his power. All the difficulty lay in the ex- 
tent of this liberty, and the two Kings of France and 
England, acting in concert, debated this affair in the 
negotiation of their treaty. Several propoſals were made, 
© ſome more, ſome leſs, advantagious to the Catholicks. 
* France was for the moſt moderate, ſafeſt, and moſt ſea- 
<* ſonable methods. At laſt, it was agreed, that Charles 
*© ſhould grant liberty of conſcience to all his Subjects i 
<< general,” | | 
It appears from hence, that Religion was concerned in 
the projects of the Cabal. But probably, ſome were for 
having the progreſs of the Popiſh Religion ſubſervient to 
render the King abſolute, and others were for rendering 
the King abſolute to favour the progreſs of Popery. 
Wherefore, theſe two articles were never ſeparated, nor 
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Indeed could be, fince they entirely depended on eachother. 


The King plainly ſhewed it, when he publiſhed his de- 


claration for Liberty of Conſcience, ſince he could not grant 


this liberty without aſſuming a power to abrogate Ads of 
Parliament, or at leaſt ſuſpend the execution thereof ſo 
long as he pleaſed, This declaration, dated the 15th of 
March 1672, conſiſted of various articles, of which [ ſhall 
here give the ſubſtance: | | 
1. His Majeſty publiſhes it, in virtue of his ſupreme puuiſ Deloim 
in eccleſiaſtical matters, which is a right inherent in his per- 2. 
ſon, and declared to be ſo by ſeveral Acts of Parliament. Renne. 
2. He declares his expreſs reſolution to be, that the f. 3 
Church of England be preſerved and remain entire in her le 
doctrine, diſcipline, and government, as now it ſtands gyrre: 
eſtabliſned by law. | $48 
3. That no perſon ſhall be capable of holding any Eccle- : | 
ſiaſtical benefice or preferment of any kind, who is not ex- 
actly conformable. 


ge ſums of money, at the extorſive Intereſt of eight per Cent, had lodged in the Ee 


aner between thirceen and ſourteen hundred thouſand pounds, R. Coke, p. 168. Burnet, p. 306. 


(2) It was reckoned worth a million and a half. Buruet, p. 305. 


i 


(3) This Fleet conſiſted bur of nine Frigates, and three Yachts; but the next day there came a re-inforcemetit of four or five men of War. Set 


Euard, Tom, III. p. 291. Baſuage, Tom, II. p. 192. 


Tom. I. p. 17. 


(4) But before that, he endeavoured to decoy, by ſtratagem, into his own Ship, the Dutch Admiral, the Vice-Admiral, &c. See Primi in State Tradin 


(5) Our Hiſtorians ſay five. See Kennet, p. 310. 


(6) The Lord Cliford told a perſon of Quality in private diſcourſe, That the King, if he would be firm to himſelf, might ſettle what Religion be pleaſed, 
and carry the Government to what height he would: For if men were aſſured in the Liberty of their Conſciences, and undiſturbed in their Propetties 
able and upright Judges made in Weſtminſter-Hall; and if, on the other hand, the Fort of Tilbury was finiſhed to bridle the City, the Fort of Plymouth 10 ſecue 
the Welt, and arms for twenty thouſand men in each of theſe, and in Hall for the northern parts, with ſome addition, (which might be eaſuy and undiſcerned 


made co the forces on foot, there were none who would have either Will, opportunity, or power t reſiſt. Kenner, p. 312+ Note, 6 
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Book XXIII. 


1672. 4. That the execution of all penal laws in matters 
eccleſiaſtical againſt whatſoever ſort of Non-conformiſts or 
Recuſants, be immediately ſuſpended, ; 

5. He declares, that he will from time to time allow a 
ſufficient number of places, as ſhall be deſired, in all parts 
of his Kingdom, for the uſe of ſuch as do not conform to 
the Church of Eng/and, to meet and aſſemble in, in order 
to their publick worſhip and devotion. | 

6. That none of his ſubjects do preſume to meet in any 
place, until ſuch place be allowed, and the teacher of that 
congregation be approved by him. 

7, He declares, that this indulgence, as to the allowance 
of publick places of worſhip, and approbation of teachers, 
{hall extend to all ſorts of Non-conformiſts and Recuſants, 
except the Recuſants of the Roman Catholick Religion, to 
whom he will no ways allow publick places of worſhip, 
but only indulge them their ſhare in the common exemp- 
tion from the executing the penal laws, and the exerciſe 
of their worſhip in their private houſes only (1). 


WS :;;;-/:/7:4 Two days after, the King publiſhed his declaration 


We of war againſt the States, dated the 17th of March (2). 


8 : Datch. 


2 "RO his declaration, as that of the former war, was founded 
& 1!!. p. 294- upon generals, and affected pretences. This is always the 
caſe when war is firſt reſolved, and reaſons or pretences are 


ö 1 bac. afterwards fought. ** The King hiſtorically introduced 


br., “ his juſt reaſons to begin the firſt war upon the States, 
though it was ended by the treaty of Breda. He ad- 


« ded, that peace was no ſooner concluded than violated States found protectors, who rendered the execution very th 
<« by the States, in not ſending commiſſioners to London difficult. 55 {1% 
<< to ſettle the trade of the two nations in the Eg: Indies: The ſame day that the declaration of war againſt the e French (Nt 
<& and when he ſent over his ambaſſador to put them in States was publiſhed at London, the like was publiſhed at A 0 
<« mind of it, he could not in three years get any ſatisfac- Paris, founded upon no juſter grounds. For the King of Holland. 1 1. 
<« tion from them in the material points, nor a forbear- France gave no other reaſon of the war, than his diſpleaſure March 29. 1417434 
| 4 . . 8 | 0 . aſnage. 1604 
<* ance of the wrongs which his ſubjects received in thoſe at the conduct of the States. This union between France Kennet. int 
l : 


parts.“ 


| 2 1% Refictii- It is eaſy to ſee to what great diſcuſſions theſe generals are 
BE liable. | | 
" & 2, He ſaid, that having reſtored Surinam to them, 


ce they were obliged by the treaty of Breda to permit the 
e Engliþ in that Colony to remove with their effects, but 
«© that this permiſſion was refuſed.” 


.. refers. The Dutch maintained on the contrary, that the Eng- 


DN liſh inhabitants of Surinam remained there upon their own 
8 choice. i Age he 

3. He complained of abuſive Pictures and Medals diſ- 
«© perſed over Holland, reflecting on his honour.” 


| 7] 34 Refleti> The States ſaid, they knew but of one abuſiue Medal, 


ES the flamp of which they bad ordered to be broke, 1 
8. 4. He complained, that in Holland his right of the 

5 Flag had been repreſented as ridiculous.” , 

= 4th Refe- It is eaſy to perceive, whether his pretenſion concerning 

* the yatch which brought over the Lady Temple was juſt or 

5 not. . 3 | 

This was the ſubſtance of what was moſt plauſibly al- 
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for which he was exceſſively zealous. As for the Cabal, 1672, 
they were men entirely deſtitute of all principles of honour, 
Juſtice, or religion, each of whom was ſolely intent upon 
making his fortune by ſacrificing the intereſt of the pub- 
lick. For it cannot be thought, that perſons of their abi- 
lities could be ignorant, that what they were acting was 
directly contrary to the intereſts of England. They did 
not believe, they could execute their grand project with- 
out a ſtrict alliance with the King of France, who art- 
fully perſuaded them, that after the republick of Holland 
ſhould be deſtroyed, the two Crowns would jointly labour 
to render the King abſolute in England, and eſtabliſh the 
Catholick Religion. But they had too much cauſe after- 
wards to ſee that they were deceived by France. Indeed 
it was not Lewis's intereſt to render the King of England 
abſolute in his dominions, but rather to ſow and cheriſh 
diviſion between the King and his Subjects, in which, by 
ſeeming to enter into the views of the Cabal, he was but 
too ſucceſsful, But there occurred in the execution of tlie 
project an obſtacle, which the ſecret counſellors ſhould have 
foreſeen, and perhaps did ſoreſee without being able to 
help it. This was the King's immenſe profuſeneſs, which 
was the reaſon that all the ſums received from France and 
the Parliament were inſufficient to ſupport the war two 
years, ſo that he was obliged to have recourſe to the Par- 
liament, who at laſt broke meaſures ſo well- concerted. 
On the other hand, this project alarming all Europe, the 


and England (which then appeared openly, whatever care p. 313. 
had been hitherto taken to conceal it) ſhowed the ridicu- A 
louſneſs of what the King ordered the Lord-Keeper to tell 

the Parliament, That common prudence required, that his 
Majeſty ſhould make ſuitable preparations, when France had 

ſuch forces both at land and ſea. It appeared by this, that 

the King ſcrupled not to tell his Parliament the contrary of 

what he thought, which could not but make him loſe the 


confidence of his people, as it happened accordingly. 


About a month after, the Biſhop of Munſter alſo pro- 7 : 


aeclares wat 


claimed war againft the Dutch, on pretence, that they had 
endeavoured to corrupt the Governors of his frontier-places. again/? the 
As for the Elector of Cologne, he had already introduced Pc 


7 . 28 . The Hector 
French troops into his dominions, to provide, as he pre- cologne 


tended, for his ſecurity. But though he proteſted an in- 2 ally of 
tention to obſerve an exact neutrality, the States were per- Fance. 
fectly informed of his treaty with France. Thus theſe four 

Princes were united for the utter deſtruction of the Repub- 

lick of the United-Provinces, without mentioning ſeveral 
Princes of Germany engaged by the King of France to ſtand 


4 - ont: On en rene ung. ab. : 
„ eee E 4 


ledged ſor undertaking the war. He ended with this de- neutral, that they might not aſſiſt Holland. | 
clatation. And whereas we are engaged by a treaty ta The States having ſome time foreſeen this impending "vb Made 

ſupport the peace made at Aix-la-Chapelle, we do finally ſtorm, had endeavoured to divert it, by giving the King _ 20 the 
declare, that notwith/landing the proſecution of this war, we of England all the ſatisfaction he could reaſonably expect. King. 
will maintain the true intent and ſcope of the ſaid treaty; They had offered to agree to whatever he deſired concern- be. 


and that in all the alliances which we have or ſhall make in ing the Flag, and beſides, they had on the 24th of February Burnet. 
the progreſs of this war, we have and will take care, to pre- made the Prince of Orange Captain-General, and Admiral, The Prince 
ſerve the ends thereof inviolable, unleſs provoked ta the con- though he was then but twenty-two years of age. They Argos 
trary. He took but little care of his honour, in pretend- believed, this would ſuffice to content the King his uncle, for :.-Gmerat 
ing to ſhew, that his delign in breaking with the States they were yet ignorant that his deſign was to overturn their ee 
and uniting with France, was, to maintain the treaty of Republick, without any regard to the intereſts of the Prinſe 
Aix-la-Chafpelle. But there was nothing ſo abſurd which of Orange. This change in favour of the young Prince, 
the Cabal did not think they could impoſe on the publick, would, perhaps, have never been made, had it not been 
wherein they were much miſtaken, as will appear in the deemed neceſlary to appeaſe the King of England. There 
ſequel, | were three parties in Holland That of the Penſionary, 
This war was fo contrary to the intereſts of England (which was the more powerful, and called the Louve/tein 
and all Europe, the defence of which Charles had ſo often party, from the name of the caſtle where the Prince's 
| boaſted to undertake by means of the T riple-league ; it was father had confined the leading men of this faction, 
ſo directly oppoſite to juſtice, equity, faith, and the reli- that of the Prince of Orange; and a third which affect- 
zE gion of the Engl;/h, publickly profeſſed by the King, that ed a neutrality, and had hitherto joined with neither of 
WE Fra, no man could believe it till the blow was ſtruck. The the two firſt, but on this occaſion believed it neceſſary | j 
S ul. p. 27. Hollanders imagined, he only intended to exact ſome mo- to join with the ſecond, in hopes of ſatisfying the King of | h ji 
1 ney from them, or at moſt, to intimidate them in order England. The States thereſore ſent a deputation to the Pi 
to oblige them to reſtore the Prince of Orange his nephew Prince, to offer him the dignities of Captain General, and | — 
to the poſts enjoyed by his anceſtors. France her ſelf Admiral, and the Penſionary de Wit, to his mortification, "tf 
could hardly believe, but that he intended to deceive her, was appointed head of this deputation. Thus the Prince of | iq 
till he had fallen upon the Smyrna fleet. But all were miſ- Orange ſaw himſelf Captain- general, but without an army, | is 
taken in aſcribing to the King any affection for his peo- or at leaſt, with an army ſo inconfiderable, and filled for 
ple. His ſole aim was to render himſelf abſolute, in order the moſt part with unexperienced officers, choſen more for 
to enjoy all the riches of England without controul, and their attachment to the Penſionary, than their perſonal 
without any obligations to his Parliament. The Duke of merit, | | 
York, his preſumptive heir, found his account in ſo fine a I ſhall not relate the progrefs of the King of France, and Progreſs and 


ſcheme, and, belides, thought of eſtabliſhing his Religion his two allies, the Biſbop of fuer, and the Elector of g . of 
; | : France. 
of 1) The Presbyterians went in a body, and Dr, Manten, in their name, thanked the King for this Declaration, Moſt of them had yearly penſions Primi, 
ty pounds, and the chief of them of a hundred pounds. Burner, p. 308. Baſnage, 


(2) To furniſh the Government with ſome fair pretenſions at leaſt for this war, the committee for the Eaft-India Company was ſummoned to ſhew, Echard, 


whether the Dutch had not broke in upon their Trade, for which publick ſariefiAion ought to be demanded ? They anſwered, and gave it under their Burney 


bands, That Gince the Treaty as Breda, the Datch had ſufficiently obſeryed. the articles of Trade, Kees, p. 319» 
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664 The HISTORY 


1672. Cohgne, in the firſt campain. This is ſo well known, that 
it would be loſt time to recite it. Let it ſuffice to obſerve, 
that the King of France took the field the beginning of 
May; made himſelf maſter of ſeveral places on the Rhine, 
without almoſt any oppoſition ; and ſwimming that river, 
ſubdued all Guelderland with the towns upon the Vel, and 
at laſt arrived at Utrecht, which had ſent deputies to Doe/- 

of the Biſhop burgh to offer their ſubmiſſion to his orders. At the ſame 
of Munſter. time, the Biſhop of Munſter, after ravaging the Province of 


rim. Oweryſſe!, invaded Frigſeland and Groninghen, fo that only 
Holland and Zealand remained free, of which the former 

was threatned with a like invaſion. 
But this was not all the States had to fear, Whilſt three 
of their Provinces were loſt, and two others attacked, the 
Baſnave, danger from ſea was no leſs. The two fleets of France 
Kennet. and England joined the beginning of May; the firſt con- 
te: fiſting of forty, and the laſt of a hundred, men of war. 


III. p. 299. That of the States had ſeventy two large ſhips, and forty 
frigats and fireſhips, and conſequently was very inferior in 
number to the combined fleet of England and France (1). 


It was commanded by the famous Ruyter, aſſiſted by Cor- 


nelius de Wit, the Penſionary's brother, as deputy from the 

| States. Ruyter having put to ſea before the enemies fleets 
A naval en- Were joined, had endeavoured to prevent the junction. But 
gagement at not ſucceeding, and being informed, that the two fleets lay 
2 . at anchor in Sz/bay in Suffolk, he reſolved to attack them. 
bay. He had like to have ſurprized them, but being diſappointed, 
Burchett. prepared for battle. Ihe two fleets of France and England 
III. p. 299. (now compoling but one) were ranged in three ſquadrons, 
Baſnage. "Phe Duke of York, High-Admiral of England, command- 
N ed the Red Squadron; the Count d Etrees, the White; 
and the Earl of Sandwich, the Blue. The fleet of the 

States was likewiſe divided in the ſame manner; Rayter 

was oppoſed to the Duke of York, Bankert to Count 

d'Etrtes, and Van Ghent, to the Earl of Sandwich. All I 

can gather from the various deſcriptions of this battle, fought 

the 28th of May, is, that both fides diſplayed all the art 

and skill which experience had taught the commanders and 

officers, that they fought with equal bravery, with almoſt 

equal loſs, and both ſides challenged the victory. The Ad- 
miral-ſhip of the Engliſb being diſabled, the Duke of York 

was obliged to hoiſt his flag in the London. The Royal 

James, commanded by the Zarl of Sandwich, not being 

able to diſengage from a fireſhip, after ſhe had ſunk two, 

was blown up with the Earl and her whole crew (2). The 

Engliſh loſt two ſhips more, the Hollanders three, and Van 

Ghent was killed. The Hiſtorians ofthe two parties equally 

pretend, that their fleet chaced that of the enemies, but 

The vici both ſpeak of it very faintly. For, it is not entirely the 
wncertain,, ſame with engagements at ſea, as with thoſe at land, 
where commonly he that remains maſter of the held of 

battle, juſtly aſſumes the honour of the victory; whereas 


in naval engagements, a fog, a calm, a wind, either con- 


trary or tempeſtuous, may oblige the victorious fleet to fe- 
tire the firſt. However this be, bonfires were equally 


made at London, and the Hague, for the ſucceſs of this 


battle, though with very little reaſon. The Englih com- 


plain, the French did not diſcharge their duty, and only 


fought at a diſtance, after having ſeparated from the fleet. 
This conduct is aſcribed to ſecret orders given to Count 


Echard. d' Etrecs, not to expoſe too much his Majeſty's ſhips, but 
to leave the Engliſb and Dutch fleets to deſtroy one an- 
other (3). „„ fr 

9 POWs, Sometime before, the King had created the Earl of Lau- 
nens at derdale, Duke of the ſame name; the Lord Apbley Cooper, 
Corr: Earl of Shaſtbury; Lord Arlington, Earl of Arlington; 
Künne and Sir Thomas Clifford, Lord Clifford. About the ſame 

p. 314 time Sir T homas Osborn was ſworn into the Privy-Council, 


and the new Duke of Lauderdale, and the Earl of Arling- 
Ne King ben, received the order of the Garter. This was doubtleſs, 
ſuſpends the to recompence theſe members of the Cabal, for their great 
ex-cutton of ſervices, in adviſing him to ſuſpend, by his ſole authority, 


cee the execution of two Acts of Parliament (4), till he ſhould 


1 think fit to take off the ſuſpenſion. Though this ſuſpen- 
carer 3, ſion was not in itſelf diſadvantagious to the publick, yet, 


as it proceeded from the ſame principle by which the King 


aſlumed a power of ſuſpending the penal laws againſt the 


ef ENGLAND. 


Non-conformiſts, it was ſufficiently clear, 
not ſtop there. 


Vol. II. 


that he would 16, 


Ant 


that oath; after which, the Prince was made Stadthalder. Ads 
Some time after, the two brothers, Cornelius, and John, d f“ 
de Mit, the firſt grand Bailiff of Putten, and the other en 
Penſionary of Holland, but who had lately thrown up his e 
employ, were torn in pieces by the mob of the Hague, I/. 


The ſtory is too well known to need a recital. It ſuffices Wins 7 


or? to 


to ſay, the Prince of Orange remained in peaceable poſſeſſion 25“ %% 


of the government of Holland and Zealand; for Fritfeland, ria, 
and Groninghen had a ſeparate Stadtholder, namely, the — | 
young Prince John Caſimir of Naſſau, under the tuition Bag. 
of the Princeſs his Mother, and three Provinces were in wi 
the hands of the enemy. 5 


The King of France, who had ever feared the Prince Tix, 
of Orange's advancement, no ſooner ſaw him inveſted Fance , 


. - . . o boo 
with his eminent dignity, than he endeavoured to corrupt Pat, 


him with the offered ſovereignty of Holland. But he Ong iu 


found this young Prince deaf to all his offers, and reſolute ran., 
to ſerve the States which had intruſted him with its Go- wen, 
vernment, to the laſt moment of his life (7). The King Blur 
of England ſeconded his ally in this deſign. The States 

had ſent Ambaſladors to him with propoſals of peace, as 

they had alſo to the King of France at Utrecht, But the Chats 
King, after a refuſal to treat but in conjunction with "4 4 


| F * baſſaders in! 
France, and fearing the States deſign was to diſunite them, 1 


or render them jealous of each other, diſpatched the Duke Ain»: 


of Buckingham, and the Earl of Arlington, (two members fun 
of the Cabal,) [with George Savil, Lord Hallifax] into Bill. 
Holland, on pretence of treating of a peace jointly with 
France. Theſe Ambaſſadors paſſing through the Hague, 

in their way to Utrecht, affected to give out, that they 

were come to bring peace. But when they came to treat, 

their propoſals were ſo exorbitant, that it was evident peace 

was not the King's view in this ambaſſy. It was rather 

to draw cloſer the alliance between France and England, 

and concert new meaſures for the proſecution of the war, 

as the ſequel clearly diſcovered. In paſſing through the Echurl. | 
Hague, the Duke of Buckingham asked the Prince, what % 
it was he propoſed to himſelf in the deſperate ſituation of 

his country, To which the Prince replied, That it was 

true their condition was dangerous, but he had one way ſtill 

not to ſee its ruin compleated, and that was to lie in the laſt 


Dyke. It is reported, the ſame Duke, in a viſit to the uw” | 


Princeſs of Orange, having told her that they were good „ . 
Hollanders, was immediately anſwered by her, That was 
more than they asked, which was only that they Jhould be god 
Engliſhmen, For this war was ſo evidently contrary to 
the intereſt of England, that the Engliſh themſelves openly 
murmured at it. But, as I have faid, not only on this 


occaſion, but throughout this whole reign, the intereſt of 


the King, and that of the People were always directly op. 
poſite. The King, after the example of his father and . 
e thought he could ſilence the complaints of the 
eople by a Proclamation to forbid, under ſevere penalties, 
to ſpeak againſt the Government, but this ſerved only to 
increaſe the murmurs. ; | 
In the mean time, the King of France ſecing, that the Lewis 


marches inte 


Flanders. 


(1) Baſiirge ſays, it conſiſted in all of 2 hundred and fifty eight Ships, Tom. II, p. 206. In the Engliſh Fleet there were twenty thouſand men, and g mage. 


tour chouſand guns; in the French, thirteen thouſand men, and two thouſand guns; and in the Dutch, twenty two thouſand men, and four thouſan 


A7mole, or Primi, p. 24. 


guns. Kenner. 


2) Of the thouſand men on board, fix hundred were killed on the deck. When the Ship was on fire, the Earl retired to his Cabin, where he was followed by 
is Captain Six Richard Haddock, who finding hiva witha handkggebief before his eyes, told him of the danger; but he anſwered, He ſaw how things went, h 
w.15 reſulved tv periſh with the Ship, It ſeems, the day before the Earl obſerving, that the A. Fleet rode in Sox/d-bay, in danger of being ſurpr ized by e 


De, advited, That they ſhould weigh anchor, and get out to Sea. 


But the Duke of Tork, 


ighting the advice, told the Earl, That he ſpake that 97 of fear: | 


Wyich the Earl is chought to have fo highly reſented, chat it rendered him careleſs of his own fafery. Kenner, p. 314. Echard, Tom, IIl. p. 300 

(3) There were two Engliſh Ships burnt, three ſunk, and one taken; and of the French, one was burnt, and another ſunk, Burchett, p. 403. The Engi 
a ot che Captains of the following Ships; of the Henry, Cambridge, Prince, St. George, Ann, Triumph, and Alice. They loſt alſo the Lord Maidſtone, 1 
Kettig, Sir Philip Cartwright, Sir Charles Harbord, Mr. Cotterel, Mr. Napier, &c. — The body of the Earl of Sandwich was diſcoyered by one war 


King” Ketches, (being known by the George he had on) and being taken up 
in Weſtminſter- Abbey, Reunet, p. 314. : 


(4) One was, for the encouraging and increaſing of ſhipping and navigation; and the other, for the encouragement of Trade. 


and brought to Harwich, was thence removed to London, and folemwy 


oly buried 


Kennet, p. 314. of 


(5) W²us was approaching with an army of one hundred and eighteen thouſand Foot, and twenty fix thouſand Horſe; commanded by the Fein 


Conde, and the Marſhal de Turenne. Idem. p. 315. 


(6) By which the Country received damage, to the value of eighteen millions of Guilders, IId. had 
(7) He always anſwered, That he would never betray a Trult that was given him, nor ever ſell the Liberties of his Country, that his Anceſtors 


{9 long defended. Temple's Mem, p. 381. 
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Book XXIII. 


drowning of Hellaud put a ſtop to his conqueſts, marched 
his army into Flanders, leaving the Duke of Luxemburgh 
at Utrecht, and came to Paris in Auguſt, attended by the 
Duke of Monmouth, who, in purſuance of Gharles's engage- 
ment in their treaty, had brought him at the opening o 
the campain, ſix thouſand effective men. 1 | 
T ſhall not relate the particulars of the war carried on 
by land during the reſt of the campain, becauſe England 
had no part in it, and, beſides, it is fully deſcribed , by the 
Hiſtories of thoſe times. It is ſufficient for the Reader 
to know in general, that though the States had ſome ſuc- 
ceſs againſt the Biſhop of Hunter, their affairs were re- 
duced to a wretched condition, and the neighbourhood of 
the Duke of Luxenburgh ſcarce gave them time to breath, 
Their whole refuge lay in the alliances they expected to 
mike with the Emperor, Spain, and ſome Princes of Ger- 
many, and in the hopes that the Engl Parliament which 
was to meet, according tv the prorogation the, zoth of 
Other, would fee the inteteſt of England, and of all 
{arope. But the King deprived them of this laſt reſource, 
by proreguing the Parliament to February. Fa 
" The 4th of December the King declared in Council, 
that he would raiſe more forces, and difpoſe of them in 
convenient quarters, to be employed on occaſion. And 
for payment of them, he ordered that the Exchequer 
ſhould continue ſhut till the iſt of May 1673, though he 
had poſitively promiſed it ſhould be opened the beginning 
of the year. He publiſhed on this account, a Proclama- 
tion, in which it was ſaid, That notwithſtanding his 
« Majeſty had not been wanting on his part, to comply 
& with all honorable ways and means that might effect a 
< peace, yet the continuance of thoſe inevitable neceſſi- 
ties which firſt obliged him to ſhut up the Exchequer, 
compelled him to continue to ſtop the payment. of 
moneys till the iſt of May next: doubting not but that 
his loving Subjects would have ſuch truſt and confidence 
in his juſtice, that it would take away all apprehen- 
fions of their being in the leaft defrauded of their juſt 
„ dues.” | | 
The ways and means uſed by the King to effect a peace, 
conſiſted, in that his two Ambaſladors at Utrecht were 
contented to demand in his name, a million of pounds 
Sterling, for the expences of the war ; the compliment of 
the Flag without any exception ; a hundred thouſand 


cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 
«< 


ce 


pounds yearly for the liberty of Fiſhinz ; the ſovereignty _ 
of all that ſhould remain of the United Provinces, for his 
nephew the Prince of Orange; a participation of the whole 


Iadia trade; the town of Sluis, the Ifles of Cadſant, Mal- 
cheren, Goerte, FVarrne ; and laſtly, an entire fatisfation to 
the King of France. Tt muſt have been great obſtinacy in 
the States to find fault with ſuch reaſonable demands. 
Conſequently the King could not in honour diſpenſe with 


the continuation of the war, and the keeping the Exche- 
quer ſhut to maintain it. | < 


Sir John Trevor dying this year, Sir Henry Coventry, 


lately returned from Szweden, where he had ſucceſsfully ne- 
gotiated for the King, ſucceeded him in the office of 
Secretary of State. FOOTY TE | 

Sir Orlando Bridgeman reſigning the Great: Seal, the new 
Earl of Shaftsbury was made Lord High-Chancellor (1). 
A few days after, the King performed his promiſe to C!if- 
ford, by making him Lord-Treaſurer, ſo that all the great 
offices of the State were held by the Cabal, or by perſons 
devoted to their intereſts, But that it may be ſeen, how 
the five Lords of the Cabal flattered the King, and one 
another, at the very time, the nation was moſt loudly ex- 
claiming againſt the Government, I ſhall inſert here part 
of a ſpeech made by the Lord Shaſtsbury, as Chancellor, 


to the Lord Clifford, when he tendred him the oath in 


Veſtminſter- Hall, upon his admiſſion to the office of 
Jreaſurer. After telling him the nature of his office, he 
added, My Lord, I may juſtly fay you are in a 


cc 


and influence of affairs ; a place that requires ſuch a man 
as our great Maſter's wiſdom hath found for it ; from 
whoſe natural temper we may expect courage, quick- 
neſs and reſolution ; from whoſe education, wiſdom, 
and experience; and from whoſe extraction that noble 
and illuſtrious Houſe of the Cliffords (2), an heroick 
mind, a large foul, and an unſhaken fidelity to the 
Crown. My Lord, it is a great honour, much even 
beyond the place it ſelf, that you are choſen to it by 
the King, who, without flattery, I may fay, is as 
great a maſter in the knowledge of men and things, as 
this, or any other age hath produced: And let me ſay 

tarther, it is not only your honour that you are choſen 
by him, but it is your ſafety too, that you have him to 
ſerve ; with whom no ſubtle inſinuations of any near 
him, nor the aſpiring intereſt of a favourite, ſhall ever 
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(1) He refuſed to put the Great Se | to th Declarati 
(2) The Treafurer was de ſcended * 5 2 aration for Indulgence, 


No, 77. Vor, II. 


d n 


for the omiſſion of this. 


place of the very firſt rank as to dignity, power, truſt, 


« 


revail againſt thoſe that ſerve him well. Nor can his 
ſervants fear to be ſacrificed to the malice, fury, or 
miftake of a more ſwelling popular greatneſs: A Prince 
under whom the unfortunate fall gently : A Prince, in 
a word, that beſt of all mankind deſerves the title of 
delicie humani generis. 
or rather prophecy, That you may exceed all your pre- 
deceſſors in this place; the abilities and fidelity of the 
renowned Lord Burleigh ; the ſagacity, quickneſs, and 
e great diſpatch of his ſon the Lord Salisbury; and the 
„ uprightneſs, integrity, and wiſdom of that great man 
e that went laſt before you, the Earl of Southampton.” 

It will hereafter appear, that the Earl of Shaftsbury pre- 
ſerved not long the ſentiments of eftcem and admiration 
for the King, expreſſed in this Speech. 

Hitherto the Cabal had failed with a proſperous gale 
on a very dangerous ſea, famous for wrecks, without any 
oppoſition, But at laſt they were ſtopped in their courſe 
by a rock which it was not poſſible to avoid, I mean the 
Parliament. It was now almoſt two years ſince the Par- 
liament was aſſembled, and as, in that interval, the King 
had taken ſome ſteps which inftilled great fears into his 
Subjects, the new ſeſſion was expected with the utnioft 


impatience, in hopes, that the Parliament would apply pro- 


per remedies to the preſent evils, and find means to pre- 
vent thoſe with which the Kingdom was ſtill threatened. 
The Parliament therefore met the 4th of February, and 
choſe a Speaker by the direction of the Court, Sir &dward 
Turner the laſt Speaker having been made Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer, The choice falling upon Sir 7e Charl:tcr, 
he detired to be excuſed ; but the Lord Chancellor S 
bury told him, before the King and both Houſes, that no 
excuſes would be admitted. The conjuntture of time, (ays 
he,) and the King's and Kingdon“s affairs, require ſuch a 
Heuſe of Commons, and ſuch a Speaker, For, with rever- 
ence to the Holy Scripture, the King may on this occaſion ſay, 
he that is not with me is againſt me: Fer he that doth 
not now put his hand and heart to ſupport the King in the 


Let me end with this wiſhs, 
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common cauſe of this Kingdom, can hardly ever hope for 


ſuch another opportunity, or find a time to make ſatisfattion 
after, the King made the 


Pretently 
following Speech to both Houſes. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


Am glad to ſee you here this day; I would have 
called you together ſooner, 
ceſſity. Since you were laſt here, J have been forced 
to a moſt important, neceflary and expenlive war; and 
I make no doubt, but you will give me ſuitable and ef- 
fectual aſſiſtance to go through with it. I refer you to 


ſity of this war ; and ſhall now only tell you, that I 
might have digeſted the indignities to my own perſon, 
rather than have brought it to this extremity, if the in- 
tereſt as well as the honour of the whole Kingdom had 
not been at ſtake: And if I had omitted this conjunc- 
ture, perhaps I had not again ever met with the like 
advantage. You will find, that the laſt ſupply you gave, 
me, did not anſwer the expectation for the end you gave 
it, the payment of my debts. Therefore I mult in 
the next place recommend them again to your eſpecial 
Kare, 1 
„Some few days before I declared the war, I put forth 
my Declaration for Indulgence to Diſſenters, and have 
hitherto found a good effect of it, by ſecuring peace at 
home, when I had war abroad. There is one part in it 
that hath been ſubject to miſconſtruction, which is that 
concerning the Papiſts; as if more liberty were granted 
to them, than to the other Recuſants ; when it is plain, 
there is leſs : For the others have publick places allow- 
ed them, and I never intended that they ſhould” have 
any, but only have the freedom of their Religion in 
their own houſes, without any concourſe of others. 
And J could not grant them leſs than this, when J had 


«© extended ſo much more grace to others, moſt of them 


« having been loyal, and in the ſervice of me, and of tha 
« King my father: And in the whole Hurſe of this in- 
% dulgence, I do not intend, that it ſhall any ways preju- 
« dies the Church, but I will ſupport its rights, and it in 
« its full power. Having ſaid this, I ſhall take it very ill 
„ to receive contradiction in what I have done. And I 
e will deal plainly with you, I am reſolved to flick to my 
& declaration, There is one jealouſy more that is malici- 
© ouſly ſpread abroad, and yet fo weak and frivolous, that 
L once thought it not of moment enough to mention; 


but it may have gotten ſome ground with ſome well- 


© minded people, and that is, That the forces I have rai- 
« ſed in this war, were deſgned to controul Law and Pro- 


: 


as judging it contrary to Law: ſo he was diſmiſſed, Burnet, p · 307. 
164 Earl of Cumberland, See Pugdole's Boron, Tom. 1. p. 334+ | 
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but that I was willing to p,,1anen. 
_ eaſe you and the country, till there was an abſolute ne- Echard. 


my Declaration for the cauſes, and indeed the neceſ- 
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« Ay Lords, and you Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes of 


A 
La 


K 
a 


“ fity. 


been turned upon us. 
Intereſts, reſolved to join againſt them, who were the 
common enemies to all Monarchies, and I may ſay e- 


the HISTQRY 


perty : I with I had more forces the laſt ſummer, the 
want of them convinces me, I muſt raiſe more againft 
this next ſpring ; and I do not doubt but you will con- 
ſider the charge of them in your ſupplies. I will con- 
clude with this aſſurance to you, That I will preſerve 


© the true Reformed Proteſlant Religion, and the Church, 


as it is naw eſtabliſhed in this Kingdem ; and that no 
man's Property or Libert, ſhall ever be invaded, I leave 
the reſt to the Chancellor.” | 
The Speech afterwards ſpoke by the Chancellor is ſo re- 
arkable, that it well deſerves a place in this Hiſtory. 


« the Houſe of Commons, 


« The King hath ſpoke ſo fully, fo excellently well, 
and ſo like himſelf, that you are not to expect much 
from me. There is not a word in his ſpeech that hath 
not its full weight : And I dare with aſſurance fay, will 
have its effect with you. His Majeſty had called you 
ſconer, and his affairs required it, but that he was re- 
ſolved to give you all the eaſe and vacancy to your own 
private concerns; and the people as much reſpite from 
payments and taxes, as the neceſſity of his buſineſs, or 
their preſervation, would permit. And yet (which 1 
cannot but here mention to you) by the crafty inſinua- 
tions of ſome ill- affected perſons, there have been ſpread 


ſtrange and deſperate rumours, which your meeting to- 


gether this day, hath ſufficiently proved both malicious, 
and falſe. 
engaged in an important, very expenſive, and indeed, a 
war abſolutely neceſſary and unavoidable, He hath re- 
ferred you to his Declaration, where yeu will find the 


perſonal indignities by Pictures and Medals, and other 


publick affronts, his Majeſty hath received from the 
States, their breach of 'I'reaties, both in the Surinam, 
and Eaft- India buſineſs : And at laſt they came to that 
height of inſolence, as to deny the honour and right of 
the Flag, though an undoubted jewel of this Crown, 


never to be parted with, and by them particularly owned 
in the late treaty of Breda, and never conteſted in any 


age. And whilſt the King firſt long expected, and 
then ſolemnly demanded ſatisſaction, they diſputed his 
title to it, in all the Courts of ChriAendom, and made 
great offers to the French King, if he would ſtand by 
them againſt us. But the moſt Chriſtian King too well 
remembred, what they did at J{unfler, contrary to ſo 
many treaties and foulemn engagements ; and how dan- 
gerous a neighbour they were to all crowned heads. 
The King and his Miniſters had here a hard time, and 


lay every day under new obloquies. Sometimes they 


were repreſented as ſelling all to France for money to 


make this war: Portſmouth, Plymouth, and Hull, were 


to be given into the French hands for caution, The 
next day news came, that France and Holland were a- 
greed. 
to Folly : The Miniſters are now fools, that ſome days 
before were villains. And indeed the Coffee- houſes were 


not to be blamed for their laſt apprehenſions; ſince if 


that conjunction had not taken effect, then England had 
been in a far worſe caſe than it now is, and the war had 


But both Kings knowing their 


ſpecially to ours, their only competitor for Trade and 
Power at Sea; and who only ſtand in their way, to an 
Univerſal Empire, as great as Rome, 
underſtood ſo well, and had ſwallowed ſo deep, that un- 
der all their preſent diſtreſs and danger, they are ſo in- 


toxicated with that vaſt Ambition, that they ſlight a 


Treaty, and refuſe a Ceſſation. All this, you, and the 
who!e nation ſaw, before the laſt war ; but it could not 
then be ſo well timed, or our alliances ſo well made. 
But you judged aright, That at any rate, DELEN- 
DA EST CART HAGO, That Government was to 
be brought drown, And therefore the King may well ſay 
to you, it is your war! He took his meaſures from you; 
and they were juſt and right ones: And he expects a 
ſuitable aſſiſtagce to ſo neceſſary and expenſive an acti- 
on ; which he has hitherto maintained at his own 


charge, and was unwilling either to trouble you, or bur- 


then the country, untill it came to an inevitable neceſ- 
And his Majeſty commands me to tell you, that 
unleſs it be a certain ſum, and ſpeedily raiſed, it can-ne- 
ver anſwer the occaſion. 

* My Lords and Gentlemen, Reputation is the great 
luppert of war or peace. This war had never begun, 


„nor had the States ever ſlighted the King, or ever re- 
„ fuled him ſatisſaction; neither had this war continued 


to this day, or ſubſiſted now, but that the States were 
deceived in their meaſures, and apprehended his Majeſty 
in that great want of money, that he muſt fit down un- 
der any affronts, and was not able to begin or carry 


His Majeſty hath told you, that he is now. 


Then the obloquy was turned from Treachery 


This the States 


ef ENGLAND. 


cc 
«C 
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cc 


cc 


cc 


' wiſe Prince, he is certain to chuſe them. 


Vol. It 


on a war. Nay, at this day the States ſupport them. 
ſelves amongſt their people by this only falſehuod, 7, 
they are aſſured of the temper of England, and of the Par. 
liament, and that you will not ſupply the King in this 
war ; and that if they can hold out till your meeting, 1, 

will have new life, and take new meaſures. There ns 
lately taken.two of their principal agents, with their cre- 
dentials and inſtructions to this purpoſe, who are now in 
the Tower, and ſhall be proceeded againſt according ty 
the Law of Nations. But the King is ſufficiently aſſu. 
red of his people; knows you better; and can never 


doubt his Parliament. This had not been mentioned, 


but to ſhew you of what importance the Frankneſs and 
Seaſonableneſs of this ſupply is, as well as the Fulneſ, of 
it. Let me fay, the King has brought the States ta 
that condition, that your hearty conjunction at this time 
in ſupplying his Majeſty, will make them, never more 
formidable to Kings, or dangerous to England, Ang it 
after, this you ſuffer them to get up, let this be remem- 
bered, The States of Holland are England's eternal ene. 
mies both by INTEREST and INCLINA. 
TION. - In the next place, to the ſupply for the car. 
rying on. of the war, his Majeſty recommends to you 
the taking care of his debts. What you gave the laſt 
ſeſſion did not, anſwer your own expectation. Beſides 
another conſiderable aid you deſigned his Majeſty, wa 
unfortunately Joſt in the birth; ſo that the King was 
forced for the carrying on his affairs, much againſt his 
will, to put a ſtop to the payments out of the Exche- 
quer. He ſaw the preſſures upon himſelf, and growing 
inconveniencies to his people by great intereſt ; and the 
difference through all his buſineſs between ready money 
and orders. This gave the King the necetlity of that 
proceeding ; to make uſe of his own revenue, which 
hath been of ſo great effect in this war. But though he 
hath put a ſtop to the trade and gain of the Bankers, 
yet he would be unwilling to ruin them, and oppreſs ſo 
many families as are concerned in thoſe debts : Beſides, 
it were too diſproportionable a burthen upon many of 
his good ſubjects. But neither the Bankers, nor they, 
have reaſon to complain, if you now take them into 
your care, and they have paid them what was due to 


them, when the ſtop was made, with ſix per Cent, in- 


tereſt from that time. The King is very much con- 
cerned both in honour and intereſt, to ſee this done, and 
yet he deſires you not to miſ-time it; but that it may 
have only the ſecond place, and that you will firſt ſettle 
what you intend about the ſupply. | 

«© His Majeſty has ſo fully vindicated his Declaration 
from that calumny concerning the Papiſts, that no rea- 
ſonable ſcruple can be made by any good man, He has 
ſufficiently juſtified it by the time it was publiſhed in, 
and the effects he hath had from it; and might have 
done it more from the agreeableneſs of it, to his own 
natural diſpofition, which no good Engliſhman can wiſh 
other than it is. He loves not blood, or rigorous ſeve- 
rities ; but where mild or gentle ways may be uſed by a 
The Church 
of England, and all good Proteſtants, have reaſon to re- 
joice in ſuch a Head, and ſuch a Defender, His Ma- 
jeſty doth declare his care and concerns for the Church, 


and will maintain them in all their Rights and Privile- 
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ges, equal, if not beyond any of his predeceſſors. He 


was born and bred up in it: It was that his father died 


for: We all know how great temptations and offers he 


reſiſted abroad, when he was in his loweſt condition; 


and he thinks it the honour of his reign, That he hath 
been the. reſtorer of the Church. It is that he will ever 
maintain, and hopes to leave to poſterity in greater luſtre, 


and upon ſurer grounds, than our anceſtors ever ſaw it. 


But his Majefty is not convinced, that violent ways are 
the intereſt of Religion, or the Church. There is one 
thing more, that I am commanded to ſpeak to you of, 
which is the jealouſy that hath been fooliſhly ſpread 
abroad, of the forces the King has raiſed in this War. 
W herein the King hath, opened | himſelf freely to YOU» 
and confeſſed the fault on the other hand. For if this 


laſt ſummer had not proved a miracle of ſtorms and 
 tempeſts, ſuch as ſecured their Ea/?- India fleet, and pro- 
tected their Sea-coaſts from a deſcent, nothing but the 


true reaſon, Want of Money, could have juſtified the 
defect in the number of our forces, It is that his Ma- 
jeſty is provided for againſt the next ſpring, having gen 
out orders for the raiſing of ſeven or eight regiments more 
of Foot, under the command of perſons of the greateſt 
fortunes and quality. And I am earneitly to recomm 

to you, that in your ſupplies, you will -take into your 
conſideration, this neceflary addition of charge. 

« And after his Majeſty's concluſion of his Speech, let 
me conclude, nay, let us all conclude with bleſſing God, 
and the King! Let us bleſs God, that he hath given © 


ſuch a King, to be the eee * _— —_— 
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= <3. would lead me too far; and beſides, I imagine every diſ- 


Book XXIII. 26. CH A 


H 1672-3. „ Church and State; and the reſtorer of our paths to dwell 
„ ii That in the midſt of war and mifery, which rages 
« in our neighbour countries, our garners are full, and 
« there is no complaining in our fireets; and a man can 
&« hardly know that there is a war. Let us bleſs God, 
« that he hath given this King ſignally the hearts of his 
« people, and moſt particularly of his Parliament, who in 
« their affection and loyalty to their Prince, have exceeded 
<« all their predeceſſors: A Parliament, with whom the 
« King hath many years lived with all the carefles of a 
« happy marriage. Has the King had a concern? Nou 
% have wedded it. Has his Majeſty wanted ſupplies? You 
« have readily, chearfully, and fully provided for them, 
Jou have relied upon the wiſdom and conduct of his Ma- 
« jeſty in all his affairs; ſo that you have never attempted 
<< to exceed your bounds, or to impoſe upon him: Whilit 
« the King, on the other hand, hath made your Coun- 
& ſels the foundation of all his proceedings; and hath been 
4 ſo tender of you, that he hath upon bis own Revenue 
c and Credit, endeavoured to ſupport even foreign wars, 
** that he might be leaſt uneaſy to you, or burthenſome to 
«© his people. And let me fay, That though this marriage 
<< be according to Moſes's law, where the husband can 
<< give a bill of divorce, put her away, and take another; 
c yet ] can aſſure you, it is as impoſſible for the King to part 
< with this Parliament, as it is for you to depart from that 
<< Joyalty, affection, and dutiful behaviour, you have hi- 
<< therto ſhewn towards him. Let us bleſs the King for 
<« taking away all our fears, and leaving no room for jea- 
<c Jouſies ; and for thoſe aſſurances and promiſes he hath 
C made us. Let us bleſs God and the King, that our Re- 


<« ligion is ſafe ; that the Church of England. is the care of 


< our Prince; that Parliaments are ſafe; and that our 
<« Properties and Liberties are ſafe, What more hath a 
good Engliſhman to ask? But that this King may long 
e reign, and this Triple-Alliance of King, Parliament, 
and People, may ever be diſſolved.” | 

I ſhall make no refleftions on this Speech, becauſe it 


intereſted reader can fee the falſity of moſt of the things 

related, and the groſs artifice wherewith they are vented. 

I ſhall only obſerve, that this ſpeech was ſpoke by a mem- 

ber, or rather by the head of the Cabal, who perfectly 

knew the King's ſecret intentions. The Earl of Shaftsbury 

therefore muſt have had a forehead of braſs to pronounce 

ſuch a ſpeech before ſo auguſt an aſſembly. But very like- 

ly, this was only for form ſake, and the Cabal believed 

themſelves ſo ſecure, that the Parliament itſelf would not 

dare to ſeem to know their artifices. But they were 

| miſtaken, and even the Houſe of Commons had already 

given ſome indications of vigour, before the King and 

Echard Chancellor had delivered their Speeches. Preſently after 

EP F13- their meeting, they loudly complained of Writs iſſued out 

wi by the Lord Chancellor, for electing and returning of perſons 

to ſit in their Houſe, in the room of ſuch as were dead, or 

removed, And by the way, all the members elected by 

virtue of theſe Writs, were the Chancellor's creatures; 

This complaint cauſed the King immediately after the two 

Speeches, to declare to the Commons, That he had 

given order to the Lord Chancellor to ſend out Writs, 

<< for the better ſupply of their Houſe, having ſeen prece- 

<< dents for it; but if any ſcruple or queſtion did ariſe 

| about it, he left it to the Houſe to debate as ſoon as they 

Members ©. could,” Accordingly, the very next day the Commons 

unduyel-#4 voted thoſe Writs and Returns irregular, and expelled all 
ef the Houſe, the members thus elected. 13 

8 There were in this Parliament, as in moſt others, two 

in the Par- parties, called the Court and Country party. This was 

ane, their diſtinction, and it manifeſtly implied, that the intereſts 

pk the Court were directly oppoſite to thoſe of the People, 

as the intereſts of one party are uſually to thoſe oſ the con- 

trary, The Court- party had always prevailed, while the 

People were perſuaded of the good intentions of the King 

and his Miniſters, But as the King diſcovered himſelt, 

both by his way of living, and -frequent ſigns of irreli- 

gion; or by his inclination, for the Papiſts; or by his 

profuſion, and avidity of money; or laſtly, by his union 

With France, and the war with the States, his party ſenſibly 

decreaſed every day, ſor two very natural reaſons. Firſt, 

becauſe many of thoſe members, who, at the beginning, 

were of the King's party through inclination and zeal for 

Religion, whilſt they conſidered him as protector of the 

Church of England, loſt this inclination, as ſoon as they 

were convinced, that the King was far from deſigning the 

good of the Church or State. The King's proteſtations 

loſt all their effect, when it was once ſeen; that his actions 

correſponded fo. little with his words. Secondly, ſor the 

ſame reaſon, the people, perceiving that Religion and the 

State were in danger, choſe ſuch repreſentatives to fill the 

_ Vacancies of the Houſe, whoſe principles were directly op- 

ae tbe poſite to the deſigns of the Court. As the vacancies by the 

__ death of the members could not but be very numerous in a 


: 
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Parliament, which had now ſate twelve years, the Country 167 2-3, 
party came by degrees to prevail, and the Kiig and his 
Miniſters no longer ſound it ſo eaſy te carry whatever they 
defired, as at the beginning of the Parliament. It is certain, 
ſo long as the people do not ſuſpect the King of ill detigns 
againſt Liberty and Religion, the Court-party prevail in 
the Parliament, or rather there are not then two different 
parties. For, ſuppoſing the King an exact obſerver of the 
Laws himſelf, and cateſul to ſee them punctually obey ed, 
there can be no difference between the two parties, but 
with reſpect to the quantity of money granted to the King. 
But as the peopte are under obligations to the King, for his 
maintenance of order, equity, moderation, and juſtice in 
the Government, they are never uncaſy with the power 
and wealth heaped on ſuch a King, and commonly the 
Country-party, if there is one in the Parliament, is much 
inferior to the King's. But the caſe is quite different, when 
the people are once prejudiced againſt their Sovereign, and 
no longer confide in his promiſes. For then, the Court 
party is compoſed of men, who have only their own. private 
fortune in view, and is not ſo numerous as that of the peo- 
ple, which, beſides the publick intereſt, finds likewiſe a 
private advantage in oppoſing the deſigns of the Court. 
In this caſe, the people uſually chuſe able repreſentatives, 
and ſuch as are believed well affected to their country, 
and it is very rarely that the intrigues of the Court are ca- 
pable of hindering theſe elections. A proof of what I ad- 
vance was ſeen in the elections of the Parliament of the 
3d of November 1640, under Charles I, wherein the 
Country-party was ſo ſuperior to that of the Court. This 
proof is confirmed by the tranſactions of the Parliament! 
am now ſpeaking of, which for twelve years had appeared 
ſo devoted to the King, and which changed from one ex- 
treme to another, when they had once loft their former 
confidence in the King and his Miniſters. It is in vain to 
aſcribe this change to the intrigues and cabals of ſome par- 
ticuſar enemies of the Court. Never would private perſons 
be powerful enough to corrupt a whole Parliament, or the 
greater part, if their credit was not built upon the miſ- 
nranagement bf the King and his Miniſters, As we are 
entring upon a new period, I believed it neceſſary to pre- 
pare the Reader for this change, by ſhowing him the uue 
cauſe of it. 5 85 . | 5 

We have ſeen in the two Speeches of the King and the 
Chancellor, what vaſt ſupplies the King demanded of his 
Parliament, namely, a conſiderable aid for the ſea- ſer vice; 
another for the land; a third to diſcharge ſome old debts ; 
a fourth to refund the money taken out of the Exchequer, 
and which could not amount to leſs than two millions two 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds Sterling for the ſpace of , 
ſeventeen months. All this computed, muſt have amounted 
at leaſt to five millions. Though the Chancellor's Speech 
made but little impreflion on the Commons, they would 
however ſhaw, that in demanding a redreſs of grievances, 
as was their intention, they did not act through a ſpirit ef 
paſſion and revenge. Wherefore, N they were by no peb, 5. 
means convinced of the neceſſity or juſtice of the war un- Kenner. 
tertaken by the King, they voted a ſupply of an eighteen P: 2k 
months aſſeſſment of ſeventy thouſand pounds per Menſem, Il. p. 
which in all amounted to twelve hundred and ſixty thou- J. Phillips. 
ſand pounds, for the King's extraordinary occaſions, with- | 
out ſpecifying that it was for the ſupport of the war. But 
for fear the King ſhould prorogue them when the money- 
bill was paſſed, they reſolved that the redreſs of Grievan- 
ces ſhould keep an even pace with it, 
For this purpoſe, the 19th of February the Commons 4444 «f 
preſented an addreſs to the King, in which they told t%e Comment 
him That having taken into conſideration his de- V 4r 


Declaration 


e claration for indulgence to Diſſenters, they found them- er 7,4.,:, 


/ 


„ ſelves bound in duty to inform his Majeſty, That Penal V Conſcience. 


« Laws in matters eccleſiaſtical cannot be ſuſpended but by Echard: 
% Het of Parliament; they therefore moſt humbly beſought 
„ his Majeſty, to give ſuch directions, That no apprehen- 
« fions or jealouſies, might remain in the hearts of his faith- 


ful Subjects.“ To this addreſs the King ſent the fol- The xe 


lowing anſwer. * That he is very much troubled, that 22 
the declaration which he put out for ends fo neceſſary 22. 
„ to the quiet of this Kingdom, eſpecially in that con- 
juncture, ſhould: prove the cauſe of diſquiet, and give 
occaſion to the queſtioning of his power in eccleſiaſticks, 
* which he finds not done in the reigns of any of his 
* anceſtors. That he never had thoughts of uſing it 
* otherwiſe than as it bath been intruſted in him to the 
peace and eſtabliſhment of the Church of England, and 
6 the eaſe of all his Subjects in general: Neither doth he 
<< pretend to ſuſpend any Laws wherein the Properties, 
“ Rights, or Liberties of any of his 8 ay are con- 
% cerned, nor to alter any thing in the eſtabliſhed Doc- 
« trine or Diſcipline of the Church of England But his 
« only deſign in this was, to take off the penalties in- 
« fliced by Statutes upon the Difſenters, and which he 
« believed, when well conſidered: of, they themſelves 


„ would 


II. p. 314. 


III. p. 314. 
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A ſecond 

Addreſs 
from the 

Commons. 


Feb. 25 . 


The King: 
Anſwer. 


would not wiſh executed according to the rigour of the 
Law : Neither hath he done this with any thought of 
avoiding, or precluding the advice of his Parliament ; 
and if any Bill ſhall be offered to him, which ſhall ap- 
pear more proper to attain the aforeſaid ends, and ſecure 
the peace of the Church and Kingdom, when tendered 
in due manner to him, He will ſhew how readily he 
will concur in all ways that ſhall appear for the good of 
the Kingdom.” | 
The Commons eaſily perceived, the King was not in- 
clined to deſiſt from his declaration, Wherefore, three 
days after, they preſented another addreſs, in which, 
„They thanked him for his gracious aſſurances and pro- 
miſes of maintaining the Religion eſtabliſhed, and the 
Liberties and Properties of the People : And they did 
not in the leaſt doubt, but that his Majeſty had the 
ſame gracious intentions in giving ſatisfaction to his 
Subjects, by his anſwer to their laſt petition and ad- 
dreſs : But that they found, that the ſaid anſwer was not 
ſuſkcient to clear the apprehenſions that might juſtly re- 
main in the minds of his People, by his Majeſty's having 
claimed a power to ſuſpend penal Laws in matters eccleſt- 
aftical, and which his Majeſty did ſtill ſeem to aſſert, 
in the ſaid anſwer, to be entitled in the Crown, and never 
queſlioned in any of the reigns of his anceſtors : Wherein 
they humbly conceived his Majeſty had been much 
miiznformed, ſince no ſuch power had ever been claim- 
ed or exerciſed by any of his Majeſty's predeceflors. 
And if it ſhould be admitted, might tend to the inter- 
rupting the free courſe of the Laws, and altering the 
legiſlative power, which had always been acknowledged 
to reſide in his Majeſty, and in his two Houſes Par- 
liament, They therefore with an unanimous conſent 
became humble ſuitors to his Majeſty, that he would be 
pleaſed to give them a full and ſatisfactory anſwer to 
their ſaid petition and addreſs, and that his Majeſty 
would take ſuch effectual order, That the proceedings in 
this matter, might not for the ſuture be drawn into con- 
« ſequence or example.” The King's anſwer to this ad- 
dreſs was, It is of conſequence, and I will take it into con- 
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| ſideration. x 


Mr. Scy- 
mour ch 
Spearer of 
the Commons. 
Kennet, 


p 318. 


The Vretby- 
fertans uppen 


me u' d. 
— 2 


At the time, theſe addreſſes were preparing, Sir 70 
Charleton, Speaker of the Houſe of Commons being taken 
ill, humbly prayed his Majeſty, that he might be eaſed of 
the burden he was not able longer to ſuſtain, Edward 
Seymour, ſo famous in the reign of William III, was, by 
the Court's recommendation, choſen in his room. | 

T he King and the Cabal were extremely miſtaken in 
imagining, that the declaration for liberty of Conſcience, 


vour. 
be taken in ſo palpable and dangerous a ſuare. It was eaſy 
for them to ſee, they were only defigned for inſtruments 


to advance the intereſts of the Romzi/h Religion. When 


Kennet, 
P- 31 8. 


they reflected, that this favour was icceived from the King, 
the Duke of York, and the members of the Cabal, they 
could not believe, it lowed from a principle of Religion or 
humanity. They ſaw behdes ſo many extraordinary pro- 


ceedings, ſo many invaſions upon the Rights of the People; 


the Papiſts indulged in their Religion; the King making 
exorbitant demands upon his Parliament; an army in- 


Echaid, | 
Fl. p. 316. 
Burnet. 


A Bil! pre- 
pared by the 
Commons in 
fawour of 


the Preby. : 


' Terians, 


A reflection 
upon the 
Condut? of 


the Commons. 


camped at the very gates, of London (1) in the midſt of 
winter; a war begun to deſtroy the only Proteſtant. State 


capable of ſupportiag Religion ; and Papiſts in the princi- 


pal poſts ; all this ſuſficiently demonſtrated, that the ſuſ- 
penſion of the Penal Laws was not for their ſake, So, 
inſtead of thanking the King for this pretended favour, 
Alderman Love, a City- Member, and an eminent Diſſen- 
ter, ſpoke with the greateſt warmth againft the declara- 
tion (2) This declaration for Liberty of Conſcience, 
wrought a great change in the Houſe of Commons, For 
that Houſe, which had been fo fiercely animated againft 
the Presbyterians, ſeeing them facrifice their own, to the 
intereſt of Religion and the Kingdom, ordered a Bill to be 
brought in for their eaſe ; a Bill by which all the penal- 
ties againſt them in the Act of Uniformity were removed, 
ard nothing required but the taking the oaths of Allegiance 
and Supremacy, 
27th of Februgry, and in a few days was completed. But 
the Lords having made ſome amendments, the King pro- 
rozued the Parliament before theſe amendments could be 
agreed to by the Commons. 

This Bill, which was readily paſſed by the Commons, 
ſuſficiently ſhowed their diſtruſt of the Court with regard 
to the declaration for Liberty of Conſcience, ſince by it 
all pretence was taken away of confounding the Presby- 
terians with the other Non-conformifts, So long as the 
Commons had not ſuſpected the King's intention to favour 


(1) On Black- Heath ; raiſed without advice of Parliament, and under many popiſh officers. Kennet, p. 
(2) He dec ared, He had much rather ft:1] go without their deſired liberty, than have it in a way that wou'd prove ſo detrimental to the 


(3) Every Sunday in the afternoon. Echard, Tem 3. p. 317» 
(4) It was Ropped in the Houſe of Lords, lays R. Cie, Tem. 2+ p. 180. 
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as he had always adhered to the Church of England, a- 


This Bill was read the firſt time on the 


Vol. 11, 
the Papiſts, they had affected to rank all the Difſenters in 


ene claſs, in order to include the Presbyterians in the 
Statutes made againſt the Non- conformiſts in general. But 
when the King was perceived to uſe this confuſion to 
favour the Papiſts, the Commons were willing to own 
the ſeveral ſeQs ought to be diſtinguiſhed, and rather tha, 
abandon Religion to the intrigues and artifices of the 
Court, and the Papiſts, reſolved to eaſe the Presbyterians 
In this, they diſcovered a true zeal for the Proteſtant 
Religion in general, knowing, it was not fo dangerouſly - 
attacked by the Presbyterians, as by the Papiſts. But 
it was not on this occaſion only that they ſhowed their at. 
tachment to the Proteſtant Religion. At the ver 
they were preparing the bill for the eaſe of the Pregbyte. li 
rians, another was brought in to enjoin frequent catechiſing 
in the Parochial Churches (3) for the inſtruction of youth, 


intimating thereby, how neceſſary this precaution was 


6+ 2•3. 


y time Echirg, 


. Þ J'7% 


thought in the preſent juncture. But this Bill, as well as bug 


the other, was rendered abortive by the prorogation bf tle 
Parliament (4). | 


There is no plainer indication, of what the Parliamen 


| EE” 
thought of the deſigns of the Court in favour of the Pa aſs 


- from thy 


piſts, than the addreſs preſented by both Houſes tc the“ 


r!12mens 
Opareſt thy 
Papify, 

Le 


King about the ſame time. This addreſs contained, firſt 
complaints on the growth of Popery ; on the great reſort 
of Romifſh Prieſts and Jeſuits in the Kingdom; on the ad. 
miſſion of ſo many Recuſants into places of truſt, and par- 
ticularly in the army. After this, the two Houſes defirgs. 
&« 1, That his Majeſty would be pleaſed to iſſue out ty; 
royal Proclamation, to command all Prieſts and Jeſuits 
(with exception of thoſe in attendance upon the Queer, 
not being natural. born Subjects) to depart within thirty 
days out of the Kingdom : And that his Majeſty would 
be pleaſed, in the ſame Proclamation, to command all 
Judges and other officers, to put the Laws in execution 
againſt all ſuch Prieſts and Jeſuits, as ſhould be found in 
the Kingdom after that time. 2. That his Majeſty 
would be pleaſed likewiſe to iſſue out commiſſions, to 
tender the oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy to all of- 
ficers and ſoldiers now in his ſervice and pay, and that 
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„ ſuch as refuſed the ſaid oaths, might be immediately diſ- 
„ banded. 


3. That the commiſſaries of the muſters be 
«© commanded and enjoined by his Majeſty's warrant, up- 
<< on the penalty of loſing their places, not to permit any 
officer to be muſtered in the ſervice and pay of his Ma- 
jeſty, until he hath taken the oaths of Allegiance and 


„ cSupremacy, and received the Sacrament of the Lord's- 


Supper, according to the uſage of the Church of Eng- 


Land; and that every ſoldier ſhould take the ſaid oaths 


would gain the Presbyterians, in return for ſo great a fas 
The leaders of the Presbyterians were too wiſe to 


<< before his firſt muſter, and receive the Sacrament in like 
<< manner, before his ſecond muſter.” Upon this addreſs, 4 


Haid. 


il p. zu, 


P roClg- ; 


the King . publiſhed a Proclamation in the uſual ftile, the ni pr 


it, 


ſeventh of that kind, by which (after a declaration, that |; 


gainſt all temptations whatfoever, ſo he was reſolved to 
maintain and defend it) he ſtrictly commanded all Jeſuits 
and Ramiſb Prieſts to depart the Kingdom, and the Laws to 
be put in due execution, againſt all popiſh Recuſants, or 
juſtly ſuſpected to be ſo, Cc. 
ſatisfactory to the Commons, becauſe it extended but to 


the removal of Papiſts from places of truſt, Wherefore, 
they proceeded to a new Bill, in order to obtain their end, 
being reſolved not to finiſh the money-bill, till they had 
procured a redreſs of their grievances, and particularly a 
revocation of the declaration for Liberty of Conſcience. 


p. 318. 


This Proclamation was not 7%: Cm 
enter 1p 
new mea - 


one ſingle article of their petition, without any mention of |. 


The King was never ſo perplexed ſince his reftoration. 9, g# is 
The Cabal had promiſed to make him abſolute, but, after great 45- 


all, ſuggeſted no other means, than the uſing of force, 
all hazards, He had hoped to attain his aim by degrees, 


in gaining now ane point, then another, and to ſee himſelf 


at laft able to trample on all his oppoſers. He had more- 
over relied on the aſſiſtance of France, after the Common- 
wealth of Holland ſhould be deſtroyed. But he had pre- 
poſterouſly imagined, he ſhould have time to form all his 
meaſures, and be able to ſupport his deſign, whenever it 
ſhould be oppoſed. Perhaps too, he had depended upon 
the condeſcenſion of this Parliament, which had always 
been ſo favorable to him. But as the Commons were pro- 
ceeding, the time was come, that the King muſt either 
give way, or break with the Parliament. In this laſt caſe, 
he had too much ſenſe to believe, that a handful of Papiſts, 
with a few flattering Courtiers and Minifters, were able to 
ſupport him, at a time when he could expect no aſſiſtance 
from France, and when the Male- contents might be coun- 
tenanced by a Dutch fleet. Beſides, his Exchequer Was 
empty: And therefore he muſt have reſolved to raiſe mo- 
ney on his Subjects by means of his army: For he knew, 
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d not wherewith to content his adherents, he would 
7. dre ear them to betray the intereſts of their Country. 
But this army was Proteſtant, excepting a few Popiſh offi- 
cers and ſoldiers. The officers of the fleet, and the ſailors, 
were alſo Proteſtants. It was therefore unnatural to ex- 

to engage ſuch a fleet and army in his deſigns, ſo con- 
trary to their Religion and Liberties. Laſtly, he conſider- 
ed, that theſe very Minifters and Courtiers, who appeared 
ſo devoted to his ſervice, would deſert him, as it happened 
to the King his father, when he ſhould be no longer able 
to protect them. In a word, it was too ſoon to begin the 
execution of a project of this nature, for which he was un- 
prepared, and yet, by the Parliament's laſt addreſs, he was 
obliged either to execute, or relinquiſh it. His honour 
ſeemed engaged to ſupport the declaration for Liberty of 
Conſcience, for he had told the Parliament, that he would 
adhere to it, and his inclination led him to favour the Pa- 
piſts, whoſe Religion he had ſecretly embraced, He found 
himſelf moreover obliged, not to abandon to the reſentment 
of theParliament, Miniſters, who, in giving him their ad- 
vice, had depended upon his protection. But honour was 
not capable to ballance the difficulties which he foreſaw, if 
n dunndl he perfiſted in his enterprize. On the other hand, his 
Ji. Council was divided. The Duke of Ormond, and the Earl of 
= fleas. Arlington adviſed him to wait a more favorable opportunity; 
FE; 238 but the Duke of York, and the reſt of the Cabal, were for 
| his throwing off the mask, and ſupporting his declaration. 
They repreſented, that his father's ruin was owing to his 
condeſcending to the firſt demands of the Parliament of 
1640; and ſaid, they ſaw no leſs cauſe to fear now ; for 
ſhould the declaration be recalled, other demands would 
be ſet up, which would never end, till they were carried fo 
high, that the King would not be able to grant them, 


deſcenſions, he would be at laſt forced to break with the 
Parliament, and all the fruit he ſhould reap from his com- 
pliance, would be to make them the bolder. 'T hey farther 
added, that his holding his reſolution a few days would 
bring the Parliament to reaſon, his Majeſty having a party 
among them which began to make the leaders Waver; and 


of Shaftsbury undertook to anſwer for the ſuccels, All this 
was very capable to hold the King in ſuſpence. It is be- 
lieved, the Ladies ingaged in this affair, and fearing that a 
E rupture would deprive them of the King's bounties, ſtrongly 
u li ſollicited him to recall his declaration. However that be, 
= Do. the King, after ſome heſitation, called for the declaration, 
. and with his own hands broke the Seal. 
1 Echard. The 8th of March the King came to the Parliament, 
e, and after prefling the Commons to diſpatch the Money-bill, 
BZ 5... faid to both Houſes, “ If there be any ſeruple yet re- 
WE bid. % maining with you touching the ſuſpenſion of the penal 
3 « Laws, I here faithfully promiſe you, that what hath 
been done in that particular, ſhall not for the future be 
drawn into example and conſequence; and as I daily 
expect from you a bill for my ſupply, fo I aſſure you, 
<< 1 ſhall as willingly receive and paſs any other you ſhall 
offer me, that may tend to the giving you ſatisfaction 
= in all your juſt grievances. | 
ante fir This Speech was ſo agreeable to the Parliament, that 
1,“ both Houſes went in a body and thanked the King for fo 
e full and ſatisfactory an anſwer. 


formed, had it not been ſuppoſed, the King would have 
the courage and reſolution to withſtand the complaints of 
the Parliament : For the projectors could never think, the 
Parliament would ſuffer the Liberties of the people to be in- 
vaded without oppoſition. All their hope therefore was 
tounded upon the King's ſteddineſs. They were to engage 
in a conteſt, in which they flattered themſelves to render 
the King victorious. But they ſaw, to their great aftoniſh- 
ment, the King was retreating, when he ſhould have pre- 
pared for battle, and couſequently the hopes of victory were 
entirely vaniſhed. But this was not all they had to fear ; 
they were in dange: of being abandoned by the King, after 
this firſt ſtep, to the reſentment of the two Houſes; for 
how could they hope for the protection of the King, who 

ha given ſuch manifeſt marks of his own fear ? 
Shafrsbury he Earl of Arlington, as I have obſerved, had in ſome 
unte the Meaſure, deferted the Cabal, by his advice to the King, to 
Mo revoke his declaration for Liberty of Conſcience. The 
| Burrer, Earl of Shaftsbury ſoon followed him, but in a manner 
und. more ſurprizing, more publick, and with more remarkable 
circumſtances. As ſoon as he ſaw, the King had not ſuffi- 
cient reſolution to execute the great work which was pro- 
jected, he thought it but juſt to forſake a Prince, who had 


torlaken himſelf, and left his counſellors expoſed to danger. 
No. 77. Vol. II. 
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without undoing himſelf: And that after a thouſand con- 


that there were forces ſufficient on foot to ſupport the one 
fide, and intimidate the other. It is pretended, the Earl 


| : | Tis Cabal But if the two Houſes were pleaſed, the Cabal was not 
e fo, They had formed a project, and prepared a ſcheme to 


; 1 4. render the King abſolute. Nay, they had taken ſome 
. ſteps towards the execution. This ſcheme had never been 


48. CHARLES Ht. 669 


This was the ſecond time the Earl had experienced the 1672-3. 
King's inconſtancy, and want of reſolution. This affair of 
the Declaration was common to him with the reſt of the Ca- 
bal. But the Writs iſſued out of Chancery for the election 
of Members to fill the vacancies in Parliament, were pecu- 
liar to him, He had undertaken to iſſue theſe writs as Chan- 
cellor, on pretence of ſome precedents which were never 
known, upon the King's politive promiſe to ſtand by him, 
and Jets he was deſerted by the King, at the firſt inſtance of 
the Commons, or rather before their complaints. 'T his was, 
however, a thing of very great conſequence, For if the 
Crown could have iſſued Writs for filling the vacancies in 
Parliament, it would have been very eaſy for the Miniſters 
to have had ſuch members returned as they pleaſed, as it 
happened on this firſt occaſion, wherein all thoſe that were 
Choſen were creatures of the Court. Father Orleans, who re- Father Or- 
ceived his information of the Englich affairs from King Fames = 
II, poſitively affirms, as one that could not be miſtaken when 
he follows ſuch a guide, That the ancient cuſtom was, 
on the death of a member, for the Chancellor to iſſue a 
writ under the Great Seal, for the election of another: 
And though the writ contained nothing to obſtruct the 
freedom of the elections, yet the King might find means 
to prevent any Member from being choſen, who was 
againſt him, That this cuſtom had been changed during 
the troubles of the laſt reign, when the Commons a- 
ſumed the power of iſſuing the writs by their Speaker, 
and that this abuſe had been ſuffered to continue, ſince the 
King's reſtoration, thro' the weakneſs or ignorance of che 
** Chancellors before Shaftsbury.” But this is a groundleſs 
aſſertion, as appears from what the King ſaid himſelf co 
both Houſes, at the beginning of this ſeſſion, © That he 
nad given order to the Lord Chancellor to ſend out writs, 
** for the better ſupply of their Houſe, having ſeen prece- 
* dents for it.” Had this been a Right inherent in the 
Crown, and fiſt invaded by the Commons, during the 
troubles of the laſt reign, would the King have faid only, 
that he had ſeen ſome precedents for it, This remark is only 
to ſhew, with what caution the Hiſtory of Father Orleans, 
thoꝰ dictated by King James himſeif, is to be read. 

The Earlof Shaftsbury was therefore more expoſed to the 
reſentment of the Commons, than any other ot the Cabal, 
not only for pernicious counſels given the King, in conjunc- 
tion with his four collegues, the ſecret whereot was not yet 
known, but chiefly for the writs iſſued by him as Chancellor, 
ſo deſtructiye of their rights and privileges, He had there= 
fore reaſon to fear a vigorous proſecution for this fact, and 
it is certain, the party oppoſite to the Court had already pro- 
Jected an accuſation againſt him. On the other hand, the 
weakneſs he had diſcovered in the King, gave him no hopes 


of a protection from thence. He believed, therefore, he had Te Ear! of = 


no other way to divert the impending ſtorm, than by quit- ge, y 
ting the King's party, and throwing himſelf into the con- Felf into the 
trary. Heexecuted this reſolution, ſays Father Orleans, party of the 
the day after the King reſolved to revoke his declaration f7'*- . 

“ for Liberty of Conſcience, It was eleven at night before 
the King had taken his laſt reſolution, and the next morn- 

ing the Earl of Shaftsbury appeared in the Houle of Lords, 

<< at the head of the moſt violent party, againſt the Catho- 


_ © lick Religion, the Dutch war, and the union with France.“ 


He did more, if Father Orleans is to be credited, ſor in a 

full Houſe he diſcovered the reaſons which had induced the 

King to grant Liberty of Conſcience, join with France, 

and declate war againſt the States. I doubt not his diſcover- 

ing this ſecret to his new party, but confeſs, I muſt have 

better evidence than that of Father Orleans, to convince 

me, that this diſcovery was made publickly in a full Houſe, 

and on this very occaſion, eſpecially, before the King and 

Duke of York, who wete that day preſent in the Houle. 

This would have been a formal accuſation againſt the King, 

the Duke of Vor, and the other four members of the Ca- 

bal, of which he could have given no proofs, if they had 

been demanded. He had too much ſenſe to expoſe himſelf 

to ſuch a danger. The occaſion of his declaring publickly 

againſt the King, on the day I am ſpeaking of, was this. 

The Lord Treaſurer Clhyfford, ignorant of Shaftsbury's The Earl of 

intentions, paid him a viſit the night before, and com- Shafrsbury 

municating .to him a project for eſtabliſhing a perpetual 27 gre 

Fund to free the King from his dependence on the Par- the King. 

liament, read to him a Speech, he had prepared to ſpeak on 4 9c 

the morrow concerning this project in the Houſe of Lords. Echard. 

The Earl of Shaftsbury ſeemed highly pleaſed with the III. p. 321. 

Speech, and defired to hear it again. The next day, the 

King and Duke of York coming to the Houſe to coun- 

tenance this project with their preſence, the Lord Cliford 

ſpoke his Speech. He had no ſooner done, than the Earl 

of Shaftsbury ſtood up, and anſwered his Speech from the 

beginning to the end. He demonſtrated this project to 

be extravagant and impracticable ; that it would overturn 

the Government, and perhaps ſend the King and Royal 

Family abroad again, to ſpend their days in exile without 
8G | | hopes 
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670 The HISTORY 


t 672-3. hopes of a return, If the Treaſurer's Speech ſurpriſed the 
ords who perceived the defign of it, their aſtoniſhment 
was increaſed when they ſaw the Chancellor, a leading 
member of the Cabal, declare ſo openly againſt the King. 
It is ſaid, the Duke of Vor, whilſt Shaftsbury was ſpeak- 
ing, whiſpered the King, Nhat a Rogue have you of a 
Lord Chancellor ! And that the King replied, /hat a 
Fool have you of a Lord Treaſurer ! I know not whether 
the truth of theſe particulars is to be relied on, ſome of 
which are improbable. For what likelihood is there, that 
the King, after breaking the ſeal of his declaration with his 
own hands, for fear of the Parliament, ſhould appear, 
within a few hours after, in the Houſe of Lords, to ſup- 
port, by his preſence, the Treaſurer's project, which tended 
to the ſubverſion of Parliaments? Or that he ſhould call 
the Treaſurer fool, for a propoſal which the King could 
not be ignorant of, and had doubtleſs approved (1); 
Adcietotle However, the Earl of Shaftsbury from this time was 
ee vi always in the head of the Country party, and cauſed the 
Earle, King to undergo great mortifications, as will hereafter ap- 
Shaftsbury, near, But I muſt give here a very material caution to thoſe 
who read Father Orleanss Hiſtory, or ſuch £nglib or 
foreign authors as eſpouſe the King's cauſe. All theſe 
writers paint the Earl of Shaftsbury in very black colours. 
He was, according to them, the greateſt villain that ever 
lived ; his wickedneſs was anſwerable to the extent of his 
genius, and the depth of his penetration, He was perpe- 
tually contriving how to torment the King and Duke of 
York, or rather to ruin them irrecoverably. He was not 
only the head but the ſou], of his party, by which they 
were actuated. In ſhort, every thing tranſacted afterwards 


by the Parliament againſt the King, is ſolely imputed to 


him, and it is artfully inſinuated, that, had it not been for 
ſuch an agent, the nation would have remained in tran- 
quillity, and the Parliament, content with the King's 
favorable anſwers, and gracious promiſes, would have 
been quiet, and attempted nothing againſt the Court, 
T hus, according to theſe writers, all the meaſures and 
precautions taken afterwards by the Parliament againſt the 
deſigns of the Court, were entirely owing to Shaftsbury's 
malice and revenge. It is eaſy to perceive, that their de- 
ſign is to cauſe to vaniſh, the grounds of the Parliament's 
fear and complaint of the conduct of the Court, by in- 
ſinuating, that theſe complaints were frivolous, and the ef- 
fects of Shaftsbury's vengeance, who, they ſay, directed 
both Houſes of Parliament, or rather had them entirely at 
command. For my part, I am no way concerned to vin- 


dicate the Earl of Shaftsbury's honour, but believe my ſelf 


obliged to remark, for the more eaſy diſcovery of the truth, 
that the project of the Cabal to render the King abſolute, 
and introduce Popery, is of unqueſtionable certainty. 'T he 
authors juſt mentioned, ſcruple not to own it, and ſhould 
they deny it, the thing would not be leſs true. Conſe- 
quently the Parliament coming to a full and exact know- 
ledge of this deſign, which was only ſuſpected before, had 
all the reaſon in the world for their fear and caution againſt 
the King and his Miniſters. This being granted, let the 
Earl of Shaftsbury have been a villain, or an honeft man; 
let him have betrayed the King's ſecrets, and acted only 
through a ſpirit of revenge ; let his fear of the Parliament 
be the fole motive of his ingaging in the Country party 
againſt the King, or let him have acted from a principle 
ot honour and duty, in order to fave the Church and State, 
the thing itſelf remains the ſame. The good or bad quali- 
ties of the Earl of Shaftsbury did not cauſe the Parliament 
to have more or leſs reaſon to fear the defigns of the 
King and his Miniſters. If they were prejudicial to Re- 
ligion and the State, as cannot be denied, the Parliament 
had reaſon to take the beft meaſures to prevent them. 
Why therefore are theſe meaſures, theſe precautions, aſ- 
cribed to Shaftsbury's malice and artifices, ſince there was 


F ENGLAND. Vol. l. 


another and more natural cauſe. Before the Carl { 
Shaſtsbury appeared in the party, contrary to the Da 
the Parliament had begun to take theſe precautions, thou X 
the Court's deſigns were yet but ſuſpected: They 3 
better informed by the Earl of Shaftsbury ; why Sha 
is it ſuppoſed, that after this information, they Cuddenty 
relinquiſh their former motives, and a& only with a view 
to ſerve as inſtruments of Shaftsbury's revenge? This is no 

even probable, and yet the authors abovementioned lok 
no opportunity of reproaching the Earl of Shaft5byry a 
aſcribing ſolely to him all the mortifications, the King af 

terwards received. Beſides the reader's inſtruction, my * 
ſign, in what J have ſaid, is to hinder ſuch as have read 

or ſhall read the other Hiſtorians, from thinking it ſtran 8 
that I do not every moment exclaim againſt the Earl ol 
Shaftsbury's conduct, as if he were the ſole author of what 
was done againſt the King; and that I content my (cj 
with ſay ing in a word, this Lord uſed all his intereſt and 
2 to break the meaſures of the King and his Mi 
niſters. 


Immediately after this change in the Eatl of Sha 


6 
1672 


if 


Bury, The Tip. yn 


the Commons paſted a Bill, afterwards called the 7%. An, i 


intitled, An A for preventing the dangers which may haßpen C 
from Popiſh Recuſants. This Act required, that a 


ſons enjoying any office or place of truſt and profit, ſhoulg ©: 


toy, 
2J Cat. l. 


take the oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy in publick and . 


open Court, and ſhould alſo receive the Sacrament in ſome 


227 
. 


Pariſh Church, immediately after Divine Service; and Ks: 


ill. p. 5, 


”* 
Ls 


deliver a Certificate ſigned by the Miniſters and Church... 


Wardens, atteſted by the oaths of two credible witneſſes, 
and put upon record: and that all perſons taking the ſaid 
oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy ſhould likewiſe make 
and ſubſcribe this following declaration. 7 do declare, 
That I do believe, that there is not any Tranſubſtantiatian 
in the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, or in the Elements if 
Bread and Wine, at, or after the conſecration theref, by 
any perſon whatſoever, - This Bill readily paſſed the 
Houte of Commons, and after ſome difficulties, was alſo 


approved by the Lords (2). The Earl of Briſtol, though zins 1 
a Papiſt, made a Speech on this occaſion, and concluded Echal. 


with ſaying, upon the whole matter, however the ſen- 
** timents of a Catholick of the Church of Rome, (not of 
the Court of Rome) may oblige me, upon ſcruple of 
conſcience, to give my negative to this Bill, yet as a 
member of a Proteſtant Parliament, my advice pruden- 
tially cannot but go along with the main ſcope of it, 
the preſent circumſtances of time, and affairs conſidered, 


and the neceſſity df compoſing the diſturbed minds of 
the People.“ | Ir 


cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 


Beſides this Bill there was another preparing to prevent A 2! 
intermarriages between Proteſtants and Papiſts. This "ii 
tended directly to break the preſent negotiation of the 3 
Duke of York's marriage with an Archducheſs of In- Hi u 


ſpruch (3), and to hinder him from marrying any other 1, 


Prius 10 


Catholick Princeſs, The King, in the mean while, was Petar. 


very unealy, as he ſaw, the Parliament was informed of IL 7.3 


his ſecret reſolutions, and effectual meaſures were taken 
to prevent their execution. Wherefore he quickned tte 
Commons by ſeveral meſſages, to finiſh the Money-bill. 


But, inſtead of fatisfying him, the Commons, having pro- T. 
vided for the ſecurity of Religion, preſented him two ad- 24 


dreſſes of grievances, one concerning England, the other bd. 


Ireland. In the firſt, they told the King, that they were 
firmly perſuaded of his intention to govern according to 
the laws and cuſtoms of the Kingdom. Yet finding that 
ſome abuſes and grievances were crept into the Govern- 
ment, they craved leave humbly to repreſent them to his 
Majeſty's knowledge, and to deſire, e 
. That the impoſition of twelve pence per chal- 
*© dron upon coals, for providing of convoys, by virtue of 
an order of Council dated the 15th of May 1672, 


+68} This buſineſs of Shaftsbury's turning againſt the Court, is thus related by Burnet. The Lord Clifford reſolving to aſſert the Declaration for Liberty of 
Conſcience, ſhewed the heads he intended to ſpeak on tothe King, who approved of them. He began the debare with rough words, calling the Vote of the 


Commons, Monſirum horrendum ingens, and run on in a high ſtrain. 
he muſt differ from the Lord that ſpoke laſt, rt Celo. f 


N + When he had done, the Earl of SHhaftsbury, to the amazement of the whole Houſe Laid, * 
He ſaid, while theſe matters were debated out of doors, he might think with others, that the King's 


Supremacy did warrant the Declaration : Bur now, that ſuch a Houſe of Commons were of another mind, he ſubmitted his reaſons to theirs. They were the 
King's great Council, and muſt both adviſe and ſupport him, The King was all in fury to be thus forſaken by his Chancellor, and told the Lord Clifford, how 


well he was pleaſed with his Speech, and how highly offended with the other. The debate went on, 


chirty of the moſt conſiderable of the Houſe proteſted againſt the vote. 
teſtation. It ſeems, Clifford, Buckingham, 


and upon a diviſion the Court had the majority. But above 


So the Court ſaw they gained nothing in carrying a vote, that drew after it ſuch a pro- 
and Lauderdale, were for violent meaſures, whilſt Arlington and Shaft, bury preſſed the King to content the Par- 


liament. Accordingly, in the atternoon of the day that the matter had been argued in the Houſe of Lords, Shaftsbury and Arlin £ton got all thoſe memb&s oi 
the Commons, who were in the Court party, to go privately to the King one after another, and tell him, that upon Cliferd's Speech the Houſe was in ſuch 


fury, that probably they would have gone to impeachments, had it not been for Shaftsbury 
ſenſe, as the other did the Duke's, So they made the King apprehend, the Chancellor's 8 


bim, and perſuaded him farther, that he might now ſave himſell, 


*s ſpeaking on the other fide, who, they believed, ſpoke rhe King's 
peech, with which he was ſo offended, was really a great ſervice done 


8 ; f and obtain an indemnity for his Miniſters, if he would part with the Declaration, 4 
the Bill, Whereupon, before night the King was quite changed, and ſaid to bis Brother, 


that C/ifford had undone himſelf, and ſpoiled all by his Speech; and 


though Shaftsbury had ſpoke like arogue, yer that had ſtopt a fury, which the other's indiſcretion had kindled. The Duke, in the evening, told Clifford what 
| the King ſaid, Upon which Clifford went to the King, and ſaid, he thought, that in whar be had done he had both ſerved and pleaſed rhe 5 but was fur- 
It, 


prized to find b 
40 


have conſidere 


the Duke, that the King was of another mind. The King, in ſome confuſion, owned, that all he had ſaid was right in itſe 
etter what the Commons could bear, Clifford finding he muſt loſe the White Staff, conſulted with Buckingham whom to recommend 


but he ſhould 


Treaſurer, and they pirched upon Sir Thomas Osborn, afterwards Duke of Leeds, p. 348, &c. | 
(>) This Bill was particularly promoted, if not invented by the Earl of Shaftsbury, who reſolved to ftrike directly at the Duke of Tork and his Friends. 


Echard, Tom. III. p. 321. 


(3) The articles of that marriage were concluded in October 1672; and, as the 
* what incongruous as to our Government here, but in ſubſtance much to his Maj 


p. 391. But though the Princeſs of Inſpruch's Reli 
Pounded the Princeſs of Modena. R. Coke, p. 


Earl of Arlington ſent word to Sir William Godolphin, « upon rermsſome- 
eſty's and Royal Highneſs's ſarisfa&tion.”” Arlington's Letters, Tom. II. 


gion pleaſed the French King, yer the intereſt this Marriage would bring with it, did not; fo that be Pro- 


F. 353 166, The Duke had, before this, made his Addrefles ta the Lady Bellaſis, who was à Proteſtant, Barnet, 


3 


«« may 


9 he King* 
3 ; * nſ1 wer. 
. . 12 
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Book XXIII. 26. CHA 


ee may be recalled, and all Bonds, taken by virtue thereof, 
« cancelled. | | 

« 2, That his Majeſty's Proclamation of the 4th of 
December 1672, For preventing diſorders which may be 
committed by Soldiers, and whereby the ſoldiers now in 
his Majeſty's ſervice are in a manner exempted from 
the ordinary courſe of juſtice, may likewiſe be re- 
called. 

« z. And whereas great complaints have been made 
out of ſeveral parts of the Kingdom, of divers abuſes 
committed in quartering of Soldiers, that his Majeſty 
5 would be pleaſed to give orders to redreſs thoſe abuſes, 
7 « and in particular, that no ſoldiers be hereafter quartered 
; « in any private Houſes, and that due fatisfaQtion may be 
4 « given to the inn- keepers and victuallers where they lye, 
before they remove. 

« 4, And, ſince the continuance of ſoldiers in this 
realm, vill neceſſarily produce many inconveniencies to 
his Majeſty's Subjects, they humbly repreſented it as 
their petition and advice, that when this preſent war is 
4 &« ended, all the ſoldiers that have been raiſed ſince the laſt 
£1 &« ſeflion of Parliament may be disbanded. 
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1672-3. 
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<« conſider of the irregularities and abuſes in preſſing ſol- 
« diers, and give orders for the prevention thereof for the 
future.“ | CN en | 
Theſe demands ſhew, how by degrees the Court was 
labouring to introduce an abſolute authority : Firſt, by a 
light impoſition, by virtue of an order of Council, of 
twelve-pence upon every chaldron, or thirty-ſix Buſhels 
of coals. The tax was inconſiderable, but the conſequence 
very great. Secondly, the Magiſtrates, in aſſuming the 


3 power of quartering ſoldiers in private houſes, eaſily found 
A an opportunity to gall and oppreſs their enemies, and ſuch 
4 as were not well-inclined to the Court. Thirdly, in preſ- 
1 ſing ſoldiers, the officers had room to commit many acts 


of injuſtice, by liſting not the moſt proper perſons for the 
ſervice, but the rich who were able to redeem themſelves 
with money. Though this practice was much uſed with 
regard to ſailors, and continues to this day, it had never 
extended to ſoldiers, or at leaſt but on very extraordinary 
occaſions. . ; „ 
1 The petition concerning the Triſb grievances contained 
. 5, feveral articles, chiefly relating to Religion. In one of 
0 theſe the Commons deſired, his Majeſty would be pleaſed 
1 to diſmiſs out of all command, civil or military, Colonel 
Nichard Talbot, who notoriouſly aſſumed the title of Agent 
for the Roman Catholicks in Ireland, and forbid him all 
acceſs to his Court. This Talbot was aſterwards created 
1 Duke of Tyrconnel, and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland by 
BH Zames II. (1). | 
WET: g's 
cr. 
. 5. 125. 


ſiſted of ſo many different parts, it could not be expected 
he ſhould give a preſent anſwer. But promiſed, that for 
the ſeveral particular things contained in them, he would 
before the next meeting take ſuch effectual care, that no 
man ſhould have reaſon to complain, After this the 
money-bill paſſed without oppoſition. But, not to approve 
expreſly the war for which this money was intended, the 
Bill was intitled, I Supply of his Majeſty's extraordinary 
occaſions (2), and a particular proviſo was tacked to it, 
That no Papiſt ſbould be capable of holding any publick 
7A employment. | Ts [0 

WS 1673, Before the Bill in favour of the Proteſtant-Diſſenters and 
„i. ſome others were ready, the King came to the Parliament 
t the 29th of March, and paſſed ſeveral Acts, amongſt 
which were the money-bill, the Feſt-Act, and an Act tor 
a general and free pardon, but with many exceptions (3). 


i Fo Aſency bill 


rela- 


_ Then he adjourned the Parliament to the 2oth of Oclober. 
„Il the King in his declaration for liberty of Conſcience 
5 Eeuud. 


had intended the eaſe of the Proteſtant- non-conformiſts, as 

he would have had it believed, he might have deferred the 

adjournment of the Parliament a few days, till the Bill 
5 paſſed in their favour was ready, or at leaſt might have 
BE 7-3 gpreſſed the two Houſes to finiſh it. But as the Papiſts 
Tz re of 298 were excluded from the benefit of this Act, he ſhowed no 
bond. farther concern for the intereſt of the Presbyterians, but 
= adjourned the Parliament before the Lords had given their 
E conſent to the- Bill, TREAT 
oT The Teſt-Act having received the Royal - aſſent, moſ 
Toa Clit | 
d % 
plate, 
Lurnet. 


(3) There was alſo an Act paſſed, to enable rhe 
(4) Burnet ſays, when the Duke carried all his commi 
p. 352. 


6) The White Squadron was commanded b 
7) Baſnage ſays, it conſiſted of fifty men 
(8) He was forced to remove out of his Shi 
Was BY on board rhe Royal Charles, 
alſo loſt ; and likewiſe Captain le Neve, 
(9) This year Sir Tobias Bridges took the Iſland 


& 5, That his Majeſty would likewiſe be pleaſed to 


| Swveers, 


ciſive happened at ſea this campain, and therefore I need 


As to what paſſed at land between France and the States, Succeſſes of 


The King replied to theſe addreſſes, that as they con- 


ftria. 


and as the Parliament was only adjourned, the Court feared 


1) February 26. 1671, the King had iſſued out a Proclamation in Ireland, whereby he granted a general Licence to all Papiſts to live in Corporations, 

_ exerciſe Trades there, and enjoy the ſame priyileges as other ſubje&s ought to do; which was a greater privilege than his Proteſtant Subjects had, 
by their Charter, all who were not free of the Corporations could not have the benefit, of their privileges. R. Coke, p. 166. 
2) The ſum granted was twelve hundred thirty eight thouſand, ſeven hundred and fifty pounds. Starwtes 25 Car. II. c. 1. 


County Palatine of Durham, to ſend Knights and Burgeſſes to ſerve in Parliament. Itatut 25 Car, II. 
ns to the King, be wept as be delivered them up, but the King ſhewed no concern at all. 


(5) In order to ſtop the Canary, Bourdeanx, and Newcaſtle Fleets from coming in. Kennet, 

Count 4 Etreds, and che Blue by Sir Edward Spra 
war, twelve frigats, fourteen yatchs, and twenty-five fire-ſhips. Tom, II. p. 412. | 
p into the Sr. George, but this ſoon after loſing her main-maſt, he was obligad to leave her; and as he 
his Barge was ſunk. with a. Cannon-ſhot, In this laſt engagement, Sir Hiiliam Reeves ad Captain Heyman wete 
and Captain Merryweather, both foot officers; Burchert, p. 404. Echard. | 


of Tabago in the Weſt Indies from the Dutch ; who, by way of repriſals, took the Ifland of St, He- 
Una, but it was ſoon after recoyered by Captain Richard Manden. Burchett, p. 44. FAT ; ; 


R LES 


of the Catholick officers quitted their places. The Duke of 1673. 

York himſelf who was Lord-High-Admiral, reſigned that 

profitable office (4), and the Lord Clifford that of High- 

Treaſurer, He retired to his paternal eſtate [at Chidleigh] Lord Ciit- 

in Devonſhire, where he died ſhortly after. 2 Echard.” 
While theſe things paſſed in the Parliament, preparations paſnage, 

for the Sea-war were making in England and Holland with _ 

equal ardour and vaſt expence. The Duke of York having Prince Ru. 

reſigned his office of Lord High-Admiral, Prince Rupert pA a if 

was appointed to command the fleet. Ryyter having ſecret ec Englith 

intelligence, that the Engliſp fleet would not be ready ſo {> 

ſoon, put to ſea with forty-two men of war, and fixteen p. 323. 

veſſels to be ſunk in the Thames (5). He came into the Ehud. 

mouth of the river the 2d of May, where he found he J. Ell. 

had been miſinformed, and that forty-five large ſhips were 

coming to attack him. Upon this diſappointment, he re- 

tired to expect the reſt of his fleet at Schonevelt in Zealand. | 

In this interval, Prince Rupert failed to meet the French Juin. the 

fleet coming from Bre/?, and joined them in the Channel ; 

the 16th of May. After this junction, the combined fleet ey 

conſiſted of one hundred and torty fail of all ſorts, of which (51488 

there were thirty large French ſhips (6). The Dutch fleet Baſnage. 

had but a hundred and nine fail, namely, fifty-tour large 

ſhips, fourteen frigats, twenty-four fireſhips, eleven ad- 

vice- boats, and fix galliots (7). As I am not ſufficiently 

verſed in marine-affairs to give clear ideas of ſea-engage- 

ments, I ſhall only ſay, that this year was ſignalized by 

three naval engagements, fought with ſuch equal loſs, that 

neither could juſtly boaſt of victory, tho” both challenged it 

in every battle. The firſt was fought near Schonevelt the Three en 

28th of May. The ſecond off Fluſhing the 4th of June, S. 

but this was rather a cannonading of about four hours, after a;{ag-i/hed 

which, both ſides retired to their reſpective coaſts, The %% om 

third, fought the 11th of Auguſt, was the moſt obſtinate. . S 

The Engliſh loſt Vice-Admiral Spragg, who was drowned eier ide, 

in changing his ſhip (8), and the Dutch, Vice-Admiral 3 

The loſs of the great ſhips in theſe three engage- Echard. 

ments was inconfiderable, but on both fides many leſſer Kenner. 

ones were either burnt or ſunk. In a word, nothing de- 
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not be more circumſtantial (9). 


I ſhall only fay, that the King of France took Magſtrichi en of | 
in June, and the Prince of Orange, Naerden, a town near orange. 
Amſterdam, in September, and afterwards Bonn, the reſi- Page. 
dence of the Elector of Cologne, in October. Theſe two — 
conqueſts, and the neceflity the King of France was under duns lis 
to maintain the war againſt Spain, (which had at laſt de- %. 
clared againſt him, beſides that the Emperor, and ſeveral | 
German Princes, were alſo upon the point of declaring for 
the States) obliged him to abandon all his conqueſts in the 
United-Provinces, except Macſtricht and Grave, where he 
left garriſons, after having drawn out all the reſt in No- 
vember. | | 

In the mean time; a Congreſs 
peace, but with no ſucceſs. ea 

The 19th of Fune the King, at Buckingham's recom- to nothing. 
mendation, made Sir Thomas Osborn, afterwards Earl of 1 
Dany, Lord-Treaſurer. e ere 

The Duke of York, as I have ſaid, had caft his eyes upon Lord Hiab- 
an Arehducheſs of Inſpruch, a branch of the Houle of Au- 3 5 
But the Empreſs dying at that time, the Emperor of Vork 
married this Princeſs himſelf. The Duke was therefore marries 1h 
obliged to make his addreſſes elſewhere, and as his zeal 7 “ 
for the Popiſh Religion allowed him not to marry a Pro- Echard, 
teſtant Princeſs, he made choice of Maria d Efte] Siſter ith 
to Francis Duke of Modena, and the marriage was imme- | bl 
diately concluded and ſolemnized by his proxy [ Henry Mor- 
daunt] Earl of Peterborough. The King of France greatly 
contributed to the marriage, by declaring the young Prin- 
ceſs, then but fiſteen yrars of age, an adoptive Daughter 
of France, and by engaging to pay her portion. | 
As the Duke's marriage with a Catholick Princeſs could 
not but be very diſagreeable to the Engliſb, the Court eaſily 
foreſaw, that the Parliament, which was to meet the 2oth 4 
of October, would endeavour to oppoſe it. There were | + 


ſeveral Bills ready, which could be finiſhed in few days; | | 


was held at Ceol:gne for Congreſs a 
0 1 . Cologne for. 
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they would begin with compleating theſe Bills, two of 
which the Court was deſirous to put a ſtop to, namely, 
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1673. the Bill againſt Inter-marriages between Proteſtants 'and 
Papiſts, and that for the eaſe of the Proteſtant Diſſenters. 
Wherefore the King eaſily reſolved to prorogue the'Parlia- 


The Com- ment, The firſt thing the Commons did, after their meet- 


mons addreſs ing, was, to preſent an Addreſs to the King, to deſire that 


againſt the 


Bae: the Duke's marriage with the Princeſs of Modena might 
marriage» not be conſummated, and that he might not be married 
Tent” to any but a Proteſtant. Upon this, the King prorogued 


Burner, the Parliament to the 27th of the ſame month, to defeat 
The Parlia- the two Bills above-mentioned, and ſome others not more 
Fwd. "" agreeable to him. : | 
TheKing's The 27th of Oober the King coming to the Parliament 
Speech to 7* with the uſual formalities, made a Speech to both Houſes, 
Echard. in which he told them, That having conſented to 
11]. p. 333. “ a negotiation at Cologne, he hoped to have welcomed 
c them with an honourable peace; but the Dutch had 
<« diſappointed him in that expectation, and treated his 
Ambaſſadors at Colagne with the contempt of conquerors, 
and not as might have been expected from men in their 
condition. That this obliged him to move them again 
for a ſupply, the ſafety and honour of the nation ne- 


ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
= "66 


< the occaſion, and if he had it not ſþcedzly, the miſchief 


would be irreparable in his preparations for the next 
ſpring.” He told them, That he was ſteady in 
maintaining all the profeſſions and promiſes made to 
them concerning Religion and Property; and ſhould be 


cc 
ons 


(0 
cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 


preſerving the eſtabliſhed Religion and Laws, as often 
as any occaſion ſhall requi: e. 
commended to their conſideration and care, the debt 
he owed the G«/dſmiths, in which very many other of 
his good Subjects were involved.“ w 5 
This debt to the Golſiniths was contracted by the King 
when he ſhut up the Exchequer, and amounted to more 
than two millions Sterling. "Thus the King, after a ſeizure 


cc 


of other men's property, by a pure act of authority, pre- 


tended, it belonged to the Parliament to make reparation, 


on account of the application of this money to a war, of 


which he had not vouchſafed to communicate the deſign 
to them. This was the hardeſt caſe that had for a long 
time happened in England. For, on one hand, it was a 


melancholy thing to ſee ſo many families ruined, in ſup- 


port of an expence which ought to have been common to 
the whole nation. But on the other hand, to pay this 
debt, was to eſtabliſh a precedent of a terrible conſequence, 
and authorize the King and his ſucceſſors to employ the 
ſame, or the like methods, ſor raiſing of money, without 
conſent of Parliament. As for the twelve hundred and ſixty 
thouſand pounds granted the King for his extraordinary 
occaſions in the laſt ſeſſion, he believed, that ſum ought 
not to be employed in diſcharging this debt, nor even in 
maintaining the Dutch war, {ince a new ſupply was de- 
manded for that purpoſe. 
After the King had ended his Speech, the Chancellor 
enlarged with great eloquence upon all the points touched 
by the King. But his ſpeech made little impreſſion upon 
the Commons. They were no ſooner returned to their 
Houſe, but inſtead of voting the King thanks for his 
Speech, they adjourned themſelves to the zoth of the 
month. The ſame day the King ſent them his anſwer 
to their addreſs concerning the Duke of York's marriage, 
The King's the ſubſtance of which was, —— “ That he peiceived the 


wet 3 Houſe of Commons had wanted a full information of 
the Duke's this matter, the marriage not being barely intended, but 
N compleated, according to the forms uſed amongſt Prin- 
chard, (0 


ces, and by his royal conſent and authority: Nor could 
he in the leaſt ſuppoſe it diſagreeable to the Houſe oſ 
Commons, his Royal Highneſs having been, in the view 
of the world, for ſeveral months, engaged in a treaty 
of marriage with another Catholick Princeſs, and yet a 
Parliament held during the time, and not the leaſt 
exception taken at it.” The Houſe was by no means 
pleaſed with this anſwer; and therefore reſolved to preſent 
a ſecond addreſs, with their reaſons againſt this marriage. 
4 3! fra The ſame day, it was voted, that a Bill ſhould be preparzd 
3 for a general Teſt between Proteſtants and Papiſts, that 
is to ſay, an oath which ſhould ſerve to diſtinguiſh Prote- 
ſtants from Papiſts, with this clauſe, That they who refuſed 
to take it ſhould be incapable of bearing any office civil or mi- 
litary, or to ſit in Parliament, ar to come within five miles 

of the Court, | 
Vote of he The31ft of October the Commons took the King's Speech 
Cumms t into confideration, and after a ſerious debate in a grand 
71: committee, came to the following reſolution, That the 


III. p. 335. 
cc 
cc 

"md 
cc 
(0 


ſupplies ty / f b k —— , 
3 3. * Houſe conſidering the preſent condition of the nation, 
ia, cc 


will not take into any further debate, the conſideration 
of any Aid, or Supply, or Charge upon the Subject, be- 
fore the time of payment of the eighteen months aſſeſſ- 
ment granted by a late Act of Parliament, intitled, An 


4 
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ceſſarily requiring it; that it muſt be proportionable to 


very ready to give them freſh inſtances of his zeal for 


In the laſt place, he 


mons. It happened that the Speaker and the Uſher of the 


| (1) Nephew of Sir Jobn Finch, Lord-Keoper in King Charles the Iſt's reign, Kenxet, p. 324+ 


Vol. II. 
cc AA for raiſing the fum of twelve hundred, thirty-eight 


* thouſand, ſeven hundred, and fifty pounds, be expired; 1573. . 

« except it ſhall appear, that the obſtinacy of the Dutch E 

<< ſhall render it neceſſary ; nor before this Kingdom be Hp 1673. 

* effectually ſecured from Popery, and popiſh counſellorz %“ 

and the other preſent Grievances be redreſled,” " By Patil 
The King, as may well be imagined, was extremely 5, _ 

offended with this reſolution, and the more as it was fo. * "0 7 : 

lowed by an Addreſs for a general Faſt, to be obſerved F. . 2 755 

throughout the whole Kingdom, which intimated +, the bee mar 

people, that the Kingdom was in great danger, Ta = 

days after, the Houſe in a body waited on the King with 7: 

a ſecond addreſs againſt the Duke of Yor#'s marriage ith FI 

which, after many compliments, they repreſented to him ; 1 . 

* * 1, That if this match do proceed, it will he , * * Speech to th 

© means to diſquiet the minds of his Proteſtant Subjects at qa 5 N 

„ home; and to fill them with endleſs jealouſies and dil. P. OR 

contents; and will bring his Majeſty into ſuch alliances works 

e abroad, as will prove highly prejudicial, if not deſtryc. bu. 

„tive to the intereſts of the very Proteſtant Religion it. 

5 ſelf. 2. They find by fad experience, that ſuch mar- 


riages had increaſed and encouraged Popery in the King- 
dom, and had given opportunity to Prieſts and Jeſuits, 
to propagate their opinions, and ſeduce great numbers 
of his Majeſty's Subjects. 3. They do already obſerve, 
how much the party is animated with the hopes of thi 
match, which was lately diſcouraged by his Majeſty's 
gracious conceſſions in the laſt meeting of the Parlia- 
ment. 4. They greatly fear this may be an occaſion 
*© to leſſen the affections of the people to his Royal High- 
neſs, who is ſo nearly related to the Crown, and whoſe 
honour and eſteem they deſire may always be entirely | 
preſerved. 5. That for another age more at leaſt, this WM 
Kingdom will be under the continual apprehenſions of 
the growth of Popery, and the danger of the Proteſtant 2 
Religion. Laſtly, they conſidered, that this Princeſ; BM 
having ſo near a relation and kindred to many eminent I 


. . Ferch of t 
© Keroer of f 
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„ perſons of the Court of Rome, may give them great op- = 

* portunities to promote their deſigns, and carry on their = 

„ practices here, and by the ſame means penetrate into his I 

© Majeſty's moſt ſecret Counſels, and more eaſily diſcover | ; | 
© the ſtate of the whole Kingdom. And finding by the we. King i 
cc | 


Feat dffi- 


opinions of very learned men, that it is generally ad- ies 


mitted, T hat ſuch Treaties and Contratts by proxies are 
diſſolvable, of which there are ſeveral inſtances to be 
produced, they do in all humility beſeech his Majeſty, 
to put a ſtop to the confummation of this intended mar- 
riage. And this they do the more importunately delire, 
becauſe they have not, as yet, the happineſs to ſee any 4 
iſſue of his Majeſty, that might ſucceed in the govern- = 
ment of his Kingdom,”-----To this addreſs the King VI 
briefly replied, That it was a matter he would take into bis 1 
preſent conſideration, and would ſpeedily return an anſwer. 1 


(e 


Aſter which the Commons proceeded farther, and voted 7: 


the Standing-army a grievance, and accordingly, prepared 22 == ; 
an addreſs to be preſented to his Majeſty, ſhewing, That xc, 1 2 
the Standing-army was a grievance, and a burthen to the Ill. f. 5 A4 5 
nation, | | | | | Ce. 
But the 4th of November, the day on which the Com- BY The (je 
mons were to preſent their Addreſs, the King came unex- | 
pectedly to the Houſe of Peers, and ſent for the Com- 


Black-Rod met both at the door of the Houſe of Com- 

mons, but, as the Speaker was within the Houſe, the 

door was immediately ſhut againſt the Uſher, who came 

with the King's Meſſage. The Speaker was forced into 

the Chair, and while the Uſher continued knocking _ 

at the door, the Houſe voted, 1. That the Alliance with ue hex 

France was a Grievance. 2. That the evil Counſellors about the King 

the King were a Gricuance. And 3. That the Duke Lau- | 

derdale was a Grievance, and not fit to be truſted or employed 

in any office or place of truſt, Upon which there was a gene” 

ral cry, 10 the queſtion, to the queſtion ! But, the Black-Rod 

knocking earneſtly at the door, the Speaker leaped out of 

the Chair, and the Houſe roſe in great confuſion. When 

the Commons came to the Houſe of Lords, the King made 

a ſhort Speech to both Houſes, in which he repreſented 

the great advantages which the enemy would reap from 

the leaſt appearance of a difference between him and his 

Parliament. --He told them, he would not be wanting to 1 

let all his Subjects ſee, That no care ſhould be greater ibn 4 

his own in the ectual ſuppreſſing of Popery. He then pro- 5 oy 7 

rogued the Parliament to the 7th day of January follow - yognud. 

ing, and thus put an end to the twelfth ſeſſion of this long 

Parliament, which had continued but nine days. 
Immediately after the prorogation of the Parliament? 5 ow 

the King took the Great-Seal from the Earl of Shaftſ- ſaved 

bury, and gave it to Sir Heneage Finch (1), with the title — 

of Lord-Keeper, Soon after, the King ordered that no kW 


perſon who was a Roman-Catholick, or reputed to be fo, 3 


7 5 
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B 673. ſhould preſume to come near his perſon or Court, He 
1 Pre:/amation likewiſe publiſhed a Proclamation for the rigorous execu- 
. tion of the laws againſt Papiſts. This was the eighth 
= ar 15. of the kind ſince his reſtoration, and executed as the other 
1 ſeven. 
1 Conſume But this Proclamation was not capable to remove the 
eee fears occaſioned by the Duke of York's marriage with the 
bee 2" princeſs of Modena, which was conſummated the 2 1ſt of 
Kd November, on the day of her arrival in England with the 
Ducheſs her mother (1). | , 
16-3-4, The Parliament meeting the 7th of January, the King 
Tic King's repreſented to both Houſes. That no propoſal of 
Speech to the ce peace from the Dutch had been yet offered with an in- 
Lad. . « tent to conclude, but only to amuſe: That therefore, 
« the way to a good peace, was to ſet out a good fleet, 
« which there was time enough to do effectually, if the 
« ſupply was not delayed. —— That a ſpeedy, a pro- 
4e portionable, and above all, a chearful aid, was now more 
4 &« neceſſary than ever: He once more put them in mind 
« of his debt to the Goldſmiths: And then told them, that 
e his alliance with France had been very ſtrangely miſ- 
« repreſented to them, as if there were certain ſecret arti- 
« cles of dangerous conſequence ; but he would make no 
difficulty of letting the treaties, and all the articles of 
4e them, without any the leaſt reſerve, be ſeen by a ſmall 
; c committee of both Houſes, who might report the true 
6“ ſcope of them.“ | 
5+: of tbe Then the Lord Keeper enlarged upon all theſe points 
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© Keeper of the with exceſſive flattery to the King, for his extraordinary 
leis dken care to maintain the Laws and Religion, and that this 
might not be doubted, he alledged for proof, the aſſurances 
given by the King. Above all, he magnified the King's 
offer, of letting them ſee the treaties with France, as a 
* condeſcenſion which could not be ſufficiently acknowledged, 
but by an extraordinary ſupply. In a word, the King's 
and the Keeper's Speeches were founded upon this principle, 
that the war with the States was juſt and neceſſary, and 
conſequently to be vigorouſly maintained, in order to an 
5] honorable peace. | | 
m., Kingin It does not appear, that the two Houſes much regarded 
ene 4g. the King's offer of laying before them his treaties with 


Ws , 
1 tits, 
A 


* 


pleaſed, and ſuppreſs the reſt. The King perceived there- 
fore, into what difficulties the Cabal had thrown him by 
their violent counſels. He had loſt the confidence of his 
people, and neither his words nor his promiſes were any 


longer relied on. It was in vain for him to proteſt his zeal 


BH for the Proteſtant Religion, and the Liberties of his Sub- 
=_ jects: theſe proteſtations could not obliterate his paſt pro- 


ceedings, which gave but too juſt cauſe to ſuſpeQ his ſince- 


1 rity, Wherefore, the Parliament, without regarding his 
3 words, conſidered his actions, and laboured to take effec- 
+ tual meaſures, to prevent the execution of the Court's de- 
= 7h ?ar/ia- ſigns, which were but too manifeſt, There were many 
things concerning which they openly expreſſed their fear 
Cort. and diſcontent. 1. The growth of Popery publickly en- 


= The Caſes. couraged by the Court. 2. The exorbitant power of 


France, which in the end could not but prove prejudicial 
to England. 3. The Dutch war, undertaken ditectly con- 
trary to the intereſt of England, and for which however 
the King was inceſſantly demanding ſupplies, on a ſuppo- 
ſition of its being juſt and neceſſary, though he had al- 
ledged no lawful cauſe for it. 4. Ihe management of af- 
fairs in Ireland, where the Act of Eſtabliſhment was open- 
ly trampled upon, and Papiſts continually advanced or in- 

| Couraged, 5. The King's proceedings in England, which 
were clear evidences of his principles and deſigns ; namely, 
his raiſing a land-army without any neceſſity; his granting 
| Liberty of Conſcience by his ſole authority; his ſhutting 
up the rags oa his diſpenſing with Acts of Parlia- 
ment; his ing a ſtrict alliance with France, when he 
ſhould rather have uſed his endeavours to oppoſe the in- 
creaſe of her greatneſs, 6. The open profeſſion of the po- 


a popiſh Princeſs, authorized by the King notwithſtanding 
the remonſtrances of the Parliament. 7, The three Mi- 
niſters, ſtill employed by the King, namely, Arlington, 
Buckingham, and Lauderdale, all three of the moſt arbi- 
trary principles, plainly ſhewed, it was not for the good of 
the Kingdom, that the King uſed their counſels. Theſe 
were too real cauſes of complaint, to be filenced by the 
_ King's general proteſtations, on every occaſion, to main- 
tain the Laws and Religion, Something more ſubſtantial 
= .. than words was neceſſary to diſpel the ſuſpicions and fears 
„ e of the People and Parliament. Wherefore the Parliament 
an, leſolved to reſtore the Government to its natural ſtate. 
3 - dle This very Parliament which had conſidered as execrable 
: 
2e 


No. 77. Vor, II. 


* France, ſince it was in his power to ſhew them what he 


piſh Religion by the Duke of York, and his marriage with 
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rebels, the oppoſers of Charles T's uſurpations, was obliged 1673-4. 
to purſue the ſame meaſures againſt the incroachments of 
Charles II, as were begun with by the Parliament of 1640, 
If this produced not a civil war, it is to be aſcribed to the 
weakneſs, fears, or, perhaps, to the abilities of the King, 
who, leſs obſtinate, and more diſcerning than his father, 
did not think proper to abandon himſelf entirely to the 
counſels of his Miniſters, and particularly of the Duke his 
brother. For, certainly, as the Parliament ſtood affected, 
an extreme confuſion, if not a ſecond, and more bloody 
civil war, muſt have been the conſequence of the King's 
attachment to his principles and deſigns. Nothing is more 
proper to confirm this conjecture, than the revolution in 
the reign of James II. That Prince, naturally mote furi- 
ous and obſtinate than his brother, reſolving to run all ha- 
zards, found the Engliſb, in their turns, as reſolute to ven- 
ture all in the defence of their Laws, Religion, and Liberty. 

In order to proceed according to this Plan, the Houſe of 44996 of 
Lords preſented an Addreſs to the King, praying him to 5 4 t 
iſſue out his royal Proclamation, requiring all Papiſts [and of Papys. 
reputed Papiſts] to remove out of London and Il gſiminſter, Kennet. 
during the Seſſion of the Parliament. Accordingly his 4 Proclama- 
Majeſty without delay publiſhed a Proclamation, dated the: “, 
14th of January, declaring, *© That as he had always 1vid. 

“ maniteſted his zeal for the preſervation of the true Reli- Echard. 


„ gion eſtabliſhed in this Kingdom, and to hinder the 2. 


„growth and increaſe of Popery, ſo he was now ready, 
upon this occaſion, to prevent all fears and dangers that 
<© might ariſe by the concourſe of perſons of that profeſſion, 
in or near the Cities of London and We/tmin/ter, &c.“ 
This pretended zeal had ſhewed itſelf but in eight Procla- 
mations, already publiſhed by him at ſeveral times againſt 
the Papiſts, the negligent execution of which is very viſible 
from the number. When the King's affectation of boaſting 
continually his zeal for the Proteſtant Religion, and againſt 
Popery is conſidered, and when on the other hand it is re- 
membred, that he had abjured the Proteſtant Religion, 
and had a Chapel ſecretly in his Palace, where he daily 


heard Maſs, and ſometimes even communicated the ſame 


day at his Proteſtant and Popiſh Chapels, one knows not 
what to think of ſuch monſtrous diflimulation, | 
The next day, both Houſes joined in an addreſs to Aaddreſi of 
the King for a General Faſt, to implore God's Bleſſing gk 27 
againſt the efforts of Popery, &c. Nothing was more of- Tbl. 
tenſive to the King than ſuch addreſſes, which plainly im- 
plied, that Religion was in danger, and through his fault ; 
but he durſt not refuſe them, and therefore the 4th of Fe- 
bruary was appointed for a day of humiliation. Za | 
At laſt, the Commons taking the King's laſt Speech 4 mortifying 


into conſideration, voted, ** That the Houſe will in the ,“ 


„ firſt place proceed to have their Grievances effectually . 346. 
*© redreſſed, the Proteſtant Religion, their liberties and 
properties effectually ſecured, and to ſuppreſs Popery, 
and remove all perſons and counſellors popiſhly affected, 
3 or other ways obnoxious or dangerous to the Govern- 
That the Militia of the City of London, and County 
of Middleſex, might be in readineſs at an hour's warn- 
ing, and the Militia of all other Counties of England 
at a Day's warning, for ſuppreſſing of all tumultuous 
*© Inſurretions which might be occaſioned by Papifts or 
any other male-contented perſons.” The King an- His 4nſwer. 
ſwered to this Addreſs, That he would take a ſpecial care, 
as well for the preſervation of their perſons, as of their li- 
berties and properties. . | 
This Addreſs was only to inſinuate to the people, that 
the Kingdom was in danger, and to juſtify beforehand 
the meaſures intended to be taken by the Houſe, againſt 
thoſe who were conſidered as the principal authors of this 
danger, I mean, the Members of the Cabal. By the death 


of Lord Clifford, and the change in the Earl of Shafts- 


bury, this Council was reduced to three, namely, the 
Dukes of Buckingham and Lauderdale, and the Earl of Ar- 
lington. The Houſe began with the Duke of Lauderdale, Vote againſt 
and unanimouſly voted, ** That an Addreſs ſhould be pre- ng 5 By | 
% ſented to his Majeſty, to remove the Duke of Lauder- Ibid. r 
e dale from all his employments, and from his preſence Burnet. 
and Councils for ever, being a perſon obnoxious and dan- 
„ gerous to the Government,” | 

he Duke of Buckingham, while the Commons were 
debating upon the heads of his accuſation, requeſted to be 
heard before their Houſe, which was granted. But as his n 
Speech, in vindication of himſelf, was full of ambiguities 
the Houſe referred his examination to the next day, and 
drew up ſome queries, to which he was required to give di- 
ſtint anſwers. As theſe queſtions follow from what had 
paſſed, and tend to illuſtrate the Hiſtory, I think myſelf 


Dover by Nathanael Crew, Biſhop of Oxford. —— year died Oliver St. John, ſo often mentioned in the Reign of King 
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1673-4. obliged to inſert them, without adding his anſwers, the 
greateſt part of which left things as obſcure as they were 
before (1). ; 
1. Whether any perſons declared to his Grace any ill 
advice or purpoſes againſt the liberties and privileges of the 


Queſfiont 
propoſed to 
the Duke of 


Bucking- Houſe of Commons; or to alter the Government; who 
ham. they were, and what they adviſed ? 
'CNATC, 


III. P. 5:7, 2. Some words fell from your Grace yeſterday, where- 
in you were pleaſed to ſay, you had got nothing, but 
others had gotten three, four, or five hundred thouſand 
pounds; who were they that had gotten theſe ſums, and 
by what means? 
His anſwer to this was, That he was not at all 
- acquainted by what means they got ſo much: That the 
Duke of Qrmond had got five hundred thouſand pounds, 
which was upon record ; that Lord Arlington had not got 
ſo much, but had got a great deal. 279 
3. By whoſe advice was the army raiſed, and Monſieur 
Sc homberg made General (2). 
4. By whoſe advice was this army brought up to awe 
the debates and reſolutions of the Houſe of Commons: 
5. Who made the Triple-alliance ? 
6, Who made the firſt treaty with France, by which 
the Triple-alliance was broken! 
He anſwered, I made it. | | 
7. By whoſe advice was the Exchequer ſhut up, and 
the order of payment there broken ? | 
8. Who adviſed the Declaration in matters of Reli- 
ion? | | 
: 9. Who adviſed the attacking the Smyrna fleet before 
the war was proclaimed (3)? 
10. By whoſe advice was the ſecond treaty at Utrecht © 
11, By what counſel was the war begun without the 
Parliament, and thereupon the Parliament prorogued. 
12. By whoſe advice was the Parliament prorogued the 
4th of Newember laſt! | 
I did not think fit to add all the Duke's anſwers, be- 
cauſe it is not juſt to prejudice the Reader againſt thoſe 
whom the Duke of Buckingham accuſed to clear himſelf, 
But the queſtions are very proper to ſhow, what it was 
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that the Commons blamed in the conduct of the King and 


Cabal. They were ſo little ſatisfied with the Duke's an- 
ſwers, that they paſſed the ſame vote againſt him as againſt 
Lauderdale. | | | 
The Commons, it ſeems, principally intended to ruin 
the Earl of Arlington, ſince, notwithſtanding his defence 
before the Houſe, they drew up an impeachment againſt 
The Ear! of him, conſiſting of ſeveral Articles. But as this impeach- 
Arlington = | TY 2 . 
impeaches, ment was not purſued, I don't think it juſt to inſert the 
Id. p. 349. articles, ſince I cannot alſo inſert what the Earl could urge 
in his defence, I ſhall therefore only fay, that this impeach- 
ment chiefly concerned the open protection, granted by the 
Earl of Arlington as Secretary, to the Catholicks ; and ſome 
actions tending to promote arbitrary power, or his own 
private intereſt (4). | | 
A Bill for Aﬀter this, the Commons proceeded to prepare a bill 
4 58 for a general Teſt, by which every perſon refuſing to take 
| it, ſhould be made incapable to enjoy any office civil or 


military, to fit in either Houſe of Parliament, or to come 


within five miles of the Court. The Teſt was in theſe 
words: 1 
{ do felemnly, from my heart, and in the preſence of Al- 
mighty God profeſs, teſtify and declare, That I do not believe 
in my conſcience that the Church of Rome is the only Ca- 
thalick and univerſal Church of Chriſt, out of which there 
is no ſalvation; or that the Pope hath any juriſdiction or 
ſupremacy over the Catholick Church in general, or over my 
| felf in particular; or that it belongs to the ſaid Church of 
Rome alone to judge of the true ſenſe and interpretation FA 
the Holy Scriptures ; or that in the Holy Sacrament of the 
Euchariſt, there is made a perfect change of the whole ſub- 
Stance of the bread into Chriſt's body, or of the whole ſub- 
Hance of the wine into Chriſt's blood, which change the ſaid 
Church of Rome calleth Franſubſtantiation; or that the 
Virgin Mary, or any other Saint ought to be worſhipped or 
prayed unto : And all theſe aforeſaid detftrines and poſitions, 
do renounce and diſclaim, as falſe and erroneous, and 


The Teſt, 


(1) The firſt day of his being before the Houſe, he fell into ſuch diforder, that he pretended he was taken ill, and deſired to be admitted again. 
Next day he was more compoſed. He juſtified his own deligns, laying all the ill-counſels upon others, ctitefly rhe Lord Arlington, 


contrary to God's word, and the Chriſtian Religion. It was 16 


with the States, in order to a ſpeedy peace. 


| Vol. II. 


not without reaſon that this Oath was called the Teſt o 3 

Trial, ſince it was as a touch- ſtone to diſtinguiſh the pa. 

piſts from the Proteſtants, there being no Catholick who 

could in conſcience take this Oath. "The King had already 

given his conſent to an Act which impoſed much the ame 

oath, But that was only for thoſe who were in offce g; 

employment, whereas this was univerſal, and might he 

required of all ſuſpected perſons. But, before the Bill wi; 

ready, the King prorogued the Parliament, and ( qe. 

feated both this, and ſeveral other Bills tending to 

end, | 
Since the States-General had perceived that the Parlig. 7! f, 

ment approved not of the war the King was making upon! br to 

them, they had never ceaſed to ſollicite the King to a fe-. 

parate peace (5), and had offered him whatever he could!“ 

reaſonably expect, in ſuppofing he deſigned the advantage 1 | 

of his Kingdom. But as that was not the cafe, it is ! 

plain, their offers could not fatisfy him. "To content 

him, the Commonwealth of the Seven Provinces ſhould 

have been entirely deſtroyed, and the King of France put 

in_ poſſeſſion, But as he durſt not openly avow this de- * iis 

mand, he pretended to find in the offers of the States, only | © 

ambiguous or inſolent propoſitions, and from thence took h 

occaſion to reject them. But affairs afterward; took a tun 

which obliged him to come into other meaſures, The 

victoties he hoped for at fea with the aſſiſtance of France, 

came to nothing. If his fleet was not beaten in the four 

late engagements, at leaſt, it had gained no advantage over 

that of the States. He had expected to give a mortal 

wound to the States by a deſcent into Holland, and for 

that purpoſe had ſent for Sch:mberg to head his Forces, 

But that General had been unſucceisful in his expedition, 

and obliged to return without any thing done. "The King 

of France, as I ſaid, had been forced to abandon his con- 

queſts in Holland, to defend himſelf againſt the new ene- 

mies raiſed him by the States. In ſhort, the Parliament 

diſcovering the ſecret intent of this war, not only refuſed 

any farther ſupplies, but were preparing to bring the ad- 

viſers to juſtice. On the other hand, the King had ma- 

naged the money granted by Parliament, and that of the 

Exchequer, with ſo little oeconomy, that he had not a 

ſhilling left. His profuſion had been ſo exceflive, that it 


the ſame 


appeared, from orders counterfigned by the Earl of 4rling- 


ton Secretary of State, that he had given away above three 
millions Sterling, to ſeveral private perſons. In a word, 
he did not know which way to turn himſelf for the con- 
tinuance of the war, as he ſaw his Parliament little in- 
clined to furniſh the means. All theſe reaſons were very 
capable to induce him to liſten to the offers made him by 
the States. He therefore began by degrees, to diſcover, 
that he ſhould not be averſe to a reaſonable peace, pro- 
vided the States would have ſuch regard to his honour 
as he had room to expect. When there was no other 7 * os 
difficulty, the States writ him a very ſubmiſſive Letter, pn 
and at the ſame time ſent full powers to the Marquis Arte 
del Freſno, the Spaniſh Ambaſlador at London, to conclude mn 7 
a peace in their name, on the conditions already offered, ,,... i 
but rejected by the King, on pretence they were only de- . 
ſigned to amuſe him. Theſe propoſals were ſo reaſonable, rente 
and offered in ſo ſolemn a manner, that they could not F. 
be rejected without alarming the whole Kingdom, and een 
confirming the ſuſpicions, which were but too general, 
that this war was not deſigned for the advantage of the 
People. Beſides, the King's affairs required a ſpeedy 
peace (6). TING | Ok Kin 
Preſently after the receipt of the States letter, the King = r 
came to the Parliament the 24th of January, and com- f te be. 
municated to both Houſes the offers from the Dutch, de- 33 
ſiring their advice on this affair. They anſwered, that it fl. f. n. 
was their opinion, his Majeſty ſhould proceed in a treaty | 
From that concluded. 
time, all difficulties relating to the peace were removed, in 
the conferences between the Marquiſs del Freſuo, and the 
King's commiſſioners (7), and the treaty was concluded in 
u rens ðĩ wy a 
n this Noir interval, the Commons proceeded to take e 
ram N 
tato ge: 


intimatin plainly, yances: 


The Cad 


chat the rot of all errors was in the King and Duke, He ſaid, hunting was a good diyerſiony bur if a man would hunt with a brace of lo ſters, he Echt. 


would have but ill ſport, He had applied this ſaying to 
(2 This army was to make a deſcent into Holland. See a little lower, 
(3) Ile ſaid, it was Lord Arlington. See Echard, Tom. III. p. 348. 


(4) The Earl excuſed himſelt, but without blaming the King. This had 
the care he took to preſerve himſelf, loſt him his high favour with the King. 
The States, ſays Burnet, committed a great error in deſiring this peace, without defiring at the ſame time, that King charles ſhould enter my 
Hance 1or reducing the French to the terms of the Triple-alliance. But the Prince of Orange thought, that if he could once ſeparate, the King 90 
p. 366. 


(s) 


the al 
his alliance with France, the other point would ſoon be brought abour, 


Prince Rypert and Lord Arlington; but now it was underſtood to go higher. 


= . 


Burnet, p. 367. 


ſo good an effect, that he was 2cquitted, tho* by a ſmall majority. ny 
Burnet, p- 366. 1 | 


(6) Lewis XIV, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the concluſion of this peace, and offered King Charles five millions and à half, with forty men of wars if be. 


would break the negotiations, 
been doing 4 thing which 


Baſnage, Tom. II. p. 496. 
went more againſt his heart, 


After the ſigning of the peace, King Charles told the French Ambaſſador, That 
than the loſing of his right hand, Barnet, p. 367. 


he 


3 ro . | 7 | 
26 tees ! were 12 Lord-Keeper Finch, the Lord-Treaſurer Osborn; the Dakes of Monmouth and Ormend, the Earl of Arlington, and Henn Covent, 
> Secretaries ot State. c ; 


(8) It 


Collect. of Treat. Tom. III. p. 276. 
Was concluded in theee days. See Temple's Lett. p. 295. 
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into conſideration the grievances of the nation. They in- 
ſifted chiefly upon keeping an army compoſed of regular 
troops, and after a vote that it was a grievance to the King- 
dom, they reſolved to addrels the King for disbanding all 
forces raiſed ſince the year 1663. The examination of this 
affair gradually led them to that of the Horſe and Foot 
guards, eſtabliſhed by the King without the concurrence or 
approbation of the Parliament. It was found, that they 
were of vaſt charge to the King and Kingdom: That 
they were a ſtanding army in diſguiſe, which might be 
caſily augmented : That guards were only in uſe in arbi- 
trary Governments : that they were altogether uſeleſs, as 
appeared from the King's daily truſting his perſon to his 
cople without a guard, | 

his debate was interrupted by the King's coming to 
the Houſe of Peers, the 11th of February, The Com- 
mons being ſent for, the King communicated to both 
Fouſ:, that he had ſigned the peace with the Dutch, He 
told them morcover, in anſwer to their addreſs concerning 
the Forces, that he had given orders for disbanding even 
more than were deſited, and for ſending back the [rh 
rebiments. He added, that he muſt needs acquaint them, 
that there was a great want of capital ſhips, and he ſhould 
be glad to be equal in number with his neighbours : He 
hoped therefore to have their aſſiſtance on ſuch an occaſion, 
to preſerve the honour and ſafety of the nation, Ihe 
Houſes thanked him for the peace he had made, and for 
his gracious anſwer to their address. 

This however was not capable to induce the Commons 
to ſuſpend their debates upon the grievances. They voted, 


that a committee ſhou!d be appointed to inſpect the laws 


« lately made in Scotland, whereby, an army is authorized 
« to march into England or Ii eland, by the ſole duection 
« of the Council of Scotland; and peruſe ſuch other laws 
cus tend to the breach of the union of the two nations.“ 
They likewiſe in a grand committee reſolved, that a com- 
mittee ſhould be appointed to inſpect the ſtate and condi- 
tion of Ireland, more eſpecially with regard to Religion, 
the Militia, and the forces of that Kingdom. They 
moreover appointed another committee. Jo inſpect 
the law, and to conſider how the King might commit 
any Subject by his immediate warrant as the Jaws, then 
ſtood; and to report their opinions ;” and further, 
They were to conſider how the law then ſtood touch- 
ing the committing of perſons by the Council-table, 
and to report the ſame.” Upon this occaſion they or- 
dered a particular Bill to be brought in, concerning writs of 


cc 
_ 
cc 


vs. 


Habeas Corpus, which was read three times, and paſled 


the Houſe. A Bill was likewiſe ordered to be brought in 
for a, Teſt to be taken by the members of both Houſes. 

It was a great mortification to the King to fee the Com- 
mons ſo rigorouſly examining his conduct; for all their re- 
ſolutions, in this ſeſhon, pointed to the former proceedings 
of the Court, It may well be thought, that, as the pro- 
ject of the Cabal was to render the King abſolute, and ad- 
vance the intereſts of Popery, the King and his Miniſters 
had not been very ſcrupulous to gain firſt one point, and 
then another, in order to eſtabliſh precedents, and put the 
King in poſſeſſion of arbitrary power, in things which 
were not equally obvious to all, As the Commons pro- 
ceeded, it appeared plainly, they were reſolved not to omit 
any point, The King, therefore, to defeat their deſigns, 
made uſe of his conſtant method, and coming to the Par- 
lament the 24th of February, prorogued it to the 1oth of 
November following, before any Bill was ready for the 
royal aſſent. Thus ended the 13th ſeſſion of this Parlia- 
ment, after fitting fix weeks and three days. The pro- 
rogation was aiterwards continued, and laſted about four- 
teen months. ä | 

The peace was proclaimed the 28th of February in 
London, with much greater demonſtrations of joy and ſatiſ- 
faction from the People, than the war had been two years 
before. The ſole difference between this peace and that 
of Breda was, that the ſhips and veſſels belonging to the 
States, whether ſingle or in fleets, ſhould ftrike the Flag, 
and lower their Top- ſail to thoſe of England (1), whether 
ſingle or in fleets, provided they carried the King's Flag. 
Moreover the States were to pay the King eight hundred 
thouſand patacoons at four payments, namely, two hun- 
dred thouſand on the exchange of the ratifications, and 


88 ; | | * 
(1) From Cape Fini/erre, to Point Van Staten in Norway. Collect. of Treat. Tom. III. p. 
(2) This Peace was ſigned at Weſtminſter, Feb, 9. See Collect. of Treat, Tom. III. p. 280, 


to prevail with the States, andthe Prince ot Orange, 
ard bought, he 
ot the debt he owed him, Ronvigny, the French Ambaſſidor, 
anſwered him, if it was not for his Brother's folly (/a' forriſe de 
States to make applications to the King, in the ſtyle ot thoſe 
three hundred thouſand. pounds for the expence of the war, p. 366, 367. 

3 lle was a Prince of | 
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the reſt at three payments, within the ſpace of three years. 167 3-4 
Thus the People of England diſcharged the expence of this 
war, and the King alone reaped the benefit (2). 

The King finding himſelf freed from the cares of war, 1674. 

and the uneaſineſſes cauſed by the Parliament, abandoned % N 

8 . : 2 , abantuns 
himſelf entirely to a ſoft, indolent, and effeminate life. ;;,:1-:, 
The Ducheſs of Orleans his ſiſter had brought him, at /is red 
their interview at Dover, the daughter of a Gentleman ot . 
Bretagne, called de Queroualle, who commanded the King's 
affection beyond any of his Miſtreſſes, and was created 
Ducheſs of Portſmouth, But his particular fondneſs for her 
did not prevent his having many others, by whom he had | 
ſeveral children, educated with no ſmall expence. In a Govgymd by 
word, not to dwell on what paſſed at a Court ſo corrupted ** ee 
as that of Charles II, I ſhall only ſay, that the King's 
miſtreſſes had ingroſſed the whole credit of the Court, and 
that he could retuſe them nothing. 

It does not appear, that France complained much of Cva:l=s of- 
Charles for deſerting her, in making a ſeparate peace with 3 "I 
the Dutch. This cauſed ſeveral Politicians to think, that Lewis, a4 
the King of France had given a full conſent to this peace, 2 Fe. 
in order. to make Charles Mediator between him and his \ g 
enemies, whoſe number was greatly increaſed, ſince the E-vard. 
lalt year. "This ſuſpicion is farther confirmed by Charts 3 
offer of his mediation to the King of France, ſoon alter his 
peace with the States, which he readily accepted, without 
the leaſt reſentment of what had been lately tranſacted. 

When the King was aflured that his mediation was accept- Jil. 
ed by France, he ſent Sir Milliam Temp: into Holland to Wines : 
offer the ſame to the States. As their towns and provinces e States 
were now recovered, except Magſtricht, and Grave, they 2 10 
paſſionately wiſhed for peace. The only obſtacle was, the ** oh 
intereſt of their allies, the Emperor, the Empire, and 

Spain, who having engaged in the war for their ſake, could 

not be abandoned without extreme ingratitude. The only 

way to pleaſe them, was to bring things to a treaty, where 

they might find their ſatisfaction. So, without being much 
follcited, they accepted the King of England's mediation. 

It is true, France, and the allies had alicady accepted that 

of the King of Sweden, who had uſed his endeavours to 
procure a peace by his Ambaſſadors at the Congreſs of Co- 

lagne. But ſince that congreſs was broken off by the for- Bauage, 
Cible carrying away of Prince Milliam of Furſtemberg (3), 

the Swede had rendered himſelf ſuſpected to the allies, by 
diſcovering too much partiality to France. So the States 

were not diſpleaſed to find another mediator to renew the 
conferences, though they had no great reaſon to confide in 

the King of Ergland. But they were deſirous of peace, 

and ſuch was the ſituation of the affairs of Europe, that 

another mediator was not eaſy to be found. Wherefore, it 

was more advantagious to accept him, than to have none 

at all, and loſe the hope of ending the war. However this d e 
be, they ſo ſtrongly ſollicited all the Princes their allies, that 33 
at laſt they were induced to accept the King of England's 
mediation. But there was a wide difference between 
agreeing upon a mediator, and concluding a peace, So many 

various intereſts to adjuſt, made it eaſy to foreſee, that 

peace would be a very difficult work, belides the accidents 

which the continuation of the war might produce, and 

which would be too apt to alter the pretenſions of the two 

parties, For inftance, whilſt a mediation of peace was Auęuſt. 
talked of at the Hague, a battle was fought at Sengf, which bundle 
indeed decided nothing, but might have had great conſe- 
quences, if victory had entirely declared for one of the ar- 


mies (4). Moreover, the Prince of Orange took Grave in 
October. 


I cannot ſorbear taking notice of a thing which became King Charl 


more publick afterwards, and of which I ſhall have occa- * 1 76 800 | 
ſion to ſpeak more amply, namely, that, at the very 4 r py 
time Charles performed the office of a mediator, | he fe- Echard. 
ceived from France an annual penſion of one hundred thou - 11. P. 3633 
ſand pounds Sterling. By this we may judge of his impar- ha 
tiality. Moreover it appears in Coleman's letters, the Duke Kenner, | 
of York's Secretary (5), ſome of which were writ this year, 24 
that there was a cloſe union between the King of Frances, 
and the Duke of York, and that the latter entirely relied 

on the aſſiſtance of Francs for the execution of the project 

formed in favour of the Engliſh Papiſts. This manifeſtly 

ſhews, that Charles had not deſiſted from his firſt deſigns, 

and only waited a favorable opportunity to execute them, 


277. oF 
——— Brerner ſays, Lord Arlington preſſed the Span ſh Minifter, 


| : to get a Propoſition for a Peace to be ſer un foot. And that it might have ſome ſhe W ot a Peace both begged 
propoſed, that a fur of money ſhould be offered the King by the States, which ſhould be made over by him to the Prince, for the payment 
preſſed the King much to give his Parliament all latiskadlion in points of Religion. The King 
mon Frere,) he would get out of all difficulties. In concluſion, che Prince ot Orange brou 
who begged peace, though it was viſible they could have forced it, with the offet᷑ of two ar 


* 


: ; , «bs. Sto ft 
ot the Empire, and was employed by Lewis XIV. to ſow difcord between the Princes of Germany. He and his Brother were the chief 
Inſtruments in promoting % 


Baſuage, Tom, II. p. 484. 
4) The Prince of Orange, 
(5) He was Secretary tot 

treat eaſineſs in writing 


2 in ſeveral Langu 
managing controverſies 


g i bd £444 <1 9% bo 4% 3 C2 6 38 33 : {33 
though dut twenty three years old, highly fignalized himſelf in this battle. Temple s Mem. p. 387. ee 
the Ducheſs, He was a Clergyman's Son, but was early catched by the Jeſuits, and bred among chem, He was a bold man, had a 1 


ages, and writ many long Letters, being the chief correſpondent the party had in England, He underſtood che art of 
, 5 that of the authority of the Church. Burnet, p. 368. 


che Dutch war; and were the perſons that perſuaded the Archbiſhop of Cologne to let the French forces march through his Dioceſe, 
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676 me HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


1674. when France, diſcharged from the burden of this preſent 
war, ſhould be in a condition to grant him the neceſſary 
aſſiſtance, 

The King During theſe tranſactions, the Papiſts of England were 

refuſes re labouring to prevail with the King to diſſolve a Parliament 

Par Han, Which was ſo oppoſite to them; this appears alſo in Cole- 
Eehard, a#'s letters. But the King did not think proper to take 
| ſuch a ſtep ſo ſoon, which might have done him great 

prejudice, by exaſperating the people, and from which he 
could reap no other advantage, than to procure ſome eaſe 
for the Papiſts. But this was not his principal view. For 
though he was a diſguiſed Papiſt, he had fo little zeal for 
Religion, that he was by no means inclined to hazard his 

May. temporal intereſts, in complaiſance to the Papifts. He pub- 
3 4. liſhed therefore, on the contrary, a Proclamation, to ſtifle 
| ſolved, and to ſatisfy the People that the thing had never 

come under deliberation. 

; To finiſh the events of this year 1674, I ſhall only 
I ue, take notice of ſome particulars which may be of uſe for 
Kenner, the ſequel, In September, the Earl of Arlington was made 
P. 329 Lord-Chamberlain of the King's Houſhold, and Sir Zo/eph 

I illiamſon, who had been Plenipotentiary at the Con- 
greſs of Cologne, was made Secretary in his room. On 
the other hand, the Duke of Buckingham, who had been 
the King's principal favorite, loſt his favor and credit to 
| ſuch a degree, that the King, without any ceremony, gave 
him a publick affront, in declaring his office of Chancellor 
of Cambridge vacant, and in influencing the election in 
| favor of his natural fon the Duke of Monmouth. 

19 5 of F The Earl of Clarendon died this year at Roan in the 
Clarendon, 67th year of his age, after a ſeven years exile ; during 
which he digeſted the Memoirs he had collected to com- 

| poſe his Hi/tory of the Rebellion and Civil Wars of Eng- 
ant 'he Peet land. The famous John Milton, Author of the Poen 

n called Paradiſe bt, died alſo this year (1). 1 
1674-5. Of the five members of the Cabal, only the Earl of 
e. el of Arlington, and the Duke of Lauderdale remained about the 
5s dijerace, King. The firſt finding himſelf in a very diſagreeable 
3 ſituation, ſince the Parliament had ſo openly declared 

F. 39 againſt him, believed, he had no other way to ſupport 

himſelf, than by taking, or pretending to take meaſures 
oppoſite to thoſe of which the Cabal was accuſed. Ac- 
cordingly, he was the firſt who adviſed the King to call 

in his declaration for Liberty of Conſcience, and when 

he ſaw the Parliament acting with ſuch vigor to break the 
meaſures of the Court, he affected an extraordinary zeal 

for the Proteſtant Religion. He was conſtant at Sermons 

and Sacraments, and carried his diſſimulation fo far, as to 

= perſecute the Papiſts, whom he had till now protected. 
chard, Some even ſay, he adviſed the King to remove the Duke 
of York from his Court, But if, by theſe proceedings, 

he gained any favour with the People, he loſt more with 

the King and Duke, who no longer confided in him as 

dee, before. "The King had particularly ſhewn, he was diſ- 

Pe” pleaſed with him, by giving the Treaſurer's Staff to Sir 
Temple's Thomas Osborne, afterwards Earl of Danby, which had 

ever been Arlington's ambition. This rendered the two 

Earls mortal Enemies to each other, and cauſed them to 


Arlington's labour one another's deſtruction. The Earl of Arlington, 
ſucceſſicſs ne- 8 


Preferments 


P. 394» 


pee ſeeing that his enemy daily gained ground upon him, ima- 


the Hague, gined he might recover his former credit and favour by per- 


Temple. forming a ſignal ſervice for the King ; which was, to en- 


gage the Prince of Orange to enter into the meaſures of 

the Engliſb Court, for procuring ſuch a peace as was de- 

fired by the Courts of France and England, As his Coun- 

teſs was Mr. Oayc#'s ſiſter, who was much in the Prince's 
confidence, he imagined, that with the aſſiſtance of Odycł, 

and his other relations and friends, it would be eaſy to 

Burnet, ſucceed in the ſcheme he had projected. Wherefore, he 
obtained the King's leave to go to the Hague to execute 
his deſign. But as he was ignorant of the temper, hu- 
mour and charaQter of the Prince of Orange, he took the 
very courſe to gain him which he ſhould have avoided. 
He endeavoured to vindicate all the Proceedings of the 
Cabal and Engl;/b Court, by reaſons ſo weak and oppoſite 
to the truth, that he ſeemed in his diſcourſe to the Prince, 
to think he had to deal with a child, ignorant of the moſt 
kay LEY common affairs, which could not but offend him. But what 
p. 35% Offended him, was, that he attempted to draw him into 
a diſcovery of the Engliſh Lords, with whom he had held 

a ſecret correſpondence during the laſt war. In a word, 

this journey proved ſo unſucceſsful, that he loſt not only 


the Prince of Oranges eſteem, but all his credit with the 


3 King. Beſides, he farther incurred the Duke of Yor#'s 
"OH" hatred, by propoſing to the Prince, without any order, as 
it is ſaid, a marriage with the Princeſs Mary, the Duke's 

eldeſt daughter, which was afterwards accompliſhed. It 

ſeems, the Duke foreſaw how fatal that marriage would 

% «l! bis be to him. After the Earl's return to Court, his credit 


credit. 


Id. p. 37 
3 


the falſe report that the Parliament would quickly be diſ- 


Parliament For he muſt te 


{1) Be was Latin Secretary to the Long Parliament, and afterwards to Oliver Cromwell himſelf, 


Vol II. 


declined fo viſibly, and the King ſhewed it fo © 

the Courtiers made no ſcruple to mimick him Dl. hat 1676. 
ſence, ſor the King's diverſion. Thus had the Ea 2 
Clarendon been uſed, It is ſaid, that Colonel Tolb;; after 
wards Earl of Tyrconnel, having been ſome time abſen. 
from Court, and upon his return happening to ſee the 2 

of Arlington one day acted by a perſon with a black pat 10 

on his noſe, and a White - Staff in his hand, could not bn 

bear reproaching the King with his ingratitude, in ſuffer. 

ing a man to be thus unworthily treated, who had ſerved 

him ſo faithfully, as well in his exile, as ſince his reſtora- 

tion; to which the King in his excuſe replied, that he had 

no reaſon to be ſatished with the Earl's conduct; For, yt 
content to come to Prayers as others did, he muſt be conan 
at Sacraments too, My, anſwered Talbot, dies not your 
Majefty do the very ſame Thing © God's Fiſh! replied the 
King with ſome heat, I hope there is a difference 
Harry Bennet and Me. 

This ſhows, the King had changed neither inclination 7%7;,., 
nor principles ſince his deſigns had appeared to be ruin'g, *" {4 
The truth is, he was not ſatisfied with the members of the 
Cabal, tho'it was not for their counſels, but their not havin Heſs 
purſued the general deſign with ſufficient ability, Sir Vi. Temple, 
liam Temple in his Memoirs, relates, that before he depart- Ben. 
ed to offer the King's mediation to the States, he ende. COR 
voured, in a private audience, to make the King ſenſible 
how ill-advis'd, and how ill-ſerved he had been by the 
Cabal; to which the King anſwered-----1t is true, I have 
ſucceeded ill, but if I had been well ſerved, I might have mag, 

a good buſineſs enough 2 ite and ſo proceeded to Juſtify 
what was paſt. The King is therefore to be conſidered at 

the time I am ſpeaking of, that is, during the fourteen 
months interval between the two ſeſſions, as waiting a fa- 
vourable opportunity for the better executing his deſigns, 
And this opportunity was not to be found till France 
ſhould be at peace with her enemies, and in a condition to 
aſſiſt her ſecret ally. In the mean time, the King ſeems 

to have had no other buſineſs, than to get as much mon 

as he could from his Parliament. He began therefore, ac- Eva, 
cording to cuſtom, with publiſhing a Proclamation againſt 
Popiſh Prieſts and Jeſuits to prepare the Parliament to be 
favourable to him. 15 5 

The fourteenth ſeſſion of this Parliament began the 1673. 
13th of April. The King opened it with a ſpeech to Ti A, 
both Houſes, in which he told them----** That the prin- e 
cipal end of his calling them now, was to know what Id. p. .. 
e they thought might yet be wanting to the ſecurity of Xu" 
Religion and property, and to give himſelf the ſatis- 
faction of having uſed his utmoſt endeavours to procure 

6 and ſettle a right e os; between him and his 

II them, that he found 

ce the contrary was ſo much laboured, and the pernicious 

„ deſigns of ill men had taken ſo much place under 

<< ſpecious pretences, that it was high time to be watchful 

<< in preventing their contrivances; of which this was not 
ce the leaſt, that they endeavoured, by all means they could 
« deviſe, to make it impracticable any longer to continue 
<< this preſent Parliament-----That he had done as much 
<< on his part as was poſſible to extinguiſh the fears and 
e jealouſies of Popery ; and would leave nothing undone 
ce that might ſhew the World his zeal to the Proteſtant 
Religion as eſtabliſhed in the Church of England, 
c from which he would never depart. He then recom- 
© mended the condition of the fleet, which he was not 


between 


able, he ſaid, to put into that ſtate it ought to be, and 


« which required a conſiderable ſum of money as well to 


repair as to build. Laſtly, he told them, that the ſeaſon 


<« of the year would not permit a long ſeffion----That he 
<« intended to meet them again the next winter, and in 
«© the mean time recommended to them all ſuch temper 
ce and moderation in their proceedings, as might tend to 
« ynite him and them in counſel and affections, and diſ- 
e appoint the. expectations of thoſe, who could only hope 
e by violent and irregular motions to prevent the bringing 
ce the ſeſſion to a happy concluſion.” 1 
The Commons thanked the King for his Speech and 2 
promiſes to preſerve their Religion and Liberties : but as zi 
he had given them only Proclamations, the little efficacy of t. 


which was well known, they believed them inſufficient, and — 


accordingly proceeded to a new Bill ou the growth of 


Popery, and particularly Popiſh Priefts, that is, ſuch as 

had received orders from the See of Rome. . 
This done, the Commons preſenteda long addreſs * wry the 

the Duke of Lauder dals, in which they ſaid, .“ That pus of | 

<< upon a ſerious examination of the ſtate. of the King- — 

« dom, they found, that ſome perſons in great employ- |... 

ment under his Majeſty, had fomented defigns contrary _ 1 

© to the intereſt of both his Majeſty and his People, in- bh 

<< tending to deprive them of their ancient Rights and 

<« Liberties, amongſt which was the Duke of Lauder- 


cc dali 
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Book XXIII. 


« Jale (1), (this was clearly pointing at the Cabal.) That 
1675. cc * Wh; Kc red. in the x of his Majeſty 
« ſitting in Counci!, and before divers of his Subjects at- 
« tending there, That his Majeſty's editts ought, to be obey- 
„ e; for his edifts are equal with Laws, and ought to be 
« obeyed in the firſt place. They then repreſented to his 
« Majeſty ſome Acts which had been made by the Parlia- 
e ment of Scotland, by which it appeared, that there was 
« a Militia ſettled in that Kingdom of twenty thouſand 
« Foot, and two thouſand Horſe, who are obliged to be in 
« a readineſs to march into any part of this Kingdom, for 
any ſervice wherein his Majeſty's honour, authority, and 
e greatneſs may be concerned; and are io obey ſuch orders 
« and directions, as they ſhall from time to time receive from 
« the Privy-Council there, and that the Duke of Lauder- 
« dale was the promoter of this Act. That by this means 
« England was expoſed to an invaſion from Scotland under 
« any pretence whatſoever, while the Duke of Lauder- 
« dale was intruſted with the adminiſtration of that King- 
« dom. For theſe reaſons, they humbly beſought his 
« Majeſty to remove the faid Duke for ever from his 
| tae © perſon and council.” The King did not think proper 
1 pan to grant this requeſt, and gave ſome reaſons for his re- 
fuſal, which were not ſatisfactory to the Commons. And 
therefore they reſolved to prepare a ſecond addreſs againſt 
the Nuke. 


- 71% Earl of The Commons, after attacking the old members of the 


bier Cabal, proceeded againſt a new one, namely, the Lord- 


LOS as Late 


Burns. 


cdu ec. Treaſurer Danby, who was believed to be deeply engaged 


mined by tbe . 


ec, in the deſign of making the King abſolute, They ex- 
E > that amined his whole conduct ſince his admiſſion to his high 


14 373. poſt, and drew up ſeveral articles, in which they accuſed 
him of great miſdemeanours. In one of theſe articles, he 
was accuſed of ſaying at the hearing of a cauſe in the 
Treafury-Chamber, That a new Proclamation is better 
than an old att. But as ſufficient proofs were not found 
to ſupport the charge, it was dropt. | 

It may be eaſily inferred from theſe proccedings of the 
Commons, that they were extremely jealous of the King 
and his Miniſters, and did. not doubt of the Court's in- 
tention to introduce Popery, and invade the Liberties of 
the Subject. Thoſe who would wholly aſcribe the ill hu- 
mour of the Commons to Shaftsbury's influences, can 
hardly anſwer the above-mentioned facts, which would 
not be leſs true, though the Earl of Shaftsbury had never 
been born. | | 


nme The Commons ſhowed alſo their diſtruſt in another 


r point which was no leſs grievous to the King. By an 


= to. Commons 


N 3 „ ane addreſs they prayed him to recall his troops out of France, 


i end prevent his 1 pes from ingaging in that ſervice for 

= Fit the future. The King rejected the firſt part of the addreſs, 
= <vh1cb be 6 5 

e. on pretence that, in the treaty concluded with the States, 

= trad, he had not ingaged to recall thofe troops, and that it could 


not be done without prejudice to the peace, which he 
now enjoyed with all his neighbours : but by a Procla- 
mation he prohibited his Subjects from entring into the 
ſervice of France. | | 


| 5 15. Lr: Whilſt the Commons were thus proceeding with vigour, 
ebe, and giving on all occaſions ſignal marks of their difiruft, 


ee Commons 


e 
. 


BY .-;..»yy the Lords remained idle, and ſeemed regardleſs of the fears 

34 for and jealouſies expreſſed by the Commons. Nay, ſome, 
5 C e Ty . 

£1 Lead. were gradually departing from the principle which had 


and particularly the Biſhops, obſerving that the Commons 
been eſtabliſhed by this ſame Parliament, as well con- 
cerning the Church of England, as the royal authority, 
feared, they would lean too much to the oppolite ſide. At 


the beginning of this Parliament, whilſt it was believed 


that the King was and ever would be a protector of the 


Church of England, and would give continual proofs of his 


affection for a People who had fo generouſly reſtored 
him, it was thought the royal authority could not be car- 
ried too high, nor too many precautions taken againſt the 
Non-conformiſts, But the face of things being changed, 
and the King having ſhown by his conduct ſince he was 
on the throne, that he really deſigned to introduce Popery, 
and render himſelf abſolute, theſe fame principles, which 
had been conſidered as a bulwark to defend both Church 
and State, appeared too apt to countenance the deſigns aſ- 
_ cribed to the King and his Miniſters, of invading the 
Government and the eſtabliſhed Religion. The Com- 
mons therefore ſeeing, the King was not the perſon he 


(1) Lately created Earl of Guilford. 


26 .CHEAREES IL 


was thought to be, and that he took advantage of the Acts 1675, 
made in his favour to advance his own intereſts, which 
were not thoſe of the nation, uſed all poſſible precautions 
to hinder the execution of his deſigns. Theſe precau- 
tions went ſo far, that the Houſe of Lords were at laſt 
apprehenſive, that the Commons intended to overturn 
every thing eſtabliſhed concerning the royal prerogative 
and the Church's ſecurity, and that by degrees the nation 
would again become Republican and Presbyterian, It is 
pretended, the Biſhops were all or moſt of them of this _ 
opinion. To prevent an evil which to them appeared 3 
very dangerous, [ Robert Bartu] Earl of * 1 brought cbeir Hou/- 
into the Houſe of Lords a Bill, intitled, An A# to prevent te check their 
the dangers which may ariſe from perſons diſaffected to the . 
Government, By this Bill all perſons who enjoyed any 
office eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military, all Privy- Counſellors 
and members of Parliament, were obliged, under a pe- 
nalty, to take the oath which had been introduced firſt in 
the Corporation-Act, then in the Militia-AR, and after- 
wards more fully in the five-mile-Act. The oath, to 
ſave the Reader the trouble of looking for it elſewhere, 
was thus expreſſed, I do declare that it is not lawful upon 
any pretence whatſoever to take up arms againſt the King ; 
and that I do abhor the traiterous poſition of taking arms by 
his authority againſt his perſon, or again/t thoſe that are 
commiſſioned by him, in purſuance of ſuch commiſſion : And I 
do ſibear, that I will not at any time endeavour the altera- 
tion of the Government either in Church or State, So help 
me God. | | | 85 
When this oath was inſerted in the three forementioned 
Acts, it produced no conſiderable debate, for the reaſons J 
have been ſpeaking of; but the caſe was very different when 
it was propoſed in this ſeſſion. Firſt, becauſe it was ren- 
dered in a manner univerſal, fince it was extended to all 
perſons in any office whatever, and even to Privy-coun- 
ſellors and members of Parliament. Secondly, becauſe the 
times were altered, and moſt men had not the ſame opi- 
nion of the King, as when the three former Acts were 
made, This Bill occaſioned debates in the Upper- Houſe, Soo wy 
which laſted ſeventeen days, without a poſſibility of com- eee gb 
ing to any concluſion (2). There were two powerful par- III. p. 379 


ties in the Houſe, one for, and the other againſt the Bill, 7 353 


? Kennet. 


and the votes of the Biſhops turned the ſcale on the fide of R. Coke. 


the firſt, This appeared, in that notwithſtanding all the 


efforts of the oppoſers of the Bill, to hinder its being re- 


ferred to a Committee, they could not ſucceed. Where- 
upon ſome Lords of that party entered their proteſtation 


againſt it (3). The ſame thing happened, when the Bill 
came to be examined in a Committee of the whole Houſe. 
In fine, with regard to the ſubſtance of the Bill, the two 
parties difplayed all their art and eloquence, the one for the 
paſſing, and the other for the rejecting it. In general, Burnet, 
thoſe who argued for the Bill maintained, that the poſition b 383. 
of taking up arms by the King's authority againſt his perſon, 
or againſt thoſe that are commiſſioned by him, was falſe and 
pernicious ; and they ſupported their opinion by inſtances 
of what had been done in the laſt reign, where it cauſed 
ſuch great diſorders, and occaſioned the ſubverſion both of 
Church and State. They ſaid therefore, that the King- 
dom being ftill full of Fanaticks, Republicans, and ene- 
mies of the Church, it was abſolutely neceſſary to impoſe 
this oath upon them, to diſtinguiſh them, that it might be 
known who were to be guarded againft, That, otherwiſe, Kennet.” 
there was danger of ſeeing one day renewed, the diſorders b. 332+ 
which had reduced the Kingdom to ſo deplorable a condi- 
tion, and that the oath enjoined by this Bill, was, 4 mo- 
derate ſecurity to the Church and Crown (4), | 
The other party maintained (5), That the oath im- Pchard. 
& poſed by this, contained three clauſes, the two firſt A.- III. p. 381, 
« ſertory, and the laſt Promiſſory ; that it was worthy the e 
« conſideration of the Biſhops, whether Aſſertory Oaths, * 


„which are properly appointed to give teſtimony of a 


& matter of fact, of which a man is capable to be aſſured 
ce by the evidence of his ſenſes, be lawtul to be made uſe 
& of to confirm or invalidate doEtrinal Propoſitions ; and 
«© whether that legiſlative power, which impoſes ſuch an 
« oath, does not neceſſarily aſſume to itſelf an infallibility. 
And as to Promiſſory Oaths, it was deſired, that the 


learned Prelates would conſider the opinion of Grotius 


«© de jure Belli & Pacis, lib. 2. cap. 3. who ſeems to 
% make it plain, that thoſe kind of oaths are forbidden by 


(2) The great Speakers tor this Bill, were, the Lord - Treaſurer, and the Lord- Keeper, with Biſhop Mor. oy Biſhop Ward. The Speak inſt i 
re, | „ peakers againſt it 
were, the Duke of Buikingbom, the Earl of Sbaftabury, the Lende Hlles, and Hallifax, nnd the Bart of Jaller. 2 p. 332. 1 - 


(3) The proteſting Lords, who were looked u 


pon as of the Country-party, were, Buckingbam, Bridgewater, Wincheſter, Salitbury, Bedford, Dorſet, Ayleſ- 


bury Briftel, Denbigh Paget, Halles, Petre, Berkſhire Mcb f 97 . 

ef , , q 5 un, Stamford, Halhfax, De la-mer, Eure, Sbaftibury, Clarendon, Grey of Rolleflon, Say and 
Seal, Wharton, Ir muſt be obſerved, that this Bill was contrived by the Church party, and was diſliked by the 33 and the Papiſt A 3 they 
tho ght the bring' ng any Teſt in practice, would certainly bring an one that would turn them out of the Houſe. 


(4) Theſe were the Lord Chanceilor's words. 


a (5) They faid, There ovght to be no Teſts, beyond the oath of allegiance, upon the elections to Parliament: It being the great privilege of Engliſhmen, that 


they were not to be taxed but by their Repreſentatives ; it was therefore thou 
ſhculd ſhut them out f om their votes in electing: All Tefts 


No. 77. VOI. II. 


bt —— diſinheriting men of the mo part of their N e to do any thing that 
* n public emblies were thought dangerous, and contrary to publick liberty: A t deal was 
arr 4 * ax Py the peace of ihe world was beſt ſecured by good Laws, and good — an z and that Oaths and Teſts were no ſecurity : aa 
m:s eitered by them: Yet the bulk of the world would boldly take any Teſt, and as boldly break through it. Burner, p. 384. 
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1675, © our $xviour Chriſt, Matt. v. 34, 37. And whether it 
« would not become the Fathers of the Church, when 
e they have well-weighed that and other places of the New 
« Tytament, to be more tender in multiplying oaths, than 
e hitherto the great men of the Church have been” ? But 
the queſtion being put, the oath was voted by the majority 

of the Houſe, the Biſhops being all for it. 
The Bill Then they proceeded to the particulars of the oath con- 
paſſes. tained in the Bill, and it was alledged by the oppoſers, that 
EOS: 31, the poſition of taking arms by the King's authority againſt 
* 381. 515 perſon, was true and neceſſary in a limited Govern- 
ment, like that of England, otherwiſe this would be to 
ſurrender the Rights and Liberties of the Subject, to a 
Prince, who being ſuppoſed a tyrant, (which was a very 
poſſible caſe ) would not be reſtrained by the fear, either of 
God or Man. That ſhould ſuch a future King undertake 
to aboliſh all the Laws, and invade the Eſtates and Liber- 
ties of his Subjects, they would be obliged by this oath, not 
to reſiſt him, but to ſubmit to his yoke, That even with- 
out ſuppoſing ſuch a tyranny, a King might happen to be 
made priſoner by his own Subjects, as was the caſe of 
Henry III. and Henry VI, and then thoſe who ſhould 
have the Sovereign in their hands, might act in his name, 
and authority, by virtue of his commiſſions, while the 
Subjects would be reſtrained by the obligation of this oath 
from endeavouring to free him from captivity. In ſhort, 
ſcveral other probable caſes were alledged, by which it was 
clearly proved, that the oath ought neceſſarily to have ſome 
reſtrictions, if it was not intended to ſurrender to the King 
all the Liberties of the nation. But as ſuch reſtrictions 
were not eaſy to be expreſſed, they concluded, it was 
much better, to leave the oath in generals which ſhould 
not comprehend all poſſible caſes, as ſeemed to be the in- 
tention of this oath, from the terms in which it was con- 

ceived. | 

4 quarrel T his affair was interrupted by an accident which raiſed 
þ rween the à violent conteſt between the two Houſes, I ſhall not re- 
ee late the particulars, which ſuppoſe the knowledge of many 
Pehad. things concerning the privileges of both Houſes, which few 
Ent foreigners are acquainted with. I ſhall content my ſelf 
- with briefly ſhowing the occaſion of it. One Dr. Shirley 


| having brought an Appeal in the Houſe of Lords, from a 


decree in Chancery, againſt Sir John Fagg, a member of 
the Houſe of Commons, they ordered Shirley to be taken 
into the cuſtody of the Serjeant at Arms for a breach of 
Privilege, The Warrant for taking Shirley into cuſtody 
was forcibly taken from the Serjeant's deputy, by the Lord 
Mhun. Phe Commons demanded juſtice of the Peers a- 
gainſt the Lord Mobun, and were anſwered by the Lords, 
that he had only done his duty. The quarre] thus begun, 
daily increaſed, ſo that the Houſes, in their anſwers and 
replies, came to language fo reproachful, that there was no 
Parliament hope of an accommodation (1). Wherefore the King came 
Frogs to the Houſe of Peers the th of June, and prorogued the 
Hp 387. Parliament to the 13th of Ofober, Thus ended the 14th 
| ſeflion of this Parliament, before the: Money-bill, and other 
publick Bills were ready for the royal aſſent. The Com- 
mons had deſigned to grant the King three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds Sterling (2), but at the ſame time reſolved to 
apply the antient Tunnage and Poundage, to the main- 
tenance of the navy, according to its original deſign, which 
amounted to four hundred thouſand pounds a year, As the 
King would have been a real ſufferer by ſuch an appropri- 
ation, he was not ſorry to have occaſion to prorogue the 
Parliament, chuſing rather to be deprived of a ſum of three 
hundred thouſand pounds, than loſe a revenue of four hun- 
| dred thouſand. | | | 

Death of During the Campaign of 1675, the King of France 
Marſhal Joſt the famous Marſhal Turenne, who had done him very 
fg great ſervices. He was killed by a Cannon ball in an 
Batnage, action not important in itſelf, but rendered ſo by the death 
Echard. of this General, his army being obliged to repaſs the Rhine. 
Their retreat facilitated the recovery of Treves to the al- 
lies, which was yet in the hands of the French. In the 
beginning of the year, the contending powers had agreed, 
after long negotiations, to treat of a peace in the City of 
Nimeguen, But nothing confiderable was done this year. 
Int pas for In England, ſince the Laſt ſeſſion, there were ſome in- 

eve di luti- | LSE | | 


en of the | 


Paruanient,, (1) The Lords affirmed, That it is the undoubted Right of the Lords in Judicature, to receive and determine in time of Parliament, a 


ef ENGLAND. Vol. II. 


trigues at Court to ingage the King to diſſolve ++: N 
ment. The Presbyterians r in 4 75, 
the people diſſatisfied with the Court, would, as (fle 
happens, chuſe Repreſentatives who had other prnciel 
than thoſe of the preſent Parliament. The Papiſts Tad 
paſſionately deſired this diffolution before the lait ſeg; 
but, as it appears in one of Coleman's letters of Auguſt thi 
year, they had altered their mind, and expected m þ 
from this very Parliament which had hitherto been 85 
verſe to them. But it is not ſeen on what this hope "x 
founded, I ſhall hereafter ſpeak of this and ſome ther 
letters of Coleman, in which it evidently appears, that my 
Papiſts were at this time very active to procure great 7 
vantages to their Religion, and relied much on the Duke of 
York, and the. aſſiſtance of France. 


The 13th of Oclober the King opened the 1 5th ſefron 7% P 


1675 


— 


of this Parliament with a very ſhort Speech, in which, "ten 
after recommending union to both Houſes, and the intereg. S 
of the Church of England, he demanded money, as well for!“ Kin, 
building ſhips, as for taking off the anticipations upon his pres 
revenues, defiring them to remember, it was now above Ec 
three years ſince he had asked any thing of them for hi; 
own private uſe, | 
Then the Lord-Keeper made a ſpeech full of flattery to 1% K. jw, 
the King, in which he endeavoured to ſhow, that no .d. 
King had ever a more fincere affection for his Subjects, or 
laboured with more zeal for the preſervation of Religion 
and liberty, and therefore it was not to be doubted, but 
they would behave themſelves like thoſe that deſerved to be 
called the King's friends, and that they would put him at 
eaſe too. | 
But the Commons, inſtead of being moved by fo unſex- 7;,.. 
ſonable a Rhetorick, and by ſuch ill-grounded reaſons, reſi. gende 
med the conſideration of the Bills left unfiniſhed the laſt ſeſ. “ 1 
ſion, for the liberty of the Subject, and added others for it; * 592 
better ſecurity. | | OY 
Afterwards they took into conſideration the ſums grant- Ern f. 
ed to the King for the laſt war, and the expences of the ##%%t«: 
ſame, and found, that the charges amounted to a million I. , 
leſs than the Receipt, and without being able to diſcover gg 
to what uſes this million had been applied (3). | 
In the report made of this affair, it was ſaid, that the 
Parliament was not obliged to pay the King's private debts 
by a tax, for if this pretenſion was admitted, they would 
have to pay the like debts about a year and half hence, 
and fo incourage the Court to exact yearly a million and a 
half, as they had hitherto done: That ſince the end of the 
war, the whole charge of the Government, both by ſea 
and Jand, amounted not to above ſeven hundred thouſand 
pounds Sterling, and the clear income of the revenue came 
at leaſt to ſixteen hundred thouſand, and conſequently 
there ought to have been a yearly remainder of near a mil- 
lion: And yet the King had anticipated his revenues near 
a million more, to pay which, would be to entail perpe- 
tual anticipations upon the Kingdom, to its utter ruin and 
deſolation. The Parliament therefore reſolved to grant the 
King nothing for taking off theſe anticipations. Nevertheleſs, 4 
a few days after they voted a ſupply of three hundred thou- 770 ths 
ſand pounds Sterling for the building of twenty large ſhips 54 
of war (4), but withal reſolved to appropriate Tunnage | 
and Poundage to the uſe of the Navy, which could not 
but be very diſagreeable to the King. | 
Then the Commons proceeded to examine the trade 8 
with France, and found, that the French imported yearly ani, ” 
into England commodities to the value of a million more Ecturi 
than they exported, upon which a Bill was ordered to be l? , 
prepared. | N | 
Laſtly, the Commons being informed of a publick re- _ 
port, That many of their Members were Penſioners to — 
the Court, reſolved to oblige all their Members to take an bit 
oath, by which they were to proteſt, that they had not recei- 
ved any money from the Court, ſince the iſt of January 
1672, But I know not whether this reſolution was ex- 
ecuted (5). | | I | 
The debates of the Commons were a little interrupted, 4% 
by a report made to the Houſe of the inſolence of a French of a Fit 
Jeſuit named St. Germain. This Jeſuit being informed, p. zn. 
that one Luzancy a French Prieſt had embraced the Pro- ak 


ppeals from inferior 
t 


Ja. p. 398. Courts, though Members of either Houſe be concerned. The Commons, on the other hand, maintained it to be the undoubted Right of their Houſe, That 
none of the Members thereof be ſummoned to attend the Houſe of Lords, during the Seſſion and Privilege of Parliament. Echard, Tom. 3. p 384 


(2) For the building of Ships. 


(3) The charges of the war were, Two millions and forty thouſand” pounds, and the Receipt, Three millions and forty thouſand pounds; conſequently, ® 


million was miſapplied, or Maſted by ill management. 


(4) One firſt Rate, of fourteen hundred Tuns; eight ſecond Rates, of eleven hundred Tuns; and eleven third Rates, of ſeven hundred Tuns, Ecbard, 


Tom. 3. p. 395. 
(5) The words of this Oath or Teſt ran thus: 


«« 1 4. E. do proteſt before God and this Houſe of Parliament, That diteQly nor indirect, neither 
I, nor any for my uſe, to my knowledge, have ſince the firſt Day of Fanuary 1672, had or received any ſum or ſums of money by ways of Impreſt, 

6« Loan, or otherwiſe, from the King's Majeſty, or any other perſon by his Majeſty's order, direction, or knowledge, or by authority derived from his fad 
«© Majeſty, or any pardon, diſcharge, or reſpite of any money due to his ſaid Majeſty upon account, or any grant, penſion, gratuity, or reward, or any prom! 

of any luch oftice, place, or command, ot or from his Majeſty, or out of any money, treaſure, or eſtate, of or belonging to his Majeſty, or of, from, ot 
by any foreign Ambaffador or Miniſter, or of, or from any other perſon in the name, or by the appointment, or with the knowlege, of his Majeſty or an) 
of them; otherwiſe than what I have now in writing faithfully diſcovered and delivered to this Houſe, which I have ſubſcribed with my name: Neither do 
I know of any ſuch gitt, grant, or promiſs ſo given, or made, ſince the faid time, to any other Member of this Houſe, but what 1 have alſo inſerted inthe 
ſaid writing ; nor have | given my vote in Parliament for any reward or promiſe whatſoever,” 


Gift, 
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Book XXIII. 


1675. 


verſion and Sermon. This was done during the ſeſſion of 
the Parliament. A Complaint was laid before the Secre- 
taries of State, and alſo before the Commons, atteſted by 
Luzancy, with an addition of the following particulars, 
which he offered to ſwear. That Father St. Germain in 
ſeveral Conferences with him declared: 1. That the King 
was a Roman Catholick in his heart. 2, That the Court were 
endeavouring to get a liberty of conſcience in England for 
the Roman Catholicks, and that granted, in two years, 
moſt of the Engliſb would acknowledge the Pope. 3. 
That he knew the King's intentions concerning Religion, 
and that he was ſure his Majeſty would approve of all he 
ſhould do in that matter. 4. That he laughed at the 
Parliament, as being only a wave that had but a little time; 
and ſaid, that no body was better welcome at Court, and 
had greater intrigues with any of the Nobility than he. 


5. That it was good ſometimes to force people to Heaven; 


and that there were an infinite number of Prieſts and Je- 
ſuits in London, that did God very great ſervice. Luzan- 
cy added farther, that many perſons of good credit and re- 
pute, were ready to juſtify upon oath, that ſeveral of 
the Roman Catholicks had ſpoken things quite as bad or 
worſe. In a word, that they were grown ſo bold and in- 
ſolent, that a Proſelyte could not walk the ſtreets without 
being threatened and called opprobrious names. 

This affair threw the Houſe into a ferment, and obli- 
ged the King to publiſh a Proclamation, promiſing two 
hundred pounds for the apprehending of St. Germain, But 
that Jeſuit was now retired into France, from whence he 
kept a conſtant correſpondence with Coleman the Duke of 
York's Secretary, in whoſe Letters it appeared, that the 
Duke laboured the advancement of Popery to the utmoſt of 
his power, Tye! 

J have obſerved, how much this Parliament had been 


againſt the Presbyterians, and that the diſcovery of the 


Court's deſigns had induced them to bring in a Bill for 
their eaſe, but that the Bill became abortive by a ſudden 
prorogation of the Parliament, The affair of Luzancy 
and St. Germain cauſed the Commons to think of a like 
Bill, but they were prevented by the Lords, The Duke 
the fte of Buckingham having in a Speech to the Peers ſhown 
L:r4, is the miſchieſs ariſing from the perſccution of the Proteſtant 
faviur of Diſſenters, defired leave to bring in a Bill for their eaſe, 


A 2 ul 


br wht into 


Foc which was granted immediately. | | 2 
E bord But this Bill, and ali che reſt prepared by the Com- 
eee mons, were unhappily ſtifled in their birth by the revival 
Hals re» Of the former conteſt between the two Houſes, This diſ- 
vel, pute about Privileges was managed with ſuch heat on both 


ſides, that it was moved in the Houſe of Lords, to preſent 


an addreſs to the King to diſſolve the Parliament, and 
the queſtion being put, it was paſs'd in the negative by 
De Parlia- only two voices. At laſt, the King ſeeing, no expedient 


%%“ could be poſſibly found to reconcile the two Houſes, pro- 
K-nnet, Togued the Parliament from the 22d of November to the 
Echard. 15th of February 1677, that is, for fifteen months. 
I ſhall cloſe this year with ſome leſs important tranſacti- 
ons, which ought not to be omitted. Ir» | 
The Prince In May, the Prince of Newburg came into“ England, 
7 New- and was received with great diſtinction by the King, as 
oi well on account of his perſonal merit, as in conſideration 
England, of the civilities received by the King in his exile from 
DG the Duke his Father, _ . | DE 
nd the The Ducheſs of Mazarin having a difference with her 


Vucbeſs of husband, retired into England this year, where it is pre- 
Mazarin* tended, ſhe would have ſupplanted the Ducheſs of Pori/- 

mouth (1), had not an intrigue with a certain Courtier 
been too ſoon diſcovered to the King. He aſſigned her 
however an annual penſion of four thouſand pounds Ster- 
ling. Her houſe, to the day of her death, was the Ren- 
dezvous of all the men of wit and quality, and St. Evre- 
mond, a Refugee as well as her ſelf, was one of her moſt 
conſtant attendants, | 


inch made The 19th of December, Heneage Lord Finch, Baron of 


14 £29" Daventry, who had been only Lord-Keeper, was made 
* Lord High- Chancellor. | | 
2 The moſt remarkable deaths were thoſe of Dr. Light- 


fort, Dr. Willis, and Bulſtrode Whitelocke (2). The laſt 
has been frequently mentioned in the recital of the dif- 
terences between Charles I, and the Parliament. 

As there was to be no meeting of Parliament the next 
year, the Catholicks, and the Court, which openly pro- 
tected them, were leſs reſerved and appeared more active. 
This gave great uneaſineſs to the People, who, beſides, 


1675-6, 
The Nation 
diſcontented, 
1d, p. 402. 


26. CHARLES II. 
teſtant Religion, and afterwards had publickly preached to 
juſtifie his Converſion, went to him, and, threatning to 


aſſaffinate him, or carry him away by force into France, 
extorted from him a Recantation in writing of his Con- 


the relief of Magſtricht. 
_ accidents, obliged the Prince to raiſe the ſiege. 


negotiations at Nimeguen, 


make ſuch a peace as was deſired by France, For this 


part from it. 


679 


ſaw with concern the growing greatneſs of Letoit XIV, 1675-6, 

and the indolence of the King, who, inſtead of being un- 

eaſy or jealous, manifeſtly ſeemed to behold it with plea- 

ſure, It. may be affirmed, that the principal article of 

Charles II's reign conſiſts, in the agg a oppoſition be- 

tween the particular intereſts of the King, and thoſe of 

the Engliſb nation. All the world ſaw and were ſenſible 

of it. It was the common talk, and the ſubject of daily 

Libels. The King therefore by Proclamation ſuppreſſed Dec. 29. 

all Coffee - Houſes, on pretence of being places where diſ- Ce. 

affected perſons met, and deviſed malicious and ſcanda- Hen (up 

lous reports againſt the King and his Miniſters, Immedi- T 

ately after was publiſhed another Proclamation, for diſco- ae Lis. 

vering and puniſhing the writers, who daily publiſhed 4%. 

libels in London againſt the Government, But it is ſeldom 

known, that ſuch Proclamations produce any great effects, 

eſpecially in England, where the liberty of ſpeaking a- 

gainſt the Government is more unreſtrained, than in any 

other country. 5 | 85 
Though all the contending powers had, the jaſt year, 18 

conſented to ſend their Plenipotentiaries to Nimeguen, to [-nlins's. 

treat of a peace, by the mediation of England, there was Life. 


. , 4 — : ev J's 
no great likelihood of a | apap peace. Sir //7llam T em- "pens | 

o - . . * 1 Ott 
ple and Sir Leoline Fenbins, the Engliſh mediators and £1412, 


ambaſſadors, repaired to Nimeguen in July, and only found 
there the Plenipotentiaries of France, and thoſe of the 
States-General. The Emperor, the King of Spain, th: 
Elector of Brandenburg, retarded the negotiations, as much 
as poſſible, in hopes, that the King of England, being 
concerned in the preſervation of the Netherlands, would 
not ſuffer them to fall under the dominion of France, and 
that this would oblige him in the end to declare for the 
allies, But they were extremely miſtaken in imagining 
that the intereſt of England was that of the King. It 
was this that made the proceeding of the Angliſßh Court 
always unintelligible to them, as well as to the reſt of the 
Princes of Europe, who were ignorant of Charles's ſecret 
deſigns, and his engagements with France. 7 


At the beginning of the campain of 1676, the King 1676, 
of France took Conde and Bouchain, after which, in June Baſnoge. 


he returned to Paris, leaving his army to the conduct of Fehr. 
the Count de Schomberg. On the other fide, the Prince 
of Orange beſieged Maeſtricht towards the end of Fuly, 

which gave Schomberg time to take Aire, and march to 
His approach, and ſome other 


The campain being ended, all eyes were turned to the Charles 
It ſoon appeared, that the de- „ 
ſign of France was only to divide the allies, and make 4 Baca 
ſeparate peace with the States, The King of England had 7a be- 
alſo the ſame view, and therein aſſiſted France with all his xo We” 
power, having ſent orders to Sir William Temple, to en- Holland. 
deavour to perſwade the States, and the Prince of Orange, Temple, 
to give their conſent. The States were inclinable enough, eee 
but the Prince of Orange could not be prevailed with, 

who thought, it would be a betraying of the common- 

cauſe, and the interefts of the Princes, who had engaged 

in the preſervation of Holland, which without their aſſiſt- 


ance had been irrecoverably loſt. He ſaid, it was in his 


uncle's power to make peace when he pleaſed, by declar- 


ing againſt France, But nothing was farther from the 


King's intention, who, inſtead of being jealous of the King 
of France, was privately doing him all the ſervice he 


could, in ſolliciting the States and his nephew the Prince, 

to make a ſeparate peace. This diſcovers with what par- 

tiality he ated as mediator. ba | | 
The hope entertained by the allies, that England would He endta- 

at laſt declare againit France, was the greateſt obſlacle to eifobuſe TY 

peace. The King not being ignorant of it, believed he cee 


ought to undeceive the allies, in order to induce them to ar 
Care. 


| | HL p. 404. 
purpoſe, he publiſhed two proclamations, in which, on 4 91 


pretence of regulating ſome things concerning the neutrali- 
ty, his deſign was to ſhow, he had no intention to de- 


Since the King had made peace with Holland, the French Pi. 
French privateers infeſted the Channel in ſuch a manner, %%, e. 
that without any regard to the neutrality of England, 3 
they ſeized her ſhips, and, as if in open war, made prizes Kennet. 
of them (3). It was proved, that they had taken fifty b. 338, 4. 
three ſince the peace. At laſt, the thing went ſo far, 
that the Commiſſioners of trade were obliged to preſent a 
report concerning theſe indignities, to the King, and to 
pray him that he would take ſome courſe about it. The * 
King very graciouſly received the report, and ſent orders 
to his Ambaſſador at Paris to make complaints on this 
occaſion ; but that was all the ſatisfaction the merchants 


(1) It is faid, that ſhe was brought into Eng land for that very purpoſe, by the Country party. Life of St, Evremond. 


(2) Author of the Memorials of the Engliſh Aﬀairs. 


| He was upon the ſtage abo but the laft fifteen years of bis life he lived retired. 
(3) Pretending, they were oaly Dutch Ships with Ergliſb Paſſes, e ee, years, but the | U * tetire 


could 
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680 The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


1676, could obtain (1). For the Court of France, knowing that 
Charles would not break with them for fifty-three ſhips 
belonging to private men, took no notice of theſe com- 

Te Engliſh plaints, The King's indolence produced at leaſt this ef- 
3 fect, that the people of England, enraged to ſee themſelves 
France» thus expoſed to the piracies of the French, were extreme- 
ly deſirous of a war with France, in order to be revenged, 
. and impatiently waited the meeting of the Parliament, in 
the belief that both Houſes would be more careful, than 

the King, of the intereſts of the nation, 
Proclamati- The remaining part of this year afforded nothing memo- 
| 3 rable, beſides a Proclamation publiſhed by the King, for- 
Echard, bidding his Subjects to hear Maſs in the Queen's Chappel 

III. y. 406. jn Somerſet Houſe, or in the Houſes of Ambaſſadors. 
Theſe Proclamations were always expreſſed in very rigo- 
rous terms; but executed with ſuch negligence, that the 
frequency of them only ſerved to ſhow, how little deſirous 
the King was to have his orders ſtrictly obſerved. They 
were uſually a preparative to the next ſeſſion, but during 
the intervals of Parliament, the Romiſb Prieſts and Je- 
ſuits, who ſwarmed in the Kingdom, and all other Papiſts, 
were ſure of impunity. 

Earl of This year died George Digby Earl of Briſtol in the fixty- 

Briſtol's fifth year of his age, who has often been remembred in 

_ the courſe of this Hiſtory (2). | 

1676-7, The King, as I faid, had prorogued the Parliament for 

A queſtion fifteen months, except a few days, This prorogation , 

Ported, ;, the longeft that ever was known, raiſed a doubt, whether 

r ave by it the Parliament was not actually diſſolved. This 

was not diſ- doubt was owing to a Statute of Edward III. never re- 


SES pealed, whereby it was enacted, that a Parliament ſhould 
Echard, be held once every year, and oſtner if occaſion required, 


Burnet, This diſpute made a great noiſe in the Kingdom, and 

+. Books were publiſhed on both fides the queſtion. In ge- 

neral the Court-Party maintained, that the Parliament was 
not diffclved, and the contrary party pretended it could not 
meet, after a fifteen months interruption. I believe the 
intereſt of neither party was herein much concerned , 
though perhaps ſome private perſons might have found ſome 
advantage in a new Parliament, | 


The King's The Parliament however met the 15th of February ac- 
Speech ts tee 


lane, cording to the prorogation. The King in his Speech to 


Echard. both Houſes declared, „ That he was prepared to give 
«them all the ſatisfaction and ſecurity in the great concerns 
« of the Proteſtant Religion as eſtabliſhed in the Church of 
« England, that ſhould be reaſonably asked, or could 
« conſiſt with Chriſtian prudence, And he declared him- 
&« felf as freely, that he was ready to gratify them in a 
further ſecurity of their Liberty and Property, (if they 
could think it was wanted) by as many good Laws as 
* they ſhould propoſe, and as could conſiſt with the ſafety 
< of the Government, without which there could be nei- 
ther liberty nor property left to any man.” Aſter, this, 
| reckoning he had given both Houſes entire ſatisfaction, he 
told them, “ That he expected and required from them, 
„that all occaſions of differences between the two Houſes 
<< ſhould be carefully avoided.---In the next place, he de- 
fired them to conſider the neceſſity of building more 
4 ſhips, and how much all their ſafeties were concerned 
< in it----And as they knew him to be under a great bur- 
den of debts, he . hoped, they would not deny him the 
continuance of the additional revenue of Exciſe, which 
was near exſpiring------- And, that they might be ſa- 
tisfied how impoſſible it was (whatever ſome men 
thought) to ſupport the Government with leſs than the 
preſent revenue, they might at any time ſee the yearly 
eftabliſhed charge, by which it would appear, that the 
conſtant and unavoidable charge being paid, there would 
remain no overplus towards the diſcharging thoſe con- 
tingencies which might happen in all Kingdoms, and 
which had been a conſiderable charge to him the laſt 
| e year,” | | 
9% Chare T hen the Chancellor inlarged upon all theſe points ; 
but as his Speech was wholly founded upon this unqueſtion- 
. Able truth, according to him, that the King had only the 
1 p. 412. Welfare of his people in view; I ſhall tranſcribe only this 
lingle paſſage. —— “ For the King hath no deſires but 
© what are publick, no ends or aims which terminate in 
himſelf ; all his endeavours are ſo entirely bent upon the 
welfare of his whole Dominions, that he doth not think 
any man a good Subject, who doth not heartily love his 
Country : And therefore let no man paſs for a good Pa- 
** trivt, who doth not heartily love and ſerve his Prince. 
** Piivate men indeed are ſubje& to be miſled by private 
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Vol. II. 
© intereſts, and may entertain ſome vain and ſlender hopes 16-4... 
* of ſurviving the publick ; but a Prince is ſure to fh 
with it, and therefore can never have any intereſts di. 

“ vided from it. To live and die with the King, is the 

ce higheſt profeſſion a Subject can make, and ſome times it 

<< js profeſſion only and no more; but in a King it is an 

* abſolute neceſſity, it is a fate inevitable, that he mug 

„ live and die with his people. Away then with the vain 

% imaginations of thoſe who infuſe a misbelief of the Go. 

„ vernment; away with all thoſe ill- meant diſtinctions he. 

e tween the Court and the Country, between the natural 

<« and the political Capacity; and let us all who go about 

& to perſwade others, that there are ſeveral intereſts, haue 

c a care of that precipice, to which ſuch principles may lead 

« them.“ 

As ſoon as the Commons were withdrawn, the Duke of The Du 
Buckingham ſtood up in the Houſe of Lords, and made a Buek * 
very long ſpeech, to prove, that the Parliament was gif. 51 « 
ſolved by the laſt prorogation. He grounded his opinion 5 
upon antient Statutes, (which, he ſaid, are not like Women, Palla 
the worſe for being old,) and chiefly upon the Statute of / 
Edward III, namely, That a Parliament ſbould be Holden 3 
every year once, and more often, if need be. He added. 
* though theſe words are as plain as a pike-ftaff, and no 
& man living, that is not a Scholar, can poſſibly miſtake 
<< their meaning, yet the Grammarians in thoſe days made 
<« a ſhift to explain, that the words, if need be, related as 
c well to the words, every year unce, as to the words, are 
„ often, and fo by this grammatical whimſey of theirs, 
have made this Statute to ſignify nothing. For this rea- 

c fon in the 36th year of the ſame reign, a new AQ of 

« Parliament was made, in which thoſe unfortunate words, 

« j, need be, are left out, and that Act, relating to Magna 
Charta, and other Statutes, made good, Here now, 

«© my Lords, there is not left the leaſt colour for any miſ- 

«© take, for it is plainly declared, That the Kings of Eng- 

& land muſt call a Parliament once within a year.” Then 

he reduced the whole matter to this dilemma, * Either 

& the Kings are bound by theſe Acts, or elſe the Govern- 

« ment of England by Parliaments is at an end. For if 

the Kings have power, by an order of theirs, to invali- 

date an Act made for the maintenance of Magna Charta, 

<< they have alſo power, by an order of theirs, to invalidate 
„Magna Charta itſelf”. It appears by the ſequel of this 
ſpeech, that the Duke of Buckingham's aim was to put an 

end to this Parliament, which had continued ſo long, and 
thereby rendered the Commons, in ſome meaſure, ſove- 
reigns over their Countrymen. The Duke was ſeconded g,,u4jy 
by the Earls of Salisbury and Shaftsbury, and the Lord db 
Wharton. At laſt, after great debates, the Houſe ſent all _ 15 
four to the Tower (3), from whence they were ſhortly 4%. 
after releaſed, except the Earl of SHaftsbury, who was con- jt tie | 
tinued there above a year, becauſe he would not own the a 
juſtice of his impriſonment (4). 7 

A few days after, the Commons voted the King a Tax 4 $1 
of five hundred and eighty-four thouſand pounds, to build 2% 


thirty ſhips, without appropriating Tunnage and Poundage. Rm" 


r 
3 


han 


Beſides, they continued for three years the additional tax gumet, 


upon beer, which was to expire the 24th of June. 
It appeared ſoon after, that their grand affair was to 
ſtop the great progreſs of France in the Netherlands, and 
engage the King in a war with that Kingdom, for which 
purpoſe they preſented the following Addreſs : * 
« We your Majeſty's moſt loyal Subjects, do moſt hum- 47 th 
ce bly offer to your Majeſty's conſideration, that the minds ximg agar 
ce of your people are much diſquieted with the manifeſt 2 
« dangers arifing to your Majeſty, by the growth and pt" 
«©. power of the French King, eſpecially by the acquiſitions jif,p. 4, 


« already made, and the farther progreſs like to be made d. 


» . 0 2 | . 
by him in the Spaniſh Netherlands, in the preſervation 1 


<« and ſecurity whereof we humbly conceive the intereſt of 

& your Majeſty, and the ſafety of your people, are highly 

<« concerned; and therefore we humbly beſeech your Ma- 

« jeſty to take the ſame into your royal care, and to 

<« ſtrengthen your ſelf with ſuch ftrifter alliances, as May 

<« ſecure your Majeſty's Kingdoms, and ſecure and pre- 

« ſerve the ſaid Spaniſh Netherlands, and thereby quiet the 
minds of your Majeſty's people,” To which the King Hi: 4rſwr" 
anſwered, “ That he was of the opinion of his two 

% Houfes of Parliament, that the preſervation of Flan- 


„ ders was of great conſequence ; and that he would uſe 


all means in his power for the ſafety of his Kingdom.” = 
This anſwer not being ſatisfactory, the Houſe preſented 1667. 


a ſecond Addreſs on the ſame ſubje& the zoth of March. af 


PW bob ; fince Sir Ellis Leighton, Secretary to the EngliÞ Ambaſſador at Parit, codon bribes in the proſecution of the Merchants affairs, and 
« ade c 


orrupt agreements with the French Privateers. Kennet, 


338. 


9 . . pe 5 ' p-. 3 p , 
(2) This year alſo died Sir Matthew Hale, Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench; Sir William Merrice, formerly Secretary of State; and Jobn Ogilby, the 


Publiſher of ſeveral Books, 


(3) The two Earls, upon having! a | : . ; | 3% 
. b 2 ing eave to have their own ſervants wait on them, named their Cooks firſt , which the King highly reſented, as carryin 


g : Burnet, p. 402. 
(4) The Earl of Staſtibury, it rey p· 4 


Coach, on his diſcharge out of the Tower, 


i | the Earl looking out of his window, cryed, What, my Lord, are you going to leave us? Ay, ny Lord, rep 
the Duke, ſucb giddy- beaded Fellows as I can never Hay long in a place. Ecbard, Tom, 3. p. rig NIST ROO : | 


I 


had reflected cn the Duke of Buckingbam, as a man ixconftant and giddy in his conduct. As the Duke was taking 


It 


: he . { 
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Book XXIII. 


It was much the ſame with the firſt, excepting the addt- 
tion, that in caſe his Majeſty ſhould happen to be ingaged 
in a war with France, they ſhould always be ready to aſſiſt 
him with ſuch ſupplies, as might enable him to proſecute 
x the ſame with ſucceſs. | 
Et, The King gave no anſwer to this addreſs till twelve days 
. aſter, when he ſent a meſſage, that the only way to 
prevent the dangers which might ariſe in theſe King- 
« Joms, would be to put him timely in a condition to 
e make ſuch fitting preparations, as might enable him to 
« do what ſhould be moſt for their ſecurity.” 

This drew from the Commons a third addreſs to the 
King, in which they informed him, that they were pre- 
paring a Bill for the additional duty of Exciſe, on which he 
might borrow two hundred thouſand pounds, and promiſed 
to give him ample teſtimony of their affection at their next 

LE > ©: meeting, after a ſhort receſs during Eafter. The King not 
An. ſatisfied with ſo ſmall a fum, told them plainly, that with- 
: out fix hundred thouſand pounds, it would not be poſſible 
jor him to anſwer the ends of their ſeveral addreſſes. 
Many members being abſent on account of the expected 
adjournment at Zafter, the Commons were cautious of 
proceeding upon other Moncy-bills; but deſired his Ma- 
jeſty's leave to adjourn, promiſing, that, after the receſs, 
they would comply with his demands. "The ſame day, the 
He 16th of April, the King came to the Houſe of Peers, and 
ne 11-4. gave his aſſent to ſeveral Acts. The chief were, an Act 
rates B. for the raiſing of five hundred, and eighty-four thouſand 
Kune, pounds Sterling, for building of thirty ſhips. 2. An Act 
3 for an additional Exciſe upon Beer, and other Liquors, for 
three years. 3. An Act for prevention of frauds and per- 
juries. 4. An Act for taking away the writ de Hære- 
tico Comburendo, 5. An Act for erecting a Judicature to 
determine differences touching Houſes burnt by the late 
dreadful fire in Southwark (1). Then the Chancellor ac- 
quainted the two Houſes, that the King gave them leave 
E to adjourn to the 21ſt of May next. 
E 7 kgs The King, undoubtedly, had no defire to begin a war 
u gencut. with France, his private engagements with Lewis being 
5 too ſtrong to allow him ſuch a thought. However, he 
improved the preſent occaſion to draw money from his 
Parliament, on pretence of providing for the ſafety of the 
nation. For that was all he had yet obliged himſelf to, 
tho' the Commons imagined, he was ready to come into 
5 their meaſures, as ſoon as he ſhould be aſſured of a ſupply. 
ron. The vigour with which the Commons acted, was owing to 
I. 7-422: the progreſs of Lewis in the Netherlands, and on the Rhine, 
1 While Charles, plunged in pleaſures, remained unconcerned, 
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and by his conduct effectually deſtroyed the principles eſta- 
bliſhed by his Chancellor, that it was impoſſible for the 


dens ates King and Kingdom to have oppoſite intereſts, The 17th 
of March, the King of France took Valenciennes, and be- 
1 ſieged Cambray, while St. Omer was inveſted by the Duke 
rf of Orleans. Cambray coſt him but ſeven days, and while 
| „ he beſieged the citadel, the Prince of Orange marched to 
© Tenpi:'s the relief of St. Omer, and was overcome by the Duke of 
3 3 : Orleans at Maontcaſſel. Aſter this defeat, the citadel of 
EZ og Cambray, and St. Omer, ſurrendered by capitulation, 
WT Buner, about the zoth of April. By this means the Spaniſh Ne- 

1 therlands were open on all ſides, and could be preſerved, 

but by the aſſiſtance of England. This was clearly ſeen 

by the Commons, and excited their endeavours to awaken 

the King out of his affected lethargy. The King knew 
the danger as well as, or better than, his Parliament. 
KF] But, contrary to the maxim of his Chancellor, the King- 
pg Chiles dom's danger was not his. The more powerful the King 
ws” of France rendered himſelf, the greater was his private 
ES + Fronch advantage, becauſe it was by the affiſtance of France, 
BE 7/5. that he pretended to enſlave his own Kingdom. Let a 


man ſtudy never ſo much to find plauſible reaſons for the 


King's conduct and negligence, with regard to the Nether- 
lands, and the growing power of France, he will find 
3 none, without ſuppoſing what I have ſaid concerning the 
rempie. King's deſigns. The Spaniards, and Dutch, the Emperor 
F1 and the Princes of Germany, all reaſoned wrong. The 
ſuppoſed, that Charles would not ſuffer the Netherlands to 
be loſt, becauſe it was the intereſt of England to preſerve 
BI them, and were miſtaken in imagining, the King would 
BE 7: Kg be influenced by the good of his Kingdom, But he had a 
= ©. particular intereſt directly contrary to that of England, 
namely, his own, which he blindly purſued. He would 
have ſeen the laſt town of the Spaniſh Netherlands loſt 
without being moved, Nevertheleſs, as it was alſo his 
intereſt not to diſcover his deſigns before the time, for fear 
of alarming the Engl, and engaging the Parliament in 
other meaſures, he pretended to approve of their views. But 
this was only to obtain a ſupply, without promiſing how- 
ever any thing but to make preparations, which properly 
was obliging himſelf to nothing at all, Such was the King's 


(1) Alſo an Ad for the better obſervation 
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conduct in this whole affair, as will appear ſtill more plain- 1677. 
ly in the ſequel. PAT 3 
The Parliament meeting the 21ſt of May, by the King's Ecbard. - 
proclamation of ſummons, after an adjournment of near . 
five weeks, the Commons believed the King had ſpent this 
interval in making the alliances they had defired, and that 
he would communicate to them what had been done. But CE 
the King only told them, by Secretary Coventry, that he Maloney bill: 
expected the Houſe would forthwith proceed to the money+- | 
bill, and the rather, becauſe he intended there ſhould be a 
receſs very quickly. This meſſage occaſioned warm de- — 
bates in the Houſe. They were inclined to give the King 
the ſix hundred thouſand pounds he had asked, but were 
willing to have ſomething for their money, whereas the 
King was for being ſure of the ſupply before he proceeded 
in what was defired by the Commons, Their diſtruſt was 
not very honourable to him, but it was his fault, becauſe he 
had given ſo many occaſions for it, and therefore he could 
not think it ſtrange. He made it however ſubſervient to 
his deſign, and pretended in his turn to ſear, that the Com- 
mons intended to engage him in a war with France, and 
then leave him to extricate himſelf as well as he could, 
without granting the neceſſary aſſiſtance to ſupport it. On 
this pretence he ſent for the Commons to Whitehall, and 
made then the following Speech. ; 
Gentlemen, I have ſent for you hither, that I might 15 Kong's | 
prevent thoſe miſtakes and diſtruſts, which I find ſome . 
are ready to make, as if I had called you together only id. p. 423. 
“to get money from you, {or other uſes than you would 
have it employed. I do aſſure you on the word of a 
King, that you ſhall not repent any truſt you repoſe 
in me, for the ſafety of my Kingdoms, and I defire 
you to believe, I would not break my credit with you; 
but as I have already told you, T hat it will not be poſſi 
ble for me to ſpeak or act thoſe things which ſhould anſwer 
the ends of your ſeveral addreſſes, without expoſing my 
* Kingdoms to much greater dangers, fo I declare to you 
“ again, I will neither hazard my own ſafety nor yours, 
«until I be in a better condition than I am able to ht 
my ſelf, both to defend my Subjects, and offend my 
© enemies. I do farther aſſure you, I have not loſt one 
“day fince your laſt meeting, in doing all I could for your 
«© defence, and I tell you plainly, it ſhall be your fault, 
and not mine, if your ſecurity be not ſufficiently pro- 
«< ves for.” 50 5 
As this Speech, under general and obſcure terms, per- ee 
fectly anſwered the King's ſecret intentions, it is abſo- Beech, | 
lutely neceſſary to make ſome remarks, in order to ſhew 
CO and plainly, both the King's intention and cha- 
racter. | Ye 
Firft, the Commons had deſired the King to provide for 
the ſafety of his Kingdoms, upon the foundation, that their 
ſafety depended on the preſervation of the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands, But the King ſays not a word which may oblige 
him to the defence of the Netherlands, and contents himſelf 
with promiſing, upon his royal word, that he will provide 
for the ſafety of his Kingdom; which general promiſe left 
him room to ſay afterwards, that whatever he had done 
was for the ſafety of his Kingdom. | 
Secondly, he ſuppoſed, that in providing for this ſafety, 
his Kingdoms would be expoſed to great dangers, unleſs 
he had the money beforehand, which was a groundleſs 
ſuppoſition, 1 | 
Thirdly, he told them, he ought to be put in a better 
condition to defend his Subjects, and offend his enemies. 
By this laſt expreſſion he infinuated, that he would enter 
into a league offenſive againſt France, which was not his 
intention, as will hereafter plainly appear. 
Fourthly, he told them, he had not loſt one day in do- 
ing all he could for their defence, which expreſſion ſigni- 
fied nothing, ſince he had juſt told them, he could neither 
ſpeak nor act, before he had the demanded ſupply. In 
what therefore did his five weeks care conſiſt? 2 
Fifthly, there is but one thing clear in this ſpeech, and 
that is, he would be ſure of the money before he began to 
act. By which he intimated to the Commons, that he pre- 
tended to have as much reaſon to diſtruſt them, as they 
could have tv diſtruſt him, though aſſuredly the caſe was 
way different. | | —— 
his Speech occaſioned very great debates in the Houſe Great 4e. 
of Commons. The Court-party propoſed a ſpeedy grant 5: anmg/ 
of the deſired ſupply, to enable the King to make allian- Inv. 
ces, otherwiſe, they could not be expected to be made; 
and alledged, that the King had the ſame power of mak- 
ing war and leagues, as the Houſe had in giving money ; 
he could not have money without them, nor they alliances 
without him. The contrary party remarked, that no- 
thing poſitive was promiſed by the King, except that he 
would provide for the ſafety of the Kingdom, which might 
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fit and uſciul to that end. 
„% Jattly, they laid before him ſeveral reaſons to con- 


The HISTORY 


be explained ſeveral ways, without any aſſurance it ſhould 
be underſtood.in the ſenſe of the Commons. As for ſaying 
that the King would make alliances when he ſhould have 
the ſupply, the expreſſion was too general to hazard upon 
it a ſum of fix hundred thouſand pounds. But if alliances 
were mace forthwith, and declared to day, the fix hundred 
thouſand pounds would be granted to morrow. 

This laſt opinion prevailed, ſuch was the diſtruſt con- 
ceived of the King. So, the Houſe reſolved to preſent 
an addreſs to the King, which ſhould oblige him to ſpeak 
more plainly, that they might know how to proceed. The 
ſubſtance of this addreſs was: 

It is a great affliction to us, to find our ſelves oblige 
to declare againſt the granting the ſupply you are pleaſed 


„ to demand, conceiving it not agreeable to the uſage of 


« Parliaments, to grant ſupplies for the maintenance of 
« wars and alliances, before they are ſignified in Parlia- 
% ment; from which uſage if we depart, the prece- 
„dent might be of dangerous conſequence in future 
ie 

Wie humbly beſeech your Majeſty to enter into a 
„ league oftenfive and defenſive with the States General 
© of the United Provinces, againſt the growth and power 
of the French King, and for the preſervation of the 


« Spaniſh Nethecrlands, and to make ſuch other alliances 


With other ſuch of the conſederates as you ſhall think 


vince him, that, in this ſuncture, a war with France 
{© was abſolutely neceilary, in order to oblige her to leave 


© the reſl of Ch:i/7erdom in repoſe, and promiſed to put 


«© him in a cond;cion ſor a vigorous maintenance of the 
ane | 

Had the Ring really intended to ſtop the great pro- 
erets of the King of France, this addreſs would have been 
mote than ſuſficient to engage him in a war with that 


Prince, or at leaſt to have done ſomething to make him 


fear it. But as nothing was farther from his thoughts, he 
affected a diſtruſt of the Commons, which he really had 
not. He hat undertaken the firſt war againſt the States, 
upon a like aſſurance without the leaſt heſitation. He had 


inpaged in the ſecond war without even imparting his de- 


lign to the Parliament, But when a war with France was 
deſired, he pretended to fear from the Commons, what 
he had not feared when a war with Holland was in que- 
tion; tho" it was maniteſt, this fear was entirely ground- 
leſs, But any delay was to be uſed rather than oppoſe the 
progreſs of his good friend, and yet, he was unwilling to 


loſe this opportunity of procuring a ſupply from his Parlia- 


'> bi af 
the Adireſs. 
Kenner. 

p. 342. 
Echard, 

R. Coke. 


A. ons the 


Paritaineut; 


ment, | ZN. 
he Commons pretended by their laſt addreſs to oblige 
the King to give a clear anſwer, But they found them- 


ſelves miſtaken. The King receiving this addrefs the 26th 


of May, ſent [two days after] for the Commons to I/h1te- 
hall, and for anſwer ſharply reproved them for invading his 
Prerogative, in requiring him to enter into a league offen- 
ſive and defenſive with the States General, “ Should I, 
„ ſaid he, ſuffer this fundamental power of making war 
and peace to be ſo far invaded, as ty have the manner 
and circumſtances of leagues preſcribed to me by Parlia- 
ment, no Piince or State would any longer believe, 
that the ſovereignty of England reſts in the Crown. 
— 5 Wherefore you may reſt aſſured, that no condition 
ſhall make me depart from fo eſſential a part of the 
„% Monarchy.” At the concluſion of this Speech he de- 
clare his pleaſure to them, that the Houſe be adjourned 
till the 16th of Fuly(41), telling them, he would give them 
notice by his Proclamation when he intended they ſhould 
fit again, which, he ſaid, would not be till winter, unleſs 
{ome extraordinary occaſion ſhould happen, 


Nothing is a plainer demonſtration, how different the 


King's intereſts were from thoſe of his Kingdom, than his 
conduct on this important occaſion. The Commons be- 
lieved it abſolutely neceſlary for the ſafety of the King- 
dom, to check the progre(s of the French King, and pre- 
ſerve the Netherlands, and to that end, make alliances 
with the States General and their confederates. This was 
a very evident truth. The King himſelf did not deny it, 
while there was hope of getting the fix hundred thouſand 
pounds, demanded on pretence of putting himſelf in a con- 
dition to defend the Kingdom, which ſhewed at leaſt that 
he believed it in danger. But when he ſaw the Commons 
„ould not be ſatisfied with general promiſes, but required 
ſomething real, the neceſſity of putting the Kingdom in a 
{tate of defence, vaniſhed at once. He adjourned the Par- 
liameat for ſeveral months, without any notice of the dan- 
ver with which the Kingdom was threatned, though that 
danger ſubſiſted no leſs, than at the beginning of the ſeſſion, 
Thus the danger was prefling to the Kingdom, when it 


(1) They were adjourned by the Speaker, without the conſent of the Hg 
the ſame thing, na peached ot Hiyh-Trealun in 1640. Kennet, p. 343. 


6 ; 


ſhould previoufly agree upon the terms of a general peace. 


was no longer ſo to the King: A clear evidenc 
King and Parliament had different views and 
So, on pretence of an attempt of the Commons upon his 
Prerogative, he took occaſion to order a long adjournme : 
which broke all the meaſures of the Commons, and tine 
deſtroyed the hopes entertained by the Allies, of aſſiſtan 
from England, which could not but be very advantagion, 
to France. I do not think it poffible to account far th. 
King's conduct in a manner ſatisfactory to the linpartia] 
without ſuppoſing that he expected aſſiſtance from Pay. 

to make himſelf abſolute, and change the eſtabliſhed Re. 
lizion. On this ſuppoſition, inſtead of being concerned +, 

ſtop the progreſs of France, it could not but be for his in. 
tereſt that ſhe ſhould become ſtill more powerſy], Ae. 
cordingly this was what he wiſhed, as all his proteedir.-. 
manifeſtly ſhewed. 9 
We learn from Sir William Temple himſelf, that whit? 
he was at Nimeguen as Plenipotentiary-mediator for 4 4 


e that the 15+ 
intereſts, 


for the 


peace, he was ſent for to London by the King, on pre. 


tence of making him Secretary of State, but in reality to. 
diſpatch him to the Hague, to endeavour to perſuade the \ 
Prince of Orange to conſent to a ſeparate peace with. 
France. But Temple declined a commiſſion which he hald 
before tried to execute, without being able to ſucceed 

This ſhows with what zeal the King endeavoured to ſerve 
France, which only wanted to divide the allies by ſuch an 
expedient, It is certain, the King of France, tho' till now 
ſuperior to his enemies, was little able longer to ſuſtain a 

war with almoſt all Europe united againſt him. It was 
therefore in the King of Zg/and's power to procure a juſt 

and reaſonable peace, by declaring againſt France, as he 

was defired by the Parliament, But this could never he 
obtained of him. On the contrary, fearing to be farced 

to it at laſt by the clamours of his People, he ſecretly la- 
boured to procure France an advantagious peace, by the 
diviſion of her enemies. | 

dir William Temple having refuſed to be employed upon 
this errand, Mr. Laurence Hyde was ſent to the Hague, to 
try to gain the States and Prince of Orange. 

The King had the more hopes of prevailing with the“ / 
Prince, as there had been ſame time ſince a propoſal from . 
him for his marriage with the Princeſs Mary, eldeſt daugh- Orin: xi 
ter to the Duke of J,; and as he did not doubt, that to?“! 
ſucceed in that affair, the Prince would grant every thing Tens 
deſired of him concerning the ſeparate peace with France, L. 
It was for this end probably, that the King permitted the,,“ 
Prince his nephew to come to his Court, and ſollicite his 
affairs in perſon : but without any poſitive aſſurance that 
his addreſſes would be well received. The Prince could“ 
not leave the army before the campain was ended, and E. 
therefore arrived not in England till the gth of Oftber, lng 
when he landed at Harwich, and from thence went to the **® 
Court. The King, the Duke of York, the Lord-Trea- Fe, 
ſurer, and Sir William Temple, were the only perſons in- Eu 
formed of the motive of the Prince's journey. The Court, 
which was then at Newmarket, being rezurned to Londen, 
the Prince had a ſight of the Princeſs, and then demanded 
her in form of the King and Duke of York, by whom 
his propoſal was differently received. The Duke of Yori 7 fr 
ſeemed very cold, and the King appeared to embrace it 15 ant 
with joy : but it was on condition that he and the Prince _ 
This condition was like to render the Prince's journey en- 
tirely fruitleſs. "The Prince was abſolutely againſt ſpeak- 


ing of a peace till after the marriage, and the King as 


reſolute to agree upon the plan of a peace before the mar- 
riage ſhould be concluded. They continued five or fix 
days fixed to their reſolutions. The Prince acquainted 
the King, by Sit William Temple, That his allies, who M0" 
were like to have hard terms of the peace, as things Py 
then ſtood, would be apt to believe, that he had made 

his match at their coft, and for his part he would never 

ſell his honour for a wife.” All this was not capable 

to divert the King from his reſolution, and the affair 
ſeemed upon the point of breaking off. But all was re- 
conciled, Temple paying a viſit to the Prince one night 
after ſupper, was told by him, ** That he repented his 
coming into England, and reſolved to be gone in two 
days, if the King continued in his mind of treating up- 

<< on the peace before he was married; but that before he 
went, the King muſt chuſe how they ſhould live here. 
after; for he was ſure it muſt be either like the greateſt 
friends, or the greateſt enemies; and deſired Sir Milliam 

„eto let his Majeſty know ſo next morning, and give him 


25 
cc 
(e 


cc 


account of what he ſhould ſay upon it.” Sir Jillian, 04 b. 23 


in diſcharge of his commiſſion, repreſented to the King the 


ill conſequences of a breach with the Prince, conſidering 


the ill-humours of ſo many of his Subjects on account of 
his engagements with France, and the invitation made the 


uſe; or ſo much as bis putting the queſtion, though Six John Finch was, for 
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Prince by ſeveral of them during the late war. The King 
having. heard him with great attention, anſwered, ** 1 


* - * . 9 , * 
e nd 6 never yet was deceived in judging a man s honeſty by his 
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« Jooks, —— and if I am not deceived in the Prince's face, 
« he is the honeſteſt man in the world; and I will truſt 
« him, and he ſhall have his wife, and you ſhall go im- 


aſter the King declared the marriage in full Council (1), 
The city of Londen teſtified an extraordinary joy at the 
news, and Sir Francis Chaplin the Lord- Mayor invited the 
King to a magnificent entertainment the 2gth of Oclober. 
The marriage was conſummated on the Prince's bicth-day, 
the 4th of November (2). 

A few days aſter, the King, the Duke of York, the 

Prince of Orange, the Lord-Treaſurer, and Sir William 

! Temple, entered into conference for ſettling the ſcheme of 
a general peace, and aſter ſome debates, agreed upon theſe 
terms: All ſhould be reſtored by France ts the Emperor, 


. 455+ 45% 66 that had been taken from him in the war, the Duchy of 


p + 
8 3 


« Lorrain to that Duke, and all on both ſides between 
e France and Holland : And to Spain, the towns of Aeth, 
« Charleroy, Oudenard, Courtray, Tournay, Conde, Ja- 
& enciennes, St. Guillain, and Binch. That the Prince of 
Orange ſhould endeavour to procure the conſent of Spain; 
« and the King that of France, for which purpoſe he 
* ſhould ſend ſome perſon immediately over with the pro- 
& poſition, who was to demand a poſitive anſwer in two 
„% days.” The Lord Duras, afterwards Earl of Feverſham, 
2 creature of the Duke of York, was the perſon fixed upon 
to execute this commiſſion. REL 
The Prince and Princeſs of Orange embarked for Hol- 


rteras for land ſhortly after. The King poſitively aſſured the Prince, 


Holland. 
Bur net. 
Kennet. 


he would never depart from the ſcheme agreed upon for a 
general peace, and that if France refuſed her conſent, he 


71:1. Would declare war againft her. And yet, the Prince had 


ment Dro- 
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Danby's 
Lett. 


the mortification before his departure, to ſee the adjourn- 
ment of the Parliament prolonged from the 3d of December 
to the 4th of April (3). D 8 5 
„The Court of France were extremely ſurprized, as well 
with the ſcheme of the peace, as the manner in which it 
was pretended to impoſe it on them. But whether the Lord 
Duras had ſecret orders to give hopes, that the ſcheme 
might be altered, or it was not deſpaired to gain the King 
of England, the Envoy, after ſtaying ſome days beyond his 
commiſſion, returned without an anſwer, or at leaſt with 
an anſwer of no ſignification. It contained only, That the 
meſt Chriſtian King hoped, his brother would not break with 
him upon one or two t9wns, to which England had no pre- 

_ tenſion, but however, he would ſend orders to his Ambaſſador 
at London, to treat with his Majeſty himſelf. It is known, 
the King of France offered Mr. Montague, the Engliſh Am- 
baſſador, large ſums for the King, and the "Treaſurer, 


The Plan for Which were not accepted, at leaſt openly ; but on the other 


a peace is 


ſorgot, 


Secret nepg- 
tiatiiits with 


hand, the King ſuffered himſelf to be ſo mollified by the 
ofters or articles of France, that the ſcheme of peace agreed 


on with the Prince of Orange, was at laſt reduced to no- 


thing, and no more heard of. | | 
From the Lord Duras's return, to the meeting of the 
Parliament, the King was actually negotiating with the 


ſollicitations of his Parliament, and prevent his declaring 


for the allies. This appeared openly in the Parliament it 
ſelf, by the letters of the Lord-T'reaſurer Danby, produced 


before the Commons in 1678, by Mr. Montague, Ambaſ- 
ſador at the French Court; and fince that, a fuller con- 


viction has been given of this by Mr. Montague's letters, 


(1) The French Ambaſſador, and Lord Arliagton, 
ſwer .t ro his maſter, that an affuir of that | 
ſo, for mary years; and the Lord Arlington, that it 
ndence with the Prince. Temple's Mem. p. 455. 

(2) Burnet, in his account ot this matter, ſays, 
Freuch intereſt, gave the Prince of Orange, 


leave to come over to England, When che brince, atter a fruitle 


R LES H. 


publiſhed by the Earl of Danby, in the reign of Milliam III. 
I ſhall tranſcribe the extracts of theſe letters, that the rea- 
der may be ſatisfied of what I ſay, without relying on my 
word. But I am to premiſe, that the King, after pro- 
longing the adjournment to April 1678, thought proper to 
aſſemble the Parliament, the 15th of January, and as ſoon 


5 „ mediately and tell my brother ſo, and that it is a thing as they met » png the Commons, by, x mee 5 
1 „am reſolved on.” The Duke of York appeared at ar the 28t 2 t 8 ame month, The letters 1 mentione 

1 a little eG * W aliens. pn, e —— gave 

+ 1 . e ola Is JU 

1 3 2 n which they e. to their Sove- Extract of a Letter from Mr. Montague to the King from 
1 reign,-----adding, I tell him my opinion very freely upon any Paris, in 2 year 1677. ; | 
; thing, but when that is done, and 1 know his pleaſure upon os Am ſure, the greainjs of the King of | rance is ſupport . 
S it, 1 obey him. Immediately aſter Sir William waited on ed only by your Majeſty's connivance at 700 he Woes, 
: the Prince with the agreeable news. The fame day, the and the good will Chriſtendom fees you have for him. | The 
bee marriage- articles were drawn and agreed, the Princeſs's advantage he has by it even in pont of Neuen, by his con- 
portion being forty thouſand pound Sterling, and the day gue/ts, does amount to five times the ſum you have now fron: 
5 


him: And though after-games are hard to play, I think ] un- 
derſtand this Court ſo well, and if you care te have it done, 
J am confident I could get you by agreement a million of 
Livres a year to be paid while the war ſhall laſt, and four 


millions after the peace ſhall be made, I mean, Sir, wer and 


above what you have from France now.----- 


Extract of a Letter fram Mr. Montague to the Lord 
Treaſurer Danby, writ a little after the former. 

1 Expert his Chriſtian Majgſiy's anſwer to the demands 

I made by the King's direction of two hnndred thouſand 
pounds Sterling, to be paid till the general peace is concluded, 
taking for granted that it will be conform to my orders from 
the King, to inſiſt upon two millions of Livres a year during 
the war, and four millions after the peace, or elſe two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds Sterling during the war. Hut I am told 
this morning, that Mr. Courtin has agreed this matter with 


the King my maſter, and that his Majeſty will be contented 


with two millions of Livres à year only during the war; 
which I confeſs ſurprized me extremely, conſidering the neceſ- 
ſity of his Majeſty's condition, and the poſittvenes of his com- 
mands to me, to inſiſt upon two hundred thouſand pounds Ster- 
ling, which I had dane very effeftually, and muft have ſuc- 
ceeded in, conſidering the reaſonableneſs of the demand, except 


683 


1677, 


the generoſity of the King our maſter's nature, who values 


money ſo little, has already condeſcended is the leſſer ſum of 
two millions of Livres, &c. e 
Extract of a Letter from the Lord-Treaſurer Dandy to 
Mr. Montague, Ambaſſador in France, the 17th of Va- 
nuary 1677-8, | EOS 
-=-=\7 Efterday young Ruvigny came to me with My. Ba- 
rillon (having given me his Father's letters the day 
before and diſcourſed much upon the confidence the French 
King hath of the firmneſs of ours to him: of the gaod opinion 
his maſter hath of me ; of his King's reſolution to condeſcend 
to any thing, that is not infamous to him, for the ſatisfattion 
of our King  haw certainly our King may depend upon all aſ- 
Sitances and ſupplies from his maſter, in caſe the friendſhip 


be preſerved-----T he main of their drift was to engage me to 


nay- The King muſt come to ſome declaration of his mind 
to the Parliament when it meets. That which makes the 
hopes off peace leſs probable, is, that the Duke graws every 
day leſs inclined to it, and has created a greater indifferency 


prevail with the Prince of Orange as to the tmon of Tour- 


in the King than I could have imagined; which being added to 


the French King's reſolutions, not to part with Tournay, 
does, I confeſs, make me deſpair of any accommodation. V. 


 vertheleſs, 1 am aſſured that one principal cauſe of this ad. 


Journment for thirteen days, has been to find an expedient for 


the peace; and the ect hath hitherto been, that no body will 


. WE: now believe other than that the peace is already concluded 
bub, King of France, the terms on which he was to reſiſt the between us and France. 8 
Lett. 


Extract of another letter from the ſame hand to the ſame 
perſon, dated the 25th of March 1678. 


=] N caſe the conditions of peace ſhall be accepted, the 
King expects to have fix millions of Livres a year for 


three years, from the time that this agreement ſhall be ſigned 


| appeared the only two perſons unſatisfied upon it at Court; the firſt, not knowing how he ſhould an- 
importance ſhould pals without nis communication, much leſs advice, in a court where notuing had been done 
ſhould paſs without his knowledge, who {tiil endeavoured to keep up the Court-0pin.on of his con- 


ys, that the Lord-Treaſurer Danby ſeeing his ruin was inevitable, if he could not bring the King off from a 
by Sir William Temple, great hopes of a marriage with the Duke's Daughter, and 


ot the Prince to ask the King's 


is ſtay for ſome weeks, was going away, the Lord Danby prefle.l his ſtaying a few days longer 
and that the manayemento. the matter might be left to him, So, next morning, he came to the King, and told him, he had received Letters from all his — 
jeſty's beſt friends in England, and thewed him a bundle of the 


that the King ſhould make a marr age between 


m, which he was ſure the King would not trouble himſelt to read. They all agreed, he ſaid, 
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:he Prince ot Orange and the Duke's Daughter. If not, the Parliament would certainly addreſs for it, and fo 
0 Whereas, if the King did it of his own motion, he would have the honour of it. Having enforced the thing with all 
"e arguments he could, the King was convinced, and ſent for the Duke, who obeyed the King's pleaſure. Danby ſo ordered the matter, that the Ducheſs of 
Tor ſmouth could not peak with the King, before he had declared the matter in Council, p. 409, 410. 
W 5 — Ab og and princeſs were hurried out of town fo kaſt, (there being a ſecrerdefign to invite them to an entertainment in the City by the Country- 
mo a . ede did not like, that they bad ſcarce time to make proviſion for their journey. Being come to Canterbury, they repaired to an Inn, 
n — 4 u 5 they rams very meanly provided. Upon application to borrow money of the Corporation, the Mayor and his Brethren, upon grave de- 
be cold ed really atraid to lend them any. Dr, Tilloeſou, then Dean ot Canterbury, hearing of this, immediately got rogerher what Plate and Money 
, went to the Inn to Mr, Bextinck, with the offer of what he had. This was highly acceptable to the Prince and Princeſs, and the Dean was 


carried to wait upon them. By this lucky acci ; : : oa. 
afterwards to the Archbi hope: bo ucky accident, he began chat acquaigrance and correſpongence with the Prince and Mr, Sentinck, as advanced him 


the King would loſe the thanks ot *, 
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as 


probably be two or three years before the Parliament will be 


in humour to give him any ſupplies after the making of any 
peace with F ak r 12 Ambaſſador : here has always 
agreed to that ſum, but not for ſo long a time. If you find 
the peace will not be accepted, you are not to mention the 
money at all; and all poſſible care muſt be taken to have this 
whole negotiation as private as is poſſible, for fear of giving 
offence at home, where for the moſt part we hear in ten days 
after of any thing that is communicated to the French Ai- 
niſters. At the bottom of the letter were theſe words 
under the King's own band | 

This Letter is writ by my order, C.R. 


I ſhall make no remarks upon theſe letters, which plain- 
ly ſhew, with what ſincerity the King diſcharged the of- 
fice of Mediator, and how much he favoured France. 
The beſt excuſe for him is, that theſe ſecret proceedings 
and negotiations were only to get money. But when it 
is conſidered, that he would have received much more 
from his Parliament, if he had purſued the paths of up- 
rightneſs, and might have had more left of what the Par- 
liament would have granted him in one fingle year, than 
he hoped to draw from France in three, a man can hardly 
forbear thinking, that his blind attachment to the intereſt 
of France was for hidden deſigns which it was not yet 
time to diſcover. 
France, only to be freed from the trouble of applying to 
his Parliament, this does but confirm that he intended to 
render himſelf abſolute (i). | 


dients for a general peace, as the Treaſurer told Mon- 
tague in his letter of the 26th of January, but to have 
time to receive the news of a league with Holland, 
which was indeed ſigned the 16th of January. This 
league was very far from anſwering the deſires of the Par- 
liament. It was properly but defenſive, to prevent the 
King of France from purſuing his conqueſts in the Ne- 


therlands. Nay, it may be eafily judged, conſidering the 


King's ſtrict union with France, and the ſecret correſpon- 
dences between the two Courts, whether he had any great 
deſire to go to war with the King of France, in order to 
oblige him to reſtore what he had taken. He believed ne- 
vertheleſs, that this league would be capable to impoſe upon 
the Parliament, and therefore had deferred their meet- 
ing to receive the news of its concluſion. Supported by 
this league, which, according to him, was to produce won- 
derful effects, he made the following Speech to both Houſes, 
the 28th of 7anuary. | : | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, | 
« y\;7 HEN we parted laſt, I told you, That before 
W we met again I would do that which ſhould be to 
your ſatisfaftion. I have accordingly made ſueh alli- 
„ ances with Holland, as are for the preſervation of Flan- 
& Aers, and which cannot fail of that end, unleſs prevent- 


ed either by the want of due aſſiſtances to ſupport thoſe 


4 alliances, or by the ſmall regard the Spaniards them- 
ſelves muſt have to their own preſervation. The firſt 


of theſe I cannot ſuſpe&t, by reaſon of your repeated 
c engagements to maintain them; and I know you are ſo 


« wile as to conſider, that a war Which muſt be the ne- 
«© ceſlary conſequence of them, ought neither to be proſe- 
* cuted by halves, nor to want ſuch aſſurances of perſe- 
£© verance as may give me encouragement to purſue it: be- 
ſides, it will not be leſs neceſſary to let our enemies have 
e ſuch a proſpect of our reſolutions, as may let them ſee 
« certainly that we ſhall not be weary of our arms, till 


& Chri/tendom be reſtored to ſuch a peace, as ſhall not be 


in the power of any Prince alone to diſturb. | 
e do acknowledge to you, that I have uſed all the means 
e poſſible by a mediation, to have procured an honorable 
and ſafe peace for CHriſtendum; knowing how preferable 
s ſuch a peace would have been to any war, and eſpeci- 
ally to this Kingdom, which muſt neceſſarily own the 
voaſt benefits it has received by peace, while its neigh- 
„ bours only have yet ſmarted by the war; but finding it 
no longer to be hoped for by fair means, it ſhall not be 
«© my fault if that be not obtained by force which cannot 
© be had any other ways. For this reaſon, I have recalled 
£66 
though the Dutch ſhall do their parts, we cannot have 
leſs on ours than ninety ſail of capital ſhips conſtantly 
© maintained, nor leſs than thirty or forty thouſand land- 
** men (with their dependencies) to be employed upon 
*© cur fleets and elſewhere. And becauſe there ſhall be no 
** fear of miſ-employing what you ſhall give to theſe uſes, 
I am contented that ſuch money be appropriated to thoſe 


And if it is ſaid, he took money from 


The King had not prolonged the adjournment of the 
Parliament to the 28th of January, in order to find expe- 


my troops from France, and have conſidered, that al- 


of ENGLAND. Vol. II. 
timony enough of my care in that kind, by th 
— 1 e in building the new ſhips ; wherein — 
making them more uſeful, I have directed ſuch large 
dimenſions as will coſt me above one hundred thouſand 
pounds more than the act allows. I have gone as far 
as I could in repairing the o!d fleet, and in buying ne- 
cellary ſtores for the navy and ordnance: And in this 
and other proviſions for better ſecuring both my foreion 
„ Plantations and the Iſlands nearer home, I have expend- 
ed a great deal more than the two hundred thouſand 
pounds you enabled me to borrow upon the exciſe, al. 
though I have not found ſuch credit as I expected upon 
that ſecurity, I have born the charge both of a rebellion 
in Virginia, and a new war with Algiers: ] ſtand en- 
gaged to the Prince of Orange for my Niece's portion 
and I ſhall not be able to maintain my conſtant neceſ. 
ſary eſtabliſhments, unleſs the new impoſts upon wine 
Sc. be continued to me, which would otherways türn 
only to their profit to whom we leaſt intend it. 
I hope theſe things will need little recommendation to 
you, when you conſider your promiſes in ſome, and 
the neceſſity of the reſt; and to let you ſee, that I have 
not only employed my time and treaſure ſor your ſafety 
but done all I could to remove all forts of jealouſies, 
have married my niece to the Prince of Orange, b 
which I hope I have given full aſſurances, that I ſhall 


A 
A 


ed, as I ought to be, to preſerve them. Having done 
all this, I expect from you a plentiful ſupply, ſuitable to 
ſuch great occaſions, whereon depends not only the ho- 


nation, which will not be ſaved by finding fault after- 
wards, but may be prevented by avoiding the chief fault 
of doing weakly and by halves, what can only be hoped 
from a vigorous and thorough proſecution of what we 
undertake. Theſe conſiderations are of the greateſt im- 
portance that ever concerned this Kingdom, and there- 
fore I would have you enter immediately upon them, 
without ſuffering any other buſineſs whatſoever to divert 
you from bringing them to good reſolutions.” 


* ends as ftrily as you can deſire. I have given ter. 


1677.3. 


never ſuffer his intereſts to be ruined, if I can be aſſiſt. 


nour, but, for ought I know, the being of the Engl; | 


It is very ſtrange, that Charles IT, with more extragr- 4 bent 


dinary ſupplies than were ever granted to any King of Eng- — 


land, with a revenue much larger than that of any of his 
predeceſſors, (which, by the calculation of the Commons, 
amounted to ſixteen hundred thouſand pounds,) was ne- 
vertheleſs always in want, and oppreſſed with debts, and 
in every Speech told his Parliament, that he had expended 


for the publick, more than was granted him. He had 


however been engaged but in two wars, which he might 
have avoided if he had pleaſed, and ſaved his Subjects ſeve- 
ral millions, fruitleſsly conſumed in theſe wars. But this 
is not the only reflection which may be made upon this 
Speech; there is another of much greater importance. 
The whole Speech was founded upon a ſuppoſition which 
naturally ought to have been true, but was not, name- 
ly, that his alliance with Holland could not fail to engage 
him in a war with France, though nothing was farther 
from his intention. 
alliance with Holland, and the war againſt France, as one 
and the ſame thing, or at leaſt the war as the neceſſary 


His aim therefore was to repreſent his 


conſequence of this alliance, though he gave no poſi- 


tive hopes of the war. There was indeed a wide diſtance 
between the one and the other. For, if the Parliament 
had granted the immenſe ſums he demanded, it is certain, 
he might have made peace when he pleaſed, without ex- 
pending any of the money in preparations. He would only 
have had to declare againſt France, and peace would in- 
{tantly have followed. For France was not in condition to 
reſiſt, if England had been fincerely united with the reſt of 


her enemies. Herein the King threw the Parliament into The Comin 


enzaged in 


a great dilemma. For, either they were to grant him the ,;;,.;. 


large ſums he demanded, without having other hope of a 


future war, than a conſequence not abſolutely neceſlary, 


or in refuſing the ſupply, they gave the King a plauſible | 


pretence to ſay, it was not his fault, that England did not 
join with the enemies of France. But in the Houſe of 
Commons were men of ſufficient abilities to diſcover the 
King's artifices, and inſtruct their fellow members, where- 
in they ſucceeded the more eaſily, as above two thirds of 
the Houſe were little inclined to truſt to the King's word- 

It was therefore reſolved, after great debates, to pre 
an addreſs to the King, the ſubſtance of whiclf was, 
«© That they beſought him not to admit of any treat) of 
<« peace, whereby the French King ſhould be left in poſ- 


The Comm 
ſent Arg 
King · 
Ianuct y 3b 
Kenne, 
Echard. 


“ ſeflion of any greater dominion or power, than Was leſt puil . 


«© him by the Pyrenean treaty : That no trade be admitt 
& with France, or any goods ſuffered to be imported ſrom 
«© thence, on pain of forfeiture. And when he ſhould be 


(1) This year died, Gilbert $%c!4n, Archbiſhop of Canterbury; Theophilng Gale, Author of the Conrt of the Gentiles; Robert Sheringham, who writ 4 
Treate, De A Aglirum Gentis orie, and James Herrington, Blq; Author ef che Ocgurg. N : oy | 
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b f Mem. 
£2 el this time they reſolved upon a ſeparate peace, though they 


Book XXIII. 


1677-8.“ pleaſed to communicate his alliances to them in Parlia- 
l « ment, they would give ſuch ready aſſiſtance, on all oc- 
« caſions, as might bring the war to a happy concluſion,” 
This addreſs threw the King, in his turn, into a great 
perplexity. He would have it believed, that he intended 
to make war upon France, though he had already reſolved 
againſt it. He could not therefore anſwer this addreſs with- 
out a duect aſſent or diſſent, and this is what he was wil- 
Ti King ling to avoid. To extricate himſelf, he had recourſe to 
#:4: a way the ſamè expedient he had formerly uſed. This was, to 
lde. complain of the great invaſion of his prerogative, in thus 
Lark prefcribing the methods he was to uſe, which at the ſame 
+. 416» time he fliowed to be ridiculous and impracticable. He 
chan, (aid, his ſpeech was to both Houſes, and the return ought 
1 5 ' to be from both. That however, if, by their aſſiſtance, 
| he was put into arms ſufficient for ſuch a work, he would 
never be weary, till Chriſtendom was reſtored to ſuch a 
peace, that it ſhould not be in the power of one Prince to 
diſtutb it: That the rights of making and managing war 
and peace, belonged ſolely to him, and they were miſtaken, 
if they thought he would ever depart from that right : 
That if the Commons would encourage him to go further 
in alliances, they muſt conſider of raiſing ſpeedy Supplies; 
for from the conſideration of thoſe he muſt take his mea- 

_ lures. | 


| Cennet The meaning of this anſwer was eaſily underſtood, name- 
= ;-j/-of iy, that the King ſtudiouſly avoided to ſay poſitively, he 
| 019 en intended to declare war againſt France, though he wiſhed 


that conſequence to be drawn from his alliance with Hol- 
land Alliance, of which the contents were not known, 
and which was not yet imparted to the Parliament. He 
pretended, however, that on his bare declaration or infor- 


euable him to maintain ninety large ſhips, beſides thirty 


1 = „ef others, and forty thouſand land- forces (1). And yet, when 
. Commns. the articles of this treaty, ſhortly after, came to be known, 


= xchard. the Commons voted, that it was not purſuant to their de- 
5 Hl. p. 444 1 res 


It is eaſy to ſee, wherein the difference between the 
King and the Commons conſiſted. The King feared, or 
feigned to fear, that the Parliament, after ingaging him in 
a war with France, would leave him deftitutc of means to 

| ſupport it. The Commons really diſtruſted his ſincerity, 

and feared, that, after receiving the money, he would 
think no more of war, but ſuffer an unſafe peace to be 


5A 4 reflefiin, concluded, Let the reader determine for one or other, 1 


{hall only ſay, that, if the reigns of Henry III, and Ri- 
chard II, are excepted, England had never ſeen, till within 
the laſt ſixty years, ſuch mutual diſtruſt between her Kings 
and Parliaments. It muſt be imputed to this, that James I. 
Charles I, and Charles Il, were no ſlaves to their word, 
and while they pretended to falve their fincerity by gene- 
rals, reſtrictions, obicure, or ambiguous expreſſions, they 
loſt entirely the confidence of their Subjects. Every King 
of England is in danger of being very unhappy, when, by 
ſuch artifices, he renders ſuſpected the ſincerity of what he 
ſays in full Parliament. BR 
However this be, the Commons reſolved to grant the 


| 1 10 5. 44. King a ſupply, but with ſtrict limitations. At the begin- 


ning of this ſeſſion, they had granted him ſeventy thouſand 
pounds, for a ſolemn funeral of bis father, whoſe body 
could not be found, though it was certainly known to be 
interred in ¶indſor chapel. I don't know whether it was 
ever diſcovered, or the intended obſequies performed (2). 


= The Farlof ; 1 5 
. f The Earl of Shaftsbury, after thirteen months confine 


berge. ment in the Tower, was at laſt diſcharged. But not till he 
Kennet. had begged pardon on his knees at the Bar of the Lords 
Houſe, as well for his fault as his obſtinacy in not acknow- 
ledging it (3). 


| . | Ghent and While ſo much time was ſpent in England in delibera- 
„ % tions about war, the King of France taking the field in 
BY 7... February, made himſelf maſter of Ghent and Ipres in 


Temple's March, and then put his forces into quarters of refreſh- 
ment. Theſe conqueſts ſo alarmed the Dutch, that from 


Kennet, durſt not publickly own it. Lewis XIV, who knew their 
intentions, and had nothing to fear from England, 
to talk like a conqueror, and to form himſelf the plan of 


(t) In the debates about raiſing the Land-forces, Sir William Coventry was for hiring bodies of T 


Dutch with money. He thought, that which did more 


mation of an alliance with Holland, the Parliament ſhould” 


be to Enpland, was to ſet out a K 
for they were then very high in their ManufaQtures and Trade. — p · — 8 F grea 


26. CHARLES IL 683 


the peace he was willing to grant? the allies, and which 1677-8, 
was different from that agreed on between Chartes and the 
Prince of Orange. 

On the other hand, the Commons of England alurmed Templc's 
at the progreſs of the French arms, made haſte to finiſh a pin 7 
bill for raiſing money by a Poll-tax. The 44th of arch turd 
they reſolved upon an addreſs to the King, to pray him to HL p. 443. 
declare war againſt France, to diſmiſs tle Ambaſſador of 
that Crown, and recall his own from Paris, with a pro- 
miſe of the neceſſary and plentiful ſupplies. This addreſs 
was ſent the next day to the Lords for their concurrence : 

But, before an anſwer was given, the King came to the 4, Ale. 
Houſe of Lords the 2 oth of March, and after paſſing the gien the 


Poll-bill (4), and ſome others, adjourned the Parliament to e en 


to adjourn 


the 11th of April. tbe Parlię - 

It is remarkable that five days after, the JL. ord- Treaſurer mer. _ 
writ the ſecond of the forementioned Letters to Ambaſſa- e Paſſed. 
dor Montague, concerning the ſecret negotiation of wich 
I have ſpoken. _ 

The Parliament meeting the 11th of April was farther 1678. 
adjourned to the 29th, when the Chancellor acquainted the 7% King 
two Houſes, that the King had diſcovered that the Dutch — „ the 
were thinking of a ſeparate peace without his conſent or mus Houjes, 
privity, and defired their advice how to proceed. The Templr's 
Commons gave their advice for an actual war with France, py... 
and at the ſame time voted, ** "That the late leagues made May 4. 

e with the States-General of the United- Provinces, were 

« not purſuant to the addrefles of the Houſe, nor con- 

« ſiſtent with the good and ſafety of the Kingdom.” The Ti: advice 
King returned an anſwer, which teſtihed his reſentment of 2% 
this vote. But the Commons, not at all diſcouraged, pre- Ss 1 O97 
ſented a ſecond addreſs, in which © "They beſought py up 
« him to communicate to them his reſolutions upon their 4%. 
ce advice. hey added, «That the inconvenien- III. b. 
& cies and dangers which the Kingdom lay under, might J. Ph. ps. 
& have been totally, or in a great meaſure prevented, in 

„ caſe his Majeſty had accepted of the advice by them 
given in their addreſs of the 26th of May laſt, and the 

« 31ſt of January: They beſought him therefore, that he 


111. p. 445. 


would be pleaſed to remove thoſe counſellors that adviſed 


« him to give thoſe anſwers which he did to the ſaid ad- 
4 drefles.---In fine, that he would be pleaſed to remove 
„ the Duke of Lauderdale from his preſence and coun- 


<« cil.”--, The King immediately anſwered, That he was Th King's 


much ſurprized at the extravagancy of their addreſs, and a an- 
unwilling at preſent to give it ſuch a due anſwer as it de. fs. 
ſerved. Two days after, namely, the 13th of May, he He proveguer 
prorogued the Parliament to the 23d of the ſame month, Ce Farta- 
Thus the propoſal for a war with France never failed to Tempe 
produce either an adjournment or a prorogation. It muſt Mem. 
be remarked, that this was at the very time, the ſeparate Bornet. 
peace between France and Holland was negotiating, which 
the Dutch would never have reſolved, could they have be- 
lieved that England would declare for a war. Neverthe- 
leſs, the King would ſtill have it believed, he was diſpoſed 
to war, though hitherto he had not poſitively ſaid it. To p1a.a. 
this end, immediately after the Poll-bill had paſſed, he 111. p. 455- 
raiſed thirty thouſand men, who were compleated ia fix 
weeks. wy | | . 8 
While theſe forces were raiſing, and before the proroga- 4" Eabaſſy 
tion of the Parliament, the States-General ſent Van Lewen,,” 
to the King, to acquaint him, that they were diſpoſed to acguaznr ebe 
a peace, becauſe they ſaw, there was no reliance on the V, toc 
uncertain meaſures of England. That however, if the ales ba re 
King would immediately declare war againſt France, they Peace 
would break off all negotiations, and vigorouſly proſecute Temple's 
the war purſuant to their alliances, and that his declaration b. = 461. 
was the only thing that could prevent a peace. This was = 
declared to the King by Sir J/illiam Temple, from the States 
Ambaſſador. The King now finding that a poſitive anſwer be King 
was to be returned, which he had hitherto avoided, told % er to 
Sir William Temple, bat fince the Dutch would have a © % 
peace upon the F 75 terms, and France offered money for by France, | 
his conſent to whathe could nat help, he did not know why 
he ſhould not get the money. 

The weakneſs of this evaſion is manifeſt : for though 
the Ambaſſador of the States had declared, there ſhould be 


2 from the German Princes, and for aſſiſting the 
leet, and to cut off the French Trade every where ; 


(2) The truth of the matter ſeems to be this: That the King, either had great occaſion for that ſum of or thought he could t it to a better uſ. 
than laying it out on a ſolemn Funeral for his Father; and ſo never ſent to — 2 money, gh pu uſe, 


(though the Lord C/arendon ſeems, at the end of his Hiſtory, to doubt of it) 
the foilowiag Certificate, given by Mr. Jobs Stell, Regiſter at Windſor Caſt 


| © way buried, was opened, to lay in a ſtill- born child of the then Princeſs of Denmark, the late 
| © ſtrong and ſound, and there was about the Coffin a leaden Band, with this 1 


% body of King Charles I. lay in State in the Dean's- Hall, the 
10 er peopie have declar 


_ (3) He had, it ſeems, had recourſe to the King's. Bench, whither be 
tion to an inferior Conrt was ſoon taken notice of by the Lords, 
of the Houle. He was accordingly brought to the Bar, 
and to beg their Loraſhips pardon for his offence, 
dem. p 442 


( In the Poll bill there was one ſtric 8 


No. 78. Vor, II. 


| In'cription cut through it, KING CHARLES, 1648— When the 
Duke of Richmond had the Coffin opened, and was ſatisfied that it was the King's body. This 
they knew to be true, who were alive, and then preſent, as Mr. Rondolpb of New- Windſor, and others.. Echbard, Tom. 2. 


was breught by a Habeas Corpus ; but the Judges denyed his redre6, This applica- 
who voted it a breach of P. jvilege, tor which the Earl was to anſwer his contempt at the Bar 
where he offered to ck nowledge his afferting the diflalution of the Parliatnent to be an vmdviſed acticn, 
in bringing his Habeas Corpus, Which being aone in a- Form pieſcribed by the Houſe, he was releaſed. 


Po ropriating Clauſe for the money fo levied, to be applicd to no uſe but the intended French war; and alſo another 
Clauſe, prohibiting the Importation of any French Commgyities for three years, Jdem, p- 405. l ; 


"dy. Fer, that King Charles i. was actually buried at Windſor, 


and that his body might have been found without much difficulty, is plain fiom 
e. 


Ann 1696, Septemb. 21, the ſame Vault in which King Charles 1. 
Anne. On the King's Coffin the velvet Pall was 
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e. HISTORY 


peace, if the King would really ingage in a war, the 


King, ſuppreſſing this poſitive declaration, ſuppoſed that the 


A Treaty States were for a peace upon any terms. N 
ſuppoſition, he ordered Sir William Temple to treat with 
Barillom the French Ambaſſador ; but Sir William wiſely 
declined ſuch a negotiation. 
dertaken by others, and the ſame author ſays, that a- 


Upon this falſe 


What Temple refuſed was un- 


mongſt the articles propoſed by the Ambaſſador of France, 
for concluding, a private treaty with the King, there was 
one article which was ſo offenſive, that the King aſſured him 


he would never forget it while he lived. 


He ſays no more, 


whether becauſe he was not informed of it, or did not 


negotiated 
at London 
berqveen 
Charles 
nd ) &wis, 
Temple's 
Lett. fol. 
Þ- 464. 
[LY 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
c 
— 
cc 
CC 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
<c 
T 
cc 
cc 
Tbe appa- 


rent dejignof (and men the King was raiſing were intended. 


think proper to divulge what he knew. But Dr. Swift, 
who publiſhed Sir Miiliam Temples letters, acquaints us 
with that remarkable paſſage, namely, „That France, 


in order to break the force of the confederacy, and 
elude all juſt conditions of a general Peace, reſolved by 
any means to enter into ſeparate meaſures with Holland, 
to which end it was abſolutely neceſſary to gain the good 
offices of the King of England, who was looked upon as 
the maſter of the Peace when ever he pleaſed, The 
bargain was ſtruck for either three or four hundred 
thouſand pounds : But when all was agreed, Mr. 
Barillon, the French Ambaſlador, told the King, that 
he had orders from his maſter before payment to add 
a private article, by which his Majeſty ſhould be en- 
gaged, Never to keep above eight thouſand men of fland- 
ing troops in his three Kingdoms. This unexpected pro- 
poſal put the King in a rage, and made him fay, God's 
Fiſh! Does my brother of France think to ſerve me 
thus ? Are all his promiſes to make me abſelute Maſter 
of my Realms come to this? Or does he think that a 
thing to be done with eight thouſand men? | 

Hence it evidently appears, for what the thirty thou- 
They 


Charles f79mM could not be levied for a war againſt France, though the 


this Treaty. 


King uſed that pretence, ſince he had already made his 


bargain with that Crown for four millions of Livres. No- 
thing elſe therefore can be thought, but that the King 


ſeeing the peace upon the point of concluſion, which he 
only could, but would not prevent, imagined, that after 
the peace, the King of France would aſſiſt him to become 


abſolute maſter in his Kingdoms, and furniſh him with 


money to maintain the thirty thouſand men without his 


applying to the Parliament. If this be not ſo, what ac- 
count can be given of his conduct in raiſing an army, at 


A 


He .'s abuſed 


time when all his proceedings ſhowed, he had not the 


leaſt deſire to make war upon France? | 
The King was deceived by the promiſes of Lew:s XIV, 
Ey the King who artfully took advantage of the eager deſire of Charles 


of France. and the Duke his brother to eftabliſh an abſolute Govern- 
ment in England, to ingage them in all the meaſures they 
had taken during the whole war, and which were ſo di- 
rectly contrary to the intereſts of the Kingdom. But when 
he ſaw himſelf ſecure of a peace with the Dutch, and, 
by a neceſſary conſ:quence, of a general peace with all 
Furope, he made a jeſt of his promiſe to his friend. He 
thought, doubtleſs, it was not for the intereſt of France, 
that the King of England ſhould be abſolute, or rather, he 
feared to ingage, for the ſole intereſts of the King of Eng- 
land, in an undertaking capable of kindling a new war, in 
which all Europe might be concerned. | 


I know not whether the King conſented to Lewis's 


demands, and am only ſure, that he continued his levies, 
whether with intention to execute his deſigns without the 
aſſiſtance of France, or in the hope of obtaining better con- 
ditions from Lewis, by terrifying him with the appre- 
henſion of his joining with the allies, which might Mill 


be practicable. 


By degrees, he ſpoke more gently of war, 


and ſufficiently declared his inclination for peace. III all 
appearance, he had adjuſted matters with France. | 


The Harlia- 


ment ſit t. 
Kennet.” 


Affairs were in this ſituation when the Parliament met 


the 23d of May, after a prorogation of ten days. The 


Echacs, King opened the ſeventeenth ſeſſion of this long Parliament 
with a Speech, [the ſubſtance of which was as follows,] 


The King's 
Speech. cc 


CC 
(0 
cc 
Ce 


(60 


cc 
<c 
£c 
cc 
ce 
Cc 
cc 
cc 
44 
04 


cc 


I am reſolved, as far as I am able, to ſave 
Flanders, either by a war or a peace, which way ſcever 
T ſhall find moſt conducing towards it. . 
were able I would keep up my army ard my navy at 
ica for ſome time; but I leave it to you to conſider 
of ſupplies ſor their continuance or disbanding ; and in 
either caſe not to diſcourage ſo many worti:y and brave 
Gentlemen, who have offered their lives and ſervice to 
theic Country, and in purſuit of your own advices and 
reſolutions. I muſt tell you, that a branch of my re- 
venue is now expiring, and another part of it is cut 
of by a clavſe ia the Poll bill; that I have borrowed 
two hundred thouſund pounds upon the Exciſe at your 
requeſt, of al! wiuch you are to conſider. I never had 
any intentions but of good to you and my People, nor 
ever ſhall; therefore I defire you will not drive me into 


'extremitics, which muſt end ill both for you apd me, 


2 
7 


= 


of ENGLAND. © M 


& and (which is worſt) for the nation, I deſire 10 prey 
all diſorders or miſchief that may beſall by or After 
& ment; but in cafe there do, I leave it to God Altphr, 
ce to judge who is the occaton of it. One thing, more 7 
„% have to add, and that is, that I will never more . . 
ce the courſe and method of paſſing laws to be 5 oy 
« by tacking together feveral matters in one Bi, Thi 
« reſt I leave to the Lord-Chancellor,” 5 
The Chancellor's Speech, according to cuſtom, tende! 
to excuſe the King's meMuies. As he only inlatged u 
what the King had faid more ſuccinctly, 1 think 1+ 3 
leſs to inſert the Speech, which offered nothing new © 
zaterial, 5 5 
The Houſe of Commons having adjontned themſelves for 
three days, met again the 27th of May, and care to fl. 
following reſolution; *“ That the Houte taking 5 


into con— 


„ ſideration the ſtate of the nation, and the expence de 


„ caſicned by the army, were humbly of opinion, that 
* his Majeſty pleaſed to think fit to enter into the we, 
& againſt the French King, the Houſe was, and would b 
always ready to aſſiſt him in that war; but if other 
„ wiſe, they would proceed to the contideration of- p 
e viding for the ſpeedy disbanding of the army.“ 

The Houſe further ordered, I hat the members of 


li 


os b TI , 2 ! 11 4 „ 21 — 1 . 16 
Majeſty's Privy-Counci! thould acquaint the King with 4% 


this vote, and pray his ſpeedy anſwer, The King replicd, 
That the French King had made ſuch offers of a ceſſa- 
„tion till the 27th of V, that he believed they would 
e not only be accepted, but end in a general peace; yet, 
< as that was uncertain, it would not be prudent to dit. 
© miſs either fleet or army before that time.” Upon (ix 


A 


anſwer the Houie voted, That all forces raifed fince the 
©: 29ih of September laſt (except thoſe träanſported ty 


= OO es 
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* 


„ foreign plantations) be forthwith paid c and disbanded. 
and that they would conſider ol a ſupply for that pur- 
&« poſe.” Accordingly the 4th of June the Houſe voted 


two hundred thouſand pounds for the disbanding of the army 


by the end of the monch, andthe next day thy voted the 
ſame ſum towards defr.ying th>.expences of the flect. 


he further recommended to their conſideration, * Whe. 
ther it were not diſhonourable for him to recall his forces 
in Flanders from thoſe towns Wh.ch he bad taken into 
c his protection, before thev could provide themſelves of 
c other ſuccours.” Upon this contideration the Commors 
extended the time, as to the forces in Flanders, to tlie 
27th day of July. PB Eng 

The 15th of June, the Houſe reſolved, that, © after 
& the Tueſday following, no motions ſhould be made for 
any new ſupplies of money, till after the next receſs” 
As hitherto the Houſe had experienced, that the King only 
amuſed them, and intended to have the money before he 
poittively declared himſelf, they reſolved to put him under 
a necefiity of declaring, within three days, for fear he 
ſhould ſtill continue to amuſe them, till it was too late. 
Accordingly, on that very Tzeſday the King came to tte 
Houſe of Peers, and, ſending for the Commons, told both 
Houſes, * That the peace between France, Spain, and 


Holland, was almoſt concluded, in which his part would pea of Ni 


„ be not only that of Mediator, but alſo to give his war- 
« rants in it. That Spain writes word, That unleſ Eng- 
fand bears the charge of maintaining Flanders, evea aſter 
& the peace, they will not be in a condition to ſupport it long. 
6 Therefore to that end it was neceſſary to keep up the 
& Navy at ſea ; and not only ſo, but to give the world 
« ſome aſſurance of being well united at home: That 
though the Houſe of Commons might think ſuch a peace 
as ill a bargain as a war, becauſe it would coſt them 
“ money, yet if they ſeriouſly conſider, that Flanders had 
6 been loſt, and perhaps by this time, he believed they 
« would give much greater ſums than that would coſt, T4. 
ther than the ſingle town of O/tend ſhould be in French 
& hands, and forty of their men of war in ſo good a ha- 
c“ yen, over-againſt the river's mouth.” Then he inſi- 
nuated to them, That they could not but be pleaſed to 
e underſtand the reputation England had gained abroad, bY 
having in forty days, raiſed an army of thirty thouſand 
“ men, and prepared a Navy of ninety men of war; 
ce therefore, if they detired to keep up the honthus of the 
« Crown at home, and look to the faſety of the ballance 
c of affairs abroad; if they defired he ſhovid paſs any part 
&« of his life in quiet, and all the reſt in confidence 

„ kindneſs with them, ard other future Farliamente, they 
“ muſt find. a way not only to ſettle for his life his revenue 
« as at Chri/tmajs laſt, but alſo to add a new fund of three 
c hundred thouſand pounds per Aunum, upon which be 
„ would paſs. an Act to ſettſe ſifey thouſand pounds upon 
© the Navy and Ordnance ; and ſhould be likewiſe reavy 
eto conſent to all ſuch laws as they. thoul:} propoſe fer tie 
„good of the nation, He lattly reminded hem, a: vo 
: . Ens 


* 
5 
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10 


Upon theſe votes the King, by a meſſage, told the Houſe, 4 


that his mind was ſtill the ſame, Mat the army and fleet ouglt. 
to be kept up till the epected peace ſlould be concluded; and * 
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1678, <* enable him to keep his word with the Prince of Orange 
« in the payment of his Niece's portion, which was forty 
« thouſand pounds; the firſt payment being now due, and 
«© demanded by him.“ | 
Would not one think at reading this Speech, that the 
King had hitherto kept the ballance of Europe porfetly e- 
ven, and was thereby intitled to demand, that he {ould 
be inabled to preſerve it? Would not one think, that he 
had done the nation ſome important ſervice, which deſerved 
an augmentation to his revenue of three hundred thouſand 
pounds a hear? But the Commons were fo uſed to ſuch 
Speeches, that they made. no impreſſion upon them, It 
their diltruſt of the King had been hitherto great, it may 
be affirmed, it conſiderably increaſed, when they ſaw a 
peace concluded, vhich diminiſhed not the great power of 
France, but left Europe expoſed to her mercy. It was e- 
vident, the King might, if he had pleaſed, have procured 
a more advantagious peace. After this, it is not ſtrange, 
that his ſtrict union with France, was ſuſpected to conceal 
urnet · deſigns which were not for the good of the nation. Ac 
hero. cordingly, when the Commons came to debate on the ad- 
He? 454 ditional revenue demanded by the King, it was unanimouſly 
rejected (1). Moreover, the Houſe refuſed to give a com- 
penſation for the loſs ſuſtained by the King in the prohibj- 
tion of French commodities. In ſhort, the Lords having 
paſſed the Bill for disbanding the army, with an en- 
largement of the time prefixed for one month longer, the 
Commons abſolutely refuſed their conſent to the amend- 
ment. 
The King perceiving by this, what he was to expect 
from the Commons, camc to the Parliament the 15th of 
Fuly, and paſled ſeveral Bills, of which theſe were the 
principal. 
A: paſſed: 1. An Act for granting a ſuppiy of ſix hundred and 
Statuie-b. nineteen thouſand, three hundred and eighty pounds, for 
disbanding the army, and other uſes therein mentioned. 
2. An Act for granting an additional duty to his Majeſty 
upon Wines for three years. 3. An Act for burying in 
Woollen. This Act, which is ftill in force, is very ſer- 
viceable to the flannel manufacture, and conſequently makes 
| a2 a great conſumption of wool. - | | | 
The Parlia- Theſe Acts being paſſed, the Chancellor acquainted both 
%“ Houſes, that the King thought proper to prorogue them to 
Tchad. prorogations, but that his intention was, they ſhould not 
meet till winter, unleſs there was occaſion for their aſſem- 


Parliament. And thus England ſaw herſelf engaged in an 
expence of fix hundred thouſand pounds, to pay an army 
and fleet, which certainly had not been prepared to make 
war with France, or for the ſecurity of England, E 
4 dificety While the Parliament was fitting, the States-General 
/t:-1:d, res ſeeing that nothing was to be hoped for. from England, 
lating to the treated with France, both for themſelves and Spain, with 


evacuation of 
[ome towns 


by the tied, and the King of France promiſing to reſtore to the 
Tenpet Spamards, Ghent, Aeth, Charlerey, Oudenard, Ccurtray, 


Mem, and /.mburg, the States ordered their Plenipotentiaries at 
5.46 MNimeguen to fign the peace the laſt of June. It was uni- 
Burnet» verſally expected, that the peace would be ſigned that day. 

But as the time for this reſtitution had been negleQed to 


it was to be immediately after the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions) the Spaniſb Ambaſſador happened the day before, to 
ask the French Plenipotentiaries, when they would reſtore 


King of Sweden, by the allies in the north (2). This un- 
expected pretenſion put a ſtop to the ſigning of the peace, 
and the Dutch Pleuipotentiaries received expreſs orders from 

their maſters not to ſign, unleſs France would engage to 
reſtore the 11x places, upon the ratification of the treaty. 


| continue the war, unleſs Sweden was ſatisfied. 
A League Charles being informed of this new difficulty, and told 
ed ters intention, immediately ſent Sir Milliam Temple to 
Temple's Hollaxd, with full power to, fign a league with the States, 
pr ol by which they ſhould be mutually bound to continue the 
war, in caſe France ſhould not agree to- evacuate the ſix 


of the Prince of Orange, and thoſe who thought the peace 
very diſadvantagious. | ox 

The readineſs with which this 1eſolution was taken by 
the King, much ſurprized thoſe who from his former pro- 
ccedings had no great opinion of his ſincerity. But when 


> 


(1) It was fa'd, there was s demand for a Revenue, which would furniſh 


6 CHARLES 1 


Kennet. the firſt of Auguſt, and fo to keep them in call, by ſhort. 


bling ſooner. Thus ended the ſeventeenth ſeſſion of this 


regard to the Netherlands. At laſt, every thing being ſet- 


be fixed (the Spaniards and Dutch, not doubting but 


the towns? To this they poſitively anſwered, that it would 
not be till after the reſtitution of the towns taken from the 


But the French were immoveable, and appeared reſolute to 


, moreover by the French Ambaſſador, that it was his maſ- 


towns within ſuch a time. This league was really con- 
cluded and ſigned the '26th of Zuly, to the great ſatisſaction 


it was ſeen that the league was concluded, an France con- 1678. 
tinued obſtinate, it was hoped, the war wou bo renewed 
with more vigour than ever, and that Englaug would in- 
cline the ballance to the fide of the allies. is difficult to 
diſcover the motive of the King's vigorous refoiun ion, Sum 
have believed, he was really offended at the eontemyt 
France ſeemed to ſhow, of his Bediation, in ſtartias ſuch 
an incident, Others have thought, that foretecing {rence 
would at laſt comply, notwithſlanding her ſccming reivia- 
tion, he had a mind to redeem his credit by his viggur with 
the Exgliſb, who till then ſtrongly fuſpedcd hin of ton 
cloſe a correſpondence with that Crown. Others have 
judged, that he took this reſolution, in order to obtain a 
large ſupply from the Parliament, not doubting but he 
ſhouid be afterwards able to procur2 a peace, 

However this be, it appearcd ſhortly after, that the Charles a 
King repented of what he hid done, and fearcd that his concerts 162 
league would rekindle the war. At the time that the e's, 
Dutch were preparing to improve this happy juncture, 14, AG c: 
to break off the negotiation with Fance, and to. rife in R. Cek 
their demands, one Du Cros, an Agent of $wed- at Lon- 
don brought an expreſs order from the King fer tir lam 
Temple to repair immediately to Nemeguen, and uſe his ut- 
moſt endeavours to perſwade the Plenipotentiaiies o Stb dun 
to conſent to the evacuation of the bx towns within a tna 


ted time. The King ordered him likewiſe to aſſure en, 


that after the peace he would uſe the moſt effectual ci. 
deavours he could, for the reſtitution of all the Territories 
the Swedes had loſt in the war. It was not diſhcult for 
Sir William Temple to infer from hence, that the King 
had no inclination to quarrel with Vance. Bur he was ſtill 
more fully convinced, when he was informed from Penſi- 
onary Fagel, that Du Gros had been with the States Depu- 
ties, and acquainted them with the order he had brought ; 
that he had alſo ſaid, the terms of the peace were abſolutely 
agreed between the Kings of France and England, and 
from ſome expreſſions he had heard the King vfe, intima- 
ted, it would be in vain to pretend to prevent it. As Sit 
William and the Penſionary could not doubt that Du Cre: 
was ſent by the King, they concluded, either the King 


had changed bis mind, or had never deſigned to 2nter into 


a war with France. Wherefore the States, inſtead of 
forming new ſchemes, were contented with the plan al- 
ready agreed on, with a refolution however not to ſian the 
treaty till the reſtitutien of the fix towns was aflured 
within ſuch a time (3). | | | 

Since the league had. been concluded at the Hague, the Temple. 
King of France, to whom it was communicated, had uſed Bamages 
all poſſible artifices to elude, and bring it to a negotiation, 


with an offer to treat upon it, either at St. Puintin or 


Ghent. But the States, on the coutrary, had expreſsly or- 


dered their Ambaſſadors to break off the negotiation, if the 


peace was not ſighed by ſuch a day, with the article of the 
evacuation of the towns in a limited time, Sir Williaen 
Temple came to Nimeguen but three days before the expi- 
ration of the time fixed by the States. On his arrival he 


found very little diſpoſition n either fide towards ſigning 


the peace; the French and Dutch ↄpeared equally inflexible, 
and the latter would not- hear either of any negotiation or 


delay. At laſt came the critical day, the 11th of Huguſt, 25 pu, 


fixed by the treaty at the Hague, in the morning of whic!: A. 
the French Ambaſſadors deſiſted from their pretenſions, and 
the peace was figned beſore twelve that night. This gave 
France the deſired ſatisfaction of making a ſeparate peace 
with Holland, which was immediately followed by a peace 
between France and Spain, and ſome months after with 
all the Confederate powers, except the Duke of Lorraiu, 


who could never obtain his re-eſtabliihment. It may be 


affir med with great truth, that the King of England,might 

have procured Europe a more advantagious peace, fince the 

Parliament would have granted him the neceflary ſuppl.es, if 

he had pleaſed to act agreeably to the intereſt of Emrope in 

general, and of England in particular. His conduct can 

only be aſcribed to his deſire of executing the * of 

rendering himſelf abſolute, and introducing the Eopiſi 

Religion in England, which he thoight could not be accums 

pliſhed without the aſſiſtance of Frauct. | 

The league concluded between England and Holkend, 5% 

the 26th of July, had, as I faid, fixed the 11th of Au- Mons, 

auf for ſigning the peace. In this interval the King of Temple. 
rance had by his General the Duke of Luxembutg5 block- Baſuages 

ed up ns. All his artifces to draw the aftair,ut the eva- 

cuation into a negotiation, were only to gain time for Lu- 

emburgh to become, maſter of Mois before the peace was 

ſigned. But the Dytch being bent not to enter into treaty 

upon that affair, the French General had not time to tnuke 

any great progrely before that place. Mean while the 


* 


nt the Court ſo well, hut there FE be no more need of Parliament's, The Court« 
Jp" e web a clit as this would make them uſeleſs, So, the thing was v9oa one 2 without a diviſion. Burnet, p. 421. 
Ta Ws of Penmark, and the Elector of Br andenburgb, who had beat the Swedes out of Germany, Burnet, b. 422 1 
th 3) Tais a i of Dy Cre way tranlatted, one morning, in an hour's time, in the Ducheſs of Portſmsuth's lodgi-gs, where the orders were diſpatched, by 
5 mniervention and putluit of Monſieur Barillen, the French Ambaſſador, Templ:'s Mem. p. 466. E-75 
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1678. Prince of Orarg being informed that peace was upon the 
point of being ſigned, and deſiring to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
by ſome preat action, marched directly to the Duke of 
Luxemburgl, ſurpriſed him, and gave him a conſiderable 

Battle of check (1). This battle, called afterwards the battle of St. 
St. Denys. Denys, being fought the 14th of Auguſt, three days after 


Ne the peace was ſigned, gave occaſion to various opinions 
concerning this action of the Prince of Orange, Some ſaid 
be kneiv not the peace was ſigned. Others pretended, 
the news was brought him by an expreſs, but not from 
the States, and therefore he might improve the preſent ad- 
vantages, However, with this action ended a war which 
had lafted fix years, and was at firſt ſo fatal to Holland, 
that the Republick ſaw ic ſelf on the brink of deſtruction. 

Obſervations We are now come to the diſcovery of the famous 

Kg 5h Fe. conſpiracy known in England by the name of the Popiſb 


Plot, which makes one of the principal periods of this 
Reign, and has given occaſion to many Politicians to ex- 
erciſe their talents, ſome in ſupporting the reality, others 
in expoſing che falſity of it. What ! haye been ſaying 1s 
ſufticient to demonſtrate the impoſſibility for any Hiſtorian 
whatever, to pleaſe two forts of men, whoſe ſentiments 
are diametrically oppoſite, and who, through prejudice, 
religion, paſſion, and party- intereſt are previouily diſpoſed 
to believe or disbelieve the Popiſh Plot. A Hiſtorian is in 
vain impartie! if his Readers are not fo. The courſe of 
this Hiſtory engages me to ſpeak of this tamous conſpiracy, 
on which depend all the events of the reſt of this Reign. 
It may well be judged, that I do not expect to ſatisfy all 
the World: this I take to be an impoſſible thing. What 
therefore J propoſe is, to inform the Reader of the conſpi- 
racy itſelf, whether true or falſe, of the reafons and proots 
alledged in meintenance of the reality or falſhood, and to 
have the inward ſatisfaction of ſaying nothing but what I 
believe to be true. 5 

hut before J proceed to the particulars, it is abſolutely 
neceſfary to clear ſome ambiguities which L have obſerved 
in the Writers of both fides, that the Reader may be the 
better prepared to he upon his guard, 


1. The word Pl in Engliſh, and Conſpiration in French, 


are always taken in a bad ſenſe. Their general fignifica- 
tion is, a Deſign, but an unlawful Deſign to attempt ſome- 


thing againſt the perſon of the King or his miniſters, 


againſt the conſtitution of the Government, againſt the eſ- 
tabliſhed Religion, in ſhort, a Deſign bad in itſelf, where- 
in the publick is congerned, and for the execution whereof 
means and inſtruments are already prepared. But if any 
one maintains, there is nothing unlawful in a deſign to 
change a bad Religion eftabliſhed, in order to introduce a 
better; or if on ſuppoſition that a Government was efta- 
bliſhed by force and violence, it is affirmed, there is no- 


thing ill or unlawful in a deſign to reſtore it to its antient 


ſtate, it is plain, this will only be a diſpute about words. 
Thus the fact or deſign in itſelf may be allowed, which by 
ſome will be termed a Plot, whilſt others will not give it 
that name. This has been the caſe with ſome Authors 
who have ſpoken of the Popiſh Flot. They own there 
was a deſign to alter the form of the Government, and 
IMs the Proteſtant Religion, and yet deny there was a 
riot. | | 
2. This Plot, true or falſe, contained three particular de- 
bgns. 1. To kill the King. 2. To ſubvert the Govern- 
ment. 3. To extirpate the Proteſtant Religion, and eſta- 


bliſn Popery (2). Moſt of the writers inſtead of conſider- 


ing theſe three articles, as branches of one and the ſame 
Plot, have affected to ſeparate them. Some have chiefly 
inſiſted upon the deſign of killing the King, and ſlight- 
ly touched upon the other two. They believed themſelves 
able to prove tae falſhood of this deſign, and therefore con- 
cluded that there was no real Plot, Others meeting with 
ſome improbabilities in the depoſitions of the witneſſes con- 
cerning the deſign of killing the King, have chiefly en- 
deavoured to prove the two laſt articles, from whence they 
| have inferred, there was a true and real Plot, The Rea- 
der muſt be upon his guard againſt theſe artifices which en- 
tirely alter the State of the queſtion, and always remem- 
ber, that the Plot did not conſiſt in the ſingle deſign to 
kill the King, or in the fingle defign to ſubvert the Go- 
vernment, or in that to change Religion, but in all theſe 
three deſigns united together, and making but one and the 
ſame conſpiracy. 
3. Thoſe who aſſert the reality of the Plot, pretend, 
that the King, the Duke of York, and ſome of the miniſ- 
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ters were the heads and contrivers, and give many proofs 
ſome of which have already appeared in the tranſactions of 
this reign. The oppoſite party object, that it is a mani. 
feſt contradiftion to make the King author of a plot to 
take away his own life : That, beſides, conſpiracies ot 
Subjects againſt their ſovereigns have been common, but 
to accuſe a Prince of a Plot againſt his Subjects is a thin 
never heard of, To theſe objections it is anſwered, that 
though the Plot contained three articles, the two laſt only 
were eſſential, and of theſe the King was the head and 
contriver : That the article of killing the King, though 
placed firſt, was only conſequent to, and depending upy; 
the two others. That this was only the attempt of ſons 
of the conſpirators, who believed, there was no readier Way 
to execute the Plot, than by ſetting the Duke of Vi upon 
the throne, who was leſs timorous and mote aQtive and 
daring than his brother, "That therefore there is no con- 
tradiction in the ſuppoſition, that the King was the head aud 
author of the two deſigns, of ſubverting the Government, 
and changing Religion; and that the other was carried on 
by ſome perſons without his privity, in order to advance 


the progreſs of the Plot. That therefore the difficulty of 


this objection pioceeds from the prepoſterous joining the 
three articles when they ought to be ſeparated, as on other 
occaſions they are ſeparated where they ought to be joined. 
As to the ſecond objection, that it is impoſſible a King 
ſhould plot againſt his Subjects, it is drawn from the word 
Plot, which is very rarely applicable to a Sovereign, But 
it is by no means impoſſible for a King of England, whole 
power is limited by law, to fo:m a deſign of eſtabliſhing an 
arbitrary and deſpotick Goverment, as appears in the ex- 
amples of Edward II, Richard II, James I, and Charles J. 


Now a man may refuſe, if he pleaſes, to give to ſuch a de- 


ſign the name of a Plot, provided he does but own the rea- 
lity of the thing. | | 

4. Laſtly, it will be proper to premiſe, that there are 
three opinions concerning the reality or falſehood of this 
Plot. The firſt is of thoſe who believe it true in all its 
branches and circumſtances. Ihe ſecond, of thoſe who 
believe it abſolutely falſe, and invented on purpoſe to ex- 


aſperate the People againſt the King and the Duke of Jork. 


The third, of thoſe who believe it true with regard to the 


deſign of rendring the King abſolute, and altering Religion, 
but doubtful with reſpe& to the deſign of killing the King, 
and who after duly weighing the Pro and Con, think they 
ought to ſuſpend their judgment on this article, I thought 
it neceſſary to arm my Readers with theſe few obſervations 


againſt the prejudices, they may have received in reading 


other Hiſtorians, who ſcruple not, to diſguiſe and curtail 
the facts, to paſs over in ſilence ſuch as are diſadvantagious 
to them, to inſiſt and lay great ſtreſs upon others; to in- 


ſert in their relations many ſtories admitted by their party, 
but ſupported with no authority; to add numberleſs in- 


ſinuations founded only on their prejudices; in a word, 


to ſuppoſe continually what they have undertaken to prove. 


This would evidently appear in a diſputation in form, but 
is very eaſy to be done in a continued narrative, where 
the writer inſerts whatever he thinks proper. | 


The 12th of Auguſt, (the day after the ſigning of the Tag 4 
treaty of Nimeguen) Dr. Ezrae! Tonge, a London Divine, ce 


Plat te the 


applied himſelf to one Chriſtoper Kirkby (3), who had ſome . 
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intereſt at Court, to tell the King, there was a Plot againſt 0:s's 
his perſon. Kirkby diſcharging his commiſſion the next nu, 
day, whilſt the King was walking in St. James's Park, x,1,, 


the King ordered him to bring Tonge to him at eight that 


evening. Tonge came to Jhitehall at the appointed hour, 


and delivered to the King a writing or narrative, which 
in forty-three articles, contained the particulars of a plot. 
The King, after looking over it ſuperficially, told Tongs, 


he was going to Windſir the next day, but would put the® 
paper into the hands of the Lord-Treaſurer Danby, on! 


whom he ordered him to wait the next morning. 


Accordingly on the [4th of Auguſt, Tonge waited on the 


Treaſurer, who asked him if the paper left with the King, 
was an original or copy. Tonge anſwered, it was a cop) 


of a writing which had been thrown into his houſe with- 


out his knowledge: but fancied it was by a certain perſon 


who had often entertained him upon ſubjects of the like 


nature. Some days after Tonge returned to the Treaſurer, 
and told him, he knew the man, who had even put in- 
to his hands another narrative larger than the former, 
which he delivered to the Treaſurer. After the Earl had 


looked over the paper, he asked Tonge, whether he knew 


(1) The Prince of Orange, in this battle, vas in great danger of being loſt, had not Monſieur Owwerkerk come to his gelief, and killed a French Captain 
that was juſt going to ſhoot him in the head. The Duke of Monnoutb, with ſome Engliſh and Scotch Regiments, was in that battle. Upon news ol the 
peace next day, the Duke of Laxemburgb, with a great compliment, deſired an Interview with the Prince, and they met in the field. Baſnags, Tom. 2- 


p · 941. 


(2) The chief Promoters and Apthors of this Plot, were, Pops Innocent XI; Cardinal Howard 3 Johanres Poulus de Oliva, General of the yn at 


Rome ; Pedro Feronymo de Crrduba, Provincial of the Jeſuits in Nez: Caſtile ; La Chaiſe, Confeiſor to Lewis XIV; the Provincial ef the ſeſuits in 
s in Ergland, who were then in number bout eighicen hundred ; ike Lords Petre, 


the Benedifine Monks at the Savey; 8 and Se minary Prie 


ngland 


Pawis, Bellafis, Arundel of Wardeur, Stafford, and ſeveral perſons of Quality. Sce Oates's Narrat, H. Care, &c, 


(3) A Chymiſt, that was ſometimes in the King's Laboratory. 
, | 
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Book XXIII. 


the two men ſpoken of in the narrative, as the perſons 
deſigned to kill the King, and went by the name of Honęſi 
IVilliam, and Pickering. Tonge anſwered, he knew them, 
that they walked frequently in the Park, and if a truſty 
perſon was appointed to go with him, he doubted not 
but he ſhould have an opportunity of giving him a ſight of 
them in a very ſhort time. The Treaſurer asked,, if he 
knew where they lodged, that they might be ſecured. 
Tonge anſwered he did not, but would endeavour to inform 
himſelf, f 

The Treaſurer having given the King an account of 
what he had learned from Tonge, and of the contents of 
the two narratives, deſited him at the ſame time, that a 
warrant might be ſent for apprehending hone/? William (1 * 
and Pickering, and ſome other members of the Council be 
inſormed of an affair which concerned his Majeſty's life. 
But the King would neither ſuffer the two men to be ap- 
prehended, nor permit the Earl to ſpeak of it to any per- 
ſon living, and particularly to the Duke of York. | 

Some days after, Tenge ſent word to the Lord Trea- 
ſurer, that he knew where hone/t William and Pickering 
lodged : He ſaid moreover, ſome of the intended aſſaſſins 
were to go within two days to Vindſor; but that he 
would give notice of the time fixed for their journey, 


chat they might be arreſted at their arrival. But ſome 


days aſter, he pretended, the journey had been prevented 


by an accident to one of their horſes, Ihe King from 


thence concluded the whole to be a fiction, and though 
the truth might eaſily have been diſcovered, by apprehend- 
ing the two men whoſe Lodgings were known, he would 
never permit, either that they ihould be apprehended, or 


the affair communicated to any member of the Council, 


ſaying, He ſhould alarm all England, and put thoughts of 
killing him — People's heads who had no ſuch thoughts be- 
ore. 
This reaſon being, as appears, very weak, it can only 
be inferred from the King's conduct, that he believed not 
the Plot, or had ſome intereſt to ſhew he did not believe 
it. : 
Three days after, Tonge writ to the Earl of Danby, that 
a packet of letters was to go to the Poſt- Houſe in Windſor, 


came indeed, and Bedingfield, after reading the letters, 
carried them to the Duke of York, telling him, He feared 
ſome ill was intended him by the ſaid pacquet, becauſe the 
letters therein e, to be of a dangerous nature, and that 
he was ſure they were not the hand-writing of the perſons 


_ whoſe names were ſubſcribed to the letters (3). The King 


being more confirmed in the belief that there was nothing 


real in the pretended plot, ſeemed reſolved not to permit 


the papers or informations received from Tenge to be pro- 
duced. But the Duke of York was ſo very earneſt to have 
the letters, directed to Beding field, examined by the Coun- 


eil, that the King at laſt conſented, and gave the Treaſurer 


leave to declare at the fame time the intelligence received 
from Tonge, and fo the affair became publick. 

I have not hitherto mentioned the famous Titus Oates, 
principal actor in this Play, becauſe having reſolved to ad- 
vance nothing but what I believe exactly true, I did not 
think proper to adopt whatever has been ſaid concerning 
him and his ſecret conferences with Dr. Tonge, of which 
not a ſingle voucher is produced, However, I think my 
ſelf obliged briefly to relate, what has been advanced by 
others, though with no other certainty than their own 
teſtimony. 1 2 | 
« Titus Oates was the ſon of a Ribbon-weaver, who 
c afterwards turning Anabaptiſt-Preacher, and being chap- 
< lain to a regiment of Cromiuell's forces in Scotland, was 
there clapt up in priſon upon Overton's plot againſt that 
„ uſurper; but having the fortune to eſcape upon the 


King's reſtoration, he conformed to the Church, and 


<< got the living of Ha/tings in Suſſex; where he continued 
<«« till he thought fit to return again to his former Anabap- 
<« tiſtical ſtation. This ſon of his had his firſt education 
« in Merehant- Taylors ſchool in London, and next in the 
% Univerſity of Cambridge, where he was Student in two 


Colleges, Caius's and St. Fohn's, and where he left no 


_ © cerning the myſteries of the Chriſtian Religion. 


<< reputation behind him for his parts or learning; though 


he ſeemed diſtinguiſhed for a tenacious memory, a plod- 
ding induſtry, and an unparallelled aſſurance, befides a 
<< particular canting way that appeared in his Academical 
«© Exerciſes. Removing from thence he ſlipt into orders, 


( 1) His true name was John Groves, Oates s Narrat. p. 6. 
2) The Duke of Tork's Confeſſor, Ibid. 
(3) The Duke carried them to the Kin 
as 2 blind to impoſe on the King. Barnet, p. 4a. 
(4) Bobbing, which was given him in 1672, bur the air being 


(E) Biſhop Burner gives him this Character: 
„Divine, and ſeemed cr 
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and for a while officiated as Curate to his father; after 
which he enjoyed a ſmall Vicarage in Kent (4), from 
whence he removed to another in Suſſex, and after that 
for ſome time got into the Duke of Nerfoll's family, 
when he particularly fided with the Socinians at London; 
ſo that he became very uncertain as to his principles 
and Religion, and infamous as to his morals (5). In the 
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mon neceſſaries, he fell into the acquaintance of Dr. 
Exrael Tonge, a City Divine, a man of letters, and a 
prolifick head, filled with all the Romiſh plots and con- 
ſpiracies ſince the reformation (6), This man was re- 
markable for his parts and great reading, but of a reſt- 
leſs and humorous temper, full of variety of projects, 
and ſcarce ever without a pen in his hand, and a plot 


© in his head. At firſt he ſeemed to entertain Oates out 


, 
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and complaining that he knew not where to get bread, 
the Doctor took him to his houſe, gave him cloaths, 
lodging and diet, and told him he would put him in a 
way. After which, finding him a bold undertaker, he 
perſuaded him to inſinuate himſelf among the Papifts, 
and get particular acquaintance with them: Which be- 
ing effected, he let him underſtand, that there had been 
ſeveral plots in England to bring in Popery, and if he 
would go beyond fea among the Jeſuits, and ſtrictly 
obſerve their ways, it was poſſible there might be one 
at preſent; and if he could make that out, it would 
be his preferment for ever: But however, if he could 
get their names, and ſome informations from the Papiſts, 
* it would be eaſy to rouze People with the fears of 
„ Popery.“ 955 : 
Purſuant to this advice, Oates reconciled himſelf to the 
Church of Rome, and moreover, according to ſome, en- 
tred into the Society of the Jeſuits. In April 1677, he was 
ſent to Valladolid in Spain, where he remained fix months, 
and then returned to England. Aﬀer a month's ſtay he 
was ſent to St. Omer's, the Engliſh ſeminary, for farther 
diſcoveries. In ſhort, the latter end of June the ſame year, 
he returned to England, and repaired to his friend T onge, 
furniſhed with materials picked up at St. Omer. Out of 
theſe materials Tonge and Oates, at ſeveral conferences to- 
gether either at London, or in a hired houſe at Lambeth (7), 
tramed the papers or narratives delivered by Tonge to the 
King and the Lord- Treaſurer Danby, as copies of what 
Oates had written with his own hand. ES ; 
I omit many circumſtances of what is ſaid to paſs be- 


cc 
£c 


tween Tonge and Oates, which ſeem to ſuppoſe, either there 


was ſome third perſon who related all theſe particulars, or 
elſe, that one of the two diſcovered them before his death. 
The intent of this recital is, as may eaſily be ſeen, to 
ſhew, that Tonge and Oates were the inventors of this 
plot, which made ſo much noiſe afterwards, and never 
exiſted but in their heads. It muſt be owned, that if this 


was well proved, it would be a ſufficient evidence, that the 


plot diſcovered by Oates was a fiction, In the recital. ap- 
pears, Tonge a Divine, who (having a prolifick head filled 
with all the Romiſb plots and conſpiracies ſince the refor- 


mation) fancies it poſſible there may be one now on foot. 


He perſuades Oates to inſinuate himſelf among the Papiſts, 


laſt year, 1677, being abandoned and deſtitute of com- 


of charity, who then went by the name of Ambroſe; 


689 


1679, 


turn Catholick, and be entered into the Society of the Je- 


ſuits, in order to have opportunity to make diſcoveries. 
Oates complies, returns from St, Omer, freighted with ma- 
terials, out of which theſe two men draw up a narrative 
of a horrid plot againſt the perſon of the King, the Go- 
vernment, and the Proteſtant Religion, and Tonge under- 
takes to deliver it tothe King. If all this be true, there is 


need of no other proofs : this alone is ſufficient to demon- 


ſtrate that the plot was a fiction, and a chimera, Where 
fore, if ever there is reaſon to give the readers ſome aſ- 
ſurance of what is advanced, with ſo many circumſtances, 
it is in ſuch a caſe as this, which alone decides the queſtion, 
But I muſt warn the reader, that thoſe who have advanced 
theſe facts, have not vouchſafed to give the leaſt proof. 
They have not ſaid, that they were received from ſuch or 
ſuch perſons then living. They have cited no authors be- 
fore them, nor, in ſhort, produced one voucher of what 


means. It is a deſign managed between Tonge and Oates 
alone, without the intervention of any third perſon. It is 
certain, neither Oates nor Tonge revealed thele pretended 


g. And he fancied they were writ either by Tonge or Oates, and ſent on deſign to have them intercepred, to 
give the more credir to the diſcovery, The Duke's enemies, on the other band, 


gave out, that he had got ſome hints ot the diſcovery, and brought theſe 


j very bad he left it. H. Care. If. of the Plot, p. ba. 
(5) Biſhop Barnet ſays, © He was proud and ill-natured, haughty, but ignorant He bad been com 


He was once preſented for Perjury.“ p. 425. 1 
He underſtood Gardening and Cbymiſtry, and was full of projets and notions, He was a very mean 


plained of for ſome very indecent expreſſions can- 


ed 'F : b * 8 8 
(7) One Lambert s Le and ſimple; but always paſſed for a ſincere man, p. 424 
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„ a Bell-founder's, at Fox - hall, called afterwards the 1 Echard. 
e * | 


particulary 


they have advanced concerning facts, which naturally could 
come to their knowledge, but by ſome extraordinary 
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particulars before their death, or ever retracted their infor- 


mations. It is therefore juſtly wiſhed, that thoſe who have 


reported their ſecret conferences with ſuch particular cir- 
cumſtances, had produced ſome authority for what they 
have advanced, 


Tonge to the King, in form of a depoſition, 


Here follows the ſubſtance of the writing delivered by 
Titus Oates 


was the Speaker, though he had not ſigned it, and though 
his name did not appear in it, 


A 
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© That in April 1677, the ſaid Deponent was employed 
by Strange, the then Provincial, Keins, Fenwick, Har- 
court, and other Jeſuits in London, to carry their letters 
to one Father Suiman, an [riſh Jeſuit, at Madrid in 
Spa ine That in his journey he broke open the ſaid let- 
ters, and found therein, an account given of what Je- 
ſuits they had ſent into Scotland, to encourage the Pieſ- 
byterians to rebel; and that they feared Not ſucceſs in 
their deſigns, by reaſon of the King's being ſo addicted 
to his pleaſures, and their intereſt in the Duke of York, 


& c. That he ſaw feveral Students ſent out of England 


to Valadolid, who were obliged by the Jeſuits of the 


College to renounce their allegiance to his Majeſty of 


Great-Eritain; and that one Armſtrong, in a Sermon 
to the Students there, did affirm, that Charles Stuart, 
the King of England, is no lawſul King, but comes of 
a ſpurious race, and that his Father was a black Sco!ch- 


man, and not King Charles the Fir/t; with ſeveral 


other traiterous words and correſpondencies which he 
there diſcovered. Being returned to England, where 
he made farther diſcoveries ; about the beginning of De- 
cember, the ſaid deponent was ſent with another trea- 
ſonable letter, written by Strange, and ſeveral other Je- 
ſuits, to St, Omer's, wherein was expreſly mentioned 
their deſign to ſtab or poiſon the King; and that they 
had received ten thoufard pounds from /a Chaiſe, which 
was in the hands of one J/or/ly a Goldſmith in London. 
There was likewiſe incloſed a letter of thanks to Fa- 
ther /a Chaiſe, which the deponent carried to him from 
St. Omer's to Paris. During this his journey, and be- 
ing abroad, he ſaw and read many other letters, all 
tending to the ſame end of cutting off the King, ſub- 
verting the preſent Government of England, and re- 
ſtoring the Romiſb Religion; and they were ſo confident 
as in ſome of them to ſay, That his Majeſty of England 
was brought to to that paſs, [that is, ſo poſſeſſed of their 
fidelity,] that if any Male-contents among them ſhould not 
prove true, but Mer to diſcover, he would never believe 
them.” - | 

But one of the principal things he tells us in this Narra- 


tive, was, That April 1678, he came over from St. 
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Omer's with more Jeſuits, to the grand conſult which 
was held in May, by about fifty Jeſuits, at the /Yh:te- 
Horſe tavern in the Strand, where they met and plotted 
their deſigns for their Society: From whence they diſ- 
perſed into ſeveral clubs, five or fix in a company, 
where they ſigned a Reſolve for the death of the King, 


with the manner how it was to be done, which the de- 


ponent, as a meſſenger, carried from one company to 
another to be ſigned. Very ſhortly after he returned to 
St. Omer's, and towards the end of Zune came back to 
England; where he ſoon became privy to the treaty 
with //akeman to poyſon, and Hone/t William and 
Pickering to ſhoot, the King; and that he heard Keins a 
Jeſuit preach a Sermon to twelve perſons of quality in 
diſguiſe; wherein he aſſerted, That Prote/lant and other 
heretical Princes were ipſo facto deprſed, becauſe ſuch, and 
that it was as lawful to deflroy them, as an Oliver Crom- 
well, or any «ther Uſurper, &c.“ 


Beſides theſe new diſcoveries, he tells us, that he learnt 


ſeveral other remarkable particulars from them, as, That 
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the late wars, and nrany other miſchieſs were brought 
about them; but more particularly the dreadful fire 


in 1666, which was principally managed by Strange the 
Provincial; in which their Society employed eigbty, or 


eighty ſix men, he could not tell which, and ſpent ſeven 
Fundred fire-balls, and, over and above all their vaſt ex- 
pence, they were fourteen thouſand pounds gainers by 


the plunder, amongſt which was a box of jewels; con- 


fiſting of a thouſand caracts of diamonds. He farther 
learnt, that the fire in Southwark in the year 1676, was 
brought about by the like means; and though in that 
they were at the expence of a thouſand pounds, they 
made a ſhift to get two thouſand clear into their own 
pockets,” 

This depoſition, as I ſaid, was at laſt communicated to 


— 


Vol. Il. 


the Council by the King's permiſſion. Probably, the K. 
ſo managed, that the Council took no great notice of he 1675 
affair, and looked upon the diſcovery as a forgery. Atte | 
that, the Lord-Treaſurer ſeeing he was clear of the b f. 
neſs, ſince it was imparted to the Council, would no val 
hearken to Tonge, but when he came, diſmiſſed him 
unheard, or with injurious language. ' 
and Oates reſolve to bring the affair before the Parliament 
But as they had cauſe to fear, that the Court would find“ 


onger 
either 


Nates 4 


per which he put into his hands, contained matters of tre. po 
fon, and other high crimes. Godfrey was unwilling to Woe. 
f u 
fered to read the particulars. But at laſt, Tonge depoſing 
! | . Oo 
upon oath, that the ſame had been communicated to the 
King, Oates was ſworn, and a certificate given him. This 
was the 6th of September, | | 


Sometime after, the King being returned to ub The 


grant their requeſt, and the rather, becauſe he was not ſuf. G 


. 


na 


whether the Council had been informed of the reſolution of 


4 


an affair which concerned the King and the publick, or.. 
from ſome other motive, they reſolved to examine into the fin: | 
bottom of this matter. For this purpoſe, the 27th of Seh- OR 
tember, ſix weeks after the King had received the firſt in- 5 
formation, Tonge was ſent for by the Council, but not 
coming till the Council was riſen, he was ordered to attend 
the next day. In this interval, Tonge took another copy of 
Oates's depoſition, and, it is pretended, inſerted ſeveral ar. 
ticles which were not in the firſt, but theſe new informa. 
tions are not ſpecified, However, this was the copy which 
was afterwards publiſhed under the title of Oater's Narra- 


Tonge and Oates, or feared to be accuſed of negligence, in- ag 


tive. This copy being finiſhed, Tonge and Kirkby carried 


it to Sir Edmundbury Godfrey the Juſtice, and left it in his 
hands (1). | 35 
On the morrow, the Council examined Tonge and Kirk- Pn t 


by, and then ordered Oates to be called in. After their“, 


the Informer, 


examination, Tonge and Oates had lodgings aſſigned them Burna. 
in Mhitehall, by order of the Council, with a guard for El, 
their ſecurity, and a weekly ſalary for their ſubſiſtence, 

And now the Privy-council for above a week, fat twice a 

day on this affair, and employed Oates, as he was the firſt 
diſcoverer of the plot, three days and nights to ſearch after 

and ſeize the perſons of the conſpirators, and ſecure their 
papers. By his means, and upon his depoſitions, were at- grid 


reſted, Sir George Maleman, the Queen's Phyſician, Mr. 2 
Edward Coleman, the Duke of Yar#'s Secretary, Mr. Ri- gg. 


chard Langhorn, Thomas Whitebread, Fohn Gauen, An- Oc bak. 
thony Turner, William Ireland, William Marſhal, William => 
Rumley, Fames Corker, Thomas Pickering, and many others, pic. 
The eight laſt were Romiſp Prieſts or Jeſuits. In Coleman's Echerl., 
houſe were found letters which greatly confirmed Oatess H 
teſtimony, and will be hereafter remembred (2). | 
Though no particulars of the Plot had yet been publiſh- C 
ed, the people were informed in general, that the deſign W 1 
of it was to kill the King, ſubvert the Government, and 
change the eſtabliſhed Religion. The impriſonment of ſo 


great a number of Roman Catholicks, ſuggeſted that they 


were at leaſt ſuſpected of being concerned. This was ſut- 


ficient to make them believed the ſole authors of the Plot. 
But an accident, a few days after, ſo confirmed this belief, 7 How 
that nothing was able to ſhake it. This was, that Sir Ed- mndbay 
mundbury Godfrey, who had ſworn Oates to his narrative, God). 
after having been miſſing four days, was found dead in a |." 
ditch about a mile out of London (3), with his ſword thro' Kere. 
his body, his cane and gloves by him, rings upon his Bre. 
fingers, and money in his pocket (4). The Coroners in- 
queſt ſat upon the body, but meeting with ſome difficul- 

ties adjourned to the day following, when, upon the decla- | 
ration of the Surgeons, they gave up their Verdict That Feu. 
he was murdered by certain perſons unknown to the 

«© Jurors, and that his death proceeded from ſuffocation and 

<« ftrangling (5); and that his ſword had been thruft 

<« though his body ſome time after his death, and when 

« he was quite cold, becauſe not the leaſt ſign of b. 

*© was ſeen upon his ſhirt, or his clothes, or the place * 


„where he was found.” Though it was poſſible, this thr 


murder might not have been committed by the Papiſts, they 
were ſo readily and publickly accuſed, that it was not ate 
to deny it, and that the people drew from it an invincible 
proof of the plot, and the aſſurance of the Papiſts being the 
authors, It was not conceived, what intereſt the Proteſtants 
could have to murder this Juftice, but it was obvious that 


(1 He rook two Copies more which were ſworn to, and whereof one was left with the Juftice, Echard. 


2) Coleman, tays Burnet, had a whole day tree ro make his eſcape, it he thought he was in danger. And he had conveyed all his papers out of oe 
way: Only he forgot a Drawer under the Table, in which che papers relating to 1674, 75, and part of 76, werelett, Had he withdrawn all his pap 
nothing had appeared; had he lett all, ir might have been concluded, that the whole ſecret lay in them, p. 426. 


Murder, p. 5. | 


(5) Ir is zemarkable, that a large 


(4) Namely, ſeven Guineas, four Broad-pieces, two ſmall pieces of Gold, and four Pounds and half a Crown in Silver. Lem. p. 1. 
lac'd Band, which he had on when he went from home, was off when his body was found. Iden. P. 6+ 


3 : 


(3 Near St. Paucras Church, by Prixroſe-bill, He was miſſing trom O&uber 12, to Ofober 17, on which laft day he was diſcovered. Relat. of bis 


the 


This made Tonge Tong ny 


Fang, 
means to ſuppreſs this depoſition, or repreſent it as a Wit. 
ing without name and authority, they applied to Sir Ba. „ By 
mundbury Godfrey, a Juſtice of Peace in St. Martin's Pariſh, :. : 

; ).. 


and Oates requeſted him to receive his oath, that the pa- Gol 
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nerd, the plot. For this purpoſe, he expreſly commanded the 
Earl of Danby, his prime Miniſter, not to acquaint the 
two Houſes with what had paſſed through his hands, and 
3 reſolved ſo to order it, that every thing concerning the 
plot ſhould be left to the law, in the belief that it would 
be much eafier for him to manage the Judges than the 
Parliament, 
The 21ſt of Odtober, the King opened the 18th ſeſſion. 
A of this Parliament with the following Speech: 

1 1. My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Sec,“ J Have thought the time very long ſince we parted 
. 1 laſt, and would not have deferred your meeting by 


Book XXIII. 6. CHARLES IL: 6901 


the Papiſts might do it in revenge for his ſwearing Oates 
to his Narrative. The Catholicks were then in a ſitua- 
tion not to dare to vindicate themſelves. The people were 
univerſally incenſed againſt them, and the Court would not 
openly protect them. It paſſed therefore for certain, that 
the Papiſts were Godfrey's murderers. Of this will here- 
after appear poſitive evidence, But as, a few years after, 
the face of affairs was changed, the Papiſts and friends of 
the Court found means to give another turn to this murder. 
Firſt, They raiſed ſtrong objections to invalidate the depo- 
fitions of the witneſſes. Secondly, They obſerved, that 
the death of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey could be of no great 
advantage to them, ſince he only ſwore Oates to his Nar- 
rative, and from that time to his death meddled no more. 
Thirdly, They inſinuated, that Godfrey had murdered him- 
ſelf, out of fear of being hanged for not diſcovering ſooner 
what he knew. Fourthly, and upon this they chiefly in- 
ſiſted, they pretended that Godfrey had been murder'd by the 
Proteſtants, in order to throw the odium of his death upon 
the Papiſts. Now as the Papiſts had no intereſt to publiſh 
this murder, it is pretended, that his death was concealed 
till the body was found, and then publiſhed by thoſe who 
committed the deed, in order to charge the Catholicks with 
it. But tho' it were true, that the whole City was filled 
with the rumour of Gdfrey's murder the day after he diſ- 
appeared, it ſeems to me, that the conſequence drawn from 
thence would not be neceſſary. Thus much is certain, 
Godfrey was murdered, and the Papiſts were charged with 
the deed, as long as the Proteſtant- party prevailed ; but 


when the face of affairs was altered, the Court-party did,. 


and {till do, accuſe the Proteſtants of it (1). 

However this be, the King, who was then at Newmar- 
ket, returning to London to hold the Parliament, publiſhed 
a Preclamation, with the promiſe of five hundred pounds 


reward to the diſcoverer of the murdereis of Sir Edmund- 


bury Godfrey. But as this Proclamation had but little ef- 
fect, becauſe it was ſuggeſted that the diſcoverers would be 
in danger of an aflaſſination ; the King publiſhed a ſecond, 
with an aſſurance of his protection to thoſe who ſhould 
make the diſcovery (2). | 
Mean time, the King was extremely perplexed. He had 
at firſt endeavoured to ſtifle the noiſe of this conſpiracy, 
by concealing it from his very Council; but was forced at 
laſt to conſent it ſhould be communicated to them : And 
the precautions taken by Tenge and Oates, in putting the 
depoſition into the hands of a Juſtice, had obliged the 


Council to take precautions alſo for their own ſakes, in 


cauſing many perſons to be arreſted. The murder of Sir 
Edmundbury Godfrey happening upon this, and the whole 
Kingdom being alarmed at it, there was no poſſibility of 
ſtifling the noiſe of the Plot, which had now reached the 
moſt diſtant parts. The King therefore reſolved to take 
the only courſe left, which was to prevent, if poſſible, this 
affair from coming before the Parliament. He was not 


".:4:6t. ignorant of the diſaffection of the Commons. The tranſ- 


actions of the laſt ſummer ſhewed, that he was ſuſpected of 
deſigns prejudicial to Church and State, and all his pro- 
ceedings had given but too juſt cauſe for this ſuſpicion. He 
therefore feared very juſtly, that the Parliament would 
examine into the bottom of this plot; and, under a pre- 
tence of taking care of his perſon, diſcover many things 
which were yet to be concealed, For, as I have remark- 
ed, this plot contained three articles, namely, the three 


deſigns of killing the King; ſubverting the Government; 


and changing the eſtabliſhed Religion. In all appearance, 
the King believed not the firſt, but could not be ignorant 
of the two laſt, Nay, his whole conduct had made this 
ſo clear, that all the Kingdom was in a manner convinced 
of it. To avoid therefore ſo dangerous a diſcuſſion ; he 
reſolved to take from the Parliament the examination of 


© fo many prorogations, if I could well have met you 


© ſooner. The part which I had this ſummer in the pre- 167. 
* ſervation of our Neighbours, and the well ſecuring what 
vas left of Flanders, is ſufficiently known, and acknow- 
*© ledged by all that are abroad. And though for this 
** cauſe I have been obliged to keep up my troops, with- 
out which our Neighbours had abſolutely deſpaired; yet 
both the honour and the intereſt of the nation have been 
* ſo far improved by it, that I am confident no man here 
„Would repine at it, or think the money raiſed for their 
disbanding, to have been ill-employed in their continu- 
ance ; and I do aſſure you, I am ſo much more out 
of purſe for that ſervice, that I expe& you ſhould ſup- 
ply it. How far it may be neceflary, conſidering the 
5 preſent ſtate of Chriſtendom, to reduce the land and ſea 
forces, or to what degree, is worthy of all our ſerious 
% conſiderations, 
I now intend to acquaint you (as I ſhall always do 
with any thing that concerns me) that I have been in- 
formed of a defign againſt my perſon by the Jeſuits, 
of which I ſhall forbear any opinion, leaft I may ſeem 
to ſay too much or too little: But I will leave the 
© matter to the law, and in the mean time will take as 
much care as I can, to prevent all manner of practices 
by that ſort of men, and of others too, who have been 
** tampering in a high degree by Foreigners, and contriv- 
ing how to introduce Popery amongſt us. I ſhall con- 
** clude with recommending to you my other concerns. 1 
have been under great diſappointments by the defe& of 
the Poll-bill. My revenue is under great anticipations, 
and at beſt was never equal to the conſtant and neceſ- 
*© ſary expence of the Government, whereof I intend to 
have the whole ſtate laid before you, and require you 
* to look into it, and conſider of it, with that duty and 
<« affetion which I am ſure I ſhall ever find from you, 
The reſt I leave to the Lord Chancellor.“ FEE 
The King had hoped by his precautions to prevent the Le Er! of 
Parliament from taking cognizance of the Plot. But the Barr © 
Earl of Danby broke all his meaſures, by communicating e Ptor to 
the very firſt day, Oates's Narrative to the Commons. It ge“ 
was believed, he was either afraid of being called to an I, pag 
account, if he concealed from the Parliament an affair of 
ſuch importance, which had paſſed thro' his hands, or was 
willing to ingratiate himſelf with that Houſe, in which 
he had many powerful enemies. The King was highly 
provoked with a procedure ſo contrary to his orders and 
deſigns, and gave him a ſevere reprimand ; but the thing 
was without remedy. „„ | 
The Commons having communicated theſe informations , 
to the Lords, laboured inceſſantly upon the affair of the 
Plot. For ſome days they fate from morning till late at 
night, and took extreme care to keep the Minutes and 
Votes of the Houſe from being divulged. The Lords were 
no leſs diligent ; ſo that in two or three days, both Houſcs 
preſented three addreſſes to the King. The firſt was to tx Ad- 
pray him to appoint a Faſt. The ſecond to require the re- 4 — 
moval of all Popiſh Recuſants out of London. The third to the King, 
to pray the King's order to the Lord Chamberlain, that Find. 
no unknown perſon might have acceſs to his Majeſty. ps 
It muſt be obſerved, theſe three addrefles were all founded 
upon the diſcovery of the plot, and that both Houſes did 
not confine it to the ſingle deſign of killing the King, 
but expreſly added the two others, of ſubverting the Go- 
vernment, and changing the eſtabliſhed Religion. This is 
a remark which is to ſerve for the whole proceſs of this 
affair, For never did the two Houſes ſeparate theſe three 
articles, a clear evidence that they believed the plot was 
not confined to the deſign of killing the King, as ſome 
would inſinuate. 
The ſame day that the third addreſs was preſented, Oates - 


Th 


namely the 24th of October, three days after the opening of mined by the 


Commons, 


the ſeſſion, Oates was examined in the Houſe of Commons H. Care. 
ſix or ſeven hours. After his examination, he was ſeveral Echard. 
times interrogated, according to cuſtom, Whether he knetu . 47% 
any thing more of the plot, or any other 2 concerned in 

it, than what he bad already mentioned; to which he 

ſolemnly anſwered, He did not, And yet, he afterwards 
added ſeveral things to this depoſition. As this is one of An objecien 
the objections againſt Oates's evidence, it will not be im- 2% 
2 to inform the Reader of what has been ſaid Pro pin. 

and Con. 


Firſt, it is ſaid, that Oates having been examined upon 


oath by the Houſe of Commons, and having affirmed, he 


knew no more of the plot, could not afterwards add new 
depoſitions againit other perſons, without perjury, To im- 


(1) Dr, Lloyd and Dr. Barnet went to view the body; and, beſides the circumſtances above-mentioned, obſerved, that bis Shoes were clean. A 
mark round his neck an inch broad. His breaſt all over bruiſed, and his neck broken. There were many drops of white wax-lights on his breeches, 
which he never uſed himſelf, And fince only perſons of Quality or Prieſts uſe choſe lights, this made all people conclude in whoſe hands he mult 


have been, p. 429. 


(2) Sir Edmundbxry's Corps being embalmed, was kept till Ofober 31. when it was carried, in a very ſolemn manner, from Bridewe!! Hoſpital, of 
which he was one of the Governors, to the Church of St. Martin's in the Fields, where he was buried. The Pall was ſupported by eight Knights, all 


lam Lloyd, Vicar of St. Martin's, Kennet, p. 312. Relat. &c. 


Juſtices of Peace. All the Aldermen of the City attended the Funeral. Seventy two London Miniſters marched two and two before the body. And 
great multitudes followed after, in the ſame order. An excellent Sermon, ſuitable to the occaſion, was preached, on 2 Samael c. ili. v. 34. by Dr. Nx. 
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1678. prove this objection, it is ſaid, he was ſolemnly interro- 
gated, whether he knew any thing more; and that he 
anſwered as ſolemnly, he did not. But this word Solemnly 
is only uſed to aggravate the imputation of perjury. For 
it is eaſy to perceive, that a witneſs, at his firſt hearing, 
is not asked, whether he knows any thing more, with 
greater ſolemnity than the other queſtions, upon which he 
has depoſed. It is beſides replied to this objection, that the 
oath taken by Oates before he was interrogated, properly 
reached only to the facts which he was to depoſe, and not 
to the queſtion after his depoſition, whether he knew any 
thing more of the plot? So the charge of perjury vaniſhes, 
unleſs it be proved, that he was again ſworn upon the laſt 
queſtion. 85 
It is anſwered in the ſecond place, that this objection 


Burnet. being made to Oates on another occaſion, he ſaid, that 
9 having been three days and three nights without ſleep when 
he was examined by the Commons, and the examination 
laſting above ſix hours, it was not ſtrange, that at the 
firſt hearing he ſhould not recollect all he knew. I leave 

to the Reader to conſider the objechon and anſwer. 
— „ I cannot forbear obſerving here a fallacy put upon his 
1:/atiou ro Readers by a celebrated Hiſtorian, in ſaying, That he began 
x fo much to abound with new diſcoveries, that ſome began to 


p. 4. Jufpect his veracity. Therefore, adds the Hiſtorian, to put 
an end to all ſuch doubtings, on the 31ft of October, the 
4A Vote ff Commons reſolved, Nemine contradicente, That upon the 
4. evidence that has already appeared to this Houſe, this 
p. 3522 *©* Houſe is of opinion, That there is, and hath been a dam- 
„enable and helliſh plot contrived and carried on by Popiſb 
FNecuſants, for aſſaſſinating and murdering the King, for 
% ſubverting the Government, and rooting out and deſtroying 

the Proteſtant Religion. 

Beſides that this author, in aſcribing for ſole motive to 
the Commons the deſire of putting an end to all doubtings 
of Oatcs's veracity, boldly accuſes them of not acting up- 
rizhtly, it may be demonſtratively proved, that this could 
not be their motive, ſince the witneſs added nothing to his 
firſt depoſition in the fix days between his examination and 
the vote of the Commons. I was willing to make this 
remark, to ſhew, with what caution the Hiſtorians who 

have writ of the affairs of that time, muſt be read, 
Ibid. This vote having pafſed in the Houſe of Commons, 
Nemine Contradicente, they ordered, That this vote be 
«© com:municated to the Lords at a conference, and that 


the Lords be deſired to join with this Houſe, in pro- 


<« viding remedies for the preſervation of his Majeſty's 
© Perſon and Government, and the Proteſtant Religion.“ 
Two days after, in a conference between the two Houſes, 
upon the ſubject of the laſt vote of the Commons, this re- 


The Tord port was made, The Lords have conſidered the vote 


2 wit9 © of the Houſe of Commons communicated to them at 
*© the conference, and have moſt readily and unanimouſly 
concurred with them in it, Nemine contradicente; and 

their Lordſhips are very glad to ſee that zeal which the 
Commons have ſhewed upon this occaſion, and do fully 
_ © concur with them, That the moſt ſpeedy and ſerious con- 


cc 
cc 
cc 


* ſtderations of bath Houſes are neceſſary for prevention of 


© the imminent dangers, In order whereunto their Lord- 


& ſhips have reſolved to fit de die in diem, forenoon and 


© afternoon, and deſire that the Houſe of Commons will 
** do the ſame,” _ | 


A Preſump- If this proves not the plot to be real, it proves at leaſt, 


tion for the that both Houſes believed it ſo, ſince there was not the 
reality of the 


Flee. leaſt diviſion upon this article. To deny therefore that the 


plot was real, it mult be ſaid, either that all the members 
of both Houſes were groſsly miſtaken, or that they acted 
in a ſpirit of prejudice and party, to trouble the Court. 


But why ſhould it be thought to trouble the Court, if the 


King was not ſuſpected to have been the principal author 
of the plot, tho', doubtleſs, he was not concerned in the 
firſt article relating to the attempt upon his life, which, 
as I have ſaid, was only an appendix of the plot, or at leaſt 
| was conſidered as ſuch. | rac e 

eee e The ſame day that the Commons examined Oates, 

2 they ſent for the Lord Chieſ- Juſtice Scrags, who took his 
. e examination upon oath, and in the Houſe ſealed twenty- 
five were ix warrants for apprehending ſo many perſons whom he 
popiſh wine had ſworn againſt, among whom were the Lords Powis, 
Dif. of the Stafford Arundel of Wardour, Petre, Bellafis, and Sir 
Plot. Henry Tichbaurn Baronet, all Papiſts, who were ſent to 
Echard. the Tower, and the reſt to ſeveral priſons, 


he thought himſelf obliged to ſeem equally convinced with 
Proclamation the Parliament of the danger. To remove therefore this 
Fo. ſuſpicion, he publiſhed a Proclamation in theſe words: 


© The Lords and Commons having taken into their ſeri- 


(i) He had formerly 


Vol. II. 


ous conſideration, the bloody and traiterous deſigns of 
popiſh Recuſants, againſt his Majeſty's ſacred Perſon and 1673. 
Government, and the Proteſtant Religion; therefore he 
commanded them all, except ſettled Houſe - keeperꝭ that 
would take the oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, to de- 

part the cities of London and MWeſiminſter, and all places 

&« within ten miles diſtant from the ſame.” 

The Papiſts accordingly departed out of London; though 
for ſo ſhort a ſpace, that in leſs than a fortnight they re. 
turned again, whether they had leave from their leaders ta 
take the oaths, or knew ſuch Proclamations were n 
ſtrictly executed. 

Beſides this, the King knowing, that among his Foot 4 
and Horſe guards, there were many Papiſts, and new con. i , 
verts to the Romiſh Religion, declared in Council, and pub- 8 King's 
liſhed an order, with a promiſe of twenty pounds Sterling Novem : 
to whoever ſhould make diſcovery of any officer or ſoldier Kenne. 
in his Horſe or Foot guards, who having taken the caths 
of Allegiance and Supremacy, and the late Teſt, had fince 
been perverted to the Romiſp Religion. 

The Commons not ſatisfied with theſe {light precautions, 
prepared a Bill to prevent the danger from ſo many Papiſts 
ſitting in Parliament, and particularly in the Houſe of 
Lords, 

But this was only a preparative for the more eaſy pre- Il. p.;;1, 
vention of the danger with which Religion was threatned, Ee. 
from the hopes conceived by the Papiſts, of ſeeing the Duke 
of York on the throne after his brother, who neither had, 
nor expected to have, any legitimate iſſue. This danger 
cauſed ſeveral members of the Commons, to form the pro- 
ject of a Bill for excluding the Duke of York from the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the Crown: But this was done by degrees. On 
the 4th of November, a debate was ſuffered to ariſe in the 
Houſe, for an addreſs to his Majeſty, that he would be 
pleaſed to remove the Duke of York from his perſon and 
counſels, But this debate was adjourned to the 8th, and 
afterwards to the 12th: of the month. 

The King perceiving the intent of the Commons, came 
to the Parliament the gth of November, and ſending for the 
Commons, made this Speech to both Houſes. | 


ever 


My Lords and Gentlemen, . | 

wh | Am ſo very ſenſible of the great and extraordinary Tie N, 
« 1 care you have already taken, and ſtill continue to 5 . 
«© ſhow, for the ſafety and preſervation of my perſon in Kenner. 
* theſe times of danger, that I could not fatisfy my ſelf? 5): 
without coming hither on purpoſe to give you all my 
«© moſt hearty thanks for it. Nor do I think it enough to 
„give you my thanks only, but I hold my ſelf obliged to 
let you ſee withal, that I do as much ſtudy your pre- 
<< ſervation too, as I can poſſibly ; and that I am as ready 
<< to join with you, in all the ways and means that may 
© eſtabliſh a firm ſecurity of the Proteſtant Religion, as 
your own hearts can wiſh: And this not only during 
my time, (of which I am ſure you have no fear, ) but in 
e ſuture ages, even to the end of the world, And there - 
e fore I am come to aſſure you, that whatever reaſonable 
Bills you ſhall preſent to be paſſed into Laws, to make 
c you ſafe in the reign of any ſucceſſor, (ſo as they tend 
not to impeach the Right of Succeſſion, nor the deſcent | 
c of the Crown in the true line, and ſo as they reſtrain 
not my power, nor the juſt Rights of any Proteſtant 
< Succeflor) ſhall find from me a ready concurrence. 
% And I deſire you withal, to think of ſome more effec. 
ce tual means for the conviction of popiſh Recuſants, and 
<« to expedite your counſels as faſt as you can, that the 
e world may fee our unanimity, and that I may have the 
<« opportunity of ſhewing you, how ready I am to do any 
<« thing that may give comfort and ſatisfaction to ſuch du- 
„ tiful and loyal Subjects.“ 6 

During theſe tranſactions, one William Bedlie, who took Bedloe « 


cond witneſs 


upon him the title of Captain Bedloe, becauſe he had ſerved , .,. 


in 


in the Low-Countries (1), going from London to Briſtol, wiit it of ce 
to Secretary Coventry from Newbury, that he had many | 


J, Barnet. 
ſecrets to diſcover, and therefore deſired that he might = 51. 


be arreſted on his arrival at Bri/tol, and ſent to London. Ecvare- 


K 
If I do not inſert every thing ſaid againſt Baal by c-. © 


' tain Hiſtorians, it is their fault, becauſe they have given no 


authority for what they advanced, nor do I think my ſelf 


; obliged to copy implicitly from authors who writ forty years 


after the events, and have not thought proper to alledge 


. the leaſt proof of what they aſſert. I ſhall however briefly 82 
The King was ſo perſuaded of his being ſuſpected, that 


ſay, that they ſpeak of Bedloe as of the greateſt villain that 


ever lived, | | Fw: 

Bedloe was apprehended at Briſtol, according to his de- 
fire, and brought to London the 6th of November, when 
the Parliament was very buſy upon the affair of the plot. 


been a ſervant to the Lord Bellaſis, afterwards an Enfizn in Flanders. About Michaelmaſs 1674, he was ſent for over by Her- 
court, recommended b w 


Agent for them, and 


3 
# 


the Eng/ſb Abbeſs at Dunkirk, and ſo by degrees bacame acquainted with the Jeſuits, and was at laſt generally employed a5 an 
ent frequently with Letters into toreign parts. Hiſt, of the Plot, p. 125. 
He had gone by many faſ- names, by which he had cheated many perſons. He had gone 
lic. And he had made 2 {hift to live on his wits, or rather by his cheats, p. 432. 


Burnet ſays, Bedloe had led a very vicious life. 


over many parts of France, and Spain, as a man E 
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Book XXIII. 


A guard was immediately affigned him for his ſecurity, 
and a penſion for his ſubſiſtence, with a lodging at White- 
hall, The King was preſent at his examination before the 
two Secretaries of State. He declared he had been bred a 
Proteſtant of the Church of England, but within two years 
perſuaded to turn Catholick by the Jeſuits, He ſaid, He 
knew that Sir Edmundbury Godfrey was murthered in So- 
merſet-Houſe, but it is pretended, he ſolemnly declared 
upon oath, his ignorance of the plot then in queſtion. But 
as I ſaid, facts ſupported by no authority deſerve little cre- 
dit (1). It is added, that the very next day, being exa- 
mined by the Houſe of Lords, he thought fit upon new en- 
couragement, to be more upon, and launch out into the depths 
of the plot, with a new and ſupplemental evidence. It is 
eaſy to perceive the tendency of ſuch inſinuations deſtitute 
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* of author ity. | 
WB 5:D-2ti- However this be, Bedloe declared to the Lords, that 
xz Walſh and le Phaire, two Jeſuits concerned in the mur- 


der of Godfrey, informed him,“ That the Lord Bellaſis 
« had a commiſſion to command forces in the North, 
« the Earl of Powis in South-Wales, and the Lord Arun- 
« del of Wardour had a commiſſion from the Pope to 
« prant commiſſions to whom he pleaſed : 'T hat Coleman 


He was asked, if he knew Oates, and he poſitively de- 
nied it, but pretended afterwards, he knew him by the 
name of Ambroſe. ; 
The next day, the two Houſes obtained from the King 
a Proela mation againſt J/alh, le Phaire, Conyers, Sim- 
monds, Pritchard, and Caſtaway, but none of them could 
be found, | NE 
The 12th of November, Bedloe was examined a ſecond 
time in the Houſe of Lords. The ſubſtance of what he 
ſaid was, That the monks of Daway firſt told him the 
« deſign; and, aſter four ſacraments of ſecrecy, they ſent 
« him to Harcourt, a Jeſuit in Duke-/treet, London, who 
<« provided for him, and ſent him to Paris, &c. That 
&« Je Phaire, Walſh, Pritchard, and Lewis, told him what 
Lords were to govern, what men were to be raiſed ; 
<« particularly forty thouſand to be ready in London: What 
« ſuccours were to be expected, namely, ten thouſand 
< from Flanders, twenty or thirty thouſand religious men 
<« and pilgrims from St. Jago in Spain; that Hull was to 
< be ſurprized; and that, juſt in the critical time that the 


<< plot was diſcovered ; that le Phaire gave him a ſacra- 
cc 


* 
H, ſecond 
VDopoſitien. 


work. Le Phaire ſaid further, that Conyers was my 
Lord Bellaſ;s's Conſeſſor, and communicated his orders; 
and that they were reſolved, if any plotters were taken, 
* to diſpatch them before they could be brought to tryal, or to 
burn the priſon. That le Phaire, Pritchard, Lewis, 
Keins, and Walſh, and others, had often told him, that 
there was not a Roman Catholick in England of any qua- 
lity or credit, but was acquainted with this deſign of the 
Papiſts, and had received the ſacrament from their Fa- 
ther- Conſeſſors, to be ſecret and aſſiſtant in the carrying 
of it on: That the part aſſigned him, was to bring and 
carry orders and counſels, and all ocaer intelligences 
from one army to another upon all occaſions, he know- 
ing every part and road of England and Wales.” 
After this depoſition, the Lords having conjured Bedloe 
to ſpeak nothing but the truth, he did in the preſence of 
God, as he ſbauld anſwer it at the day of judgment, aſſure 
all to be true he had depaſed. 3 
Bedlae's depoſition, which was communicated to the 
Commons, was very apt to fill the Parliament and People 


; WA Proclama- 
5 tion againſt 
e Papiſts. 
*. Fchard, 
. . +78: King, to avoid being ſuſpected of having any hand in 
the plot, publiſhed a Proclamation the 12th of November, 
** Whereby all Romiſb Recuſants, and ſuch reputed, were 
enjoy ned under the penalty of the Laws, to repair to 
their own houſes, and not to remove more than five 
miles from thence without licence.” But the Commons 
g did not think this Proclamation ſufficient to free them from 
„enen their fears. The ſame day they preſented an addreſs to 
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5 Nun, was the King, praying, That a ſpecial commiſſion may be 
3 * ** iflued forth, for tendering the oaths of Allegiance and 
WP 353 


** Supremacy to all the ſervants of his Majeity, and his 
Royal Highneſs, and to all other perſons, (except her 
** Majeſty's Portugal ſervants) reſidiug within the Palaces 


(1) Burnet ſays, he declared, he had onl 
knew nuthing of any Fleet to bring them over, p. 452. 


(2) Kennet ſays, The Commons were 10 
2 Prote 


ſpeedily on it; e 
other hand, ſays, 
gle about it was chiefly in the Houſe of Commons when it was ſent back, — 


Trælamm and Mr, Aſh being violently heated, and opprubri 
E A 4 y pprubrious words paſſing 


Tam. III. p. 480. 
the Saints, as pract ſed in the Church of Rome, was declared to be Id 
He was anſwered by B.rlow, 


e Government, Barnet, 


p. o 
No. 78. Vor. . 


II. 


26. CHARLES IL 


other his Majefty's houſes ; and that there may be like- 


e had been a great agitator in the deſign againſt the King.“ 


ment of ſecrecy ; and they told him, who and who | 
were to be killed, and the men that were to do the 


with fears. Accordingly the effect of it was ſuch, that the 


y heard that forty chouſand men were to come over from Spain, who were to meet at St, Fego's as Pilgrims. 


zealous for this Bill, chat they voted it to be a Bill, „upon which the ſafety of the King and Kingdom, and the 
nt G9", did ently depend.“ And when it was like to tick in the Houſe — 05 25 8 


ſe, they would think themſelyes unable to prepare any effectual remedies, 
the Bill paſſed the Houſe of Lords with ſame little amendments, 


d it was paſſed there alſo with the ſaid alterations. In the debate, Sir Jonathan 
etween them, Sir Jonathan gave Aſh a box on the Ear, which being returned by 

Face, they both began to draw. Whereupon, Sir Jonathan was ſent to the Tower, and Aſh publicly reprimanded by the Speaker. 
This Bill conſiſted of a Teſt againſt Popery, in which Tranſubſtantiation was not only renounced, but the worſhip of cha Virgin Mary and 
| olatrous. Ganzing, Biſhop of Bly, maintained the Church of Rome was nor Idolatrous, 
Aoi” muah B. hop of Lincoln. However, Gunning took rhe Teſt, The Duke ſpoke on the Clauſe for excepting himſelf, with tears in his 
eyes, proteiung, that whatever his Religion might be, ir ſhould only be a private thing between God and his owa Soul, znd no effg& of it mould ever appear in 


693 


& of Whitehall, St. James's, and Som?rſet-houſe, and all 1678. 
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<< wiſe ſpecial commiſſions iſſued forth, for tendering the | | 
e ſaid oaths to all perſons reſiding within the two Serjeants- bi 
© Inns, all the Inns of Court, and Inns of Chancery.” bi 
The King returned an anſwer in writing, that he granted “,. 161 
their requeſt, with exception of the menial ſetvants of the by 
Queen and Ducheſs, who were fo very inconſiderable in 1 [4 
their number, and within the articles of marriage. He * 
added, That he could not but take notice, that in a late ad- 109 
dreſs from the Houſe of Peers, the menial ſervants of the 1 
Queen and Ducheſs were excepted, and that he hyped the ihe 
Commons would proceed with the ſame moderation as to that 
particular, This anſwer was not ſatisfactory, and there- 

fore they inſiſted in a ſecond addreſs, *+ That the perſons 

*© excepted in his Majeſty's meſſage, might be compre- 

e hended in the ſame commiſſion, for which they gave 

© ſome reaſons.” But before the King had anſwered this 

addreſs, there happened an accident which put the Com- 

mons much out of temper, 

The 18th of November, they were informed, that ſeveral ee ; 
commiſſions had been granted to popiſh Recuſants, and” "William. - 
warrants alſo, that they ſhould be muſtered, notwithſtand- fon *» 
ing they had not taken the oaths, and ſubſcribed the de- u,“ — 
claration according to the Act of Parliament; and that they 
were counter - ſigned by Sir Foſeph Milliamſon, Secretary of 
State. Upon this information, Williamſen, [as a member 
of their Houſe,] was immediately ſent to the Tower, 

This much offended the King, who the next day ſent for 

the Commons to attend him in the Banguetting-houſe in 

Ihitehall, where in a Speech he told them plainly, That 

though they had committed his ſervant, without ac- 

quainting him; yet he intended to deal more freely with 

them, and acquaint them with his intention to releaſe his 

Secretary; which accordiggly he did that very day. 

Upon this the Commons preſented an addreſs to the King, Id. p. 354. 114 

with the reaſons of their proceedings in the commitment of 104 

his Secretary, They ſaid, 1. That divers commiſſions 73 

*© were granted to popiſh officers, and counter - ſigned by 1 bly 

the ſaid Sir Foſeph Williamſon, and delivered out in Octo- | | _ 

ber laſt, ſince the meeting of this Houſe, and the diſco-; Lit 

very of the preſent popiſh Conſpiracy. 5 5 

** 2. Divers Warrants have alſo been produced before us 

of Diſpenſations, contrary to Law, for popiſh officers 

to continue their commands, and to be paſſed in muſter, 

notwithſtanding they have not taken the oaths of Alle- 
giance and Supremacy, and received the bleſſed Sacra- 

ment of the Lord's-Supper, according to the late Act of 

0 Parliament in that behalf; all which ſaid Warrants were 

** likewiſe counter- ſigned by the ſaid Williamſon; which 

<© being complained of to us, and confeſſed by the ſaid Sir 

Foſeph Williamſon, We your Majeſty's moſt dutiful Sub- 

** jects, having the immediate conſideration before us, of 

** the imminent danger of your Majeſty's perſon, the ſafety 

** whereof is above all things moſt dear to us, and likewiſe 

the dangers from popiſh Plots ſo nearly threatning the 

peace and ſafety of your Majeſty's Government, and the 

** Proteſtant Religion, we humbly are of opinion, we could 

not diſcharge our duty to your Majeſty, and the whole 

Kingdom, without committing the ſaid Sir 7% Wil- 

„ liamſon; and therefore moſt humbly deſire, That he may 

be diſcharged by your Majeſty. And we do further moſt 

„ humbly deſire your Majeſty, to recall all commiſſions 

granted to all Papiſts within the Kingdom of England 

and Ireland, or any other of your Majeſty's dominions 

and territories.” | 

To this the King anſwered, ©* That he had releaſed 

Mr. Secretary Williamſon be ſore their addreſs came, and 

promiſed to recall all his commiſſions whatſoever given 

to Papiſts, or reputed Papiſts.” 7 

Had not the King had ſome ſecret deſign, it muſt be 

owned, he ill-timed theſe commiſſions while the popiſh 

Plot made ſo much noiſe, and the Parliament was employ- 

ed in examining into it. But this is a myſtery which is 

not yet cleared. However, the affair was carried no far- 

ther. 

About this time, the Bill to diſable Papifts from fitting 4 Proclame. 
in Parliament, paſſed the Commons, and afterwards the 7” h . 
Lords, though with more difficulty (2). The King like- P. ,, 
wiſe publiſhed a Proclamation, offering a reward to any Jeſuits. 


one who ſhould diſcover or apprehend a Romiſh Prieft or Feſuit. f SET 
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of Lords, the Commons deſired them, by a Meſſage, to proceed 
to prevent the evils that hung over them, p. 357. Echard, on che 
and a particular clauſe in favour of the Duke of Tort, Bur the greateſt ſtrug - 
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1678, Mean while, the King finding the Commons delayed to © 5, That in July 1678, Coleman was privy t 
Tre K grant him money, came to the Parliament, and after a ** inſtructions brought by Aſbley, Rector of St. Dee « the 134, 1678. 
e repetition of ſome things delivered in his firſt Speech, he * Father Jhitebread, to impower the conſultors 40 my 
Nov. 25. defired them, either to grant him money to continue his ** poſe ten thouſand pounds to Sir George Maleman to = 
Kennet. forces in Flanders, or to disband them. Whereupon, the“ ſon the King, provided Pickering and Grove falel 2, 
Feet ys Commons, who ſaw with uneafineſs, fo formidable an“ to 


do the work: That Coleman had read and c 


ge Bags br : | opied th 
reſolve %, army on foot in ſuch a junCture, reſolved, Nemine contra- © inſtructions, and tranſmitted them to ſeveral other 
<wg % dicente, “ That all the forces raiſed ſince the 29th of © 9 


Fchard, “ September 1677, ſhould be disbanded:” To which 
il. b. 4%) purpoſe they preſented an addrefs.to his Majeſty. 
At the ſame time, the Commons had before them a 
Bill, For raiſing a third part of the Militia to be in conſtant 
arms for a time, which with amendments was ſent up to 
the Lords, and paſled their Houſe, | 
The zoth of November the King gave the royal aſſent to 
the Bill, For diſabling Papiſts from ſitting in either Houſe 
of Parliament, and thowed himſelf very willing to recal 
Tie Militia his forces from Flanders. But the Militia-bill he abſolutely 
8/11 Jecke. rejected, alledging, That it was to put the Militia out of 
his power, which thing he would not do, no not for one hour; 
but if the Commons would aſſiſt him with money for that pur- 
poſe, he would take care to raiſe ſuch a part of the Militia 
as ſhould ſecure the peace of the Government and his own 
perſon, But the Parliament thought not fit to accept his 
ofter. 


Since the King had ſeen the unanimity of the two 


Houſes concerning the reality of the plot, he had thought 
proper to feign a no leſs fear of the danger the Church and 
State were in. And this is what Father Orleans can hardly 
forgive him, ſaying, his diſſimulation was made uſe of to 
the committing of much injuſtice, But the King found 
himſelf in no condition to oppoſe the torrent, which run 
ſo violently againſt the Papiſts, His whole policy was con- 
fined to his endeavours to remove the ſuſpicion of his being 
concerned in the plot, which he ſaw both Houſes were too 
apt to believe. So, without unſeaſonably affecting an in- 
diſcreet zeal for a Religion which he publickly diſowned, 
he calmly left the Papiſts expoſed to the reſentment of the 


Parliament, for fear of his own ruin by an oppoſite con- 


duct. For this reaſon it was, that he ſuffered the Conſpi- 
rators to be brought to their trials (1). | 
Coleman's Edward Coleman, Secretary to the Duke of York was 
yrs rſt tried, the 27th of November, at the King's-Bench bar, 
T. II. p. Ss. before the Lord-Chief-Juſtice Scroggs. The witneſſes 


produced againſt him were Oates and Bedloe, The firſt 
depoſed, | | 


the conſpirators, who were gathering contributi 


„ the Kingdom, who would be more encoura 
cc 


cc 
cc 


ons about 


d to giy 
largely, both becauſe they were aſſured the —— 


would ſoon be diſpatched, and that they might ſee they 
had affiſtance from beyond ſeas ; and that Coleman was 
far from diſappointing this treaſon, that he faid, / Sag 
„too little, and thought it neceſſary to give five theuſand 

pounds more, to make the buſineſs ſure. 
«© 6. That in April 1678, Oates ſaw Colemar's patent 
or commiſſion to be Secretary of State, fiom Pauly; 4, 
Oliva, General of the Society of Jeſuits, by virtue of 
a brief from the Pope, and he knew the hand perfect. 
well; and in Fenwick's chamber he ſaw Coleman open i 
and heard him ſay, It was a good Exchange. Taft of all 
Oates being asked how many came over in April to the 
grand conſult, and how many Prieſts and Jeſuits had 
been in England at one time? He ſaid, He wild 51 
exattly remember their numbers, but, to his Inmoledos 
there had been in England at the ſame time, a bundred 
* and ſixty ſecular Prieſts, eighty Feſuits, and by name in 
the catalogue above three hundred, | | 


Bedloe depoſed, 
cc 


„That he brought a commiſſion for him to be principal 
Secretary of State, when he brought over the reſt of the 
commiſſions for the Lords and others, from the prin- 
„ cipal Jeſuits at Rome, by order of the Pope. 

% 2. That in April 1675, he carried over a large packet 


of letters from Coleman to Father Ia Chaiſe, about car- 


tying on the plot, and brought back an anſwer: And 
on May the 24th or 25th, 1677, he received another pac- 
ket of Coleman's, to carry to Paris to the Engliſh Monks; 
and that he had received money to carry on the deſign 
% to ſubvert the Government of England, to free England 
% from damnation and ignorance, and to free all Cathilicks 


from the hard tyranny and oppreſſion of Hereticks. 


z. That upon Bedloe's return with anſwers to the laſt 


Oe « 1, That in November 1677, being brought acquainted © letters, which were delivered to Coleman by Harcourt, 
evidence with the priſoner by Father John Keins, then the depo- „ he heard the priſoner, at his Houſe behind Mſininſter 
ge, „ nent's confeſſor, who lodged at Mr. Coleman's houſe, he * Abbey, at the foot of the ftair-caſe, ſay, If he had a 


cvieman. és carried ſome Letters from him to St. Omers, which he 


ſaw opened when he came there. In them were trea- 
ſonable expreſſions againſt the King, calling him tyrant, 
«© &c. And a letter in Latin encloſed to Father la Chaiſe, 
©« to whom Oates carried it from St. Qmers to Paris; in 
„ which there were thanks returned for the ten thouſand 
pounds by him remitted to England, for the propagation 

<« of the Catholick Religion, and promiſing it ſhould be 
employed for no other purpoſe, but that for which it 
vas ſent, namely, To cut of the King of England, as 
appeared by the letter of /a Chaiſe, to which all this 
« was an anſwer, and which Oates ſaw and read. | 
2. That Coleman was concerned in the deſign of kil- 
ling the King; for when, at the Jeſuits great conſult, 
on the 24th of April, which aſterwards divided into 


cc 
CC 


cc 


cc 
cc 


% hundred lives, and a Sea of blood to carry on the cauſe, 


© he would ſpend it all to eftabliſh the Church of Rome in 


* 1. That he knew not of any commiſſion to Mr. Bede 
Coleman; but that Sir Henry Tichbourn had told him, Eu. 


« England; and if there was an hundred Heretical Kings 


& to be depoſed, he would ſee them all deſtroyed. Upon this 
<« ſaying, Mr. Coleman asked him this queſtion, Did I ever 
e ſee you in my life ? Yes, ſaid the other, in the fine gal- 
„ lery in Somerſet-houſe, when you came from a conſult, 
% where were great perſons, which I am not to name here; 
„ that would make the bottom of your plot tremble : You ſaw 
wt AY 

T he third evidence againſt Coleman was his own letters, 
found in his lodgings when he was arreſted. But it muſt 
be obſerved that only thoſe of the years 1674 and 1675, 
were found in a drawer under the table (2). The general 
opinion was, that he had received notice of his being ac- 


© ſeveral clubs, it was reſolved that Pickering and Grove cuſed by Oates in the Council, and ſo had time to burn or 
1 ſhould take off his Majeſty by ſhooting, or other means; convey away thoſe of the two laſt years, with the book in 
- | 


this reſolve was communicated to Coleman, in Oates's 
hearing, at J/ild-houſe, who did approve thereof, and 
« ſaid, It is well contrived. | 

«© 3. That in Auguſt 1678, Coleman was preſent at a 
conſult with the Jeſuits and Benedictine Monks at the 
Savvy, for railing a Rebellion in Ireland, for which forty 


Cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 


which they were entered. However this be, the follow- 
ing extracts are taken from ſome of his letters writ with 
his own hand, and allowed to be authentick. 8 


Extract from a Letter of Mr. Coleman to Father la Chaiſe 
I, the 29th of June, 1674. 


1 


= Treby's 


Collect. 
p. 3. 


thouſand Black Bills as arms were provided; and was 4 Am commanded to tell you, that his Royal High- Calan 


very forward to have Dr. Fogarthy ſent over to poyſon ** neſs, my maſter, is, very ſenfible of the friendſhip han 


« the Duke of Ormond - And at another time, being in * of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, which he will endeavour againſt 


cc 


Fentuich's chamber, in Drury-Lane, Coleman ſaid to him © to cultivate very carefully, and to give him all pothble ed 
in Oates's hearing, That he had found a way to tranſmit * aſſurances of it, to take away all jealouſies that his p. 1 
(0 


two hundred thouſand pounds io carry on the Rebellion in ** enemies would raiſe to the contrary, That his Royal 
Ireland. 2 | | „ Highneſs has done nothing in any manner whatſoever, 
*© 4. That in the month of Auguſt, Coleman knew of * nor in any place, againſt the intereſt of his moſt Chri- 
* the four Iriſb ruffians ſent to kill the King at J/indſer; ſtian Majeſty, but hath rendred him all the good offices 
and in Oates's hearing, asked Father Harcourt at Wild- „ he hath been capable of. That as for recalling the Par- 
houſe, hat care was taken for thoſe Gentlemen that © liament, and touching my Lord Arlington, his Highneſs 
& went laſt night to Windſor ? Who replied, That eighty * is altogether of opinion of his Majeſty, that neither one 
«© pounds was ordered them, which he ſaw there on the © or other is uſeful, but quite contrary, very dangerous 
„Table, moſt of it in Guineas; and that Coleman was '<* as well for England as France; and that his moſt Chri- 
<© ſo zealous that he gave a Guinea to the meſſenger who “ ſtian Majeſty is in great danger of loſing the neutrality 
*© was to carry the money, to expedite the buſineſs. % of England, at the next ſeſſion, (if the Parliament meet) 


0 


AR 


p. 652. 
(2) See Note above, p. 690. Note (2), 


(1) On November 21. William Stayley Goldſmith, was tried fer treaſonable words againſt the King, and executed November 26. State-Trials, Tom. I. 
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Book XXIII. 26 CHA 


ce as he loſt its alliance by the peace of Holland at laft ; 
ic becauſe the Lower-Houſe and their friends (as the furi- 
tc ous Proteſtants, and the Male-contents in the Houſe of 
« Lords) have a deſign to leſſen his Royal Highneſs, 
« and root out the Catholick Religion; and they think 
« they cannot make uſe of any other fitter means to attain 
« their ends, than to raiſe the Dutch, and to perplex his 
« moft Chriſtian Majefty, as much as lies in their power. 
That his Highneſs doubts not, but it is abſolutely neceſ- 
« ſary for the intereſt of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and 
« his Royal Highneſs, to uſe all endeavours to hinder the 
« meeting of the Parliament, by perſuading his Britannick 
« Majeſty, that his greatneſs, his honour, and his quiet, 
« are no leſs concerned therein than theirs: So that if his 
« moſt Chriſtian Majeſty would write freely his thoughts 
ce thereupon to his Britannick Majeſty, to forewarn him 
« of the danger he apprehends from thence, and would 
de yithal think fit to make him the ſame generous of- 
« ſers of his purſe, to perſuade him to diſſolve the pre- 
« ſent Parliament, as he hath done to his Highneſs for the 
<« election of another, perhaps he would ſucceed therein 
<« by the aſſiſtance we would give him here. As for an- 
« Other Parliament, it would be eaſy enough to get ſuch 
cc 2 one as we With for; the conſtitutions of our Parlia- 
« ments being of ſuch a nature, that as there is nothing 
<« to be hoped for by the King from an old one, fo there 
« js nothing to be feared from a new one; becauſe ſuch 


* 


C A one, at their firſt meeting, muſt needs aſſiſt his Ma- 


« jeſty, ſo far as to enable him to acknowledge his obli- 
« oations both to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty and to all the 
4 world,” — _ SY C 3 

There was in the year 1674, a prorogation of the Par- 
liament, which laſted fourteen months: It appears in this 
letter, that the intereſts of the King of France and the 


Popiſh Religion were the true cauſe of this long proroga- 


tion. 


Extract from a Letter of Mr. Coleman to Father la Chaiſe, 
| September 25, 1674. 


« OR the firſt point of your letter, his Royal High- 


or neſs has commanded me to tell you, that he will 
&« povern himſelf according to your advice, and treat of 
< nothing concerning the Catholick Religion with Mon- 
te fieur Rouvigny, nor with any other perſon than your 
< ſelf; but that he will communicate to you all things he 
4e ſhall find neceſſary for the good of the Catholicks, and 


ce ſhall be very well pleaſed to receive advices from you 
„ thereupon. For the reft, his Royal Highneſs does a 
„ little wonder, that he hears nothing from Monſieur 


«© Rouvigny touching the ſecond point of your letter, ſince 
<< you have written ſo poſitively that he had order to con- 


firm, and procure execution of what his moſt Chriſtian 
_ «©. Majeſty propoſed to him the 2d of June laſt, by your 


< mediation. — His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty made a very 
ce generous offer to his Royal Highneſs of the aſſiſtance of 


< his purſe, to enable him to defend them both from the 


<< evils that threatned them, and by good luck his Royal 
«© Highneſs has laboured with ſo much diligence and ſuc- 


«© ceſs, that the dangers which they apprehended are a 
little put off: But one thing more is neceſſary for the 


perfect ſecuring their affairs; and without making one 
„ ftep more, all that he has already done will ſignify no- 


<< thing. For that the aſſiſtance of his moſt Chriſtian | 


Not ſly is no leſs neceſſary at preſent than heretofore, 

d ſubdue entirely thoſe, who being exaſperated againſt 
his moſt Chriſtian Majefty, as much as againſt his royal 
<< Highneſs, and are angry with his royal Highnef, only 
© becauſe he is ſo unalterably addicted to the intereſt of his 
<© moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, will exerciſe their malice and 
their rage with more brutality than ever, if they find 
* occaſion for it hereafter, If youcan therefore, by your 
credit, obtain from his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty the ac- 
compliſhment of the offer of his Purſe, for raiſing the 
reputation of his Royal Highneſs in the opinion of his 
** Britannick Majeſty, and for putting him in condition 
<< to reſiſt the ſharpeſt batteries of the adverſaries of his 
** moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and Royal Highneſs, to wit, 
the poſſibility they pretend to get money from the. Par- 


_ © liament, and the impoſſibility of having any elſewhere, 


„by which they often keep the mind of his Britannick 


Majeſty in ſuſpence, and wherein they place the hope 


„they have to conquer him at laſt: There will nothing 
** more remain, to be feared by his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
** jeſty, or his Royal Highneſs, but his Royal Highneſs 
*© will be able to diſſolve the Parliament with eaſe, and after- 
Ki wards, in recompence of the ſaid affiftance, will per- 
*. form on his part, all that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
* ſhall ask of him, and will proceed with ſincerity, upon 
2 — word of a Prince, (that no man can reproach him 
wr May 91 for the intereſt of his moſt Chriſtian 
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Extract from a Letter of Mr. Coleman to the Pope's Nun- 
tio at Bruſſels, September 4, 1674. 

HAT the Duke's principal deſign is, to Id. p. 9. 

uſe the Pope's interpoſition, and by that 
«© means to eftabliſh himſelf in the poſſeſſion of his Eftate, 
through the aſſiſtance of France and Spain, and to turn 
all their cares for the eaſe of the Pope's friends, and 
particularly for the Catholicks of the Church, againſt 
their enemies; and aſſures him he will find, that the 
« Pope never had an occaſion fo favorable as at this hour, 
to enrich thoſe of his family, and to augment the num- 
«© ber of his friends; and if he lets it flip, he never will 
* find the like: So that if ever they propoſe to make uſe 
of the treaſure of the Church, it is now they ought to 
* do it; for they can demand nothing that the Duke 
will not be capable to do for the Pope's friends: 
On the other ſide, without their aid, he will run great 
“hazard of being loft, both himſelf and his aſſociates.” 


cc 
CC; 


Exiract of a Letter from Mr. Coleman to the ſame Nuntio, 
written October 23, 1674. ds 

dh * O U agree with me, that money is the only means 14. p. 12. 
28 of bringing the King into the Duke's intereſt, and 
of diſengaging him from the Parliament; and you muſt 
alſo agree with me, that nothing can more promote the 
intereſts of the Catholick party, which is the principal 
object of the Duke's care and affection, and of the ha- 
tred of the Parliament, and which muſt hope, or fear, 
according as the one or the other of them increaſe in 
power. Nothing in the world is more certain, than 
that the King has a good inclination towards the Duke, 
and the Catholicks, and would join himſelf willingly 
and inſeparably to their intereſts, if he did not appre- 
hend ſome danger from ſuch a union; which, however, 
he would not have cauſe to fear, if he found their in- 
tereſt, and conſequently their power, ſo far advanced 
above that of their adverſaries, that they ſhould neither 
have the power nor the boldneſs to conteſt any thing 
with them; which the King could ſee in a very little 
time, if we could perſuade him to do two or three 
things: — And I am certain money could not fail of 
perſuading him to it; for there is nothing it cannot 
make him do, though it were as much to his prejudice, 
<< as this we endeavour to perſuade him to will be to his 
© advantage.” | „ 5 

In another letter, Coleman, poſitively ſaid, © That it 


T: 
6c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
60 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 

cc 
cc 
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cc 

cc 
cc 
cc 


vas by the credit of the Catholicks, that the Parliament 


<< was prorogued till the 13th day of April 1675. 


Extract from a Letter of Mr. Coleman, to Father la 
Chaiſe, 1 1 
ny 0) UR prevailing in theſe things will give the 
6 greateſt blow to the Proteſtant Religion here, 
that ever it received ſince its birth.“ 802 


n Another. 92 

85 W E have here a mighty work upon our hands, no 18. p. :7. 
6 leſs than the converſion of three Kingdoms, 

and by that perhaps the ſubduing of a Peſtilent Hereſy, 
which has domineered over great part of this Northern 

* world a long time; there were never ſuch hopes of ſuc- 


* ceſs ſince the death of Queen Mary, as now in our 
% days.” | 1/0 


j s 


| In the ſame Letter. | 
<< .-----"T* HE oppoſition we are ſure to meet with is 
9 5 alſo like to be great; ſo that it imports us 
< to get all the aid and aſſiſtance we can, For the harue/t 
eis great, and the labourers but few.” ------ 


After the reading of theſe letters, Coleman alledged in 
his defence. | | 


© 1. That Oates, who now pretended ſuch acquaint- State-Tria!s. 


**© ance with him, declared before the King and Council, 
That he never ſaw him before, or did not know him.” 

To which the other anſwered, <* That it being candle- 
„light, and his fight weak, and Coleman altered in habit 
and wig, he did at firſt ſay, he could not fuvear that was 
the man, or that he had ever ſeen him before; but as ſoon 
as he heard him ſpeak, he knew him well, and could 
„“ have then ſworn it, had it been demanded, | 

*© 2, That had the things now alledged by Oates been 
true, he would have charged the ſame before the Coun- 

** cil: But then he only charged him with the ſending of 
one letter, and ſuch lender matters, that the Council 
«© was ready to let him go at large; and therefore all the 
<© reſt muſt be invented ſince.” 

To this Oates replied, ©* That he was then ſo weak and 
© weary, he could not well tell what he ſaid ; beſides, his 
„ deſign was then to lay no more to his charge, than 
« might ſerve for information, &, 
| 1 ps „ 3, Whereas 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


&« 3. Whereas Oates charged him with conſenting to 
&« JVakeman's poyſoning of the King, and that it was con- 
& ſulted by him in Huguſt, and, as he remembered, about 
“e the 21ſt day, Coleman alledged, that he was then in 
« JY/arwickſhire, and one of his men and he were there all 
« Huguſt, as he thought, but was not ſure of it; and after 
© conviction, he offered a book that would ſhew he was 
out of town from the 18th, to the 3 1ſt of Auguſt; But 
this was no evidence in itſelf, and offered too late, ſo it did 
not contradit Oates, who was not poſitive to a day, but 
only to the month. As to what was ſworn by Bedloe, he 
made no other anſwer than a ſolemn aſſeveration, That he 
never ſaw the man in his life. But as to his papers, which 
he did not deny, he alledged, There was no Treaſon 
< in them, tho' very extravagant expreſſions ; and that it 


had not time to exhibit the articles againſt them 
affair was reſumed by another Houſe of Comm 

The 17th of December were arraigned at the 01, 
five of thoſe arreſted for the plot, namely, ie 
land, and Thomas Pickering, both Prieſts; 


Vol. II. 


» and the. 
mmons. 1678, 


. ohn Grove a Burner, 


Loy N T homas Whitebread Provincial of the Jeſuits Sigg 
an * 


evidence, there not appearing ſufficient 
two laſt, they were reſerved for another time. 
three firſt only were tried that day. The ſum of 
evidence againſt them was: 


1 
cc 


cc 


ing been formerly engaged, ſhould go on in their deſign Ibid. 


Jobn Fenwick a Jeſuit alſo. But in the courſe of the 


proof againſt the 


So, the 
Oates's 


“% 1. That at the grand conſults of April the 24th. a+ 71, 1 
the Mhite-Horſe in the Strand, whereof 1 Ly f wm 


one; it was reſolved, that Pickering and Grove, as hay- pero. 
rove, 


Baily State-Triale 
m Ire- T. Il. p. 6. 


« would plainly appear from them, that his deſign was ſo 


<« far from killing the King, that it was only to make the 


« King and Duke as great as could be.” 

1. It is proper to remark upon this laſt anſwer, that 
according to Oates's depoſition, the reſolution to kill the 
King was taken but the 24th. of April 1678, and theſe 
letters were of the years 1674, and 1675 ; conſequently 
they could not mention the deſign of killing the King, 
neither were they produced in proof of that article. 


2. Oates had accuſed Coleman of being concerned in the 


plot, before his letters were ſound, How then, if he did 
not know Coleman, could he gueſs ſo right, as to lay things 
to his charge, which were found in letters under his own 
hand: | 
3. Coleman owned, that his intention was to make the 
King and Duke of York as great as was poſſible. This 
was a neceſſary conſequence of the bangen change of 
Religion. For it was not poſſible to ſubvert Religion, 
without a ſubverſion of the Government, nor to render the 
King abſolute, without a deſign of altering Religion, ſince 
the King and Duke were both Catholicks. One of theſe 
articles pioved, neceſſarily proves the other. | 
Coleman In the concluſion of his defence, he uſed theſe words ; 
coder Poſitively I ſay, and upon my ſalvation, I never ſaw theſe 
WWiineſſes, Oates but once, and Bedloe never before. 
end executed The Jury, who were all Gentlemen of the county of 
mf * Middleſex, againſt whom Coleman had made no excepti- 
Ii (fine. ons, withdrawing, in a little time brought him in guilty 
of High-Treaſon. The day after he received ſentence of 
death, and the 3d of December was hanged and quartered 


according to cuſtom, He perſiſted to the laſt moment 


in the denial of the crimes for which he was condemned. 
But as his letters ſeemed at leaſt to prove a deſign of ex- 
tirpating the Proteſtant Religion, he declared his ſole inten- 
tion was to procure Liberty of Conſcience for the Papiſts. 
Probably it will not be univerſally agreed, that this is the 
natural ſenſe of the expreſſions in his letters. It is true, 
a report was ſpread in London, that he was promiſed a 
pardon, in caſe he made no confeſſion ; but ſuch Rumours 
ace not much to be credited (1). £ 460 


Al, The ſame day that Coleman was tried, the King at the 


tion to encon- 


e a e requeſt of the Lords, publiſhed a proclamation, promiſing, 


diſcoveries, ** That if any perſon or perſons ſhall, before the 25th day 


Echurd, cc 


18. p. abs of December next, make any farther diſcovery of the 
* 0 = «Cc 


late horrid deſign againſt his Majeſty's Perſon and Go- 
vernment, he or they ſhall not- only receive from 
his Majeſty for every ſuch diſcovery, the reward of two 
hundred pounds; but if he or they were a piincipal or 
6 principals in the ſaid deſign, they ſhall have his Majeſty's 


« gractous pardon.” 


— 


| Oatzs md Whether through a deſire of having this reward, or that 


bene, they believed to have a good foundation, Oates and Bedlee 
261Je 19% had the boldneſs before the King and Council to accuſe 
Burnet. the Queen herſelf, of conſenting to the death of the King, 
#4 and of being in the deſign, to poyſon him by means of 
III. f. 487. //akeman, But, beſides that their depoſitions contained only 
| certain ſigns which were far from proofs, the King ſtopped 
this affair by his authority, But he could not prevent an 
| addreſs from the Commons, to deſire the immediate re- 
moval of the Queen. and her Family from the Court at 
Whitehall. The King was ſo offended at Oates's inſo- 
lence, that he ordered à ſtricter guard upon him than ever. 
But the day after, the Commons addreſſed him, That 
Dates be freed from his reſtraint, attended by his own 
<< ſervants, and that a competent allowance be appointed 
<< for his maintenance.” At the ſame time, they reſolved, 
that an addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, that all Papiſts 
and ſuſpected Papiſts within the ſeveral counties of England 

may be ſecured. i | 


The 6th of December, they impeached, the five Lords 
in the Tower, at the Bar of the Houſg of Peers. But they 


and attempt to aſlaflinate the King; and that Groue he; 
« 2 eh gg ſhould have fifteen 3 pounds in he 
« reward ; and Pictering being a Prieſt, thirty thouſand 
Maſſes, which at twelve -pence a Maſs, amounted to 
that ſum. 25 9 

„ 2. That this reſolve was the ſame day drawn up in 
writing by one Mico, that was Secretary to the Societ 
and companion to Provincial Whitebread, at the ſald 
« Jhitebread's chamber, who having ſigned it, it was 
* carried by the deponent Oates, as being a meſſenger to 


& 
cc 


* 


„the conſult, to be ſigned by the reſt of the colloquies; 
* and that /r#land in his own chamber did ſign it in his 
<< preſence. | 


cc 


* ſolve, accepted the terms, and alſo ſigned it the ſame 
day in M bitebread's chamber, at Mrs. Sanders at 
m Se 
* forty or fiſty of the conſulters heard Maſs, and received 
** the Sacrament, adminiſtred by one Barton, a Jeſuit, and 
< thereupon took an oath of ſecrecy upon a Maſs-book, 
* which Mico held, while I hitebread pronounced the 
words. 

% 4. That in purſuance of this reſolve, the deponent 
6 did ſeveral times ſee Pickering and Grove walk in the 
<< Park together, with skrewed piſtols, longer than ordinary 


< piſtols, and ſhorter than ſome carbines: That they had 
e filver bullets champt, to render the wound incurable, and 
<* that he ſaw Groves bullets in May, and Packering's in 


% Auguſt: Moreover, | 


e 5, That before the conſult, in the month of March, = 


« Pickering had a fair opportunity to ſhoot the King; but 


the flint of his piſtol happened to be looſe, and he durſt 


„ not, venture to give fire; and becauſe by their negli- 
6 gence this opportunity was miſled, Pickering underwent 
«© Penance, and had twenty or thirty ftrokes of Diſci- 


« pline, and Grove was chidden for his careleſſneſz, as the 


«© deponent had ſeen in hitæbread's letters. 

6. That Grove did go about with one Smith, to ga- 
ce ther Peter-Pence, either to carry on the deſign, or to 
„ ſend to Rome: That he ſaw the book wherein it was 


entered, and heard the ſaid Grove ſay, He had been 


« gathering it.“ 
Bedlee the ſecond witneſs ſwore, | 


1. That he was employed for the ſpace of five years our 
« as a meſſenger, by the conſpirators, for carrying their * 


letters to the confederates beyond Seas, and bringing 


ee others back, all, or moſt of them relating to the plot; 


46 for he had a way to open and read them, by which he 
&« fully informed himſelf of thoſe matters: And for the 
4 nature of the Plot; he heard ſome of the conſpirators 


« ſay, That they would not leave any member of any Here- 


« tick in England, that ſhould ſurvive to tell bereafter, 
« That there ever was any ſuch Religion in England, at the 
« Protęſtant. And to confirm his intimacy with them, 
« he ſwore the manner of his firſt coming to be employed 
« by them; by means of a Lady Abbeſs of the £ng/i/þ 
« Nunnery of Dunkirk, who having kept him fix weeks 


<« in her Convent, recommended him to Sir Jahn Warner, 


« as a proper inſtrument, who afterwards ſent him to Fa- 
ce ther Harcourt to be inſtructed.” And as a further con- 
firmation, he brought his brother James Bedlue, who {wore 
he knew nothing of the Plot, but did teſtify, ** That he 


4e had heard the priſoners often, named as being of his bo- 


ce ther's acquaintance; and that he had, on his brother's 
6“ behalf, 2 ſeveral ſums of money from Prieſts and 
e Jeſuits, as fifty or ſixty, pounds at a time. 

“ 2, That about the latter end of Augu/#, this year, at 
« Mr. Harcourt's chamber, he met the priſoners, Ireland, 
« Pickering and Grove, with ſome others, where he heard 


ce them diſcourſe, That ſince the four Jriſb Ruffians had 


« miſled killing the King at Vindſir, Pickering and Grove 


(1) He declared before the Con, that he had acted by order in all be had done, And be believed the King knew of his employment, Par- 


tièularly that at Breſſels,” But rh&” 


ſeemed willing to be queſtioned about the King, the Committee did not chink fit to do it, nor to report ww 

he ſaid concerning it: Only in general, they reported thut, he ſpoke of another matter, about which they did not think fit t - interrogate him not co 

mention it. Littleton, one of the Committee, gaye Pr. Barnet an accovne of that polled chat very night, And be. found his behayiour made Rare 
Coleman was kept up Fat vo 


im preſſions on them all: It was given out, to make the Duke mort odious, that 


making Cönfeffiön, by the hapes the 


ſent of a pardon at Tyb»rn, - But he could got be ſo ignorant, as not to know, that at that rune it was not in the King's power to pardon him, 


rhe ride ran ſo high. Burner, p. 437. 
3 


„ 


z. That Pickering and Grove conſented to ſuch re 


7, where, in a little chapel, they, and about 
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46 ſhould go on with their deſign, and that one Conyers, a 
« Benediftine Monk, was to be joined with them; and 
d that they ſhould endeavour to aſſaſſinate his Majeſty in 
« his morning walks at Newmarket ; That they were very 
« eager upon it; and Mr. Grove, more forward than the 
ce reft, ſaid, ſince it could not be done clande/tinely, it ſhould 
ce be attempted openly; and that thoſe who ſhould fall in the 
« attempt, had the glory to dye in a good cauſe ; but if they 
« qere diſcovered, the diſcovery could never come to that 
ce height, but their party would be ſtrong enough to bring it 
4 to paſs. | 

« z. He ſwore that Harcourt told him, Grove was to 
« have fifteen hundred pounds, and P:ckering as many 
% Mafles, at twelve pence a Maſs, as came to the like 
« ſum. 

« ,, That at the ſame time, when the diſcourſe about 
« killing the King was at Harcourt's chamber, there was 
ce likewiſe a deſign concerted amongſt them of killing ſeveral 
e noble perſons, and the particular parts aſſigned to every 
“ one; as Knight, to kill the Earl of Shaftsbury ; Pri- 
« chard, the Duke of Buckingham ; Oneil, the Earl of 
* Offery; Obrian, the Duke of Ormond, &c. 


The defence made by the priſoners conſiſted in: 


«« 1, A peremptory denial of the whole. Grove par- 
e ticularly ſaid, As I have a ſoul to * { know nothing of 
« this matter charged upon me. Pickering affirmed, that 
« he never ſhot off a piſtol in his life. And I pitebread, 
«« who was there during the tryal, declared before Almighty 
„ God, that Oates had not ſpoken three words of truth. 

< 2, A particular denial of their knowledge of, or ac- 
c quaintance with, the witneſſes. Ireland denied that he 
« ever ſaw Bedloe, before that time in the Court; and 
<« challenged him to produce one witneſs that he had ever 
« ſpoken to him. Pickering affirmed, that he never ſaw 


« Oates before; and offered to ſwear that he never was 


ein Bedloe's company. And Grove affirmed, that he had 


c pave him a remarkable token, viz. that in December 
<« laſt, when he was with him, he owned, that he and 


three Iriſhmen had fired Southwark; and that they had 
a thouſand pounds given them for it; whereof he had four 


% hundred pounds, and the others two hundred pounds a 
ce pia. „ 

« 3. Ireland, againſt Bedlo“s evidence, affirmed, he 
«« was not in London the whole month of Auguſt, and part 
of September ; and offered to prove it by twenty wit- 
* nefles, that he was in Staffordſhire and Cheſhire all that 
time: and urged Bedloe to name the place, and the com- 
<< pany wherever they met together, But not only Bedloe 
„ ſwore the contrary, but likewiſe Oates himſelf; but 
« what ſeemed more important, one Sarah Pain, former- 
«< ly a ſervant to Grove, ſwore that ſhe ſaw Mr. Ireland at 
« a Scrivener's door in Fetter-Lane, about the 12th or 13th 
« of Auguſt. | | 

«© 4. Ireland, as well as I hitebread, objected againſt 
the grand conſult of April the 24th, that hundreds could 
« prove that Oates was at St. Omers all the months of 
«© April and May; and offered to produce a certificate 
from thence, under the ſeal of the College.” But ſuch 
certificate was not allowed as evidence by the law of England. 
Laſtly, they endeavoured to blaſt the reputation of Doctor 
Oates, and prove him perjured, ſince he had ſaid before the 


Council, that he knew no more than what he had alread 
_ depoſed, and yet had ſince added other teſtimonies. As 1 


have ſpoken of this objection, I ſhall not repeat here what 
has been ſaid. | 3 

In concluſion, all three were ſound guilty, and ſenten- 
ced to be drawn, hanged and quartered. But the execu- 
tion of Ireland and Grove, was deferred: till the 24th of 
January following, and that of Pickering to the gth of 
May. They pertiſted all three to their laſt breath, to pro- 
teſt they were as innocent of the crimes for which they 
were condemned, as the child unborn. As all the Papifts 


that ſuffered for this conſpiracy made uſe of the ſame man- 


ner of expreſſion, to declare their innocence, it was belie- 
ved, there was ſome equivocation in theſe words, though 
it could not be ſaid wherein it conſiſted. 5 5 

If it is conſidered, that the evidence of Oates and Bedlue 
upon oath was politive, and that the priſoners alledged in 
their defence only bare negations, the Jury will be eaſily 
Juſtified in their verdict. For why ſhould they credit the 
aſſeverations and oaths of the accuſed, more than the depo- 
ſitions of the two witneſſes? And yet, it was afterwards, 
and ftill is, pretended by many, that the condemned per- 
ſons were innocent. 1. Becauſe they aſlerted their inno- 
cence with their dying breath. 2, Becauſe it is taken 
for granted that Oates and Bedlbe were great villains, 3, 
But the ſtrongeſt proof, according to thoſe who are of this 


ndiAted, was, or is ſuppoſed to be committed. 


1) The proof of the Alibi, is, that whereby the Priſoner endeavours to prove his being in a different place from that where the Crime for which he ande 


No. 78, Vol. II. 


(2) A Woman ſwore the ſaw Ireland in Londen, about the middle of Agen Burnet, p. 443- 
| 2 8 


46. CHARLES: 


witneſſes from St. Omers, who ſwore that Oates was at 
St. Omers, in the Jeſuits College, the whole months of 
April and May, without ever ſtirring from thence, More- 
over, above forty witneſſes from the counties of Stafford 
and Che/ter, depoſed upon oath, that Father [reland was 
in thoſe counties all Auguſt, and part of September. 

To aſſiſt the Reader to judge of this affair, I think it 
neceſſary to make ſome remarks, and the rather, as the 
diſpute upon this ſubject is not yet ended. 

1. The defence by the Alibi (1) is liable to great incon- 
veniences, ſince, there being two contradictory evidences, 
it leaves the Judges doubtful what to reſolve, Generally 
if they come to a determination, it is not becauſe there is 
reaſon to believe one of the evidences more than the other, 
but becauſe equity requires that they incline rather to 
clemency than rigour. In the preſent trial, there were no 
depoſitions in favour of the Alibi, but only a bare allega- 
tion of the priſoners, and an offer of proof by abſent wit- 
neſſes. So, even ſuppoſing the innocence of the three accuſed 
perſons, the Jury could not but find them guilty, unleſs 
they preferred the bare aſſeveration of the priſoners, to the 
oaths of the witneſſes, which is never practiſed, But in 
the tryal of Oates, the proof of the Alibi was made uſe of 
to convict him of perjury, and ſentence him for it to a 
very rigorous puniſhment. It belongs to the Lawyers to 
decide, whether this be exactly regular. | 

2. If the circumſtances of the times of theſe two trials 
are conſidered, it will be found, there is as much reaſon to 
believe, in reſpect of one as of the other, that prejudice and 
paſſion bore a great ſway. When the three Jeſuits were 


condemned, the whole Kingdom was alarmed with the 


noiſe of a Plot, formed by that Society againſt the King, 
the Government, and the Proteſtant Religion. The two 
Houſes of Parliament had ſupported the reality of this plot, 
by the unanimity of their votes, and the King himſelf 
ſuppoſed it in all his proclamations. It ſhould not there- 
fore be ſtrange, that the Judges and Jury were prejudiced, 
and thereby inclined blindly to believe what Oates and 


Bedloe depoſed. But on the other hand, when Oates was 


convicted of perjury, the face of things was entirely chan- 
ged. A very zealous Catholick King was on the Throne, 
and it was now dangerous to affirm, there was a Popiſh 
Plot in 1678. The Papiſt had now the ſame ſuperiority 
over the Proteftants, as the Proteftants had in 1678 over 
the Catholicks, and the Judges were entirely devoted to 
the King. It ſuffices to ſay in a word, that Jefferies was 


his Judge, who forgot nothing which he thought capable to 
prejudice the Jury againſt the priſoner, In ſhort, Oates 
was condemned upon the evidence of twenty two witneſſes 


from St. Omers, all ſcholars or dependents of the Jeſuits, 
and upon that of forty other witneſſes from the counties of 
Chefter and Stafford, amongſt whom it is only ſaid there 
were ſeveral Proteſtants, Moreover, the queſtion was not 
only, whether Ireland was in thoſe counties during the 
months of Augu/t and September, but whether he had never 
ftirred from thence in that time (2). Now it is hard to 
conceive that ſuch a negative propoſition can be proved by 
forty witneſſes. | 2 


Having thus repreſented what is urged on both ſides, I 


leave the Reader to his own judgment. The affair of the 
conſpiracy muſt now be interrupted for ſome time, in or- 
der to proceed to another which made a great noiſe at this 
time. But it is neceſſary to look back alittle on the ſitua- 
tion of the Engliſb Court. | | 


The Earl of Danby Lord-Treafurer, was conſidered as 74. Bart of 
He had a great genius, and Danby's f- 


a ſolid judgment, and as he diſapproved of the principles of . 


the King's Prime Miniſter. 


697 


opinion, is, that it was upon the tryal of theſe three men 1678. 
that Oates in the Reign of King James the Second, was _ Trials 
convicted of perjury upon the depoſitions of twenty two 


the Cabal, endeavoured to diſingage the King from the guner. 


methods, he had been led into by their counſel, This p. 439, &. 
drew upon him the enmity of the Duke of York, and all f. 
the French Faction, with whom joined the Lord Ruſſel, Echard. 
and other Male-contents in the Houſe of Commons; and Danby's 


among the Peers, the Earls of Eſex and Shaftsbury, whilſt an 


the Duke of Monmouth, and the Ducheſs of Portſmouth did 
their utmoſt to leſſen his credit with the King. In a word, 
a ſtrong party was formed againſt him, who were bent to 
ruin him at any rate. Theſe enemies were alſo joined by 
another, who had been his moſt intimate friend. This 
was Mr. Montague Ambaſſador in France, who aſpiring to 
the office of Sectetary of State, took it very ill, that the 
Treaſurer had ingaged to bring in Sir William Temple. 
Mr. Montague was the Treaſurer's moſt dangerous enemy, 
becauſe he had private letters in his hands from that Mi- 
niſter, and though he could not divulge them without great 
injury to the King, this gave him no uneaſineſs, becauſe, 
reſolving to throw himſelf into the party againſt the Court, 
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1678, which was moſt prevalent in the Parliament, he knew he of Danby's impeachment, and therefore, before the Lor 5, 
ſhould be protected, even againſt the King himſelf, To could reſolve, whether the Earl of Danby ſhould be ſent HEN 
this end, he got himſelf elected member for Northampton, the Tower, came to the Parliament the zoth of December 
and ſuddenly leaving Paris, without the King's conſent or and prorogued it to the 4th of February, after paſſing * 
knowledge, came to London, and took his ſeat in the Houſe, ſingle Act againſt the Papifls. 
The King offended at ſo ſtrange a proceeding, and being Immediately after the prorogation of the Parliament, 77 F, 
alſo informed by the Swediſh Ambaſlador of the deſign of Sir Foſeph Williamſon Secretary of State, reſigned the Seals ele, 
the Treaſurer's enemies, and their intention to make uſe of into the hands of the King, who appointed [ Robert Spencer] _ mais 
his letters, ſent the 19th of December the following meſlage Earl of Sunderland, in his room, though he had given . 

Kennet. to the Houſe of Commons, That upon information hopes of the place to Sir William Temple, then Ambaſſador aa 

pr 355* „that Mr. Montague, a member of that Houſe, and late in Holland, and had called him over for that purpoſe, But Na 

p. 440. © Ambaſſador in France, had held ſeveral conferences with Temple at his arrival found the poſt filled, the Earl of Fun. b 330. 

R. Coke. cc the Pope's Nuntio there, without any directions or in- derland having paid Williamſon fix thouſand pounds, and 

« ſtructions from his Majeſty ; his Majeſty to the end that five hundred guineas, which Temple was not able or wil. 

6 he might know the truth of that matter, had given orders Jing to give. Shortly after, the King diſmiſſed the Earl of The Er, 
« for the ſeizing of Mr. Montague's papers (1).” The Danby, and put the Treaſury into commiſſion (5), Daaky , 
leaders of the oppoſite party to the King, made great ob- After the prorogation, the King was extremely em- 1 
jections to this meſſage, pretending, it ought to be firſt baraſſed, not only by reaſon of the Earl of Danbys im- 165755 
known, whether the information had been given upon oath, peachment, which properly fell upon him, but alſo by freſh LM 
and what was the nature of Mr, Montague crime, before diſcoveries, both of the plot, and Godfrey's murder, The Pre- 

Kennet, they could conſent to the ſeizure of his papers. Upon this 21ſt of December, Miles Prance, a Goldſmith of London, e 

. 355. Mr. Montague acquainted the Houſe, * That he had in his a Papiſt, who had ſometimes worked for the Queen in her Ear...” 

« cuſtody ſome papers, which, as he conceived, might Chapel of Somer ſet-houſe, was taken up by a warrant from bun Cd. 
e tend very much to the ſafety of the King's perſon, and the Council, upon the information of one Mien, a lodger 8... 
e the preſervation of the Government.“ A Committee in his Houſe, that he was concerned in the murder of God. P. 4;,- 
was immediately appointed to bring the writings to the frey. "Though it was very poflible for Godfrey to have been 
Houſe, which being accordingly done, and Mr. Montague murdered by perſons not in the plot, yet it was generally 
ordered to ſele& ſuch of them as he thought for the ſervice believed, the murder was committed by Papiſts, and that 

of the Houſe, and diſpoſe of the reſt as he pleaſed, he pro- if the authors could be diſcovered, it would be a great 

Danby's duced two letters out of many others, both ſubſcribed, means to unravel the plot. Wherefore the two Houſes 

Lett. Danby, and ſent to him at Paris, on the negotiation of the had appointed a committee, of which the Earl of Shaft, 

| money which his Majeſty expected from the King of France, bury was chairman, to inquire after the authors of this 

at the bottom of one of which were theſe words, This Let- murder. | f 

ter is writ by my order, C. R. (2). Theſe letters diſco- In this affair as in that of the plot there are, among 
vering to the Houſe, from whence had proceeded the King's the Hiſtorians, two parties directly oppoſite, one aſſerting, 
delays with regard to the war againſt France, they imme- this murder was committed by Papiſts, and the other main- 

Dec. 21. diately reſolved, That there was ſufficient matter of im- taining the contrary, The latter, in ſupport of their opi- 

Kennet, « peachment againſt Thomas Earl of Danby, Lord-Trea- nion, relate numberleſs facts, with ſo many circumſtances, 

pe 335" * furer of England,” and within two days, by the help of that they would be more than capable of proving what 

Mr. Montague, the articles of impeachment were drawn they advance, could their faithfulneſs and alſo the certain- 
up, and ſent to the Houſe of Lords, But this impeach- ty of the facts be entirely relyed on. But it is very ſur- 
ment was rather againſt the King himſelf, than the Earl prizing, to ſee continually the truth of their opinion ſup- 
of Danby, who had only acted by his expreſs orders. For, poſed, without any other proof than a great many unwar- 
though in the impeachment were inſerted ſeveral articles ranted facts. This may paſs when we write only for one of 
which only concerned the Earl, it was not in thoſe that the the Parties, ever ready to believe what is advanced by a 
ſtrength of the impeachment conſiſted, but in thoſe relat- Hiſtorian of their own fide ; but as I write for foreigners, 
ing to the negotiation with France, concerning the King's to whom the actors and the authors are equally unknown, 
penſion, on pretenſe that the Lord-Treaſurer had acted I am not to ſuppoſe true, facts of which I ſee no proof. 
without order, though the contrary was not doubted (3). I don't hereby pretend to inſinuate to my Readers, that 
But the intention was to oblige the Earl for his own ſafety all theſe facts are falſe ; but only that I have not ſufficient 
to plead the King's orders for what he had done. This reaſons to believe them true, and conſequently ought not to 
perplexed him extremely, for he could not juſtify himſelf, form any ſuppoſition upon them. | 
without accuſing the King, and he could not accuſe the As for Prance the Goldſmith, it is readily ſuppoſed, he Let: 
King, without entirety forfeiting his favour, Eſpecially as was maliciouſly accuſed by Mren, becauſe Prance had forced | 58 
the King had earneſtly deſired him not to divulge his ſe- him to pay fourteen months rent, due to him for lodging, 
crets, offering him Letters of Pardon to ſcreen him from and that having at firſt with execrations denied the mur- 
the Parliament. He therefore reſolved to conceal the King's der, he was at laſt compelled by threats and ill treatment 
private orders upon this aftair, but however could not help to confeſs that he knew the whole matter, and to give 
ſending two of Montague's letters to the Commons, which a particular aceount of all the circumſtances. If this ſup- 
diſcovered him to be the principal author of this negotia- poſition was well proved, or at leaſt ſupported by the teſti- 
tion. Theſe letters alſo ſhowed, that the Court of France mony of any cotemporary perſon of reputation known in 
conſidered the Lord-Treaſurer as their great enemy, whoſe London, there would be no occafion to ſeek for other proofs. 
ruin was to be effected, in order to have the King of Eng- But, as I have ſaid, theſe facts are declared as undeniable, 
land at their diſpoſal, But the Commons were ſo enraged without any warrant. For my part, who ſeek not to 
- againſt the Earl, that they would not ſuffer theſe letters to impoſe upon my readers, I ſhall only inform them of the 
per 23. be read. On the other hand, when the articles of his im- facts univerſally acknowledged, adding alſo ſuch as are 
peachment were read in the Houſe of Lords, he in a ſpeech doubtful and advanced without proof, that the reader may WS >... 
frequently inſinuated, that he could make ſuch a defence, know what he is to adhere to. % 
as would admit of no reply (4). Every one knew what Prance being arreſted, as I ſaid, was carried to I. be., pe 
he meant, but it is certain, he was not ſo much aimed at as minſter to be examined before a Committee of the Lords. 1 
the King himſelf, and that it was intended by this means, ere a deciſive fact is begun to be advanced without any | 
more than by the plot it ſelf, to ſhow the publick, that the author, namely, that Prance was firſt carried into a little 
King, and the Duke of 2574, were the real authors of all room, where ſeveral perſons went to ſee him, and among o- 
the evils of the Kingdom, and in a word, the heads of the thers Bedlue, who knowing him not, privately inquired which 
conſpiracy to ſubvert the Government, and Proteſtant Re- was the priſoner ? When he was informed, he withdrew 
% King ligion, The King eaſily perceived the deſign of the Earl to an Eating-Houſe in the neighbourhood, where Prance 


prorogues the | | 
Parl © | | . 
e 2 (1) Burnet ſays, the Earl of Danby having broke with Montague, was apprehenſve Montague might accuſe him, ſo reſolved to prevent him. Jenlins, then 


p · 356, at Nimeguen, writ over, according to & direction ſent him, as was believed, that he underſtood Montague had been in a ſecret correſpondence with the Pope's ] . Ib: 


* 


H- deni 
all. 
Dec. 22 


7. ſent f 
Newgat 


= Leftran 
= EF: hard, 
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bid. 


Ibid, 


8 | Id. p. 


Nuntio at Paris, (Montague, it ſeems, had made uſe of him, and given him money, which he leved, for ſuch ſecrets as he could draw from bim.) Upen 
Jentins's Letter, the King ſent the above meflage to the Commons. Thig was a device of the Lord Danby's, to find his own Letters and deſtroy them, and then 
to let the proſecution drop. But Montague had put a box, in which the Letters were, in ſure hands out of the way. Whil the debate about the meſſage was 
in hand, the box was brought to him, which he opened, and took out two ef the Lord Danby's Letters, that contained inſtructions to him to treat with the 
King of France for three hundred thouſand pounds a year, for three years, if a peace ſucceeded ; fince it would not be convenient for the King to meet a Parlia- 
ment in all that ume, and he was charged to mention no part of this to the Secretary of State, Theſe Taft words made very much for Secretary Coventry, fince 
now it appeared, that he was not truſted with theſe ill practices, p. 440, 442. br Ny ww Bog 
(2) The firſt was dared January 17. 1677-8, and the ſecond March 25. 1678. "© + "BF | «7 : 
(3) The ſubſtance of the Articles againſt him, was, 1. That he had treated with foreign Princes and Ambaſſadors, without the privity of the Secretaries 
of State. 2. Endeayoured to ſubvert the antient form of Government; and deſigned to raiſe and keep up a ſtanding army, 3. Attempted to hinder the meeting 
of Parliaments. 4. Concealed and ſuppreſſed the evidence for the Popiſh Plot. 5. Had waſted the King's Tresſure, and iſſued out great ſums of money for 
wnnecefſary penſions, and ſecret ſervices, to the value of two hundred and thirty one thouſand, fix hundred and two pounds, in two years. 6. Procured for kim - 
eli confderable Gifts ard Grants. Aennet, p. 355 * | | ; | 
(4) He affirmed, That he had never done any thing of great moment, for which be had not always had bis Majefly's command. 6 . , 
(5) The Commiſſioners were, Arthur Capel Earl of Efſex, Lawrence Hyde the Earl of Clarendon's Rother, Sir Fobn Arnie, Sir Edward Deering, 70 
Sidney Code pbin. Kennct, 5. 357 —— This year died Henry Oldenburg, Secretary to the Royal Scciety, firſt Publiſher of the Philoſophical Tranſac.40ns3 
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was brought ſome time after, till he ſhould be called to his 
examination. As ſoon as Bedloe, who was purpoſely planted 
in the fame room, had caſt his eyes upon him, he cried 
out, „This is one of the rogues that I ſaw with a dark 
« lanthorn about the body of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey ; 
« but he was then in a Perriwig.” 

If any care had been taken to prove that Bedloe had 
asked which was Prance, and that he purpoſely waited for 
him in the Eating-houſe, where he knew he was to be 
brought, there would be no need of other proof, and the 
caſe would be decided. But this fact entirely reſts upon 
the authority of the Hiſtorian who relates it (1). 

Prance being carried to the Committee of Lords, Bedloe 
directly charged him with the murder of Godfrey, and 
Mren with being out of the houſe while the body was miſ- 
ſing. Prance denied all with imprecations upon himſelf. 
But as the bare denial of a priſoner ought not to carry it 
azainſt the teſtimony of two witneſſes, the Lords thought fit 
to ſend him to Newgate, where he was put in the Condemn- 


ed Hole, loaden with heavy irons, and, ſays my Author, 


!eft all night te conſider what further anſwers to make, 
and whether he would venture his Soul or his Body. 

Herein manifeſtly appears the prejudice of the Hiſtorian, 
who cannot have known, that the intention of the Lords 
was to leave Prance to conſider, whether he would venture 


his Soul or his Body. He could ſay this but by virtue of 


wid. 


Ibid. 


his Syſtem, which ſuppoſes, that the Committee was re- 
ſolved at any rate, to make Prance an evidence to the 
murder of Godfrey. _ WE: | 

But here is another fact ſtill more important, advanced 
with the ſame aflurance without any authority. 

The next morning early, a man entred the Condemn- 
ed Hole, where Prance was ; and laying down a paper 
upon a form juſt by him, retired ; ſoon after came in ano- 
ther with a candle, who ſet it down and left him. B 


that light he read the paper, wherein he found brief hints 


to what he was to ſwear when he ſhould be called to his 
ſecond examination, with a menace of being hanged if he 
did not confeſs what was expected of him. Prance, 
ſays the Author, preſently imagined this to be a contri- 
vance of the Lord Shaftsbury. | 3 | 

A fact of this nature, (which paſſed in a dungeon 


where there is but one man, and where two others, at 
| ſeveral times, only go in and out, without ſaying a word, 
one to bring a paper, the other a candle) can only be 


Prance 


Dec. 22. 
Ibid, 


known by Prance's own confeſſion. Now it is certain, 
Prance never owned any ſuch thing; if he had, it 
would aſſuredly have been ſaid , how and upon what occa- 
ſion. But if this be ſo, how it can it be ſaid that Prance 
imagined this to be a contrivance of the Earl of Shafts- 
bur; ? Is it a thing ſo common, to know what paſſes in 
a Man's private thoughts, that it is not worth the while 
to ſay how this knowledge was attained? _ | 

I proceed to other facts which are not conteſted. Prance 
after he had continued in priſon all night, and part of the 
next day, told Captain Richardſon, Maſter of Newgate, 
that he had matters of great moment to communicate to 
the Earl of Shafisbury Chairman of the Committee. He 
was, according to his requeſt, carried the ſame night to 


: the Earl, who, in preſence of three other perſons, examined 


him five or ſix hours. It is pretended that the Earl abuſa 
and menaced him, telling him, That there were great ones 
concerned, and he muſt diſcover them tos; far the little ones 
ſhould not ſerve his turn, bidding him, not ſpare the King 
himſelf. It does not however appear that theſe menaces 


made much impreſſion upon Prance, ſince his depoſitions 


reached only perſons of low condition. However, he diſ- 
covered part of what he ſaid he knew, with a promiſe of a 


more ample confeſſion if he might have his pardon. He 


ſigned his depoſition , and was returned to priſon. Upon 
this the Lords obtained for him from his Majeſty a full 
and general pardon. Then a Committee of the Lords 
was ſent to Newgate to acquaint him with it, and to exa- 
mine him. The Commons likewiſe ordered him to be ex- 
amined by a Committee of ſecrecy, Theſe two examina- 
tions being made with great ſtrictneſs, Prance was carri- 
ed the next day to Vhitehall, to be examined before the 


King and Council, 


In this examination he accuſed five perſons, as aQually 
preſent at the murder; namely Girald and Kelley, two 1riſb 
Prieſts ; Rebert Green, Cuſhion-Man to the Queen's Cha- 


(1) Our Author means Echard. Burnet ſays, Prance being taken 
knowing any thing concerning him : And at firſt fight, 
P. 445» 
(2 la an account of the Plat printed in 1680, it is ſald, That 
where he himſelf, where Berry ſtocd 3 as alſo the door, fairs, 
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pel; Laurence Hill Servant to Dr. Godden Treaſurer of 1678-9. 
the Chapel; and Henry Berry Porter of Somerſet-Horiſe. 

Being asked, J/hy he gave ſo different a relation to the 
Committee of Lords from what he now ſo freely confeſſed © 

He anſwered, That he was not then ſure of his pardon. 

Being further asked, hy he came not in upon the procla- 

mation and reward theres! He ſaid, He was afraid to traft 

it. As he had been very particular concerning the circum- 

ſtances of the time, place, and manner of the murder, the 

King to be aſſured of the truth, appointed the Duke of 
Monmouth, the Earl of Offiry, and the Vice-chamberlain, 

to go with Prance to Somerſet- Houſe, and make him ſhow 

them the places where the things were acted. The Au- Leftrarge. 
thor ſo often mentioned, adds what deſerves to be remem- Ecbord. 
ber'd. Prance, ſays he, was very punctual in naming de 
and ſhowing ſome of the rooms, but ſo uncertain and du- 

bious in ſome particulars, eſpecially about the chief room, 

that when the Duke of Monmouth privately asked the Earl 

of Offory, what he thought en it? The Earl anſwered, 1. 

was all a cheat (2). I purpoſely. take notice of this parti- 

cular, becauſe it is directly contrary to the report made to 

the Council, as will preſently appear. | 

In the afternoon, Prance, in the preſence of the Coun 
cil, was confronted with Green, Berry, and Hill, who 
denyed every ſyllable of the charge, and Prance ſtood as 
ſtoutly to every point of the accuſation, After which he 
was ſent back to Newgate for four or five days. 

The ſame Authors ſay here, that his irons were ſome- Fch-d. 
times off and ſometimes on, according as he was in a 11 p. 307, 
diſcovering temper. That is to ſay, the Jailor by the ſe- 
cret orders of the Committee, treated him well or ill, as 
he was diſpoſed to retra& or adhere to his depoſition A- 
nother particular is likewiſe added, that he was often 
viſited by Members of both Houſes, who ſometimes ſe- 
verely threatned him when his evidence did not agree 
with Bedlee's, and particularly becauſe he would not own 
the Perriwig which Bedloe had firſt mentioned. But 
theſe particulars tending to ſhow that Prance was forced 
to depoſe what he knew not, are ſupported by no Author, 
no Evidence, no Authority. There are no other vouch- 
ers but the Hiſtorians who report theſe particulars, with- 
out vouchſafing to inform their Readers from whence they 
received them. | 
After Prance had remained four or five days in Newgate, H. retracts 
he was once more carried to be examined before the King *:/** tb. 
in Council, But he made it his requeſt that he might 8 
firſt wait upon the King himſelf. Upon this Richardſon Burnet. 
had orders to carry him to Mr. Ch/finch's lodgings, where b. 446, 
the King came, The King taking Prance into a room by 1 
himſelf, after ſome time, opened the door, and bad Chif- 
finch and Richardſon take notice of what Prance ſaid ; who 
being called to ſpeak out plainly, he declared, That the prince re- 
men he had fworn againſt were all innocent, and that all be tracti all 
had fworn againſt them was falſe, which he affirmed, ſays * oh 
one, with great paſſion and aſſeveration. Upon which the Echard, 
King asked him, Upon your ſalvation is it {3 ? He replied, III. p. 557. 
Upon my ſalvation the whole accuſaiten is falſe, He was 
then carried beſore the Council, where he declared to the 
ſame effect, and was asked, I bat Inducement he had to his 
e put him upon it? He ſaid, No body 
prompted him; he only knew the men he ſwore againſt; be 
never ſaw Bedloe before he was taken up ; he knew nothing 
of the Plot nor of the murder; — and could nat ret far 
the ſtory he had told. But Wren owed him money, and 
threatned him becauſe he dunned him for it, and fo haired 
him into it, He was then remanded to priſon. 

After ſo ſerious an aſſeveration, no man of ſenſe can 
imagine, that Catholicks, or Courtiers had gained Prance 
to retract his firſt depoſition. For this would be only to 
alledge a bare ſuſpicion without proof. But to have it be- 
lieved, that the Committee, and ſeveral members of both 
Houſes, had threatned Prance in caſe his depoſition agreed 
not with Bedlze's, there is no need of proof, and the bare 
relation of a Hiſtorian who writ above thirty years after, is 
more than ſufficient for that. | 7h 

Unhappily Prance retrated once more. But this ſig- 
nifies nothing, becauſe he denied what he had lately faid 
before the King and Council, by reaſon of the exceſſive 
torments he was made to ſuffer, till he had promiſed to de- 
poſe whatever was deſired. Let us hear what a famous 
Hiſtorian (3) ſays on this occaſion (4). 


** Prance, 


up on Wren's Information was carried lo Weſtminſter Bedle accuentally paſſed by, 
he charged ſomebody to ſeize on him For he was one of thoſe, whom he faw about . 


France gave ſuch an exs@ account of the very ſpot upon which the murther was committed; 


well ativied wh te wreck of kis retorter. age 3 Ars entry, Cc. mentioned in his Narrative, that his Majeſty's Commiſſioners returned very 


(3) Echard ; who has borrowed the follow 
(4) Burnet ſays, after Prance had declared before 
_ lately ſent the Keeper of Newgate to the King, 

Yet he went off from this again, 


ing Paragraph, as well as ſeveral others, from Roger Lefrange, without neming his Author 
the King and Ccuncil, that his fiſt conf - 


to tell him, that all he had ſworn was true, but that the horror and confuſion he was in 
and denied every thin. Dr. Lloyd was upon this Feat to talk with him, At firſt he denied every thing to him, Bur 


n was all a fiction, he was carried back to Priſon, but imme- 
„put him on denying 


Dr. 


** 


III. p 507. | 
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The HISTORY 


« Prance, excepting juſt after his return, ſtood firm 
« and immoveable in his denial, againſt all terrors and 
« temptations for about twelve days, from the 2gth of 
«© December to the 11th of this preſent January. During 
« which ſpace of time, his uſage was barbarous, and more 
&« like the Romiſb Inquiſition, than the methods of a free 
&« nation, For nine days at leaſt his caſe was deplorable ; 
« and what with the deadly cold and naſtineſs of the 
<« place, the diſtreſs of his condition, the agony of his 
« thoughts, under the horrour of bringing new guilt upon 
« his conſcience, and the galling weight of his Irons, he 
&« Jay in ſuch torments both of body and mind, that he 
« ſpent his hours in roaring and groaning, frequently and 
« pitifully crying out, Net guilty, not guilty ! No murther, 
« e murther ! He uſed the ſame outcries, or clamours, at 
« leaſt, to that effect, ſo often, that the impoſers had no 
« way to cover the ſcandal, and the inhumanity of their 
« treatment, but either by imputing the anguiſh of a 
« wounded conſcience to the ravings of a diſtempered 
« brain; or by converting the marks of a true repentance 
« into the ſtory of a counterfeit madneſs. But when 
&« things were at the worſt, Prance was now and then, as 
& the good humour prevailed, eaſed of his irons, comfort- 
« ed with good words and promiſes, and no artifice o- 
« mitted to bring him to a proper underſtanding, The 
Keepers were then under the ſole direction of a cer- 
<« tain ambulatory Committee, when and what degree to 
«© ſqueeze, to pinch, to eaſe, to ſhackle, to comfort, or 
<« to torment their priſoners ; and moſt things were done 
&« according to the particular orders of that cabal. It 
« would be too tedious to recite all the ſufferings of this 
« unfortunate man, who being unable to hold out as Cor- 


« ral had done, and finding his life in the ſame danger 


« with thoſe he had accuſed, he at length ſubmitted to the 
ce temptation, and upon a new aſſurance of pardon, he 
promiſed to ſtand by his former evidence. Immediate- 
« ]y upon this, on the 11th of Fanuary, his Irons were 
« knocked off, and he was removed from hard boards, and 
« a diſmal cold room, to a fine lodging and a curious bed, 
« with variety of the beſt meats and drinks. Here ha- 
« ving pen, ink and paper, and the aſſiſtance of his friend 
« one Mr. Boyce, he finiſhed his ſtory, and prepared for 
« being a compleat evidence againſt Green, Berry and 


* 
* 


« Hill, who were ſhortly after to come upon their tryals.“ 


As the author of this paſſage is not content with in- 


ſinuating, that Prance was compelled by torments to ſup- 


port his ſecond depoſition, but openly undertakes to prove 
it by facts which are entirely deciſive, it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the Reader's inſtruction to make ſome remarks 


on this ſubject. : 


1. When in a controverted matter, a Hiſtorian reports 
facts to which he was not an eye-witneſs, and which 
however are capable of deciding for or againſt, the Reader 
has a right to expect from him ſome teſtimony, or ſome au- 
thor ; ina word, to be informed, how he came to the know- 


ledge of ſuch ſacts. But here, we ſee neither teſtimony 


nor author, in the text, or margin. 


2. It appears from this very relation, that all the ill uſage 


of Prance, conſiſted in keeping him nine days in irons. If 
this is like a Romiſb inquiſition, it may be affirmed, Eng- 
land has a conſtant inquiſition, ſince priſoners committed 
for murder, or other great crimes are never treated other- 
wiſe, Beſides, it will be ſeen hereafter, that Prance denied 
his ever receiving any ill uſage in prifon, or his wanting 
any thing. As to the torments of his mind, and his 
roarings and groanings, ſuppoſing them true, only Prance 
himſelf could know the motives, and it muſt be ſurpriſing 
to ſee an author talk of what paſſed in Prance's mind, as 
if he had been his confident. ' | 

3. He ought to have explained what was this Ambu- 
latory Committee, from whom the Keepers received direc- 
tions ; for it is well known, that during the prorogation 


of the Parliament (and all this paſſed at the time of the 


prorogation) the Keeper of Newgate could obey no orders 
but thoſe of the King, or at leaft of the Courts of Juſtice. 

4. Laſtly, in proof of a fact ſo remarkable and deciſive, 
we have only the bare aſſeveration of the author, whoſe 
exaggeration is kept up with expreſſions the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt capable to give the Readers terrible ideas of the tor- 
ments endured by Prance, which, however, amount to a 
nine days impriſonment in irons. Beſides, the author poſi- 
tively ſays, that Prance was gained without telling us by 
whom, or how, or giving the leaſt warrant for what he 
advances. I do not ſay that all this is falſe, for I know 


<< the little room where it was firſt laid. 
© body above four days and nights, Girald and Kelly ad- 


nothing of it, But as it is not forbid to rel 
fulneſs of the author, or of thoſe ſrom 9 1679.5 
ceived his informations; ſo neither is it forbid to doubt 0 
it, and to believe that he might be prejudiced by Pa > 
ag which are implicitly ſwallowed or rejected ce 
as they are advantagious or prejudicial to the ſid 
by thoſe who hear them, 12 2 n 
Bedloe had given but a very imperſect information of th 
murder of Godfrey, He ſaid indeed, it was committed T 
Somerſet- Houſe, and that he had ſeen the dead body Bs 
as to the other circumſtances, he only ſpoke of them as 8 
ceived from perſons who had abſented themſelves ; hires 
Prance delivered in writing a more regular and full hey 
count, which contained preciſely his depoſition before the 
King in Council, and was to this effect: , 
&* Girald, Kelly, Green, Berry, Hill and Prance, with 
“ the approbation of ſome others, after ſeveral conſults. fa 5 
„tions (1), had reſolved to murther Sir Edmund}, ae 


«© Godfrey, as being a bitter perſecutor of the Catholicks, %%% «. 
2 


Cernng 5, 


cc . . . ; , D 
an active diſcoverer of their deſigns, and a particular Fdmuray, 


«© enemy to the Queen's ſervants, Thus determined, on Cen,“ 


Saturday the 12th of Oober, Hill went to Sir Edmung. e 
e bury Godfreys houſe in the morning, and talked with bs“ 
« him in private (2). Then taking his leave, he went to e 
« Girald, and Green, and with them ſtaid hard by, wait- Bure, 
ing for the Gentleman's coming out, which he did a. 140 
„bout ten or eleven, all alone as uſually, T hey dogged + "nf 
him to ſeveral places, till about fix or ſeven in the noch 

«© ing, when Green went to Prance's houſe, and told h 


&« They had ſet him near St. Clements; and that P, 0 


ance 


* muſt make all haſte to the Vater-Gate, at Somerſet- 


« Houſe, where he ſhould find Kelly and Berry, which he 
«© he did; and they three waited there till about nine 2 
clock: When of a ſudden Hill came running and faid 
He was coming, and they muſt pretend a quarrel 
and he would fetch him in, While Kelly and Berry 
„were in a ſeeming ſcuffle, Hill, at the gate, flop- 
c ped Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, and entreated him for 
&« God's fake to come in, for two men were a quar- 
relling, and he was afraid there would be bloedſhed. The 
« Gentleman being a Magiſtrate, did at laſt conſent, ard 
Hill entered the gate firſt, to ſhew him the perſons ; 
% and after them followed Girald and Green; while Prater | 
« watched the water-gate, and Berry was to ſecure the 
<« paſſage by the chapel. But firſt, he and Kelly, the pre- 
« tended combatants, ſtood about the end of the rail by 
e the Queen's ſtables ; and as Sir Edmundbury went down 
towards them, Green ſuddenly threw a twiſted handker- 
chief about his neck, and immediately all four pulled 
„ him down and ftrangled him, ſo as he could make no 
e noiſe ; after which they threw him behind the rail, and 
gave him ſome violent punches on the breaſt with their 
„knees, and Green with all his force rung his neck al- 
„ moſt round. Prance and Berry being come to them, 
when he was quite dead, they all helped to carry the 
body into Dr. Godden's lodgings, where Hill lived, and 
„ where they brought him up five or ſix ſteps, into a 
little room on the right-hand, and there left him that 
„night, and Sunday all day and night. On Monday night, 
« Hill and ſome others removed him into a room in the 
c upper Court, where Prance was ſhewn the body by the 
« light of a dark-lanthorn, and where Bedlas ſwore ke ſaw 
« Prance. On Tugſday night, they carried him to ano- 
ther room in the long entry, over-againſt Dr. Gadden's 
e lodgings ; and on Wedneſday night they removed it to 
Having kept the 


A 
A 


La 
La 


La 
Lay 


6 viſed to have it carried into the fields, and leave him 


run through with his own ſword, that he might be ſup- 


<< poſed to have murdered himſelf; and therefore his money, 
« rings, &c. were all to be left with him. This being 
< agreed, they reſolved to carry him out that night; and 
« accordingly Hill procured a Sedan, or Chair, into which 
« they put the body about twelve a clock. Berry the 
<< Porter, having invited the centinels into his houſe, o- 
„ pened the gate, and Prance and Gerald carried out the 
<< Sedan (3). Thus, ſometimes they two, and ſometimes 
„Kelly and Green, carried it up towards Soho-fields, hard 
ce by the Greciant Church; and there Hill attending with 
6 a horſe, they ſet the body up before him, and leſt the 
« Sedan in ſome unfiniſhed buildings in that place; where- 


upon Girald ſaid, I wihh we had a hundred ſuch rogues as 


& ſecure as this, Then Prance being a houſe-keeper, re» 


turned home; and the other four went on, one leading 


Dr. Lloyd told me, that he was almoſt dead through the d'forder of his mind, and with cold in his body. But after that Dr. Lhyd had made a fire, and cauſed 


him to'be putina bed, and 
was not poſſible for him to doubt of his ſiacerity in it, p. 446. 


todiſcour'e the maiter with him, be returned to his confeſſion z which he did in fuch a manner, that Dr. Lleyd ſaid to me, it 


(1) Prance named an Ajehouſe where they uſed to meet, and the people thereof did confirm this of their meeting there. Burnet, p. 445- 
2) He went to ice whether Godfrey was gone out, and ſpoke to his maid ; who, upon Hil's being taken, went to Newgoare, and in the crowd of Priſoners 


diſtinguiſhed him, ſaying, He was the pe: ſou that asked for maſter tha 


con Id find an opportunity of put ug their vil- nous deſign in execution. MSS, | 
(3) One of the Centingls ſwore he faw 9 Sedan cagried in j but none aw it curied out. Burnet, p. 446. 
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t morning. 114. 


They had watched Sir Edmundbury for frveral weeks, bens 
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1678-9. ©* the horſe, Hill riding and holding the body ( 1), and the 
« other two walking by. They carried him to a place 
4e called Primroſe- hill, about two miles out of town, where 
4e they left him in a ditch, with his own ſword run thro' 
« his body by Girald himſelf, in the exact poſture of one 
c that had murdered himſelf.” oe” ; 

This depoſition, which was immediately publiſhed, met 
with an entire belief from the people. But afterwards, when 
the popiſh party prevailed, ſeveral authors endeavoured to 
find many miſtakes and inconſiſtencies in it, and even main- 
tained, that it was not penned by Prance, but by ſome abler 
hand. As at firſt it was dangerous to ſay, that Prance was a 
falſe witneſs, it was afterwards no leſs dangerous to main- 
tain, he had ſpoke the truth. Hence ſome adhere to this 
depoſition, and others to the writings afterwards publiſhed 

2 againſt it, to demonſtrate its falſhood. | 

EZ ,.m While theſe things were tranſacted, the King was by no 

den ant means at eaſe, The Plot (of which he was ſuſpected to be 

b 13 the Author, at leaſt in what concerned the Government and 

Il. p. 509. Religion) and the impeachment againſt the Earl of Danby, 

5 which entirely reflected upon him, could not but greatly 

u. z. perplex him. To divert a little theſe ſuſpicions, he publiſh- 

Lean. ed, the beginning of January, ſeveral proclamations againſt 

r the Papiſts, who, immediately after the prorogation of the 

1 Parliament, were returned to London and Weſtminſter. By 

another proclamation, he recalled all his ſubjects from the 
foreign Seminaries ; but theſe were remedies little capable 

*4 of curing the people's ſuſpicions and fears. | 

* 9:ſuit: taten About this time was diſcovered a College of Jeſuits at 

=” 9 * Lower- Come in Herefordſhire. Moreover, a freſh witneſs 


= informat: 


* Dugdate. appeared, one Stephen Dugdale, who pretended to make 


RLES II. | 50t 


compoſed chiefly of rigid Epiſcopalians, who perhaps cans 1579-9. 
not be vindicated in their perſecution of the Presbyterians; © 

But however, they were not willing to ſacrifice the Pro- 

teſtant Religion, and the liberties of the Nation, to their 
paſſion againſt Presbyterianiſm. From hence flowed the 18 171 
quarrels between the King and the Parliament, the mor- 
tifications ſo frequently given him, and his diſſolution of 

it at laſt, tho? he had in it ſo many creatures, purchaſed 

either with ready money or penſions. At firſt, this trade 

was ſecretly carred on, but after Clifford's advancement to 

the Treaſury, it was practiſed ſo openly, that every man's 

name and price were publickly known. Notwithſtanding 

all this, when once the conduct of the King and Court 

was conſidered, it was not poſſible for the King to obtain 

a majority in the Houſe of Commons, becauſe thoſe who 


were ready to ſacrifice the nation's money to the King, 


would not facrifice to him their Liberties and Religion. 
Another cauſe alſo ſtopped the King in his career, namely, 
that as ſoon as the people were diſſatisſied with the Court, 
vacancies in the Parliament were filled with men of quite 
contrary principles to the King and Duke of York, ſo that 
in time, the Parliament became very different from what 
it was at the beginning. It is not therefore ſtrange, that \ 
the King ſhould defire to be rid of a Parliament, from 
which he could expect no farther benefit. But he flattered | 
himſelf in vain, with having another more favorable, as 
will hereafter appear, 


Upon the 25th of January, the King iſſued out writs 3 for 


. . 5 . new Par- 
for the new election, which put the whole nation into a j:,mn;. © 


ferment, It happened to the King, on this occaſion, as it Id. p. 512: 


had happened to his Father. The people being diſcontented 
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TEctard. new diſcoveries in the Plot, and accuſed five Jeſuits, and with the Court, and full of ſuſpicions and fears, affected to by 
> ha 59" one Prieſt (2). This obliged the King to publiſh a new chooſe Repreſentatives the moſt averſe to Popery and arbi- 414 
= proclamation againſt Evers, Gawen, Vavaſor alias Gifford, trary Government. And as the High-Church-men had 1 
Leviſon, Jeſuits, and Broaa/tr eet a Prieft, with a promiſe been for ſeveral years a little too ſtrongiy attached to ths 145 

of a hundred pounds to any that ſhould apprehend Evers, King; and had, in the laſt Parliament, paſſed Acts to raiſe 15 

0 and fiſty pounds for each of the reſt (3). | the Royal power higher than ever, the people in general Wh 
1. Ng Mean while, as the time for the meeting of the Parlia- were not for truſting their intereſts in ſuch hands. On the 30 
ae oy ment approached, the King perceiving, that in the preſent other fide, the Presbyterians, tho long oppreſſed, were ſtill ity 


Wxrennec, diſpoſition of the Commons, he ſhould receive no advan- 
of January diſſolved this Parliament by proclamation(4), 
c., promiſing withal, to iſſue out writs for the calling of a 
h . gn new Parliament the 6th of March following. Thus ended 
. 1. the Long Parliament, which had continued almoſt eigh- 
elament. teen years, and had been for twelve years ſo favorable to 
5 the King. Never Parliament had been ſo liberal to an 
King, or carried the Prerogative higher. If Charles II. 
had not purſued methods ſo contrary to the intereſts of the 
Kingdom, he would never have loft the affeQion of this 
Parliament, which ſtudied only to pleaſe him, and give 
him the moſt effectual proofs of their zeal. But when, in 
proceſs of time, they diſcovered, that the King had ill-de- 
ſigns againſt the Government, and the eſtabliſhed Religion, 
Which he had ſufficiently ſhewn by his two wars againſt 
Holland, and his intimate union with France, they 
to conſider him as an enemy to the State, whoſe deſigns and 


Mr. Montague in the Parliament, fully convinced the moſt 


ſacrificed the intereſt of England to that Crown. It is 
therefore no wonder, that the Parliament credited the diſ- 
covery of a Plot, which was ſo natural a conſequence of the 
King's deſigns, now entirely believed. Indeed, the firſt 
article of this Plot, concerning the killing of the King, 
might be doubtful and uncertain z wherefore the Parlia- 
ment willingly left it to the deciſion of the Courts of Ju- 
ſtice. But the two laſt, relating to render the King ab- 
ſolute, and ſubverting the eſtabliſhed Religion, needed no 
other proofs than thoſe the King had given. Beſides, the 
Duke of York being a profeſſed Papiſt, and having a great 
influence in the King's counſels, it was not difficult to con- 
ceive, that he being ſuch a zealot for his Religion, he would 
loſe no occaſion of promoting it: and this his Secretary's 
letters plainly demonſtrated. Indeed, this Parliament was 


. 36. tage from them, but rather new mortifications, on the 24th 


meaſures were to be broken. The Letters, produced by 


incredulous, that the King was a Penſioner of France, and 


repreſent this as a great partiality in the 


numerous in the Corporations, ſo that by the ſuperiority 


of their votes, they commonly carried the elections in fa- 


vour of their own party, or at leaſt of men, who had only 
outwardly conformed to the Church of England. In a 
word, when the returns were made, it was ſound, that moſt 
of the Repreſentatives were men very oppoſite to the prin- 


the Papiſts, and by proclamation, on complaint of the neg- 
les of the proſecution of Recuſants, ordered the Chancel- 
lor to put out of commiſſion, all Juſtices of Peace, who 
were remiſs in their duty, But this was too frequent an 
artifice, to be capable to perſuade the people, that the King 
was truly zealous for the Proteftant Religion, | 


While all were engaged in the new elections, three of 7's! of 7 | 
the five, accuſed of Godfrey's murder, namely, Green, Godfrey. 


Berry, and Hill, were tried at the King's-Bench bar, before State-Trials. 


Oates depoſed, That he had heard Godfrey ſay, a little ous 
before his death, That he went in fear of his life by the depoſition. 
popiſh party, and had been dogged ſeveral days. | | 

One Robinſon teſtified, That he heard him ſay, That he Robinſon's 
believed he ſhould-be the firſt martyr. Sn. 

Prance'sevidence was the ſame with what he had before Prance”s 
depoſed. The priſoners objected to him, that he had re- depoſitions 
canted, and denied all before the King and Council. The | 
Court made for him the anſwer which he had before given 
to the Council, That all that was nothing but an unuſual 
fear, and a want of a full aſſurance of his pardon (5). Some 
Judge. But it 
muſt be obſerved, that Judges ſit upon the tryal of crimi- 
nals, not to condemn or acquit: the Jury decide the caſe, 
and find the priſoners guilty or not guilty, When there- 
ſore any material difficulty offers, it is the office of the 
Judge to direct the Jury, and ſhow them what they are, 
and what they are not to mind, with the reaſons of their 


8 They had agreed to ſay, in caſe they ſhould meet any body, that it was a drunken man they were carrying in chat manner, MSS. 

2) Barnet gives the following account of this Dagdale and his evidence. He had been the Lord Afon's Baily, and was a man of Senſe and Temper, 
He behaved himſelf decently, and had ſomewhat in his air and deportment that diſpeſed people to believe him: So chat the King himſelf began to 
think there was ſomewhat in the Plot, though he had little ragere to Oates or Bedloe, He made a diſcovery of a correſpondence that Evers held with 


the Jeſuirs in Loudon, who had writ to Evers of the deſign o 


killing the Ki 


ng, and defired him to find out proper men for executing it. Three other 


Jeſuits preſſed Dagdale to undertake it, promiſing he ſhould be canonized for it, and the Lord Stafford offered him five bundred pounds, if he would 
fer about it. Dngdale's evidence was confirmed by one circumſtance, He had talked in the Country of a Juſtice of Peace in Weſtminſter that was 


killed, on the Tweſday after Godfrey was miſled ; fo t 


at the news of this muſt have been writ from Loudon on the Saturday 4 Poſt. He did not 
think it a ſecret, ſo talked of it as news in an Alehouſe, The two perſons, he ſaid he ſpoke to, remembred nothing of it, but 


ſeveral others ſwore 


they had heard it. He faid moreover, chat the Duke had ſent to Coleman when in Newgate, to perſuade him to diſcover nothing, and defired ro know 
Whether he had ever diſcovered their deſigns to any other | perſon ; and that Coleman ſent anſwer, that he had ſpoke of them to Godfrey, but to no 


other man, upon which the Duke gave orderto kill him, 


(3) Gawen was ſoon after taken into cuſtody, but the Ay Sonded. Echard. > 6.777 


(4) Some think, this Parliament was diſſolved, on purpoſe to 


the Popiſh Lords in the Tower, and diverr, if paſſible, the noiſe of the popiſh 


les and deſigns of the Court. The King, to prevent 14 p. 515: 
_ theſe impreſſions, affected an extraordinary ſeverity againſt 


the Lord Chief- Juſtice Scroggs, the 10th of February. 8 
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Plot: Or elſe to cover the Duke of ort from the reſentment of the Commons, and the general indignation of the People. Neuner, p. 376. 
(s) To this Richardſon, Keeper of Newgate, anſwered, * That Prence had told bim, it was fear that made him recant; and he [ Prance] gave a 
8 full farisfaction, that it was only out of an apprehenſion chat his life was not ſecure; that his trade would be loſt among the Roman Catholicks; and 

Ain caſe he bad bis pardon, and was ſaved, he ſhould have been in — by them. He ſaid himſelf after wards, That it was 


of being murthered 
for fear of loſing his | icks,. | | i - 
; r from the Queen, and the Carholicks, was the moſt of his buinels, and r had not his pardon, State 
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The HISTORY 


1678-9, opinion. $o I doubt, that on this occaſion the Court did 


State-Trials. 
T. II. p. 780. 


L'Eftrange. was put to the torture. 


og loc "' 
evideiices 


not exceed the bounds of their duty, though I will affirm 
nothing. 

Hillis wife asked Prance, Whether he had not been tor- 
tured in Newgate, ſince ſeveral had heard bim cry out in 
that place? He anſwered, That he had not That 
Captain Richardſon had uſed him as ctvilly as any man in 
England ; and that all the time he was there, he wanted 


for nothing. This anſwer, as we ſee, is very contradictory 


to the aggravated recital of his torments,, though even in 
that recital, nothing is ſaid which tends to ſhew, that he 
However, the author of the reci- 
tal, better informed than Prance himſelf, ſcruples not to ſay, 
That the poor man, to ſupport the credit of his evidence, was 
orced to diſowon all his barbarous uſage, 

„ Bedloe had already depoſed before the Lords, That 4 
& Phaire, Walſh, Pritchard, Keins, &c. had wheedled 
„ Sir Edmundbury Godfrey into Somerſet- Houſe Court, un- 
der pretence of taking ſome plotters, and after a turn or 
two, and the pretence of ſending for a Conſtable, they 
% ſhoved him into a room, preſented a piſtol to him, 
e threatning to kill him, if he made any noiſe, but would 
& do him no hurt, if he would ſend for his examinations; 
c which he refuſing to do, they ſtifled him between two 
& pillows, and after that, upon finding ſome life in him, 
de they ſtrangled him with a long cravat.” 

Some have remarked, that this firſt evidence of Bedloe, 
was directly contrary to Prance's. Others have obſerved, 
that Hedloe never ſaid that he was preſent at the murder, 
but only depoſed what he heard from others; conſequently, 


that there was no real contradiction between the two wit- 


nelles. 5 
In tlie preſent trial Bedloe depoſed, That about a fort- 
© night before the murder, le Phaire, Pritchard, Keins, 
« and ſome other Romiſh Prieſts, all unknown to Prance, 
te giſcourſed Bedloe about killing a certain Gentleman, not 
« named; and then ſet him to inſinuate himſelf into Sir 
ii“ y Codſrey's acquaintance, which he did under 
<« ſeveral pretences. That on the very day of the mur- 
« (der, le Phaire told him, There was a Gentleman to be 
* put out of the way that night, and would have him to 
e afſſiſt, and that there would be four thouſand pounds re- 
e ward from the Lord Bellaſis, &c. and therefore delired 
c him to meet in the Cloyſter at Somerſet-hauſe that even- 
<« ing, for thereabouts it was to be done; which he pro- 
& miſed to do, but wilfully failed them, becauſe he would 
< hot have his hands in blood, On the Monday after, le 
& Phaire meeting him, charged him with breach of pro- 


» miſe, and appointed him to come to Samerſet houſe at 


*© nine that night, where he told the witneſs, I hat he had 
* gone ill, that he did not help in the buſineſs ; but if he 
&« would help to carry him off, he ſhould ſtill have half the 
&* ward; and told him he was actually murdered. The 
& witneſs asked, if he might ſee him; upon which le 
& Phaire led him through a dark entry, into a room 
« where were ſeveral people, andPrance amongſt them, and 
„only by the light of a dark lanthorn he ſaw the face of 


the murdered perſon, and knew him to be Sir Edmund- 


e bury Godfrey, The witneſs adviſed to tie weights about 
& him, and. throw him into the Thames; but they did not 
<< approve of that, but ſaid, they would put it upon him- 
& ſelf, and carry him out in a chair, by the help of the 
0 Portet Berry, at twelve that night. The witneſs pro- 
% miſed, upon the Sacrament, which he had taken the 


* Thurſday before, to come again and help them; but be- 


<« ing got from them, his conſcience would not permit 


© him to go any farther, though he had been promiſed 
e two thouſand pounds for his labour, but he rather choſe 


The Conſt a- 
ble's depoſt- 
tion, 


Kr Raberr 
Sourhwell's 
poſition, 


ce to diſcover the villany to the King and Council, and 
* accept of a quarter of the ſum in an honeſt way.” 
. What appears moſt ſtrange in this depoſition, is not its 
contrariety to the firſt, in which he only ſpoke by hearſay ; 
but that Beale did not relate theſe circumſtances to the 
Lords, having only ſaid, that he had ſeen Godfrey's body 
in Semerſet-houfe, and Prance in the ſame room. 

The Conſtable that viewed the body in the ditch, gave 
an account, That the ſword was ſticking through him, 
but no blood appeared upon the ground, and he found 
* gold and filver in his pockets.” 
<< That they verily believed the ſword was run through 
him after he was dead and cold; but that he died by rea- 
«© ſon of the ſuffocation, and breaking of his neck, and 
„ bruiſes on his breaſt,” _. 5 

Sir Robert Southwell depoſed, That Prance having re- 
e lated the matter to the Council; and being ſent with 
the Duke of Monmouth and the Earl of Offory to ſhew 
the place he mentioned, did readily go to them all, and 
«© they appeared all to be ſuch as he had deſcribed them; 
** only as to the room in the upper Court, where the body 
was laid one night, having never been there but once, 


had been with him the day Godfrey was murdered, Green 


Two Surgeons ſwore, - 


| vill be abſolutely neceſſary for your good, and my ſee. 
(1) It was done by the Carl of Danby's advice, Barnet , p. 43a. 
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6 he ſaid he could not poſitively aſſign it, but voin; 
„ ſome rooms, and ſaid, he nu fait was conv, © 1675 

As to the priſoners defence, Hill brought ſeveral winet 
ſe * prove, T 37 he = wer out of his lodgings - 

ter eight a-clock at night, during the y lane 6 
* ara — 5 ; 1 e 

Some have pretended, that theſe depoſitions were | 
garded, becauſe the witneſſes were Papiſts, Bits ki 
thing is ſaid in the printed trial, and it is difficult to know 
the thoughts of the Jury, who were the ſole Judges of theſe 
evidences, - 6 

Beſides, Hill ſnewed, That when he heard of Prance 
being taken up for the murther, he had full leiſure 0 
** make his eſcape, which he never endeavouring, was 3 
great preſumption of his innocence.” It is to be pre- 
ſumed, the Jury took but little notice of this proof. b 

Green proved by two witneſſes, James Warrier and his 
wife, That he was at their Houſe in the Strand from 
between ſeven and eight, till after ten, on that ver 
** night and time that Sir Edmundbury Godfrey was ſaid to 
be murthered in Somerfet-houſe.” But unhappily, 7 
rier willing to corroborate his evidence, added, That 
** Green's being apprehended a month after the murder of 
«© Godfrey, recalled to his mind, that the faid Green had 
been with him on Saturday the 12th of October, from 
eight to ten in the evening.” But, beſides that Gyezy 
was not arreſted till the 24th of December, that is to ſay 
two months and twelve days after Go4frey's murtler, he Was 
not taken up for this murder, but for refuſing the oaths 
which could not cauſe Warrier to remember, that Gree 


added, That when Prance was taken up, he ſhewed 

ſuch a deteſt:tion of the fat, that he ſaid, Rather than 

* be ſhould eſcape, if he were guilty, he would be the exetu- 

* toner himſelf.” In all likelihood, this proof appeared not 

very material to the Jury. In behalf of Berry the Porter, g, 

the ſoldiers that were placed centinel at the gate, teſtihed, * 

„ 'T hat no Sedan went out of the gate that night that the 

*© body was ſaid to be carried off, though one did come in, 

and that they could not be miſtaken in ſo plain à matter.” 

And Berry's maid declared, That her maſter was in bed 

** by twelve a clock that night, and never ſtirred out, 

*© which made it impoſſible for him to be upon the whole 

d expedition? ck; e BOO | 
They all endeavoured likewiſe to invalidate Prance's evi- 

dence ; but the Court obſerved, ** That it was 1mpoſlible 

„ that Mr. Prance, a man of that mean capacity, ſhould 

invent a ſtory with ſo many conſiſting circumſtances, if 

there was no truth in the bottom of it:“ But adds the Fc 

Hiſtorian whom I have often quoted, © others obſerved, ll f. f, 

That the ſtory was invented by ſome body elfe of a 

** greater capacity.“ This inſinuation is ſupported only 

upon his ſyitem. But beſides, had the penner of this Nar- 

rative been ſo able as is ſuppoſed, it would not have been 

difficult to give it a perfect agreement with Bealee's firſt de- 

poſition, whereas it was different in many reſpects. For 

when a man is only to invent, and has falſe witneſſes ready 

to ſupport the invention, he need not be much puzzled 

about the facts. | 1 | 


In coneluſion, the Jury brought them in all guilty of tbe nn mw | 


murder, Whereupon, the Lord Chief Juſtice Scroggs faid, & 
„They had found the ſame verd ct that he would have 1 
*© found, if he had been one with them.” Ws 
They all three inſiſted upon their innocence to the laſt 41; n. 
moment of their lives. Berry owned, That he was 24 
** Proteſtant in his heart, but had for ſome time diſſembled 5 
his Religion for his private advantage.” 1d, f. i 
Hill, to perſuade the Ordinary of Newgate of his inno- 9, 
cence, gave him this notable proof of it; - That he had EY 
** wronged one in a twelve-penny matter, which had ſo 
** troubled his conſcience, that he had made reſtitution 
* fince his condemnation, though he was in extreme want 
of preſent neceſſaries: And therefore he thus argued 
with him, If I have taken ſhame upon myſelf, in con- 
<< feſſing my crime in the caſe of a trifle ; can you think! 
* would deny the murther to maintain my reputation? 
| Green and Hill were executed the 21 of February; but 
Berry was reprieved till the 28th of May. | | 
The time for the meeting of the Parliament drawing Ti Date! 
near, the King, after examining the elections, foreſaw 23 
ſtorm gathering againſt the Duke of Vert. Wherefore, to Krane 
prevent it, and perſuade the new Parliament that his coun- . 35% 
ſels were not influenced by his Brother, he reſolved to ſend Tabard 
him away (1), and for that purpoſe, the 28th of Februar) 
writ him the following letter : _ YT 
* I have already given you. my reſolves at large, WY 1 74 
** think it fit that you ſhould abſent yourſelf for ſome time to the 
beyond the ſeas: As I am truly ſorry for the occaſion, 7 
“ ſo may you be ſure, I ſhall never deſire it longer than it 238 
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| &« vice. mean time, I think it proper to give it informations concerning the plot. Bedloe having delivered 1678-9. 
. ce Mere 4 — hand, That expect r in his information, the Houſe reſolved, ** That an hum- _ 22 
c from you, and deſire it may be as ſoon as conveniently ** ble addreſs be made to his Majeſty, that the five hundred 
« you can. You may eaſily believe with what trouble I © pounds promiſed by his Proclamation for the diſcovery 
« write; there being nothing I am more ſenſible of, than of the murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, may be paid 
4 the conftant kindneſs you have ever had for me. I hope © to Mr. Bedlve, and that he would further be pleaſed to 
you are As juſt to me, to be aſſured, That no abſence, ** order, that the twenty pounds reward for the diſco- 
« nor any thing elſe, can ever change me from being * very of every Prieft, may be effectually paid to the diſ- 
&« truly and kindly yours, | C. R. coverers.“ 
* reed} RI” Vy another addreſs, they deſired, That the care of Another. 
Vun. n. The Duke immediately obeyed, and the zd of March * Mr. Bedloz's ſafety might be recommended to the Duke 8 
„ departed for Holland, with his Ducheſs, and the Princeſs ** of Monmouth.” The King anſwered, *© That he would The King 
_ © ine his Daughter; from whence he went and reſided at “ take immediate care lor the paynient of the five hun- 9 8 
' Bruſſols, | A 4 died pounds, and the twenty pounds they defired : That 
Proceedings ean time, the King fearing that the new Parliament he had hitherto taken all the care he could of Mr, Bed- 
, would impeach the Earl of Danby, and that the Earl, in “ he: That he knew how conſiderable his evidence was: 
I vn ery" prevention of his own danger, would be obliged to reveal That he would ſee hereafter, that he ſhould want for 
1 I. p. 734. ſecrets, which he wiſhed to be concealed, granted him, „nothing; but that he could not be anſwerable for him 
er. under the Great Seal, as full and compleat a pardon as when he went abroad,” | 
# could be drawn. | D pon the whole, the Commons came to a vote ſomething r 7 of 
2 5 | 7% Kings The new Parliament meeting the 6th of March, the like that in the laſt Parliament, namely, © That the Houte 9 ps 
W 5-4 tete King made a Speech, tending to ſhew how well affected he ** doth declare, That they are fully ſatisfied that there now tue Conſy;- 
_ 77077 | | igi oy d for divers years laſt paſt hath been, a horrid and 749: 
ane.“ was to the laws of the land, and the Proteſtant Religion. “ is, an year: Pp en, | 
= 7.350. He ſpoke of his care in puniſhing, as well thoſe concerned * trea{onable Plot and Conf! piracy, contrived and carried 
£4 in the plot, as the murderers of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, © on by thoſe of the popiſh Religion, for the murthering 
and forgot not to mention the removal of the Duke of his Majeſty's facred perſon, and for ſubverting the Pro- 
York, Lady, he demanded money for disbanding the “ teſtant Religion, and the antient and well-eſtabliſhed 
army, and ſor paying the fleet. The Chancellor enlarged © Government of this Kingdom.” The Lords concurred Has of the 
upon all theſe points with great exaggerations, according to this vote without heſitation, as alſo to an addieſs to be 
8 | to his cuſtom. | preſented jointly by both Houſes to the King, to pray him 
aim The Parliament began with a warm diſpute between the to appoint a ſolemn day of humiliation and faſting through- 


between the 


Bi Kina and King and the Commons, about the choice of a Speaker. out the whole Kingdom. The King granted their requeſt, 4 Faſt 


— Tad r 
* ” . __ bh, 4 
r — . 4 
_ on l 9 : — 
- . — ay - ” A 2 * — * - 


WW cms The Commons having choſen Mr. Edward Seymour (1), and the 11th of April was appointed to be kept as a publick mig | 
_ -': '' the King, who knew S-ymour was a particular enemy of faſt day, _ F. 361. 30 
BJ rk hy the Earl of Danby, refuſed his approbation, and ordered The 22d of March, the Commons ordered a Bill to be E<b4/. "a 
_ MM the Commons to proceed to a new choice. The Houſe brought in, to ſecure the King and Kingdom againſt the | 
5 Eg was extremely diſpleaſed with this refuſal, alledging, That danger and growth of Popery. 5 | þ 
i. p. 522, if was never known that a perſon ſhould be excepted againſt, The ſame day the King gbing to the Parliament, ſpoke 7% Ri 1 


.. and no reaſon at all given, and that the thing itſelf, of pre to both Houſes in favour of the Earl of Danby. But the him in 
Y ſenting a Speaker to the King, was but a bare compliment, Commons, unmoved with this Speech, were no ſooner th: Zr! f 
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The King, on his ſide, inſiſted on the approbation or re- returned to their Houſe, than they ſent a meſſage to the xp 1 
ſuſal of a Speaker when preſented to him, as a branch of Lords, to demand that the Earl might be forthwith com- } 
his Prerogative (2). During a fix days diſpute, the Com- mitted to ſafe cuſtody. The Lords ſeeing the paſſion of = offer of 1 
3 mons made ſeveral repreſentations to the King, to which the Commons, offered them in a conference, the draugt bo: 
het he gave very ſhort anſwers. At laſt, as the Commons of a Bill, by which the Earl of Danby ſhould be for ever 12 
e, would not deſiſt from what they thought their right, the incapable of coming to his Majeſty's preſence, and of all in 
E- King went to the Parliament, and prorogued it from the offices and employments, and of receiving any pifts or WP 
i zth to the 15th; that is, for one day's interval between grants from the Crown, and of ſuting in the Houſe of 35 

the two ſeſſions. The Parliament meeting the 15th, the Peers. But the Commons were not ſatisfied with ſuch a rvj-7:4 /y 


* — 
S 7 2 
2 — — * 


King ordered the Commons to proceed to the choice of a Bill, probably, for two reaſons, The firſt was, that the ee 
= 4: Speaker. Then, to avoid a revival of the diſpute, they Earl of Danby had implacable enemies among the leading 
Y 4 choſe Mr. William Gregory Setjeant at Law, who was ap- Commons. The ſecond, that purpoſing to diſcover the 
proved by the King (3). | King's ſecrets, by a ſtrict examination of the Earl of Dan- 
he Commons began with appointing a Committee to by's affairs, they ſaw that this Bill was only an artifice, to 
examine controverted elections, threeſcore petitions having conceal what they wiſhed to know and divulge. 
been ene” preſented. | | Mean time, the Commons hearing that the King had Ti Commons 
This affair being put into a way of determination, the ſigned a pardon for the Earl of Danby, appointed a Com- en be you 
250 Commons appeared reſolved to purſue the matters which mittee to repair to the Chancellor, and inquire how this pr. g 
ae the late Parliament had left undecided. For this purpoſe; pardon was ſealed, and at whoſe ſuit. The Chancellor The chen 
5 ee oþ the zoth of March they appointed a ſecret Committee, to anſwered, That it was done very privately, the King —_— 
= K:nn:. take informations, prepare evidence, and draw up articles having ordered him to bring the Seal into his cloſet, and Kenner. 
E againſt the Lords that were impeached, and to take ſuch ** lay it upon the table; that his Majeſty commanded the fo 
| further informations as ſhould be given, relating to the plot © Seal to be taken out of the bag, and ordered the perſon p. xg 
_ his Majeſty and the Government, and the murder % who uſually carried the purſe, to affix it to the pardon.” Ecbard. ä 
of Sir Edmundbury Godſtey. At the ſame time, they de- The Chancellor added in his juſtification, That at the II. P. 527- 
fired the Lords, by an expreſs meſſage, to remember the © very time of affixing the Seal to the parchment, he did | 
impeachment of High-treaſon exhibited againſt Thomas Ear! not look upon himſelf to have the cuſtody of the Seal: | 


of Danby, in the name of the Commons of England, and * That the pardon was paſſed with the utmoſt privacy, OY | 1 

to commit him to ſafe cuſtody. They reſolved alſo, that at the deſire of the Earl, who gave this reaſon for it, * 
+ it ſhould be referred to the Committee of Secrecy, to draw That he did not intend to make uſe of it, but to fland 5 
. e e up further articles againſt him. The Earl of Danby was *©* upon his innocence, except falſe witneſſes ſhould be produced 


WS -/ Du, greatly embaraſſed; for he could not make his defence, ** again/t him; and then he would make uſe of it at the laſt 
ee. Without producing the letters writ by his Majeſty's parti- ** extremity : That notwithſtanding this reaſon, he adviſed 
_— cular order, and other papers which the King was willing the Earl to let the pardon paſs in the regular courſe ; but 
to conceal. W herefore he reſolved to adhere to the bene- © after conſulting with the King, his Majeſty declared, 
Ay fit of his pardon. 85 | He was reſolved to let it paſs with all privacy(4).” | 
bone --4 The next day, the 21ſt of March, Dr, Tonge, Oates, The Houſe, upon hearing this report, were inflamed 


Hates 


k | examines Bedlbe, and a Scotchman, one Edmund Everard, a new dif- againſt the Earl, and one of the members (5), naming the 


Echard, coverer, were called before the Commons, to give in their Earl of Danby, proceeded thus: 


of * 


ves 
. (1) Who was one of the Repreſentatives for the County of Devon, and Treaſurer of the Navy. Kewner, p. 360. 

(2) Wirbout giving any reaſon to the perſons chuſing, or the perſon choſen. Erhard, Tom. III. p. gaz. | WET 

'3) He was recommended by Hm Lord Ruſſel. Kennet, p. $60, Barnet adds, the point was ſettled, that the right of electing was in the Houſe, 
and that the confirmation was a thing of courſe, p. 453. inn | | | | 

(4) The King, in his Speech for the Earl, ſaid, he had done nothing but by his order, and therefore be had pardoned him; and if there was any 
de ect in his pardon, he weuld paſs it over and over again, until it hauld be legal. Upon this a great debate was raifed ; ſome queltioned whether 
the King's pardon, eſpecially when paſſed in bar to an Impeachment, was good in Law; This would encourage. ill Min ſters, who would be always 
ſure of 2 pardon. The King's pardon did indeed ' ſecure one againſt all proſecution ar his ſuir : But, as in caſe of murder an appeal lay, from Which 
rae King's pardon did not cover the perſon, ſince the King could no more pardon the injuries done his people, than he could forgive the debrs chat 
were owing to them; ſo from a parity of reaſon it was inferred, that Gince che offences of Miniſters of State were injuries done the publick, the King's 
pardon could nor hinder à proſecution of Parliament, which ſeemed to be one of the chief ſecuricies, and moſt eſſential parts of our Conſtitution. — 
When rhe Bill of Baniſnment, which paſſed in the Houſe of Lords, was ſent down to the Commons, Wirznington fell on it in a moſt furious manner, 
and inflameg the Houſe fo, that though it was offered that the Earl ſhould be degraded of his Peerage as well as baniſhed, and that no pardon for 


rhe future ſhould be pleaded in bar o an Impenchment; the Bil was chrown our by the Commons, and a Bill of Arjainder brought in, as will be 
ſeen hereafter, Burnet, p. 453+ ' q | | * - | 


(F) ay nc, afterwards one of the new Council. 
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4 The perſon to whom we owe the dangers and 
©« fears of the French King againſt us: The perſon to 
© whom we owe the threats and ſevere anſwers to thoſe 
& humble addreſſes we made the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament: 
«© The perſon to whom we owe the ruin of this Nation, 
ec and exhauſting the King's revenue: The perſon to whom 
© we owe the expence of two hundred thouſand pounds a 
it year, unaccounted for: The perſon to whom we owe 
te the raiſing of a ſtanding army, to be kept up by the re- 
«« ceipt of ſix millions of Livres yearly, for three years, 
© to enſlave us, and our Religion: The perſon to whom 
«© we owe the late bone that was thrown in on the ſitting 
& of the laſt Parliament, to hinder the good iſſue that 
© might have come by their proceedings; who is now 
© laying down his Staff, and making up his accounts in 
ce the Treaſury, as he pleaſes, to enrich himſelf out of the 
<< ſpoils of the People, and ſo depart.” 

I have often ſaid, That the People in general were per- 
ſuaded, not only of the reality of the plot, at leaſt with 
regard to the Government and Religion, but that even the 
King and the Duke of York were the true authors of it. 
This Speech plainly ſhews, it was at leaſt the opinion of the 
Speaker, and when a member of the Commons advances 
ſuch propoſitions, without a reprimand, one may be ſure 
he ſpeaks the general ſenſe of the Houſe, Beſides, the re- 
moval of the Duke of York was a demonſtration, that the 
King was not ignorant of his being ſuſpected to ſubmit too 
much to the counſels of his brother. It is therefore hard to 
conceive, why ſo many ſenſible men obſtinately labour to 
ſhew, there was no real Plot, becauſe the article concerning 
the deſign of killing the King, may be doubtful, For, 


the truth of the two other branches, concerning the Go- 


vernment and Religion, flows from ſo many circumſtances, 
that one muſt be wilfully blind not to ſee it. Perhaps the 
word Plot offends ſome perſons, who cannot comprehend 
how a King can plot againſt his Subjects. But if this is 
all, there is a way to be ſoon agreed, Inftead of ſaying 
there was a plot to ſubvert the Government, and the Pro- 
teſtant Religion, let it be ſaid, there was a project or deſign 


on foot, headed by the King and the Duke of York, to 


1679, 
Marchagy. 
Echard, 
III. p. 528. 


render the King abſolute, and introduce Popery. But this 


is preciſely what is meant by the plot. For the deſign of 


killing the King was only an appendix to the plot, ſup- 
poſing it real, and an effect of the furious zeal of ſome pri- 


vate perſons, who thought to accompliſh the Plot better by 


placing the Duke of York on the throne. | 

I ſhall not inſert here the Earl of Shaftsbury's Speech in 
the Houſe of Lords, becauſe ſo much pains has been taken 
to repreſent him as the great enemy of the King, and the 
firſt mover of the whole party, that whatever came from 


him muſt be ſuſpected. I ſhall produce, however, one 


The Earl of 
Shafrsbury's 


paſſage of this Speech: Popery, ſays he, and Slavery, 
& like two ſiſters, go hand in hand; ſometimes one goes 
<« firſt, ſometimes the other; but whereſoever the one en- 
& ters, the other is always following cloſe at hand. In 


England, Popery was to have brought in Slavery; in 


Barnet. 
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&* Scotland, Slavery went before, and Popery was to follow.” 
Thus much is certain, that his obſervation on the Slavery 
of Scotland was exactly true, and that the Duke of Lau- 
derdale, ſupported by the Court, exerciſed among the Scots 
a tyranny unknown to their fore-fathers. What therefore 
could the Engliſh imagine, when they ſaw a neighbouring 
Kingdom, inveſted with no leſs Privileges than England, 
governed in ſo abſolute a manner, under the ſame King and 
the ſame Miniſtry ? Could they expect that the ſame prin- 
ciples would not be followed in England, if it could be done 
with the ſame eaſe ? f | 1 

The ſame day, the Lords ſent a meſſage to acquaint the 
Houſe of Commons, that the Earl of Danby had with- 
drawn, and could not be ſound. Whereupon the Com- 
mons ordered, That a Bill be brought in to ſummon 
„ Thomas Earl of Danby, to render himſelf to juſtice by a 
day to be therein limited, or in default thereof, to at- 
ce taint him.” The 3d of April, articles of impeachment 
againſt the five Lords in the Tower were drawn up by the 
— and carried to the Houſe of Lords, as well as 
the Bill to fix a day for the Earl of Danby to render him- 


ſelf to juſtice. The Lords having ſent back this laſt Bill 


Paſſed by the 
Lords. 
He ſurrender: 
bimſclf, and 
is ſent to the 
Jer. 


with ſome amendments, the Commons were diſſatisfied, 
becauſe the Lords were not of opinion, in caſe the Earl re- 
fuſed to ſurrender himſelf, to proceed againſt him by Bill of 
Attainder, but to content themſelves with inflicting other 
penalties. The two Houſes had ſeveral conferences upon 
this ſubject, in which the Commons continued immoveable, 
without any diminution of their rigour againſt the Earl. 
At laſt the Lords paſſed the Bill, and appointed the 23d of 
April for the Earl's ſurrendering himſelf to trial, The Earl 
ſeeing that his abſence could not hinder the Bill of Attain- 
der from paſſing againſt him, reſolved at laſt to ſurrender 


(1) see a Liſt of this Council in Net, b. 362+ Echord, Tom, Llp P. 36. ud Argu- ro Temgle's Meng, p. 365. 


4 


himſelf to the Uſher of the Bla:z#-Rod, and the 

he was ſent to the Tower, The King then r n 

involved in greater difficulties than he had ever ſtru led 

with before, as he ſaw, the Earl of Danby could not — 

his defence without divulging his ſecrets. 8 

If the King would have altered his maxims and princi- Tx; 

les, he might have been eaſily freed from theſe troubles, font, 
e had ey to break his union with France, diſmiſs thoſ — 

of his Miniſters who were unacceptable to the Parliament, — 

and act with ſincerity for the intereſt of the Kingdom and Kenne, 

of the Proteſtant Religion, abandoning all the projets * 

had hitherto formed. But he could not reſolve to make 8 

this ſacrifice, both becauſe he believed his honour concern. 

ed, and his deſign was only to gain time, and amuſe the 

Parliament. It was with this view, that by the advice of 

Sir William Temple, he reſolved to eſtabliſh a new Council 

into which were admitted ſome Lords moſt oppoſite to 

him, as the Earls of Shaftsbury and Eſex. This Council 

conſiſted of thirty members (1), fifteen of whom were 

ever to be the preſent chief Officers of his Crown and 

Houſhold. Ten were to be taken out of the nobility, and 

five out of the Commons. But he took care in this model 

of his Council, to have a majority of ſuch as. were devoted 

to him, The Earl of Shaftsbury was made Preſident of 

this Council, though no man was more hated by the King, 

His aim was to perſuade the publick and the Parliament 

that he was reſolved entirely to change his manner of 90 

verning, and be guided in all affairs whatſoever, by the ad- 

vice of the new Council. But this was only to amuſe the 

publicx. For as it was not poſſible for the King to de- 

part from his principles, concerning Religion or Govern- 

ment, ſo moſt of his new Counſellors were not ſor ſacri- 

ficing the royal authority to the will of the Parliament. 

The Earl of Shaftsbury would have been extremely pleaſed 

with being Preſident of the Council, if his authority had 

been proportionable to bis office. But he quickly perceived, 

he was there only for ſhew, and to be ſubſervient to the 

King's deſigns, whilſt others had his confidence. There 

were chiefly four who had the direction of affairs commit- 

ted to them, namely, the Earls of Sunderland and Eſer, 

the Lord Hallifax, and Sir William Temple, Theſe di- 

geſted and prepared what was to be propoſed to the Coun- 

cil or the Parliament, . 

The King had no ſooner made this alteration, than 4quin: | 

he came to the Parliament to acquaint them with it, But © 

though the City of Londen, and the reſt of the Kingdom Kenn, 

reſounded with joyful Acclamations, and were perſuaded g., 

that things were going to change for the better, the Houſe Ill. »..:6 

of Commons received the news with great coldneſs, 

They had not ſufficient confidence in the King, to believe 

he really intended to govern otherwiſe than he had hither- 

to done, but thought this was ſome new artifice, which 

would ſoon produce its effects. So, by this change the 

King gained not much ground in the Houſe of Commons. 

I am ſenſible, the diſtruſt of the Commons is aſcribed to 4» Yer 

Shaftsbury's intrigues, and Sir William Temple even in- Bal " 

ſinuates it in ſeveral places. But it is not eaſy to com- $tafbur, 

prehend how a ſingle man ſhould have had credit enough in Tent) 

the Country- party, to direct them as he pleaſed, if that put in, 

party had not otherwiſe known what Shaftsbury laboured p. 335, &, 

to make them believe. For inſtance, this Earl inſinuated 

that the nation could not be ſecured againſt the Duke of 

York, and that when he ſhould once poſſeſs the Crown, all 


proviſions againſt him would vaniſh, Was he in the 


wrong ? And was there need of ſo great a credit to con- 
vince the Country-party of a thing they were but too well 
convinced of before ? It is therefore a mere artifice ſolely to 
impute the animoſity of the Commons to the Earl of Shafts- 
bury, as if it had no other foundation than his credit and 
intrigues, in order to remove thereby the juſt and real oc- 
caſions of complaint againſt the King's Government. The 
meaſures purſued by the Court in the foregoing years, both 
againſt the eſtabliſhed Government and Religion had been 
ſeen. What had the King done to cauſe them to be forgot? 
He had iſſued out proclamations againſt the Papiſts, but 
they were ſo ill executed, that they were not apt to inſpire 
the Parliament with confidence, The King, under colour 
that he might be ingaged in a war againſt France, had 
levied thirty thouſand men, /and at the ſame time was ne- 
gotiating a yearly penſion with that Crown of ſix millions 
of livres for their maintenance, as plainly appeared from 
the letters produced in Parliament. What had the 18. 
done to remove the fears occaſioned by this army? He | 
applied to their maintenance the money granted by the Par- 
liament for their disbanding, and if he had conſented to 
their being diſmiſſed, it was becauſe he applied to another 
uſe the money received from France. In ſhort, was it 
poſſible to forget the tranſactions of the Cabal, the Kings 
indolence with regard to the intereſts of England and of 
al 
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firing it on purpoſe, and ſent to priſon. 


of blood, which my Subject: baus no reaſon to tale 


cal times, when vigorous reſolutions were taking againſt 
France grown too powerful ; his deſign, in conjunction 
with that Crown, of utterly deftroying the Common- 
wealth of Holland; deſign, ſo directly oppoſite to the in- 
tereſts of England ? Could it not be ſeen, that the King 
was without legitimate children, and the Duke of York his 
brother and preſumptive heir, not only a Papiſt, but alſo 
a bigot to his Religion? Could the tranſactions in Scotland 
be concealed, where arbitrary Power was compleatly eſtab- 


| liſhed ? I do but juſt mention ſome of the principal points, 


for it would be too tedious to relate all the cauſes of the 
r ion's ſuſpicions and fears. After this, how is it poſſible 
to believe that Shaftsbury's intrigues and artifices were the 
ſole cauſe of the Commons diſtruſt ? I do not doubt that 
he contributed to them, and that being ſo well informed, as 
he was, of the King's ſecret deſigns, he opened the eyes of 
many people who perhaps would have been deceived by the 
artifices of the Court, But this is not what is meant by 
aſcribing the People's fears and jealouſies to the intrigues of 


this Earl. That he was aQtuated by a ſpirit of revenge, is 


no concern of mine, but the event too plainly ſhowed, how 
agreeable were his advices to the intereſt of the King- 


dom. 


While the alterations the new Council was to bring 
in the affairs of the Government, were impatiently ex- 
pected, the Commons were ſuddenly alarmed by an infor- 
mation of a freſh defign of the Papiſts to burn London a ſe- 
cond time. The Houſe of one Bird in Fetter-Lane being 
ſet on fire, his ſervant, Elizabeth Oxley, was ſuſpected of 
She confeſſed the 
fact, and declared, ſhe had been employed to do it by one 
Stubbs a Papiſt, who had promiſed her five pounds, Stubbs 
being taken up, confeſſed, he perſwaded her to it, and that 
Father Giford his Conſeſſor put him upon it, telling him, 
it was no fan to burn all the houſes of Hereticks. He added, 
that he had frequent conferences on this affair with Gford, 
and two Ir iſb- men. Moreover Stubbs and the maid-ſervant 
declared, the Papiſts were to make an inſurrection, and ex- 
pected an army of ſixty thouſand men from France. The 


Commons obtained a pardon for Stubbs and the ſervant, in 


conſideration of their ready confeſſion. But it was gene- 
rally inferred from this incident, that twas not Giiſford's 
fault that the City of London was not burnt as in the year 


1666. 


This accident produced an Addreſs from the Commons 
to the King, for the execution of Pickering the Jeſuit, and 


the other condemned Prieſts. 


But the Commons ſtopped not there. The ſame day 
they reſolved to ſit on the morrow, though Sunday, to 
conſider of means for the preſervation of the King's perſon, 
and the Proteſtant Religion againſt the attempts of the 
Papiſts, both in the reign of the preſent King, and his 
ſucceſſor. Accordingly the next morning they firſt ordered 
a Bill to be brought in to baniſh all Papiſts, or reputed 


Papiſts, within London and Waſtminſter, twenty miles from 


the ſame, for ſix months ; and then they voted, Nemine 
Contradicente, That the Duke of Yor# being a Papiſt, 
the hopes of his coming ſuch to the Crown, has given the 
A greateſt eountenance and encouragement to the preſent 
<< conſpiracies and deſigns of the Papiſts againſt the King 
and the Proteftant Religion.” This vote was ſent to 


the Lords for their concurrence (1), | 
„% The 25th, of April the Earl of Danby appeared at the 

ein s. Bar of the Houſe of Lords, and there produeed the King's 
gr par- pardon for all crimes and offences whatſoever committed be- 


fore the 28th day of February laſt. After which he was 
ſent back to the Tower. The Lords having given notice 
of this to the Commons, they appointed a Committee of 


Secrecy to examine the nature of the Earl's plea, who 


made their report, That there was no precedent, of a 


<< pardon granted to any perſon impeached by the Com- 
** mons of High-Treaſon, or other high-crimes depending 
in the im ment.” After this report, the Commons 
deſired the Lords to demand of the Earl of Danby, Whe- 
ther he would rely upon, and abide by the plea of his pardon. 
T his was the next day, and the Earl praying time to an- 
ſwer, the Lords allowed him four days. | 

The ſame day, the King returned this anſwer to the 
Commons addreſs for the execution of Pickering and other 
Prieſts: Gentlemen, I have always been tender in matters 


ich exceptian 
at: But this is @ matter of great weight, I ſhall nher gore 
conſider of it, and return you an anſwer. 5 

The vote of the Commons concerning the Duke of 
York touched the King very ſenſibly, for he ſaw, they 
did not intend to ſtop there, He therefore went to the 
Parliament the zoth of April, and in a ſhort Speech recom- 
mended to both Houſes the diſpatch. of three affairs: 1. The 
proſecution of the plot. 2, The disbanding of the army, 


o 


(1) By William Lord Ruſſel ; fo hich be afterwa 
No. 79. Vor. II. 8 5 8 8 


6 En N I N 8 M. 


3. The providing a fleet for the common ſecurity. Then 
to give them a proof of his care to preſerve their Religion 
for the future, he told them, That he had commanded his 
Chancellor to mention ſeveral particulars, which he hoped 
would be an evidence, that in all things that concerned the 
publick ſecurity, he ſhould not follow their zeal but lead. it. 
Accordingly, the Chancellor made the following Speech. 


My Lords, and you the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes of 


the Houſe of Commons. 
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6 122 royal care which his Majeſty hath taken 75, 7-4 
cc 


for the general quiet and ſatisfaction of all his Sub- 
& jects, is now more evident by theſe new and freſh in- 
* ſtances of it, which I have in command to open to you. 
« His Majeſty hath conſidered with himſelf, that it is not 
enough that your Religion and Liberty is ſecure during 
% his own Reign, but he thinks he owes it to his People 
* to do all that in him lies, that theſe bleſſings may be 
<< tranſmitted to your Poſterity, and ſo well ſecured to 
„them, that no ſucceſſion in after-ages may be able to 
„ work the leaſt alteration, And therefore his Majeſty, 


&* who hath often ſaid in this place, That he is ready to 


e conſent to any laws of this kind, ſo as the ſame extend not 
c to alter the deſcent of the Crown in the right line, nor to 
«© defeat the ſucceſſion, hath now commanded this to be fur- 
© ther explained. | | 
And to the end it may never be in the power of any 
Papiſt, if the Crown deſcend upon him, to make any 
change either in Church or State; I am commanded to 
tell you, That his Majeſty is willing, that proviſion 
may be made, firſt to diſtinguiſh a Popiſh from a Pro- 
& teſtant Succeſſor ; then ſo to limit and circumſcribe the 
authority of a Popiſh Succeſlor, in theſe caſes following, 
«© that he may be diſabled to do any harm: Firſt, in re- 
ſerence to the Church; his Majeſty is content that care 
ce be taken, that all Eccleſiaſtical and Spiritual benefices 
and promotions in gift of the Crown, may be conferred 
« in ſuch a manner, that we may be ſure the incumbents 
„ ſhall always be of the moſt pious and learned Proteſtants : 
« And that no Popiſh Succeſſor, while he continues ſo, 


«© may have any power to controul ſuch preſentments. In 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 


either Houſe of Parliament ; ſo the King is pleaſed that 
«< it be provided too, that there may never want a Par- 
« liament, when the King ſhall happen to die, but that 


cc 
cc 
cc 


for a competent time ; or if there be no Parliament in 
being, then the laft Parliament which was in being 
before that time, may reaſſemble and fit a competent 
ce time, without any new ſummons, or elections. And 
«« as no Papiſt can by law hold any place of truſt, fo the 
« King is content that it may be further provided, That 
% no Yank or others of the Privy-Council, no Judges of 
« the Common Law, or in Chancery, ſhall at any time, 
« during the reign of any Popiſh Succeſſor, be put in or 
4 diſplaced, but by the authority of Parliament: And that 
<« care alſo be taken, that none but ſincere Proteſtants may 
ce be Juſtices of the Peace, In reference to the military 
„part, the King is willing, that no Lord-Lieutenant, or 


« Deputy-Lieutenant, nor no officer in the Navy, during 


« the reign of any Popiſh Succeflor, be put in, or re- 


& moved, but either by authority of Parliament, or of 
« ſuch. perſons as the Parliament ſhall intruſt with ſuch au- 


% thority. | | 
« It is hard to invent another reſtraint to be put upon a 


« Popiſh Succeſſor, conſidering how much the Revenue of 


« the Succeſſor will depend upon conſent of Parliament, 


„ and how impoſlible it is to raiſe money without ſuch 


t conſent. But yet, if any thing elſe can occur to the 


« wiſdom of the Parliament, which may further ſecure 
« Religion and Liberty againſt a Popiſh Succeſſor, without 


te Ccefcating the Right of Succeſſion itſelf, bis Majeſty will 
«© moſt readily conſent to it. Thus watchful is the King 
&« for all your ſafeties; and if he could think of any thing 
tc elſe, that you do either want or wiſh to make you 


„ happy, he would make it his buſineſs to effect it for 


« you. God Almighty long continue this bleſſed union 


« between the King, and his Parliament, and People.“ 
T heſe propoſals were not received by the Houſe of Com- 


mons with that applauſe, the King had expected. The 


Commons diſtruſt was too great for their fears and ſuſ- 
thors call this an infatuation in the Houſe of Commons, I 


reference to the State, and civil part of the Govern- 
ment, as it is already provided, That no Papijt can ſit in 


the Parliament then in being may continue indiſſolvable 


Chancelior's 
Speech, 


picions to be removed by ſuch offers. Though ſome au- 4 f. f 
wpon the 


think my ſelf obliged to remark, that the King offered f, Ar 


indeed his conſent to Acts of Parliament, but fi 


relating to 
eſted no 1 Dutc of 


means to ſecure the execution, It was an artifice of the Vork te- 


continued under Charles I. and II. to repreſent the laws as 
the impregnable bulwark of the nation's liberties, And 


8Q yet 


begun in the reign of James I, and Men. 
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yet theſe three Kings had, on ſeveral occaſions, tranſ- 
grefſed them. I ſhall give here ſome inſtances, to which 
many more might be added, Were the Laws enacted for 
the preſervation of Religion under James I, punctually ex- 
ecuted ? Of what benefit could Laws made for the ſecurity 
of their Liberties be to the Subjects, ſince James I. laid 
down for principle, that though, 1n conſcience and honour, 
the King ought to govern his Subjects with equity, he 
might neveitheleſs by the extent of his power, govern in 
an "bſolute manner, without any controul ? Did the Peti- 


tion of Right reſtrain Charles I. from levying Ship-money ? 


Did the Laws hinder the ſame King from governing 
twelve years without a Parliament, and from raifing money 
in that interval by an abſolute authority? Had Charles II. 
been more ſcrupulous ? Was it in virtue of the Laws that 
he ſhut up the Exchequer, and ſeized the Money there 
without the conſent of the proprietors? Was it for the 


| better execution of the Laws, which ſeem to ſecure the 


liberties of the Subject, that he received. annually from 
France 2 penſion of fix millions of livres? Of what uſe 
therefore are Laws, the execution whereof no human 

wer can warrant, when the intereſts of the Prince and 
People are diametrically oppoſite, which could not fail to 
happen in the reign of a Popiſh Succeſlor ? I his ſuffices 
to demonſtrate, that the King's offer of his aſſent to the 


Acts he propoſed, was incapable of diſpelling the fears of the 


People, becauſe not only no expedient was propoſed to ſe- 
cure the execution, but it was not even in his power to 
give any ſecurity. But it will be asked, what other expe- 
dient was there for ſecuring the Religion and Liberties of 
the nation, conſiſtent with the right of ſucceſſion ? I con- 
feſs there was none, and affirm withal, that thoſe offered 
by the King were inſufficient, But to whom was this im- 


poſſibility owing? To the Duke of York alone, who had 


openly declared himſelf a Papift, and from that time in- 
ceſſantly excited both England and France to promote the 
intereſts of his Religion, as the letters of his Secretary Cole- 
man manifeſtly ſhow. To enable the Reader to judge of 
this matter, being the moſt material of this reign, I ſhall 


here propoſe ſome queſtions which are neceſſary to be de- 


cided before he can determine in favour of the King or 
Parliament. = | | 
Queſtion the firſt, Whether there was any danger to 
England in admitting a Popiſh Succeflor ? 
This the King himſelf did not deny, ſince he propoſed 
expedients to prevent this danger ? „ 
2d Queſtion. Whether the expedients propoſed by the 


_ King, were capable of preventing this danger? 


This is what no Perſon can either poſitively affirm or 
deny. For if, on one hand, it may be ſuppoſed, that a po- 
Pith ſucceſſor would have ſincerely complied with the Acts 
propoſed by the King, it may, on the other hand, with 
equal juſtice be ſuppoſed, that the Duke of York, the im- 
mediate ſucceſſor, conſidering his principles, his humour, 
his temper, his zeal for his Religion, would never have pa- 
tiently ſuffered himſelf to be reſtrained by theſe Acts of 
Parliament. But this was a contingency which God alone 
could foreknow. | | 

3d Queſtion. The Commons not believing the expe- 


_ dients offered by the King ſufficient to prevent the danger, 
and the King believing the contrary, who was to yield, the 


King, or the People repreſented by the Commons? 


TI his is what I ſhall not pretend to decide. 


4th Queſtion. Which evil was greateſt, That of break- 
ing the lineal Succeſſion in the excluſion of the Duke of 
York, or that of expoſing the eſtabliſhed Religion to ruin ? 


This Queſtion ſuppoſes, that the Kings of England ſuc- - 


ceed by a Right purely Hereditary, But this ſuppoſi- 
tion is greatly conteſted, It may at leaſt be affirmed, that 
ſeveral Parliaments have decided the contrary (1). As to 


the queſtion in itſelf, it may at leaſt be averred, that in 


France, in a parallel caſe, upon the death of Henry III, 
the intereſts of the Catholick Religion were, without heſi- 
tation, preferred to thoſe of Henry IV, who was a Pro- 
teſtant, and the next Heir : But many pretended, that as 
the French did ill, fo the Engliſb Parliament was to blame 
to imitate them. | ey 5 


5th Queſtion, The two evils, namely, the breach in 


the Succeſſion, and the expoſing of the Proteſtant Religion, 
being ſuppoſed perfectly equal, which was to ſuffer, the 
Rights of the Duke, or the Religion of the Nation ? 

Some pretend, that the right of Succeſſion is not to be 
violated upon any conſideration, and that the intereſts of 
Religion extend not ſo far as to authorize ſuch a violation. 
Others on the contrary maintain, That when things were 
reduced to ſuch a ſtate, that the Duke or the People muſt 
fuffer, the Duke ought to be the ſufferer, ſince it was he 
Who had brought matters to that tate. a 

The Reader ought to determine theſe queſtions, beſore 


- 


de gives a definitive ſentence upon this affair. 


lx) Partkeularly an 20 paſſed in Queen Elizabeth's reign, afſerting the Power of the Patllament to limit the Succ:flion of the Crown, 
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The day after the King's and the Chancellor's | 
to both Houſes, the Commons, without taking 5 Ces 167g 
notice of his Majeſty's propoſals about the Succeſſion , = Dau. 
ceeded on the Bill for preventing the dangers ariſing Fa % 
Popery, as well in his reign, as his ſucceſſor's. 2 
They alſo read the firſt time a B/¼ for better Prevention 
of illegal exattion of money from the Suljeft ; and ordered 
another to be brought -in, That when any member of 
the Houſe was preferred to any office or place of profit 
a new Writ ſhould immediately iſſue out for electing 2 
& member to ſerve in his ſtead.” 12 
The 5th of May they reſolved, „ That the pardon 
te pleaded by the Earl of Danby was illegal and vod ; Zen 
the Speaker, with the whole Houſe, went up to the Lore; 4 f 8. 
Bar, and demanded judgment againſt him. f 
Shortly” after they drew up an addreſs againſt the Duke — 
of Lauderdale, in the ſtrongeſt terms that could be uſed. 4 A4 
which was carried in a full body to the King. But | 7% 4 


ſeems the King could not then part with this Miniſter, Po ris of 


de 
laſt of the Cabal, and therefore he coldly anſwered, T., E. * 
he would conſider of it, and return an anſwer, Echacd, 


In the mean time, the King ſent a meſſage to the Com. Pick. 
mons by the Lord Ruſſel, who acquainted the Houſe 2 
That his Majeſty commanded him to let the Houſe Cater 
«© know, that he was willing to comply with their requeſt — 15 
concerning Pickering, and that the law ſhould paſs upon II. 50 
„ him accordingly : That as to the condemned Prieſts, the fen. 
4 Houſe of Peers had ſent for them, in order, as his Ma- 2 
<< jeſty conceived, to ſome examinations. That he repeat 
c ed his inſtances to them for putting the fleet in a good 
<c poſture, for diſpatching the diſcovery of the plot, the 
< tryal of the Lords, and the Bill for the ſecurity of Re- 
ec ligion,” | BN 

After this meſſage, the Commons finiſhed the Money- 4 toy. 


bill for disbanding the army, which the King paſſed the Ha 
ara. 


gth of May. By this Act a ſupply was granted to the 
King of two hundred and fix thouſand, four hundred 
ſixty-two pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings and three-pence, for 
paying off and disbanding the forces raiſed fince the 29th of 
September 1677, The Act had a clauſe in it, that for the 
future, Soldiers ſhou!d not be quartered in any perſam's houſe 
againſt their conſent. 1 

At the ſame time the Lords informed the Commons, $:: 1% 
that the Earl of Danby reſolved to adhere to the plea of his T. l. 
Pardon; and that the Commons having demanded judg- 
ment againſt him, as conceiving his pardon illegal and null, 
the tenth inſtant was appointed for hearing the Earl of 
Danby to make good his plea. The Lords likewiſe ac- 
quainted the Commons, that they had reſolved, the five 
Lords in the Tower ſhould be brought to their tryals the 
14th inſtant. | . OE OT 

The part of the meſſage concerning the Earl of Danly 4 nigma 
ſo offended the Commons, that they reſolved, © That no win tt 


«© Commoner whatſoever ſhould preſume to maintain the , f 7", 


c validity of the pardon pleaded by the Earl of Danty, «f Dub! 
« without the conſent of the Houſe firſt had, and that the a 
<« perſons ſo doing, ſhould be accounted betrayers of the 


L iberties of the Commons of England.” This vote was 


poſted up in ſeveral places, that no perſon might be igno- 

rant of it. The true reaſon of theſe proceedings was, that Bun 

by the examination of the ſeveral articles of the Earl's im- 

peachment, the Commons hoped to diſcover the King's ſe- 

cret practices with the Court of France; whereas the King 

by his pardon had put the affair in ſuch a ftate, that there 

would have been no occaſion to examine the Earl of Dan- 

by's anſwers to the articles exhibited againſt him. 

The vote of the Commons much inflamed the diffe- 

rences that were already begun between the two Houſes, 

about the manner of proceeding againſt the five Lords in 

the Tower. For the Lords had addreſſed the King to ap- 

point a Lord High-Steward to preſide in the tryals ; but 

the Commons, thinking it unneceſſary, propoſed, «+ That 

<< a Committee of both Houſes might be nominated to con- 

<« ſider of the moſt proper ways and methods of proceeding 

« upon impeachments.” And this is what the Lords re- 

fuſed, which occaſioned a warm diſpute ; but at laſt the 

Lords agreed to the nomination of the Committee. | 
The ſame day the Lords communicated to the Houſe of 

Commons, a petition from the Earl of Danby, in which be 

ſet forth, * That he met with informations ſeverally from 

« his Council, that he durſt not appear to argue the vali- 

« dity of his pardon, by reaſon of the vote of the Houſe 

« of Commons.” Their Lordſhips therefore deſired to 

know, Whether there was any ſuch vote as was alledged in 

the Petition? BE DP — 

It appears plainly in the proceedings of the Commons, 4s! 


that they only ſought occaſion to drive things to extremit)- te Comer 


With this view, they preſented an addreſs to the King, 5 if 
taking notice, © That multitudes of Jefuits, Popiſh Prieſts, 1 1. 
„ and Popiſh Recuſants, reſorted to the cities of Lenden . 
« and 


„and denon , 


Ec 
Burnett. 


Cg. © and /':fmin/ter, in contempt of his Majeſty's laws and 
e roval Proclamations. Wherefore they humbly beſought 
4 his Majeſty, that the Militia of London, Weſtminſter, 

% S:uthwark, the Tower- Hamlets, of Middleſex and Sur- 

& rey, might immediately be raiſed, and put in a poſture 

„AO s of defence.” The next day, though a Sunday, they 

5-:40t in a- ordered a Bill to be brought in, ( purſuant to their reſolve 

71% % that day fortnight) To diſable the Duke of York to inherit 

_ the Imperial Grown of England (1). Immediately after 

Punt: they reſolved Nemine Contradicente, ** That in defence of 

Kew « the King's perſon, and the Proteſtant Religion, they 
« would ſtand by his Majeſty with their lives and fortunes 3 
de and that if his Majeſty ſhould come by any violent death, 
« they would revenge it to the utmoſt upon the Papiſts.” 

4n Addreſs This was ſoon after put into the form of an addreſs, and 

to the CE. preſented to the Wh who thanked them, and ſaid, That 
tins Arfewe's h ould do wha in him lay to ſecure the Proteſtant Relxi- 

Tchad. on, and was willing to do all ſuch things as might be to the 
goed and benefit of his Subjetts. 

Kennet In the mean time, he ſent them a meſſage the 14th of 
May, to remind them of what he had ſaid concerning the 
fleet; but the conſideration of this meſſage, was adjourn- 
ed till the next Monday ſeven- night. | 

4 difer- The Committee of both Houſes meeting to conſider of 

ence betw#" the way and method of trying the impeached Lords, there 

the W was a warm diſpute between the two Houſes, concerning 

1 tithe the Biſhops ; the Commons pretending, that the Biſhops 

Bijb9ps- could not fit upon the tryal of the impeached Lords, be- 

Burnet (auſe i. Was a caſe of blood. The Peers on the other 

lender, and maintained, “ That the Lords Spiritual have a right 
« to ſtay and tit in Court, till the Court proceed to the 
« vote of Guilty, or not Guilty.“ This affair made a 
great noiſe, and occaſioned ſeveral books to be writ on both 
tides (2). | 

The exelu- 7, laſt. on the 15th of May, the Commons read the 

9 % firſt time their Bill, to diſable the Duke of York from inhe- 

s ritirg the Imperial Crown of England, now called the Ex- 
cluſion-Bill, Atter the parciculars of the conſpiracy * 
the King, the eſtabliſhed Government, and the Proteſtant 
Religion, the Bill ſet forth : | 


The ſubtance e That the Emiſſaries, Prieſts, and Agents far the 


of toe exclu- ce Pope, had traiterouſly ſeduced James Duke of York, pre- 

pO 0 ſumptive heir to theſe Crowns, to the Communion of 
cc the Church of Rome; and had induced him to enter in- 

<< to ſeveral negotiations with the Pope, his Cardinals, and 

“ Nuncio's, for promoting the Ramiſp Church and in- 

ce tereſts ; and by his means and procurement had advan- 

d ced the power and greatneſs of the French King, to the 

<< manifeſt hazard of theſe Kingdoms, that by deſcent 

<« of theſe Crowns upon a Papiſt, and by foreign alliance 

<« and aſſiſtance, they might be able to ſucceed in their 

« wicked and villanous deſigns,” Then after another 
preamble, it was enacted to this effect : | 

| « 1, That the ſaid James Duke of York, Albany, and 

> <« ter, ſhould be incapable of inheriting the ſaid Crowns 

« of England, Scotland, and Ireland, with their depen- 
«« dencies ; and of enjoying any of the titles, rights, pre- 
< rogatives, and revenues, belonging to the ſaid Crowns. 
&« 2, That in caſe his Majeſty ſhould happen to dye, or 


< reſign his dominions, they ſhould devolve to the perſon 
cc 


% Duke were dead. 3. That all acts of Sovereignty and 
« Royalty that Prince might then happen to perform, 
« were not only declared void, but to be high-treaſon, 
and puniſhable as ſuch, 4. That if any one, at any 
„ time whatſoever, ſhould endeavour to bring the ſaid 
„Duke into any of the forementioned dominions, or cor- 
«c "= 


reſpond with him, in order to make him inherit, he 


(1) This Bill was ordered to be drawn up by Mr. Bennet, Mr. Trenchard, Sir Nicholas Carew, Sir Robert Peyton, 
Francis Winnington, Mr. Beſcawen, Mr. William, Mr. Hampden, Colonel Birch, Mr. Sachswerell, and Mr. Swinfe 
gued for the Biſhops voting. But the Lords Efe x, Shaftibury, 

a N had a Right to vote. Whereupon the Commons declared they would not proceed, unleſs the Biſhops were oblig - 
ed to withdraw during the whole Tryal. Upon this Breach the Parliament was prorogued, and ſoon after diſſolved· And the blame was caſt chiefly on 
would not ſufter it. He was ſo ſet on maintaining the Pardon, that he would not venture 


| He told the Biſhops they muſt ſtick to him and his P We 
to them if they came to be puſht at. By this means they were expo oy ag — — 5 rerogative, as they would expect that he ſhould ſt cle 


ends, would expoſe the nation and Proteſtant Religion to ruin · And in revenge man to declare of the N ad 
upon this behaved very indecently, and fell very holy on the body of the * Sonar hand, py in favour on-conformiſts, who 


rallel between them and the preſent times : which was not managed decen 


(2) The Lords Wortingbam and Roberts ar 
was carried by the Majority that the Biſhops 


the Biſhops. It ſeems they deſired to withdraw, but the King 
inch a point on the votes of the temporal Lords, 


againſt the late times, and todraw a pa 
argurnent, and who were believed to be ſet on 
under the title of the 0O5ſerwetor, all tending 


(3) Tear 207. Noe 128+ . . 
(4) Sir 222 2 and Sir © tos Charlton, | 
($) Sir Fonat reiaqwwny, Robert Roberts, Si e Smi 
(6) 2 barles Wheeler, aud Thomas Price. ec * 
(7) Sir Jobn Barnaby, Sir Lionel Walden, Dariel Collin 
(8) Colonel King, Mr. 1 Humphrey Cormoal, and Mr. Knolls. 
9) Though Repin names Burnet, Ne follows Ecbard's account ef this M 
rwus Men were riding through a Moor near St. Andrew's without a 


lect, Fowler, Scot, Calamy, Claget, Cudwortb, the two Moraes, Williams, 


on Cumplimenis ; fo that there wer“ no Horſemen about the Coach. Th 
Hot bed now delivered up their greateſt euemy into their Hands 


| | | Seven of, 
and Gown, baz did not touch Li, Body. Upon this they dr 


next in ſucceſſion, in the ſame manner as if the ſaid 


%c, Bernat, f. 460»-462, 


ew him out of his Coach, ace murcgred him tarbarouſy, p. 471, 
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« ſhould be guilty of high-treaſon. 5. That if the Duke 1679. 
<< himſelf ever returned into any of theſe Dominions, con- 
<« ſidering the miſchiefs that muſt enſue, he ſhould be 
ce looked upon as guilty of the ſame offence ; and all per- 
c ſons were authorized and required to fe:ze upon and im- 
<« priſon him, and in caſe of reſiſtance made by him and 
6 his adherents, to ſubdue them by force of Arms.” Is 
Five days after, this Bill waz read a ſecond time, upon The Bil! 
which the queſtion being put, whether the Bill ſhould read & jeenk 
be 5 07 HOW it was carried by a majority of ſeventy= _ 
nine (3). | 
This affair being begun, the Conimons proceeded to an An 1 ach 
enquiry after the Penſioners in the laſt Parliament. [ By . 7 
means of Sir Stephen Fox, ] eighteen were - diſcovered who 4 Palia- 
had received annual Penfions from the King, two of one 5 
thouſand pounds (4), fix of five hundred pounds (5), two of 111, P 542. 
four hundred pounds (6), four of three hundred pounds (7) 
four of two hundred pounds (8). Beſides, there were fix 
others who had received certain ſums at one time : Three 
more were brought in for ſums received upon account ; 
and five for uncertain ſums. Though this number appears 
not very conſiderable, it is ſo however, if it is conſidered, 
that in the Houſe of Commons, there are members, who 
are ſo able, and of ſuch credit, that they diſpoſe of ſeveral 
votes beſides their own, ſome more, ſome leſs, and that 
thirty members who receive penſions, may have it in their 
power, upon many occaſions, to turn the reſolutions of the 
Houſe in. favour of the Court. | | 
In the mean time, the King being highly offended with The Par#2« 
the Commons, and hearing moreover, that they intended to e 
preſent to him a remonſtrance, much like that preſented to K*,. 
the King his father-in 1641, and of which the deſign was Echard. 
to inflame the nation againſt him, reſolved to prorogue the 3 
Parliament. For this purpoſe he went to the Houſe of 
Lords the 27th of May, and ſending for the Commons, 
paſſed ſome Bills, and particularly one for ſecuring the Li- 
berty of the Subject, called the Habeas Corpus Act, and 
then prorogued the Parliament to the 14th of Aug¹⁰ j. By 
is the Exclufion-Bill was defeated for a time. | 1 
The news of the proceedings of the Engl Parliament The barb» 
had fo raiſed the hopes of the Scotch Male- contents, that .es ge 
they thought the time was come to be revenged of their Foes * K. 
perſecutors. Sharp —— of St. Andrews, was the Andrews. 
moſt hated of their enemies. If Doctor Burnet, in the Hi/- e 
tory of his own Times, is to be credited, Sharp had abun- , ay 
dantly merited the hatred of the Presbyterians. For pre- 
tending an extraordinary zeal for their party, he had pre- 
vailed to be deputed to London after the Reſtoration, to take 
care of their intereſts, but had baſely betrayed them. T his 
raiſed him to the Archbiſhoprick of St. Andrews, and from 
that time he became their moſt violent perſecutor, Whe- 
ther Burnet's account of Sharp be exactly true, or aggra- 
vated, it is however not to be denied, that the Scotch Preſ- 
byterians were extremely incenſed againſt Sharp, and con- 
ſidered him as a betrayer. Wherefore in this juncture, 
when they expected great alterations, twelve of them re- 
ſolved to begin their revenge upon their enemies with the 


Archbiſhop. For this purpoſe they waited for him about 


two miles from St. Andrews, where he was going in 4 

coach and fix, and moſt inhumanly and barbarouſly mur- 

dered him, calling him, apsfate, betrayer.of. the godly, and 
perſecuter of Chriſt's Church. This murder was committed 

the 2d of May (9). In the end of the ſame month, eighty 4» !»/urr::+ 


Presby terians appeared in arms, and in a few days their % te 


number increaſed to fifteen hundred. They ſeized Gla/- ; 


cou, and ſome other towns in the neighbourhood, and mew 
committed great outrages. | Echard- 


The King hearing of this rebellion, and that it daily ga- Seri 


| 3 by the Deke 
Sir Thomas Player, Mre Voughen, Sir Webb 
. Echard. Tom. III. p. 646. 


and Halles were againſt it. Upon a debate it 8 


and every where cenſured as a ſet of men that, for their own 


ps and Clergy ſet themſelves to write 
tly enough by thoſe who undertook the 


' and pa'd 4 the Court. r — Fre, P Eftrange for four years publiſhed three or four ſheets a week: 
| ' | ng to defame contrary part make „ thei in was deſigned. Upon this th 
part of the Clergy delivered themſelves up to much heat and indiferetion, bi wy ene. rey N r ruin w gn pon this the greateſt 


now to lay down all fears of Poperyt and nothing was ſo common in their mouths as the year : hes blothd b 
over again. Both C.ty and Country were full of many indecencics that broke out on OO TT. ou one, which, as they hinted, was near being acted 


dd in great meaſure reſcue the Church from thoſe Reproaches, that the ſollies of others drew u 


their pulpits and common converſation» They ſeemed 


Among the worthy and eminent men, whoſe laboufe 
pon. her, were Tilloiſen, Tenniſon, Sharp, Patrick, Sbet- 


— 


$i Phill Howerd, Si hid nes 104 bude a.. 
„ and Robert Philips, . 


coming from a Councii-Day, and was driving home, having ſeat ſome oy Nor then. upon Sharp} they a the Archbiſhap's Conch, appear. He was 
ſeeing this, concluded, acrording to their frantick Enthuſiaſtic Notions, that 


:tol at kim, which bu at his 
thered 
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thered ſtrength, ſent the Duke of Monmouth at the head of 
ſome Engliſh forces, who were joined by ſome Scotch regi- 
ments. The Duke diſcharged his commiſfion with ſuch 
bravery and ſucceſs, that the z ad of June he entitely de- 
ſeated the rebels, [ at Bothwell bridge, ] killed eight hundred, 
and took about twelve hundred priſoners, Several were 
hanged, and the reſt were tranſported, 


The Tiga! of Shortly after the prorogation of the Parliament, the five 


Ave Feſuiti. 


Burnet, 


Oates's de- 


peſi tion. 
State-Try. 


Jeſuits, Mhitebread, Harcourt, Femwick, Gauen, and 
Turner, were tried. The 13th of June they were brought 
to the Old Baily, where their indictment was read, and 
the witneſles heard, 


Oates's evidence was. 1, That the great Conſult of 


&« the 24th of April 1678, was by order of Mhitebread the 


T. Il p. 831. « Provincial, and that he, Fenwick, Harcourt, and Tur- 


5. 837,832. 


Pugdale's 
depofitionse 


0. p. 836, 


p · 840. 


Prance's de- 


ot i ns 
Ibid, 


« ner, did all in his preſence ſign the reſolve for the King's 
« death. 2. That J/hitebread, after his return to St. O- 
« mer's, did ſay, He hoped to ſee the black Fool's head at 
„ Whitehall, laid Jo, enough ; and if his Brother ſhould 
« appear to follow his faot/leps, his paſport ſhould be made 
«© foo. 

„ 3, That in July, Abby a Prieſt, brought over in- 
« ſtructions from I/hitebread, to offer Sir George Wakeman 
« ten thouſand pounds to poiſon the King; and alſo a com- 
« miſſion to Sir John Gage to be an officer in the army 
de they deſigned to raiſe, which the witneſs delivered to 
e Sir John. | | 

&« 4. As for Gawen, though he could not poſitively ſay, 
« he ſaw him at the conſult, yet he ſaw his hand ſubſcribed 
« to the reſolve : And that in Zuly 1678, he gave them 
e in London, an account how proſperous their affairs were 
0 in Staffordſhire and Shropſhire ; that the Lord Stafford 
* was very diligent, and that there was two or three thou- 
* ſand pounds ready there to carry on the deſign ; all 
« which he afterwards heard him declare in Father Jre- 
« fand's chamber.“ | | 

Stephen Dugdale, a new witneſs, depoſed, © 1. Againſt 
& J/hitebread, that he ſaw a letter under his hand to Fa- 
c ther Evers a Jeſuit, and Confeſſor to the witneſs ; in 
„ which he ordered him to be ſure to chuſe men that were 
« hardy and truſty, no matter whether they were Gentle- 
« men: And he ſwore what they were to do; that the 
« words under his hand were in expreſs terms, For 
« killing the King. | N 

« 2, Againſt Gawen he ſwore, that he entertained the 
« witneſs to be of the conſpiracy to murder the King, as 
„ one of thoſe reſolute fellows deſcribed by Mbitebread; 
« and for that end they had ſeveral conſultations in the 
« Country; as at Boſcobel, and at Tixall in September 
« 1678, And he heard them talk in one of thoſe conſults, 
« that it was the opinion of the Monks at Paris, who 
« were to aſſiſt in the conſpiracy, That as — as the deed 
* was done, they ſhould lay it on the Presbyterians, and fo 
„ provoke the other Proteſtants to cut their throats, That 
he had intercepted and read above a hundred letters to 
<< the ſame purpoſe, to be delivered by private marks, 
& known to Father Evers. | 
3. That the witneſs himſelf was ſo zealous in the 
«« cauſe, that he had given them four hundred pounds for 
carrying on the deſign, which Gawen had made him be- 
«« lieve was not only lawful, but meritorious ; and that he 
was to be ſent up to London by Harcourt, there to be in- 
«© ſtructed about killing the King. | : 

% 4. That the ſame Harcourt did write word to Father 
* Evers, of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey's being diſpatched, 
that very night it was done; ſo that they knew of it in 


« Staffordſhire ſeveral days before it was commonly known 


in London (1). And to confirm this teſtimony, he pro- 
% duced Mr. Chetwin, a Gentleman, who ſwore, he did 
<< hear it reported as from Mr, Dugdale ; and that he was 
not in town when the murderers of Sir Edmunbury God- 
rey were tried, or elſe he then would have witneſſed 
* the ſame. Bite | | | wv Ty 
F. Againſt Turner he ſwore, „That he ſaw him with 
«© others, at Evers's chamber; where they conſulted toge- 
« killing the King.“ A 1 

Prance depoſed, 1, That Harcourt one day paying 
him for an image of the Virgin Mary, told him, there 
„ was a deſign of killing the King: 2. And that Fenwick 
told him in /re/and's chamber, that there ſhould be fifty 
* thouſand men in arms, in a readineſs to ſettle their Re- 
< ligion, and that they ſhould be commanded by the Lords 
* Bellaſis, Powis, and Arundel of Warder. | 


* 
* 


Bedloe's 4 - Bedloe depoſed, '«« x, That he had ſeen M hitebread and 


pr/ition, 
— Þ 241 , 


* Fenwick at ſeveral conſults about the plot; and that he 
% had heard J/hitebread at Harcourt's chamber, tell C. 
„ man, the manner of ſending the four Ruſhans to ind. 
& for to kill the King, 

&« 2, That he ſaw Harcourt take out of a cabinet about 
% fourſcore or a hundred pounds, to give to a meſſenger 
% to be carried to the ſaid Ruffians, with a guinea to the 
« meſlenger, to drink Mr, Coleman's health. 

* 3. That J/hitebread told him, that Pickering was to 
< have a great number of Maſſes, and Grove fifteen hun. 
6 dred pounds for killing the King. 

„ 4. That Harcourt employed him three ſeveral times 
6e to carry their conſults beyond the ſeas ; and that in ** 
& Harcourt's preſence, he received Coleman's thanks for hi; 
„fidelity, and that Harcourt! recommended him to the 
Lord Arundel, who promiſed him great favour when the 
© times were turned: Alſo that he ſaw Harcourt give 
„ Wakeman a Bill to receive two thouſand pounds, in part 
«© of a greater ſum; and heard Sir George ſay, fifteen thiy- Th 
& fand pounds was a ſmall reward for the ſettling of Reli. 
“gion, and preſerving the Three Kingdoms from ruin,” 

Beſides theſe evidences, there was a letter found amongſt 4 1,-:, 

Harcourt's papers, from one Petre a Jeſuit, which named 4 
a meeting deſigned on the 24th of April 678. This letter . 
ſerved to fortify Oates's evidence of the Grand Conſult, 
But this was explained by the priſoners to ſignify a triennial 
meeting about the choice of a Procurator to be ſent to 
Rome, though not to the full ſatisſaction of the Court, which 
looked upon it as an evaſion, _ | 

The defence made by the prifoners was various and 7, Priforen 
long. Beſides their frequent aſſeverations and proteſtations 4/n«. 
of their innocence (2), and their ignorance of any deſign; * 533 
againſt the King, they much argued againſt the witneſſes, 
inſiſting : “ That to the making of a credible witneſs, 146.3 
« there muſt be integrity of Life, truth of Teſtimony,” 
and probability of Matter; but the witneſſes again 
them, Oates, Bedloe, Prance, and Dugdale, were men 
of deſperate fortunes, and flagitious perſons, and that 
« falfe ſwearing was their livelihood,” | 

I cannot forbear remarking here by the way, that if this 4 Nn 
maxim, That to make a credible witneſs, there muſt be in- 
tegrity of life, was received without reſtriction, it would be 


7 79. 


almoſt impoſſible to prove ſuch plots as this, becauſe com- 


monly, only villains engage in them, and they are diſco- 
vered by complices. | TSS 
They alledged particularly the great improbability of 5. 
6 truſting Oates with ſecrets of the higheſt importance, 

© when he was turned away from St. Omer's for his miſ- 

„ demeanours and immoralities, which were ſo great, that 

«© he was denied the Sacrament, They charged him with 

„ contradictions, with relation to his former evidences.” 

Theſe contradictions conſiſted, in that Oates had faid 
before the Council, that he knew no more, and yet added 
many things afterwards, I ſhall not repeat here what J 
have faid elſewhere, 1 

They produced about ſixteen witneſſes to prove, that gute- T9 
6 Oates had been all April, May, and till the latter end of 7 I 70, 
„June 1678, at St. Omer's ; and that they ſaw him every“ 

« day, and converſed and dined with him, and that he 


<6 was never out of the College, except two days and one 


* night he was at Hatton, and two or three he was in 

e the Infirmary, &c. and conſequently he could not be 

at the Conſult of the 24th of April. | 

And further they proved, That Sir Jobn Warner, pi. p 5. 


“ and Sir Thomas Preſton, whom Oates had ſworn to859,%3 _ 


c come over with him to the Conſult, were all that time 

«© beyond the ſeas, one at Yattom, the other at Liege. 

And moreover, to ſhow that Oates was not a man to, 35, 6 
be credited, they produced eleven witneſſes to prove, That 


Father Jreland, who was executed, was not at London, 


« and made it appear directly contrary to what he had 
«© ſworn upon his tryal. They added, that if the evi- 
„ dence of their ſide ſhould be rejected becauſe they were 
«© Roman Catholicks, all commerce with ſeveral countries 


would be deſtroyed.” 
ther to ry on this deſign, of bringing in Popery by 


The Chief Juſtice replied, that they had no room to , 
complain of the witneſſes being rejected by the Court, ſince, 
on the contrary, their depoſitions were received without 
any ſcruple, and that it belonged to the Jury to determine 
upon their evidence as they ſaw cauſe. 


In anſwer to theſe accuſations, Oates alledged, 5 T hat p. 560, 2 | 


« his coming to London to the Conſult was very private; 

yet he produced fix witneſſes to teſtify they ſaw him 

there about that time, but in a ſort of a diſguiſe (3). 
r 


But none ſpoke very home but Mr, Smith a Schoolmalte 


(1) Harcourt's Letter was received the Monday next after the Saturday, on which the murder was committed ; that is, three days before the body 


Was found. Stare 1ryals, Tom. II. p. 838. 


.) Cen made this ſolemn Proteftation 3 % 1 do as truly believe there is a God, an Heaven, and u Hell, as any one here does 7 as L hope for Salvation, | 
*4 as I hope to fee G d in Heaven, I never ſaw Mr. Oates before the day in January, when he fays, I had the Pertiwig on, and he did not know e 
And as for July, I call God to witneſs, I never ſaw him then · State- Tria Tom, II. p. 835. Credit 

) An old Dominican Frier, fill of that Church and Order, fore he ſaw O ate in England, and ſpoke with him at that time: By this the Credle of 
* Z P f | | V * 


the st. Omer-Scholars was quits blaſted. Burnet, 5. 464+ 
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==; The Jeſuits 
3 condemned. 


As to Ireland's being in London, Oates produced one 
witneſs, who did affirm to have ſeen him there at that 
time. 
| Gawen offered to undergo the Ordeal, or fiery Trial 
over red hot plow-ſhares, as a teſt of his innocence. But, 
beſides that this way of proving an accuſed perſon's inno- 


cence had been aboliſhed ſix hundred years, and conſequently 


was not to be allowed by the Court, it is certain that when 
the Trial by Ordeal was practiſed, it was never admitted 
but where evidences failed, which could not be ſaid of 
Gawen. | i 

Harcourt urged in his defence, with regard to the letter 
ſaid to be writ by him to Evers concerning Godfrey's death, 
That he muſt have been mad to ſend ſuch a letter by the 


The Jury, after a ſhort conſideration, returned, and 
brought in all the five priſoners guilty of High-T reaſon ; 
but ſentence was reſpited till the next day, on which came 


E 1:ingborn's on the trial of Richard Langhorn a Popiſh Counſellor at 


T. l. p.278, c Chaiſe and others, and that the witneſſes carried ſeveral 


vs 


« letters to perſons beyond the ſeas; in one of which he 
« ſaw under his own hand, words to this purpoſe, That 
ce the Parliament began to flag in promoting the Proteſtant 
« Religion, and now they had a fair opportunity to begin 
« and give the blu, with other expreſſions plain enough 
ic concerning the plot. | | 

c 2, That he had orders from the Provincial Mhite- 


et bread, to give Mr. Langhorn an account of the Reſolve 


« of the great Conſult, April the 24th 1678, and upon 
<« acquainting him with it, Langhern lifted up his hands 
ec and eyes, and prayed to God to give it good ſucceſs. 

„ z. That he ſaw in his chamber certain Commiſſions 
dc which they called Patents; and that he permitted the 


Book XXIII. 26. CHARLESH - 509 
. HOW ho afterwards in the reign of King Fames IT. . and defired to know, whether they had their pardons.” 16799 
2 1679 e al that he had ſaid. : 57 Upon underſtanding that Bedloe had three, and Oates had 


two under the Broad -- ſeal; he inſiſted, © That they were 
ce ſtill approvers in the eyes of the law, and therefore not 
© to be heard; and deſired to know, if they expected 
«© any rewards for their diſcoveries.” Oates replied upon 
oath, *© That he had been rewarded by expending fix or 
e ſeven hundred pounds out of his own pocket , without 
& knowing if he ſhould ever ſee it again.” Lang born then 
alledged, He had heard Bedloe had received five hundred 
«© pounds ;” but he was anſwered, © That that was for 
the diſcovery of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey's murder, and 
© not for the plot.” And Bedloe ſwore, ©* That he was 
% fo far from having any bonefit for that diſcovery, that he 
© was ſeven hundred pounds out of pocket.” When the 
priſoner inſiſted upon the improbability of their aſſertions, 
by reaſon of their great neceſſities and poverty, when they 
firſt made their diſcoveries, he was told, ** "That ſuch 


© enquiries were foreign to the matter in hand.” And ſo p. 888, &c, 


he proceeded to prove Oates to be perjured, with reſpect to 
the Conſult in April 24, and to the buſineſs of Father Ire- 


Trial. Law of the Temple, and much employed by the Papiſts. land, by the ſame witneſſes that had been uſed by the five 
5 N Being brought to the ſame place with the five Jeſuits, and Jeſuits the day before. Whereupon the Chief Juſtice told 
Thad before the ſame perſons, with a new Jury, Oates appeared him, that a witneſs could not be rejected as perjuted, un- 

and ſwore: | Be leſs he was declared ſo upon a trial, and therefore his alle- 
| qare-Trials. 66 1, That the priſoner held correſpondence with Ia gation could not be of any ſervice to him. 


As Oates had formerly ſworn, that he 


houſe about the time of the Conſult, he brought Mrs. 
Grove to teſtify, that he never was there about that time; 


which was confirmed by her maid, and both affirmed, that 


the houſe was taken up, and that there was no room to 
lodge him. The Court thereupon ſaid, that being diſguiſed 
he might lodge there without being known. 


While this trial was depending, [ Roger Palmer] Earl p. 395+ 


of Caſtlemain came into the Hall, and told the Judges, 
That the mob uſed violence to the witneſſes who had de- 
poſed in favour of the priſoners, and that they were in dan- 


ger of their lives; upon this the Court ordered immediate 
inquiry to be made aſter the authors of theſe violences, in 


order to puniſh them according to their deſert. 


lay at Grove's p· 294 


cc witneſs to peruſe ſeveral of them: One was to the Lord 
c Arundel of Warder, to be Lord Chancellor, another to 
the Lord Pois, to be Treaſurer, and one to the pri- 
46 ſoner, to be advocate of the army; all ſigned Johannes 
C Paulus de Oliva, by virtue of a brief from the Pope. 
4. That being employed as a ſollicitor for ſeveral of 
cc the Fathers of the Society, the priſoner prevailed upon 
ce the Benedictine Monks, to raiſe fix thouſand pounds for 
cc carrying on the cauſe; and ſaid in his hearing, That he 
« would do his utmoſt for procuring the money. | 
© 5, That he was diſguſted, that Sir George HWakeman 
<< was not contented with ten thouſand pounds to poyſon 
<« the King, and called him, @ narrow-ſpirited, and nar- 
„ rmw-ſouled Phyſician; who, for ſo publick a cauſe, ought 
© to have done it for nothing. | | _ 
6. An Inſtrument being produced, ſigned Paulus de Oli- 
va, found in Langhorn's chamber; Oates ſwore, ** That 
< the forementioned Commiſſions were ſigned by the ſame 
© hand; but they were all conveyed away, and this being 
only an Eccleſiaſtical buſineſs, and not dangerous as 
ce they thought, was left behind.” | 
In the next place Bedloe ſwore, 1. That going with 
Coleman to the priſoner's chamber, the former gave him 
<< his letters to Father /a Char/e, the Pope's Nuncio, and 
© others, open, to read, and regiſter in a book kept by 
<c him for that purpoſe ; and that ſome of the expreſſions 
© in theſe letters were, To let la Chaiſe know, they waited 
<< only now for his anfwer, How far he had proceeded with 
<< the French King, for the ſending of money; for they only 
<< wanted money, all other things being in readineſs. That 
c the Catholicks of England were in ſafety ; that places and 
<6 offices had been diſpoſed to them, and that all garriſons ei- 
<6 ther were, or ſuddenly would be, in their hands; and now 
<< they had à fair opportunity, having a King that was ſo 
he 75 to believe what was dictated to him by the Catholick 
arty. 


„ 2, That he brought other letters from Harcourt to 


In concluſion, the Jury brought in Langhorn guilty, and Langhorn 4 
he received ſentence, together with the five Jeſuits, who emed. 
had been tried the day before. | | | 
On the zoth of June, the five Jeſuits were executed, The Jeſwite 
proteſting their innocence. J/hitebread in particular, de- ***"'* 
clared, That he renounced from his heart all manner of te any 
& Abſolutions, Diſpenſations for Swearing, Sc. which Cen. 
© ſome had been pleaſed to lay to the Jeſuits charge, think- 1 FOO 
„ing them unjuſtifiable, and unlawful.” Langborn was p. 98, 913. 
reprieved for a month (1). He was executed the 4th of 
July, and died, proteſting his innocence of the crimes for 

which he was condemned. It was the wonder of many, 

that ſo able a Lawyer, if he was innocent, had made fo 

weak a defence. | | | 7 

As the death of theſe five Jeſuits, and of the three be- 
fore executed, made a great noiſe; and as to this day they 
are believed innocent by ſome, and guilty by others, I can- 
not forbear to make a few reflections upon this ſubject, to 
aſſiſt the reader to judge impartially. . 

1. The truth will never be diſcovered, if men ſuffer 4 Reſledion 
themſelves to be ſwayed by religious prejudices. If we be- 1, 8 
lieve an accuſed perſon guilty, becauſe he is a Papiſt or Je- 
ſuit, or if for the ſame reaſon we believe him innocent, all 
examination is vain. The prejudiced perſon always finds 
reaſon and juſtice in one or other of theſe two opinions, 
and therefore he muſt, if poſſible, diveſt himſelf of his 
prejudices. | | 

2. The condemned Jeſuits were accuſed of three things; 
of a defign to kill the King; to ſubvert the Government; 
to root out the Proteſtant Religion. And yet, moſt of the 
evidences againft them tan only upon the firſt of theſe three 
articles, the two others being ſuppoſed. It is nevertheleſs 
upon this ſuppoſition, that the accuſation of deſigning to 
kill the King is built, becauſe it is pretended, that the aim 
of the conſpirators was to place the Duke of 1774 on the 

_ throne, as more proper to advance their deſigns than the 
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By ne : 2 his PRC, this 1 is not proved, nor 
5 itred; of which letters, one was for it appear in the evidences prod againſt them, that 
the Rector of the Iriſb College at Salamanca, which * 5 


this was their aim. 

3. But on the other hand, it can hardly be denied, that 
thr t this Whole reign, there was a ſettled deſign to 
render the King abſolute, and introduce the Popiſh Reli- 
gion. This muſt be the meaning of theſe expreflions, To 
ſubvert the Government, and deftroy the Proteflant Religion. 
En he er Ed Es 
: ng! | uits might beli ir proj be ſ 
con of his innocence, alledged, That Oates and Bad- executed if Ee was es e of York 

loc, the witneſſes againſt him, were parties in the crime, placed on the throne. | 38 


A dope of bis making fome diſorery He offered to declare what Kilates and Seock. the Jeſiics had in Eagland bur pwocafie3 he aoind thaks 
No. 79. Vor. II. „ R on 


<< ſpecified, That the Lord Bellafis, and the reft of the Lords 
i concerned ſhould be in readineſs, for that they had ſent 
<* ſome Iriſh caſbier ed ſoldiers, with many Lay-brothers, un- 
% der the notion of Pilgrims from St. Jago, who were to 
©* take ſhipping at the Groyn, and to land at Milford haven, 
« and there to join with the Lord Powis.” 


Mr. Langhorn in his defence, beſides the ſolemn proteſta- 
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De HISTORT of ENGLAND. 


4. It is therefore upon this probability, that the Jeſuits 
have been accuſed of projecting to kill the King. It is 
ſuppoſed, that being concerned in the general deſign, or 
the plot, they believed the King's death a proper means to 
haſten the execution, and here the witneſſes were very po- 
ſitive. 

5. The defences of the priſoners conſiſted chiefly, 1. In 
aſſeverations and proteſtations of their innocence. 2 In 
the depoſitions of the witneſſes from St. Omer's, and Staf- 
fordſhire, who proved, that Oates was not at London the 


24th of April 1678, 3. In the improbabilities in the evi- 


dence given by Oates and Bedloe. Upon theſe three heads 
I propoſe to make ſome reflections. 

1. The proteſtations and aſſeverations of the accuſed 
during their trial are not to be regarded. But when they are 
carried to the point of death, they ought to be conſidered, 
If they are not a poſitive proof, they form at leaſt a pre- 
ſumption, becauſe Papiſts are not leſs convinced than Pro- 
teſtants, that lying is not the way to eſcape the juſt judg- 
ment of God, before whom they are ſhortly to appear ; 
and that, beſides, theſe Proteſtations never prevail for a 
reverſal of the ſentence. I am aware that the Jeſuits are 
accuſed of approving equivocatians and mental reſervations, 
But, without examining how far this charge may be pro- 
ved, it is certain, that Father J//þitebread, upon the lad- 
der, teſtified an abhorrence of this docttine, and renounced 
all Pardons and Diſpenſations from the Pope, or any other 
power, for ſwearing or ſpeaking againſt the truth (1). It 
is not therefore impoſſible, that without there was paſſion 
or prejudice in the Judges and Juries, the Jeſuits, though 
innocent, would have been condemned upon falſe evidence. 


Accordingly, this is what many pretend: But there are 


others who carry the thing further, and maintain, that the 
accuſed might have been acquitted, if the paſſion and pre- 


judice of the Judges and Juries had not prevented it, This 


we ſhall examine in the next article. 

2, I have elſewhere ſpoken of the defence, founded up- 
on the proof of the Alibi, which obliges the Judge to ren- 
der juſtice by chance, fine, there being a direct contra- 
riety between the evidences, the Judges cannot be ſatisfied 
on which ſide the truth lies. Oates depoſed, That he had 


aſſiſted at the grand Conſult in London, April 1678. He 


produced ſeven witneſſes, who affirmed, that they ſaw him 
in London at that time. The Jeſuits on their fide produced 
ſixteen witneſſes, who affirmed, that Oates was at St. 
Omer's at the ſame time. It muſt be therefore, either that 
Oates and his witneſſes, or thoſe of the Jeſuits, were falſe, 
Now, that which probably determined the Jury to bring 
in the Jeſuits guilty was: Firſt, The priſoners objected 
only a bare denial to the teſtimonies of Prance, Dugdale, 
and Bedlze, which could not but breed a diſadvantagious 


- prejudice againſt them. Secondly, The witneſſes from St. 


Omer's were all ſcholars, or perſons depending upon the 
Teſuits College, another conſideration capable to pre-poſleſs 
the Jury, Laſtly, The queſtion was to examine a plot 
contrived by Papiſts, as ſuch, and in favour of their Reli- 
gion, and not as private perſons, incited by other paſſions. 


In this caſe, it is not very ſtrange, that the evidences given 


by Papiſts appeared ſuſpicious, For it is certain, at that 


time, the opinion, ſupported by the votes of two ſeveral 


Parliaments, that there was a real plot to ſubvert the Pro- 
teſtant Religion, was generally embraced throughout the 
whole Kingdom, 8 5 

As to the ſuperiority of ſixteen witneſſes againſt ſeven, 
this could occaſion no difficulty. For ſeven witneſſes 
diſperſed in London, who had only accidentally ſeen Oates, 
were as credible as the fixteen ſhut up in one houſe at St. 


Omer's (2). And though there had been but two from 


St. Omer*s, yet, all other circumſtances being equal, they 
would have been as credible as the ſeven witneſſes of 
London. 


3. I proceed now to the improbabilities in the depoſiti- 


ons of Oates and Bedloe. Firſt, It is difficult to conceive 


the neceflity of reſolving the King's death in an aſſembly 
of fifty Jeſuits. Secondly, it may with reaſon be ſuppoſed, 
that an affair of ſuch importance as the aſſaſſination of a 
King, paſſes thro' the hands of thoſe only who are moſt 
diſtinguiſhed in the Society, either by their poſts or capacity. 
But it is hardly credible, that fifty ſuch could be found in 


{England or at St. Omer's. Thirdly, I know not that any 


perſon, to this day, has poſitively affirmed that Oates was 
a Jeſuit. And yet he not only appears in the grand con- 
ſuit of the 24th of April, but has an office in it of great 
truſt and importance, namely, to carry the reſolution of 
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killing the King, to the ſeveral Companies into Which 
the aſſembly was divided. PFourthly, It is not (aid, at wh 
time Oates turned Papiſt ; but tis only ſeen, he waz fut 
employed in 1677, to carry letters to Spain. He returned 
about the end of the ſame year, and ſhortly after was ſen 
to St. Omer's, where he continued but three or four month 
Now it is not probable, that this ſhort ſtay at St. "VIE 
could have acquired him the confidence of the heads of rk 
Society, to ſuch a degree, as to be ſent to London to aſſiſt 
in a grand Conſult, where the King's murder was to be 
reſolved, Fifth, Why was Bedhe to be admitted into fo 
great a ſecret, he who was to have no ſhare in the execu- 
tion? And yet he ſpeaks of it as a thing with which he 
was perfectly acquainted, not only from letters which he 
might have opened, but it appears even by his depoſitions 
that the heads of the conſpiracy, Ireland, Il hitebread 
Harcourt, Coleman, Lang horn, uſed no caution with him: 
from whence it may be inferred, that they themſelves "iy 
parted to him the ſecret, He is at Harcourt's chamhez 
when the money is ordering for the four [ri/h men who 
were to kill the King, He is at the ſame chamber when 
the Queen's Phyſician receives a note of two thouſand 
pounds Sterling, without any apparent neceſſity of his pre- 
ſence in an affair of that nature. Sixthly, Oates and Bel, 
were men of mean birth, who had been only employed a 
letter carriers. They were beſides little diſtinguiſhed for 
their capacity, or talents, and yet they are admitted into 
all the moſt important ſecrets of the Plot. La/l, It ap- 
pears in the depoſitions of Oates and Bedlve, that the con- 
ſpirators talked together, and writ to one another, eoncem- 
ing the King's murder, as if it had been but a trifle, and 
without even taking the uſual precautions on ſuch occaſions, 
of diſguiſing their thoughts in ambiguous expreſſions, 
Theſe are improbabilities which give but too much oc- 
caſion to ſuſpect the credit of theſe two witneſſes, It will 
perhaps be ſaid, that a thing is not falſe becauſe it is im- 
probable ; and that God ſometimes permits the moſt wary 
villains to ruin themſelves by a too great confidence in 
others. This may be, and it may alſo be, that this was not 
the preſent caſe. At leaſt it may be affirmed, that the 
Jeſuits are not wont to proceed with ſo little caution, 
| Theſe are the improbabilities that have induced many 
people, tho' perſuaded of the reality of the plot, as far as 
it concerned the Government and Religion, to ſuſpend their 
judgment with regard to the King's murder. The ſame 
improbabilities likewiſe have furniſhed others wich a pre- 
tence for denying the whole plot, becauſe they are pleaſed 
to confine it to that fingle article, in which they impoſe 
upon themſelves, or elſe are deſirous to impoſe upon their 
Readers. --.. e N 
The 10th of Juh the King, contrary to the advice of -. kig 
his new Council, which he feemed to have reſolved W 
follow with an entire deference, diſſolved the Parliament, xe, 
and ſummoned another to meet the 17th of October. He Tui. 
hoped to find the next more tractable, but was very much 
deceived, The People, who no longer regarded what came 
from the Court, affected to ſend ſuch members as were of 
the Country- party, as being the moſt proper to oppoſe the 
deſigns of the King. The Earl of Shaftsbury was at the 
head of this party, and without doubt greatly contributed to 
inflame the paſſions of the People. But it is perhaps fay- 
ing too much, to charge this Lord with all the King's late 
mortifications. If it could be proved, that the King had 
never given any occaſion of diſcontent to his People, we 
ſhould be obliged to recur to ſome extraordinay cauſe of 
the Parliament's ill-humour, as the intrigues, cabals, and 
artifices of ſome powerful and popular perſon. But what 
need is there to ſeek for an extraordinary cauſe, when one 
ſo naturally offers in the whole conduct of the King, who 
had hitherto ſhewn, that his intereſts, and thoſe of his 
People were intirely different ? e | | 
T he 1 8th of June, Sir George Waleman the Queen's Phy- 3 
ſician was brought to his trial, together with James Corter, a um 
William Marſhal, two Benedictine Monks, and William with _ 
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Rumley, a Lay-brother of that Order. Oates and Bev: noe 


were the witneſſes againſt them: but, beſides that their gurcer, 
depoſitions were imperfet, and the greateſt part upon 
hearſay, and could paſs for proofs only on the ſuppoſition 
of the deſign to poiſon the King, which was not well 
proved, the Jury doubtleſs conſidered, that a perſon of Sir 
George Wakeman's ſenſe, would never truſt ſuch a ſecret 
to Bedloe, whom he ſcarce knew, Nay, he ſwore that 1225 
he never ſaw Bedloe before in his life. However this be, dan 
the priſoners were acquitted, to the great mortification of 


(1) Rapin ſeems not to have taken notice of a paſſage in Barnet on this occaſion. One Serjcart, a ſecular Prieſt, a zealous Papiſt in his way, ſome 
months atter theſe Executions, appeared before the Council upon Security given bim, and averred, that Gamen the Jeſuit, who died proreſting be bad 
never thought it lawful to murder Kings, but had always dereſted it; had, at his laſt being in Flanders, ſaid to a very devour perſon, from whom Ser- 
jeant bad it, that he thought the Queen might lawfully take away the King's lite tor the injuries he had done her, but much more becauſe he War 
e Upon that Serjeant ran out into many parciculars, to ſhow how little Credit was due to the Proceſtations made by the Jeſuits, een at 

Ei ed 3 P. 4 * 


(3) $98 Nor above conceraing the Dominican Frier. 
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1679. the two witneſſes, ſince it was eaſy to ſee, that Oates and 
Bedloe were evidences capable of ſwearing to things of 

which they had no perſect knowledge (1). 
De Kings About the end of Auguſt, the King being at Vindſor, 
Sicneſi was ſeized with three violent fits of an intermitting fever, 
nk which gave great apprehenſion. The Earl of E/ex and the 
1-mple. Lord Hallifax, two of the four Counſellors which then 
Burnt managed the King's affairs, fearing, if the King died, to 
fall into the hands of the Duke of Monmouth, and the Earl 
of Shaftsbury, adviſed the King to ſend for the Duke of 
York, which was done with all poſſible ſpeed and ſecrecy ; 
Ne Puke for the Duke was at Vindſor the 2d of September. But 
volk the King, being then out of danger, pretended a ſurprize 
, at his arrival. But this diſſimulation was not capable to 
deceive the Duke of Monmouth and the Earl of Shaftsbury. 
On the other hand, the Earl of E/zx and the Lord Halli- 
fax, finding that they had made Monmouth and Shaftsbury 
their irreconcileable enemies, joined with the Duke of York 
| for their deſtruction. They ſucceeded ſo well, that the 
N. Duke of King removed the Duke of Monmouth from his poſt of 
ye Captain-general, and ſent him into Holland, to the great 
try i ſurprize of the whole Court, for the Duke of Monmouth 


2 was in the height of the King's favour before the Duke of 
denne. 


5 | E-bacd, York's arrival (2). Shortly after, Shaftsbury alſo was turned 


out from being Prefident of the Council (3). Thus the 
Court had a new face, and the Duke of York was more 
oder 7- powerful than ever. He improved this happy juncture to 
obtain the King's leave to retire to Scotland, repreſenting 
to him the danger of his being in the Low Countries, in 
caſe of his Majeſty's death. Accordingly, he returned to 
Bruſſels, to bring home his Ducheſs and the Princeſs Anne, 
and arriving ſhortly after at London, departed for Scotland. 


; 1 | The Dale If Dr. Burnet is believed, in the Hiſtory of his own Times, 


York goes 


5 I- Scorland. he governed Scotland in an arbitrary manner, and gave 
= 0%over 27. manifeſt tokens of his cruelty, and inveterate hatred to the 


cennetes - 
OE Presbyterians. 


Tre King, Every one impatiently expected, where would end the 


WE c:irary ee late alterations at Court, and it was not long before it 


ry a peared. The 15th of O#ber, the King ſummoning his 


= provigues the Council, after a little pauſe, told them, T hat upon many 


Parliament. 


Temple conſiderations, which he could not at preſent acquaint them 
Mem. with, he found it neceſſary to make a longer Prorogation of 


e. the Parliament than he intended : That he had conſidered all 
A the conſequences ſo far as to be abſolutely reſolved, and, not to 


hear any thing that ſhould le ſaid againſt it: That he would 
Have the meeting put off, till that time twelvemonth, The 
Counſellors ſurprized at this reſolution, and ſtill more at the 
manner of propoſing it, were moſt of them ſilent. Some 
however offering to repreſent to the King ine dangerous 
_ conſequences of this reſolution, were injoined ſilence. But 
Sir William Temple, more bold than the reſt, ſtood up, and 
witn great freedom told his Majeſty, © That as to the 
<< reſolution he had taken, he would ſay nothing, becauſe 
<< he. was reſolved to hear no reaſoning upon it; therefore 
© he would only preſume to offer him his humble advice 


<« as to the courſe of his future proceedings; which was, 


«© That his Majeſty in his affairs would pleaſe to make uſe 
t© of ſome Council or other, and allow freedom to their 
«© debates and advices; after hearing which, his Majeſty 
« might yet reſolve as he pleaſed. That if he did not 
think the perſons or number of this preſent Council 
* ſuited with his affairs, it was in his power to diſſolve 
them, and conſtitute another of any number he pleaſed, 


| and to alter them again when he would: But, to make 


© Counſellors that ſhould not counſel, he doubted whether 
„it was in his Majeſty's power or not, becauſe it implied 
« a contradition : And ſo far as he had obſerved, either 
of former ages, or the preſent, he queſtioned, whether 
<< it was a thing ever practiſed in England by his Majeſty's 
<< predeceſſors, or were ſo now by any of the preſent Prin- 
ces in Chriftendom Therefore he humbly adviſed him 
* to conſtitute ſome ſuch Council, as he would think fit 


to make uſe of, in the direction of his great and publick 
&« affairs.“ | 


. ae in This proceeding cauſed ſeveral Counſellors to ſurrender 


the Conncil, 
Kennet, 


Trial, By which the Chief Juſtice was expoſed to much cenſure, 
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their commiſſions to the King, and others to abſent them- 1679, 
ſelves from the Council (4), not thinking proper to incou- 
rage by their preſence, the King's ſecret reſolutions, and 
give occaſion to believe, they approved them. The Earl 
of Hex reſigned his place of firſt Commiſſioner of the 
Treaſury. The Lord Hallifax, Sir William Temple, and 
ſome others, retired into the country. Thus the Council 
which the King had appointed to amuſe the people, was 
almoſt diſſolved, and the direction of the publick affairs 
remained in the hands of the Earl of Sunderland, Mr. 
Laurence Hyde, and Mr. Sidney Godolphin (5), or rather the 
Duke of York, whole intereſts they had embraced ; and 
who, though abſent, directed their reſolutions. 
In the latter end of Odlober, about a fortnight after the ns 105 4 
prorogation of the Parliament, a ſham plot was diſcovered, Panger- 
contrived by the Papiſts to bring an odium upon the Preſ- R's 
byterians, and the heads of the Country-party. This pro- Pirna. 
ject had been for med the beginning of Auguſt, by the Coun- p. 475- 
teſs of Potuis, Elizabeth Cellier a midwife, the Earl of 
Caſilemain, and the five Lords in the Tower. The deſign 
was to make uſe of falſe witneſſes to accuſe Oates of per- 
jury and ſodomy ; to aſſaſſinate the Earl of Shaftsbury ; and 
to charge the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of E/ex, the 
Duke of Monmouth, the Lord Hallifax, and ſeveral con- 
ſiderable citizens of London, with being concerned in a plot 
againſt the King. One Dangerfield was to be the principal r f 
actor in this ſcene (6). He received his inſtructions from ad in it. 
the Lady Pmuzs, and the Lords in the Tower, with a liſt 
of the perſons whom he was to accuſe (7). Moreover, 
the Lady Potis gave him a model of this plot, which he 
was to convey into the houſe of ſome pretended conſpira- 
tor, and there cauſe it to be found. | 
Dangerfield furniſhed with theſe inſtructions and papers, 
informed the Duke of Vr of it, after his arrival from 
Bruſſels. "The Duke of York made him a preſent of twenty 
guineas, and introduced him to the King, who, after hear- 
ing him, gave him forty more. Then he made ſome at- 
tempts to aſſaſſinate the Earl of Shaftsbury, but was pre- 
vented by ſeveral accidents. At laſt, on pretence of fee- 
ing ſome rooms, which he faid he intended to hire, he went 
to Colonel Manſel's lodgings (8), and found means to pin 
ſome dangerous papers behind his bed's head. This done, 
he informed two officers of the Cuſtom-houſe, that there 
were in thoſe lodgings, prohibited goods to the value of 
two thouſand pounds. The officers repairing thither the 
22d of October, ſearched every where in hopes of finding 
their prey; but as they did not think to ſearch behind the 
bed, Dangerfield himſelf found the papers. The officers 
carrying theſe papers to their ſuperiors, had orders to re- 
turn them to Manſel. Four or five days after, the Colonel 
meeting Dangerfield in the ſtreet, carried him directly to 
Whitchall, and brought him before the King and Council, 
He was ſtrictly examined, and, after a full hearing, his 
contrivance being detected, he was ſent to Newgate the 
27th of October. 1 5 
Two days after, Sir William Waller, a magiſtrate of 
London, ſearching Cellier's houſe, found the model of the 
pretended plot, writ very fair, in a paper-book tied with 
ribbands, and hid in a Meal-tub, which gave it the name 


of the Meal-Tub-Plt. Dangerfield perceiving himſeif H 


name of the 


ruined, if he perſiſted in a thing wh ch he could not ſup- ALT 
port, applied himſelf to the Lord-Mayor of Londen, and Hot. 
gave him in writing a large conſcſſion upon oath, with a 
diſcovery of the perſons by whom he was employed. This Jan. 
confeſſion being tranſmitted to the Council, ſeveral perſons 
were apprehended (9), and amongſt the reſt | Roger Palmer] 
Earl of Caftlemain. The Lady Powis, accuſed by others, 
beſides Dangerfield, of conſpiring the death of the King, 
was ſent to the Tower, and ordered to be proſecuted for- 
High-Treaſon. This affair greatly contributed to the reſo- Ecbard, 
lution taken by the Earl of Eſſex and the Lord Halliſux, 
to retire from Court, becauſe they obſerved, that tno' they 
were mentioned in the plot, they were teft out of the ſe- 
cret examinations about it. | 5 

The famous Philoſopher Thomas Hobbes died t his year, in TeD 


| Oates and Bedloe had both depoſed, that ſhe was to aſſiſt him in poyſoning the King, Burnet, p. 468. 
(2) In his room Chriſtopher Mont, Duke of Albemarle, was made Captain of the Life-guards of Horſe, and John Sheffield Earl cf Mrgrave, Gover- 


Nor of Hall, &c. Kennet, p. 368. 


(3) He had called a Council juſt before, while the King was at New-Market, and repreſented to them the Danger the King was in, by the Duke's 


being ſo near him, and preſſed the Council to repreſent this to rhe King; but 


they did not agree to it. And upon the King's coming to London, he 


was removed, and Lord Roberts, then made Earl of Radnor, was made Preſident, Burnet, p. 477. 
(4) Namely, the Lord Rufſe!, the Lord Cavendiſh, Sir Henry Capel, and Mr. Powle, Kennet, p. 368, 


(5) This laſt, and Daniel Finch, Eſq; firſt Commiſſioner of the Admiralty, 
- (6) Burnet gives him this Character: * That he was a ſubtle and dextrous man 
and in particular, was a falſe coiner, He was in jay! for debt, and was in an 


* of wit, and was abandoned to lewdneſs, p. 475. 


were ſworn Privy-Counſellors, Febrrary 4. Tbid. | 
„Who had gone through all che Grapes and practices of r»gnory, 
ill intrigue with one Cellier a Popiſh mid wife, who had a proat ſhare 


(7) They were, the Lords Grey, and Howard of Eſcrick, the Dukes of Monmonth and Backingham, Sir Miiliam Waller, Colonel Blood, &c. Danger- 


Feld's Narrative, p. 35. 


J Particularly Mrs, Collier, and Gadbury ologer. 


(8) In Ax-yard, King's fireet, Weſtminſter. Ng Narrative, p. 42. 
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(1) The Lord Chief Juſtice Screggs, who had been very violent againſt the Priſoners hitherto, was obſerved, far contrary to his former Practice, to 
turn againſt the witneſles in this Trial, The Portugal Ambaſſador went next day wich great State to thank Scroggs for his Behaviour in Fakeman's 


This was looked on, it ſeems, as the Queen's Trial as well as Wakeman's, For 
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1679. the gift year of his age. His writings are, unhappily, but 
too well known, to need any farther notice (1). 

1679-80. Affairs in the beginning of the year 1680, were in ſuch 

a ſituation, that the King had need of all his patience and 

Lib, addreſs. There were vihbly two Parties in the Kingdom, 

again the that of the Court, and that of the Country, To the en- 

Kchazd, deavours of the Court to gain Proſelytes, the Country- 

party oppoſed ſwarms of libels to inflame the people, by re- 

preſenting the miſchiefs with which England was threaten- 

ed, if the deſigns of the Court and the Papiſts were not 

revented (2). For no ſcruple was made of affirming in 

theſe libels, that the Papiſts were countenanced by the 

Court. The year forty one ſeemed to be returning, and 

it was even probable, that the contrary party to the King 

had no better intentious againſt him, than the enemies of 

Charles I, had in 1640. It was a melancholly thing to fee 

the Kingdom thus divided by the oppoſite intereſts of the 

King and the Subject. But when it was known, that the 

King had reſolved to prorogue the Parliament till Novem- 

Addreſſesto ber, not only anonymous libels were publiſhed, but peti- 

2 1 tions lowed from ail parts, for the fitting of the Parliament 

of the Par- the 26th of January, according to the laſt prorogation. 

rg The King received theſe petitions with great trouble, and 

Burner failed not to return a diſobliging anſwer to thoſe who had 

Kchard, the boldneſs to preſent them. Nay, he publiſhed ſeveral 

proclamations againſt theſe petitions, uſing the ſame reaſons 


that James I, and Charles IL, had alledged on the like oc- 


caſions. He ſaid, ** He was the head of the Government, 
and the only judge of what was fit to be done in ſuch 
© caſes, and that he would do what he thought moſt for the 
good of himſelf and his people, defiring they would not 
4 jmeddle with a matter, that was ſo eſſential a part of his 
& prerogative (3).” All this is very true in the ordinary 
courſe of the Government. But when the people believes 
the Sovereign is uſing, to the deſtruction of the Kingdom, 
a Prerogative intended for their welfare, the bare allega- 
tion of the royal Prerogative 1s not capable to ſatisfy them. 
Whatever colour is given to it, the Eng/ih would never be 
convinced, that it ought to turn to their ruin. Accord- 
ingly, the proclamations were not able to put a ſtop to the 
Petitions, as on the other hand, the Petitions obliged not 
the King to alter his meaſures. | : 
The Paria- However, the King reſolved to meet the Parliament the 
mit cor” "26th of Fanuary, but it was only to tell both Houſes, that 
geether and 2 . , 
7s fizther the unſettled condition of the nation, rendered a long in- 
provegued, terval of the Parliament abſolutely neceſſary, for compoſing 
Echard. and quieting of men's minds, That nevertheleſs he would 
only prorogue them to April, in order to meet them again 
in that month, if the condition of his allies abroad demand- 
ed their aſſiſtance. After this ſhort ſpeech, the Chancellor, 
by the King's command, prorogued the Parliament to the 
1th of Ari. TD 5 | 
The Duke of Two days after, the King declared in Council, That 
Yorkretwrs ce he had ſent for his royal Highneſs, not having found 
Kenner, ** ſuch an effect from his abſence, as ſhould incline him 
p- 357. * to keep him longer from him, when queſtions were 
charge 6 ſtarted of ſuch a nature, as made it reaſonable that he 
“ ſhould be preſent at the next ſeſſion.” Upon this invi- 
tation the Duke of York appeared at Court the 24th of Fe- 
bruary, where he was received with great pomp and ſatis- 
faction by the King his brother. | 


A 


Two parties The Duke's arrival, and the King's late firmneſs in pro- 


OO roguing the Parliament, notwithſtanding the clamours of 
Adadreſers the Male-contents, greatly incouraged the Court-party, fo 
and tie Ab that multitudes of addrefles were preſented to him, teſtify- 
Ferrers ing an abhorence of the liberty taken by ſome men to re- 
Eebard. quire him to hold the Parliament (4), and in that from 
Burnet. Norfolk he was thanked for recalling the Duke of York. 
Though it is certain, the general ſenle of the people for or 

_ againſt the Court, is ſeldom to be known by theſe peti- 

tions, it is no leſs certain, they are, for the moſt part, the 

work of a few popular men, who by intrigue and cabal, 

procure ſubſcriptions to theſe addreſits, from thoſe with 

whom they have intereſt, and who often ſign them without 
examining the contents. Accordingly, theſe addrefles are 

uſually not to be regarded, moſt of the ſubſcribers being 


ready to ſign the contrary, if they think it for their private 


(1) To be a little more large upon the Character of this Philoſopher, - He was the Son of a Clergyman, born at Malmesbary in Wiltſhire, and called from 


the tendency of this rumour, and therefore omitted nothing 


Vol. II. 


advantage. They are however urged as a proof of the 
ple's being of this or that ſentiment, though in the ma. 
it is a very dubious proof. On the preſent occaſion gry 
tions had been preſented to the King for the ſitting of the 
Parliament. As ſoon as the Parliament was prorogued q 
the Duke of Ir at Court, many addrefles were vows 
in abhorrence of the former, ſo that two parties were formed 
called the Petitioners and Abhorrers; and as the animoſies 
between the two parties gradually increaſed, they beflowe! 
upon each other names of reproach, and from hence aroſe R: 
the ſo much famed diſtinction of Waic and Tos b ne? hs, 
The Petitioners looking upon their adverſaries as entir hy - 
devoted to the Court and the popiſh faction, gave 8 
the name of Tories, a title given to the Iriſb robbers. vil 
lains, and cut-throats, ſince called Rapparees. Thus the 
name of Tories, ſerves only now to diſtinguiſh one of the 
two factions which {till divide England. The Abhorrei 
on their ſide, conſidering the Petitioners, as men entre 
in the principles of the Parliament of 1640, and as Prot. 
byterians, gave them the name of Hhig, or Sour- Mil 
formerly appropriated to the Scotch Presby terians, and rigid 
Covenanters, Theſe two denominations are too well * 
membered at this time (5). 

The Mhigs were directed by the Earl of Shaftsbury, 16 
who looking upon the Duke of Yor4 not only as his own 2 ons 
but alſo as the mortal enemy of his party, believed theie ſet 10 4 
was no medium between periſhing, or ruining that Prince, N. 13 
To this end, he had made it his buſineſs to extol the Duke 1... * ME 
of Monmouth, and render him the darling of the people. Sandor, 
imagining, that when he had the people on his ſide, the Rae 
ſupplanting of the Duke of York would not be impractica- aul 
ble. With this view it was, at leaſt as tis pretended, that 
the Earl of Shaftsbury found means to ſpread a rumour. 
that the King was lawfully married to Mrs, Walters, the 
Duke of Monmouth's mother, and that the Marriage-con- 
tract was in a Black-box, in the cuſtody of Sir Gilbert 
Gerard, The King and the Duke of York ealily perceived 


peo- 1 679-t9, 
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to undeceive the people. To this end the King called an , 
extraordinary Council the 26th of April, in which he de- 0 4. 
clared, ©* 'T hat the ſaid report was altogether falſe, and that N 
he thought himſelf obliged in honour and conſcience 
to have the matter thoroughly examined and ſearched 

% into.” Gerard appearing before the Council, declared 
upon oath, ** That he never had any ſuch writing, as was 
reported, committed to his charge, nor did he ever {ce 
or know of ſuch writing.“ In ſhort, after many fruit- 

leſs enquiries after the author of this report, the King was 


forced to content himſelf with publiſhing, the 3d of June, ; 5 13 
a declaration, to confirm one made January the 6th, and e this 


another made March the 3d, which was entered in the 
Council-books, and figned by ſixteen Privy-Counſellors, 
wherein he ſaid, T hat to avoid any diſpute which might 
** happen in time to come, concerning the ſucceſſion to 
the Crown, he did declare in the preſence of Almighty 
„God, that he never gave, nor made any contract of 
marriage, nor was married to Mrs, Barlow, alias Wal- 
„ters, the Duke of Monmouth's mother, nor to any other 
*© woman whatſoever, but to his preſent wiſe Queen Ka- 
& therine, then living (6). 7 gs 
This ſummer were ſeveral proſecutions and trials, and 7;: am 

the 23d of June, [ Roger Palmer] Earl of Caſtlemain, aPa- 25 
piſt, husband to [Barbara Villiers] Duchels of Cleveland, Phe eg 
the King's miſtreſs, was brought to his trial and acquitted. 44. . 
Cellier the midwife, who had afliiced the Lady Pawis in N 
the ſham plot, was likewiſe acquitted. Shortly after, ſhe : 
publiſhed a narrative of her trial, with ſevere reflections 
upon ſome perſons, then in credit, for which ſhe was tried 
a ſecond time, and ſentenced to ſtand three times in the 
pillory, and pay a thouſand pounds fine. The Grand- 
Jury found not the Bill againſt the Counteſs of Pow:s. 
Thus all the perſons concerned in the Meal- Tub- Plat were 
acquitted, IT he torrent did not then run in favour of the 
party againſt the Court. | | 

| Bedlve, the ſamous witneſs of the popiſh plot, died at ge % AR 
Briſtol the zoth of Auguſt. Three or four days before his Ech "oy 


WE Depoſition 


death, the Lord Chiet- Juſtice North, then in his circuit, II. p. 5 


this place of his B.rth 27 msberienfis, He went out Batchelor of Arts at Magdalen Hall in Oxford, and from thence was taken very young into che Earl 
of Devoſhire's Family, With the Son of that Nobleman he travelled into France and Italy, and made an acquaintance with Gaſſendus, and ſome of tha 
greateſt men ot the age. In his 63d year he ſettled in England for the remainder of his days, and in the healthful air of Chatſworth, in Derbyſhire, 
it Out to the 91ſt year of his age. The ing having learned Mathematicks of him abroad, allowed him a penſion of one hundred pounds a years 


genius was vaſt and extenſive, But notwith 


anding his pretences to Philoſophy and the Mathematicks, young Wallis of Oxford convinced the world, that 


his Self-ſuffi-iency was much greater than his real abilities. He likewiſe aimed at a reputation in Poetry, tranſlated Homer, and writ ſome other licth 


things, which have only ranked him againſt our Ogilby's in this part of Learning, He certainly writ Latin with great Purity, and his Verhon 


of T 


dide; ſhews him a Maſter in his own Language, It is ſaid that his Years improved his fears of Death, and that he did not leave the World with 


Decency and Reſignation of a Philoſopher, --— This year alſo died Matthew Poole, the compiler of the Synopſis Criticorum on the Bible. 
(2) Of the Libels then publ.ſhed, that which made moſt neiſe, was An Appeal from the Country to the City. | 
$3) Theſe words were not in the King's Proclamations, but in his anſwers to the Loudon and Wiltſhire, Petitions. | 
4) The firſt Addreſs of this ſort came from the City of Weſtminſter, and was preſented by Francis Withens, Eſq; who was knighted fer it. Rennd's ; 
; 5 ' 


P. 37 


O. 
(5) See the Author's Diſſertation on the Whigs and Tories, at the end of this Volume, 222 f | ; | 
(6) Kennet ſays, That che late Maſter of the Charter-Houſe, who was long in the ſervice of King Charles IL. abroad, and had the care of Mrs. Barlow, 
and buried her at Paris; (aid poſitively, the King had never any intention to marry her, and that indeed ſhe dig not deſerve it, Being à very u Woman. 


p. 356, Note (b). NY 
: viſiting 
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1680. viſiting him, Bealoe in his preſence ſigned the following 

Xi depoſition. g 2 ; 
, bei- That the Duke of 1774 hath been ſo far engaged in 
e 4-077 che «© the plot, as he hath ſeen by letters in Cardinal Barba- 
Wa aeg e rini's Secretary's Study, that no part that hath been 
_ mL proved againſt any man already, that hath ſuffered, but 
WE 4c::b-bes. « that to the full thoſe letters have made him guilty of it; 
5 « all but what tended to the King's death.“ And at Rome 
I asked Father Anderton and Father Lodge, two Jeſuits, 
What would the Duke do with his brother when be was 
King ? And they anſwered me, they would find a means 
or that ; they would give him no trouble about it. Then 1 
told them, I believed the Duke loved his brother ſo well, he 
would ſuffer no violence to be done to him. They aid, No: 
If the Duke could be brought to that, as he had been religiouſly 
to every thing elſe, they might do their work; their other huſi- 
neſs was ready, and they might do it preſently. But they knew 
_ could not bring him to that point ; but they would take 
care for that themſelves : they had not begun with him to leave 
him in ſuch ſcruples as that. But they would ſet him into his 
throne ; and there he ſhould reign blindfold three or four days; 
for they had ſettled ſome - they ſhould pitch the action upon, 
ſhould clear their party. And then he ſhould fly upon them 

ith the ſword of revenge. | 

"And 75 e doth further add, * That the Queen 
« js not, to this examinant's knowledge, nor by any thing 
« he could ever find out, any way concerned in the mur- 
« der of the King; but barely, by her letters, conſenting 
e and promiſing to contribute what money ſhe could to 
< the introducing the Catholick Religion, Nay, it wasa 
« preat while, and it made her weep, before ſhe could be 

brought to that.“ | Oe | 
He alſo declared to the Lord Chief- Juſtice, [T hat he looked 
upon himſelf as a dying man, and found within himſelf, that 
be could not laſt long, but muſt ſhortly appear before the Lord 
of Hoſts, to give an account of all his actions. And becauſe 
many perſons had made it their buſineſs to baffle and deride the 
plot, he did, for the . of the world, there declare, 
upon the 25 of a dying man, as he hoped for ſalvation.] 
That whatever he had te/lified concerning the plot was true: 
And that he had wronged no man by his teſtimony, but had 
teſtified rather under than over what was truth; — and, 
that he had other things to diſcover, which were of great 
importance to the King and the Country, with other matters 
of the like nature. In concluſion, his Lordſhip was defired 


was very chargeable, _ 72 te Majeſty in his behalf for 
4 ome ſupply of money for his ſubſiſtence. | 
WEED Remarks * e 15 remarks. The firſt, that 
b 5 'bis it comes from a dying man, and who indeed died three 
en. days after. If the proteſtations of thoſe who had been con- 
: demned, either for the plot, or . murder, may 
ſorm a preſumption in their favour, I don't ſee why this 
of dying Bedloe ſhould not form the like, unleſs the point 
in queſtion is taken for granted, namely, that the con- 
demned perſons were inuocent, and Bedlie a villain for 
ſwearing againſt them. 2. Bedlie diſtinguiſhes perfectly the 
ſeveral articles of the plot, in that he accuſes the Duke of 
York of being ingaged in the plot, but acquits him from 
defigning the King's murder. Now the plot, with regard 
—_ to the Government and Religion, is ſo evident, and the 
| ER part the Duke of York had in it ſo clear from Coleman's let- 


ters, that nothing can better agree with Bedloe's depoſition. 


T hirdly, it is really improbable, that two Jeſuits at Rome, 
directors of ſo important an affair, ſhould ſpeak ſo openly 
to Bedloe. But on the other hand, the manner of the 
King's death three or four years after Bedloe's, gives but 
too juſt cauſe to ſuſpect, there was foul play, and cauſes 
this improbability to vaniſh in part. Laftly, Bale declared 
in his depoſition, That whatever he had teſtified cancerning 
the plot was true, and this laſt depoſition, fat from giving 
room to ſuſpect it of falſhood, may rather create a belief, 
that it was not an invention, ſince, being ſo near death, he 
could have no inducement to acquit the Duke of York upon 
one article, and accuſe him upon others, or even to trouble 
the Chief- Juſtice with any depoſition at all. 
This depoſition a little perplexes a famous Hiſtorian, 
ho in this part of his hiſtory undertakes to prove the plot 
to be a fiction. To free himſelf ſrom this difficulty, he 
{cruples not to oppoſe his own authority to Bedlee's depoſi- 
tion. We know not, ſays he, how to ſpeak ſoſtly of 
the dying words of one hardened by many years villa- 
© nies; but muſt expreſly declare, that as to his publick 
** oaths he did not only ſwear to the moſt ſhocking im- 
<< probabilities, but ſometimes changed, and other times 
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(3 They chat atteſted che Rill were the Earls 
bert Gerard, Sir Edward Hun 
Eſquires, By the ſudden 5.10 
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to repreſent to his Majgſty his condition, and that his ſickneſs 


cc 


cc 
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„ contradicted his own evidence.“ Aſter this duthotity no 
man, doubtleſs, will regard this laft depoſition of Bedbe, 
otherwiſe than as a coutinuation of the crinies he had been 
guilty of, in faiſly (wearing there was a viot, when in 
reality there was none, 


The city of Landon was then in the Country-party; 
which gave it great reputation, Ihe choice, on Aim 
mer day, for Sher lt, fel] upon two famous Presbyterians, 
by a majority of voices, both accounted Phanaticks by the 
contrary party (1). "Theſe were $lingsby Bethel, and Henry 
Corniſh, who took care to qualify themſelves by receiving 
the Sacrament in the Church of England, abjuring the Co- 
venant, and doing every thing as appointed by Act of Par- 
liament. While thi; election was depending, it was pretend- 
ed, that Bethel's party had committed ſome violence againſt 
the other, which obliged the King to order a Commiſtion 
of Oyer and Terminer to be iſſued out for the trial of the 
riot, Mean while, the two Sheriffs, contrary tothe King, 
being choſen, Thomas Papillon, Eſq; preſented an addrels 
to the Lord- Mayor, in the name of the city, wherein, at- 
ter diſowning all tumultuous and diſorderly proceedings, 
and teſtifying an inviolable fidelity to the King, they de- 
ſired his Lordſhip, That he would, in their names, humbly 
beſeech his Maje/ty, that the Parliament might ſpeedily aſſem- 
ble. Whether the addreſs produced any effect, or the King 
had already taken his reſolution, a few days after, it was 
made known by a publick proclamation, that the Parlia- 
ment ſhould fit on the 21ſt of October. 

While the time of the meeting of the Parliament was yet 
remote and uncertain, the Court-party had ſome advantage, 
but, as it approached, the Country-party gained the ſupe- 
riority. The Duke of Monmouth was returned from Hol- 
land without leave (2), and inſtead of going to Court, 
made ſeveral progreſſes in the Kingdom to encourage his 
friends, and increaſe their number. This party were re- 
ſolved to run all hazards, and ruin themſelves or the Duke 
of York, the next ſeſſion of Parliament. To this end, the 
Earl of Shaftsbury, attended by twelve Lords and Geatle- 
men of note, went publickly to Meſtminſter-Hall, and at 
the King's-Bench-Bar, by a Bill in form, preſented the 
Duke of York as a popiſh- Recuſant (3). The thing was 
but too true, and the whole Kingdom was ſenſible of it. 
But till this time no man had dared to take ſuch a ſtep, 
which was conſidered as a formal deſign to break all mea- 
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The Duke of 
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ſeated as 4 


Papiſt. 


ſures with the Duke. This action ſo ſurprized the three | 


principal Miniſters, that they concluded the contrary party 
mult neceſſarily be aſſured beforehand of the reſolutions of 
the Parliament, Wherefore, to ingratiate the King with 


the Parliament, they adviſed him to ſend the Duke of York 


into Scotland, believing it would not be in his power to 
ſupport him, if he left him in England, during the ſeſſion 


of the Parliament. The Sing approving their reaſons, The King 


obliged the Duke to return to Scotland, after repeated aſ- 


ends away 


the Duke of 


ſurances, that he would never forſake him. So the Duke york. 


departed the day before the meeting of the Parliament, to 
the great ſatisfaction of his enemies, who hoped to ruin 
him more eaſily in his abſence, _ | 1 n/a 

At laſt, the Parliament met the 2 1ſt of Otber,\ as the 
King had promiſed in his proclamation. In his Speech at 


Burner, 
P. 481, 
Echard. 


Kennet. 


the opening, he acquainted both Houſes, That he had ?: 37“; 
cc 


made and perfected an alliance with the Crown of Spain, 
ſuitable to that which he had before with the States of 
the United-Provinces, conſiſting of mutual obligations 
of ſuccour and defence. He aſſured them, that nothing 
ſhould be wanting on his part to give them the fulleſt 
ſatisfaction their hearts could wiſh, for the ſecurity of the 
Proteſtant Religion, conſiſtent with preſerving the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the Crown in its due and legal courſe of de- 
ſcent. In order to this, he recommended to them to 
purſue the further examination of the plot, with a ſtrict 
and impartial enquiry ; neither thinking himſelf nor 
them ſafe till that matter was gone through with, and 
therefore it would be neceſſary that the — in the 
„Tower ſhould be brought to their ſpeedy trial, that ju- 
ſtice might be done. He told them, it would be im- 
poſſible without their ſupport to preſerve Tangier, and 
therefore deſired their advice and aſſiſtance. — In con- 
cluſion, he recommended to them a perfect union with 
himſelf, and one another, as the only thing which could 
<< reſtore the Kingdom to its ancient ſtrength and vigour, 
*© and raiſe it up again to that conſideration Which England 
„ had uſually had.” | 
During this whole reign, the King's Religion was fo 
great a ſecret, that very few were acquainted with it. And 


4. 
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Echards 


therefore the King more boldly proteſted his zeal for the 


(x) The Court was very jealous of this Election, and underſtood it to be done on deſign to pack Juries. Burnet, p. 481. 


'2) He begged the King's leave to return; but when he ſaw no hope of obtaining it, he came over without leave. The King upon that would not 
fee him, and required him to go back. But the Earl of Shaftsbury adviſed him to make the pr 


eſſes here mentioned. Burnet, p. 477. 


of Huntington and Shaftsbury ; the Lords Grey of Mert, Brandon Gerard, Ruſſel and Cavendiſh; Sir Gl. 
erford, Sir Scroop How, Sir William Cooper, Sir Thomas Wharton, 


miſſion of the Grand Jury, the matter had no conſequence in the forms of che Court, Echard, T. III. p. 379. 


ohn Trenchard, Thomas Thynne, and Miliam Forreſter, 
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1680, Proteſtant Religion, and on all occaſions declared, he would 
maintain it againſt the attempts of the Papiſts, Theſe pro- 
teſtations might then have ſome effect, ſince it is very na- 
tural for a King to favour his own Religion. But fince it 
has been certainly known, that Charles II. was a Papiſt, 
had abjured the Proteſtant Religion before his Reſtoration, 
and profeſſed, though ſecretly, the popiſh Religion, theſe 
ſo ſolemn and ſo frequent proteſtations muſt be thought very 
ſtrange, being intended only to deceive his Subjects. 

The Commons After the Speaker (1) was choſen, and approved by the 
_ King, the Houſe of Commons immediately diſcovered what 
petition was to be expected from them, by expelling ſome of their 
Kae, members, for having been Abhorrers. But not content 
ang with puniſhing their own members, they ordered an ad- 
p. 377- dreſs to be preſented to the King, to remove from all publick 
nene offices Sir George Jefferies, Serjeant at Law, Recorder of 
. 484. London, and Chief- Juſtice of Che/ter, as guilty of the ſame 

crime, and a betrayer of the rights of the Subject. 
As this was a new Parliament, and as the affair of the 
plot was to be reſumed at the King's own deſire, the wit- 
Narrat. neſſes who had already depoſed, laid before the Houſe their 
informations, and were joined by Dangerfield, Fenmiſon, 
- uche Dugdale, and one Turberville, a new evidence. Some 
Examination likewiſe came from Ireland. Upon a report made to the 
of the Plot. Houſe, that Dr. Tonge, who had firſt diſcovered the plot 
Ecnard. to the King, had received no gratuity, he was now recom- 
mended to his Majeſty for the firſt good eccleſiaſtical pre- 
ferment that fell in his gift. But the Doctor was diſap- 
pointed of the benefit of this recommendation, by leaving 
Thc Kivg's the world not long after. The King on this occaſion 
ee diſcovered no leſs zeal than the Commons, and iſſued out 
a proclamation, with a promiſe of his pardon to any perſon 
who ſhould, within two months, give farther information 
and evidence concerning the horrid and execrable Popiſh 

Plot, | | 

The Commons But this diſſimulation was not capable of deceiving the 
— Commons. Five days aſter the opening of the Parlia- 
Bill, ment, the 26th of Oober, the Lord Ruſſel moved, That 


they might in the firſt place take into conſideration how to ſup- 


about the 


Ex:luſim. preſs Popery, and prevent a Popiſh ſucceſſor. He was fe- 


p-1, &. conded by Sir Henry Capel, brother to the Earl of Eſſex, 


Kennet, 


FEchara Who, in a long ſpeech, related what had been done to the 


Burner. Prejudice of the Kingdom during the preſent reign. He 
aſcribed the whole to Popiſh counſels. He ſpoke of the 
firſt Dutch war ; of the diviſion of the fleet ; of the affair of 
Chatham; of the fire of London; of the diſcharge of the 
priſoners concerned in that wicked act, without trial; of 
the violation of the Triple League; of the ſeizing the 
Dutch Smyrna fleet before war was proclaimed ; of the ſe- 
cond Dutch war; of the permiſſion to the Iriſh Papiſts to 
wear arms; of the alteration of the Government of Scot- 
land, by lodging it in a commiſſioner and a council, be- 
ſides an army of twenty thouſand men. He faid, the 
Papiſts were emboldened to a& any thing, by the hopes of 
having the Duke of Vert for King: That they were more- 
over encouraged by the French Ambaſſador, who by his 
frequency at Court, ſeemed to be rather one of the family, 
and of the King's houſhold, than a foreign Ambaſſador; 
and by his free recourſe to his Majeſty, rather a prime 
Minifter of State of this Kingdom, than a counſellor to 
another Prince: That fince all theſe irregularities and en- 
ormities proceeded from the popiſh party, ſupported by the 


Duke of York, it was high time to think of fome effectual 


expedient to prevent Popery and a Popiſh ſucceſſor. 

Several other members ſpoke to the ſame effect, ſame 
more, ſome leſs; and no man offered to vindicate the 
Duke, or ſpeak in his behalf, till the Houſe came to the 

two following reſolves, upon the 2d of November. 
Fore of the © 1, That the Duke of Yor#'s being a Papiſt, and the 
©, 6.1" © hopesof his coming ſuch to the Crown, hath given the 
of the Dale greateſt countenance and encouragement to the preſent 
ef York, „ deſigns and conſpiracies againſt the King and the Pro- 


pours, 6 teſtant Religion. 


Ot. p. 24. 


2. That in defence of the King's Perfon and Govern- 


ment, and Proteſtant Religion, this Houſe doth declare, 


<< that they will ſtand by his Majeſty with their lives 
and fortunes, and that if his Majeſty ſhould come to 
any violent death, which God forbid, they will revenge 
| «© it to the utmoſt of their power on the Papiſts.“ 
5-45 for Upon theſe two votes, the Lord Ruſſel moved for a 
5. Committee to bring in a Bill to diſable the Duke of York 
from inheriting the Crown, This affair was now debated 
with great ſpirit in ſeveral eloquent Speeches on both ſides 
the queſtion, The ſubſtance of what was urged for the 
Bill was, that the evils which the Kingdom had felt, and 
ſtill laboured under, proceeded from Popiſh Counſels, begun 
and headed by the Duke of York, That the danger muſt 
be extreme, ſhould he ever enjoy the Crown. That it 
might be read in Scripture, That ons man ought to die for 


(1) William Williams, Eſq; of Gray's-Inn, 


that the Kings of England were inveſted with power from 


Val II. 
a nation, but not that three nations ſhould die for 

The oppoſers of the Bill offered not to ſhew eg | 
danger in a Popiſh King. This they were willing to ſu 5 
poſe, but pretended that there were other expedients to - 
vent this danger than that of excluſion, That beſides. A 
could not be expected that the Duke of York, and mar 
others, would ſubmit to this Law, the conſequence Whereof 
would be a civil war, in which the Duke of York would 
be ſupported by all the Princes of Europe, 

To this objection it was anſwered, that no expedient 
could be thought of to ſecure the Proteſtant Religion un. 
der a Popiſh Prince, who would have a Popiſh Council 
Popiſh Judges, Popiſh Magiſtrates, and Deputy-Lieutc. 3 
nants, Popiſh Commanders at ſea and land, nay, and Po. . 
piſh Biſhops too. That the excluding the Duke from the 1 
ſucceſfion, was no depriving him of his right to the Crown 
of which he had rendered himſelf incapable, by embracin 
a Religion contrary to that of the Kingdom. For a Po. 
piſh King and Proteſtant Subjects were irreconcileable. 1 

The others replied, there was no Law which, for a dif. b 
N of opinion in Religion, deprived any man of hi Bj 
right. 

In concluſion, it was reſolved, That a Bill be brought in 
to car the Duke of York to inherit the Imperial Crnun 
of this Realm. 

Hitherto the Court-party had only skirmiſhed, as] may 7 gr. 3 
ſay, in hopes that an engagement might be avoided. But u 
when this vote had paſſed, and the Bill was read the firſt“ 
time, Sir Leoline Jenkins, Secretary of State, ſtood up and 
argued directly againſt it, by alledging: | 

<© 1, That it was contrary to natural juſtice, to con- 5:96, 
** demn any man before the conviction, or the hearing J 
ce of him. | Mo 

% 2, It was contrary to the principles of our Religion, Pu: 4 5 
* to diſpoſſeſs a man of his right, becauſe he differs in point *"* 
« of faith, A, p.j 

<< 3. He was of opinion, that the Kings of England had 
their right from God alone, and that no power on carth 
could deprive them of it. | 

4. It was againft the oath of Allegiance, taken in its 
© own ſenſe, without Jeſuitical evaſions; which binding 


10 


all perſons to the King, his heirs, and ſueceſſors, the 


„ Duke, as preſumptive heir, muſt be uriderſtood,” 

The advocates for the Bill anſwered to the firſt objection; i 7k 
that not only the Duke of Yor4's intereſts were concerned, „ 
but thofe of the whole Kingdom; and that if the Duke of 
York had withdrawn at the time the Parliament was going 
to meet, his abſence ought not to prevent their providing 


for the good of the Kingdom. To the ſecond objeclion 


it was anſwered, that in eftabliſhing for principle, that dif- 
ference of opinion in Religion ought to be no cauſe for diſ- 
poſſeſſing any man of his right, all the Acts of Parliament 
made ſince the Reformation againſt Papifts and Sectaries 
were condemned, who, as ſubjects, had rights in common 
with the reft, of which nevertheleſs it was thought expe- 
dient to deprive them, on account of the dangers to which 
the Kingdom would be expoſed, if they were left in the 
enjoyment of them. That this was a maxim generally re- 
ceived in all States, Proteſtant or Popiſh. That it was 
very true, the Subjects of a different Religion might be in- 
jured by being deprived of their rights; but that this injury 
proceeded not from the Government's having no right to 
take this precaution, but from taking it unſeaſonably and 
groundleſly, through prejudice, pride, paſſion, revenge and 
hatred. To the third objection it was anſwered, That al- 
lowing the principle, that the Kings of England had their 
right from God alone, it ſhould at leaſt have been ſpecified 
wherein conſiſted this Right, and it would never be proved, 


God, to alter the Conſtitution, or introduce a new Reli- 
gion at pleaſure, But, if by this Right was underſtood only 
that of the Succeſſion, the principle was falſe, as might be 
proved by many inſtances in the Engliſb ſucceſſion ; for all 
the Kings and Queens ſince Henry VII. mounted the 
throne by virtue of an Act of Parliament, which had ſet. 
tled the ſucceffion upon the poſterity of that Prince, and 
had ſince been confirmed by others. It was replied to te 
fourth objection, that the oath of Allegiance, which bound 
the Subject to the King's heirs and ſucceſſors, was to be 
underſtood, when thoſe heirs and ſucceſſors were on the 
throne, and not while they were yet Subjects. But ſup- 
poſing even the oath to be meant of an engagement to ac 
knowledge for King the next heir, it certainly became 
void, if that heir rendred himſelf incapable of ſucceeding 
by his ill conduct. That the laws which impoſed oaths 
had always in view a certain conſtitution of Government, 
which they ſuppoſed conftant and unalterable, becauſe a 
caſes that might happen could not be foreſeen, But that 4 
could not be denied, there were poſſible caſes in which theſe 


oaths 


Book XXIII. 26. H A 


1680. oaths would become entirely null; as for example, if the 


Sever al 


preſumptive heir ſhould declare openly againſt the Conſti- 
tution of the State, and clearly diſcover, that he intended 
to alter it when on the throne, And if in that caſe it 
was pretended, the Subject was ſtill bound by his oath of 
Allegiance to this ſuccetior, the plain meaning of the oath 
would be, that the Subjects bound themſelves to ſlavery, 
whenever the Prince ſhould think fit to impoſe it, which 
was abſurd, In fine, that the Parliament was the ſole judge 
of ſuch caſes. 7 

But the advocates for the Bill, not contented with reply- 


other reaſons ing to Fenking's objections, added likewiſe other reaſons to 


alledgrd for 


the Bills 


demonſtrate the legality, the expedience, the neceſſity, of 
the excluſion of the Duke of York. They proved the firſt 
point by precedents taken from the Hiſtory of England, by 
which they demonſtrated, that, on ſeveral occaſions, the 
Parliament had really diſpoſed of the Crown in a different 
manner from the uſual cuſtom, Edward III. was acknow- 
ledged King in his father's life-time, and Henry IV. while 
Richard TI. was ftill living. "The Parliament moreover 
granted the Crown to Henry IV, and ſettled the ſucceſſion 
in his poſterity, contrary to the known and natural right 
of the Earl of March, who was next heir to Richard II. 
Then they ſettled the Crown upon the Duke of Yor#, and 
his poſterity, after the death of Henry VI, tho' Henry had 
a legitimate ſon living. After the Houſe of Vor had enjoyed 
the Crown for three ſucceſſive reigns, tho' that Houſe had 
a numerous iſſue, the Parliament transferred the Crown 
to Henry VII. and his poſterity. They gave a power to 
Henry VIII. to name his ſucceſſors, and ſettle the ſucceſſion 
as he ſhould think proper. Laftly, on the ſucceſſion of 
James I. to the Crown, though no Act was demanded by 
him to confirm his Right, the Parliament however made 
one, in order not to Joſe their own. As to the objection, 
that theſe Princes were poſſeſſed of the Crown when theſe 
Acts were made, it ought to be obſerved, that tho they 
had the power in their hands, and were in poſſeſſion, they 
thought fit to demand the Parliament's confirmation, as a 
thing abſolutely neceſſary to juſtify their right. In fine, it 
was impoſſible for the Parliament, conſidered as conſiſting 
of King, Lords, and Commons, to act any thing contrary 


to the laws, fince their power of repealing old, and enact- 


ing new, Laws, could not be diſputed, That the ſupreme 
and abſolute authority reſides in the Parliament compoſed 
of King, and both Houſes. For what is the Parliament 
but a body conſiſting of all the members of the State, to 
which no power on earth hath a right to preſcribe? To 
ſay therefore, that the Parliament can act unjuſtly againſt 
the laws, is to ſay, that all the members of the ſame bod 


may act unjuſtly to themſelves, and be reſponſible for this 


injuſtice, which is an abſurdity not to be defended, 

As to the fitneſs and benefit of this Bill, it was not ne- 
ceſlary to uſe many arguments to ſhew, that it was expe- 
dient and fit, that the Government and Religion ſhould be 
ſecured, and the people delivered from their fears and ſuſ- 
picions. It could not even be denied, that the excluſion of 
the Duke of York would be attended with theſe advantages, 
But as it could not be ſuppoſed, that the Duke of York and 
his adherents, would ſubmit to this Bill, which might oc- 


caſion a civil war, wherein the Duke might be ſupported 


by foreign aid; to this objection it was anſwered, that it 
was better to hazard ſuch a war, than be expoſed to a more 


certain danger, namely, of ſceing the Laws and Religion 
invaded by a popiſh Prince, 


But it was principally to demonſtrate the neceſſity of the 


Excluſion-Bill, that the advocates for it diſplayed all their 


wit and eloquence. They maintained, that all precautions 


to limit the power of a popiſh Prince, would be fruitleſs, 
becauſe his promiſes and oaths could -not be relied on, 


from which the Pope, through a motive of Religion, could 


abſolve him. That before the Reformation, the reign of 
Henry VII. furniſhed very remarkable inſtances, and it did 
not appear, that Popes, fince the Reformation, had zelin- 
quiſhed their principles. That befides the Duke of Yort's 
zeal for his Religion, and his principles concerning the Go- 
vernment, were well known, fince the letters of his Secre- 
tary, and his intimate union with France, had clearly ſhewn, 


he was not only diſpoſed to undertake any thing to ſupport 


the intereſts of his Religion, but had even, for that end, 
engaged in meaſures very prejudicial to the State. That 
it was to popiſh councils, and to the Duke in particular, 
that the two Dutch wars, fo contrary to the intereſts of 
England, were to be aſcribed. That to him were owing 
the non-executiog of the laws made againit popiſh Recu- 
ſants, the pernicious deſigns of the Cabal, and that Cole- 
man's letters made it as clear as the ſun, that he was the 
chief author of the frequent adjournments and prorogations 
of the Parliament, at the very time they were employed 


in ſeeking out expedients to ſave Europe, and the Proteſtant 


Religion from certain ruin. Other arguments were alſo 
alledged to prove, that all the precautions which could be 


taken, would be to no purpoſe, when the Duke ſhould be 
2 ” 
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on the throne. Firſt, it was ſaid, that his union with France 1680. 


would ſupply him with money, without his being obliged 
to apply to the Parliament. That he might thereby main- 
tain what forces he pleaſed, and having an army at his 
command, would be maſter of the Kingdom, and free to 
perform or not perform the conditions on which he ſhould 
be raiſed to the throne, That with this army he might influ- 
ence the Elections, and procure ſuch a Parliament as would 
ſubvert all poſſible precautions. That there was too much 
reaſon to believe, that the late army had been raiſed with 


this deſign, ſince, being certain, that it was not intended 


againſt France, it could only be deſigned againſt the Subjects. 
Nay, it was likely, this was the intent of the expedient 
propoſed, that when the King ſhould happen to die, the 
Parliament then in being, or the laſt that was in being, 
ſhould aſſemble and fit a competent time, without any new 
ſummons or elections, ſo that after the expiration of this 
competent time, the Kingdom would fall into the incon- 
venience juſt mentioned. That if the tranſactions ſince 
the King's Reſtoration were conſidered, it would be found, 
that nothing had been done with relation to the Govern- 
ment, but what tended to ſubvert it, and introduce Popery. 
That the Duke of Yor#'s influence in the King's counſels 


was well known: That tho? he was abſent, his adherents 


and creatures enjoyed the principal places in the Court and 
Kingdom, and that from him proceeded all the evils where- 
with England was afflicted, and all the dangers the nation 


had to fear. That if after ſo manifeſt a diſcovery of his 


deſigns, after the laſt teſtimony of Bedloe on his death-bed, 
after all the evidence of an execrable plot againſt the State 
and Religion, the Duke's ſincerity and flattering promiſes 
were to be truſted, the conſequence would be a too late 
and fruitleſs repentance. From theſe reaſons, and many 
others, it was inferred, that the Excluſion-Bill was abſo- 


lutely neceſſary, and that the people juſtly expected from 


their Repreſentatives this extraordinary precaution, to free 
them from their fears. 


The Court-party were extremely embarraſſed. There Reaſms 


were fats alledged againſt the Duke which could not be yr | 
anſwered, and there were others which they durſt not di- zju. 


rectly deny, for fear of farther diſputes, at a time when 
the torrent ran ſo high againſt the Duke. Nay, very few 
ventured to appear openly for him. Amongſt theſe were 
Sir Leoline Jenkins Secretary of State, Mr, Hyde a Privy- 
Counſellor, and one of the three who then managed the 


Duke's affairs, Mr. Seymour, and one more. Sir Leoline Debates, 
Jenkins deſired the Houſe to conſider, ©* That the Duke l 


* of York was the King's brother, and Son of Charles I. 
for whoſe memory the nation had a great veneration : 
That the Duke was inriched with excellent endowments, 
« which he had employed in the ſervice of the nation, by 
« fighting their battles, and defending them from the op- 
« preſſion of their enemies, and was only guilty of this 
one crime, which he hoped, upon a mature deliberation, 
* would not deſerve ſo great a condemnation. He 


* remembred them, that there were Laws already for the 

„ puniſhment of the crimes he was accuſed of, and there- 

< fore humbly conceived, they ought not to chaſtiſe him, 

* by making a new Law before any hearing.” Mr. Hyde 1bid. p. 90, 


added I do not know that any of the King's 
„ murderers were condemned without being heard; and 


© muſt we deal thus with the brother of our King? — It 


* would conſiſt much better with the juſtice of the Houſe, 
© to impeach him, and try him, in a formal way, and 
& then cut off his head, if he deſerve it. I will not, con- 
* tinued he, diſpute the power of Parliaments ; but I que- 
«© ſtion whether this Law, ff made, would be good in 
„ itſelf. For ought I know, when you have made 
“ this Law, it may have a flaw in it; if not, I am con- 
« fident there are a loyal party, which will never obey, 
„ but will think themſelves bound by their oath of allegi- 
“ giance and duty, to pay obedience to the Duke, if ever 
< he ſhould come to be King, which mult occaſion a civil 


66 war.” 


In the courſe of the debates on this Bill, Sir Francis Ibid. p. 58. 


Winnington alledged, ** That an Act of the thirteenth of 
* Elizabeth made it treaſon for any man to ſay, that the 


Parliament could not alter the ſucceffion.” To which 
Mr. Finch replied, ** 7 will not ſay that Act of Parlia- p. 103. 


„ment cannot diſpoſe of the ſucceſſion, becauſe it was made 
& treaſon by a pe of in fe oY of 8 But I 
I will deny that ths Kings of England rule by virtue of any 
* Statute Law, as was ſuggeſted; for their right is by ſo 
«© antient a preſcription, as that it may juſtly be ſaid to be 
from Gad alone, and that no power on earth ought to diſ- 


©« pute it.” 


hough this queſtion was only accidentally raiſed and Different 
carried no farther, I think it ought not to paſs unregarded, 1 of 
becauſe it ſerves to diſcover the two opinions among the 9 
Engliſh, concerning the ſucceſſion. Some believe, that in Parliament 
extraordinary caſes the Parliament has power to diſpoſe of h „ 


the ſucceſſion, becauſe the Parliament is ſuppoſed to include Suceſirn of 
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1680, the whole nation, from the King to the meaneſt Subject, 
and it is abſurd to diſpute the power of the whole nation 
united in one body, to order what is for their well-being, 
Others maintain, that the ſucceſſion is unalterable, and ad- 
mits not of any change, either by the nation in a body, or 
by the Parliament. That if this is done, it is unjuſtly, and 
the parties concerned are not obliged to ſubmit to the Par- 
liament's deciſions, That ſuch changes were never made 
without cauſing troubles and civil wars in the Kingdom; 
becauſe, as it is not in the power of the King to deprive 
the nation or the Parliament of their rights, ſo neither is 
it in the power of the Parliament to deprive the next heir 
of the ſucceſſion to which he is intitled by nature and 
birth. "This queſtion has never been unanimouſly decided, 
but each party maintain their opinion, and determine 
according to the ſtrength of their reaſons. In all appear- 
ance, this diſpute will be ftill long continued, 


The Commons At laſt, after ſeveral days debates, the Excluſion-Bill 
e . paſſed the Houſe by a great majority. 'T his Bill was much 


D-bares, the ſame with the other brought in during the laſt Parlia- 
G. p. 83. ment, only it had this additional clauſe, ** That, during 


ee the life of James Duke of York, the Act ſhould be given 


&« in charge at every Aſſizes and general Seſſions, and read 
&« openly in every Cathedral, Pariſh-church and Chapel, 
twice every year immediately after Divine Service, that 
« js toſay, on the 25th of December, and upon Eaſter- 

« day. | | | 
A Aleſſage While the Commons were proceeding on this Bill, the 
125 ee King endeavoured to interrupt their debates by two meſ- 
Nov. 10. ſages. By the firſt he deſired them to expedite ſuch mat- 


Dobates, ters as were depending before them, relating to Popery and 


. Pe. the Plot; aſſuring them, that all remedies they could 


tender to him, conducing to theſe ends, ſhould be very 
acceptable to him, provided they were ſuch as might con- 
liſt with preſerving the ſucceſſion of the Crown in the legal 
courſe of deſcent. FO 
An Adreſs Upon this meſſage an Addreſs was preſented to the King 
from "©. by the Houſe, in which they ſaid, “ That though the 
Nov. 11. time of their fitting had not much exceeded a fortnight, 
dic. P. 79. cc yet they had in that time not only made a conſider - 
able progreſs in ſome things abſolutely neceſſary for the 
ſafety of his Majeſty's perſon, the effectual ſuppreſſion 
of Popery, and the ſecurity of the Religion, Lives, and 
„ Efftates, of his Majeſty's Proteſtant Subjects; but even 
ein relation to the trials of the five Lords impeached in 
Parliament, they had fo far proceeded, as they ſhould 
in a ſhort time be ready for the ſame, But they could 
not (without being unfaithful to his Majeſty and their 
Country) omit humbly to inform his Majeſty, that their 
difficulties, even as to thoſe trials, were much increaſed, 
by the evil and deſtructive counſels of thoſe perſons who 
adviſed his Majeſty, fir ſt to the prorogation, and then to 
the diſſolution of the laſt Parliament, at a time when 
the Commons were prepared for thoſe trials; as likewiſe 
by the many and long prorogations of the preſent Par- 
liament, before the ſame was permitted to fit. That a 
principal evidence was unfortunately dead, between the 
calling and the fitting of the Parliament. That others 
had been taken off, or diſcouraged from giving their 
evidence. To prevent the like inconveniencies for the 
future, they made it their humble requeſt to his Majeſty, 
that he would not ſuffer himſelf to be prevailed upon by 
the like counſels, to do any thing which might occaſion 
either the deferring a full diſcovery of the plot, or the 
preventing the conſpirators from being brought to ſpeedy 
and exemplary juſtice and puniſhment,” —— __ 
The King's other meſlage was concerning T anger, to 
r:<ſſa 9. recommend to the Commons the preſervation of that place. 


the Horſe in 2 a : 
ratio co But the Houſe not being diſpoſed to content the King, 
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The King's 


3 inſtead of offering him money for the relief of Tangier, 
Babies *  belieged by the King of Morocco, took occaſion from this 


Sc. p. 105, meſſage to conſidet ſome of the Court's Proceedings in this 
1% 117. reign, It was argued, © That they were indeed afraid of 
*© Tangier, but more afraid of a popiſh ſucceſſor ; — they 
were unwilling to give any money, becauſe they remem- 
„ bred, when eleven hundred thouſand pounds was given 
„for the building of ſhips, not one ſhip was built; and 
above two millions given to ſupport the Triple-league, 
„ when it was ſoon employed for the breaking of it; and 
«© twelve hundred thouſand pounds given for a war with 
France, when at the ſame time we were under private 

obligations for peace.” Theſe were facts to which the 

friends of the Court had nothing to reply, becauſe they 
p. 129 were publickly known, They contented themſelves with 
demonſtrating the importance of Tangier to the Levant 
trade, and repreſenting, that the two millions expended 
on the Mole would be entirely loſt, In ſhort, as the Com- 
mons had always in mind the Excluſion- Bill, they took 
occaſion from this meſſage to preſent to the King a long 
addreſs, or rather remonſtrance, ſetting forth, in eighteen 
articles, the dangerous ſtate of the Kingdom, with regard 
to Popery, But it was not ſo much to acquaint the Kinz 


Nov, 249, 
Ibid. p. 149 


Vol. IB. 


with theſe dangers, as to repreſent them to the pecple, that 
they might think the Excluſion- Bill leſs ſtrange, The 
ſubſtance of theſe eightcen articles was as follows: 
** 1. That Tangier had been ſeveral times uncer the 
command of popiſh Governors ; that the ſupplies ſent 
thither, had been in great part made up of popiſh officers 
** and ſoldiers, and that the 1ri/h Papiſts had been mo 
countenanced and encouraged, 
* 2, That here at home the endeayours and attempts of 
the popiſh party had been ſo bold and ſucceſsful, that it 
was a matter of admiration to them, and which the 
could only aſcribe to an over-ruling Providence, that his 
Majeſty's reign was ſtill continued over them, and that 
they were yet aſlembied to conſult the means of their 
preſervation, 
*© 3. That this bloody and reſtleſs party had found coun. 
tenance and protection from the laws made againſt them: 
That they had found means to diſgrace their oppoſers; 
and if they were Judges, Juſtices of the peace, or other 
Magiſtrates, to have them turned out of commiſſion : 
So that after ſome time, they became able to influence 
matters of State and Government ; and thereby to de- 
ſtroy thoſe that they could not corrupt. 


*© 4. The continuance and prorogation of Parliaments, 


* had been accommodated to ſerve the purpoſes of that 
party. | 

0 - Money raiſed upon the people to ſupply his Ma- 
s jeſty's extraordinary occaſions, had, by the prevalence 
Hof popiſh counſels, been employed to make war upon 
% Proteſtant State, and to advance and augment the 
„ dreadful power of the French King. 

6. That great numbers of his Mateſty's Subjects were 
* ſent into, and continued in the ſervice of that King: 
And even the Miniſters of England were made inſtru- 
«© ments, to preſs the States of Holland to accept of a de- 
« mand from the French King, of admitting the publick 
“ exerciſe of the Roman Catholick Religion. 
* 7, That if ever any command were given for thoſe 
laws to be put in execution againſt Papiſts, even from 
„ thence they gained advantage to their party, while the 


edge of thoſe laws was turned againſt Proteſtant Diſſen- 


& ters, and the Papiſts eſcaped in a manner untouched. 
8. That the Teft-A& had little effect; for the Papiſts, 
either by diſpenſations obtained from Rome, ſubmitted to 
© thoſe Teſts, and held their offices themſelves; or thoſe 
put in their places were ſo favourable to their intereſts, 
“ that Popery it ſelf had rather gained than Joſt ground 
6 fince that Act. | "FR 
© g. That a popiſh Secretary, fince executed for his 

<< treaſons, had maintained a correſpondence at Rome, and 


in the Courts of other foreign Princes, For the ſubduing 


<< (to uſe their own words) that peſtilent hereſy which had 
% ſo long domineered over this northern world. 

«© 10, That out of theſe counſels and correſpondences, 
«© was hatched that damnable and helliſh Plot, by the 
good Providence of God brought to light about two years 
6. flince. | 
_ © 11, That when this accurſed conſpiracy 
* diſcovered, the Papiſts began to ſmother it, with the 
*© barbarous murder of a Juſtice of the Peace, within one 
of his Majeſty's own palaces. e 

«© 12. That amidit theſe diſtractions and fears, Popiſh 
© officers for the command of forces were allowed upon 
the muſters, upon ſpecial orders counterſigned by a Se- 


* cretary of State: And in like manner, above fifty new 


commiſſions were granted about the ſame time to known 


e Papiits..- 


© 13. That when, in the next Parliament, the Houſe 
of Commons were prepared to bring to a legal trial the 
principal conſpirators in this plot, that Parliament was 


e firſt prorogued, and then diffolved : And the interval be- 


e tween the calling and ſitting of this Parliament had been 
* ſo long, that the Papiſts had gained time and advantage 
<< of covering their paſt crimes, and practiſing them more 
« efecually. | 

* 14. That witneſſes had been corrupted, not only by 
e promiſes of reward, but of the favour of his Majeſty's 
© brother. | 


« 15, That divers of the moſt conſiderable of his Ma- 


« jelty's Proteſtant Subjects had crimes of the higheſt na- 
T ; db 
ture forged againſt them, the charge to be ſupportes b) 
ſubornation and perjury, that they might be deftroyed 
dy forms of law and juſtice, | 

& 16, That a preſentment being prepared for the Grand- 
« Jury of Middleſex, againſt the Duke of York, the Grand- 
© Jury were, in an unprecedented and illegal manner, dil 
e charged; and that with ſa much haſte and fear, le 
they ſhould finiſh that preſentment, that they were pie 
« vented from delivering many other inditments, by them 
at that time found againſt other Popiſh Recuſants. 

© 17, That becauſe a pam 
« led, The Weekly Packet of Advice from Rome; _— 
3 . : : | «6 opery 


phlet came out weekly, cal- 
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Book XXIII. 


26. CH A 


680. © Popery, as ridiculous, to the People, as it deſerved, a 
daa new and arbitrary rule of Court, was made in the King's- 
« Bench, (rather like a Star- Chamber than a Court of Law) 
« that the ſame ſhould not for the future be printed by any 
«© perſon whatſoever. 
<« 18, That notwithſtanding all the proclamations for the 
e baniſhing Papifts from about this great city, and reſidence 
&« from his Majeſty's Court, and the Parliament; yet great 
« numbers of them, and that of the moſt dangerous ſort, 
„did daily reſort hither, and abide here,” 
« For all which reaſons, the Commons entreated his 
«« Majeſty, that none hut perſons of ſincere affection to 
e the Proteſtant Religion, might be put into any employ- 
ce ment civil or military, that whilſt they gave a ſupply to 
« Tangier, they might be aſſured they did not augment 
<« the ſtrength of their Popiſh adverſaries, nor increaſe 
« their own dangers. But that if his Majeſty ſhould 
« youchſafe to grant their deſires, they ſhould not only 
© be ready to aſſiſt him in defence of Tangier, but do 
« whatſoever elſe ſhould be in their power to enable him 


e to protect the Proteſtant Religion and intereſt at home 
© and abroad,” 


: Two days after this mortifying addreſs, on the 15th of 

. 78 November (1), the Excluſion- Bill was ſent up to the Houſe 
51 Ml of Lords (2). It paſſed only by two voices upon the firſt 
Temple. reading. But on the ſecond reading it was thrown out by 
= Kennet, a ſuperiority of ſixty-three, againſt thirty. Of fourteen Bi- 
= 3% ſhops that day in the Houſe, three only gave their votes for, 
l p. 594+ and eleven againſt the Bill (3). The King was preſent at 
= Burnet. 


the whole debate, which lafted till near midnight. 

It was a great mortification to the Commons, to ſee 
their favorite Bill thus thrown out by the Lords, They 
grew ſo ſullen, and out of humour, that they fell upon ſe- 


5 , Nov. 250 


bennett. veral members of their own Houſe, expelling ſome, and 
= Burnet. jmpeaching and impriſoning others, as well as upon perſons 


not of their Houſe (4), for being Abhorrers, or for having 
adviſed and aſſiſted in drawing up the proclamation againſt 
petitioning for the fitting of the Parliament. But this ſerved 
only to diſcover their rage at their diſappointment concern- 
ing the Excluſion- Bill (5). | 


| 5 | Jhe Tryal of | | 
%%% On the zoth of November, a new ſcene was opened, 


namely, the tryal of William Howard, Lord Viſcount 


£ : Stafiord- 
WE State-Trials. Stafford, one of the five popiſh Lords in the Tower, who 


=; were accuſed of being concerned in the plot. He was tryed 
Herget. before the Lords in W:/tmin/ter- Hall, the Chancellor being 


W Echacd, appointed by the King, to perform the office of High- 


Steward. The managers for the Commons began with 
the plot in general, and laid open the malice, wickedneſs, 
and horrour, of ſo dreadful, bloody, and helliſh a defign : 


the witneſſes, upon whom the credit of the plot depended : 
They expatiated on Coleman's letters and others, clearly 
proving the deſigns and activity of the writers: They 
preſſed home the execrable murder of Sir Edmundbury God- 
Frey, charged upon the Papiſts, as well by the oaths of ſelf- 
acknowledged partners in the fact, as by a letter ſent from 
London to Tixall, intimating this very murder, the third day 
after it was committed : They fully diſplayed the ſham plots, 
and counter-contrivances, whereby the Papiſts would have 
ſuborned the King's evidence, and turned all the guilt upon 


City, the burning the Navy, the calling in French armies, 
wild Iriſh, Spaniſh pilgrims, &c. They recapitulated the 
ſeveral trials of Ireland, Whitebread, Langhorn, &c. and 


the plot. To corroborate all which, they repeated the cru- 
elties of Queen Mary, the French and Iriſh maſſacres, the 
powder-plot, Sc. And they anatomiſed the wicked prin- 
 Ciples and practices of murdering, lying, equivocating, for- 
ſwearing, faith-breaking, &c. imputed to the Papiſts, as 
held by them lawful aud meritorious: In fine, they pro- 
duced witneſſes to prove the plot in general, but chiefl 
three appeared againſt the accuſed Lord, namely, Dugdale, 
Oates, and Turberville. 

1. Dugdale ſwore, „ That at a certain meeting held 
Fat Tixall in Staffordſhire, about the end of Auguſt, or 
„beginning of September 1678, the Lord Stafferd, with 
Lord 4/on, and others, did in the preſence of the wit- 
<* neſles, give his full conſent, to tate away the King's life, 


* and introduce the popiſh Religion. And that on the 20th, 


(1) The Addreſs is dated November 13. 
) It was ca u William Lord 
cbard, Tom, III. 3 

(3) Burnet ſays all the Riſhops 

(4) They 
alſo voted to proc 
of the King's Be 
Kennet, p. 377. 


5) The Gentlemen who ſpoke for the Exclafion 
mige, Sir Thomas Player, 8 William Fones, 4 —＋ 
Mr. Laurence Hyde, Mr. Edward Seymour, Mr. Dani 


and Sboftibur a * 2 ; 
ao dae, , argued moſt for it : And the Earl of Halifox 


voted againft the Bill, p. 482. 


t the Commons voted an Addreſs to the Ki 
advitag the Diſſolution of the laſt Parliament · Burzt, * 


Vor, II. 


No. 79. 


cc 


They ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on the expreſs poſitive oaths of 


his Majeſty's loyal Subjects: They urged the firing the 


alledged the votes of both Houſes of Parliament, declaring © 


(66 


a diſcoverer.” 


but it was not preſented to the King till November 29. | | 
Raſſel, attended by the Lord Cavendiſh, Sir Henry Capel, and indeed by almoſt the whole Houſe of Commons. 


agreed to impeach Sir Edward Seymour the late Speaker; and Sir Robert p 1 2 his k end elles e Hoek, - 
eed for high Crimes and Miſdemeanours againſt Sir F 4 No INE brought vpoa 1 . 2 e auto They 
och, and Sir Richard Weſton one of the Barons CO Noth Obi Jt of the Common-Pleas, Sir Thomas Fones one of the uuf 


Henry Capel, Mr. Harb rd, Colonel Titus, Mr. Thomas Bennet, Sir Francis Min- 
Mr. Trenchard, Mr. Montague, Colonel Sidney. 


Finch, Mr. Garraws » Sir Richard Grabam. Debates, &c. In the Houſe of Lords the Earls of Efjex 


(who was for Limitations) was the Champion 
remove Lord Halifax from his Counſels and Prejence for ever, preteading it was for his 


=p 
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has 
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&« or 21ſt of September, in the forenoon, the Lord Stafford 1550, "1 
&« ſent for the witneſs to his chamber, while he was creſ- I} 


rr 


« ſing ; and, turning his ſervant out, offered him five 
© hundred pounds for his charges and encouragenient, to 
« take away the King's life ; and further told him, 7 
e ſhould have free pardon of all his fins, and be fainted ; 
&« for the King had been excommunicated, and was likewiſe a 
e traytor, and a rebel, and an enemy to Jeſus Chriſt, 

Oates ſwore, ** That in the year 1678, both in Spain p.128. 
& and at St. Omer's, he ſaw ſeveral letters, ſigned Stafford, 
© wherein his Lordſhip aſſured the Jeſuits of his fidelity 
cc and zeal, in promoting the Catholick cauſe; that in 
« 1678, being in London, his Lordſhip came to the cham- 
ce ber of Father Fenwick, ſince executed; and there, in 
his preſence received a commiſſion from him, to be Pay- 
«© maſter-general to the army: Whereupon his Lordſhip 
ce ſaid, He muft of neceſſity go down into the Country to take 
e account how affairs ſtood there; and did not doubt, but at 
ce his return, Grove ſhould do the buſineſs. And, ſpeaking 
of the King, he further added, He hath deceived us 4a 
great while, and we can bear no longer.“ | 
Turberville gave an account of * diſobliging his friends, 9. 127, 
by leaving his Frier's habit at Doway ; and thereupon 
went into France, in the year 1675, where at Paris, 
getting acquaintance with his Lordſhip, he propoſed to | 
the witneſs, a way, both to retrieve his reputation with 4 
4 his friends, and make himſelf happy; and this was by | 
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cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


b, 
e taking away the life of the King of England, who was 1 
& heretick, and a rebel againſt God Almighty, That when þ 
cc 


he took leave of him, his Lordſhip appointed to meet | | * 

4 him at London; but he ſoon after returned into France, | 

© not being willing to undertake the propoſals, and was 

« diſcountenanced by his friends, and reduced to poverty.“ 
The accuſed Lord, in his defence, alledged many things 

to invalidate the credit of the plot, and particularly, the 

reputation of theſe three witneſſes. | 
Againſt Dugdale he produced evidence, „ That he was, ,,- 146 4 

« a perſon of an infamous life; that he had cheated the 1 4 

„Lord A/ton, his maſter, and defrauded the workmen and | 

6 ſervants of their wages; that by his extravagancies and | 

© miſdemeanours, he had run himſelf into ſeveral! hundred 

«© pounds debt, for which he was thrown into goal, and 

% deſpaired of ever getting out from thence, otherwiſe 

ce than by making the pretended diſcoveries. In the next 

place, that he had directly perjured himſelf, in divers 

& parts and circumſtances, as to the time and place, in this 

c and other depoſitions.” And further, he proved, Tat 

& he had endeavoured to ſuborn divers perſons to make 

falſe oaths, and fo to ſtrengthen his own by other men's 

« perjury.” 

Againſt Oates he enlarged upon the great improbabilities, p. 152, Ce. 

That fo many great and rich conſpirators, who had 

truſted him with their greateſt ſecrets, and whoſe Jives 

« were at his mercy, ſhould ſuffer him to be reduced to 

& ſuch a wretched degree of beggary, as he was acknow - 

„ ledged to be in when he made his firſt diſcoveries. He 

< likewiſe inſiſted upon his omiſſions, additions, and con- 

0 traditions, that plainly appeared in his ſeveral depoſitions 

4 about the plot; and alſo upon his villainous feigning 

“ himſelf to be of another Religion, by ſolemn renuncia- 

5 tions of his faith, and by ſuch ſacraments on one ſide, 

„ and ſuch abjurations and execrations on the other, as 

rendered him unfit to be admitted for an evidence again: 

« any man living.“ LT | 
As to Turberville, he urged, & That he was perjured in 

cc this, and many other of his depofitions ; and that his 

« Narrative had many miſtakes and blunders in it. He 

denied that he or any of his ſervants, ever ſaw him at 

% Paris; and made ſome remarks upon his poverty and 

want, his looſe manner of living, his ſhametul curſin 

and ſwearing, and particularly his uſing theſe words, 

God damn me There is no trade god now, but that of 


cc 
cc 


60 
cc 


This defence, as is eaſily ſeen, could not well be more 
weak, and yet it laſted a whole week, and the account of 
this tryal makes a ſmall volume in Folio, containing in ſub- 
ſtance, only what I have faid. The accuſations and depo- 
ſitions were expreſs, and the priſoner's defence conſiſted, 
1. In an abſolute denial of the crime for which he was im- 
peached. But this denial could be of no ſervice to him, L 


And to impeach the Lord Chief - Juſtice Scroggs of high-ticaſons 


Agaiufſt the Bill, Sir Lionel Jenkins, 
on the other Side. For which, when the bill 
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- Burnet. 


18 The HISTORY 


1680, as it is not what the Judges go by. 2. In ſeveral allega- 
tions againſt the witneſſes, But bare allegations without 
proofs, are not wont to juſtify the accuſed, 3. In an im- 
probability alledged againſt Oates, that if he had been ſo 
well acquainted with the ſecrets of ſo many rich men, they 
would never have ſuffered him to be reduced to ſuch want. 
To this the Lords doubtleſs paid the regard, they thought 
it deſerved. But, methinks, ſuch an improbability cannot 
be ſaid to make a convincing proof in favour of the 
priſoner, 4. In a witneſs who depoſed, that Dugdale 
was a perſon of an infamous life, and guilty of ſeveral 
cheats. On which, I cannot forbear repeating what I ſaid 
on a like occaſion, that if in a plot againſt the King or the 
State, only witneſſes of honeſty and reputation were to be 
allowed, there would be danger of always wanting evidence, 
becauſe ſuch plots are commonly diſcovered by the compli- 
ces, and ſeldom any but villains are concerned. 

Stafturd con- 


g, long and pathetick ſpeech, and in the preſence of God pro- 


p. 187, 211, teſted his innocence, he was found guilty by fiſty- five votes 


212, againſt thirty-one, The Lord High-Steward asking him, 
| I bat he could ſay for himſelf, why ſudgment of death ſhould 
not paſs upon him, according to law ? He replied, My Lord, 
I have very little to ſay ; 1 confeſs, I am ſurprized at it, for 
I did not expect it, But God's will be done; I will not mur- 
mur at it. God forgive thoſe that have ſalſely ſworn againſt me. 
Sentence being paſſed upon him, ſeveral of his relations 
and acquaintance were urgent with him to make diſcoveries 
of all he knew, as the only means to ſave his life ; to 
which he anſwered, that he was willing, out of a meer 
ſenſe of duty, without any temporal view, to diſcover the 
utmoſt of what he knew. Whereupon, he was brought to 
the bar of the Lords, where he declared things known to 
all the world, but ſaid nothing of what was wiſhed to be 
known. EE. 
He makes an He ſaid, That he thought it no crime for any man 


yr % ©. to Wiſh his neighbour might be of the ſame Religion, 


p. 493 


Echards, wherein he himſelf hoped to be ſaved ; nay, to ſeek and 


III. p. 597. „ promote it by ſuch ways as the Laws of God and the 
„nation allow. That there had been, on ſeveral occaſions, 
«© endeavours uſed to obtain an abrogation, or at leaſt a 
«© mitigation of ſeverities againſt the Catholicks; but no 


e otherwiſe than by legal and parliamentary means. That 


che himſelf at Breda propounded a hundred thouſand 
pounds to the King, for the taking off the Penal Laws 
<< againſt them. That a Bill had been brought into the 
« Houſe of Lords in their favour, but was quaſhed by 
Chancellor Hyde. That the Earl of Briſtol had made 
© ſome propoſals with ne better ſucceſs. That he had 
<< offered ſome propoſals to the Duke of York, the Chan- 
<< cellor, and the Earl of Shaftsbury, which laſt ſaid, He 
© doubted not but that there would come great advantages to 
* the King by it.“ But this pretended confeſſion not 
giving ſatisfaction to the Lords, he was ſent back to the 
Tower, | OS 
Is bebraded, The 29th of December he was beheaded, being ſixty- 
eight years of age: He proteſted his innocence to his laſt 
| moment, e 
Debates, The 15th of December, the King came to the Houſe of 


8 Lords, and ſending for the Commons, made a Speech to 


P+ 378. 


of concurring with them in any remedies for the ſecurity of 
the Proteſtant Religion, which might conſiſt with preſerving 
the ſucceſſion of the Crown in its due and legal courſe of 
deſcent. "TX 8 | 
Several e. The Commons returning to their Houſe, inſtead of taking 
/;'ver of bee the King's Speech into conſideration, reſolved themſelves 
Debates, Into a grand Committee how to ſecure the Kingdom againſt 
Sc. p. 154. Popery and arbitrary Government. After a warm debate, 
they reſolved: | WEL 
hat a Bill be brought in immediately, to baniſh all 
p. 269, „the conſiderable Papiſts out of the Kingdom.” And 
upon a farther debate on the miſchiefs and dangers of 
Popery, they reſolved, ** That it is the opinion of the 


p. 173, © Committee, that as long as the Papiſts have any hopes 


A 


* of the Duke of Yor#'s ſucceeding the King in the King- 
* doms of England and Ireland, and dominions thereunto 
belonging; the King's Perſon, the Proteſtant Religion, 
and the Lives, Liberties, and Properties of all his Ma- 
* jelty's Proteſtant Subjects, are in apparent danger of be- 
ing deſtroyed.” Then upon reference made to an Act 
b 14 of Queen Elizabeth, for an aſſociation, they came to a 
like reſolution: * That a Bill be brought in for an aſſocia- 
tion of all his Majeſty's Proteſtant Subjects, for the ſafe- 
ty of his Majeſty's perſon, the defence of the Proteſtant 
«© Religion, and the preſervation of his Majeſty's Proteſ- 
« tant Subjects, againſt all invaſions and oppoſitions ; and 
„ for preventing the Duke of York, or any other Papiſt, 

* from ſucceeding to the Crown,” 


A 


* 


— 


ef ENGLAND. Vol. II 


The Houſe ſtopped not there. After conſidering of 
ways and means to ſecure the Kingdom againſt Pope, 


and arbitrary Government, they came to theſe three 10. b. 13, 


ſolves. t. That it is the opinion of this Houſe, that a2 Bill 
be brought in, For the more effettual ſecuring of the meeting, 
and ſittings of frequent Parliaments. 2. That it is the oe: 
nion of the Houſe, that a Bill be brought in, that the 
Judges may hold their places and ſalaries, Quam diu |; bene 
geſſerint, 3. That it is the opinion of the Houſe, that ; 
Bill be brought in, again/t illegal exadtion of money from tie 
People, to make it High-Treaſon, 

After theſe reſolves, each of which diſcovered their ex. 
treme diſtruſt of the Court, they thought fit to conſider 
the King's Speech. Many ſevere reflections were made 
upon the French|Ambaſſador, the French women, the Duke 
and his creatures, and indirectly, even upon the King him- 


ſelf, At laſt, they reſolved upon an addreſs to the King, Dee. 1, 
The Lord However this be, after the Lord Stafford had made a by way of anſwer to his Speech, in which they repre I. 5.10, 


ſented: 

<< That this Proteſtant Kingdom can never be ſaſe, 
<< while there is any hopes or expectation of a Popiſh ſuc- 
<« ceſſor ; and they beſeech his Majeſty, in his great wiſ. 
« dom, to confider, whether, in caſe the Imperial Crown 
&* of this Proteſtant Kingdom ſhould deſcend to the Duke 
c of York, the oppoſition which may poſſibly be made to 
<« his poſſeſſing it, may not only endanger the further de- 
* ſcent in the royal line, but even monarchy itſelf? They 
6 therefore became humble petitioners to his ſacred Ma- 
<< jeſty, that in tender commiſeration of his poor Proteſtant 
„ People, his Majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to de- 


ce part from the reſervation in the ſaid Speech; and when 
a Bill ſhall be tendered to his Majeſty in a parlia- 
* mentary way, To diſable the Duke of York from in. 


c heriting the Crown, his Majeſty will give his aſſent 
& thereunto ; as alſo to another Act, whereby his Pro- 
<< teſtant Subjects may be enabled to aſſociate themſelves 
« for the defence of his Majeſty's perſon, the Proteſtant Re- 
« ligion, and the ſecurity of his Kingdom,———And as ſome 
& farther means for the preſervation both of their Religion 
c and Property, they are humble ſuitors to his Majeſty, 
that from henceforth ſuch perſons only may be Judges, 
ce as are men of ability, integrity, and known affection to the 
6 Proteſtant Religion, and that they may hold both their of- 
& fices and ſalaries, Quam diu ſe bene geſſerint. That no one 
“ may bear the office of a Lord - Lieutenant, but who is a 
<< perſon of integrity and known affection to the Proteſtant 
«© Religion. That Deputy-Lieutenants, and Juſtices of the 
«© Peace, may be alſo fo qualified, and men of ability, of e- 
« ſtates, and intereſt in their country. That none may be 
“ employed as 2 officers, but men of known experi- 
„ ence, courage, and affe 


4 ſervation of Tangier, and for putting his Majeſty's fleet 
& into ſuch a condition, as it may preſerve his Majeſty's 
<« ſovereignty of the ſeas, and be for the defence of the 


<« nation,” The King gave no anſwer to this addreſs till 


about a fortnight after. 


introduce their Religion by force, Wherefore, it was their 
intereſt to incenſe the Church of England againſt the Preſ- 
byterians, and thereby cauſe a diverſion. It cannot be 


denied, that many of the Biſhops and Clergy fell into this 
ſnare, and were pleaſed to ſee the Court, which always 


favoured the Papiſts, inclined to perſecute the Presbyterians. 
Incouraged by the Court, the moſt zealous of the Epiſco- 


pal way failed not to diſcover their hatred of the Presby- 


terians, ſo that at the very time, the Papiſts were accuſed 
by the Parliament as the authors of all the miſchiefs of the 
Kingdom, the Presbyterians were attacked, as if it was 1 
tended to throw the blame upon them. By. this the Clergy 
of the Church of England were cenſured for appearing to 
favour the deſigns of the Papiſts. Beſides, it is certain, 
that during the conteſts between the King and the Parlia- 
ment, the Clergy in general were attached to the Court, 
and the intereſts of the Duke of ork, This was ſufficient 
to revive the complaints. of the Presbyterians againit the 
Church of England, and to charge her with being Popiſhly 
inclined. Moreover, in the diſpoſition of the Court in favour 
of the Papiſts, ever ſince the beginning of this reign, or t 
leaſt ſince the Earl of Clarendon's diſgrace, it may eat) 
be imagined, that care had been taken to introduce among 
the Clergy, men of a doubtful Religion, and ſrom whom 
the court had nothing to fear. „ 
Upon all theſe accounts, the Commons thought it high 


ction to the Proteſtant Religion. And 
ce theſe their humble requeſts being obtained, they ſhall, 
<< on their part, be ready to aſſiſt his Majeſty for the pre- 


While the King and the Parliament were united, it was 15 
the intereſt of the Papiſts to promote a Toleration of the „, %% %, 
both Houſes, which properly was but a repetition of that Non- conformiſts, that they themſelves might enjoy the be- ſextio 5 
Echard, made at the opening of this ſeſſion, relating to his alliances nefit under that general denomination. But ſince the King Pratt 

with Spain and Holland, for the repoſe of Chriftendem, and and the Parliament were at variance, the perſecution fell zune, 


concerning Tangier, After which he renewed his promiſe upon the Papiſts alone, who were accuſed of intending to 2-44 


ly T% 


ſeaſonable at this juncture, to ſcreen the Presbyterians from 255 
perſecution, They found themſelves moreover concern ow” 


Book XXIII. 


1680, in that, for the reaſon before intimated, there were many 
Presbyterians in the Houſe, who to qualify themſelves for 
their election, had taken the oaths, and received the Sacra- 
ment in the Church of England, but who were not for 

D-bates, that the leſs Presbyterians. So, the 21ſt of December, a 
* , Bill was read the firſt time, for uniting the King's Pro- 
chard, te/lant Subjects. Whilft the rigid Epiſcopalians prevailed in 
the ſecond Parliament of this reign, they had carefully a- 
voided to diſtinguiſh the Proteſtant-Nonconformiſts from 
the others, becauſe it was advantagious to them, to make 
them but one body under the ſame name. But this Par- 
liament which had other views, neglected not to make fo 
natural a diſtinction. This Bill, which perhaps was too in- 
dulgent to the Presbyterians, meeting with ftrong oppoſition 
in the Houſe, was relinquiſhed for one leſs advantagious, 
which exempted the Proteſtant Diſſenters from the penalty 
impoſed on the Papiſts by the Act of the 35th of Elizabeth, 
4 Bill pas This Bill paſſed both Houſes, but was ſecretly conveyed a- 
+. Fuſes way, when it was to be offered to the King for his 
in therr fa- aſſent (1). | 


_ nu, 


A wite of The Commons concluded the year with this vote, 


Wc Com That no member of the Houſe ſhould accept of any 


l-bares, „“ office or place of profit from the Crown, without leave 


. p. 220, “ of the Houſe; nor any promiſe of any ſuch office or 


«© place of profit during ſuch time as he ſhould continue a 
“ member of the Houſe (2).” 1 
801. The King found himſelf very much at a loſs what an- 


D., ſwer to return to the Commons addreſs, His council was 
= «pom in divided. Some adviſed him to return no anſwer, and to 


A 8 uſe this pretenſe, that as he had addreſſed his Speech to 


Mem. Pt. both houſes, he could not conſider the particular addreſs 


6. un p. 353: of one Houſe as an anſwer to his Speech. Others were of 


opinion, that the King ſhould return a poſitive anſwer, 
becauſe they little cared to keep any meaſures with the 
Parliament, but on the contrary, (knowing their manage- 
ment of the King's affairs, would never be forgiven by the 
Commons ;) they were indirectly doing all they could to 
ingage him to diſſolve the Parliament, and call no more 
for the future, Of this opinion were the four principal 


directors of the King's affairs, namely, Sunderland, Hali- 


fax, Mr. Hyde, and Mr. Godolphin. When it is con- 
fidered, that from the beginning of this reign, or at leaft 
from the Earl of Clarendon's diſgrace, there were not only 
men of theſe principles always in the Council, but that 
alſo they were generally the chief Miniſters, it can hardly 
be doubted, that the King himſelf was likewiſe of the ſame 
principles, though there ſhould be no other proof. It is 
therefore certain, that the fears of the Commons were not 
groundleſs. It muſt be farther remarked, that though the 
Council was divided concerning the manner of anſwering 
the Commons addreſs, they were agreed as to the thing it- 
ſelf, not one Privy-Counſellor being of opinion, that the 

| 2 ſhould not conſent to the excluſion of the Duke of 
ork. . * I” F = 22 3% 
The Kings Though the King at ſirſt ſeemed to approve of the for- 


7 | «njwer io mer of theſe two opinions, he ſuffered himſelf to be in- 


the Commons 


Addreſs, fluenced by the latter, namely, to return a poſitive anſwer 
jou 4 to the Commons, which he did in the following manner: 

0 2 39. „His Majeſty received the addreſs of this Houſe, with 

all the diſpoſition they could wiſh to comply with their 

<< reaſonable deſires, but upon peruſing it, he is ſorry to ſee 

their thoughts ſo wholly fixed upon the Bill of Excluſi- 

on, as to determine, that all other remedies for the ſup- 

<< preſſing of Popery, will be ineffectual: His Majeſty is 

confirmed in his opinion againſt that Bill, by the judg- 

« ment of the Houſe of Lord, who rejected it. He there- 

fore thinks, there remains nothing more for him to ſay, 

in anſwer to the addreſs of this Houſe, but to recommend 

_ << to them the conſideration of all other means for the pre- 

© ſervation of the Proteſtant Religion, in which they have 

© no reaſon to doubt of his concurrence, whenever they 

<< ſhall be preſented to him in a parliamentary way: And 

that they would conſider the preſent ſtate of the King- 

dom, as well as the condition of Chriftendom, in ſuch a 

manner as may enable him to preſerve Tangier, and ſe- 

** Cure his alliances abroad, and the peace and ſettlement at 

„ home (3)”. | | 


ber. This anſwer was not read in the Houſe till three days 
E. 8 after, becauſe the Commons were employed in drawing up 
| an impeachment againſt - Chief- Juſtice Scroggs, who was 

accuſed of endeavouring to ſtifle the belief of the plot, diſ- 


couraging the King's evidences, diſmiſſing the Grand- Jury, 


(1) On the Day of the Prorogation, when the Bill for repealing the AR of the 35th of Elizabeth ought to have been offered to the Ki the Clerk 
3 the Crown, by the King's particular order, .withdrew the ſaid Bill. The King 80 no mind openly 2 deny it: but he had leſs mind y pak it. "So 
this indiſcreet method was taken, which was a high offence in the Clerk of the Crown, Burnet, p- 495. 


(2) This year died Fobn Wilmer, the witty Earl of Rochefter z Samuel! Butler Author of Hudi ras; Harry Marten, one of the Regic'des ; and the famous 


ainter Sir Peter Lely, Zebard. 


(3) This Anſwer was brought by vir Hilliam Temple, See his Mem. £ 
(4) Thu"aa Reaſon, according to Burnet, why N of EP 2 for the Houſe of Commons, and was fo 
— * . i K — 22 to * that if ſhe could bring the King to the Excluſion, the Parliament would next preſs the King to declare the Succeſſor 
The 2 Pros as g e was abſolute Miſheſs of the King's Spirit, ſhe might reakon the King would be prevailed on to declare her Son his ſucceſſor. 
Duke mouth, who had the ſame view, joined with her to carry on the Excluſion ; and they thought they were making Toels of one another 


| to ſerve their ewn Ends, p. 487. 


. 
* 


«| 


6, K HA RL ES II. 


from his perſon and counſels, George Earl of Haliſax, Lau- 


a Memorial, repreſenting, that the King could not ſupport 


that ſhould have preſented the Duke of York, and of un- 1089-1, 
juſtly proſecuting ſeveral writers and publiſhers of Pam- 
phlets. In this interval the Lords ſent to the Commons the Jan. 6- 
following vote, That they declared, and were fully ſatis- 10. 38g * 
« fied, that there now was, and for divers years laft had 75, 7, 
te been, a horrid and treaſonable plot, continued and car- p. 233. 
« ried on by the Ii Papiſts, for maſſacring the Englzh, 1 
ce and ſubverting the Proteſtant Religion, and the antient f 
tc eſtabliſhed Government of that Kingdom.” The Com- P re 
mons readily concurred to this vote, and added, 'T hat 8 
& the Duke of Yor#'s being a Papiſt, and the expectation 
&* of his coming to the Crown, had given the greateſt 
& countenance and encouragement thereto, as well as to 
< the horrid Popiſh Plot in the Kingdom of England.” 
When the King's anſwer was read in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, it raiſed great heats and complaints againft the Lords, 
for throwing out the Bill of Excluſion, in complaiſance to 
the King, or becauſe they were awed by his preſence. At 
laſt, after great debates, they came to theſe three reſolu- 
tions : | 
&« 1, That it is the opinion of this Houſe, that there is wy hey on 
© no ſecurity nor ſafety for the Proteſtant Religion, the eee 
“ King's life, or government of this Nation, without paſ- ch King's 
* ſing a Bill for diſabling James Duke of Jer, to inherit hgh 1 
„ the Imperial Crown of this realm, and the dominions bout the 
and territories thereunto belonging: And to rely upon Excluf- 
c any other means and remedies, without ſuch a Bill, is Ss . 
not only inſufficient but dangerous. - - Echatd» 
4 2. That his Majefty, in his laſt meſſage, having aſ- 
© ſured this Houſe, of his readineſs to concur in all other 
© means for the preſervation of the Proteſtant Religion, 
<* this Houſe doth declare, that untill a Bill be likewiſe 
«© paſſed for excluding the Duke of York, this Houſe cannot 
give any ſupply to his Majeſty, without danger to his 
«© Majeſty's perſon, extreme hazard of the Proteſtant Re- 
{© ligion, and unfaithfulneſs to thoſe by whom the Houſe is 


* intruſted, 


z. That all perſons who adviſed his Majeſty, in his 
e laſt meſſage to this Houſe, to infiſt upon an opinion a- 
6“ gainſt the Bill for excluding the Duke of York, have 
c given pernicious counſel to his Majeſty, and are promo- 
„ tets of Popery, and enemies to the King and King- 
cc dom.” | | | 


In purſuance of this laſt vote, the Houſe came to a re- 4. Addrefa 


ſolution of preſenting to the King, an addreſs, to remove 2 the 
ommons tg 


rence Hyde Eſq; | Henry nates ah Marquiſs of Worceſter, Debates 


[Henry Hyde] Earl of Clarendon, and [Lewis Duras] Earl Cc, p. 267. 
of Feverſham, Moreover they voted, That whoſoever pr 1 . 
ſhould hereafter lend, or cauſe to be lent, by way of ad- p. 268. 
vance, any money upon the branches of the King's revenue Kennet. 
ariſing by Cuſtom, Exciſe, or Hearth- money, ſhould be 

judged a hinderer of the ſitting of Parliaments, and be re- 


ſponſible for the ſame in Parliament. And that who- 


ſoever ſhould accept or buy any Tally, or anticipation, up- 
on any part of the King's revenue, ſhould be adjudged as 
before. | | | | 


The Houſe of Commons could hardly carry things any The Ring is 


further, and ſeemed to intend to engage the King in ſome * 7 


violent action, which might give an advantage againſt him. 5 — he 


Thus had the Parliament of 1640 behaved to Charles I. Duke of 


But Charles II. had one advantage wanted by his father, Vork. 
which was, that he had not, like him, deprived himſelf of 
the power to prorogue or diflolve the Parliament, and ſo 
could, whenever he pleaſed, put an end to the mortifications 
which were given him. It is true, in ſuch a cafe he muſt 
have contented himſelf with his ordinary revenue, which, 
to a Prince ſo prodigal as he, was not eaſy. It was this Echard. 


which made his enemies hope, he would come at laſt to HL p. hs 


their terms, and conſent to the Excluſion-Bill. Indeed, if 

Father Orleans may be credited, the Ducheſs of Port/mouth 

threw herſelf at his feet, and prayed him not to ruin him- | 
ſelf for the ſake of his brother (4). Fagel, Penſionary of Welwood, 
Holland, ſent Mr. Sidney, the King's Envoy at the Hague, Temple's 


the Duke of York, without relinquiſhing the intereſts of all * 


166 $ 1519 wht 

But this argument made no great impreſſion on the 
King's mind. On the contrary, theſe difficulties ſerved 
only to provoke him the more, fo that he reſolved to pro- 
rogue the Parliament. The Commons having private no- Kennet, 
tice of this, aſſembled more early than uſual, and, before 7,379; 


for the Exclu- 


the 
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1680-1, the King came to the Houſe of Lords, the 1oth of January, 

had time to paſs the following votes : 

« 1. That whoſoever adviſed his Majeſty to prorogue 

the Parliament, to any other purpoſe, than in order to 
© paſting a Bil for the Excluſion of James Duke of York, 
« js a bettayer of the King, the Proteſtant Religion, and 
© of the Kingdom of England, a promoter of the French 
„ int:reft, and a penſioner of France. 

« 2, That it is the opinion of this Houſe, That the 
« Acts of Parliament made in the reign of Queen El:za- 
« bith and King James, againſt popiſh Recuſants, ought 
© not to be extended againſt Proteſtant- Diſſenters. | 
« 3, That it is the opinion of this Houſe, That the pro- 

« ſecution of Proteſtant-Diſſenters npon the penal Laws, is 
6c at this time grievous to the Subject, a weakning the Pro- 
<< teſtant Intereſt, an encouragement to Popery, and dan- 
<« perous to the peace of the Kingdom.“ 

Th: King Theſe votes were ſcarce paſſed, when the King came to 

1 164 '** the Houſe of Peers, and ſending for the Commons, gave 

che royal aſſent to two or three Acts of little importance (1), 

and then, the Chancellor, by his order, prorogued the Par- 

liament to the 2oth of January. 

Three days after, the Lord-Mayor and Common-coun- 
Inde.“ cil of London, preſented to the King an addreſs, for the 
Echard, fitting of the Parliament on the day appointed, that they 
Hl. p. 607. might effect the great affairs before them. This addreſs 
He diſſolves ſerved only to exaſperate the King further. Wherefore, 
be Porlia- by a Proclamation, the 18th of January, he diſſolved the 
2 Parliament. At the ſame time he ſummoned another to 
Oxford, meet at Oxford the 2ſt of March, being offended with the 

city of London. | nels 


The Miniſ- During theſe conteſts, the Miniſters and Privy-coun- 
* Tk ſellors were not a little embaraſſed. They ſaw the Houſe 
ſellii in of Commons fo attached to the Excluſion- Bill, that no- 
Tr OP” thing elſe could ſatisfy them. On the other hand, they 
Temple's Knew by experience, that on other important occaſions, 


Niem. Part the King had not ſhown that firmneſs which his Miniſters 


Tote. of the 


Commons. 
1 4 


Addreſſed by 
tbe City of 


11. p. 354, could have wiſhed, but had abandoned them, and come in- 
| This made them fear, 


- 


to the meaſures of the Parliament. 
the ſame thing might happen on the preſent occaſion, and 
therefore, [ Robert Spencer] Earl of Sunderland, Secretary 
of State, went oft the firſt, and, contrary to the King's 
expreſs order, voted for the Excluſion- Bill in the Houſe of 
Lords, The Earls of Eſſex and Salisbury, Privy-coun- 
ſellors, did the ſame, and Sir William Temple ſufficiently 
teſtifies his fear of being expoſed to the Houſe of Commons. 
This conduct of ſome of the Privy-counſellors, gave the 
Country-party hopes, that the King would at laſt comply 
if he was warmly preſſed. N Ks 


be King But that party was diſappointed in their expectations. 
3 For, though the King had diſcovered no great firmneſs in 


bis Bretber, all his difficulties, yet in the affair of his brother he was 
ibid. ever immoveable (2). Immediately after the diſſolution of 
the Parliament, he removed the Earl of Sunderland from 

being Secretary, and gave the place to the Earl of Conway. 

New Pro- He likewiſe ftruck out of the Council-book, the names of 
3 4, the Earls of Eſſex, Salisbury, Sunderland, and Sir William 
| Temple, and in their room put men whoſe principles were 
Counſellors more agreeable to his own (3). He likewiſe made ſome al- 


7 teration among the Judges. In a word, by the men whom 


Kennet, he advanced, he ſufficiently diſcovered his intention to ſup- 
p 381. port the Duke of Yor his brother, let what would be the 
Echard. conſequence, | | 

London On the other hand, the contrary party to the Court 
2 wo were not idle. The Magiſtracy and Common-council of 
Tchad, London, being of that party, haſtened the elections of mem- 


III. p. 610, bers to ſerve in the enſuing Parliament, and on the 4th of 
February rechoſe their old members (4). The election was 
no ſooner over, than the new Repreſentatives were pre- 

ſented with a paper, in the name of the Citizens of Lon- 

don then aſſembled in Common- Hall, containing a ** re- 
turn of their moſt hearty thanks for their faithful and 

«© unwearied endeavours in the two laſt Parliaments, to 

„ ſearch into and diſcover the depth of the Popiſh Plot; 

<< to preſerve his Majeſty's royal perſon, the Proteſtant 
„Religion, and the well-eftabliſhed Government of this 
realm; to ſecure the meeting and fitting of frequent 

*« Parliaments ; to aſſert their undoubted rights of petition- 

ing, and to puniſh ſuch as have betrayed thoſe rights; 

<< to promote the long-wiſhed for union of his Majeſty's 


(1) One was, an addition to the A& for burying in Woollen. 
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& Proteſtant Subjects; to repeal the thirty-fifth of 77: 

« beth, and the Coronation AQ; and — . 
«© their aſſiduous endeavours in promoting the Bill of Ex. 
„ cluſion of James Duke of York.” In fine, they con- 
cluded, << That being confidently aſſured, that they, [the 
*© ſaid members for the city,] will never conſent 60 the 
granting any money-ſupply, till they have effectually ſe- 
* cured them againſt Popery and Arbitrary Power, the 
* reſolved, by God's aſſiſtance, to ſtand by their ſaid eng 
& bers with their lives and fortunes.” The example 


1680. 


Lond was followed by moſt places in the Kingdom, aud b 


not only the old members were re-elected (5), but papers 
of addreſſes, like that of London, were preſented to 
them. So, when the elections were over, the King with 


nd p. 496, 


grief ſaw, he was going to meet the ſame Parliament he 


had diſſolved. 


Mean while, the King's precaution to call his new Par. 
lament at Oxford, gave great uneaſineſs to the Country. 
party. They were deſirous that the Parliament ſhould fit 
at Weſtminſter, where they were ſure of the aſſiſtance of 
the Londoners in caſe of need. And who knows, whether 
ſome did not propoſe to uſe, for paſſing the Excluſion Bill 
in the Houſe of Lords, the ſame means formerly uſed to 
extort from the Peers their conſent to the Bill of Attainder 


againſt the Earl of Strafford ? Be this as it will, they re- ke. 
ſolved to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to have the place al- b. 83 


tered, and the Parliament removed to Veſtminſter. 
this purpoſe, the Earl of E x, attended by fifteen Lords (6), 


delivered a petition to the King, introducing it with the fol- 
lowing ſpeech : 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 


>»  Echarg, 
For HI p. b 1, 


oh HE Lords here preſent, together with divers o- 7 F. 


cc 
cc 
[45 
— 
i 


your late proclamation, your Majeſty had declared an: 
intention of calling a Parliament at Oxford ; and obſery- 
ing from Hiſtory and Records, how unfortunate many 
aſſemblies have been, when called at a place remote from 
<« the capital city; as particularly the Congreſs in Henry 
c the Second's time at Clarendon ; three ſeveral Parlia- 
* ments at Oxford in Henry the 'Fhird's time, and at Co- 
« wwentry in Henry the Sixth's time; with divers others 
«which have proved very fatal to thoſe Kings, and have 
<< been followed with great miſchief on the whole King- 
« dom: And conſidering the preſent poſture of affairs, the 
* many jealouſies and diſcontents which are amongſt the 
<«« people, we have great cauſe to apprehend, that the con- 
* ſequences of a Parliament now at Ox/ord, may be as 


ther Peers of the realm, taking notice, that by e 


be King, 


<« fatal to your Majeſty and the nation, as thoſe others 


<< mentioned have been to the then reigning Kings. And 


“ therefore we do conceive, that we cannot anſwer it to 


* God, to your Majeſty, or to the People, if we, being 
„% Peers of the realm, ſhould not, on ſo important an oc- 


« cafion, humbly offer our advice to your Majeſty ; that, 


cc if poſſible, your Majeſty may be prevailed with to alter 
„ this, (as we apprehend) unſeaſonabk reſolution, The 
grounds and reaſons of our opinion are contained in this 


our petition, which we humbly preſent to your Ma- 


cc 2 


he petition contained in ſubſtance, an enumeration of Keane, 


the miſchiefs attending the many late adjournments, pro- P 303. 


rogations, and diſſolutions of Parliaments, at a time when- 
his Majeſty's perſon, and the whole nation were in ſuch 
imminent danger from the Papiſts. And now his Ma- 
<< jeſty had been prevailed to call another Parliament at 
«© Oxford, where neither Lords nor Commons could be 
<« in ſafety, but daily would be expoſed to the ſword of the 
« Papiſts, and their adherents, of whom too many have 
c crept into his Majeſty's Guards: The liberty of ſpeaking 
according to their conſciences, would be thereby deſtroy- 
« ed, and the validity of their Acts and proceedings left 


„ diſputable : The ſtraitneſs of the place no ways admitted 


« of ſuch a concourſe of perſons, as now followed every 


« Parliament ; and the witneſſes which were neceſſar) 


< to give evidence upon the Commons impeachment, were 
© unable to bear the charges of ſuch a journey, and un- 


C willing to truſt themſelves under the protection of a Par- 


6 liament, that was it ſelf evidently under the power of 
«© Guards and Soldiers. In concluſion, they prayed that 
« the Parliament might, as uſually, fit at J/qg/minfier» 


(2) He at firſt came in to the Bill of Excluſion, or ſeemed to do ſo. The Ducheſs of Portſmouth and others perſuaded him to moud the Duke of 


York's right, and accept of an Act of Parliament in his own favour, like that made in the reign of Henry VIII. 


by which he ſhould have a Power 


V:ited in him to diſpoſe of the Crown at his Death, under ſuch reſtridions and limitations as ſhould be agrecd on. Whether ſuch Act was really in- 
tended is hard to dbtermine; but it is certain ſuch an offer was made to the King, with a promiſe of a conſiderable ſum of Money, towards the ſupplying 


his prefiing wants. 
Duke of York, ſtruck up a bargain 
ſion. Welwood, p. 114, 115. 


It is likewiſe certain, that King Cbarles ſeemed willing to accept of it, till the French Court, whoſe Intereſt it was to ſupport the 
with the King, to give him more Money for retuſing, than had been offered him for conſenting to the Bill of Exclu- 


(3) Aubrey de Vere Earl of Oxford, Philip Stanbope Karl of Cheſterfield, and Robert Bruce Earl of Alezbury, were ſworn Privy - Counſellors, on Jonny 
the 26th. The Lord Craven was likewiſe made Privy-Counſellor, March 9. Kennet, p. 38 1. : | . 


(4) Sir Robert Clayton, Sir Thomas Player, {bomas Pilkington, and William Love, This was the third time of their being choſen. * 
(5) There were » hundred and ten new Members choſen. See Debates about the E xclufion, p- 38 1. 


(6) Namely the Duke of Monmouth ; the Earls of Kent, Huntington, Bedford, Salirbury, Clare, Stanford, Shaftabury 3 the Lords Mordavat, Ever, 


Paget, Grey, Herbert, Howard, De la Mere, Kennet, p. 384. 
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1680-1.“ where they might conſult and act with ſafety and free - 
“ dom.“ 
To this addreſs the King returned no anſwer, but con- 
tented himſelf with frowning upon the Lords who pre- 
5 ſented it. | NE: 
WE 5churd. All this while the two parties were skirmiſhing in ſo hot, 
2 or rather ſo violent a manner, with their pens, that no mea- 
ſures were kept. Libels ſwarmed with impunity. Some 
pretend, this was a Court-artifice, to prevent the union of 
the Proteſtants, and that ill-language thrown out againſt 
the King and the Duke of York, was patiently ſuffered, in 
order to caſt the blame on the Presbyterians, and give the 
Epiſcopal Party occaſion to return the imputation of being 
too much attached to the Court. Thus much is certain, 
this diviſion, which was carefully fomented, turned to the 
King's advantage, as will hereatter appear. [ ſhall relate 
3 upon this ſubject an affair which then made a great noiſe. 
Tie Aſseiref One Fitz Harris an Iriſh Papiſt, who had free acceſs to 
& Fiz-Harris. the Ducheſs of Portſmouth, and kept a correſpondence with 
4 * her ſavorite- woman Mrs. Wall, and with the Confeſſor of 
= i the French Ambaſſador, having received ſeveral preſents, 
in. p.512. and particularly one of two hundred and fifty guineas, un- 
£55 oke GO M6 , 
5 «chew dertook to prevail with one Edmund Everard, to write a 
bp. 4%. libel againſt the King. Everard ſeigned to conſent, and 
5 appointed a meeting to receive informations, by which his 
pamphlet was to be framed. But at the ſame time he com- 
municated the affair to Sir William Waller, and Mr. Smith, 
and cauſed them-to be concealed in a place where they 
3 might hear what paſſed between Fitz- Harris and him. 
rebnury ai. The next day, being both together in a room, Fitz- Harris 
= told Everard, that he ſhould write a libel againſt the King 
upon the following heads. | ; 

That the King and Royal Family were Papiſts, and ar- 

bitrarily affected from the beginning. 

That Charles I. had a hand in the [ri Rebellion, and 

that Charles II. did countenance the ſame, by preferring 
Fitz-Gerald, Fitz-Patrick, and Mount Garret, who were 
engaged in the ſaid rebellion. 

That the Act, forbidding to call the King a Papiſt, was 
to ſtop men's mouths when he ſhould incline to further Po- 
pery; which appeared by his adhering ſo cloſely to the 

Duke of Yor#'s intereſt, and hindering him from being pro- 
ceeded againſt by the Parliament, and hindering the officers 
put in by the Duke, to be turned out; and for that the 
Privy-counſellors and Juſtices of the Peace, who were for 
IE intereſt, were turned out of all places of 
truit, 1 | | | 

T hat it was as much in the power of the people to depoſe 

2 popiſh poſſeſſor, as a popiſh ſucceſſor; and ſeeing there 
was no hopes that the Parliament, when they met at Ox- 
ford, could do any good, the people were bound to provide 
for themſelves, ' a] | | 

Everard afterwards received theſe inſtructions in writing, 
and drew up his libel, which was injurious to the King, 

and full of ſedition (1). This libel was to be diſperſed by 
the Penny-Poſt, to the Proteſtant Lords, and particularly 
to the leading Presbyterians, whoſe houſes were to be 
| ſearched in order to find this libel, which was to ſerve as a 
proof of a conſpiracy formed by the Presbyterians againſt the 


whole came from the Court. At laſt, Waller having in- 
formed the King of the affair, the King ordered Secretary 
Fenlins to iſſue out a warrant for apprehending Fitz- Harris, 
and that Waller ſhould execute it. Yet he was no ſooner 
gone, but Sir William declared, he was informed by two 
worthy Gentlemen, That the King was highly offended with 


Waller arreſted Fitz- Harris, and ſent him to Newgate (2). 
nn Here, as in the former affair concerning the plot, it is 
* N pretended, that Fitz- Harris was gained by promiſes or 
EE TIL. 5.61 threats, to depoſe what has been ſeen (3). But before this 
7 £ affair could be fully diſcovered, Fitz-Harris was taken out 


in te of Newgate, and ſent to the Tower by the King's expreſs 


e Tower, 


WS Mich, Order. I ſhall enter no farther into the particulars of this 
RED affair, but content myſelf with briefly ſaying, that ſhortly 
® i p. aas. after the diſſolution of the Oæxferd Parliament, when the Court 
1 began to ſail with a proſperous gale, without being controlled 
by the Parliament, Fitz-Harris was brought to his trial; 
that the Ducheſs of Port/mouth owned ſhe had given him 
money, but merely out of charity; that Fitz- Harris con- 
tinually inſinuated, that what he did was by the order of 
his ſuperiors, and that, after his death, his Wife conſtantly 


(1) It was intitled, The true Engliſhman ſpeaking plain Engliſh. 
2 


P. 497. 


Clayton and Treby had practiſed on him. Idem. p. 498. 


No. LXXX. Vol. II. 
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(„ ſl 


Government This is what Everard affirmed, and that the 


him, ſaying, he had broken all his meaſures, However, - 


KLE Si : 721 


affirmed that the libel was a Coutt-trick. In ſhort, he 1680-1, 

was condemned and executed, whilſt the publick could not ” ts N 

conceive for what reaſon an Iriſb Papiſt had publiſhed a libel." 

againſt the King, if it was not an artifice of the Court. 1 

This affair began in February, and the laſt Parliament had” re 

taken cognizance of it, ſo that the Commons had ordered 223.“ 

an impeachment againſt him, and when he was ſent to 

the Tower, declared, that for any inferior Court to proceed 

againſt him, or any other Perſon lying under an impeach- 

ment of Parliament, is a high breach of the privilege of Par- 

liament. He was nevertheleſs tried, condemned and exe- 

cuted, to the great diſappointment of the //higs, who hoped, 

by his means, to diſcover the artifices of the Court. But 

the King and his party thought it for their advantage to be 

rid of a man, who might throw them into difficulties. He 

was not executed till June, after the diflolution of the Ox- 

ford Parliament, a 
The meeting of this Parliament was univerſally expected? 

with the utmoſt impatience, and by the King, with great 7220 before 

uneaſineſs, foreſeeing the ſtorm that was gathering, He the . 

repaired to Oxford ſeven or eight days before the opening, Mare" 14: 

and as the ſuſpicions and fears of the hig party were p. 364. 

then at the utmoſt height, it was thought, the King went Mn! Snſ 


ſo ſoon to Oxford, on purpoſe to take meaſures before- Neha. 
hand, for rendering himſelf maſter of the Parliament. Ac- III. p. 616, 
cordingly, the members manifeſtly ſhewed their fears of | 
ſome violence, by going thither attended with armed re- 
tinues. Thoſe for the City of London in particular came 
with a numerous body of well-armed Horſe, having rib- 
bands in their hats, with theſe words woven in them, No 
PoPERY! No SLAVERYI The Parliament meeting the 
21ſt of March, the King made the following Speech to 
both Houſes (4). | = 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


5 T HE unwarrantable proceedings of the Iaſt Houſe The King's 
„ 4 of Commons, were the occaſion of my parting pg, 
with the laſt Parliament; for I, who will never uſe ar- Kenner, 
** bitrary Government myſelf, am reſolved not to ſuffer . 3%; 
* it in others. I am unwilling to mention particulars, ©" 
© becauſe I am deſirous to forget faults; but whoſoever 
„ ſhail calmly conſider what offers I have formerly made, 
and what aſſurances I renewed to the laſt Parliament; 
** how I recommended nothing ſo much to them as the 
* Alliances I had made, for the preſervation of the general 
** peace in Chriſtendom, and the further examination of the 
** Popiſh Plot, and how I deſired their advice and aſſiſt- 
** ance concerning the preſervation of Tangier z and ſhall 
** then reflect upon the ſtrange unſuitable returns made ta 
** ſuch propoſitions, by men that were called together to 
** conſult ; perhaps may wonder more, that I had patience _ 
o long, than that at laſt I grew weary of their pro- 
” ceedings. I have thought it neceſſary to ſay thus much 
© do you, that I may not have any new occaſion given 
e Ne to remember more of the late miſcarriages: It is 
4% Much my intereſt, and it ſhall be as much my care 
e 38 yours, to preſerve the liberty of the Subject; becauſe 
is the Crown can never be ſafe when that is in danger : 
ba And J would have you likewiſe be convinced, that nei- 

ther your Liberties nor Properties can ſubſiſt long, when 
** the juſt Rights and Prerogatives of the Crown are in- 
vaded, or the honour of the Government brought low, 
and into diſ- reputation. | | 
I let you ſee, by my calling this Parliament ſo ſoon, 
that no irregularities in Parliaments ſhall make me out 
of love with them; and by this means, offer you an- 
* other opportunity of providing for our ſecurity here, by 
giving that countenance and protection to our neighbours 
and allies, which you cannot but know they expect from 
us, and extremely ſtand in need of at this inftant ; and 
at the ſame time give one evidence more, that I have 
not neglected my part, to give that general ſatisfaction 
* and ſecurity, which, by the bleſſing of God, may be 
attained, if you, on your parts, bring ſuitable diſpoſitions 
towards it: And that the juſt care you ought to have 
of Religion, be not ſo managed and improved into un- 
neceſſary fears, as to be made a pretence for changing 
the foundation of the Government. I hope the example 
of the ill ſucceſs of former heats, will diſpoſe you to a 
better temper; and not ſo much to inveigh againft what 
is paſt, as to conſider what is beſt to be done in the preſent 
conjuncture, the further proſecution of the plot; the 


Burnet lays, Fitæ-Harris tramed the Libel himſelf, and only ſhewed it to Everard, who believing he intended to trepan him, placed Witneſſes to 
over-hear all that paſt; Ft - Harris having the Libel with him, all writ with his own Hand, Everard went with the Paper and informed againſt bim, 


(3) Corniſh, one of the Sheriffs of London, going to ſee him, he deſired he would bring him a Juſtice of the Peace. Corniſh went and acquainted the King 
with it. Whereupon the Secretaries and ſome Privy Counſellors were ſent to examine Fitz- Harris ; ro whom he gave 2 long relation of a deſign to kill rhe 
King, in which the Duke of Tork was concerned, with many other particulars; but it was all a fiction. The Secretaries came to examine him further 
a ſecond time: He boldly-ſtood to all he had ſaid: and deſired that ſome Juſtices of the City might be brought to him. 80 Clayton and Treby came; to 
whom he made in all points the fame pretended diſcovery over again, S0 that there was no colour for What was afterwards advanced, namely, chat 


(4) The Lords fat in the Gallery of the publick Schools, and the Commons in the Convocation-Houſe. 
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1680-1.“ trial of the Lords in the Tower; the providing a more 
te ſpeedy conviction of Recuſants; and, it it be practicable, 
© the ridding our ſelves quite of that Party, that have 
& any conſiderable authority or intereſt among them, are 
& things, though of the higheſt importance, that hardly 
cc need to be recommended to you, they are ſo obvious to 
&« every man's conſideration, and ſo neceſſary to our ſecu- 
« rity. But I muit needs defice you, not to lay ſo much 
« weight upon any one expedient againſt Popery, as to 
& determine, that all other are ineffectual; and among all 
c your cares for Religion, remember, that without the 
6 ſafety and dignity of the Monarchy, neither Religion nor 
% Property can be preſerved. 

„What I have formerly and fo often declared, touching 
& the Succeſſion, I cannot depart from. But to remove 
cc all reaſonable fears that may ariſe from the poſſibility of 
© a popiſh Succeſſor's coming to the Crown, if mean* can 
© be found, that in ſuch a caſe, the adminiitration of the 
&« Government may remain in Proteſtant hands; I ſhall 
ce be ready to hearken to any ſuch expedient, by which 
© the Religion may be preſerved, and the Monarchy not 
% deftroyed. I muſt therefore earneſtly recommend to 
you, to provide for the Religion and the Government 


R &A 


“together, with regard to one another, becauſe they ſup · 


& port each other: And let us be united at home, that 
&« we may recover the eſteem and conſideration we uſed 
& to have abfoad. I conclude with this one advice to you, 
&« That the rules and meaſures of all your votes may be the 
& known and eſtabliſhed Laws of the Land; which neither 
6 can, or ought to be departed from, nor changed, but by 
« Act of Parliament: And I may the more reaſonably 
require, that you make the Laws of the Land your 
4 rule, becauſe / am refolved they fhall be mine.” 

The Commons returning to their Houſe, choſe for 
Speaker, William Milliams of Gray's-Inn, who had been 
Speaker the laſt Parliament, and the King approved of the 
choice. | | 

A Reſoln:im After the Commons had ſpent three days in chuſing their 


5 h 5 . 
7, print speaker, and taking the uſual oaths, a motion was made 


Debates for printing the Votes, and approved, notwithſtanding the 


abour the | ; | K a | 
Te £00 Oppoſition of Secretary Fentins. As the ſecret deſign of the 


p. 2%. Commons was to let the people ſee the neceſſity of the Ex- 


ces. But his party was not ſtrong enough to prevent it, 
and from that time the Votes of the Commons have been 
printed, to the great profit of the Speaker. 

Debates, t. In the ſecond place, a motion was made to enquire into 


. 300, 37. the miſcarriage of the Bill for the repeal of the Act of the 


35th of Elizabeth, how it came to be ſlipt over in the late 
Parliament, and not preſented for the royal aſſent? ¶Mbhich, 
ſaid the mover, I look upon as a breach of the Conſtitution 
of the Government. But the further debate of this matter 

| was adjourned to the next day. 1 ; 
Id. p. 3. "Thirdly, a motion was made to bring in a Bill to ex- 
| clude the Duke of York from the ſucceflion. Secretary 
ee warinly oppoſed it, becauſe, as he ſaid, the King 
ad given his vote againſt it. But he was an{wered, that 


the King had as ftrongly declared, that he would never 


depart from his declaration for Liberty of Conſcience ; 
and yet, upon reaſons given him by the Houſe, he was 
perſuaded to revoke it. Though the debates upon this 
| ſubject were very warm, the Houſe came to that temper, 
as to agree, that in order to pay the King all the reſpect 
that might be, they would ſet a- part a time to conſider of 
Expedients, and accordingly they appointed Saturday the 
26th for the debate of them. | 
Ib. p. 31o, Fourthly, they examined the affair of Firz- Harris, and 
Ws his libel, and thought the matter ſo full of knavery and 
ſubtilty, and of that conſequence to the publick, that they 
reſolved to impeach Fitz-Harris of High-treaſon, in order 
to diſcover the bottom of this myſtery, and lay open the 
artifices of the Court. Secretary Fenkins, the King's man 
in that Houſe, was ordered to carry up the impeachment 
to the Lords. He refuſed at fiſt, but being threatned by 
the Houſe, he at laſt complied. At the ſame time it was 
ordered, that Sir Milliam Waller ſhould have the thanks 
of the Houſe for his diſcovery of Fitz- Harris, _ 
1681, _ The 26th of March, the day fixed for examining the 
uy on expedients which ſhould be propoſed to prevent the Exclu- 
nne Bill of ſion-Bill, a paper was read in the Houſe, of which this is 
Zxciun ſion. the ſubſtance (1). 


Fr <* 1, That the Duke of York be baniſhed, during his 


ſtead of the 
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Vol. II. 


life, five hundred miles from England, Scot! | 
Ireland, and the dominions and ii 3 d 168. 
longing, 2. That the whole Government both ek. 
ſiaſtical and civil, ſhall, upon the demiſe of the 1 
be veſted in a Regent, for ſuch time as the D 
York ſhall ſurvive. 3. T hat the Regent be the Princeſ; 

of Orange; and in caſe of her deceaſe without iſſue 2 
with iſſue in minority, then the Lady Aun. 4. That 

if the Duke have a ſon educated a Proteſtant, they the 
ſaid Princeſſes reſpectively, ſhall ſucceed in the Regen- 
cy, during the minority of ſuch ſon, and no longer 

5. That the Regent do nominate the Privy-Council. 
and they to be, or not to be approved by Parliament 

as ſhall be judged fafeſt, upon direCting the drawing u 

of this intended Act. 6. That not withſtanding hes 
Kingdoms (out of reſpect to the Royal Family and Mo. 

na chy it ſelf) may be governed by the ſaid Regent, in 
the name and tile of James the Second, &c. yet it ſha 

be made capital for any to take up arms on his behalf 

or by his commiſſion, not ſigned by the ſaid Regent, Fs 
granted by lawful authority derived from, and under 
ſuch Regent; or to maintain an opinion, that the retain- 
ing the ſaid name and ſtile, ſhall in this caſe purge the 
diſabilities impoſed by this Act, or elude the force there. 

of, 7. That commiſſioners be forthwith ſent to the 
Prince and Princeſs of Orange, to take their oaths, That 
they will take upon them the execution of this Act, and 
that their oaths be here recorded. 8, That all officers, 
civil or military, forthwith take oaths to obſerve this Att, 
from time to time, as in the Act for the Teſt. 9. That 
his Majeſty would graciouſly declare-to call a Parliament 

in Scotland, in order to paſſing the like Act there, and 
recommending the ſame, and the like to be done in Jre- 
land, if thought neceſſary. 10. That in caſe the ſaid 
Duke ſhall come into any of theſe Kingdoms, then ſhall 

he be 7þ/o facto excluded, and ſhall ſuffer as in the former 
Bill,. and the Sovereignty ſhall be forthwith inveſted 

in the Regent, upon ſuch his coming into any of theſe 
Kingdoms. 11. That all conſiderable Papiſts be ba- 
niſhed by name, 12. That all their fraudulent convey- 
ances be de feated. 12. That their children be edu- 
cated in the Proteſtant Religion.” 

The Houſe was ſo little inclined to the expedients to Raad 


King, 
uke of 


prevent the Excluſion-Bill, that they found in them, how- 

ever rigorous they were againſt the Duke, more difficulties 
than in the Bill itſelf, So, after divers fruitleſs debates, al- 
lowed only for foim-fake, the Houſe reſolved to adhere to 
the Bill of Excluſion, which had paſſed the Commons in 
the laſt Parliament, and this Bill was ordered to be brought 
in the next Monday. N 


The Commons had ſcarce finiſhed this great affair, when Ibn, 


they were told, the Lords had rejected Fitz- Harris's im- Ar i 


two Horſes, 


peachment, and ordered that he ſhould be proſecuted at penner 
Common-Law. Several members exclaimed againſt this p.30. 
pretended injuſtice, and its conſequences, and at laſt the 
Houſe voted, | 


cc 
[83 
2 
cc 
cc 
cc 


«© 1, That it is the undoubted right of the Commons teeth 
in Parliament aſſembled, to impeach before the Lords paring 
in Parliament, any Peer or Commoner, for treaſon, or p. 39. 
any other crime or miſdemeanor. And that the refuſal Fehr 
of the Lords to proceed in Parliament upon ſuch im- U. 
peachment, is a denial of juſtice, and a violation of the 
Conſtitution of Parliaments. 9 85 


„ 2. That in the caſe of Edward Fitz- Harris, who by 
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cc 
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cc 
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ce 
cc 
cc 
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the Commons had been impeached of high-treaſon before 

the Lords, with a declaration, That in convenient time, they 
would bring up the articles againſt him, for the Lords to 
reſolve, that the ſaid Fitz- Harris ſhall be proceeded with 
according to the courſe of common-law, and not by way of 
impeachment at this time, is a denial of juſtice, and a vio- 
lation of the Conſtitution of Parliaments, and an obſtrucHn 

to the farther diſcovery of the Popiſb Plot, and of great dan- 

ger to his Majeſty's perſon, and the Proteſtant Religion. 

e“ 3, That tor any inferior Court to proceed againſt 
Edward Fitz- Harris, or any other perſon lying under 

an impeachment in Parliament, for the ſame crimes for 
which he or they ſtand impeached, is a high breach of 

the privilege of Parliament (2).” + The Bit f 
The 28th of March, the Excluſion Bill was brought — 


into the Houſe and read. After the reading, Sir Leoline ,,uu 


Fenkins alone ſpoke againſt it. He repeated ſome of his 3 
former reaſons, as that this Bill condemned a man unheard, . 

was directly contrary to the wiſdom and juſtice of the na- 

tion, and tended to introduce a new form of Government. 

I, continued he, the Duke will try to cut this law with his 


Bill of Ex- (1) It is to be obſeryed, that the Duke and his Party declared themſelves more againſt the Limitations than againſt the Excluſion itſelf, Burnet, F. 468. 
cinſion. (2) The Commons, it ſeems, reſolving to take the management of Firz-Harris's affair out of the Hands of the Court, carried to the Lords Bar an 8 
Echard, peachment aganſt him, Which was rejected by the Lords, on a pretence that the Lord Nottingham turniihed them with. It was this: Edward III, ha 
III. p. 620, got ſome Coinmoners to be condemned by the Lords: Of which when the Houſe of Commons com plained, au Order was made, that no ſuch thing 
be done tor rae tuture. Now that related only to Proceedings at the King's ſuit: But it could not be meant, that an Impeachment from rhe Commons 
did not Ie aga.nit a Cominoner, Judyes, Secretaries of State, and the Lord-Keeper were often Commoners : 80, if this was good Law, bere wenn 
method off-red the Court to be troubled no more with impeachments, by employing only Commoners, In ſhort, the Peers ſaw the Deſign of che Impeac 


ment, and were reſolved not to receive it, $0 they made uſe ef this Colour to reject it. Burnet, p. 498. 
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14681. d, if he overcome, he will have the ſame poruer to ſet aſide 

| —_ Aa., both for Religion and rout the potber will be in 
the hands of the conqueror, &c. Some railleries paſſed upon 
him for not being ſeconded, after which the Bill was or- 
£1 dered a ſecond reading. | 

vie Pali- The Houſe of Commons was reſuming the debate about 

nent di. Fitz-Harris, when on a ſudden, the Uſher-of the Black- 

BF es Rod commanded their attendance in the Houſe of Lords, 

pDebaces er. where they found the King in his robes, who told them. — 

7 He perceived there were great heats between the Lords and 

Commons, and their beginnings had been ſuch as he could ex- 

pect no good ſucceſs of this Parliament, and therefore thought 

fit to diſſolve them. Accordingly, the Chancellor declared 

2 the Parliament diſſolved. | 

W xenner. The King, who was prepared beforehand for what he 

p. 387 haddone, immediately took coach, and drove with all ſpeed 

| ebe, to Windſor, and the next morning to hitehall, ſeeming 

3 223 extremely pleaſed that he had thus made his eſcape from 

; the deſigns of the Commons. This Parliament, which 

#1 ſat but ſeven days, was the fifth and laſt of this reign. 

n, King From this time, the King, during the reſt of his life, 

gem ar- governed not only without a Parliament, but with an abſo- 

E ee ſute power. When he ſaw himſelf out of the reach of the 

F Parliament, he entirely threw away the mask of diſſimula- 

tion, and ſhewed, that the popiſh plot, the proſecution 

51 | whereof he had lately recommended fo earneſtly to the Par- 

© chard, liament, appeared to him but a mere chimera, or at leaſt, 

ll. p. 223. he did not think it near ſo dangerous as he would have 

* had it believed. The four Lords, priſoners in the Tower, 
whom he would have ſacrificed to the Parliament, appeared 
innocent to him. But what was ſtill more remarkable, 
even to the end of this reign, was, that the King grew as 
ſanguinary, as he had hitherto appeared merciful, and that 
as ſoon as he had the power in his hands, he made his 
enemies feel the moſt terrible effects of his vengeance. In a 
word, he clearly diſcovered by his conduct, that he was 
entirely in the principles of deſpotick power, arid had only 
diſſembled his ſentiments in his ſpeeches to his Parliament, 
becauſe he judged ſuch diſſimulation proper to conduct him 

to the end propoſed to himſelf, from the firſt years of his 
reign. 

1 The Reader muſt be aſtoniſhed to ſee a King, who had 
received ſo many mortifications frum his Parliaments, who 
had been ſo often obliged to comply, and feign opinions he 
had not, on a ſudden become abſolute maſter of his King- 

dom, without fleet, without army, without foreign aſſiſt- 

ance, without money, but that of his ordinary revenue, 
after many years fruitleſs labours, to accompliſh his deſigns. 

It is therefore abſolutely neceſſary to unfold the cauſes of ſo 

ſurprizing a revolution. 1 


By the artifices of the Court, and the natural inclination 


P © The Cauſes 


li pu of many Engliſhmen, the Kingdom was divided into J/higs 


WE the King into 


. Poſ-/fon and Tories. This diviſion was fo carefully fomented by the 
RT -f -+/oixzce Court, and the popiſh party, that at laſt it became very 
Power. great. To render the two parties irreconcileable, it was 
inſinuated to the Epiſcopalians, of whom the majority were 
Tories, that both Church and Monarchy were in danger, 
and that the ſcene of forty one was going to be revived. 
That the Presbyterians, under colour of providing for the 
preſervation of liberty, really intended the deſtruction of 
the Church, and the introduction of Presbyterianiſm, in 
order to which, they were purſuing the ſame courſe they 
had taken in 1640, and the following years, by under- 
mining the foundations of the Monarchy, ſor the more eaſy 


greater effect, as what had once happened, and whereof the 
memory was ſtill freſh, might happen again; and I know 
not, whether it may not juſtly be doubted, that ſome of the 
Presbyterians had ſuch a thing in view. This was ſufficient 
to awaken the old animoſities between the Church of Eng- 
land and Presbyterianiſm. The Epiſcopalians, terrified 
with the proſpect of falling into the ſame ſtate, ſrom which 
they had been almoſt miraculouſly delivered, conſidered the 


a diſtant and uncertain evil, and the eſtabliſhment of Preſ- 
byterianiſm, as certain and preſent. It is even very pro- 
bable, that many, whoſe paſſions were violent, looked upon 
Popery as the leſs evil. In this belief, they threw them- 
ſelves as it were deſperately into the Court- party, without 
conſidering, that the Duke of Vert, whoſe cauſe they 
eſpouſed, was no better affected to them than to the Pres- 
, byterians. Paſſion made them forget the intereſt ofthe Pro- 


nion ol it, as a ſtretch of Prerogative, and a profeſſed inſult upon the 
(2) Though the King did not communicate this De 5 

© 2 Gentleman the 5th of April, but adviſed with hi 
(3 The Anſwer to the King's Declaration, 


Jones, Burnet, p. 500, 


(4 When this Declaration paſſed in Council, the Archbiſh 


it in all the Churches of England. A 
which the Clergy — gland ccordingly, ſuch an 


f, p. 500. 


Order came out, 
made the Heraids to publiſh the King's Declarations, 


o l 


ſubverſion of the Church. Theſe infinuations had the 


introduction of Popery, with which they were alarmed, as 


(1) This Declaration, however ſmooth and fair, was by no means popular. 


RUE H. 


teſtant Religion, in order not to be once more under the 
Presbyterian yoke. On the other hand, the three laſt 
Parliaments, compoſed, as I obſerved, of men well- affected 


'to Presbyterianiſm, proceeded with too little caution, and 


diſcovered too haſtily or too openly their deſigns with re- 
gard to Religion. By that they gave the Court- party an 
opportunity of uniting with the Epiſcopalians, and of joyn- 
ing together the intereſts of Religion and the Monarchy. 
From that time, the Tories were ſo well pleaſed with this 
union, that they would never hear of ſeparating theſe two 
intereſts, but once, under James II, when there was no poſ- 
ſibility of keeping them united, without endangering the 
conſtitution in Church and State, "The //higs, on their 
ſide, having ſince perceived, what advantages the Tories 
received from this union, ſeem to have moderated their pre- 
tenſions with reſpe to Religion, contenting themſelves 
with procuring the Presbyterians a bare liberty of conſcience. 
But the Tories not truſting to this moderation, conſider it 
as a ſnare and an artifice to ſeparate the intereſts of Religion 
from thoſe of the State; for in this union the ſtrength of 
the Tory party wholly conſiſts, I have perhaps wandered 
a little too far from my ſubject, in ſpeaking of theſe two 
parties, with regard to what has happened ſince the reign 


724 


1621, 


of Charles II. But I hope the Reader will not be diſpleaſed 


with this general idea. I return now to the tranſactions 
after the diſſolution of the Oxford Parliament. 

The Presbyterians being thus divided, and the Court 
ſtrengthened with the Church, the Torx party was com- 
poſed of all the rigid Epiſcopalians, mortal enemies of the 
Presbyterians, of all the Papiſts, and thoſe to whom all 
Religions were indifferent, and whoſe expectations were 
centered in the Court. It may be affirmed, that the num- 


ber of theſe laſt was never greater in England, the King 


having inceſſantly laboured to increaſe it, whether through 
inclination, or becauſe he depended on ſuch as his firmeft 
friends. The hig party conſiſted of all the Presbyterians, 


and of ſome Churchmen, who were more attached to the 


intereſts of the State, and the Proteſtant Religion in gene- 
ral, than to the Church of England in particular. But the 


City of London was the chief ſtrength of this party, whoſe 


Magiſtrates were entirely devoted to it. Things ſtanding 
thus, the King believed, he ſhould run no great hazard in 


diflolving the Oxford Parliament, reckoning, he had a 
party in the Kingdom ftrong enough to reſiſt, and even 


ſubdue his enemies, when they ſhould be no longer ſup- 
ported with the authority of a Parliament. Mean while, 
not to alarm the nation by a too hafty diſcovery of his in- 
tentions as to his future Government, he contented himſelf 


A Declaya- 

tion of the 
Reaſons for f 
diſtoly ng the 


at preſent with publiſhing a declaration, containing his rea- rws . 


ſons for diſſolving the two laſt Parliaments. I ſhall not in- 
ſert this declaration here, becauſe every reader, who remem- 
bers what has been ſaid, will caſily comprehend wherein 
conſiſted the King's complaints, I ſhailonly ſay in a word, 
that the King ſuppoſed as undeniable, that he had no other 
aim than to procure the good of his people, and that the 
Commons, actuated by a ſpirit of cabal and ſedition, only 
ſought to ſhake the foundations of the Monarchy, and in- 


Parliuments, 


Kennet. 
p. 388. 
Echard. 


III. p. 624. 


Burnet. 


veſt themſelves with arbitrary power, by all their proceed- 


ings, which he largely ſet forth. He poſitively declared, that 


no irregularities in Parliaments ſhould ever make him out of 


love with them : and therefore he was reſolved to have fre- 


quent Parliaments, and both in and out of Parliament, to 


uſe his utmoſt endeavours to extirpate Popery (1). 

Several Pamphlets appeared, as well againſt the diſſolution 
of the Parliament, as againſt the declaration. It was ſaid 
upon the firſt, that though the King pretended, that he diſ- 
ſolved the Parliament on account of the votes paſſed the ſame 
day about Fitz- Harris, yet the Ducheſs of Mazarine pub- 
liſhed the news at St. James's many hours before it was 
done. As to the declaration, it was faid to be of no va- 
lidity, of French extract (2), and to have ſeveral manifeſt 
Galliciſms init, particularly that expreſſion, It was a mat- 
ter extremely ſenſible to us, a form of ſpeech peculiar to the 
French, and unknown to any other nation. But the King 
little regarded ſuch libels (3). | | 

The declaration having been publiſhed and read in the 
Churches (4) by the King's order, addreſſes flowed from all 


parts, approving the diſſolution of the Parliament, and in _ 3 


general, the King's whole conduct. Not content with 


Pamphlets, 


Vindication. 


of the laſt 
Parliament, 
by Sir . 
Jones. 


p. 3935394. 


Flattering 
A ad Ye J 4. 
ard. 


Burnet. 


thanking the King, theſe addreſſes were even filled with P- Jo. 


invectives againſt the late Houſes of Commons. One of 
theſe addreſſes (5) being preſented at the King's-Bench as a 


Some thought it nothing but a torrent of words, Others had a worſe opi- 


late members of both Houſes, Kennet, p. 389. 

claration to the Council till Apri/$, yet Mr. Barillon, the French Ambaſſador, did not only-read it 
_ — 15, my 3838 his opinion of it, Vindicat. &c. by Sir W. Jones,, p. 394. 

3 entitled, A juſt and mo indication of the Proceedings of the two laſt Parliaments, was writ with c 
Spirit and true Judgment, It was at firſt penned by Algernoom Sidney : but a ay ons was made F Fohn __ Eſq; and corrected by Sir Wien 


op of Canterbury moved. that an Order ſhould be added to it, requiring the Clergy to publiſh 
dated April8. This was looked upon as a moſt pernicious Precedent, by 
which in ſome Inſtances might me to be not only indecent but miſchievous, 


(5) Thar from Norwich, which ran the higheſt for the Prerogative. .&chard, Tom. III. p. 627» 
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1681. publick libel, by the Grand Jury of Middleſex, the Court 
took no notice of it. We may __ who preſented 
theſe addreſſes, by what has been ſaid, They became ſo 

| much in vogue, that the ſmalleſt Corporations feared the 
favourably reſentment of the Court, if they neglected to addreſs, The 
received by King received them all very graciouſly, and diſtinguiſhed 
% N. thoſe that brought them with particular marks of his ſa- 
vour. But as ſome of the other party ventured to preſent 
addreſſes of a very different ſtile, the King either reſuſed, or 
received them, with evident ſigns of his diſpleaſure, Some 
of the Aldermen and Common- Council of London preſent- 
1% 4 ing an agreeable addreſs, were received very kindly. But 
«17436 3% the Lord-Mayor, Recorder, and ſome others of the Com- 
: mon-Council, waiting on him at J/indfer, with a very dif- 
ferent petition, were denied admittance, and ordered to 
attend the Council at Hampton-Court, where they received 
a reprimand from the Lord Chancellor. It was however 
pretended, that theſe loyal addreſſes, as they were called, 
expreſſed the ſentiments of the people in general, tho they 
came but from one of the parties. But what may make 
it preſumed, that the King did not much depend upon the 
people, notwithſtanding theſe numerous addreſſes which 
weekly filled the Gazetes, is, that he never after dared to 
call a Parliament to the end of his reign, a ſure ſign, that 
he feared the elections would not be favorable to him. For 
if theſe addreſſes had expreſſed the general ſenſe of the 
people, what could have hindered the King from calling a 
Parliament, which, to judge by theſe addreſſes, muſt have 

been devoted to him, 
Echard, he King was not ſatisfied with diſcouraging thoſe who 


III. p. 627, would have preſented diſagreeable addreſſes to him, but alſo 


ſilenced and impriſoned the news-writers which were not 


of his party (1), while others had liberty to publiſh daily 


invectives againſt the Whigs, and the late Parliaments, 
Promotions Shortly after the diflolution of the Parliament, the King 
5; Court. ,, made Charles Lenos Duke of Richmond, his Son by the 
May 14. Ducheſs of Portſmouth, Knight of the Garter at nine years 
Kenner, of age, Laurence Hyde Eſq; was created Viſcount Hyde 
. 391 of Kennelworth; and Lord-Chancellor Finch Earl of Not- 

tingham, | 
Firz-Harris Notwithſtanding the vote of the Commons on the ac- 


Vol. II. 


Whigs, to ſecure Grand-Juries entirely at their dey, 
ſo that, to defeat the efforts of the Court, theſe Juries we 1 6 
to return Ignoramus upon all Bills brought againſt an . E 76 
the party, and therefore obtained the name of 1 1 


tion, 1092. 


But we are not to require any proofs of this ſuppoſition, Iba „ 
The Hiſtorians of the Court- party content themſelye; with 5 1 Nee 
affirming, as a thing beyond doubt, that the Grand- Jui 710 
of London was reſolved to return Ignoramus upon all Bilfz „ 
againſt their friends, and we muſt take their word for it 4. 
tho” it ſeems to be ſupported only by the rumours of their _ WT 
own party, „, 

However, the Court began their revenge with Collider ch, 4 
the Joyner, and for that purpoſe a Bill of indictment 0 3 _ K 


High-T reaſon againſt him was delivered to the Grand-Juy Ms ro 
of London, who, not finding it well-grounded, threw it out 4.1, ME 
with an Ignaramus (4). This cauſed an univerſal Joy in ES 

London, and was looked upon as a fort of triumph, But E 2 
the Court was reſolved to proceed againſt Colladge with the 2 
utmoſt ſeverity. For this purpoſe, on pretence of certain 2-1, WM © 
words ſaid to be ſpoken by Colledge at Oxford, he was or- . 


dered to be removed to that city, and there tried and con- 1 a 

demned, But not to be diſappointed, as they had been kene, X. Co 

at London, the King's Council came to Oxford, and were 1 

ſhut up with the Grand- Jury, till they had perſuad 2 We Life 
p y,Uu y nad periuaded them 111, p. 64, Jem 


to find the Bill, This is at leaſt a fact which has been M,, . 53: 
often objected, and publickly and openly maintained, with- . 1 

out having been denied. Be this as it will, Colledge was Til 
carried to Oxford, and tried at the aſſizes, upon the evi- A. 
dence of Dugdale and Turberville, who had been the wit- 11, 
neſſes in the trial of the Lord Stafford. It is not poſſible PI 
to read the particulars of this trial, the partiality of the 
Judges (5), and the depoſitions of the witneſſes, without 
diſcovering a ſettled deſign for the deſtruction of this man, 

who was condemned and executed as a traitor (6), He Ag. z. 
died, proteſting hi; innocence, and ignorance of any plot 

but the Popiſh. The Court's reſentment againſt this man Ylavle. 


ſhewed itſelf ſo maniſeſtly, that he was conſidered as the 1 
fiiſt martyr for the Proteitant Cauſe. The writers, even WW Te 
the moſt devoted to the Court, dare not poſitively affirm, a As) 


5 ö fuſes l 


= Burn 


he was guilty. They content themſelves with leaving the Fctarl. : 


thing doubtful, after endeavouring however, by the turn 


tried and 
executed. 
June 9. 
July 1. 


Stute. Trials. er, that there was a deſign laid by the Proteſtant party to was by order of Council turned out of Mhiteball, with a 


Plunkett. 


count of Fitz- Harris, he was indicted of High- Treaſon at they give to their account, to inſinuate a belief that he 
the King's-Bench bar, tried, condemned, and executed. It was not innocent. | 


is pretended, that he confeſſed to the Chaplain of the Tow- The ſame day that Colledge was executed, Dr. Oates Oates trad 


out 6 


RN. Cc 
e. 27 
BS EPchar 
We » 54 
.in 
V /oned, 


| White-hall, XA 

- 1-45 gs ' ſeize the perſon of the King, and impriſon him, till he had command not to come within the verge of the Council- Fans 4 
III. p. 622. Conſented to what ſhould be deſired of him, and that he chamber. Indeed, he was no longer wanted, at a time!“ | Hin 
maeentioned many particulars, Others pretend, this conſeſ- when not only the popiſh plot was ridiculed, but a deſign 1. 1 
Burnet, ſion was forged (2), or only made to fave his life. Indeed formed of being revenged on thoſe who had been moſt . 
p. 49% 594+ jt is not eaſy to imagine, that ſo many Proteſtants, en- zealous to ſupport the belief of it, and of improving a new 5 er 
gaged, as was pretended, in this plot, would communicate Proteſtant plot. | 5 68 
their deſigns to an Iriſb Papiſt. Nor is it leſs difficult to The time for electing the Sheriffs of London being come, _ 12 . 
conceive, why his execution was haſtened, ſince he might Thomas Pilkington and Samuel Shute, both Whigs, were 7 i WE er: 
have ſerved for evidence of this plot, about which, how- choſen in the room of Bethel and Corniſb, which was very Keave:. x 2 
ever, there was no farther inquiry. diſagreeable to the Court. But on Michaelmas-day they B l. Kean 
And Oliver The ſame day that Fitz-Harris was executed, Oliver had the ſatisfaction to ſee Sir John Moor an Addreſſer, 14 Fas 


' Kenner, 


. 
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— „ Plunket, the popiſh titular Primate of Ireland, ſuffered the 
State-Trials. . 2 5 
11. p. 291, ſame puniſhment for contriving, with the Court of France, 
Echard. to raiſe an inſurrection in {re/and. Some pretend, he was 
Burnet. condemned unjuſtly, and upon falſe evidence (3). I know 
not what there is in it, but from this time forward no 
agreement is to be expected amongſt the Hiſtorians, in the 


relation of the fame facts. It is always with ſome addi- 


tion, which plainly diſcovers the party they eſpouſe. 


The Earl of Thus much is certain, that the King delayed not to be 
Shattsbury revenged of ſome of thoſe who had been againſt him. The 
Lee to: the Earl of Shaftsbury was ſent to the Tower the beginning of 


Tower, 


July 2. Juby. He was now called the Proteſtant Earl, in deriſion 
Burner. of his having appeared more zealous than any other Lord in 
p. 352. ¼ ſupport of the Proteſtant party, and from hence it may be 
Echard., eaſily judged, who gave him that name. The ſame day, 
0 p. 536: the King alſo ſent to the Tower ſome perſons of a much 
bel inferior rank, as Rouſe, Hayns, White, and one Colledge 

a Joyner of London, who had been very ſtrenuous for the 

Whigs, while that party was ſupported by the Parliament. 

He was alſo called the Prote/tant Foyner, for the name of 
Proteſtant was become the nick-name of thoſe who had 

* Grand moſt oppoſed the King and the Papiſts. The adherents of 
7 oF the Court, on the other hand, pretend, that the Whig- 
oe party in London, perceiving the Court began to be revenged 
Proteſtants, upon their enemies, had found means, with the aſſiſtance 
Wid. of Corniſh and Bethel, Sheriffs of London, and zealous 


(1), Particularly the publiſhers of the Paper called Domeſtick Intelligente, &. The other Papers here mentioned, containing InveQives againſt the 
Whigs, were, L'eftrangs's Obſcruators, and Heraclitus Ridens. Echard, Tom. III. p. 627. ; for 

(2) Fitx-harris was prevailed upon, through the management of Dr, Hawkins Miniſter of the Tower, to make this confeſſion. Hawkins Was, i0t 
this good piece of ſervice done the Court, rewarded with the Deanery of Chicheſter, Burnet, p. 594. | 

8 The witneſſes againſt him were brutal and profligate men, who had been cenſured by him tor their lewdneſs. Barnet, p. Soz. 

4) Mr. Mimore, the Foreman, was April 16, examined before the Council, ſent to the Tower, and afterwards forced to fly beyond Ses. Kennet, 


p. 389, Hawles, p. 20. 


(7) The Judges were Chief-Juſtice North, Juſtice Foxes, Juſtice Raymond, and Juſtice Levinx. Rapin ſays by miſtak® that PFefferies was one of the 


Judges, but be was only one of the King's Counſel, 


(6) The greateſt hardihip pur upon him, was the taking away from him his memorandums, and Inſtructions for his Defence, juſt as he was com- 


wig to his Trial. See his Trial. 


(7) This Alpgiatiop was neuber writ, nor marked in any place with the Earl's hand, Daruet, p. 556, 


copy of an Aſſociation (found in his ſtudy) againſt the ene- 


choſen Lord-Mayor, 

At the ſeſſions for London, Rouſe, one of thoſe ſent to the 
Tower by the King, was indicted of high-treaſon, and the 
Grand-Jury found the Bill gnoramus. 

It was the ſame with the Earl of Shaftsbury. The King 2 : 
paſſionately wiſhed to be revenged of this Lord, who for 31 ,, ; 
ſome time, had ſhewn him little regard. To this end, he found. 
granted a ſpecial commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer to all f 
the Judges of the Kingdom to fit, the 24th of November, T. 11. 
with the Lord-Mayor and Aldermen, at the Old Baih, on bn 
the Earl's trial. Eight witneſſes were heard againſt him, 
who depoſed upon oath many things from his own mouth, 
which diſcovered pernicious deſigns againſt the King's per- 
ſon. But the greateſt crime objected againſt him was, the 


7 5 

III 

5 , p 
5 


Bur net. 
p · 5 06, 


mies of the King, of the Proteſtant Religion, and of their "IVF 
Country (7). But notwithſtanding the hopes conceived by gba. 


the Court, of being freed from this enemy, the Grand- ,q«4 IM ; | Pa 


Jury, conſiſting of one and twenty of the principal citizens T | ken 
of London, conſidering that the paper, containing the Aſſo- bis 
ciation was only a copy, and not writ in the Earl of Sh i 


Bury hand, and obſerving very great improbabilities in the 
depoſitions of the witneſſes, found no ſufficient ground for 
the Bill, and returned it /enoramus. Immediately the whole 
city teſtified their joy for the Earl's deliverance, by bonfires 
in all the ſtreets, and other marks of ſatisfaction, and the 
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Book XXIII. 26. CHA 
witneſſes againſt him were in great danger of being torn in 
pieces by the mob (1). | ES Wa 

Before we Hnilh this year, it, will be neceſſary to men- 
tio: the, tranſactions in Scotlund, where the Duke of York, 
as the King's High-commithoner, had opened the Parlia- 
ment the 28th of Fuly, This Parliament, very different 
ſrom the two laſt held in England, took a quite contrary 
courſe, and paſſed ſeveral Acts ſuch as the King deſired. 

By the firſt, they acknowledged, that the Crown of 
Scotland is by inherent right, by the nature of Monarchy, 
by the fundamental and unalterable laws of the Kingdom, 
tranſmitted and devolved by Lineal Succeſſion, according to 
Proximity of Blood, and that no difterence in Religion, 
no Law, no Act of Parliament, can alter or divert the right 
of ſucceſſion, and lineal deſcent of the Crown to the neareſt 
and lawful heirs. This Act made it high-treaſon, either 
by word or writing, to endeavour to ſuſpend, or alter, the 
right of ſucceſſion, 

By the ſecond Act, all former Laws for the ſecurity of 
the Proteſtant Religion preſently profeſſed in that realm, were 
ratified ; by which all the laws made by James I, Charles I, 
and Charles II, againſt Popery, were confirmed. To this 
Act was annexed a teſt and oath to be taken by all offi- 
cers in Church and State (2). This oath was drawn in 


ſuch a manner, that it impoſed a neceſſity of ſwearing di- 


rectly againſt conſcience, or of being, as I may ſay, de- 
barred the ſociety of men. Accordingly, it was refuſed by 


| moſt of the Miniſters, and a great number of the Laity. 


But this was what the contrivers of the oath wanted, in or- 
der to have opportunity to perſecute and deftroy thoſe, who, 
it was foreſeen, would obſtruct the deſigns of the Court. 
Scotland was almoſt reduced to ſlavery, with regard to the 
Government. Nothing was wanting, but the introduction 
of the Popiſh Reiigion, and for this the oath was intended, 
becauſe it was thereby hoped to have opportunity of diſ- 
abling the greateſt enemies of Popery from oppoſing this 
deſign. Archibald Camplel Earl of Argyle, ſon of him be- 
headed at Edinburgh, was one of the refuſers of this oath, 
unleſs he might take it with a reſerve of his own explana- 


tion (3). But this the Duke of York would never allow 


him. Indeed theſe ambiguities had been purpoſely inſerted 
to keep the rigid Presbyterians from taking it. At laſt, he 
was arrefted, impriſoned, and brought to a ſolemn trial, not 
only for refuſing the oath, but for having diſſuaded others 
from taking it ; and for this new kind of treaſon, was con- 
demned to loſe his head. It is pretended, the King would 
have pardoned him; but this can only be ſaid by conjecture. 
However, he found means to eſcape out of the caſtle of E- 
dinburgh, and withdrew into Holland (4). 

It appears from what has been ſaid, that the Whig-party 
moſtly conſiſted of proſeſſed Presbyterians, or of men in- 
clined to Presbytery, though they profeſſed the eſtabliſhed 
Religion, That is to fay, the times of James I, and 
Charles I, were returned, when every man who was not 
of the Court-party, and a furious Tory, was a Presbyte- 
rian. The King finding his authority ſufficiently eſtabliſh- 
ed ſince the diſſolution of the Oxford Parliament, reſolved 
entirely to ruin his enemies the Whigs, and conſequently 


the Presbyterians. To this end, he ordered, that the Non- 


Pa ve 
= Obenrence 
WE every robere 


e. 


conformiſts ſhould be rigorouſly proſecuted, which diſcover- 
ed his motive for conveying away in the Houſe of Lords 
the Bill to repeal the Act of the 35th of Elizabeth, at the 
very time it was going to paſs into a law, For if this Bill 
had not vaniſhed, no advantage could have been taken a- 
gainſt the Presbyterians. This order of the King occaſioned 
a violent perſecution againſt the Diſſenters. Since the diſ- 
ſolution of the laſt Parliament, all the Magiſtrates, Judges, 
Juftices of the Peace, Governours, and Lord- Lieutenants, 
had been changed, and the moſt violent Tories put in their 
places, It may eaſily be imagined, with what joy and 
zeal theſe men executed the laws againſt the Presbyterians, 
which had been ſuſpended for ſore years. The Clergy 
particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſhowing their at- 
tachment to the principles and maxims of the Court. The 
pulpits reſounded with the doctrine of Paſſive- Obedience 


(1) A Medal was allo firuck 


; upon this occaſion, having an one file the Earl's Effigier ; ind on the Reverſe ei 6 Cloud, dartind. his” beard 
| 9 ogg _ Ne yn's r It 22 this occaſion — Fro his Porta called => xm : : + 
James 11. $wo. p. 53. and R. e electinz, or being elected Members of Parliament. Burnet, p. 515, See this Teſt in the Life of King 


(3, See the Caſe of the Earl of Arpyle 


R. Cche, p. 216. and Life of James 5 r eee, e. "Ouch impoſed by the Scotch Parliament, p. 151, Cc. of State Tac, Vol. II. 


againſt the Clauſe, whereby all the Royal Family were excepted out of it, He ſaid, the only 
„ | was, if the Royal Family ſhould happen to be perverted 1 theretore he thought — better to have no Act at „ 
2 ho 2 e in it. For this Reaſon, when he came to explain himſelf concerning the taking the Teft in his ows Senſe, his Words were c:nitrucd as De- 
© 7. 2 Fl preading of Lies of the Proceedings of Parliament, which was capital. Accordingly he was tried and condemned. No Sentence, ſays Burnet, 
r Aye, was more un verſaily cried out upon than this. All ſpoke of it, and the Duke who drove it on, with Horiour. All that was ſaid to leſſen 

4 the Family with ſuch en extended JuriſdiQion, that he was really the Maſter of all the Higblang-. 

named, affirmed to hin, on his Hagge ah all he intended by it, as Lord Hehfex >ffured Burner, Though 2 Perſon of Quality, wbom Lord Argyle nevei 


_ (4) When the Teſt was in Debate, po ſpoke 
Danger we could apprehend as to P 


the Horrour was, that Duke Laud:rdale had reftored 
This, as the Duke wrote to the King, 


, 


that he heard one in great fay-ur fay to the Duke, the thing muſt be done, ard that it would be eaſier to ſatisfy 
the King about it atter it was done, than to obtain his Leave for doing it. For which _ 2 — made his eſcape out of the Caſtle in a D.ſgniice 


and fome unknown Perſons, who were taken, from that earneſt care of his, to 
mM the might have carried off _ . l e p. $23. What — 
; b . l ng Perſons. periſhed with the reſt, the Earl of Roxborough, Obryan, the Laird of Heptan 

Sir Foſ:pb * Lieutenant Hyde the Duke's Brether-in- Law, Ztbard; Tem. III. g. 657, The Duke, fn Burnet, took no notice of this crue! netz- 


Burnet, p. 516, 520, 521; 


(5) Burnet ſays, the Duke got into a Boat; and took F his Dogs 
be his Priefts. The Long- Boat went of with v 8 ! 
this Ace unt probable in the main, is, that the Hollow 


ka, which was chiefly to 's Charge 
No. 80. pv hae | ns 


Ki It 725 
and Non- Reſiſtance, which had been eſpouſed by a few 168 
in the reign of Charles T, but was now univerſally preach- 
ed, The Clergy ſeemed to make it their buſineſs to ſur. 
render to the King, all the Liberties and Privileges of the 
Subjects, and to leave them only an unlimited obedience, 
According to the principles publickly preached, no Eaſtern 
Monarch was more abſolute than the King of England. 
This doctrine was ſupported in the Courts of Juſtice, by all 
the Judges and Lawyers, to the utmoſt of their power. 
All this was followed with numberleſs petitions and ad- 
dreſſes, wherein the Aſſociation, and the principles from 
which it flowed, were utterly abhorted. T his Affociation 
which had occaſioned the perfecution againſt the Difſenters, * 
was but a chimera, and entirely founded on the paper found 
in the Earl of Shaftsbury's cloſet, without even a poſſibility 
of knowing whether it was an original, or a copy. But 
any man's thinking of aſſociating the Subjects againſt the 
King, was ſufficient, according to the curren: principles, to 
charge the whole Whig-party, as guilty of the greateit 
crime imaginable, I ſhall not tranſcribe theſe addrefles, It 
ſuffices to ſay in a word, that they ſuppoſed the King of 
England as abſolute as it is poſſible to deviſe. Thus the v. 
lent Tories who then prevailed in the Corporattons, were 
not ſatisfied with perſecuting the Presbyterians, but alto 
made the King an arbitrary and abſolute Monarch, as it 
there had been no other expedient to fave the Church of 
England from the attempts of the Presbyterians. 5 | . 
The Duke of York returned from Scotland, che beginning The Puke of 
of March, and was received by the King with all poſhbie * A 
ſigns of affection, At the ſame time came a letter to the Kennet. 
King from Scotland, ſubſcribed by ſeven Biſhops, full of the b. 392- 
Duke of York's praiſes, and of the happineſs enjoyed by the , v. 6x 85 
Church of Scotland, under his adminiſtration. So that it 65%. 
was not the fault of theſe Prelates, that the Duke, though 
moſt zealous for the popiſh Religion, was not reſpected as 
the principal ſupport and protector of the Proteſtant Church. 
After two months ſtay in England, the Duke returned 1682. 
to Scotland to bring his family from thence. He went by ©: 54 


ſea, but by an unexpected accident, the ſhip, though the eee 5 


weather was fair, ſtruck upon the ſand [called the Lemon run a great 
and Oar, ] and in a little time had above ſeven foot water %“ 
in the hold. This obliged him to put off in his pinnace, * 
with as many perſons as it would hold, and to ſave himſelf p. 523. 
on board the Mary yatcht. It is pretended, he himſelf Cennet. 
named the perſons whom he would have in the boat with © 44] 
him, and that ſome Prieſts and Jeſuits were preferred to ſe- Life of 
veral perſons of quality, who were unfortunately drowned, J _—_ Ih 
with a hundred and thirty ſeamen, the ſhip ſinking ſoon * 
after the Duke put off, But I will not warrant this cir- 
cumſtance, which perhaps is only a report ſpread by his e- 
nemies (5). The Duke made but a ſhort ſtay in Scotland. 
He departed within a few days for England, where he con- Return: back 
tinued, the reſt of this reign, with great influence over the 8 
actions and counſels of the King his brother. To him is g- vr; 
generally aſctibed the rigour with which the King treated pr ful. 
his enemies the remaining part of his reign. It is ſaid, the 1 
King being one day importuned by the Duke to undertake 
things which he thought very dangerous, told him, Bro- 
ther, I am reſolved never to travel again, you may do ſo, if 
you pleaſe. 
Though, ſupported by the Court and the Magiſtrates, the Pan,. 
Tory-party had the advantage, the Whigs however, were 5577 46. 
not diſcouraged, in the ex pectation of cauſing ſonie turn, 44.5. 650. 
by inſorming the people in pamphlets of their danger ſrom | 
the Court. Theſe pamphlets were numberleſs, and new 
ones daily appeared, to attack or defend. That which 
made the greateſt noiſe was, The Life of Julian the Apr/tate, 
in which a parallel was drawn between that Prince and the 
Duke of York. The neceffity of the Excluſion was ſhown, 
and Paffive-Obedience exploded as a Mahometan doctrine. 
This book did but exaſperate the patrons of Paſſive-Obe- 
dience. They took occaſion from thence to carry the 
doctrine ſo high, that when, in the reign of James II, re- 
ſtrictions became neceſſary, they knew not how to 
make them, and many even perſiſted in fupporting this 


8 NX doRrine, 


Il. p. 657. 
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103», dockrine, rather the « own they had been in the wrong to Firſt, the murder of Mr. Thynne, almoſt in the he 


carry it to ſuch a height. of the city, by Count Coningsmark, for which his 8 ot FI 161 
4 Remark % demonſtrate, that to this time muſt be fixed the date was hanged. As this is à private affair, I ſhall ſay no more ward, FE 
%%% of the birth, or at leaft of the great progreſs, of the doctrine of it. 5 : | = 6 
7 Rives of Vaſſive- Obedience, it needs only to be conſidered, that This year the King received two extraordinary emhax. Amb . 
05:41: the ſecond Parliament of this reign, though chiefly compo- ſies, one from the King of Fez and Morocco, the ohen: “ 
ſed of rigid Church. of- Englond-men, devoted entirely to from the King of Bantam in the Iſle of Java. E 3 — 
the King, after having, by Acts, eſtabliſned ſuch principles This year died, Prince Rupert, Count Palatine of 1 8 
as led to Paſſive- Obedience, readily departed from it, when Rhine, ſo often mentioned in the foregoing reign, ſixty eathy, It 


the Court, as they believed, intended thereby to introduce three years of age; John Maitland Duke of Lauderdale. 
an arbitrary Government. This ſhows their deſign was Heneage Finch Earl of Nottingham and Lord High- Chan. 
not to eſtabliſn ſuch a Government. But in 1682, the cellor ; and Anthony Aſpley Cooper Earl of Shaftsbury, WM 
time I am ſpeaking of, theſe principles were not only On the other hand, the King created ſeveral Peers (3), KT 
preached, but ptactiſed, and the King was thanked in pub- amongſt the reſt, the Duke of Ormond, an Iriſh Due Cronin, „ 


lick and ſolemn addreſſes, for having eſtabliſned an abſolute was promoted to the ſame dignity in England. | : 1 5 
Government. The pulpits rung with Paſſive- Obedience, Laſtly, the Earl of Sunderland was reſtored to the of. Ne __ BY 
which was enforced ſrom the poſitive declarations of God; fice of Secretary, upon the reſignation of the Earl of 15 e. 
and all the Magiſtrates emulouſly ſtrove to reduce this doc- Conway. f Fan 
tiine to practice, The Whigs on their part in their at- The King having had no extraordinary ſupplies from the ES 
tacks of theſe ſtrange opinions, threw themſelves into the Parliament for ſome years, it would be aſtoniſhing that he 52.3 1 pp 
other extreme, and thereby gave their enemies room to ac- ſhould at once become ſo good an economiſt, as to live up. r 
cue them as ſabvertets of Menarchy. In ſhort, a kind of on his revenues, if it had not afterwards appeared, that he 11. 
infatuation ſeized the Kingdom, and one party, inſtead of had contracted many debts, and thereby ſupplied in ſome 1 
coming to a temper, violently embraced whatever was maſt meaſure the aids of money, which, on one pretence or G 
contrary to the other. | | | other, he had uſed to receive from the Parliament, The a5 Y 
Great Regs The animoſity againſt the Whigs was then ſo exceſſive, Court purſued the ſame courſe, without any appearance of ET. 
ogainſt the that even in the adminiſtration of juſtice, the Judges for- intending to uſe their new power for raiſing money upon 7 
1 got common decency, The Earl of Shaftsbury having the ſubject. Tt might ſeem ftrange, that the King, in his 3 
11. p. 658 brought his action of Scandalum Magnatum, againſt one preſent ſituation, did not ſummon a Parliament, as wel to : 
Mr. Cradach, the Defendent's Counſel alledged, That repeal what had been enaQted againſt him, as to get a ſup» = 
« there was no probability of a fair trial by a London Jury, ply of money. Pretences would not have been wanting, 7 
« by reaſon that the Earl was of the Sinners Company, That was not the thing. But it ſeemed, that notwith- 6... 1 
« of which Sheriff Pilkington was maſter, and t hat there- ſtanding the multitude of addreſſes, which were ſtill daily u“. : 
« fore the Jury ought to be taken from ſome other place.” preſented, he did not confide in the affection of his people, en 
The Court of Xing's- Bench found this exception ſo juſt, and feared, that the elections would not be favorable to 1 
that it was ordered, <* That unleſs the Earl would conſent him. Indeed theſe addreſſes came but from one party, and Polar 
« to try his cauſe by a Country Jury, it ſhould not be the King knew, it was very poſſible to receive addreſſes 
« tried in London,” I know not whether ſuch an excep- from all the Corporations in England, without being aſ- 
tion had ever been known or admitted before. Party rage ſured, that the People in general were well- affected. But 
appeared in all private affairs, ſo that judgments were formed as foreigners may not underſtand this, I ſhall briefly ex- 
not according to the right, but the principles of the plain it ES, N 
parties. „ | Þ 55 England is al moſt all divided into Communities, called 
7b. A,, Though the Whigs had a great diſadvantage in the King- Corporations, which have each their privileges, obtained ID 
nd Sheriffs dom, they ſtill preſerved their ſuperiority in London, where from the Sovereigns on certain conditions, There is ſcarce Fer 
r almoſt all the Magiſtrates were of their party; but they a town, which has not its Magiſtrates and Laws as a Cor- 
be Influ- were not ſuffered long to enjoy them. Moor, the Lord- poration, The Mayor, or head of the Corporation, the 
ey tbe Mayor, who had been an Abhorrer, and was in the inte- Aldermen, the Recorder, and other principal officers, are 
Jags 54. reſts of the Court, objected againſt the election of the She- elected either by the whole community, or by a certain 1 
Kennet, riffs, and afterwards of the Lord-Mayor, who was to ſuc- number of townſmen. Tt is eaſy therefore to apprehend, 7. 
$395 ceed him; and being ſupported by the Privy-Council, pre- that the prevailing party may, without great difficulty, „ 
F. vailed, partly by force, and partly by conſent, to have new form a Common. Council of their own principles, and it is 5 _ 
HL. p, 660. Sheriffs (1), and a new Mayor elected of the King's party. this Common- Council which manages the addreſſes pre- WW Bur 
Tv: Fart of This was a triumph for the Court, and the Earl of Shafi/- ſented to the King, in the name of the whole Corporation. | Wo «cr 
Shatts?nry bury was ſo ſenſible of it, that ſeeing himſelf like to be Provided the ſuperiority of voices in the Common-Council = * 5 
rope ©? deprived of the protection of the City of London, he a- be for one of the parties, that ſuffices, if an addreſs be or- 4 
14. p. 664, Voided the impending ſtorm, by a retreat into Holland. dered, to ſay, it is in the name of the Town or Commu- #1 
It was remarked, that he was forced to ſhelter himſelf un- nity, though all the other members ſhould be of a.contrary - EE 7. 
der the protection of a Republick, to which, when he was opinion. But in chuſing Repreſentatives, another method WS 
Chancellor, and one of the Cabal, he had applied that is taken. For then every Burgeſs, every Freeholder, has e 


ſaving of Cato, Delenda eft Carthago. — He died ſix a right to give his vote, and conſequently Repreſentatives 

| weeks after his arrival in Holland. | 8 | of a contrary party to the Magiſtrates and Common-Coun- 
4 D:jgna- The Court having got a Lord. Mayor and Sheriffs at cil may very poſſibly be elected. This, probably, hinde- 
gainſt Lon their devotion, improved the advantage, and relying on the red the King from venturing to call a new Parliament, 
—_— compliance of the Magiſtrates, reſolved to annull the for fear he ſhould not find his account in it. For the ſame 
-artors, Charter of London, and afterwards thoſe of all the other voters who had choſen the members of the two laſt Par- 
Corporations in the Kingdom. But this deſign was not ex- liaments, would have had a right to vote for the members 


ecuted till the next year, of a new one, which could not be advantagious to the 


In the mean time, the Lord-Mayor and the Sheriffs of Court. The Court therefore came to a reſolution of re- | ; | jun 
3 Ler 


Ech 


London, were very active againſt the Presbyterians, and ſuming the Charters of the Corporations, and to grant 

executed the Jaws with great ſeverity. Moreover, to re- others drawn in ſuch manner, that the King ſhould be al- 

commend themſelves the more to the Court, they prevented moſt enabled to cauſe ſuch Repreſentatives to be choſen, as 

the burning of the Pope, as had been cuſtomary on the 17th he pleaſed. It may be affirmed, there was no readier or 

of November (2). | more effectual way to invade at once the liberties of the 
Pilkington The Duke of York embracing ſo favorable a juncture, nation, and cauſe the Parliament itſelf to approve of the 
fined for brought his action againſt the late Sheriff Piltington, for lame. 281 | TS | 
2 0 theſe words, ſpoken by the Deſendent, The Duke of York Till things ſhould be ripe for the execution of this de- b. oO 
Date of has fired the City, and is now come to cut our throats, The ſign, or ſome favorable occaſion offer itſelf, the King re. £7... 
York. Jury found for the Duke, and gave him one hundred thou- ſolved to take the diverſions of New-market, He had 


Nov. 24. fand pounds damages. To ſuch height was party rage ſcarce been there ſix days, when a fire broke out in the I Fir 


. 5. carried. town with ſuch violence, that he was obliged to return to wn 

Burnet. Betore we finiſh the events of this year 1682, which London ſome days ſooner than he deſigned. It was pre- I n 

P-535* was memorable only for the progreſs of the Court and the tended afterwards, that there was, at this time, a plot 2. Sprat's Fi 
Tories, the downfal of the Whigs, and the perſecution of gainſt his life, to be executed at New-Market, and which Far 
the Presbyterians 3 I ſhall relate ſome other things which was prevented by the Eing's ſudden return, occaſioned TEL 
happened this year. | by the fire. This accident was aſcribed to a particular 


(1) The two Sher'ffs the Court was for, were Mr. North, and Mr. Box, And thoſe ſet up by the majority of the City, were Mr. Papillin, and Mr. 
Dubcir, Some conteſts aroſe upon this occafion, for which the late Sheriffs and others were afterwards tried, as guiity of a Riot. See State- Iryali, 
Tom. III. . 41, &c. 

(2) Queen Elizabeth's Day. 5 | | 1 | Ph 

(4) Henry Somerſet Marquiſs of Vorceſter was created Duke of Beaufart ; Conyers Lord Darcy Earl of Holderneſs ; Tbem s Lord Wirdfor Earl of 15 
mouth ; Horatio Lord Townfhend Viſcount Town ſhend ; Sir T 50mas Toynme Viſcount Wey mvuth ; George Legg Earl of Darimauth ; Fobn Churchill (late Dv 
of Mar lborzugh) Lord Churchill ; and Fomes Bertie Earl of Adington, & Kennet, p. 396. 1295 | a 
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Book XXIII. 26 CHARLES II. 


Providence preſerving the King, when he was in ſuch 
danger. 


The King intending to be revenged on the old Magiſ- 


tracy of London, which had oppoſed him tor ſome years, 
iſſued out a Commiſſion for trial of the authors of the diſ- 
order at the election of Sheriffs the laſt year. This difor- 
der, in the commiſſion, was called a riotous and unlawful 
Afembly, and aggravated as much as a thing of ſuch little 
moment could admit of, Fourteen Aldermen and ſubſtan- 
tial Citizens, the leaders of the Whigs, were all tried and 
condemned in great fines (1). 

But the King ſtopped not here, though the new Ma- 
iſtrates and Common-Council took care to give him 
marks of their reſpect and zeal, by repealing ſeveral Acts of 


troubles (2). They likewiſe replaced, in its nich in the 
Royal Exchange, the ſtatue of Charles I, which had been 
taken down after his death. Nevertheleſs, this did not 
prevent a Quo Warrants from being brought by the King 
againſt the City, that is, an order to ſhow by what war- 
rant they pretended to be a Corporation, and enjoy the pri- 
vileges mentioned in the writ. On ſuch occaſions, the 
Corporation, againſt whom the Luo Farranto is ſent, pro- 
duces the Charter of their privileges, and the queſtion is 
to know, whether they have exactly obeyed the conditions 
and articles of their Charter. If they have been faulty in 
any eſſential article, the Court, before whom the affair is 
brought, may declare their Privileges and Charter forſeited. 
This rarely happens, becauſe a Corporation is not wont to 
break their Charter in eſſential articles, for fear of loſing 
it; and if it is in a point of little importance, the Court 
is ſatisfied with a fine to the King. This is the practice 
where juſtice, and a maintenance of the laws and cuſtoms 
of the Kingdom are only intended. But, in the preſent 
caſe, the King's intention was not to maintain juſtice and 
the laws, but to take occaſion from the breach of ſome ar- 
ticle of the Charter, to ſeize the liberties of London into 
his hands, and render himſelf abſolute maſter of the govern- 
ment of that City. The preſent juncture was very favo- 


rable to his deſign, becauſe, ſince the diſſolution of the 


I . Coke, 
r. 3. 


The Charter 


EM 
; 8 declared for- 
= /eited. 


June 12 
Burnet. 
Kennet, 


Pe 399+ 


The City 


_— ſubmits to 
be King. 


Oxford Parliament, he had taken care to fill the Courts of 
Juſtice with Judges devoted to him, and to theſe Judges 
was committed the deciſion of this affair, | 

The King aliedged two violations of the Charter by the 


Corporation of London, The firſt was the illegal exaction 


of Tolls in the Market, and particularly the raiſing mo- 
ney to reouild Cheapfide Conduit. The ſecond was the 
framing and printing a ſcandalous petition, wherein they 
charged the King with obſtructing the juſtice of the Nation, 
by proroguing the laſt Veſtminſter Parliament, This af- 
fair was argued ſolemnly on both fides, and at laſt the 
Judges of the King's Bench declared, that the liberties and 
privileges of the City of London were forfeited, and might 
be ſeized into the King's hands. Nevertheleſs, it was de- 
clared by the expreſs command of the King, That judge- 
ment ſhould not be entered until his Majeſty's pleaſure ſhould 
be further known. 5 85 | 

Several reflections on this judgement were then, and till 
are, made, which are not to the honour either of the King 
or the Court. However, the Inhabitants of London were 
extremely ſurprized with the thing, and the Common- 


Council aſſembled to conſult how to proceed in this exi- 


gency. Some were for having the judgement entered till 


an opportunity offered to ' procure a reverſal. But the 


Court-party inſiſted upon an abſolute ſubmiſſion to the 
King before judgement was entered, which was in effe a 
voluntary ſurrender of the privileges. of the City into the 


King's hands, and a depriving it of the means to cauſe the 


os 18. 
Lennet. 
Echard. 
Ul. 5 673. 


Conditions 
Tered by 
tbe King, 


ſentence one day to be repealed. This opinion was car- 
ried by a majority, and the King was waited on with a 
petition agreeable to this reſolution, The King anſwered 
by the Lord-Keeper North, That he would reftore the 
rourey if the City would ſubmit to the following regu- 
ations. | 

1. That no Lord- Mayor, nor any officer of the Corpo- 
ration, or Steward of the Borough of Southwark, ſhould 
be capable of, or admitted to the exerciſe of their reſpective 


offices, before his Majefty ſhould have approved them un- 
der his ſign Manual. 


2. That if his Majeſty ſhould diſapprove the choice of 


any perſon to be Lord- Mayor, Cc. the Citizens ſhould, 


within one week, proceed to a new choice: And if his 
Majeſty ſhould in like manner diſapprove the ſecond choice, 
his Majeſty might if he pleaſed, nominate a perſon to be 
Lord-Mayor for the enſuing year. 


(1) Pilkington 500 I. Sbate 1000 Marks, Corniſh the ſame - Lord Grey of -Werk the fame, Player 500 Marks. 
Keys 10 Wickbam 100. Swincck 500. And Foty! 200. Kennet, p. 398. 
was reſtored, and the Lord- Mayor had Power 


400. Freeman 300. Guodenougb 500. 


(2) Particulariy, the Lord- Mayor and Court of Aldermen's negative Vote 
I done at the Bridge- Feaſt, ty the Ceremony of drinking to the Perſon deſigned. 


(3) Teas 104, Nees 86. Echard, Tom. III. p. 674 


(+) Rye- Houſe lies within two Miles of Hedgeſdon in Herifordſbire, and was then inbabited by Richard Rune. 


3. The ſame with regard to the Sheriffs, | 

4. The Lord-Mayor and Court of Aldermen might alſo, 
with the leave of his Majeſty, diſplace any Aiverman, 
Recorder, &c. ; 

5. Upon the election of any Alderman, if the Court of 
Aldermen ſhould judge and declare the perſon preſented to 
be unfit, the Ward ſhould chuſe again; and upon a diſap- 
proval of a ſecond choice, the Court might appoint ano- 
ther in his room. | | 

6. The Juſtices of the peace were to be by the King's 
commiſſion ; and the ſettling of theſe matters to be leit to 
his Majeſty's Attorney and Sollicitor- General, and Coun- 
cil learned in the Law. 

By theſe articles, it is evident, the King was abſolute 
maſter of the government of the City, and by reſtoring 
their Charter, effectually deprived them of their principal 
privileges. 
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Two days after, the Common- Council met, and refol- 9+- Cr'y ac- 
ved to ſubmit to the King, by * majority ot eighteen Cefts them. 
voices (3). The Hiſtorians of the King's party ſpeak ol Echa:d. 


this affair very ſlightly, pretending, the City was juſtly pu- 
niſhed for their great provocations to the King ol late 
years. But as to the conduct of the King and Comt, 
which occaſioned theſe provocations, they do not think 
proper to mention it, and ſo the whole blame lies vpon the 
City. N 
We are at laſt come to the pretended Proteſtant Plot, 


The Rye- 


that is to ſay, form'd by the Proteſtants againſt the King "hip oo. 


and the Duke. But as it is hard to conceive the agree- Sprat. 


ment of this term, in a Proteſtant Country, with ceigns 
framed by Proteſtants againft Papiſts, and as ſome gladly 
remove the idea of the King and Duke of %s being 
Papiſts, they rather chuſe to give it the name of the He- 
Houſe-Plet, from a Houſe fo called, in the road to New- 
market (4), where, it is pretended, the conſpirators had 
projected to kill the King and Duke, I muſt not conceal, 
that as the former conſpiracy, called the Popiſh-plot, did 
then, and ſtill does, paſs for an invention, with the adhe- 
rents of the Court, fo this had the ſame fate among thoſe 
who were, or ſtill are, of the contrary party. The Hiſto- 
ry of this Conſpiracy muſt therefore be read with great 


Caution, ſince the Hiſtorians are entirely divided, the one 


repreſenting as falſe, what the others aſſert as true. Were 
they both contented with relating the bare facts, giving 
for true thoſe that may be proved, as for falſe thoſe whoſe 
contrary cannot be proved, and for doubtful ſuch as are 
doubtful, the Reader might be able to form ſome judg- 
ment. But their Accounts are artfully laboured to prepoſ- 
ſeſs the Reader. A thouſand things are inſinuated which 


Sprat. 


have no foundation but in their Syſtem, The witneſſes are Echards 


either knaves or honeſt men, as is moſt for their advantage, 
The conſpiracy in their recitals is ſuppoſed true or falſe at 
pleaſure. Numberleſs circumſtances are inſerted to ſerve 


their purpoſe, without the leaſt proof or authority. So 


the Reader, who is in ſearch of truth, finds himſelf at a 


loſs, it being impoſſible to enter into a particular examina- 
tion of ſo many oppoſite things. Impartial readers content 


themſelves with leaving the matter undecided, becauſe they 


ſee no proofs ſtrong enough to determine their aſſent either 


way. Others, through prejudice in favour of one of the 
parties, or through lazineſs or indifference, implicitly fol- 


low the ſentiments of the Hiſtorian, or abſolutely rej ct 
them. | 5 ES 

To avoid therefore as much as poſſible the faults which 
I condemn, I ſhall ſuppreſs all inſinuations of the Hiſto- 
rians of both parties, and confine my ſelf to the depolitions 
and defences of the accuſed, without adding any circum- 
ſtance which is not owned by both ſides. 

This year, on the 12th of June, Joſiah Keeling diſco- 
vered the conſpiracy, real or pretended, to the Lord Dart- 
mouth, and Secretary Fenkins, before whom he made open 
confeſſion of the whole matter, and ſubſcribed his depoſi- 
tions. But afterwards, conſidering that his ſingle intelli- 


| gence was not ſufficient, he prevailed upon Geedenovgh, 


that his Brother Jobn Keeling might be admitted into the 
next meeting of the Conſpirators. This was done, and 
thereupon both the Brothers gave in their joint teſtimony 
upon oath on the 14th of June. 

It muſt be obſerved, that this circumſtance of the admiſ- 
ſion of Jabn Keeling into the ſecrets of the plot, manifeſt- 
ly ſuppoſes a conſpiracy. Accordingly it is only produced 
by thoſe Hiſtorians who believe the reality of the plot. 

In the ſecond place, the diſcovery of the plot being 
made by 7ofrah Keeling, the 12th of June, and the depo- 
ſition of the two Brothers being given in the 14th, it 


Bethel 1000. Fenks 3090. Deagle 
cf chuſing one Sheriff, which 


follows 


Keeling's 
Information 
in Sprat. 

8 vo. 
Burnet, 


p · 544 


Sprat's Hiſt. 


p · 89. 
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Burnet. 


p. 543, Ke. 


Sprat, 
1 
Burnet, 
p. 546. 
Kennet, 


P- 399+ 


Id. p. 399- 


25e HISTO RY 


follows that, according to the firſt ſuppoſition, John Kee- 
ling had but one day to be informed of the ſecrets of this 
lot, 

c According to the two Keelings depoſition, the plot conſiſted 
of three articles. 1. The conſpirators deſigned to ſecure 
the King's guards (but how this was to be executed does 
not appear;) then to block up or beſiege J/hitehall, and 
ſeize the perſons of the King and Duke of Vor. 2. To 
aſſaſſinate the King and the Duke in a hollow way near 
the Rye- Houſe, in their return from Newmarket, 3. To 
cauſe inſurrections in London, and other parts of the King- 
dom (1). But Keeling depoſed only againſt perſons of no 
note, . 

Upon this depoſition, the King publiſhed a proclama- 
tion for apprehending, Colonel Fchn Rumſey, Richard 
Rumbsld Malfter (2), Richard Nelthorpe Eſq; Edward 
IVade Gent. Richard Goodencugh Gent. Capt. Walcot, 
Milliam Thompſon, James Burton, and William Hone ; for 
any of which a hundred pounds was offered to the diſcove- 
rer. Upon this Proclamation, Colonel Rymſey ſurrender- 


ed himſelf the next day; and being examined by Secretary 


Fenkins, he confeſſed all he knew; which confeſſion was 


next day confirmed by two others, Mr. J/4 and Mr. 


Sheppard : So that on the 28th of June, there came out 
a ſecond Proclamation, for apprehending James Duke of 
Monmouth, Ford Lord Grey, Sir Thomas Armſtrong Knight, 
and Robert Ferguſon, It is pretended, That when the 
Warrants were delivered to Legat the Meſſenger, to ſeize 


Ferguſon with the reſt of the offenders, Secretary Zenkins 


gave Legat a ſtrict command, not to take him, but to ſhun 
him where-ever he met him. Shortly after, the Lord 
Howard of Eſcrick alſo ſurrendered himſelf, and upon his 


information, Warrants for High- Treaſon were iſſued out 


Addreſſet. 
Echard. 


Hl, p. 682. 


Wa'cot's 
Try al, 


Rumſey : 


Evidence. 
State- Try. 
| ; HI. p · 600. 


Sbdrat, 
P · 140. | 


Keeling's, 


State- Try. 


P 606. | 


againſt the Earl of Eſex, the Lord Ruſſel, and others, 


who were taken up accordingly. 

This diſcovery brought addreſſes from all parts to con- 
gratulate the King. The Ambaſſadors of foreign Princes 
paid the ſame compliment ; and the King of France offered 
five hundred Piſtoles for the apprehenſion of Monmouth, 
Grey, Armſtrong, or Ferguſon. | 


The Priſoners were not ſuffered long to languiſh. Mal. 
cot was firſt brought to his tryal the 12th of Fuly, and 


againſt him, | | 
Rumſey ſwore, That the Priſoner came to a meeting 
« at //:/*'s Chamber, where the Deponent was preſent, 
«« when a liſt was brought of the Aſſaſſines, and agreed to 
c join with them, intending to command a party that 
& ſhould charge the guards: That he undertook to go 
and view Rumbold's houſe, and bought a horſe for that 
% purpoſe : That he was preſent at the dividing London 
< into twenty parts, in order to an infurreRion ; and at 
the conſult for buying of arms after the diſappointment at 
„ the 2 That he was at the meeting ſor carrying 
on the conſpiracy on Thurſday before the diſcovery ; 
and that, after it, they met at Captain Tracy's, Wal- 
„ cot's own Lodging, the Deponent being preſent.” 
Keeling depoſed, <* That Walcot was at the trayterous 
& aſſembly at the Salutation-Tavern, where the Deponent 
«© was called Culing, and a health drunk to the Engliſb 


«© Culing ; Weſt declaring, that Culing in Dutch was Kee- 


| Bonrn's, 
p · 607. 


p · 608, 


Weſtsr, 
Ibid. 


p · 610. 
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ling in Engliſh, adding, he hoped to ſee Keeling at the 
< head of as good an army in Wapping, as they heard one 


„ Culing was then at Cologn.” 

Bourn ſwore, That Walcot uſed to come to Ferguſon 
„ when he lodged at his houſe; and that he and ſeveral 
others met at the Dragon on Snow- Hill, and often at 


<< other places, in order to raiſe men, and divide the City 
<< into twenty parts, for ſecuring the King and the Duke: 
<< That almoſt every time they met, at leaſt three times, 
<< the priſoner at the Bar was there: That he was at the 


laſt meeting at Tracy's, where they debated of /tand- 


« ing with ford in hand, and of killing Keeling for 


mating the diſcovery.” 


Weſt teſtified, + That the Priſoner, upon the election 
e of the London Sheriff, asked him, Will the People do no- 
&« thing to ſecure themſelves ® And acquainted him with 
& the inſurection then deſigned within three weeks or a 
“ month: That the Earl of Shaftsbury was in the deſign, 

and had engaged the priſoner : That he had an expec- 
tation of being a Colonel of horſe ; asking the Depo- 
« nent, /hether he would have any rn, 
* That upon his refuſal, he defired him to lend him a 
*© ſuit of ſilk- armour: That the ſaid Yalcot told him of 
*< ſeveral deſigns to attack the King and the Duke: That 
in the bulineſs of the Rye- Houſe, he undertook to com- 
* mand the party that was to ſet on the guards,” 

Beſides theſe witneſſes, there was a letter produced, un- 


(1) And to maſlacre the Magiſtrates of London, and the Officers of State. King's Declaration, p. 6. | 1 
(2 Rumſey and Rumbold had ſerved in Cromwel!'s Army. Rumſey going afterwards into Portugal, with the Forces that ſerved the-e unJer the bra 


Sch:n.berg, behaved couragiouſly 3 and, by Schomberg's recommendation, got a place here in England. Burnet 42. 
(3) The Lord Ruyel was never there but Pong, See Burnet, p. $37» $53, * | »P*5 


ried it up to the Lords, he was tried the 12th of Juh at 


under him? 


them ſomething was read by Ferguſon in the nature of a 
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der Wualcot's own hand, to Secretary Jenkins, in which lie 
ſaid, That if his Majeſty deſired it, he would diſcover 10 
him all that he knew in England, Scotland, or Vreſand 
which might be ſomething more than the original dif. 
coverer could acquaint him with, eſpecially as to Ireland. 1 
That his intimacy with a Scotch Miniſter, through wha. WT 7: 7-17 
«© hands much of the buſineſs went, occaſioned his Know- 3 3 
ing very much, Sc.“ _ 

I alcot's defence conſiſted, firſt, of a plain denial of w... 
having any hand in the Aſſaſſination; ſaying, © He knew P, 
well enough, if he had undertaken to charge the guarde, er. 
<« while others killed the King, he was equally guilty with © “ 
„ thoſe that killed him; but that he was ſick of the pour 
& during the meetings, while the King was at Newnay. 
e fet.” To this Het replied, ©© That he remembred it 
well, by a good token, that the priſoner himſel\ ſaid, 
„He was afraid when the time came, he ſhould not be al; 
% to draw on his boots.” Walcet added, That he came 
6 accidentally to their meetings only to hear news, That 3 
6 what he had promiſed to diſcover, he had only heard * 
from Ferguſon.” In concluſion, he was brought in guilty Ih is on. | 
of high-treaſon by the Jury. Aernei. 

Thoſe who think this plot was only an artifice of the 4 5% 
Court, to deſtroy their chief enemies, obſerve, that the de- 75 thi 
poſitions of the witneſſes againſt /Yalcot, and the other pre- 0e. 
tended conſpirators, are all founded on the ſuppoſition, that 
there was really a deſign to ſeize the King's guards, aſſaſſi- 
nate him and the Duke, and raiſe an inſurrection, and up- 
on a previous narrative of this pretended conſpiracy, ſup- 


l 5 5 1 3 


17.635, 


poſed to be undeniable, to which the ſeveral depoſitions 


were adjuſted, before the reality of the deſign was proved. 

In the ſecond place, they ſay, that theſe depoſitions are 
incoherent. For the conſpirators muſt have had at the ſame 
time two contrary deſigns, one to ſecure the King's perſon, 
to oblige him to conſent to their propoſals, and the other ©} 
to aſſaſſinate him; two deſigns which can hardly ſubſiſt to- Re 
gether. | 1 = 

Their adverſaries reply, it being proved by the depoſi- = ua 
tions of the witneſſes, that the accuſed had aſſiſted at ſuch 
and ſuch meetings, where the King's aſſaſſination was men- TS: 
tioned, and having diſcourſed concerning the deſign, the 
ſuppoſition was ſufficiently proved. | „ 

I ſhall not relate the trials of the other Prifoners of little 2% | 
note, but confine my ſelf to the Lord Ruſſel's, fon to the l, q 
Earl of Bedford. This Lord being one of thoſe againſt ta * 
whom the Court was moſt incenſed, becauſe he had propo- 3 He 
ſed the Exclufion- Bill in the Houſe of Commons, and car- 111. 5. 6:4. 


the Old- Baily, before eight Judges. He was very urgent 
for one day longer for his trial, becauſe, as he ſaid, he had FA 
witneſſes that might come before night, but he was over- Eo 
ruled. He then urged to have his trial deferred to the at- | 
ternoon, but with no better ſucceſs. Three witneſſes de- 

poſed againſt him, Colonel Rumſey the evidence againſt 
Malcot, Mr. Sheppard, and the Lord Howard of Eſcrick. 

1. Rumſey depoſed, *+* That in the end of Odeber, or puny 
< in the beginning of November 1682, there met at Mr. aq pr 
« Sheppard's houſe in Ab. church: lane, the Duke of Mn. . 
c mouth, the Lord Grey, the Lord Ruſſel the priſoner, 

&« Sir Thomas Armſtrong, and Robert Ferguſon : That the 
«© Earl of Shaftsbury deſited him to go to them thither, to 
& know what reſolution they were come to about the fi- 
« ſing of Taunton; that he did go, and Mr. Shef pard car- 
e ried him up where they were, and he delivered his mel- 
« ſage. That the anſwer was, Mr. Trenchard had failed 
« them, and there would be no more done in the matter, at 
&« that time That there was at the ſame time a diſcourſe 
<< by all the company, about ſeeing what poſture the guards 
e were in, that they might know how to ſurprize them 


That ſome of them undertook to go and ſee : That the y, 633: 


Lord Ruſſel in particular did ſpeak about the rifing, and | : 5. E. 
« gave his conſent to it.“ | „ 
A: 5 . - Chepp'td © 
2. Mr. Sheppard teſtified, * That in Oober laſt, Fer- „, 
«© guſon defired of him, in the Duke of Manmouth's n. me, 68.50 
« the conveniency of his houſe, for the meeting of ſome 


“ perſons of quality; and that the fame day in the eben- 


“ ing, the Duke of Monmouth, the Lord Grey, the Lord 


« Ruſſel, Sir Thomas Armſtrong, Colonel Rumſey, and Fer 
« guſon came; that they dehired to be private, and none 
« of his ſervants to come up: That their diſcourſe Log 
% how to ſurprize the guards: That the Duke of 47 
& mouth, the Lord Grey, and Sir Thomas Armſtrong, wen 
one night to the Mews to view them: Tnat the next 
« time they came (3, Armſtrong ſaid, the guards were 
« very remiſs, and the thing was ſeaſibie: "That they had 
« two meetings of this kind at his houſe ; that in one Of 
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ce Declaration, ſetting forth the grievances of the nation in 
« order to a riſing: That he could not poſitively ſay, that 
ce the Lord Ruſſel was there when it was read ; but the 
« ſaid Lord, the priſoner, was there when it was diſcourſed 
« of ſeizing the guards.“ 

The Lord Howard began his teſtimony, with a long 
ſtory about the plot in general, which ſeemed to be de- 
ſigned only to exaſperate the Jury; after which he depoſed 
to this effect: That after the Earl of Shaftsbury's flight, 
ce the chief perſons concerned in the conſpiracy, in his 
c time, began to conſider, they had gone ſo far, that it 
« as unſafe fot them to make a retreat; and that in fo 
46 great an affair, conſiſting of ſuch infinite particulars, to 
ce be managed with ſo much fineneſs, it would be neceſſary 
© to have ſome general Council; and that therefore they 
<« reſolved to erect a Cabal among themſelves, which uſu- 
ally conſiſted of fix perſons, the Duke of Monmouth, the 
Earl of Eſex, the Lord Ruſſel, Colonel Sidney, Mr. 
Hampden junior, and the deponent ; and this was about 
the middle of January laſt. They met at Mr. Hamp- 
den's houſe, where it was preſently agreed, their proper 
province was to take care of the inſurrection : That the 
& chief things they debated were, I hether that inſurrec- 
« tian ſhould begin firſt in London, or the Country; then 
& what counties and totuns were the fitteſt, and maſt diſpoſed 
& to action; then, what arms were to be got, and how to 
&« be diſpoſed ; then, that it was neceſſary to have a common 
cc Bank of twenty-five, or thirty thouſand pounds, to anſwer 
ec the occaſions of ſuch an undertaking ; but that the greateſt 
« point was, 1 order it ſo, as to draw in Scotland into a 
* conſent with them; becauſe it was requiſite, that all kinds 
« of diverſion ſhould be given to the King's forces. That 
<« about ten days after, every one of the ſame perſons met 
<< again at the Lord Ruſſel's houſe : That they then came 

to a reſolution of ſending ſome perſons to the Earl of 
Argyle, to ſettle a correſpondence with him, and that 
ſome meſſengers ſhould be diſpatched into Scotland, to 
invite ſome Scotchmen hither, who beſt underſtood the 
ſtate of Scotland, to give an account of it: T hat the 
perſons determined to be ſent for, were Sir Fohn Cock- 
ram, the Lord Melvil, and one of the name of Camp- 
bel : That Colonel Sidney was intruſted to take care of 
a meſſenger; and he told the deponent, he had ſent 
Aaron Smith; then they agreed not to meet again till 
the return of the meſſenger, who was gone about a 
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tion, all there preſent giving their conſent : T hat as for 
railing of money, every one was put to think of ſuch a 
way, that money might be collected without giving cauſe 
of jealouſy, That, after all this, the deponent met no 
more with them; but, when he returned out of the 
Country, he was informed, that Aaron Smith was come 
back, and that Sir John Cockram was alſo come to 
town,” 

To all this the Lord Rue! made anſwer, ** That he 
could not but think himſelf mighty unfortunate, to ftand 
charged with ſo high a crime, and that intermixed with 
the treaſons, horrid practices and ſpeeches of other peo- 
ple, while the King's Counſel took all advantages, and 
heightened things againſt him. That he was no lawyer, 
a very unready ſpeaker, and altogether a ſtranger to 
things'of this nature: That he was ſenſible he was not 
ſo provided to make his defence, as otherwiſe he ſhould 
do; but he thought the Gentlemen of the Jury were 
men of conſcience, that valued innocent blood, and 
hoped they would conſider the witneſſes, that they ſwore 


was upon no formed defign, only to talk of news and 
things in general: That the Lord Howard having a vo- 
luble tongue, they delighted to hear him diſcourſe: That 
he knew of no ſuch Council as fix choſen, for who 
ſhould chuſe them? As to Colonel Rumſey, ** He was 
notoriouſly known to have been highly obliged to the 
King and the Duke; and it was ſtrange he ſhould be 
capable of ſuch a deſign as to murder the King. That 
the time was elapſed by the 13th of the King, which li- 
mits proſecution to fix months. Neither was the deſign 
of levying war, treaſon, unleſs it appeared by ſome overt- 
act.” And asking upon what Statute he was indicted, he 
was told, ©* The Statute of the 25th of Edward the Third.” 


cc 


Upon which he inſiſted upon a matter of law, and parti- 


cularly, “ That the buſineſs at Mr. Sheppard's houſe was 
** ſworn to only by one witneſs.” To which he was an- 
ſwered, ** That if there were one witneſs of one act of 
** treaſon, another of a ſecond, and another of a third, that 
<©* manifeſted the ſame treaſon, it was ſufficient.” | 
For a further defence of his Lordſhip, there appeared for 
him the Duke of Somerſet, the Earl of Angleſey, Mr, Ed- 


(x) The Evidence againſt my Lord Raſſel being very defe&tive, that Accident was to help it out, as Mr. Hawles rightly obſerves, Remarks, P. 63. Nouſe 
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month before they heard any thing of him: That all 
this debate at the Lord Ruſſel's went without contradic- 


to ſave their own lives. That the two times they met, 
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ward Howard, the Lord Cavendiſh, the Lord Ciifford, 1683. 
Doctor Tillotſon, Doctor Burnet, Doctor Cox, Doctor Fitz- 
Williams, Mr. Luton Gore, and Mr. Spencer. Some of theſe Burner, 
teſtified, that the Lord Howard, before he was taken, de- F. 54%» 57 * 
clared, ©* He believed the Lord Ruſſel innocent, and knew 
e nothing againſt him.” Others ſpoke to his Lordſhips 
private character, and declared his great worth and probity, 
his virtuous and ſober life, and conſequently the improba- 
bility of his being thus ingaged. But this was turned againſt 
him by the King's Counſel, who ſaid, there could not be 
any more dangerous enemies to a State, than ſuch as come 
ſober to endeavour its deſtruction. | 
As to what concerned the Lord Howard's ſaying, he be- State-Trialk, 
lieved the priſoner innocent, it was anſwered by that Lord f. 48. 
himſelf, who confeſſed, He had faid fo, being then him- 
<< ſelf not accuſed, fo that he intended to out- face the thing 
both for himſelf and the party; but now, his duty to 
God, the King, and his Country required it, he muſt 
ſay the truth; and that though the Council of ſix were 
not choſen by any community, yet they did erect them- 
ſelves by mutual agreement one with another iato that 
ſociety.” | 
In concluſion, the Jury brought him in guilty of High- H 7s wn 
Treaſon. This ſentence was con{idered by all, who had rage 
any ſenſe of ſhame left, as the moſt crying injuſtice ever os 
known in England. For the Lord RufJel was condemned 
for words ſpoken in his hearing, which in England can 
never paſs for treaſon. The Lord Howard fo loſt his re- 
putation, for being acceſſary to this injuſtice, that he was 
looked on with horror by honeſt men, who avoided his 
company, as aſhamed or afraid to be ſeen with him. Some 
ſay, he had made his peace with the King a little before, 
by the mediation of the Ducheſs of Pori/mouth, and by an 
engagement to ſerve as a witneſs againſt the pretended 
conſpirators. | | | 
But that which was believed to have very much influ- Te Ear/ of | 
enced the Jury againſt the Lord Ru//e!, was, that in the 1 f OP 
very time of his trial, the Earl of Lie, priſoner in the Thor cut in 
Tower, was found dead in his chamber, with his throat “e Tower. 


cut from ear to ear with a razor. The news was imme- Pet. 


diately brought to the Old-Bailey, and communicated to the Kenn. 
Judges and the King's Counſel, who from thence took oc- f. — | 
caſion to inſinuate to the Jury the reality of the plot (1), III. p. 
ſince the Earl of Eſſex rather choſe to lay violent hands on 
himſelf, than ſtand a trial, | 


T ho? the Coroner's Inqueſt, after an examination of the The Ring 


dead body, found the Earl Fels de ſe, this was not capable %%% Poke 


5 a Juſpected a 
to remove the ſuſpicion entertained by moſt people, that this l, el 


fact was committed by the order of the King and Duke, sp ke's 


who were in the Tower that very morning, where they nechet“ 
had not been for twelve years before, It was beſides urged, p. 769. 
that it was not poſſible for a man to cut his own throat _ 
from ear to ear. Several other circumſtances were added, 

of which it is not eaſy to diſcover the truth. It is pretend- 


ed, that in the blood ſprinkled on the floor of the room, 


were diſcover'd the marks of a ſtrange foot; and that after 


the deed was done, the razor was thrown out of the win- 

dow, and pickt up by a little girl. That before the Co- R. Coke 
roner came to inſpect the body, care was taken to ſtrip and F 315. 
leave it naked, and to waſh the room. That the Coroner 
demanding to ſee the cloaths, was anſwered, it was his bu- 

ſineſs to examine the body, and not the cloaths, What 

has been moſt plauſibly urged, in vindication of the King | 
and Duke from this horrid action, is, that perſons of credit Echard- 


have teſtified their frequent hearing the Earl of Eſer de- LIL. p. 68M 


clare, that ſelf- murder was no ſin. It is further added, 

that his Counteſs, and Sir Henry Capel his brother, owned 

the juſtice of the Coroner's verdict. But had they believed 

the contrary, this was no proper time to diſcover their 

ſuſpicions. I am very certain, the laſt Earl of E/ex, his 

ſon, was of another opinion, and have heard him ſay, he 

believed his father was murdered, and that a French foot- 

man, who then ſerved his father, was ſtrongly ſuſpected, 

and diſappeared immediately after the fact. Be this as it 

will, the general opinion then was, and ſtill is, that this 

unfortunate Nobleman fell a ſacrifice to the revenge of the 

King and the Duke. This ſeems the lefs ſtrange, as 

among thoſe who declared moſt openly for their Country, 

againſt the King and Duke, the Earl of E/zx was not the 

only perſon who felt the effects of their reſentment. The Kennet: 

King however publickly declared in print, that he was P. 40. 

deeply afflicted for the Earl of E/zx's death, becauſe he was Ii v.“ 

thereby deprived of an opportunity to exerciſe his clemency, 

and teſtify, how highly he valued the memory of the Lord 

Capel, But, inſtead of convincing the publick by this 

external demonſtration, it was by many imagined, that the 

King mentioned the Lord Capel, only to inſinuate, how 

much the Earl his ſon had deviated from his ſteps, 
Beſides the Lord Ruſſel condemned for this Plot, two walcot, 


Hone 


executed; 


9 V others 
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Lord Ruſſel 
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Id. p- 667. 
Bur net. 

P. 555, 560. 
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1683. others alſo met with the ſame fate, namely, Hone a Joy- and his varying his evidence with reſpect to the Lord Ruf. 
ner, and John Rouſe. This laſt had been indicted for trea- ſel's, and the preſent trial. 


ſonable words, and eſcaped by an Ignoramus Jury. But he 
was re-taken, and tried for the ſame crime, which did not 
properly belong to this plot, but to his baving talked of the 
King in treaſonable terms. Hone and Rouſe were both 
condemned as traitors, and executed with Malcot, the 2oth 
of u, They confeſſed, they had heard of a plot in ge- 
nerai, but deſcended not to particulars. At leaſt, it did 
not appear, that the Lord Ruſſe! had any correſpondence 
with them, 

The next day, the Lord Ruſſe! was alſo executed (1). 
He was ſo univerſally eſteemed, that it could Not be 
thought, the King would refuſe his pardon, which was 
begged by ſo many powerful relations. It is even ſaid, the 
Earl of Bedford his father, offerred a hundred thouſand 
pounds for his life, but his offer was rejected. The King 


would not ſo much as grant a reprieve of fix weeks to his 


Kennet. 
p. 400. 


Lady, though daughter of the Earl of Southampton, but 
made her this anſwer, Shall I grant that man fix weeks, 
who, if it had been in his power, would not have granted me 
fix hours ? Every one however was perſuaded, that if there 
was a defign to kill the King, the Lord Rue! was not 
concerned in it. Beſides, that he denied it with his laſt 
breath, he was not condemned for thatcrime, and the wit- 
nefles which depoſed againſt him ſaid nothing like it. And 
yet, the King, to have an excuſe for refuſing a ſhort de- 
jay, ſuppoſed that this crime was fully proved. It cannot 
be denied, that though the Lord Ruſſel had been guilty of 
the crime for which he was condemned, namely, of giving 
a tacit conſent to the deſign of an inſurrection, the King 
could never have had an opportunity of exerciſing his cle- 
mency with more applauſe, to a man of ſo known virtue, 
near relation of the greateſt families in the Kingdom. But 
all theſe conſiderations were weak, againft the paſſion of 
revenge with which the King and the Duke of York were 
actuated. The Lord Ruſſel had been one of the warmeſt 
oppoſers of the Duke ot York, had joined the Earls of 
Shaftsbury and Eſſex, and carried up the Excluſion- bill to 
the Houſe of Lords. Theſe were crimes not to be for- 
given by the King and his brother, But perhaps moſt of 
my readers, after having peruſed the tranſactions of this 
reign, will not think it ſo enormous a crime to endeayour 
to oppoſe an arbitrary -power, which was beginning to be 
introduced. He died with great reſolution, proteſting his 
innocence, and ignorance of any deſign againſt the King's 
perſon, or of any contrivance to alter the Government. 
As it was expected that he would be interrupted, he ſpoke 
but little on the ſcaffold, leaving in the hands of the Sheriff 


a paper, in which he proteſted his innocence, and ſaid, 
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Algernoon 
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- Burner, 
Echard. 
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returned to England, where he joined the Country party, 
at which the King was extremely offended. | 


' Depoſitions 
| againſt him. 

Nov. 21. 

p. 715, 716. 


His Defence. 
p. 721. 


"Burner, 
P. 539. 


State-Tria!s. 
III. P. 722. 


That he died a true and ſincere Proteflant, and in the Com- 


munion of the Church of England, though he could never yet 


comply with, or riſe up to all the heights of ſome people. 
For a concluſion to this tragedy, it remains only to 
ſpeak of the condemnation and execution of Colonel Al- 
gerncon Sidney, who was accuſed of the plot, and of the 
deſign to kill the King. He was brother to the Earl of 
Leicgſter, and, in the late troubles, had been deeply engaged 
in the Republican party. At the Reſtoration he thought 
not fit to accept perſonally of the Indemnity, whether in 
diſtruſt of the King, or for ſome other reaſon, At laſt, 
in 1677, he obtained a particular pardon of the King, and 


Four witneſſes were produced againſt him, Rumſey, 
et, Keeling, and the Lord Howard of Eſcrick. "I'he 
three firſt contented themſelves with giving a particular ac- 
count of the plot, but ſaid nothing directly againſt the 
priſoner. He complained of it as a great hardſhip, as pre- 
poſſeſſing the Jury. The Lord Howard depoſed, as be- 
fore at the trial of the Lord Ruſſel, that Colonel Sidney 
was of the Council of Six, and had ſent Aaron Smith into 
Scotland, to engage the Scots in a rebellion. | 

His defence was, firſt, the great improbability of erecting 
a Council of Six; and that perſons ſo little knowing one 
another, ſhould preſently fall into ſo great and intimate a 
friendſhip. As to the Duke of Monmouth, he ſaid, he ne- 
ver ſpoke with him above three times in his life; and one 
time was, when Lord Faward brought him to his Houle 
and cozened them both ; for he told the Duke, that Colo- 
nel Sidney had invited him, and he told the Colonel, that 
the Duke invited himſelf, and neither of them was true. 
He enlarged upon the ill reputation of the Lord Howard, 


(1) He was beheaded, July 21. on a Scaffold erected in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. There were ten Companies of the King's-guards, 


Vol II. 


1683; 


He alledged the Lord Hy. 
ard's indigence, and his owing him money, which debt 


might probably be cancelled by his conviction. He proveg 1 
by the teſtimonies of the Earls of Clare and Ang liſ 5 1 
Mr. Philip, and Mr. Edward, Howard, Dr. Burn Mr WW 
Ducas, and Mr. Blake, that the Lord Howard had confeſ E 
ſed, That he could not get his pardon until he had done ſome 
other jobs, till he was paſt the drudgery of ſwearing, 

During this whole trial, the Judges themſelves under. 
took to anſwer the reaſons of the accuſed, without leavin 
any thing for the King's Counſel to do. But they anſwered 
not the objection drawn from the confeſſion of Lord Hab. 
ard, nor did he himſelf make any reply. So that the de- 
ſign of the Court to furniſh the Jury with reaſons to con- 
demn the priſoner, manifeſtly appeared. 

But what was moſt urged againſt him, was a many. 1 
ſcript found among his papers. It was an anſwer to a book 50 '% Ws 
compoſed by Sir Robert Filmer, to prove, that, by the laws lee, ng 3 
of God and Nature, Kings, and particularly thoſe of Exg- ard ogg 
land, were inveſted with abſolute and unlimited power. in 
Sidney, in his anſwer to this book, had aflerted a quite E +2 
contrary doctrine, and carried his republican principles to T 
a very great height, | = F< 

He ſaid firft, that the manuſcript was not writ by him, ;.. | 
and he ſaw no reaſon for aſcribing it to him. That though 25 : 
he was the author, it might be writ many years ago, in 
anſwer to Filmer's book, with no intention of publiſhing it, 
but d:ſputand: gratia, only for private diverſion, and the 
exerciſe of his pen. In fine, he inſiſted very much upon 
the neceſſity of two witneſſes to the ſame fact. The 
Court, as I ſaid, anſwered all his objections, but it plainly Sf] 
appears, it was with wretched cavils and ſubtilties. To the p.73, = 
manuſcript it was anſwered, that ſcribere gſt agere, and that 55 
there was ſufficient in it to prove che malice of his heart, 
and his treaſonable deſigns. I know not whether the En- 
gliſh Lawyers are agreed in this maxim (2). However, PIES 
he was brought in guilty by the Jury. It is pretended, dum, 
this was the firſt time a man was accuſed of treaſon, and 
condemned to die, for writing any thing without publiſh- 
ing it. 1 | 

He was beheaded the 7th of December, without diſco- al 
vering the leaſt weakneſs. Inſtead of a Speech on the ſcaf- 3 
fold, he delivered a writing to the Sheriff, in which he Rene“ 
complained bitterly of the injuſtice done him. He repre- P. ca.. 
ſented the infamous life of the Lord Howard, and the _ 
Judges, as men corrupted, and only promoted to ſerve the 
deſigns of the Court. | N 

While theſe pretended conſpirators were vigorouſly pro- ju a. 
ſecuted, the Univerſity of Oxford diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in a particular manner, amongſt the advocates for the Court, 
by a condemnation in form of twenty ſeven propoſitions, 
collected out of ſeveral modern authors, concerning the re- 
gal power. This decree was preſented to the King with j,,.,, 
great ſolemnity, and very graciouſly received. In the de- 
cree itſelf will appear the ſentiments of the Univerſity at 


1633 


Ito 
the ag, 


1723, 


that time. 


The Judgment and Decree of the Univerſity of Oxford, poſ- 714 oxi 
fed in the Convocation, July 21. 1683, againſt certain nk 
pernicious Books, and damnable Doctrines, dejtruftive to 490 * 

the ſacred perſons of Princes, their State and Government, 
and 1 all human Society (3). : 
A though the barbarous aſſaſſination lately enterprized 
againſt the perſon of his ſacred Majefty, and his 
royal brother, engage all our thoughts to reflect wich 
the utmoſt deteſtation and abhorrence on that execrable 
villany, hateful to God and man, and pay our due ac- 
knowledgments to the Divine Providence, which by ex- 
traordinary methods brought it to paſs, that the breath of | 
«© our noſtrils, the anointed of the Lord, is not taken in 
o the pit which was prepared for him; and that under bis 
e ſhadow we continue to live, and enjoy the bleſſings of 
© his Government; yet notwithſtanding, we find it to be 
a neceſſary duty at this time to ſearch into, and lay open 
< thoſe impious doctrines, which having of late been ſtu- 
„ diouſly diſſeminated, gave riſe and growth to theſe nefa- 
e rious attempts; and paſs upon them our ſolemn publick 
*© cenſure, and decree of condemnation. 1 
© Theretore, to the honour of the holy and undivided 
« Trinity, the preſervation of Catholick truth in the 
Church, and that the King's Majeſty may be ſecured 
both from the attempts of open bloody enemies, 


and + trooP of horſe, 


drawn up, to prevent any diſturbances that might ariſe at the ſight of ſo moving and melancholy a ſpe&acle. Echard, Tom. III. p. 693. In the 


Duke ot Aonmonth's Journal, it is ſaid, That the King told him, © He enclined to have ſaved the Lord Ruſſel, but was forced to conſent to 
See Kennet, p. 406. 


** otherwiſe he muſt have broke with his brother, the Duke ot York.” 


his Death, 


(2; Finch aggravated the Matter of the Book, as a Proot ot his Intentions, pretending it was an Overt-A@&, for he ſaid, Scribere eff agere- Burnet, 


P. 57 
(3 


occaſion to this Epigram. 


2. 0 
3 This Decree was drawn up by Dr. Jane of Chriſi- Church, who upon it was made Dean of Gloxceſter, He joined in the Revolution, which gave 


Decretum figis ſolenne, Decanus ut eſſet, 


Ut fieres Praſul, Jane, refigis idem. 


4 machinations 


es;. 


51 


ford 


Book XXIII. 


« machinations of treacherous hereticks and ſchiſmaticks: 
« We the Vice-Chancellor, Doctor, Proctors, and Ma- 
c ſters, regent and not regent, met in Convocation, in the 
« accuſtomed manner, time, and place, on Saturday the 
« one and twentieth day of uh, in the year 1683, con- 
« cerning certain propoſitions contained in divers books 
« and writings, publiſhed in the Engliſb, and alſo the La- 
« tin tongues, repugnant to the holy Scriptures, decrees 
« of Councils, writings of the Fathers, the faith and pro- 


& ſeſſion of the Primitive Church, and alſo deſtructive of 


de the kingly Government, the ſafety of his Majeſty's per- 
ce ſon, the publick Peace, the laws of Nature, and bonds 
« of human Society; by our unanimous aſſent and con- 
« ſent, have decreed and determined in manner and form 
« following. 

« J. All civil authority is derived originally from the 
« people. | 

« II. There is a mutual compact, tacit or exprels, 
tc hetween a Prince and his Subjects; and that if he per- 
« form not his duty, they are diſcharged from theirs. 

III. That if lawful Governors become tyrants, or 
te govern otherwiſe than by the laws of God and man 
<« they ought to do, they forfeit the right they had unto 
cc their Government. Lex Rex. Buchan. de Fure Regni. 
&« Mindiciæ contra Tyrannss, Bellarm, de Conciliis, de 
&« Pontifice, Milton. Goodwin. Baxt. H. C. 

« IV, The Sovereignty of England is in the three 
c Eſtates, viz, King, Lords, and Commons. The King 
« has but a co-ordinate power, and may be over-ruled 
<« by the other two. Lex Rex. Hunton, Of a limited and 
cc mixed Monarchy, Baxter's H. C. Polit, Catechiſ. 

V. Birth-right and proximity of blood give no title 
cc to rule or government; and it is lawful to preclude the 
& next Heir from his right and ſucceſſion to the Crown. 


Lex Rex. Hunt's Poſtſcript, Deleman's Hiſtory of 


«© Succeſſion. Fulian the Apoſiate. Mene T ekel, 

« VI, It is lawful for Subjects, without the conſent, 
« and againſt the command of the ſupreme Magiſtrate, 
c to enter into leagues, covenants and aſſociations, for 


<< defence of themſelves and their Religion. Solemn League 
and Covenant. Late Aſſociation, 


„ VII. Self-preſervation is the fundamental law of na- 
ce ture, and ſuperſedes the obligation of all others, when- 
4 ſoever they ſtand in competition wich it. Hobbes, de 
(ive; Leviathan, „„ 

VIII. The doctrine of the Goſpel, concerning pa- 
<« tient ſuffering of injuries, is not inconſiſtent with vio- 


© [ent reſiſting of the higher powers, in caſe of perſe- 


4 cution for Religion. Lex Rex. Julian the Apotate. 
% Apologet. Relat. 
4 


<« againſt the laws of our Country; and the primitive 


% Chriſtians choſe rather to die than reſiſt, becauſe 
«© Chriſtianity was not ſettled by the laws of the Empire. 


„ FJulian the Apgſtate. | 58 

„K. Poſſeſſion and ſtrength give a right to govern; 
and ſucceſs in a cauſe or enterprize, proclaims it to be 
lawful and juſt: To purſue it, is to comply with the 
&« will of God, becauſe it is to follow the conduct of his 


© cides, Jan. 31. 1648, Baxter. PFenkins's Petition, 
Z | 

„ XT. In the ſtate of nature there is no difference be- 
tween good and evil, right and wrong: The ſtate of 
nature 1s a ſtate of war, in which every man hath a 
right to all things. | 


«© XII. The foundation of civil authority is this natural 


ſtrate, upon men's entring into ſocieties : And not onl 
a foreign invader, but a domeſtick rebel, put himſelf 
again into a ſtate of nature, to be proceeded againſt, 
not as a Subject, but an enemy; and conſequently 
acquires by his rebellion the ſame right over the life of 
his Prince, as the Prince for the moſt heinous crimes 
has over the life of his own Subjects. | 
© XIII. Every man, after his entering into a Society, 
retains a right of defending himſelf againſt force; and 
cannot transfer that right to the Commonwealth, when 
he conſents to that union whereby a Commonwealth is 
made: And in caſe a great many men together have al- 
ready reſiſted the Commonwealth, for which every one 

of them expected death, they have liberty then to join 
together to aſſiſt and defend one another: Their bearing 
of arms, ſubſequent to the firſt breach of their duty, 
tho” it be to maintain what they have done, is no new 
unjuſt act; and if it be only to defend their perſons, it 
is w pul at . Bw 

i oath ſu ds no obligation to „ and 
** a pact obliges no further than it is Saint: 8 
quently, if a Prince gives any indication, that he does 
not believe the — of Fealty and Allegiance made 
2 8 


(e 


cc 


| . There lies no obligation upon Chriſtians to Paſ- 
e five Obedience, when the Prince commands any thing 


cc 


“ Providence, Hobbes. Owen's Sermon before the Regi- 


right, which is not given but left to the ſupreme Magi- 


26. CHARLES II. 


c 
ct 
cc 


their Subjection; and notwithſtanding their pacts and 
oaths, may lawfully rebel againſt, and deſtroy their So- 
vereign. Hobbes de Civ. Leviathan. 
„ XV. If a People, that by oath and duty are obliged 
to a Sovereign, ſhall ſinfully diſpoſſeſs him, and, contrary 
to their Covenants, chuſe and covenant with another; 
they may be obliged by their latter Covenants, notwith- 
ſtanding their former, Baxter's H. C. 
« XVI. All oaths are unlawful, and contrary to the 
word of God. Quakers, | 
« XVII. An oath obligeth not in the ſenſe of the im- 
„ poſers, but the takers. Sheriff”s Caſe. 
« XVIII. Dominion is founded in Grace, 
«© XIX. The powers of this world are uſurpations upon 
the prerogative of Jeſus Chriſt; and it is the duty of 
God's people to deſtroy them, in order to the ſetting 
*© Chriſt upon his Throne. Fifth- Monarchy-Men. 
XX. The Presbyterian Government is the ſcepter of 
Chriſt's Kingdom, to which Kings as well as others are 
bound to ſubmit, and the King's ſupremacy in eccleſia- 
ſtical affairs, aſſerted by the Church of England, is in- 
& jurious to Chriſt, the ſole King and head of the Church. 
& Altare Damaſcenum. Apologet. Relat. Hiſt. of Indul- 
„ gences. Cartwright. Travers, 
XXI. It is not lawful for Superiors to impoſe any 
thing in the worſhip of God that is not antecedently 
„ necellary, | 
«© XXII. The duty of not offending a weak brother, is 
inconſiſtent with all human authority of making laws 
concerning indifferent things. Proteſtant Reconciler, 
XXIII. Wicked Kings and T'yrants ought to be put 
© to death; and if the Judges and inferiour Magiſtrates 
% will not do their office, the power of the ſword devolves 
<< to the people: If the major part of the people refuſe to 


6 exerciſe this power, then the Miniſters may excommu- 
cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 
- 
& 


NA A 


o 


La 


IL 
cc 


cc 
ce 
cc 


cc 


c 


his Subjects to kill him, as the people did Athaliah ; and 


cc 


Feat, 


* people of God, in all ages, are to expect new revelations 


© man, having an inward motion from God, to kill a 


« tyrant. Qualers, and other Enthuſiaſts. Goodman. 
XXV. The example of Phineas, is to us inſtead of 


cc 


proved in one age, muſt needs oblige in all. Goodman. 


« Knox, Napthal:, | | | 

«© XXVI. King Charles I. was lawfully put to death; 
and his murderers were the bleſſed inſtruments of God's 
glory in their generations. Milton. Goodwin, Owen, 
XXVII. King Charles the Fir/# made war upon his 
Parliament: And in ſuch a caſe, the King may not 
only be reſiſted, but he ceaſeth to be King. Baxter. 
We decree, judge, and declare, all and every of theſe 


cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 


of them to be alſo heretical and blaſphemous ; infamous 
<< to the Chriſtian Religion, and deſtructive of all Govern- 


„ ment in Church and State. | 


© We further decree, that the books which contain the 


© aforeſaid propoſitions, and impious doctrines, are fitted 
cc 


men, ftir up ſeditions and tuimults, overthrow States and 
cc 


Kingdoms, and lead to rebellion, murder of Princes, 


„and Atheiſm itſelf. And therefore we interdict all mem- 


6c 
cc 
cc 


bers of the Univerſity from the reading of the ſaid books, 
under the penalties in the Statutes expreſſed. We alſo 
order the before-recited books to be publickly burnt by 
„ the hand of our Marſhal, in the court of our Schools. 

e Likewiſe we order, that in perpetual memory hereof, 


* theſe our decrees ſhall be entered into the Regiſtry of 


* our Convocation ; and that copies of them being com- 


% municated to the ſeveral Colleges and Halls within this 
% Univerſity, they be there publickly affixed in the Li- 
<< braries, Reſectories, or other fit places where they may 
<< be ſeen and read of all, 5 

Laſtly, We command, and ſtriẽtly enjoin all and 
“ ſingular the Readers, Tutors, Catechiſts, and others, to 
„ whom the care and truſt of initiating youth is com- 
© mitted, that they diligently inſtruct and ground their 
e ſcholars in that moſt neceſſary doctrine, which, in a 
% manner, is the badge and character of the Church of 
* England, of ſubmitting to every ordinance of man, for the 
Lord's ſake ; whether it be to the King, as ſupreme ; or 


cc unto Governors, as unto them that are ſent by him, for the | 


& puniſbment of evil-doers, and for the praiſe of them that 
32 - mo Toching that this Abmien — . is 
© to be clear, abſolute, and without any exception of any 
ec ſtate or order of men: Alſo, that they, according to the 
« Apoſtle's precept, £xhort, that firſi of all, ſupplications, 
& prayer, interceſſions, and giving of thanks, be made jo, 
a 


* by any of his Subjects, they are thereby freed from 1683. 


nicate ſuch a King : After which it is lawful for any of 
ehu, Fezabel, Buchanan. Knox. Goodman. Gilby. 
XXIV. Aſter the ſealing of the Scripture-Canon, the 


for a rule of their actions; and it is lawful for a private 


a command: For what God hath commanded or ap- 


propoſitions to be falſe, ſeditious, and impious; and moſt 


to deprave good manners, corrupt the minds of uneaſy 
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732 The HISTORY 


1683. © all men; for the King, and all that are in authority, that 
we may lead a quiet and peaceable life, in all godlineſs and 
* honeſty, for this is good and acceptable in the fight of God 
©« wr Saviour. And in eſpecial manner, that they preſs 
and oblige them, humbly to offer their moſt ardent and 
“e daily prayers at the throne of grace, for the preſervation 
t of our Sovereign Lord King Charles, from the attempts 
&« of open violence, and ſecret machinations of perfidious 
© traitors; that the Defender of the Faith, being ſafe un- 
<« (er the defence of the moſt High, may continue his 
« reign on earth, till he exchange it for that of a late and 
« happy immortality.” 
Marriage of The marriage of the Princeſs Anne, ſecond daughter of 
On? the Duke of Yer#, with Prince George, brother to the King 
Cennet. of Denmark, celebrated the 28th of July, gave ſome, but 
P-497- no long interruption to the proſecutions of the conſpirators. 
The King re- We have ſeen that the city of London complied with the 
—_ . King's pleaſure in relation to their Charter. But it ſeems 
<<pted by the the King repented of his being ſo favorable. The eleCtion 
City of Lon- of a Lord-Mayor, which is uſually on the 29th of Scptem- 
Ws 3 ber, having been deferred to the 6th of October, the King, 
Mayor and on pretence that the city had not tendered him a formal 
o:her Magi- ſubmiſſion, ordered the judgment upon the 2uo Warrants 
2 to be entered. By this the city being without a Charter, 
Kennet, the Government was ſeized by the King, who ſent a com- 
P-4%7- miſſion to Sir /i/lam Pritchard to continue in the execu- 
Sk tion of his office during pleaſure. He confirmed likewiſe 
the two Sheriffs with the ſame reſtriction, and diſplaced 
the Recorder, naming another in his room (1). Shortly 
after, on St. Simon and Jude's day, on which it is cuſto- 
mary for the new Lord-Mayor to take the oaths in the 
Court of Exchequer, the King appointed a new Lord-Mayor 
during his pleaſure. Thus the city of London ſaw itſelf 
without Charter or Privileges, and entirely dependent on 
the King's will 


debe The King, as I faid, publiſhed a proclamation for ap- 


Mcnmouth 
rerornales 


prehending all the conſpirators againſt his life, among whom 


| kimſ!f w» was his natural ſon, the Duke of Monmouth, "The Duke 
dee Nie. had hitherto kept himſelf concealed, But at laſt weary of 


11 80 om his uneaſy ſituation, he writ a very ſubmiſhve letter to the 
P. 162, an 


Arpendix. King his father, wherein, after politively denying his ever 


1. having any deſign againſt his life, he owned however, that 


Kennet, © 


p. %. many people had made him believe his own was in danger, 


Burnet. and thereby cauſed him to commit things contrary to his 
P-573- duty to the King and the Duke of York, and asked both 
their pardons with great earneſtneſs and ſubmiſſion, He 
added, that if his Majeſty would give him his pardon, he 
would deliver himſelf into the hands of the Duke, that he 
might bring him to him. This was accompanied with pro- 
teſtations and aſſurances of reſpect, ſubmiſhon, and fidelity 
for the future. He concluded with ſaying, ** That he 
„ would never ask to ſee the King's face more, if ever he 
did any thing againſt the Duke; which was the greateſt 
& curſe he could lay upon himſelf.“ LEE . 
The King could not diflemble his ſatisſaction at the receipt 
of this letter, for he tenderly loved the Duke of Monmouth. 
Nevertheleſs, with his own hand he writ the following 
anſwer: Jf the Duke of Monmouth deſires to make himſelf 
capable of my mercy, he muſt render himſelf to the Secretary, 
and reſolve to tell me all he knows, reſigning himſelf entirely 


to my pleaſure. 


Sprat's Hiſt, This drew a ſecond letter from the Duke, more ſubmiſ- 


ee an five than the former, in which he confeſſed his offence 


p. 204. Againſt the King and the Duke, but in general terms, and 
without mention of particulars (2). But in aſſuring the 
King of an unreſerved ſubmiſſion to his pleaſure, he intreat- 
ed him, that he would not expoſe him to the ignominy 
of a trial, nor ſend him to the Tower, nor force him to 
be a witneſs againſt any perſon. 

The King, ſatisfied with this letter, very readily admit- 
ted his beloved ſon to ask forgiveneſs. He was introduced 
by Secretary Fenkins, who withdrew, and left him alone 
with the King and the Duke of York, What paſſed be- 
tween them, can only be known from the report of the 

Tbid. p.164, King and the Duke his brother, It is however affirmed, 
ns that he threw himſelf at the King's feet, acknowledging his 
guilt (3), and asking his pardon ; that he confeſſed himſelf 
faulty to the Duke, asking his pardon alſo. All this is 
very probable, but what is added admits of ſome doubt, 
namely, that be confirmed whatever had been depoſed 
Echard, againſt the Lord Ruſſel, and Colonel Sidney, and thereby 
II. P. 703. corroborated the Lord Hnvard's evidence. It is alſo added, 
that he aſſured, all the conſiderable Non-conformiſt Mi- 
niſters knew of the conſpiracy. As this could only come 
from the King, or Duke of York, and as it was the inter- 
25 Burner, eſt of both, that the Earl of Ee, Lord Ruſſel, and Co- 
„74. 


(x) Sir George Treby was diſplaced, and Sir Thomas Fenner, 
turned out, and as many new ones named in their flead. Kennet, p. 40. 
2) He only ſaid, © 
“ underſiood by me: Yer I can ſay I never had a criminal thou 


* - (3) He did fully and freely acknowledge his bayi 
ledge or thought of che Aﬀaſin ge his having been conſc 


Aonmouth, received letters from him, unknown to the 


who was knighted at the ſame time, was made Recorder. Eight Aldermen were likewiſe p, hte | 


: 7 Echatd. 
I conteſs, Sir, I have been in fault, miſled, and inſenſibl in things of which the conſequence was not enough 111, f. 7% 
ht towards your Majeſty N | 


- d ious of the Conſpiracy ; but perſiſted to the laſt in renouncing any the leaſt know 
ating part. Sprat's Hift, p. 164. See the Nuke's 9 in Komet, apr; ſt vey COT 


if ENGLAND. 


lonel Sidney, ſhoald be thought guilty, al 
themſelves obliged to credit 3 do not think 163, 
However this be, the King ordered his pardon to be dif 
patched with all expedition. But afterwards, and ures 
port, That the Dike of Monmouth had made n confeſſion, dern. 
but had aſſerted the innocency of ſome that had ſuffers Yn, 5.16, 


King required him to write over, and ſubſcribe the 2 the 
ing letter: OWs 


Vol. I 


= Means 


0 I Have heard of ſome reports of me, as if I ſhould 1 221 

1 have leſſened the late plot, and gone about to gif b 8 „ — Link 

dit the evidence given againſt thoſe who have died 4 5 56 

* juſtice. Your Majeſty and the Duke know, how in 8 

** nuouſly I have owned the late conſpiracy ; and thou 1 ph 

was not conſcious of any deſign againſt your Mate „b.. 

« life, yet I lament the having had ſo great «hare i A 

** Other part of the ſaid conſpiracy, Sir, I have taken the 

liberty to put this in writing for my own vindicatio : 

and 1 beſeech you to look forward, and endeavour 8 

1 forget the faults you have forgiven me; I will take care 

never to commit any more againſt you, or come within 5 

*© the danger of being again miſled from my duty, but 84055 

** make it the buſineſs of my life to deſerve the pardon our % 

+ Majeſty hath granted to, | 1 pat; 
Your dutiful Monmouth, ; . T. III 

It is certain, the Duke writ, or at leaſt ſubſeribed this . , 

letter, which, as it appears, was expreſſed in general terms, i 8 renne 

without deſcending to particulars. And yet, ſhortly after lin. » 57 

he repented of what he had done, and with great importu- n.. 

nity preſſed the King to return him the paper he had ſub- 2-175. Cee 

ſcribed. The King anſwered bim, he would not keep it 1 1 5 

againſt his will, that he might not have occaſion to ſay, he 1 ok 

had been forced to write it, But withal, he warned him to 7 


conſider, what ill conſequences might follow upon this ob- 
ſtinacy, and therefore gave him time till the next morning 25 f v. 
to deliberate with himſelf, The next day the Duke de. 
manded his letter with till greater importunity, and the“ 
King reſtored it, but from that moment baniſhed him from may 
his preſence at Court. Der. . 
It is ealy to ſee, that the motive which induced the Aan: 
Duke to demand his letter again, is a jubject for conjectures, . f 
and difficult to be diſcovered. Some pretend, the Duke of Sri 
Monmuuth's friends repreſented to him, that by writing this 5. . 
letter, he had thrown himſelf upon an unavoidable precipice, 
ſince at ſome other time it might be turned to his ruin. 
Others maintain, that he was fo troubled in conſcience, pe: 
for having aſſerted in this letter a thing which he knew to ?-575- 
be falſe, that he was not ealy till it was returned him. 


3 
5 Ras 


Each follows the opinion which is moſt agreeable to his ſyſ- 


tem, but no proof is produced on either fide. Laſtly, 


there are who pretend, it was a contrivance between the 


King and the Duke of Monmouth, and that the King, not 

to diſoblige the Duke of York, told, or ordered the Duke of 
Monmouth to be told, to demand his letter again, in order 

to have an opportunity to reſtore it, for fear the Duke of 
York might one day make an ill uſe of it, They confirm Kenner, 
their conjecture from the King's behaviour to the Duke of F. | 
Monmouth in his abſence. The Duke withdrawing into Ill. f. 5x, 
Holland, and the Prince of Orange receiving him with | 
great reſpect and civility, the King could not forbear teſ- 
tifying his ſatisfaction. He writ frequently to the Duke of 


Duke of York, and privately ſupplied him with money. | 
The winter this year was very remarkable for a violent 4 5: 
froſt, which began about the beginning of December, and 5% 


laſted till the 5th of February. The Thames was ſo frozen, — r. 
that there was another City, as it were, on the ice, by the 1. 1-7 Be Lv 
great number of booths erected between the Temple and 3. 
Southwark, in which place was held an abſolute fair, for ret 
above a fortnight, of all ſorts of trades. An ox was like- FE . 
wiſe roaſted whole, bulls baited, and the like. i 

In September or October this year, the K ing commiſſion- Tage, in 


ed the Lord Dartmouth to go with about twenty fail of ou 

ſhips, and utterly demoliſh the town, caftle, and mole of 11. r. 15% RE 

Tangier. The mole had coft the King vaſt fums, but for , _ 

want of money or for ſome other cauſe was left unfiniſhed. *' TE 

The Lord Dartmouth had alſo orders to choak up the ha- 

ven. Six months were ſpent in executing this commiſſion. 

The King was thereby freed from a conſiderable annual 

expence for the preſervation of this place, and moreover» 

the Garriſon, moſtly conſiſting, as I obſerved, of P opiſh —_ - 

ſoldiers and officers, ſerved to augment the King's force _ 

2 on, and keep in awe thoſe who were impatient of In 
e yoke. | : 

his year 1683, was memorable for the famous ſiege pra 


Burnet. 


— Sprat's Hi. Append, p. 204. 
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| 5 | The Popiſh 
| — Lords ad- 


Book XXIII. 


1683. of Viema, formed by the Grand Viſier Nara Muſtapha, 
the gth'of July, with an army of an hundred and thirty 
thouſand men, and raiſed by the King of Poland, the ſe- 
cond of September, when the City was reduced to the laſt 
extremity. | 


; 7 1683-4. The year 1684 was almoſt wholly ſpent in eſtabliſhing 


the King's acquired abſolute power. This was done chiefly 


| 3 Means to by three expedients, The firſt was the augmentation of 
EZ ..frm the the Forces by the Garriſon of Tangier : The ſecond was 
e 4 the rigorous puniſhment of thoſe who were not only aceu- 


Inte Power. 


ſed of the Proteſtant Plot, but had during the quarrels be- 
tween the King and the late Parliaments, taken the liberty 
to ſpeak of the King and the Duke of York, with too much 
paſſion and heat. Theſe Speeches, at a time when the 
King and the Duke were obliged to diſſemble, for fear of 
fart her exaſperating the Parliament, were now remembered, 
when they were in a more favorable ſituation, and the au- 
thors made to ſuffer. The third expedient was, the per- 
ſuading indirectly all the Corporations in the Kingdom to 
ſurrender theit*Charters to the King:. I have already ſuid 
what I had to ſay concerning the garriſon of Tangter. 


EZ 6.1 mui As to the fecond expedient, I mean, the proſecutions 

e ſeve- againſt the King's and Duke's enemies, it would be tedious 

EXT 747/05 to enumerate afl the tryals and ſentences given againſt 
Scate-Trials. FL. a 

1. 11. thoſe who were atcuſed either of the laſt plot, or of hav- 


ing ſpoken too freely of the King and the Duke. No- 
thing elſe almoſt occurs in the events of the year 1684. 


5 Kennet, Since the City had loſt: their privileges, the King had no- 
p. 4% minated Sheriff (1) entirely devoted to him, who took 


care in all criminal trials to impannel Juries, diſpoſed to 


0 Character of follow the ſuggeſtions of the Court. Fo facilitate the 
I Swi condemnation of thoſe whoſe proſecutions were reſolved, 
WIE e 


EX une, the King, in December laſt, had made Sir George Fefferies 
| Y p:567- Lord Chief-Juſtice of the King's-Bench. He was a man fit 


for the purpofes of the Court, without honour or con- 
ſcience, impudent to the laſt . and ever ready to be- 
tray his duty and the interefts of Juſtice and the Kingdom 
to recommend himſelf to thoſe who were in power. Theſe 
great qualities advanced him at laſt to the Chancellorſhip 
of England. The King had alſo made other alterations 
among the Judges, fo that he was in a manner affured of 


the compliance of all the Courts of juſtice. The Court. 


party had made a great noiſe ſome time before, concerning 
the Ignoramus returned by the London Juries upon all Bills 
_ preferred againſt the Whigs, and theſe complained no leſs 


of the rigour exerciſed this year by the Fories. Books 


have been publiſhed to ſhew the paſſion, the partiality, and 
the . injuſtices of the Judges and Juries, in favour of 
the Court. But I cannot deſcend to theſe particulars, 
however proper they may be to demoftrate, with what 
Zeal the Court promoted the execution of their deſigns, 
and to ſhow the characters of the perſons employed. 1 
ſhall therefore omit many trials of perfons little known, 


and confine my ſelf to ſome particular caſes, by which the 
reſt will be eaſily judged of. | 


| 1 | The Earl The Earl of Danby had been fent to the Tower by the 
£1 * Houſe of Lords, upon an impeachment from the Com- 


7 | Feb. 12, mons. He had often demanded to be diſcharged upon bail; 


: | 3 but the Judges had always refuſed his requeſt, declaring 


Phillips, that it was not in their Power to admit to bail a Peer of the 


BR Burnt. Realm impriſoned by parliament. This was the law of the 
_ Kingdom. But the alterations amongſt the Judges had 


| likewiſe produced great alterations in the maxims and 
finciples of the Courts of Juſtice. The Judges who had 
en in office ſome time, believed it lawful to releaſe the 


| Earl upon bail, which was accordingly taken, the Earl 


go rp ina recognizance of ten thouſand pounds. 


reg the liberty of the Popiſh Lords, priſoners in the Tower. 
Bail. The Lord Petre one of thoſe Lords, dying about a month 


F- db. 7 before __ his death-bed ſent a letter to the King, diſown- 
EE >... ing in his laſt words, and upon his Salvation, the mat- 
ES Ecturd, ters of which he ſtood accuſed. After a declaration ſo ex- 


Hl. p. 709. preſs, the King not doubting the innocence of the other 


four, told the Court by his Attorney-General, that he 


conſented to whatever the Court ſhould: think fit to be 
done with regard to the Popiſh Lords. Whereupon they 
were admitted to bail the ſame day with the Earl of Dan- 
by, It muſt be that the former Judges were very ignorant, 
not to know that an inferiour Court had power to releaſe 
men impriſoned by the ſupreme Court of the Kingdom, 
or that the preſent Judges were more bold than their pre- 
deceſſors. | 
But the perſons accuſed of the laſt conſpiracy, and thoſe 
who had ſpoken diſteſpectfully of the King and the Duke, 
met not with ſo much humanity. Among the great num- 


(1) Peter D.miel, and Sammel Daſhwoed, Eſquires. Kennet, p. 40%. 
his. Keepers, tor whi 


Julian the Apeſtate. Kennet, p. 40. 


* 


No. 80. Vor. II. 


e releaſe of the Earl of Danby was a precedent for 


(2) February 7, I,aurence Braddon and Hngh Spebe were tried tor a miſdemanour in ſuborning witneſſes to prove. the Earl of R 
er eh che firſt was fined two thouſand pounds and the latter one thouſand pounds. February 14. Sir Samne! Barnard 
the ufand pounds for writing ſome Letters about the plot. State- Thul, Tom. III. p. 771, 845-—— And Samuel Jobnſem live hundred Marks, 


26. CHARLES IL 733 


ber proſecuted for theſe two offentes, I ſhall only relate 168 3-4. 
the trials of three or four, | 

Mr. Hampden was tried for a:conſpirator. the 6th. of Fe- _— 
bruary, The Lord Howard. depoſed againſt him, lat of 8 
the Council of ſix meeting at Mr. Hampden's houſe, Mr. Hunt. 
Hampden made an introductory ſpeech. to open the Aſſom. > ag 
bly, and that he was concerned in: ſending Aaron South bs. At 
into Scotland. Mr. Hampden's Counſel inſiſted upon Lord 
Howard's ill: reputation, and ſcandalous life, and repreſent- _ 
ed him as little better than an Atheiſt. But ſuch objectit 
ons were of force only againſt Oates and Brdioe. For 
how was · it poſhble that the Lord Howard ſhould be an ill 
man, ſince he only depoſed againſt Proteſtants? On the 
other hand, Mr. Hampden produced witneſſes who teſtified “. 753: 
his virtue, his piety, his morality. But theſe teſtimonies 
were. ineffectual. F-fferies, in a long Speech, ſpeaking 
of Religion and Virtue, turned it. upon the priſoner in 
theſe words, Was it not (faid he) under the ſhape of 2757+ 
<< Religion that the bleſſed Martyr King Charles I. came 
to the block? Nay ſome men were at a loſs to know 
which way they. ſhould put a ſpirit into the common 
peaple to oppoſe the King; and ſome among them 
[Ar. Hampden the fir/t] bid them be ſure to put Roli: 
gion to be the pretence, and that would make them run 
«© headlong' to what they would haue them.“ By this ex- 
cellent argument, to be virtuous and religious, was a. fign 
of a man's being ingaged in the plot. But obſetve an ar- 
tifice' made uſe of to caſt Mr. Hampden. It is certain, that, 
ſuppoſing the truth of Lord AHavard's teſtimony, Mr. 
Hampden was not leſs guilty than Lord Ruſſe or Colonel 
Sidney. Nevertheleſs he could not be condemned as a 
Traitor, ſince there was but one evidence againſt him, and 
all laws divine and human require two witneſſes to the tak- 
ing away a man's life. He was therefore indicted of a miſ- 
demeanour, and, the Jury finding him guilty on the tefti- 


cc 
cc 
cc 


mony of Lord Howard, the Court was ſatisficd with:fining #7 7s fed 


him forty thouſand pounds, and obliging him to find ſure- forty thon- 


ſand. ponnds. 


ties for his good behaviour during lite, This was thought þ, 71. 
to be a very ſtrange and a ſevere ſentence, But the ener. 
King diſpelled all doubts concerning this affair, by alluring {4.77 


the publick in a large Declaration, "Phat if he had: not III. p. 719, 


granted the Duke of Manmout hs requeſt, That he would | 
«© not make him a witneſs, neither Mr. Hampden, nor 
<< ſearce any one man of thoſe that were freed upon bait, 
<<-had eſcaped death, fotos m 
John Dutton Colt Eſquire, a member of the three laſt 1684, 
Parliaments, being accuſed of ſpeaking theſe words, Thy candaum 
Dute of York is a Papiſt, and before any ſuch'\Papi/# og e 
ſhall be ſuccefſir to the Crown of England, 7 will be hanged v 
at my own door. Theſe and other injurious words being et Cal. 
proved againſt him, the Jury brought in their verdict tor l Ant, 
the Duke of York, and gave him tor damages a hundred +14 
thouſand pounds. e | 
The Duke of York alſo brought his action of Scanda- Au, 
lum Magnatum againſt Titus Oats, for directly calling him IT: ee 
Traytor. For this offence the Court gave the Duke of III. p. 999. 
York a hundred thouſand pounds damages. Shortly after, Kennet. 
he was indicted for perjury, in relation to Father {reland's mo 
being in London at the time Oates ſwore to, at his trial. | 
Not long after another indictment of perjury was preferred 
againſt him, in relation to his being preſent at the ſuppoſed 
conſult of the Jeſuits at the M Hite-Horſe Tavern in 1678, 
But theſe indictments not being tried this Reign, Oates 
continued in priſon. | OF 7 | - 
Theſe three, and ſome others (2), omitted for brevity Holloway 
ſake, eſcaped with life, though properly condemned to cee. 


State-Trials 


perpetual impriſonment, as not being able to pay their in. p. 855. 


exorbitant fines. But two others, who were out of the Burner. 
Kingdom, did not come off ſo eaſy. James Holloway hav- {57% 
ing ſeen his name in the Gazette amongſt the conſpirators, p. 413. 
who were to be apprehended by the King's proclamation, Ecvard. 
fled to the Neft. Indien. Upon his flight, he had ſuffered Il P. 715. 
an Outlawry for High-T reaſon, and this year the Court 
hearing he was in the Vgſt- Indies, cauſed him to be appre- 
hended and brought to London, where he was executed April zo, 
upon the attainder of Outlawry for treaſon, | 

The ſame thing happened to Sir Thomas Arm/trong, who and Sir 


had been conſidered as one of the principal authors of the laſt Warösg 


plot, and named in the King's proclamation with a reward of State Try.” 
five hundred pounds. He had made his eſcape into Hol- III. p. 855. 


land, and was outlawed as well as Holloway. The Court Xn | 
hearing he was at Leyden, obtained an order from the Burnett, 
States to apprehend him, and accordingly before he had ?: 577+ , 
notice, he was apprehended and brought to Rotterdam; and 

from thence to London, When he appeared at the King's 

Bench Bar, he alledged that he was beyond ſea at the time - 


EMD was murdered by 
tos was fined ten 
for writing 
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1684, of the Outlawry, and begged that he might be tryed. But 
his requeſt was abſolutely rejected, and the rather, as the 
Attorney-General told the Court, from the King, that 
Armſtrong was one of the perſons who were to aſſaſſinate 
his Majeſty on his return from Newmarket, which the pri- 
ſoner poſitively denied, He was executed the 2oth of 
June, and his head and quarters ſet up in ſeveral parts of 
the City. Only one was reſerved to be ſent down to 
Stafford, for which town he had been a Burgeſs in Par- 
liament. 

I do not think it neceſſary to relate the trials, this year, 
of a great number of Libellers, and perſons who had ſpo- 
ken againſt the King, the Duke of York, or the Govern- 
ment, In Echard's Hiſtory I find thirty two condemned 
in great fines, and ſome put in the Pillory. The Hiſtory 
of this year properly conſiſts of ſuch tranſactions only. 

The King The whole Kingdom being ſtruck with terror, the King 
prevai's 0. believed he ought to improve it, to the eſtabliſhment of his 
e abſolute power, ſo as to have nothing to ſear from any fu- 
he principal ture oppoſition. T'his was by depriving, at once all the 
[oats 1 :, Corporations, and conſequently all his Subjects of their Pri- 
him. vileges. It was not proper to uſe abſolute power, but to 
Kenner. proceed in a manner more politick and more dangerous to 
K. Cle. the people, by engaging them to make a voluntary ſutren- 
p.317. der of their Charters in order to receive ſuch: new..ones as 
Echard, the King ſhould pleaſe to grant. For this purpoſe, courtiers 
MI P. 720. and emiſſaries wete ſent to the more conſiderable Corpo- 
rations, to inſpire them with tcrior, and intima'e to them, 

that ſcarce one could eſcape, ſhould the King exerciſe ſtrict 

juſtice. This chiefly concerned the Whigs and INon-con- 

formiſts, for the Tories weie generally very ready blindly 

to obey the pleaſure of the Court. ꝙeries particularly 
diſtinguiſhed bimſelf in his Northern Circuit at the Sum- 

mer- aſſizes. He forgot nothing cap able of terriſying the 

people, aſſuring them, that a ſurrender of their Charters 

was the only way to avert the miſchieſs which hung over 

their head. Other Judges and emiſſaries did the ſame, and 

at laſt, the larger Corporations being thus gained, the leſſer 


neceſſarily followed. So, a ſudden and great change was 


ſeen in England, namely, the Engliſb nation without Rights 
or Privileges, but ſuch as the King would vouchſafe to grant 
her; and what is more ſtrange, the Engliſb themſelves ſur- 


rendered to Charles II. thoſe very Rights and Privileges 
which they had defended with ſo much paſſion, or rather | 


ar” againſt the attempts of Charles I. | 

The King. o make the people in ſome meaſure fully ſenſible of 
maſters his their new ſlavery, the King affected to muſter his forces, 
47, Which ſrom one regiment of Foot, and one troop of Hotſe- 
Echard. guards, (raiſed by himſelf, with the murmurs of many of 


Wt. P. 716. his Subjects) were increaſed to four thouſand compleatly 


trained and effective men. It might then be ſeen, that the 
members of Parliament who oppoſed the raiſing, or at leaſt 
the eſtabliſhment of theſe guards, were not altogether in 
The Tories the wiong. But the zeal of the Tory parity was now ar- 
*« Riptrres rived. to ſuch a height, tha: they looked on every thing 
e e which contributed to render the King abſolute, as a ſure 
Kg means to ruin the J/hig;, and conſequently as a triumph 
Power, for them. They prepoſterouſly imagined, that the Court 
only aimed at the deſtruction of that odious party, and was 
ſolely Jabouring for the Tories. Accordingly, we find ill 
ſome authors of this laſt party who repreſent the year 1684 
as the moſt peaceable, the moſt quiet, and, in a word, the 
| happieſt year England had ſeen for ſome ages. Nothing 
was Capable to open the eyes of theſe paſſionate men, who, 
againſt all probability, believed the Court well- affected both 

to the State and the Proteſtant Religion. 
Te Kg . Nevertheleſs, the King did a thing this year which ought 
cates the Ec- to have undeceived them. He diſſolved the Commiſſion, 
25 granted in the year 1681, for the diſpoſal of all Eccleſiaſti- 
Phillips, cal prefer ments. As the eſtabliſhing this Commiſſion was 
1 in order to perſuade his Subjects, that he had the intereſt 
Bl F. 716. of the Proteſlant Religion at heart, he could not avoid ap- 
pointing ſuch commiſſioners as were thought to have the 
ſame ſentiments. But finding himſelf at length in the 
ſituation he had wiſhed for, this Commiſſion was too great 


a reſtraint, and therefore he revoked it to fill the vacant 


Benefices agreeably to his own inclinations. 
Tie Duke of It Mult not be concealed, that moſt Hiſtorians aſcribe all 
York blamed the rigors exerciſed this year, and all the meaſures. taken 
1 by the King ſor the advancement of his abſolute power to 


Burner, the counſels of the Duke his brother. That Prince had 
F. 182. gained ſo great an aſcendant over the King, that he held 


Kenner, 


* 4175, 
a Baron, Keunet, p. 415. 


(a) Of this new Scheme Barnet ;ves this account. There was at this Time 2 new Scheme formed, that very probably would have for ever bro 


him in a kind of ſubjection, and led him into meaſure; pt 
ductive of others, and ſo carried him faither than the Kins 5% 
deſired. Beſides, that the King was naturally indolent * 
loved his eaſe tov much to engage in any affairs capable o 
diſturbing his repoſe, he knew the genius and tempe, of th 
Engliſb, much better than the Duke of ers, and was "ta 
ſible of the great difficulty to preſerve long a power 2 
quired in fo extraordinary a manner. But, on the other 
hand, after ſo many proceedings to fecure this power, he 
knew not how to retreat, and could not alter his condud 
without breaking entirely with the Duke, which muſt have 
extremely embaraſſed him. He could not change his prin- 
ciples and maxims, without an entire altzration in his 
Court and Council, and without putting himſelf into the 
hands of men of very different principles. Beſides, his in- 
clination did not lead him to it, and it was only this ſear of 
doubting his quiet, which cauſed him to conſider the gay. 
ger of his preſent proceedings. Mean while, as this danger 
was not yet near, and as all the Kingdom appeared ſub. 
miſſive, he kept off the evil day, and delayed coming to 
any determination. : | | 
However this be, the Humborough company, to gain the 4 lan 
good - will of a Prince, inveſted with ſuch power, ereQed à 5:94: 
maible Sta'ue to him in the middle of the Royal Exchange Ko 
with this pompous inſcription on the pedeſtal, "ing 
CAR OL O II. Cafari Britannico, Patriæ Patri. V. 
Regum Optimo, Clementiſſimo, Auguſtiſſimo, Generis 3 la. bp 
Deliciis, Utrinſque Fortune Vidtori, Pacis Eurcpæ Arlitre, 
Maris Domino & Vindici, Societas Mercatorum Adventur. 
Angliæ, que per CCCC jam prope Annos Regia Benigni. 
tate floret, Fidei intemeratæ, Gratitudinis Aternæ, hoc 
Teftimonium Venerabunda poſuit, Anno ſal. Humanz, 
MDCLXXXIV (1). ' | 
Almoſt the whole month of January of the new year 16843 
1685, was ſpent either in proſecuting delinquents againſt T% Ki 
the King and the Duke, or in receiving the Charters of the .. 
Corporations, not yet ſurrendered, or in granting new ones 
on ſuch conditions as the Court thought proper. It may 
well be imagined, that theſe conditions were not prejudicial 
to the power acquired by the King. All complaints were 
ſupprefled, and the whole Kingdom entirely ſubdued, the 
city of London not excepted, which had always oppoſed 
abſolute power. 5 | | 0 
The King now finding himſelf at the height of his ! a ba 


wiſhes, was willing to do a popular act, and publiſhed 2 ff. 


Declaration, drawn up by Dr. Sprat, in which,“ he af- made 


, ſectionately thanked his Subjects for their great conf- J f 
dence in him, chiefly for their ſo freely reſigning their 1% cs 

„ local Immunities and Charters into his bands, left the © 
abuſe of any of them ſhould hereafter prove dangerous to 3 
the juſt prerogatives of the Crown. This, he declared 

he eſteemed as the peculiar honour of his reign, being 
* ſuch as none of the moſt popular of all his late royal pre- 

*© deceſlors could ever have hoped for. Wherefore he 
thought himſelf more than ordinarily obliged to continue, 

as he had hitherto begun, to ſhew the greateſt modera- 
tion and benignity, in the exerciſe of ſo great a truſt: 
* Reſolving upon this occaſion, to convince the highelt 

6 pretenders to the Commonweal, that as the Crown was 
« the firſt Original, ſo it was till the ſureſt Guardian of 

all the people's lawful rights and privileges.” 
Notwithſtanding all this, it is pretended, he had formed a 
a project for an extraordinary change in the Government: Rune. 
T hat he deſigned to recall the Duke of Monmouth, to ſend pi, 
the Duke of York beyond ſea, and call a free Parliament. 5 
This ſeems to have been founded on ſome paſſages in the | 
Duke of Monmeuth's Pocket-book, ſeized with his perſon in 

the following reign, We are further told, that the King 

had intimated, that if he lived but a month ws 1 he 
would find a way to make himſelf eaſy for the teſt of his 

life (2). But he lived not to execute this deſign. He died He An 
the 6th of February, fifty four years of age, and twenty 
five ſince his Reſtoration. The cauſe of his death being 
variouſly reported, ſome thinking it natural, others violent, 

I believe moſt inſtructive for the reader, what Dr. Va 

zwood ſays of it, who ſeems to have ſpoken of it with molt 
impartiality, | 10 
Its conſeſſed, few Princes come to die a ſudden death, ar 
© but the world is apt to attribute it to foul play; eſpeci- d ue 
ce ally if attended with unuſual circumſtances in the time i 4 
© and manner of it. 


King Charles had a healthful conſtitution beyond moſt 


41) This year, April 14, Sir Lealine Jenkins reſigned his place of Secretary of State, wherein he was ſuceeeded by Sidney Godolphin, who was created 


ken the 


King and the Puke, — It was laid at the Lady Portſmouth's. B.rilles, Lord Swuderlaud, and Lori Godelphin were in ic. The Duke of 3 
over ſecretly. And though he did not ſee the King, yet he went back very well pleaſed with his Journey. — The Deſign was to begin bf * 
ſending the Duke of York to Scotland. - — The King ſpoke to the Duke concerning his going to Scotland: And he anſwered, there was no Occ 


| hr, Upon which the King replied, that either the Duke mult go, or that he himſelf would go rhyther, 


and more 


The King was obſerved to be colder 


reſerved to the Duke than ordinary, Bur what was under all this, was till a deep Secret. Lord Hallifax was let into no Part of it, He _— 4 
in Council againſt Lord Rechefter, that there were many Razures in the Boks of che Treaſury, and moved the King to go to the 3 FS 


che King named the next Monday, And Mr. May was ſent for from Miudſor, to come to Court that Day, which it was expected 
— way ; the King being taken ill in che mean while, p. 604-606. 


O. And jt proved ſo indeed, though in a 
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Book XXIII. 


« exerciſe, which naturally promiſe a long life: And it 
« was more extraordinary to ſee ſuch a man die before 
« threeſcore, than another in the bloom of youth. Now, 
« if he died a natural death, it is agreed by all, that it 
« muſt have been an Apoplexy. This diſeaſe ſeizes all 
de the vital faculties at once; and yet, for the moſt part, 
e does not only give ſome ſhort warnings of its approach, 
*© by unuſual affections of the head, but many times is 
« Ocaſioned by ſome evident preceding cauſe, In King 
« Charles's caſe, there appeared no viſible cauſe, either 
«© near or remote, to which, with any certainty of reaſon, 


ec his diſeaſe could be aſcribed ; and the fore-runners of it 


« were rather to be found in his ſtomach and bowels, than 
« in the head. For, after he was a bed, he was over-heard 
ce to groan moſt of the night: And both then, and next 
« morning, before he fell into the fit, he complained firſt 
&« of a heavy oppreſſion in his ſtomach and about his heart, 


« and afterwards of a ſharp pin in thoſe parts; all which 


&« ſymptoms had but little relation to an apoplexy. That 
« morning, there appeared to every body about him, a 
& ohaſtlineſs and paleneſs in his looks: And when he fat 
« down to be ſhaved, juſt before the fit took him, he could 
4 not fit ſtraight, as he uſed to do, but continued in a 
46 ſtooping poſture, with his hand upon his ſtomach, till 
« the fit came. After he had been brought out of it, by 
« opening a vein, he complained of a racking pain in his 
« ſtomach, and of no indiſpoſition any where elſe: And 
« during the whole time of his ſickneſs, and even when he 
« ſeemed moſt inſenſible, he was obſerved to lay his hand, 
« for the moſt part, upon his ſtomach, in a moaning po- 


* ſture, and continued ſo to his death: And ſo violent was 


<« the pain, that when all hopes were gone, the Phyſicians 
< yere deſired to uſe all their art to procure him an eaſy 
5c gant; *- 1 | | 

« So much for the diſtemper itſelf. There remains 
*« ſome things to be taken notice of, that fell out before 
« and after his death. A few days before he was taken ill, 
« King Charles being in company where the preſent poſture 
« of affairs was diſcourſed of, there eſcaped him ſome 
« warm expreflions, about the uneaſy circumſtances he 


 « was plunged into, and the ill-meafures had been given 
4 him: And how, in a certain particular affair, he was 


ce pleaſed to mention, He had been abuſed; adding in ſome 
P - 
« paſſion, That if he lived but a month longer, he would find 


& a way to make himſelf eaſy for the reſt of his life. This 


c paſſage was whiſpered abroad next day; and the rumour 
<< of recalling the Duke of Monmouth, and ſending away 
cc the Duke of York, came to take air about the ſame time. 
& Indeed, all things were making ready, to put the latter 


ec in execution; and there is reaſon to believe, the King 


< had intimated as much to the Duke himſelf ; for ſome 
« of his richeſt furniture was put up, and his chief ſervants 


© ordered to be in a readineſs to attend their maſter upon 
„ an hour's warning; and yachts were waiting, to tranſ- 


<« port ſome perſon of quality, without mentioning who 
<« it was, or Whither bound. The Nomiſb party that 
© managed about Court, were obſerved to be more than 
« ordinary diligent and buſy up and down Whitehall and 
% St. Fames's, as if ſome very important affair was in agi- 


&« tation; and a new and unuſual concern was to be ſeen 


4 on their countenances. Nor was it any wonder, for in this 
* ſuſpected change, they were like to be the only loſers, 


s and all their teeming hopes were in a fair way to be diſ- 


« appointed. How far the principles of ſome of that party. 


* might leave them at liberty to puſh on their revenge for 


« this deſigned affront, as well as to prevent the blow that 
<< threatened them, though without the privity, much leſs 
«© the conſent of the Duke of York, is left to the reader to 
— Judge. | | 

There was a foreign Miniſter, that ſome days before 
the King fell ill, ordered his Steward to buy a conſider- 
„able paicel of black cloth, which ſerved him and his 
1 retinue after for mourning: And the late Ambaſſador 


Don Pedro Ronguillo, made it no ſecret, that he had a 


letter from Flanders the week before King Charles died, 
that took notice of his death, as the news there. But 
** both theſe might fall out by mere accident. 

There remain two things more that deſerve ſome con- 


* fideration in this matter. When his body was opened, 


** there was not ſufficient time given for taking an exact 
«© obſervation of his ſtomach and bowels; which, one would 


violent pains he had there: And when a certain Phyfi- 
cian ſeemed to be more inquiſitive than ordinary about 
the condition of thoſe parts, he was taken aſide, and re- 
proved for his needleſs curiofity. In the next place, his 
% body ſtunk ſo extremely, within a few hours aſter his 


death, notwithſtanding the coldneſs of the ſeaſon, that 


the people about him were extremely offended with the 


* ſmell: Which is a thing very extraordinary, in one of 


cc 


think, ought chiefly to have been done, conſidering the 


$6. CHARLES It 


per conſequent of a mere apoplectical diſtemper. | 

* There was ſome weight laid upon an accident that 
& fell out at inder ſome years before his death: For the 
King drinking more liberally than uſual, aſter the ſatigue 
of riding, he retired to the next room, and Wiapping 
himſelf up in his cloak, fell aſleep upon a couch, He 
was but a little time come back to the company, when 
« a ſervant belonging to one of them, lay down upon the 
& ſame couch in the King's cloak, and was found ſtabbed 
« dead with a poynard, Nor was it ever known how it 
«© happened, but the matter huſhed up, and no enquiry 
«© made about it. 
To conclude, Dr. Short, who was a man of great 
probity and learning, and a Raman Catholick, made no 
(cruple to declare his opinion to ſome of his intimate 
„ friends, that he believed King Charles had foul play done 
him: And when he came to dic himſelf, expreſſed ſome 
ſuſpicion that he had met with the ſame treatment, for 
opening his mind too freely in that poin“. 
«© So much for the circumftances of King CHarles's 
death, that ſeem to have an ill-aſpe&t, There are o- 
e thers, that ſeem to deſtroy all ſuſpicion of treachery in 
«© the matter. | 

As, firſt, He had lived fo faſt, as might enervate, in 
« a great meaſure, the natural force of his conſtitution, 
© and exhauſt his animal ſpirits ; and therefore he might 


ce be more ſubject to an apoplexy, which is a diſeaſe that 


« weakens and locks up theſe ſpirts from performing their 
6 uſual functions. And though, in his later years, he had 


735 


« men, and took great care to preſerve it, by diet and * his ſtrong and healthful conſtitution and is not a pro- 16145. 


& given himſelf up more to the pleaſures of wine, than of 


% women; that might rather be the effect of age than of 
© choice. | JOE 

« Next, it is known, he had been once or twice at- 
© tacked before, with fits that much reſembled thoſe of 
*© which he afterwards died: And yet, as the manner of 
them is told, they look rather to have been convulſive 
* motions, than an apoplexy; ſeeing they were attended 
© with violent contorſions of his face, and convulſions of 


„ his whole body and limbs. This is the more confi med, 


by a paſlage, that happened during the heat of the popiſh 


Plot. King Charles had ſome fecret matters to manage 


& at that time, by the means of a Romiſb Prieſt then be- 


“ yond ſea, whom he ordered to be privately ſent for: And 
© the Gentleman employed betwixt the King and him 


« (from whom I had the ſtory) was directed to bring him 
in a diſguiſe to Mhiteball. The King and the Prieſt 
„ were a conſiderable time together alone in the cloſet, 


& and the Gentleman attended in the next room: At laſt, 


«the Prieſt came out, with all the marks of fright and 


« aſtoniſhment in his face; and having recovered himſelf 


&« a little, he told the Gentleman, That he had run the 
* greateſt riſque ever man did; for while he was with the 
“ King, his Majeſty was ſuddenly ſurprized with a fit, 
„accompanied with violent convulſions of his body, and 
© contorſions of his face, which laſted for ſome moments; 
© and when he was going to call out for help, the King, 
«© held him by force till it was over, and then bid him not 
„ be afraid, for he had been troubled with the like before 
the Prieſt adding, what a condition he ſhould have been 
in, conſidering his Religion, and the preſent juncture of 
affairs, if the King had died of that fit, and no body in 
the room with him beſides himſelf. . 


might be another natural cauſe aſſigned for King Charles's 
& falling into ſuch a fit as that of which he died, which is 
this; he had for ſome time an iſſue in his leg, which 
ran much, and conſequently muſt have made a great 
revulſion from his head; upon which account, it is 


s probable, it was made. A few weeks before his death, 


«© he had let it be dried up, contrary to the advice of his 
«*« Phyſicians, who told him it would prejudice his health. 
«© Their prognoſtic was partly true in this, that there came 
<< a painful tumour upon the place where the iſſue had been, 

which proved very obſtinate, and was not thoroughly 
„ healed up when he died. ; 
In fine, it is agreed on all hands, that King Charles 
expreſſed no ſuſpicion of his being poiſoned, during all 
*© the time of his ſickneſs; Tho” it muſt be alſo obſerved, 

that the fits were ſo violent, that he could not ſpeak 
while they were upon him, and ſhewed an averſion to 
ſpeaking during the intervals. And there was not any 


thing to be ſeen, upon opening his body, that could 


reaſonably be attributed to the force of poiſon. Yet, 
to allow theſe conſiderations no more weight than they 
can well bear, this muſt be acknowledged, that there 
are poiſons which affect originally the animal ſpirits, and 
are of ſo ſubtle a nature, that they leave no concluding 
© marks upon the bodies of thoſe they kill.“ 15 

Let us now ſee what Dr. Burnet ſays upon this ſubject, 


< But leaving this ſtory to the credit of the Prieſt, there 


in his Hi/tory of his own Times, As this Hiſtory is not yet 


78 tranſlated, 
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1684, of the Outlawry, and begged that he might be tryed. But 
his requeſt was abſolutely rejected, and the rather, as the 
Attorney-General told the Court, from the King, that 
Armſtrong was one of the perſons who were to aſſaſſinate 
his Majeſty on his return from Newmarket, which the pri- 
ſoner poſitively denied. He was executed the 2oth of 
June, and his head and quarters ſet up in ſeveral parts of 
the City, Only one was reſerved to be ſent down to 
Stafford, for which town he had been a Burgeſs in Par- 
liament. 

I do not think it neceſſary to relate the trials, this year, 
of a great number of Libellers, and perſons who had ſpo- 
ken againſt the King, the Duke of York, or the Govern- 
ment, In Echard's Hiſtory I find thirty two condemned 


in great fines, and ſome put in the Pillory. The Hiſtory 


of this year properly conſiſts of ſuch tranſactions only. 
The King The whole Kingdom being {truck with terror, the King 
prevails o believed he ought to improve it, to the eſtabliſhment of his 
8 abſolute power, ſo as to have nothing to fear from any fu- 
the principal ture oppoſition. T'his wis by depriving at once all the 
2 Corporations, and conſequently all his Subjects of their Pri- 
wrendred to ; 
Mite, vileges. It was not proper to uſe abſolute power, but to 
Kenner, proceed in a manner mote politick and more dangerous to 
Ne. the people, by engaging them to make a voluntary ſurren- 
p. 317. der of their Charters in order to receive ſuch: new..ones as 
Echard, the King ſhould pleaſe to grant. For this purpoſe, courtiers 
Wh. P. 720. and emiſſaries were ſent to the more conſiderable Corpo- 
rations, to inſpire them with tcrior, and intima'e to them, 
that ſcarce one could eſcape, ſhould the King exerciſe ſtrict 
juſtice, This chiefly concerzed the Whigs and Non-con- 
formiſts, for the Tories were generally very ready blindly 
to obey the pleaſure of the Court. 7fferzes particularly 
diſtinguiſhed bimſelf in his Northern Circuit at the Sum- 
mer-aſſizes. He forgot nothing capable of terriſying the 
people, aſſuring them, that a ſurrender of their Charters 
was the only way to avert the miſchieſs which hung over 
their head. Other Judges and emiſſaries did the ſame, and 
at laſt, the larger Corporations being thus gained, the leſſer 
neceſſarily followed. So, a ſudden and great change was 


ſeen in England, namely, the Englih nation without Rights 


or Privileges, but ſuch as the King would vouchſafe to grant 


her; and what is more ſtrange, the Engliſb themſelves ſur- 
rendered to Charles II. thoſe very Rights and Privileges 
which they had defended with ſo much paſſion, or rather 
| = againſt the attempts of Charles I. 
The King To make the people in ſome meaſure fully ſenſible of 
wiſters his their new ſlavery, the King affected to muſter his forces, 
e 1. which ſrom one regiment of Foot, and one troop of Hotſe- 
Echard. guards, (raiſed by himſelf, with the murmurs of many of 
III. p. 776. his Subjects) were increaſed to four thouſand compleatly 
trained and effective men. It might then be ſeen, that the 
members of Parliament who oppoſed the raiſing, or at leaſt 
the eſtabliſhment of theſe guards, were not altogether in 
The Tories the wiong. But the zeal of the Tory party was now ar- 
7. Ryptures rived. to ſuch a height, that they looked on every thing 
wig ene which contributed to render the King abſolute, as a ſure 
Kig's means to ruin the J/higs, and conſequently as a triumph 
| 3 for them. They prepoſterouſly imagined, that the Court 
. Jau only aimed at the deſtruction of that odious party, and was 
ſolely Jabouring for the Tories. Accordingly, we find ſtill 
ſome authots of this laſt party who repreſent the year 1684 
as the moſt peaceable, the moſt quiet, and, in a word, the 
happieſt year England had ſeen for ſome ages. Nothing 
was Capable to open the eyes of theſe paſſionate men, who, 
againſt all probability, believed the Court well- affected both 
to the State and the Proteſtant Religion. 

Tie Kiveva- Nevertheleſs, the King did a thing this year which ought 
cates the Ee- to have undeceived them. He diflolved the Commiſſion, 
25 granted in the year 1681, for the diſpoſal of all Eccleſiaſti- 
Phillips, Cal preferments. As the eftabliſhing this Commiſſion was 
Echard. in order to perſuade his Subjects, that he had the intereſt 
Bl. F. 715: of the Proteflant Religion at heart, he could no: avoid ap- 
pointing ſuch commiſſioners as were thought to have the 
ſame ſentiments. But finding himſelf at length in the 
ſituation he had wiſhed for, this Commiſſion was too great 
a reſtraint, and therefore he revoked it to fill the vacant 

Benefices agreeably to his own inclinations. 8 
The Dube of It Mult not be concealed, that moſt Hiſtorians aſcribe all 
York blamed the rigors exerciſed this year, and all the meaſures taken 
for theKdg's by the King for the advancement of his abſolute power to 


Burner, the counſels of the Duke his brother. That Prince had 
k. 582. gained ſo great an aſcendant over the King, that he held 


Kenner, 


415. 
2 Baron. Kennet, p. 415. 


him in a kind of ſubjection, and led him into meaſure; pro- 
ductive of others, and ſo carried him fatther than the Kin 8. 
deſired. Beſides, that the King was naturally indolent and 
loved his eaſe tov much to engage in any affairs capable of 
diſturbing his repoſe, he knew the genius and tempe! of th 
Eugliſb, much better than the Duke of York, and was fon- 
ſible of the great difficulty to preſerve long a power ic. 
quired in ſo extraordinary a manner, But, on the other 
hand, aſter ſo many proceedings to ſecure this power he 
knew not how to retreat, and could not alter his conduct, 


Regum Optimo, Clementiſſimo, Auguſtiſſimo, Generis human; 
Deliciis, Utriuſque Fortune Vittort, Pacis Europe Arbitro, 
Maris Domino & Vindici, Societas Mercatorum Adventur, 
Angliæ, gue per CCC C jam prope Annos Regia Benigni- 
tate florct, Fidet intemeratæ, Gratitudinis Aternæ, hoc 
Teſtimonium Venerabunda poſuit, Anno ſal. Humanz, 
MDCLXXXIV (1). 

Almoſt the whole month of January of the new year 16873 
1685, was ſpent either in proſecuting delinquents againſt 7% ki 


Tin. 


the King and the Duke, or in receiving the Charters of the . 


Corporations, not yet ſurrendered, or in granting new ones 
on ſuch conditions as the Court thought proper. It may 


well be imagined, that theſe conditions were not prejudicial 


to the power acquired by the King. All complaints were 
ſupprefled, and the whole Kingdom entirely ſubdued, the 
city of London not excepted, which had always oppoſed 
abſolute power. 

The King now finding himſelf at the height of his I. «uv 
wiſhes, was willing to do a popular act, and publiſhed 2 1 
Declaration, drawn up by Dr. Sprat, in which,“ he af- c 
s feftionately thanked his Subjects for their great confi- J, oy 
e dence in him, chiefly for their ſo freely reſigning their % de 
„ local Immunities and Charters into his hands, left the :-: 
<© abuſe of any of them ſhould hereafter prove dangerous to "_ . 
the juſt prerogatives of the Crown. This, he declared 
he eſteemed as the peculiar honour of his reign, being 
„ ſuch as none of the moſt popular of all his late royal pre- 

% deceſſors could ever have hoped for. Wherefore he 
thought himſelf more than ordinarily obliged to continue, 
5 as he had hitherto begun, to ſhew the greateſt modera- 
tion and benignity, in the exerciſe of ſo great a truſt: 
© Reſvlving upon this occaſion, to convince the higheſt 


* pretenders to the Commonweal, that as the Crown was 


« the firſt Original, ſo it was till the ſureſt Guardian of 

all the people's lawful rights and privileges.” | 
Notwithſtanding all this, it is pretended, he had formed %s 

a project for an extraordinary change in the Government: Rune. 


That he deſigned to recall the Duke of Monmouth, to ſend p.6% 


the Duke of Vork beyond ſea, and call a free Parliament. . 


This ſeems to have been founded on ſome paſſages in tbe 
Duke of Monmouth Pocket- book, ſeized with his perſon in 

the following reign, We are further told, that the King 
had intimated, that if he lived but a month longer, he 
would find a way to make himſelf eaſy for the reſt of his 

life (2). But he lived not to execute this deſign. He died He A 
the 6th of February, fifty four years of age, and twenty 
five ſince his Reſtoration. The cauſe of his death being 
variouſly reported, ſome thinking it natural, others violent, 

I believe moſt inſtructiye for the reader, what Dr. Ve- 
wood ſays of it, who ſeems to have ſpoken of it with moſt 
impartiality, | 4 
les confeſſed, few Princes come to die a ſudden death, of De i 
©© but the world is apt to attribute it to foul play; eſpeci- 7.1 . 
&« ally if attended with unuſual circumſtances in the time , * 
© and manner of it. Er 


King Charles had a healthful conſtitution beyond molt 


41) This year, April 14. Sir Lealine Jenkins reſigned his place of Secretary of State, wherein he was ſuceeeded by Sidney Godolphin, who Was created 


(a) Of this new Scheme Barnet gives this account. There was at this Time à new Scheme formed, that very probably would have for ever broken " 
King and the Puke, — It was laid at the Lady Portſmouth's. B.rillon, Lord Swiderlaad, and Lori Godolphin were in ic, The Duke of Monmonth = 
over ſecretly. And though he did net ſee the King, yet he went back very well pleaſed with his Journey. — The Deſign was to begin wif bh 
ſending the Duke of York to Scot/and, -—— The King ſpoke to the Duke concerning bis going to Scotland: And he anſwered, there was no Occaſion el 
jr, Upon which the King replied, that either the Duke mult go, or that he himſelf would go thyther, - The King was obſerved to be colder and m MW 
reſerved to the Duke than ordinary, But what was under all this, was till a deep Secrec. Lord Hallifax was let into no Part of it, He 4. 
in Council againſt Lord Rocheſter, that there were many Razures in the Books of the Treaſury, and moved the King to go to _ 7 — a 


the King named the next Monday, And Mr. May was ſent for from Windſor, to come to Court that Day, which it was expected 
Day, And jt proved ſo indeed, though in à different way; the King being taken ill in che mean while, p. 694-606, 


3 


prove 4 


men, 


beg 
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« men, and took great care to preſerve it, by diet and 
« exerciſe, which naturally promiſe a long life: And it 
« was more extraordinary to ſee ſuch a man die before 
4 threeſcore, than another in the bloom of youth. Now, 
ec if he died a natural death, it is agreed by all, that it 
« muſt have been an Apoplexy. This diſeaſe ſeizes all 
<« the vital faculties at once; and yet, for the moſt part, 
« goes not only give ſome ſhort warnings of its approach, 
re by unuſual affections of the head, but many times is 


« gccafioned by ſome evident preceding cauſe, In King 


« Charles's caſe, there appeared no viſible cauſe, either 
«© near or remote, to which, with any certainty of reaſon, 
« his diſeaſe could be aſcribed ; and the fore-runners of it 
«© were rather to be found in his ſtomach and bowels, than 
« in the head. For, after he was a bed, he was over-heard 
ce to groan moſt of the night: And both then, and next 
« morning, before he fell into the fit, he complained hiſt 
&« of a heavy oppreſſion in his ſtomach and about his heart, 
« and afterwards of a ſharp pin in thoſe parts; all which 
« ſymptoms had but little relation to an apoplexy. That 
« morning, there appeared to every body about him, a 
<« ohaſtlineſs and paleneſs in his looks: And when he fat 
« down to be ſhaved, juſt before the fit took him, he could 
« not fit ſtraight, as he uſed to do, but continued in a 
« ſtooping poſture, with his hand upon his ſtomach, till 
« the fit came. After he had been brought out of it, by 


opening a vein, he complained of a racking pain in his 


« ſtomach, and of no indiſpoſition any where elſe: And 
during the whole time of his ſickneſs, and even when he 
4, ſeemed moſt inſenſible, he was obſerved to lay his hand, 


« for the moſt part, upon his ſtomach, in a moaning po- 
« ſture, and continued ſo to his death: And fo violent was 
& the pain, that when all hopes were gone, the Phyſicians 
« were deſired to uſe all their art to procure him an eaſy 
« death. 

„ Sg much for the diftemper itſelf. There remains 
„ ſome things to be taken notice of, that fell out before 
« and after his death. A few days before he was taken ill, 
« King Charles being in company where the preſent poſture 
« of affairs was diſcourſed of, there eſcaped him ſome 
« warm expreflions, about the uneaſy circumſtances he 
« was plunged into, and the ill- meaſures had been given 


4c him: And how, in a certain particular affair, he was 


ce pleaſed to mention, He had been abuſed; adding in ſome 


« paſſion, That if he lived but a month longer, he would find 
% a way to make himſelf eaſy for the reſt of his life, This 


t paſſage was whiſpered abroad next day; and the rumour 


c of recalling the Duke of Monmouth, and ſending away 


cc the Duke of York, came to take air about the ſame time. 


4. Indeed, all things were making ready, to put the latter 
cc jn execution; and there is reaſon to believe, the King 


c had intimated as much to the Duke himſelf; ſor ſome 
C of his richeſt furniture was put up, and his chief ſervants 


« ordered to be in a readineſs to attend their maſter upon 
< an hour's warning; and yachts were waiting, to tranſ- 
<« port ſome perſon of quality, without mentioning who 
<« it was, or Whither bound. The Romiſb party that 
© managed about Court, were obſerved to be more than 
« ordinary diligent and buſy up and down Whitehall and 
« St. Fames's, as if ſome very important affair was in agi- 
« tation; and a new and unuſual concern was to be ſeen 


son their countenances. Nor was it any wonder, for in this 


* ſuſpected change, they were like to be the only loſers, 


and all their teeming hopes were in a fair way to be diſ- 


appointed. How far the principles of ſome of that party 


might leave them at liberty to puſh on their revenge for 
« this deſigned affront, as well as to prevent the blow that 
e threatened them, though without the privity, much leſs 
«« the conſent of the Duke of York, is left to the reader to 
« judge. 1 

" There was a foreign Miniſter, that ſome days before 
« the King fell ill, ordered his Steward to buy a conſider- 


able paicel of black cloth, which ſerved him and his 


% retinue after for mourning : And the late Ambaſlador 
Don Pedro Ronquillo, made it no ſecret, that he had a 
letter from Flanders the week before King Charles died, 
that took notice of his death, as the news there. But 
*« both theſe might fall out by mere accident. 

There remain two things more that deſerve ſome con- 


4 fideration in this matter. When his body was opened, 


there was not ſufficient time given for taking an exact 


_ *© obſervation of his ſtomach and bowels; which, one would 


think, ought chiefly to have been done, conſidering the 
violent pains he had there: And when a certain Phyfi- 
** cian ſeemed to be more inquiſitive than ordinary about 
the condition of thoſe parts, he was taken aſide, and re- 


proved for his needleſs curioſity. In the next place, his 


body ſtunk ſo extremely, within a few hours aſter his 


death, notwithſtanding the coldneſs of the ſeaſon, that 


the people about him were extremely offended with the 


66 ſmell: Which is a thing very extraordinary, in one of 


16. CHARLES IL 


& his ſtrong and healthful conſtitution 3 and is not a pro- 1614 +5» 


per conſequent of a mere apoplectical diſtemper. | 
* There was ſome weight laid upon an accident that 
« fell out at //indſer ſome years before his death: For the 
King drinking more liberally than uſual, alter the ſatizue 
of riding, he retired to the next room, and wiapping 
himſelf up in his cloak, fell aſleep upon a couch, He 
was but a little time come back to the company, when 
a ſervant belonging to one of them, Jay down upon the 
fame couch in the King's cloak, and was found ſtabbed 
« dead with a poynard. Nor was it ever known how 1t 
happened, but the matter huſhed up, and no er.quiry 
“ made about it, 
& To conclude, Dr. Short, who was a man of great 
probity and learning, and a Reman Catholick, made no 
ſcruple to declare his opinion to ſome of his intimate 
& friends, that he believed King Charles had foul play done 
„ him: And when he came to die himſelf, exprefied ſome 
& ſuſpicion that he had met with the ſame treatment, for 
„ opening his mind too freely in that poin“. 


„So much for the circumſtances of King Cbarles's 


« death, that ſeem to have an ill-aſpet. There are o- 


e thers, that ſeem to deſtroy all ſuſpicion of treachery in 


„ the matter. | | 
« As, firſt, He had lived fo faſt, as might enervate, in 


% a great meaſure, the natural force of his conſtitution, 


« and exhauſt his animal ſpirits ; and therefore he might 
be more ſubject to an apoplexy, which is a diſeaſe that 
weakens and locks up theſe ſpirts from performing their 
© uſual functions. And though, in his later years, he had 
given himſelf up more to the pleaſures of wine, than of 
„ women; that might rather be the effect of age than of 
© choices. | 
« Next, it is known, he had been once or twice at- 
„ tacked before, with fits that much reſembled thoſe of 
which he afterwards died: And yet, as the manner of 
«© them is told, they look rather to have been convulſive 
„ motions, than an apoplexy ; ſeeing they were attended 
& with violent contorſions of his face, and convulſions of 
* his whole body and limbs, This is the more confi: med, 
<< by a paſlage, that happened during the heat of the popiſh 
«© Plot. King Charles had ſome ſecret matters to manage 
« at that time, by the means of a Romiſb Prieſt then be- 
“ yond ſea, whom he ordered to be privately ſent for: And 
„ the Gentleman employed betwixt the King and him 


« (from whom I had the ſtory) was directed to bring him 


in a diſguiſe to /Yh:tehall, The King and the Prieſt 
were a conſiderable time together alone in the cloſet, 
“ and the Gentleman attended in the next room: At laſt, 
«the Prieſt came out, with all the marks of fright and 
« aftoniſhment in bis face; and having recovered himſelf 
« a little, he told the Gentleman, That he had run the 
„ greateſt riſque ever man did; for while he was with the 
“ King, his Majeſty was ſuddenly ſurprized with a fit, 
* accompanied with violent convulſions of his body, and 
& contorſions of his face, which laſted for ſome moments; 


and when he was going to call out for help, the King, 
«© held him by force till it was over, and then bid him not 


© be afraid, for he had been troubled with the like before; 
the Prieſt adding, what a condition he ſhould have been 
in, conſidering his Religion, and the preſent juncture of 


« affairs, if the King had died of that fit, and no body in 


& the room with him beſides himſelf. | 

gut leaving this ſtory to the credit of the Prieſt, there 
might be another natural cauſe aſſigned for King Charles's 
“e falling into ſuch a fit as that of which he died, which is 
this ; he had for ſome time an iflue in his leg, which 
ran much, and conſequently muſt have made a great 
„ revulfion from his head; upon which account, it is 
e probable, it was made, A few weeks before his death, 


„ he had let it be dried up, contrary to the advice of his 
«© Phyſicians, who told him it would prejudice his health. 


Their prognoſtic was partly true in this, that there came 
«© a painful tumour upon the place where the iſſue had been, 
** which proved very obſtinate, and was not thoroughly 
6 healed up when he died. | | | 
In fine, it is agreed on all hands, that King Charles 
expreſſed no ſuſpicion of his being poiſoned, during all 
<< the time of his ſickneſs: Tho” it muſt be allo obſerved, 
that the fits were ſo violent, that he could not ſpeak 
while they were upon him, and ſhewed an averſion to 
ſpeaking during the intervals. And there was not an 
thing to be ſeen, upon opening his body, that could 
reaſonably be attributed to the force of poiſon, Yet, 
to allow theſe conſiderations no more weight than they 
can well bear, this muſt be acknowledged, that there 
are poiſons which affect originally the animal ſpirits, and 
are of ſo ſubtle a nature, chat they leave no concluding 
marks upon the bodies of thoſe they kill.“ 
Let us now ſee what Dr. Burnet ſays upon this ſubject, 
in his Hiftory of his own Times, As this Hiſtory is not yet 
TE tranſlated, 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


1684-5. tranſlated, or at leaft publiſhed in French, J believe it will 
not be unacceptable to Foreigners, to inſert here that fa- 
mous Prelate's account of the death of Charles II. 


Extradt of 

Dr. Burnet's ( 
Hiſtory. 
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« All this winter the King looked better than he had 
done for many years. 


ſor ſome weeks he could not walk, as he uſed to do ge- 
nerally, three or four hours a day in the Park; which 
he did commonly ſo faſt that as it was really an exer- 
ciſe to himſelf, ſo it was a trouble to all about him to 
hold up with him. In the ſtate the King was in, he 
not being able to walk, ſpent much of his time in his la- 
boratory, and was running a proceſs for the fixing of 
Mercury. On the firſt of February, being a Sunday, he 
eat little all day, and came to Lady Port/mouth at night, 
and called for a porringer of ſpoon- meat. It was made 
too ſtrong for his ftomach ; ſo he eat little of it: And 
he had an unquiet night. In the morning one Dr. King, 
a Phy ſician and a Chymiſt, came, as he had been or- 
dered, to wait on him. All the King's diſcourſe to him 
was ſo broken, that he could not underſtand what he 
meant. And the Doctor concluded, he was under ſome 
great diſorder, either in his mind, or in his body. The 
Doctor, amazed at this, went out, and meeting with 
Lord Peterborough, he ſaid, the King was in a ſtrange 
humour, for he did not ſpeak one woid of ſenſe, Lord 
Peterborough deſired he would go in again to the Bed- 
chamber, which he did. And he was ſcarce come in, 
when the King, who ſcemed all the while to be in 
great confuſion, fell down all of a ſudden in a fit like 
an apoplexy : He looked . black, and his eyes turned in 
his head. The Phyſician, who had been formerly an 


eminent Surgeon, ſaid, it was impoſlible to ſave the 


King's life, if one minute was loſt: He would rather 
venture on the rigour of the law, than leave the King 
to periſn; and fo he let him blood. The King 
came out of that fit, yet the effects of it hung {till upon 
him, ſo that he was much opprefied. And the Phyſi- 
cians did very much appichead the return of another fit, 
and that it would carry him off: So they Iooked on him 
as a dead man. The Biſhop of London ſpoke a little to 
him, to diſpoſe him to prepare for whatever might be 


before him; to which the King anſwered not a word. 


But that was imputed partly to the Biſhop's cold way of 
ſpeaking, and partly to the ill opinion they had of him 
at Court, as too buſy in oppoſition to Popery. Sandcreft 
made a very weighty exhortation to him; in which he 
uſed a good degree of freedom, which he faid was ne- 
ceſſary, ſince he was going to be judged oy one who was 
no reſpecter of perſons. To him the King made no 
anſwer neither; nor yet to Ken, though the molt in fa- 
vour with him of all the Biſhops. Some imputed this 
to an inſenſibility, of which too viſible an inſtance ap- 
peared, fince Lady Part/mouth ſat in the bed, taking 
care of him as a wife of a. husband. 
truer ; that it would appear he was of another Religion, 
On Thurſday a ſecond fit returned. And then the Phy- 


ſicians told the Duke, that the King was not like to live 
a day to an end, | 


* The Duke immediately ordered Hudl:/ton, the Prieſt 
that had a great hand in ſaving the King at /Forcefler 
fight, (for which he was excepted out of all ſevere acts 


that were made againſt Prieſts) to be brought to the 


lodgings under the bed-chamber: And, when he was 
told what was to be done, he was in great confuſion, for 
he had no Haſtie about him. But he went to another 


Prieſt that lived in the Court, who gave him the Pix 


with an Hoſtie in it. But that poor Prieft was fo fright- 
ed, that he ran out of Hhiteball in ſuch haſte, that he 


ſtruck againſt a poſt, and ſeemed to be in a fit of mad- 


neſs with fear. As ſoon as Hudle/ton had prepared every 


* thing that was neceſlary, the Duke whiſpered the King 


in the ear, upon that the King ordered, that all who 
was in the bed-chamber ſhould withdraw, except the 
Earls of Bath and Fever/ham ;. and the door was double- 
locked. The company was kept out half an hour: 
Only Lord Fever/ſham opened the door once, and called 
for a glaſs of water. Cardinal Howard told me at Rome, 
that Hudleſton, according to the relation that he ſent thi- 
ther, made the King go through ſome acts of contrition, 
and, after ſuch a conteſſion as he could then make, he 
gave him abſolution, and the other ſacraments, 'The 
Hoſtie ſtuck in his throat: And that was the occaſion of 
calling for a glaſs of water. He allo gave him extreme 
Unction. All muſt have been pertormed very ſuperfi- 
cially, ſince it was ſo ſoon ended. But the King ſeemed 
to be at great eaſe upon it. It was given out, that the 
King ſaid to Hudleſton, that he had ſaved him twice, 
hrit his body and now his ſoul ; and that he asked him, 


if he would have him declare himſelf to be of their 


Church. But it ſcems, he was prepared for this, and ſo 
| 9 


He had a humour in his leg, 
which looked like the beginning of the gout: So that 


Otheis gueſſed 


Vol. II. 
diverted the King from it; and ſaid, he took ir u 
him to ſatisfy the world in that particular, But though 
by the principles of all Religion whatſoever, he ought 10 

have obliged him to make open proſeſſion of his Rel. 
gion; het, it ſcems, the conſequences of that were 30. 

% prehended; for, without doubt, that poor Prieſt acted 
by the directions that were given him. The 
was ſuffered to come in. And the King went thro, h 
the agonies of death, with a calm and'a conſtancy, Ra 
amazed all who were about t.im, and knew how lie hid 
lived. This made ſome conclude, that he had made a 
Will, ard that his quiet was the effect of that. Ken 
applied himſelf much to the awaking the King's con- 
ſcience, He ſpoke with a great elevation, both of 
thought and expreſſion, like a man inſpired, as thoſe why 
were preſent told me. He reſumed the matter oſten 
and pronounced many ſhort ejaculations and prayers, 
which affected all that were preſcat, except him has 

was the molt concerned, who ſeemed to take no notice 
of him, and made no anſwers to him. He prefled the 

King tix or ſeven times to receive the Sacrament ; but 

* the King always declined it, {aying, he was very weak, 

A table with the elements, upon it, ready to be conſa- 

crated, was brought into the room, which occaſioned a 

report to be then ſpread about, that he had received it. 

Ken preſſed him to declare, that he deſited it, and that 
he dièd in the Communion of the Church of Englund. 
To that he anſwered nothing. Xen asked him, it he 


cc 


then thought any thing at all, thought that would do 
him no huit. So Ken pronounced it over him: For 
which he was blamed, ſince the K ing expreſſed no ſenſe, 
or ſorrow for his pait life, nor any purpoſe of amend- 
ment. It was thought to be a proſtitution of the peace 
of the Chu:ch, to give it to one, who, after a life led 
as the King's had been, ſcemed to harden himſelſ againſt 
* every thing that could be ſaid to him. Xen was alſo 
cenſured for another piece of indecency : He preſented 
the Duke of Richmond, Lady Portſmouth's ſon, to be 
& blefled by the King. Upon this, ſome that were in the 
room cried out, the King was their common father. 
And upon that all kneeled down for his blefling, which 


“he gave them. The King ſuffered much inwaidly, and 


* ſaid, he was burnt up within; of which he complained 
often, but with great decency. He ſaid once, he hoped 
„de ſhould climb up to Heaven's gates, which was the 
only word favouring of Religion that he was heard to 
«© ſpeak. | | | | 


He gathered all his ſtrength to ſpeak his laſt words to 


„tlie Duke, to which every one hearkened with great 
attention. He expreſſed his kindneſs to him, and that 
*© he now delivered all over to him with great joy. He 


<« recommended Lady Portſmouth over and over again to 


© him. He faid, he had always Ioved her, and he loved 
her now to the laſt; and beſought the Duke, in as melt- 
ing words as he could fetch out, to be very kind to her 

and to her ſon, 
him: And concluded, let not poor Nelly ſtarve, that was 
„ Mrs, Gwyn. 
any one word ot his people, or of his ſervants: Nor did 
he ſpeak one word of Religion, or concerning the pay- 


thouſand guineas, which he had gathered either out of 
* the Privy purſe, or out of the money which was ſent 
him from France, or by other methods, and which he 
had kept ſo ſccreily, that no perſon whatſoever knew 
any thing of it. | | 


clock, being the 6th of February 1684-5; and then 
„died in the fifty fourth year of his age, after he had 
(e 


reigned, if we reckon from his father's death, thirty 
fix years and eight days; or if we reckon from his Re- 
* days. There were many very apparent ſuſpicions of 
his being poiſoned : For though the firſt acceſs looked 
like an apoplexy, yet it was plain in the progreſs of it, 
that it was no apoplexy. When his body was opened, 
the Phyſicians who viewed it, were, as it were, led by 
thoſe, who might ſuſpect the truth, to look upon the 
parts that were certainly ſound, But both Lower, 
Needham, two famous Phyſicians, told me, they plain'y 
diſcerned two or three blue ſpots on the out- ſide of the 
ſtomach, Needham called twice to have it opened, but 
the Surgeons ſeemed not to hear him. And when he 
moved it the ſecond time, he, as he told me, heard 
Lauer ſay to one that ſtood next him, Needham will un- 
* do us, calling thus to have the ſtomach opened; for he 
may ſee they will not do it: They were diverted to 
<< look to ſomewhat elſe : And when they returned to] 
<< upon the ſtomach it was carried away: So that it wa 
* never viewed. Le Feure a French Phy ſician, * 
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He recommended his other children to 


But he ſaid nothing of the Queen, nor 


ment of his debts, though he left behind him about ninety | 


« He continued in the agony till Friday at eleven a 


* {toration, twenty four years, eight months, and nine 


pon 168 


 defired abſolution of his fins. It ſcems the King, if he 
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&« he ſaw a blackneſs in his ſhoulder : Upon which he 
&« made an incifion, and ſaw it was all mortified. Short, 
« another Phyſician, who was a Papiſt, but after a form 
« of his own, did very much ſuſpe& foul dealing. And 
4e he had talked more freely of it, than any of the Pro- 
« teſtants durſt do at that time. But he was not long af- 
« ter taken ſuddenly ill, upon a large draught of Worm- 
« wood-wine, which he had drunk in the houſe of a po- 
« piſh Patient that lived near the Tower, who had ſent for 
« him, of which he died; and, as he ſaid to Lower, Mil- 
e lington, and ſome other Phyſicians, he believed that he 
« himſelf was poiſoned for his having ſpoken ſo freely of 
the King's death. | 

„The King's body was indecently neglefted ; ſome 
« parts of his inwards, and ſome pieces of the fat, were 
<< left in the water in which they were waſhed : All which 
% were fo careleſsly looked after, that the water being 
© poured out at a {ultery hole, that went to a drain, in 
«© the mouth of which a grate lay, theſe were ſeen lying 
on the grate many days after. His funeral was very 
“ mean. He did not lye in ſtate; no mournings were 
« given : And the expence of it was not equal to what an 
„ordinary Nobleman's funeral will riſe to. Many upon 
this ſaid, that he better deſerved from his brother, than 
<< to be thus ungratefully treated in ceremonies that are 
© publick, and that make an impreſſion on thoſe who ſee 
«© them, and who will make ſevere obſervations and infe- 
<« rences upon ſuch omiſſions, | | 

% But fince I have mentioned the ſuſpicions of poyſon 
«© as the cauſe of his death, I muſt add, that I never heard 
any lay thoſe ſuſpicions on his brother. But his dying ſo 
critically, as it were in the minute in which he ſeemed 
to begin a turn of affairs, made it to be generally the 
<«« more believed, and that the Papiſts had done it, either 
ce by the means of ſome of Lady Portſmouth's ſervants, or, 
« as ſome fancied, by poyſoned ſnuff: For ſo many of the 
«© ſmall veins of the brain were burſt, that the brain was 
« in great diſorder, and no judgment could be made con- 


* cerning it. To this I ſhall add a very ſurpriſing ſtory, 


ce that I had in November 1709, from Mr. Henly of Hamp- 
« hire. He told me, that, when the Ducheſs of Port/- 
« mouth came over to England in 1699, he heard, that 
« ſhe talked as if King Charles had been poiſoned ; which 


this account of it. She was always preſſing the King to 
make both himſelf and his people eaſy, and to come 


to a full agreement with his Parliament: And he was 


«© come to a final reſolution of ſending away his brother, 
and of calling a Parliament ; which. was to be executed 


A the next day, after he fell into that fit of which he died. 


She was put upon the ſecret, and ſpoke of it to no per- 
<< ſon alive but to her Confefſor : But the Confeſſor, ſhe 


believed, told it to ſome, who ſeeing what was to fol- 


low, took that wicked courſe to prevent it. Having 


«© this from ſo worthy a perſon, as I have ſet it down with- 
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cout adding the leaft circumſtance to it, I thought it too 
important not to be mentioned in this Hiſtory, It diſ- 
covers both the knavery of Confeſſors, and the practices 
of Papiſts ſo evidently, that there is no need of making 
any further reflections on it.“ 2 512 
Theſe two relations of the death of King Charles II. 
agree in the principal circumſtances, particularly in the ſuſ- 
picion of his being poiſoned. Several other accounts have 
been given of his death, in which are inſerted circumſtances 
not to be met with here, and others omitted which are 


here related. It is ſaid, that at the perſwaſion of Biſhop 


Ken, the King at laſt reſolved to diſmiſs the Ducheſs of 
Port/mauth, and ſending for the Queen, asked her pardon 
for the injury he had done her. It is added, that he had 


the ſatisfaction of her particular forgiveneſs, This dir 


| 7 | Kennet. 
r- 418. 


Id, p. 416, 


contradicts Dr. Burnet's account of the Ducheſs of Port/- 
mouth, Some ſay, Hudle/ton was not brought to the King 
till he had Joſt all ſenſe, and that he received the Sacrament 
of extreme Unction, without giving the leaſt ſign either of 
his approbation or refuſal. It is pretended, he adviſed the 
Duke his brother, not to think of introducing Popery into 


England, becauſe it was an impraQticable undertaking. Laſt- 


ly, ſome ſay only, that the Phyſicians and Surgeons inſpecting 
the body, diſcovered no mark of . poiſon, and entirely omit 


the circumſtances of the ftomach, mentioned in the two fore- 


| Remark, 


going relations, though they on the ſuſpicion of the King's 
ing poiſoned, but repreſent this ſuſpicion. as coming from 
the enemies of the Duke, and of the Papiſts. 

It is univerſally agreed, that no man had the boldneſs. to 
accuſe the Duke of poiſoning his brother. But it is not to 
be concluded from thence, that no man believed it. Thoſe 
who might have entertained this ſuſpicion, took care not to 
expoſe themſelves to a danger fo great as that of accuſing the 
Succeſſor, without being able to prove it. The Papiſts- in 
general are accuſed, but this is ſo. undeterminate a word, 


that one knows not to whom to apply it, when they are 


ſeparated from the Duke of Lori thei | 
12 No. 80. Von II. a+ t their head Beſides, the 


he deſired to have from her own mouth, ſhe gave him 
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inſpection of the dead body was managed in a proper way 1684-5. 
to diſpel all ſuſpicions of poyſon; but who directed the 
Phyſicians or Surgeons is a ſecret, at leaſt the brother of 
the deceaſed does not appear to have concerned himſelf 
much in this inſpection, though the ſuſpicions of poylo1 
were very violent. All this creates ſuch an obſcurity as 
gives every man room to judge as he pleaſes, I hus much: 
is certain, there is no formal proof that King Charles Il. 
was poyſoned, or if he was, the authors of his death re- 
main hitherto concealed. \ | 
It is not very ftrange that the Hiſtorians or others, ſhould -4 2 
diſagree in their character of Charles IT. when it is con- pawn 
ſidered, that he was the head and protector of one of the Charles 11. 
two parties, and the perſecutor of the other. This muft * 
have neceſſarily produced a diverſity of characters, accord- 
ing as they are given by Tories or Whigs. When we 
read ſucceſſively the writers of the two parties, who have 
ſpoken of this Prince in general, or given his character, we 
are almoſt apt to think, they ſpeak of two different Kings 
of the ſame name. The one by ſeveral omiſſions endeavour 
to cover all his faults, or if they are mentioned, tis very 
ſlightly, and always with ſome addition or inſinuation tend- 
ing to juſtify them. The others inſiſt chiefly upon what 
may blacken his character, and ſhow, that he acted upon 
very ill motives, and upon principles directly contrary to 
the good of the Kingdom. If they ſpeak of his good qua- 
lities, it is only to render him more faulty, and demon- 
ſtrate that he tranſgreſſed not through ignorance, but with 
premediation, Which ever way I take to draw the cha- 
rater of this Prince, I cannot avoid the cenſure of one or 
the other party, if I ſpeak as from my ſelf, and I ſhould not 
gain much in going upon the teſtimony of either party. 
However, as the reader, doubtleſs, expects to know ſome- 
thing more of the character of this King than could be 
learnt from the hiſtory of his reign, I chuſe to inſert Dr. 
Burnet's account in the Hiftory of his own Times. I own 
this, of all the characters of Charles II, ſeems to me, in 
the whole, to be moſt like, and moſt agreeable to the hiſ- 
tory of his life. I could wiſh however, this illuſtrious Pre- 
late had omitted, or at leaſt ſoftened ſome ſtrokes, which 
appear to me a little over- charged, and ſeem to diſcover 


ſome paſſion in the author. However that be, he con- T. I p.11 


cludes the hiſtory of this Prince in the following manner: 
Thus lived and died King Charles the ſecond, He 
„ was the greateft inſtance in Hiſtory of the various revo- 
c lutions of which any one man ſeemed capable. He was 
% bred up the firſt twelve years of his life with the ſplen- 
„ dour that became the heir of ſo great a Crown. After 
that he paſſed through eighteen years in great inequali- 
6“ ties, unhappy in the war, in the loſs of his father, and 
« of the Crown of England. Scotland did not only re- 
& ceive him, though upon terms hard of digeſtion, but 
“ made an attempt upon England for him, though a feeble 
« one, He loſt the battle of Worcęſter with too much 
e indifference : and then he ſhewed more care of his per- 
<< ſon than became one, who had ſo much at ſtake. He 
© wandered about England for ten weeks after that, hi- 
« ding from place to place. But under all the apprehen- 
&« ſions he had then up 1 him, he ſhewed a temper ſo 
ce careleſs, and ſo much turned to levity, that he was 
c“ then diverting himſelf with little houſhold ſports, in as 
c unconcerned a manner as if he had made no loſs, and 
« had been in no danger at all. He got at laſt out of 
« England, But he had been obliged to ſo many, who 
« had been faithful to him and careful of him, that he 
etc ſeemed afterwards to reſolve to make an equal return to 
« them all. And finding it not eaſy to reward them all 
« as they deſerved, he forgot them all alike. Moſt 
Princes ſeem to have this Pratt Jeep in them; and to 
cc think that they ought never to remember paſt ſervices, 
es but that their acceptance of them is a full reward, He 
e of all in our age, exerted this piece of prerogative in 
the ampleſt manner: for he never ſeemed to charge his 
«© memory, or to trouble his thoughts with the ſenſe 
of any of the ſervices that been done him. While he 
« was abroad at Paris, Colen, or 1 he never ſeem- 
«© ed to lay any thing to heart. He purſued all his di- 
« verſions and | irregular” pleaſures in a free career; 
6 and ſeemed to be as ſerene under the loſs of a Crown 
« as the greateſt Philoſopher could have been. Nor did he 
6, willingly; hearken to any of thoſe projects, with which 
te he often complained” that his'' Chancellor perſecuted 
„ him. That in which he ſeemed moſt concerned was, 
ce to ſind money for ſupporting his expence. ' And it was 
e often ſaid, that if Cromwell would have compounded the 
„ matter, and have given him a good 'round*pentian, 
“e that he might have been induced to reſign his title to 
<« him. During his exile he delivered himſelf fo entirely 
« up to his pleaſures, that he became incapable of appli- 
<« cation. He ſpent little of his time in reading, or ſtudy, 
« and yet leſs-in thinking. And in the ſtate his affairs 
« were then in, he "himſelf to fay to every 
5 9 A « perſon 
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perſon, and upon all occafions, that which he thought 
would pleaſe moſt : ſo that words or promiſes went very 
eaſily from him. And he ha4 ſo ill an opinion of man- 
kind, that he thought the great art of living and go- 
verning was, to manage all things and all perſons with 
a depth of craft and diſſimulation. 
men in the world could put on the appearances of ſince- 
rity better than he could: Under which ſo much arti- 
fice was uſually hid, that in concluſion he could deceive 
none, for all were become miſtruſttul of him, He had 
great vices, but ſcarce any virtues to correct them. He 
had in him ſome vices that were leſs hurtful, which cor- 
refed his more hurtful ones. He was, during the ac- 
tive part of life, given up to ſloth and lewdnefſs to ſuch a 
degree, that he hated buſineſs, and could not bear the 
engaging in any thing that gave him much trouble, or 
put him under any conſtraint. And though he defired 
to become abſolute, and to overturn both our Religion 
and our Laws, yet he would neither run the risk, nor 
give himſelf the trouble, which ſo great a deſign requi- 
red. He had an appearance of gentleneſs in his outward 


deportment : but he ſeemed to have no bowels nor ten- 


derneſs in his nature: and in the end of his life he be- 
came cruel, He was apt to forgive all crimes even blood 
itſelf : Yet he never forgave any thing that was done 
againſt himſelf, after his firſt and general Act of In- 
demnity, which was to be reckoned as done rather upon 
maxims of State, than inclinations of mercy. He delivered 


himſelf up to a moſt enormous courſe of vice, without any 


ſort of reſtraint, even from the conſideration of the near- 
eſt relations; the moſt ſtudied extravagancies that way 


ſeemed to the very laſt to be much delighted in, and 


purſued by him. He had the art of making all people 
grow fond of him at firſt, by a ſoftneſs in his whole 
way of converſation, as he was certainly the beſt bred 


man of the age. But when it appeared how little could 
be built on his promiſe, they were cured of the fondneſs. 


that he was apt to raiſe in them. When he ſaw young 
men of quality, who had ſomething more than ordinary 
in them, he drew them about him, and ſet himſelf to 
corrupt them both in Religion and morality ; in which 


he proved ſo unhappily ſucceſsful, that he left England 


much changed at his death, from what he had found it 
at his Reſtoration, He loved to talk over all the ſto- 
ries of his life to every new man that came about him. 
His ſtay in Scotland, and the ſhare he had in the war 
of Paris, in carrying meſſages from the one ſide to the 
other, were his common topicks. He went over theſe 


in a very graceſul manner; but ſo often, and copiouſly, 
that all thoſe who had been long accuſtomed to them 


grew Weary of them: And when he entred on thoſe 


ſtories, they uſually withdrew : So that he often began 


them in a full audience, and before he had done, there 
were nct above four or five Jeft about him ; which drew 
a ſevere jeſt from Millmot Earl of Roche/ter. He ſaid, 
He wondered to ſee a man have ſo good a memory, as 10 


<< repeat the ſame ſtory without loſing the leaſt circumſtance 
«© and yet not remember that he had told it io the ſame per- 


« ſons the very day before, Tl. made him fond of ſtran- 


co 
«c 


0 


* at that time upon Lord Clarendon; was both unjuſt and 


afterwards to reign, makes the compariſon in that re 


© ving Brother, whom he hated, and yet 
© his affairs to preſerve the ſucceſſion-to him. 
+ His ill conduct in the firſt Dutch war; and thoſe ter- 


Chatham, 


„gers; for they harkened to all his often- repeated ftories, 


and went away as in a rapture, at ſuch an uncommon 
condeſcenſion in a King. | 


„His perſon and temper, his vices as well as His for- 


tune reſemble the character that we have given us of 
Tiberius, fo much, that it were eaſy to draw a parallel 


between them. Tzberizs's baniſhment; and his png 
pect come pretty near. His hating of buſineſs; and his 
love of pleaſures, bis raiſing of Favorites; and truſting 
them entirely, and his pulling them down, and hating 
them exceſſively ; his art of covering deep deſigns; par- 
ticularly, of revenge, with an appearance of ſoftneſs, 


brings them ſo, near a: likeneſs, that I did not wonder 


much to obſerve the reſemblance. of their face and per- 
ſon. At Rome I ſaw one of the laſt Statues made for 


Tiberius after he had loſt his teeth. But, bating the 


alteration which that made, it was ſo like King Charles 
that Prince Borghe/e and Signior Dominico to whom it 


belonged, did agree with me in thinking that it looked 


like a ſtatue made for him. 8 £1j: 
«© Few things ever went near his heart; the Duke of 


Glouce/ter's death ſeemed; to touch him much. But thofe 
who knew him beſt thought it was, becauſe he had loſt 
him, by whom only he could have balanced the ſurvi- 
embroiled all 


rible calamities of the Plague, and Fire of London, with 
that loſs and reproseh which he ſuffered by the inſult at 

u, made all people conclude, there was: a curſe 
upon his Government. His throwing the publick hatred 


And in that, few ' 
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Vol. 11. 
ungtateful. And when his people had brought lem 
out of all his difficulties, upon his entring into the Ti. 
ple- alliance, his ſelling that to France, and his enttin 

on the ſecond Dutch war with as little colour as lie lad 
for the firſt ; his beginning it with the attempt on lle 
Dutch Smyrna fleet ; the ſhutting up the Exchequer 
and his declaration for toleration, which was a ſtep "A 
the introduction of Popery; make ſuch a chain of black 
actions flowing from blacker deſigns, that it amazed 
thoſe who had known all this, to ſee with what impu- 
dent ſtrains of flattery addreſſes were penned during his 
life, and yet more groſsly after his death. His contri. 
buting ſo much to the raiſing the greatneſs of France, 
chiefly at ſea, was ſuch an error, that it could not flow 
from want of thought or of true fenſe. Rouvigny told 
me, he deſired that all the methods the French took in 
the increaſe and conduct of their naval force might be 
ſent him. And, he ſaid, he ſeemed to ſtudy them with 
concern and zeal, He ſhewed what errors they com- 
mitted, and how they ought to be corrected, as if he 
had been a Viceroy to France, rather than a King that 
ought to have watched over, and prevented the progreſs 


they made, as the greateſt of all the miſchiefs that could 


happen to him or to his people. They that judged the 
moſt favorable of this, thought it was done out of fe- 
venge to the Dutch, that, with the aſſiſtance of ſo great 
a fleet as France could join to his own, he might be able 
to deſtroy them. But others put a worſe conſtruction 
on it ; and thought, that ſeeing he could not quite maſter 
or deceive his ſubjects by his own ſtrength and manage- 


ment, he was willing to help forward the greatneſs of 


the French at ſea, that by their aſſiſtance he might more 


certainly ſubdue his own people ; according to what was 


generally believed to have fallen from Lord Cliferd, 
That if the King muſt be in a dependence, it was better 


to pay it to a great and generous King, than to five hun- 


1846 


dred of his own inſolent Subjects. No part of his cha- 


racter looked wickeder as well as meaner, than that he, 


all the while that he was proſeſſing to be of the Church 


of England, expreſſing both zeal and affection to it, 
was yet ſecretly reconciled to the Church of Rome: 
Thus mocking God, and deceiving the world with ſo 
groſs a prevarication. And his not having the honeſty 
or courage to own it at the laſt: His not ſhewing any 
ſign of the leaſt remorſe for his ill led life, or any ten- 
derneſs either for his ſubjects in general, or for the Queen 
and his Servants : And his recommending only his Miſ- 


treſſes and their Children to his brother's care, would 


have been a ftrange concluſion to any other life, but 
was well enough ſuited to all the other parts of his. 
« The two papers found in his ſtrong- box concerning 


Religion, and afterwards publiſhed by his brother, looked 


like ſtudy and reaſoning. Tenniſon told me, he ſaw the 


* original in Pepy's hand, to whom King James truſted 


them for ſome time. They were interlined in ſeveral 


places. And the interlinings ſeemed to be writ in a 
hand different from that in which the papers were writ. 


But he was not ſo well acquainted with the King's hand, 


as to make any judgment in the matter, whether they 


were writ by him or not. All that knew him when 
they read them, did, without any ſort of doubting, con- 
clude, that he never compoſed them ; For he never read 
the Scriptures, nor laid things together, further than to 


pers were probably writ either by Lord Briſtol, or by 
ord Aubigny, who knew the ſecret of his Religions 
and gave him thoſe papers, as abſtracts of ſome diſcourſes 


'they had with him on thoſe heads, to keep him fixed to 


them. And it is very probable, that 1 tee rey 
ing their danger, if any ſuch papers had been found a. 


turn them to a jeſt, or for ſome lively expreſſion. Theſe 


bout him writ-in their hand, might prevail with him to 


copy them out himſelf, though his lazineſs that way 
made it certainly no eaſy thing to bring him to give 
- himfelf ſo much trouble. He had talked over a great 


part of them to my ſelf : So that as ſoon as I ſaw them, 


I remembred his expreſſions, and perceived that he had 


made himſelf-maſter of the argument, as far as thoſe 
papers could carry him. But the publiſhing them ſhewed 


a want of judgment, or of regard to his memory in thoſe 
who did it: For the greateſt kindneſs that could be ſhewn 


to his memory, would have been, to let both his papers 


and himſelf be forgotten.” 


After ſeeing in this character, all that can be {aid to the 


diſadvantage of Charles II, the Reader doubtleſs will not be 
diſpleaſed to behold the picture of the ſame Prince, drawn 3 
little differeritly by a very able hand; I mean {obn Sheffield] 
Earl of Mulgrave; who was no enemy to the King, of 
the Royal Family, He has laboured this deſcription with 
all poſſible care. I omit a ſhort introduction concerning the 
Author: to come at once to the character of the King“ 4 
As to the King's Religion, it was more Deiſm 


„ ham's 
© Popery ; which he owed more to che liyelineſs n Fr, 
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to conſider him in his pleaſures : Where be was rather 


abandoned than luxurious; and like our female Liber- 
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26. CHA 
parts, and careleſſneſs of his temper, than either to 
reading, or much conſideration ; for his quickneſs of ap- 
prehention, at firſt view, could diſcern through the ſe- 
veral cheats of pious pretences ; and his natural lazineſs 
confirmed him in an equal miſtruſt of them all, for fear 
he ſhould be troubled with examining which Religion was 
beſt. If in his early travels, and late adminiftration, he 
ſeemed a little biaſſed to one ſort of Religion; the firſt 
is only to be imputed to a certain eaſineſs of temper, and 
a complaiſance for that company he then was forced to 
keep ; and the laſt was no more than his being tired, 
( which he ſoon was in any difficulty, ) with thoſe bold 
oppoſitions in Parliament, which made him almoſt throw 
himſelf into the arms of a Roman Catholick party, ſo 
remarkable in England for their loyalty, who embraced 
him gladly, and lulled him afleep with thoſe enchanting 
ſongs of abſolute Sovereignty, which the beſt and wiſeſt 
of Princes are often unable to reſiſt, And though he en- 
gaged himſelf on that fide more fully, at a time when 
it is in vain, and too late to diſſemble, we ought leſs to 
wonder at it, than to conſider that our very judgments 
are apt to grow in time as partial as our affections: And 
thus, by accident only, he became of their opinion in 
his weakneſs, who had ſo much endeavoured always to 
contribute to his power. He loved eaſe and quiet; to 
which his unneceſſary wars are ſo far from being a con- 
tradition, that they are rather a proof of it, fince they 
were made chiefly to comply with thoſe perſons, whofe 
diſſatisſaction would have proved more uneaſy to one of 
his humour, than all that diſtant noiſe of cannon, which 
he would often liſten to with a great deal of tranquillity. 
Beſides, the great and almoſt only pleaſure of mind he 
appeared addicted to, was ſhipping and ſea-affairs z which 
ſeemed to be ſo much his talent both for knowledge as 
well as inclination, that a war of that kind was rather an 


entertainment, than any diſturbance to his thoughts. If 


he did not go himſelf at the head of ſo magnificent a 
fleet, it is only to be imputed to that eagerneſs of mili- 
tary glory in his brother ; who, under the ſhew of a 
decent care for preſerving the royal perſon from danger, 
engroſſed all that ſort of honour to himſelf, with as much 


jealouſy of any other's interpoſing in it, as a King of 


another temper would have had of his, though without 
reaſon ——— It is certain, no Prince was ever more fit- 


ted by nature for his Country's intereſt, than he was in 


all his maritime inclinations ; which might have proved 
of ſufficient advantage to this nation, if he had been as 
careful in depreſſing all ſuch improvements in France, 
as of advancing and encouraging our own : But it ſeems 
he wanted jealouſy in all his inclinations, which leads us 


tines, apter to be debauched for the ſatisſaction of others, 
than to ſeek with choice, where moſt to pleaſe himſelf, 
I am of opinion alſo, that in his latter time, there was as 
much of lazineſs as of love, in all thoſe hours he paſſed 
among his miſtreſſes; who, after all, ſerved only to fill 
up his Seraglio, while a bewitching kind. of pleaſure, 
called Santering, and talking without any conftraiat, was 
the true Sultana Queen he delighted in. 

« He was ſurely inclined. to juſtice; for. nothing elſe 


would have retained him fo faſt to the ſucceſion- of a 


brother, againſt a ſon he was. ſo fond of, and, the hu- 
mour of a party which he ſo much feated.; I am wil- 
ling alſo to impute to his juſtice, whatever ſeertis in ſome 
meaſure to contradia the 


not out of flattery, but 
we uſed to ſeem ignorant of 
us ten times before, as a good 
often. Of a wonderful%gii 
time, and. till of late ſetting his 


<« but full of diſſim ilation, and very a1roi: at it, yet no 1584-5. 


© man eaſier to be impoſed on; for his great dexterity was 
© jn cozening himſelf, by gaining a little one way, while 
ce jt colt him ten times as much another; and by carefling 
& thoſe perſons moſt, who had deluded him the ofteneſt ; 
<« and yet the quickeſt in the world at ſpying ſuch a ridi- 
% cule in another. Familiar, eaſy, and -natured ; 
hut for great offences ſevere and inflexible : Alſo in one 
« week's abſence, quite forgetting thoſe ſervants, to whoſe 
c faces he could hardly deny any thing. In the midit of 
ce all his remiſſneſs, ſo induftrious and indefatigable on ſome 
ec particular occaſions, that no man would either toil longer, 
or be able to manage it better. 
«© He was ſo liberal, as to ruin his affairs by it; for 
& want in a King of England, turns things juſt upſide 
ce down, and expoſes a Prince to his people's mercy. It 
6 did yet worſe in him, for it forced him alſo to depend 
cc on his great neighbour of France; who played the bro- 
ce ther with him ſufficiently in all thoſe times of extremity. 
« Yet this profuſeneſs of his did not ſo much proceed from 
«© his over-valuing thoſe he favoured, as from his under- 
e valuing any ſums of money which he did not ſee ; 
ee though he found his error in this, but I confeſs a little of 
c the lateſt, He had ſo natural an averſion to all forma- 
« Jity, that with as much wit as moſt Kings ever had, 
& and with as majeſtick a mein, yet he could not on pre- 
« meditation act the part of a King for a moment, either 
ce at Parliament, or at Council, either in words or geſture ; 
cc which carried him into the other extreme, more incon- 
<« yenient of the two, of letting all diſtinction and cere- 
c mony fall to the ground, as uſeleſs and foppiſh. His 
<« temper, both of body and mind, was admirable, which 
c made him an eaſy generous lover, a civil obliging huſ- 
“ band, a friendly brother, an indulgent father, and a 
« good- natured maſter. If he had been as ſollicitous about 
improving the faculties of his mind, as he was in the 
c management of his bodily health; though, alas ! the 
© one proved unable to make his life long, the other had 
c not failed to have made it famous. He was an illuſtrious 
ce exception to all the common rules of Phyſiognomy: For, 
« with a moſt Saturnine harſh ſort of countenance, he 
C was both of a merry and merciful diſpoſition ; and in the 
ce laſt thirty years of his life, as fortunate; as thoſe of his 
Father had been diſmal and tumultuous. 1 
I his death has been by ſome ſuſpected of being 
6 untimely, it may be partly imputed to his extreme healthy 
“ conſtitution, which made the world as much ſurprized 
cat his dying before threeſcore, as if nothing but an ill 
accident could have killed him. I would not ſay any 
« thing on ſo fad a ſubjeR, if I did not think ſilence itſelf 
«© would in ſuch a caſe ſignify too much; and therefore, 
« as an impartial writer, I am obliged to obſerve, that the 
« moſt knowing, and moſt diſcerning of his Phyſicians 
& Doctor Short ] did not only believe him poiſoned, but 
ce thought himſelf ſo too not long after, for having declared 
6 his opinion a little too boldly. But here I muſt needs 
<« take notice of an unuſual piece of juſtice; which yet all 


„ the world has almoſt unanimouſly agreed in; I mean, 


e in not ſuſpecting his ſucceſſor of the leaſt connivance in 
« fo horrid à villany; and perhaps there was never a more 
« remarkable inſtance of the wonderful power of truth and 
% innocence : For it is next to a miracle, that ſo unfor- 
e tunate a Prince, in the midſt of all thoſe difadvantages he 
6“ lies under, ſhould be yet cleared of this, even by his 
« preateſt enemies; notwithſtanding all thoſe circumſtan- 


ces that uſed to give a ſuſpicion, and that extreme ma- 


« lice which has of late attended him in all his other 
« ations” (1). 


1684-5, to the King's diſadvantage. 


The HISTORY 


For inſtance, what he affirms, 
that Charles, after the battle of Morcgſter, ſhowed a tem- 
per ſo careleſs, that he was then diverting himſelf with 
trifles in as unconcerned a manner, as if he had ſuſtained 
no loſs, and been in no danger at all, appears to me a 
little aggravated. It is not even probable, that the Biſhop 
could be informed of the King's actions at that time, by 
eye- witneſſes. When he ſays, the King had great vices, 
but ſcarce any virtues to correct them, this plainly appears 
to be the language of paſſion and prejudice. When he 
ſays again, the King never forgave any thing that was 
done againſt himſelf, this muſt be aggravated. For if he 
was mercileſs to the Lord Ruſſel, Colonel Sidney, Sir T ho- 
mas Armſtrong, and ſome others, it cannot from thence be 
inferred, that he never forgave, Such expreſſions excep- 
ted, which diſcover ſome paſſion in the author, the reſt of 
Charles II's character is true in general. This I believe, 
becauſe I find it agreeable to the hiſtory of his reign, and 
becauſe the Earl of Mulgrave has in his picture drawn the 
fame lines with Dr. Burnet, to expreſs his likeneſs. All 
the difference between theſe two authors, is, that in the 
| Biſhop's picture, the principal lines are ſtrongly expreſſed, 
and much ſoftned in the Earls. 


if ENGLAND. Vol. 11 


Burnet ſays, Charles was incapable of any applicatic 
The Earl ſays the ſame. The Biſhop ſays, the King w 
for rendering himſelf abſolute. If the Ear] ſays it _ 
expreſs terms, he ſufficiently intimates it, by laying, Ju 
the Roman Catholick party lulled him aflee with 75, 
chanting ſongs of Sovereignty and Prerogative. Burn; 0 


the King was apt to forgive all crimes, but never ſors, 
any thing that was done * himſelf, The Ear] At 
his clemency, and ſays, ms 


e was eaſy and good. u i 
trifles, but in great affairs ſevere 2 aher il | Thi” "A 
be the Biſhop's meaning expreſſed in other words, 
The ftories which the King loved to talk over 
in both characters. The only difference is, that er 
ſays, the company grew weary of them, and the Earl hes 
the hearers were pleaſed with the repetition. But the 
raillery of the Earl of Rochefter turns the balance for * 
* 22 | y 
urnet ſays, Charles engaged in two wars agai 
land, without any colour, and the Earl calls theſ: — 


4 0. Vee | 

Burnet ſays, he contributed to the raiſing of the great 
neſs of France at ſea, and the Earl ſays. he was not ſuff. 
ciently careful to depreſs the maritime improvements 6 


n. 168. 


The Earl of Mulgrave, afterwards Marquiſs of Ner- France, and that her e he wanted jealouſy. Is not this 

mandy, and then Duke of Buckinghamſhire, was entirely in much the fame thing? | 1 
the Tory party, and if common report may be credited, In ſhort, let theſe two pictures be compared with all ny 
his Religion, like that of Charles II, was Deiſm. In his poſſible exactneſs, and they will both be found very like; 


but that the two painters had different views, 
different methods. The one propoſed to expreſs ſtrons| 
the lines which might moſt contribute to a reſemblaye. 
with the original, without regarding the beauty of the pic 
ture in itſelf. The other, without omitting the ſame lines 
which could not be done and the likeneſs preſerved, has 
taken all poſſible care to ſoften them, in order to hide, 2; 
much as lay in his power, the deformities of the original 
In a word, the one has given us an ugly, and the other . 
beautiful likeneſs, This doubtleſs, induced the Earl to ſup- 
preſs ſeveral ſtrokes of his pencil, which might have im. 
proved the reſemblance, but would have been prejudicial to 
the end he propoſed in his work (1), | | 


deſcription of this Prince, he denies not the general ſuſpi- 
cion of his being poiſoned. Burnet ſays alſo the ſame thing. 
The Earl inſiſts that the Duke of York was not ſuſpected 
of the leaſt connivance at ſo horrid a villany, The ſame 
is likewiſe to be found in Burnet, If the laſt ſays, King 
Charles was a Papiſt, this is not denied by the Earl. He 
only imputes it to two cauſes, firſt, to a complaiſance for 
the company he was forced to keep in his exile; and ſe- 
condly, to the oppoſition he met with in Parliament, which 
threw him into the arms of the Papiſts. If the firſt of 
_ theſe cauſes be true, the ſecond cannot be ſo, ſince the 
King was not twice a Papiſt. Beſides, the oppoſitions in 
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þ Parliament were partly owing to a belief, that he deſigned 

"£48 . 

bg to introduce Popery. TRE 55 | 

i Yi (1) 1. King Cbaries II, left no Iſſue by his Queen, Donna Catherina, daughter of Joba IV. King of Portugal, But by his ſeveral Miftrefſes, he had the 
1 1 following Children. r 5 eee | 


1. By Mrs. Lucy Walters, Daughter of Richard Walters, Eſq; James Duke of Monmouth, born at Rotterdam, April 9, 1649. beheaded on Teuerbi l, 
Fuly 15, 1685, He married in 1665, Anne Scot, Daughter of Francis Earl of Buckleugb in Scotland · | | OFT RR NT". 
2. By Mrs. Elizabeth Killigrew, Viſcounteſs Shannon, Daughter of Sir William Killigrew, Charlot-Femia-Henrietta- Maria: Fitz-roy, who died in 1684, 
Her Husbands were, James Heward, and Sir William Paſten Eatl of Taran. . 3 5331029 e $215: 5 
2. By Mrs. Catharine Peg, Daughter of Thomas Peg Eſqz. Charles Firz-Charles Earl of Plymouth, commonly called Don Carlos, born 1658, killed 
October 17, 1680, at Tangier. , He married Bridget Daughter of Sir Thomas Oborne Duke of Leeds, who married afterwards Dr. Biſs the late Biſkoy of 
Here ord. a ' a * 4 * X F 124 f 0 $ ; iti 
| 42 By Mrs. Barbara Villiers, Heireſs of William Viſcount Grandiſen-in Ireland, and Wife of Reger Palmer Earl of Coftlemain, created Lady Nonſuch, 
Counteſs of Southampton, and Ducheſs of Cleveland, who died in 1709, he had three Sons, and three Daughters. 1. Charles Fitz-Roy, born 1662, created 
1675, Duke of Seutbampton, and after his Mother's Death Duke of Cſeueland. His Wives were Mary Daughter of Sir Henry Wed, and Alice Daughter 
of Sir William Poultney, 2. Henry Fitz-Roy Duke of Grafton, born September 20, 1663, and killed October 9, 1690, at the Siege of Cork in Ireland. Hs 
Wife was * Daughter of Henry Bennet Earl of Arlington, married after his Death to Sir Thomas Hanmer Bart. 3. George Fiia- Rey Duke of Ner- 
thumberland, born December 28, 1665, who died July 8, 1716, without Children, $* Ann Firz- Roy born Feb, 29, 1661, married in 1674, to Pont 
Lennard Earl of Suſſex. 5+ Charlotte Fitz- Roy, born September 5, 1664, married February 20, 1676-7, to Sir Edward Henry Lee 'Eaxl of Lich feld. 
6. Barbara born Fuly 16, 1672, who became a Nun at Pontorſe in France. WARE MR #0 | UB 39 Hs 
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5. By Mrs. Eleanor Gwin, 1. Charles Beauclerk Duke of St. Albans, born May 8, 1679, who married Dians Vere, eldeſt Daughter and Coheireſi of 
Aubrey de Vere, the 20th and laſt Earl of Oxford. 2. Famer Beauclerk born December 25, 1671. He died in 1680 in France. ; 1 
6. By Louiſe de Querouaille Ducheſs of Portſmouth, Carles Lens Duke of Richmond and Lenox, born July 29, 1672, who died May 27, 1723. His 
Wife was Ann, eldeſt Daughter of Francis Lord Brudenel.. | N eee 5 | F 
7. By Mrs. Mary Davis, Mary Tuder, born O#ober 16, 1673, married in Augu/t 1687, to Francis Lord Ratcliff Earl of Derwentwater, See Sandford, 
1 If in this Reign the City of London put on a new face, by being rebuilt, after the great Fire, in ſo handſom and well-contrived a manner, as hath 
greatly contributed to the Beauty, Healthfulneſs, and Conveniency of that great and noble City. Ii this reiga likewiſe it was, that the Royal Hoſpital 
at Chelſea, was founded. | wy 5/4: 4 hear 1 1 940 "0": Wo ite 48G" 
III. _ an Ir;:denture in the 12th of Charles II. Gold and Silver Moneys were coined into the ſame pieces, and at the fame rates, as in the ad Charles 1, 
See above p. 571- Note, —By another Indenture in the 22d of King Charles II. Crown Gold, twenty two Carats fine, and two Carats Allay, way 
coined into 44 J. 10 8. by tale ; namely, into Pieces to go for Ten Shillings, Twenty Shilling) Forty Shillings, or Five Pounds a · piece; and a Pound of 
Silver of the old Standard into three Pounds two Shillings by tale ; namely into Crowns, Half- Crowns, Shillings, Half-ſhillings, Groats, Half-groats, 
Half-ſixpences, Half-groats, and Pente. ; 1 e e ee e eee „ 
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| LEP | 12 Writ; : , commons gs vie): 
The Money of King Charles II. was of three Sorts: The hammer'd, which was, the only current Coin, till 1664 ; The milled upon the fils: And bet 
with the Graining or Letters upon the edge. The firſt Money that bore the alete Uh; King, per rn at Pe, Caf 2 which is Inerib d 
CAROLVS. SECVNDVS. 1648. on each fide of the middle Tower is P C. Reverſe, u Crown, with O R. Doki. SPIRO- SpRRO. A Crown 
CAROLVS II. D. G. MAG- B. F. ET. H. REX. - In the Field, HAN C. DEVS. DEDir. 2648. Reverſe, PC. Above the Caftle, OST. MOR- 
TEM. PAT RIS. PRO. FILIO, Upon the bammer'd Money in general, he is repreſented with the Half-Face, Crown and Band,  &c, CAROLVS. I“. 
D. G. MAG. BRIT, FR. ET. HIB. REX. Reverſe, the Arm in one Shield, not *crown'd}, With his Father t Motto, CHRIS TO. *AUSPICE. REG+ 
NO. The Gold. Coins have, on one fide, the King's Head Laureat, with a youthful Countenance. Reverſe, the Arms in a fingle Shield, crown'd 
between C. R. FLORENT CONCORDIA REGNA. Another has XX behind the head. . On the Money called Cutters, the Legend goes quite sound [the 


Head 3 which, it does not in a very neat Cutter, called by ſome the un-mill's Guinea, the King's head extending to the Rim, without the initia! Figures 
tebing the Head, andthe Titles Mh io CAR, B. C. M, BR, FR. BT. Hi. NE Bee iu the ter 1662: The Five Foun 1h 
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The Reign of King Jams s II, from his Acceſſion to the Throne, to the Eftabliſhment of King 
WILLIAM and Queen Mary ; Containing the ſpace of four years and ſeven days. 


* 
— — 


27. 7 AM E & HI. 


IT HIN a few hours after Charles II. had 
reſigned his laſt breath, his brother the Duke 
of York was proclaimed King in London, by 

Y the name of James II. Having ſeen 

bow the Government was ſettled for ſome years paſt, 

we muſt not think it ſtrange, there was no endeavours, 


either in London or any other part of the Kingdom, to 
oppoſe the new King. 


1 


the other entirely broken and oppreſſed. The acceſſion of 
James II. to the Crown, was a freſh occafion of triumph 
to the forme, and notwithſtanding the fears expreſſed 
by the other party, about a Catholick Succeſſor, they 
who had ſupported his intereſt, endeavoured to repreſent 
the late change, as the greateſt of bleſſings to the Engliſb 

The King, on his part, omitted nothing that 
la) in his power to confirm the good opinion his friends 


had of his virtue and ſincerity. As ſoon as the Lords were 


returned to Whitehall, from proclaiming the King, be 
ropes the Privy-Council, and made the following 
peech : | | 


My Lords, 8 | 3 
cc B I enter upon any other buſineſs, I think fit 
to ſay ſomething to you. Since it hath pleaſed Al- 
mighty God to place me in this ſtation, and I am now 
to ſucceed ſo good and gracious a King, as well as ſo very 
kind a brother, I think it fit to declare to you; that I 


ein that of his great clemency and tenderneſs to his Peo- 
&« ple. I have 2 reported to be a man for arbitrary 
Power; but that is not the only ſtory has been made of 
«© me; and I ſhall make it my endeavour to preſerye this 
„ Government both in Church and State, as it is now by 
«© law eſtabliſhed. I know the principles of the Church of 
England ate for Monarchy, and the members of it have 
„ ſhewed themſelves good and loyal Subjects, therefore I 
©© ſhall always take care to defend and ſupport it. I know 
** too, that the laws of England are ſufficient to make the 
King as great a Monarch as I can wiſh; and as I ſhall 


never depart from the juſt Rights and Prerogative of the 


*© Crown, ſo I ſhall never invade any man's property. I 
** have often heretofore ventured my life in defence of this 
** Nation, and I ſhall ſtill go as far as any man in preſerving. 
dit in all its juſt Rights and Liberties.” 2 
This Speech being addreſſed to a Council wholly com- 
poſed of perſons devoted to the King, was received with 


Of the two parties in England, 
that againſt the Bill of Excluſion was triumphant, and 


will endeavour to follow his example, and moſt eſpecially 


great applauſe, His Majeſty was deſired that it might be 1684-5, 
printed, and diſperſed among the people, which was im- 
mediately done. Moreover, great care was taken to extol 

the King's extreme affection for his ſubjects; and, above 

all, his ſtrict obſervance of his word and faith was fo indu- 

ſtriouſly propagated, that ſome counting it impoſſible for the 

King to promiſe what he did not intend to perform, began Fctard. 


to give him the name of James the Fuft, as if to ſay and I P. 729 


to do, were in him one and the ſame thing. 

The next day, the King publiſhed a proclamation, de- Erh * 
claring, that all perſons who at the late King's deceaſe were . | 
poſſeſſed of any office, ſhould be continued in the ſame, Cette 
till the King's pleaſure was further known. He declared, brag 
moreover, that all orders and directions given by the late Burnet. 
King's Privy Council, ſhould be obeyed and performed, as 
if he were fil alive, This is a clear evidence of the great 
influence that the King, when Duke of York, had in the | 
counſels of the King his brother. Upon his coming to the 7%* King 
Crown, he made no changes, either in the Council, or in 3 
the chief places of truſt, a plain ſign that he looked upon 
the poſſeſſors as his creatures. And indeed, ſince his return 
from Scotland, he had properly governed the Kingdom in 
his brother's name. This being known to all, might have 
ſhown with what intention he promiſed to preſerve the Pro- 
teſtant Religion, and the rights of the Subject, ſince no man 
could be ignorant, that he was the principal author of the 
plots in the late reign, againſt Religion, and the liberties | 
of the nation. But the Tories, who were then highly ex- The Tris 
alted, were willing to ſhut their eyes, and not ſee the dan- ©9979 2. 


ger the Proteſtant Religion was in, under a King who was ©f the Kings 
0 


zealous a Papiſt. The King's bare word was ſufficient 
to calm all their uneaſineſs on that account. As for arbi- 
trary power, which began to be introduced in the late reign, 
far from being frighted at it, they rather conſidered it as 
an effeftual means to keep their adverſaries, the Whigs, in 
ſubjection. Had they known or foreſeen to what height 
James was reſolved to carry his power, they would, doubt- 
leſs, have had other thoughts. But they imagined, things 
would always remain as they were, that is, in a ſituation | 
to them very advantagious. © 85 

Moſt of the Hiſtorians repreſent as ſurprizing, the „ He goes 

going publickly to Maſs two days aſter his acceſſion to . 
Crown. But I cannot ſee any reaſon for this ſurprize. Echard. 
Since the year 1670, no man had been ignorant, that — b. 733» 
the Duke of York was a Catholick. On this account he p. 326. 
had reſigned the office of Lord High-Admiral, and in 


the following years, the Bill of Excluſion, which cauſed 
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Pounds, and Forty Shilling Pieces, have the King's Head laurear, CAROLUS II. DEI. GRATIA, Reverſe, the Arms of the four Kingdoms, fiogle 
f in four ſeparate Shields crowned, a Scepter in each of the vacancies, with a Roſe, Fleur-de-lis, Thiſtle, and Harp at the Points, and the C's interllnk d 
"net in the center. MAG. BR. FRA. ET. HIB. REX. 1673, Upon the rim, DECUS. ET. TVTAMEN. ARO. REGNI. VICESIMO. QUINTO, 
This King was the firſt that coined Guingas and Half-Guineas, which be did in his 22d year. The Guineas were ordered to go at Twenty Shillings, 
the Half-guineas at Ten Shillings. As they are in every body's hands, there is no need of giving a further deſcription of them. Of the hammer'd 
Silver- Money, the Shilling is very fair, and has a Crown for the Mint- mark. Of theſe there are two forts, one with XII. behind the Head, which the 
other wants ; as alſo the inner circle. (Fig. 1. The Six-pences are like che Shillings, but have VL inſtead of XII. The leſſur Pieces trom the Groat 
to the Penny, are mark'd with the initial Figures, IIII. III. II. I. behind the Head; except upon ſome of the Two-pences, which want the Figures. 

This hammer'd Money continued current til 1663. when the Mill'd Money came to be in uſe. Of this chere is a very fair Crown, having a Roſe 
under the King's Head laureat, from thence. called the Roſe-Crown, CAROLVS II. DEI GRA. Reverſe, MAG BR. FRA ET, HIB REX. 1662, 
The Arms of the Four Kingdoms in four Shields, France and England quartered together in the firſt and fourth: Each Shield is crown'd ; between 
them are C's interlink'd, and St. George's Croſs radiant in the center; upon the rim, DECVS, Er. TUTAMEN. (Fig. 2.) The Half-Crowns are like 

the Crowns; only one has che year in | Fu upon the Rim, ANNO REGNIL, XVIII. The mill'd Shillings are neatly truck, having the C's between the 
four Shields crown'd, with the Arms ſingle, and inſcribed as the Crown, Upon ſome is an Elephant; upon others the Pr ince's Feathers; and a third 
has che Sceprers, The Six peuce is like the Shilling, The Groat bas four C's interlink'd, with a Roſe, Thiftle, Fleur-de-lis, and Harp in the Vacan- 
cies, The Three-pence, T'wo-pence and penny, have as many C's thereon crown'd.-- In 1672, che Kiny coin'd Copper Half-pense and Farthings. 
They have, on one fide, the King's Head laureat, CAROLUS. A. CAROLO. Reverſe, Britannia, and round her BRITANNIA, with the year in the 


Exergne. There was another Farthiug coin'd, of rare Copper, having on the Reverſe, QUATUOR. MARIA. VINDICO, Exergue, BRITANNLA» | 
Bur theſe were called in to pleaſe rhe Freach King. ; 
9B. 
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1684-5. three Parliaments to be diſſolved, had ſufficiently taught 
the Engliſb this truth, Where then could the wonder be, 
to ſee him go to Maſs, being King, ſince for the laſt four- 
teen years he had not concealed his Religion, though he had 
run the riſque of forfeiting his right to the Crown? 
But what gave more juſt cauſe of ſurprize, was, his re- 
quiring by Proclamation the ſame week, that the cuſtoms, 


Cnftoms and 


Duties cen- 


— e and other duties which had been granted to the King his 
granted. brother, only for life, ſhould be continued to be collect- 
Feb. 16. ed (1). This was a manifeſt invaſion of the nation's rights 
No. no, and liberties (2). He could not be ignorant, that an in- 
welwood. croachment of the ſame nature had occaſioned a great con- 
Burnet teſt between the King his father and the Parliament, and 
R. Coke. that this conteſt produced the Petition of Right. And yet, 
he not only undertook the ſame thing, but uſed alſo the 
ſame reaſons with Charles I, which were ſo little ſatisfac- 
tory to the Parliament. His proceedings were the more 
ſurprizing, as he affected to take by authority, what he 
knew would not be reſuſed by the Parliament, conſidering 
the preſent diſpoſition of the Kingdom. Tho' his friends 
endeavoured to excuſe this conduct, it made impreltion 
upon many of both parties, who had no good opinion 
of a reign which began in this manner, This gave occa- 
ſion to fear, that the new King's promiſes were not ſo firm- 
ly to be relied on, as was pretended. 
Ze publiſhes Another ſtep the King made at the ſame time, and, as 
5 E it ſeems, without any neceſſity, was to cauſe it to be 
N. publiſhed, and atteſted by Father Huddleſton a Prieſt, that 
Kennet. Charles II. died a Catholick, and that the ſame Prieſt gave 
Fund. him the Euchariſt and Extreme Unction. Huddleſton 
Echard. Publiſhed withal a little Treatiſe, called, a ſhort and plain 


ILL p. 731. way to the Faith and Church; which treatiſe, the author 
affirms, made great impreſſions upon the mind of King 

Charles, in the year 1651, immediately after the battle of 
Wircefter, ſo that he declared, he had not ſeen any thing 

more plain and clear upon the ſubjeft ; and the arguments 

drawn from ſucceſſion were hari mag he did not conceive 

bow they could be denied. oreover, at the ſame time, 

wee ordered two papers to be publiſhed, found in the 

ing his brother's ſtrong box, written with his own hand, 


both tending to prove the neceſſity of a viſible Church and 
F.chard. 


guide, in matters of faith (3). To confirm that Charles II. 

P-73z was really a Catholick, Mr. William Chafjnch, Keeper 

of the King's cloſet, made no ſcruple to ſhew a little 
chapel annexed to the cloſet, where the King went ſe- 
cretly to Maſs. It is hard to conceive, what great advan- 
tage it could be to James, to divulge ſuch a ſecret, con- 
fidering the injury he did the late King's reputation, who 
had fo frequently and ſolemnly affirmed in full Parliament, 
that he was a good Proteſtant, and had poſitively promiſed 
to maintain the Proteſtant Religion to the utmoſt of his 
power. As James thereby maniteſtly ſhewed the inſincerity 
of his brother, he ſhould, it ſeems, have feared, it would 
be inferred, there was no more reaſon to confide in his 
| own promiſes. 

The late The Funeral of Charles II. was ſolemnized on the 14th 

King's of February at night. It may eaſily be judged, it was not 

2 very expenſive, ſince eight days were ſufficient for the pre- 

Carettes Parations, It is obſervable, that Charles II. had neglected 

e 2008. after his reſtoration to ſolemnize his Father's funeral, on 

dener. pretence that his body could not be found in Mindſor Cha- 
pel, the place where it was interred, as the Lord Claren- 
don fays in his Hiſtory. But as it would have been eaſy 
to ſearch the whole Chapel, it is more likely, the reaſon 
of that negle& was the charges of a funeral, tho' Charles 
IT. had received for that purpoſe from the Parliament the 
ſum of ſeventy thouſand pounds. For the ſame reaſon, 
probably, James cauſed his Brother to be buried with little 
pomp, though Charles left him ninety thouſand guineas in 
a box. 

James f. Iwo days: after, the King ordered the Privy-Counſel- 
die vacaus lors and great officers of the Crown and Houſhold to be 
| 1 ic. worn, and at the ſame time filled the vacant places. The 
nettes. office of Lord-Treaſurer, vacant ſince the year 1679, by 

Kennet. | | 

p. 421, 


this Act, that empowered the Treaſury to make a 
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the reſignation of the Earl of Danby, was conferred on 
Laurence Hyde Earl of Rochefter the King's Brother-in- 
law; Henry Earl of Clarendon elder Brother to the Earl 
of Rocheſter, was made Lord Privy-Seal ; and George Sa- 
vil Marquiſs of Haliſax, Prefident of the Council (4). 

In the mean time, the Counties, Cities, Boroughs, and G., 
Univerſities were employed in preparing congratulatory 7 , 
addreſſes to the King, upon his acceſſion to the Crown, G. 
Theſe addreſſes, for the moſt part, took notice of the © 
King's poſitive deelaration to the Privy-Council, to main- 
tain the Church of England and the liberties of the Nation. 

But there were two amongſt others very remarkable. 
The firſt from the Barriſters and Students of the Middle- Thar if ,, 
Temple, wherein “ with the deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude they 744 


CC emple, 


acknowledged his Majeſty's great goodneſs, in extending bil. 


168453. 


his royal care of the Government to the preſervation No. 211, 
of the Cuſtoms, which had been continually received Ce. 
by his royal predegeſſors for ſome hundreds of years, BED 
and never queſtioned by any Parliament, unleſs in that 
wherein were fown the ſeeds of rebellion againſt the 
King his Father (5).” They concluded with ſay ing, 

May there never want millions as loyal as we are, to ſa- 
crifice their lives and fortunes in defence of your ſacred 
perſon, and prerogative in its full extent:” And pro- 
miſed that they would endeavour the choice of ſuch repre- 
ſentatives for the enſuing Parliament, as would not only 
concur in ſettling a revenue to ſupport the Government a8 
formerly, but alſo ſhew an entire confidence in his Ma- 

jeſty. The addreſs from the County of Suffol& had theſe 
words: We are every day making ſteps towards your Au 
% Majeſty's grandeur, by our care for ſending fit repre-#"” Sf. 
© ſentatives to a Parliament, that we hope will no more Feiard 
© endure Excluders than a late one did Abhorrers.“ The III. p. ;;;, 
Quakers alſo preſented an addreſs to the King, wherein 

they ſaid : “ Whereas it hath pleaſed Almighty God, (by 74. fr l. 
** whom Kings reign) to take hence the late King Charles Suu 
the Second, and to preſerve thee peaceably to ſucceed ; 

we thy ſubjects heartily deſire, that the giver of all good 

and perfect gifts, may pleaſe to endue thee with wiſdom 

and mercy in the uſe of thy great power, to his glory, 

the King's honour, and the Kingdom's good, And it 
being our fincere reſolution, according to our peaceable 
principles and converſation (by the aſſiſtance of Al- 
mighty God) to live peaceably and honeſtly, as becomes 

true and faithful ſubjects, under the King's government, 

and a conſcientious people that truly fear and ſerve 

God : We do humbly hope, that the King's tenderneſs 
will appear and extend with his power to expreſs the 

ſame (6).“ | | 

The King's and Queen's Coronation was celebrated the 1685. 
23d of April, St. George's-day, patron of the Order of the Ti A 
Garter, Though ſuch a ceremony cannot be ſolemnized 2 2 * 
without pomp, it was obſerved, the King retrenched ſeve- One 
ral things which cauſed a needleſs expence, as for inſtance, No. 2224. 
the Cavalcade from the Tower to J/etmirfter, which was fun 
wont to be performed the day before the Coronation, ſav- p. 6:8. 
ing thereby a charge of ſixty thouſand pounds. But if fü, 
ſome authors are to be credited, the moſt conſiderablte 
retrenching was in the words of the Coronation oath, out 

of which, they pretend, ſeveral material things were ſtruck 
without ſpecifying the particulars, Others maintain, it is 

an aſperſion on Archbiſhop Sancreft, who is ſuppoſed, 
without foundation, to have conſented to the abridging 

of the oath. As I have ſeen no proof on either ſide, I 
forbear to decide, Thus much is certain, the Crown not 

being fit for the King's head, was often in a tottering 
condition and like to fall off. Mr. Henry Sidney ſupport- Ehν 
ing it once with his hand, pleaſantly told the King, This bi. 

is not the firſt time our Family hath ſupported the Crown(7). 

The people reckoned this an ill omen to the King, as well 

as another thing which happened the ſame day. In one 

of the Churches in London, the King's arms painted in a 
glaſs-window ſuddenly fell down and broke in pieces, 
while the reſt of the window was ſtanding, without a 
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(1) Another Proclamation was put out for levying the additional Exciſe, which had been given to the late King only for life. There was a Clauſe in 
arm of it for three years, without adding a limiting clauſe, in cafe it ſhould be fo long due, And 


it was rhough: a great ftretch of the clauſe, to make a fraudulent farm, by which it ſhould continue to be levied three years after it was determined, 
according to the letter and intent of the Act. A farm was now brought out, as made during the King's life, though it was well known, chat no ſuch 
farm had been made, for it was made after his death, bur a falſe date put to it. Barnet, p. 622, 


(2) It was an open violation of our fundamental conſtitution, by which no money can be levied on the Subject, but by their conſent in Parliament, 


as Dr, Welwood rightly obſerves, p. 138, 


(3) The Duke of Ormond, beſides the King's atteſtation, declared the papers to be King Charles's own band. | 
(4) The Duke of Beaxfort was made Lord Preſident of Wales, The Lord Arlington Lord High Chamberlain, The Duke of Ormond Lord Steward 
of the Houſehold, The Lord Godo/vþin Lord Chamberlain to the Queen; the Lord Viſcount Newport Treaſurer of the Houſehold ; the Lord Maynard 


Comptroller ; Henry Savil Vice-chamberlain 3 Henry 


$ir Richard Maſon, Clerks and Comptrollers of the Green-Cloth, Kennet, 


Bulkley Maſter of the Houſehold ; Sir Stephen Fox, Sir William Boreman, Sir Winſton Churchill, and 


421. 


(5s) The Reaſon of thanking the King for ſeizing the Cuſtoms, alledged by choſe Gentlemen, was, © That Thouſands would be ruined that had paid 
* Cuſtom in the late King's Time, if the Cuſtoms were not levied, and by an exceſſive Exportation and Importation Cuſtom-free, that Branch of the 
* Revenue would be rendred unprofitable tor ſome Years to come,” Not conſidering that Entries might be made and Bonds taken, to be ſued when 


the Act for granting them ſhould paſs. 


(6) "This is the true Addreſs from Sewell's Hiſtory of the Quakerc. Rapin has wrongly followed Echard, and given it as follows, 


« We are come toteſ- 


© tify our ſorrow for the the death of our good friend Charles, and our joy for thy being made our Governor. We are told thou art not of the perſuaſion 
ot the Church of England no more than we; therefore we hope that thou wilt grant us the ſame liberty which thou alloweſt thy ſelf.“ 


We Mr. Sidney, who was afterwards Earl of Rane. 
and one of the kirſt chat went and joined the Prince of Orange. Ratin. 


in King William's Reign, was one of the principal Inſtruments in the Downtal of King James: 
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Book XXIV, 


1685. poſſibility of diſcovering why that part ſhould fall ſooner. 
| than the reſt (1). 

Proceedings The ſame day that the King was crowned at London, 
of the P- the Parliament of Scotland met at Edinburgh, William 
fam” Douglaſs, Duke of Queensbury, being Lord High-Commil- 
Scotland. ; . . . 
Gaterrees ſioner. This Lord was entirely in the King's party, but not 
No. 2031» jn ſuch a manner as to pretend to ſacrifice to him the Proteſ- 


1077. tant Religion and his Country's liberties. Beſore he left 
Ecbardd. London in order for Scotland, he told the King plainly, he 


III. P. 73”) could not engage to ſerve bim in any thing but what ſhould 

Kc. . 

Boyer. be agreeable to the Laws; whereupon the King proteſted 
to him, he had no intention to make any breach either in 
the eſtabliſhed Religion or the Laws, 

as; he King's letter to the Scotch Parliament ran, That 

Ibid. cc te many experiences he had of the loyalty and exem- 
& pl.iry forwardneſs of that ancient Kingdom, by their 
4c repreſentatives aſſembled in Parliament in the reign of 
« his Brother, made him deſirous to call them together 
c in t he beginning of his reign, to give them an opportu- 
& nity not only of ſhewing their duty, but alſo to be ex- 
« emp! ary to others in their demonſtrations of their affec- 

tion t o his perſon, and compliance with his deſires. That 
« whic] 1 he had to propoſe to them at this time, was what 
« was a:3 neceſſary for their ſafety as his Service, and had a 
c greater tendency to ſecure their own privileges and proper- 
ce ties, t ban the aggrandizing his power, which however he 
* was re/ ofved to maintain in its greateſt Luſtre, that he might 
« be the ;nore enabled to defend and protect their Religion as 
& ftablifi)ed by law, and their rights and properties, againſt 
& phanatic ul (2) contrivances, murderers, aſſaſſins (3), which 
had broiight them into ſuch difficulties, as only the 
& ſteady reſolutions of his Brother and thoſe employed by 
* him, could have ſaved them from the moſt horrid con- 
& fuſions and inevitable ruin. That nothing had been left 


cc unattempted by thoſe inhuman Traitors, to overturn 


their peace; and therefore he hoped they would be want- 
ing in nothing to ſecure themſelves and him.” 
7M Lird The High-Comn viſfioner ſeconded the King's letter with 
Cnmſiner's a ſpeech, wherein bee gave them aſſurance of his Majeſty's 
Ge, reſolutions to protect and maintain the Religion and Go- 
No. 2031. vernment of their (buch as by Law eſtabliſhed (4); 
and alſo the Subjects ri ghts and properties, in ſuch manner, 
that no perſon ſhould be injured by any arbitrary oppreſ- 
ſions of ſoldiers or other s; and he would condeſcend as much 
in the buſineſs of the E.xciſe and Militia as could be juſtly 


expected. And, on the: other fide, his Majeſty expected 
from them, to aſlert tl\e rights and prerogatives of the 


Crown, and to eſtabliſh the revenue as amply upon him 
and his Succeſſors, as it vras enjoyed by the King his Bro- 
ther. In the laſt place, the Lord-Commiſſioner deſired 
in very pathetick terms, that effectual means might be found 
to deſtroy thephanatical party, who were wretches of ſuch 
monſtrous principles and practices, as paſt ages never heard, 
nor thoſe to come will hardly believe. | 
'T heſe phanatical murder ers and aſſaſſins could be no other 
than the Presbyterians of Scotland, who were properly the 
Body of the nation, to whom was imputed the murder 
of the Archbithop of St. Andrew's, as if it had been com- 


mitted by the determination of the whole Presbyterian 


Party. | 
Grerres, James Drummond, Earl of Perth, Lord Chancellor, 
Ibid, made a Speech likewiſe, in which he enlarged on the 


King's great virtues. I do not know whether he was yet 
a Papiſt, but at leaſt, preſently after, he embraced the Ca- 
tholick Religion, and by that infallible means ſupplanted 
the Duke of Pucensbury, We | 

Ibid. The Parliament returned a very humble and ſubmiſſive 
anſwer to the King, promiſing to do whatever he had de- 
tired, To perform which promiſe they forthwith paſled 
the three following Acts, 

No. 2032, 
late reign for the ſecurity of religion as at preſent profeſſed 
within the Kingdom. | | 

By the ſecond, they annexed the Exciſe of foreign and 
inland commodities to the Crown of Scotland for ever. 
By the third, they ordained, that all ſuch perſons, as 


being cited in caſe of High-Treaſon, Field or Houſe, Con- 


venticies, or Church-irregularities, ſhould refuſe to give 
_ teſtimony, ſhould be liable to be puniſhed as guilty of thoſe 
crimes reſpeCtively, in which they refuſed to be wit- 

| netles, v2 
Trial of Before the meeting of the Parliament of England, which 
Tirus Oares, was called for the 19th of May, three perſons, odious to 


27. FA MES IL 


been disbelieved ſeveral times, as well as believed. 


might be believed? It was replied, He might. 


| | Popiſn plot called in queſtion. 
By the firſt Act were ratified all Statutes paſſed in the 


the King, the Papiſts, and the prevailing party, were 1635. 
brought to their trials. The firſt was the famous Titus 
Oates, diſcoverer of the popiſh plot, and one of the wit- 
neſſes againſt the condemned Jeſuits. He was accuſed of 
perjury on two points of his evidence, namely, for at- 
fitming upon oath, that he was preſent at the grand Con- 
ſult held at London the 24th of April 1678, where, as he 
pretended, the reſolution of killing the King was taken. 
Secondly, for ſaying, that Father Jreland an executed Je- 
ſuit, was at London ſuch a day. To convict him of theſe 
two real or pretended crimes, he was brought before Chief- 
Juſtice 7efferies at the King's-Bench Bar, the 8th and gth 
of May 1685. As I have amply ſpoken of this matter in 
the reign of Charles II, I ſhall not repeat here what has 
been already ſaid, but confine myſelf to ſhew the partiality 
wherewith Oates was tried and condemned. 

In the firſt place, immediately after the indictment was State Trial 
read, and before any Witneſs was heard, the Attorney- a ao 
General [Sir Robert Sawyer] made a Speech declaring, 

Oates was one of the greateſt Impaſtors that ever did appear 
upon the ſtage, either in this Kingdim or any other nation. 
It muſt be obſerved, this Attorney*General had been one 
of the Counſel for the King in 1678, to ſupport and im- 
prove Oates's evidence. 

2. Twenty Witneſſes from St. Omer's were produced, 
who ſwore, that Oates was at that place the 24th of April 
1678, at the very time that he ſaid he was preſent at the 
grand conſult. It is obſervable, that theſe very witneſſes 
had depoſed the ſame thing in 1678, and that the Jury 
had not regarded their evidence. But in 1685. there was 


not the leaſt reaſon to reject their depoſitions. 


3. Oates deſired it might be obſerved, that the King's p. 26, & 
Counſel who were now againſt him, had been for him in 
the trials of the five Jeſuits, and particularly the Attor- 
ney and Sollicitor-General : That Lord Chiet- Juſtics 
Tefferies, before whom his cauſe was pleading, was among 
the King's Counſel in 1678, and did then expreſly declare, | 
That the Verdict againſt the five Feſuits was a juſt Ver- p. 29% 
dict. As he laid gicat ſtreſs upon the Verdicts given ND 
upon his depoſitions, he was told, that theſe Verdicts had 
More- 
over, the records of the trials of Sir George I/akeman 
and the Earl of Caftlemain were produced, who being 
accuſed of the pretended plot, had been acquitted, and de- 
poſed upon oath, that Oates had not ſaid one word of 
truth. | | | 
4. Oates demanded, whether a Papiſt in caſe of religion p. Jo. 
And as if 
the queſtion had been impertinent and foreign to the pur- 
poſe, Juſtice Mithens asked him, JYhether he was come 
there to preach ? 5 | 8 
5. Oates urged the Lord Coke's practice, who would not ibid. 
allow of a Popiſh Recuſant for a witneſs, even between 
party and party, To which it was anſwered in general, 
that this practice was contrary to law. : 
6. He faid, that the Witneſſes againſt him were p. 51. 
brought up in a Seminary, againſt law. Series replied, 
ſo was a Diſſenter. 85 | | 
7, He inſiſted upon the Statute of the 27th year of 
Elizabeth againſt Seminary Prieſts and Jeſuits, Where- Ibid, 
upon Fefferies asked him, whether the witneſſes owned 
themſelves to be Priefts and Jeſuits ? Rt 
8. He pleaded the Statute of the third of CHarles I, to bid. 
which Fefferies anſwered, It was nothing to the purpoſe. | 
9. Laſtly, He repreſented, that the Lord Shaftsbury, p. 42. 
upon his trial, moving that he might have liberty to bring 
an indictment of perjury againſt the witneſſes that accuſed 
him, the Court over-ruled the motion, and would not ſuf- 
fer the King's evidence to be indicted of perjury, nor the 
He inferred irom thence, 
that having been himſelf evidence for the King, he could 
not for that reaſon be indicted of perjury. 7efferres told 
him, all this was nothing to the purpoſe. T hen ſummin 
up the evidence, he concluded with theſe words: There 
&. does not remain the leaſt doubt, but that Oates is the 
e blackeſt and moſt perjured villain that ever appeared 
„upon the face of the earth.” 
The Jury withdrawning about a quarter of an hour, bid. p. 66, 
brought him in guilty of the perjury he was accuſed of. 
The next day, he was tried upon the ſecond indictment 
of perjury concerning Father Ireland. Above forty wit- 
neſſes were produced againft him, nine of whom were 


2 | Proteſtants, who ſwore, that {reland was in Staffordſhire 
tate- Trials, | | 

Iv, P.1, : | ? 
Burnet, (1) The Crown was not well fitted to the King's Head: it came down too far, and covered the upper part of his Face, The Canopy carried over 
P. 6 37. him did alſo break. But to take ſuch things for Omens is ridiculous. Turner preached the Coronation-Sermon, in Which he ſer forth that part of Con- 
Kenner, flautius Chlorns's Hiſtory, wherein he tried who would be trueſt to their Religion, and reckoned that thoſe would be taichfulleſt to himſelt who were 
P. 437. truelt to their God. The King and Queen reſolved to have all done in the Proteſtant Form, and to aſſiſt in all the Prayers: Only the King would not 
Echard. recewe the Sacrament, In this certainly his Prieſts diſpenſed with him, and he had ſuch Senſes given him of che Oath, that he either took it a @ S.a 


R. Coke. With a Reſolution not to keep it, or he had a reſerved Meaning in his own Mind. Barnet, p. 628, 
(2) The rigid Covenanters and Presbyterians were called Fanaticks by the Court. Rapin. 
(3: Among theſe were the Perſons that murdered the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews. Id, 


(4) The ſame as in Eng/and, none other being they tolerated in Scotland, It, 
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685, when Oates ſaid he was in London (1), and he was alſo 
found guilty of this indictment. What is moſt ſtrange, 
ſome pretend, there is not the leaſt appearance of injuſtice 
or partiality in the verdict againſt Oates, but on the con- 
trary, the partiality is evident in the verdict againſt the 
five Jeſuits. I leave it to the unbiaſſed reader to compare 
them and judge. But at leaſt it cannot be denied, there 
was a great deal of paſſion in the ſentence againſt Oates, 

May 16. and much more in the execution of the ſame. The ſen- 
F., tence was as follows: 

1. That he ſhould pay for a fine one thouſand Marks 
upon each indictment, 

2. That he ſhould be ſtript of all his Canonical Ha- 
bits. 

3. That he ſhould ſtand in the Pillory before Igſtmin- 
fler- Hall-Gate upon Monday next, for an Hour's time, 
with a paper over his head (which he muſt firſt walk with 
round about to all the Courts in Meſtminſter-Hall) declar- 
ing his crime; and that upon the firſt indictment. 

4. That for the ſecond indictment he ſhould upon 726, 
day ſtand in the Pillory at the Royal Exchange in London, 
for an hour, with the ſame inſcription, 

5. On Wedneſday he ſhould be whipt from Aldgate to 
Newgate. _ Ee | | 

6. On Friday he ſhould be whipt from Newgate to 
T burn. | 

7. And for annual Commemorations, upon every 24th 
of April, as long as he ſhould live, he was to ſtand in the 
Pillory at Tyburn, juſt oppohte to the gallows, for an hour, 

8, That, upon every gth of Auguſt, Fe was to ſtand 
in the Pillory at Meſtminſter-Hall- Gate, becauſe he had 

ſworn that Jre/and was in town between the 8th and 12th 
of Auguſt. The like on every roth of Augu/t at Charing- 
Croſs, and over againſt the Temple-Gate every 11th of 
Auguſt, And upon every 2d of September he was to do the 
ſame at the Royal Exchange, All this he was to do every 
year during his life: and be committed a cloſe priſoner as 
long as he lived, | 

After pronouncing this ſentence, 7efferies added, that 
if it had been in his power, Oates ſhould have been con- 
demned to die. | | : 

It muſt be obſerved, that ſtanding in the Pillory, which 
in other countries only expoſes to ſhame, is in England 
ſomething more; for it is permitted to pelt thoſe that 
ſtand there, with dirt, and all forts of naſtineſs, and it 

often happens that the mob abuſe this liberty, and throw 
rotten eggs and even ſtones at the priſoner, | 

But what was thought moſt barbarous in this ſentence, 


was the ordering a man to be whipt twice in three days, 


Erhard. Some charitable perſons uſed their endeavours to beg off part 
il p. 741: of this wretched man's puniſhment, and made application 
| to the Queen, intreating her to intercede for him, at leaſt 
with regard to the ſecond ſcourging. But all interceſſion 

was in vain. The ſentence was executed with all imagi- 

nable rigor and barbarity. The firit day he was tied to a 

cart, and as the hangman no doubt was commanded not 

to ſpare him, he executed the order with fuch cruelty, as 

was unknown to the Engliſh nation. Oates ſwooned away 

ſeveral times the firſt day, with the extremity of the an- 

guiſh, We may judge what he endured the ſecond day, 

when his wounds were yet freſh, In a word, his ſuſtain- 

ing ſuch great tor mente, and eſcaping with life, was looked 

upon as ſomething miraculous, Every one was ſenſible, 

that, both in the ſentence and in the execution, revenge had 

a greater ſhare than juſtice, and that he was made a ſacri- 

fice to the manes of the five Jeſuits executed in the late 

| „ -TeigM Lg | 
7:1,/ef The next viclim to the Catholicks, not long after Oates, 
Pu . was Themas Dargerfield, who diſcovered the pretended 
p. Meal-Tub-Plot, which he had laid to the charge of the 
Kenner, Proteſtants, But afterwards, not being able to main- 
Fe 438, tain before the Council what he had depoſed, he con- 
© felled, he was perſuaded to invent it by the Counteſs of 

Poris, and the popiſh Lords in the Tower. Moreover, 

he had publiſhed a Narrative of all the ſecret practices uſed 

as well to corrupt him, as to render the plot probable. As 

he owned, he had received money from the late King and 

the Duke of Vor, the laſt would never ſuffer ſuch an of- 

fence to go unpuniſhed, when he came to be King, Dan- 

be eh, therefore was committed to priſon, and indicted for 

M: is en- publiſhing a ſcandalous libel, He was tried and brought in 
peux 1 be puilty by the Jury, after which he received judgment at the 
ht King's-Bench Bar, That he ſhould ſtand twice in the pil- 


P 
4. 1 of More. Echard, Tom. III. p. 742. 
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© lory ; that he ſhould be whipt from Aldgate to Newgate 1689 
© on one day, and from Newgate to Tyburn on another, Fn 
and ſhould pay a fine of five hundred pounds.“ The 
ſcourging was executed with rigor, though with leſs cruelt 

than on Oates, The ſecond day, Dangerfield, after the I: is ki 
whipping was over, being in a coach againſt Hatton- 
Garden, Robert Frances, a Barriſter of Grth's- Inn, came to 

the coach fide, and uſing ſome inſulting expreſſions, Dan- 
gerfield returned a reproachful anſwer (2). Frances having 

a ſmall cane in his hand, thruſt it into his eye with all his 

force, which in two hours put an end to his life. Frances 

was condemned to be hanged, and was executed accard- 
ingly, the King, though ſtrongly ſollicited for a pardon, 

not thinking proper to leave ſuch a crime unpuniſhed (3). 

Richard Baxter, a Presbyterian Miniſter, famous for his Baxrer', 

voluminous writings during the troubles, in favour of his 16g 
Religion againſt the Church of England, was the third in- Kenne“ 
ſtance of the mildneſs of the new Government. As he b. 443. 
could not be proceeded againſt for his books publiſhed du- IA . 
ring the troubles, by reaſon of the Act of Indemnity, oc- = 85 
caſion was taken to proſecute him for a late book, intitled, 

A Paraphraſe on the New Teſtament, wherein it was pre- 
tended, there were ſeveral ſeditious paſſages, and highly 
reflecting on the Biſhops. Baxter being brought before May 12, 
Series at the King's-Bench Bar, and moving, that farther 

time might be allowed him for his trial, Zefferres, with 

his uſual moderation, cried out, I will not give him a mi- 
nute's time more to ſave his life: Me have had ts do with 

other ſert of perſons, but now we have a Saint to deal with; 

and I know how to deal with Saints as well as Sinners, 
Yonder, ſays he, ſtands Oates in the pillory, and ſays, he 
ſuffers fer the Truth, and fo ſays Baxter; but if Baxter did 

but ſtand on the other fide of the pillory with him, I would 

ſay there ſtood two of the greateſt rogues and raſcals in the 
Kingdom. In this manner did the Judge prepare the Jury, 
before any evidence was heard, It would be needleſs to in- 

ſert the particulars of the charge and Baxter's defence. The 
point was only to know, whether certain paſſages of his late 

book could be applied to the Prelates of the Church of 
England, or ſolely to thoſe of the Church of Rome. Bax- 

ter's Counſel (4) urged, that without a forced conſtruction, 

none of the paſſages could be applied to the Biſhops of the 
Church of England. The whole proceſs turned upon this 
point. But it will not be improper to ſhew the paſſion 

and partiality of 7fertes in this, as in all other affairs. 
Baxter alledged in his defence, That he had been fo mo- 

& derate with reſpect to the Church of England, and had 

„ ſpoken ſo honourably of the B:ſhops, that he had incur- 
red the cenſure of many of the Diſſenters upon that ac- 
count.“ TFefferies, laying afide on this occaſion the of - 

fice of a Judge to turn evidence, affirmed, ** That Baxter 

© was an enemy to the name and thing, the office and 

„ perſons of Biſhops“; and ſeverely reprimanded the Coun- 

ſe], probably for defending their cauſe too weil, Then, 
ſpeaking to Baxter, he ſaid, Richard, thou art an old fel- 

low, an old knave, thou haſt written books enough to load a 

cart, every one as full of ſedition, 1 might ſay treaſin, as an 

egg is full of meat, FHadſt thou been whipped out of thy 
writing trade forty years ago, it had been happy. Thou pre- 
tendeſt to be a preacher of the Goſpel of Peace, and thou haſt 


one foot in the grave; it is time for thee ta begin to think 


what account thou intendeſt to give. But leave thee to thy ſelf, 
and I fee thou'lt go on as thou haſt begun; but by the grace 
of God I will look after thee, I know tho haſt a mighty 
party, and I ſee a great many of the brotherhood in corners, 
waiting to ſee what will become . their mighty Don; and a 
Doctor of the party [Dr. Bates] at your elbow ; but by the 
grace of Almighty God I will cruſh you all. | 

The Chief Juſtice in ſumming up the evidence ſaid ; It 
is notoriouſly known, that there has been a deſign to ruin the 
King and the Nation ; and this has been the main incendiary: 
Fe is as modeſt now as can be; but time was, when no man 
was ſo ready at bind your Kings in chains, and your Nobles 
in fetters of iron; and to your Tents, O Iſrael! Gentle- 
men, for God's ſake do not let us be gulled twice in an age. 

It manifeſtly appears from theſe laſt words of Fefferies, 
that Baxter's book was only a pretence to puniſh him for 
what he had done during the troubles. However this be, 
ſuch was the impartial manner in which this Judge directed 
the Jury, There is ſcarce a man who will deny, that, as 
well during this reign, as in the latter part of the former, 
all the Juries were packed, and had engaged beforehand to 
be guided by the Court. In concluſion, Baxter being found 


(1) It undeniably appeared from the Books of one Hinten, a Goldſmith in Lombard ſtreet, that Ireland was in London at that time, See R. Coke, 


350. 
(2) Frances ſaid to him, © How now, friend, have you had your heat this morning?“ Upon which the other, with two or three curſes called him, 


(3) Some fay, that Frances was à virulent Papiſt; and others, that he was a Proteſtant; Bur others obſerve, That he was only inſtructed to die in the 


proteſſion of being of the Church of England, as by Law eſtabliſhed. Kenner, p. 438. Echard, Tom. 


III. p. 742. 


(4) Baxter's Counſel were Mallop, Williams, Rotherham, Atwood, and Phipps, all retained by Sir Henry Aſhurſt, who had a particular Reſpect for Bawter. 
It may de noted of Baxter, that ſoon after the Reſtoration he refuſed the Biſhoprick of Hereford, and when turned out of his Living with the reſt, 
ſent back a Penſion of a Hundred Pounds a Year offered him by the King. He frequently attended Divine Seryice in the Church of England, went to 


the Sucratgent, and perſaaded others ro do the fame, Eckard, Tom. III. p. 743. 
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Book XXIV. 


guilty, judgment was given againſt him, to be fined five 
hundred marks; to lie in priſon till he paid it; and to be 
bound to his good behaviour for ſeven years. 

The Parliament met the 19th of May. But the King 
was pleaſed that the Commons ſhould firſt chuſe their 
Speaker, before he made his Speech to both Houſes, The 
choice ſell upon Sir John Trevor, who was recommended 
by the Lord Middleton] one of the Secretaries of State 
after which, the King came to the Parliament the 22d of 
May, and made the following Speech to both Houſes. As 
he had that morning received advice of the Earl of Argyl:'s 
arrival in Scotland, it gave him occaſion to add ſomething 
to his Speech. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


5 Fter it pleaſed Almighty God, to take to his mer- 
6 cy the late King my deareſt Brother, and to 
bring me to the peaceable poſſeſſion of the Throne of 
„ my Anceſtors, I immediately reſolved to call a Par- 
% liament, as the beſt means to ſettle every thing up- 
on thoſe foundations, as may make my reign both 
« eaſy and happy to you: Towards which, I am diſpoſed 
« to contribute all that is fit for me to do. What I ſaid 
% to my Privy-Council, at my firſt coming there, I am 
% defirous to renew to you; wherein I fully declared my 
e opinion concerning the principles of the Church of Eng- 
e land, whoſe members have ſhewed themſelves ſo emi- 
&« nently loyal in the worſt of times, in defence of my fa- 
«© ther, and ſupport of my brother, of bleſſed memory, 
&« that I will always take care to defend and ſupport it : I 
will make it my endeavour to preſerve this Government 
& both in Church and State, as it is now by Law eſtabliſhed ; 
and as I will never depart from the juſt rights and Pre- 
e rogative of the Grown, ſo I will never invade any man's 
property: And you may be ſure, that having heretofore 
* ventured my liſe in the defence of this Nation, I will 
ſtill go as far as any man in preſerving it in all its juſt 
rights and liberties, FOES” | 

« And having given you this aſſurance concerning the 
care I will have of your Religion and Property, which 


I have choſen to do in the ſame words, I uſed at my 


firſt coming to the Crown, the better to evidence to you, 
that I ſpoke them not by chance, and, conſequently, 
that you may the more firmly rely upon a Promiſe ſo 


„ folemnly made; I cannot doubt, that I ſhall fail of ſui- 


table returns from you, with all imaginable duty and 
kindneſs on your part; and particularly, in what relates 
to the ſettling of my revenue, and continuing it during 
my life, as it was in the time of the King my Brother. 


e from the benefit of trade, the ſupport of the Navy, the 


ſoever might be enlarged upon this occaſion. 


A 
La 


neceſſity of the Crown, and the well-being of the Go- 
vernment it ſelf; which I muſt not ſuffer to be precari- 
ous: But I am confident, your own conſideration of 
what is juſt and reaſonable, will ſuggeſt to you what- 


8 
* 


< one popular argument, which I foreſee may be uſed a- 
gainſt what I ask of you, from the inclination men may 
have for frequent Parliaments, which ſome may think 
will be the beſt ſecured, by feeding me from time to 
time, by ſuch proportions as they ſhall think conveni- 


ent: And this argument, it being the ficſt time I ſpeak 


to you from the Throne, I will anſwer once for all, 
that this would be a very improper method to take with 
me, and that the beſt way to engage me to meet you 
often, is always to uſe me well (1), I expect therefore 
«© that you will comply with me in what I have defired, 
and that you will do it ſpeedily ; that this may be a ſhort 
ſeſſion, and that we may meet again to all our ſatiſ- 
« faCtions.” | ga 
My Lords and Gentlemen, <* T muſt acquaint you, that 
I have had news this morning from Scotland, that Ar- 
„ gyle is landed in the t- Higb- landi, with the men 
he brought with him from Holland; and that there ate 
two Declarations publiſhed, one in the name of all thoſe 
„in arms there, the other in his own; it would be too 


a 
A 


long for me to repeat the ſubſtance of them it is ſuffi- 


cient to tell you, I am charged with uſurpation and ty- 
ranny : The ſhorter of them I have directed to be forth- 
«© with communicated to you. I will take the beſt care I 
can, that this Declaration of their own treaſon and re- 
„ bellion may meet with the reward it deſerves: And 1 
«© Will not doubt, but that you will be the more zealous to 


1 might uſe many arguments to enforce this demand, 


There is 


27. JAMES II. 


© ſupport the Government and give me my revenue as I 
have deſired it, without delay.“ 


745 


1685. 


I ſhall make upon this ſpeech, three remarks the impor- Femerks v7 


tance whereof will hereafter appear. The firſt is, that when 
the King renewed to his Parliament the promiſe he hd made 
to the Council, to preſerve the Government both in Church 
and State, as it is by law eſtabliſhed, nothing was farther 
from his thoughts than the performance of it. This will 
very clearly appear in the ſequel. Wherefore this promiſe 
was only a lure uſed by the King to ingage the Parliament 
to enable him to proceed without them. This happene:! 
accordingly, for this Parliament, which had but two ſhort: 
ſeſſions, was the only one the King called in his Reign. 
The ſecond remark is, that when the King ſaid, be 
would not ſuffer the Government to be precarious, (that 
is to depend upon the ſupplies the Parliament ſhould grant 
him from time to time) he plainly intimated, he meant to 
govern in a different manner from his predeceſſors, {ince 
among all the Kings of Eng/and, there was never any who 


Government was not ſupported by the aids of the Parlia- 


ments. | 

The third is, that the objection which he forefaw would 
be made to his deſire concerning his revenue, was ſo 
{rong, that he could find no other reaſon to anſwer it than 


a menace, which ought rather to induce the Parliament to 


guard againſt it. For if the King, in caſe of refuſal, 
thought himſelf powerful enough to make the Parliament 
repent, how much greater reaſon was there to fear, if he 
ſhould be enabled to proceed without the Parliament, and 
to execute his threat. 


fie oper C3. 


This Parliament, according to ſome Hiſtorians, was 7 {4 
better compoſed than any for many years paſt. All the?" of the 


members were rich, 


principles, faithful to the King, and of fo wonderful hat- 
mony among themſelves, that the like had never been ſcen. 
The meaning of all which in ſhort is, that they were Lo- 
ries without any mixture of Republicans, Presbyterians, or 
Whigs. This Parliament conſiſted indeed of perſons pre- 
poſſeſſed in favour of the King, who imagining that, ac- 


e 4 preſent Par- 
zealous for their Country, good lame. 
Churchmen, averſe to all republican or anti-monarchical . 1 

b 7 


cording to his promiſes, he would never meddle with the 


Laus or Religion, believed it a fignal ſervice to the King- 
dom, to enable the King to oppoſe effectually the attempts 
of the Whigs. They were miſtaken in their ſuppoſition : 
But it cannot be inferred from their conduct, that they in- 
tended to betray the Nation's intereſts, as they plainly 
ſhowed afterwards. Ge = 


Other Hiſtorians do not give the ſame idea of this Par- Purnet, 
liament, They pretend, the members for the moſt part, N. Coke. 
being elected by the intrigues of the Court, were Tories, p. 338. 


and moſt violent for the doctrine of Paſſive-Obedience, 
and for that reaſon ſurrendered the liberties of the people, 
and paved the way for the King to become abſolute, by 
granting him ſuch a revenue as enabled him to govern with- 
out a Parliament (2), i . | 

Though theſe two aſſertions with reſpect to this Parlia- 
ment, ſeem to be oppoſite, it is however eaſy to reconcile 
them, on ſuppoſition of a thing which is very true, name- 


ly, the Parliament was deceived by the King's promiſes. . 


So, the only difference between theſe two opinions, is, that 
the Whigs accuſe the Tories of betraying the intereſt of 


their Country, with premeditated deſign, and the Tories, 
without denying that they acted indeed againſt the intereſts 


of the Kingdom, maintain that they did ſo, through a too 


great confidence in the King's werd, given from the ; 


Throne in the moſt ſolemn manner, It will hereafter be 
ſeen, that the Parliament had no ſuch intention, as is 
imputed to them: But I cannot fay their imprudence may 
be ſo eafily vindicated. | 

However this be, both Houſes pleaſed with the King's 


Lens 


ſpeech, waited on him the ſame day with an addreſs of 1 
hanks ; to which the King anſwered, That he was ve- fir 4r/wer. 


Both Houſes 
thank the 


« ry well pleaſed with their thanks, and could repeat no Gazettes, 
« more than what he had ſaid in the morning, and they Echerd. 


& ſhould find that he would be as good as his word.“ 
This confirmation was ſo agreeable to the Commons, 


III. pP · 747. 
Vote for 


that when they returned to their Houſe, they voted imme- . he 
diately, nemine contradicente, ** That all the revenue en- venue a: 


« joyed by the late King at his death, ſhould be granted 
ce to his preſent Majeſty, and ſettled upon him during 
c life,” Thus the conftant and ordinary revenue of the 
late King, which, according to the intent of the firſt Par- 
liament, held in his Reign, was to be twelve hundred 


(1) The King's aim, in this latter port of his Speech, was to prevent a Motion, which was talleed of abroad, though none ventured to make it in the 
Houſe, „ That it was ſa'eſt to grant the Revenue only for a Term of years Burnet, p. 638 


(2) Burner fays of this Partiament, that all Arts were uſed to manage Elections, ſo that the King ſhould have a Parliament to his Mind. Complaints 


came up from all 
Charters that hid 
thoſe being left out, who 
douring Gentlemen were m 


Parts of England, of the Injuſtice and Violence uſed in Elections beyond what Bad ever been practiſed in former Times. In the new 
been granted, the Election of the Members was taken out of the Hands of the Inhabitants, and reſtored to the Corporation- Men, all 
were not acceptable at Court. In ſome Boroughs they could not find a Number of Men to be depended upon: 82 the neigh- 
ade Corporation men: And in ſome Places, - Perſons of other Counties, not ſo much as known in the Borough, were named. 


This was pradiled in the moſt avowed Mannet in Cirawal by the Earl of Barb, who the Officers of the Guards Name in almoſt all the Charters of 
that County, ſo that the King was ſure of Forty four Votes on all Occaſions. There were not above Forty but what were thus choſen. Burnet, 


p. 625, 
No 81. Voi . 


9 C | thouſand 


Charles II. | 


enjoyed, 
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thouſand pounds Sterling, but which amounted to above 
double that ſum ; this revenue I ſay, which two Parlia- 
ments had ſpent about two years in ſettling, was granted 
to James II, in the ſpace of two hours. They who ſpeak 
moſt moderately of this revenue, compute it at more than 
two millions, But a Hiſtorian (1) pretends, that inclu- 
ding the one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, enjoyed 
by the King while Duke of York, and annexed to the 
Crown, the whole amounted to above two millions five 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, This liberality was 
not founded upon the ſervices the King when Duke of 
York had done the nation, but ſolely upon his promiſes to 
ſupport the Government of the Church and State, Burt, 
through extreme prejudice, the Parliament was not aware, 
that by granting the King for life ſuch an immenſe reve- 
nue, they enabled him to maintain an army and fleet with- 
out the aſſiſtance of Parliament, and conſequently to ſub- 
due thoſe that ſhould dare to oppoſe his will, as he did ac- 
cordingly. | 
The Commons having given the King ſo real a demon- 
e ſtration of their zeal and affection, the Lords were willing 
rrgetber eoitb likewiſe to ſhow him how much they were devoted to him 


The Popi 2 


5 0 # in whatever lay in their power. To that end, the King 
| 8 having ſent a warrant to the Attorney-General to enter a 


III. p. 747. Noli Proſequi upon the indictments againſt the popiſh 
| Lords, who had been priſoners in the Tower for the plot, 
and againſt the Earl of Danby, the Houſe of Peers annul- 

led their order of the 19th of March 1678-9, and entire- 


ly diſcharged thoſe Lords who had been releaſed only upon 
| bail. | | 
Bill in the 


T heſe proceedings in favour of the Popiſh Lords, made 
e way for a Bill to reverſe the Attainder of the Lord Viſ- 
rewerſetbe count Stafford in 1680. The ſole reaſon alledged in the 
Lord Staf- Bill for this reverſal was in theſe words: Jhereas it is 
pan Fogg now manifeſt, that the ſaid William late V iſcount Stafford 
Kennet, Was innocent of the treaſon laid to his charge, and the teſti- 
Fete. mony whereupon he was found guilty was falſe, Be it enact- 


. ed, &c. Thus, the preparers of the Bill founded the 
Lord Stafford's innocence upon Oates's being condemned 
for perjury, though in Oates's tryal there was not a word 
of his teſtimony againſt Stafford. Nevertheleſs, the Bill 
was paſſed by a majority of voices. But ſuch of the 
Lords (2) as oppoſed it, entered their diſſents for the ſol- 
lowing reaſons : | | 


1. Becauſe the aſſertion in the Bill of its being now ma- 


niſeſt, that the late Viſcount Stafford died innocent, and that 


the teſtimony by which he was convicted was falſe, which 
are the ſole grounds and reaſons given to ſupport the Bill, 
are deſtitute of all proof, warrant, or teſtimony, or mat- 
ter of record before us. T6 
2, That the record of the King's- Bench read at the 
Committee, concerning the conviction, laſt term, of one 
of the witneſſes for perjury, in collateral points of proofs, 
of no affinity to the Lord Szafford's tryal, and given ſeve- 
ral years before, it is conceived, can be no ground to in- 
validate the teſtimony upon which the ſaid Viſcount was 
convicted, which could never legally be by one witneſs, 
and was in fact by the judgement of his Peers, on the evi- 
dence of at leaſt three. | 3 
3. It is conceived, the ſaid judgement in the King's- 
Bench was unprecedented, illegal, and highly derogatory 
to the honour, judicature, and authority of this Dinar, 
who have power to queſtion and puniſh perjuries of wit- 
neſſes before them, and ought not to be impoſed upon by 
the judgements of inferior Courts, or their attainder of a 
Peer invalidated by implication; and the Popiſh Plot, ſo 
condemned, purſued, and puniſhed by his late Majeſty and 
tour Parliaments, after publick ſolemn devotion through 
the whole Kingdom, by authority of Church and State, 


to be eluded to the arraignment and ſcandal of the Go- 


vernment; and only for reſtoring the family of one Popiſh 
Lord. And all this being without any matter judicially 
appearing before us to introduce the ſame; and the re- 
cords of the tryal not ſuffered to be read, for the informa- 
tion of the truth, before the paſſing of the Bill. 

4. For many other weighty reaſons, offered and given 
by divers Peers in the two days debate of this Bill, - both 
at the committee, and in the Houſe. | | 

Theſe reaſons plainly ſhow, in my opinion, that the 
Lords, in paſting this Bill, deſigned rather to oblige the 
King than do juſtice to the memory of the Lord Stafford. 
But the Commons had not the ſame complaiſance, ſince it 
was dropt after the ſecond reading, and never heard of 


more, they having no intention to ſtrengthen or encou- 
rage the Popiſh party (3). 


Kennet, 
p. 442+ 


(1) Roger Cole; who ſays that the Cuſtoms 


hundred and fifiy thouſand pounds Tom. II. p. 337. 
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The Parliament of Scotland was ſtill extremely zealcus 69. 
for the King's intereſt. Beſides the Acts before-menti- 2 
oned, they paſſed one for granting the King during life eh 
the yearly ſum of two hundred and ſixty thouſand 2 
pounds; and another declaring, That the giving or taking b. 426. 
the national Covenant, or the ſolemn League and Cove- N 
nant, or owning them as lawful or obligatory, ſhould in- . 
cur the crime of high-treaſon. 

Since the Earl of Argyle's eſcape after his condemnation Prijea: , 

in 1681, he had kept himſelf concealed at Amſterdam, at H, 
very ſew perſons in Scotland knowing where he was. He e 
waited there for a favorable opportunity either to make Monmouth. 
his peace with the King, or to raiſe in Scotland, where he ,, _ 
thought he had many friends, an inſurrection, which p. bag. 
ſhould put him again in poſſeſſion of his eſtate. He believ- 
ed a fair occaſion offered for an inſurrection aſter the death 
of Charles II, knowing that the Duke of York, who was 
to ſucceed, was beloved neither in Scotland not England. 
For though, in both Kingdoms, the Government, and 
all the publick offices were in the hands of the Tories, the 
Earl of Argyle imagined, that if by his credit he could 
raiſe an army in Scotland, all the Presbyterians would lift 
under his banner, and then his party would be much ſupe- 
rior to the King's, 

Whilſt he was full of theſe thoughts, the Prince of O. Bummer. 
range, foreſeeing, the King his Father-in-law would ſoon P 624. 
defire the States to deliver up the Duke of Monmouth, ad. 
viſed him to retire elſewhere. The Duke follow'd his ad- 
vice, and withdrew to Bruſſels. But fearing he was not 
ſaſe there, and that the Court of Spain would think pro- 
per to ſacrifice him to King James, he repaired privately to 
Amſterdam, where he had frequent conſerences with Argyle. 

They had nothing ready to make an attempt, which might 
have the leaſt appearance of ſucceſs. They were both 
without money, and not ſure of friends in England or 
Scotland to ſecond their projects. Mean while, the Earl Id. p. 6:9, 


of Argyle meeting at Amſterdam with a rich Widow, who : 


lent him ten thouſand pounds, this unexpected ſupply 

ſo encouraged him, that he reſolved to make a deſcent in 
Scotland, where he hoped, that his name, his credit, and 

the cauſe he intended to ſupport, would procure him friends 
enough. But the Duke of Monmouth was not in ſo favo- 

rable a ſituation, He flattered himſelf, that the enmity of 

the Whigs againſt the Duke of Vert would revive, when 

they ſhould ſee one at the head of their party: but he had 

yet no private correſpondence with ſuch of the nobility | 

and gentry, whole credit would be able to ſupport him, 
and moreover he wanted money. However, the Earl of fog fo 
Argyle perceiving how advantagious it would be to him, aa on 
that the Duke of Monmouth ſhould make an invaſion in wade Eng- 
England, whilſt he ſhould himſelf do the like in Scotland, . 5 
ſo managed that at length he perſuaded him to try tbe by 
ſame fortune, though not till after the Duke had long re- 

ſiſted his ſollicitations. Indeed, as the Duke's affairs then 

ſtood, it was a raſh undertaking, eſpecially as it was to be 
executed when the Parliament was fitting. But ſome of 

his friends, very unfit to manage ſuch a deſign, and who 


were tired with living in exile, did all they could to in- 


courage him (4). He therefore promiſed Argyle, that as 
ſoon as he ſhould hear of his landing in Scotland, he would 
not fail to make a deſcent in England. | | | 
Upon this poſitive promiſe, the Earl of Argyle fail'd 3 _ P 
with three ſmall ſhips laden with arms for five thouſand men, Id. 5. 641, 
having with him ſome German officers and ſome ſoldiers Gazettes- 
liſted in Holland. He arrived the 5th of May before —— pK 
Orkney in the north of Scotland, and ſent his Secretary on 
ſhore. for intelligence how the Country ſtood affected. 
But the Secretary being ſeized and brought to Edinburgh, 
the Earl found nothing was to be done in thoſe parts. 
Wherefore he put to Sea again, and landed in the J/*/t- May 10. 
Highlands, at a plage called Dur/tafnage, a ruinous caſtle | 
formerly his own. Here he left his arms and ammunition, 4. — 2 
and then publiſhed two declarations mentioned by the King aint. 
in his Speech to both houſes. Whereupon the Parliament Kennet. 
of Scotland now fitting, paſſed an Act, That all the Sub- f. oh * 
jets of Scotland ſhould take the oath of allegiance ane w, Scotch Por- 
and aſſert the royal prerogatives whenever they ſhould be dec. 
required, upon pain of baniſhment or impriſonment. . 
The King, as we have ſeen, communicated to the 1% Paris 
Parliament of England but one of Argyle's declarations - c 7 
however preſently after he imparted alſo the other. ng Fe 455 
Whereupon both Houſes came to this reſolution, That 5, King. 
they would aſſiſt his Majeſty with their lives and fortunes, 2 
againſt the Earl of Argyle and his adherents, and all other 4% Fig 
traitors whatſoever, "The King very graciouſly thanked 


cini n. bis 
Promiſes 


| 477 
, and other Branches of the Revenue, amcunted to two millions and feur hundred thouſand pounds, beſi les the? 


(2) The E-rls of Angleſey, Radnor, Stanford, Clare; and the Lord Eure. Kennet, p. 441, 442 | 
(3) Burnce fays the Bill tuck with the Lords and would not go down, they baving no mind to reverſe ard conderan paſt Proceedings, p 64% _. 
(4) Particularly Wade, Ferguſon, but chiefly the Lord Grey, and the Lady Wentworth who followed him to Bruſſe/s deſperate'y in love with bm. 


And beth he «nd ſhe came to fancy, that he bein 
Marriage was null: ſo they lived together, Burner, p- 630. 


g married to his Ducheſs w)ile he was indeed of the Aze of Conſeat, but rot capable of a fice one, the 


them» 
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them, and in his anſwer to the Lords, renewed his ſor- 
mer promiſes. 

The committee appointed by the Houſe of Commons 
ſor the affairs of religion, and which, no doubt, conſiſted 
of the moſt zealous Churchmen, confidered the Earl of 
Argyle's invahon in Scotland, as an outrage committed by 
all the Piesbyterians of both Kingdoms. Though the 


particulars of this invaſion could not yet be known, ex- 


cept only that the Earl of Argyle was landed in Scotland, 
and had publiſhed two declarations, the Committee took 
occaſion to draw up two votes, namely, iſt, That it is 
the opinion of the Committee, that this Houſe will ſtand 
by his Majeſty with their lives and fortunes, in defence of 
the Reformed Religion of the Church of England, as it is 
by law eſtabliſhed. 2dly, That an humble addreſs be pre- 
ſented to his Majeſty, to defire him to iſſue out a procla- 
mation, to cauſe the penal Laws to be put in execution 
againſt all Diſſenters whatſoever. This laſt vote was the 
pure effect of the Committee's prejudice, founded on the 
King's promiſe, that he would ſupport and preſerve the 
Chuich of England to the utmoſt of his power. Probably, 
they imagined, the King, though a Papiſt, was ready to 
proceed with vigour againſt all the enemies of that Church. 
But the previous queſtion being, Whether the queſtion 
thould then be put for the Houſe to agree with the Com- 
mittee ? it was carried in the negative. It was conſidered, 


twou'd not be agreeable to the King to cauſe the penal 


Laws to be executed againſt all Diſſenters, and conſe- 
quently againſt thoſe of his own Religion. On the other 
hand, it was not proper to confine the order to the Presby- 
terians in particular, without mention of the Papiſts. For 


| theſe reaſons, the Houſe, after mature deliberation, came 


to the following reſolution, Nemine Contradicente, That 
e this Houſe doth acquieſce, and entirely rely, and reſt 


„ wholly ſatisfied on his Majeſty's gracious word, and re- 


e peated declaration, to ſupport and defend the Religion of 


the Church of England, as it is now by Law eſtabliſhed, 
* which is dearer to us than our Lives.” This vote clearly 
ſhows, that though the Commons and Tories in general 
expreſſed a very great zeal for the King's intereſt, they 
had no intention to countenance the Romiſh Religion, tho 


ſome of their enemies have been pleaſed to draw ſuch an 


inſerence. | | 

Purſuant to this reſolution, when the Revenue-bill was 
ready, and the King come to the Houſe of Peers to give 
the royal aſſent, the Speaker of the Commons made the 


following Speech : 


The Speak 


er's Speech 
to the King, 
May 30. 


- Kennet. 


P» 427. : 
t chard, 
Hl. p. 752. 


gion, which is dearer to us than our lives. 


Mgt gracious Sovereign, 1 85 a 
1 E the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes of the 
on Houſe of Commons aſſembled in Parliament, do 
<< preſent to your Majeſty the revenue you was pleaſed to 
demand at the opening of this Parliament, wherein we 
<< proceeded with as much ſpeed, as the forms of paſſing 
„bills of that nature would admit. We bring not with 
it any bill for the preſervation or ſecurity of our Reli- 
In that we 
«« acquieſce entirely, and reft wholly ſatisfied in your Ma- 
«< jelty's gracious and ſacred word, repeated declarations, 
and aſſurance to ſupport and defend the Religion of the 


Church of Ergland, as it is now by law eſtabliſhed. We 


(. reites. 


„ 2039. 


„ preſent this revenue to your Majeſty, without the con- 


dition of any additional, appropriating, or tacking clauſes 
<< whatſoever. And we humbly beſeech your Majeſty to 
«© accept of it, and along with it our hearty prayers, That 
* God Almighty would bleſs you with a long life, and 
«© happy reign to enjoy it.” | . 

Upon the paſſing this bill, his Majeſty was pleaſed to 
make this Speech to both Houſes, | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


ce I Thank you very heartily for the Bill you have pre- 


ſented me this day ; and I afſure you, the readineſs 
and chearfulneſs that hath attended the diſpatch of it, is 


as acceptable to me as the Bill itſelf. After ſo happy a 


beginning, you may believe I would not call upon you 


«© unneceſſarily for an extraordinary ſupply : But when 1 


<< tell you, that the ſtores of the navy and ordnance are 
extremely exhauſted ; that the anticipations upon ſeveral 
<< branches of the revenue are great and burthenſome ; that 
< the debts of the King my brother, to his ſervants and 
< family, are ſuch as deſerve compatſion ; that the Rebel- 
lion in Scotland, without putting more weight upon it 


than it really deſerves, muſt oblige me to conſiderable 


«< expence extraordinary: I am ſure ſuch conſiderations 
will move you to give me an aid to provide for thoſe 
things, wherein the ſecurity, the caſe and the happineſs 
of my Government are ſo much concerned. But above 


” 


(i) It with then generally believed, that they were betrayed by Sir Jobs C 
miſtaking 


provide Guides to conduct them ſafely into Ga/loway, and either 
they loſt their Horſes and Baggage · Kennet, p. 436, 


3 


$59 JAMES . 


« all, I muſt recommend to you the care of the navy, the 
& ftrength and glory of this Nation, that you would put 
it into ſuch a condition, as may make us conſidered and 
6 reſpected abroad. I cannot expreſs my concern upon this 
occaſion more ſuitable to my own thoughts of it, than 
& by aſſuring you, I have a true Frglih heart, as jea- 
lous of the honour of the nation 2s you can be; and I 
6% pleaſe my ſelf with the hopes, that by God's bleſſing, 
and your aſſiſtance, I may carry the reputation of it 
“ yet higher in the world than ever it has been in the 
time of any of my anceftors. Ard as I will not call 
upon you for ſupplies, but when they are of publick uſe 
and advantage, ſo I promiſe you, that what you give 
me upon ſuch occaſions, ſhall be managed with goud 
„ husbandry ; and I will take care it ſhall be employed to 
the uſes for which I ask them.“ 


If ever there was occaſion to repeat his promiſes con- Remark 6 
cerning Religion, and the nation's Liberties, it was doubt-“ eee. 


leſs immediately after receiving from the Houſe of Com- 
mons ſo real a proof of their zeal, founded, as the Speaker 
ſaid, upon their confidence in the King's word, But it 
was by no means proper for the King to renew a promiſe 
he did not intend to perform. When this promiſe had 
procured him what he deſired, it was entirely forgot ; and 
if it was ſometimes mentioned among the King's adhee 
rents, it was only to palliate che violation of it, as will 
hereafter appear. 


The very moment the King thanked the Commons for 


their noble preſent, they had occaſion to perceive their er- 


ror, in not appointing the uſes to which ſuch an immenſe 
revenue ſhould be applied. 
King's Speech, that he did not pretend to employ this re- 
venue ſolely in the uſual expences of the Government, ſince 
at that very time, he demanded a great and extraordinary 
aid, for all the other things enumerated by him, and even 
for the maintenance of the navy, as if his revenue had been 
too inconſiderable to ſupply his occaſions, 

In ſhort, it muſt appear ſtrange, that James, for ha- 
ving gained one naval victory, ſhould affect to exalt him- 
ſelf above all his predeceſſors. This was a vanity which 


did not ſeem to become him. Beſides, it will hereafter 


be ſeen, that nothing was farther from his thoughts than 


It manifeſtly appeared by the 


the deſign of promoting the honour and reputation of the Statute-b. 
Engliſh nation. Nevertheleſs, the Commons highly pleaſed * James I. 


with the King's Speech, granted him an additional duty 
of exciſe upon Wines and Vinegar, with a further impoſi- 
tion upon Sugar and Tobacco. | 


Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the Earl of Ar- The Earl of 
Argyle's 
Preceding, 
G : Burnet. 
But though he was in his own p. 641, Ke. 
Kennet, 


gyle was endeavouring to ſtrengthen himſelf in Scotland, 
diſperſing declarations, and ſending letters upon letters to 
his relations and friends. 
county of Argyle, and the inhabitants had been formerly his 
vaſſals, all he could do was to aſſemble two or three thou- 
ſand men. With this little army he croſſed over, and 
landed in the Ifle of Bute. 


But within few days, having 
notice that a great number of forces, under the command 


ard. -- 
il. p · 753 


of | the Earl of Dumbarton, ] the Duke of Gordon, the 
Marquiſs of Athol, the Earl of Arran, and others, were 


advancing towards him from ſeveral parts, in order to ſur- 
round him, he was forced to ſhift from Iſland to Iſland, 
to avoid them. This he could eaſily do, by means of his 


three ſhips, and ſeveral fmall boats, till he heard that three 


men of war, and ſome frigates, would ' ſoon come and at- 


tack him. Then, he marched into Argyleſbire towards In- 
verary, ordering his veſſels and boats to come and join him, 


But they were hindered by contrary winds from doing it 


ſoon enough. So, finding himſelf ſurrounded on all ſides, 


and conſidering that few came to join him, and that his 


troops began to deſert, he gave out, that he intended to 
attack the Marquiſs of Athe who was at Inverary. But 
at the ſame time, he ordered the old caſtle of Ellengræ to 
be fortified in the beſt manner poſſible, and leaving his can- 
non there, with a garriſon of one hundred and eighty men, 


marched into Dumbartonſbire. The ſame day, the King's He fiat & 


_ came up to the caſtle, with intent to batter it, but the &reat Zyfs. 


caſtle ſurrendered upon the firing of the firſt gun, By 
which the Earl loſt five thouſand arms, five hundred bar- 
reis of powder, and all his Gannon, belles his three ſhips 
which were alſo taken at the ſame time. This loſs fo diſ- 
couraged Argle, as well as his officers, that from that mo- 
ment they thought only of means to eſcape. But as, after 
the loſs of their ſhips, there was no way to fly out of Scot - 
land, they retired from place to place with all poffible ſpeed, 
even to the ſwimming of rivers. But they were fo hotly 
purſued, that they were forced at length. to diſperſe into 
ſmall parties (1), in order to fave ſome, in cafe the reſt 
ſhould have the misfortune to be overtaken, At laſt, not 
to be tedious, I ſhall ſay in two words, the Earl of 4rgy/e 


irom, one of thoſe that came over with Argyle. For he undertaking to 
* ox defignedly mifleading them, he carriod them into a Beg, where 


having 
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having received a wound in his head, was obliged to quit 
| his horſe, and run into the water up to his neck to ſave 
himſelf, In this poſture he was taken by a countryman, 
who threatned to knock him down if he would not yield (1), 
This happened on the 17th of June, twenty-eight days 
after his firſt landing in Scatland. He was not ſuffered to 
languiſh long. For, being brought to Edinburgh with great 
ienominy, his head was cut off in a few days, and placed 
on the Toll-Booth of the City (2). Rrmboald, one of his 
friends and confidents, was likewiſe taken and executed 
with ſeveral others (4), Thus the King, without having 
contributed ſcarce any thing to it, ſaw himſelf delivered 
from the danger which threatned him from Scitland. 


Je Duke of The Duke of Monmouth, purſuant to his promiſe to 


Monm uth 
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Hall :nd, 
Echatd, 


HI. p 757. 


Kenne. 
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— 


Argyle, ſailed out of the Texel the 24th of May, with a 
ſmall man of war of thirty two guns, and two other veſ- 
ſels. He met with ſuch contrary winds, that he was nine- 
teen days at ſea, though without being diſcovered by the 
King's ſhips which waited in the Channel to intercept him, 
the King having had ſo early notice of his deiign, that 
Shelton, his Majeſty's Envoy at the Hague, had obtained an 
order from the States to arreſt him. For which reaſon, 
the Duke departed ſooner than he intended. At laſt, he 
landed the 11th of June, with about eighty followers, in the 
Weſt of England, near Lyme, and the ſame day repaired 
to the town, where he was received without oppoſition. 
Here he publiſhed a declaration againſt the King. As this 
declaration is well known, I ſhall only mention the moſt 
material things in it (4). 

In the preface he ſaid, „ That Government was origi- 


choſen and ſubmitſed to by men, for the happineſs and 
ſecurity of the governed, and not for the private inte- 
reſt, and perſonal greatneſs of thoſe that rule. That 
the government of England was, above all others, happy 
in its primitive form, whereby the prerogatives of the 
Crown, and the privileges of the Subjects were fo far 
&« from juſtling one another, that the People's rights tended 
to render the King great, and the Prince's prerogatives 
were in order to the ſubjects protection and ſafety. But 
that all the boundaries of the Government had of late 
been broken, and nothing left unattempted, for turning 
the limited Monarchy into an abſolute tyranny.” “ 

Then the Duke proceeded to impute to the King all the 
miſchiefs in the reign of Charles II, as, „the burning of 
London, the alliance with France, the two wars with 


cc 


c 


cc 
cc 
C* 
cc 


« Holland, the popiſh Plot, Godfrey's murder, the Proteſ- 


ce tant-plot, the ſuborning witneſles to ſwear the moſt zea- 
* Jous patriots out of their lives, the hiring of villains to 
ce aſſaſſinate the Earl of Eſex, and cauſing others to be 
«© clandeſtinely cut off, the frequent prorogations and diſ- 
„ ſolutions of the Parliaments,” 5 | 

He next proceeded to what the Duke of Yor+ had done 
fince he aſſumed the title of King, as the avowing him- 
« ſelf of the Ramiſbh Religion; his publiſhing two Procla- 
mations, one whereof required the collecting of the 
Cuſtoms, and the other continued that part of the Ex- 
ciſe which was to expire at the King's death ; his ad- 
vancing thoſe to the Bench that were the ſcandal of the 
Bar, and conſtituting thoſe very men to declare the 
laws who were branded in Parliament for perverting 
them; his cauſing Juries to be packed, falſe returns 
to be made, and new illegal Charters to be granted, 
in order to have a Parliament that ſhould, inftead 
of preſerving the People's liberties, eſtabliſh his arbitra- 
rineſs, and confirm the Subjects thraldom,” He decla- 
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red moreover, ** T hat he did not take up arms to revenge 
<« any perſonal injuries, but ſolely for vindicating his Coun- 


« try's Religion and Laws.“ 


He did not fail however to 


affirm, * That his mother was lawful wife of Charles II.” 
In concluſion, he accuſed the King of poiſoning the late 


King his Brother. 


The reſt of the declaration contained 


the uſual proteſtations and invitations in papers of this 
nature. wy 


c nally inſtituted by God, and this or that form of it 
Life of King , 7 


James II. 


Vol. II. 


Though the facts contained in this declaration cannot be 168. 
looked upon as proofs that the King was guilty of what the - 
Duke of Monmouth laid to his charge, they may ſerve how- 
ever for proof, that the King from that time was accuſed 
of them, at leaſt by ſome men, and that theſe accuſations 
were not invented after his fall. | 

The King having communicated to both Houſes the 4# »r 4. 
Duke of AMdonmouth's landing at Lyme, they preſented an finder 
addreſs to him, aſſuring him of their zeal and afliftance, {*"* 


: Monmoy 
and immediately aſter the Commons proceeded to a Bill of amoi, 


June 13. 


Attainder againſt the Duke of Monmouih (5), At the Cette, 
ſame time they deſired his Majeſty to iſſue a Proclamation, 3 
promiſing a reward of five thouſand pounds to any that &c wy 


hard, 
ſhould bring in the Duke dead or alive. The Bill of At- Buuer, 


tainder was og png by the Commons in two days, and 
in one by the Lords. 


The 16th of June the King came to the Houſe of Peers, 4x, , 


and gave the royal aſſent both to this Bill and the money - hi 


Gazettes 


bills before - mentioned. Two days after he ſent a meſſage N. 293: 
to the Commons, to acquaint them, that he judged it neceſ- 4 


ſary ſor the members to be preſent in their reſpective 
Counties, and therefore deſigned there ſhould be an ad- 
journment in a few days; deſiring there might be a good 25 x;, 
ſund for a preſent ſum of money, to anſwer the immediate demands 
charge his Majeſty muſt be at, on account of the Duke of Hg. 
Aonmouth's rebellion in the Weſt, Upon this meſſage 

the Commons voted a ſupply of four hundred thouſand 
pounds for the King's preſent extraordinary occaſions. 

The two Houſes were fo expeditious to anſwer the A#: peſcd, 

King's defires, that on the 27th of June there were twelve Nenne, 
Bills ready, moſt of them for the King's benefit; and on {17% 
the 2d of July, four more (6), beſides private Bills, That Ut. p. 55:, 
day, the Parliament was adjourned to the 4th of Augu/ft. 
But the Lord Keeper gave notice, that the King did not 
intend there ſhould be a ſeſſion, but that the members a- 
bout London ſhould meet and adjourn themſelves as there 
ſhould be occaſion, till winter, or till the King ſhould ap- 
point the time by Proclamation, Thus ended the firſt 
ſeſſion of this Parliament, having done in ſix weeks what 
no other ever did in many months (7). e 

The Duke of Monmouth's followers, who were not a- e Dale ef 
bove eighty two when he landed at Lyme, increaſed to Monmouth 
two thouſand in three or four days. This made him hope wo 
they would continually increaſe as he advanced into the 8 
country. Wherefore, he departed from Lyme the 1 5th of Bure. 
June, and came the fame day to Axminſter. He thereby 1 
prevented Chriſtapher Mon Duke of Albemarle, who witnk 
four thouſand of the Militia intended to go thither in order 
to beſiege him in Lyme. The Duke of Monmouth being come 
to Axminſter, diſpoſed his troops in ſuch manner, that A 
bemarle, inſtead of attacking him, thought proper to retreat, 
perceiving his Militia-men had no inclination to do their | 
duty. Albemarle's retreat enabled the Duke of Monmouth 1, ,wmet t. 
to march to Taunton, where he arrived the 18th, and was Taunton. 
received with loud acclamations. His army being conſide- _ 
rably increaſed during a five or fix days ſtay at Taunton, is 
he imagined his affairs were in a proſperous way, and that 
all the Country wculd join him. In this expectation he 
called a Council, where it was reſolved he ſhould aſſume 
the title of King. He had already infinuated in his Decla- 


ration, that he was lawful ſon of Charles II, and thereby 


ſhown, that he pretended to the Crown. But, in all like- 
lihood, he would not have taken the title ſo ſoon, had not 


' thoſe about him (8), repreſented to him, that appearing in 


arms againſt a King actually on the throne, he muſt be 
accounted a rebel as long as that King's right was acknow- 
ledged : That therefore, neither the Nobility nor People 
could have any pretence to join him; whereas by taking 
upon him the royal ſtyle, he would have the ſame advan- 
tage as James with regard to right. Probably, there was 
no occaſion to uſe many other arguments to prevail with 
him, What he had intimated in his Declaration, plainly 
ſhows, that this was the end he propoſed to himſelf, The 
only thing therefore was to conſult about the moſt proper 


(1) The Earl preſented a Piſtol w the Countryman, but it miſſed fire, Whereupon the other gave him a Blow on the Head, which ſo ſtunned him that 
he fell, and in ſink ing cried out, Unfortunate Argyle ! Kennet, p. 427. 


(2) Purſuant to the Sentence paſs'd three Years before, which made his Death to be looked on as no better than Murder. 


He juſtified all he had done; 


for he ſaid, he was unjuſtly attainted : and that had diffolved his Allegiance. He complained of the Duke of Monmourb much, for delaying his coming 
ſo long after him, and for aſſuming the Name of King, both which he faid was contrary to their Agreement at parting. Burnet, p. 632. 


(3) Ailoſſe and Rumbold were taken, who, though Engimen, had choſe rather to follow Argy 


le than Monmouth. Rumbold was the Perſon that dwelt 


in Rye-Houſe, where it was pretended the Plot was laid for murdering the late and preſent King. He denied the Truth of that Conſpiracy. He owned 
that he had heard many Propoſitions at Weſt's Chambers about killing the two Brothers, and upon that he had ſaid, it could have been eaſily executed 
near his Houſe ; upon which ſome Diſcourſe had followed how it might have been managed. But he ſaid, it was only Talk, and that nothing was laid 
or ſo much as reſolved on. He ſaid he was for kingly Government, but did not believe that God had made the greater part of Mankind with Saddles on 
their Backs, and Bridles in their Mouths, and ſome few booted and ſpurred to ride the reſt. When Atl/offe was brought to Londen and examined by the 
King, he refuſed to diſcover any thing. W hereupon the King ſaid, Mr. Ailoffe, you know it is in my Power to pardon you, therefore ſay that which 


may deſerve it. 
of Clarendon. 


of the Protefiant Religion, and the Laws, Rights, a 


He anſwered, as it is ſaid, Though it is in 
But that could not ſave him. Burnet, p. 633+ 
(4) Ie was entitled, {be Declaration of James De 


Privileges of England. 


it was plainly Ferguſon's Stile, which was both long and fulſome, p. 647. 
(5) The Commons, in their Addreſs, called the Duke of Monmouth, ————— That ingrateful Rebel, 


© 


(6) One was, for erecting a new Church, to be called the Pariſh of St. James, within the Liberty of Weſtmiaſter. | 
(7) The ending of this Seſſion, ſays Burnet, was no ſmall Happineſs to the Nation; ſuch a Body of Men being diſmiſſed with doing ſo little Hort, 


641. 
(8) Particularly Fergaſon, See Kennet, p. 431. Note (e). 


your Power, it is net in your Nature to pardon. He was Nephew by Marriage to the old Earl 
Monmouth, and ebe Noblemen, Gentlemen and others, now in Arms for the Defence and Vindication 


It was Jong, (ſays Burner) and ill penned; full of black and dull Malice; 
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Book XXIV. 


1685, time for it. In ſhort, purſuant to the advice of thoſe he 
u :ates the conſulted, he was proclaimed King at Taunton the 20th of 
Title of Kings June by the name of James II. 
eben, He began his pretended Reign with three Proclamations. 
dure Pracla- By the firſt, he promiſed the ſum of five thouſand pounds 
nan, to any that ſhould bring the Duke of York dead or alive. 
ar" By the ſecond, he declared the Parliament now fitting a 
Echard. ſeditious aſſembly, and gave power to any that would to lay 
I, p. 765. hold of the members as rebels and traitors, if they did not 
ſeparate before the end of June. The third was to de- 
clare the Duke of Albemarle a traitor, who lay within fix 
miles of Taunton with his Militia-men to attack him, if 
he found opportunity. 
Hemarchesrs The 211t of June the Duke marched for Bridgewater. 
zsge- He was received there as at 7 aunton, eſpecially as his army 
watt, was increaſed to five thouſand men, and might have been 
more numerous, had he been able to arm thoſe that oftered 
to ſerve him. Belides arms he wanted alſo good Officers, 
ſcarce any but the meaneſt of the people having joined him, 
out is pro» Aſter cauſing himſelf to be proclaimed in Bridgewater, and 
deimes his three Proclamations to be read, he marched for Br:/?o/, 
ers Where the inhabitants were inclined to receive him, had 
towards they not been awed by the Duke of Beaufort their Gover- 
Briſtol, nour. He advanced however within three miles of the City, 
at the inſtance of ſome Briſtol men, who aſſured him, he 
would be received in ſpite of the Governour and the gar- 
Hears of the riſon. But in the mean time, he had notice that the King's 
Advance of forces were advancing, which made him alter his reſolution 
15 un, of attempting Briſtol to that of retreating to Bridgewater. 
beni He marched therefore towards Bath, and after vainly ſum- 
pridge- moning that City to ſurrender, he beat up one of the 
var King's quarters [at Philip's-Norton, ] where lay a troop of 
horſe, which were entirely defeated (1). From thence he 
advanced to Frome, where he met with a chearful reception. 
But unhappily for him, the King's party had found means 
a few days before to diſarm all the Inhabitants, ſo that he 
was diſappointed, his chief aim being to ſeize thoſe arms for 
He receiors ſuch of his men as wanted them. At Frome he heard 
the News of of the Eail of Argyle's defeat, which threw him into a great 
noe * conſternation. However, he reſolved to purſue his march, 
The King and return to Bridgewater. 35 
mates ready. Whilſt theſe things paſſed in the Weſt, the King was 
preparing at London, with all poſfible diligence, for his de- 
fence againſt an enemy who could not but make him ex- 
tremely uneaſy. But he had not many regular troops, and 
thoſe diſperſed in ſeveral parts of the Kingdom. I his 
obliged him to raiſe the Militia, particularly in the weſtern 
counties, till the arrival of the ſix Exgliſb and Scotch Re- 
The Prince ef giments which were to come from Holland. On this oc- 
ee uy Bentinck, with an offer of his perſon to head his army : 
i« .fuſed. but the King did not think proper to accept it. Mean 
png while, as he had no great confidence in the Militia, he 
ſent down his guards, and all the regular troops he could 
aſſemble, and formed a little army of two thouſand Foot, 
Fererſham and ſeven hundred horſe and dragoons. He gave the com- 
_ Gene- mand to Lewis Duras, Earl of Feverſham, brother of the 
3 Marſhals Duras and de Lorge, and Nephew to the late 
5.643. Mr. de Turenne. With thele few troops, the Earl of Fe- 
verſbam encamped at a place called Sedgemore near Bridge- 
water, Whilſt ſeveral parties of the Militia of the neigh- 
bouring counties lay about him, under the command of the 
Dukes of Beaufort, Somerſet, Albemarle, and the Earl of 
Pembroke. 5 | | | | 
Monmouth looking upon himſelf as beſieged, and conſidering that the 
King's forces daily increaſed, whilſt his own began to de- 
ſert, held a Council of War, wherein it was reſolved to 
march in the night, and ſurprize the Earl of Feverſbam, 
who was encamped that day at Sedgemore, and according 
to the report of the ſpies, little expected to be attacked. 
Purſuant to this reſolution the Duke began his march about 
eleven at night with profound filence, and within two 
hours fell in with Dunbarton's regiment, which, lying in an 
advanced poſt,gave the alarm to the royal army,and by that 
they had time to draw up and receive their enemies, The 
particulars of the battle, which was fought about an hour 
_ after, are not well known, Thus much is certain, the 
Duke of Monmouth's horſe commanded by the Lord Grey 
behaved very ill (2), though ſuperior to the King's in num- 
ber, and were routed at the firſt charge. The Duke of 
Monmouth, in the head of the foot, long fought with great 
232 bravery. But being deſerted by his own, and attacked by 
Kennet, the King's horſe, his army was at laſt forced to take to 
431, 432, flight. he loſs of this battle was aſcribed to the little ex- 


p. 
RS 646 perience or cowardice of the Lord Grey, who commanded 


3 
erwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


No. 81. Vor. II. 


Orangeoffers caſion, the Prince of Orange his Son- in- law ſent Monſieur 


The Dut- of The Duke of Monmouth, who was come to Bridgewater, 


7 AM ES II. 749 


the horſe, and was even ſuſpecdod of treachery. What 1685. 
confirmed this ſuſpicion was, that being made priſoner he 
readily obtained the King's pardon, It is ſaid moreover, 
that when he had fo ill performed his duty, inſtead of en- 
deavouring to raily the horſe, he rode up to the Duke of 
Monmouth and told him, all was lo/?, and it was more than 
time to ſhift for himſelf (3). | 
This battle was tought the 6th of July at break of day. 
There were flain on the Duke of Monmoutiis fide three 
hundred men on the ſpot, a thouſand in the purſuit, and 
as many taken priſoners, I'he Duke retiring out of the 
fight, could hardly rally fifty horſe to ſecure his retreat. 
But thele being quickly diſperſed, he was obliged to fly on 
foot, accompanied only with a German Count, whom he 
had brought with him from Ilolland. The Lord Grey was 
taken on the morrow, and, the diy after, the Duke of Hie ig teten 
Monmouth was found in a ditch covered with fern, with Hs?“ 
ſome green peaſe in his pocket. Probably he had eaten july 8. 
nothing elſe for two days. He was brought to the Lord 
Lumley, who immediately conveyed him to London. | 
No ſooner was the Duke taken, but he believed himſelf He writes rp 
loſt, and yet he retained ſome hopes that the King would Ee 
. ChHard. 
be moved by his ſubmiſſion and repentance, and the Queen 111. p. 771 
Dowager would intercede for him. In this belief, he wrote Burner. 
to the King for pardon, in the moſt ſubmiſſive terms he“ ““. 
could deviſe, and which he thought moſt apt to move his 
compaſſion. He writ alſo to the Queen Dowager, who 
really interceded for him, and prevailed with the King to wh cnſ um 
ſee the unfortunate Duke. She made no doubt, that ſince “ e him. 
the King had conſented to fee him, he intended to pardon 
him; but ſhe was miſtaken. The Duke being brought to The Date 
the King's preſence, threw himſelf at his feet, and begged 5, % 
TIES x . 2 => ardon. 
his life in a very ſubmiſſive or rather abje& manner. The Kenner, 
King, after asking him ſome queſtions, made him ſign a b. 433. 
declaration, whereby he owned, that the King his father 
aſſured him, he was never married to his mother. This The King 
done, the King told him, his crime was of too great a conſe- e . 
quence to be forgiven, and therefore he muſt prepare to die. 


The Queen, who was preſent, is ſaid to have inſulted his 


misfortune in an unmeiciful manner. The Duke ſeeing no 

hopes left, roſe from the King's feet with an air of bravery, 
which would have better become him when he firſt came 

into his preſence, and was carried to the Tower to prepare 

for death. The King's and Queen's behaviour on this oc- Welwoos, 


caſion was thought very ſtrange, Princes not being uſed to“. 7. 


admit criminals to their preſence, but when they deſign 
to grant them a pardon, I do not find in any Hiſtorian, 
that the Duke was proceeded againft in the uſual forms. 

So, probably, he was condemned by the King alone. 
Till his execution, the King ordered Turner Biſhop of Echard. 
Ely to attend him, and prepare him to die. The Duke III. p. 772. 

writ once more to the King for pardon, or at leaſt for a 1. 
longer time, and deſired him to ſend him Dr. Tenniſen (4) v2 

or any other Divine. The King denied the two firſt ar- 

ticles of his requeſt, and appointed Ken Biſhop of Bath and 

Wells, to go and acquaint him, that he muſt die the next 
morning. | 


In the morning, 7uly the 15th, Dr. Tenniſon and Dr. Hei pre- 
| Hooper were brought to him, and attended him till the laſt fared for 


hour of his life. By their exhortations they perſuaded him. 
to give it in writing, that the King his father told him, he 
was never married to his mother. He confeſſed alfo, that 

his invaſion was a fin, but would never own it a rebellion. 
There was another point about which the two Divines could 

not receive from him any ſatisfaction, namely, his living 

with the Lady Herriot Wentworth, tho' he had a Ducheſs 

of his own, and his pretending to be lawfully married to 


her before God, alledging, that his firſt marriage was null, 


as being too young when he gave his conſent. All the pains 
taken by the two Doctors to convince him of the falſhood 
of this opinion were fruitleſs, nay, he choſe rather to de- 
prive himſelt of the Communion, than own his engage- 
ments with that Lady to be unlawful, 

When he was on the Scaffold, he declared, he died a He 7s exe- 
Proteſtant of the Church of England. But Turner and cu. 
Ken ſtopped him, and ſaid, that to be a member of the 
Church of England he mult believe the doctrine of Non- 
Refiftance. He anſwered, he could not help it, but he did 
not believe it, yet he approved the doctrine of the Church 
in all other things. At laſt, he laid his head on the block, 
which was not ſevered from his body until the fifth ſtreke. 
Thus died the Duke of Monmouth, who had long been the 
people's idol, and whom James always conlidered as a 
very formidable rival. Charles II. died very ſeaſonably to 
free the Duke his brother from the uneaſineſs created him 
by this competitor. But though James had mounted the 


(1) Heny-Fitz Roy, Duke of Grafton, narrowly eſcaped with his Life, Kennet, p. 431. 

(2) They were ber. on ordinary Marſh Mares and Colts, that would not ſtand the no ſe of Drums and Guns. Kennet, p. 431. | 

(3) But, after all, it ſeems there was no ground for ſuſpe&ing him of treachery. And as for his being pardoned, it was done, that the Earl of Rocheſter 

* 2 his Eſtate, which could not be without ſparing that Lord's Life, ſince his Eftate was entailed, See Kewner, p. 432. Note. Burner, p. 646. 
4 : | | 
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As for thoſe that had not money enough to buy pardons at 


l 


168 5. 


The King 
takes a cruel 
Revenge on 


The HISTORY 


throne, the Duke of Monmouth endangered his Crown, 
Neither the Victory at Sedgmore, nor Argyle's defeat in Scot- 
land, could be aſcribed to the valour or conduct of the 
King but to mere chance, or rather to the direction of 
Providence, which, for the welfare of England, was pleaſed 
to uſe properer means to be more plainly diſtinguiſhed. 
The King being thus freed from his greateſt fears, gave 
himſelf over entirely to the paſſion of revenge on thoſe 


ks Husten, Who directly or indirectly had aſſiſted the Duke of Mon- 
Jefferies nd th To that end, the Lord Chief- Juſtice Series was 


Kirk feat 
intotheWoeſt. 
Bloody 
Aſſizes. 
Kennet. 
Echard. 


ſent with four Judges aſſiſtants, into the Weſt, with a ſpe- 


cial commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer, to try the late re- 


bels; and Major-General Kirk was ordered to attend him 
with a body of troops to keep the people in awe. It was 
not poſſible for the King to find in the whole Kingdom, 
two men more deſtitute of Religion, Honour, and Huma- 


nity, They were two cruel and mercileſs tygers, that 


RB rbavors 
Proceedings 
of ]effories, 
Bloody 
Aſſizes. 
Burnet. 

p. 648, 650. 
State-Triale. 
IV. p. 105%. 


Sep. 2. 


Kennet. 
P. 433. 
R. Coke. 


delighted in blood. I ſhall relate here but ſome few of their 
barbarous actions: For a particular account of all their pro- 
ceedings would be too great a digreſſion. 

At /Vinchefter, the widow of Lord Liſle (1), one of 
King Charles I's Judges, was brought before him to be 
tried. Her crime was the harbouring and concealing Mr. 
Hickes a Presbyterian Miniſter (2) of the Duke of Mon- 
mouths Party, though his name was in no proclamation, 
and one Nelthorp who was a ſtranger to her. The Jury 
not ſatisfied with the evidence, brought her in not guilty. 
But Jefferies in great fury ſent them out again. They 
found her not guilty three times: But 7efertes threatening 
them with an attaint of Jury, ſhe was brought in guil- 
ty, and executed accordingly, being above ſeventy years 
old (3. | | 

IF Dorcheſter, Jefferies, to ſhorten his work, told thirty 
priſoners, that if they expected any favour, they ſhould plead 
guilty, But as they did not care to take that courſe, he 
condemned twenty-nine, who were immediately executed. 

In another place, two hnndred perſons being indicted, 
7eeries politively promiſed a pardon to ſuch as ſhould 
plead guilty, and of the two hundred, he ordered four- 
{core to be hanged. 1 | | 

In fire, not to inlarge on ſuch a ſcene of horror, it ſuf- 
fices to ſay, that Zefferies condemned five hundred perſons, 


whereof two hundred and thirty were executed, according 


to the loweſt computation (4), and their quarters ſet up in 
the highways. 7 Series himſelf gloried in this barbarity, 
and boaſted, that he had hanged more men than all the 


Judges of England ſince William the Conqueror. And yet he 
would have carried his cruelty farther, had not many pur- 


F.chard: 


Andof 
Kirk. 
Ibid. 
Kennet, 
P. 434. 
Burner, 


p. 647. 


chaſed his favour with their eſtates. One Mr. Prideauæ (5) 


alone gave him fourteen thouſand pounds to ſave his life. 


his price, they were either hanged, or cruelly whipped, or 
ſold for ſlaves into the American Plantations. | 
Kirk was not behind Series either in cruelty or inſo- 
lence. Immediately after the Duke of /Jonmouth's defeat, 
being ſent to Taunton, he cauſed nineteen perſons, by his 
own authority, without any trial or proceſs, and without 


| ſuffering their wives or children to ſpeak with them, to be 


hanged with pipes playing, drums beating, and trumpets 


ſounding. It was this doubtleſs, that made him worthy 


to be an aſſiſtant to Zefferzes. 11 
In the ſame town of Taunton, Kirk having invited his 


officers to dinner, ordered thirty condemned perſons to be 


hanged whilſt they were at table, namely, ten in a health 
to the King, ten in a health to the Queen, and ten in a 
health to Zeferies. But one action he committed in an- 
other town is beyond all imagination. A young Girl throw- 
ing herſelf at his fect to beg her father's (6) life, he drew 
her in to proſtitute herſelf to him, with the promiſe of 
granting her requeſt. But having ſatisfied his brutal luſt, 
he was ſo inhuman, as out of the window, to preſent the 
credulous girl with the fight of her father hanging on the 


Sign-poſt. This ſad Spectacle ſo affected the poor girl, that 


Father 
Orleans re- 
Juted. 


ſhe fell diſtracted, 
Father Orleans, who writ from the mouth of James II, 
not being able to deny theſe barbarous executions, endea- 


vours to excuſe them two ways. He ſays firſt, that the 


King was informed of them too late to prevent them, and 


that the great ſervices performed by Series and Kirk, pre- 


vailed with him to ſpare them (7). He ſays, in the next 
place, that the King made amends for theſe injuſtices, as 


(a) He was one of Cromwell's Lords, and Commiſſioner of the Great Sea!, 


(2) Brother of the late Dr. Hickes, Dean of Worceſter. 
(3) All the Fayour the King would grant her, was to c 
(4) Burnet fays above fix hundred were hanged, p. 648. 


(6) Some ſay it was her brother's. See Kennet. p. 434. and Echard, T. III. p. 775. 


(7) Burnet aſſures us, that the King had a particular Account ot all Fefferies's proceedings writ to him every Day. And he took Pleaſure to relate them 


in the Drawing Room to Foreign Miniſters, and at his Table, calling it Fefferies's Campain. Dylvelt the States Embaſſador told Burnet, that the King 
rlked ſo often ot theſe Things in his Hearing, that he wondered to ſee him break out into thoſe Indecencies, p. 648. 


(8) And created him Baron of Wem in Shropſhire. 


(9] The Villain, upon hearing that the King would ſooner pardon the Rebels than thoſe that harboured them, by an unheard of Baſeneſs, went and de- 
livered himſelt, and accuſed her that harboured him, while ſhe was looking for an Opportuni 


this infamous Witneſs, the Judge charged the Jury to find her Guilty. Burnet, p. 649. 


year 1688, reverſed the ſentence, as well as thoſe of ſome 


his defence for him. But his condition did not prevent his 


enemies were deſtroyed, and by his revenge upon thoſe that f 


he deſired. In fine, the Princes of Europe conſidering him 


hange her Segtence from Burning.to Beheading. State Trials. Tom, IV. p. 129. 


of ENGLAND. 


far as lay in his power, by the general pardon he afterwards 
granted. But it is eaſy to fee, how vain theſe excuſes are, 
if it is conſidered, that when Kir was charged with theſe E. 
cruelties, he anſwered, that Series and himſelf acted fur bs 216 
ſhort of the King's inſtructions. Again, the King was ſy Penang, 


Vol. II. 


1685. 


little diſpleaſed with Ff?ries's conduct, that at his deſire he R C 
made him Lord-Chancellor (8), the Lord-Keeper North 
dying while the Chief Juſtice was exerciſing his cruelties in 
the Weſt. As for the general pardon, it was not publiſhed 
till ſeveral months after all theſe executions, when there 
were no more guilty to be found, The Court muſt have 
believed, that very few could have the benefit of the par- 
don, ſince a company of young girls, from ten to twelve 
years old, were inſerted by name, who, with chaplets of 
flowers on their Head, had preſented a bible to the Duke 
of Monmouth, at his entry into Taunton. 

It was not only in the weſtern counties that the King ge x 
gave ſenſible proofs of his revengeful temper. The City of Ce, 
London was witneſs alſo of ſeveral executions in Ocber, 3 
among others, of Elizabeth Gaunt, who was publickly pop 
burnt for harbouring one of the Duke of Monmouth's ad- State Tr, 
herents (9). Six men were hanged at Tyburn as traitors, 4 P. 8. 
for crimes of the like nature, and what is more ſtrange, 
without any previous trial, 

But the execution that made moſt noiſe, was that of of 4 
Alderman Corniſh, This man, who was Sheriff of Lan- w Cr 
don, at the time of the diſcovery of the popiſh Plot, had Kaul. 
been very active on that occaſion, which was grown an 5.46. 
unpardonable crime in the preſent reign, Corniſh, whoſe Burner. 
name had hardly been mentioned in the Rye-plot, not ſuſ- Sa 
pecting any thing, and following his profeſſion, was ſeized 1. p. 77, 
on Tueſday the 13th of October, and hurried to Newgate 
without being allowed the uſe of pen, ink, and paper. The 
next Saturday evening, he had notice that he was indicted 
of High-treaſon, and that his trial was to be on Monday o gober i; 
morning. On the morrow, he ſent a petition to the King 
for a longer time, alledging, that he did not even know 
wherein conſiſted the treaſon he was accuſed of. The 
King referred his petition to the Judges, who abſolutely 
denied his requeſt. He was charged with conſpiring a- 
gainſt King Charles II, with the Lord Ruſſel, and the reſt 
who had been executed for that affair, and condemned upon 
the evidence of the ſame witneſſes, though he ſhowed, in 
their depoſitions, manifeft contradictions, and viſible impro- 
babilities. But it was reſolved to revenge the death of thoſe 
who ſuffered for the popiſh Plot, upon ſuch as had been 
moſt active againſt the Papiſts. Corniſb was executed as a State-Trale 
traitor, the 23d of October. But the Parliament, in the IV. p. 16:. 


others, who had unjuſtly ſuffered in the beginning of this 
reign. | | | 
The laſt that died for the Proteſtant Plot, was Charles of kemi 
Bateman, a noted Surgeon, who was accuſed of holding ſe- . . 
veral ſeditious diſcourſes at that time againſt the Govern- jig rs 
ment. But many people believed, his chief crime conſiſted Echard. 
in his compaſſion to Titus Oates, having conſtantly attended l 15 
him aſter his cruel ſcourgings, and uſed all his skill to cure 
his wounds. This man, who did not expect to be accuſed, 
grew diſtracted during his impriſonment, and the Court was 
ſo well ſatisfied of it, that his Son was permitted to make 


being condemned and executed. | 
The King was then in a flouriſhing ſtate. His two greateſt 75% K 


had offended him, as well in his own, as in his brother's 888 
reign, he had ſtruck ſuch a terror into the whole Kingdom, 
that no man dared ſo much as to think of reſiſting him. 
The Whigs were intirely humbled, the Tories were tri- 
umphant, and the doctrine of Paſſive- Obedience and Non- 
Reſiſtance was openly preached, as an aſſential article of the 
faith of the Church of England. The King had a Par- 
liament, which ſought only to give him marks of their 
zeal, and ever ready to ſupply him with money for all ex- 
traordinary occaſions, without his being obliged to meddle 
with his revenue. His army greatly contributed to make 
him feared, and keep the people in awe. Scotland was en- 
tirely ſubdued, and the managers of the affairs of that K ing- 
dom ſeemed only to mind the enlarging of the Preroga- 
tive royal. As for Ireland, it will preſently be ſeen, that 
he had not ſtayed till now to put that Kingdom in the ſtate 


(s) Of Ford Abbey in Somerſerſhire. 


ty of ſending him out of the Kingdom, Vpon the Evidence 
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as a monarch able to incline the balance to which ſide he 
pleaſed, made, as I may ſay, their court to him, either to 
gain him, or at leaſt to hinder him from turning againſt 
them. 

What therefore did James II. want to render his happi- 
neſs complete? One thing, which affected him more than 
all the reft, but which he could not hope to obtain, without 
hazarding all his other advantages. This was, to make all 
his ſubjects Papiſts, or at leaſt, to force them to pretend 
to be ſo. But this was not a thing eaſy to be accom- 
pliſhed, by reaſon of the great ſuperiority of the num- 
ber of the Proteſtants in England and Scotland. Never- 
theleſs, he attempted it, imagining, that the opportunity 
was too favorable to be neglected. But as he uſed at firſt 
very grols artifices, obvious to all the world, he was obliged 
to ſupport them with force, and to that end, he was to 
ſet himſelf above the laws. Theſe two projects, of eſta- 
bliſhing an arbitrary Government, and deſtroying the Pro- 
teſtant Religion, were not of a late date, Every one knew 
they had long been in hand. But the Engliſb did not ex- 


pect, the King would violate his repeated promiſes to ſup- 


port and defend the Religion eſtabliſhed by law: Nay, 
ſome were ſo ſtrangely blind, as to think it impoſſible for 
the King to break his word. But they were aſterwards 
too ſenſible of their error. All the reſt of this reign con- 
ſiſts only in the means uſed by the King to execute this 
deſign, and in the meaſures taken by the Engliſb at laſt to 
ſtop his career. I muſt begin with the firſt of theſe points, 
before I proceed to the ſecond, i | 
Many things ſhould have diverted the King from forming 


d ſuch a project. Firſt, the difficulty of the execution, which 


might have been ealily foreſeen. For if it is conſidered, 
that the Papiſts of England are not the thouſandth part of 
the nation, it muſt be thought ſtrange, that with this thou- 
ſandth part it is attempted to compel the reft to change their 
Religion. I ſay compel, for what likelihood is there that, 
without compulſion, a whole nation may be perſuaded to 


quit their Religion and embrace another, for which they 
have the utmoſt abhorrence ? It will, perhaps, be ſaid, 


that James had almoſt accompliſhed it, and that without a 
foreign aid, the Engliſb would have been forced to ſubmit. 
to the yoke. But the inconſiderableneſs of this aid, de- 
monſtrates, he was yet very far from his ends. | 
Secondly, As to the abſolute power, which muſt have 
been eſtabliſhed, in order to introduce a Religion contrary 


to that of the whole Kingdom, he was much miſtaken in 


ſuppoſing, that France would lend him a powerful aid for 
that purpoſe. For it was not the intereſt of Lewis XIV, 
to render the King of England abſolute, but only to raiſe 
commotions in that Kingdom, which, by keeping England 
employed, ſhould facilitate the execution of his ambitious 
dehigns, . FR 58 
Thirdly, If the examples of Edward II, and Richard II, 
as too remote ſrom his time, made no impreſſion upon him, 
he ſhould have conſidered that of the King his Father, 
who, for endeavouring to ſtretch the Prerogative royal, 
and for being only ſuſpected of intending to introduce Po- 
pery, loſt his head on the ſcaffold. It has been ſeen, that 
Charles 1, in the time of his afflictions, writ to the Prince 
his eldeſt ſon to take warning by him, not to aſſume more 


power than belonged to him. Moreover, when he was 


brought on the ſcaffold, he took off his George, and gave 
it to Dr. Fuxon, ſaying, Remember. The Council of State 
being willing to know the meaning of that expreſſion, Tux- 
on anſwered, That the King immediately before his coming 
out to the place of execution, had charged him to carry to the 
Prince his George, with theſe his two laſt commands, T hat 
he ſhould forgive his murtherers; and, F ever he came to 
the Crawn, he ſhould ſo govern, as not to force them upon 
extremities. The Queen-Dowager, as ſhe was going into 
Semerſet-houſe, after the reſtoration of Charles II, ſaid, Had 
J known the Engliſh ſome years ſince, as well as 1 do naw, 1 
ſhould never have been forced to leave this palace. In fine, 
Charles II, when at the point of death, told the Duke his 
brother, not to think of introducing the Roman Catholick Re- 
ligion into England, it being a dangerous and impracticable 
thing. Theſe warnings, which could not be ſuſpected by 
the King, ought to have made him ſeriouſly conſider what 
he was going to do. 

Fourthly, Don Pedro Ronquillo, the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, 
at his firſt audience after the King's acceſſion to the Crown, 
told him, That he ſaw ſeveral Prieſts about him, who would 
importune him to alter the eſtabliſhed Religion; but wiſhed 
his Majeſty not to hearken to their advice, for if be did, he 
would have reaſon to repent of it when it was too late. The 
King taking ill the Amballador's freedom, asked him in a 
paſhon, Whether, in Spain, the King adviſed with his Con- 

feſfors ? Yes, Sir, replied Don Pedro, and that is the rea- 
ſon our affairs go ſo ill. | 


(1) The Archbiſhop of Armagh, and Arthur Forbes Earl of Granard. The Archbiſhop was fo compliant to the Court, that even his Religion came 
to be ſuſpected. However he was not thought thorough paced ; 80 Sir Charles Porter was made Chancellor in his Room, Burner, p. 64. Lol 


That 


Fifthly, Pope Innocent XI, in a letter to the King upon 1685, 
his coming to the Crown, told him, That he was highly Lid 
pleaſed with his zeal for the Catholick Religion? But was 
afraid he would carry it tos far, and inſtead of contributing 
to his own greatneſs, and the advancement of Religion, he 
would do bath himſelf and the Catholict Church the greateſt 
Prejudice, by attempling that which could never ſucceed, 

Laſtly, It was maniſeſt, that the King could hope to 
ſucceed in his undertaking but by force, and that this force 
wholly lay in his army and fleet. But was it not a ſtrange 
project, to attempt to reduce by force a Proteſtant Kingdom 
to the Catholick Religion, with a Proteſtant army, and a 
fleet, whoſe commanders and mariners were Proteſtants ? 

He had but too much reaſon to perceive his error, when it 
was too late to remedy it. 

Theſe conſiderations, examples, and warnings, were 

ineffectual againſt the impetuous zeal of the King, and the 
importunities of thoſe who were admitted to his ſecret coun- 
ſels, and particularly the Queen, He attempted at once 
two things equally difficult, namely, to ſet himſelf above 
the laws, and to alter the eſtabliſhed Religion. When I 
ſay he attempted it, I mean, openly and bare-faced, for it 
was no new defign, He had formed it long fince, and, 
not to carry back the beginning of it too far, it ſuffices to 
obſerve, that the execution of it had been privately labour- 
ing about twenty years; and that moreover, Fames did but 
purſue the ſcheme he had perhaps himſelf framed, when 
Duke of York. It was not therefore the Duke of Men- 
mouth's defeat that inſpired Fames II. with the thoughts of 
becoming abſolute, and altering the eſtabliſhed Religion. 
His good fortune to conquer that rival, ſerved only to put 
him upon haſtening the execution of his projects. This 
evidently appears, when it is conſidered, what paſſed in 
Ireland ſince the beginning of his reign. 

About two months after the King's acceſſion to the Te King's 
Crown, he recalled the Duke of Ormond from Ireland, and 1 0 -. 
appointed two Lords Juſtices to govern that Kingdom (i). Ran. 
The Duke of Ormond was not a proper inftrument for the b. 4%: 
King's purpoſes. At the ſame time, the Privy-Council of 5 
Ireland was diſſolved, and a new one appointed, into which Echard. 
were admitted ſeveral known Papiſts. Soon after, their 
number was ſo increaſed, that they made the major part of 
the Council, fo that the Proteſtants no longer affifted, that 
they might not authorize by their preſence, ſuch reſolutions 
as it was in vain to oppoſe. When the Council was thus 
modelled, nothing was heard in Ireland, but impeachments 
againſt the Proteſtants, for being concerned in the Rye- 
Plot, and afterwards, for holding correſpondence with the 
Duke of Monmouth, or his adherents. The moment any 
perſon was accuſed, he was ſent to priſon by the Council, 
without being admitted to bail, or brought to a trial. The 
Earl of Granard, one of the Lords Juſtices, and a good 
Proteſtant, weary of being an inftrument to thoſe acts of 
injuſtice, deſired to be diſmiſſed, But the King denied 
him, and ſent him a letter under his own hand, aſſuring 
him, that nothing ſhould be ated prejudicial to the Prote/lant 
mntereſt, But it ſoon appeared, that the King never meant 
to perform this promiſe. For, very ſhortly after, he re- 
ſolved to have a ſtanding army of Papiſts in Ireland, and 
to diſarm the Proteſtants. This laſt article was firſt put 
in practice. The King writ to the Lords Juſtices, ** That Kenner. 
„there was reaſon to believe, that the rebellion of Mon- F . 
« mouth had been of that ſpreading contagion, as to reach | 
% Jreland, and therefore it was not fafe to have the arms 
of the Militia diſperſed abroad; but they would be in 
greater readineſs for the uſe of the Militia, and the de- 
<< fence of the country, to have them depoſited in the ſe- 
<< veral ſtores of each county.” Upon this order, the Lords 
Juſtices publiſhed a proclamation, agreeable to the King's 
deſire, and the City of Dublin having brought in their 
arms, their example was followed by all the country. 

The Proteſtants being thus diſarmed, means were deviſ- 
ed to turn the Proteſtant, into a Catholick, army. For 
that purpoſe, Colonel Richard Talbot, a violent Papiſt, 
was impowered to caſhier ſuch officers and ſoldiers as he 
thought fit. He was the man of all others moſt odious to 
the Engliſh Proteſtants in Ireland. It is obſervable, that 
Titus Oates in his Narrative of the popiſh plot, named him 
as deſigned for this very ſervice. So, when the event was 
ſeen to agree ſo well with what Oates had related, many 
could not help thinking, either that he had been well in- 
formed, or was a good prophet. 

Talbot having received this commiſſion, broke many of- 
ficers, on pretence that they had born arms againſt the 
King during the troubles, or were ſons and relations of 
thoſe who had ſerved the Parliament of Cromwell, It muſt 
be obſerved, that all this paſſed in Ireland, before or imme- 
diately after the Duke of Monmouth's defeat, at a time when 
the King had not yet manifetted his deſigns in England. 
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That I may not be obliged frequently to return to what 
was tranſacting in Ireland, I ſhall briefly add here, that 
about the end of the year, Talbot came into England, and 
was made Earl of Tyrconnel, and Lieutenant-General of the 
Iriſh army, and ſhortly after, Henry Earl of Clarendon was 
appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. | 

' be Parliament of England, after ſeveral adj urnments, 
meeting at laſt on the 9th of November, the King made 
the following Speech to both Houſes, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
15 FTE R the ſtorm that ſeemed to be coming upon 
« {\ us when we parted laſt, I am glad to meet you all 
again in ſo great peace and quietneſs; God Almighty be 
&« nraiſed, by whoſe bleſſing that rebellicn was ſuppretled z 
« but when I reflect what an inconfiderable number of 


men began it, and how long they carricd it on without 


People's Eyes 
becin to be 
opened, 
Echard, 
III. p. 781. 


« any oppoſition, I hope every body will be convinced, 
« that the Militia, which hath hitherto been ſo much de- 
<« pended on, is not ſufficient for ſuch occations ; and that 
ce there is nothing but a good force of well-diſciplined troops 
<« in conſtant pay, that can defend us, from ſuch, as either 
ee at home or abroad, are diſpoſed to diſturb us. And in 
ee truth, my concern for the peace and quiet of my Sub- 
<«c jects, as well as for the ſaſety of the Government, made 
% me think it neceliary to enereaſe the number to the pro- 


XK XK „ 
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ſo infinitely expoſed to all our neighbours, by having 
© Jain open to this late wretched attempt, that it is not to 
& be repaired without keeping ſuch a body of men on foot, 
© that none may ever have the thought again of finding 
c us ſo miſcrably unprovided. It is for the ſupport of this 
c great charge, which is now more than double to what it 
« was(1), that I ask ycur aſſiſtance, in giving me a ſup- 
<« ply anſwerable to the expence it brings along with it; 
and I cannot doubt, but what I have begun, fo much 
© for the honour and defence of the Government, will be 
continued by you with all the chear fulneſs and readineſs, 
that is requiſite for a work of ſo great impoitance. 
Let no man take exception, that there are ſome of- 
ficers in the army not qualified, according to the late 
« Teſts, for their employ ments: The Gentlemen, I muſt 
tell you, are moſt of them well known to me; and 
having formerly ſerved me on ſeveral occaſions, and al- 
ways approved the loyalty of their principles by their 
practice, I think them fit now to be employed under 
me; and will deal plainly with you, that after having 
had the benefit of their ſervices in ſuch time of need 
and danger, I will neither expoſe them to diſgrace, nor 
“ my ſelf to the want of them, if there ſhould be another 
rebellion to make them neceſſary to me. I am afraid 
«© ſome men may be ſo wicked, to hope and expect, that 
a difference may happen between you and me upon this 
occaſion : But when you conſider, what advantages have 
riſen to us in a few months, by the good underſtanding 
we have hitherto had; what wonderful effects it hath 
already produced in the change of the whole ſcene of 
affairs abroad, ſo much more to the honour of the na- 
tion, and the figure it ought to make in the world ; 
and that nothing can hinder a further progreſs in this way 
to all our ſatisſactions, but fears and jealouſies amongſt 
ourſelves; I will not apprehend that ſuch a misfortune 
can befal us, as a diviſion, or but a coldneſs between 
me and you; nor that any thing can ſhake you in your 
ſteddineſs and loyalty to me, who, by God's blefling, 
will ever make you all returns of kindneſs and protec- 
tion, With a reſolution to venture even my own lite in 
the defence of the true intereſt of this Kingdom.“ 
I' bis Speech equally ſurprized both Houſes of Parliament, 
and the whole Kingdom, when it came to be publiſhed. 
The Engliſb had often ventured their lives in the defence 
of their Laws and Liberties, of which they then believed 


La 
* 


* 
* 


* 
A 


* 
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_ themſelves ſecure, as well by the conſtitution of the Go- 


ſion-Bill, began to open their eyes, and perceive, that the 


vernment, as by the King's ſolemn promiſe, but they be- 
held their Laws openly attacked in the moſt ſenſible part. 
Many of thoſe who had muſt warmly oppoſed the Exclu- 


jealouſies and fears of the Whig Parliaments were too well- 
grounded, and that it was difficult to reconcile the intereſts 
of a Roman Catholick King, with thoſe of a Proteſtant 
Kingdom. This was what the Whigs had in vain declared 


in the late reign, Inſtead of duly weighing their reaſons, 


the Tories had run into the other extreme, ray, had ex- 
pected to be gainets by ſetting the Duke of Yor+ on the 
throne. But this firſt publick ſtep of the King, made them 
proceed for the future with a little more caution, tho' by 


(1) The Army, which before conſiſted but of ſeven thouſand Men, was increaſed 


. (z) Among other things it was ſaid, — All the profit and {-curit 
oc 


* and ſo a conſiderable Force was needtul beſides the Militia,” 


3 


portion I have done; this T owed as well to the Honour, 
as to the Sccurity of the nation, whoſe reputation was 


y Cf this Nation is in our Ships. 
many idle perſons, to lord ir over the reſt ot the Subjects. — Armies debauch the manne 


* vants, c.“ On the other hand, the contrary Party altedged, © That there 


their principles they were not yet obliged to take fuch mea- 16g. 
ſures as would have been neceſſary. ; 
It was warmly. debated in the Houſe of Lords, whether rs. 2% 


they ſhould give the King thanks for his Speech. Some a 514 


were utterly againſt it; whereupon the Marquiſs of Halli- 10 0 
fax ſaid, They had note more reaſon than ever to give thanks burger 
to his Majeſty, ſince he had dealt fo plainly with them, and F.. 
diſcovered what he would be at. Nevertheleſs, it was re- 
ſolved by the majority, that the King ſhould be thanked, 

But however, the Biſhop of London moved, that his Ma- 
jeſty's Speech might be debated, and though it was unuſual 

in the Houſe, the 23d of the month was appointed to take 

the Speech into conſideration, with which the King was 
highly diſpleaſed, 

When the Commons were returned to their Houſe, the 2, Commens 
King's Speech was ordered to be read, which was followed 4% ii. 
with a long and profound ſilence. At laſt, the Earl of 1 
Middleton moved for an addreſs of thanks to the King for jane; n. 
his Speech. This motion produced a ſecond filence, which ?:12*. 
was broke by the Lord Caftleton, who, more bold than the p. 
reſt, plainly declared againſt thanking the King. Where- Ech. 
fore, as there would probably be ſome difficulty in the mat- 
fer, the debate was adjourned till the 12th of the month, 

To give the Reader a clear notion of the difficulties which 
occurred in the King's demand, I ſhall make here ſome 
obſervations which perhaps will not be foreign to the pur- 
poſe, ne, | 

The Houſe of Commons, as I ſaid, conſiſted then of O 
Tory-members, there being very few Whigs, or if any, ” 
their number was not confiderable. Now the Tories had 
a very different notion of the regal Power, from that of the 
Whigs. They had, as we have ſeen, declared in the late 
reign for Paſſive- Obedience and Non-reſiſtance, and the 
Church made it an article of faith, Nevertheleſs it may 
be ſaid, when they introduced this doCtrine without any 
limitation, they did not foreſee all the conſequentes. Tt 
was properly to contradict the principles of the Whigs, 
who ran into the other extreme. As they imagined, that 
Charles II. and James II. were for them, they fancied 
they could not ſtretch the royal Prerogative too much, in 
the belief, that theſe two Princes would exert it only againſt 
their adverſaries. According to this principle, King Jamess 
demand for a ſtanding army of fifteen thouſand men in 
time of peace, did not ſeem contrary to their intereſt, tho 
the Parliaments had ever been extremely averſe to a ſtand- 
ing army, which ſerved only to increaſe the regal Power. 

But what the King did by his ſole authority, in en 
popith officers in this army, was a thing as much again 
the Tory as the Whig intereſt. It was eaſy to perceive, 
of what dangerous conſequences it might be to the Pro- 
teſtant Religion in general, as well Epiſcopalian as Presby- 
terian, and theſe conſequences were the more to be dreaded, 
as what paſſed in Ireland plainly diſcovered the King's in- 
tentions, Beſides, the power aſſumed by the King, to 
exempt the popiſh officers from taking the Teſt, was di- 
rectly contrary to the Liberties of the Kingdom as well as 
to Religion, 8 

When therefore the King's Speech was debated the 12th 4 Sy) 
of November in the Houſe of Commons, ſuch members as _ | 
were not of the ſame principles with the rigid and violent james l. 
Tories, ſpoke with great freedom, repreſenting the incon- . 10. 
veniences of a ftanding army in time of peace (2), and 1 
moved for the new modelling the Militia, ſo as to render ul. f. 782. 
them of uſe upon occaſion. They were ſuffered to talk as Ber 
much as they pleaſed, but when the queſtion was put for a 
ſupply to be given to the King, it was carried in the affirma- 
tive. It is true, ſome one having moved that theſe words 
might be added, towards the ſupport of the additional forces, 
they were rejected, that the Houſe might not appear to ap- 
prove of the augmentation of the regular troops, and in- 
ſtead thereof it paſſed, that the Houſe be moved to bring in 
a Bill to make the Militia uſeful. By this they would have 
had it believed, that the Parliament reſerved to themſelves 
the power of breaking the regular troops, and eſtabliſhing 
a good Militia in their room. But, doubtleſs, it was to 
hinder the people from being alarmed, if they ſaw the Par- 
liament approve of maintaining an army in time of peace. 

For, aſter all, a ſupply was given the King for the main- 
tenance of this army. OF 

As to the ſum which was to be granted, the Courtiers Echard. 
moved for twelve hundred thouſand pounds. Others ex- F. 755. 
claimed againſt the exorbitancy of ſuch a ſum, and were 
for reducing it to four hundred thouſand pounds, alledging, 
that it would be enough to maintain the additional forces 
two years, till the Militia ſhould be made uſeful. They 
repreſented, that they had already given Cuſtoms and Ex- 
ciſes for his Majeſty's life, which amounted to fix milli- 


to fiſteen thouſand, Rain. 

Supporting an Army, is maintaining ſo 
rs of all rhe People, rheir Wives, Daughters, and Ser- 
was 2 bitter Spirit in the three laſt Parliaments, not yer well allay d, 
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1685. ons (1), and that if they gave ſo much at once, they ſhould 
have nothing left to give; eſpecially as it was the nation's 
intereſt, that the King ſhould have frequent occaſion for his 
Parliament. At laſt, after great debates it was reſolved, 
that a ſupply of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds ſhould be 


granted to the King. It was evident therefore, that the 


maintenance of an army of fifteen thouſand men was not 
what moſt diſpleaſed the Commons in the King's Speech. 
Debates But the affair of the popiſh officers was of ſuch a nature, 
aint Poſh that it concerned the Tory no leſs than the Y/hig party. 
(Hin, It was eaſy to ſee the great danger of the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion, if the Parliament, after having agreed to a ftanding 
army, ſhould farther conſent to the King's employing as 
many Papiſts as he pleaſed. The Commons thought there- 
fore, that on this occaſion it was neceſſary to ſet ſome 
bounds to Paſſive-Obedience, though till now this doctrine 
had been maintained without any reſtriction, becauſe it was 
not imagined, that the King would attack Religion and the 
kencet. Laws. One of the members ſpeaking on this ſubject, re- 


acceſſion to the Crown, told them, He had been miſre- 
c preſented, and that he would preſerve the Government in 
the Church and State, now eſtabliſhed by Law, and main- 
„ tain them in all their juſt Rights, and Privileges : That 
<« overjoyed at this, they ran haſtily to him, and were fo 
<« forward to give, that the King's miniſters put their ſtop 
eto it: That they ought net to forget, that there was a 
„ Bill of Excluſion debated in that Houſe 3 and that the 


<« arguments for it were, That they ſhould, in caſe of a po- 


e piſß ſucceſſor, have a popiſh army: That they ſaw the 
«6 A 6 ; Teſt ts 4 broken; but prayed them to 
* remember what the late Lord Chancellor told them 
ce when King Charles paſſed that Act: By this Act, ſaid 
<« he, you are provided againſt Popery, that no Papiſt can 
e poſſibly creep into any employment : That he was greatly 
ce afflicted at the breach of their Liberties, and ſeeing ſo 
« preat- a difference between his laſt Speech, and thoſe 
<« heretofore made, he could not believe but this was made 
ce by ſome other advice: That what the thing ſtruck at 
© there was their all; and that he wondered there had 
<< been any men ſo deſperate, as to take any employment 
„ without being qualified for it: And concluded to have a 


60 ſtanding army voted deſtructive to the Country,” Du- 


ring theſe debates the Court-party were not idle. They 
repreſented with great ſtrength, the inconveniencies of not 
complying with the King's deſires. The reſult was, the 
appointing a committee to draw up the following Addrels, 
which was preſented to the King the 17th of November, 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 3 
E your Majeſty's moſt loyal and faithful Subjects, 
On the Commons in Parliament aſſembled, do, in 
N < the firſt place, as in duty bound, return your Majeſty 
K. Coke, „ our moſt humble and hearty thanks, for your great care 
5.5% © and conduct in ſuppreſſing the late Rebellion, which 
| << threatned the overthrow of this Government both in 
Church and State, to the extirpation of our Religion as 
„ by law eftabliſhed, which is moſt dear unto us, and 
which your Majefty hath been pleaſed to give us RE- 
_ © PEATED ASSURANCES you Will always defend and 
maintain; which, with all grateful hearts we ſhall ever 
acknowledge. We further crave leave to acquaint your 
<< Majeſty, that we have, with all duty and readineſs, 
taken into our conſideration your Majeſty's gracious 
* Speech to us: And as to that part of it relating to the 


cc 
Adareſs, cc 


s officers in the army, not qualified for their employments, 


<< according to an Act of Parliament made in the 25th 
<< year of the reign of your royal brother, entitled, An Act 
for preventing dangers which may happen from popiſh Re- 
* cuſants ; we do, out of our bounden duty, humbly re- 
<< preſent unto your Majeſty, that theſe officers cannot by 
© Law be capable of their employments ; and that the in- 
capacities they bring upon themſelves that way, can no 
<© way be taken off but by an Act of Parliament: There- 
fore, out of that great reverence and duty we owe unto 
e your Majeſty, who have been graciouſly pleaſed to take 
notice of their ſervices to your Majeſty, we are prepar- 
< ing a Bill to paſs both Houſes, for your royal aſſent, to 
<< indemnify them from the penalties they have now in- 
© curred: And becauſe the continuing them in their em- 


© ployments, may be taken to be a diſpenſing with that 


* Law, without an Act of Parliament, the conſequences 
of which is of the greateſt concern to the rights of your 
* Majeſty's Subjects, and to all the Laws made for the ſe- 
_ © curity of their Religion: We therefore, the Knights, 
„Citizens, and Burgeſſes, of your Majeſty's Houſe of 
Commons, do moſt humbly beſeech your e that 
you would be moſt graciouſly pleaſed to give ſuch di- 
<© reQions therein, that no apprehenſions or jealouſies may 


(1) Reckoning all che time for which they had been granted, Rapin. 
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p.435- preſented very ſtrongly, That his Majeſty, on his firſt 
E cc 


cellor, that they were committed for high-treaſon, and that 


— 11 
| U 


5 _— in the hearts of your Majeſty's moſt loyal Sub- 1685 1 
&« jects.” 1 
This addreſs being preſented to the King by the Speaker, un! 
attended by the whole Houſe, his Majeſty gave them this 10 
anſwer. | | 1 
Gentlemen, I did not expe? ſuch an addreſs from the | al 
Houſe of Commons : For having ſo lately recommended to your | 
conſideration the great advantage a good underſtanding between ij 
us had produced in a very ſhort time, and given gon warning 
1 end jealouſies amongſt ourſelves ; I had reaſon to hope, 
hat the reputation God had bleſſed me with in the world, 
would have ſealed and confirmed a good confidence in you of 
me, and of all that I ſay to you. But hnuever you proceed l 
on your part, I will be fleady in all my Promiſes I have | 
made you, and be juſt in my word in this, and all my other 
Speeches, 

This anſwer, though pretty obſcure, ſo ſurprized the Le , 
Commons, that when it was read in the Houſe, they kept 4 oo 
a profound filence for a conſiderable time. At laſt it was Kenner. 
moved by one of the members, that a particular day might ?: +3* 
be appointed to conſider of the King's anſwer. This mo- James ll. 
tion was ſeconded by Mr. Cote [Burgeſs for Derby] who p. 134. 
added, He hoped they were all true Engliſhmen, and nat to N 4 
be frighted out of their duty by a few hard words. Though Sar gd 
this ſpeech was very conſiſtent with the freedom of a Houſe 
of Commons, the majority however were pleaſed to look 
upon Mr. Cote as an Incendiary, who intended to ſow 
diſcord between the King and the Commons, and voted 
him to be ſent to the Tower, Moreover, the Houſe, to Nov. 19; 
make amends in ſome meaſure for the offence they had | 
given the King, proceeded to ways and means towards railing 
the ſeven hundred thouſand pounds before voted. But they ö 
{topped not there. To ſhew the King that they ſought all | 
poſſible ways to content him, beſides a Bill to indemnify 11 
the Popiſh officers from the penalties they had already in- | "rl 
curred, they reſolved to offer another to the King, to qua- Welwood: 0 
lify ſuch a number of thoſe officers to ſerve in the army as | 
he ſhould think fit. All this demonſtrates, it was with 
regret that the Houſe ſwerv'd from the principle of Paſſive- 

Obedience and Non-Refiftance. 5 


In the mean time, the Lords received Petitions from Petision. ! 


[Thomas Grey] Earl of Stanford and [Henry Booth] Lord From the 


Delamere, repreſenting, that theſe two Peers were com- vo _ 

mitted to the Tower in Fuly laſt, upon a general accuſa- No 9, 114 10 
tion of treaſon, kept cloſe priſoners, and denied the uſe of 5 436. 5 yl 
pen, ink, and paper. Theſe petitions obliged the Lords to Fil 
ſend to the King, to know the reaſon why theſe two Peers ll; 


were impriſoned. The King anſwered by the Lord Chan- Nov. 16: | 9 


he had given orders for a commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer 
to try the Lord Delamere in Cheſhire, where the crime was 
committed. But as he had given no orders about the Earl | in 
of Stanford's trial, the Lords appointed him to be tried by 1 
his Peers, to which the King conſented. i | 
Within a few days, on the 2oth of November, the King The King | if; 
finding it would be very difficult to obtain his deſires of the , [it 
Commons concerning the Popiſh officers, prorogued the Kenner. 
Parliament till the 1oth of February, after a ſeſſion but of p- 437- 
eleven days. The King loft, by the prorogation, the Ta 
ſeven hundred thouſand pounds voted by the Commons. | 
But he did not want it, conſidering the vaſt ſums they had 
liberally granted him. This prorogation, which was fol- 
lowed by ſeveral others, and at length by the diſſolution of 
the Parliament, the laſt in this reign, is a clear demon- 1 
ſtration of two things. Firſt, that the King confidered  _ - i 
the affair of the Popiſh officers in the army, as of great | I 
moment, ſince he choſe rather to loſe ſeven hundred thou- a 
ſand pounds, than ſee his pretended right to employ them | 
conteſted by the Parliament. The ſecond is, the exceſ- | 
five compliance ſhown the King by the Commons, in ena- 1 
bling him to maintain an army, employ Popiſh officers, 1 
and, in a word, to have no occaſion for a Parliament. For I. 
from hence ſprung all the evils which afflicted England du- . _ 
ring the reſt of this reign. | | NES lit 
About a month after the prorogation of the Parliament, The Lord | 1 
the Lord Delamere was brought to his trial by his Peers, mas 9 


: Trial. 1 4 
though the King had before reſolved to have him proceeded state- Trials? 14 
againſt in another manner. The Lord Howard was the * 9 
firſt witneſs produced againſt him. But though he gave a p 669. lh 


large account of the Duke of Monmouth's conſpiracy, he Kenner, 
depoſed nothing poſitive againſt the Lord Delamere. The Ecvards | 
ſecond witneſs was Ford Lord Grey, at which every one i 
was ſurprized, it not being known that he was pardoned. ij 
T his gave occaſion to think he was in great favour with 16 
the King. But his evidence tended more to prove in gene- 

ral the Duke of Monmouth's rebellion, than the guilt of the 

priſoner in particular. One Saxon was the only witneſs 

that ſwore to the Lord Delamere's correſpondence with the 

Duke of Monmouth. But as he was a perſon of very bad * 
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168 5. reputation, the Lords took no notice of his evidence, and 
the priſoner was unanimouſly acquitted. g 
The Lord As for the Earl of Stanford he was admitted to bail, 
Stanford is and tho” nothing could be proved againſt him, he thought 
"Is. fit to lay hold on the Proclamation of pardon which was 
Cazettes. publiſhed ſhortly after. This pardon appeared not till the 
end of the year, after the executions of a great number of 
perſons. It was moreover clogged with ſo many excepti- 
ons, that the King was not much thanked for it. 
Prometios Fames, in this firſt year of his reign, beſtowed honours 
at Corte. and dignities upon ſeveral of his favorites and adherents, and 
Guzettes. 
advanced others to high offices, { Henry Bennet] Earl of 


Arlington dying Fuly 28, his place of Lord Chamberlain 


was given to | John Sheffield] Earl of Mulgrave, who be- 
came one of the chief favorites in this reign. [Laurence 
Hyde] Karl of Rocheſter was made Lord Treaſurer, and 
[ Henry] Earl of Clarendin his elder Brother Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. [| Robert Spencer] Earl of Sunderland, 
principal Secretary of State, was declar'd Lord Preſident of 
the Council, and from that time became Prime- Miniſter of 
State. 
The Death The perſon moſt known abroad, that died this year, 
of Sr Joon was Sir ohn Marſpam, eminent for his great skill in an- 
tient Hiſtory and Chronology. He departed this liſe in the 
| eighty third year of his age (1). | 
1686. The year 1686, to which we are now to proceed, was 
wholly ſpent, as well as the next, in the execution of the 
King's two grand projects, namely of making himſelf ab- 
ſolute, and eſtabliſhing Popery. "Theſe two projects could 
not but keep equal pace. For the King being a Papiſt, 
his chief aim in rendering himſelf abſolute was to alter 
the Religion of the Kingdom, and, on the other fide, he 
could not introduce Popery, but by ſetting himſelf above 
the Laws. | „ 
procceag: Before things were carried any farther in England, he 
of the Pars believed it proper to be aſſured firſt of Scotland and Ireland. 
eee As for Scotland, the managers there were entirely diſpoſed 
Kennet. to comply with the King's will. The late Parliament, be- 
, Hides the Acts before- mentioned, paſſed one (2) wherein it 
Fehard, was declared, That they owe all their bleſſings to the 
III. p. 790.0“ ſacred race of their glorious Kings, and to the ſolid, ab- 
<< ſolute authority wherewith they were inveſted by the 
„ firſt and fundamental laws of their Monarchy : 
And therefore they again declare to the world, That 
they abhor and deteſt not only the authors and actors of 
<< all preceding rebellions againſt their Sovereign, but alſo 
<« all principles and poſitions which are contrary or dero- 
<« gatory to the King's Sacred, Supreme, Sovereign, Abſo- 
< lute Power and Authority, which none, whether parti- 
5 cular perſons or collective bodies, can participate of any 
manner of way, or upon any pretext, but in dependence 
on him, and by commiſſion from him, &c.” They 
paſled another Act, To confirm and approve whatever 
had been done by his Majeſty's Privy Council, Juſtice- 
«© Court, and thoſe commiſſionated by them, in baniſh- 
ing, impriſoning, or fining ſuch as refuſed to take and 
«© ſwear the Oath of Allegiance; and to aſſert the royal 
<< prerogative in the utmoſt extent of them.” 

If what paſled in Scotland in the reign of Charles I, and 
during the /nterregnum, be remembred, it will be eaſily 
perceived, this was not the general ſenſe of the Scots, but 
only the opinion of a Parliament devoted to the King, and 
which viſibly abuſed their authority, to eſtabliſh a ſorm of 
Government directly contrary to the old conſtitution, 


James II. the Parliament of Scotland, to aſſemble the 29th of April 
p. this year, and wrote a letter to them, wherein, . He re- 
« commends to their ſpecial care, his innocent Roman Ca- 

„ tholick Subjects, who had always been aſſiſtant to the 

<< Crown in the worſt of rebellions and uſurpations, tho? 

„they lay under diſcouragements hardly to be named: 

© Theſe he moſt heartily recommended to them; to the 

<< end, that as they had given good experience of their true 

e loyalty and peaceable behaviour, ſo, by their aſſiſtance, 

„they might have the protection of his laws, not ſuffer- 

«© ing them to lie under obligations, which their Religion 

could not admit of; by doing of which, they would 

give a demonſtration of their duty and affection towards 

him, and do him moſt acceptable ſervice. And this love 


he expected they would ſhow to their brethren, as they 


* ſaw him an indulgent Father to his people.” 
Gazetres, The Earl of Murray, Lord High-Commiſſioner, ſecond- 
No. 2158. ed this letter, with a particular account of the many ad- 
vantages the King intended to procure his realm of Scot- 
land, chiefly with reſpect to trade. He alſo endeavoured to 


(2) This year alſo died Sir Tiliam Dngaale, Garter King at Arms, author of the Baronage, Antiquities of Warwickſhire, &c. and Thomas Otwin. 
: | 6 Containing a tender of Duty, and offer of the Exciſe to his Majeſty, Kennet. p. 444. e te By 
; 3) Two or three hundred Engliſh Gentlemen, who had laid our their Fortunes in purchaſing their military Poſts, were now arbirrarily disbanded, p. 667 909 


and five or fix thouſand private Soldiers ſent a begging, Kennet, p. 447. 


he had modelled the army according to the King's mind, James it 


perſuade them, that what the King deſired, tended as much 

to the honour and welfare of his ſubjects of Scotland, as 1686, 
to his own ſatisfaction. He concluded with ſaying, By 
this you will ſhew yourſelves the beſt and moſt affeRionate 

s ſubjects, to the beſt, the incomparable, and moſt heroick 

* Prince in the world,” 

When the King's letter, and the Lord Commiſlioner's x... 
Speech came to be conſidered in the Parliament, ſome b. 44g. 
members, without looking farther, were fox complying 
with the King's deſires. But others, in greater numbers, 
moved and prevailed to have a committee appointed, to ex- 
amine the Statutes againſt the Papiſts. The committee find- 
ing, the Statutes prohibited only the publick exerciſe of the 
popiſh Religion, drew up a Bill to allow them the exer- 
ciſe of their Religion in private. But when this Bill was 
preſented to the Parliament, it met with ſo much oppo- 
ſition, that the Lord-Commiſſioner thought fit to adjoun 
the debate to another time, till he had received inſtructions 
from Court. The King ſent him orders to diſſolve, or at 
leaft prorogue the Parliament, and ſome months after, by 
his ſole authority, he eſtabliſhed liberty of conſcience in 
Scotland. | | 

Affairs in Ireland were upon another foot, The King's 2, if 
will met with no oppoſition there, and though the Lord lehr, 
Lieutenant was a Proteſtant, his credit and authority were a 
inſufficient to put a ſtop to the acts of injuſtice committed Oo 
againſt thoſe of his Religion. The new Earl of Tyrconncl b. a. 


* 


was no ſooner returned to Dublin with the title of Lieute- 


nant-General of the army, but he began again to bieak 

the Proteſtant officers and ſoldiers, and put Roman Catho- 
licks in their places; without vouchſafing to ask for the 
Lord- Lieutenant's order (3). This bred a quarrel between 
them, wherein T yrconne! behaved very haughtily, ever ſay- 
ing, he did nothing but by the King's expreſs order. When ;,;. . 
he went over into England, where, by means of the Queen, .. 
and Father Petre the Jeſuit, he ſupplanted the Earl of 
Clarendon, and was appointed Lord- Lieutenant of Jreland, 
Upon his arrival at Dublin, he endeavoured by a proclama- p,, .. 
tion to diſpel the fears of the Proteſtants, who ſaw them- Kenne, 
ſelves, to their great trouble, in ſubjection to a Catholick, “ 88. 


But his actions correſponded not with his promiſes, Where- 


fore, a great number of Proteſtants, choſe rather to quit 
their eſtates in Ireland, and withdraw into England, than 
remain under the Government of one ſo juſtly odious to 
them. On the other band, the Engliſb merchants who 
traded in Ireland, withdrew their effects, and by that the 
Kingdom was reduced to great extremities. But all theſe 
diſadvantages were compenſated by the hopes of rooting out 
the Proteſtant Religion in that country. | | 

But it was chiefly in England that the King deſired to 3 
eſtabliſh Popery and arbitrary Power. For, as I ſaid, one % , . 
of thoſe things could not advance without the other, If Nach is 5 
he had only aimed at abſolute power, without meddling with ans. aueghs 
Religion, in all appearance, he would have eaſily ſucceeded, PH 
ſince paſſive obedience was in a manner eftabliſhed, and end. 


now reckoned an eſſential doctrine of the Church of Eng- gurner. 


land, the members whereof made the body of the nation, u 


and were poſſeſſed of all the offices and places of truſt, 
But as he had already diſcovered, that if he wiſhed to be 
freed from the yoke of the laws, it was chiefly to eſtabliſh 
his Religion, the Parliament, however devoted to him in 
all other reſpects, had not been ſo compliant as to abandon 


the intereſt of Religion. Notwithſtanding this refuſal, he 
Life of Encouraged by theſe great advances, the King ſummoned 


hoped to attain his ends, firſt, by cauſing the Judges to 
give it as their opinion, that he had a power to diſpenſe 
with the laws. Secondly, by gaining the members of Par- 
liament by degrees, being reſolved to have no ſeſſion till he 
had accompliſhed that deſign. In England, as in other 
places, there are men always ready to ſacrifice the publick, 


to their private intereſt, and there were but too many, on 


the preſent occaſion, even among the Clergy themſelves. 

Dr. Cartwright, Dean of Rippon, ſpeaking, in a Sermon, Cartwrizh's 
of the King's promiſes made to the Parliament,, which ga 
were then the common topick of diſcourſe and complaint, þ,,,;/. 
ſaid, "That the King's promiſes were free donatives, and King's 
< ought not to be too ſtrictly examined or urged ; and that . 
they muſt leave his Majeſty to explain his own meaning 111. p. 


in them.” The King was fo delighted with this gloſs, He * 


Biſhop of 


that he rewarded the author with the Biſhoprick of Che/er, Chalet. 
as an encouragement to other Clergy men to follow ſo good 


an example. 


As for the Judges, the King took care to ſend for them Alben, 
one by one, and talk with them privately in his cloſet (4), Os 
in order to perſuade them to declare for his diſpenſing Ari 4. 

EIT Xs power, oo 
p. 449: 


rnet, : 


(4) Upon which the Term c/oſertiag was much roſſed about. He not only talked with his Judges in this Manner, bur with many Parliament ble 
about the Aſtair vt the Te, ſome Whereof gave him very flat and hardy Denials; Others, tho' more Silent, yet were no leſs ſteady. So finding he 8 
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686, power, telling him, he would have twelve Judges of his 
. opinion (1). Four abſolutely refuſed to comply, and were 
immediately diſplaced. The King appointed four others of 
more pliable and ſubmiſſive underſtandings, among whom 
there was one Papiſt (2). 
of At the ſame time, the King made a call of Serjeants at 
3 Law, among whom were ſeveral Catholicks, one of whom 
Keane yas knighted (3), and a little after, another Lawyer of the 

ſame Religion was made a Judge (4). Fn 
1: the The Privy-Council alſo underwent the like alteration, 
Trig the King having received into it five zealous Catholicks, 
Cole namely, [the Earl of Potuis,] the Lord Arundel of Mar- 
— 22 dour, and the Lord Bellaſis, (who had been long confined 
in the Tower, being accuſed of the popiſh plot) [ Henry 
ermyn] Lord Dover, and the Earl of Tyrconnel. He 
ikewiſe admitted the new Biſhop of Che/ter, and Dr. 
Parker Biſhop of Oxford, a reputed Papiſt. All theſe 

changes clearly diſcovered the King's intentions. 

But it was not long before he gave more ſignal marks of 
The Juuges them. It has been remembred, that he aſſumed a power 
diner that to diſpenſe with the obſervation of the Teſt-Act in his Ca- 
he Ke  tholick officers. The Parliament's refuſal of their conſent 
_—— to this innovation, only exaſperated the King, and made 
Lows him reſolve to exempt from the penal Laws all his ſubjects 
Welwoot* in general, and conſequently the Papiſts. But as this was 
Kennet. directly againſt law, he undertook to ſhow, by the means 
5.496. of his corrupt Judges, That a power in the King to diſpenſe 
3 with law, was law. For this purpoſe he took care firſt to 
have papers diſperſed through the Kingdom, to prove this 
pretended right, and to prepare the people for his deſigns (5), 
puree, At laſt in a particular caſe (6), all the judges, except one, 
p.659. pave their opinions for the King, and made it a general rule 
welwood. jn law: 1. That the laws of England are the King's laws. 
F172. That therefore it is an incident, inſeparable prerogative 
of the Kings of England, as of all other ſovereign Princes, 


to diſpenſe with all penal laws, in particular caſes, and up- 


on particular neceſſary reaſons. 3. That of theſe reaſons. 


and neceſſities the King is the ſole Judge; conſequently, 
4. That this is not a truſt inveſted in and granted to the 
King, but the antient remains of the Sovereign Power of 
the Kings of England, which never was yet taken from 

them, nor can be, | 
"The Papiſts . 
gen profeſs King's permiſſion, ſet up every where in the Kingdom, 
n the free and open exerciſe of their Religion. The Jeſuits 
Weiwood. erected Colleges and Seminaries in all the confiderable 
o dr. towns; and at the ſame time, four popiſh Biſhops were pub- 
ert conſe- lickly conſecrated in the King's Chapel, and ſent down to 
dated. exerciſe their functions in their reſpective Dioceſes, under 
R g. the title of Vicars Apoſtolical. Their paſtoral letters ad- 
7 geſſed to the Lay-Catholicks, were printed at the King's 
printing-houſe, and diſperſed through the Kingdom. Monks 
appeared in the habits of their order at Hhiteball and St. 
Fames's, and ſcrupled not to tell the Proteſtants, That they 
hoped in a little time, to walk in proceſſion through Cheapſide. 
And as many converts were expected, that fo plentiful a 
| harveſt might not want labourers, a great Number of Prieſts 
Place be- and Monks were ſent from foreign parts. From this time, 
ſfoved on the only way to preferment was to be a Papift, or a pro- 
Phe. moter of Popery. All affairs of the Council were managed 
by Catholicks, or ſome others who had but little regard to 
Religion. Thus, by the decifion of ten or twelve Judges, 
nominated and corrupted by the King before their admiſſion, 
the laws of England were given up, and the conſtitution 
entirely altered. By a like practice it was, that Charles I. 
cauſed his Judges to decide, that he had a right to impoſe 
taxes in caſes of neceſſity, of which neceſſity himſelf was 
fole judge. Hence it may be perceived, that the laws of 
England would be ill ſupported, had they no firmer founda- 
tion than the deciſions of Judges appointed by the King. 
But it is ſurprizing, that the precedent of Ship-money, 
eſtabliſhed by Charles I, and in effect, the principal cauſe 
of his ruin, made ſo little impreflion on James II. But the 
violence of his zeal for his Religion, made every thing eaſy 
or poſſible to him, and, at all events, he was reſolved to 

run the risk of the undertaking. 1 | 

The Clegty The King uſed another expedient for the advancement 
forbidro of his Religion. He ſent a circular letter to the Biſhops, 
an with an order, prohibiting all the inferior Clergy from 
Points; Preaching upon controverted points of Divinity, for fear, 
Welwood. ag was pretended, of raiſing animoſities among the people. 
Leung It was thus that the perſecution began in Queen Mary's 


p. 452. 
Echard. 


In conſequence of this deciſion, the Papiſts, with the 
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reign, and it ought not to ſeem ſtrange, that a popiſh 1686, 
King ſhould imitate ſo zealous 2 popiſh Queen. But on bt #*»: 
this occaſion, the Clergy of the Church of England clearly 
diſcovered their averſion to Popery, of which they had hi- 

therto ſtood accuſed by their enemies, on pretence of a 
{ſcrupulous attachment to ſome modes and ceremonies, which 

the firſt Reformers had not thought fit to retrench. For Burner, 


many of the dignified Clergy, and the moſt diſtinguiſhed ?; 573; . 


Echard. 


for their piety and learning, far from prevaricating in the 111, p. 500. 


diſcharge of their office, preached openly on controverted 
points, or rather made them the chief ſubje of their diſ- 
courſes. They ſaw the tendency of this extraordinary in- 
hibition, at a time when the Proteſtant Religion was openly 
attacked, as well in ſermons, as writings printed with li- 
cence, and induſtriouſly diſperſed through the nation. It 
is juſtice to do honour to theſe faithful Miniſters of the 
Goſpel, by tranſmitting to poſterity the names of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed amongſt them. "Theſe were Tleſon, Stil- 
lingfleet, Tenniſon, Wake, Patrick, Sharp, Sherlock, all fa- 
mous for their writings, and all afterwards promoted to 
the firſt dignities of the Church. | | 
The King and his popiſh Council were extremely of- TA 
fended with this boldneſs, and therefore, to force the Pro- reds 
teſtant Clergy to ſubmiſſion, the King erected a new Court 2 
for eccleſiaſtical affairs, compoſed of various members, a- ne a 
mong whom were ſeveral Catholicks. A nomination of p.42. 
Papiſts to be Judges of a Proteſtant Clergy in matters of 9 
Doctrine and Diſcipline, ſhowed that the King would no Burner. 
longer keep any meaſures, Among theſe commiſſioners P. 
were three Biſhops, namely, William Sancroft of Canter- 
bury, Grew of Durham, and Sprat of Rocheſter. The reſt 
were all Laymen, of which the principal were Series 
Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Rochefter Lord-Treaſurer, 
the Earl of Sunderland Secretary of State and Preſident of 
the Council, and the Lord Chief-Juſtice Herbert. The 
Commiſſion was directed to any three of them, whereof 
the Lord Chancellor was always to be one, for a reaſon 
very obvious. 

By this commiſſion they had a power to exerciſe and Pine of 

execute all manner of jurisdictions and pre-eminences, con- the Eccle- 
cerning any ſpicitual or eccleſiaſtical jurisdictions; to viſit, 47... 
reform, redreſs, and amend all abuſes, offences, contempts, on-rs. 
and enormities whatſoever, which by the ſpiritual or eccle- Kennet 
ſiaſtical laws of the realm might be lawfully corrected, 1 
They were alſo to enquire of all offences, contempts, and p. 35%. 
miſdemeanours committed, or hereaſter to be committed; _— 
that they might be corrected and puniſhed by the cenſure 0 146. 
of the Church; they were to ſearch for, and call before 
them all eccleſiaſtical perſons of what degree or dignity ſo- 
ever, and to puniſh the offenders, by excommunications, 
ſuſpenſions, deprivations, or other eccleſiaſtical cenſures : 
They were impowered to ſend for all Statutes; Rules, Let- 
ters-patents of Univerſities, Colleges, Grammar-Schools, 
and all other eccleſiaſtical corporations, and the ſaid Statutes 
to correct, amend, and alter as they ſaw convenient, Cc. 

Many of the beſt Lawyers thought this commiſſion ille- 
gal, and contrary to the Act paſſed in the 17th year of 
Charles I, for aboliſhing the High- Commiſſion-Court. O- 
thers pretended, there was nothing in it contrary to that 
Act. It ſeems however, that the Court was conſcious of 
its illegality, fince though it was granted in April, it was 
not opened till Auguſt. Beſides, the Archbiſhop would ne- 
ver act in it. Foy | | 


Shortly aſter, Dr. Sharp, in a Sermon, vindicated the 7 A. 
Church of England in oppoſition to the errors of Popery. V B 


The King being informed of it, pretended, that the e rag 
Preacher's intention was to beget an evil opinion of himſelf Iv. p. 243. 
and his Government in the minds of the hearers, and to Kenuet. 
lead them into diſobedience and rebellion. On this ſuppoſi- 5,575 
tion he ſent a letter to [ Henry Compton] Biſhop of London, welwood, 
commanding him forthwith to ſuſpend Dr. Sharp from far- Jude 16. 
ther preaching in any Pariſh-church or Chapel in his Di- 

oceſe, till be had given him ſatisfaction, and his farther 

pleaſure was known therein. On receipt of this order, the 

Biſhop wrote to the Earl of Sunderland, and prayed him to 
communicate his letter to the King. He repreſented, that une 18. 
he was to proceed according to law, and as a Judge ; and 

by the law no Judge condemns a man before he has know- 

ledge of the cauſe, and has cited the party. Dr. Sharp 

himſelf carried the letter, but could obtain no anſwer. 

Two days after, he waited on the King at Vindſor, with 


a very humble petition, but without any effect. The King 


III. p. 799. 2% bring the Majority to Compliance, he diſſolved the Parliament: Of whom, Barnet ſays, In all Eng/and it would not have been eaſy to have found 


five hundred Men ſo weak, ſo poor, and ſo devoted to tbe Court. So happily was the Nation taken out of their Hands by this precipitated violence of a 


bigorted Court, Bernet, p. 668, 


(1) Upon which Jones told him, © poſſibly you may find twelve Judges of your Opinion, but you will ſcarce find twelve Lawyers to be ſo, Kenner, 


449. : SAS 
: (2j The Judges turned out, were, Sir Thomas Jones, William Montagne, Sir Job Charlton, Sir Edward Neville, In whoſe places were pur, Sir Henry 
Beding field, Six Edward Atkyns, Sir Edward Lutwiche, Richard Heath. Kennet, p. 449. | 


(3) Sir Chriftophey Milton, the Poet's Brother, who was made a Judge. 


(4) Sir Richard Allibone of Gray's-Inn a Papiſt, The Motto uſed by the Serjeants was Deus, Rex, Lex, Ibid. 
() L' Eftrange and others bas Samy to thew, That a Power in the King to diſpenſe with Law, was Law. Echard, Tom, III. p. 798. 
(6, In the Caſe of Sir Edward Hales a popiſh Gentleman of Kent, who had an Employment. Barnet, p. 669. | 


— 
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him, though for ſome private reaſons he refuſed to make 1685 
a publick abjuration, 8 
But he was not ſo ſucceſsful in his attempt upon his bro- 7E 
ther-in-law the Earl of Rocheſter. For tho? the Earl con- Rocket, 
ſented to be preſent at a conference held by Divines of both T #» 
Religions (3), the diſpute, it ſeems, only attached him more! ws 
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1686, and his Council had already reſolved to embrace this occa- 

ſion to puniſh the Biſhop of London, who was odious to 
g the Court, becauſe he had moved in the Houſe of Lords 
; to examine the King's Speech. Beſides, by ſo great an 
l example, they were reſolved to eſtabliſh the authority of 
| their new Eccleſiaſtical Court. The Biſhop was therefore 
cited to appear before the Commiſſioners the 4th of Augu/t 


» 22 
[ aſs, 


firmly to the Proteſtant Religion, ſince he bravely refuſed Kin: 


——— — 


of the commiſſion, or at leaſt to hear it read. But this was 
refuſed, and he was anſwered by Fries, that the com- 
miſſion might be had in every Coffee-Houſe for a penny. 
At laſt, with great difficulty, he obtained a delay of five 
days. The gth of Augu/? he appeared a ſecond time before 
the Court, and [again on the 23d, when he] diſowned its 
juriſdiction, alledging, that as a Biſhop he had no other 
w% is ſnſ- Judge but his Metropolitan: but his plea was rejected. At 
10 laſt, after two or three adjournments of the Court, he was 
ſuſpended from the function and execution of his epiſcopal 
office, for his diſobedience and contempt : And the Biſhops 
of Durham, Rocheſter, and Peterborough, were appointed 
commiſſioners within the Dioceſe of London, during the Bi- 
ſhop's ſuſpenſion. Dr. Sharp was likewiſe ſuſpended, but 
it was only for a few days. I 
This affair convinced all the world, that the Court was 
reſolved to ſilence all the Proteſtant Miniſters, to prevent 
their maintaining the Proteſtant Religion in their Sermons. 


pounds upon the Poſt-Office, The Earl of Clarendon his Ty, E., 
elder brother felt likewiſe the effects of the King's diſpleaſure Clarendon 
Being recalled from his Govern- . 


upon the ſame account, 
ment of Ireland before the time, he was deprived, about 
the end of the year, of the Privy Seal, which was given 
to the Lord Arundel, a Papilt (4). 


At laſt, the King gave an unqueſtionable proof of his 7 
Caſtlemaig 
ſent Amt aß 


main in Embaſſy to the Pope, To reconcile the Three King- | 


ador to tg 


zeal for the Popiſh Religion, by ſending the Earl of Ca/le- 


: where he was treated in a manner unbecoming his birth(1) to forſake it. The King, mortified by his firmneſs, remoy- p. on 
| | Burnet. and dignity, by Jefferies the Chancellor, who uſed him ed him from the Treaſury, which was put in commiſſion, is en. 
| r. s. with his wonted infolence. The Biſhop demanded a copy but withal aſſigned him a yearly penſion of five thouſand few: brig 


doms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 10 the Holy See, Pipe. 


from which for more than an age they had fallen off by He- 
ey. The Ambaſſador was received at Rome with a coldneſs 7 cd 


which gave the King a ſenſible mortification. Innocent XI, Weng 


not ſuffering himſelf to be impoſed upon by this outward p. 157, 


ſhow, conſidered that Embaſſy was too much precipitated, 


ſince the converſion of the three Kingdoms was yet far 


from being finiſhed, and therefore he reſolved to be no 


actor in a farce which would only render him ridiculous, 


! chard. It was alſo perceived, that the King was reſolved to keep And indeed to pretend to reconcile Thiee Kingdoms to 

| 3 no more meaſures, ſince in a time of profound peace, he the Church of Rome, on pretence of a few late converſi- 

i had formed a camp of fifteen thouſand men upon Houn//ow- ons, was it not expoſing the Pope, the King, and the Ca- 

i Heath, under the command of the Earl of Feverſham. In tholick Religion to the mirth and inſults of their enemies? 

{ this camp was a publick chapel, where Maſs was ſaid every This Embaſſy was owing, it is ſaid, to the influence of the 

ö day. wy | Jeſuits, who would have all Europe believe, they had con- 

Johnſon 4 Though the army had but very few popiſh officers and verted the three Kingdoms. But Innocent XI. was not fo 
5 ſoldiers, it was feared, that the whole would be ſubſervient fond of the Jeſuits, as to give them this ſatisſaction at the 


- — — 
—— ———— ——ů—— 


+711; e to the King in the execution of his deſigns, in conſequence 
% Amy; of that blind obedience uſually profeſſed by an army. To 


expence of his own honour, Beſides, being then engaged 
in a quarrel with France, and not ignorant of the cloſe 


| RS obviate this danger, Samuel Fohnſon a Clergyman (2), ad- union between Lewrs XIV. and James II, he was pleaſed 

. p.452. dreſſed a writing to the Proteſtant officers and ſoldiers of with giving ſome mortification to Lewes, in the perſon of 

i | 3 the army, wherein he laid before them the reaſons which his friend and brother of England. To this was owing 
' N 


for which he the Government. 


proſecuted, 


ought to prevent their being the inſtruments of the Court, 
for the deſtruction of their Religion, and the ſubverſion of 
This writing was too oppoſite to the 
3 3 King's deſigns to eſcape unpuniſhed. Wherefore the author 
ped, pilloried, being tied at the King's- Bench, was ſentenced to ſtand 
and fined. three times in the pillory, to be whipped from Newgate to 
Tyburn, and to pay a fine of five hundred marks. The 
ſentence, after Fohn/on's ſolemn degradation, was executed 


with great rigour. But his writing made a ſtrong impreſ- 


ſion upon the minds of both officers and ſoldiers, and very. 


much promoted the great defection which happened two 

| years aſter in the army. | | 
Miles. About the ſame time, the goldſmith Miles Prance, who 
Prince had been a witneſs againſt the perſons tried for the murder 
of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, and had taken away three lives 
NS by his evidence, was tried upon an information exhibited 


Kenner. 


III. p. 807, againſt him for perjury, and ſentenced to pay a fine of a 


hundred pounds, to ſtand three times in the pillory, and to 

be whipped from Newgate to Tyburn. But becauſe he at 

firſt pleaded guilty, the whipping part of the ſentence was 

remitted. Some ſay, he was fo intimidated by the exam- 

ple of Oates, that he pleaded guilty merely to eſcape pu- 
niſhment. Others again pretend to confirm his confeſſion 

from a declaration publiſhed by him afterwards, wherein 

he diſow ned his depoſitions in 1678, But as he was a Papiſt, 

ſome have ſuſpected he was induced by religious motives 

to publiſh this declaration. In a caſe of this nature every 

man is at liberty to form his own conjectures. | 

The Keg It was eaſy to diſcover from the King's whole conduct, 
. that he had entirely pulled off the mask, and was deſirous 
yes. to have it thought, he intended to introduce the Raman Ca- 


his treatment of the Ambaſſador with ſo much coldneſs, 


not to ſay, incivility. Whenever he granted him an au- 
dience, his Holineſs had a fit of coughing at command, 
which ſpoiled the Ambaſſador's harangue, and obliged him 


to withdraw. This happened ſo often, that at laſt the 


Earl of Caſtlemain threatned to be gone. The Pope with 
his uſual coldneſs ſent him word, T hat fince he would be 
gone, he adviſed him to riſe early in the morning, that he 
might reſt himſelf at noon ; for in thoſe countries it was dan- 
gerous to travel in the heat of the day. All the favour the 
Ambaſſador could obtain from the Pope, was a licence to 


the Marſhal 4 Humiere's daughter to marry her uncle, and 


a diſpenſation of the Statutes of the Jeſuits order, that 
Father Petre might enjoy a Biſhoprick. 
Archbiſhoprick of York was kept vacant for him. But if 
the Pope and moſt of the Cardinals coldly received the 
Engliſh Ambaſſador, the Jeſuits made him ſome amends by 
ſhowing him all poſſible reſpect. At laſt, the King recalled 
him, being unable to bear ſo many mortifications, 


However, the ill ſucceſs of this Embaſly, diſcouraged 4!! Pl: 
not the King from purſuing his defign, with ſuch ardour beftowes 
and openneſs, that it could not be miſtaken. Not only all 
vacant preferments were conferred upon Papiſts, but, with- Kenne. 


out any reaſon given, Proteſtants were deprived of their pla- 
ces to make room for Papiſts. So, it was eaſily ſeen, that 
none beſides Papiſts, or Proteſtants not attached to their 
Religion, could pretend to any employments. The Court 


It is ſaid, the 


upon Papiſts. 
Gatettes. 


was ſo open in their meaſures, that ſome of the principal 


Catholicks could not forbear repreſenting to the King, that 
his proceedings were more dangerous than advantagious to 
their Religion. But the King was deaf to all but violent 


3 tholick Religion. Accordingly, this was not doubted. His counſels, and ſuch as were agreeable to his temper and zeal. 
Echard, Promiſe to the Council and Parliament to preſerve the Pro- One may ſee in the following letter, dated the 2d of Fe- 


III. p. 898. teſtant Religion was entirely forgot, and there was no man 
ſo bold as to remind him of it. It was even dangerous to 

ſpeak of it in publick converſations, for fear of ſome miſ- 
chievous conſequence. Nor was the King contented with 

acting openly in favour of his Religion, but even privately 

uſed all poſſible endeavours to make proſelytes, chiefly a- 


Tue El of Mong his courtiers, and perſons of the firſt rank, He ſuc- 


— ceeded with reſpect to [Robert Spencer] Earl of Sunderland, 


who was willing to give him this proof of his devotion for 


bruary 1684, from a Jeſuit of Liege to a Jeſuit of Fribourg, 
the King's diſpoſition with regard to Religion. 

It is. wonderful to ſee K 
to our Society: He wiſhed proſperity to this whole 
College, by the Reverend Father, the Provincial, and 


© a moſt gracious reception, (while Earls and Dukes were 
commanded for ſome hours to wait for admittance,) 


(1) He was brother to the late, and Uncle to the then Earl of Northampton. | | | 
(2.) The fame who wrote the Book called Julian the Apoſtate, which had given ſuch offence to the Duke of Tork in the laſt reign, and drawn upon 


the Author a ſevere Proſecution. 


(3 The Proteſtant Divines were, Dr, Patrick and Dr. Jane; and the Popiſh, Gifford, and Godd:n. Kennet, p. 451. 
(4) Jahn Sheffield, Earl of Malgrave, and Lord Chamberlain, being ſollicited by the Prielts ro change his Religion, © he heard them gravely arguing 


* tor Tranſubſtantiation.” And then told them, © He had taken much pains to 
* in it; Bur ir muſt not be an ordinary force of argument, that could make him believe, that man was quits with God, and made God 


ring himſelf ro believe in God, who made the world and all mea 
again. —Calo- 


nel Kirk was alſo ſpoken to, to change his religion, but he briskly replied, © He was prg-engaged, for he had promiſed the King of Morocco, that, if 
ever he changed his religion, he would turn Mahometan. Barnet, p. 683, 684. | | 
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earneſtly recommended himſelf to our Prayers. Upon FEchard. 
Father John Keynes's return to England, he gave him Il. f. 
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Book XXIV. 


with whom, in the Queen's preſence, he diſcourſed with 
all familiarity, He asked him, How many Candidates 


for Orders he had, and how many Students ? And upon 


the Provincial's anſwer to his Majeſty, who was urgent 
with him, That of the former and the latter he had 
above fifty ; he replied, here would be occaſion for double 
or treble that number, to et what he deſigned for that 
Sactety's performance; and ordered, that they ſhould be 
all exerciſed in the art of preaching : For now, ſays he, 
England has need of ſuch. - ' 

«© do not doubt but you have heard, that the King 
writing to Father de la Chaiſe, the French King's Con- 
feflor, concerning the affairs of the Houſe among the 
IWalloons , declared, That whatever was done to the 
Engliſp Fathers of that Houſe, he would look upon as 
done to himſelf, Father Clare, Rector of the ſame 
Houſe, being arrived at London to treat of that matter, got 
an eaſy acceſs to the King, and as eaſily gained his point. 
The King himſelf forbad him to kneel and kiſs his hand, 
according to cuſtom, ſaying, ' Reverend Father, you have 


indeed once kiſſed my hand; but if I had known then, as I 


do now, that you were 4 Prieſt, I would rather my ſelf, 


«. Father, have kneeled down and kifſed your hand. Aſter 


he had finiſhed his buſineſs, in a familiar converſation, 
his Majefty told this Father, That he would either convert 
England, or die a martyr ; and he had rather die the 
next day and convert it, than reign twenty years piouſſy and 
happily, and not ect it. Finally, he called himſelf, A 
SON OF THE SOCIETY; of whoſe good ſucceſs, he 


ſaid, he was as glad as of his wn, And it can ſcarcely 


be expreſſed how much geatitude he ſhewed, when it was 
told him, That he was made partaker, by the moit Re- 
verend our Provincial, of all the merits of the Society; 


out of which he is to nominate one ſor his Conſeſſor; 


but hitherto it is not known 'who it will be : Some re- 
port, that it will be the Reverend Father the Provincial, 
but till there is no certainty: of that. Many are of opi- 
nion, that Father Edward R. Petre, who is chiefly in 
favour with the King, will obtain an Archbiſhoprick, 
but more believe it will be a Cardinal's cap. To him 
has been granted, within this month or two, all that part 


of the palace, in which the King uſed to refide, when 


he was Duke of Vor, where there is not a day, but 


you may ſee I know not how many courtiers waiting to 


ſpeak to his Eminence, for fo they ſay he is called. For 


the King adviſes with him, and with many Catholick 


Lords, who have the chief places in the Kingdom, to 
find a method to propagate the Faith without violence, 
Not long fince, ſome of theſe Lords objected to the 
King, That they thought he made tos much haſte to gſtabliſp 
the Faith. To whom he anſwered, I am growing old, 
and muſt take LARGE STEPS ; elſe if 1 ſhould happen 
to die, I might perhaps leave you in a worſe condition than 
found you. When they asked him, hy then he was 


fo little concerned about the conver ſgon of his daughters, who 
were the heirs of the Kingdom © He anſwered, God will 


take care of that ; leave the converſion of my daughters to 
me; do you, by your example, convert your Tenants and 
others to the Faith, | Hs 
« He has Catholick Lord-Lieutenants in moſt counties ; 
and we ſhall have ſhortly Catholick Juſtices of the Peace 
in almoſt all places. We hope alſo, that our affairs will 
have good ſucceſs at Oxford, In the publick Chapel of 
the Vice-Chancellor, who is a Catholick, there is always 
one of our Divines, who has converted ſome of the ſtu- 
dents to the Faith, The Biſhop of Oxford himſelf, 
ſeems to be a great ſavourer of the Catholick Faith; he 
propoſed to the Council, Whether it did not ſeem to be 
expedient, that at leaſt one College ſhould be granted to 
the Catholicks at Oxford, that they might not be forced 
to ſtudy beyond ſea at ſuch great expences ; but it is not 
yet known what anſwer he had. The ſame Biſhop 
having invited two of our brethren, together with' ſome 
of the Nobility, drank the King's health to a certain 
heretick Lord who was in company, wiſhing his Majeſty 
good ſucceſs in all his undertakings: Adding alſo, That the 
Religion of the Proteſlants in England, did not ſeem to 
him in a better condition, than Buda was before it was 
taken ; and that they were next to Atheiſts, that defended 
that Faith, Many embrace the true Religion, and four 
of the moſt conſiderable Earls had lately made publick 
profeſſion of it. Father Alexander Keynes, the Provinci- 


* al's nephew, to whom is committed the care of the 


Chapel belonging to the EleQor Palatines Envoy , is 
continually taken up in ſolving and anſwering the queſ- 
tions of hereticks, who doubt of their Faith, of whom 


you may ſee two or three together walking by the Chapel 


door, continually diſputing about ſome point of Religion. 
As to Prince George, it is yet uncertain what Religion 
he profeſſes, We gradually begin to get footing in Eng- 
land; we teach human learning at Lincoln, Norwich, 


and York ; and at Worceſter we have. a publick Cha 
Net Vor l. . 
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e protected by a guard of the King's ſoldiers ; and we are 


e to buy ſome houſes at Vigan in Lancaſpire. The Ca- 
ce tholick intereſt grows very ſtrong; and at ſome 
* Churches, granted to the Catholicks , upon Holidays, 
e there are often counted "fifteen hundred preſent at the 
Sermon. At London alſo, our buſineſs is carried on with 
the ſame good ſucceſs : Sermons are preached upon every 
«© Holiday, and there are ſo many that frequent the Cha- 
<< 'pels, that they are not big enough to hold them. 'I'wo 
of our Society, Dormer and Bertue, preach continually 


«© beforethe King and the Queen; Father Edward Neville, 


«© before the Queen-Dowager ; Father Alexander Keynes, 
© in the Chapel aforeſaid ; others in other Chapels. There 
* are many houſes bought in the Savoy, near Somer /et- 
hwſe, which is the Queen-Dowager's palace, towards 
« ereQting the firſt College in London, for about eighteen 
“ thouſand Florins ; and they are hard at work to bring 
«© them to the form of a College, that a School may be 
„opened before Eaſſer. | 

A Catholick Lord- Lieutenant is ſhortly to go over 
ce to Ireland, becauſe the King cannot be ſatisfied with 
<« any other, to eſtabliſh the Catholick intereſt in that 
„Kingdom. The Parliament will certainly fit in this 
“ month of February, of whom his Majeſty is reſolved to 
ce ask three things: Firſt, That by a general Act all the 
„ Catholick Peers may be admitted to fit in the Upper- 
© houſe : Secondly, That the Teſt may be aboliſhed : 
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And thirdly, which is the chief point, That all penal 
« !Jaws againſt Catholicks ſhould be abrogated. And that 


«© he may the better obtain'theſe things, he deſigns to let 
« them all know, That he ts reſolved to turn but all th 
* who will not heartily att for the obtaining of them; and 
& likewiſe diſſolve the Parliament. At which reſolution 
& ſome hereticks being terrified, came to a certain Earl to 


e adviſe with him what might be done; to whom he an- 


« ſwered, The King's mind is ſuffictently known ; what he 
ce has onre ſaid he will certainly perform I, you your 
oe ſelves ſubmit to the King's pleaſure. There is to be a 
e great preparation of war at Londin, and a fleet of above 


«© a hundred men of war, is to be fitted out againſt the 


«* ſpring, but againſt whom it is uncertain. The Dutch 


are under great apprehenſions, but for what reaſon, al- 


e though they are ſaid to make an armament, time will 

« beſt diſcover.” ? = | | 8 
The 8 of Fribourg made no ſcruple to ſhow this 

letter to ſeveral perſons, who taking copies of it, made it 


publick in Switzerland, and at Geneva, Dr. Burnet ſays, T. I. p 


he copied it from one in the hands of Monfieur Heidegger, 
a famous Profeſſor at Zurich. One of the copies was ſent 
to Monſieur Dichvelt, Ambaſſador of the States-General in 
England, who ſpoke of it to the King. Whereupon the 
King deſited to fee it, ſaying, he ſhould ſoon know whe- 
ther it was genuine, or forged, to render the Jeſuits odious, 
But though it was put into his hands, he ſpoke no more of 
it to Monſieur Dzcþvelt. | 5 5 


tion, was to meet the 5th of February, was farther proro- 
gued ¶ to the 28th of April. } Probably, the King found 
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The Parliament, which, according to the laſt proroga- The Parla- 
ment pro- 
rogued. 
Cazettese 


not things ripe enough, as he deſired, to be aſſured of the N 2206. 


ſigns, He choſe rather to take another courſe, which to 
him ſeemed more ſhort and eaſy, in eftabliſhing liberty of 
Conſcience by his own authority, He was, doubtleſs, per- 
ſwaded, that it would be more eaſy to obtain the conſent 
of the Parliament to a thing already done, than the power 


to do it. But he thought proper to begin with Scotland, 


these the example of that Kingdom might influence the Eng- 
52 For this purpoſe, he ſent a proclamation into Scotland 


ſor an entire liberty of Conſcience, with orders to the 


Privy-Council to publiſh it. In his opinion, this proclama- 
tion was more than capable to convince all his good ſub- 
jects of his great moderation, and deſire that all ſhould 
live in quiet. He excluded, however, out of his favour, 
the Field-Conventiclers, whom he recommended to his 
Council to proſecute with all the ſeverity of the laws. 
This proclamation contained in ſubſtance : | 


_ concurrence of the Parliament in the execution of his de- — 1 


«© That his Majeſty being reſolved to unite the hearts 76. Nr | 


and affections of his ſubjects, to God in Religion, to him 8 in 


Scotland a 


6 in loyalty, and to their neighbours in Chriftian love and Pe 
% charity; he had therefore thought fit, by his Sovereign J Lb ,s 


laration 


Authority, Prerogative Royal, and Abſolute Power, ee nga 
4 which all his ſubjects were to obey without RESERVE, N. 2227. 


« to give and grant his royal Toleration, to the ſeveral Kennet, 


<« profeſſors of the Chriſtian Religion after named. Firft, . 


446. 


| * ? Echard, 
“ He allows and tolerates the moderate Presbytefians, to 111. p. $14. 


«© meet in their private houſes only; but it is his pleaſure Burner, 
« that Field Conventiclers be proſecuted according to the? ?!“ 


te utmoſt ſeverity of the laws. In like manner, he tole- 
<« rates Quakers to meet and exerciſe in their form, in any 
&« place or places appointed for their worſhip.” Then the 
proclamation proceeds thus, © Conſidering the ſevere and 
& cruel laws made againſt Roman Catholicks, (therein 

9 F | « called 
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te called Papiſts ) in the minority of our royal Grandfather 
c of glorious memory, without his conſent, and contrary 
« to the duty of good ſubjects, by his regents and other 
© enemies to their lawful Sovereign, our great-grand-mo- 
<« ther Queen Mary, of bleſſed and pious memory; wherein, 
«« under the pretence of Religion, they cloathed the worſt 
« of treaſons, ſactions, and uſurpations; and made theſe 
« }aws, not again{t the enemies of God, but their own: 
« Which laws have ſtil] been continued of courſe, without 
«« deſign of executing them, or any of them, ad terrorem 
« only, on ſuppoſition, that the Papiſts, relying on an ex- 
«« ternal power, were incapable of duty and true allegiance 
<« to their natural Sovereigns, and rightful Monarchs: We 
of our certain knowledge and long experience, know- 
« ing that the Catholicks, as it is their principle to be 
good Chriſtians, ſo it is to be dutiful ſubjects;; and that 
« they. have likewiſe, on all occaſions, ſhewn themſelves 
« good and faithful Subjects to us, and our royal predeceſ- 
« ſors, c. Do therefore, with the conſent of our Privy- 
« Council, by our Sovereign Authority, Prerogative Royal, 
« and Abſolute Power, ſuſpend, ſtop, and diſable all Jaws 
<« or acts of Parliament, made or executed againſt any of 
« our Roman Catholick Subjects, in any time paſt, to all 
c intents and purpoſes, making void all prohibitions therein 
«« mentioned, pains or penaltie; therein ordained to be in- 
« flited: So that they ſhall in all things be as free in all 
„ reſpeC&ts, as any of our Proteſtant ſubjects whatſoever, 
4 not only to exerciſe their Religion, but to enjoy all of- 
« fices, benefices, and others, which we ſhall think fit to 
% beſtow upon them in all time coming. And whereas 
<< the obedience of our ſubjects is due to us by their aliegi- 
4 ance, and our Sovereignty ; and that no law, difference 
c in Religion, or other impediment whatſoever, can ex- 
«« empt the ſubjects from their native obligations to the 
« Crown; and conſidering, that ſome oaths are capable of 
being wreſted by men of ſiniſter intentions, a practice 
in that Kingdom as fatal to Religion as Loyalty: We 


* 


A 


« therefore caſs, annul, and diſcharge all oaths whatſoever, 


o 
* 


6 


by which any of our ſubjects are incapacitated from hold- 
ing places or offices in our ſaid Kingdom, diſcharging the 
ſame to be taken or given in any time coming, without 


A „ 


o 


A 


c ble, and diſpence with all laws, injoining the ſaid oaths, 
« teſts, or any of them, &c.” Towards the concluſion, 


the King reiterates former promiſes in theſe words: — 


„„For the encouragement of our Proteſtant Biſhops, and 


1627, 
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* the regular Clergy, and ſuch as have hitherto lived or- 
c derly, we think fit to declare, that it never was our 
principle, nor will we ever ſuffer violence to be offered 
«© to any man's conſcience, nor will we uſe force, or in- 
<< vincibie neceſhty, againſt any man vn the account of his 


<< perſwation, nor the Proteſtant Religion; but will pro- 


«*« tet our Biſhops and other Miniſters, in their functions, 
rights, and properties, and all our Proteſtant ſubjects, 
in the ſree exerciſe of their Proteſtant Religion in the 


% Churches.” | 

Though this proclamation concerned only Scotland, I 
thought proper to inſert it here, becauſe it diſcovers clearly 
the King's intentions and principles, and conſequently, how 
he pretended to deal with his Engliſb ſubjects, though hi- 
therto he ſtill kept within ſome bounds, with regard to that 
abſolute power, which England had not aſcribed to him in 
ſo exteni;ve a manner as Scotland. | 1 

The Council of Scotland blindly obeyed the King, not 
only by publiſhing his proclamation, but even by thanking 
him for it, as for a ſignal favour. This ought not to ap- 
pear ſtrange, becauſe the Council wholly conſiſted of tnen 
entirely devoted to the King, nor was there in Scorland 
any perſon in a publick office, who was not, or at leaft 
pretended not, to be in the ſame principles. The Parlia- 
ment was compoſed in the ſame manner, and by AQs paſled, 
had obliged all the Scots to an unlimited obedience, to that 
no man could oppoſe the King's meaſures, under pain of 
High-treaſon. Accordingly, the Council, in thanking the 
King for his proclamation, might boldly ſpeak for the whole 
Kingdom : Not that they were ignorant that it was not 
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the general ſentiment of the nation, but becauſe they knew, 


no perſon would have the boldneſs to contradi it. It is 
not therefore to the whole Scotch nation, that this blind obe- 
dience is to be imputed, but to their Governors, who were 
but a ſmall part of the people. 

The King charmed with the ready compliance of the 
Scots, and conſidering it as a favorable precedent for Eng- 
land, ſummoned his Council, and told them, „ it was 
++ his intention to publiſh the like Declaration in England. 
++ He grounded his reſolution on his obſerving, that the 
* endeavours to eftabliſh an uniformity in the four pre- 
* ceding reigns, had proved ineffectual, and been very 
e prejudicial to the nation. That beſides, it was his opi- 
nion, as moſt ſuitable to the principles of Chriſtianity, 
« That no man ſhould be perſecuted for Conſcience-ſake ; tor 
lie thought con'cience could no: be forced,” The Coun- 


our ſpecial warrant and conſent ; and we do ftop, diſa- 
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cil compoſed like that of Scotland, approved of this reſolu- 
tion, and magnified extremely the King's indulgence to his 
Subjects. The Declaration for Liberty of Conſcience was 
therefore publiſhed the 4th of April. It was much the 
ſame with that publiſhed in Scotland, except that the King 
ſoſtened his expreſſions concerning his abſolute power, and 
ſaid, he made no doubt of the concurrence of his two Houſes 
of Parliament, when he ſhould think it convenient for them to 
meet. It was however manifeſt, from the frequent proro- 
gations of this Parliament, that he was far from being aſ- 
ſured of their concurrence, 

Very probably, there was not in the whole nation a 

ſingle perſon, who thought the King deſigned to favour or 
eaſe the Nonconformiſts. Every one clearly ſaw, that his 
aim in this declaration was to eſtabliſh the popiſh Religion, 
upon the ruins of the Proteſtant, For how could it be ſup- 
poſed, that the King, from a violent perſecutor, ſhould at 
once become a friend to the Diſſenters ? Or what aſſurance 
could there be, that his promiſes to the Nonconſormiſts, 
would be better kept than thoſe he had made to the Church 
of England? Nevertheleſs the Nonconſormiſts had hither- ;, ,,,,, 
to been treated with ſo much rigour, that it is not ſtrange, fir ir 54 
they ſhould at firſt think themſelves happy in a deliverance cj. 
from perſecution. For this reaſon, addreſſes of thanks, Oran 
from the ſeveral Sects, were preſented to the King for his Kennet, 
declaration. The Anabaptiſts led the way: The Quakers b. 489. 
ſollowed, and next came the Independents; and laſtly, the Me 
Presbyterians. Some of theſe addreſſes ſpeaking of the Burner, ; 
Royal Power, carried it to the higheſt degree, becauſe it “ 714 
was then advantagious to the Nonconformiſts to maintain the 
authority by which they were freed from their conſtraint. 
The Churchmen failed not to take notice of this change. 
But they could not juſtly blame an exceſs into which them- 
ſelves had fallen. The truth is, the two parties neither did 
then, nor yet do, follow on all occaſions, their own prin- 
ciples, with relation to the Royal Power, which they ex- 
tend or contract, as the King is more or leſs favorable to 
them, 7 | | 

Be this as it will, the war then waged between the two B. King 
parties was of no long continuance, They were quickly 4% 
ſenſible, that the Court aimed to revive their former ani- * 
moſities, in order to weaken them both. The King, to Keane, 
ſucceed in this deſign, made the hardſhips and perſecutions b. 400. 


(687, 


which the Nonconformiſts had ſuffered from the Church of © 


t . 
England, the topick of his diſcourſe in his common conver- e 


ſations. No greater pleaſure could be done him, than to 


entertain him with the particulars of thoſe oppreſſions. To 

give the Church of England a ſtill more ſenſible mortifica- 

tion, he ordered the proceſſes in the eccleſiaſtical Court a 
gainſt the Diſſenters to be revived. But the Presbyterians, it fle 
who were moſt concerned, were ſo wiſe 2s not to improve NS 
ſo favorable an occaſion to mortify their enemies. On the chen mw 
other hand, though ſome paſſionate men amongſt the Diſ- =" 
ſenters, publiſhed virulent invectives againſt the Church, to“ 


retaliate their ill uſage, the Epiſcopalians unanimouſly re- 


ſolved not to anſwer them, for fear of widening the breach 


between the two parties, at a time when their union was 

more than ever neceſſary. It cannot be denied, that herein 

their moderation and prudence were exemplary, In gene- 

ral, it may be affirmed, that if ſome of the Nonconformiſts, 
whether Presbyterians or others, ſuffered themſelves to be 
tranſported by their paſſion into inſults upon the Church of 
England, they were men of no note. The moſt ſenſible, 

and thoſe who had moſt credit in their party, obſerved a 
great moderation. The Epiſcopalians on their ſide, did all 254 cus. 
that lay in their power to eſtabliſh union, ſolely capable of 0 ee 
ſupporting them both. Writings were publiſhed from time net, 
to time, in which the Churchmen acknowledged their error 54. 
in driving the Presbyterians to extremities; that they were Bun 
not ſufficiently aware of the artifices of the Court, and pro- F 7155 
miſed to have for them great condeſcenſion, in caſe affairs | 
were reſtored upon a good foot. It is true, they are ac- 
cuſed of having been no leſs forgetful of this promiſe, than 

of that made when the Reſtoration of Charles II. was tranſ- 
acting. But this concerns the following reigns, 

If there were Nonconformiſts who thought themſelves gan, Bib# 
obliged to expreſs their gratitude for the King's declaration, 4, = 1 
by flattering addrefles, there were likewiſe Biſhops Who, , Wot 
with much leſs foundation, prevailed with their Clergy to Gazettes 
ſend addreſſes of thanks to the King, as for a ſignal favour 465, U. 


to the Church of England. Of this number were Crew chard. 


Biſhop of Durham, Barlow of Lincoln, Cartwright of Che- 11. p 5% 


fler, Mood of Lichfield, Watſon of St. David's. As for Kennet 


| An Order 
Parker Biſhop of wo ene he was not ſo ſucceſsful, ſince he 5 fhe Us- 
could find but one Clergyman in his whole Dioceſe, who 2 


would ſign ſuch an addreſs. It may eaſily be imagined, that, „ , 
had the King's project ſucceeded, theſe Biſhops would not Benediehnt 


have been the laſt to embrace the popiſh Religion. , 


The ſteps already made by the King for the intereſt of * 
the popiſh Religion, were not thought ſufficient by thoſe 4. 5 
who aſpired to greater advantages. Hitherto the Papitts had _ 359 
not been able to procure any preſerments in either of the y,ccer. 
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Book XXIV. 


Univerſities, and yet they were paſſionately deſirous to ſet 
up there Maſters and Profeſſors of their own Religion, in 
order to become in time maſters of ſome of the Colleges. 
It had been propoſed to the King to found a College in each 
Univerſity. But, whether the expence diſcouraged him, 
or whatever was the reaſon, it was thought more proper to 
introduce Papiſts into the Colleges already founded, The 
deſign was begun at Cambridge, where [Dr. Jobn Peachell | 
the Vice- Chancellor received a letter from the King, com- 
manding the Univerſity to admit to the degree of Mafter of 
Arts, Alban Francis, a Benediftine Monk, without admini- 
ſtring any oath whatſoever, notwithſtanding any Statute or 
Law to the contrary, which the King was pleaſed to diſ- 
penſe with in favour of the ſaid Alban Francis. The Vice- 
Chancellor baving communicated this letter to the congre- 
gation of Regents and Non-Regents, it was unanimouſly 
agreed by the members, not to admit the ſaid Francis, till 
tne King had been petitioned to revoke the mandate. For 
this purpoſe, they applied to [ CHriſtopher Monk] Duke of 

{bemarle, their Chancellor, praying his interceſſion with 
the King, to which he returned for anſwer, That he had 
tried but to no effect. Upon this anſwer the Univerſity 
ſent deputies to London, who were to apply to the Earl of 
Sunderland, but he refuſed to hear them. Shortly after the 
King fent a ſecond letter to the Univerſity, the ſame in 
ſubltance with the former, with this addition, To do it at 
their peril. As the Univeriity continued {lill to ſtand their 
ground, a ſummons was ſent from the new Eccleſi- 
aſtical Commiſſioners, commanding the Vice-Chancellor to 
appear in perſon before them and the Congregation, by 
themſelves, or their deputies. In ſhort, by ſentence of the 
Court, the Vice-Chancellor was deprived of his office ; but 
Francis was not admitted. This was the firſt avowed at- 
tempt to introduce Papiſts into the Univerſity. I ſay @- 
vowed, for ſome might have been received under the pre- 
tenee of being Protettants. But ſoon after Magdalen- Col- 
lege in Oxford, the richeſt in revenue (1), had a more ter- 
rible ſtorm te incounter. Sf | 

The Preſidentſhip of that College being vacant the 31ſt 
of March, by the death of Dr. Clark, the Vice-Preſident 
gave notice ſor a new election the 13th of April. But be- 
fore that day, the members of the College were informed, 
that the King had granted a particular mandate in favour 
of Mr. Anthony Farmer, a man of ill reputation, who had 
promiſed to declare himſelf. a Papiſt. Whereupon they pre- 
ſented a petition to the King, praying him, either to leave 
them to the choice of their Preſident, according to their 
Founder's Statutes, or to recommend a perſon who might 
be more ſerviceable to his Majeſty, and the College. The 
anſwer received from the Earl of Sunderland, was, That 
the King muſt be obeyed. Immediately after, the King's 
mandate was delivered to Mr. Robert Charnack (2), a new 
convert and Fellow of the College. This mandate being 
read in the preſence of all the Fellows, it was reſolved to 
keep to the day appointed for the election (3), on which 
day Dr. Hough was choſen by a great majority. The new 
Preſident was preſented to the Viſitor, the Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, who ſwore and admitted him to his office. 
The King was extremely provoked with this election, 
and notwithſtanding the interpoſition of the Duke of Or- 


mond Chancellor of the Univerlity, the Vice-Preſident and 


Fellows were cited to appear before the Eccleſiaſtical Com- 
miſſioners at J/hitehall. Accordingly, the 6th of June, ſix 


Fellows deputed by the Society, appeared beſote the Com- 


miſſioners, and to the queſtion, My they refuſed to obey the 


| King's Mandate? they produced their Statutes, and the 


oath they had taken for the obſervation of them, by which 
Statutes Farmer could have no pretenſion. They were or- 
dered to attend again the 22d of the month, on which day 
they gave in ſo many allegations againſt Farmer, (ho be- 
ſides was unqualified by the Statutes, ) that the Commiſh- 
oners were aſhamed of him. But as it was the King's 
cauſe, they were maintaining, they deprived Dr. Hough of 
his Preſidentſhip, and ſuſpended. the Vice-Preſident, and 


one of the Fellows (4). The King being informed of the 


allegations againſt Farmer, thought fit to drop his firſt man- 


date, and granted a ſecond in favour of Dr. Parker Biſhop | 


of Oxford. | 

The Fellows of the College finding him no better quali- 
fied than Farmer, refuſed to obey the new mandate, This 
ſo incenſed the King, that he went himſelf to Oxford, bent 
at all hazards to overcome their obſtinacy. He ordered 
them to attend him at Chri/?-Church, and ſpoke to them in 


_ terms Capable of intimidatuig men of leſs firmneſs and re- 


ſolution. He commanded them to be gone, and to admit 
the Biſhop of Oxford their Preſident, leiting them know, 


(1) Though the certain Rents of it are bur about four or five 
is about forty thouland pounis. Barnet, p. 697. 
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that otherwiſe they ſhould feel the weight of bis hand. But 1687, 
inſtead of cbeying, they offered a petition in vauication of b. 266- 
their proceedings ; but the King would not receive it. At 

laſt, aſter all his menaces, he was forced to leave Oxford, 
without gaining his point. Shortly after, the King appoint- 

ed a Commiſſion to viſit the College, namely, Caribe Ne. xt. 
Biſhop of Cheſter, Sir Robert T/right Chief: Juſtice vi the 2. 299: 
King's-Bench, and Sir Themas Fenner a Baron of the Ex- 
chequer. Theſe Commillioners treated the Fellows very 


uncivilly, abſtaining not even from {currilous and abuſive lau- 


guage. At laſt, ſecing it was not poſlible to overcome them, 


they ſound an expedient to fave in ſoine meaſure the King's 


honour, by an ambiguous Declaration, to which the Fel- 

lows were willing to ſubmit. But this ſatisfied not the f. 77“ 
King, who, the Commiſſioners ſaid, expected ſome farthes 
ſubmiſſion, which they adviſed them to make, „by ac- 

« knowledging their contempt to his facred Majeſty in per- 

«* ſon, and to his letters; that they ſhould promiſe to bo- 

„ have themſelves loyally for the future; that they ſhould 

„ own the proceedings and legality of the Court, implore 

„his Majeſty's pardon, and lay themſelves at his feet; and 
„that they ſhould declare their entire ſubmiſſion to the 

„ Biſhop of Oxford as their Preſident.” Of twenty-ſeven 
Fellows, only Charneck and another (5) offered to ſign this 
ſubmiſſion. At laſt, the commiſſioners, impowered by the The Fele 
King, deprived the twenty-five, who reſuſed to ſubſcribe {qr 
the declaration, of their Fellowſhips, and expelied them p. 278. 
from the College, for diſubedience to the King's commands. 

They all proteſted againſt the ſentence, declaring, They 
would uſe all juſt and legal ways of being relieved. The 
ſentence however was confirmed by the Eccleſiaſtical Com- 


miſſioners, and aggravated, by declaring the Preſident and 


Fellows incapable of being admitted io any eccleſiaſtical 
dignity or benefice. The Preſident refuſed to put the Bi- 
ſhop of Oxford in poſſeſſion of his lodgings, which were 
therefore broke open. All the College was filled with Pa- 
piſts, and Charnock was made Vice-Preſident. Though 
this affair held from the beginning of June, to the end of 
October, I was willing, in order to avoid repetition, to fi- 
niſh the narrative at once. | 

The King diſcovered on all occafions his extraordinary Tze King 
zeal for the advancement of his Religion; but principally e 
in the diſpoſal of all places and offices in his gift. For ſome ER OR” 
time, he had ſcarce preferred any, but thoſe who were wil- Gr-es alt 
ling to purchaſe his favour by changing their Religion, and / <<: _ 
often difplaced thoſe who teſtified a zeal for the rrotcſtant fs, of 5 
Religion, without regard to paſt ſervices or offences. Ma“ 111. p. 828+ 
ny of thoſe who had been moſt active for the Bill of Ex- 1 5 
cluſion were careſſed and courted, provided they would em- 
brace the King's Religion, as ſor inſtance, the Earl of Sun- 
derland. But an adherence to the Proteſtant Religion, was 
a ſufſicient cauſe to remove thoſe who had done him the 
moſt important ſervices on the ſame occaſion, witneſs his 
brothers-in-law the Earls of Clarendon and Rocheſter. 
[Charles Talbot] Earl of Shrewsbury, who ſome years before 
had turned Proteſtant, loſt his regiment of Horſe, for re- 
fuling to return to Popery. The Lords-Lieutenants of 
Counties were almoſt all Papiſts. As for the Judges, ſome 
were Papiſts, and the reſt, though Proteflants, were ready | 
to obey all the King's commands. If any of them proved The Judges 


too ſcrupulous, they were immediately diſplaced, for others oo ”w 


more compliant. Theſc mercenary Judges, when they Kenget. 


went their circuits, received orders from the Chancellor, to p. 491+ 
uſe all their authority for confirming the Right aſſumed by 
the King of diſpenſing with the Laws, and to diſcourage, as 
much as poſlible, thoſe whom they ſhould not find diſpoſed 
to ſubmiſſion, Theſe orders were executed with extreme 
rigour and inſolence. | 5 

Every one plainly ſaw the tendency of theſe proceedings, 
for the King was open and undiſguiſed. Nevertheleſs, there 
were even among the Lawyers themſelves, ſome that af- 
feed to approve of all his actions, and by their addrefles, 
to incourage him to proceed. To thew the exceſſive flat- 
tery of theſe men, I ſhall here inſert an addreſs preſented to 
the King the 11th of June, by the ſociety of the Midadle- 


Temple. | 

May it pleaſe your Majgſiy, — 
"my WI your Majeſty's dutiſul Subjects, to our great 75. Addreſs 
ok; joy, have received a happy occaſion of making 1 ie 
«+ this Declaration of our gratitude : And as we know that +... 
« your Majeſty's goodneſs is the greateſt that ever waz Gozcncs | 


% ſhewn by a Prince to his Subjects, ſo we wiſh the voice N. 2250 


« : Echard. | 
© of men and angels, to return ſufficient thanks for your 111. 75 828. 


© Majeſty's condeſcenſion and clemency to all your Sub- 
& jets, in your gracious Declaration ior a Toleration. 


thouſand pounds a year, yet it is thought the improved value of the State belcnging to ic 


(2) The .me who was executed in i-e Reign of King William, for being in a Plot for the Aſſaſſination of that Priace. Rafpin, 


(3) Tae Election was put ot to 4 
4) Dr. Alidworth, the Vice Pretigent, and Dr. Fa far 
5) Dr. ibomas me. See State 1a, Tom. IV. p. 277. 


Veli the 15th. Sce Sete- {ryals, Tom. IV. p 259. 
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« And as. for this compaſſion and goodneſs, thanks ought 
eto be paid your Majetty by all his Subjects; ſo we eſpe- 
« pecially of the profeſſion of the Law, have moſt rea- 
<« ſon to be thankful for the honour you have done us, by 
e aſſerting your own Royal Prerogatives, which is the 
very life of the law, and our profeſſion. Which Prero- 
% gatives, as they were given by God himſelf, ſo we de- 
„% clare, That no power upon earth can diminiſh them, 
but they muſt always remain entire and inſeparable to 
«© your royal perſon. Which Prerogatives, as we have 
<< ſtudied to know them, ſo we are reſolved to defend 
<« them, by aſſerting with our lives and fortunes that di- 
e vine maxim, 4 Deo Rex, A Rege Lex, And nowas a 
c teſtimony of our perfect ſatisfaction in this our addreſs 
and acknowledgement, we have ſubſcribed our names, 
that your Majeſty may know us to be yours ;, and that 
the reſt of our proſeſſion may follow our example: And 
<« therefore we beg your Majeſty will. accept this addreſs 
« from us, who in concluſion make bold to offer our beſt 
wiſhes, and hearty defires, that your Majeſty's. Councils 
* may. proſper in wiſdom, your Kingdoms flouriſh in 
peace, and your royal perſon enjoy a long, happy, and 
„ glorious reign over us.“ t : 

With all this, the King was diſappointed in an affair 
which he earneſtly laboured, and that was the gaining the 
Parliament to approve..of the. power pretended to by him 
of diſpenſing with the laws. The Parliament ſhould have 
met the 28th of April, and it was expected accordingly. But 


* 
a 


the King, not finding things ſo ripe as he defired, had pro- 


- rogued it to the 22d of November. Some days before this 


prorogation a Pamphlet had been diſperſed in London, tend- 
ing to give the Parliament a diſadvantagious-.idea of the 


King, in the ſuppoſition that they were going to fit. Here 


A Lthel a- 


galnſt the 
King. 


is a ſhort extract of this pamphlet, which was aſcribed to 
Dr. Burnet, then in Holland. 5 | 
Our King has given ſuch teſtimonies of his zeal for his 
«© Religion, that we fee among all his other royal Qualities, 
<< there is none for which he deſires and deſerves to be fo 


much admired, fince even the paſſion of Glory, of ma- 


king himſelf the terror of all Europe, and arbiter of 
« Chriſtendom, (which as it is natural to all Princes, ſo 
muſt it be moſt particularly ſo to one of his martial and 
noble temper ) yields to his zeal for his Church; and 


that he, in whom we might have hoped to fee our Ed- 


* ward the third, our Henry the fifth revived, chuſes ra- 
ther to merit the heightning his degree of glory in ano- 


* ther world, than to acquire all the conqueſts that this 
low and vile world can give him: And that, inſtead of 


The Ning 
cloſets ſeue- 
ral Mem- 
bers of Par- 
lament to 
gain them 
over to bim; 
Welwood. 
Echard, 
Hl. p. 829 


and atlaft 


diſſelues the 
Parliament. 
Oazettes 
N“. 2286. 
be Members 
of the laſt 

F arliament 
aindicated 
From an Ac- 


cafation, 


“ making himſelf a terror to his neighbours, he is con- 
«© tented with the humble glory of being a terror to his 
*« own people; ſo that inſtead of the great figure this 
< reign might make in the world, all the news of Eng- 
land, is now only concerning the practices on ſome fear- 
„ful Mercenaries.” 13 | | 
In the mean time, the King continued to take infinite 
pains to gain the members of Parliament. He cloſetted, 
one by one, all that were in London, and repreſented to 
them what he thought capable to convince them of the ne- 
ceſſity to aboliſh the Penal laws, for the good of the King- 
dom, and inforced his arguments with menaces and pro- 
miſes. It is not improbable, but ſome might be gained, 
but he could never be aſſured of a majority of voices. This 
determined him at laſt to diſſolve the Parliament, by pro- 
clamation the 2d of Fuly. | i 

When the firmneſs of the members of this Parliament, 
as ſoon as they believed the intereſts of Religion were at 
ſtake, is compared with their extreme zeal for the King 
in the beginning of their ſeſſion, it muſt be inferred, that 
their compliance was owing purely to their miſtake in their 
good opinion of the King, and that their firmneſs pro- 
ceeded from their being at laſt undeceived. They are 
therefore unjuſtly accuſed, of intending to ſacrifice to the 


King, the intereſt-of Religion and their Country, They 


demonſtrated the contrary, in reſiſting the tzmptations, the 
King laid before them, even in his preſence, and face to 
face. This, in my opinion, is the higheſt degree to which 
tirmneſs can be carried. They were all, or almoſt all, 
members of the Church of England ; nay, for the moſt 


part, High-Churchmen. I have before given the reaſon of 


28 
_ Warranto's 


ſſued out 4 
painſl Auers 
Corporations, 


their exceſſive zeal and condeſcenſion for the King, and 
therefore need not repeat it, But when they diſcovered 
that the point was not to curb the Diſſenters, but that 
the King's deſigns concerned the Proteſtant Religion, with- 
out any diſtinction of ſects, they evidently ſhowed, that 
they were as good Proteſtants, as thoſe who accuſed them 
of being Papiſts, or popiſhly inclined. This truth will 
ſtill more plainly appear, in the firm and unſhaken courage 
of the Church of England, on the moſt important occaſion 
that ever was. 


Aſter the Parliament was diffolved, the King's grand 


Kennet. affair was to have a new one entirely at his devotion, But 
© br. he would not call one, till be was aſſured of having ſuch 
bil, p. 830. | [ | 


members returned; as he ſhould think proper. For this 
purpoſe, Quo Warrants were iſſued againſt ſeveral Corpo- 
rations, to the end, that when they were deprived of their 
Charters, the King might grant ſuch new' ones, as ſhould 
render him maſter of the Elections. It may be imagined, 
that as the Courts of Juſtice were diſpoſed, the Corpora- 
tions could not but be deprived of their Charters, and for 
abtaining new ones, were obliged to comply with the 
King's defires. This was one of the nahe uſed by the 
King, to diſpoſe the People to elect ſuch members, as 
would promote the deſign of taking off the penal Laws 
and Teſt, It would be too tedious and diffrult to relate The King's 
all the King's ſecret methods, the emiſſaries he ſent into 7/4 


1087, 


obtain a fa. 


the Counties and Corporations, the inſtructions he gave them vr 
to gain the People, the arguments, promiſes, and menaces glam. 
they uſed. All that can be ſaid in general, is, that nothing 7 


717, 718. 


was forgot which he thought would contribute to the pro- Gazettes. 
curing a favorable Parliament. To this end, Magiſtretes N'. 2302. 
and Lord-Lieutenants were diſplaced, but chiefly, particu- 
lar men were cloſetted to engage them in the King's mea- 
ſures. It was alſo with this view that he made a progreſs 
through ſeveral Counties, and ſtopped at the cities and 


great towns, to careſs or intimidate the People. But he 


every where met with ſuch coldneſs, or rather averſion to 
his deſigns, that he durft not venture to call a Parliament. 
As the people were convinced, that the King's deſign, with 
whatever pretence he diſguiſed it, was to deprive them of 
their liberty, and change the eſtabliſned Religion, they 
would not be the inftruments of their own ruin. The at- 
fair of Magdalen College, which was in its greateſt heat, 
during the King's progreſs; greatly contributed to open the 
eyes of the moſt blind, and exaſperate the nation. The 
King would have a Parliament, which ſhould conſent to 
the abrogation of the penal Laws and Teſt, or grant him 
a power of diſpenſing with them, at a time when his 
whole conduct diſcovered a ſettled deſign of planting the 
Popiſh, upon the ruin of the Proteſtant Religion. Be- 
ſides, it was manifeſt, he did not ask this power as a fa- 
vour, but inſiſted upon it as a right, which he had already 
aſſumed, without the concurrence of the Parliament. 

At laſt, the King ſhowed fo open a contempt of the 75. Poll 
Law, that no perſon could miſtake him. After ſending, £9 . 
as we have ſeen, a ſolemn Embaſly to Rome, he would ht 
have a Nuntio in ordinary reſiding at his own Court. The Windwr. 
Pope had, the laſt year, nominated for this employment, Nena. 
Ferdinando Dadda, demeftick Prelate to his Holineſs, who Bug. 
had been about the King ever ſince his acceſſion to the p. 716. 


» . Echard. 
Crown, and was the Queen's great favorite, He had been Fil. p. $39, 


received as Nuntio, but privately, and without the people's weiwu 


knowledge. But now the King having entirely pulled off 
the mask, was for honoring him with a publick reception, 
though to aſſume the character of the Pope's Nuntio was 
high-treaſon. To give more luſtre to the Nuntio, he was 


_ firſt conſecrated Archbiſhop of Amaſia in the Royal Chapel, 


after which, on the 3d of July, he made his publick entry 
at Windſor, with great pomp and magnificence, It was a 


very ſurprizing ſpectacle to Proteſtants, to ſee a Nuntio 


from the Pope in his Pontificalibus, preceded by a Croſs- 
bearer, and a train of Prieſts and Monks, in the habits of 
their reſpective orders. Mean while, on this very occaſion 

the King received an unexpected mortification ; for having 
ordered [Charles Seymour] Duke of Somerſet to attend the 
Nuntio to his audience, he deſired his Majeſty to excuſe 
him from an office which the laws of the land made cri- 
minal, This ſo incenſed the King, that he removed him 
from his Places of Gentleman of the Bed-chamber, and 
Colonel of the Dragoons. [Henry Fitz-roy] Duke of Graf- 
ton, leſs ſcrupulous, accepted the office refuſed by the Duke 

of Somerſet, Some have believed, that Dadda was one of 

the King's principal Counſellors in affairs of Religion. But 

it is not likely, he would act ſo contrary to the ſentiments 

of the Pope, who by no means approved the King's con- 
duct, The ſame thing cannot be ſaid of Father Petre, or 
Peters, the King's Confeſſor, who was the firſt mover of 
all the engines to advance the progreſs of Popery. He was Father 
publickly received into the Council the 11th of November, ©", „, 


Thus much is certain, the French Miniſters thought * 
| ſelves 
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Book XXIV. 


ſelves under ſuch obligations to the King, that they were 
amongſt the moſt forward to diſplay his virtues in their Ser- 
mons, whenever an occaſion offered. I myſelf remember 
to have heard a Preacher in the Church of the Savoy launch 
out into the profaneit flattery (1). 
[George Villiers] Duke of Buckingham, who now made a 
Puteef contemptible figure, died this year in Yorkhire, juſt as he 
Bucking- pad lived, that is, without any ſenſe of Religion. This 
April 1s. ſame year death likewiſe ſeized the famous Sir William 
Petty, Phyſician and Fellow of the Royal Society, after 
having publiſhed ſeveral uſeful and valuable writings. 


1687. 


Death of the 


1he King I am now come to the year 1688, a critical year to 
paſhes bis England, the firſt half of which portended to the Engli/þ 
Led. the loſs of their Religion and Liberties. James II. had pro- 


III. p.842. moted his great work in the three years he had been on the 
throne, With a ſurpriſing rapidity and ſucceſs. He had in- 
veſted himſelf with an abſolute power, that hardly ſut- 
fered any contradiction. The laws of the land were openly 
violated. The Privy-Council was a!moſt wholly popith, 
and under the direction of a Jeſuit. The moſt confidera- 
ble places in the Court and Kingdom wete poſſeſſed by men 
of the ſame Religion. The Teft and Penal Laws were 
inſufficient fences to ſecure Religion, for which they were 
intended, In a word, the King was reſolved to complete 
his work at all events, and an army of fifteen thouſand 
men, encamped within a ſew miles of London, beſides the 
aſſiſtance of France, ſeemed to promiſe him ſucceſs. But 
what was more extraordinary, was, that Proteſtant Cor- 
porations, when their Religion was fo violently attacked, 
ſent their addreſſes of thanks to the King, as for a great ta- 
vour, publickly promifing to chuſe ſuch members for the 
enſuing Parliament, as ſhould concur with his meaſures. 
All this gave juſt occaſion to fear, that no remedy could 
poſſibly be found for the miſeries of the nation, which daily 
increaſed, The only refuge which ſeemed to be left, was 
the Princeſs of Orange, preſumptive heir of the Crown, 
who, like another Elizabeth, would reſtore things to their 
former State, when ſhe ſhould aſcend the throne. But, 
beſides that the King, who was but in his fifty-fifth year, 
might yet live a great while, an aſtoniſhing Proclamation, 

N. guten Publiſhed the 2d of Fanuary, to notify the Queen's being 

with Child. with child, and to order publick Thankſgiving to God, 


Guettes 


No. 2309, Entirely deſtroyed the hopes which had been entertained. 


Kennet. The Papiſts were tranſported with this agreeable news. 
P-49% Some even began to debate the queſtion, whether a daugh- 


111, p. 843. ter born ſince the King's advancement to the throne, ought 
not to take place before the Princeſs of Orange, born while 
he was Duke of York ? But this queſtion was very needleſs, 
Every one was perſuaded, the Papiſts through hope, and 
the Proteſtants through fear, that the Queen would be de- 

fins livered of a Prince, It is very certain, the Proteſtants 

'-7:upo3- from this time began to form ſuſpicions about the Queen's 
pregnancy, This appeared in ſeveral pamphlets, diſperſed 

through London, ſome of which were even dropped in 
Whitehall. Hitherto, the ſole foundation of the ſuſpicion, 
that the Queen's pregnancy was a cheat, conſiſted in her 
having been ſo many years childleſs. But this foundation 
was too weak to prove the certainty of an impoſture. . It 
was not impoſlible for the Queen to be with child; but on 
the other hand, neither was it impoſſible that the Queen 
ſhould be willing to ſuppoſe an heir. The extreme zeal of 
the King and Queen, and of moſt of their counſellors and 
confidents, for their Religion, rendered ſuch a ſuſpicion 
plauſible to the Proteſtants. Hiſtories have recorded in- 
ſtances of the like impoſtures, as in Spain, and in England 
itſelf, where it is pretended, that Queen Mary, to deprive 
her Siſter Elizabeth of the Succeſſion, would have ſuppoſed 
an heir, had not her husband King Philip prevented it, 
For this reaſon, the ſtory of Queen Mary's ſham-concep- 

5-497; tion, as delivered by Fox, was reprinted and diſperſed thro' 

1, p. 843. the Kingdom, with this title, Idem Iterum, or Queen Mary's 

Big- Beih. Another cauſe which contributed greatly to 
corroborate this ſuſpicion, was the indiſcretion of ſome Je- 
ſuits, who publiſhed, that ſhe would certainly be delivered 

4 3Miracte of a Prince. They pretended, that this conception was 
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#retende, miraculous, and the effect of a ſolemn petition, which the 
late deceaſed Ducheſs of Modena had put up in heaven to 
the bleſſed Virgin Mary, or of a vow the Queen had made 
to our Lady of Loretto, with the preſent of a golden image, 
inriched with precious ſtones. As on pretence that the 
Queen had been ſeveral years childleſs, her pregnancy could 
not be deemed ſupernatural, there 'was no neceflity to 
aſcribe it to a miracle, of which there could be no certainty. 
2 this needleſs precaution ſerved only to confirm the ſu- 
picion. 

The King ei The Queen's pregnancy produced many congratulatory 

STatniate * 

eee es with all penal Laws in Religion, See Kennet, p. 499. Note (4), 


No. 2311, 


No. LXXXII. Vor. II. 


47. JAMES II. 


1) It is thought, that the King's Favours to the French Refugees, were, chiefly to engage them to eſpouſe and abet the King's power of diſpenſing 


2) About this time ir was, that in order to retain the poorer ſort of People from letting their Children be enticed into the Po 


&c. naries erected in and about London, Charity-Schools began to be ſer up in that great and noble City. The firſt Sohools of this kind were opened at Ner- 
ton Folgate, and St. Margaret's Weſtminſter on Lady-Day 1688. Kennet, p. 508. 


72 44. 3) A Scottiſh Lawyer, whom King James had pardoned, and received into favour, after a long exile, Kennet, p. 491. Burnet, p. 731. 


» 9 G 


561 


addreſſes, Some of theſe carried their compliments and 1687. \i 
flattery to the laſt exceſs. This is no wonder. Moſt of ll 
the Lords-Lieutenants, Juſtices, and Magiſtrates of the il 
towns, being devoted to the King, it was not difficult for - i 
them to perſuade the Corporations, that theſe congratula- i} 
tions to the King were the juſt tribute of their duty. This | 
being once inculcated, they drew up the addreſs themſelves; | 
and procured ſuch ſubſcriptions as they thought proper, 
thereby cauſing the Corporations to ſay what they pleaſed. 
Were addrefles to be conſidered, as containing the real ſen- 
timents of the people, it might be ſaid, that all the English 
nation was tranſported with joy, . through the hopes of a po- 
piſh Succeſſor, But the nation ſoon diſcovered directly op- 
polite ſentiments, Beſides, it appears, the King did not 
rely on this general concurrence of his Subjects, ſince he 
dar'd not to call a Parliament, whoſe approbation and com- 
pliance were the great object of his deſires. 
Beſides the forementioned methods, which the King uſed 2% 9, 
to advance the popiſh Religion, there was ſtill another from a 80 
which he promiſed himſelf great ſucceſs. Some time ſince, Ec. 
the Romiſb Prieſts and Jeſuits had printed and diſperſed a l. f.. 
great number of Controverſial Writings, which had been 
anſwered by Tulotſon, Tenniſin, Stillingfleet, Sherlock, and 
others, in a manner which, in all appearance, was not 
agreeable to the Papiſts. The King ſearing, without doubt, 
that his Doctors would not be a match ſor the champions of 
the Church of England, publiſhed a Proclamation, ground- Keb. 18. 
ed upon a Statute made the 14th of Charles II, © prohibic- Y 


: 2 ; ' No. 2321, 
** ing the printing and ſelling all unlicenſed and treaſonable Fh, e 


books and pamphlets, under the pains and penalties pro-“ NM. 


** vided by the ſaid Act.” Under this name were com- 

prehended the Controverſial Books publiſhed by the Proteſ- 

tants, on a pretence, that they encouraged and fomented 

animoſities amongſt his Subjects (2). | 
The King's grand deſign, as hath been ſeen, was to re- Tete b-- 

peal the Teit and Penal Laws, and for that purpoſe he ee 3 

wiſhed to have a Parliament at his devotion. He had al- Fg 

ready abrogated theſe Laws by his own authority, but he 74 # 2 

daily found, that this did not ſuffice to lead his ſubjects to e, 

the degree of compliance he deſired. He thought therefore, p. 731. 

if the conſent of the Prince and Princeſs of Orange could Welwo9d. 

be obtained, it would be a great ſtep towards obtaining the Ke. 

ſame thing of the Parliament. To that end, he reſolved p. 491. 

to ſound the inclinatiogs of the Prince of Orange, without N 

his appearing in it. He employed Mr. James Stewart (3), e 

Penſionary Fagel's acquaintance, who writ to that Miniſter, 

endeavouring to perſuade him, that it was the intereſt of 

England, and of the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, that 

the Teſt ſhould be abrogated, and the Laws againſt the 

Catholicks repealed. This letter coming only from a pri- 

vate man, the Prince would not allow Mr, Fagel to return 

an anſwer. Mr. Stewart in vain renewed his inſtances 


for an anſwer, till at laſt, he was obliged to acquaint Mr. 


Fagel, that his firſt letter was writ by the King's direction, 
who deſired to have the opinion of the Prince and Princeſs - 
upon the affair. This, joined to the falſe report propa- 
gated in London, that the Prince and Princeſs of Orange 
had given their conſent to the abrogation of the Teſt and 
Penal Laws, forced Mr, Fagel at laſt to anſwer Mr. 
Stewart, and let him know the ſentiments of the Prince 
and Princeſs of Orange. | | EE] 

The letters of theſe Gentlemen have made ſo much 
noiſe in the world, and are fo univerſally known, that! 
do not think it neceſſary to inſert them. I ſhall content 
myſelf with briefly refreſhing the Reader's memory with 
the ſubſtance of Mr. Fagel's anſwer. He told Mr. Stewart, 
4 That it was the opinion of the Prince and Princeſs, that 
* no Chriſtian ought to be puniſhed for his Conſcience, or 
6c ill uſed becauſe he differed from the eftabliſhed Religion, 
6 and therefore could conſent, that the Raman Catholicks 
& ſhould enjoy a full Liberty of Conſcience. That as to 
<« the Nonconformiſts, their Highneſſes did not only con- 
« ſent, but heartily approved of their having an entite Li- 
<< berty of Conſcience, for the exerciſe of their Religion, 
c without any trouble, hindrance, or moleſtation on that 
& ſcore, — But their High- Mightineſſes could not by 
“any means agree to the repeal of the Teſt, and thoſe 
e other Penal Laws, that tended to the ſecurity of the Pro- 
ce teſtant Religion, ſince the Roman Catholicks received no 
other prejudice from theſe, than their being excluded 
from Parliament and publick employments ; and that by 
them the Proteſtant Religion is ſheltered from all the de- 
ce ſigns of the Roman Catholicks againſt it, or againſt the 
<6 publick ſafety,” | 
This anſwer was ſupported with reaſons ſo clear and ſo- 
lid, that Mr. Stewart finding himſelf too weak for ſuch 
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1688. an adverſary, thought it more adviſeable to deny all cor- 
reſpondence with Mr. Fagel on this ſubject, in order to 
deftroy the authority of Mr. Fagels anſwer, which had been 
printed and diſperſed through England and all Europe. 

Purnet, The Penſionary provoked at this proceeding, ſent a letter 
Kennet. to the Marquiſs of Alyville, the Engliſh Ambaſſador at the 
F. Vague, wherein he called him to witneſs, that the Prince 
and Princels of Orange had declared their thoughts to him 
concerning the penal Laws, in the ſame manner as he had 
repreſented them; and that Albyville had acquainted the 
King with it long before he wrote his letter, He com- 
plained of the Earl of Sunderland, for having aſſigned an 
Allowance to print a pamphlet (1), which aſſerted, that the 
anſwer of Mr. Fagel to Mr. Stewart was ſuppofititious, 
though he himſelf had ſeen the original, and knew that the 
King had alſo ſeen it. This laſt letter was likewiſe printed 
in French and Engliſh; and diſperſed. All this was ex- 
tremely injurious to the King, and began to give the En- 
gliſb hopes, that the Prince and Princeſs of Orange would 
Uebacg. not abandon them in their prefling neceſſities. It muſt be 
111. p. 847. obſerved, that Mr. Fagel's letter to Mr. Stewart was writ 


on November the 4th, the laſt year, before the Queen's | 


pregnancy was divulged. But this affair became not pub- 
lick, till the beginning of the year 1688. | 

The refuſal of the Prince and Princeſs of Orange to con- 

ſent to the abrogation of the Teſt and penal Laws, ſerved 

Cave 4.7” only to inflame the King's zeal, and oblige him to uſe freſh 

ec to 1, endeavours to have a Parliament at his devotion. He ſent 

Kennet. therefore emiſſaries into the ſeveral counties, to try to ſe- 

cure the elections, before he ventured to call a Parliament. 

1!!. b. ggg. But the more ſollicitous he was to gain this point, the leſs 

inclination he found in the people, who, on ſo important 

an occahon, were unwilling to truſt their intereſts with 

men devoted to the Court, as the King deſired. Wohere- 

ſore the King, foreſeeing all his artifices would prove un- 

ſucceſoful, and that he ſhou!d at laſt be obliged to uſe force, 

„ei gave out commiſſions for raiſing new troops, for the in- 

4 y aud CiCalung of his ſtanding army; and likewiſe cauſed a larger 


The Ning 
ear ſt ro 


den flect to be equipped. Ihe new commiſſions were almoſt all 
Kennet, : : 1 f 
p. 1% given to Iriſb and Popiſh officers. Moreover, he wrote, 


ede the 17th of January, to the States- General, to demand the 
“ fix Engliſh and Scotch regiments that were in their ſervice. 
Gucres, The 2d of March he iſſued out a proclamation, “ For- 
e bidding his natural born ſubjects to enter or liſt them- 
« felvcs in the ſervice of any foreign Prince or State, either 

by ſca or land. 
The States did not think proper to ſend theſe regiments 


wiich ave 


elt tie to the King in the preſent juncture. They returned a 
qi Civil anſwer, and declared, That having examined their 
p. 734. engagements, they could find no agreement or capitulation 
Se rg that could oblige them to grant his Majeſty's demands, ex- 


e cept when he was in war with ſome of his neighbours, 
1:1. P. 851, or there was an inſurrection at home. That they had ac- 
cordingly ſent the fix regiments into England in the year 

1685, at the time of the Duke of Monmouth's rebellion. 

But that now the King being in peace with his neighbours, 


and free from diſturbances at home, they ſaw no reaſon that 


could oblige them to ſend back thoſe troops. The King 
not ſatisfied with this anſwer, renewed his inſtances. But 


the States, in ſhewing how theſe regiments were farmed, 


and the treaties which had been made about them, inſiſted, 
that they were obliged to ſend them back only in the two 
caſes abuve-mentioned, and that the King was not at pre- 
ſent in cither. At laſt, after a third fruitleſs attempt, the 
Mirch 12, King, by a proclamation, called home all his ſubjects which 
were in the ſervice of the States-General. Whereupon, 
N'- 255% the Prince of Orange offered paſſes to all the officers of the 
{1x regiments that were willing to return home, which 
about forty of them accepted. _ 
Though the King had publiſhed laſt year a declaration, 
for an entire liberty of Conſcience to all his ſubjects, and, 
by virtue thereof, had filled almoſt all the offices with Ca- 


Gazettes. 


tholicks, he thought fit to publiſh a ſecond upon the ſame 


mes. fubject, the 27th of April this year. Perhaps he had a 
5. -342- Mind to ſhew, that though he was deſirous of having what 
We he had done, confirmed by Parliament, he could, however, 
E.nury, proceed without their concurrence, and act by abſolute 
111. „ 855. power, Perhaps too, he intended to bring things to a cri- 

ſis, being inceflantly puſhed by his popiſh Counſellors, who 

were for improving the occaſion oftered them by the King's 


Zeal, The declaration was as follows: 


James Rex, dg! 

A ban De. ( UR conduct has been ſuch in all time, as ought 
80 wing for s A to have perſuaded the world, that we are firm and 
Cw... ' conſtant to our reſolutions: Yet that eaſy people may 
; not be abufed by the malice of crafty wicked men, we 
think fit to declare, that our intentions are not changed 

ſuice the 4th of April 1687, when we iſſued out our decla- 

ation for liberty of Conſcience, in the following terms: 


cc 


(1) Intitled, Parliamentum Pacificum, or The kappy union of King and People in a healing Parliament, Kennet, p. 493. 


2 


cc 


(Here the declaration was recited verbatim, and then 1. 


% follows ;) Ever ſince we granted this indulgence, we have 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
15 
cc 
cc 
cc 
66 
cc 
cc 
cc 
& 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 


vo 


ce 
cc 
cc 
& 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
85 


40 


.CC 


cc 
cc 


The King was not fa 


made it our principal care to ſee it preſerved without di- 
ſtinction, as we are encouraged to do daily by multitudes 
of addreſſes, and many other aſſurances we receive from 
our ſubjects of all perſuaſions, as teſtimonies of their ſa- 
tisſaction and duty; the effects of which we doubt not 
but the next Parliament will plainly ſhew ; and that it 
will not be in vain, that we have reſolved to uſe our 
uttermoſt endeavours to eftabliſh liberty of Conſcience 

on ſuch juſt and equal foundations, as will render it un. 
alterable, and ſecure to all people the free exerciſe of 
their Religion for ever; by which future ages may reap 
the benefit, of what is ſo undoubtedly for the general 
good of the whole Kingdom. It is ſuch a ſecurity we 
deſire, without the burthen and conſtraint of Oaths and 
Teſts, which have been unhappily made by ſome Go- 
vernments, but could never ſupport any : Nor ſhould 
men be advanced by ſuch means to offices and employ- 
ments, which ought to be the reward of ſervices, fide- 
lity, and merit. We muſt conclude, that not only good 
Chriſtians will join in this, but whoever is concerned for 
the increaſe of the wealth and power of the nation. Tt 
would, perhaps, prejudice ſome of our neighbours, who 
might loſe part of thoſe vaſt advantages they now enjoy, 
if liberty of Conſcience were ſettled in theſe Kingdoms, 
which are, above all others, moſt capable of improve- 
ments, and of commanding the trade of the world. In 
purſuance of this great work, we have been forced to 
make many changes both of civil and military officers 
throughout our dominions, not thinking any ought to 
be employed in our ſervice, who will not contribute to- 
wards eſtabliſhing the peace and greatneſs of their coun- 
try, which we moſt earneſtly defire, as unbiaſſed men 
may ſee by the whole conduct of our Government, and 
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by the condition of our fleet, and of our armies, which, 


with good management, ſhall be conſtantly the ſame, 
and greater, if the ſafety, or honour of the nation re- 


quire it. We recommend theſe conſiderations to all our 


ſubjects, and that they will reflect on their preſent eaſe 
and happineſs, how for above three years that it hath 
pleaſed God to permit us to reign over theſe Kingdoms, 
we have not appeared to be that Prince, our enemies 
would have made the world afraid of; our chief aim 
having been not to be the oppreſſor, but the father of our 
People; of which we can give no better evidence, than 
by conjuring them to lay aſide all private animoſities, as 
well as groundleſs jealouſies, and to chuſe ſuch members 
of Parliament, as may do their parts to finiſh what we 


have begun for the advantage of the Monarchy, over 


which Almighty God has placed us; being reſolved to 
call a Parliament, that ſhall meet in November next at 
fartheſt,” | 


tified with publiſhing this declara- , ,,;, 
tion in the uſual method, but thinking, without doubt, that, Ih 
in ſo important an affair, extraordinary formalities were to 
be obſerved, he iſſued out an order of Council, enjoyning 44 Che 


ſee it read in 
all Churches 


the Biſhops to cauſe it to be ſent and diſtributed through- My + 


out their ſeveral Dioceſes, to be read at the uſual time of 
divine Service, in all Churches and Chapels, on certain Kennet. 
Some believed, the King had 5. J. 


days named in the order. Burner, 


Gatettes. 
No. 2344, 


two views in this order, firſt, to mortify the Church of p. ,;c. 

England, againſt which he had for ſome time ſhewed great Welw. 
reſentment: ſecondly, to lay the Biſhops under a neceſſity, 
either of making themſelves in ſome meaſure the inſtru- 


ments of his deſigns againſt the Proteſtant Religion, or of 


incurring the penalties of their diſobedience in caſe of a 
refuſal. | | 


Upon the receit of this order, ſeveral Biſhops, who g:1-ra! &. 
were in London, aſſembled at the Archbiſhop's palace at 
Lambeth, to conſult how they were to behave upon ſo nice 


ſhops meet 
and debatt 


about it. 


an occaſion. For they were neceſſarily, either in obeying Kennet 
the King, to approve, by their conduct, this violation of p · 5. 


the Laws, and betray the intereſts of the Proteſtant Re- 


ligion, or in refuſing to obey, to draw upon themſelves the 
penalties which, in all appearance, would be inflicted for 
their diſobedience, "Theſe difficulties were debated in this 
aſſembly with all the care, ſo important an affair required, 
after they had implored the divine aſſiſtance by extraordi- 
nary prayers. "The reſult of their conference was, that it 
was better to obey God than Man, and thelr caſe being 


ſuch, that they could not obey the King without betray- 


ing their own Conſciences, they ought without farther 


conſideration to expoſe themſelves to the approaching ſtorm, 


rather than ſacrifice the intereſts of God and the Church. 
This reſolution was grounded upon four confiderations. 
1. That many would juſtly judge the Clergy either cowards xenne. 
or hypocritical time-ſervers, in publiſhing what they thought p. 515. 
illegal, and illegally ſent to them. 2, That many who 
had votes for Parliament-men would take this for the con- 
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Book XXIV. 


1683. 


They petition 

the King to 

be excu ef 

from ſending 

it to their 

Clergy» 

Kennel, 
.5I1- 

hard; 

III. p. 859. 
Burnet. 

5. 738. 

Wel wood. 


ſent of the publiſhers, and be ſtrengthened in the chuſing 
ſuch men as ſhould be friends, not only to the Indulgence, 
but to the foundation of it, the diſpenſing Power. 3. That 
the world would have reaſon to take their publication for 
an approbation, becauſe there could be no other intention 
in ordering it to be publiſhed, but to make the Clergy 
parties to it. 4. That after this they muſt expect farther 
things to be publiſhed by them, at which they muſt make 
a ſtand ; and their making a ſtand when they had loſt 
their reputation would be of no force. 

Purſuant to this reſolution, the conſulting Biſhops, being 
ſeven, before they parted drew up a petition, and ſubſerib- 
ing it the ſame day, the 18th of May, fix of them (1) 
croſſed the water to Y/h:teball to preſent it to the King, 
without acquainting any perſon with their deſign, Their 
names were Sancroft Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Lloyd Bi- 
ſhop of St. Aſaph, Kenn of Bath and Wells, Turner of Ely, 
Lake of Chicheſter, I/hite of Peterborough, Trelawny of 
Briſtol, Their petition ran thus: 


To the King's moſt Excellent Majeſty. 

The humble Petition of William Archbi/hop of Canterbury, 
and divers of the Suffragan Biſhops of that Province, now 
preſent with him, in behalf of themſelves and other of their 
abſent brethren, and of the inferior Clergy of their re- 
ſpectiuve Diocgſes. | 


Humbly ſheweth, 85 
8 53 HAT the great averſeneſs they find in themſelves, 
« 1 to the diſtributing and publiſhing in all their 
Churches, your Majeſty's late declaration for liberty of 
«© Conſcience, proceeds neither from any want of duty and 
tc obedience to your Majeſty, (our holy mother the Church 
« of England being, both in her principles and in her con- 
« ſtant practice, unqueſtionably loyal, and having, to her 
« great honour, been more than once publickly acknow- 
< ledged to be ſo by your gracious Majeſty ;) nor yet from 
« any want of tenderneſs to Diſſenters, in relation to 
« whom we are willing to come to ſuch a temper, as ſhall 
<« be thought fit, when the matter ſhall be conſidered and 


< ſettled in Parliament and Convocation : But among many 


< other conſiderations, from this eſpecially, becauſe that 


ce declaration is founded upon ſuch a diſpenſing power, as 
< hath been often declared illegal in Parliament, and par- 


4 ticularly in the years 1662, and 1672, and in the be- 


De King's 
Anſwey, 
Kennet, 


Id. p. 376. 


Kennet, 
P, 71 7. 
Emnet, 
p. 740. 


Ibid, 


<« pinning of your Majeſty's reign ; and is a matter of ſo 
c great moment and conſequence to the whole nation, 
cc both in Church and State, that your Petitioners cannot 
<« in prudence, honour, or conſcience, fo far make them- 
<< ſelves parties to it, as the diſtribution of it all over the 
<< nation, and the ſolemn publication of it once and again, 


c even in God's houſe, and in the time of his divine Ser- 


“ vice, muſt amount to, in common and reaſonable con- 


<« ſtruction, Your Petitioners therefore moſt humbly and 


pened, wherever it was read, that the congregation imme- 
diately left the Church. One Miniſter, before he began 
to read it, told his flock, ** That he could not refuſe the 
„ order ſent him to read the declaration, but that he knew 
„ no order which obliged them to hear it.“ In London it 
was read but in four or five Churches (3). | 
Mean time, the Court was unreſolved what courſe to 
take with the Biſhops. Not but that they were determined 
to come to extremities, rather than quit their deſigns. 
However, they did not care to begin with the Biſhops, 
becauſe of the people's reverence for them. Though the 
King's Council perſuaded him to do all things with a high 


29 AME 8 IL 


hand, they trembled, however, when they met with any 
oppoſition, ſeeing the great diſproportion between the num- 
ber of Proteſtants and Papiſts. They conſidered, that while 
every one was ſubmiſſive, the Lords-Lieutenants of Coun- 
ties, and the Magiſtrates, all creatures of the King, had 
great credit and authority ; but ſhould the people happen 
to grow weary of their obedience, and openly reſiſt, their 
authority would vaniſh ; and it was not probable, the lefler 
number ſhould ſubdue the greater. This had been the caſe 
in the reign of Richard II, and very lately in that of 
Charles I. It ſeems therefore, that prudence required the 
King careſully to avoid what might produce a ſudden re- 
volution, and not to enter upon violent meaſures, till he 
had taken greater precautions. For, upon ſuppoſition of a 
rebellion, which was not impoſlible, if the Biſhops were 
proceeded againſt with rigour, was it not a groſs error, to 
rely on a Proteſtant army to introduce Popery, and force 
Proteſtants to ſubmiſſion ? But, on the other hand, thoſe 
who directed the King in his counſels and undertakings, 
had not his intereſt chiefly in view, but that of the Catho- 
lick Religion, They conſidered the King only as an in- 
ſtrument to be made uſe of, at all events, whilſt he was 
alive, for fear they ſhould ſuddenly loſe him. God ſeems 
to have blinded this Prince, to prevent his ſeeing what every 
one elſe clearly ſaw, in order to throw him upon his ruin. 


He was therefore reſolved to proceed with the utmoſt rigor Tie Bf ps 


763 
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ſummoned 


againſt the Biſhops, and for that purpoſe they were ſum- Lare ve 


moned to appear before the Council the 8th of June. 
On their appearance, they were asked, I hether they 


Council. 
Their Ap- 
pearance and 


owned the Petition ? The Biſhops ſurprized at this queſtion, Behavicer, 


ſince they themſelves had preſented the Petition, feared Nerf 
ſome ſnare was laid for them, and therefore at firſt ſorbore Barnet. 


to give a direct anſwer (4). 


At laſt, the Archbiſhop con- p. 741. 


feſſed, that it was written with his own hand, and that the Fcband. 


reſt had ſigned it; adding withal, they had done nothing 
but what they were ready to juſtify. The Chancellor en- 
deavoured to make them ſenlible of the ill-conſequences of 
their diſobedience, which tended to diminiſh the King's au- 
thority, and to diſturb the peace of the Kingdom. At laſt, 
he asked them, whether they would give their recognizances 
to appear before the Court of King's Bench to anſwer this 
high miſdemeanour? This they all refuſed, inſiſting on the 
privilege of their Peerage, which they were reſolved to 
maintain, as well as the Rights of the Church, being equally 
bound by their callings to oppoſe all innovations both in 


Government and Religion. The Chancellor ſurprized at 


their conſtancy, threatned to ſend them to the Tower, and 
to proſecute them to the utmoſt rigor of the law, unleſs 
they immediately recanted, and withdrew their petition. 
They unanimouſly anſwered, That they were ready to go 
wherever his Majeſty was pleaſed to ſend them; that they 


hoped the King of Kings would be their protector and their 


judge ; that they feared nothing from men ; and that hav- 
ing acted according to Law and their own Conſciences, no 
puniſhments ſhould ever be able to ſhake their reſolutions. 


Upon this anſwer, eighteen Pcivy-Counſellors, ſeveral They are ſent 
to the Tower. 


of them Papiſts (5), were for ſending the Biſhops to the 


III. p. 850, 


A Garzerres, 
Tower. A warrant was immediately drawn and ſigned for No. 2373. 


their commitment, the reaſon given being, For contriving, Kenner. 


making, and publiſhing a ſeditious Libel againſt his Majeſty chard. 


and his Government, It is difficult to conceive, upon what III. p. 851 


foundation, they could be accuſed of publiſhing a petition 


which they had only delivered to the King himſelf, How- 


ever, the Attorney and Sollicitor-General, were ordered to 


_ proſecute them for the ſame the next Term. It was not 


thought proper to ſend them to the Tower through London, 
for fear it might occaſion a tumult. They were therefore 
in the moſt private manner conveyed by water. But peo- 
ple hearing of it, flocked in multitudes to the River-fide, 
and upon their knees defired their bleſſing, with loud ac- 
clamations extolling their conſtancy. The ſame ſpectacle 
was ſeen at the Tower, where the ſoldiers of the garriſon 
fell on their knees to beg their bleſſing, This was a great 
mortification to the King, and might have convinced him, 
that he was yet very far from his aim. But, as I ſaid, the 
deſign of his counſellors was to make haſte and finiſh the 
work begun, for fear ſome accident ſhould deprive them of 
their inſtrument, | | | 


Two days after the Biſhops had been ſent to the Tower, he Daren | 
Ivered v 

a Prince. 

Gazertes, 


the 10th of June, the Queen was delivered of a Prince, 


(2) The- Archbiſhop, being in an il! ſtare of Health, did not go to Whitehall. Burnet, p. 739. 


(2) Barlow of Lincoln, and Crofts of Hereford. Kennet, p. 512. Note. 


(3) Namely, by Mr. Hall, Dr. Thomſen, and Mr. Elliot. Kennet, p. 311. Note (b). Burnet ſays, it was read in ſeven Churches in London, and in 


not above two hundred all Eng/and over, p. 740. 


Accordingly, when the King in Council, holding che Petition in his hand, asked them whether they had ſigned that Paper ? they made a low bow and 
ſaid nothing. What! ſays the King, do you deny your own Hands? Upon which they ſilently bow'd again. Then the King told them, it they would 


own it to 


their bands, upon his royal word not 2 hair of their head ſhould be touched. Whereupon the Arch ſhop ſays, © ge on your Ma- 
« jeſty's word, I confeſs it to be my hand: And fo ſaid all the reſt. Then being ordered to withdraw, when they were ca 


led in again, they 


found the King vaniſhed, and Fefferies in the chair, who uling them very roughly, ſenr them to the Tower. The Tranſlator had theſe Particulars from 


the late Biſhop of Darbham's own mouth. 


(s) They were, Chancellor Fefferies, the Marquis of Powis, the Earls of Sunderl md. Mulgrave, Huntingdon, Peterborough, Craven, Murray, Midd'e- 
tow, Melfort, and Caſftlemain ; the Lords Arundel, Dartmonth, Godolphin, and Dover; Sw John Ernly, Sir Edward Herbert, and Sit Nicholas Butler. 
| Echard, Tom, III. p. $61, 5 : f | 


who, 


Kenrer, 


; p.512. 
(4) It ſeems, as the Biſhops were going to the Council, they were adviſed to remember, that no man was obliged by the law to accuſe himſelf. 
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1688. who, during the life of his father was known by the name 
of the Prince of Wales, and afterwards, by ſome was called 
the Pretender. His birth was an occaſion of triumph to 
the Papiſts, but of aſtoniſhment and terror to the Prote- 
ſtants, who ſaw their hopes defeated, that their misfortunes 

Seſzicions re- would end with the death of the King. It is univerſally 
lnting toit. known, that the birth of this Prince has been very much 
ſuſpected, and that many did then, and till do, believe it 
ſuppoſititious. Multitudes of papers have been publiſhed for 
and againſt, ſome containing the grounds of the ſuſpicions, 
and others, arguments to remove them. 'Fhe Reader, 
doubtleſs, expects not from a foreigner, the deciſion of 
a fact which was never perfectly cleared, the impoſture 
whereof reſts only upon conjeCtures and probabilities, and 
the truth upon ſuppoſitions, which indeed are generally 
true, but of which it cannot be ſaid, that it is impoſſible 
Refieions they may be ſometimes falſe, In general, it is very cer- 
, tain, the Queen, during the whole time of her pregnancy, 
was ſuſpected of a deſign to impoſe an heir upon the King- 
dom, and this ſuſpicion was very publick. It is alſo cer- 
tain, that though the King and Queen knew of this ſuſpi- 
cion, they took no care to remove it. On the contrary; 
their whole conduct, as weil during the Queen's pregnancy, 
as her labour, gave ſtill greater ſtrength to the ſuſpicion. 
For a negligence which ſignifies nothing when there is no 


ſuſpicion, muſt be remarked when an impoſtor is ſuſpected. 


On the other hand, it ſeems a ſtanding rule, that, when 
both patents expreſs not any doubt concerning, the birth of 
their child, no perſon can be ſure they are deceived. But 


this rule is perhaps not ſo general and certain as many ima- 
vine, It is very good where there is no ſuſpicion of a cheat. 
But in caſe a preſumptive heir, diſinherited by the birth of 


a child, v:ho comes to take his place, has good proofs that 
the child is ſuppoſititious, certainly the bare owning of this 
child by both parents, will not invalidate proofs, which I 


ſuppoſe to be full, It is not impoſſible ſor a man and wife 
to ſuppoſe a child, thro” revenge, or ſome other intereſt, 


in order to deprive a preſumptive heir of their inheritance. 
I fay, it is not impoſſible, though it rarely happens. There 
are however inſtances to prove the poſſibility, Indeed, to 
decide by law, that a child is ſuppoſititious, very convinc- 
ing prooſs mult be alledged, becauſe the Judges, who are 
obliged to follow the rules of law, are not determined by 
appearances, however probable they may be. But the caſe 
is not the ſame with the publick, on whom very often con- 
jectures grounded upon great probabilities, make as much 


_ impreſſion as the ſtrongeſt proofs. "The affair in queſtion | 
| having never been legally decided, I can only preſent the 


Reader with what has been moſt probably urged pro and 


con, in order to aſſiſt him either to be determined for or a- 


gainſt the pretended ſuppoſition of the Prince of Wales, or 


to ſhow him, that he ought to ſuſpend his judgment, till 


the thing is more plainly diſcovered. This I propoſe to do 

with impartiality, in producing the arguments alledged on 

both ſides. | | SI | PS 
$14; Oi: There are three opinions concerning the real or pretend- 
neuf cute ed birth of the Prince of Wales. 


Fee The firſt is, that the Queen was not with child when 
Wales. ſhe pretended to be fo, and that at the time of her pre- 
111. 5. : tended delivery, a ſon was ſuppoſed as being born of her. 


"22 The ſecond is, that ſhe was really with child, but that 
having the misfortune of a miſcarriage, ſhe continued ſtill 
to ſeign herſelf big, and at laſt ſuppoſed, or cauſed to be 
ſuppoſed, a child as born of her body, and that this child 
dying ſhortly after, another was ſubſtituted in his room, 
and to this, dying ſeven weeks after, ſucceeded another 

child. The third opinion is, that the Queen was really 

with child, and delivered the 1oth of June of a ſon, the 
ſame who is ſince called the Pretender, and is now at Rome. 
In confirmation of the firſt of theſe opinions it is alledged : 
1. That the King, for certain reaſons, was become inca- 
pable of children. 2. That the Queen had been ſeven years 
without being with child. 3. That now ſhe had never a 
conſtant reckoning. 4. That her delivery was ſudden, and 
immediately after the removing of her lodgings. 5. That 
it was on a Sunday morning, when all the Proteſtant Court- 

Ladies were at Church. 6. That neither the Princeſs 

Anne of Denmark, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, nor the 
Dutch Ambaſlador were preſent at her labour, though they 
weie the three perſons who ought principally to have been 
there. 7. That during the labour, her bed was not left 
ſo open as it ſhculd have been. 8. That while ſhe went 
with child, ſhe never ſatisfied the Princeſs Anne, and many 
Proteſtant Ladies about her, of her bigneſs, either by let- 
ting them tcel her belly, or ſee her breaſts. g. Neither did 
the ſhow the Princeſs any of her milk after her lying-in. 
10, That during her labour, a warming-pan was brought 
into the room, though the weather was extreme hot, and 
the room heated by a vaſt crowd of people. Laſtly, it 
was alledged, that tho' the King, Queen and Courtiers, 
ſufficiently knew beſore the delivery, that the nation ſuſ- 
pected an impoſture, they did not uſe thoſe precautions as 


66 


they might and ought to have done in ſuch-a caſe; and, 
inſtead of putting it beyond all poſſibility of doubt, they 
left ſo many marks of ſuſpicion, as cauſed infinite doubts 
and diſputes: inſomuch that ſome Roman Catholicks them- 
ſelves owned, T hat fo important an affair had been managed 
with great ſupineneſs and imprudence. This is what Mr. 
Echard ſays, one of the moſt moderate Hiſtorians, who is 
not to be ſuſpected by the King's adherents, 

Dr. Welwood is very ſhort in his account of this matter, 
and contents himſelf with giving the general opinion, with- 
out any thing of his own. Theſe are his words: 

„ While the Biſhops were in the Tower, the Roman 


« Catholicks had their hopes crowned with the birth of a ſm We. 


„ pretended Prince of Wales. The fears of a Proteſtant 
Succeſſor, had been the only allay that rendered their 
proſperity leſs perfect. Now the happineſs of having an 
heir to the Crown, to be bred up in their own Religion, 
quaſhed all thoſe fears, and atoned for the uncertainty 
of the King's life, It was ſo much their intereſt to have 
one, and there were ſo many circumſtances that ſeemed 
to render his birth ſuſpicious, that the nation in general 
were inclinable to believe, that this was the laſt effort 
of the party, to accompliſh our ruin. | 

But the moſt circumſtantial account of this affair, is that 


of Dr. Burnet Biſhop of Salisbury, in the Hiftory.of his own 


Times, publiſhed ſince his death. As I am to make ſome 


remarks on his teſtimony, it will be neceſſary to inſert the 


following paſſage, wherein he expreſly ſpeaks of the birth 
of the Prince of Wales. 


diſtinct an account of all that related to that matter, 
as I could gather up, either at that time or afterwards, 
The Queen had been for fix or ſeven years in ſuch arr ill 


„ death. Thoſe about her ſeemed well-afſured, that ſhe, 
who had buried all her children ſoon after they were 
born, and had now for ſeveral years ceaſed bearing, 
would have no more children. Her own Priefts appre- 
hended it, and ſeemed to wiſh for her death. She had 


put all people out of their hopes or fears of her having 
any children. Her ſpirits were now. much on the fret. 
She was eager in the proſecution of all the King's deſigns. 


to them all. And he, perhaps, to make her gentler to 


from Ireland; and the King went often to her. But it 
was viſible, ſhe was not like to gain that credit in af- 
fairs, to which ſhe had aſpired: And therefore this was 
leſs conſidered, _ | 

* She had another mortification, when Fitz- James the 
King's Son was made Duke of Berwick, He was a ſoft 
and harmleſs young man, and was much beloved by the 
King: But the Queen's diſlike kept him from making 
any great figure, He made two campains in Hungary, 


A 
La) 


verted the allowance that was given for keeping a table. 


the ſiege of Buda there were many occaſions given him 


than became his age and condition, Yet his Gover- 


him. 3 Bt 
In September, the former year, the Queen went to the 


<* Bath, where the King came and ſaw her, and ſtaid a 


© few days with her, She after that purſued. a full courſe 


= 


of bathing : And having reſolved to return in the end of 
& ject; and that made her ſtay there a week longer, She 


d came to //indfor on the 6th of October. It was ſaid, 


that at the very time of her coming to the King, her 


% mother, the Ducheſs of Modena, made a vow to the 
Lady Loretto, that her daughter might by her means 
<* have a ſon. And it went current, that the Queen be- 
“ lieved herſelf to be with child in that very inſtant in 
* which her mother made her vow : of which, ſome tra- 
<< yellers have aſſured me, there was a ſolemn record made 
eat Loretto, A conception ſaid to be thus begun, looked 
& ſuſpicious. It was now fixed to the 6th of O#ober : So 


cc 


e times: And the moſt aſtringent things that could be 
© propoſed were uſed. 

«© It was ſoon obſerved, that all things about her perſon 
were managed with a myſterious ſecrecy, into whic 

none were admitted but a few Papifts. She was not 
“ drefled nor undreſſed with the uſual ceremony. Prince 
6 h | « George 


«© I muſt now look back to England, where the Queen's nd {ron 
delivery was the ſubject of all men's diſcourſe. And B ſhop 


Burnet, 


ſince ſo much depends on this, I will give as full and as 1. 


ſtate of health, that every winter brought her very near 


great and frequent diſtempers, that returned often, which 


It was believed, that ſhe had a main hand in driving him 


him in his vagrant amours, was more eaſy to her in 
every thing elſe. The Lady Dorcheſter was come back 


that were little to his honour : For, as his Governor di- 
and ſent him always to eat at other tables, ſo, the' in 


to have diſtinguiſhed himſelf, yet he had appeared in none 
of them. There was more care taken of his perſon, 


nor's brother was a Jeſuit, and in the ſecret : So every 
thing was ventured on by him, and all was forgiven 


the nine months were to run to the 6th of Jah. She 
«© was in the progreſs of her big belly, let blood ſeveral _ 


1688. cf 
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wond, 
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September, an accident took her to which the ſex is ſub- 


748, 
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here? And carried her to the door. 


George told me, that the Princeſs went as far in deſiring 
to be ſatisfied, by feeling the motion, after ſhe ſaid ſhe 


was quick, as ſhe could go without breaking with her: 
And the had. ſometimes ſtaid by her even indecently , 


long in mornings to ſee her riſe, and to give her her 
ſhift : But ſhe never did either. She never offered any 
ſatisfaction in that matter by letter to the Princeſs of 
Orange, nor to any of the Ladies of quality, in whoſe 
word the world would have acquieſced. The thing 
upon this began to be ſuſpected: And ſome libels were 
writ, treating the whole as an impoſture. The uſe the 


Queen made of this, was, to ſay, that ſince ſhe ſaw 


ſome were ſuſpecting her capable of ſo black a contri- 


vance, ſhe ſcorned to ſatisfy thoſe who could entertain 


ſuch thoughts of her. How juſt ſoever this might be, 
with relation to the libellers, yet certainly it he was 
truly with child, ſhe owed it to the King and herſelf, 
to the King's daughters, but moſt of all to the infant 
ſhe carried in her belly, to give ſuch reaſonable ſatisfac- 
tion, as might put an end to jealouſy, This was in her 
power to do every day: And her not doing it, gave juſt 
grounds of ſuſpicion. 

« Things went thus on till Monday in Eaſter week. 
On that day the King went to Roche/ter, to ſee ſome 
of the naval preparations ; but was ſoon ſent for by the 
Queen, who apprehended ſhe was in danger of miſcar- 


rying. Dr. Scarborough was come to Knightsbridge to 
ſee Biſhop Ward, my predeceſſor, who had been his 


antient friend, and was then his patient : But the Queen's 


coach was ſent to call him in all haſt, ſince ſhe was near 


miſcarrying. Dr. Windebank, who knew nothing of 
this matter, ſtaid long that morning upon an appoint- 
ment for Dr. Walgrave, another of the Queen's Phyſi- 


cians, who, the next time he ſaw him, excuſed him 


ſelf ; for the Queen, he ſaid, was then under the moſt 
apparent ſigns of miſcarrying. Of this the Doctor made 
oath ; and it is yet extant. | 

% On the ſame day, the Counteſs of Clarendon, being 
to go out of town for a few days, came to ſee the 
Queen before ſhe went, knowing nothing of what had 
happened to her. And ſhe, being a Lady of the Bed- 
chamber to the Queen Dowager, did, according to the 
rule of the Court, go into the Queen's Bed-chamber 
without asking admittance. She ſaw the Queen a bed, 
bemoaning herſelf in a moſt doleful manner, ſaying often, 


Undone, undone + And one that belonged to her carried 


ſomewhat out of the bed, which fhe believed was linnen 
taken from the Queen.. She was upon this in ſome con- 
fuſion : And the Counteſs of Powis coming in, went to 
her, and ſaid with ſome ſharpneſs, What do you do 
Before ſhe had got 
out of the Court, one of the Bed-chamber-women fol- 
lowed: her, and charged her not to ſpeak of any thing 
ſhe had ſeen that day, This matter, whatever was in 
it, was huſhed up: and the Queen held on her courſe. 

„ The Princeſs had miſcarried in the ſpring. So, as 
ſoon as ſhe had recovered her ſtrength, the King preſſed 


her to go to the Bath, ſince that had ſo good an effect 


on the Queen. Some of her Phyſicians, and all her o- 


ther friends, were againſt her going. Lower, one of her 


Phyſicians, told me, he was againſt it: He thought, 
ſhe was not ſtrong enough for the Bath, though the 
King preſſed it with an unuſual vehemence. Millington, 
another Phyſician, told the Earl of Shrewsbury, from 


whom 1 had it, that he was preſſed to go to the Prin- 
ceſs, and adviſe her to go to the Bath, The perſon that 


ſpoke to him told him, the King was much ſet on it; 
and that he expected it of him, that he would perſwade 
her to it. Millington anſwered, He would not adviſe a 
patient according to direction, but according to his own 
reaſon : So he would not go. Scarborough and Mitherby 
took it upon them to adviſe it : So ſhe went thither in 
the end of May. 3 
« As ſoon as ſhe was gone, thoſe about the Queen 
did all of the ſudden change her reckoning, and be- 
gan it from the King's being with her at Bath. This 
came on ſo quick, that though the Queen had ſet the 
fourteenth of June for her going to Windſor, where 
ſhe intended to lie-in, and all the preparations for the 
birth and for the children were ordered to be made ready 
by the end of June, yet now a reſolution was taken for 
the Queen's lying-in at St. Zames's, and directions were 
given to have all things quickly ready. The Bath 
Water either did not agree with the Princeſs : or the 
advices of her friends were ſo preſſing, who thought her 
abſence from the Court at that time of ſuch conſequence, 
that in compliance with them ſhe gave it out it did not, 
and that therefore ſhe would return in a ſew days. 

«© The day after the Court had this notice, the Queen 


ſaid ſhe would go to St. Fames's, and look for the 


„ good hour, She was often told, that it was impoſhble 


6% 
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upon ſo ſhort a warning to have things ready, But 
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© ſhe was ſo poſitive, that ſhe ſdid, ſhe would Ive there 


that night, though the ſhould iye upon the boards, And 
at night, though the ſhorter and quicker way was to 
go from J/hitchall to St. Fomes's through the Park. and 
ſhe always went that way, yet now by a fort of afheta- 
tion, ſhe would be carried thither by Charinp-Cre/; 
through the Pall Mall. And it was given out by all 
her train, that ſhe was going to be delivered, Some 
faid it would be next morning: And the Prieſts ſerd 
very confidently, that it would be a boy. 

The next morning about nine a clock, ſhe ſent word 
to the King, that ſhe was in labour. 
Dowager was next ſent to. But no Ladies were ſent 
for : So that no women were in the room, but, two 
dreſſers, and one under-drefſer, and the midwite. [he 
Earl of Arran ſent notice to the Counteſs of Sunder- 
land; fo ſhe came. The Lady Bellafis came alſo in 
time. The Proteſtant Ladies that belonged to the 
Court were all gone to Church, before the news was 
let go abroad: For it happened on Trinity Sunday, it 
being that year on the tenth of June. The King brought 
over with him from Mhiteball a great many Peers and 
Privy-Counſellors. And of theſe, eighteen were let 
into the Bed-chamber ; but they ſtood at the fartheſt 
end of the room. The Ladies flood within the al- 
cove. The curtains of the bed were drawn cloſe, and 
none came within them but the midwife, and an under- 
dreſſer. The Queen lay all the while a bed: And in 
order to the warming one fide of it, a warming-pan 
was brought, but it was not opened, that it might be 
ſeen that there was fire and nothing elſe in it. 80 
here was matter for ſuſpicion, with which all people 
were filled. 

* A little before ten the Queen cried out as in a 
ſtrong pain, and immediately after the midwife ſaid a- 
loud, ſhe was happily brought to bed. When the Lords 
all cried out, of what? the midwife anſwered, the 
Queen muſt not be ſurprized ; only ſhe gave a ſign to 
the Counteſs of Sunderland, who upon that touched her 


forehead, by which, it being the ſign before agreed on, 


the King ſaid he knew it was a boy. No cries were 


heard from the Child; nor was it ſhewed to thoſe in 


the room. It was pretended more air, was neceſſary. 
The under-drefſer went out of the room with the child; 
or ſomewhat elſe in her arms to a drefling-room, to 
which there was a door near the Queen's bed; but 
there was another entry to it from other apartments, 
The King continued with the Lords in the Bed- 


chamber for ſome minutes, which was either a ſign of 
much phlegm upon ſuch an occaſion ; for it was not 
known whether the child was alive or dead: or it 
looked like giving time for ſome management. After 


a little while they went all into the dreſſing- room, and 
then the news was publiſhed. In the mean while, 
no body was called to lay their hands on the Queen's 
belly, in order to a full ſatisfaction. When the 
Princeſs came to town, three days after, ſhe had as 
little ſatisfaction given her. Chamberlain the man mid- 
Wife, who was always ordered to attend her labour be- 
fore, and who brought the plaiſters for putting back 
the milk, wondered that he had not been ſent to. He 


went according to cuſtom with the plaiſters : But he 


was told they had no occaſion for him. He fancied that 
ſome other perſon was put in his place; but he could 
not find that any had it. All that concerned the milk, 


or the Queen's purgations, was managed ſtill in the dark. 


This made all people inclined more and more to believe, 


there was a baſe impoſture now put on the nation. 
That ftill increaſed. That night one Hemings, a very 


worthy man, an Apothecary by his trade, who lived 


in St. Martin's-Lane, the very next door to a family 


of an eminent Papiſt, (Brown brother to the Viſcount 


* Montacute, lived there,) the wall between his parlour _ 
and theirs being ſo thin, that he could eaſily hear any 


thing that was faid with a louder voice; he ( Hemmings) 


was reading in his parlour late at night, when he heard 


one coming into the neighbouring parlour, and fay with 
a doleful Voice, the Prince of Wales is dead: Upon 


which a great many that lived in the Houſe came 


down ftairs very. quick: Upon this conſuſion he cou'd 
not hear any thing more ; but it was plain, they weie 
ina great conſternation, He went with the news next 
morning to the Biſhops in the Tower, The Counteſs 
of Clarendon came thither ſoon after, and told them, 


' ſhe had been at the young Prince's door, but was de- 


nied acceſs : She was amazed at it; and asked if they 
knew her: They ſaid they did, but that the Queen 
bad ordered, that no perſon whatſcever ſhould be ſuflered 
to come in to him. This gave credit to Hemwngs's Rory, 


and looked as if all was ordered to be kept ſhut up cloſe, 


till another child was found. One, that ſaw the child 
two days after, ſaid to me, that be looked firong, and 
9 fl e oe 
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1623. „ not like a child fo newly born, JVindebank met Mal- 
grade the day after this birth, and remembered him of 
« what he had told him eight weeks before. He ac- 
% knowledged what he had faid, but added, that God 
* wrought miracles: To which no reply could or durſf 
„ be made by the other: it needed none. So healthy a 
« child being ſo little like any of thoſe the Queen had 
« horn, it was given out, that he had fits, and could not 
« live, But thoſe who ſaw him every day obſerved no 
* {ich thing. On the contrary, the child was in a very 
c proſperous ſtate, None of thoſe fits ever happen'd, 
„ when the Princeſs was at Court; for ſhe could not 
© be denied admittance, though all others were. So this 
vas believed to be given out to make the matter more 
e credible, It is true, ſome weeks after that, the Court 
„being gone to J/indſor, and the child ſen to Richmond, 
« he ſell into ſuch fits, that four Phyſicians were ſent for. 
„ "They all looked on him as a dying child. The King 
« and Queen were ſent for, The Phyſicians went to a 
dinner prepared for them; and were often wondering 
that they were not called for. "They took it for 
&« granted, that the child was dead, But, when they 
« went in aſter dinner to look on him, they ſaw a ſound 
<« healthy child, that ſeemed to have had no fort of ill- 
<« neſs on him. It was ſaid, that the child was ſtrangely 
<« revived of a ſudden. Some of the Phyſicians told Lloyd, 
„ Biſhop of St. A/aph, that it was not poſſible for them to 
„think it was the fame child. They looked on one ano- 
ther, but durſt not ſpeak what they thought. 

« Thus J have related ſuch particulars as I could gather 
« of this birth: To which ſome more ſhall be added, 
hen I give an account of the proof that the King 


% brought afterwards to put this matter out of doubt; but 


of ENGLAND. Vol. II. 


ſuppoſing the reality of the pregnancy, it is clear, that the 16988. 
Qeen might have given ſatisfaction to the Princeſs, and 
the Proteſtant Court- Ladies. And it cannot be denied, 
that ſhe committed a great error in refuſing to do it. But 
it is certain, this refuſal proves nothing, if it be true that 
ſhe was with child, at leaſt till Eaſter week. The times 


are therefore carefully to be diſtinguiſhed. Her obſtinacy 


fourth, ſubſtituted in the room of the third; muſt be the 


« by which it became indeed more doubtful than ever, I 


« took moſt of theſe from the informations that were ſent 
over to the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, as I had 
% many from the vouchers themſelves. I do not mix with 
de theſe, the various reports that were, both then and af- 
« terwards, ſpread of this matter, of which Biſhop Lid 


has a great collection, moſt of them well atteſted. What 


truth ſoever may be in theſe, this is certain, that the 
method in which this matter was conducted from firſt to 
<< laſt was very unaccountable, If an impoſture had been 
intended, it could not have been otherwiſe managed. 
The pretended excuſe that the Queen made, that ſhe 
« owed no ſatisfaction to thoſe who could ſuſpect her ca- 
e pable of ſuch baſe forgery, was the only excuſe that ſhe 
could have made, if it had been really what it was com- 
«© monly ſaid to be. She ſeemed to be ſoon recovered, and 
« was ſo little altered by her labour, either in her looks 
<< or voice, that this helped not a little to increaſe jealou- 
fies. The rejoycings over England upon this birth were 
very cold and forced. Bonfires were made in ſome 
places, and a ſett of congratulatory addreſſes went round 


the nation. None durſt oppoſe them. But all was for- 


mal, and only to make a ſhew.“ „ 
After having related what has been ſaid by Mr, Echard, 

and the Biſhop of Salisbury, on the birth of the Prince of 
Males, I ſhall make ſome remarks on this ſubject, | 


The Author's I. If the accounts of theſe two famous writers be care- 
_ reflections fully examined, it will doubtieſs be ſurpriſing, to find a ſort 
een of contradiction between them. For the ſuſpicions men- 


tioned by the firſt, are, that the Queen, though ſhe pre- 
tended to be, yet was not with child. Nay, the Biſhop of 
Salisbury ſeems at firſt to ſupport this ſuſpicion, by ſpeak- 
ing of her great and frequent diſtempers; of her having fir 
{everal years ceofed bearing; of her having buried all her 
children ſeon after they were born; of her refuſing to give ſa- 
tisfaction to the Princeſs of Denmark, and the Proteſtant 
Ladies of the Court. Nevertheleſs, he ſays poſitively after- 
wards, that ſhe was really with child the 6th of October (1), 
and that in Za/ter week ſhe had a miſcarriage, that is, ſix 
months after conception. If this be true, it very plainly 
follows, that all the ſuſpicions entertained of the Queen 
from the beginning of January, (the time of her declared 
pregnancy) to Eaſter week, ought to vanith, though ſhe 
had been leſs careful of giving ſatisfaction to the publick, 
than the was. Aſſuredly this negligence is not capable to in- 
validate the reality of her pregnancy, if ſhe had a miſcar- 
riage in the beginning of her ſeventh month. What the 
Prince of Denmark told Dr. Burnet of his Princeſs's fruit- 
leſs endeavours to ſee the Queen riſe, cannot ſerve to con- 
firm the ſuſpicion of an impoſture, unleſs it appear, that 
this was from the Monday before Eaſter, to the icth of 
June (2). But the Biſhop fixes no time, It might even 
be inferred from the order obſerved by the Biſbop in his 
ftory, that what he ſays concerning the Princeſs of Den- 


mark, paſſed between January and Eaſter week. But, dinary in the Queen's ſudden reſolution, of going to lye-in 


(1) He only fays, „ it went current, that the Queen believed herſelf to be with child on Ofober 6,” p. 749, 2 | 
(2) lt is here proper to take notice of this paſſage in Biſhop Birrer. That the Princeſs went as far in deſiving to be ſut ſied by feeling the motion, 
after the Queen ſaid ſhe was quick, as ſhe could go without breaking with her." 15:4, | ö 7 


* 


at the Bath, one week longer than ſhe intended, by an ac- 


— 


to give no ſatisfaction, from January, when ſhe declared 
herſelf with child, to Eaſler week, can be aſcribed only to 
an unſeaſonable and prepoſterous haughtineſs. But it may 
be ſuſpected, that from Eaſler week, to the ioth of June, 
ſhe ſtill pretended to be with child, when ſhe was no longer 
ſo, and that ſhe produced another at the time of her pre- 
tended delivery. Thus all the ſuſpicions concerning the 
reality of her pregnancy, are to be included within the ſpace 
of two months. For in the year 1688, Eafter-day was the 
15th & April; the Queen had a miſcarriage the Monday 
before Eaſter, on the gth of April; and ſhe was delivered 
the 1oth of June, But no time is fixed for this refuſal of 
ſatisfaction to the publick, though, the Queen being fix 
months gone when ſhe miſcarried, ſhe might, for ſome 
time, have cauſed the motion of the child to be perceived. 
2. In the Biſhop of Salisbury's account, are four ſeveral 
children. The firſt, which really belonged to the Queen, 
was an untimely birth of ſix months. The ſecond was ſup- 
poſed at the time of her pretended delivery, and died the 
ſame day. The third was brought in the room of the dead 
child, and died alſo ſome weeks after at Richmond. The 


preſent Pretender. It is ſurprizing, that Mr. Echard, who 
probably writ the Hiſtory of this reign, but twenty or twen- 
ty- five years after the time I am ſpeaking of, ſhould have 
heard nothing of theſe two laſt impoſtures, but confines 
himſelf to one, in what he relates concerning the publick 
ſuſpicions. EE 

3. Fuller who pretended to give an exact account of the 
cheats, agrees not with the Biſhop of Salisbury. But I 
ſhall not inſiſt on his teſtimony, becauſe his pretended diſ- 
covery has been little regarded, | 

4. It remains therefore to examine what the Biſhop of 
Salisbury ſays, to make us ſuſpect the ſuppoſition of the 
the three laſt children. For, the firſt, which was but a 
miſcarriage, according to this author, was really the Queen's. 
To this end, we are to diſtinguiſh three different times, 
namely, before, at, and after her delivery. I ſhall make 
ſome obſervations upon the molt remarkable circumſtances 
of each of theſe times. | | 
1. The King's prefling the Princeſs to go to the Bath, 
agrees very well with the deſign of ſuppoſing an heir. For 
the preſence of the Princeſs at the Queen's pretended de- 
livery, muſt have been perplexing, on account of her in- 
tereſt to detect the impoſture. Had the King contented 
himſelf with barely adviſing her to go to the Bath, nothing 
could have been inferred from it, but that he thought the 
Bath good for her health. But his preſſing it with an un- 
uſual vehemence, and caufing a Phyſician to be told, that 
he expected it of him that he would perſwade her to it, 
ſeem to diſcover ſome ſecret deſign, eſpecially, when it is 
conſidered, that an impoſture was already ſuſpected. This 
ſuſpicion is farther confirmed by the change of the Queen's 
reckoning, and by her delivery two days after it was known, 
that the Princeſs was upon the point of returning from the 
Bath, But there muſt not be given to this cauſe of ſuſpi- 
cion, more ſtrength than it really has, For as it is very 
poſſible for the King to have believed, that the Bath would 
be of ſervice to the Princeſs his daughter, the ſuſpicion of 
his acting from another motive, is founded only upon the 
ſuppoſition of an impoſture. If this was well proved, the 
King's proceeding would become a ſort of a new proof. But 
as it is not, it ſeems that the ſuſpicion ought not to be ſup- 
ported by the ſuppoſition of the fact in queſtion, 
2. If it is true, that the Queen did not believe herſelf 
with child till the 6th of O#eober, and that ſhe afterwards 
ſuddenly changed her reckoning, there is reaſon to ſuſpect 
lome myſtery in it. And indeed, by this new reckoning 
ſhe was to be brought to bed during the abſence of the Prin- 
ceſs of Denmar#, whereas by the firſt ſhe could not be de- 
livered till after her return, To this may be added, that it 
it is true, that about the end of September ſhe was ſtopped 


cident to which the ſex is ſubject, ſhe could not be with 
child ſrom the 10th of September, nor conſequently brought 
to bed the toth of June. To this it is anſwered, that theſe 
miſreckonings are common to the whole ſex, But this rea- 
ſon cannot take place here, becauſe it did not appear that 
the Queen thought herſelf miſtaken, 1115 

3. It cannot be denied, that there is ſomething extraor- 
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picion. 


an ague, which begins with a cold fit. 


Book XXIV. 


probable reaſon has been given of this ſudden change, to 
ſhow that fhe could lye- in more com modiouſly at St. James's 
than at Mhiteball, nor why ſhe at firſt choſe Vindſor for 
the place, and fixed the time to the beginning of Jh. 

4. I own I ſee nothing in the Queen's aftectation of being 
carried to ref eget by Charing-Cre/s, through the Pall- 
Mall, to confirm the ſuſpicion of an impoſture, 

5. I never heard, that the preſence of the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury is abſolutely neceſſary at the delivery of the 
Queens of England, eſpecially at that of a popiſh Queen, 
who could have no great need of his aſſiſtance. 

As for the time of the Queen's delivery, there are many 
things to be examined. | 

1. The Queen aſter having declared her intention to lye- 
in at St, Fames's, without any apparent neceſſity, was bent 
to go thither on the Saturday, though nothing was ready. 


This is a fign, ſhe thought it would be too Jate if ſhe de- 


ferred going until the next day, It is therefore clear, that 
ſhe expected the moment of her delivery every hour, and 
yet when ſhe began to find herſelf ill, No women were in 
the room but two dreſſers, one under- dreſſer, and the midwife. 
Not one foreign Lady was in the Palace, It cannot be de- 
nied, that this was very extraordinary for a Queen, ſince 
it was ſo eaſy to have other Ladies at hand to aſſiſt her, and 
the more, as ſhe hourly expected the moment of her deli- 
very. It is no leſs extraordinary, that none of the Court - 
Ladies were called beſides the Counteſs of Sunderland, by 
the particular care of the Earl of Arran; and the Queen- 
Dowager, who lodged in Somerſet- Houſe, a great way from 
St. James's. All this ſeems to diſcover, it was not deſired 
that many Ladies ſhould be preſent at the labour. To this 


it is anſwered, that the Queen was ſurprized, as women 


frequently are, and that the Proteſtant Ladies were at 
Church. But ſome take occaſion from hence to confirm 
their ſuſpicion, They ſuppoſe, the Queen would not have 


gone with ſo much precipitation on Saturday night, to 


St. James's, if ſhe had not known ſhe ſhould be delivered 
the next morning, while the Proteſtant Ladies were em- 
ployed at their devotions. But after all, this is only a ſuſ- 
For, who can be ſure, that the Queen acted by 
the motive aſcribed to her? All that can be ſaid, is, that 
the point in queſtion being a child who, if a boy, was to 


take place of a Princeſs, preſumptive heir of the King her 
father, the King and Queen ought to have put his birth out 


of all doubt. Inſtead of this, they confirmed, by a myſte- 


rious conduct, ſuſpicions which were already but too far 


ſpread, and of which they could not be ignorant. The Em- 
preſs Conſtantia, wife of Henry VI, proving with child at 
the age of fiſty-two years, choſe a place the moſt . publick 


for her labour, and thereby removed all ſuſpicion of the birth 
of her child. On the contrary, the Queen of King Fames II. 


for having neglected all precautions, has left upon her ſon, 
real or pretended, a blot which has not yet been effaced. 

2. he King's being at the further end of the room with 
eighteen Peers and Privy-Counſellors, is a circumſtance 
which proves nothing all. It is well known, that on theſe 


_ occaſions men approach not the bed, to be eye-witneſles of 
All they can do, is to be attentive to 
Beſides the King 


what paſſes there. 
the cries of the mother, or the infant. 
himſelf was not leſs ſuſpected than the Queen. 


3. As to the warming-pan brought into the Queen's 


chamber, and which is ſuppoſed to have in it a new-born 
child, this is only a conjecture founded upon the ſeeming 
uſejeſsneſs of a warming-pan the ioth of June, which 
proved an exceſſive hot day. To this it is anſwered, that 
a labour is often attended with a quaking and trembling like 
This is what I 
know nothing of. It is alſo pretended, that it was im- 


poſſible to put a new- born child, in the narrow compaſs of 


a warming- pan, without ſtifling it. 5 | 

4. It is very extraordinary, that the Queen was not a 
full hour in labour; for the King was ſent for at nine o 
clock, and before ten the Queen was delivered. She cried 
out but once, in the moment of her delivery. When the 
mind is filled with ſuſpicions, ſuch circumſtances help to 
confirm them. Thoſe who are not in the ſame diſpoſition, 


find nothing extraordinary in this; becauſe the Queen had 


ever had eaſy and quick labours. 

5. It is commonly true, that children, the moment they 
are born, and expoſed to the air, are heard to cry. But I 
know not whether this can be conſidered as infallible. 


However, the Queen having neglected to give undoubted 
proofs of her pregnancy, every little uncommon circum- 


ſtance was capable to conſirm the ſuſpicion of an impoſture. 


27. JAM Es Il 


1638, at St. James's, when things were not ready. Hitherto no 


6. As to the ſtreſs that is laid upon the curtains of the 
bed being cloſe drawn, this cannot ſeem ftrange, ſince there 
were eighteen Lords in the room. | 

7. The circumſtance of the child's being not ſhewn, can 
cauſe no ſuſpicion, but on ſuppoſition of the ſuſpicion itſelf, 
which ought to have been removed, by ſhowing the child 
as it came from the womb. 
uſually done, till the midwife has taken due care of the 
child, But if this is urged to prove, that a child was not 
taken out of the Queen's bed, the ſuſpicion of the warm— 
ing-pan muſt neceſlarily be ſuppreſſed, for had a child been 
put in the pan, it could alſo be taken out of it. | 

8. What is ſaid of the Aing's continuing with the Los dd 
fome minutes in the Bed chamber, and that it looked like g- 
ding lime for fome nianagement, is a glofs which deferves little 
or no notice. | 

9. Thoſe who believe the child in queſtion not born of 
the Queen, would have had her take all the precautions 
which they themſelves imagine, to deſtroy all fort of doubt, 
and the omiſſion of one of theſe precautions is, with them, 
ſufficient to confirm their ſuſpicions, | 

10. If no ſatis faction was given to the Princeſs of Den- 
mark after her return from the Bath, it may be alledged, 
that ſhe diſcovered no jealouſy concerning the birth of the 
Prince of ales, and as the appeared convinced of the truth, 
there was no neceſſity of giving her proofs. 

17, The retufal of Chamberlain's plaiſters would be very 
apt to cauſe a ſuſpicion, if it was impoſſible for the Queen's 
breaſts not to want them. But how many labours are there, 
winch have no need of remedizs for putting back the milk? 


For, otherwiſe, it is not 


76; 


1689, 


However, the Biſhop of Salisbury obviates this anſwer, by T. I. p. 785, 


ſaying, that in her former labours, the Queen had always 
great plenty of milk. | . 

12. What is ſaid of the Queen's recovering fo ſoon after 
her delivery, proves nothing. Some mothers have ſo eaſy 
labours, that in a few days one can hardly perceive any al- 
teration in them. Beſides, it is too general an expreffion 
to ſay, the Qucen ſeemed to be fron recevered. The precite 
time ſhould have been marked, that it might be judyed, 
whether there was any thing extraordinary in it. 


Nevertheleſs, all theſe reaſons of ſuſpicion laid together, 


make an impreſſion upon many men, which each in parti- 
c.lar would not be able to do, We muſt always recur to 
this point, that the King and Queen, knowing that they 
were ſuſpected of an impoſture, ought to have taken juit 
meaſures to remove the ſuſpicion, and not having done it, 
it is not very ſtrange, it ſhould continue to this day. 

As to what paſſed aſter the delivery, I mean the ſuppo- 
fition of two children, when the firſt was dead, the Bithop 
of Salisbury's account reſts only upon the credit of ſome 


perſons whom he has given for vouchers, and of others not 


named by him. There are beſides ſeveral particulars, in 
proof of which he produces no teſtimony. „ 
He ſuppoſes, that the child of which it was pretended the 
Queen was delivered, died the ſame day. This ſuppoſition 
is grounded upon what Hemings heard through the wall of 


his parlour, and upon the denial of acceſs at the young 


Prince's door to the Counteſs of Clarendon. All this may 


be of ſome weight, when a bare ſuſpicion only is meant to 


be eſtabliſhed. But if it is produced as a proof, the inſuf- 
hciency of it, is eaſily ſeen. | 


upon the report of four Phyſicians, who were ſent for to 
viſit him. The Biſhop dees not make the Phy ficians po- 
ſitively fay that the child died, but only that, 77% at! 
loaked on him as a dying child, and as they were not called 
for after dinner, T hey took it for granted that the child was 
dead. But this - conſequence is not abſolutely neceſlary ; 
for poſſibly. they were not called, becauſe the child grew 
better. But, ſays the Bifhop, When they went in after din- 
ner to look on the child, they ſaw a ſound healthy child, that 


ſeemed to have bad no illneſs on him. They inferred from 


this, that he was not the fame child, and the Biſhop con- 
cludes that the firſt was dead, and another put in his room. 
What is particular in this fact, is, that theſe four Phy ſi- 
cians doubted, this was the fame child, only becauſe the 
firſt had been lick, and this was ſound and healthy, as if all 
children at ſuch an age were ſo like one another, that no 
feature could diſtinguiſh them. And yet, theſe Phyſicians 
thought, it was not the ſame child, only by the difference 
between a ſtate of health and ſickneſs. This is very ſur- 
prizing, ſince naturally the faces of the two children muſt 


have been ſo different, as not to need other marks (1). 


In ſhort, the Biſhop of Salisbury's whole account of theſe 
three impoſtures, reils eicher upon hearſay, or what he read 


(1) Colonel Sandi, who died in 1723. being in 1688. Geritleniin-wiiter to the Princeſs Ann:, was ſent by her from Tunbridge (where ſhe then was) to 


Court, to enquire after her brother's health. Going up immediately to the 


U the Room where the Prince hy. He faw there a pale long viſaged Child, 


King without ceremony or interruption, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, he came in 
w'th red Spots in his face, and other marks of weakneſs. This ſtruck him 


fo, that be took very particular rotice cf it: but preſentiy atter the Ladies in the room came and turned him cut, ſaying, the Prince was a fſeep. Ar 
h's going out he met the King, who ssked h'm with a diffurbed countenince, "whether he had ſceu the Printe? Sands fearing be had done ſome hir g 
»mils, denied it; upon which the King's countenance cleated up Some time after he was called to look at the Prince; but ſaw a child of very different 
holes and complexion frem that which be found before; All theſe particulars he committed to writing, and carried them to the Princeſs, Contin, of 


Baker's Ctron, Edit. 1740. p. 752, 


in 


The death of the ſecond child at Richmond ſtands only 
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Burnet. 
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4 


4638 in the informations ſent to the Prince and Princeſs of 
Ora-ge; for he was then at the Hague, The ſenders of 
thele informations were, probably, no friends of King 

Taxes, It is ther ore very poſEble, not to ſay likely, that 

they have aggravaied their reports, and collected every Cir- 
cumftatice, true or falſe, which was apt te perſuade the 
Prince and Princeſs, that the Prince of Wales was ſuppo- 
fititious. As tor the Biſhop of Salisbury, I am perſuaded, 
he has related nothinz but what he either heard, read, or 
believed to be true. But who can ſay, he was not deceived 
by prejudiced perſons, who looked upon their ſuſpicions as ſo 
many convincing proofs? I am aware, that all the Engliſh 
have not the ſame opinion of Dr Burnet as | have, Volumes 
of remarks upon his Hiſtory, in which he is violently abuſed, 
demonſtrate, that the Jacobites conſider him as the ſworn 
enemy cf James II, and as deſerving no credit. But as, 
for very good reaſons, they have not thought proper to 
make remarks upon what he ſays of three ſuppoſititious chil- 
dren, it is not my buſineſs to gueſs what they could have 
ſaid, I preſume therefore he has invented nothing, with- 
out pretending, however, to Warrant. what he ſays upon 
the teſtimony of others. 

J have enlarged upon the birth of the Prince of Wales, 
becauſe there ſeemed to me to be great confuſion, as well in 
the books, as in the diſcourſes on this ſubject. My intent 
was to help the reader, to determine for or againſt, or to 
ſuſpend his judgment till the thing is more fully cleared. As 
the principal deſign of Hiſtory is to eſtabliſh facts that are 
certain, to deſtroy thoſe that are falſe, and to inform the 
readers of the grounds of doubting with regard to ſuch as 
are dubious, I imagined, that in an affair ſo important as 
this, which has made ſo much noiſe, and will doubtleſs, yet 
long be talked of, the reader would be glad to know what 
to rely on. Thus much is certain, that moſt Proteſtants 
believed the Prince of Males ſuppoſititious, chiefly becauſe 
it would have been very diſadvantagious to them, that 
Zames II. ſhould have had a popiſh ſucceſſor, The Papiſts, 
on the contrary, queſtioned not this Prince's birth, becauſe 
nothing could be more ſerviceable to their Religion. I am 
perſuaded, there were few, either Papiſts or Proteſtants, 
but what were determined on this point, by their prejudices, 
But things having taken an unexpected turn, the truth or 
fallity of this Prince's birth have hitherto produced none of 
the effects which were hoped or feared (+). | 

The aſſurance of a popiſh ſucceſſor, made the King hope, 

he ſhould more eafily accompliſh his deſigns. But he 


wiſhed, above all things, for the concurrence of a Parlia- 


C!,-tirg ment. It was with this view, that cloſettings were once 
er ge more put in practice. He cloſetted ſuch as he intended to 
Hl. p. 864. gain. Promiſes and menaces were employed, and thoſe 
Welwood-. who refuſed to ſerve the King in his own way, as the word 
5. 18s. was, might aſſure themſelves of his heavieſt diſpleaſure, 
The King However, he neglected not more effectual means to force 
_ his ſubjects to compliance. He ordered ſome entire regi- 
Ireland, ments out of Vrelaud, and filled many vacancies in his 
Ibid. Engliſb regiments, with 1riſþ and popiſh officers. This 
gave fo great a diſguſt to the whole army, that lampoons 
and ballads were vented upon the Iriſpd, who were mortally 
hated by the Engliſb, eſpecially ſince the maſſacre in 
1641. | 


Toe Carl'ſſe Mean while, that the King's deſign in augmenting his 
33 forces might not be doubted, an addreſs, ſuppoſed to be 
N. 2348. drawn by a Jeſuit, was procured from the city of Carli/le, 
Echard. particularly, ** "To. thank his Majeſty for his royal army, 
Hl p. 865. c which really was both the honour and ſafety of the na- 
tion; let the Teckel:tes think and ſay what they would.“ 
And upon this occaſion the addreſſers aſſured his Majeſty, 
„That when, in his great wiſdom, he ſhould think fit to 
call a Parliament, they would chuſe ſuch members as 
would certainly concur with his Majeſty, in taking off 
<< the penal Laws and Teſts, and not hazard the election 
„of any perſon, who had any ways declared in favour of 
* thoſe Cannibal Laws. Surely, ſaid they, theſe men that 
<< orpoſe your Majeſty in ſo gracious and glorious a work, 
© do not conſider what a Sovereign Prince, by his royal 
power, may do. A work which heaven ſmiles upon, 
„and will reward with no leſs a bleſling, we hope, than a 
„% Prince. of /Yales.'' —— | 
Trya/of the During the publick rejoycings for the birth of the Prince 
Jeven Bi- of Wales, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the other 


burnae, ſix Biſhops, priſoners in the Tower, were brought to their 


Kennet» trials at the King's-Pench bar the 15th oi Fune. But upon 
Staie-Try- their motion for a delay, the trial was put off to the 29th 
IV. P- 300. - a 

of the ſame month, and in the mean time they were ſet 


(1) See State-Trafs, in King William's Reign. Tom. I. p- I2 
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at liberty upon their own recognizance. The 29th of 1689 
June, Meſtminſter-Hall was crowded with great numbers : 
of Lords, Gentlemen, and others, to be ſpectators of this 
famous tryal. The King's Counſel pleaded, That the pe- 
tition preſented by the Biſhops was a real and ſeditious li- 
bel, tending to diminiſh the King's prerogative, and excite 
ſedition amongſt the people. The Counſel for the Biſhons, 
on the other fide, retorted the-arguments of their adverſa- 
ries with great force and freedom, proving, that the King 
having no power to diſpenſe with penal Laws, a petition 
humbly preſented to remonſtrate to him that he had no 
ſuch power, ought not to be efteemed a libel: That it was 
injurious to the Biſhops, to accuſe them of having publiſhed 
a petition, which they had reſpectſully preſented to the 
King in private, and alone: That the occaſion of preſent- 
ing it was not ſought by them, but preſſed upon them: 
Nor could it be called a libel, becauſe the intent was inno- 
cent, and they kept within the bounds ſet by Act of Par- 
liament, After long pleadings on both fides, the Judges, 
in giving directions to the Jury, were not unanimous. 
There were four, of whom Mirigbt the Chief- Juſtice, and 
Holloway, were the King's creatures, Powell was recko- 
ned a man of perſect integrity, and Allybone was a Papiſt. 
Il right gave his opinion, That the petition preſented by 
the Biſhops was a libel. Holloway ſaid, That if the Jury 
were ſatisfied that the petition was preſented with no ill in- 
tention, but only to ſhew the reaſons of the petitioners diſ- 
obedience to the King's command, he could not think it to 
be a libel. Powell maintained, That the petition could not 
be a libel, becauſe it was founded upon the King's incapa- 
city to diſpenſe with laws, which was very true. Allybone 
aſſerted, That the crime of the Biſhops, was next door to 
treaſon (2). | 8 | 

The Jury withdrawing fate up all night, whether they bo are ac- 
could not agree, or to render their verdict more ſolemn, 4 
The next morning the Court being aſſembled, and the Hall 
filled with infinite crowds of people, the Jury pronounced 


the Biſhops Not Guilty, Immediately ſhouts of joy were Great Re. 


heard through the crowd, and the loudeſt acclamations fe- Cy. 295 


ſounded through the cities of Mei minſter and London. For Kennet, 
ſevera] hours, nothing was heard but repeated ſhouts of b. 55: 


both cities, tranſported with the news of the Biſhops ac- yg 


quittal, Nor was this all. For the King being gone that 12 the army, 


morning to the army on Hounſlotu- Heath, and dining in the 
Earl of Feverſham's tent, the news flew to the camp, 


where the whole army ſhouted ſo loud, that it ſtartled the _ 


King, and his whole company. The Earl of Fever/ham 
being ſent out to know what was the matter, immediately 
returned, and told the King, It was nothing but the ſhouts 

of the ſoldiers upon the news of the Biſhops being acquitted. 

Do you call that nothing! ſaid the King; but ſo much the 
worſe for them, : Notwithſtanding the reſentment expreſſed 

by the King, and his ſevere prohibitions againſt all riotous 
aſſemblies, the whole city was that night illuminated, and 
numberleſs bonfires proclaimed the general joy. This was ard cbriugb 
followed by almoſt all the great towns in the Kingdom, and 2b 
at Norwich particularly the joy was exceſſive. This was a2 
ſenſible mortification to the King, He at firſt threatned to 


deliver the Biſhops to the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioners, and 


to ſhow his indignation, he diſmiſſed Sir Richard Holloway 

and Sir Fohn Powell, and filled their places with others (3). 

The King perceiving the people's diſpoſition was not fa- 75. 1 
vorable to him, he reſolved at laſt to come to open force, 9 6 
But as he cculd only make uſe of his army, he was willing jos 
firſt to try how far he might depend on their obedience. Kennet- 
For this purpoſe, he thought fit to communicate his defign . Tae 
to every regiment {ingly, not doubting, that if two or three 111, 2.37 
ſubmitted, the reſt would follow their example. According- 

ly, the Major of the Lord Lichfields regiment was ordered 

to tell the officers and ſoldiers, that thoſe who were unwilling 

to contribute to the repeal of the "Teſt and Penal Laws, 
ſhould lay down their arms. But it was with the utmoſt Find: it . 
aſtoniſhment that he ſaw the whole regiment, two cap- “, a 
tains and a few Popiſh ſoldiers excepted, inſtantly lay down 5% Oeger. 
their arms. He remained for ſometime ſpeechleſs, but at 


laſt recovering his ſurprize, he commanded the ſoldiers 1 


. take up their arms again, and ſullenly told them, That for 


the future he would not do them the honour to ast their ad- 
be pa * ks 3 


It was now eaſy to foreſee, that with a Proteſtant army Filu Vasas- 


he ſhould never be able to introduce Popery, W herefore een 
he reſolved to caſhier many Proteſtant officers and ſoldiers, Þ,p,p oS- 
and to put Papiſts in their room. Accordingly he began cer: ans 
with ſome regiments ; but it gave a diſguſt to the whole . 


= 


(2) Allybone's opinion is not here truly repretented, What he affirmed was, that neither the Biſhops, nor any other men, had power to meddle with 
matter, relating to the Government. And he confirmed his aſſertion by an inſtance in James I. time, when it was declared to be nigh miſdemeanor, and 
next to Treaſ.n, to petition the King to put the penal Laws in execution. In which it feems he was miſtaken 3 for the Petition reterred. to, was a 


Peciticen agatnſt the Penal Laws. See State (li, Tom. IV. p. 391- 


(3) Sir. Robert Baldect one of the King's Countel in this Tryal, was made 


Judge in the room of the latter; and Sir Thomas Petvell of the former» 


Sir Chriſtopher Milton, one of the Juſtices of the Common Pleas, having about this time his wit of Eaſe, was ſucceeded by Sir {bomas Fenner 3 in whole 
reom, and in Sir {bomas Pete's, Serjeaut Ingicby and Serjeant Reberbam were made Barons of the Exchequer, Kennet, p. 516. 
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1688. army. Shortly after, reſolving to put thirty 1r4þ ſoldiers 
»: is o- into the Duke of Berwic#'s regiment, Lieutenant Colonel 
poſed. Beaumont, and other officers, remonſtrated to the Duke, 
- eee in « (That neither thoſe Gentlemen nor himſelf thought it 
Vale Tracts &« conſiſtent with their honours, to have foreigners impoſed 
7. . P.. dc upon them, — and therefore humbly petitioned, that 
_—_— ce they might have leave to fill up their companies with ſuch 
chard, © men of their own nation, as they ſhould judge moſt ſuit- 
I. P. 874 ce able to the King's ſervice; or otherwiſe, that they 

«© might be permitted, with all imaginable duty and re- 

&« ſpect, to lay down their commiſſions.” An account of 

this being tranſmitted to the King, he immediately ordered 

the Lieutenant Colonel, and five Captains to be taken into 

cuſtody, and tried by a Court-martial as mutineers. It 

was at firſt believed, that his intention was to cauſe them 

to be condemned to die, but ſome news from abroad altered 

Sept. 19. the ſentence, and they were only caſhiered. The fleet 
1 Flectin yas no better diſpoſed than the army to aſſiſt the King in 
3 his deſigns. This appeared, in that Vice-Admiral Strickland 
2 ordering Maſs to be ſaid on board his ſhip, there aroſe ſuch a 
lud. mutiny and diſorder amongſt the ſailors, that the officers 
pr could hardly fave the Prieft from being thrown over board. 
| The King's ſituation was ſuch, that it ſeemed he could 
neither advance, nor recede, His zeal for his Religion, his 
principles of Government, his temper naturally obſtinate, 

his condeſcenſion to the Queen, Prieſts, and Jeſuits, who in- 
ceſſantly ſurrounded him, allowed him not to leave his work 
unfiniſhed. Beſides, he muſt have changed his whole ſyſ- 

tem, as well as his whole Council, and nothing is more 

rare than to ſee a Prince proceed in that manner, before he 

is forced to it. But, on the other hand, he could eaſily 
perceive, how far he ſtill was from his end, by the diſpolition 

of his Subjects, his fleet, and his army. He hoped how- 

ever to ſurmount all obſtacles, becauſe, though one part of 

his people ſhewed a reluctance to ſubmit to his will, an- 

other part ſeemed diſpoſed to receive the yoke with ſubmiſ- 

Seme Biſhops ſion. There were Biſhops who had cauſed the Declaration 
re diſreſed for Liberty of Conſcience to be read in their Dioceſes, as 
% Ness the Biſhops of Durbam, Cheſter, and Roc heſter. i Nay, the 
leeres. firſt had ſuſpended thirty of his Clergy, for reſuſing to read 
Is: ts it(1). In Cheſhire, ſome Curates, Rectors, and others, 
4ireſs of not contented to read the Declaration, preſented alſo an ad- 
be Cheſture dreſs, wherein they tell his Majeſty,” i | 
Galen matter of the Declaration were not according to their 
No. 2374. „ wiſhes, yet the publiſhing of it was according to their 
8 < duty, fince it iſſued out from the expreſs Prerogative of 
his Supremacy over them; ſo that they could not but 

e with trouble of mind hear of the proceedings of the ſe- 

ven Biſhops, who, though they tenderly promiſed the 

<© Diſſenters ſomething, yet refuſed to do their part about 

e the Declaration, leſt they ſhould be parties to it, which 


„ reafon the addreſſers eſteem inſufficient, They there- 


<< fore, in all ſubmiſſion, become earneſt, though too mean, 
interceſſors to his Majeſty, in behalf of the Church of 


England, that the faults of theſe and others may not be 
laid to her charge, in whoſe communion there were 


cc 
c 
(e 
Cs 
4 
ks 


many, and they hoped there would be more, who con- 
curred in promoting the purpoſes of his mild Govern- 
ment: And ſo conclude with begging leave to make their 
congratulations for the happy birth of the young Princ 
in his Hereditary Succeſſive Kingdom. *—— — . 
The King flattered by ſuch addreſſes, and imagining, 
that terror would by degrees oblige his Subjects to ſubmut to 


Echard, his pleaſure, reſolved to puſh his point at all events. But, 
Ibid, 


ſon of Cartwright Biſhop of Cheſter, who had procured 
this addreſs, was refuſed to be admitted to a Fellowſhip 
in one of the Colleges at Oxford, and that Gyford, nomi- 
nated by him to the See of that city, was likewiſe denied 
his Doctor's degree. un | : 
0-4-7 from But the reſolution taken by the King and his Council was 
cle not to be ſhaken by any obſtacles. "Tho? the ſeven Biſhops 
. had been acquitted of the pretended crime laid to their charge, 
„ig rhe the new Eccleſiaſtical Court did not think itſelf bound by 
17 5. that precedent, Wherefore, the commiſſioners, by an or- 
tu, der made the 12th of Fuly, Command all Chancellors, 
eres „ Archdeacons, Commiſſaries, and Officials, to enquire in 
Lenne „ what Churches and Chapels his Majeſty's Declaration 


. 515. © was read, and to tranſmit an account thereof upon the 
Arnet. 


FRA to whom the order was directed, never took any notice of 
4 /:con4, it. The commiſſioners being met on that day, were not a 
ores little puzzled how to proceed. At laſt, after a long conſul- 
Kenner,” tation, they were contented to renew their firſt order, © Re- 
thu, < quiring all perſons having Eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, to 
| << tranſmit to them upon the 6th day of December next, 

<< an account of the enquiry they are hereby commanded 

to make in their Viſitations, together with the names of 


the Parſons, Rectors, Vicars, and Curates, that had ei- 


“ That if the 


on the other hand, he had the mortification to hear, that a 


<< 16th day of Auguſt next.” But the greateſt part of thoſe 


© ther obeyed, or diſobeyed his Majeſty's command.” The 1688, 
affairs which happened before the expiration of that term, 
hindered, that it was not known what the Eccleſiaſtical 

Court intended to do, or whether this order would have 

been better obeye« than the former. 

Doctor Sprat, Biſhop of Rocheſter, one of the Biſhops of Th BIN ＋ 

the new Eccleſiaſtical Court, now thought it time to wich- e 55 
draw. Wheretore he writ to his Collegues a letter, where- cn 
in he told them: “ That ſince their Lordſhips were re- 1. 8 
** ſolved to proceed againſt thoſe, who had not complied 
* with the King's command in reading his Declaration, it Ecbhad. 
* was abſolutely impoſſible for him to ſerve his Majeſty any ee 27 06 
longer in that commiſſion,” He proceeds farther and p. ,,., 
ſays, That though I myſelf did ſubmit in that particu- 
lar, yet J will never be any ways inſtrumental in puniſh- 
ing thoſe my brethren who did not: For, as I call God 
to witneſs, that what I did was merely upon a principle 
of Conſcience, ſol am fully ſatisfied, that their foibear- 
** ance was upon the ſame principle.” This Biſhop was 
one of thoſe on whom the Court relied, and therefore his 
defection could not but trouble the King extremely, Seve- 
ral have thought, that the principal motive of this proceed- 
ing, was to ſcreen himſelf in time from the approaching 
ſtorm, of which he had received ſome intimation, 

From the Prince's birth, thoſe who had any concern for 
their Religion or Country, ſaw clearly the danger with 
which both were threatned. It was evident, that the King 
no longer pretended to govern by the laws of the land, but 
according to his will and pleaſure, He had ſufficiently diſ- 
covered his intention ; ſo that nothing leſs than a total ſub- 
verſion of the Government in Church and State could be 
expected. If this did not ſufficiently authorize the moſt 
conſiderable members of the State to take meaſures for the 
prevention of ſuch a deſign, it is hard to conceive, what dif- 
terence there can be between a Government, like that of 
England, limited by laws, and an abſolute Monarchy, And 
yet it cannot be duubted, that the Government of England 
is different from that of moſt other States. I am very ſen- 
ſible this point is not without difficulty, and that it is not 
eaſy in England to fix the limits of the Subjects obedience. 

W hilft the Church of England prepoſterouſly believed, that 
the King had no delign to alter the form of the Govern- 
ment, but intended only a little to enlarge his Prerogative, 
inſtead of thinking proper to oppoſe it, ſhe believed it for 
her advantage, as it might prevent attempts like thoſe which 


cc 
cc 


had occaſioned ſo many miſchiefs in the reign of Charles J. 


The Presbyterians, the Independents, the Anabaptiſts, had 
carried the principles of the Republicans fo far, and drawn 
ſuch terrible conſequences from them, that after the Refto- 
ration of Charles Il, it was thought in ſome manner neceſ- 
ſary to run into the other extreme, by inveſting the King 
with a power, which, rightly confidered, might have had 
conſequences not leſs dangerous than the Republican princi- 
ples. But herein the ſole aim was to curb the Non-con- 
formiſts, by the King's authority, without foreſeeing, that 
a time might come, when the King would uſe the power 
aſcribed to him, againſt all his Subjects in general, and the 
Church of England in particular. That time being come 
under James II, the Church of England opened her eyes, 
though a little too late, and ſaw that ſhe had been labour- 
ing for her own deſtruction, in maintaining, and even openly 
preaching Paſlive-Obedience, without any reſtriction. It 
was from this doctrine, inculcated fo carefully, and fo long, 
upon the minds of the Engliſb, as eſſential to the Church, 


that thoſe ſubmiſſive addreſſes proceeded, which were daily 


preſented to the King. And indeed, as no bounds had 
been ſet to Paſſive - Obedience, many people did not con- 
ceive that they could, with a ſafe conſcience, refuſe an 


unlimited obedience to the Sovereign. But at laſt, thedan- The Church of 
ger of the Kingdom convinced men of ſenſe, that the royal England de- 


authority was neceſſarily to be bounded,otherwiſethe Church 3 
and State were going to be ruined. Periaciples 
Such being the ſituation of affairs, ſeveral Church of Eng- Fan 
land men, both of the Clergy and Laity, thought it time fe he 
to take meaſures for ſtopping the King's progreſs, and K %. 
bounding his power. Though they had themſelves carried 
it very high, they choſe rather to retract, than, by their 
obſtinacy, to throw the Church and State into imminent 
danger, in continuing to maintain a doctrine which could 
juſtly be conſidered as the principal fountain of the King- 
dom's calamities. | 
The firſt and moſt neceſlary precaution taken by them, , ,,._ 
was to form a ſtrict union between the Church of England projected be- 
and the Nonconformiſts, for their common ſecurity, This hoops the 
union was become more eaſy than ever. The two parties £11.94 an 
agreed, that their diviſion had been the ſole cauſe of their the Precbytc- 
ruin. This was a ftrong motive for their union.. The 88 
Churchmen acknowledged, they had carried Paſſive-Obe- 111, p. 875. 


ence too far, and that it had produced ill effects. They 


(1) And amongſt them one of his own Chaplains, Echard, Tom. III. p. 876, 


No. 82. Vor. II. 
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1688, ſhowed a readineſs to comply with the ſcruples of the Preſ- begun, the old Lord JYharten pretending a journey into 1632 68 
byterians, in relinquiſhing the ceremonies which might be Germany, paſſed thro' the Hague. Colonel Sidney, uncle ; 5 
conſidered as indifferent, or at leaſt to leave every man at to the Earl of Sunderland, went to the Sato, on pretence 
liberty to practiſe or not practiſe them. This was all the of only drinking the waters. The Lord Dunblain, fon 
Presbyterians could reaſonably expect. In ſhort, as the to the Earl of Danby, and commander of an independent 
Churchmen appeared touched with the calamities occaſion- frigate, croſſed and re-crofſed the ſeas, to carry ſeveral 
ed by their exceſſive rigor, ſo they ſeemed diſpoſed to more diſpatches and reſolutions. The Earl of Shrewsbury mort- 
condeſcenſion, if things were reſtored to their former ſtate. gaged his eftate for forty thouſand pounds, and went over Ali 
The Preſbyterians, who had hitherto groundleſsly accuſed to the Prince to offer him both his purſe and his ſword. from þ 
the Church of England of leaning to Popery, could not He was quickly followed by Admiral Herbert, his couſin 10 * 
ſorbear acknowledging their error, after the firmneſs of the Mr. Herbert, Mr. Ruſſel, the Lord Mordaunt, and the Ech 
ſeven Biſhops had diſcovered the injuſtice of that accuſation. Earl of Wiliſpire. The principal perſons with whom they ul. f 
T heſe diſpoſitions being well managed by prudent and well- held correſpondence in England, were, the Earls of Danky, 
meaning men of both parties, produced at laſt an unifor- Devonſhire, and Dorſet, the Lords Lovelace and Delamere, Law 
mity of ſentiments, with regard to the principal point in the Duke of Norfolk, the Marquiſs of Hallifax, his ſon the im. 
queſtion, namely, That it was abſolutely neceſſary to think Lord Eland, the Marquiſs of Wincheſter, his ſon the Lord 
of means for the preſervation of Religion and the State,  Pawlet, the Lord Willoughby ſon to the Earl of Lindſey, gelt 
from the impending danger. The leading men on both Mr. Le/fter, Mr. Hampden, Mr. Powle, and many others, Advi 


ſides, took great pains to cutb the paſſionate, whoſe views 


beſides ſeveral eminent citizens of London (1). 


[ ected 
Earl | 


The Prince of Orange being fully determined to head 7% Engin 


the party, it was, after ſeveral conſultations, reſolved, that 1 
1 


the Ingliſb Lords at the Hague ſhould demand aſſiſtance of 6ene-:/, 


were very narrow. In a word, without the King's know- 
ledge, the Whigs and Tories were reconciled, and 1efol- 
ved to Jabour jointly for the preſervation of their country. 


Sund: 
Kenf 
p. Fl 
Echa 


But unfortunately, this union ended with the danger. How- 
ever, it may be affirmed, that this reconciliation of the 
two parties was the moſt fatal blow that could be given to 
the King's affairs, ſince his greateſt ſtrength lay in their 
diviſion. Father Orleans calls this union, a league againſt 
the King. It would be needleſs to diſpute about this term. 
The queſtion is only to know, whether this union, this 
league, or whatever elſe it may be called, was contrary to 


law, to conſcience, to the duty which ſubjects owe to their 


Sovereign. But to decide this queſtion, the Government 
of England mult be diſtinguiſhed from that of other States, 
and on pretence of the name of King, common to ſo many 


Princes, the rights of one Sovereign not confounded with 


thoſe of another, in order to apply to a King of England, 
whatever is aſſerted of Sovereignty in general, This was 


the States, in the name of all England. But to prevent the Ferd. 


ſecret from being divulged, they applied at firſt only to 
perſons of the greateſt credit and influence, who promiſed 
tq uſe all their intereſt, at a proper time, to promote the 
deſign. There was no need of many arguments to prevail 


with the States to aſſiſt the diſtreſſed Englyh. They were e fee 
equally concerned in the affair with the Englif themſelves ; 7 . 


for the ruin of Holland would doubtleſs have ſoon followed 
the ſlavery of England. Of this the deſigns of Lewis XIV, 
and his union with James II (2), left no room to doubt. 
All the difficulty lay in making preparations, in concealing 
the deſign of them, in raiſing forces in the room of thoſe 
which the Prince ſhould lead into England, and in ſecuring 
a timely relief, in caſe the King of France ſhould attack 
Holland. But all theſe things were taken care of, with 


HI. p. 830, 


III.! 


The! 
ders 
callin 
lame 
Echa 
III. 


an artifice frequent with James I. The queſtion therefore great addreſs and ſecrecy, The difference at that time, 7% 4fur 


{ 1) As alſo the Lord Churchill, afterwards Duke of Marlborongh, Colonel Trelawny, and Colonel Kirk, Brornet, p. 764. 


2) See State-Trads in King William's reigu. Tom. I. p. 37, &. 
3 - "= 


for 


is to know, whether, in ſuppoſing the conſtitution of Eng- about the election of an Archbiſhop of Cologne, between raw of 

land ſuch as it appears in this Hiſtory, James II. had vio- Prince Clement of Bavaria, and the Cardinal of Fur/tem- to cover the 

lated it in the moſt eſſential parts; whether he had now burg, furniſhed the States with a pretence to aſſemble an Ea ay = 
. | . . ngland. ee 

changed or conſiderably altered it ; whether there was ground army near Nimeguen. On the other hand, the Prince of gurner. offers 

to fear an entire ſubverſion ; and whether the Engliſb were Orange, by his intrigues, prevailed to have the direction of P 757. ON 

obliged to ſuffer it without oppoſition, Of this the readers affairs then on the carpet, committed to the management KEKen 

may judge, from what they have hitherto ſeen. But in of three or four members of the States, on pretence of the W 7.5 

ſuppoling even that James II. had changed, or deſigned to correſpondents the Count d Auaux the French Ambaſſador Y 17 

change the Conſtitution, a ſtrong objection lay againſt thoſe, had in Holland, who might inform him of their reſolutions. * 
who believed it proper to oppoſe the entire execution of his "Theſe commiſſioners, all in the Prince of Orange's confi- A 7 . 

a 9 147 rince of 
deſigns; namely, the ſrequent declarations of the Parlia- dence, under colour of the Cologne affair, gave orders for Orange. Z 
ment and the Church of England, ſince the reſtoration, incamping an army, and preparing a fleet. At laſt, the - 
that an unlimited obedience was due to the King. This Prince of Orange, on pretence of providing for a war 13 J 
objection was ſo ſtrongly impreſſed on the minds of ſome againſt France, which ſeemed to be near, had an interview chr A 
Churchmen, that they could not reſolve to oppoſe the King's at Minden in Męſiphalia, with the Electors of Saxony, and Y 
deſigns, becauſe they looked on ſuch oppoſition as an act of Brandenburgh, the Princes of the Houſe of Lunenburg, and E- 

| rebellion. Nay, many perſiſt in this opinion even to this the Landgrave of Heſſe-Cafſel, and ſecured their aſſiſtance, I 
day, and with the Papiſts form the party of the Jacobites. in caſe France ſhould attack Holland or the Low-Countries, E 
Happily for England, moſt of the Clergy and Laity of the while he was engaged in the Engliſb expedition. All this 3 
eftabliſhed Church were of a contrary opinion, and laboured was tranſacted with ſuch ſecrecy, that the Ambaſſadors of 5 
effectually for the preſervation of Religion and the Govern- France and England, at the Hague, could get no certain H 
ment, in conjunction with the Whigs, who made no ſcru- intelligence. They were forced to recur to conjectures, 3 
ple of uniting with them in the ſame deſign, tho? the firſt had uſually been informed of the reſolutions YZ 

A Reſelution The union between the Whigs and Tories being effected, of the States, as ſoon as they were taken. | | * 

rags SY = ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, as well amongſt the Clergy When the Prince of Orange had ſecured to the States, in H l. 3 2 

of Orange, AS the Laity, began to form a ſcheme for the execution of caſe of need, the aſſiſtance of theſe Princes, he concerted dur 

orgs the great deſign to preſerve the Church and State. They his expedition with ſuch prudence and ſecrecy, that his a 

P- Hoc. ſaw no expedient more proper, than to put the Prince of ſcheme was not known till after the execution; namely, 1 +4 
Orange at the head of the party againſt the King. That that the States, under colour of being ready to ſupport the _ 7 

Prince was fo intereſted in the affair, that it was not doubted election of the Prince of Bavaria, ſhould form a camp on 5 ps 
he would contribute whatever lay in his power, both to ſave the Heath near Nimeguen, a place too remote from the W &: 
England, and ſecure the ſucceſſion to the Princeſs his wife, ſea, to give any ſuſpicion that theſe troops were deſigned _ YE 
lately defeated of her right by a Prince, who generally for an imbarquement: That a fleet of fifty men of war 3 ri 
paſſed for ſuppoſititious. Theſe were very powerful motives ſhould be prepared, with a ſufficient number of tranſports, mY 
to actuate the Prince of Orange. But there was ſtill an- for the imbarkation of twelve or thirteen thouſand men: . 
other, which was naturally to have a great effect upon him; That, to prevent the alarm which theſe tranſports might I 8 
namely, the extreme danger to which Holland would be ex- give, the merchants of Amfterdam, Rotterdam, and other . 
poſed, in caſe the King accompliſhed his deſign, by reaſon maritime places, ſhould freight as many as they could on 3 = 
of the cloſe union between the Kings of England and France, divers pretences: That theſe ſhips ſhould repair to ſeveral 3 

Several It was with this view that ſeveral great men timely repair- ports, at a time aſſigned, to take the forces aboard, and af- 3 5 

Fan ed to the Hague, on divers pretences, to confer with the terwards to the Goree, where the men of war ſhould expect Bn 

_ Geutlemengo Prince of Orange. The firſt were, Mr. Sidney, brother them: That the Prince of Orange ſhould put himſelf on nne 

over to him, to Alger noon Sidney, (beheaded in the laſt reign) afterwards board this fleet, and at his landing in England, the Engl bim 
— 857 Earl of Rumney, Sir Robert Peyton, Sir Rowland Gwin, Dr. perſons of quality, by whom he was invited, ſhould diſperſe 
Burner, Burnet, and others. It is to be preſumed, that aſſurances themſelves into divers parts of the Kingdom, to excite in- 
E &c. were tranſmitted from them to their friends in England, ſurrections, and levy troops, while the Prince, with his little 
III. p. 359. Of the good inclination of the Prince to the common cauſe. army, ſhould make head againſt the King. It was not 

In Fuly, one Foſeph Flight brought over into England about doubted, but the Prince's army would conſiderably increaſe * 

fourſcore letters from perſons of quality and credit, and when he ſhould be in England, and the people in general 3 

carried back anſwers to the Hague, The affair being thus be ready to ſecond the efforts of thoſe, who were labouring Go 

Id, 
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688, for their deliverance. This whole ſcheme was executed in 

1 the manner it had been reſolved, without the Ambaſſadors 

of England and France being able to learn any thing cer- 

tain. They conjectured, however, by the naval prepara- 

tions, that ſomething was ſecretly contriving againſt Eng- 

land. Indeed it was difficult to prepare ſour or five hun- 

dred tranſports, and fiſty men of war ſo privately, that 

4dvice ſent they ſhould have no intelligence from their ſpies. The 

from France Count D* Avaus failed not to ſend his conjectures to the 

K's Court of France, which were immediately tranſmitted to 

Echard. England. Moreover, Mr. Skelton, King ames's Envoy 

ul. p. 881. at the Hague, had before informed him of an intercepted. 

letter, which intimated, that a great project was fecretly 

1; nglefedby carrying on againſt him. But the King was then ſo ſecure 

pint of ſucceſs, that he neglected this intelligence, believing it 
only an artifice to divert him from his deſigns, 

Skelton's A little before, Mr. Bud“ de Verace, a Proteſtant of Ge- 

Advice negt neva, Gentleman- Uther to the Princeſs of Orange, having 

rw} / e been diſmiſſed, was returned to his own country. When 

Sunderland. he heard of the great preparations in Holland, he writ to 

Kennet. Mr, Skelton, then Envoy at Paris, that he had things to 

Ehud. communicate to the King of England, that were of no leſs 

Ill. p. $92. concern than his crown, but would not diſcover the ſecret 

to any but the King himſelf; and that if his Majeſty would 

let him know his pleaſure, he would immediately repair to 

London. Shelton was not wanting to give information to 

the Court of England, and to repeat it by five or fix let- 

ters. But no notice was taken of it, whether through a 

too great ſecurity, or that the Earl of Sunderland, to whom 

the letters were addreſſed, did not think proper to com- 

municate them to the King. | 

The King or Mean while, as the armament in Holland could hardly 

dr;Writsfor be concealed any longer, and the King receiving repeated 

on advices of it, he judged it convenient, at all events, to flat- 

Echard. ter the people with the expectation of a Parliament. So, 

ill. p. 334: the 24th of Auguſt, he declared in council his intention to 

call a Parliament for the 27th of November, and the Chan- 

cellor had orders to iſſue out the writs the 5th of September, 

However, the writs were not ſent, which gave occaſion to 

think, the King only deſigned to amuſe the publick. 

Rejefts the The next day, Mr. de Bonrepos arrived at London from 

fer: of Paris, and had ſeveral conferences with the King. Ir is 

ance. pretended, that he offered him from the King of France a 


Kenner, fleet, and an army of thirty thouſand men, but that the 


7.518. Earl of Sunderland prevented the offer from being accepted. 
7755 He is ſaid to repreſent to the King, That it would be 
N very dangerous to introduce a foreign army into Eng- 
& and, at the very time he was preparing to hold a Par- 
& liament: That he would entirely loſe the hearts of his 
e ſubjects, and even of thoſe who were moſt devoted to him: 
% That if the French ſhould have a mind to render them- 
«© ſelves maſters of the Kingdom, he would find but very 
© few who would join to deliver bim from ſuch trouble- 
* ſome gueſts, and that in accepting ſo powerful an aid, 
<& he would quickly become only a Viceroy to Lewis XIV. 
Some have pretended, that this advice was evident treachery 
in the Earl of Sunderland, who was gained by the Prince 
of Orange. But this accuſation reſts only upon the ill ſuc- 
_ ceſs of the King's affairs afterwards, and upon the ſuppo- 
ſition that he would have ſucceeded in his deſigns, had the 
King of France's offer been accepted. However, the King 
refuſed the aid, becauſe he thought it unneceſſary, and yet, 
Anem Treaty it is pretended, that he made at this very time a new alli- 
he France. ance with Lewis, but which was never publiſhed. _ 
p. 768. In the mean time, the King hearing from ſeveral parts, 


Memorial of that an armament was making in Holland, he ordered the 


abel Marquiſs of Albyville, his Ambaſſador, to preſent a Memo- 


tothe States; rial to the States, to demand what they meant by their 
Renn warlike preparations, eſpecially by ſea, at that time of the 
p.18. year. The States anſwered, That they armed in imitation 
Th<ir anſwer, of his Britannick Majeſty, and might with more reaſon de- 
roo mand an explanation about the alliance into which he was 
T.1.p.z1,42, lately entered. This anſwer increafing the King's ſuſpi- 
Burnet. Cions, he now began to take the neceſſary meaſures for put- 
. ting himſelf in a poſture of defence. With this view, he 
Te Hing put gave the governments of Portſmouth and Hull, the two 
Cle keys of the Kingdom, to Papiſts, and took care to have 
Echary, the majority of the officers and ſoldiers of theſe garriſons of 


Il. p. 885. that Religion. 
as beate, After all, he could not yet believe, the Prince of Orange 
line. would venture to attack him, He ſlill relied on his fleet 
and army, though he had now had ſeveral demonſtrations 

of their diſaffection. The Court of France could not con- 

ceive the cauſe of ſo ſtrange an indolence ; nor was Skelton 

leſs puzzled to anſwer the queſtion ſo often asked, why the 

King his maſter refuſed the aſſiſtance of France? He could 

Skelton's only ſay, that he had no orders about it. At laſt, in a con- 
22 +, the ference. one day with Monſieur de Croifſy upon this ſubject, 
France, he told him, it was his private opinion, that if France would 
id, p. 886, threaten to attack the States-General, in caſe any thing was 


attempted by them againſt the King of England, ſuch a 


declaration would break all the Prince of Oranges mea- 


ME s II. 7 


ſures. The Court of France approving of this propoſal, the 1688. 
Count D' Foaux preſented a memorial to the States the zoth R. Coke. 
of Auguſt, declaring : ** That all circumſtances inclined Hemer 
Warming in Holland thieatned England, therefore his Ma- J- Sate, 
„ jeſty had commanded him to declare to them, on his 07: 


State-Tracts 


** part, — That the ties of friendſhip and alliance between H. I. p. gi. 
* him and the Ring of Great-Britain, werld oblige him nat Keoner. 

* only to offiſt him, but alſo to look on the firft act of hoſti-\; 1% 

„ ity that ſhould be committed by their troops er their fleet, p. 708, 

* againſt his Maje/ly of Great-Biitain, to be @ manife/t 
rupture of the peace, and a breach with his Crawn.” 
The States, after an ambiguous anſwer to tlus Memorial, 
demanded of the Marquiſs of Albyville, the meaning of the 
new alliance between the two Kings, The ſame demand 
was made to the Court of England by the States Ambaſſa- 
dor, Yan Citters, to whom they ſent a copy of the memo- 


rial. Whereupon the King ſummoned a Council, and by Pima i» 


the Earl of Sunderland's means it was reſolved, to diſown 3 
the proceedings of the Count D*Avanx. This reſolution Ibid. 
was immediately communicated to the Ambaſſador of the 


States, and to all the King's Miniſters in foreign Courts. 


Moreover, to convince the publick, that the King was not State-TraGs 
concerned in the memorial preſented by the Count D' Avaux, * 2 


Skelton was recalled, and immediately ſent to the Tower. 
On this occaſion, the Earl of Sgnderland reaſoned upon Srſricions 


the ſame principle advanced by him, when the aſſiſtance of- 7" Fang 


fered by France was in debate. It cannot be denied, that Sunderland. 


his reaſons appeared plauſible to the King. But it is ſup- rar 


: , Echard. 
poſed by ſome, that the King was deceived, and that it ii. . 886. 


was not poſſible for the Earl of Sunderland to be deceived 
alſo. Wherefore they aſcribe his counſels to an expreſs de- 
ſign of betray ing his maſter. Thoſe who talk thus, are, 
'tis likely, very ſorry, the King did not follow the con- 
2 opinion, and embrace the offer of France. They are 
perſuaded, in that caſe, the Prince of Orange's meaſures 
would have been diſconcerted, his undertaking relinquiſhed, 
and the King, with the aſſiſtance of thirty thouſand men, 
been abſolute maſter of his Kingdom. But it muſt be con- 
ſidered, that this is ſuppoſing an uncertain event; that 
the prime Miniſter's advice, preceded the King's diſaſter 
ſome months; and, to accuſe him of an intention to betray 
the King, it muſt be ſuppoſed, that he could have foreſeen 
what the King himſelf did not: In a word, that he was 
ſecretly engaged with the Prince of Orange, of which how- 
ever there is no poſitive proof. The moſt plauſible ground 
of ſuſpicion againft him, is, his admiſſion into that Prince's 


Council and confidence, when on the throne. But he was 


not the only Miniſter of King James, who was thus fa- 
voured by King William. It is however certain, though 
the Earl of Sunderland embraced the popiſh Religion, he 
was, and ftill is, ſuſpected by the Papiſts. There are even 
Proteſtants, who owning that he betrayed his maſter, count 
this pretended treachery an honour to him, ſince it tended 
to the good of the Kingdom. | 

Though the King, as I ſaid, had ordered Writs to be 


iſſued out for a new Parliament, the order had not been ex- 


ecuted. This appears clearly in a Proclamation of the 2 iſt 
of September, wherein the King ſuppoſed, the elections were 
not yet begun. It imported: | 


cc 


cc new Parlia- 


chuſe members, ſhould lie under any prejudices and miſ- nent. 
takes, through the artifices of diſaffected perſons, he Cazettes, 


thought it fit to declare, that as it was his royal pur- H. n ch. 


<< pole to endeavour a legal eſtabliſhment of an univerſal Deſert. in 


Liberty of Conſcience for all his Subjects, as was alſo his Sate-Fracts 


cc T. I. p. 43+ 


reſolution inviolably to preſerve the Church of England, 
by ſuch a confirmation of the ſeveral Acts of Unifor- 
„ mity, that they ſhould never be altered any other ways 
than by repealing the ſeveral clauſes, which inflict penal- 
<< ties upon Perſons not promoted, or to be promoted to any 
«© eccletiaſtical Benefices within the meaning of the ſaid 
Acts, for exerciſing their Religion contrary to the pur- 
<< port of the ſaid Acts of Uniformity. And that for the 
further ſecuring, not only the Church of England, but 
© the Proteſtant Religion in general, he was willing the 
© Roman Catholicks ſhould remain incapable to be members 
of the Houſe of Commons; whereby thoſe fears and ap- 
<< prehenſions would be removed, which many perſons had 
had, That the legiſlative authority would be engrofſed by 
them, and turned againſt Proteſtants.” 

This Proclamation was too obſcure and ambiguous to Prodrces ns 
produce any great effect. There was even a manifeſt con- Se. Hes. 
tradiction in the deſign to repeal the penal laws, and at the 
ſame time to preſerve the Acts of Unitormity. Beſides the 
King ſpoke only of excluding Papiſts from the Houſe of Pr. 
Commons, and not from that of the Lords. But what ſtill 23 
more plainly diſcovered the King's intention to amuſe the Ambe/ſader 
people, was, that the writs for a new Parliament were not =, px 
iſſued. — 1 ved f . 2 

e mean IVEC 10 man ncurring Echard. 

In the ume, having rece O many co iel b. 26. 


. . . 0:4 Comte 
the King, his maſter, to believe with reaſon, that the Op Ea 10 


*© 'T hat his Majeſty having already ſignified his pleaſure 4 Proclama- 
to call a Parliament, left thoſe whoſe right it was to * % © 
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1583, advices of the Prince of Oranges deſigns, he gave out com- 
miſſions for augmenting his forces, and ſent for ſome re- 
giments out of Ireland. At the ſame time, he ordered 
the fleet to be equipped with all expedition. Monſieur 
Barill:n, the French Ambaſſador, propoſed, that the King 
his maſter ſhould be defired to abandon the ſiege of Philips- 
bung, undertaken by the Dauphin, and carry the war into 
Holland, This propoſal was approved by ſeveral of the 
Council, but oppoſed by others, on pretence that ſuch a 
proceeding would alienate the minds of all the Engliſb Pro- 
teſtants from the King. This reaſon prevailed the more 
caſily, as the Prince of Orange's friends had ſpread a report, 
that the armament of Holland was only deſigned to prevent 

the French from landing in England. 
%, At laſt, the King, as he could no longer doubt the Prince 
bam of Oranges intention, appointed the Earl of Feverſbam to 
„command his army, after that Poſt had been declined by 
Echird., the Count de Rope. The command of the fleet was given 
111. P. 5: to the Lord Dartnnutbh. As the King was not ignorant 
feen the how prejudicial to him was the report of his ſtrict alliance 
1 eaty with with Lewis XIV, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to ſtifle it. 
3 ;. For this purpoſe, he ordered the Marquiſs of Albywille to 
14. p. 382, preſent a Memorial to the States, to aſſure them from him, 


Kennet. that there was no other treaty between him and France than 


7:5: thoſe that were publick. He moreover ordered the States 


No. 2386. to take ſuch meaſures with them, as might beſt ſerve to 
maintain the peace of Nimeguen, and the twenty years 
truce concluded in 1684, But the States, whether better 

informed than the King imagined, or for other reaſons, 
took no notice of this memorial. On the contrary, the 
Penſionary of Holland frankly owned to the Marquiſs of 

Te Prince's Alþyville, that the Prince of Orange being invited by the 

SP in 7 Engliſb Nobility, was preparing to carry them aſſiſtance for 

F.chard. reſtoring the Government to its antient State, the King 

Ill. P. 5%. having entirely changed it ſince his accefſion to the Crown. 

* King in Tt ſeems that the King had hitherto preſerved ſome hope, 

„% Hebe either that the States had ſome other deſign, or that the 

| Prince only intended to deter him from finiſhing his work. 
But after this advice received from his Ambaſlador, who 

added, that many Engliſb were at the Hague ready to ac- 
company the Prince in his expedition, he diſcovered the 
utmoſt conſternation, as well as his whole Council. Indeed, 

it was eaſy to conceive, that the Prince had projected this 


undertaking, upon private aſſurances of encouragement from 


the Engliſh, This reflection made the King begin to ſee the 

great diſproportion between the number of the Proteſtants, 

and that of the Papiſts, and conſequently the ſmall hopes of 

being ſupported by the latter. In theſe melancholy thoughts, 

he believed his beſt reſuge was to recover the Church of 

roles to England to his intereſt, He ſtill reckoned, ſhe was un- 
ſhaken in her principle of Paſſive- Obedience, and that by 
Kyuner, giving her ſome ſatisfaction, he ſhould ſecure her allegiance, 


p. 520 after which, he ſhould have no farther cauſe to fear the ef- 


111, p. $89, forts of the Prince of Orange. To this end, he ſent for the 


\* Biſhops that were then in London, namely, Wincheſter, 
Chicheſter, Peterborough, Rocheſter, Ely, Bath and Wells, 
and told them, that he deſired their advice in the preſent 
conjuncture. He aſſured them of his readineſs to do what- 
ever ſhould be thought neceſſary for the ſecurity of the Pro- 
teſtant Religion and the Liberties of his Subjects, without 
derogating from his own prerogative, He concluded with 
ſaying, this affair required a mature examination, and there- 
fore prayed them to conſult together, in order to give him 
their advice, The Biſhops withdrew, and immediately 


repaired to Lambeth, to form with the Archbiſhop (then 


indiſpoſed) a plan of what they were to counſel the King. 
Pracht The 28th of September, the King publiſhed a Procla- 


againſt the 


„e mation to inform his Subjects, That his Majeſty had re- 
Pri; C of CC 0 M - 
ceived undoubted advice, that a great and ſudden inva- 
Preſton. t Hon; Jean, Holland with an armed force of foreigners, 
74TETTECS, CC 


5 would ſpeedily be made in an hoſtile manner upon this 


Seeg knacts © Kingdom; and although ſome falſe pretences, relating to 
„T., To Po $4. 66 
Eehard 


Liberty, Property, and Religion, contrived and worded 
with art and ſubtlety, might be given out, it was mani- 
« felt however, that no leſs matter by this invaſion was 
«© propoſed, than an abſolute conqueſt of theſe his Majeſty's 
Kingdoms, and the utter ſubduing and ſubjecting them, 
and all his People, to à foreign power, which was pro- 
% moted by ſome of his Subjects, being perſons of wicked 
and reſtleſs ſpirits, implacable malice, and deſperate de 
ſigns; who having no ſenſe of the miſery of former in- 
teſtine diviſions, nor being moved by his Majeſty's re- 
iterated acts of grace and mercy, did again endeavour to 
embroil this Kingdom in blood and ruin, to gratify their 
own ambition and malice, propoling to themſelves a prey 
and booty in ſuch a publick confution. That tho? his 
Majeſty had notice, that a foreign force was preparing 
againſt him, yet he had always declined any foreign 
ſuccours, but rather had choſen to rely upon the true 
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People, with whom he had often ventured his life for 
„the honour of this Nation, and in whole defence againſt 
| 4 | 


and antient courage, faith and allegiance of his own 


F ENGLAND. 


© all enemies, he was firmly feſolved to live and die; and 
„ therefore his Majeſty ſolemnly conjured his Subjects to 


lay aſide all animofities, jealouſies, and prejudices, and 
heartily and chearfully to unite together, in the defence 


Vol. II. 


of him and their native country. 
deſign had been carried on with all imaginable ſecrecy, 
and endeavours to ſurprize and deceive his Majeſty, yet 
he had not been wanting on his part, to make ſuch pro- 
viſions as did become him, and made no doubt of being 
found in ſo good a poſture, that his enemies might have 
% cauſe to repent their raſh and unjuſt attempts.“ In the 
concluſion, his Majeſty declared, That he did intend to 
„ have met his Parliament in November next, and that 
the writs were iſſued forth accordingly, propoſing to 
“ himſelf, amongſt other things, That he might be able 
eto quiet the minds of all his people in matters of Religi- 
on, but that in regard of this ſtrange attempt, deſigned 
to divert his ſaid gracious purpoſes, he found it neceſſary 
© to recal his foreſaid writs, c. 

Tho' the King pretended an entire reliance on the alle- 
giance of his ſubjects, he knew, however, he had given them 
too much cauſe of diſcontent, to be aſſured of their affection. 


That albeit the 


1629, 


Wherefore, he thought it neceſſary to give them other proofs Kenne: 


of his ſincerity, than bare words. To this end, he took b. 519, 5:9, 
| The Biſhip of 
London You 


John Chapman a Churchman, to ſucceed Sir ohn Eyles, forea, ad, 
the prefent Lord- Mayor of London, who was an Anabaptiſt, * Ld: 


off the Biſhop of London's ſuſpenſion, and appointed Sir 


Moreover, being informed that the Biſhops would adviſe 


ayor 


appointed. 


him to reſtore the City-Charter, he ſent for the Lord- Guerc:, 


«© Mayor, Aldermen, and Sheriffs, and told them,“ That 05 Fu 


promiſes ty 


„ he reſolved to reſtore to them their antient Charter and 


&« Privileges, and put them into the ſame condition they i. 


cc were in at the time of the judgment pronounced againſt 


Charleton, John Wildman, Titus Oates, Robert Ferguſon, 
Gilbert Burnet, Sir Robert Peyton, Laurence Braddon, Sa- 
muel Fohnſon, Thomas Tipping, and Sir Rowland Guynne. 
But all this was not capable to ſatisfy the people, who aſ- 
pired to a more ample and more certain deliverance. 

The day after, the zd of October, the Archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury, attended by eight Biſhops, repaired to Whitehall, 


and was admitted to immediate audience. After a ſhort 


Speech, he preſented to the King the reſult of their con- 33 
« Is p. 5 0 
Kennet. 
p. $20. 
Burnet, 
p. 783. 


ferences drawn up in ten articles, which were ſo many ad- 
vices, and withal, reproaches upon his paſt Government, 
Theſe advices were: | 

J. To put the whole management of his Govern- 
« ment, in the ſeveral Counties, into the hands of ſuch of 
* the Nobility and Gentry there, as were legally qualified 
** $07" Ft; © 

“II. To annul his commiſſion for Eccleſiaſtical af- 
fairs; and that no ſuch Court be erected for the fu- 
ture. | 

„III. That no diſpenſation might be granted or con- 
„ tinued, by virtue whereof, any perſon not duly qualified 
by law, had been put into any place, office, or prefer- 
«© ment in Church or State, or in the Univerkties, or con- 
„ tinued in the ſame, eſpecially ſuch as had cure of Souls 
* annext to them; and particularly, that he would reſtore 


the Preſident and Fellows of St. Mary Magdalen Col- 


lege in Oxford. | 


IV. To ſet aſide all Licences or Faculties, by which 


any perſons of the Romiſb Communion might pretend 
to be enabled to teach publick Schools. | 
V. To deſiſt from the exerciſe of his diſpenſing power, 
and to permit that point to be calmly and freely debated, 
«© and finally ſettled in Parliament. $$ 
VI. To inhibit the four foreign Biſhops, who ſtiled 
* themſelves Vicars Apaſtolical, from farther invading the 
« Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiftion, which by law was veſted in 
„the Biſhops of the Church of England. | 
„VII. To fill the vacant Biſhopricks, and other Eccle- 


“ ſiaſtical promotions, within his gift, both in England 


and Ireland, with men of learning and piety : And in 
„ particular, (which the Archbiſhop owned to be his pe- 


<« culiar boldneſs, ſince it was done without the privity of . 


< his brethren) forthwith to fill the Archiepiſcopal chair of 
Vork (which had ſo long flood empty, and upon which @ 


& whole Province depended) with ſome very worthy perſon * 
For which he was fo bold to ſay, his Majeſty had then be- 


& fore him a very fair choice. 

„VIII. To ſuperſede all farther proſecutions of Quo 
Warranto's againſt corporations, and to reſtore to them 
ce their antient Charters and Privileges; as they heard God 
<< had put into his heart for the city of London, which they 
<« intended otherwiſe to have made one of their principal 
<< requeſts, | . eee f 

IX. That writs might be iſſued out with n 
2 


City Charter, 
cc 5 Garzettes, 
them, upon the Que Warranto.“ The ſame day, the No. 2317. 


2d of October, he publiſhed a general pardon by procla- State-Trads 
mation, out of which were excepted, Robert Parſons, Ed- Foc 4. 
ward Matthews, Samuel Venner, Andrew Fletcher, Colonel 11. p. 8. 


John Rumſey, Major Fohn Manley, Iſaac Manley, Francis 
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1688. “ ſpeed, for calling of a free and regular Parliament, in 
„ which the Church of England might be ſecured accord- 
ce ing to the Acts of Uniformity : Proviſion might be made 
for a due Liberty of Conſcience, and for ſecuring the Li- 
<< berties and Properties of all his Subjects, and a mutual 
« confidence might be eſtabliſhed between his Majeſty and 
all his people. | 

„KX. Above all, That his Majeſty would be pleaſed to 
<< permit his Biſhops, to offer ſuch motives and arguments, 
«© as (they truſted) might, by God's Grace, be effectual 
<< to perſuade his Majeſty to return to the Communion of 
the Church of England, into whoſe moſt holy Gatholick 
Faith he was baptized, in which he was educated, and 
<< to which, it was their daily earneſt prayer to God, that 

he might be re-united,” 

T heſe advices clearly ſhew, that what has hitherto been 
ſeen concerning King FJames's Government, is not ground- 

$prar's Lett. ed upon calumnies ſpread by his enemies. For how, on the 
zd of October (a month before the Prince of Oranges ar- 
rival, and at a time when the events were yet uncertain) 
could theſe nine Biſhops conſpire together to reproach the 
King with a violation of the laws in all theſe articles, under 
colour of giving him counſel? Befides, theſe advices agree, 
for the moſt part, with the Prince of Orange's declaration, 
ſigned at the Hague, at the very time the Biſhops were 
conſulting together at London. In ſhort, the King's pro- 
ceedings two days after, invincibly prove the truth of theſe 
facts. So, the advocates for King James can only plead, 
either that he had a right to act as he did, or, though he 
had no ſuch right, his Subjects were bound to ſubmit to his 
will. But this is not the place to examine theſe queſtions. 


| Kio James The King perceiving that a refuſal to comply with the 


zakes ſome advice of the Biſhops, would only increaſe the people's jea- 
3-7. louſy, reſolved, though probably with regret, to redreſs 
R-dr;ſs of Moſt of the grievances complained of. For this purpoſe, 
Grievances: two days after, the Commiſſion for Eccleſiaſtical cauſes was 
22 diſſolved. The next day, the Lord- Chancellor had orders 
No. 2385, to carry back in perſon the Charter of London. The Lord- 
4th 22675 Lieutenants of the ſeveral counties were required to inform 
reha themſelves of the abuſes and irregularities committed in the 
II. p. 892. late regulations of Corporations, in order to redreſs the ſame, 
5 5719, 522, The Biſhop of Winchſter, Viſitor of Magdalen College 
Stare-Tradts in Oxford, was ordered to ſettle that ſociety regularly, and 
7.1. P. 48. according to their Statutes. A proclamation was iſſued out 

for reſtoring Corporations to their ancient Charters, Liber- 


ties, Rights, and Franchiſes. The Lord-Lieutenants were 


diſplaced in ſeveral counties. Popiſh Juſtices of the Peace, 


Mayors, Recorders, and other Magiſtrates, were removed, 
and Proteſtants put in their places. Thus, in the ſpace of 


about twelve days, that formidable fabrick was in effect, 


or in a great meaſure demoliſhed, which the Romiſb cabal 

had ſpent near four years in erecting. | 
Gives ca- But all theſe proceedings were not capable to reſtore the 
io for new King to the confidence of his Subjects, becauſe they came 
3*/picous- too late, and ſeemed rather the effect of neceſſity than in- 
clination, No other motive could be imagined of the King's 
_ deftroying his own work, than his fear of being deſerted 
on the arrival of the Prince of Orange, who was daily ex- 
pected, Whence it was inferred, that the King's conde- 
ſcenſion would laſt no longer than the danger. What had 


Kennet, been only ſuſpected, was ſoon found to be true, The Bi- 


P-522. ſhop of Winche/er, purſuant to the King's order, having 
p.78,, Cauſed a citation to be fixed on the gates of Magdalen Col- 
. lege, to recal Dr. Hough, and the ejected Fellows of that 
Society, upon the news of the diſperſion of the Prince's 
fleet by a tempeſt, was recalled on ſome frivolous pretence, 
and the reſtoration of the College deferred. But afterwards, 
the news proving falſe, the King reſumed his pretended 
Nor. 24. affection for the Univerſity, and the College was reſtored, 
This extremely prejudiced the King, as it manifeſtly ſhewed, 
that in his late changes in favour of the Profeftants, his aim 
had been only to amuſe them, till he ſhould be able to re- 
tract. Such as had fallen into the ſnare, and believed the 
King to have acted with ſincerity, loſt all their former 
confidence in him. So, James ſaw himſelf at once re- 
duced to the aſſiſtance of his popiſh Subjects alone, who 

| were incapable to reſtore his ſinking affairs. 
Auzmnts As all his hope was placed in his army, he applied him- 
* Forces, ſelf, as far as lay in his power, to augment and ſtrengthen 
11, p. 893, it with troops, which ſhould wholly depend on him. In 
 *" obedience to orders already given, two thouſand five 
hundred men landed at Cheſter from Ireland, and three 
State-Trac, thouſand Scots were advanced to Carliſie. Beſides this, 
T. I. p.47, new commiſſions were granted (1), for levying ten regi- 
| ments of Horſe and Foot, not to mention ſeveral inde- 
_ pendent companies. All the Militia had orders to be 


Tales new in A readineſs to march, Laſtly, A Proclamation was 


Precantion publiſhed, commanding all horſes, oxen, and cattle, to be 
tober 20, 


Gazerres driven and removed to the ſpace at leaſt of twenty miles, 


9, 2.392, n 
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from the places where the enemy ſhould attempt to land. 1638, 
This was all he could do. But it was not in his power to 

cauſe his ſubjects to ſecond him with affection, or his troops 

to ſerve him faithfully, Accordingly, it was not upon an 

army of thirteen or fourteen thouſand men that the Prince 

of Orange relied, but upon the diſpoſition of the Engliſb, 

who impatiently expected his arrival: Without this, fo 

ſmall an army would not have been capable of conquering 
England. 

In the mean time, the populace of London growing in- Shnts »þ the 
ſolent, by the hopes of the Prince's coming, began to in- "$46 325 
ſult the popiſh Chapels; wherefore the King ordered them Ecard. 
to be ſhut up, for fear of an inſurrection in ſo dangerous a III. p. 893, 
juncture. On the other hand, many Remj/h Prieſts and 
Jeſuits perceiving the gathering ſtorm, and preſaging no- 
thing good from the diſpoſition of the people, and the 
Court's conſternation, began gradually to diſappear, and to 
conſult their own ſafety by a timely retreat into foreign 
parts. | | | 

In the midſt of all theſe diſtractions, the King cauſed the 7% Prixce of 
Prince of Wales to be ſolemnly baptized ; the Pope, repre- Ts — 
ſented by his Nuntio, being Godfather, and the Queen- October 15. 
Dowager Godmother. Father Saban officiated, and named Cettes. 
him Fames- Francis-Edward. 1 

At the ſame time the Court received a pamphlet, pub- 

liſhed in Halland, and entitled, A Memorial of the Engiiſh S've-Tras 
Proteſtants, preſented to their Highneſſes, the Prince and "ba Fm 
Princeſs of Orange. It was aſcribed to Dr. Burnet, or | 
Major W:ilaman, wherein, after a long narrative of the 
grievances of the nation, the author complained of King 

7 ames's obliging his ſubjects to own a ſuppolititious child 

tor the Prince of ales, adding, That his Majeſiy would 

never ſuffer the witneſſes that were preſent at the Dueen's de- 

livery to be heard and examined, The King was no 

ſtranger to the ſuſpicions entertained by the people on this 
account, but hitherto had pretended to be ignorant of, or at 

leaſt to deſpiſe, them, He perceived, however, that on this 
occaſion, he could not, without greac prejudice to himſelf, 

help anſwering fo publick a challenge. He therefore held 7% N 


an extraordinary Council the 22d of October, to which © 1 *- 


tradrdtuary 


were called the Queen- Dowager, all the Lords ſpiritual and c :» 
temporal then in town, the Lord-Mayor and Aldermen of 27ove ce | 
London, the Judges, and ſeveral of his Majeſty's learned Fg be 
Council. All theſe being aſſembled, the King told them, Wales. 
He had called them together upon a very extraordinary Ae 5c 
** occation ; but that extraordinary diſeaſes muſt have ex- 33 
** traordinary remedies: That the malicious endeavours of 11. b. 293. 
„ his enemies had ſo poiſoned the minds of ſome of his 5 
e ſubje&s, that by the reports he had from all hands, ge 
had reaſon to believe, that very many did not think this 

«© ſon, with which God had bleſſed him, to be his, but a 

“ ſuppoſed child. But, he might ſay, that by a particular @_ 
Providence, ſcarce any Prince was ever born, where | 

© there were ſo many perſons preſent, That he had taken 

«© this time to have the matter heard and examined there, 
expecting that the Prince of Orange, with the firſt 

«© eaſterly wind, would invade this Kingdom: And as he 

« had often ventured his life for the nation before he came 

% to the Crown, ſo he thought himſelf more obliged ſo to 

„ do now he was King, and did intend to go in perſon 

„ againſt him, whereby he might be expoſed to accidents ; 

and therefore he thought it neceſſary to have this now 
done, in order to ſatisfy the minds of his ſubjects, and 

<< to prevent the Kingdom's being engaged in blood and 

„ confuſion after his death: That he had deſired the Queen 

« Dowager to give herſelf the trouble to come hither, to 

« declare what ſhe knew of the birth of his ſon ; and that 

% moſt of the Ladies, Lords, and other perſons who were 

c preſent, were ready to depoſe upon oath their knowledge 

«© of the matter.” | | whe =, 

After this Speech, depoſitions were taken, firſt of the p 
Queen-Dowager, who only ſaid, That /he was in the room ta eu. 
when the Queen was delivered, without any thing more po- 
ſitive or particular. After her followed forty witneſſes, of 
which ſeventeen were Papiſts, and it was begun with prov- 
ing, that the Queen was brought to bed while many per- 
ſons were in the room. To this tended the teſtimonies of 
the eighteen Lords who accompanied the King thither. This 
proof ſignified nothing, or was very ambiguous, It was 
well known, there were a great many perſons in the room 
at the time the Queen was faid to be delivered ; which 
doubtleſs, was all that was meant by this proof. But it 
was not ſufficient to prove the reality of the delivery. Some 
of the Ladies depoſed, that they ſaw the child ſoon after in 
the arms of the midwife. But as no man in the council 
durſt put any queſtions to the witneſſes, concerning ſeveral 
circumſtances, theſe general depoſitions were incapable to 
remove all ſuſpicions, The midwile depoſed poſitively, that pyrner, 
ſhe took the child from the Queen's body. The Counteſs p.785. 


(x) Particularly to Henry Cavendiſh, Duke of Newcaſtle; to the Lord Bran len; to the Marquis de Mirement, nephew to the Exrl of Feyerſham; to 


Colonel Henry Gage, and Colonel Solomon Richards. Gaxettes, No. 2387. 
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1688. of Sunderland depoſed, that the Queen called her to give her 


her hand, that ſhe might feel how the child lay, which, 
added ſhe, I did, but ſhe did not ſay whether ſhe felt the 


child or not. The Biſhop of Salisbury adds, That the 


Counteſs of Sunderland told the Ducheſs of Hamilton, (from 
whom he had this particular) that when ſhe put her hand 
into the bed, the Queen held it, and let it go no lower than 
her breaſts, ſo that really ſhe felt nothing. Many Ladies 
depoſed, That they had often ſeen the marks of milk on 
the Queen's linnen near her breaſts. Two or three depo- 
ſed, That they ſaw it running out at the nipple. But what 
is remarkable, none of theſe Ladies named the time in 
which they ſaw the milk, except one, who named the 
month of May. Now if it be true, as was before related, 
that the Queen was really with child till the th of April, 
and that ſhe miſcarried that day, all that was men 
tioned of milk in the Queen's breaſts, particularly by her 
that fixed it to the month of May, might have followed 
upon that miſcarriage, and be no proof concerning the late 
birth. Mrs. Pierce the Laundreſs depoſed, That ſhe took 
linnen from the Queen's body once, wich carried the 
marks of a delivery. The Biſhop objects here, that it is 
ſtrange ſhe ſhould ſpeak only to one time. The Lady 
Wentworth was the ſingle witneſs that depoſed, That ſhe 
had felt the child move in the Queen's belly, but ſhe fixed 
it to no time. 1 | | 


depoſitions, namely, There being three caſes, in none of 
which the two parties agree, the depoſitions are not appli- 
cable to any of the caſes, without being contradicted by 
thoſe who maintain one of the other two caſes. Let us 
take for inſtance, the two depoſitions, which, next to that 
of the midwife, appear moſt convincing, namely, That of 
the Lady who had ſeen milk run from the Queen's breaſts ; 
and that of the Lady Jſabella Wentworth, who had felt the 
child in the womb. "Theſe two teſtimonies are ſufficient 
againſt thoſe who maintain, that the Queen was not with 
child from January, the time of her declared pregnancy, to 
the roth of June, the time of her delivery. But they are 
inſufficient againſt thoſe who pretend that ſhe was really 
with child, from the 6th of October to the ninth of April, 
when ſhe had a miſcarriage, for the reaſons before-menti- 
oned, To be able therefore to give a certain judgment con- 
cerning the birth of the Prince of ales, it is neceſſary, 
1. That facts ſhould be agreed in, I mean, whether it be 
true, that the Queen was really with child, and that ſhe 
had a miſcarriage. 2. That thoſe who derive their ſuſpi- 
cions from the Queen's obſtinate refuſal to give ſatisfaction 


to the publick, ſhould fix the time of this obſtinacy to the 


Vol. II. 


* without hazard.” Adding further, That tho' he 
did not queſtion but every perſon there preſent was ſatiſ- 
** fied before in this matter, yet by what they had heard, 
they would be better able to ſatisfy others: That beſides, 
if he and the Queen could be thought fo wicked as to 


** endeavour to impoſe a child upon the nation, they faw 


% how impoſſible it would have been; neither could he 
<« himſelf be impoſed upon, having conftantly been with 
<< the Queen during her being with child, and the whole 
<< time of her labour. That there was none of them but 
„ would eaſily believe him, who had ſuffered ſo much for 
*© Conſcience ſake, uncapable of ſo great a villany, to the 
s prejudice of his own children; and that he thanked God, 
** that thoſe that knew him, knew well, that it was his 
<< principle to do as he would be done by, for that was 
* the Law and the Prophets; and he would rather dic a 
© thouſand deaths, than do the leaſt wrong to any of his 
children.“ 


The reaſons alledged by the King in this Speech were 25. Hens 


1688. 


far from being convincing, ſince thoſe who believed the J 


impoſture, were perſuaded, that the King was chiefly con- 


recorded. 


N 
enner, 


cerned in it, notwithſtanding all his aſſeverations, which p. 523. 


were but little regarded. It is a fad thing for a King not 
to be credited by the body of his Subjects. The depoſitions 
were ſolemnly enrolled in Chancery, and after wards printed 
and diſperſed among the people. But this did not prevent 


| Remarks In general, ſee in ſew words the uſe that may be made a general belief, that the Prince of Males was ſuppoſititious. 
lh TEE of the ſuſpicions mentioned by ſeveral authors, and of theſe So this birth remains hitherto in uncertainty, and probably, 


will long remain ſo. For it muſt be obſerved, that after 
the King and Queen had withdrawn into France, there 
was no finding either the midwife or the Queen's Ladies, 
who had depoſed the moſt material circumſtances of the 
pregnancy or the delivery. | 


The 28th of October, the Earl of Sunderland was ſud- — 4 
Underlan 
7 removed 


and principal Secretary of State, It is believed, that his fem «t 6; 


denly removed from his places of Preſident of the Council 


neglect of $keltor's letters to him, was the principal cauſe Hie. 


of his diſgrace, He ſaid upon this ſubject, If he gave 


Kennet, 
523. 


no account of theſe letters to the King, it was becauſe Echurd. 


6 Felton never wrote but ſecond-hand news.” But theſe III. P. 85. 


were not mere letters of news. One Wickfead formerly Hf. at 
a Monk, being ſeized for holding correſpondence with the Deſer. 
King's enemies, charged the Earl of Sunderland to his face, . 


with revealing his Majeſty's ſecrets to the Prince of Orange. 
But being committed to the cuſtody of a meſſenger, he made 


his eſcape the next day. However, it is certain, Sunderland 


had been ſome time ſuſpected by the Papiſts, who, in all 
appearance, perſuaded the King of his ſecret intelligence 
with the Prince of Orange. He publiſhed afterwards an 
apology, but the diſcuſſion of this affair would be too great 


16 


interval between the gth of April, the day of her pretended a digreſſion. 
% miſcarriage, and the 1oth of June, the day of her delivery. As the Prince of Orange was expected with the firſt eaſt- Le 
For in ſuppoſing the reality of her pregnancy till Ea/ter erly wind, ſome of the moſt devoted to the King during 7-4 
week, the ſuſpicions ariſing from the Queen's obſtinacy, his proſperity, thought proper to ſecure themſelves by Let- fun of 
cannot but be ill · grounded, unleſs this obſtinacy is confined ters of Pardon for their illegal actions. Amongſt theſe were e vf 
to the ſpace of time, between the miſcarriage and the deli - Chancellor J Series, Sir Nicolas Butler, the Biſhop of Chefter, cn 


Burner, 
p. 786. 


have fixed the time to the ſame interval, otherwiſe their 


teſtimony proves nothing againſt thoſe who maintain, that 


the Queen was really with child till Za/ter week, and had 


then a miſcarriage ; but this is what does not appear. As 
to the teſtimony of the midwife, which is the principal and 


moſt poſitive, all that can be objected to it, is, that it is a 
ſingle teſtimony, and that beſides ſhe being a Papiſt, might 


have been corrupted. But this is only a conjecture, a bare 


poſſibility. It is therefore clear, that to decide this queſtion 
in a manner capable to ſatisfy thoſe who only ſeek the truth, 


a more perfect knowledge muſt be had of many circum- 


ſtances which as yet lie concealed. 
The Fnſpici- 
8641s not Ye- 
moved by the 


Þeprſitions, 
than removed by this examination. The myſterious con- 
duct obſerved at a time when, conſidering the general ſuſ- 


The King's precaution produced not the expected effect. 
The ſuſpicion of an impoſture was ſo deeply rooted in the 
minds of moſt of the Engliſb, that it was rather confirmed 


picion, all poſſible precautions ought to have been taken to 
render the birth unqueſtionable, made a ſtronger impreſſion 


than all theſe teſtimonies, and the rather, as they were 


found to be very defective. Before this examination, the 
preſumption of law was for the Prince, ſince he was owned 
by both parents, ſo that the proof lay on the other ſide, and 
ought to be offered by thoſe who queſtioned it. But after 
the King had undertaken to prove the reality of his ſon's 
birth, by forty witneſſes, of which more than thirty ſaid 
nothing material, and the reft fixed no time to what they 


_ depoſed, he left room to his enemies to object againſt theſe 


very depoſitions. 
The King's own teſtimony was not more effeQual, 


The King's After the witneſſes were examined, he told the aſſembly, 
Speech after c That the Princes Aune of Denmark would have been 


the Ex- 


os of the“ preſent ; but that ſhe being with child likewiſe, and 
Wizucjes. & having not lately ſtirred abroad, could not come fo far 


I 


While theſe things were tranſacting in England, the ne- * 


ceſſary diſpoſitions were making in Holland for the aſſiſtance 
of the Engliſh, For it was upon this foot that the States 
let their troops to the Prince of Orange ; and what the 
King called in England an invaſion, in Holland was termed, 
a bratherly aſſiſtance lent by the States and the Prince to the 


diſtreſſed Engliſh. It can hardly be thought, that the 


Prince of Orange, with an army of thirteen or fourteen 
thouſand men, would have undertaken a deſcent into Eng- 
land, had he not been aſſured of a favorable reception from 
the generality of the people. But as it was neceſſary to re- 
move the ſuſpicion fomented by the King, that the Prince 
was coming to conquer and ſubdue England, be thought 
proper, in a Declaration, to ſhow the true motives of his 
undertaking. This Declaration dated the 1oth of Oober, 
New Stile, was divided into twenty-ſix articles, reducible 
to theſe three general heads: . 


* The firſt contained a particular enumeration of the Ti: Pwr, 
“ Grievances of the Engliſh nation, eſpecially the King's Feral 
e arrogating to himſelf a diſpenſing Power: His advaneing iſt. of, 
Papiſts to civil, eccleſiaſtical, and military employments, Nass ub. 
n T. L. p. S. 


A 
A 


% and allowing them to fit in the Privy- Council: 


very, which it is not. 3. That the two Ladies who depoſ- the Biſhop of Durham, and about twenty more, to whom ＋ | 
ed concerning the milk and the motion of the child, ſhould the King readily granted the favour they deſirebd. Echard. 


< ſetting up an illegal Commiſſion for eccleſiaftical affairs, Kenne: 


523. 


<* in which there was one of his Miniſters of State, who f. 7.7, 


© made public k profeſſion of the popiſh — 2 as 
0 


at the time of his firſt proſeſſing it, declared, 

«© great while before, he had believed that ta be the only true 
« Religion; and by which not only the Biſhop of London 
& was ſuſpended, but the Preſident and Fellows of Magda- 
<« len College arbitrarily turned out of their freeholds, con- 
© trary to that e proviſion in Magna Charta, That 
« no man ſhall loſe his life or goods but by the laws of the 
«* land: His allowing popiſh Monaſteries and Colleges of 
« Jeſuits to be creates His turning out of publick employ- 


ments, 
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© @ fon; though : 
Queen's pretended bigneſs, and in the manner wherein 


Book XXIV, 


© and deſpotick power, and putting the adminiſtration of 
ce juſtice into the hands of Papiſts: His not only arming 
« the Papiſts, in contempt of the laws, but likewiſe raiſing 
dc them up to the greateſt military truſts, both by ſea and 
6 land, ftrangers as well as natives, and IJriſb as well as 
&« Enghſp, that he might be in a capacity to enſlave the na- 
<« tion: His putting the whole Government of Ireland into 
cc the hands of Papiſts : His aſſuming an abſolute and ar- 
<< bitrary power in the Kingdom of Scotland ; from which 
ce jt was apparent, what was to be looked for in England.” 

Secondly, His Highneſs alledged, That thoſe great 
c and inſufferable oppreſſions, and the open contempt of 
cc all law, together with the apprehenſion of the ſad con- 
c ſequences that muſt certainly follow upon it, had made the 
ce Subjects to look after ſuch remedies as are allowed of in all 
<« nations, and in the moſt abſolute Monarchies, all which 
« had been without effect; his Majeſty's evil counſellors 
© having endeavoured to make all men apprehend the loſs 
cc of their lives, liberties, honours, and eſtates, if they 
6 ſhould go about to preſerve themſelves from this oppreſ- 
<« fjon, by Petitions, and Repreſentations; an inſtance of 
c which was, the proſecution of the ſeven Biſhops : That 


& à Peer of the realm (the Lord Lovelace) was treated as 


<« a criminal, only becauſe he faid, That the Subjects were 
« not bound to obey the orders of a popiſh Fuſtice of Peace; 
<« though it is evident, that they being by law rendered 
<« incapable of all ſuch truſts, no regard is due to their or- 
cc ders: That both he and his Conſort the Princeſs, had 
ce endeavoured to ſignify, with terms full of reſpect, to the 


* King, the juſt and deep regret, which all theſe proceed- 


<< ings had given them, and declared what their thoughts 
<«< were, touching the repealing of the Teſt and Penal 
« Laws; but that theſe evil Counſellors had put ſuch ill 
tc conſtructions on their good intentions, that they had en- 


c qeavoured to alienate the King more and more from them. 


< That the laſt and great remedy for all theſe evils, was, the 


calling of a Parliament, which could not yet be compaſ- 


< ſed, nor could be eaſily brought about; for thoſe men 


e apprehending that a lawful Parliament would bring them 


ce to account for all their open violations of law, and for 


cc their conſpiracies againſt the Proteſtant Religion, and the 
44 lives and liberties of the Subjects, they had endeavoured, 


cc under the ſpecious pretence of Liberty of Conſcience, 
< firſt to ſow Liviſions between thoſe of the Church of 


* England, and Diſſenters, with deſign to engage Proteſ- 


< tants, who are equally concerned to preſerve themſelves 
< from popiſh oppreſſion, into mutual quarrellings; that 
< ſo by theſe, ſome advantage might be given them to 
< bring about their deſigns ; and that both in the elections 
< of members of Parliament, and afterwards in the Parlia- 
« ment itſelf: That they had alſo made ſuch regulations, 
< as they thought fit and neceſſary, for ſecuring all the 
< members that were to be choſen by the Corporations z 
cc by which means they hoped to avoid the puniſhment they 
te deſerved, though it was apparent, that all acts, made by 
<< popiſh Magiſtrates, were null and void of themſelves : 


80 that no Parliament could be lawful, for which the 


* elections and returns were made by popiſh Magiſtrates, 
„ Sheriffs, and Mayors of towns; and therefore as long as 
<« the magiſtracy was in ſuch hands, it was not poſſible to 

have a free Parliament legally called and choſen. That 


cc 
ce there were great and violent preſumptions, inducing his 
cc 


© Highneſs to believe, that thoſe evil counſellors, in order 


e to the gaining the more time for the effecting their ill 


< deſigns, had publiſhed, That the Queen had braught forth 
there had appeared, both during the 


* the birth was managed, ſo many juſt and viſible grounds 
<« of ſuſpicion, that not only he himſelf, but all the good 
“Subjects of the Kingdom, did vehemently ſuſpect, That 
<« the pretended Prince of Wales was not born of the Queen; 
* And tho many both doubted of the Queen's bigneſs, and 
of the birth of the child, yet there was not any thing 
done to ſatisfy them, or put an end to their doubts, 


„That ſince his Conſort the Princeſs, and likewiſe he 


4 himſelf, had fo great an intereſt in this matter, and ſuch 
<« a right, as all the world knew, to the ſucceſſion of the 
* Crown; fince all the Engl; did in the year 1672, 
6 when Holland was invaded with a moſt unjuſt war, uſe 
their utmoſt endeavours to put anend to that war, and 
<< that in oppoſition to thoſe who were then in the Govern- 


ment; ſince the Eugliſb nation had ever teſtified a moſt 


<< particular affection and eſteem, both to his Highneſs's 
<« deareſt Conſort, and to himſelf, he could not excuſe 
„ himſelf from eſpouſing that intereſt, in a matter of ſuch 
„ high conſequence, and for contributing all that in him 
* lay, for the maintaining both of the Proteſtant Religion, 


cc 


27. JAMES II. 


ce ments, all ſuch as would not concur with him in the re- 
ce peal of the Teſt and Penal Laws: His invading the Pri- 
cc vileges, and ſeiaing on the Charters of moſt Corporati- 
c ons, and placing popiſh Magiftrates in ſome of them: 
46 His N a the Courts of Judicatory to his arbitrary 


*© and the laws and liberties of theſe Kingdoms: To the 
* doing of which, his Highneſs was mo/? earne/tly ſollicited 
** by a great many Lords, both Spiritual and Temporal, and 
© by many Gentlemen, and other Subjefts of all ranks.” 

In the laſt place his Highneſs declared, ** That for the 
4% forementioned reaſons, he has thought fit to go over to 
«© England,and to catry with him a force ſufficient todefend 
© him from the violence of thoſe evil Counſellors: That 
„his expedition was intended for no other deſign, but to 
<< have a free and lawſul Parliament, aſſembled as ſoon as 
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it was poſſible; and that in order to this, all the late 


© Charters, by which the elections of Burgeſſes are limit- 
«* ed, contrary to the ancient cuſtom, ſhould be conſidered 
<< as null and of no force: That to this Parliament he 
would refer the enquiry into the birth of the pretended 
Prince of Wales, and of all things relating thereto, and 
<< to the right of ſucceflion: That he would concur in 
every thing that might procure the peace and happineſs 
of the nation, under a juſt and legal Government : That 
he would keep the forces under his command, under all 
the ſtrictneſs of martial diſcipline, and promiſed, that he 
«© would ſend back all thoſe foreign forces, as ſoon as the 
<< ſtate of the nation would admit of it: That therefore he 
<< invited and required all perſons whatſoever to come and 
<< afliſt him, in order to the executing his deſigns againſt all 
& ſuch as {hall endeavour to oppoſe him: That he would 
© likewiſe take care, that a Parliament ſhould be called in 
Scotland, for reſtoring the ancient conſtitution of that 
Kingdom, and for bringing the matters of Religion to ſuch 
*© a ſettlement, that the people might live caſy and happy: 
„That he would alſo ſtudy to bring the Kingdom of /re- 
* landto ſuch a ftate, that the ſettlement there might be 


„ religiouſly obſerved, and that the Proteſtant and Britih 


<< intereſt there might be ſecured,” 
This declaration being printed, and ready to be ſent over 
to England to be diſperſed among the people, the Prince 
was informed, that the King, by the advice of the Biſhops, 
had redreſſed ſeveral grievances mentioned in his declaration. 
Wherefore he thought ft to make the following addition 
to it. | LOT 
** After we had printed our declaration, we have un- 
«© derſtgod, that the ſubverters of the Religion and Laws 
of theſe Kingdoms, hearing of our preparations-to aſſiſt 
the people againſt them, have begun to retract ſome of 
the arbitrary and deſpotick power that they had aſſumed, 
and tq vacate ſome of their unjuft judgments and de- 
crees: The ſenſe of their guilt, and the diſtruſt of their 
force, have induced them to offer to the city of Londen 
ſome ſeeming relief from their great oppreſſions; hoping 
thereby, to quiet the people, and to divert them from 
* demanding a re- eſtabliſhmentof their Religion and Laws, 
under the ſhelter of our arms: They did alſo give out, 
That we do intend to conquer and enſlaue the nation; and 


cc 


to our declaration. | | 8 
% We are confident, that no perſons can have ſuch hard 


ſign in this our undertaking, than to procure a ſettle- 
ment of the Religion, and of the Liberties and Proper- 
ties of the ſubject, upon ſo ſure a foundation, that there 
may be no danger of the nation's relapfing into the like 
miſeries at any time hereafter. 
have brought along with us are utterly diſproportioned 
to that wicked delign of conquering the nation, if we 
were capable of intending it; ſo the great numbers of 


<< grity and zeal, both for the Religion and Government 
of England; many of them being alſo diſtinguiſhed by 
their conſtant fidelity to the Crown, who do both ac- 
company us in this expedition, and have earneſtly ſolli- 
Cited us to it, will cover us from all ſuch malicious inſi- 
nuations: For it is not to be imagined, that either thoſe 
who invited us, or thoſe who are already come to aſſiſt 


void their own lawful titles to their honours, eſtates, 
and intereſts, We are alſo confident, that all men ſee, 
how little weight there is to be laid on all promiſes and 
engagements that can be now made, ſince there has 


been ſo little regard had in the time paſt, to the moſt 


SOLEMN PROMuISES. And as that imperfe& redreſs, 
that is now offered, is a plain conſeſſion of thoſe violences 
of the Government, that we have ſet forth; fo the 
deſectiveneſs of it is no Jeſs apparent; for they lay down 
nothing but which they may take up at pleaſure, and they 

reſerve entire, and not ſo much as mention, their claims 
« andpretences to an arbitrary and deſpotick power, which 
“ has been the root of all their oppreſſion, and the total 
% ſubverſion of the Government. And it is plain, that 
& there can be no redreſs, no remedy offered but in Parlia- 
e ment, by a declaration of the rights of the e. that 
© have been invaded, and not by any preten | acts of 


grace, 


therefore it is, we have thought fit to add a few words 


the principal Nobility and Gentry, that are men of 
eminent quality and eſtates, and perſons of known inte- 


thoughts of us, as to imagine, we have any other de- 


And as the forces we 


us, can join in a wicked attempt of Conqueſt, to make 
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1633, © grace, to which the extremity of their affairs have dri- 
© ven them. Therefore it is that we have thought fit to 
© declare, that we will refer all to a free aſſembly of this 
*© nation, in a lawful Parliament.“ | 

Tie reſilun- About the ſame time was publiſhed, The reſolution of the 
oath the States-General, containing the reaſons that had obliged them 
General, 10 aſſiſt his Highneſs the Prince [4 Orange with ſhips, men, 
Echard, and ammunition, in his intended expedition into England. 
III. P. 90. The two principal reaſons were: 1. That the Prince of 
Orange had been invited to this expedition by the Engliſb 
Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy : 2. That the States had 
juft cauſe to fear, that in caſe the King of England became 
abſolute in his own Kingdom, he would, in conjunction 
with the King of France, endeavour to bring their State to 
confuſion, and, if poſſible, totally to ſubje it. This fear 
was founded upon the Earl of Ca/tlemarn's preſſing the 
Pope, and the Patron Cardinal Cibo, (during his embaſſy 
at Rome) to admit his maſter to mediate a reconciliation 


between the Courts of Rome and Verſailles, aſſuring, When 


that reconciliation was brought about, the two Kings would 
effectually ſerve the cauſe of the Church, and begin with the 
dgſtruction of Holland. "The Pope, to whom ſuch projects 
were not agreeable, informed the Emperor of it, who com- 
municated it to the Prince of Orange, This is at leaſt 

what Dr. Burnet ſays in one of his letters. | 
The Price Every thing being ready for the projected expedition, the 
75 N Prince of Orange went into the aſſembly of the States- 
leave of the General the 16th of October, to take a ſolemn leave of them. 
ter e, This was done in fo tender and moving a manner, that both 
„ himſelf and the States melted into tears. He imbarked the 
p. 5*5,525. 19th of Oclober, on a frigate of about thirty guns. The 
be flect conſiſted of fifty men of war, twenty five frigates, 
e many fire ſhips, with near four hundred victuallers, and 
other veſſels, ſor the tranſportation of above four thouſand 
Horſe, and ten thouſand Foot. The moſt conſiderable 
of the Englyh, who accompanied the Prince, were, the 
Earls of Shrewsbury and Macclesfied, the Lords Mordaunt, 
IVilthire, Paulet, Elan, Dunblain, Admiral Herbert, Mr. 
Herbert, Colonel Sidney, Mr, Ruſſel, Sir Rowland Gwin, 
Major H/ildman, Dr. Burnet, Mr, Harbord, Mr. Fergu- 
ſon, and many others leſs known. The Prince had with 
him, beſides the general officers of the Dutch forces, Count 
Schomberg Marſhal of France, who had laſt ſerved the 
Elector of Brandenburg, Count Charles his fon, Monſieur 
Caillemote, younger ſon to the Marquiſs of Rouvigny, and 
about three hundred French officers, who had left their 
country for their Religion, Admiral Herbert led the van 
of the fleet, Vice-Admiral Evertzen brought up the rear, 
and the Prince placed himſelf in the main _ carrying 
a flag with Engliſb colours, and their Highneſſes arms ſur- 
rounded with this Motto, THE PROTESTANT RELI- 
CN AND LIBERTIES OF ENGLAND ; and under- 


neath, the Motto of the Houſe of Naſſau, JE Main- 


TIENDRA1, i. e. I will maintain. | | 
His Tec: This numerous fleet had been but few hours under fail, 
feel when ſuddenly the wind coming more weſterly, there aroſe 
a Tempeſt, : 
Stute acts fuch a ſtorm, that in leſs than two hours the whole fleet 
T. I. F. 56. was ſo diſperſed, that the next day ſcarce two Ships could 
p. 526, be ſeen together. The ſtorm continued two days, during 


Echard, Which time, the ſhips endeavoured to gain, ſome one port, 


III. p. 90. ſome another. Many were driven northward, and could 


Burner, . . 2 
p. 783, not reach the appointed rendezvous till eight days after. 
| Nevertheleſs, the damage was fo inconſiderable, that there 
was properly only loſs of time. But on this occaſion, the 
States made uſe of an artifice, which did the King great 


prejudice; they ordered the Harlem and Amſterdam Ga- 


zettes to aggravate the damage ſuſtained by the fleet, and to 


inſinuate, that the Prince could not poſſibly be in a condi- 
tion to purſue his deſign till the next ſpring (1), This was 
intended to amuſe the Court of England, and make them 
more remiſs in their preparations. But beſides this advan- 
tage, they received from this artifice another ſtill more 
conſiderable, which was, that the King, hearing the news 
with great pleaſure, flattered himſelf, that he had now no- 
thing more to fear, and that before the ſpring, he ſhould 
infallibly be able to break all the Prince of Orange's mea- 
Nie King ſures. In this belief, he revoked ſome of his acts of grace 
rev: kes ſ-1e granted to his ſubjects, and thereby clearly ſhewed, that 
of his Ads | 
Gre. theſe acts were extorted by neceſſity, and that conſequent- 
Fenard. ly, no change was to be expected in his conduct for the 
future. | 
The Prince's It was in this critical juncture that Captain Langham, an 
Fals late l Engliſhman in the ſervice of the States, was ſeized on his 
Hand. arrival in England. In his Portmanteau were found many 
Kenner. copies of the Prince's declaration, which were ſent to Court. 
P-525 Ihe King having read the declaration, was ſurprized at 
that expreſſion, That the Prince was moſt earneſtly invited 
Hiſt. of over by divers of the Lords, both Spiritual and T emporal, and 


N by many Gentlemen, and others, Immediately he ſent for 


the Archbiſhop, and four or five Biſhops then in London, 1588 
and demanded of them, I hether the contents of the Prince's g 
declaration, relating to their inviting him over, were true? 

'T he Biſhops contented themſelves with promiſing in gene- 

ral, their faithful allegiance to his Majeſty. But the King, e,, 7 
little ſatisfied with this anſwer, required them to Juſtify icing the 
themſelves to the world, as to their part in that invitation. 405 5 
At the ſame time he fixed a day, whereon he obliged them 99 
to preſent a paper under their own hand, ſignifying their 
abhorrence of the Prince of Oranges intended invaſion. He 
farther let them know, That a declaration was then in 

the Preſs againſt the Prince of Orange, and was only de- 

<< ferred, to have their Paper of Abhorrence put into it.” 

On the day appointed, the Biſhops repaired to hiteball, They ea 
and as ſoon as they were in the King's preſence he called“ Ilia. 
for their paper. But with all ſubmiſſion, *© They begged "omg 
“to be excuſed from writing any thing of that nature, and Febard 
«© for making a particular defence to a general accuſation, fur. F. 585 
« leſt they ſhould give the firſt precedent of that kind 
* againſt the privilege of Peers: Beſides, that their pro- 
<«< fefſion being to promote peace, they thought it belonged 
«© not to them to declare war, eſpecially againſt a Prince 
& fo nearly allied to the Crown.” This anſwer threw 
the King into a violent rage. However they perſiſted in 
their refuſal, in as dutiful terms as poſſible. The King 
not being able to prevail with them, ordered them to 
withdraw, with great indignation. They were afterwards SPrat'st.s: 
informed, that one of the principal Members of the Council 
and Jeſuited party, adviſed the King, To impriſon them all, 
and extort the truth from them by violence. 

Mean time, the King being deſirous to conceal the Prince The Ki: 
of Orange's Declaration from the people, forbad the pub- 3 the 
liſhing and diſperſing it, by proclamation. But being after- Dale, 
wards informed, that a great number of copies were handed 7 + «= 
about the Kingdom, and ſenſible that his prohibition would oo | 
be to no purpoſe, he choſe to print the Declaration with Gazeres, 


remarks, tending to juſtify his own, and render odious the N* 235% 


Prince of Orange's, conduct, T. I. p. 6, 


About the ſame time was printed a letter from the Prince Twe Lena, 


of Orange, to the officers of the Engliſb army, and another ag as to 
rmy 


to repreſent to them, that in being the King's inſtruments . 


to accompliſh his deſigns, they were labouring their own Echarl. 
ruin. Whereſore the officers, ſoldiers, and ſailors, were f. 5 
conjured not to ſuffer themſelves to be abuſed by a falſe 
notion of honour, to ſerve the King, contrary to the ma- 


niſeſt intereſt of their Religion and Country. Theſe two 


letters had a wonderful effect upon officers, ſoldiers and 
ſeamen; ſo that from this time many of them reſolved not 
to draw their ſwords in this quarrel, till they had a free 
Parliament to ſecure their Religion and Liberties. * | 
The King's fleet conſiſted of ſixty-one men of war, of Le K's 
which thirty eight were of the line of battle. Several En- or 5 
21; authors venture to affirm, this fleet was more than in. 
ſufficient to defeat that of the States. I know not upon uche. 
what their aſſertion is grounded: But it ſeems to me, it is 
full as likely, that in caſe the fleets had ingaged, the King's Barnet. 
would have ſhared the danger. While the Engli/b fleet? 
lay at anchor at the Gunfleet, the Lord Dartmouth, the 
Admiral, called a Council of war, wherein it was debated, 
whether it was proper to put to ſea, and ingage the enemy ? | 
An author who has writ the naval Tranſactions of the Brass 
Engliſh, ſays on this occaſion, That this propoſal carried 
<< the greateſt weight with it, had there been a real deſign _ 
& of obſtructing the Prince of Orange in his paſſage to 
England. But inſtead of that, (continues he) matters 
© were ſo concerted and agreed among the flag-officers 
„ and commanders, that had the Admiral come fairly up 


„ with the Dutch, it would not have been in his power 


„to have done them much damage.” Wherefore, by a 
great majority it was reſolved to continue there, in order 
to intercept the Dutch fleet. 3 

The damage ſuſtained by the Prince's fleet in the late 25 Pris: 
ſtorm was ſo inconſiderable, and ſo eaſily repaired, that in 9,9, 
eleven days it was in condition to put to ſea again. The fh tint 
firſt of November, in the afternoon, the Prince imbarked ar 
on a new veſſel called the Brill, and the fleet at firſt E d, 
ſteering northward, it was thought the deſign was to land Ill. P. 5% 
ſomewhere in the north of England, and Burnet ſays, the 
firſt ſcheme was to anchor in the mouth of the Humber. 
But during the night, whether the Prince had changed his 
mind, or was hindered from purſuing this courſe by a vio- 
lent Eaſt wind, all the fleet ſteered towards the Eaſtern 
Coaſts of England; after which they ſhortened fail for fear 
of accidents in the night. The next morning the fleet 
failed towards the Channel, without meeting any Engliſb 


ſhip, and in their paſlage diſcovered the coaſts of Eſex and 


(1) It was ſaid in the Gazetres, That the Prince had loſt moſt of his own Horſes; and that there were one thouſand five hundred Horſes dead or un- 


ſeryiceable z whereas there were really but four hundred loſt. See Strate- Tracts, Tom. I. P. 56. 
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Book XXIV. 27. A 


Kent. The 3d of November the fleet entered the Ohan- 
nel (1), and lay by between Calais and Dover, to ſtay for 
the ſhips that were behind. Here the Prince called a 
Council of. war, It is eaſy to imagine, what a glorious 

ſhow the fleet made. Five or fix hundred ſhips in ſo nar- 
row a Channel, and both the Engliſh and French ſhores co- 
vered with numverleſs ſpectators, are no common ſight. 
For my part, who was then on board the fleet, I own it 
ſtruck me extremely, 


1689. 


Kennet. The King, upon advice of the Prince's defign to land 
pi” in the North, had ſent part of his army that way. But 


111, p. 907 it was with the utmoſt ſurprize that he received ſeveral 
expreſſes, with the news that the enemy's fleet was failing 
Weſtward. He however flattered himſelf that 'the Lord 
Dartmouth would purſue and give a good account of them. 
But, for what reaſon I know not, the Engliſb fleet re- 
mained in their tation, till the enemy's ſhips had paſſed 
by (2). 1 755 

” The fourth of November being Sunday, and the Prince's 

birth-day, now thirty eight years of age, was by him de- 

dicated to devotion, the fleet {till continuing their courſe 


Borges in order to land at Dartmouth or Torbay. But in the 
dle. Tags night, whether by the violence of the wind, or the negli- 


T. I. p. 58.4 gence of the Pilot (3), the fleet was carried beyond the 


deſired ports, without a poſſibility of putting back, ſuch 

was the fury of the wind. This accident gave them the 

melancholy proſpect of being ſorced to ſail on to Falmouth, 

or ſome other inconvenient place. But ſoon after, the wind 

turned to the South, which happily carried the fleet into. 

Torbay, the moſt convenient place for landing the horſe of 

Landi at any in England. The forces were landed with ſuch dili- 

Bone. gence and tranquillity, that the whole army was on ſhore 

188 The next morning, the wind turning Weſt, 

blew ſo tempeſtuouſly, that had the landing been deferred a 

few hours, probably, it would not have been poſſible to diſ- 

embark the troops. This wind prevented the Lord Dart- 

mouth, who was come in ſight of the Dutch fleet, from 

attacking it, and obliged him to go into Port/mouth, Upon 

this occaſion theſe two famous verſes of Claudian were ap- 
plied to the Prince of Orange. he TEES 


Iz, 790. 


O nimium dilecte Deo, cui militat Ather, 
Et conjurati veniunt ad Claſſica Venti. | | 
Heaven's Favorite | to whom the Skies Aſſiſtance lend, 
Whilſt on thy Sails conſpiring Winds attend,  _ 


It was thus, the Prince of Orange landed in England 


without any oppoſition, the 5th of November, whilſt the Eng- 
liſh were celebrating the memory of their deliverance from 
the Powder-Plt, about fourſcore years before. This is 
one of the moſt remarkable Æra's in the Engliſb Hiſtory, 
and which probably will never be forgot by that Nation. 

The Prince's army marched from Torbay about noon 
marches to the next day, in very rainy weather and bad roads. The 


OW Soldiers, before they landed, were. ordered to bring three 


days bread with them, and they carried their Tents them 


ſelves. But the officers, even the moſt conſiderable, were 
in a very uneaſy ſituation, at their firſt encampment, 
being wet, to the skin, and having neither clothes for 
change, nor bread, nor horſes, nor ſervants, nor other bed 
than the earth all drenched with rain, their baggage being 
yet in the ſhips. Had this ſituation laſted two days more, 
the officers, as well principal as ſubaltern, would have been 
reduced to great extremities, But the Prince did all that 
was in his power to procure them refreſhment. He or- 
dered horſes, carriages, and proviſions from the neighbour- 
ing Country, and in this ſtate purſued his march to Exe- 
ter, about twenty miles from Torbay. ets, 
| As ſoon as the King heard, the Prince was landed, his firſt 
The King Care was to order his army to rendezvous in ſome conve- 
er bis nient place, He choſe Salisbury Plain, whither his army 


: 4 repaired from ſeveral parts, with all poſſible diligence. 
8 T hey who have ſaid that he ought to have marched di- 
Kennet, TeRly to Torbay at the head of his army, did not conſider, 
p. 5279. that the thing was impracticable. The greateſt part of his 


3 army was as yet diſperſed in different quarters. Part had 
7959 marched to the North, and part to Port/mouth to ſecure 
that place, which was of great conſequence. The Iriſb 

forces were ſtill in and about Ghe/ter, and the Scotch at 

Carliſe. The King when he quitted London, could not 

avoid leaving there a good body of Troops, | unleſs he 

would have hazarded the ſeeing that powerful City, where 

he was not beloved, declare for the enemy. But it is 

ſtrange, that the King though, he had two months notice 

of the Prince's intended invaſion, had neglected to form a 


(1) They paſſed by the Gunfcet in a very foggy day; while the Englifb 
Burcbete, p. 414. : 


MES II. 


camp of twenty thouſand men in the heart of the King- 
dom, to be ready to march againſt him, on the firſt news 
of his landing. I'liis was a precaution taken by forme of 
his predeceſſors on the like occaſion, when they expecled 
a deſcent without knowing in What place, and which might 


777 


1588. 


have ſeryed him for an example. His negligence thesctore 
ſeems ine xcuſable, ſince, after the Prince's arrival at Ter— 
bay, he was obliged to lofe ſo much time in àſtemb'ing his 
army of more than thirty thouſand men. Very probably, 
if his ſorces had been ready, and he had marched into the 
Weſt, the Prince would have been extremely embaraſſed, 
who ſtayed ten days at Exeter, without any great increaſe 
of his army. Had he ſhown ſo much firmnefs as Ki— 
chard III, on the like occaſion, he would doubtleſs have 
prevented the deſertion of numbers, who perhaps were not yet 
determined to abandon him, and only reſolved it, becauſe 
they faw in his conduct a conſternation, which to them 
ſeemed ominous. But this is all conjectare. | 
However, the King having ſent a reinforcenient to 75. Nine 
Portſmouth under the Duke of Berwith, vainly amuſed fews fore 
himſelf with endeavouring to perſwade' the people, that the , 


| Prince's forces were too contemptible to inſpire him with 


fear. He printed a liſt of all the Regiments of the Prince's Nov- 17+ 
army, with the companies, troops, officers and ſoldiers be- . 
longing to each (4). But the Prince's Declaration was more State Tac: 
relied on than this liſt, wherein it was faid, he would not 1 Be IN 
have come with ſo ſmall a number of troops, had a con- . Joe 
queſt of England been intended; from whence it was in- 
ferred, that he was aſſured of afliftance, which would ap- 
pear in due time. | 

The King affected to expreſs a great confidence, as be- 4d wi! 
ing ſuperior in number of forces. The better to fhow he 3 
was incapable of fear, hearing that the counties of Kent tien. 
and York, and the city of London were preparing to addreſs „ Rid. 
him for an accommodation with the Prince of Orange, he F 

R | ange, p. 527. 

publickly declared, That he would look up all theſe as his 
enemies, who ſhould pretend to edvije him to treat with the 
invader of his Kingdoms. At the fame time, he publiſhed 
a Declaration, endeavouring to demonſtrate, that the 
Prince's ſecret deſign was to uſurp the Crown. But for 
ſuch a Declaration, to have any effect, it muſt have come 
from a Prince believed innocent, and unjuſtly attacked. 
But the People were far from this belief. They rather 
looked on the King as intending to ſubvert their Religion 
and Liberty, and on the Prince of Orange, as the nation's 
deliverer. 2 — 5 | e 

Mean while, the Prince, now at Exeter, ſound not at 72. Prince 
firſt the encouragement that he expected. The Biſhop, 7 — 
[Dr. Lamplugh] on the firſt news of his landing, poſted Ke frat 
to Court, where he was rewarded with the Archbiſhoprick Encourage» 
of York, which had been kept long vacant, with intention, Freter. 
as it was thought, to confer it on Father Petre, the King's Nov. ol | 
Confeſlor. The ſunday after the Prince's arrival at Zxe- Burnet, 
ter, Dr. Burnet mounting the pulpit to read his Declaration, KA. 
all the Canons and part of the congregation leſt the Church, p. 627. 
not to be preſent at the reading. On the other hand, few Echard. 
came to offer their ſervice to the Prince, and the levy of I P. 91% 
three regiments of Foot, for which he had granted Com- 
miſſions (5), proceeded but ſlowly, Not but that in gene- 
ral the people of the Country were inclined to the Prince, 
and wiſhed well to his undertaking. But the memory of 
the ſeverities againſt the Duke of Monmuth's adherents, 
was yet ſo recent, that every one feared to engage in a 
like enterprize, the ſucceſs whereof was uncertain. In Kenner, 
ſhort, the Prince remained nine days at Exeter, with- p. 528. 
out being joyned by any perſon of diſtinction. It is even 
pretended, that in a council of war held at Fxeter, he ſuf- 
fered it to be propoſed to him to reimbark for Holland. 
But on the tenth day ſome of the principal Gentlemen 7s at !af 
of the Country joined him. Among theſe was Sir £4- 5 ap" 
ward Seymour, by whoſe advice an aſſociation was drawn, men of rve 
and ſigned . by all perſons theg with the Prince, or who Cnr. 
afterwards repaired to him, It was likewiſe ſent to ſeveral ng 
other parts of the Kingdom, and ſigned by great numbers, 3 
It was as follows : | | Hl. p. 912» 

* We whoſe names are hereunto ſubſcribed, who have 7, Acts: 
& now joined with the Prince of Orange, ſor the defence bn. 
of the Proteſtant Religion, and for the maintaining the we Megs 
6 ancient Government, and the Laws and Liberties of Bak 
«© England, Scotland, and Ireland, do engage to Almighty p. 528. 
“ God, to his Highneſs the Prince, and to one another, 
5 to ſtick firm to this cauſe, in the defence of it, and ne- 
“ yer to depart from it till our Religion, Laws, and Li- 
&« berties, are ſo far ſecured to us in a free Parliament, 
that they ſhall no more be in danger of falling into Po- 


could not, by reaſou of the violence of the wind, purcha'e their Anchors. 


(2) The Lord Dartmouth was kept in by the. Exfterly Winds Burnet, p. 78 7, 


(3) It being a hazy foggy morning, and full of Rein, they over-ſhot Torbay. Hip. of Deſert. p. 53. gh 


'4) According to that liſt, the Prince's Foot: forces conſiſted of ten thouſand fix hundred and ninety two; his Hot e of three thous L ſix hu 1Jred and 
ſixty ; and his Fleet of fix hundred and thirty five Vellcls. Gazettes, N. 2397» | | ; 
(s) To che Lord Mordaurr, Sir Fobn Gaiſe, and Sir Robert Peyton, Echard, Tom. III. p. 611. 
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of being de- 
Fo 


1688, „ pery and Slavery. And whereas we are engaged in this 
% common cauſe under the protection of the Prince of O- 
range, by which means his perſon is expoſed to danger, 
« and to the curſed attempts of Papiſts, and other bloody 
men; we do therefore ſolemnly engage to God, and to 
one another, that if any ſuch attempt be made upon him, 
we will purſue not only thoſe that make it, but all their 
adherents, and all that we find in arms againſt us, with 
the utmoſt ſeverity of a juſt revenge, to their utter ruin 
% and deſtruction; and that the execution of any ſuch 
<« attempt (which God of his infinite mercy forbid ) ſhall 
e not divert us from proſecuting this cauſe which we do 
« now undertake, but that it ſhall engage us to carry it on 
« with all the rigour that ſo barbarous an attempt ſhall de- 
& ſerve.” | 

From this time the face of the Prince of Orange's affairs, 
who left Exeter to march to Salisbury, was entirely chang- 
ed, Every day brought him perſons diſtinguiſhed by their 
Great Deſer- birth, eſtates, or employments. The Lord Colchefter, ſon 
tient in the to Earl Rivers, a. Lieutenant in the Life-guards, waited up- 


cc 
cc, 
<< 


The Prince 
marches 0 


Salisbury. 


SMS on the Prince, accompanied by Mr. Wharton, Colonel God- 
p. 528. frey, John Howe Eſq four Life-guard men, and about 
Eeparde |, threeſcore men more on horſeback. Theſe were followed 
Gutettes, by the Earl of Abington, Captain Clarges, Mr. Ruſſel, and 


N. 2400. others. But what was more material, the Lord Cornbury, 
ſon to the Earl of Clarendon, Colonel of Dragoons, leaving 
Salisbury, under pretence of an order from the King, to 
beat up one of the enemies advanced poſts [at Honiton, ] car- 
ricd with him his own regiment, and thoſe of Horſe of 
Berwick, St. Albans, and Fenwick, and with the major part 

of them went over te the Prince at Exeter, | 
About the ſame time the Lord Delamere took arms in 
Cheſhire, and declared openly for the Prince, inviting all 
Kennet · his tenants to follow his example. The Lord Lovelace was 
p 573-. .q, allo marching to Exeter, with ſixty or ſeventy horſemen, 
T. I. p. 62. but paſſing through Cirence/ier, was made priſoner, by the 
_ Militia of the County, after a warm skirmiſn, in which 

ten or twelve men were killed on both ſides. ' 

Other! de. On the other hand, the two Archbiſhops, five Biſhops, 
mard 9, the Dukes of Grafton and Ormond, the Earls of Dor/er, 
8 Clare, Clarendon, Burlington, Angleſey, Rochefler, the 


Seme Lords 
arm for the 
Princes 


liament. © 


Nov. 17. Lords Newport, Paget, Chandois, Oſſulſton, meeting toge- 
3 ther in London, drew up a petition, which was ſigned at 
bab the Biſhop of Rochefter's houſe at Mſiminſter. The intent 

chard. 


of it was, to pray the King to call a free Parliament, and 
find ſome expedient to ſatisfy the Prince of Orange. The 
petition being delivered, and afterwards printed by the Lords 
for their own vindication, this anſwer was returned from 
M Anſwer. the King, which was alſo publiſhed, My Lords, What you 
a, of me, I muſt paſſunately deſire; and I promiſe upon the 
faith of a King, That 1 will have a Parliament, and ſuch 
an one as you ant for, as ſoon as ever the Prince of Orange 
has quitted this realm: For how is it poſſible a Parliament 
ſhould be free in all its circumſtances, as you petition for, 
while an enemy is in the Kingdom, and can make a return 
near a hundred voices? This anſwer was not ſatisfactory 
to the Lords, who eaſily ſaw, that the King was far from 


deſiring a free Parliament, nor would have any but of which 
he could be maſter, IP 55 


Though the King ſtill put on a face of aſſurance, the de- 
ay 44g ſertions in his army made him very uneaſy, He knew not 


He is afraid 


ebe Prince of What to reſolve, in the fear of ſome conſpiracy among the 


Orange. 


1 officers to deliver him to the Prince of Orange, if he ſhould 


HI. p 91 f. Put himſelf at the head of the army, This was the reaſon 


of his ſtopping the march of his forces, artillery, and his 

own equipage. But in a Council held on this occaſion, it 

was judged neceſſary for him to be as ſoon as poſſible with 

bis army, in order to keep thoſe firm to their duty who 

P-epares to were yet unreſolved. He therefore departed the 17th of 

mer i November, after having recommended the care of the city 

Kennet, to the Lord-Mayor, and in a ſpeech to the officers about 

p. 529 him, renewed his promiſe of calling a Parliament as ſoon 

as the Prince of Orange had quitted the Kingdom. He told 

them, if they defired any thing more, he was ready to grant it; 

but that if, after all, any of them was deſirous to go over to 

the Prince of Orange, he was willing to grant them paſſes, 

and ſpare them the ſhame of deſerting their lawful Sovereign. 

But at the very time he ſeemed diſpoſed to give a general 

ſatisfaction, he left at hiteball, a Council compoſed of five 

Lords, all odious to the people, except the Lord Godolpbin. 

The other four were, the Chancellor 7eferies, the Lords 

Arundel and Bellaſis, both known Papiſts; and the Lord 

Preſton, ſuſpected of favouring Popery. It is ſaid, the King 

deſigned to leave there alſo his Confeſſor Father Petre, but 
the Jeſuit choſe rather to retire to France. 

The King arrived the 19th of November at Salisbury, 
where the officers of his army, who were moſt devoted to 
him, paid him their compliments, and expreſſed an abhor- 

it taken coith rence of Lord Cornbury's defection, At his arrival he was 


Arrives at 
Salisbury, 


2 15 17 ſeized with a bleeding at the noſe, which increaſed the next 
«i the Noſe, 


day, as he was going to view part of his army, quartered 
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eight miles from Salisbury. On the ſame, or the follow- 
ing day, moſt of the chief officers applied themſelves to the 
Earl of Feverſbam their General, deſiring him to aſſute the 


King, „That upon any occaſion they thould be ready to cer. 
* ſpill the laſt drop of their blood in his ſervice; but yet Kenner, 


(0 


they could not in conſcience fight againſt a Prince, who 
cc 


was come over with no other deſign, than to procure 
the calling of a free Parliament, for the ſecuring of their 


Religion and Liberties.” This Declaration, at which 


the King was extremely ſurprized, ſhowed him, that his 
army, Which had been always his principal refuge, could 
not be relied on. The Earl of Fever/ham, ſtrongly fut- 
pecting the Lord Churchill (afterwards Duke of Marlba- 
rough) one of the King's favorites, Lieutenant- General, 
Captain of a troop of his Life-guards, and Gentleman of 
his Bed-Chamber, was very earneſt with the King to have 
him ſecured. But the King, whether he had no ſuch ſuſ- 
picion, or feared it would occaſion a mutiny, would not 
follow his advice. However, the very next day the Lord 
Churchill went over to the Prince of Orange, accompanied 
by the Duke of Grafton, Colonel Berkley, four or five Cap- 
tains of his own regiment, and ſome other officers. Fa- 
ther Orleans inſinuates, that he had formed a defign to de- 
liver the King to the Prince of Orange, which was prevent- 
ed by his Majeſty's bleeding at the noſe, at the time he in- 
tended to go and view his troops at Varminſter, the moſt 
advanced Poft of his army, But this accuſation is ground- 
leſs, and entirely deftroyed by the reſpeCtful letter written 
by that Lord to the King, and which I therefore think pro- 
per to inſert here. | 


© SIR, Since men are ſeldom ſuſpected of fincerity, 
when they act contrary to their intereſts ; and though 
e my dutiful behaviour to your Majeſty in the worſt of 
times, (for which I acknowledge my poor ſervices much 
“ over-paid ) may not be ſufficient to incline you to a cha- 
6 ritable interpretation of my actions; yet, I hope, the 
great advantage I enjoy under your Majeſty, which I can 
% never expect in any other change of Government, may 


cc 


1688. 
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Kennet, 
P. 529. 
Echard, 


III. p. 916. 


His Leiter 15 
the Ning. 
Hiſt, of 
Deſert, 

p. 32, 
Kennet, 


p · 570. 


6 reaſonably convince your Majeſty and the world, that 


“ am acted by a higher principle, when I offered that vio- 
<« lence to my. inclination and intereſt, as to deſert your 
«« Majeſty, at a time when your affairs ſeem to challenge 
from one who lies under the greateſt perſonal obligations 
<« imaginable to your Majeſty. This, Sir, could proceed 
« from nothing but the inviolable dictates of my Conſ- 
c cience, and a neceſſary concern for my Religion, which 
no good man can oppoſe, and with which I am inſtruc- 
ce ted, nothing ought to come in competition. 
« knows, with what partiality my dutiful opinion of your 
«© Majeſty hath hitherto repreſented thofe unhappy deſigns, 
„ which inconſiderate and ſelf-interefted men have framed 
ce againſt your Majeſty's true intereſt, and the Proteſtant 
«© Religion. But as I can no longer join with ſuch, to 
“ give a pretence by Conqueſt, to bring them to effect; 
« fo I will always, with the hazard of my life and for- 
© tune {ſo much your Majeſty's due) endeavour to pre- 
<< ſerve your royal perſon and lawful rights, with all the 
e tender concern, and dutiful reſpect that becomes,” 


Dur &c. 


This letter is a clear evidence, that nothing was far- 
ther from the Lord Churchill's thoughts, than to deliver the 
King to the Prince of Orange. ES 

The Lord Churchills deſection quite ſunk the King's 
ſpirits, who from this time ſaw not on whom he could 
rely. So, no longer daring to venture his perſon with his 
army, he left Salisbury, and returned to London with a 


the ſtricteſt obedience from all your ſubjects, much more 


Heaven 


The King te 
turnt to 
London. 
Hiſt. of 
Deſert» 


precipitation like a flight. Before his departure, he pub- Kennet 


liſhes a proclamation, ** Promiſing a free and abſolute par- 
ce don to all his ſubjects, who had taken up arms, and joined 
e with the Prince of Orange, provided they quitted and de- 
6 ſerted him within the ſpace of twenty days.” But this 
proclamation had no effect. In his return, he met with a 
greater mortification, in the deſection of the Prince of 


Offers a 
Pardon. 
Gazettes 


N*, 349% 


Prince 


Denmark his Son- in-la w, who leaving him at Andover, 2 = 
went off to the Prince of Orange, with the Duke of Or- s, 


mond, Sir George Hewet, and others. That Prince wrote 
a very reſpectful letter to the King, in vindication of his 
conduct, wherein he grounds his defection chiefly on his 
concern for the Proteſtant Religion, which the King had 
openly attempted to deſtroy, not only in England, but all 

Europe, by his ſtrict union with France. an ee 
Mean time, the Prince of Orange having left Exeter, 
was advanced to Sherburn, from whence it was in his power 
to march to Salisbury or Briſtol, according to the reſoluti- 
ons taken by the King. The King had an army ſo ſupert- 
or to that of the Prince in number, that had he-marched 
directly to the Prince, and attacked him, he would, doubt- 
leſs, have very much diſtreſſed him, It is not eyes To 
, | | rince 
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and to Sa- 
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vancing, would probably have retired to Briſtol, in expec- 
tation of a more general defection in the King's army. 
Such a deſection was juſtly expected, according to all the 
advices of thoſe who came to join him. Wherefore, it is 
very unlikely that he would have risked an advantage, of 


which he was almoſt affured, by a battle, the ſucceſs whereof 


would have been doubtful, I remember a report then in 


the Prince's army, that the Marſhal de Schomberg being told, 


the King was advancing to give battle, the Marſhal coldly 
anſwered, V we think proper, But upon hearing that the 
King was returned to London, and his army retired to 
Reading, the Prince marched to Salisbury, and made a pub- 
lick entry into that City, admidſt the acclamations of the 
people. During his march, there was a ſmall skirmiſh be- 
tween two parties of the armies, in which that of the 
Prince, though very inferior in number, defended them- 
ſelves with ſo much bravery, that the enemy had no reaſon 
to boaſt of the advantage, the loſs being almoſt equal on 
both ſides (1). | 

The deſertion of his principal officers was not the only 
cauſe of the King's mortal fears. Scarce a day paſſed, but 


een Fill what brought him ſome difagreeable news from different 


News. 
Lchard. _ 
111. p · 918, 


920. 


Nov. 20. 


came to offer their ſervice to the Prince of Orange. 


parts of the Kingdom. The Earl of Bath had made him- 
ſelf maſter of Plimouth, where the Dutch fleet lay ſecure. 
The Earl of Shrewsbury, and Sir Jahn Guiſe had, with 
the aſſiſtance of the inhabitants, forced the Duke of Beau- 


fort to ſurrender the important city of Briſtol. The Earl 


of Devonſhire, at the head of a great number of Der byſbire 
Gentlemen, had declared for a free Parliament, agreeably 
to the Prince's declaration, The Earl of Danby had ſecured 
York, and having diſarmed and turned out all the Papiſts, 
(who, under the protection of the Duke of Newca/tle, 
ſtood up for the King) declared for a free Parliament. The 
town of ' Berwick ſoon followed the example of York, and 
the Gentlemen of Nottinghamſhire had done the ſame. 
Colonel Copley, Deputy-Governor of Hull, ſurprized that 
town, and made the Lord Langdale, the 7 * Governor, 
priſoner. The Duke of Somerſet and the Earl of 9 

he 
Duke of Ormond entered Oxford without reſiſtance, and 
cauſed the Prince's declaration to be read there. In fine, 
the King heard, that five commiſſioners from Scotland, a- 


mong whom were the Duke of Queensbury, and the Lord 


of Belcarris, were coming to London, to demand a free 


The Princeſs Parliament in that Kingdom. But the King's greateſt af- 
of Denmark fiction was, to ſee himſelf forſaken by his own daughter, 


retires. 
Kennet, 
P. 531. 
Burnet, 
+ 792» 
hard, 
III. p. 920. 


The Privesfi MAD AM, I beg your pardon, if I am fo deeply 
98 
ter to tbe 


the Princeſs of Denmark, who had privately withdrawn 
from Whitehall, being attended by the Biſhop of London, 
mounted and armed, and retired to Nottingham, from 
whence ſhe was conducted to the Prince her husband at 
Oxford, Some days before, it was reported, that the 
Queen had treated her very rudely, and proceeded ſo far as 
to ſtrike her. This ſo incenfed the people, that as foon as 


they found ſhe appeared not at /Yh:tehall, they offered to 


tear all the Romi/h party in pieces, upon a ſurmiſe of her 
being murdered, or confined, but on the news of her being 


in ſafety they were appeaſed. At her going off, ſhe writ 


the following letter to the Queen. 


« afflited with the ſurprizing news of the Prince's being 
“ gone, as not to be able to ſee you, but to leave this pa- 
« per to expreſs my humble duty to the King and your 
„ ſelf; and to let you know that I am gone to abſent my 
„ ſelf, to avoid the King's diſpleaſure, which I am not 


© able to bear, either againſt the Prince or my ſelf; and I 


<< ſhall ſtay at ſo great a diſtance, as not to return before 
<< hear the happy news of a reconcilement. And as I 
« am confident the Prince did not leave the King with 
any other deſign, than to uſe all poſſible means for his 
<<. preſervation ; ſo I hope, you will do me the juſtice to 
<< believe, that I am not capable of following him for any 
other end. Never was any one in ſuch an unhappy con- 
dition, fo divided between duty and affection to a father 
and a husband; therefore I know not what to do, but 
« to follow one to preſerve the other. I ſee the general 
„ falling-off of the Nobility and Gentry, who avow to 
<« have no other end, than to prevail with the King to ſe- 
«© cure their Religion, which they ſaw ſo much in danger, 
&« by the violent counſels of the Prieſts ; who, to promote 
„ their own Religion, did not care to what danger they 
<< expoſed the King. I am fully perſuaded, that the Prince 
of Orange deſigns the King's ſafety and preſervation, 


and hope all things may be compoſed without more blood- 
<< ſhed, by calling of'a Parliament. 


God grant a happy 
end to theſe troubles, that the King's feign may be 
<< proſperous, and that I may ſhortly meet you in perſect 
peace and fafety : Till when, let we beg you to con- 


27. JAMES II. 


ee tinue the ſame favorable opinion that you hitberto had 
<< of, Your &c. 


From what has been ſaid it appears, that the deſection was g James 


almoſt univerſal, and not confined to the Court and the 
Army. It is inconceivable, that the King ſhould not have 
foreſeen it, or ſhould have ſo ill an opinion of the Egli, 
as to think, they would quietly ſuffer their Laws and Re- 
ligion to be deftroyed : That he ſhould imagine, the gi- 
ving a man a commiſſion in his army, and obliging him to 
take the oath of allegiance, ſhould - free him from, or at 
leaſt, make him ſorget his duty to God and his country. But 
it muſt be remembered, what the Princeſs of Denmar in- 
ſinuated to the Queen, that the King's Counſellors cared 
not to what danger they expoſed him. In making him the 
inſtrument to execute their deſigns, they no farther regarded 
his perſon, than as it ſerved to eſtabliſh their Religion, in 
which they could not ſuccecd without rendering him abſo- 


lute, and James imprudently fell into the ſnare. Herein The 4fererr 
may be obſerved, the difference between Charles II. and 
James II. The firſt was always ſenſible, that the zealous adams. 


promoters of abſolute power intended his grandeur, only as 
a means to eee other projects. Wherefore, when 
he ſaw himſelf engaged in very dangerous courſes, he for- 
ſook them as well as he could, and left his Counſellors, his 
Miniſters, and even his own Brother in the danger. This 
was his frequent practice, and he thereby bequeathed to the 
Duke his brother, the difficulty and peril of a contrary me- 
thod. But James IT, in purſuing a directly oppoſite courſe 
to that of Charles, gave himſelf up entirely to the coun- 
ſels of thoſe, who, to attain their own ends, regarded not 
to what danger they expoſed him, by their violent pro- 
ceedings. | 


Be this as it will, the King, at the time I am ſpeaking BY Kine in 
of, was plunged in a gulph of difficulties, without perceiving great Difj- 


any way to eſcape. The Queen was diſmayed, and her 
conſternation inexpreſſible. Father Petre was retired into 
France, under the protection of the Lord Yaldgrave, ſent 
thither in the room of Skelton. The violent counſels of 
Tefferies were now unſeaſonable. The popiſh counſellors 
ſeeing all their meaſures broken, took care to ſhelter them- 
ſelves from the impending ſtorm, to which they left the 
King expoſed, In ſhort, Mr. Barillm the French Am- 
baſſador, and Monſieur de Lauſun, then in London, vented 
themſelves in fruitleſs reproaches on the King, for reſuſing 
the aſſiſtance offered by France, without directing him how 
to repair that error, In this extreme diftreſs ( more eaſy 
to be imagined than deſcribed ) his ſole refuge was to turn 


to the Proteſtant Peers, whoſe counſels he had before re- Kennet, 
jected, whom he had deprived of their employments, and ?: 53" 


ina word, treated as enemies, He therefore aſſembled all 
the Peers, Spiritual and Temporal, that were in London. 


The number indeed was but ſmall, there being many with b. 794 


the Prince of Orange, or in ſeveral parts of the Kingdom, 
for his ſervice, When they were met, he prayed for their 
advice concerning the preſent emergencies. On this occa- 
fion, he had the mortification to hear a long enumeration of 
all his unwarrantable proceedings, ſince his acceſſion to the 
throne, and particularly his violent meaſures to deſtroy the 
Proteſtant Religion, and ſubvert the Liberties of England. 
Theſe, it was ſaid, had occaſioned the dangerous ſymptoms 
that now appeared in the body politick, and for which 
there was no other remedy than a free Parliament, 


granting a general pardon to all thoſe who either came over 
with the Prince of Orange, or had joined him fince his land- 
ing. 2. Of deputing ſome Lords to his Highneſs, to treat 
with him about a ſupenſion of arms, and to endeavour to 
bring matters to an accommodation, And laſtly, of turn- 
ing all Papifts immediately out of their employments, to 
convince the world, that his Majeſty acted with ſincerity. 
The King took that night to conſider of the advice, and 
the next day declared in Council, that he was reſolved to 
call a free Parliament, that ſhould meet the 15th of 


January next enſuing. Accordingly, the Chancellor was Kennet. 


ordered to iſſue out the Writs. Then he publiſhed a 


Proclamation in which he declared, that all his ſubjects mation for 
ſhould have free liberty to elect, and all the Peers, and 4b purpoſe. 


ſuch as ſhould be elected members of the Houſe of Com- N 


mons, ſhould have full liberty and freedom to ſerve and fit N. 2406. 


in Parliament, notwithſtanding they had taken up arms, 
or committed any a& of hoſtility, or been any way aiding 
or affiſting therein. He likewiſe declared in Council his in- 
tention of ſending Commiſſioners to treat with the Prince 
of Orange : but as to that part of the advice relating to the 
Roman Catholicks, his Majeſty only faid, Fe would leave 
that matter to be debated in Parliament, Howeyer, Sic 
Edward Hales, a Papiſt and Lieutenant of the Tower, 
having been obnoxious to the city of London, by threatning 


(1) This Skirmiſh was on Nowember 20. at Wincanton between a Detachment of ſeventy horſe, and fifty dragoons and grenadiers of the King's; ard twenty 


five men of the Prince of Orange's, Kennet, p. 539+ 
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1688. to bombard it, was diſplaced, and Colonel Selten put iir 


782 


his room. 

The Commiſſioners nominated by the King to treat 
with the Prince of Orange, were the Marquiſs of Jlalli- 
fax, the Karl of Nettinghamm, and the Lord Godolphin. 
They left London the zd of December, and on their way 

met with paſſes from the Prince. X 
A falſe De- At the fame time appeared a printed paper at London 
per ru „ and other places, called, The Third Declaration of the 
the Name of Prince of Orange, dated the 28th of November, It was 


8 penn'd by a private, and ſtill unknown hand, who had the 


Commiſſioners 
ſent to treat 
wth tho 
Prince of 
Orange. 


State Tracts boldneſs to put the Prince's name to it, and diſperſe it 


T. I. p. 84. thro' the Kingdom (1). Amongſt other things he made the 
Vehard. Prince ſay, That as he would offer no violence to any but 
Pr 99%" jn his own neceſſaty defence, ſo he would not ſuffer any in- 
jury to be done to the perſon, even of any Papiſt, provi- 
ded he was found in ſuch place, and condition, and cir- 
cumſtange, as the Jaw required. But he declared, that all 
Papiſts, who ſhould be found in open arms, or in any of- 
fice civil or military, contrary to the known laws of the 
land, ſhould bs treated by him and his forces, not as Gen- 
tlemen and Soldiers, but as Robbers, Free-booters, and 
Banditti's ; ſo ſhould all perſons found any ways aiding or 
aſſiſting to them: That whereas he was certainly in- 
for med, that great numbers of armed Papiſts had of late re- 
ſorted to London and gt minſter, and parts adjacent, not 
ſo much, he had reaſon to ſuſpect, for their own ſecurity, 
as out of a wicked deſign to make ſome deſperate attempt 
upon the ſaid cities and their inhabitants, he therefore re- 
quired all magiſtrates and officers, civil and military, to 


difarm and fecure them, tha: all power of doing miſchief 


might be taken from them: That thoſe magiſtrates or 0- 

_ thers, who ſhould refuſe to aſſiſt him, to execute vigorouſly 
what he required of them, ſhould be eſteemed the molt 
criminal and infamous of all men; betrayers of their Reli- 
gion, Laws, and Country, of whom he would require the 
life of every ſingle Proteſtant that ſhould periſh, and every 
houſe that ſhould be burnt or deſtroyed, by their treachery 
and cowardice. | 1 
Fchard. This Declaration, publiſned in the Prince's name, 
Hi. p. 924 though it was diſowned by him, finiſhed the conſuſion of 
| the Papiſts; and the more, as ſeveral juſtices of peace cau- 

ſed it to be publiſhed, not imagining that any private man 


would have had the boldneſs to undertake ſuch a thing. 


From this time the Popiſh party were reduced ſo low, 
that they durſt not hold up their heads. An Hue and Cry 
after Father Petre, was publickly cryed and ſold in the 
ſtreets, notwithſtanding he was a Privy- Counſellor. A 
legal Accuſation againſt the Earl of Salisbury, “ For in- 
« fringing the moſt ſacred Laws of the Kingdom by turn- 


<« ing Papiſt” was preferred to the Grand- Jury of Mid- 


dleſex, who found the Bill. 
The Pepiſh The 6th of December the three Commiſſioners by an ex- 
Party firks preſs acquainted the King, That they were to meet the 


3 « Prince of Orange that night at Amesbury.” But the 
Kennet, next day they informed his Majeſty, ** That his High- 


p- 532. « neſs had made a new appointment to meet them at 

nt Hungerford, and had ſent to them the Earls of Claren- 
don and Oxford, to deſire them to make their propoſals 
<« in writing.” This meſſage ſurprized the King, chiefly 
becauſe the Prince had deputed the Earl of Oxford, who 
had never been concerned in any publick affair, and the 
Earl of Clarendon was mortal enemy of the Marquiſs of 
Hallifax. He inferred from thence, the Prince's unwil- 
lingneſs to come to any accommodation. For this cauſe, 
Barillon and Lauſun earneſtly preſſed the King, to ſecure 
himſelf, the Queen, and the Prince of Males, by a timely 
receſs from the Nation. But he was willing ſtill to wait 
for the ſucceſs of the negotiation with the Prince of Orange. 


The King'® The ſubſtance of the propoſals delivered by the King's 


Propoſitions 


25 the Prince, Commiſſioners to the Prince was, That the King ob- 
State-TraQts «© ſerving that all the cauſes of complaint, alledged by his 


| 25 . p. 86. cc Highneſs, ſeemed to be referred to a free Parliament, 
Cennet. 


p. 534. he had iſſued his writs for calling one (2). That he 
Echard. had ſent commiſſioners to his Highneſs for adjuſting all 
III. p. 926. ,; 
« of the Parliament; and, in order to that, propoſed, that 
the reſpective armies might be kept at ſuch a diſtance 

« from London,” | 
The Prince, who was then marching towards London, 


returned no anſwer to theſe propoſals, but the next day, 
with the advice of the Lords and Gentlemen aſſembled 


with him, he put the following propoſitions into the hands 
of the King's commiſſioners. _ 
„ J. That all Papiſts and all ſuch perſons as are not 
<« qualified by law, be diſarmed, disbanded, and removed 
c from all employments, civil and military. | 
II. That all proclamations that reflect upon us be re- 
„ called; and that if any perſons, for having affiſted us, 


The Prince's 
ropela,s. 


1) Hugh Sp-ke has owned himſ:lf the Author of it. Secret Hift.' of the Rewolut, 
Hle had indeed called a Parliament, but the Writs were not yet ſent down. Rapin. 


matters relating to the freedom of elections, and ſecurity 


_ ., 


Vol. II. 


e have been committed, that they be forthwith ſet at li- 6 
de *berty. 2585 
„III. That for the ſecurity and ſafety of the city of 
London, the cuſtody and government of the Tower, be 
immediately put into the hands of the city. 
IV. That if his Majeſty ſhall think fit to be in Ln 
dm, during the ſitting of the Parliament, that we may be 
there alſo, with equal number of guards: And if his 
Majeſty ſhall pleaſe to be in any place from London 
© whatever diſtance he thinks fit, that we may be At 
* a place of the ſame diſtance; and that the reſpective 
armies be from London thirty miles; and that no further 
forces be brought into the Kingdom. | 

„V. That for the ſecurity of the city of Lændin, and 
their trade, Tilbury fort be put into the hands of the ſaid 
city. 
VI. That a ſufficient part of the publick revenue be 
<« aſſigned to us, for the ſupport and maintenance of. our 
„troops, until the ſitting of a free Parliament. 

VII. That to prevent the landing f the French, or 
other foreign troops, Port/meuth may be put into ſuch 


cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 


cc 


hands, as by his Majeſty and us ſhall be agreed on.“ 


T heſe propoſals were ſo reaſonable, that the King him- 73i- 6. 
ſelf could not help owning, They were better than he ex- deratiun 


pefted. Indeed, the Prince of Orange ever adhered to his he 


Declaration, in which he only cemanded entire freedom for State Trags 


the Parliament, and a ſufficient ſecurity for the city of Lon- L. l. 5. 87. 
don, without ſtipulating any other advantage for himſelf 15 80 8 
than the maintenance of his army, till the ſitting of the . 
Parliament, . that\ is, for about ſix weeks. As the King 

could no longer hope to execute his firſt deſigns, it ſeems, 

that nothing could be more advantagious to him in his pre- 

ſent ſituation, deſerted by all, and not knowing which way 

to turn, than to be freed from his difficulties, by reftoring 

things to their antient and natural ſtate. Had he diſcovered 

a willingneſs to embrace theſe propoſals, probably, the Par- 
liament would have asked no more of him, than the eſta- 
bliſhment of their Religion and Laws, fo as not to be eaſily 

ſhaken, and he might have kept his Crown, though per- 

haps with ſome diminution of the rights claimed by him- 

ſelf, his brother, father, and grandfather. This cannot be 

ſaid to be a hard condition, confidering how he had go- 
verned, and the preſent ſituation of his affairs. He even 5, 45. 45 
ſeemed at firſt diſpoſed to accept theſe propoſals, and refer extrar4i- 
to the next Parliament the deciſion of all differences, ſince 7 2 gg 
that very day he called an extraordinary Council of all the Ill. 5. 
Lords that were in town. As it was plain, he would be 


adviſed to accept the propoſals by all the Lords, it could 


hardly be doubted, that he had ſuch an intention, and only 


called the Council for form-ſake, It is not known what ich in er- . 


paſſed in it, but only that the ſame Council was ordered to —_ hy 

meet the next morning, to give their farther advice uon 

the exigency of affairs. Beſore the Council broke up, the 

King, addreſſing himſelf to the Duke of Bedſard ſaid, My 

Lord, you are a good man, and have à great influence: You 

can do much for me at this time, To which the Duke re- 

plied, I am an old man, and can do but little; then added 

with a deep ſigh, I had once 4 ſon, that could now have 

been very ſerviceable to your Majeſty, This was meant of 

the Lord Ruſſel, beheaded in the late reign, who was ſacri- 

ficed to the vengeance of the King, then Duke of York. 

The King was ſtruck dumb with this anſwer, ſo that he 

could make no reply. „„ 5 | 
Every thing ſeemed to promiſe an accommodation, and 75. K 

it was not doubted, but the next day ſome reſolution would. , * 

be taken for the peace and ſecurity of the Kingdom. But", by 

that ſame night the King, as tis ſuppoſed, conſulted with 4 pepib 


ſome of his popiſh counſellors, whole intereſted advice over- S 


. threw all theſe flattering expectations. Theſe counſellors 111. p. 927. 


eaſily perceived, what they were to expect from a free Par- Burret. 
liament. It was maniteſt, nothing could free the King“ 793. 
from his preſent difficulties, but the delivering up the popiſh 
Religion to the reſentments of the Proteſtants, and the paſ- 
ſing ſuch Acts as would hinder its being ever eſtabliſhed in 
England. They therefore thought it more advantagious to 
their Religion, that the King ſhould preſerve all his pre- 
tenſions, though unable to ſupport them, than ſacrifice 
them to the Parliament. To that end, they adviſed him 

to withdraw into France, They repreſented, how diſho- | 
norable it would be to retract what he had done, how pre- 
judicial to the Catholick Religion, to be forced to give his 
aſſent to ſuch Acts of Parliament as would tend only to 
render its eftabliſhment impracticable. That the Catho- 
licks would be entirely deſtitute of any reſource, whereas 

by preſerving his rights, ke might hope to be reſtored by 

the arms of France, and finiſh the work ſo gloriouſly be- 

gun. In a word, by this intereſted Counſel, they clearly 
diſcovered, if the King had been willing or able to perceive 

it, that not his perſon, but their Religion was the ſole ob · 
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1688. ject of their concern. In fine, to give more weight to their 
who are, reaſons, they inſtilled into the Queen ſuch apprehenſions, as 
oſic4 '7 made her uſe all her influence with the King, to engage him 


Ban. to do as he was adviſed. They told her, the Parliament 
p. 79% would be far from being favorable to the King and herſelf: 
That being both ſuſpected, and even openly accuſed in the 
Prince of Orange's declaration, of impoſing an heir upon 
the Crown, it was very apparent, the Parliament, to fa- 
vour the Princeſs of Orange, would declare the Prince of 
Wales ſuppoſititious: That perhaps ſhe herſelf would be 
accuſed for the fat, ſince it was not ſcrupled to impeach 
the Queen, her Mother-in-law, for matters much leſs im- 
portant: That a ſhort exile with a powerful and generous 
Prince, who was able to reſtore them, was preferable to 
living in their own Kingdom, with only the ſhadow of ſo- 
vereignty, in diſhonour, indigence, and in dependence, up- 
Ste reſolves on thoſe whom they ought to command. Theſe confide- 
ro go iht rations, ſupported, as it is pretended, by Barillon and Lau- 
3 nn, made ſuch an impreſſion upon the Queen, that ſhe re- 
p. 532. ſolved to retire into France with the Prince of Hales, after 
a poſitive promiſe from the King, that he would follow her 

with all convenient ſpeed. 
and atcerd- Purſuant to this reſolution, in the night between the th 
ing) go%% and 1oth of December, the Queen in diſguiſe croſſed the 
Echara, Thames to Lambeth in an open boat, expoſed to wind and 
UL p. 928. rain. At Lambeth, under the walls of a Church, ſhe waited 
till a coach could be got ready in the next Inn. She went 
from thence to Graveſend, where ſhe imbarked with the 
Prince of Wales on a ſmall veſſel, which conveyed them 
ſafely to Calais. From thence ſhe went to Verſailles, where 
ſhe was received by the King of France with great marks 
of affection, which was ſome alleviation to her melancholy 

ſituation, | | | 

Ti Kiig The King being fully determined to follow the Queen, 
Tuo waited but one day to execute his deſign, The night be- 
Deſ.cr, tween the 1oth and 1 ith of December, in a plain ſuit, and 
p.28. a bob wig, he took water at Hhitehall, accompanied only 
I dy Sir Edward Hales, Mr. Sheldon, and Abbadie  French- 
Durnet. man, page of the back-ſtairs, without acquainting any other 
A Remark With his intention, If the manner in which this mo- 


eben bis march intended to leave his Dominions is impartially conſi- 


cit, dered, it will hardly be denied, that this was an entire de- 


ſertion of them, and putting of his ſubjects into the ſtate 
in which nature dictates to men, to provide for their own 
ſecurity, Firſt, he fled without being purſued, and with- 
out any cauſe to fear, either for his life or liberty. S0 


that it is manifeſt, his conſcience ſuggeſted evils to him, 


which were never intended, Secondly, he fled without 
any proviſion for the government of the Kingdom. From 
this conduct it was afterwards inferred, that he abandoned 
his ſubjects in a perfect anarchy, and thereby authorized 
them to chuſe what form of Government they pleaſed, or 


be legally done in his abſence, If this may not be called 
a real deſertion of his Kingdom, it will be difficult to give 
| a name to ſuch proceedings, e | 
The Lords As ſoon as the King's flight was known, a general con- 
mow Town fternation enſued, moſt people being ignorant how they 
Guild-hatl, were to behave on ſo extraordinary an occaſion, However, 
Decem, 11. about thirty ſpiritual and temporal Lords met at Guild-hall, 
— ng and ſent for the Lord-Mayor and Aldermen. After a 
Echard, ſhort conſultation, it was reſolved, to adhere to the Prince 
Ml P- 93% of Orange, and ſend deputies to him, with this refolution 
be. ſigned by the whole aſſembly. Then they ſent for Colo- 
Deſert, 8 * * 
p. 88. nel Stelton Lieutenant of the Tower, of whom they de- 
A Prince manded the keys, which he willingly reſigning, they were 
n given to the Lord Lucas. Preſently aſter, the Common- 
2 — — Council of the city ſent deputies (1) to the Prince, with 
honour the city with his preſence. ; 
An h- Though, upon the King's flight, the Militia of London 
rect of and Weſtminſter were immediately up in arms, they could 
oa not prevent the mob from aſſembling and committing ſome 
ILL p. 932, diſorders, They confined their rage chiefly to the Maſs- 
houſes erected by the King in the city and ſuburbs, which 
they demoliſhed entirely, and made bonfires with the mate- 


rials, And as there were alſo chapels in the houſes of Am- 
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an addreſs, imploring his protection, and praying him to 
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baſſadors, thoſe of the Spaniſh and Florentine Ambaſſadors 1688. 


were rifled, before a ſtop could be put to the diſorder. In 


the firſt of theſe chapels the principal Court-Papiſts had 
conveyed all their valuable effects, and this probably was 
the chief cauſe of the pillage. The houſes of the other Am- 
baſſadors were preſerved, by the great care of ſome Lords. 
The two Miniſters of Spain and Florence were afterwards 
largely recompenſed for their loſſes (2). 

During theſe irruptions of the mob, Chancellor Jefferies, c 
diſguiſed in a ſeaman's habit, in order to eſcape in a veſſel 4 
freighted for Hamburgh, was diſcovered (3) as he was look - »{-d ty 
ing out of the window of the houſe where he had concealed % Ne. 
himſelf. He was immediately ſeized by the mob, and, af- id. 
ter many indignities put upon him, carried before the Lord- Kennet, 
Mayor, who declined meddling with him, But the Chan- F., , 
cellor ſeeing himſelf in the hands of an enraged mob, which Tower, 
threatened to tear him in pieces, defired that he might be 
ſent to the Tower, which at laſt was granted him, not as 
a favour, but in hopes of ſeeing him ſhortly conducted 
from thence to the gallows. It is pretended, he offered to 
diſcover many ſecrets, and for that reaſon, was kept ſome 
time in priſon, till the affairs of the Government ſhould be 
ſettled, But he died in that interval, by the blows he had oy " 
received, according to ſome; by drinking ſpirituous liquors, 
according to others; and as ſome pretend, of the ſtone. 

Never man had better deſerved a publick puniſhment, 
as an atonement for all the miſchiefs done to his country, 
and for all the blood ſpilt by his means. 

Mean time, the Earl of Fever/ham, after having com- 250 Ear! ef 
municated the King's letter to the principal officers, dif- Iverham 


/ 7 . disbands his 
miſſed the army, and gave notice of it by a trumpet to e ; 


the Prince of Orange, who returned no anſwer. This made Kenner. 


it thought, the Prince did not approve of his conduct. And Fg 
indeed it ſeems, that in ſuch a juncture, if he was unwil III. p. 933. 
ling to pay ſo much deference to the Prince, as to commu- 

nicate to him the order before it was executed, he ſhould 

not have dane it, at leaſt without the advice of the Lords 
aſſembled at London, who in the preſent ſtate of the King- 

dom had a right to interpoſe in the Government. Accord- 4 pant l 


ingly, his conduct was greatly blamed; and this fault was 7” wr pate 


the more taken notice of, as it occaſioned an alarm which jm there | 


threw the city and country into the utmoſt conſternation. i, br 
Some Iriſb ſoldiers of the disbanded troops, finding them- 4% 0 
ſelves moneyleſs, and incapable of ſubſiſting in a country Kingdom. 
where they were ſo generally hated, reſolved to keep them- Hiſt. of 
ſelves from ſtarving, by forcibly entring a Country-houſe. pg 
Whereupon a man of the neighbourhood, runs directly to 


London, crying, as he paſſed, That the rib were up, 


and marching to London, firing of houſes, and putting 


man, woman, and child, to the ſword.” The news 
immediately flew through the city, and cauſed a ſtrange 
pannick-fear. This report, as it went along, ſo gathered, 
that the terror was increaſed. The city was in alarm all 


night, expecting every moment the arrival of the Jriſb. 


Some prepared for flight, others ran to arms, not a win- 
dow in London and We/tminfter, but what was illuminated. 
From London the conſternation ſpread through the whole 
Kingdom, fo that in the remote parts, where people had 
more time to conſider what was to be done, a reſolution 
was taken, in caſe the news ſhould be true, of deſtroying _ 
all the Iriſb, and Papiſts in England. Happily this terror 


_ vaniſhed in London as ſoon as the real caule of it was 


known, | | 
Mean time, the Prince of Orange being advanced as far The Prince 
as Henley, and ſearing the diſorders which might be com- 1 . 85 
mitted by a disbanded army, publiſhed a ſhort Declaration, «©. King's 
requiring all Colonels to call together the ſeveral officers Arg. 
and ſoldiers of their reſpective regiments, in ſuch places as Rennes 
they ſhould think convenient, and there to keep them in p. 535. 
good order and diſcipline, till farther orders. This decla- Ecbard- 
ration was followed by another of the Lords aſſembled at Br 5,2 
London, to the ſame effect, with an additional promiſe of pmrſue the 
ſubſiſtence, till they ſhould be otherwiſe provided for, to all me Daun. 
officers and ſoldiers who ſhould obey, and deliver up their 
arms to perſons appointed to receive them. Belides this, 
all Magiſtrates were required to apprehend, and ſeize, all 
ſuch ſoldiers as ſhould not repair to their reſpective bodies, 
and to deal with them as vagabonds. 4 | 
All theſe things were tranſacted, in the belief, that the The King 
King had left the nation; and indeed he was gone from pr pigs 
Whitehall with that intention. He was got as far as a little Rabble ar 
place near Fever/ham, and had even embarked in a ſmall 1 
veſſel that was to carry him to a frigate, ready to tranſport 3 as 
him to France, This veſſel not being able to ſail imme- Burner. 
diately, by reaſon of a tempeſtuous wind, Sir Edward Hales, *: 786. 
one of the King's attendants, ſent his footman to the Poſt- 


office at Feverſham, His livery was known by a man, who 


told ſome others, that Sir Edward was not tar off, The 


(1) Sir Robert Clayton, Sir Baſil Firebrace, Sir William Raſſel, and Charles Duncomb, Eſq; Kennet, p. 534. 
w The Spaniſh Ambaſſador E. ſevenceen thouſand pounds for his lofles, Buckingham's Acconnt of the Revolution, p. 16. 
(3) By 2 Clerk in Chancery, that accidentally paſſed by. Kennet, p. 535+ | 
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1688, ſootman was followed to the River- ſide, and ſeen to make 
ſigns to ſome people on board a bark; whereupon the fifher- 
men, and other perſons of Feverſham, immediately boarded 
the veſſel where the King was. Sir Edward was ſoon 
known, and the King being taken for his chaplain, had 
many indignities put upon him. Then, ſearching him, 

they found four hundred guineas, and ſeveral valuable ſeals 
and jewels, which they took from him. Amongſt the peo- 
ple who crouded into the ſhip, there happened to be a 
Conſtable who knew the King, and throwing himſelf at 
his feet, begged him to forgive the rudeneſs of the mob, and 
ordered reſtitution to be made of what had been taken from 
him. The King received the jewels and the ſeals, but gave 
the four hundred guineas among them. After this, he de- 
fired to be gone, but the people, by a ſort of violence con- 
ducted him to a publick Inn in the town. Here he ſent 
for the Earl of //inchelſea, Lord-Lieutenant of the County, 
who prevailed with him not to leave the Kingdom, but to 

return towards London. | i 
Returns to This news being brought to London produced various eſ- 
London. fects. Some wiſhed the King had never been ſtopt, others 
Lean. were glad of an opportunity to convince him, there was 
55 never any ill deſign againſt his perſon. "The Lords and the 
3855. Magiſtrates of London, who had made ſuch advances to- 
© wardsthe Prince of Orange, were confounded at their haſte, 
and were under ſome fear, in caſe the ſtate of affairs ſhould 
be altered. At laſt, the Lords aſſembling, thought proper 
to appoint four of their body (1) to wait on the King, 
with an invitation to return to Hhiteball, and with affur- 
ances of being received with all due reſpect; and coaches 
were immediately ſent to bring him. At the ſame time, 
an expreſs was diſpatched to the Prince of Orange, to ac- 
quaint him that the King was ſtill in the nation. The 

Prince, who was come as far as Windſor, was not a little 

ſurprized at the news. He was marching to London to ſettle 

with the Lords, by whom he was expected, the affairs of 
the nation, in the ſuppoſition, that the King had left it. 
Rut his Majeſty's return threw the Prince into great per- 
plexity, and of courſe would oblige him to take other mea- 
ſures. Nevertheleſs, as the King had no army, and by his 
haſty flight, had entirely forfeited the confidence of all his 
friends, and the eſteem of his enemies, as he was not in a 
condition to command, but in ſome meaſure depended upon 
others, the Prince diſpatched Monſieur Zuylgſtein to him, 
to defire him to remain at Rocheſter, till it could be agreed 
what was to be done. But Ziylgſtein miſſing his way, the 

King came to London the 16th of December, about four in 

the afternoon, where he was received with acclamations as 

if he had been returning from victory, OL 
The King being reftored'to his Palace, and in ſome man- 
ner to his deſerted royalty, diſcovered an inclination to re- 
ſume his old meaſures, and ſtill brave the Proteſtants. In 
all appearance, the acclamations as he paſſed through Lon- 
| don, had revived his courage, and put him in hopes of a ge- 
His !«f Ad neral declaration in his favour, The firſt thing he did was 
*/ £27 to publiſh an order of Council, wherein he ſaid, That be- 
p. 36. ing given to underſtand, that divers outrages had been com- 
Echard, mitted in ſeveral parts of the Kingdom, by burning, pul- 
3 959 ling down, and defacing of houſes, he commanded all Lord- 

; Lieutenants, Sc. to prevent ſuch outrages for the future, 
and ſuppreſs all riotous aſſemblies. This was his laſt pub- 
lick act, which crowned ſo many others done in his reign, 
in favour of the Papiſts. Moreover, he diſcharged Leiburn 
a popiſh Biſhop, who had been ſent to Newgate, and du- 
ring his ſhort ſtay at Vhiteball, was ſurrounded, as formerly, 
with Prieſts, Jeſuits, and /r1/hmen. 

The King, in his journey to London, diſpatched the Earl 
« of Feverſham with a letter to the Prince, Kindly to 
invite him to the Palace at St. Zames's, with what num- 
<< ber of guards and troops he ſhould think eonvenient to 
6 bring along with him, that they might amicably and per- 


* 14 ler. 
759. 


„ ſonally confer together about the means of redreſſing the 


& publick grievances.” The Prince returned no anſwer. 
The Er! of But the moment the Earl of Feverſbam was out of his pre- 
Fevertham ſence, Monſieur Bentinck demanded his ſword, and told 


Jet by tee him, he had orders to ſecure him. This, doubtleſs, was 


Ming to # 4 4 ey , i ; > 
King - owing to bis precipitate disbanding the army. Some n- 


deed have thought it was only a pretence to remove him 

T. I. p. „2. from the King's perſon, being ſuſpected of giving him ill 

Kenner, advice, or perhaps, becauſe he was too much devoted to 
P-536- him, though he ever profeſſed the Proteſtant Religion. 

III. p. 936. In a Council held by the Prince, and the Engliſb Lords 

who were with him, it was reſolved, That the Royal 

« Palace at hitehall, being ſtill crouded with Iriſh Papiſts, 

„ Prieſts and Jeſuits, his Highneſs could not with eaſe and 

“ ſafety remain at St. James's, where he muſt neceſſarily 

„go the next day, without his Majeſty and his popiſh 

guards were removed within a reaſonable diſtance from 

6 3 Moreover, an accident which happened two 

days before, provoked thoſe who were concerned for the 


Prince, is 
arreſted, 
State-Tracts 


Tre Earls of Midaleton, Aplasburj, Yarmonth, and Feverſnam. Kennet, p. 536, 
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Prince's life. The Duke of Grafton marching through the 1688 

Strand at the head of a regiment, to take Tiibury fort out | 

of the hands of the 1r;h, an Iriſp officer riding up to him, 

fired a piſtol at him; for which he was ſhot dead upon the 

place. Much more might ſuch an attempt be apprehended 

againſt the Prince, from ſome of the King's guards. In Runes. 

the debate, it was propoſed to ſend the King priſoner to '-5-». 

Breda. But the Prince of Orange rejected the propofal 

with indignation, proteſting, That he could not confent to 

put him under any reſtraint. At laſt, ſince the Prince's 

preſence at London was abſolutely neceflary, it was agreed, 

that the King ſhould be deſired to remove to Ham, a houſe 

belonging to the Ducheſs of Lauderdale. It appears from 

hence, that the King's approbation was no longer conſidered 

as abſolutely neceſſary to ſettle the affairs of the Kingdom. 

And indeed, it feems, that ſince he would have abandoned 

all, he had no right to pretend to any thing. Purſuant to 73. Log 

this reſolution, the Prince of Orange ſigned an order, di- 5 + 

rected to the Marquiſs of Halifax, the Karl of Shrewsbury, Ks. * * 

and the Lord Delamere, to acquaint the King with it, and Dec. :7 

to tell him, he ſhould be attended by his guards, to preſerve 

him from any diſturbances, 8 | FIT 
Immediately aſter, the Prince ordered the regiment of 7% Di 

his Guards, conſiſting of three Battalions, to match and . 1 ate 

take poſſeſſion of all the Poſts about Hiteball and St. James's, Whit 

either by perſuaſions or forge. "The King being informed % 


= 
= 


of it, ſent for Count Sms who commanded thefe guards, oy 8 
and deſired him, V it could be, to let him have his own F. . bog 
guard at Whitehall, only for that night, but the Count al- Ve 
ledging his order, 20 relieve all the Poſts, the King anſwered; Ken | 
do your office, At ten a clock at night, the Dutch blue III. p. 5. 
guards entered St. Zames's houſe, and towards eleven, thoſe 
who were ordered to //hiteball, moved through the Park, 
and with lighted match, and inorder of battle; marched up 
to the King's guards. The Captain of the guards ſcrupling - 
to diſlodge, at laſt received the King's orders to retie. Af- 
ter this, the Dutch took poſſeſſion of the Guard-houſe, and 
at the ſame time relieved all the Poſts about J/hitehall and 
the Park, placing every where double centries. $0 that, 
during the reſt of the night, the King was really in the 
power of the Prince of Orange. An hour after midnight, 
the three Lords appointed by the Prince came to H/hitehall, 
and ſent to awake the King for an audience, The Kang 77, ig 
ordering them to come to his bed- ſide, they delivered the % 
Prince's meſſage, which was to deſire his Majeſty's depar- „ f 
ture to Ham; to which the King conſented ; but after they mui is 
were withdrawn, he ordered them to be recalled, and bid Rochade 
them tell the Prince, that he delired rather to go to R- 
chefter, according to the Prince's meſſage by Z»y/efein, to 
which the Prince conſented that very night. His anſwer 
coming to the King at eight in the morning, the King about 
noon took a barge, attended by the Earls of Ailesbury, Litch- 
field, Arran, and Dumbarton, fix of the yeomen of his 
guard, and about a hundred of the Dutch guards, command- 
ed by the Lieutenant Colonel of the regiment, About 
nine at night he artived at Graveſend, where he found his 
own coaches, and ſome troops of the Militia, by whom he 
was the next day conducted to Roche/ter, | 

The Prince arrived at London the fame day the King left 7. Prin 
I hitehall, and lodged at St. Fames's, where he received . 


yives at J. 


the compliments of the Nobility, the Lord-Mayor, Alder- james. 
men, and Common-council of the city of London. From Dec. . 


5 x "= , Kennet, 
this time it may be ſaid, the King was a mere cypher. He p. 5. 


was not a prifoner, but had no power left of doing good or Ecturd. 
hurt, ſo that moſt of the Lords who had any employ- III. i: 7 
ments at Court, laid down the badges of their offices, as the 
Staff, the Key, Cc. as believing they had no longer any 
right to exerciſe the ſame, | 
During the rejoycings at London for the Prince's arrival, 4 fi 
the mob inſulted the Papiſts again, not excepting Ambaſſa- 2 
dors. As there was properly no Government, ſuch diſor- Ibid. 
ders were almoſt unavoidable, no perſon daring to under- 
take to reſtiain them. At laſt, the Privy-Council ordered, 
that all foreigners ſhould be permitted quietly to leave the 
Kingdom. "Lhe Prince of Orange ſent particular paſſes to the 
Pope's Nuntio, the Envoys of Poland, Savoy, and Madena. 
TT he popith Lords, Langdale and Montgomery, were releaſed. 
But the Earls of Peterborough and Salisbury were kept in 
cuſtody, on account of impeachments againſt them. Ra- 
mh Prieſts and Jeſuits, apprehended ſince the King's flight, 
were likewiſe detained, | | | 
Mean while, as it was abſolutely neceſſary to put an 4 7, 
end to the preſent anarchy, the Prince of Orange aſſembled % "hog 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in London, to the num- Logon: 
ber of above threefcore, and made this ſhort Speech to Der. u 
them. My Lords, I have deſired you to meet here, to 5 1, f. in 
« adviſe the beſt manner how to purſue the ends of my debe, 
„ Declaration, in calling a free Parliament, for the preſer- 0 
vation of the Proteſtant Religion, the reſtoring the Rights ,, 57. 


and Liberties of the Kingdom, and ſeitling the ſame; 


e that 
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Book XXIV. 27. J A 


ee that they may not be in danger of being again ſub- 
« verted.“ Upon ſpeaking theſe words, he withdrew and 
left them to conſult together. His declaration was read, 
and the Lords voted him their particular thanks. Then 
they reſolved to aſſemble every day in their old Houſe at 
IVe/tminſter, and named five of the moſt eminent law- 
yers(1)to aſſiſt them in the room of the Judges, who were 
moſt of them abſent. - It was farther propoſed, that the 
whole aſſembly ſhould ſign the aſſociation ſubſcribed by 


rie Biſhps the nobility and gentry at Exeter. To this all agreed, 


and ſome 
7 


Tempora g 


except the Duke of Somerſet, the Earls of Pembroke and 


1.2; reſuſt Nottingham, the Lord Wharton, and all the Biſhops but 


to hen tue that of London. 


Aſſociatt 77. 


Ecuard. 


The objection of the Biſhops was chiefly 
founded upon the unchriſtian word Revenge, which, to 
ſatisfy them, was afterwards changed for that of Pun 
ment, | 5 

In the mean time, the King was at Nocbeſter in a 


melancholy ſituation. He perceived, his flight had done 


him an irreparable injury. The proceedings at London 
ſhowed, that he was no longer regarded as a King to be 
intruſted with the Government, and it was not in his 
power to reſtore himſelf by force. Nevertheleſs; ſome of 
his friends preſſed him to call a Parliament, aſſuring him 
that ſince his misfortune there was a great turn in the 


minds of the City and army, and that 'compaſſion for him 
generally prevailed. « But the very name of a free Parlia- 


. Ment-maY&him-tremble. ' For, beſides that his conſcience 


might reproach him and | inſpire this fear, he plainly ſaw, 
the lcaſt which could befal him, would be, that the Par- 
liament would take effectual meaſures for the ſecurity of 
the Proteſtant Religion, and that, as long as he lived, he 


fſhould be ever diſtruſted. Probably it was the fear of paſl- 


determined him to withdraw into France. 


ing the reſt of his days in ſo uncomfortable a ſtate, which 
Indeed in tak- 
ing that courſe, he might hope one day to be reſtored by 
the aſſiſtance of that Crown. Whereas by ſtaying in En- 
gland, he ſaw no other advantage, than'the enjoyment of 
a Royalty, ſurrounded with troubles and mortifications, and 
in which he could not without danger attempt to recover 


State Tracts his former authority, Whatever were his motives, which 


T. I. p. 95. 
Keenet. 

p. 538. 
Echard. 

1. p. 940. 
Burner, 


p· 504. 


can only be gueſſed, on the 23d of December, about three 


in the morning, he privately withdrew, taking with him 
only the Duke of -Berwick his natural ſon, Mr: Skelton, 
and Abadie, and went on horſeback to a place near the 
river, where he embarked on a ſmall frigate, which landed 
him ſaſely at Ambleteuſe in France, from whence he re- 
paired to St. Germans. It was eaſy to execute this deſign; 


no perſon about him having orders to ſtop or hinder him 


from diſpoſing of himſelf as he pleaſed. Very probably; 


the Prince of Orange received not leſs ſatisfaction from this 


ſecond, than he had from the firſt, flight. The King's 


preſence in the Nation could not but greatly embaraſs him; 


Beſides his natural generoſity, he had promiſed the Prin- 


ceſs that nothing ſhould be attempted againſt the life or 


liberty of her father. So, the King could not do a greater 
ſervice to the Prince, than voluntarily to retire out of the 


Kingdom. And the more, as this afterwards furniſhed a 


pretence to ſay, he had abdicated the Crown, which ab- 
dication paved the Prince's way to the throne. When the 


| King quitted Roche/ter, he left the following paper written 


with his own hand. | | 

„The World cannot wonder at my withdrawing my 
<« ſelf now the ſecond time. I might have expected ſome- 
« what better uſage, after what I wrote to the Prince of 
C Orange, by my Lord Feverſham, and the Inſtructions I 
„ gave him: But inſtead of an anſwer, ſuch as I might 


have hoped for, what was I to expect after the uſage I 


< received, by making the ſaid Earl a Priſoner, againſt 
<« the practice and Law of Nations? The ſending his 


<< own guards at eleven at night, to take poſſeſſion of the 


<« poſts at Mhiteball, without advertiſing me in the leaſt 


<< manner of it: The ſending to me at one of the clock 
« at midnight, when I was in bed, a kind of order by 


« three Lords, 7% be gone out of my palate before twelve that 
« ſame morning ? After all this, how could I hope to be 
« ſafe, ſo long as I was in the power of one who had 
not only done this to me, and invaded my Kingdoms, 
c without any juſt occaſion given for it; but that did, 

< his firſt Declaration, lay the greateſt aſperſions upon me 
< that malice could invent, in that clauſe of it which 
„ concerns my ſon. I appeal to all that know me, nay, 
cc even to himſelf, that in their conſciences neither he, nor 
they, can believe me in the leaſt capable of ſo unnatural 
&« a villany, nor of ſo little common ſenſe, to be impoſed 
on in a thing of ſuch a nature as that. What had I 
then ts expect from one, who, by all arts hath taken 
<< ſuch pains to make me appear as black as hell to my 
«© own people, as well as to all the world beſides? What 
effect that hath had at home, all mankind have ſeen 


(2) They ate in State-Trads, Tom. I. p. 126. 


( 0 Sir John Maynard, Holt, Pellexſen, Bradford, and Atbinſin. Kenner, p. $37» 


ME s It. 


by ſo general a deſection in my army, as well as in the 
nation, amongſt all forts of people. 
«© I was born free, and deſite to continue ſo: and tho 
] ventured my life very frankly on ſeveral occaſions, for 
the good and honour of my country, and am as free to 
do ſo again (and which I hope I ſha!l yet do as old as 
I am, to redeem it from the ſlavery it is like to fall un- 
der) yet I think it not convenient to expoſe my ſelf 
to be ſo ſecured, as not to be at liberty to effect it; an 
for that reaſon to withdraw, but ſo as to be within call 
whenſoever the nation's eyes ſhall be opened, ſo as to 
ſee how they have been impoſed upon by the ſpecious 
pretences of Religion and Property. I hope it will pleaſe 
God to touch their hearts, out of his infinite mercy; 
and to make them ſenſible of the ill condition they are 
In, and bring them to ſuch a temper, that a legal Par- 
liament may be called; and that, amongſt other things 
which may be neceſſary to be done, they will agree to 
Liberty of Conſcience to all Proteſtant Diſſenters ; and 
that thoſe of my own perſuaſion may be fo far con- 
ſidered, and have ſuch a ſhare of it, as they may live 
peaceably and quietly, as Exgliſbmen and Chriſtians ought 
to do, and not be obliged to tranſplant themſelves ; 
which would be very grievous, eſpecially to ſuch as love 
their own Country. And I appeal to all men, who 
<* are conſidering men, and have had experience, whether 
„ any thing can make this nation ſo great and flouriſh- 

ing, as Liberty of Conſcience ? Some of our neighbours 
% dread it. I could add much more, to confirm what I 
© have ſaid, but now is not the proper time.“ 


La 
La 


* 


* 
* 
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1698, 


This paper remained not unanſwered, As I have not | 


been able to procure Dr. Burnet's animadverſions upon 


it (2), I ſhall endeavour to ſupply the want with ſome ob- 
ſervations. | 


The firſt is taken from Mr. Echard, who very juſtly F. It, 
obſerves, T hat though the King gave ſome reaſons for his ſe- b. 941. 


cond deſertion, he gave none at all for his fit. Now it was 
the firſt, which chiefly demonſtrated, that he choſe rather 


to abandon his Kingdoms, than be forced to reſtore Religion 


and the Laws. 
2. The King ſuppoſed, that after the diſobliging man- 
ner in which he had been treated by the Prince of Orange, 
he had no room to believe himſelf ſafe. And yet he could 
not deny, that he had been in the power of the Prince, by 
whom his perſon was untouched: At the very time of his 
writing this paper, he was at full liberty to concert mea- 
ſures for his eſcape into France, and actually executed that 
deſign, without any oppoſition. 
3. What he ſaid concerning the birth of the Prince of 
Vales, was founded upon the impoſſibility, that thoſe who 
knew him, ſhould believe him capable of ſo unnatural a 
villany. But it was the very belief of his being privy to that 
unnatural villany, which fixed the imputation upon him. 
4. He aſcribes the defection of his army and the whole 


nation, to the artifices and calumnies of the Prince of Orange; 


whereas the whole hiſtory of his reign is a demonſtration, 
that it could only be imputed to his own conduct. 

5. He ſuppoſed, that he withdrew himſelf, in order to 
come and redeem the nation from ſlavery. But this ſuppo- 
ſition has been deſtroyed by the event, there having been in 
England but very few, who really wiſhed his reſtoration. 


6. He infiſted, that liberty of Conſcience was abſolutely 


neceſſary to render the Engliſb nation great and flouriſhing. 
But there was not, perhaps, a ſingle Engliſhman, who be- 
lieved this was the end propoſed by the King, or that was 
not convinced, it was only a pretence to introduce his own, 


_and to deftroy the Proteſtant, Religion. 


7. His ſaying, that ſome neighbours dreaded the nation's 
becoming too great, by the eſtabliſhment of liberty of 
Conſcience, was only an infinuation to make the people 
believe, that the Dutch had lent their ſhips and forces to the 
Prince of Orange, for that very reaſon. 


THE 


INTERREGNUM. 


been known in England. It was not owing to the death, 
but to the flight, of the Sovereign. So, at the ſame time, 
the nation was without a King, and without any one to 
repreſent him, and to take care of the Government ; and 
yet there was a King, but a fugitive, and who pretended not 
to renounce his rights. In ſuch circumſtances, it is in vain 
to appeal to Laws, Cuſtoms, or Precedents, ſince the dif- 


ference 


| [ ] PON the King's departure, there was an /nterreg- De * 
num, but of ſuch a nature, as the like had never % 7576 
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ng. ference between this tate, and that which laws and cuſ- 
toms ſuppoſe, is manifeſt, | 

As ſoon as the Lords heard of the King's departure, they 

FO. believed themſelves inveſted with a power to act in their 

5 4 0 own names, becauſe indeed, in ſuch a juncture, it could 

»ifration rf properly belong only to them, to take upon them the Go- 

the Govrn yernment, There was no Parliament in being, and con- 

Echard, ſequently no Houſe of Commons to join with them. By 

III. P. 943- the death or deſertion of the King, all publick offices and 

employments ceaſe, becauſe they come from him, There 

remains therefore no authority but in the Peers, who are 

neareſt the Throne, and conſequently, more authorized to 

take care of the Government, till it can be ſettled by the 

body of the nation, by means of a Parliament, The State 

of the Kingdom was ſuch, that there was no example of 

the like to ſerve for a precedent, The King had abandoned 

the nation, without being forced to it. He was in full li- 

berty, and there did not appear any other motive of his 

flight than the ſcar of being obliged to call a free Parlia- 

ment, which, probably, would not have approved of his 

late meaſures, but reitored the Conſtitution to its ancient 

ſtate. The Prince of Orange pretended not to have a right 

to govern; hispreteniions conſiſted only in procuring a free 

Parliament. But this Parliament muſt be called by ſome 

authority. And by what authority could a Parliament meet, 

if the nation continued in anarchy, where no perſon, would 

have a right to meddle with the Government? It was 

therefore the Peers, who alone were entitled to take care 

of the State, or elſe it muſt be ſaid, that becauſe the King 

| was pleaſed to deſert the nation, without ſettling the Go- 

vernment, the State was to remain in anarchy, till he 

ſhould think fit to reſume the care of it. Let the incon- 

veniences atifing from the power aſſumed by the Lords, be 

never ſo much urged, thoſe which anarchy would have 

produced, were infinitely greater and more dangerous. Nay, 

who knows, whether one of the motives of the King's 

flight, was not to leave the nation in this ſtate of confuſion? 

Be that as it will, the junQure was ſuch, that extraordi- 

nary proceedings could not be avoided. © 

Adireſs the The firſt thing done by the Peers, after conſulting toge- 

Prince 70 ther, was the addiefling the Prince of Orange, ** To take 

Tall with e <« upon him the adminiſtration of publick affairs, both ci- 

Decem. 25. “ vil and military; the diſpoſal of the publick revenue; 

<« and the care of Ireland, till the meeting of the intended 

And to call e Convention.” The addreſs was dated the 2 sch ef De- 

atmo cember. By a ſecond addreſs they defired him, To iſſue 

No. 2414. out miſſive letters, ſubſcribed by himſelf, to the Lords 

Kennet © Spiritual and Temporal being Proteſtants, and to the 

cha ( feyeral counties, cities, and boroughs, containing direc- 

tions for the chuſing, within ten days, ſuch a number 

| of perſons to repreſent them, as are of right to be ſent 

Theyiſſur out © to Parliament.” Theſe addreſſes were ſigned by about 

4 order ninety Lords, that were then preſent in the Houſe, They 


Lora, 


e 17008 


[3 gai P — 

6. "ag were followed by an order from the ſame Peers, to all Pa- 

Echard. piſts to depart the city of London, and ten miles from the 
P. 9. 


i+- ſame, and not to remove from their habitations above five 
miles; excepting the ſervants of the Queen-Dowager, the 
domeſticks of foreign Miniſters, and all Houſe-keepers in 


London, and ten miles from the ſame, who had been tra- 


ders for three years laſt paſt, provided they gave in to the 
Lord-Mayor, their names and places of abode, in eight 
days; and alſo ſuch popiſh officers as ſhould give bail in 
ſix days, to appear the firſt day of the term, and to be on 


their good behaviour in the mean time; but ſuch officers as. 


ſhould neglect, were to be taken into cuſtody. 
The word Convention, to ſignify a Parliament aſſem- 
bled without the cuſtomary formalities, was new in Eng- 
land, where it had been, as I think, but once uſed in that 
ſenſe, namely, after the Reſtoration of King Charles II. 
This Prince finding, upon his return into England, a Par- 
lament fitting which had not been ſummoned by him, 
would not own it for a Parliament, on account of the con- 
ſequences. But on the other hand, he would not deprive 
himſelf of the benefit of the reſolutions of this Parliament, 
which had reſtored him to the throne of his anceſtors, 
So, to reconcile theſe two things together, he was willing 
to own it as a Convention, Probably, the word was bor- 
rowed from what is practiſed in Scotland, where a difference 
is put between a Convention of the States, and a Patlia- 
ment. It was therefore this Convention of the year 1660, 
that the Lords had in view, when they addreſſed the Prince 
of Orange to call one. But as this was a ſingle precedent, 
and as the Convention of the year 1660, had been firſt 
called under the name of a Parliament, the Prince thought, 
that beſides the ſuftrages of the Peers, it was proper to be 
Tho IG authorized by others, which might paſs for thoſe of the 
* people. He therefore publiſhed an order, ** Defiring all 
Members of ſuch perſons as had ſerved in any of the Parliaments du- 
Ko amet, „ ring the reign of the late King Charles II, to meet him 
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Prince of Orange's declaration for Scotland, (the ſame in 
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“e the clock in the morning. He deſired. likewiſe, that 1688. 
the Lord-Mayor and Court of Aldermen of the City of 
London, and fiſty of the Common- Council, would be 
„ there at the ſame time.” | 

In purſuance of this order, about a hundred and ſixty ant as 


members, the Aldermen of Londan (the Mayor being in- thei” Adric, 


diſpoſed) and the Deputies of the Common-Council, met 5 


at St. James's on the day appointed, where the Prince No. 2414. 


briefly told them, That he had deſired them to meet him 3 
o 0 vo, 


p T : 
there, to adviſe the beſt manner how to purſue the ends oY 


of his declaration, in calling a free Parliament, for the 

«© preſervation of the Proteſtant Religion, and the reſtoring 

the Rights and Liberties of the Kingdom.“ They all 
repaired immediately to the Commons Houſe in /:/tmin- 
ier, where the firſt queſtion they debated, was, I hat au- 

thority they had to afſemble © Upon which it was ſoon 
agreed, that the requeſt of the Prince was a ſufficient war- 

rant. The next queſtion was, How the Prince could take 

upon him the adminiſtration of affairs, without a diſtinguiſb- 

ing name or title © But as this queſtion tended to prolong 

the deliberations, and defeat the ends propoſed by the meet- 

ing, it was thought proper to wave ſuch queſtions in their 

future debates. An Aflociation was likewiſe propoſed to be 

ſigned, but every perſon. was left at liberty to ſubſcribe it 

or not. After theſe previous debates, they reſolved to ad- 1777 f. 
dreſs the Prince, to take upon him the adminiſtration of 74 
publick affairs, untill the meeting of the Convention, the 5 C, 
22d day of January next. 'The anſwer returned by the 4% "gy 
Prince to this addreſs, and to that of the Lords, was the vn. 
fame, that he would endeayour, as far as he was able, to Sera, 
ſecure the peace of the nation, according to their defire, No. 2414, * 
| During the King's ſtay at Roche/ter, Barillon, the French ende. 
Ambaſſador, had. been very actius to promote diviſions E421, 
amongſt the Peers, with a view to ſerve the King, Of this III. p. 54, 
the Prince was not ignorant; but as he was not yet inveſt- 

ed with any authority, he was obliged. to ſuffer it, though 

he knew he had not a greater enemy in England than that 
Ambaſſador. But the moment he was intruſted with the 74: French 
Government, he ſent an expreſs order to him to leave the An 
Kingdom within four and twenty bours, At the ſame time, jt... 
he ſent St. Leger, a French Refugee, to attend him to the ſhip. land. 
That Gentleman could not forbear ſaying to the Ambaſſa- 

dor as they were on the road, Sir, had any one told you 

a year ago, that a Refugee ſhould be commiſſiued to ſee you 

aut of England, would you have believed it? The Ambaſ- 

ſador aniwered, Sir, croſs over with me to Calais, and [ 

will give yu an anſwer. 1 oo 

On Sunday the 3oth of December, the Prince of Orange Ti Pin- 
went to the Royal Chapel at St. Fames's, where he was cmi, 
preſent at Divine Service (1), and a Sermon preached by 7 
Dr, Llya, Biſhop of St. Aſaph; after which he received ibid. 
the Sacrament from the hands of the Biſhop of London. Kenner 
This publick proſeſſion of the eſtabliſhed Religion, greatly?“ 
contributed to diſpel the fears of thoſe, who dreaded his too 
zealous adherence to the Presbyterian Religion, in which he 

had been educated. But it muſt be obſerved, that though 

the difference between the Epiſcopal and Presbyterian 
Churches has occaſioned much noiſe, diſturbance, and en- 

mity in England, yet, both then and now, very few foreign 
Proteſtants ſcruple to communicate with the Church of 
England, © | Fond | 5 

The next day, the Prince publiſhed a Proclamation, au- Gaze, 
thorizing all publick officers, not being Papiſts, to act in d 24% 
their reſpective offices, till the meeting of the intended Con- 
vention, or other order to the contrary. , + NTT 
The ſame day he paid a viſit to the Queen-Dowager, 7% Prix: 

who indirectly asked him to releaſe her Chamberlain the %u fh 
Earl of Feverſbam, which the Prince readily, granted. Dona. 
Though in the hiſtory of the two laſt reigns I have ſaid Kennet 
but little of the affairs of Scotland, the- Reader however gal 
may have remarked, that this Kingdom was entirely ſub- gurner. 
jected to an arbitrary power, and withal, to Epiſcopacy, P: 34; 


contrary to the general bent of the people, When the 5 90. 


ſubſtance with that for England) appeared there, the Preſ- 
byterians began to take courage, thoſe at the helm not da- 
ring to uſe any violence ſor ſear of a general inſurrection, 
which would have been extremely prejudicial to the King's 
aftaus at that juncture. Things remained in this ſituation, 
till the King's party began to retire into England. For 
though the Scotch Biſhops had publiſhed an abhorrence of 
the Prince's expedition, it was by no means the ſentiments 
of the nation in general. Every one felt the weight of the 
yoke impoſed on them, and the Epiſcopalians themſelves 
had reaſon to fear, that under the pretence of humbling the 
Presbyterians, the King intended to deſtroy the Proteſtant 
Religion. So far their caſe was the ſame with that of the 
Engliſh. And therefore the Duke of Qucensbury, and ſome 
other Scotch Gentlemen were come to London, to deſitre a 


F. eat St. James 's, upon the 26th of December, by ten of free Parliament. Hence may be known, what the Scots 
1 Po 9458 (2) Dr. Burnet read P rayers. | Kennet, Pe 5 4% 
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Book XXIV. 


1688. thought of their preſent ſlavery, The Lord Chancellor, 
upon the news of King James's withdrawing, immediately 
reſigned the Great Seal, and retired from Edinburgh. Up- 
on which, the populace of that city, inſulted and rifled, not 
only the Roman Catholicks, but alſo thoſe who had appear- 
ed moſt devoted to the Epiſcopal party. So, the Biſhops 

were forced to retire, to avoid the inſults of the Presbyte- 
rians, Who were now much ſuperior to their late perſecu- 
tors. On the other hand, ſeveral Scotch Lords and Gen- 
tlemen repaired to London, to obſerve the motions there, 
and to determine their conduct by that of the Engli/h, 

7 The Prince of Orange, who could not viſit Scotland, 
ng aſſembled all the Scotch Nobility and Gentry then in London, 
T. I. P. 102. who meeting at St. James's, to the number of thirty Lords 

and fourſcore Gentlemen, he asked their advice, what was 
to be done for the ſecuring the Proteſtant Religion, and 
reftoring their Laws, and Liberties, according to his De- 
claration ? After this ſhort ſpeech, the Lords and Gentle- 
men repaired to the Council-Chamber at Mhiteball, and 
chuſing Duke Hamilton their Preſident, conſulted together, 
what advice was moſt proper to be given to the Prince. 
This affair was in effect ſettled the firſt day. But on the 
morrow, they were interrupted by a propoſal from the 
Earl of Arran, that the King ſhould be deſired to return, 
and call a free Parliament. The tendency of this propoſal 
was eaſily ſeen, and therefore it was unanimouſly rejected. 
At laſt, it was agreed to preſent an addreſs to the Prince of 
Orange to defire him to take upon him the adminiſtration 
of all affairs both civil and military, and to call a general 
meeting of the States to be holden the 14th of the follow- 
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he deſired time to conſider of it, and two days after re- 

| turned much the ſame anſwer as he had to the Engliſh. 

Of Ireland, The proſpect from Jreland was not fo plealing. The 
Echad. Earl of Tyrconnel, a zealous Papift and entirely devoted to 
z 3 the King, was Lord- Lieutenant, and ſupported by an army, 
v. f. which he had taken care to compoſe of Popiſh officers 
B and ſoldiers. There was room therefore to fear, that the 
Earl would not ſubmit to the reſolutions taken in England, 
and he was not then to be forced to obedience. Mean 
while, the Prince of Orange having received addrefles not 
only from the Engliſh Lords and Commons concerning Tre- 
land, but likewiſe from the Proteftants of that Kingdom, 
could not but endeavour to procure the happineſs of a na- 
tion which depended upon England. It was therefore 


thought proper to ſummon the Earl of Tyrconnel by a let- 


ter, to ſubmit to the preſent adminiſtration in England. 
The delivery of this letter was committed to Colonel 
Hamilton, who promiſed to ſecond it with his perſuaſions. 
But it was afterwards known, that he ated in concert 
with Tyrconnel directly to oppoſe it. 
8 The Prince, and the Lords, as I have ſaid, had ordered 
p. 540. the forces disbanded by the Earl of Feverſham to re- aſſem- 
1 5 ble. When this was done, the Prince diſcharged the ar- 
e rears of the Engliſß army, with two hundred thouſand 
5. 806. pounds advanced in four days by the city of London, 
ſixty thouſand of which was lent by Sir Samuel Daſhwoed. 
After this, he ordered a reform of eight new raiſed regi- 
ments, beſides the troop of Life-guards, commanded by the 
Lord Dover, who were all Papiſts. Then, ſeveral Colonels 
and other officers having reſigned their Commiſſions on ac- 


count of the new oath exacted of them, he filled their pla- 


ces with Proteſtants, and in a word, took all poſſible care 
to put the army under ſuch a regulation, as might render it 
ſerviceable to the State. EE | 7:4 
The Ab. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury had hitherto declined 
b;/2-pef waiting on the Prince of Orange. But at laſt he ſent a 
Canterbury compliment to the Prince, and with ſeven or eight Biſhops 
e I more ſigned the Aſſociation, after ſome words were ſoſtned 
___ in it, that gave them uneaſineſs. | 
The Dien- About the ſame time, ninety Diſſenting Miniſters attend- 
ting Mini- ed the Prince, and aſſured him of their fervent prayers for 
1 as the preſervation of his perſon, and the ſucceſs of his endea- 
Echard, vours for the defence and/propagation of the Proteſtant In- 
lil. p. 951. tereſt, The Prince returned a favorable anſwer, though 
expreſſed in general terms, inſinuating, that it would not 
be his fault, if they were not made eaſy. 


Elefions foo In the mean time, the elections for the members of the 


'be Conven- Convention proceeded with all imaginable freedom. The 
Burnee, electors gave their votes according to their own inclinations, 
p. 89. without any ſollicitations from the Prince, or his friends. 
Carettess Moreover, the Prince had ordered the ſoldiers to remove at 
N. 2416. a certain diſtance from the places of election, to take away 
Kennet all pretence of compulſion. | | 


3 Mean while, the Prince conſidering, that the Convention 
e Prince 


ſends for Was to ſettle the Government, thought it proper to ſend for 


te Princeſi, his Princeſs ; fince if, as it was probable, the Convention 
11 4 ſhould declare the throne vacant, no perſon had a juſter 
9p retenſion to it than ſhe. Very likely alſo, he thought 
he had himſelf room to aſpire to it, by his late great ſervice 
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ing March. This addreſs being preſented to the Prince, 


cc 


late Archbiſhop of Yor#, made a long Speech to prove the 
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to the Engliß. But a ſevere ſroſt retarded her departure 1688. 
from Helland longer than he expected. 

The Commons met the 22d of January in two Houſes, 1688-5, 
as a Parliament. The Peers choſe [ George Savile | M r- oy OY 
quiſs of Hallifas for their Speaker, and the Coinnions, re 
Mr. Henry Poe. In each Houſe was read the jollowing 14. p. 955, 


letter from the Prince of Orange, on the occaſion of their e 
meeting: | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


HAVE endeavoured to the utmoſt of my power, rp _ 
to perform what was deſired ſrom me, in order to * Freak . 
the publick peace and ſafety; and I do not know that Conwenticns 
any thing hath been omitted which might tend to the 
preſervation of them, ſince the adminiſtration of affairs 
was put into my hands. It now lieth upon you to lay 
the foundations of a firm ſecurity for your Religion, your 
« Laws, and your Liberties. I do not doubt, but that 
© by ſuch a full and free Repreſentative of the nation, as 
© is now met, the ends of my Declaration will be attained : 
And fince it hath pleaſed God hitherto to bleſs my good 
<« intentions with ſo great ſucceſs, I truſt in him, that he 
« will compleat his own work, by ſending a ſpirit of peace 
* and union to influence your counſels, that no interrup- 
tion may be given to a happy and laſting ſettlement. 
„The dangerous condition of the Proteſtants in Jre- 
« land, requiring, a large and ſpeedy ſuccour, and the pre- 
<«« ſent ſtate of things abroad, oblige me to tell you, that 
© next to the danger of unſeafonable divifions amongſt 
our ſelves, nothing can be fo fatal as too great delay in 
« your conſultations, The States, by whom I have been 
enabled to reſcue this nation, may ſuddenly feel the ill ef- | 
fects of it, both by being too long deprived of the ſervice 
of their troops, which are now here, and of your early 
aſſiſtance againſt a powerful enemy, who hath declared 
a war againſt them. And as England is by treaty al- 
ready engaged to help them upon ſuch exigencies, fo I 
am confident, that their chearful concurrence to preſerve 
e this Kingdom with ſo much hazard to themſelves, will 
% meet with all the returns of friendſhip and aſſiſtance, 
© Which may be expected from you, as Proteſtants and 
« Engliſhmen, whenever their condition will require it. 
% Given at St. James's the 22d day of January, 
r 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


After the reading of this letter, the two Houſes preſented 75 Beige: 


addr eds 


an addreſs to the Prince, in which they acknowledged him, ,,, 7 


under God, the deliverer of the nation: They approved Heuer, 


likewiſe of all that he had done fince he had been intruſted ping 
with the adminiſtration, which they prayed him to con- Ft 4. 
tinue till farther application ſhould be made to him by them, Hi. p.956. 


which ſhould be done with all convenient ſpeed. They Sate. Tracts | 


i ö | T. I. p. 104. 
promiſed alſo to diſpatch the matters recommended to them NO 


by his letter. The Prince in his anſwer accepted the offers 
made him by the two Houſes, and ſtrongly preſſed them to 
a conſideration of the affairs of Europe. . 
The firſt thing done by the two Houſes after their ad- 4 74ani/- 
dreſs of thanks to the Prince, was to appoint a day of pub- giving a- | 
lick thankſgiving to God, for the happy deliverance of the . 
nation. As, on theſe occaſions, prayers ſuited to the day bid. 
are always compoſed by the Biſhops, they had an order to Erhard. 
inſert a particular prayer for the Prince of Orange. | 
In the mean time, King Fames, perceiving the prejudice 7 Lern- 
his flight would do him, endeavoured to prevent it, by a % King 


letter directed to the Lords, and others of his Priuy- Council. Jomes 20.052. 


; * Privy- 
He repeated the reaſons contained in the writing left on Council, 


his table at his departure from Rochgſter, and declared his Kennet. 
intention to return to England for the holding a free Parlia- Eg. 
ment, He reproached the Prince of Orange with artifices 111. p. 952. 
to hinder his holding ſuch a Parliament, and required their 

advice, what was fit to be done by him towards his returning. 

Though this letter was immediately printed and diſperſed, 

it was little regarded. Even the perſons to whom it was 
addreſſed, judged it not proper to return an anſwer, at a 

time the Convention was ſitting. James therefore ſent a 

letter of the ſame tenor to both Houſes of the Convention, ang te tb 
adding, a promiſe, on the word of a King, of a pardon e- % oujce 


ven to thoſe that betrayed him, ( ſome few excepted) and 1 


＋ ion, 


a reſolution by an Act of Oblivion, to cover all faults. But 
both Houſes returning the letters unopened, the King's A edel. 
friends complained of it, as of a great hardſhip. 


The Houſe of Commons deferred their fitting till the Kennet. 


28th of January, to give time to the reſt of their members o- 7475 
to come up to town. That day, Mr. Dolben, ſon to the rat 175. 
vacancy of the throne, by the King's deſerting the King- 
dom. Upon this aroſe a debate, which held four or fi ve 
hours, and ended with this memorable vote : | 

« That King Fames the Second, having endeavoured to py; of the 
« ſubvert the Conftitution of the Kingdom, by breaking Commons, 


«the Original Contract between King and people; and, pa ol 


dication, 


9 N | « by 
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« by the advice of Jeſuits and other wicked perſons, hav- 
ing violated the fundamental laws, and withdrawn him- 
« ſelf out of the Kingdom, bath abdicated the Govern- 
« ment, and that the throne is thereby become vacant.” 

The next day, the Commons farther voted, “ That it 
<« hath been found by experience to be inconſiſtent with 
« this Proteſtant Kingdom, to be governed by a popiſh 
« Prince;”” | 

They preſented likewiſe an addreſs to the Prince of O- 
range, for the ſtopping all ſhips that were going to France. 
wo days after, they voted, that the thanks of the Houſe 
ſhould be given to the Clergy of the Church of England, 
who had refuſed to read in the Churches the King's decla- 
ration for Toleration; and alſo to the officers and ſoldiers, 
tor having teſtified their ready adherence to the Proteſtant 
Religion ; and to all ſuch as had appeared in arms for the 
&ſence of the ſame. All theſe votes were ſent up to the 
Lords for their concurrence. 

But in the Houſe of Lords things paſſed not with that 
unanimity. There were ſeveral parties, who cauſed every 
queſtion to be nicely examined. It was on the 2gth of 
January, that the Lords began to conſider the vote of the 
Commons, concerning the vacancy of the throne. The 
firſt motion was, „ Not to agree with the Commons that 


e preſent, leaving it to be further examined afterwards, in 
« order to cut ſhort ſeveral other queſtions, by determining 
this firſt, 1/hether the Throne being vacant, it ought to 
«« be filled up by a Regent or a King” [ Daniel Finch 
Earl of Nettingham, who was at the head of the party for 
a Regent, made a long ſpeech, alledging ſeveral arguments 
for a Regency, taken from the Englyh and other Hiſtories, 
He inſiſted particularly upon what had very lately paſſed in 
Portugal, where, Alphonſo VI. being depoſed, his brother 
Don Pedro had only the title of Regent of the Kingdom 
conferred on him. But the Marquiſs of Halliſax and the 
Earl of Danby demonſtrated on the other fide, the inſupe- 
rable difficulties attending the adminiſtration of the Govern- 


* 
A 


-r4 rejefed, ment under a Regent. At laſt, after a very long debate, 


Remark on 
he Church 
of England. 


the queſtion being put to the vote, fifty one were for a 
King, and forty nine only for a Regency (1). Thirteen 
Biſhops were among the laſt, and but two among the firſt, 
namely, Dr. Compton Biſhop of London, and Sir Jonathan 
Trelawney Biſhop of Briftol. The Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bary was abſent. 3 | 

If the principles advanced by the Church of England in 
the reign of Charles iI, and the doctrine of Paſſive- obedi- 
ence and Non-reſiſtance ſo ſtrenuouſly maintained, and pub- 
lickly preached, be remembered, it will not be thought 
very ſtrange, that the Biſhops ſhould refuſe to vote for de- 
poſing King James, and ſetting another King on the 
throne. This was directly contrary to the maxims they 
had not long ſince approved, and from which they did not 
think proper to depart entirely. The truth is, by main- 
taining theſe extravagant maxims, without admitting any 


limitations, at a time when they thought only of oppoſing 


the principles of the Republicans, they had thrown them- 
ſelves into a very dangerous ftrait, of which they were not 
ſenſible, till they ſaw the Proteſtant Religion expoſed to the 
danger attending theſe maxims. They perceived then, it 
was abſolutely neceſſary to limit the regal authority, and 


were themſelves the firſt to do it, by openly refuſing to 


read the declaration for liberty of Conſcience. Herein they 
ated directly contrary to the principle of Paſſive-obedience 
and Non-refliftance, maintained before with ſuch ardour by 
the Church of England. This the King reproached them 
with, when he told them, He did not expect to meet with 
reſiſtance from the Church. So, after eſtabliſhing as an eſ- 


ſential doctrine of the Church of England, that the royal 
power is by divine right, and that the King can never be 
diſobeyed without fin, they ſhowed by their own practice, 


that it muſt be received with this reſtriction, Men the 


King enjoins things according to law. But in caſe his com- 


mands are contrary to law, he not only may, but even ought to 


be reſiſted. A doctrine which would never have been con- 
teſted, had it been thus explained at firſt, When I ſay 
the Biſhops, I mean the Church of England in general. 


It is therefore certain, that when the queſtion was to be 


decided, Whether, on ſuppoſition of the vacancy of the 
Throne, it ſhould be filled with a King or a Regent, the 
Church of England was ſatisfied that Fames IT. had viola- 
ted the laws, and no longer deſerved to be truſted with the 
Government of the Kingdom, This was the general opi- 
nion, The only point was to know, whether the title of 


King ſhould be left him, and a Regent appointed to go- 


f min, Arundel of Treriſe, Dartmouth, Godolphin, Griffin, &, Kennet, p. $44» 


vern in his room, or whether another King ſhould be ſet 
on the "Throne, It is eaſy to ſee the little difference be- 
tween a King actually depoſed, whoſe Throne is filled by 


the throne was vacant, but only to ſuppoſe it for the 
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another, and a fugitive King, from whom no more orders 169 
are to be received, and whoſe authority is exerciſed by a | 
Regent not of his own chuſing. But, befides the particu- 
lar view ſome Lords might have, of rendering the reſto- 
ration of King James leſs difficult, by leaving him the 
title of King, the Biſhops found a conſiderable advantage 
in a Regency, For by that they did not ſwerve fo far 
from the principle they had before preached, and cauſed to 
be preached, that the regal power is jure divino. Indeed, 
when Religion was in extreme danger, they had not thought 
fit to inſiſt upon this principle. They had not only ſutte- 
red and approved the Prince of Orange's coming to the re- 
lief of their Religion, but moreover, ſome had invited him 
into England: But the ſtorm being over, the King a fu— 
gitive, the Catholick party ſuppreſſed, and all fear vaniſhed, 
they believed they ought not entirely to depart from their 
principles. If, for their own ſafety, they were willing the 
Kingdom ſhould be governed, not by King Fames but by a 
Regent, they could not, on the other hand, reſolve openly 
to recede from what they had maintained, that the regal 
power is jure divino, and the King's character indelible. 
On the morrow, January zo, this queſtion was put in Tt 9»; 
the Houſe of Lords, I hether or no there was an original Vin, he. 
contract between the King and People? This queſtion was . dee be 
warmly debated, ſeveral maintaining, that ſuch a contract >. 
was only a chimera, Others rejecting the general aſſertions Ceuper, 
urged by the firſt, and the inftances brought from the prac- Feta 
tice of other countries, confined themſelves to the particu- II.. 56, 
lar Conſtitution of the Englijh Government. They en- ne. 
deavoured to ſhow, that it muſt have been by virtue of ſuch *g 
a contract, that the Parliament were poſſeſſed jointly with 
the King, of the legiſlative power; otherwiſe, the right of 
the Parliament, in their opinion, could be founded only 
upon cuſtom, which was not ſufficient to balance the King's 
pretended divine right : whence it would follow, that the 
King, in virtue of his divine right, might aboliſh this cuſ- 
tom, and render himſelf abſolute. But that the prevention 
of ſuch a misfortune was the occaſion of their preſent meet- 
ing. The queſtion being put to the vote, fifty three were 7: pa 
for the original Contract, and forty ſix only againſt it. % Ane. 
The next day, they took into conſideration the word 5%, 
Abdicated, and entered into a grammatical diſpute, to know te u 
whether the word could be underſtood only of a voluntary Abies, 
Abdication, without any mixture of compulſion, and it was 2 
concluded, that the word Deſerted was more proper. They „ 
next examined the word Vacant, and put this queſtion, . 
Whether King James, having broke that original Centract be- Vaan; 
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tween him and his People, and deſerted the Government, the 


throne was thereby vacant © The debates upon this queſtion 
were longer, and more warm than any of the former. In gg 


ſhort,” the party that maintained it was a law- maxim, 


T hat the King never dies, and conſequently that the throne 
can never be vacant, carried the negative of the queſtion 
by eleven voices. But on the morrow, forty Lords ente- 
red their proteſtations againſt the vote. As the Lords vote _ 

was founded upon the Crown's devolving, on the King's de- 3 f 
miſe, immediately to the next heir, without any vacancy, and Pai 
ſome of the other party moved, that, ſuppoſing King James Oranges 


to be dead in law, the Prince and Princeſs of Orange ſhould N 


be declared King and Queen. But this was alſo carried in Echari, 
the negative by five voices. 1 95 HI, 5. 962. 


If theſe ſeveral reſolutions be conſidered, and compared , „ 
together, the Lords will doubtleſs ſeem to have rendered it th Fe 
impoſſible to ſettle the Government any way. In the firſt 
place, the firſt vote by which the Regency was rejected, 
was founded upon the ſuppoſition of the throne's being va- 
cant, and yet by the laſt vote it was carried, that the throne 
was not vacant. Secondly, it appeared, that they were not 
for King James. It was agreed, he had broke the original 
Contract, and deſerted the Government, and yet it was 
decided, that the throne was not vacant. Thirdly, in 
voting that the throne was not vacant, becauſe the King 
never dies, and the regal authority devolves, after the King's 
natural or civil death, to the next heir, they refuſed to ac- 
knowledge the Princeſs of Orange for Queen, There re- 
mained therefore but one expedient, namely, to recognize 
for King the Prince of Wales, who was conveyed into 
France; a Prince, that by moſt of the Engliſb, was believed 
ſuppoſititious, and beſides would, probably, be educated in 
the Romiſb Religion. But the Commons had voted, and 
the Lords concurred afterwards to the vote, that it was in- 
conſiſtent with a Proteſtant Kingdom, to be governed by a 
popiſh King. The ſeveral reſolutions of the Lords upon 
the queſtions propoſed, ſeem therefore to tend ſolely to ren- 
der the ſettling of the Government impracticable. This, 
no doubt, was the aim of ſome among them, that the dif- 
ficulties might not poſſibly be ſurmounted, but by recalling. 


King James, Many were ſatisfied of this, and therefore a f ne, 
Sy | o the Ls 
draws 92 


(1) The chief of thoſe that voted for a Regency, were, the Dukes of Somerſet, and Beaufort ; the Earls of Kerr, Pembroke, Claren ien, Rechefter, London- 
Craven, Meſtmorlard, Scarſdale, Cheſterfield, Litchfield, Yarmouth, and Lindſey ; the Lords Weymouth ; Coventry, Broke, Leigh, Ferfars, Crandeir, Jer- Echard- 
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% 70. do with it; and that whether it be din | 
er in writing, (which is the ſenſe your Lordſhips put 
c upon it, and which is properly reſignation or ceffion ; ) 


« 
be the preſent caſe, and therefore made choice of the 
« word Abdicate, as that which they thought did; above all 
others, moſt properly expreſs that meaning: And in this 
44 latter ſenſe it is taken by others.” Here, to ſhow that 


* 


2 


firing, in plain terms, that the Prince and Princeſs of 
Orange might be ſettled on the throne, Care was taken to 
get this petition ſigned by all forts of people, that by the 
great number of ſubſcribers it might paſs for the ſenſe of the 
nation, But the Prince of Orange not liking this way of 
proceeding, ſent the Lord-Mayor orders, to put a ſtop to 
this tumultuous projet, which was accordingly done. 

The zd of February, the Lords ſent a meſſage, to ac- 
quaint the Commons with two amendments they had made 
to their vote of the 28th of January. The firſt was, in- 
ſtead of the word Abdicated, they would have Deſerted be 
put in, The ſecond, that the words, and that the throne 
is thereby become vacant, ſhould be left out. The Commons, 
not pleaſed with theſe two amendments, appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up reaſons why they muſt inſiſt upon their 
vote, and deſired a conference with the Lords upon that 
ſubject. This conference produced no effect, each Houſe 
perſiſting in their opinion, Only the Earl of Nottingham 
intimated from the Lords, that they inſiſted upon the a- 
mendments, not to favour King James, but ſolely to main- 
tain Hereditary Right, in the fear that the election of a 
King might deſtroy that right, But the Commons perſiſt- 
ing {till in their opinion, by a ſuperiority of two hundred and 
eighty two, againſt one hundred and fifty one, appointed 
twenty four ot their moſt able members to manage on this 
extraordinary occaſion at a free conference, for which the 
Lords named on their part, the Earls of Nottingham, Cla- 
rendon, Rocheſter, Pembroke, with the Biſhop of EH, and 
ſome others. 5 | | 

As this conference between the two Houſes is the moſt 


remarkable, ever known in England, as well for the im- 


portance of the thing itſelf, as for the ability of the mana- 
gers, I ſhall inſert it at large, and take the liberty to add 
ſome Remarks, for the illuſtration of the Speeches made 
een, TS: x 
Mr. Hampden, who opened the conference, ſaid, My 
Lords, —— The word ABDICATED, the Com- 
« mons conceive, is of a larger ſignification than the word 
% your Lordſhips are pleaſed to uſe, DESERTED; but 
6 not too large to be applied to all the recitals in the begin- 


< ning of the Commons vote, to which they meant it 
ce ſhould be applied. Nor ought it to be reſtrained to a vo- 


<« luntary expreſs reſignation, only in word or writing ; 
cc overt- acts there are, that will be ſignificant enough to 
« amount to it. My Lords, That the common law of 
« England is not acquainted with the word, it is from the 


« modefty of our law, that it is not willing to ſuppoſe 


« there ſhould be any unfortunate occaſion of making uſe 
= of it. 5 5 | 3 
«Your Lordſhips next amendment is, that your Lord- 
<< ſhips have left out the laſt words in the Commons vote, 


„And that the Throne is thereby vacant. My Lords, The 


« Commons conceive it a true propoſition, 'and that the 


„Throne is vacant ; and they think they make it appear, 


c that this is no new phraſe; neither is it 4 phraſe that per- 


„ haps ſome of the old records may be ſtrangers to, or not 


& well acquainted with: But they think it not chargeable 
« with conſequences that your Lordſhips have been pleaſed 
« to draw from it, That it will make the Crown of Eng- 


land become elective. If the Throne had been full, we 


« know your Lordſhips would have aſſigned that, as a 


<« reaſon of your diſagreement, by telling us who filled it; 
1 


K 


and it would be known by ſome publick royal act, which 
6 
0 


R a 
Fa 


ment reſided; neither of which hath been done, and 


<<. yet your Lordſhips will not allow the Throne to be 


& vacant,” — | | 
Mr. Sommers (a) ſaid, If it be an objection that 
the word Abdicated hath not a known ſenſe in the com- 


ac 


e mon law of England, there is the ſame objection againſt 


& the word Deſerted - So that your Lordſhips firft reaſon 
c hath the ſame force againſt your own amendment, as it 


A 


« hath againſt the term uſed by the Commons. The 


« words are. both Latin words, and uſed in the beſt au- 
& thors, and both of a known ſignification ; their meaning 
te js very well underſtood ; though it be true, their mean- 
« ing be not the ſame : The word Abdicate doth naturally 


* property lignify, entirely. to renounce, throw off, 7. 


&« own, relinguiſh any thing or perſon, / as to have'no further 
e 


* 


or, by doing ſuch atts as are inconſiſtent with the hulding, 
or retaining of the thing; which the Commons take to 


* 


* 


it was the true ſignification of the word, he urged the au- 


0 A famous Lawyer, vio was altctwards Lond Chancellor In the Reign of Klas Wilton 11, Ropit, | 


things therein alledged, ate repeated in this. 
may de ſeen here by the Commons anſwets, what the Lords 


might notify to the people, in whom the kingly Govern- 


done by expreſs words, 
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thorities of Crotius, Catuin, Briſnius, adieu, and Pro- 
leius.] „ But the word, Deſerted, hain not only a ves 
% doubtful ſignification, but im common acceptance, bot. 
<« of the civil and common law, doth figmiy only a tor 
& withdrawing, a temporary quitting a thing, @ neglect g 
e which leaveth the party at liberiy of returning to i grain,” 
[ For this he quoted Spigelizs and Bari, addiny, | 
Hence it appears, that that is called Defertion, which is 
«© temporary and relievable: That is called Dereliclien, 
© where there is no power or right to return. So in che 
civil law, the word Defert is uſed to fignify, Soldiers 
« leaving their colours. And in the canon law to Defzrt 
& a benefice, ſignifies no more than to be Non-refideat, 
6 In both cafes, the party hath not only a right of return- 
ing, but is bound to return again: Which, my Lords, 
« as the Commons do not take to be the preſent caſe, ſo 
< they cannot think that your Lordſhips do; becaule it is 
<«« expreſsly ſaid in one of your reaſons given in delence of 
ce thelaſt amendment, That your Lordſhips have been, and are 
% willing, to ſecure the nation againſt the return of” NA 
James; which your Lordihips would not, in juſtice, do, 
if you did look upon it as no more than a negligent with- 
« drawing, which leaveth a liberty to the party to return. 
& For which reaſons, my Lords, the Commons cannot 
„e agree to the firſt amendment, to inſert the word Pat 
6 ted inſtead of Abdicated; becauſe it doth not in any {it 
come up to their ſenſe of the thing: So they do app:e- 
hend it doth not reach your Lordſhips meaning, as ic 1; 
„ expreſſed in your reaſons; whereas they look upon the 
« word Abdicated, to expteſs properly what is to be ine; - 
& red from that part of the vote, to which your Lordſhiips 
“e have agreed, That King James the Sccand, by going ah 
« to ſubvert the Conſtitution, aud by breaking the aricin«l 
e contract between King and People, and by violating the 
& fundamental laws, and by withdrawing him/elf out of the 


« Kingdom, hath thereby renounced to be a King, accord 
ing to the Conſtitution, by avowing to govern by a 


e deſpotick power, unknown to the Conftitution, and zu- 
«© conliſtent with it; he hath renounced to be King ac- 
&« cording to the law, ſuch a King as he ſwore to be at the 


_ © Coronation, ſuch a King to whom the allegiance of an 
«© Engliſh ſubject is due; and hath ſet up anofher kind of 
«© dominion, which is to all intents an Mdicatiau, or aban- 


% doning of his legal title, as fully as if it had been dong 
& by expreſs words (1). | | 
REMARK (i). It is eaſy to perceive, that theſe two 
Speeches of Mr. Hampden and Mr, Sommers refer to what 
was objected by the Lords in a former conference againſt tie 
word Abdicated, and the vacancy of the Throne. I thought 
proper to omit that firſt conference, becauſe moſt of che 
However, it 


objections were. | 

Mr. Serjeant Holt added, — For that part of your 
« Lordſhips objection, That it is not a wird now to the 
„ Common Law of England, that cannot prevail; for your 


4 Lordſhips very well know, we have very few words in 


* our Tongue, that are of equal antiquity with the Com- 
« mon-law ; your Lordſhips know the language of Eng- 
&« land is altered greatly in the ſeveral ſucceſſians of time, 
& and the intermixture of other nations; and if we Qiouid 
be obliged to make uſe only of words then known and 
ce in uſe, what we ſhould deliver in ſuch a dlalect, wou 
& be very difficult to be underſtood, | 

* Your Lordſhips ſecond reaſon for your firſt amend- 


„ ment, in changing the word Abadicated for the word De- 


« ſerted, is, Becauſe in the common acceptation of the Civil 
&« Law, Abdication is a voluntary expreſs act of renuncia- 
« tion. That is the general acceptation of the word, and 
« I think the Commons do ſo uſe the word in this caſe, 
e becauſe it hath that fipnification : But I do not know 
«© whether your Lordſhips mean 4 voluntary expreſs a&t 
& or formal deed of Renunciation : If you de fo, I con- 
« ſeſs I know of none in this caſe : But my Lords, both 
« in the Common-Law of England, and in the Civil Law, 
e“ and in common underftanding, there are expreſs acts of 


« Renunciation that are not by deed ; for if your Lord- 


«© ſhips pleaſe to obſerve, the Government and Magitiracy 
is under a truſt, and any acting contrary to that truſt, 
„ is a Renouncing of the truſt, though it be not a Re- 
«--nouncing by formal deed : For it is a plaiti declaration 
& by act and deed, though not in writing, that he who 
ec hath the truſt, acting contrary, is a diſclaimer of the 
<« truſt ; eſpecially, my Lords, if the actings be ſuch as 
4% are inconſiſtent with, and ſubverſive of this truſt ; 
&« For how can a man in reaſon or ſenſe, Expreſs a greater 
„% Renunciation- of a truſt, than by the ' conſtant declara- 
« tions of his actions to be quite contrary to that truſt ?” 

Then the Earl of Netttrgham ſpoke on the fide of the 
Lords, and faid, Ine main reaſon of the change 


c of 
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Fords againſt the word Abdicated, is, 
« large a ſignification for the caſe in hand. It ſeems to be 


The HISTORY 
ee of the word Deſerted, is upon the account of the con- 
& ſequence drawn in the concluſion of your vote, T pat the 
« Throne is thereby vacant : That is, what the Commons 
«© mean by that expreſſion, whether you mean it is fo 
«© vacant as to null the ſucceſſion in the hereditary line, 
and ſo all the heirs to be cut off, which we ſay will 
© make the Crown Elective? And it may be fit for us to 
« ſettle that matter firſt, and when we know what the 
con ſequence of the throne being vacant means in the vote 
& as you underftand it, I believe we ſhould much better 
46 be able to ſettle the difference about the two words (2). 

Ru Ni. (2) It does not appear that the Commons had 
any thoughts of making the Crown Elective. This was 
a conſequence aſcribed to them by the Lords, to have an 
occaſion to contradict the vacancy of the throne, 

To this it was replied by Serjeant Maynard, My 
« Lords, when there is a preſent deſect of one to exerciſe 
« the adminiſtzation of the Government, I do conceive, 
«© the declaring a vacancy, and proviſion of a ſupply for 
© it, can never make the Crown Elective. The Com- 
« mons apprehend there is ſuch a defect now; and by 
« conſequence a preſent neceſſity for the ſupply of the 
“ Government, and that will be next for your Lordſhips 
4 conſideration, and theirs afterwards, If the attempting 
<< the utter deſtruction of the ſubject, and ſubverſion of the 
« Conſtitution, be not as much an Abdication as the at- 
<< tempting of a father to cut his ſon's throat, I know not 


„what is. My Lords, the Conſtitution, notwithſtanding 


6% the vacancy, is the ſame ; the Laws that are the foun- 


© dations and rules of that Conſtitution are the ſame z 


<< but if there be in any particular inſtance, a breach of 
„that Conſtitution, that will be an Abdication, and that 
% Abdication will infer a vacancy, It is not that the Com- 
% mons do ſay, The Crown of England is always and 
ce perpetually Elective; but it is more neceſſary that there 
«© bea ſupply, when there is a defect, and the doing of 
<< that would be no alteration of the Monarchy from a ſuc- 
«© ceflive one to an Elective.“ | 

Then the Biſhop of Ely on the ſide of the Lords ſaid, 
Gentlemen, That Abdicated may be tacitly by 


«© ſome Overt-Acts, Mr. Sommers very truly did alledge 


<< out of Grotius But I deſire to know whether Grot:us, 
<c that great author, in treating on this ſubject, doth net 
<< interpoſe this caution, I there be a yielding to the times: 
f there be a going away, with a purpoſe of ſeeking to 
& recover what is for the preſent left or forſaken : In plain 
« Engliſh, if there were any thing of force or juſt fear in the 
<< caſe, that dath void the notion of Abdication.” 

Mr. Serjeant Maynard replied, * But, my Lords, that 
is not any part of the caſe declared by the Commons 
<< in this vote; when the whole Kingdom and the Pro- 
«« teſtant Religion, our Laws and Liberties have been in 
danger of being ſubverted, an enquiry muſt be made 
<< into the authors and inſtruments of this attempt; and 
if he who had the adminiſtration intruſted to him, be 


„ ſound the author and actor in it, what can that be but 


<< a renunciation of his truſt, and conſequently his place 


thereby vacant ? Abdication, (under favour,) is an Eng- 


«© liþ word; and your Lordſhips have told us, the true 
<< ſignification of it is a Renunciation. We have indeed, 
for your Lordſhips ſatisfaction, ſhewn its meaning in 
<< foreign authors; it is more than a Deſerting the Govern- 
ment, or leaving it with a purpoſe of returning.“ | 
The Biſhop of Ely replied, « The objection of the 
That it is of too 


<< acknowledged, that it reaches a great way; and there- 
<< fore the Lords would have a word made uſe of, which 


“ ſignifies only, the ceaſure of the exerciſe of a Right (3). 


REM. (3). Hitherto the Lords had not clearly diſ- 
covered why they rejected the word Abdicated, It ap- 
pears here, by what the Biſhop of Ely ſays, that it was 


| becauſe this word expreſſed the Commons meaning too 


well, and therefore the Lords would have another word 
in its ſtead, from which the vacancy of the throne could 
not be inferred. 3 5 
The Biſhop added, If there be ſuch a defect 
as hath been ſpoken of, it muſt be ſupplied ; there is no 
<< queſtion of that. And I think we have by another 
vote, declared, That it is inconſiſtent with our Laws, 


<< Liberties, and Religion to have a Papiſt to rule over 


« this Kingdom Which I take to be only as to the actual 


< exerciſe and adminiſtration of the Government, It is 


* Grotins his diſtinQtion between a Right, and the exer- 
„ ciſe of that Right; and as there is a natural incapacity 


for the exerciſe, as ſickneſs, lunacy, infancy, doating 


old age, or an incurable diſeaſe, rendering the party un- 
* fit for human ſociety, as leproſy, or the like; ſo, I 
«© take it, there is a moral incapacity ; and that I con- 
« ceive to be a full irremoveable perſwaſion in a falſe 
Religion, contrary to the Doctrine of Chriſtianity. 


„Then there muſt be a proviſion undoubtedly made for 
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“ ſupplying this defect in the exerciſe, and an interme- 1689. 


& diate Government taken care ſor; becauſe become ne- 
<« ceflary for the ſupport of the Government, if he to 
© whom the right of ſucceſſion doth belong, makes the 
c exerciſe of his Government unpracticabie, and cur obe- 
« gience to him, conſiſtently with the Conflitution of cur 
Religion, impoſſible ; but that, I take it, doth not alter 
that right, nor is an Abdication of the right (4.) 

REM (4.) It muſt be remembred, that the Biſhop of 
Ely's poſition, which was afterwards maintained by others, 
was, that there was @ real diſtinctiůon between a Right, and 
the exerciſe of that Right, They readily agreed, that 
James II, ſhould be deprived of the exerciſe ot the Right 
to govern, but not of the Right itſelf. Upon this diſtinction 
all the arguments of the Lords are grounded, 

«© Fbdication (continued he) no doubt is, by adoption, 
& an Engliſb word, and well known to Engliſumen conver- 


© fant in books, Now it is objected, that it is not a word 


« as antient as the Common-Law of England. We find 
it in Cicero, where it ſometimes ſignifies, The re- 
& nouncing the actual exerciſe of a Right, and ſometimes, 
& The renouncing of the very Right, fo that the ſignification 
« js doubtful ; and ſuch words we hope the Commons will 
<< not think fit to uſe in a caſe of this nature and conſe- 
& quence as ours now in debate. And beſides, the Lords 
c apprehend, that great inconveniences will follow upon 
„the uſe of this word, if it mean a renouncing abſolutely if 
« that Right, ——T hen there is another diſtinction in 
& thoſe authors that write concerning this point, which are 
ce chiefly the C:;vilianz, There may be an Abdication that 


may forfeit the power of a King only; and there may be 


„one, that may forfeit both that and the Crawn too. It is 
na diſtinction indeed in other words, but to the ſame ſenſe. 
% Thoſe Abdications that are of power only, are incapaci- 
ties; whether thoſe I call natural and involuntary, as 
defects of ſenſe, age, or body, or the like; or moral or 
ce voluntary, as contrariety in Religion; an inſtance where- 
of there was lately in Portugal, which was a forferture 
& only of the power, and, not of the name, and honour of a 
C King ; for though the Adminiſtration was put into the 
younger brother's hand, the Patents, and other publick 
etage ran in the elder brother's name (5. = 
RE NI. (F.) If the Biſhop of Ely had only a view to 


James II, the inſtance of the natural incapacities which 


made Alphonſo VI. King of Portugal, forleit the exerciſe of 
the regal power, does not ſeem to be to his purpoſe ; ſince 
theſe incapacities were not the point in queſtion, with re- 
gard to James II, which may make it ſuſpected, that he 


had an eye to the Prince of Wales, For, as will hereaſter 


appear, the Lords, in maintaining, that the throne was not 
vacant, pretended, that by the civil or natural death of the 
King, the next heir was immediately to fill the throne, and 
this heir, according to ſome, was the Prince of Wales. But 
as he was a minor, an intermediate Governor muſt be ap- 
pointed to govern in his name. „ N 
« This is not without all doubt naturally an Abdication 


„in the full extent of the word; nor do J here, (as 1 


« ſaid) conſider, whether that the King be gone out of the 
Kingdom, or ftay in it; but only, whether he be fit for 
« the Adminiſtration, which muſt be provided for, be he 


ec here, or gone away. But the higheſt inftance of an Ab- 


&« dication, is, when a Prince is not only unable to execute 


„ his power, but acts quite contrary to it; which will not 
«© be anſwered by ſo bare a word as endeavour. I take theſe 


<« to be all the diſtinctions of Abdications, Now, if this 
« laſt inftance of an Abdication of both power and right, take 
ce place in a ſucceeding Monarchy, the conſequence will be, 
% That there is a forfeiture of the whole right ; and then 


<< that hereditary ſucceſſion is cut off; which, I believe, is 


<« not intended by the Commons. But here is one thing 


cc that is mentioned in this vote, which I would have well 


e conſidered, for the preſervation of the Succeſſion, and 
« that is the Original Compact: We muſt think, ſure, 


< that meant of the Compact, that was made at the firſt 
c time, when the Government was firſt inftituted, and 


ce the conditions, that each part of the Government ſhould 
e obſerve on their part, of which this was the moſt funda- 
„ mental, That King, Lords, and Commons, in Parlia- 
* ment 122 ſhould have the power of 1050 new laws, 


and altering.of old ones + And that being one Law which 


« ſettles the ucceſſion, it is as much a part of the Original 
« Compact as any: Then. if ſuch a caſe happens, as an 


« Abdication in a ſucceſſive Kingdom, without doubt, the 
Compact being made to the King, his heirs, and ſuc- 


e ceſſors, the diſpoſition of the Crown cannot fall to us, 


« till all the heirs do Abdicate too. There are indeed 
many examples, and too many interruptions in the lineal 
« Succeſſion of the Crown of England : I think I can in- 


« ſtance.in, ſeven ſince the Conqueſt, wherein the right 
< heir hath been put by: But that doth not follow, that 


every breach of the firſt Je Contract, gives us 


« power to diſpoſe of the lineal Succeſſion; eſpecially, 1 
. think 
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cc think, ſince the Statutes of Queen Elizabeth, and King 
« James the Firſt, that have eſtabliſhed the oath of Alle- 
« giance to the King, his heirs and ſucceſſors ; the Law 
« js ſtronger againſt ſuch a diſpoſition : I grant, that from 
ce King William the Firſt, to Henry VIII, there has been 
ce ſeven interruptions of the legal line of hereditary Succeſ- 
« ſion; but, I ſay, thoſe Statutes are made ſince that time, 
«© and the making of new Laws, being as much a part of 
ce the Original Compact, as the obſerving old ones, or an 
ce thing elſe, we are obliged to purſue thoſe Laws, till al- 
ce tered by the legiſlative Power, which, ſingly or jointly, 
« without the royal aſſent, I ſuppoſe, we do not pretend 
«© to. (6. 

3 6) By this reaſoning the Lords and Commons 
being agreed, that a Catholick King could not exerciſe the 
right of Government, and James II. being Catholick ; and 


as he might poſſibly have an infinite ſeries of ſucceſſors from 


father to ſon, all Catholicks, it would follow, that England 
might be always governed by Regents. 

« Theſe Laws being made fince the laſt interruption, 
cc ye are not to go by any precedent that was made be- 
« fore the making thoſe Laws. So that, all that I con- 
tc ceive ought to be meant by our vote is, But the ſetting 
“ aſide the perſon that broke the Contract And, in a ſuc- 
ce cefſrve Kingdom, an Abdication can only be a forfeiture, 
« as to the perſon himſelf. J hope, and am perſuaded, that 
cc both Lords and Commons do agree in this, Not to break 
ce the line of Succeſſion, ſo as to make the Crown elective. 
« And if that be declared, that this Abdication of King 
« James the Second, reacheth no farther than himſelt; and 
cc that it is to continue in the right line of Succeſſion, that, 
6 ] hope, will make all of one mind in this important 
66 affair. (7.) 5 i n 

REM. (7.) For the better underſtanding the Biſhop of 
Eh's Speech, as well as ſome others that follow, it muſt be 
obſerved, that among the Lords who had voted for the 
vacancy of the throne, by a majority of eleven voices, there 
were two ſorts of men, The one, without any deſire to 
favour King James, or the Prince of Wales, had no other 
view than to oppoſe the Republican party, who, under co- 
lour of gratitude to the Prince of Orange, were labouring 
with all their power to have him elected King, reckoning 
it would be a large ſtep towards advancing the authority of 
the people, and rendering the Crown elective. Some of the 
Lords voted againſt the vacancy of the throne, chiefly in 
oppoſition to this party. But there were others who car- 
ried their views farther, and by rendering the ſettling of 
the Government impracticable, laboured indirectly, either 
to cauſe King James to be recalled, or the Prince of Wales 
to be acknowledged for King, knowing it would be impoſ- 
ſible to prove him ſuppoſititious in a legal manner. But as 
theſe concealed themſelves among the others, and pretended 
only to defend hereditary right, it is hard to know by the 
Speeches, who deſigned only to maintain hereditary right, 
and who had farther views. This the Reader is to remem- 
ber, that he may not imagine, all the Lords who voted 
againſt the vacancy of the throne, were for King James. 

Then the Earl of Clarendon ſpoke on the Lords fide, 
and ſaid, “ This breaking the Original Contract is a 
<< language that hath not been long uſed in this place; nor 


C known in any of our Law-books or publick Records; it 


«4 up, but as taken from ſome late authors, and 
85 L the beſt received. It is not denied, That 
<< the King is bound by Law, and bound to perform the Laws 

„ ade, and to be made. But I would take notice, that his 
e obligation thereunto, doth not proceed from his Corona- 
<« tion-oath; for our Law faith, He is as much King be- 


& fore he is crowned, as he is afterwards ; And there is 4 


&« "natural allegiance due to him from the Subjects immedi- 
<< ately upon the deſcent of the Crown upon him. | was in 
great hopes, that you would have offered ſomething in 
* anſwer to one of my Lord of Eh's reaſons againſt that 
< part of the vote, which declares, The throne to be va- 


< cant, viz. That no att of the King's alone can bar, or de- 
& froy, the right of his heir to the Crown, which is here- 


% ditary, and not elective. (S.) 5 | 
Rem. (8.) The Earl of Clarendon begins with repre- 
ſenting the Original Contract between King and people, as 


an imaginary thing. And yet he owns the King is bounded” 


by Law, (though he cites none) and bound to perform, &c. 


But that this obligation proceeds not from his Coronation- 


cath, What it is then that binds him? 
4 And then, if this matter goes no farther than King 


N (= the Second, in his own perſon ; How comes the 


„ Vacancy and the Supply to be devolved upon the peo- 
<< ple? For if he only be ſet aſide, then it is apparent, 
© where the Crown is to go, to the perſon that hath the 


© next Right of Succeſſion, and conſequently there is no 


« Vacancy, 


but without naming the Prince of Malen. The reaſon is, 
that by raiſing, as they thought, invincible obftagles to the 
No. 83. OL. II. 


(9.) u doit by i 
Rem: (9.) The Lords always ſpoke of the next heir, 
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election of a new King, they deſigned by degrees to lead 
the Commons to propoſe the examination of the Prince of 


Wales's birth. But the managers for the Commons care- 


fully avoided, that ſnare, and therefore the Prince of ales 
was not ſo much as once mentioned by name in the Con- 
ference. | 

The Earl of Nottingham added, 6 The Lords 
having declared that they are willing, to ſecure the na- 
tion againſt the return of King James into this Kingdom ; 
and will therefore concur with the Commons in any act 
that ſhall be thought neceſſary to prevent ſuch his return, 
it ſhould ſeem we were agreed in that matter; and if 
that were the point, we ſhould find words proper ſoon 
enough to expreſs our meaning by. But I find neither 
of the words, Abdicated or Deſerted, will, on the one 
ſide or on the other, be allowed to fignify this meaning. 
Therefore we ſhould come preſently to think of ſome 
*© other that would. But the reaſons why my Lords did 
chiefly inſiſt upon the alteration of the word 4bd4icated, 
was, Becauſe they did apprehend, that it being a word not 
known to our Laws, there might be other Inferences drawn 
* from it than they do apprehend our Laws will warrant, 
from the caſe, as it is flated in the fatt of this vote; and, 
as they conceive, is done in the concluding of the throne's 
being vacant, Therefore, I think it would ſhorten the 
„ preſent debate, if we did ſettle the point of the Vacancy 
* firſt, For if we were ſure, that the throne were, or 


cc 
cc 
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cc 
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cc 
cc 


were not vacant, we ſhould eaſily light upon what word 


*© were proper to be uſed in this caſe,” 
Sir George Treby ſpeaking on the fide of the Commons 
ſaid, I think, my Lords the preſent debate is to 
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„begin, where the difference between the two Houſes 


©* doth begin, and that is at the word Abdicated. Original 
Contract, is a phraſe and thing uſed by the learned Mr. 
«© Hooker, in his book of Ecclſiaſtical Polity. But J have 
*© a greater authority than this, and that is your Lordſhips 
** own, who have agreed to all the vote, but this word 
% Abdicated, and the Vacancy of the Throne. But it is 
very much beyond what the vote before us doth lead ug 
unto, To talk of the right of thoſe in the ſucceſſion : For 
„that goes farther than the very laſt part of our vote, 
„ and it is ſtill to lead us yet farther, to ſay any thing 
about making the Crown EleQive.”-———— Then he en- 


deavoured to prove that King James had actually Abdicated 


the Kingdom, alledging the authority of Grotius, who ſays, 
That if there be any word or action that doth ſufficiently 
manifa/t the intention of the mind and will, t9 part with his 
office ; that will amount to an Abdication or renouncing. 
** Now (added he) I beg leave to put this caſe, That 
© had King James the Second come here into the afſem- 
<< bly of Lords and Commons, and expreſſed himſelf in 
“ writing, or words, to this purpoſe.” I was born an heir 
to the Crown of England, which is a Government limited 


by Laws, made in full Parliament, by King, Nebles, and 


Commuonalty ; and, upon the death of my laſt predeceſſor, I 
am in poſſeſſion of the throne ; and, now I find, I cannot 
make Laws without the conſent of the Lords and Repreſenta- 
tives of the Commons in Parliament; I cannot ſuſpend Laws 
that have been ſo made, without the conſent of my People ; this 
indeed is the title of King/hip I hold by Original Contracts, 
and the fundamental Conſtitutions of the Government; and my 
ſucceſſion to, and poſſeſſion of the Crown, on theſe terms, is 
part of that Contract; this part of the Contraci I am weary 


of, I do renounce it, I will not be obliged to obſerve it; nay, 1 


am under an obligation not to comply with it ; I will not exa- 


cute the Laws that have been made; nor ſuffer others ta le 


made, as my People ſhall defire, for their ſecurity in Religion, 
Liberty and Property, which are the two main parts of the 
Kingly office in this nation. ** I ſay, ſuppoſe he had fo ex- 
<< preſt himſelf, doubtleſs, this had been a plain renounc- 
< ing of the legal regular Title which came to him by 
« deſcent; If then he, by particular acts, ſuch as are 
c enumerated in the vote, has declared as much or more 
« than theſe words can amount to, then he hath thereby 
& declared his will to renounce the Government. 


And this doth amount to a manifeſt declaration of his 


4 will, no longer to retain the exerciſe of his Kingly office 
« according to Law, he has ſufficiently declared his 
% renouncing of the very office, and therefore I cannot 
«« depart from inſiſting upon the word Abdicated, which 
< doth fo well correſpond to the fact of the caſe, and fo 
c well expreſs the true meaning of the Commons in their 
vote.“ 

The Earl of Nottingham ſaid, I will not under- 
take to diſpute, whether a King of England may, or 
« may not, renounce his Kingdom. For my own part, 
© I think he can, and I may go ſo far in agreement with 
<« thoſe that have ſpoken to this point, 
wcit acts, contrary to the Kingly office. 
« For a King to ay, he will not govern according to 
e law; and for a King to act wholly contrary to law, 
« and do * which would ſubvert the Conſtitution, r 
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& (J think) the ſame thing. But then I muſt ay alſo, 
„ that I think there is a difference between ſaying ſo, 
& and doing ſomething inconſiſtent with what the Laws 
« require; for every deviation from the Law, is a kind of 
© breach of the fundamental Conſtitutions ; as the Laws 
c are neceſſary, ſo far as to ſupport the foundation, But 
ce jf every tranſgreſſion, or violation of the Law, by the 


c Prince's connivance or command, were ſuch a breach of 


« the fundamental Laws, as would infer an Abd:cation, 
« then were it in vain to call any of his Miniſters or Officers 
© to account for any ſuch action. Then the action is the 
King's, and not theirs ; and then adieu to the maxim of, 
« A King's nit doing wrong. I take this matter to be fo 
plain, as to the diſtinction that I have mentioned, that 
nothing can be more; and it has been thought ſo eſſen- 
< tially neceſſary to have it clear and manifeſt, that thoſe 
* two great inftances of Edward II, and Richard II, 
e were expreſs ſolemn renunciations, and thoſe confirmed 
ce in Parliament by the Lords and Commons, by the act 
« of depoling them. Therefore I cannot infer from the 
© facts enumerated in the vote, that this ſhould be an Aldi- 
& cation for himſelf and his heirs.” 

Sir George T reby replied ——<©* When a King breaks the 
© Law in ſome few particular inſtances, it may be ſuffi- 
<« cient to take an account of it from thoſe evil miniſters 
<« that were inftrumental in it, why ſuch a thing was 


„done, which was againſt Jaws? Why ſuch a law was 


c not executed by them, whoſe duty it was to ſee it put 
ce in execution? You may, in ordinary caſes of breaking 
c the Lay, have remedy in the ordinary Courts and courſe 
& of Juſtice. 
« a caſe, or theſe to be ordinary violations of the Law: 
&« And therefore, in the extraordinary cafes, the extraordi- 
<* nary remedy is to be recurred unto. And where ſhall 
* any man come to have any redreſs in ſuch a caſe as this, 
cc when the malefactor comes to be party, unto whom all 
c applications for relief and redreſs from injuries ſhould be 
<< made, and ſo he himſelf ſhall be a judge of his own 


ec breaches of Law ? This moſt apparently was the caſe 
ce as to the A Warranto's, which was a plain Deſign to 


e ſubvert the Conſtitution in the very foundation of the 
<« legiſlature. It is becauſe the King hath violated the Con- 
<« ſtitution, by which the Law ftands, as the rule both of 
„the Kingly Government, and the People's obedience, 
ce that weſay, he hath Abdicated and Renounced the Go- 
« yernment ; for all other particular breaches of the Law, 
< the Subject may have remedy in the ordinary Courts of 
c Tuſtice, or the extraordinary Court of Parliamentary 
<« proceedings: But where ſuch an attempt as this is made 
<« on the eflence of the Conſtitution, it is not we that have 


brought ourſelves into this ſtate of nature, but thoſe 
« who have reduced our legal well-eftabliſhed frame of 
© Government into ſuch a ſtate of confuſion, as we are 


© now ſeeking a redreſs unto. T FRO 

The Lords objecting nothing farther againſt the uſe of 
the word Abdicated, the Commons proceeded to the ſecond 
amendment ; namely, the leaving out the words, And that 
the Throne 1s thereby vacant, Mr. Sacheverel opened the 
debate, and ſaid, -—** My Lords, the Commons, in uſing 
« the words Abdicalion and Vacancy, had no thoughts of 
« making the Kingdom elective, neither can any ſuch 
c thing be deduced from their words.” (10,) 19 5 
REM. (to.) As the principal reaſon which induced the 
Lords to oppoſe the Commons vote, was, the conſequence 
drawn from thence, that the Crown would thereby become 
elective, the Commons were very careful to deny this con- 
ſequence, by ſaying, That not only they had no ſuch 
thuught, but that it could not be inferred from their vote, 
This was a material point, For if the Lords could have 
drawn from the Commons a confeſſion, that the conſequence 


was juſt, they would have pretended, that by declaring the 


Throne vacant, the Conſtitution was ſubverted, and the 


Crown made elective inſtead of hereditary. It ſeems, that 
the Commons might have denied that the Crown was ori- 
ginally hereditary, and maintained, it was ſo only by the 
Statutes made in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. From 
whence they might have. inferred, that the Parliament 
which ſettled the Crown upon the deſcendents of James I, 
in the direct, and aſterwards in the collateral, line, had 
likewiſe power to alter the order of the ſettlement, But 
they avoided all diſcuſſions of this nature, being ſenſible, 


that the deſign of the Lords was to multiply the ſubjects of 
diſpute, in order to increaſe the obſtacles of the projected 


eſtabliſhment, | | | 
Mr. Sacheverell continued. The Commons reaſon for 
their diſagreeing to this amendment, was, becauſe they 
«* conceive (that as they may well infer) from ſo much 
of their own vote, as your Lordſhips have agreed unto, 
*& That King James the Second hath Abdicated the Govern- 


*© ſhould admit your Lordſhips amendments, That he hath 
4. # SEMI UF de | 


cc 


But ſure! he does not take this to be ſuch 


ment; and that the Thront is thereby vacant: So, if they 
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© only Deſerted the Government; yet, even thence would 


% follow, It is wacant, as to King James the Second: De- 
** ſerting the Government being, in true conſtruction, De- 
** ſerting the Throne. If King James had only given 
over the exerciſe of the Government, [as their Lord- 
** ſhips pretended] he continues in the office, and is King 
„ ſtill; and then all the acts that we have done in this 
Convention, are wholly (as we conceive) not juſtifla- 
ble, you are in ao place or ſtation to relieve yourſelves, 
or the nation, in this exigence ; unleſs you will think 
of ſetting up another Regency by your own authority, 
** without his conſent ; which, I conceive, by the laws of 
England, you cannot do. What then follows upon all 
we have done? We have drawn the nation into a ſnare, 
by the ſteps we have taken; and leave all in ſuch anin- 
tricacy, as we have no power by law to deliver them out 
of ; nor can we anſwer for what we have done, unleſs 
the King ſhould die, and that would leave the ſucceſſion 
uncertain,” 

Mr. Pol!exfzn purſuing the ſame argument, maintained, 
That the Lords ſaying in their vote, That the Govern- 
ment was Deſerted, could not mean only the exerciſe of 
it, but a vacancy : The King's power, and the exerciſe 
of that power, was, in conſtruction of the law, one 
and the ſame, and ſo joined, that they could not be 
ſevered ; and therefore, the ſuppoſed diſtinction was only 
notional, and altogether diſagreeing to the laws of Eng- 
gland, That it was utterly unlawful, and as great a 
crime, to take away from the King the exerciſe of the 
Government, as to take from him the Government; it 
might do well for their Lordſhips to conſider, whether 
they were not guilty of the ſame crime, which they 
would decline by their amendment. That the Com- 
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* mons therefore could not admit, That there ſhould be a 


cc 


taking away the exerciſe of the Government from the 
cc 


King, any more than the taking away the Government, 
*© which, the Commons ſaid, he had himſelf given away 
% by Abdication; and that if King James was King ſtill, 
< they could not by any means agree to the keeping him 
© out of the Kingdom That to have ale: Fe upon 
c King Jumes Without his own conſent, or til 

*« while the right was ſtill in him, would be a ſtrange and 


« impraQticable thing, and introduRtive of a Common- 


„wealth, inſtead of the ancient Government by a limited 
cc 


Monarchy ; and that the concluſion, That ſuch a va- 
<< cancy in the Throne would make the Crown elective, 
had no premiſſes either from their actions, their ſayings, 
<* their votes, or any thing elſe in that caſe. (11). 

Rem. («1.) The Lords anſwered but weakly Mr, Pol- 
lexfen's reaſons. Several of thoſe who were againſt a va- 
cancy verily believed, it was as unlawful to deprive King 
James of the exerciſe of the regal power, as of the power 
itſelf, But they durſt not directly undertake his defence, 
becauſe they knew his perſon was odious to the whole na- 
tion, Wherefore, they had deviſed this diſtinction be- 
tween a Right, and the exerciſe of that Right, to leave 


room for his reſtoration, Mr. Pollexfen, as appears, main- 


tains, that this diſtinction is imaginary. Let the reader 
examine, whether it was well proved, or only ſuppoſed ; 
or whether, in ſuppoſition of its reality, it was applicable 
to the point in hand, 5 SOT 

The Earl of Clarendon interpoſed, and faid, * He would 
“ net declare his opinion about the vacancy as to King 


FJames, but deſired to know the meaning of the Com- 
© mons, how far the vacancy was to extend?” 5 
This gave occaſion to Mr. Pollexfen to ask the Lords, 


© Whether their Lordſhips did agree, That the Throne was 
& vacant as to King James the Second? That if fo, or if 
& they ſhould ſay it was full of any body elſe, and would 
„ name whom it was full of, it would then be time for 
«© the Commons to give an anſwer.” -_ 5 

To which, the ſame Earl replied, That admitting, 


* for diſcourſe ſake, that the Throne was vacant as to 
CC King 


James the Second, it muſt then be ſupplied by 
<« thoſe that ſhould have come if he were dead; this Go- 
6“ yernment being, by all our laws, an hereditary Monar- 
“ chy, which is to go in ſucceſſion by inheritance in the 
royal line. That iſ the Commons ſaid this Government 
© was vacant, that would be to put all thoſe by, that 
e ſhould take it by ſucceſſion, which would make the 
% Kingdom elective for that time: That the Lords ſaid, 
& there was no vacancy; but fince the Commons ſaid, 
6 The Throne was vacant, he might very well ask, Who 


“ had the right of filling up that vacancy ?” 


Mr. Serjeant Maynard anſwered, ** That was not the 
<« queſtion before them, though it would come properly in 
<< debate, when they were agreed upon the vacancy that 
<« he granted the Engl/h Monarchy to be hereditary z. but 
ce though it ſhould in an ordinary way deſcend to the heir, 
ce yet as their caſe was, they had a maxim in law as certain 
« as any other, which ſtopt the courſe; for, ſaid 5 
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80 on to the next ſtep.“ (15.7) 


Book XXIV. 


c“ man can pretend to be King James's heir while he is liv- 
« ing: Nemo ęſt heres viventis.“ (1 2.) 

REM. (12.) Mr. Serjeant Maynard ſeems to have juſtly 
remarked, that it was proper to agree upon the vacancy 
before they proceeded to the queſtion, II h ſhould fill the 
Throne? Otherwiſe the conſequence would be examined be- 
fore the premiſſes were ſettled, on which it was founded. 

The Earl of Pembroke replied, ** That to that point the 
Lord Clarendon had given an anſwer, That it ſhould go 
« to the next heir in the line, that were to take it 4 the King 
& were dead, And that as they ſhould be underſtood, they 
© ſhould make it a caſe of demiſe of the King's, as the 
law calls it; that is, the King was dead in law, by 
his Abdication or Deſertion. That to anſwer the queſtion 
Sof the Commons, Ibo the Throne was full of ? it was 
& ſufficient to know, that there were heirs, wao were to 
take by lineal ſucceſſion, tho' they did not, or could 
«© not, poſitively name the particular perſon.” (13.) 

REM. (13.) If the Lords had gained this point, that in 
caſe the T hrone were vacant with regard to the perſon of 
King James only, it ſhould be filled by the next heir, they 
would have thereby engaged the Commons in a diſcuſſion 
of the Prince of Wales birth, wherein they would have 
had great advantages. But the Commons defired, above 
all things to avoid this examination, into which the Lords 


would have artfully drawn them. 


The Earl of Nottingham argued, “ That if the Lords 
ſhould grant a vacancy as to the King himſelf, yet they 
«© might juſtly do theſe acts mentioned in the Commons 


cc 


© reaſons; for if barely the exerciſe of the Government 


e were Deſerted, there muſt be a ſupply of that exerciſe 
« in ſome perſon's taking the Adminiſtration ; and as none 
* fo fit, becauſe of the Prince's relation to the Crown, and 
<< in his preſence here, to addreſs unto about it, ſo none ſo 
<< proper to make that addreſs as the Lords; fince in the 
<< abſence of the King, they were the King and Kingdom's 
Great Council, and might have done by themſelves 
without the Commons ; but being met in a full repre- 
« ſentative Body, they joined with them. (14. 

REM. (14.) This concerns only the vindication of the 


cc 


| Lords conduct, which had been a little cenſured by Mr. 
Sacheverell and Mr. Pollexfen, This vindication is wholly 


founded upon the diſtinction between a right, and the exer- 


cCiſe of that right, which the Eatl of Nottingham ſuppoſes, 


without undertaking to prove it. 5 
They were told, That the next heir in ſucceſſion could 


not take it, becauſe no one could be heir to one alive; yet 


<6 ſtill he thought the anſwer given by the Lords a very 
„good one, That tho the King was not dead naturally, yet 


*, as they inferred, he was /o croilly, the next of courſe 


„ ought to come in by hereditary ſucceſſion ; for he knew 
“ not any diſtinction between ſucceſſors in the caſe of a 
< natural death, and thoſe in caſe of a civil one : That 


c he would know, if the next heir ſhould be ſet aſide, and 


« another put in, Whether that King of England ſhould 
« be King to him and his heirs, and fo being once upon 
6 the Throne, the antient lineal ſucceſſion be altered? 
* which indeed would ſufficiently make the Kingdom 
<« elective, by taking it from the right heir? That if it was 
© not fo, then he asked, Whether ſuch a King as ſhould be 
<< put in, ſhould be King only during King James's life ? 
< That, he ſuppoſed, was not the meaning of the Com- 


e mons; but at leaft, he muſt be made a King during his 


<« own life; that then if there was a diſtinction made as 


c to the ſucceſſion, between a natural and a civil death, if 


c King James ſhould die during the life of the new King, 
ec what would become of the hereditary Monarchy ? Where 
© muſt the ſucceſſor come in, when the next heir to King 
„, James might not be the preſent heir to the preſent ſuc- 
< ceffor? That therefore they muſt reduce all to this point, 
«© Whether this would not make the Kingdom elective? 
< That if they made it once elective, it was enough to 
<< make it ever ſo; for he would be bold to ſay, They 
could not make a ſtronger tie to obſerve that kind of 
5 ſucceſſion, than what lay upon them to preſerve it in 
this Calc,” 4 1 ES 

He added, That if the Throne was vacant, he would 
© know whether they were obliged to fill it? That if they 


_ © were, they muſt fill it either by the old Laws, or by 


«© the humour of thofe who were to chuſe. That if they 
« filled it by the old Laws, they declared it was an Here- 
* ditary Kingdom, and they were to take the next Suc- 
<« ceflor, to whom the ſucceſſion would belong, and there 
„ would be no need of ſtanding upon a vacancy : That 
< if they were to fill it according to the humour of the 
« times, that diverted the courſe of inheritance; and that 
<< he could not ſee by what authority they could do that, 
<< or change the antient conſtitution, without committing 


the fame fault they had laid upon the King, But, ſaid 


< he, if you pleaſe to ſuppoſe the Throne vacant as to 
King James, that is, That he has no right, then let us 


The INTERREGNUM 


Rem. (15,) The Earl of Nottingham enumetates here 
all the inconveniencies, difficulties, and contrarieties to the 
Law which could ariſe from the Commons vote, and all 
ended in the danger of rendring the Crown elective. But 
he took care not to mention the difficultics which flowed 
from the Lords opinion. The conſequences of their opinion 
were, either that the Kingdom ſhould be left in its pteſent 
confuſion, or King Fames recalled, or the Prince of YH alis 
acknowledged for King. In all three, the danger was as great 
as in running the hazard of making the Crown elective, 
which was the only danger the Earl would have to be con- 
ſidered. As if the danger of leaving the Kingdom in confuſion, 
of recalling the King, of owning a Prince who was by moſt 
people thought ſuppolititicus, who was abſent and a minor, 
who would be bred in France in the Catholick Religion, 
and from whom the ſame inconveniencies as had cauſed 
King James to be rejected, were to be feared when he 
ſhould be of age: As if, I ſay, all theſe dangers were to 
be reckoned as nothing in compariſon of the hazard of a 
breach in the lineal ſucceſſion, Beſides, it was only by way 
of conſequence that the Lords pretended that the Crown 
would become elective by this breach, tho the Commons 
aſſirmed they had no ſich intention. | 

But Mr. Sacheverell replied, ** That all their buſineſs 
« was to maintain, That the Throne was vacant.” 

And Mr. Sammers added, That the Lords alledged as a 


& reaſon againſt the word Abdicate, That it was not a 
& word known to our Laws, but that the word vacant could 


«© not have that objection made to it, ſince it was in our 
« records, and even applied in a parallel cafe to this in the 
« firſt of Henry IV.” : | | 

To which the Earl of Rechefler anſwered, ©** That as 
„that was the only precedent for the word vacant, yet it 
«© was attended with this very conſequence, that it would 


„ make the Morarchy elective; tor it being there de- 


„ clared, That the royal ſeat was vacant, immediately 


6 did follow an election of Henry IV, who was not next 
«© in the royal line.“ Ned | 
The ſame argument was purſued by the Earl of Claren- 
don, who ſaid, That it was plain in the caſe of Richard Il. 
© who had abſolutely Reſigned, Renounced, or Abdicated in 
« writing under his own hand; that after that, the Parlia- 
« ment being ſitting, they did not think that ſufficient to 
go upon, becauſe that writing might be the effect of ſear, 


and not voluntary: That thereupon they proceeded to a 


6e formal depoſition upon articles; and then came in the 


C claim of Henry IV: That this was undoubtedly an 


«© Election; tho' he was really the next Heir, the Earl of 
March not appearing, Henry claimed it as his undubitable 


“ right being the next heir that appeared: That all the 


„% Kings that were thus taken in or elected, (for the elec- 


< tion was not of God's approbation) any one year ſcarce 


«© paſſed in any of the Reigns, without being diſturbed in 
cho poſſeflion: That Henry IV. did not care to owe the 
Cron to the election, but claimed it as his right; that 
it was a plauſible pretence, and kept him and his ſon 
© upon, the Throne; but in the time of his grandſon 


« Henry VI, there was an utcer overthrow of his title and 


<< poſſeſſion too: For in the firſt of Edward IV, all the pro- 
6 ceedings againſt Richard II, as well as all the reſt of the 
Acts during the uſurpation (as that record rightly calls 
6 it) were annulled, repealed, revoked and reverſed, and 
““ all imaginable words uſed to ſet thoſe proceedings aſide, 
<< as illegal, unjuſt and unrighteous: That that act deduced 
«© the pedigree of the royal line from Henry III. to Ri- 
& chard II, who died without iſſue ; and then Henry IV, 
<« ſays the Act, uſurped ; but that the Earl of March, upon 
<< the death of Richard II, and conſequently Edward IV. 
from him, was undoubted King by conſcience, by nature, 
&« by cuſtom, and by law.” (16.) | | 
REM. (16.) All the arguments from the Acts of Par- 
liament relating to the differences between the Houſes of 
Lancaſter and York, muſt be very weak. Becauſe theſe 
Parliaments did not all proceed upon the fame principle, and 


becauſe the one pulled down what the other ſet up. This 


evidently appears, in that both ſides in the preſent caſe, 
alledged ſome of the Acts of theſe Parliaments, in ſupport 

of their cauſe. 2 | 
Hereupon Sir Robert Howard exerted himſelf, and re- 
plied, * He would not ſay that the record of Henry IV. 
«© was not a precedent of election; for the Parliament did 
* not much mind his claim, knowing that he claimed by 
«© deſcent, where there was a perſon that had a title before 
him: Thus the Commons did not doubt but that power 
* which brought in another line then, upon the vacancy of 
© the Throne by the leaſion of Richard II, was ſtill, ac- 
« cording to the Conſtitution, reſiding in the Lords and 
© Commons, and was legally ſufficient to ſupply the pre- 
&© ſent yacancy : That he would ask the queſtion of any 
& Lord there, whether, had there been an heir to whom 
cc the Crown had quietly deſcended in the line of ſucceſ- 
4% ſion, and this heir certainly known, their Lordſhips 
6 would 
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would have aſſembled without his calling, or would have 
either adminiſtred the Government themſelves, or ad- 
viſed the Prince of Orange to have taken it upon himſelf:? 
That he doubted they had been all guilty of high-trea- 
ſon by the laws of England, if a known ſucceſſor of the 
Throne were in poſſeſſion of the Throne, as he muſt 
be if the Throne were not vacant: That from hence 
their Lordſhips ſaw, that the difficulty in this matter 
aroſe from this, That they would all agree the Throne 
to be vacant, when they knew of none that poſſeſſed it ; 
that ſome ſuch thing had been pretended to as an heir- 
male, of which there were different opinions, and in 
the mean time they were without a Government. Muſt 
we ſtay, added he, till the truth of the matter be found 
out? What ſhall be done to preſerve our conſtitution, 
and in a little time it will, perhaps, through the diſtrac- 
tion of our conſtitution, be utterly irremediable. He 
conſeſſed it would be a difficult thing to go upon the ex- 
amination who was heir, or elſe their Lordſhips would 
have explained themſelves before. But, continued he, 
it not being clear, muſt we always remain thus? Uſe 
what words you will, fill up, or nominate, or elect, it 
is the thing that we are to take care of, and it is high 
time it was done. There is no ſuch conſequence to be 
drawn from this vote, as an intention or likelihood of 
altering the courſe of the Government, ſo as to make 
it elective; the Throne has all along deſcended in an 
hereditary ſucceflion, the main conſtitution has been pre- 
ſerved. The precedent of Henry IV. is not like that 
of elections in other countries; and I am ſorry there 
ſhould be any eccaſion for what is neceſlary to be done 
now; but when ſuch difficulties are upon the nation, 
that we cannot extricate ourſelves out of, as to the li- 


neal ſucceſſor, your Lordſhips, I hope, will give us 


leave to remember, Salus populi eff ſuprema lex. And 
if neither you nor we can do any thing in this caſe, we, 
who are met under the notion of a Convention of the 


States, have then met to no purpoſe ; for after we have 


voted ourſelves to be without Government (which 
looks as if ſomething were really intended as to a ſettle- 


ment) all preſently finks, and we are as much in the 


dark as we were before. Your Lordſhips ſay, you will 
never make a precedent of Election, or take upon you 
to alter the ſucceſſion, With your Lordſhips favour, the 
ſettlement of the conſtitution is the main thing we are 


to look after, If you provide for the ſupply of the de: 


fect there, that Point of the ſucceſſion will, without all 
queſtion, in the ſame method, and at the ſame time, 
be ſurely provided for. But, my Lords, have not you 


yourſelves limited the very ſucceſſion, and cut off ſome 


that might have a lineal right? Have you not concurred 
with us in our vote, That it is inconſiſtent with our Re- 
ligion and Laws to have a Papiſt to reign over us? Muſt 
we not come then to an election, if the next heir be a Pa- 
piſt? Nay, ſuppoſe there was no Proteſtant heir at all 
to be found, would nct your Lordſhips then break the 
line? If your Lordſhips then in ſuch a caſe muſt break 
through the ſucceſſion, I think the nation has reaſon to 
expect you ſhould take care to ſupply the preſent defect, 


where the ſucceſſion is uncertain; or what can we do 


further, but even part in confuſion, and ſo leave the na- 
tion to extricate itſelf as well as it can out of its diſtrac- 
tion. But even at whoſe doors that will lie, I muſt 
leave to your Lordſhips own thoughts.” | 


It is ſaid this Speech, wherein good ſenſe, and a zeal for 


the nation equally ſhined, made a deep impreſſion upon ſome 
of the Lords who aſſiſted at the conference, and upon all 


the reſt of the audience, 
don, to prove the lineal ſucceſſion, had alledged what paſſed 


However, as the Earl of Claren- 


with regard to Edward IV, Sir George Treby undertook to 
explain that matter, and ſaid: 
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** That it was very well known, that Edward IV. 
came in diſ-affirmance of the title of the Houſe of Lancaſ- 
ter: That as thoſe times went, whenever there was a 
turn in Government, as there were ſeveral, there were 
new and contrary declarations about the title to the 
Crown, made conſtantly in Parliament; and what one 
Parliament ſettled, another undid: But then, that this 


advantage the Commons had on their fide ; that as they 


had this firſt precedent for them, ſo they had the laſt, 
viz, The Parliament-Roll of the firſt of Henry VII. 
where the Record is ſet right again: That the act for 
depoling Richard II, was indeed repealed by the firſt of 
Edward IV, and thereupon it proceeds to attaint Henry 
VT; but then came in Henry VII. in the firſt year of 


whoſe reign there was an act made, that ſet aſide all the 


acts and attainders made againſt his line, and conſe- 
quently it repealed the fitſt of Edward IV, which had 
repealed the firſt of Henry IV: That Henry VII, was 
of the line of Lancaſter, and though he had the heireſs 
of the Houſe of York in his boſom, yet after he came to 


the throne, he would not endure to have his Crown 
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reckoned matrimonial, or ſuffer the ſtile to go in the 
name of Henry and Elizabeth, as he muſt have done if 
he had ſtuck to the title by the right line of Succeſſion. 
That therefore this act for reſtoring the Record of the 
firſt of Henry IV. again, was as good an authority as it 
was before, and ſomewhat better; for it had the laſt act 
on its fide, which was yet unrepealed.” 

Here the Earl of Pembroke replied, That Henry VII. 
had a good right and title by marriage to the Crown, 
in re uxoris ; but that his own title as deſcended from 
Henry IV, was an uſurpation ; and therefore he would 
not ſuffer any one to preſcribe which was beſt, as long 
as it was acknowledged he had one good.” 

Sir George Treby returned, That if Henry VIPs title 
by deſcent was an uſurpation, it was hatd to determine 
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the lineal heir, yet ſhe had no part, or ſo much as a 
name in the adminiſtration. But added he, if we ſhould 
allow none for acts of Parliament, but thoſe that were 
made in the reigns of hereditary Kings, and in the right 
line, I doubt we ſhould want the greateſt part of thoſe 
Laws that compoſe the volume of Statute-books, and 
the Records by which we enjoy a great part of our in- 
heritances and poſſeſſions.“ 

Sir Richard Temple alledged, . That if laws made about 
the Succeſſion beſo obliging, what then ſhould they ſay 
to the Succeſſion of Queen Elizabeth, who had an act of 
„Parliament both againſt her and her ſiſter.” | 
The Earl of Pembroke replied, ** That to ſhew what 
opinion ſhe herſelf, and the wiſe men of her time, had in 
that point, there was an act made in her reign, and yet 
in being, which declared it to be a Præmunire, to affirm, 
the Parliament cannot ſettle the Succeſſion of the Crown, 
or alter it. That entails of the Crown had been in Par- 
liament, both ancient and modern; yet the authority of 
another ſubſequent act had prevailed againſt ſuch an en- 
tail, ſo that they ſhould be done in Parliament.” 
Sir Richard returned, He thought they were in as full 
a capacity to take care of the Government, as any of 
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a changing of the Monarchy from an hereditary to an 
selective.“ 8 t We 
Here the Earl of Nottingham once more interpoſed and 
ſaid, “ He could not imagine how a Kingdom could be he- 
** reditary, and that the King who had children in being 
at the time of his forſaking the Government, could have 


the throne vacant, both of him and his children; that 
cc 
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was by law agreatdeal better provided for, than that of 


Crown could bar the Succeſſion to the throne, as it did the 
deſcent to any common perſon; and that the very de- 
ſent by order of birth would take away any ſuch de- 
fect. That this was the opinion of the great Lawyers 
of England, in the caſe of Henry VII; and therefore he 
could not apprehend, how any act of the father, could 
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** Which might endanger an attainder in him, could not de 


it; ſo careful was the law of the royal line of the Suc- 
* ceſſion, which was declared by ſeveral Acts of Parlia- 
„ ment, and very fully and particularly by the twenty 
fifth of Henry VIII———That he deſired to know, 
„ whether the Lords and Commons had power by them- 
<< ſelves to make a binding act or law? And whether, ac- 
*© cording to the legal Conſtitution, 1 King of Eng- 
land, by being ſeated on the throne, an 
Crown, was not thereby King to him and his heirs ? 
And that without an act of Parliament he knew not. 
** what determination they could make of his eſtate. That 
it was urged indeed, that the Lords had in effect already 
agreed to the vacancy, by voting, That it was inconſiſtent 
with our Religion and Laws, to have a 72 Prince to 
rule over us: But that a vote of either Houſe, or both 
Houſes together, could not alter the law in that or any 
other point; yet becauſe he was deſirous that that vote 
<< ſhould have its effect, he deſired that every thing of that 
<© nature might be done in the ancient uſual method of Par- 
„ lament. That ſince they were happily delivered from 
<< the fearsof Popery and arbitrary power, God forbid they 
*© ſhould aſſume any ſuch power to themſelves ; for what 


cc 
cc 


<* advantage ſhould they then give to thoſe who would 


% quarrel with their ſettlement for the een of it? 
% Would not this, which they endeavour to cruſh, break 
<« forth into a viper? That in all the breaches that were 
«© made upon the line of Succeſſion, ſuch was the force of 
„ the Laws, that the uſurpers would not take the Crown 
C upon them, unleſs they had ſome ſpecious pretence of an 
e hereditary title to it, That what he would have avoided 
by all means, was the miſchievous conſequences that he 
feared would enſue upon the vacancy of the throne, 


namely, the utter overthrow of the whole Conſtitution ; 


what title he did govern by; ſince, though his wife was 


any other inheritance, That no attainder of the heir of the 


bar the right of the child; ſince even the act of the ſon, 


poſſeſſed of the 


1689, 


their predeceſſors; and that if they did as their predeceſ- 
ſors had done before them, that ought not to be called 


the courſe of inheritance, as to the Crown of England, 


1689. 
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ec for if the Lords and Commons only remained as parts 
« of the Government, and if the head be taken away, 
« and the throne vacant, by what Laws or Conſtitutions 
« was it that they retained Lords and Commons? That 
«© they were knit together in their common head; and that 
« jf one part of the Go ernment was diſſolved, he ſaw not 
any reaſon but that all muſt be diſſolved. He confeſſed, 
that any Government was better than none; but heear- 
4 neſtly deſired they might enjoy their ancient Conſtitu- 
« tion.” (17.) 

REM. (1i7.) The Earl of Nottingham, in his Speech, 
reaſoned like Charles I, in his diſputes with the Parliament. 
That is, he ſuppoſed the Government in its natural ſtate, 
and on that ſuppoſition, his arguments were ſtrong. But 
it is hard to conceive a greater diſorder in the Government 
than at the time of this conference. King James had reigned 
three years in an arbitrary manner. He had violated, not 
ſome particular laws of little moment, but fundamental 
Laws, whereon the ſecurity of the national Religion and 


* 


Liberties depended. Aſter which, he had withdrawn him- 


ſelf out of the Kingdom, without taking any order about 
the Government. Moſt men thought his ſon ſuppoſititious, 


and he had ſent him into France. Could the Government 
therefore be ſuppoſed in a natural ſtate? And if it was not, 


the reaſoning built upon ſuch a ſuppoſition, ought to fall to 
the ground. However expreſs the Laws may be, they al- 
ways ſuppoſe ſome certain Conſtitution of Government. 
But if this Conſtitution is broke, as may happen in all coun- 
tries under the ſun, How, inorder to remedy this evil, can 
the Laws be taken for rule, which ſuppoſe the Govern- 
ment in its uſual and natural ſtate, and which have not 
provided for extraordinary unforeſeen caſes ? | 


W hat the Earl of Nottingham would intimate, though he 


does not ſpeak plainly, is briefly this: The Lords and Com- 


mons are but two of the branches of the Government, and 


can make no Law without the third, that is, the King who 
is their head. The King has abſented himſelf, He muſt 
therefore be recalled, or waited for till he returns, or elſe 
his next heir muſt be owned for King. Now this heir is 
the Prince of Wales. This is evident from the care that 
was taken not to name him. Or if none of theſe methods 


be followed, the Kingdom muſt be leſt in a ſtate of anar- 
chy, or a Regent appointed to govern in the King's name, 


during his abſence. YG 2 555 
The whole debate was cloſed with two ſhort Speeches 


made by Mr. Paul Foley, and Mr. Eyre: The former 
„ ſaid, He hoped there was no danger of ſhaking our fun- 


« damentals in this caſe; that they were purſuing thoſe 
methods which agreed with our Laws and Conſtitution ; 
ce for though the Monarchy of this nation be hereditary in 


the ordinary courſe of Succeſſion, yet there might fall 


<& out a caſe wherein that could not be complied with, and 
a plain vacancy might enſue. For, faid he, put the caſe 


©. the whole legal line ſhould fail, ſhould we in that caſe 


<« have no Government at all? And who then ſhould we 


* have but Lords and Commons? And I think that comes 


c neareſt to the caſe in queſtion, where the ſucceſſor is not 
« known; for if he had been, we ſhould have heard of 
e him before now. And what is the reaſon that it ſhould 
<« then in the former caſe devolve to the Lords and Com- 
« mons, but that there is no King? And they being the 


<< repreſentative body of the Kingdom, are the only re- 


“ maining apparent parts ofthe Government, and ate only 


4 to ſupply the defect by providing a Succeſſor? 


Orange 


eaves every 


Mr. Eyre ſubjoined, That they were led out of the 
« way, hunting after the conſequences of a vote not yet 
agreed unto; That they had made a right and apt con- 
4 cjuſion from the premiſſes, otherwiſe all the vote was 
46 hut hiſtorical : We declare, adds he, That the late King 
James bas broke the Original Contract, has violated the 
«© fundamental Laws, and has withdraw himſelf out of the 
„ Kingdom, that he has Abdicated the Government. What 
„ occaſion was there for ſuch a declaration as this, if no- 
<< thing were concluded from it? That were only to give 
<« the Kingdom a compendious hiſtory of thoſe miſeries 
<< they have too well learned by feeling them. Therefore 
<« there was a neceſſity to make ſome concluſion ; and 
<« none ſo natural as this; that we are left without a King, 
<< that the throne is thereby vacant, which it may be as to 
ce the poſſeſſion, and yet the right of Succeſſion no ways 
C prejudiced. But, my Lords, we are come here by the 


Commands of the Houſe of Commons, to debate the rea- 


<< ſons of their vote, and your amendments, not to diſpute 
« what will be the conſequences, which is not at preſent 
<« our Province.” And here ended this famous Conſerence. 


' The Prince of During all theſe debates in the Convention, the Prince 


of Orange ſtaid at St. Fames's, without taking the leaſt 


one at liberty, PAINS to gain any one perſon to his party. He was never 


Burner, 
p. $20, 
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leſs affable, being deſirous to ſhew by his behaviour, that 1689; 


his intention was not to deprive any man of the liberty to 


vote as he ſhould think fit. The two Houſes were ſur- F. dares 
prized that no body ſpoke to them in the Prince's behalf, % Mind e 
At laſt, finding that his ſilence might be ill conſtrued, as“ Led, 


if he was unwilling to take upon him the burden of Roy- 
alty, he ſent for the Marquiſs of Hallifax, the Earls of 
Danby, Shrewsbury, and ſome others, and told them: 


He had been till then filent, becauſe he would not 1bid: 


© fayor do any thing that might ſeem in any ſort to take 


7 from any perſon the full freedom of deliberating and voting 
1 in matters of ſuch importance: He was reſolved neither 

to court nor threaten any one. Some were for putting the 
4 Government in the hands of a Regent: He would ſay 
2 nothing againſt it, if it was thought the beſt mean for ſet- 
# tling their affairs: Only he thought it neceſſary to tell 
4 them, that he would not be the Regent: So, if they con- 
2 tinued in that deſign, they muſt look out for ſome other 
* perſon to be put in that poſt: He himſelf ſaw what the 

conſequences of it were like to prove: So he would not 
L accept of it. Others were for putting the Princeſs ſingly 
* on the throne, and that he ſhould reign by her courtely : 
He ſaid, no man could efteem a woman more than he 
did the Princeſs; but he was ſo made, that he could not 
think of holding any thing by apron- ſtrings: Nor could 
** hethink it reaſonable to have any ſhare in the Govern- 
ment, unleſs it was put in his perſon, and that for term 
of life: If they did think it fit to ſettle it otherwiſe, he 
would not oppoſe them in it: But he would go back to 
Holland, and meddle no more in their affairs: He aſ- 
ſured them, that whatſoever others might think of a 
Crown, it was no ſuch thing in his eyes, but that he 
could live very well, and be well pleaſed without it: In 
the end he ſaid, he could not reſolve to aczept of a dig- 
nity, fo as to hold it only the life of another: Yet he 
*© thought that the iſſue of the Princeſs Ann ſhould be pre- 
5 ferred in the Succeſſion, to any iſſue he might have by 
any other wife than the Princeſs.” 
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This declaration being immediately divulged by thoſe it 25. 7.5; 
was made to, did not a little contribute to bring the debates cy with 


in the Houſe of Lords, to a ſpeedy determination. As for “ wr 


Id. P · 821. 


the Commons, about two thirds were for the Prince. 


When the report of the Conference between the two 


Houſes was made to the Lords, there was a very warm de- 


bate, whether they ſhould inſiſt upon the amendments. Du- R. 
ring the debate, it was moved, that the birth of the Prince again} e 
of Wales might be examined into. But this motion was at OR 3 
8 . ince o 
length rejected for ſeveral reaſons: 1. The Prince of Wales Wales his 
was now ſent out of England to be bred up in France, an Birth. 


enemy both to the nation and the eſtabliſhed Religion. b fg. 


W hat therefore would ſuch an examination ſignify ? 2. It 
was impoſſible for the people of England to know, whether 
he was the ſame perſon that had been carried over or not. 
3. In caſe he ſhould die, another might be put in his 
room, in ſuch manner, that the nation could not be ſure 
concerning him, 4. The Znglib nation ought not to ſend 
into another country for witneſſes to prove that he was 
their Prince, much leſs receive one upon the teſtimony of 
ſuch as were not only aliens, but ought to be preſumed 
enemies. 5. It was known, that all the perſons who had 
been the confidents in that matter, were conveyed away; 
ſo it was impoſſible to come at them, by whoſe means only 


the truth of that birth could be found out. It is pretended, 


there were ſome who thought it a deep piece of policy, to 
let the Prince of Males's title remain 4 wot un pcs 


der to deter the ſucceeding Kings from imitating King 


James (1). 


p. 816. 


At length, aſter a long debate, the majority of the Lords K nne. 
departed from their two amendments, and agreed with the p. 747. 
vote of the Commons, That King James had Abdicated the Hobard, 


Government, and that the Throne was thereby become vacant, 
Very likely, they who deſerted the party of the Earls of 
Nottingham, Clarendon, and Racheſt:r, conſidered, that the 
ſuggeſted danger of the Crown's becoming elective, was not 
to be compared to that which muſt neceſſarily happen, if 
the Kingdom was left in the preſent confuſion, or King 
James recalled, or the Prince of Wales acknowledged for 
King. It is ſaid however, that the ſcale was turned to this 
ſide, by the arrival of ſome Lords, who were not preſent 
in the Houſe when the two amendments were voted: 
but they are not named. It is hardly probable that the 
pretended arrival of theſe Lords ſhould have occaſioned the 
change in the Houſe of Peers. There mult have been a 
dozen at leaſt, and all of the ſame fide, which is not very 


likely. 


III 


P. 977. 


This great ſtep being made, the next thing to be de- p. le, 
bated was, who ſhould fill the vacant Throne. The Mar- to»: filing 


quiſs of Hallifax moved, That the Crown ſhould be given “ 


Burnet, 
p. 818. 


5 Burnet ſays, that when this matter was debated in private, ſome obſerved, that as King James by going about to prove the truth of the Birth, 
and doing it fo deteQively, had really made it more ſuſpicious than it was beſore; fo, if there was no clear and poſitive pruot made of an impoſture, the 
pretending to examine into it, and then the not being able to make it out beyond the poilibility of Contradiction, would really give more credit to the 
thing than it then had, and, inſtead of weakning it, would ſtrengrhen the pretenſion of his Birth, P. 817. | 


No. 83. Vol. II. 
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1689, to the Prince of Orange alone, and to the two Princeſſes 
after his death. But he was not ſeconded (1). If Dr. 
Burnet Biſhop of Salisbury is to be credited, Bentinck (2), 
the Prince's favorite and confident, ſtrenuouſiy ſupported 


this propoſal, The debate upon this affair was very long. 


It was readily agreed, that the Princeſs of Orange ſhould 
be placed on the Throne; but the queſtion was, whether 
the Prince ſhould be King of himſelf, of as husband of the 
Princeſs ? Upon this, parties began to be formed in both 
The Lord Houſes, Mean while, as the Princeſs was detained in Hol- 
Danby „ and by the froſt, and by contrary winds after the thaw, 
ts 15 the Earl of Danby ſent one over to the Princeſs, with ai 
be geen account of the preſent ſtate of the debate, and to tell her, 
Oy that if ſhe deſired it, he did not doubt but he ſhould be 
She ve{nſcs. able to carry it, for ſetting her alone on the Throne. The 
1 Princeſs anſwered, She was the Prince's wife, and would 
never be other than what ſhe ſhould be in conjunction with 
him, and under him. Adding, ſhe would take it very ill, 
if any, under a pretenee of their cate for her, would ſet 
up 2 divided inteteſt between her and the Prince. Not 
content with this, ſhe ſent the Lord Danby's letter [and 
her anſwer] to the Prince, and thereby broke all the mea- 
ſures of thoſe, who wiſhed to create a miſunderſtanding or 
jealouſy between them. The Earl of Danby received not 
the leaſt mai k of diſpleaſure from the Prince of Orange, 
who continued {till to employ and truſt him. | 
It is cm At laſt, both Houſes agreed, and voted ſeverally, that 
gy ov the Prince and Princeſs of Orange ſhould be King and 
md Fring Queen of England, but that the fole and full regal power 
ſhi! b ſhould be in the Prince only, in the name of both. How- 
3 ever, this was carried in the Houſe of Lords but by two 
F:b.-, or three voices only, and not without a proteſtation entered 
againſt it by the contrary party (3). | 
Buract, The laſt debate in the Convention, was, concerning the 
F. Sei. onths that ſhould be taken to the King and Queen. To 
* 1 avoid all cavils upon the terms, [rightful and lawful King 
altered, in the uſual oath, it was thought proper to reduce the oath 
Burner. to the antient ſimplicity of ſwearing, to bear Faith and true 
+ „% allegiance to the King and Queen. Hence arofe the famous 
tic of a diſtinction of a King de facto, and a King de jare, ſome 
King 8 pretending, that they took the oath to the King and Queen, 
de fact. © only as King and Queen de facto, whom they were bound 
to obey no longer than they continued in quiet poſſeſſion; 
but that it was lawful for them to aſſiſt King James, if he 
ſhould come to recover his Crown, as being {till their King 
de jure. This diſtinction proceeded chiefly from the Clergy, 
who had fo far entangled themſelves with thoſe ſtrange 
conceits of the divine right of Monarchy, and had fo en- 
gaged themſelves by publickly preaching Paſhve-obedience 
and Non-refiftance, as an eſſential doctrine of the Church of 
England, that they did not know how to diſengage them+ 
felves from the ſnare they themſelves had laid, at a time, 
when they little thought of being ever taken in ii. 
Arrival o At length, on the 12th of February, the Princeſs of 
the Priuccſs Orange arrived at London, and ſeemed very well pleaſed 
1 with what had been reſolved, that the adminiſt ation of the 
p. 74% Government ſhould be in the Prince only, in the name 
Burnet. of both. Thus the ſtrict union between the Prince and 
Lei. Princeſs broke the meaſures of ſuch as hoped to create a 
miſunderſtanding between them, in order to ſerve their old 
many, ESE: | | 
The Corven- The next day, the Prince and Princefs of Orange being 
tim mute a ſeated on two large chairs, under a canopy of State in the 
e e Bangquetting- Houſe, both Houſes of the Convention waited 
Feb. 13, upon them in a full body, to offer them the Crown. But 
Kennet. hefore they proceeded to this ſolemn offer, they cauſed the 
3 Clerk of the Crown to read the following Declaration of 
11, p. 972. the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons aſſem- 
bled at Vęfninſter. | Wee 


”" \ 1 HEREAS the late King James the Second, by 
5 the aſſiſtance of divers evil Counſellors, Judges, 
* and Miniſters employed by him, did endeavour to ſub- 
vert andextirpate the Proteſtant Religion, and the Laws 
and Liberties of this Kingdom; by aſſuming and exer- 
ciſing a power of diſpenſing with, and ſuſpending of laws, 
& and the execution of laws, without conſent of Parlia- 
«© ment: By committing and proſecuting divers worthy 
Prelates, for humbly petitioning to be excuſed from 
«© concurring to the ſaid aſſumed power: By ifluing and 
© cauſing to be executed, a commiſſion under the Great 
| «© Seal, for erecting a Court, called, The Court of Commiſ- 
« froners for eccleſiaſtical cauſes : By levying money for and 
% to the uſe of the Crown, by pretence of Prerogative, 
for other time, and in other manner, than the ſame was 
granted by Parliament: By raiſing and keeping a ſtand- 


La 


(1) Bwyxet ys, many of the Republican party approved of this; for b 


a King wirhour any regard to the order of Succeſſion, p. 818. 
(2) Afterwards Earl of Portland. 


Vol IL 


«© ing army within this Kingdom in time of peace, with- 
out conſent of Parliament; and quartering ſoldiers con- 
„ trary to law: By cauſing ſeveral good ſubjects, being 
Proteſtants to be diſarmed, at the ſame time, when Pa 
piſts were both armed and imployed contrary to law: 
*© By violating the freedom of election of Members to ſerve 
in Parliament: By proſecutions in the Court of King's 
Bench for matters and cauſes cognizable only in Parlia- 
ment ; and by divers other arbitrary and illegal courſes. 
And whereas of late years, partial, corrupt, and unqua- 
*“ lified perſons, have been returned and ſerved on Juties 
in trials, and particularly divers Jurors in trials for High 
Treaſon, which were not Freeholders z and exceſſive bail 
hath been required of perſons committed in criminal 
caſes, to elude the benefit of the laws made for liberty 
of the ſubjects; and exceſſive fines have been impoſed ; 
and illegal and cruel puniſhments inflicted ; and ſeveral 


A 
* 


fore any conviction dr judgment againſt the perſons upon 
„ whom the fame were to be levied. All which are utterly 
and directly contrary to the known laws and ſtatutes, 
and freedom of this realm. | 

And whereas the ſaid late King James the Second, 
having Abdicated the Government, and the Throne be- 
* ing thereby vacant, his Highneſs the Prince of Orange 
„(whom it hath pleaſed Almighty God to make the glori- 
** ous inſtrument of delivering this Kingdom from Popery 
and arbitrary Power) did, (by the advice of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and divers principal perſons of 


the Commons) cauſe letters to be written to the Lords 


Spiritual and "Temporal, being Proteſtants, and other 
letters to the ſeveral Counties, Cities, Univerſities, Bo- 
* roughs, and Cinque-Ports, for the chuſing of ſuch per- 
* ſons to repreſent them, as were of right to be ſent to 
«© Parliament, to meet and fit at W/:/min/ter, upon the 
22d day of Fanugry, in this year 1688, in order to 
„ ſuch an eftabliſhment, as that their Religion, Laws, 
and Liberties, might not again be in danger of being 
** ſubverted. Upon which letters, elections having been 
„ accordingly made; and thereupon the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and Commons, purſuant to their reſpec- 


tive letters and elections, being now aſſembled in a full 


<< and free Repreſentative of this nation, taking into their 
moſt ſerious conſideration the beſt means for attaining the 
< ends aforeſaid, do, in the firſt place (as their anceſtors 
< in like caſe have uſually done) for the vindicating and 
aſſerting their antient Rights and Liberties ; declare, 

1. That the pretended power of ſuſpending of laws, 
or execution of laws, by regal authority, without con- 
<** ſent of Parliament, is illegal. ENG 


. That the pretended power of diſpenſing with laws, 
or the execution of laws, by regal authority, as it hath 


been aſſumed and exerciſed of late, is illegal. | 
3. That the commiſſion for ereQing the late Court 
of Commiſſioners for eccleſiaſtical cauſes, and all other 
*« Commiſſions and Courts of the like nature, are illegal 
and pernicious. | | 

«© 4. That the levying of money for or to the uſe of 
the Crown, by pretence of Pierogative, without grant 
of Parhament, for longer time, or in any other manner 
than the ſame is, or ſhall be granted, is illegal. 


. That it is the right of the ſubjects to petition the 


„King, and all commitments and proſecutions for fuch 
<< petitioning, are illegal. 5 


<« 6. That the raiſing or keeping a ſtanding army within 


the Kingdom in time of peace, unleſs it be with conſen 
of Parliament, is againſt law. | 
7. That the ſubjects, which are Proteſtants, may have 
arms for their defence, ſuitable to their condition, and 
„ nas allowed by law. | | | 

«© 8, That election of Members of Parliament ought to 


be free. 


9. That the freedom of Speech, and debates or pro- 
<< ceedings in Parliament, ought not to be impeached or 


« queſtioned, in any Court or place out of Parliament. 


* 10, That exceſſive bail ought not to be required, nor 
< exceflive fines impoſed, nor cruel and unuſual puniſh- 
<< ments inflicted. 8 | | 

11. That Jurors ought to be duly empannelled and 
returned; and Jurors, which paſs upon men in trials for 
High- treaſon, ought to be Freeholders, | 

„ 12, That all grants and promiſes, of fines and for- 
<« feitures of particular perſons, before conviction, are ille- 


gal and void. | 


&© 13. And that for redreſs of all grievances, and for the 
„ amending, firengthening, and preſerving of the laws, 


y it they gained another point: The People in this caſe would plainly elect 


(3) Burnet, p. 322, ſays, that things were ſo near an Equality in the klouſe of Lords [one hundred and twenty being preſent, ] that it. was carried 
by a very {mall Majority of two or three, to agres with the Commons in voting the Abdication and the Vacancy of the throne, and that the Vote by 
Which the Prince and Princeſs were declared to be King and Queen went very hard, Echard ſays by twenty Voices; {axty five againſt forty five. 


6 


Parliament; 


grants and promiſes made of fines and forfeitures, be- 
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Book XXIV. 


<« Parliaments ought to be held frequently. And they do 
« claim, demand, and inſiſt upon all and ſingular the pre- 
« Miſſes, as their undoubted Rights, and Liberties ; and that 


cc 
cc 


the prejudice of the People in any of the ſaid premiſſes, 
ought in any wiſe to be drawn hereafter into conſequence 
or example. To which demand of their rights, they 
« are particularly encouraged by the declaration of his 
« Highneſs the Prince of Orange, as being the only means 
« for obtaining a full redreſs and remedy therein. 

« Having therefore an entire confidence, that his ſaid 
Highneſs the Prince of Orange will perfect the deliverance 
ſo far advanced by him, and will ſtill preſerve them from 
« the violation of their rights, which they have here aſ- 
« ſerted, and from all other attempts upon their Religion, 
Rights, and Liberties ; the ſaid Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
& poral, aſſembled at VMęſiminſter, do reſolve, That Wil- 
« liam and Mary, Prince and Princeſs of Orange, be, and 
ce be declared KinG and QUEEN of England, Friince, 
« and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belonging, to 
«© hold the Crown and royal Dignity of the ſaid Kingdoms 
« and Dominions, to them the ſaid Prince and Princeſs 
« during their lives, and the life of the ſurvivor of them; 
<« and that the ſole and full exerciſe of their regal power 
c be only in, and executed by, the ſaid Prince of Orange, 
< in the names of the ſaid Prince and Princeſs, during 
ce their joint lives; and after their deceaſe, the ſaid Crown 
and royal Dignity of the ſaid Kingdoms and Dominions 
to be to the heirs of the body of the ſaid Princeſs; and for 
«© default of ſuch iſſue, to the Princeſs Ann of Denmark, and 
the heirs of her body; and for default of ſuch iſſue, to 
<* the heirs of the body of the ſaid Prince of Orange. 
« And the ſaid Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, do pray the ſaid Prince and Princeſs of 
« Orange, to accept the ſame accordingly. And that the 
* oaths hereafter-mentioned, be taken by all perſons of 


A 
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(1) I. King James the Second's Natural Iſſue was as follows, 


no declarations, judgments, doings, or proceedings, to 


The INT E R REG U M. 


required by law inſtead of them; and that the ſaid oaths 
of Allegiance and Supremacy be abrogated : . 
J. A. B. de fincerely promiſe and ſwear, That I will 
* bs e and bear true allegiance to their Majęſties, 
King WILLIAM and Queen Mary, So help me God. 
J. A. B. do fwear, That I ds from my heart abhor, de- 
tet, and abjure, as impious and heretical, this damnable 
doftrine and poſition, That Princes excommunicated or 
deprived by the Pope, or any authority of the See of 
Rome, may be depoſed or murdered by their Subjects, 
or any ether whatſoever, And I do declare, That no 
% foreign Prince, Peron, Prelate, State, or Potentate, 
** hath, or ought to have, any Furiſdiction, power, ſuperio- 
* rity, pre-eminence or authority, eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual, 


cc 


© within this Realm. So help me God.“ 
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whom the oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy might be 168g, 


After the reading of this Declaration, the Marquiſs of Cennet. 
Hallifax, Speaker of the Houſe of Lords, made a ſolemn E47 


tender of the Crown to their Highneſſes, in the name of III. p. 585. 


both Houſes, whereupon the Prince of Orange returned 
the following anſwer : 

My Lords and Gentlemen, This is certainly the greateyt 
proof of the truſt jon have in us, that can be given, which is 
the thing that makes us value it the more; and we thankfully 


accept what you have offered, And as I had ns other inten- 
tion in coming hither, than to preſerve your Religion, Laws, 


and Liberties, fo you may be ſure, that I ſhall endeavour to 
ſupport them, and ſhall be willing to concur in any thing that 
Hall be for the good of the Kingdom, and to do all that is in 
my power to advance the welfare and glory of the Nation, 

All this was followed with the acclamations of the peo- 
ple, which quickly flew over the whole City. The ſame 
day the Prince and Princeſs were proclaimed King and 
Queen of England, France, and Ireland, by the names of 
WIILIAM and MaRy, to the inexpreſſible joy of the 
People (1). 


1. By Mrs. Arabella Churchill, Siſter of Jobs Duke of Marlborough, afterwards married to Colonel Godſrey, he had (1.) James Firz-Fames, Grandee of 
Spain, Mareſchal of France, Knight of the Golden Fleece, commonly called Duke of Berwick, Outlawed in 1695. (2.) Henry Firz-Fames, commonly 
called the Grand Prior, born 1673. Outlawed in 1695. Lieutenant-General and Admiral of the French Gallies. He died in France, December 7, 1703. 
63.) Henrietta, born 1670, who married Henry Lord aldgraus, 1683, Father of James the preſent Lord Valdgrave, born in 1684. 


2. By Mrs. Catharine Sedley, Daughter of Sir Charles Sedley, Baronet ; created Baroneſs of Darlington, and Counteſs of Dorcheſter, after wards married to 


Sir David Collier, the late Earl of Portmore, he had Catharine Darnley, preſent Dutcheſs Dowager of Buckingham, born 1681, She married (1.) James 


Amneſty, Earl of Angleſey, in October 1699. By whom ſhe had C 
hamſbire, born January 11, 1716. 


ine Anneſley, January 7, 1501, who married William Phips, Elq; Son of Sir Can- 
ftantine Phips. (a.) Jahn Sheffield, Duke of Buckinghamſhire and Normanby , March 1, 1705.” By whom ſhe had Edmund, the preſent Duke of Bucking- 


IT. By an Indenturè in the firſt of James II. a Pound weight of Gold, twenty two Carats fine, and two Carats allay, was coined into 447, 10 f. by tale, 
namely, into Tru Shillings, Twenty Shillings, Forty Shillings, and Five Pounds, pieces; and a Pound weight of Silver of the old Standard into 62 Shillings 
by tale, namely, into Crowns, Half-Crowns, Shillings, Six-pemes, Groats, Two-pences, and Pence; Which Standard both for Gold and Silver hath continuæd 


ever ſince. 


The Gold Coins have on one fide the King's Head laureat, TACOBVS II. DEI, GRATIA. Reverſe MAG. BR. FRA. ET. HIB. REX. the Ams 
ſingle in ſeparate Shields crowned, with the Scepters, but nothing in the Center, Some have an Elephant under the King's head, being of African Gold. 
(F.) The Ffve-pornd-picce is like the Guinea, but has DECVS, &c. upon the Rim. Of the Sitver-Monies, the Crewn has the King's head laureat; the 
Arms on the Reverſe in four ſeparate Shields crewn'd ; the Inſcription as on the Gold Coins; and upon the Rim DECVS. ET. TVTAMEN, &c. the 
Half-crown is the ſame, and the Shilling and Six-perce the like, except the Inſcription upon the Rim. The leſſer Pieces, from the Groat to the Penny, 


| have as many initial Letters of his Name crown'd, as they contain Pence, but the fame Inſcription as the Crown-fiece, The Tin-farthing and Haff 


permy have che King's Head, IACOBUS, SECVNDYS, Reverſe Brisaumia, BRITANNIA, upon the Rim 1685, NVMM@RVM, FAMVLYS. 
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A DISSERTATION on the Riſe, Progreſs, Views, 
Strength, Intereſts, and Characters of the two Parties of 
the W HIGS and TORIES. Firſt publiſhed in the 


year 1717. 


({HOUGH the tuo parties or factions which divide England, have been long talke 15 it is but of late years 
that all Europe, as I may ſay, is ingaged in their quarrel, Before the laſt Peace, Foreigners generally looked 
upon the differences between the I higs and the Tories, as a matter of curioſity, which no way concerned them, 
F any ſeemed to regard them, it was ſolely on account of the diverſity of the opinions of the two parties, con- 

cerning the hierarchy or government of the Church. To this was confined the idea, which moſt private Foreigners formed 
of the Engliſh diviſions. I ſay, private Foreigners; for Princes and their Miniſters knew what influence they had in the 
political affairs of Europe, according as the one or the other party prevailed in the Court or Parliament of England ; but 
as for the People, it may be ſaid that in general, they knew not the e of them. | 

The Peace of Utrecht has opened numberleſs eyes, becauſe it is clearly ſeen to flow from the late revolution in the Court 
of England, by the change A the Whig, into a Tory, Miniſtry. As all Europe was engaged in the war, and conſequently 
concerned in the peace by which it was terminated, thoſe who before only talked of the Engliſh diviſions, as of a foreign af- 
fair, are but too ſenſible of what conſequence they are to other States. From that time this matter has been reaſoned and 
diſputed upon with more warmth. In ſhort, moſt Foreigners are become Whigs or Tories, according as they have believed 
zo ſee in the two parties, principles agreeable or contrary to their intereſts. Though Whigs and Tories equally profeſs the 
Proteſtant Religion, and tho their differences ſeem not much to concern either Proteſtants or Roman Catholicks, it has hap- 
pened, that the Papiſts have declared for the Tories, and the Proteſtants for the Whigs. The reaſon of this proceeding is 


obvious, namely, that the one have conſidered the Tories as men labouring to ſet a zealous Popiſh Prince on the throne 


common and well-known in England, are myſteries abroad, and require a full explication. 


England, whil/t the others have believed, that the preſervation of the Proteſtant Religion was the ſole aim of the Whigs, 


There is yet another motive which has determined Foreigners to fide with one of the parties, that is, their inclination to 
France, or their fear of the ambitious deſigns of that Craun. In this reſpect the adherents of France are Tories, and 
her enemies Whigs. Every one therefore has made a choice, without troubling themſelves, otherwiſe, with the differences 
of the two parties. This conduct in Foreigners is the leſs ſurprizing, ſince in England itſelf, many are Whigs or Tories, 
without having a diſtin idea of the party they have embraced, | | | 

It is very ſtrange, that hitherto the publick has not been exactly informed concerning theſe two parties, which, by the ſupe- 
riority either may have in England, are in a capacity to influence the moſt important affairs of Europe. It is true, we 
have tranſlations of ſeveral Engliſh Books, or rather Pamphlets, upon this ſubjeft, But it is not ee thence, that the 


true ſtate of the affairs of the two parties may be learnt. Theſe writings are publiſhed by Whigs or Tories, and conſequently 


by authors viſibly ſuſpected. Accordingly, there is not one but what carries evident marks of the partiality of its author. It 
is therefore rather from a foreign pen, that we are to expect a Fair account of this matter, tho, to ſpeak the truth, there 


are few Foreigners but what either are not ſufficiently informed, or are biaſſed to one of the factions. However the author of 
this Diſſertation, tho a Foreigner, thinks 1 70 qualified to give the publick a more extenſive knowledge of the two parties, 
; 


than many people have hitherto had. He reſided a long time in England, and has, many years, diligently fludied the 


Engliſh Hi/ftory. Beſides, he is attached neither by inclination nor intereſt to any one of the Parties, and is now in a 


Country where he has nothing ta hope or fear from either, His impartiality will evidently appear in the Diſſertation it elf 
To give a diſtinct knowledge of the two parties, the author was unavoidably obliged to deſcend to many particulars of the 
Engliſh Hi/tory, without which the riſe and progreſs of theſe parties could not have been clearly explained. If the Engliſh 
think this Diſſertation defeftive in ſome points, and too large in others, they are deſired to remember, it was not penned 
for their uſe ; that the author's aim was to confine himſelf to general ideas; in a word, that the things which paſs for 

It toill perhaps be thought flrange, that the author, who was born under a Government purely monarchical, ſheaks in ſome 
places, ſo as it may be thought he approves not of ſuch a Government. To obviate this ee. he defires his Readers to 
conſider, that he could not ſpeak pertinently of his ſubjeft, without aſſuming an Engliſh: ſpirit, and conforming himſelf to 
the principles which are common in England. It is thus only that he believed he ſhould be able to diſcover the flrength and 
weakneſs of the two parties. All his reaſonings are founded upon this principle, of the Solidity of which he is perfeckiy con- 
vinced; That every private perſon is in conſcience obliged quietly to ſubmit to the Government eſtabliſhed in the 
Country where he was born, or Providence has placed him. J/herefore it is his opinion, that all ſecret practices, all ca- 
bals, all means direct or indirect, tending ta the diſſolution of ſuch Government, are ſo many crimes for which the authors 


are reſponſible to God and their Superiors. 


HE Government of England is of a particular kind, 
of which there is not the like at preſent in all the 


world, It is, however, the ſame which was formerly eſta- 
| bliſhed in all the Kingdoms of Europe, formed out of the 


ruins of the Roman Empire. The preſent difference be- 


tween England, and other States, in this reſpect, is owing 


ta this, that the Engliſb have preſerved the form of their 


Government ever fince their ſettling in Great Britain ; 
whereas in other nations, it has been loſt by degrees, or 
extremely altered. This Government, which has fo long 
ſubſiſted in this iſland, appears, in ſome reſpects, Monar- 
chical, in others, Republican ; and yet, properly ſpeaking, 
it is neither, It cannot be called purely Manarchical, ſince 
the Nobility and the People have a ſhare in the Legiſlative 
Power jointly with the King, nor can the King impoſe any 
tax, without the people's conſent. Neither is it Republi- 
can, ſince there is a King, who exerciſes the ſovereign au- 
thocity, who diſpoſes, as he pleaſes, of all places and digni- 
ties eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military; and can make peace or 


War, without conſulting his Subjects. It would be there- 


ſore in vain to pretend to deſcribe this Government, by the 

uſual names of Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, Democracy, which 

agree not with it. It is a mixed Government, differing 

from, and yet compoſed of, all three, The prerogatives 

of the Sovereign, and the privileges -of the Nobles and 
= | 


People, are ſo tempered together, that they mutually ſup- 
port one another, At the ſame time, each of the three 
powers, concerned in the Legiſlature, may inſuperably ob- 
ſtrut the attempts of one or both the. others, to render 
themſelves independent. In ſhort, it is very near the 
ſame form of Government, eftabliſhed by the Saxons in 
Germany, by the Francs in Gaul, by the Viſigoths in Spain, 
by the Oftrogeths, and after them, by the Lombards in 
Italy. Theſe northern nations introduced this Government 
into the moſt ſouthern parts of Europe, when they ſettled 
there, and founded new States upon the ruins of the Raman 
Empire. | 


If, therefore, it be asked, How long this Government 


has been in England? I ſhall not ſcruple to anſwer, Ever 
ſinge the Anglo-Saxons finiſhed the conqueſt of that part of 


Great Britain, which their deſcendents poſſeſs to this day. 


It is true, a doubt may ariſe, whether the Commons, in 
the time of the Ang/o-Saxons, were part of the Parliament; 
and I confeſs this point is hard to be determined. But, 
however, when England was divided into ſeven Kingdoms, 
Engliſh and Saxon, each of theſe had its King and Parlia- 
ment. This laſt was called the Jittena-Gemet, or Aſem- 
bly of Wiſe-men ; and there was alſo the like for the com- 


mon affairs of the whole Heptarchy. This ſame form of 


Government ſubſiſted, when the ſeven Kingdoms m_—_ re- 
| u 
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diced to one and the ſame State, The Fields of Mars | March] or my reach, whether this foundation is very ſolid. It will ſuffice brief. 
of May, called fince the States General in France, the Cortes in ly to remark, by what means a conceſſion ſeemingly ſo detective in 
Spain, and perhaps the Diets of the German Empire, are the remains its origin, ſince it was evidently extorted, changed, as I may ſay, 
of this antient form of Government, introduced by the northern na- its nature by the firmneſs of the Engliſb, and acquired an indiſputable 
tions, wherever they ſettled, | | authority, though it might have been conteſted at firſt. Jo this 
IWilliam, Dake of Normandy, firnamed the Baſtard or Conqueror, end, we muſt ſee what paſled afterwards with reſpec to this Charter. 
having ſubdued England in 1066, became abſolute, and eſtabliſhed King John who had ſigned it, defiring to revoke it, drew upon 
a deſpotick power, though, in all likelihood, he preſerved the ſhadow himſelf freſh misfortunes, which laſted as long as he lived. The 
of a Parliament. To ſecure his conqueſt, he tranſplanted many Barons reſolving to adhere to their Charter, took at laſt the deſperate 
Norman, French, Breton, and Angevin families, enriching them with courſe to call in to their affiſtance, Lewis Son of Philip Auguſtus 
the lands, of which he inceſſantly diſpoſſeſſed the Engliſb. Theſe King of France, and to put him in poſſeſſion of all, or the greateſt part 
tranſplanted families multiplied greatly in a ſhort ſpace, and became in of the Kingdom. John died during the war, deprived by a foreign 
the end ſo powerful, as to make head againſt their Sovereigns, ſucceſſors Prince, or rather his own Subjects, and left a fon of ten years ot 
of the Conqueror. At firſt, they gloried in their entire dependence age, little capable to maintain the quarrel. Some Lords, who had 
upon the King, who had put them in poſſeſſion of their lands. Their remained faithful to the late King, appointed the Earl of Pembrote 
intereſt required, that they ſhould ſupport that power by which they Regent, during the minority of the young Prince, who was recogni- 
held all their Engliſb poſſeſſions. But when they were once firmly zed by his few Adherents by the name of Henry III. in 1215, 
ſettled, they began to dread, that the regal power, which had en- Shortly after the face of affairs was changed by the prudent conduct 
riched them, might with the ſame eaſe ſtrip them of their eſtates, if of the Regent, who ſeeing the Barons bent to ſupport their Charter, 
the King ſhould ſo pleaſe. For this reaſon, they wiſhed the Go- promiſed poſitively, it ſhould be confirmed and executed. Upon this 
vernment reſtored to the ſame ſtate, as in the times of the Saxon aſſurance, they deſerted Prince Lewis, who was obliged to return to 
Kings. This was the only means to avoid the inconveniences of an France. BE 
arbitrary power, (which might, in time to come, turn as much to Henry III. was no ſooner out of his minority than he repealed 
their prejudice, as it had to their ad vantage) and to perpetuate the Magna Charta, and thought of reigning uncontrouled. But as he 
poſleſſion of their lands. What at firſt was only a bare wiſh, ſoon had not a capacity equal to ſuch an undertaking, his long Reign of 
roſe into hope, and at {aſt into right, by the methods I ſhall preſently fifty fix years was one continued ſcene of troubles. on account of Mag- 
ſpeak of. To explain this fully, a large detail of the Englyh Hiſtory na Charta. He was frequently forced to confirm it, and as often 
would be neceſſary, and a particular enumeration of all the cauſes broke all his oaths and engagements. At laſt, the Barons took arms 
which have contributed to put the Nobility, and afterwards the peo- under the conduct of the Earl of Leicefter, Son of the famous Simon 
ple, in poſſeſſion of a right, which they did not enjoy, under the Montfort General of the Cruſade againſt the A/bigen/es. The King 
firſt Norman Kings. But as this detail would lead me too far, I had the misfortune to loſe a battle, and to ſee himſelf, his brother 
ſhall content my ſelf with a ſhort abridgment, concerning the ſubject the King of the Romans, and his Son Prince Edward, in the hands of 
in hand. | the Earl of Zeice/er, who obliged them to ſwear, they would never 
Milliam the Congueror, in 1087, left the Kingdom of England to oppoſe the execution of Magna Charta. The Earl of Leice/ler go- 
his ſecond Son William, firnamed Rufus, in prejudice of Robert his verned ſome time in the name of the King his priſoner. It is pretended, 
| eldeſt Son, who had only Normandy. Robert made ſome attempts to the Commons were firſt received into Parliament during his admini- 
diſpoſſeſs his brother of a Crown, of which he believed himſelf un- ſtration. But without ſtaying to examine ſo difficult a queſtion, I 
juſtly deprived. But Rufus defeated them by his addreſs, engaging as ſhall only obſerve, that at leaſt it cannot be denied, that ſince the end 
well the Normans as the Engliſh in his intereſt, with promiſes of re- of Henry III's reign the Commons have ever enjoyed this privilege. 
_ eftabliſhing the antient Government, and reviving the Saxon Laws, Prince Edward, fon of Henry III, having happily made his eſcape 
He knew that both were paſſionately defirous of what he made them from the Earl of Leiceſter, gained a battle in which the Earl was 
hope. By the Normans, I mean here the foreigners newly ſettled in flain. This victory reſtored the King to his liberty, who uſed it not 
England. This promiſe of Rufus was therefore the firſt foundation agreeably to the oath he had been obliged to take. But his reign 
of their pretenſions. I ſay the firſt, for the Normans had no right and life ended a few years after his deliverance. "I hough the Barons 
to demand of the King what he was pleaſed to promiſe them, and party was very much humbled, yet Edward I. who in 1272 ſuccecded 
the conquered Engliſh had as little, to limit the power of their Con- his Father Henry III, confirmed Magna Charta. However, ſome 


ſome general promiſes made them by William the Conqueror, when he the Barons beginning to ſtir, he retracted, and confirmed it once 
received their firſt homages. But this Prince never pretended that more. | . 
they ſhould found a right on theſe promiſes. Accordingly, he always Edward II, his ſon, and ſucceſſor in 1307, was depoſed by the 
treated England as a conquered nation. However, Rufus kept his Parliament, for intending to eſtabliſh an abſolute power contrary to 
word with neither Normans nor Engliſh. Magna Charta, 3 fo. LS 
Upon his death Henry I, his younger brother, aſcended the throne Edward III, ſon and ſucceſſor of this unfortunate Prince in 1327, 
fecure his uſurpation, he purſued the ſame courſe as his predeceſſor tories obtained by himſelf and his ſon the Prince of J/ales, over 
Ruſus. He promiied to reſtore the antient Government, and con- France, rendred extremely glorious. 3 = 
firmed his promiſe by a Charter in form, but executed it no better Richard II, grandſon and ſucceſſor to Edward III. in 1377, was 
than his brother, However, the rights of the ſubject received ſtrength ſolemnly depoſed, for having violated in many inſtances the privileges 
from theſe promiſes, though ill performed. of the people, -ſounded on Magna Charta. 

Henry I. dying, Maud his Daughter, widow of the Emperor Henry IV, who had uſed that pretence to dethrone Richard II. in 


mounted the throne ; but in 1135 was defeated of her right by Ste- the privileges of the Parliament; but did not carry very far the ex- 
Phen Earl of Boulogne, Son of the Conqueror's eldeſt daughter. He ecution of this project. | | | 
bound himſelf more ſtrongly than his two predeceſſors to reſtore the Henry V, his ſon, who ſucceeded him in 1413, maintained the Par- 
Saxon laws, but in all appearance with as little intention to perform liament in all its rights, and left the privileges of his Subjects untouch- 
his engagements. At laſt, the great men, finding he ſought pretenſes ed. His reign was one continued ſeries of victories, and ſucceſſes a- 
to evade his promiſes, harraſſed him with a war which laſted the gainſt France. He died in 1422. JEM : 5 
moſt part of his reign. In the beginning, they called into England From that time the government of England remained ſo well ſett- 
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Stephen's demiſe though he had ſons. 5508 | hundred years, not one King appears to have had any intention to 
To Stephen, in 1154 ſucceeded Henry II. During his Reign, and ſhake it. The policy of the Kings, turned wholly upon governing 
that of his eldeſt ſon Richard I, there were no conteſts between the their Parliaments by ſecret intrigues, without diſcovering any delite 
King and the Barons, for ſo the great men of the Kingdom were of altering the conſtitution. True it is, that ſome Kings, as Hen- 
then called. But very confiderable diſputes aroſe in the reign of King ry VIII, did what they pleaſed, but without any prejudice to the pri- 
John, ſirnamed Lackland, brother and ſucceſlor of Richard I. An vileges of Parliament. On the contrary, by ſupporting the Parlia- 
unhappy quarrel between this Prince and the Court of Rome, having meat in its rights, they had the addreſs to make it ſubſervient to their 
forced him to do homage to Pope Innocent III. for his Kingdom, and ends. This, by the way, is the beft, and perhaps the only method 
bind himſelf to pay him tribute, this diſhonorable proceeding, added for a King to render himſelf powerful and eaſy. 
to many other cauſes, loſt him the eſteem and affection of his Sub- After fo long a continuance of the ſame form of government, and 
jects. The Barons improving fo favorable a junEture, preſented to him ſo uninterrupted a poſſeſſion of the privileges of Magna Charta, the 
the Charter of Henry I, which had never been executed, and reſolved Engliſh nation w.s ſo accuſtomed to it, that it ſeemed impoſſible to 
Wn to oblige him to confirm it. Jahn at firſt rejected it with great haugh- make any alteration without throwing the Kingdom into confuſion. 
tineſs, but at laſt compelled by his own weakneſs, and the united op- 
paſition of almoſt all the Barons, he was obliged to grant them a attempting fo difficult a thing, at the hazard of his Crown, as had 
Charter, much more ample and advantagious to the ſubject, than been the caſe of ſome former Kings. Notwithſtanding all this, 
Henry the Firſtis, and which was called Magna Charta, or the Charter James I, ſucceſſor to Queen Elizabeth in 1603, failed not to take 
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ſtare as under the Saxon Kings before the Conqueſt, This Charter 
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Duke of Buckingham, his favorite, that he engaged in this deſign, 


querors. It is true, the Engliſh might ground their pretenſions upon fteps taken by him afterwards, diſcovered a deſign to revoke it; but 


in 1100, in prejudice of his eldeſt brother Robert, ſtill alive. To confirmed it ten times during the courſe of his reign, which the vic- 


Henry V, and wiſe to Jeffery Plantagenet Earl of Anjou, ought to have 1399, and put himſelf in his place, made ſome attempts to diminiſh | 


the Empreſs Maud, and her Son Henry by the Earl of Anjou; and led, and fo firm upon its foundations, I mean, the precogatives of 
the war ended in a trea'y, which ſecured the Crown to Henry after the King. and the privileges of the Parliament, that ſor near two 


Nay, it ſeemed there was no fear that any King ſhould ever think of 


of Liberties. By this Charter, dran as the Barons pleaſed, the King's {ome ſteps in this dangerous courſe, and endeavour to diminiſh the 
power was ſo curbed, that it was in a manner reduced to the ſame privileges of Parliament. It was by the pernicious counſels of the 


has been ever fince the principal foundãtion of the rights of the Sub- which probably would have ended unfortunately for him, had not 


jets. I ſhall not here pretend to decide a queſtion ſo much above death ſurprized him before he had plainly diſcovered his intention, 
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This Duke of Buckingham ought to be conſidered as the firſt author 
of the trouples, which have ſo long infeſted England, and ſtill do in- 
feſt it to this Dsy. | | 

It was under Charles I. ſon and ſucceſſor of James in 1623, that 
the project to render the King abſolute, and independent of the Laws, 
was vigorouſly puſhed and advanced by all methods. The Duke of 
Buckingham, favorite to Charles I; as he had been to his father, in- 
ſpired him with maxims directly contrary to the eſtabliſhed Govern- 
ment, and thereby occaſioned his ruin. The Duke being aſſaſſinated, 
the deſign was purſued by Charles, which had been begun by the de- 
ceaſed favorite. He imagined, the nation might be governed without 
a Parliament, or at leaſt that Parliaments were only to ſupply him 
with money. He had diflolved three in the four firſt years of his 
reign, and even ſignified his intention of calling no more. Twelve 
years paſſed without a Parliament, during which the King levied 
taxes by the bare act of his will, upon his Subjects, and by his con- 
duct diſcovered a deſign to reign arbitrarily. Unhappily for him, he 
admitted to his perſon and council two men imbued with the ſame 
maxims, by whom he was puſhed on to his ruin; namely, William 
Laud Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Thomas Wentworth Earl of 
Straſford. | 

While this Prince had no difficulties to ſtruggle with from ahtoad, 
he enjoyed his uſurped power with ſome tranquillity, but not without 
the open murmurings of the people, Mean time, no perſon dared to 
oppoſe ſo violent a torrent. At laſt, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
adviſing him to finiſh the reſtoration of the Scorch Hierarchy, and 


introduction of the Engl; Liturgy, he followed the pernicious ad- 
vice, but could not execute his project, without engaging in an open 


war in 1639, with his antient Kingdom of Scotland. He levied for- 
ces, and maintained them by taxes, which he himſelf had impoſed. 
Money failing him after the firſt campain, he at laſt, in April 1640, 
called a Parliament, which was diſſolved in a few days, for the ſame 
reaſon as the three firſt, and the arbitrary impoſitions continued as 
before, But the King quickly perceived, that the continuation of his 


power, depended upon the happy ſucceſs of his arms. The people 
| ſerved him with regret. The Lords on divers pretences withdrew 


from Court. The validity of his orders, by virtue whereof his im- 
poſitions were levied, were conteſted in town and country, In ſhort, 
the King ſaw his Subjects every were ready to deſert him, on the firſt 
occaſion. | 8 | 1 

This occaſion preſented it ſelf ſooner than he expected. His army 
having received a check, and the Scots ſurprized Newca/tle, the King 


was forced to ſeek means to drive them out of England, whereas he 


had hoped to become abſolute in Scotland. But inſtead of finding his 


Engliſh Subjects ready to aihit him, he ſaw them on the contrary re- 


zolce at his diſgrace, and conſidered it as a proper opportunity to re- 


cover their privileges. In this extremity, he aſſembled the Peers at 
York, in order to adviſe with them upon what was to be done. Their 


_ unanimous opinion, was, that the only way to free himſelf from the 


preſent difficulties, was to call a Parliament, He then perceived, that 
an interval of fifteen years was not capable to efface out of the minds 
of the Engliſb, the memory of their Parliaments; which they looked 
upon as the ſtrongeſt ſupport of their Liberties, Mean while, he was 
under a ſort of neceſſity to follow the advice of the Peers, in calling 


a Parliament (1). 


In the preſent diſpoſition of the people to the King, ſuch Repre- 
ſentatives were choſen, as were eminent for their ability, courage, 
and firm attachment to the privileges of the Subject, The Parlia- 
ment being met, inſtead of thinking to drive the Scots out of the 
Kingdom, as the King had hoped, believed they ought, before all 
things, to ſecure the Liberties of the nation, by ſetting bounds to the 
illegal authority, which the King had for fifteen years aſſumed. This 
reſolution was no ſooner difcovered, than all the people adhered to the 
Parliament. From that time the King was ſo deſtitute of friends, 
that he ſaw himſelf unable to teſiſt the torrent. His only refuge was, 


to comply with bis Parliament, and paſs almoſt every Bill preſented to 
him to curb his authority. He hoped, by this condeſcenſion, to con- 
vince his Subjects of his intention to return to the antient courſe from 


which he had been diverted by evil counſels, and perhaps he really 
deſigned it; but could gain no belief. On the contrary, it was thought, 
that mere neceflity obliged him to meaſures ſo oppoſite to the former, 
So, mutual confidence, ſo neceſſary between the King and his people, 
being entirely loſt, the Parliament would no longer ns upon the 
fincerity of a Prince, whom they believed they had juſt cauſe to diſ- 
truſt, They therefore inceſſantly laboured to ſecure the Liberties of 
the Subject from any future invaſion. To this end; they were not 


fatisfied with obtaining the King's conſent to Acts which reduced the 


Royal Power within its antient limits, but alſo extorted his aſſent to 
laws, which conſiderably leſſened the juſt prerogatives of the Crown. 


The friends of the Parliament ſcrupled not to afirm, that the Subject 


could never be ſecure in his property, while the King had power to 
return to his former courſes. Thus King Charles, who had hoped to 
carry the royal authority higher than any of his predeceſſors, faw 


himſelf, on the contrary, deprived of great part of his legal power. 


He even had the mortification to ſee himſelf forced; in May 1641, to 
fign the Earl of Srrafford's ſentence, who had ated nothing without 
his orders, or at leaſt his approbation. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
alſo, loſt his head on the ſcaffold in 1644. 


Had the Parliament contented themſelves with ſettling the G0 
vernment upon its antient foundations, very probably, it would > 
afterwards have been eaſily ſhaken, But on ſuch occaſions it is dick. 
cult to keep a juſt medium. Ihe leading members willing to "A 
themſelves from the attempts of the royal power, almoſt entire 
changed the antient Conſtitution, by ſtripping the Crown of the 1 
part of its prerogatives. It was no longer the King and Parliament 
which governed the nation, but the Parliament alone, or rather the 
Houſe of Commons, managed all affairs. The Houſe of Peers bag 
ſcarce any other power, than that of an implicit aſſent to the TY 
offered to them, and the King was but the ſhadow of a Sovereign. 
However, it was this very thing that procured him adherents, whom 
doubtleſs, he would never have had, if the balance had been ke i * 
ven. Many thought it as ſtrange that the Parliament ſhould ai 
may ſay, govern without a King, as that the King ſhould aten, tt 
rule without a Parliament. The conſtitution of the Canin, : 
ſuffered equally by both ufurpations. But that which brought wy 
ſtrongeſt acceſſion to the King's party, was, that the Parliament 
gain the Scots to their intereſt, were poſſeſſed with the project, : 
changing the Epiſcopal Government of the Church, into Predbyis 
rian; which they accompliſhed with open force. Moſt of the Erg. 
atcuſtomed to fee the Church under the direction of Biſhops could 
not bear this change without murmuring. But as theſe were not the 
ſtrongeſt, becauſe the Parliament had the treaſure, army, and places 
at their diſpoſal, their only refuge was to unite with the King. | 

Then it was that two Parties appeared in the Kingdom, one po- 
the King, and one for the Parliament, with a fort of equality, which 
quickly made it thought, they would not long remain quiet, and with- 
out coming to arms, The King's adherents at firſt had the name of 
Cavaliers, which was afterwards changed into that of Tories And 
thoſe of the Parliament, then called Roundheads, have received the 
name of //higs. The origin of theſe two famous diſtinctions is thi; - 
At that time a fort of Iriſb Banditti, or robbers, who kept in the 
mountains and iſles formed by the vaſt bogs of that country, were 
called Tories, and at preſent are known by the name of Rapparees 
As the King's enemies accuſed him of favouring the 1ri/h Rebellion. 
which broke out about that time, they gave his adherents the name of 
Tories. Theſe, on the other hand, to be even with their enemies. 
who were clofely united with the Scots, called them J/higs, a name 
of reproach uſed in Scotland (2). Hence it appears, that theſe two 
names are as antient as the troubles, though they were not in Vogue 
till many years after, I cannot preciſely fix the time, but am of opi- 
nion, that Cavalier and Roundhead, continued till the Reſtoration of 
Charles II, and then by degrees, were changed into Tory and Whig, 
Theſe are the two parties which began to divide England in the time 
of Charles I; and which ſtill divide it to this day. The Roman Ca- 
tholicks, called Papiſts in England, joy ned, from the firſt, the King's 
party, which was more favorable to them than that of the Parlia- 
ment, and have always remained united with the Tories. 

What has been ſaid, ſufficiently ſhows, that the King's party was 
compoſed of two forts of men, of which the one had principally in 
view the political intereſt of the King and the Crown, and the o- 
thers, that of the Church of England, But they were all re-united 
in this point, that they found their mutual advantage in the King's 


proſperity, without which, they could not hope to ſucceed in their re- 


ſpectiye deſigns. For this reaſon, they were conſidered but as one 
party, under the ſame name of Cavaliers or Royaliſts. This mixture 


of two different views in the ſame party, ſubſiſts to this day, and is 


not one of the leaſt cauſes of that confuſion of ideas, which the word 


Tory occaſions, To remove this ambiguity as much as is poſſible, I 


ſhall call the firſt, the Political or State Cavaliers, and the others, the 


Ecclefia/tical or Church Cavaliers, Each of theſe two branches were 


again ſubdivided. For'among the Political Cavaliers there were ſome; 


who following the maxims of the Duke of Buckingham, Archbiſhop 


Laud, and the Earl of Straffo?d, wiſhed to ſee the King inveſted with 
abſolute power, and able to deſtroy the privileges of the Parliament.“ 
Theſe may be\called the rank Cavaliers. Their number was ſmall; 
and little capable to ſupport the King in his adverſity, though, during 
his proſperity, they made a great noiſe, The other branch of the 
Political Cavaliers, was compoſed of men whom I ſhall call moderate. 
Theſe deſired indeed the reſtoration of the Royal Authority, but ac- 
cording to the antient Conſtitution, The other Cavaliers, whom 1 
call Eccleſiaſtical, were alſo ſubdivided into two branches, one of 
which was compoſed of rigid Churchmen, who were againſt the leaſt 
change in the diſcipline of the Church of England. Thoſe who com- 


poſed the other branch, were leſs ſcrupulous and obſtinate, and may 


be called the Low or Moderate Churchmen. 

In oppoſition to the Cavaliers or Royaliſts, the Roundheads, or Par- 
liamentarians were divided into two principal branches, namely, the 
Political and Eccleſtaſtical. The firſt had principally in view; the 
maintenance of the Rights of the people, and the ſecond, the ad- 
vancement of Presbytery. Each of theſe branches way likewiſe ſub- 
divided , into two, one whereof was compoſed of Republicans, who 
aimed at undermining the regal power, and erecting a Common- 
wealth; the other, of the Moderate Roundheads, or Parliamentarians; 
deſired only to reduce the King to an incapacity of abuſing his power: 
by leaving him the poſſeſſion of bis juſt rights. This relates only to 
the Political Roundheads, or Parliamentarians. As for the Eccleli- 


(1) For the 13th of November 1540. Before the Peers moet, he knew they would be for calling a Parliament; and fo, for his own honour propo 4 it firſt, Napin. 
(2) Rapin by mittake ſays, they were fo called from certain Robbers in Scotland, But Burnet telis us the game is derived from the word Woiggam uſed by the Weſtern Scott in 


driviag their horſes, from whence thoſe drivers were called //viggamors, and by contraction Woigge, p. 41 


ill c, 


aftical, they allo formed two branches, of which the firſt was compo- 
ſed of the rigid Presbyterians, who would be contented with nothing 
1-{; than the deſtruction of the Hierarchy; and the other, of the mo- 
derate Presbyterians, who would have been ſatisfied with much leſs, 
and perhaps, with a bare toleration. It was abſolutely neteſſary to 
premiſe thus much, in order to enable the Reader to underſtand the 
ſequel of this Diſſertation. I ſhall more largely ſpeak of the views 
and intereſts of the different branches of the two parties, after I Have 
Gniſhed the abridgment which their riſe obliged me to interrupt. 

Whilſt the King was in a deplorable ſtate, without money or 
ſriends, and reduced to bear every thing from the Parliament, who 
had him, as I may fay, at their mercy, he beheld a ray of hope 
ſhine in the riſe of the two parties, I have been ſpeaking of. He 
thought immediately, that to ſoment the divifion could not but be 
advantagious to him, wherein he ſucceeded. He thereby ſaw himſelf 
at laſt in a condition to hope to do himſelf juſtice, by his arms, for 
the injuries of which he thought he had reaſon to complain, In this 
expectation he raiſed an army, and engaged in an open war againſt 
the Parliament, who on their ſide had now taken all the neceſſary 
meaſures to refiſt him. 

The particulars of this war are needleſs here, ſince the ſad conclu- 
fon of it is {till recent. It will ſuffice to ſay, that Charles I. Was 
vanquiſhed, and beheaded the z3oth of Fanuary 1048. Thus the King 
himſelf, the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Strafford, Archbiſhop 
Laud, authors of the project to render the King abſolute, came all to 
+ tragical end. If to theie we add, the examples of John, Henry [Tl, 
Edward II, Richard II, and laſtly, of James II, who had all the 
ſame deſign, and all miſcarried in the execution, it will be eaſy to 
ſce how difficult and dangerous it is for a King of England, to at- 
tempt to ſubvert ſo well cemented a Government. | 
Oliver Cromwell, author of Charles I's death, remained maſter of 
the Government. He durſt not however aſſume the title of King ; 
and if he had the addreſs to render himſelf abſolute, It was under the 
{ſnecious pretence of maintaining the nation's Liberties, He Is the 
ling'e intance in England, of an uſurper dying a natural death in his 


uſurnation, 


While the ſovereign authority was in Cromwe!Ps hands, the Cava-- 


liers were extremely humbled. But they revived on the death of this 
formidable enemy. To give their adverſaries no advantage againſt 
them, they put themſelves under the conduct of thoſe of their party, 
who were the moſt moderate, ſo that there ſeemed to be no more 
rank or rigid Torys. This policy was abſolutely neceſiary, at a time, 


when the royal prerogative, and the rights of the Church were not 


to be inſiſted on, as there were neither King nor Biſhops. At laft, 


by a moſt ſurprizing revolution, aſſiſted by the prudent conduct of 


General Monk, the Engliſh united to ſet Charles II. on the throne, 
' ſon of the deceaſed King, and to reſtore the Monarchy and the 


urch to their former ſtate, L ; | 
po II. reigned peaceably at firſt, He was a Prince who 
wanted neither wit nor penetration, but was indolent, and addicted 
to his pleaſures, His intention was to live quietly, and avoid all diſ- 
putes with his ſubjects. He was too weary of a long exile, during 
which he had often wanted common neceſlaries, to be willing to ha- 
zard the being again reduced to the ſame ſtate. On the other hand, 
the Engliſh had had time, and frequent occaſion, to open their eyes, 
and diſcover, that by a pretended maintenance of their liberties, they 
had been drawn into ſervitude. For it may be affirmed, that Eng- 
land had never enjoyed leſs freedom, than under the Government of 
the long Parliament, and afterwards, of Oliver Cromwell. However, 
_ Charles II. engaged himſelf by degrees, farther than he ever intended. 
This, doubtleſs, was owing either to his indolence, or too great con- 
deſcenſion to his Miniſters, who were all Cavaliers, whom, for the 
future, I ſhall call Torys, as I ſhall give the Roundheads the name 
of Whigs, though I do not know exactly when theſe two names 
were firſt uſed, The Torys therefore, who alone were in the King's 
confidence, were inceſſantly urging him to reſtore the Monarchy and 
Church to their antient luſtre. The Court of France, for intereſts 
of their own, laboured to inſpire him with the ſame delign, In a 
word, his Miniſters took great care to hinder the Whigs from inſi- 
nuating themſelves into the King's favour, 7 

The Tory party had at their head the Duke of Vert, the King's 
brother, a Prince naturally impetuous and violent, who having em- 
braced the Roman Catholick Religion in his exile, formed the project 
of eſtabliſhing it in England. This project could not be executed, 
without firſt extending the royal power beyond the bounds preſcribed 
by the law, that is to ſay, without reſuming and purſuing the ſame 
deſign, wherein his father had unhappily miſcarried. But the Duke, 
by reaſon of his impetuous temper, was very improper to conduct 
ſuch an undertaking. He purſued it eagerly during his brother's 
reign, who had no legitimate iſſue, hoping that the work then be- 
gun, would be more eaſy to finiſh on his own acceſſion to the 
throne, | | | 

To ſucceed in this deſign, he had no other way than to begin it 
with the utter ruin of the Whigs, whoſe principles were directly con- 
trary to the Duke's deſigns, both with regard to the Church and the 
State. It muſt be obſerved, that moſt of the Whigs were then Pres- 
byterians. So, in pretending only to attack Presbyterianiſm, the 
Duke of York projected the deſtruction of thoſe who oppoſed the in- 
creaſe of the regal power, without alarming the nation, Indeed, af- 
ter humbling the Whigs, he might fear to meet with great obſtacles 
irom the moderate Torys, whoſe principles did not entirely agree 
With the arbitrary power he intended to eſtabliſh, But he deſpaired 
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not to ſurmount, if the Whigs, his more dangerous enemies, were 
once removed out of the way. To this end, he induced his brother 
to perſecute the Presbyterians, wherein he was affifted by all the Ho- 
rys, who With pleaſure beheld this firſt occaſion of being rcvenged on 
their enemies, the Whigs. So Presbyterianiſm was furiouſly attacked, 
under a pretence of reſtoring the Church to the flate it was in beſo:e 
the troubles, An Act was paſſed, forbidding the Presbytetian affe 
blies, which were called Conventicles ; and another know: by the 
name of the 7% Ad, which indeed more directly concerned the 
Rowan Catholicks. This Act ordained, that no perfon ſhould be 
admitted to any publick office, without producing a certificate of his 
having communicated in an epiſcopal Church, Morcover, it was 
called the Conformity Act, becauſe all who were to be admitted 
to any office, were obliged by this Statute to conform to the Church 
of England, 

The Whigs ſoon perceived, that under colour of maintaining the 
rights of the Church of England, the Duke of Jets deſign was to 
change the Government of the State, and ruin the Proteſtant Ret 
gion in England. It required ſome time to take juſt meaſures ; und 
at Jaſt, with the aſſiſtance of the moderate Torys, who feared the 
Duke of Lord's going too far, they obliged the King to ſend him 
out of the Kingdom. Nay, the Commons prepared a Bill, called the 
Excliſim Bill, to deprive him of the right of ſucceſſion. But the: 


paſſing of this Bill was prevented by the diſſolution of the Parliament. 


Another was called at Oxford, in expeQaticn of finding the mem- 
bers leſs violent, But the King was miſtaken, and, after a ſhort 
ſeſſion, was again obliged to diilolve them, upon their endeavouring to 
paſs the like Bill. | 

It will perhaps ſeem ſtrange, that the ſcene ſhould be tlius changed; 
and the Whigs, who were extremely low, ſhould ſuddenly become 
ſuperior, To let the reader into the reaſon of this change, it is ne- 
ceſſary to remark, that the moderate Torys promoted the deſigns of 
the Court, while they believed them levelled only againſt the Pref- 
byterians. But perceiving, by all the proceedings of the King, the 


5 


Duke of York, and the Miniſters, that a project was formed to ruin 


the Conſtitution of Church and State, and undermine the foundati- 
ons of Magna Charta, they readily joined with the Whigs to oppoſe 
the execution of this project. It was therefore this union which 
gave the Whigs a ſuperiority, to which, otherwife, they could never 
have pretended, On the other hand, the State-Torys and rigid 
Churchmen, deſiring to recover the ground they had loſt, endeavou- 
red to gain the people to their intereſt, by accuſing the Whigs of a 
ſettled deſign to ruin the Church, and theſe in their turn acculcd the 
others, of intending the ſubverſion of the Government, and of fa- 
vouring the Duke of York's pernicious deſigns. Thus the enmity 
of the parties, which ſeeemed to have been much weakened by the 
reſtoration, was revived. It may truly be ſaid, that the Torys 
were in fault, who to revenge the wrongs received from the long 
Parliament, and CromwelPs uſurpation, rathly threw themſelves into 
the Duke of York's party. They afterwards repented, when they 
ſaw to what the Duke intended to make them ſubſervient. | 
Some time after, the minds of the people being a little calmed, the 
Duke of York returned into England, and continued without inter- 
ruption to foment diviſion, without which he could not hope to ef- 
fect his deſigns. So this Prince, (by an exceſs of zeal for his Re- 


 ligion, by a defire of revenge, and perhaps excited by the ambition of 


accompliſhing a project, which had been in vain attempted by ſeveral 
Kings of England) and Charles II, through a too great condeſcenſion 
to his brother, kindled a flame in England, which is not yet extin- 
guiſhed. | | 

, Charles II. died during theſe tranſactions, and the Duke of York 
aſcended the throne, by the name of James II, without any oppoſi- 
tion, He at firſt made great promiſes to his ſubjects, that neither Re- 


ligion, nor the Conſtitution, ſhould ſuffer any change in his reign. 


But he was far from performing his promiſes. Shortly after, the 


Duke of Monmouth, natural fon of Charles II, relying on the diſcon- 


tent of the people, left the Low-Countries, where he had lived ſome 


time in exile, made a deſcent in England with a handful of men, 
aud aflumed the title of King, But his royalty laſted but ſew days, 


His party being much weaker than he had expected, he was defeated, 
taken, and beheaded. The King was ſo elated by a victory, ob- 
tained with ſuch eaſe, that he ſcrupled not to diſcover his deſigns, ſo 
ſecure did he think himſelf of the ſucceſs. The Judges, who were 
devoted to him, gaye their opinion, that the King might diſpenſe 
with the laws, heir deciſion was founded upon ſome Statutes 
lodging this power in the Sovereign, with regard to certain laws | 
and upon examples of ſome of his predeceſſors, who had, in this re- 
ſpect, exceeded the bounds of their power, Thus theſe corrupted 
Judges drew from particular caſes a general concluſion, and founded 
a permanent right upon ſome tranſient uſurpations. 


T his door being opened, the King, by his fole authority repealed 


the penal laws, enacted by ſeveral Parliaments to prevent the deſigns of 
the Papiſts. He next filled his army with officers of that Religion, 
and beſtowed preſerments and titles upon men, who by the laws were 
unqualified, He took away the Charters from London, and other Cor- 
porations, and reduced them to a-dependance upon his pleaſure. In 
ſhort, by a bare proclamation he granted a full liberty of conſcience, 
and permitted to each ſect the publick proſeſſion of their Religion. 
This Proclamation had a double view, to favour the Papiſts, and to 


amuſe the Presbyterians. The King was perſwaded, that as the lat- 


ter were {till liable to the penal laws enacted againſt them in the late 
reign, they would be glad to be freed from them, and that the fear 
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of forfeiting the liberty granted by the Proclamation would keep them 


in ſubmiſſion. But aa were not deceived by an artifice directly 


tending to their ruin. I omit many 9ther ſteps taken by the King, 
which were but too capable to fiil all his Subjects with terrour. 
Hitherto the Torys in general had favoured the King's deſigns. 
But when. they perceived, all his proceedings tended to a ſubverſion 
of the eſtabliſhed government, and ruin of the Proteſtant Religion, 
they began to repent of their paſt condut, They clearly ſaw, that 
by the courſe they were made to take, it was intended to lead them 
where they deſigned not to go, and that they could not attain their 
end, the ruin of the Whigs, without the loſs of their Religion and li- 
berty. In this danger, which could not be more imminent, they 
joined the Whigs, and with them, reſolved to call in the Prince of 
Orange to free them from their dangerous ſtate. From that time 
the King's party became extreamly weak, being compoſed of only 
Papiſts, rank Torys, and ſome Lords, ſlaves of the Court, and their 
forrune. Mean while, the King appeared outwardly as powerful as 
ever, and near the end of his undertaking; becauſe thoſe who yet 
ſeemed attached to the Court, did not think proper to declare before 
the time. The Prince of Orange was landed before the King's 
weakneſs was viſible, His army, his fleet, the Lords whom he 
thought moſt devoted to his perſon, forſook him at once, and he was 
reduced to the ſad neceſſity of trying, in a diſguiſe to eſcape out 
of his Kingdom. But failing even in this attempt, he had the mor- 
tification to fee himſelf at the mercy of the Prince of Orange, and, 
in all appearance, indebted to his generofity, or perhaps his policy, 
for the indirect means whitch were furniſhed him, of flying into 
France. This example ſhows, that though the Engliſßh are divided 
into two parties, and there is great enmity between them, their paſſion 
does not however cauſe them, in general at leaſt, to abandon the inte- 


reſts of Religion and Liberty. 


William and Mary being crowned, on the flight, or, as it was cal- 
led, the Abdication of King James, their chief care was to ſtifle the 
ſeeds of diviſion {till ſubſiſting between the Whigs and Torys, though the 
danger had united them. In order to this, it was neceſſary to remove 
from the miniſtry and their confidence, the favourers of King 7ames's 
deſigns, and the bigots to the minuteſt Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Church of England. Without this, the Whigs could never have en- 
joyed any quiet, ſince they ever conſidered the rank and rigid Torys, 
as their irreconcileable enemies. On the other hand, it was not leſs 
neceſſary to remove from the Council the moſt rigid Whig Presbyte- 


rians, for fear of giving occaſion to think, there was a deſign to 


change the Church-government. This fear would have been the more 
juſt, as the new King having ever profeſſed in Holland the Presbyte- 
rian Religion, the leaft ſtep in its favour, might have raiſed a ſuſpi- 
cion of his deſigning to eſtabliſh it upon the ruins of the national 
Church. Great addreſs was therefore to be uſed to remove all cauſe 
of fear and jealouſy in the Torys. It was for theſe purpoſes, that 
during the reign of William and Mary, the offices were generally 
conferred on the moderate men of both parties. This maxim was 
purſued by King William when he reigned alone, after the Queen's 


death. But as it was impoſſible to pleaſe both parties at once, unleſs 


there had been more places to give, he affected frequently to change 
his miniſtry, and employ the two parties alternately. This was all 
he could do, till time ſhould, have extinguiſhed entirely the flames of 
diviſion, _ : | „ 
Under ſuch circumſtances, and a King of ſuch wiſdom and ſore- 
ſight, it may be almoſt affirmed, that no Difturbance would have 
hapnened to the Government from the difference of the principles 
of the two parties, if the Church- Torys could have been contented 
with ſeeing their Church remain eftabliſhed. But they could not 
be ſatisfied, ſo long as they ſaw the Presbyterians enjoy an entire 
liberty of conſcience, publickly exerciſe their religion, and fill offices, 
contrary to the Confor mity- Act of Charles IT. They were jealous that 
the Whigs intended by degrees to undermine the Church, and that 
the King concurred with them in that deſign, What they had ſeen 


- 


during the long Parliament gave them occaſion to fear the ſame at- 


tacks. The rank Torys, having loſt King James, their patron and de- 


fender; inſpired the Epiſcopal party with theſe fears and jealouſies, to 
| animate them againſt King William. They perceived, they were no 


longer able to ſupport themſelves, unleſs means were found to ingage 


the Church in their quarrel. Hence the rumours induftriouſly ſpread 
among the People, of the Church's being in danger. The Whigs 


faw by this, that the rank Torys had not relinquiſhed their projects, 
but would, whenever they were armed with power, meke uſe of the 
pretence of religion to ruin them, in imitation of King James. It 
was thus, that animoſity was continued between the two parties, not- 
withſtanding K ing William's care and endeavours, | 

It ſeemed therefore, that Religion was then the ſole point in 
queſtion between the two parties; the junctures not allowing either 


the rank Torys, or the republican Whigs, to puth their principles. 


This has given occaſion to a falſe idea of the differences between 
the rwo parties, and to an imagination, that they ſolely confift in 
a diverſity of ſentimeuts concerning Church-Government, But this 
is certainly a miſtake, When an opportunity offers, the rank 
Torys ſhow, that the ſafety of the Church is not the ſole motive of 
their conduct, and probably the Republican-Whigs would alſo re- 
member their maxims, at a favorable juncture. 

As to the Papiſts, who may be conſidered as a branch of the Torys, 
they would have had reaſon to be fatisfied with King William's 
moderation, if their extreme deſire to ſee King James again on the 
throne, had not cauſed them to look upon the reigning King as 


by the acceſſion of the Queen his niece to the throne. 
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their enemy, Some of them were even ing in con ſpiraci 
gainſt bis perſon, which only turned to N net "Lag of 
ruin. This immoderate deſire exprefſed by the Papiſts, and even b 
ſome Torys, for the reſtoration of King Fames, obliged K. 4 
William to ſeek means, not only for the prevention of their ill Fi 
ſigns during his life, but alſo to render their endeavours fruitleſ; aſt a 
his death. Accordingly, by an Act of Parliament the ſucceſſion of 
the Crown was ſettled in the illuſtrious Houſe of Hanover, 8 
any regard to the pretenſions which birth or nearneſs of blood «ay 
give to any Papiſt whatſoever. William died ſhortly after, and 
2 daughter of James II, and Princeſs of Denmark, mounted the 
throne, | 8 
This Queen had been educated in the principles of the rigid Tor 
with reſpect to Religion, and, probably in thoſe of the rank Tor 4 
with regard to Government, At leaft, all who had any power as, 
her, or were concerned in her education, were of this character 
Charles II. her uncle, James II. her father, the Earl of Richeſter 
her mother's brother, were all rank Torys, deeming any Oppoſition 
to the Sovereign's will, a manifeſt rebellion. Queen Anne was beſides 
of no great capacity, and naturally obſtinate. An accidental quarre! 
with her ſiſter Queen Mary, having made her reſolve to withdraw 
from Court, ſhe was fo punctual to her reſolution, that ſhe would 
not even viſit the Queen her ſiſter, when on her death-bed, The 
meanneſs of her genius foretold the power which her Miniſtry would 
have in the Government. On the other hand, her education made 
it feared, ſhe would be guided by the rank and rigid Torys, of 
whom her uncle the Earl of Rochefter, was conſidered as the head 
This Lord was equally dreaded by the Whigs and moderate Torys, 
as a dangerous man, and capable of carrying things to extremities, 
He was otherwiſe a perſon of great parts, but very fond of his prin⸗ 
ciples. Probably, he was going to be at the helm of the G overnment, 
eſſio But it is pre. 
tended, that the fear of the moderate Torys to ſee him in ſo . 
poſt, made them reſolve to join with the Whigs, to prevent it. At 
leaſt it is certain, that ſuch an union was made, which forced the 
Queen to throw herſelf into their arms, and truſt them with the ma- 
nagement of affairs. I am a ſtranger to the intrigues uſed to brin 
the Queen to theſe meaſures. The Lords Godolphin, Marlborough 
and ſome other leaders of the moderate Torys, were among thoſe 


who joyned the Whigs, and ſtrengthened them more by their ability, 


than their credit and numbers. From this time, the mode Ty 
and the Whigs made but one party, N | N 
It is needleſs to relate here, with what glory to England, and to 
the Queen in particular, theſe new Miniſters directed the publick af- 
fairs. This is a thing univerſally known, and the memory of it ſtil 
recent. But it is pretended, that by reaſon of the meanneſs of the 
Queen's genius, they held her in a kind of ſervitude, though they 
outwardly affected to give her the honour of all her glorious ſucceſſes, 
During their adminiſtration, the rank and rigid Church-Torys were 
excluded from all civil employments, and eccleſiaſtical dignities. Had 
this continued to the death of the Queen, theſe two branches of the 
Tory party would doubtleſs have been conſiderably leſſened in num- 
ber and credit. 2 5 . BY 
Mean time, the Queen ſaw herſelf, not without ſome impatience, 
forced, as it were, to follow the counſels of thoſe whom ſhe had a 
right to command, and who, if publick report is to be credited, left 
her not free to purſue her own inclinations or judgment, The rank 
Torys perceiving, or perhaps ſuggeſting theſe ſentiments to the Queen, 
induſtriouſſy cheriſhed her diſcontent, by the aſſiſtance of a certain La- 
dy, who was in her confidence. Such was their ſucceſs, that after 
they had ſatisfied her, that ſhe was a ſlave, they brought her to a re- 
ſolution of freeing herſelf. This intrigue was conducted with ſuch art 
and ſecrecy, that her Miniſters found themſelves ſupplanted, before 


any meaſures could be taken to prevent their ruin. Immediately, 


their places were filled with rank and furious Torys, The Parlia- 
ment, in which the Whigs had a great ſuperiority of votes, was diſ- 
ſolved, and another called, to which the new Minifters took care to 


have members returned devoted to their party, Any perſon, ever ſo 


little acquainted with the affairs of England, knows what influence 
the Court has in the elections. It may, however, be affirmed, that 
in reſpect of number, the party of the Miniſtry was ftill inconſider- 
able. But they had the Queen and the Parliament on their fide. 
Beſides, they were very careful to ſtrengthen their party, by infu- 
ſing jealouſies on the account of Religion, and perſwading the Epiſ- 
copalians that the Church had been in great danger, during the late 
adminiſtration, and would always be ſo, as long as the Whips bad 
any ſhare in the Government. Theſe inſinuations revived the paſ- 
fion of the Church- Torys, and carried them to ſuch exceſſes againſt 
the Presbyterians, as ſhould not be allowed in a well ordered ſtate, 
but which theſe Miniſters affected to connive at. Indeed, their de- 
ſign was not to leſſen, but rather to increaſe the animoſity between 
the two parties, becauſe their own was thereby ſtrengthened. _ 
Hitherto every thing ſucceeded to the wiſh of the new Miniſtry. 
But they were very ſenſible, that the preſent advantages procured by 
theſe imaginary terrors would be of no long continuance Beſides, 
though they could have kept the People always in this diſpoſition, 
the Queen might die very ſoon, eſpecially as ſhe was very infirm. 


In that caſe, they had reaſon to fear, the fabrick they had raiſed, 


would be demoliſhed, by the Elector of Hanover, who was to ſuc- 
ceed the Queen, by virtue of the act of Succeffion, for which he 
was chiefly indebted to the Whigs. They were therefore to think 
af preventing this danger without loſs of time. Their party was 
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too weak to ſtruggle with the Sovereign, thould he happen to be 
againſt them, as had been often ſeen during the reign of King 
William, and in the firſt years of Queen Anne, They there- 
fore concluded, at leaſt, if we may judge by their proceedings, that 
their ſureſt way would be to ſecure the Crown to the Pretender, in 
order to have a protector when the Queen ſhould fail them. It is 
however ſtill uncertain, whether the Earl of Oxford, that able miniſter, 
now in the Tower, was of this opinion. But it cannot be denied, that 
they believed the aſſiſtance of France to be abſolutely neceſſary for 
their ſupport. Accordingly, to ſecure it, they made a diſhonorable 
and haſty peace, to the aſtoniſhment of all Europe, and forced the 
allies of England to follow her example. Probably, had not the 
Queen died fo ſoon after the peace, the oppreſſed Whigs would have 
been obliged to call in to their aſſiſtance, the Elector of Hanover, as 
they had before the Prince of Orange, but with far leſs hope of 
having the general concurrence of the people. The reaſon is, be- 
cauſe King Fames's deſign to ſubvert the Church and State, was fo 
open, that it could not be doubted, whereas againſt the Pretender 
there were only bare preſumptions. | 

What has lately happened fince King George's acceſſion to the 
throne, ſhows, there was a formed deſign to ſecure the ſucceſſion to 
the Pretender, had not the death of the Queen happened, before the 
2uthors of it had time to take all their meaſures, It is however un- 
certain, whether they could have executed their deſign, or whether, 
if they could, the Pretender's reign would have been of any long con- 
tinuance. The Engliſh in general are extremely jealous of their 
Laws and Liberties, nor are they leſs ſo of their Religion. This is 
what I think I may venture to affirm, though ſome of them ſeem 
indifferent as to the latter. But, thanks be to God, theſe are far 
from being the majority. Now it would have been very difficult for 
the Pretender, advanced to the Throne by foreign aid, profeſſing a 


religion contrary to the national, and guided by rank Torys, to 


keep himſelf within the bounds of Moderation, neceſſary to gain the 
hearts of his ſubjects, without which a King of England can never 
fit firmly on his Throne, However, without ſtaying to gueſs what 
might have happened, let us only obſerve that the rank and rigid 
Torys have been diſappointed, Not only, the Pretender is not King, 
but his hopes of becoming ſo were never leſs, King George is in 


peaceable poſſeſſion of his Crown ; the Torys are humbled, and the 


Whigs, lately oppreſſed, are now at the top of the Wheel, 
After this brief account of the riſe and progreſs of the Torys and 


Whigs, it will not perhaps be unacceptable to the Reader to know 


more particularly the views, interefts, ſtrength, and characters of 
the two Parties. For this purpoſe the different branches before-men- 
tioned muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed. It is therefore neceſſary to 
repeat here that the two parties may be conſidered under two dif- 
ferent relations; namely, with reſpect to the State, and with re- 
gard to the Church. I ſhall firſt ſpeak of the State-Torys and Whigs, 


after which, I ſhall conſider them with reſpect to religion. 


The State- Torys are, as I ſaid, divided into two branches, one of 
which may in French be called, Rank, In England they are known 
by the name of High-Flyers. This Idea, taken from Birds that by 
ſoaring above the common flight, loſe themſelves in the clouds, is very 
ſuitable to men, who cannot contain themſelves within the limits of 
the eftabliſked Government, Theſe are for having the ſovereign ab- 
ſolute in England, as he is in France and ſome other Countries, and 
for erecting his will into law. They regard not what I have ſaid in 
the beginning of this Diſſertation, that all the governments at this day 
in Europe were originally like that eſtabliſhed in England; and con- 
ſequently there is no reaſon why the Engliſh ſhould imitate nations 
who have ſuffered it to be loſt, or at leaft very much altered, It may 
be imagined that in ſuch a Country as England, this party cannot be 
very numerous, and yet they are very confiderable for three reaſons, 
Firſt, becauſe the heads of this party are perſons of the higheſt rank, 
and commonly favorites and miniſters of State, or ſuch as hold the 


greateſt offices at Court, and the moſt eminent dignities in the Church. 


Theſe men, who would not willingly put themſelves under the con- 
duct of others, being thus advantagiouſly ſituated, become, gene- 
rally, the leaders of all the Tory-Party. They manage them as 
they pleaſe, not only for the advantage of the whole party, but chiefly 
for their own particular ends. Thus very often, under pretence of 
acting for- the intereſt of the party, their proceedings tend only to 
their own advantage, and the Torys are led by them much farther 
than moſt of them defire. It is this which gives occaſion to man 

perſons to accuſe all the Torys of being for arbitrary power, though 
it is certain that only the High-Flyers are chargeable with this prin- 
ciple. But 'tis no great fault, it ſeems, to aſcribe to a whole party 
what is done by their leaders, 


Secondly, T his particular branch of Torys is conſiderable, in that, 


when they are in the miniftry, they ingage the Church-Torys ſtren- 


uouſly to maintain the Doctrine of Paſſive- Obedience, which goes a 
great way towards gaining the people to their party. They inſinuate 


to the Epiſcopal Miniſters, that they have only in view the ruin of 


the Presbyterians, and under that pretenſe cauſe them to 


| h a 
Doctrine, the conſequence of which extends to all the fubjeAts, This 
was experienced in the reigns of Charles II, of James II, and of 
Queen Anne, towards the concluſion, | 
Laſtly, The party of the High- Flyers becomes very powerful, 
when, as it frequently happens, they are ſupported by the King, and 


then it is that the liberty of the nation is in danger. Proofs.of this, 


have been ſeen in the reigns of James II, and Ch | 
No. LXXXIV. Vos. IL, James Tl, and Charles I, Richard II, 


. ment's ſide, 


which the ſaw nothing ſuperſtitious. 


and Lay-Elders, 
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Edward II, and Henry III; for the High- Flyers are more antient 
than is imagined, 

The ſecond branch of the State-Torys is compoſed of thoſe I calle 
moderate, Theſe are for having the King enjoy all his Prerogative s, 
but they pretend not, with the High-Flyers, to ſacrifice to him the 
privileges of the ſubject. They are true Eng/ihmen, who have the 
welfare of their country at heart, and are for preſerving the conſtitu— 
tion tranſmitted to them by their anceſtors, They have often ſav'd 
the State, and will again fave it, when in danger from the rank 
Torys or Republican-Whips, by oppoſing with all their power thoſe 
who ſhall attempt to alter the Government. It would be injuſtice, 
to confound them with the High-Flyers under the general denomina- 
tion of Torys, 

As there are two branches of State-Torys, fo there are two of 
State-Whigs, namely, Republican, and moderate Whigs. The Re- 
publican Whigs are the remains of the party of the long Parliament 
which endeavoured to turn the Government into a Commonwealth. 
Theſe at preſent are ſo inconſiderable, that they ſerve only to ſtrengthen 
the other Whigs with whom they uſually join. 
perſuade the publick, that all Whigs are of this kind. And in like 
manner the Whigs would have it believed that all Torys are High- 
1e But this is only an artifice to render one another mutually 

ious. 


The ſecond branch of the State- Whigs contains the moderate 


Whigs, who are nearly allied to the moderate Torys in principle; 


and conſequently are to be conſidered as true Engliſhmen, who deſire, 
the Government may be maintained upon its antient foundaticng. 


Herein they would be exactly like the moderate Torys, were it not 
that theſe incline more to the King, and the moderate Whigs to 


the Parliament. The moderate Whig is perpetually hindering the 
People's rights from being invaded, and ſometimes even takes precau- 
tions at the expence of the Crown. By him the Triennial Act was 
procured, with ſome others, which 'tis needleſs to mention, to pre- 


vent the abuſe of the royal power, Hence it is evident that the 


High-Flyers have no greater enemy than the moderate Whig, and 
that theſe two branches of Whigs and Torys properly form the op- 
poſition between the State-Torys and State- Whigs. Theſe laſt 
laugh at Paſſive - Obedience when its conſequences are carried too 


far. Their Principle is, that the royal power has its bounds, which 


cannot be tranſgreſſed, without injuſtice, Conſequently they believe, 
that whenever the Sovereign exceeds his prerogatives, he may be 


refiſted by his ſubjects. Hence it is eaſy to inſer, they do not think 


the King can diſpenſe with the laws, EY 
What has been ſaid is ſufficient to ſhow that the moderate State- 

Whigs and Torys are almoſt of the ſame ſentiments. Their being 

of different parties proceeds from their mutual fear that either may 


make the ballance incline too much to the King's or the Parlia- 
It is not therefore ſtrange, that theſe two Branches of 


the oppoſite parties; unite in the preſſing exigencies of the State. 
For, their views equally point to the preſervation of the Govern- 


ment ; though often they purſue their end by different paths. Ac- 
cordingly ſince the union of theſe two branches upon the death of 
King William, they have remained inſeparable, and the moderate 
Whig and Tory form almoſt the ſame party, under the common 


appellation of Whig. I dare not however affirm that there are not 


yet moderate Torys who keep by themſelves, and are unwilling to 


be confounded with the Whigs. 

It muſt be remembered that hitherto I have only ſpoke of the 
Torys and Whigs in relation to the Government, without any re- 
gard to religion. I take care not to confound things which ought to 
be carefully diſtinguiſhed. It is not true that all church-men are 
Torys, or all Presbyterians, Whigs in point of Government, as is 


commonly imagined, Many Presbyterians are in this reſpe& of the 
ſame principles with the moderate Torys, and would not be leſs con- 


cerned to ſee the King tripped of his Prerogatives, than the ſubject 
of his privileges. In like manner, many Church-men, even Biſhops 
themſelves, are Whigs, very good Whigs as to the Government, 
and as conſidered in oppoſition to the High-Flyers, which ſhows the 
neceſſity of diſtinguiſhing State-Torys and Whigs, from Church- 
Whigs and Torys, of whom we are now going to ſpeak. 

I preſume the reader knows that the Church of England, when 
ſhe received the reformation, admitted only ſome alterations in ber 
Doctrine, but preſerved the Hierarchy with all the ceremonies in 


properly compleated till the reign of Elizabeth, Then it was that 
ſeveral conftitutions of the Convocation, confirm'd by Acts of Par- 
liament, ſettled the publick worſhip as it ſtands to this day. Mean 
while, many Engliſhmen who had fled from the rage of Queen Mary, 


return'd home with favourable ſentiments of the reformation, as eſ- 


tabliſh'd in France, Switzerland, Geneva, and other parts of Ger- 
many. | Theſe men could not comply with the reformation in Eng- 
land, which, in their opinion, had not been carried far enough from 
the Church of Rome. For this reaſon they not only abſented them- 
ſelves from the aflemblie*, of the eftabliſhed Church, but alſo 
compoſed ſeparate aſſemblies which were called Conventicles. 
Theſe Separatiſts were likewiſe ſtiled Presbyterians, becauſe, refuſing 
their ſubmiſſion to the Biſhops; they maintained that all Prieſts or 
Miniſteis had an equal authority in the Church, which ought to be 
governed by Presbyteries, or Conſiſtories, compoſed of Miniſters 
Upon this occaſion were two parties formed, who 
wanting the mutual . oe of perſons proſeſſing in the 2 the 


The Torys would 


The reſormation was not 
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the Whigs, Fo 4 
From what has been ſaid concerning the ſeveral branches of Whig 
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ſame religion, began to moleſt one another with diſputes in conference 
and writing. The Church-of- England: men were very angry, that 
private perſors ſhould pretend to reform what, after mature delibera- 
tion, had been eſtabliſhed by national Synods and Parliaments, On 
the other hand, the Presbyterians thought it no leſs ſtrange, that they 
ſhould be compelled ro practiſe what they believed contrary to the 
purity of Religion (1), and with what their conſciences could not 
comply. The Presbyterians were long oppreſſed, becauſe their ad- 
verſaries ſupported their arguments with reaſons from the authority of 
the Queen and Parliament. 

The Presbyterians conceived great hopes of the acceſſion of James I, 
becauſe that Prince had always profeſſed their religion whilſt he reign'd 
in Scotland, But as he readily conformed to the Church of Eng- 
land, they were not much eaſed, Mean while, this party, though 
oppreſſed, ſo increaſed, that in the beginning of the troubles they 
were become very numerous. King Charles I, was ſo attached to 
the Chu:ch of Ergland, that it may be affirmed, he died a Martyr 
to it, as is evident from his Hiſtory, His opinion of the purity of 
this Church, made him hearken to WMilliam Laud Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, ſuggeſting to him the reduction of the Church of Scot- 
land under the ſame Government with that of England, by intro- 
ducing the Heerarchy, This undertaking engaged him in a war with 
Scotland, and the war produced the long Parliament, againſt which 
he thought himſelf obliged to take arms. This Parliament wanting 
the aſſiſtance of the Scots, could not obtain it but by an engagement 
to make the Church of England Presbyterian. A quarrel was there- 
fore ſought with the Biſhops, Deans and Chapters, in a word, with 
the whole Church of Eugland, which ſaw its Hierarchy, eftabliſhed 
by Queen Elizabeth, entirely ſubverted, and the Scotch Presbyterian 
Government introduced, In this diftreſs the Epiſcopalians had no 
other reſource than to unite the Epiſcopal party with the King's 
party, and as they had one common intereſt with the Cavaliers, 
namely, the maintenance of the King's cauſe, they were confounded 
with them under the fame party Denomination, The Presbyterians 
were in the like manner reckoned among the Roundheads, becauſe 
they adhered to the Parhament. | 

During the long Parliament, and even to the death of Cromwell, 
the diviſion of the branches juſt mentioned, was hardly perceived. 
All who were known by the name of Roundheads, or Parliamen- 
tarians, were rigid Presbyterians and Republicans. This was the 
party then in vogue, and the only one that could prefer ſuch as aſ- 


pired to the poſts in the giſt of the Parliament. In like manner the 
followers of the King's party appeared to be rank Cavaliers, or 


rigid Epiſcopalians, becauſe theſe were then moſt regarded at Court. 


But on the Reftoration of Charles II, the ſeveral branches of the two 


parties began to be diſtinguiſhed, All being tired with the troubles 
which had ſo long harraſſed the Kingdom, the moderate no longer 
fear'd to diſcover their ſentiments. Some of the Presbyterians teſ- 


tified a realineſs to relax, and many Epiſcopalians were of opinion 
that, for the ſake of peace, ſome condeſcenſion might be uſed to the 


Presbyterians. Theſe thereſore were the men of both parties, who 
preſerving this moderation, formed the two branches of the moderate 


Whigs and Torys, with reſpect to religion. But ſtill the majority 


in both parties ; firmly adher'd to their principles with inconceivable 


obſtinacy. Amongit the Epiſcopalians there were, who, upon no 


account whatſoever, could be perſwaded to recede in the leaſt from 
the practice of their Church, On the other hand, there were Preſ- 
byterians who were no leſs offended at ſeeing a miniſter officiate in a 
Surplice, than at hearing him preach Hereſy, and who branded with 
the name of Idolatrous and Superſtitious, every ceremony retained by 
the Church of England. This gave birth to the two branches of the 
rigid Epiſcopalians and Presbyterians, which ſubſiſt to this day. The 


Hierarchy is the principal point, on which they are divided. They 
are both compriſed under the name of Whigs and Torys, becauſe the 


rigid Epiſcopalians join with the Torys, and the Presbyterians with 


and Tory, it is eaſy to gather that theſe two names are very obſcure 
and equivocal terms, becauſe they convey, or ought to convey to the 
mind different ideas, according to the ſubje&t diſcourſed of, For 


_ Inſtance, if I hear it ſaid, that the Torys and Whigs are at great 


enmity, this raiſes in my mind an idea comprehending all the ſeveral 


branches of Whigs and Torys in general. But if Iam told, the Torys 


are for having the King abſolute and independent, or that the Whigs 
would be glad the regal power were aboliſhed, my idea can only 
extend to the High-Flyers and the Republican Whigs. The reſt of 


the Whigs and Porys would doubtleſs be offended at any ſuch impu- 


tations, In like manner, if I hear that the Torys had rather ſee a 


Papiſt on the Throne than a Proteſtant, favourable to the W higs, 


T ſhould injure the Torys in general, by imputing ſuch a thought to 
them, which can only be entertained by the Popiſh and ſome rigid 
Church-Torys, and perhaps ſome High-Flyers, Laſtly, if I hear 
that the Whigs aim at the ruin of the Church of England, I can 
underſtand this only of the Presbyterian-Whigs, ſince the Epiſcopal 
W higs, amongſt whom are ſeveral Biſhops, cannot with juſtice be 
accuſed of labouring the ruin of their own Church. Thus the names 
of Torys and W higs convey to the mind certain confuſed ideas, which 
few are capable of rightly diſtinguiſhing, But this difficulty ſtill in- 
creaſes, when it is conſidered that the ſame perſon may be either 
Whig or Tory, according to the ſubje& in hand. A Presbyterian, 


(*) This procured them the name of Puritans, 


for inſtance, who wiſhes the ruin of the Church of England, is ce. 
tainly for that reaſon in the Whig party, But if this Prebyterian 
oppoſes with all his power the attempts, of ſome of his party, a» jy, 
the regal authority, it cannot be denied that he is in that reſpec a 
true Tory. In like manner, when the Church only is concerne; 
the Epiſcopal- party are to be conſidered as Torys. But how many 
even of theſe are Whigs with reſpect to the Government? Ne 
have Foreigners only ſuch con ſuſed ideas in this matter; the Y 
themſelves are liable to them. Nothing is more frequent thay to 
hear a Whig charging all the Torys in general with an intention to 
deſtroy the rights and liberties of the ſubject ; and a Tory artaigning 
the Whigs without diſtinction, as utter enemies to the Church and 
State, Every man uſes this confuſion of ideas, occaſioncd by the 
names of Whig and Tory, to accuſe his adverſaries of what is mog 
odious in both parties. 

Having ſhown as diſtinctly as I could, what is to be underſtood by 
the Torys and Whigs, I am next to examine the ſeveral motives and 
intereſts of the two parties. Were we to rely on what is faid hy 
both, nothing is more juſt, more equitable, than the motives by which; 
they are actuated, namely, the glory of God, the honour of the 
King, the publick good, and the welfare of the nation. For my 
part, if I may ſpeak my mind, it is my belief, that as they are all 
men, intereſt is the main ſpring of all their actions. Since the two 
parties were formed, each has earneſtly laboured to gain a ſuperiority 
over the other, becauſe this ſuperiority is attended with poſts, honours 
and dignities, which are conferred on their own members by the 
prevailing, in excluſion of thoſe of the contrary party. 'T'his made 
King William ſay that, I/ he had places enough to beſtow, he ſhould 


7, 
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ſeon reconcile the two parties, There would be yet another exprdient | 


to ſupply what that Prince imagined, namely, to confer all the great 
places upon neutral Lords. But where ſhail we find a ſufficient 


number of ſuch, who are qualified to exerciſe the higheſt offices? 


Certainly there are but very few. I own however, there are ſome, 
who, by their capacity, their impartiality, their dilintereſtednels, 
would deſerve a particular diſtinction. I wiſh I knew them all, that 
I might inſert their names, and give them in part their due praife, 
But theſe Lords, ſo worthy of being known, are little heard of in 


foreign parts, becauſe as they make their court to neither party, the 


publick poſts generally fall not to their ſhare. Nevertheleſs, it ſometimes 
happens that Miniſters are in a manner obliged to find out thele 
neutral Lords, and advance them to the firſt dignities in the King- 
dom. We know one eſpecially, who without ever courting the Whig 


or Tory Miniſters, was ſent Ambaſſador and Plenipotentiary at the 


peace of Ryſwick, honoured with the order of the Garter, ſucceſ- 


ſively raiſed to the offices of Lord Privy-Seal, Lord Preſident of the 


Council, Lord High- Admiral of England, and Lord- Lieutenant of 
Ireland, though he never ſollicited theſe great offices. I ſpeak of the 
Earl of Pembroke, whoſe reputation is better known to me, than that 
of ſome other Lords of the ſame Character, who ought to receive 


no injury from my ſilence. Among all his other virtues, his integrity 


in the great poſts which he has filled, calls for much nobler en- 
comiums than he can receive from a Foreigner, who has neither the 
honour to know him perſonally, nor to be known by him. II there 
were in England twelve ſuch Lords, advanc'd to the great offices, 
it would be an infallible means to humble both parties at once, Ihen 
the aſpirers to employments would make it a merit to eſpouſe neither 
party, and this impartiality would ſoon deſcend from the great men 
to the people. But this is a happineſs rather to be deſired than hoped. 
Neutrality, far from promoting perſons of diſtinguiſhed merit, 1s ra- 
ther a ſure impediment to their riſing, becauſe the miniſters and party- 
leaders think only of gratifying their creatures, | ; 

Intereſt, as I ſaid, is the principal motive which actuates the two 
parties, and this is but too apparent, If, for inſtance, the High-Fy- 
ers wiſh to ſee the Sovereign in poſſeſſion of abſolute power, I very 


much doubt whether this flows from a deſire of .procuring the Wel- 
fare of the Kingdom, though they ſhould be perſwaded that deſpotiſin 


is the moſt compleat form of Government. If the publick good 
was the ſole ſpring of their actions, they would not be ſo warm. | he 
ſame may be ſaid of the other branches of the two parties. Each 
would have it believed, they have only the good of the Kingdom in 
view, while in fact they are only labouring for themſelves, their 
family and poſterity. But when I ſay that intereſt is their principal 
motive, I pretend not to exclude entirely many others, which may 
actuate as well the heads as the members of each party. Some believe 
that their principles really tend to the good of the State; others act 


from a religious motive; ſome are ſwayed by revenge, pariy-ſpirits» 


and the deſire of ſuperiority. Numberleſs other motives there are on 
which I think it needleſs to inlarge, that I may not be led t0 
examine the conduct of particulars, «It is certain, many may pur- 
ſue the ſame end from different motives. It will be better to ſhow 
the ſtrength and ſeveral intereſts of hoth parties. In order to this, it 
is neceſſary to proceed in this examination according to the different 
branches into which they are divided, I ſhall begin with the 
Torys. | | | 1; | 

ir is difficult at firſt to conceive, that in a country like Eng- 
land, bleſſed with ſo many noble privileges which other nations do 
not at preſent enjoy, there ſhould be men who wiſh to ſee the King 
inveſted with unlimited power. There are indeed but very few 
who openly profeſs themſelves to be of the party which I call High- 
Flyers, NevertheleG-it is but too true that ſuch a party has always 
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been in England, and till ſubiifts to this day, though diſowned by 
moſt of thoſe who are engaged in it. Can it be denied that ſuch a 
party exiſted under Charles I? The very Judges of the Kingdom, 
who are conſidered as the interpreters of the law, gave it as their Opt- 
nion, that in caſes of neceſſity the King might impoſe taxes upon his 
ſubjects, and that the King himſelf is the ſole judge of ſuch caſes. 
This was roo:ing up the nobleſt Prerogative of the Parliament, and 
the principal cauſe of their frequent meetings. If the ſovereign could 
levy taxes upon his ſubjects, without authority of Parliament, it may 
be affirmed, that their ſeſſions would be very rare, and perhaps in 
time, entirely ceaſe, But if the Parliament were once laid aſide, 
what would become of the privileges and immunities of the ſubject ? 
in all likelihood the caſe would be the ſame as in France, ſince the 
general aſſembly of the States has been diſcontinued, Has it not alſo 
been ſeen under Fares II, that the Judges, aſcrib'd to the King a 
power of diſpenſing with the Penal Laws? And was not this making 
him abſolute? In ſhort, we have ſeen Charles I, Charles II, James II, 
taking large ſteps towards arbitrary Bower, which they would never 
have attempted, had they not expected to be ſupported by a numerous 
party. Let Queen Anne's proceedings in the laſt years of her reign be 
conſidered ; for inſtance, the negotiation and concluſion of the peace 
of Utretcht, the creation of twelve Peers at once, the violences uſed 
in Parliamentary-Elections, and it cannot be denied that they were 
{» many advances towards deſpotiſm, to which ſhe was excited by 
the party I am ſpeaking of. It is therefore certain, there is ſuch a 
party in the Kingdom. But as they dare not openly avow their 
principles, they cover them with the pietence of maintaining the 
rizthts of the Crown, to which they ſeem to confine themſelves, 
willing to have it believed that they are of the party of the moderate 
Torys. But the principal High-Flyers, being commonly Favorites 
or Miniſters of State, it generaily happens that they become heads of 
the whole party of the Torys, and ingage them to do more than 
they would. They begin with attacking the Presbyterians, and fo 
ingage the Church-'Torys, to follow their meaſures, without knowing 
whither it is intended to lead them, On pretence of having the 
Diflenters only in view, they cauſe the Clergy to preach Paſſive- 
Obedience, which tends directly to Arbitrary-Power, It is this 
which renders the High-Flyers more powerful than appears at firſt 
ſight. The main concern of this party lies in drawing the Church 
into their quarrel, by pretending an extreme zeal for her Rights, 
They are thereby confounded with the Church-Torys, whoſe num- 
ber is very conſiderable, avoid giving the alarm to the moderate Torys, 
and keep themſelves undiſcovered till they have made the whole party 
ſubſervient to their particular deſigns. But for all this, notwith- 


ſtanding their care to obſerve what I have been ſaying, they have the 


misfortune never to arrive at the end of their career. After they 
have made themſelves leaders of the whole Lory- party, and by ſe- 
cret paths, conducted the moderate and Church-Torys to a certain 
point, they are at laſt forced upon ſome Proceedings which dilcover 
their deſigns. Then they loſe many of their ſollowers, who not only 
deſert them, but go over to the Vhigs. This was the cafe of James II, 


who ſaw himſelf ſuddenly abandoned by all the world, juit as he 


thought himſelf ſecure of his ends, If in the laſt year of Queen 
Anne the High-Flyers who governed in her name, had attempied to 
procure a Repeal of the Act of Succeſhon, very probably, they would 
have met with the ſame mortification, and I do not doubt but the 
ſame thing will happen upon every the like occalion, The reaſon 
of what I advance ſeems to me evident, namely, that it can be ad- 
vantagious but to very few ZEngli/hmen, to have a Popiſh or abſolute 
King. | | Too ch 
The party or branch of the moderate Torys much exceeds in 
number that of the High-Flyers ; whatever advantage this laſt may 
have from the quality of their leaders, the other is more powerful 
from the goodneſs of their cauſe, I mean the preſervation of the King's 
juſt Prerogatives, This is properly the intereſt of all Engh/hmen, who 
cannot hope for greater happineſs under any other form of Govern- 
ment, than under that which has been ſo long eſtabliſhed. This 
branch of the moderate Torys becomes {till more conſiderable as 
often as any attempt is made to extend or to abridge the Royal Pre- 
rogative. If to abridge it, they are joined by all the Whigs; if to 
extend it, they are aſſiſted by all the reft of the Torys. Neverthe- 
leſs it ſometime happens, that the junctures produce ſome change in 
the principles, as well as in the intereſts of this party. When the 
ſovereign favours the Torys in general, by conferring places and poſts 
upon them, nothing is capable to detach the moderate Torys from 
his intereſt : But their affection cools whenever he inclines to the o- 
ther fide. Then, if they fee the Whigs, by a precaution common 
to them, make any attempt upon the Prerogative Royal, they are 
ready to join them. But herein their ſole aim is to let the King 
know that they deſerve his regard. This courſe was frequently taken 
by them in the reign of King William, who often changed ſides. 
In general, it is the intereſt of the moderate Torys to oppoſe the 
attempts of the Whigs againſt the authority of the ſovereign, becauſe 
this ſupports their credit at court and in the country. But withal 
they are to take care that the High-Flyers do not, under the ſpecious 
pretence of being of the ſame name and party, carry them farther 
than is neceſſary, 5 | 
As to the Church-Torys, it may eaſily be conceived that they in- 
clude almoſt the whole Kingdom in their party, ſince this branch 
conſiſts of all the members of the Church of. Eng/and. Therefore 


when religion is in queſtion, between the Whigs and Torys, the 
5 | | 
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former are not able to reſiſt their adverſaries, To this ſuperiority is 
owing the readineſs with which the Church-Torys ſhow their re- 
ſentment againſt the Presbyterian Whigs. It is not ſo with the Whigs, 
who even in their greate{t profperity dare not ſo much as diſcover the 
Laſt thought of attacking the Church. They did it once under the 
Long Parliament, and it will never be forgot by the Torys, They 
look upon the Whig-party as an enemy always icady to undermine 
the ſoundations of their Church, and, from what Was once done, 


inſer the deſire of dong the like again, when a favorable opportunity 


preſents, This makes them ſo readily receive every impreſſion 
which from time to time is given them of the Church's being in 
Danger, and ſuffer themſelves to be fo eaſily deluded on that account. 
Their leaders know fo well how to improve this difpolitivn, that 
they project nothing in relation to the State, without including 
the Church, This is an infallivle expedient to unite the whole party, 
which would be very much divided, were the Government only 
concerned. This procured Charles I. many adherents, whom atlu- 
redly he would have wanted, had the Parliament not attacked the 
Church of Eagland. Moreover it was this, which in the Reign of 
Charles IT, put the Duke of 1%, though a Pepiſt, at the head of 
the Epiſcopal "Torys, who willingly concurred with him in the 
deſtruction of their enemies, Whenever King William turned to the 
ſide of the Whigs, the Torys were full of imaginary fears of his 
labouring the ruin of their Church, The ſame method was practiſed 
in the firſt years of Queen Aue, becauſe the miniſtry was then com- 
poſed of Whigs or moderate Torys. Ihe ſame imaginary fear 
threw the Epiſcopalians, towards the concluſion of that reign, into 
the ſchemes of men wio had viſibly no religion at all. In fhort, 
on this very pretenge, we lately ſaw in the reign of King Ceorre, a 
Popiſh Pretender called in to ſcreen the Church of England from 
the pretended attempts, f\1e had to fear from the Whigs, It is there- 
fore religion which gives power to the Tory party. It is certain, if 
the ſecret of intereſting the Church in the quarrei was not pract:.'d, 
the High-Flyers wouid make a very conteinptible hguie, any the 
differences between the Whigs and moderate 'Porys would caulc 
none of thoſe difturvances in the Kingdom, which have fo long 
prevail'd. | > X | 

It is true that among the Church-Torys, there are many who 
are very ſenſible of the artitices by which the whole party 15 ingaged 
in a quarrel, advantagivus but to few, Of this number are thoſe, 
J call Low-Church- men, among whom ſome poſleſs the firſt digni- 
ties of the Church. But they are not the ſtrongeſt. The party of 
the rigid Chchmen is much more numerous. This lait brunch 
conſiſts of almoſt all the inferior Clergy, of ſome Biſhops, of both 
Univerſities, parcicularly that o Oxford, and theſe bodies draw alter 
them great numbers of the Laity, It is theſe that compoſe what is 


called in England, High-Church, that is, a Church which has no 


mixture of Presbyterianiſm. Theſe men are ſo attached to the Jeait 
ceremony of the Church of England, that they would not relax upon 
any thing whatſoever, and by this ſtiffneſs, they diſcover more of 
the ſpirit of party, than of zeal ſor religion. I will even venture to 
ſay, that many of them would rather chuſe to ſce England under 
Popery than Presbyterianiſm. Now, as the Low-Church-mcn, 
though more moderate in their ſentiments, look upon the Hierarchy 
as an eſſential point, it is not ſurprizing that the Torys unite when the 
growth of //higgiſm is to be oppoſed, which has all the Presbyterians 
in its party. It is, perhaps, an artifice of the State-Torys to have 
given, or at leaſt to continue with ſo much care, the name of Tory; 
to the Epiſcopalians, in order to confound in the ſame party, intercits 
of a different nature, becauſe this confuſion is very ers iceable to 
nem. | | | 
Ihe Papiſts are likewiſe conſidered as a branch of the Torys, be- 
cauſe they always remain attached to that party. As they can ncver 
hope to ſee Popery eſtabliſhed but by means of an abſolute K ing, 
it is not ſtrange that they rank themſelves with the High Flyers. 
Indeed, this aſſiſtance would not be very confiderabie to the Torys, 
if confined to the Eugliſo Papiſts, ſince enjoying neither places, nor 
votes in elections, they cannot have much credit. But this admiſſion 
of Papiſts, engages likewiſe foreign Powers in the Tory in:e:e?, 
who can on certain occaſions be very ſerviceable. Nevertheleſs it 
cannot be denied, that by this, the Torys give their enemies gtea: 
advantage againſt them, who ule this pretence to render them 
odious. ME 1 
If the leaders of the Tory party aimed only at maintaining the 
Prerogatives of the King, and the rights of the Church, it may be 
affirm'd, that party would be invincible, becauſe that is the true in- 
tereſt of the Kingdom. But as it ſometimes happens, that theſe ate 
only Pretences to cover other projects, leſs agreeable to the good of 
the State, when once their deſigns are diſcovered, their friends gene 
rally draw off, a diviſion of the 'T'ory-members being a neceſſary con- 
ſequence of ſuch diſcovery. This makes me think that it is alawit 
impoſſible they ſhould ever ſucceed in ſetting the Pretender cn the 
Throne, or - inveſting any King whatſoever with abſolute power. 
This opinion is founded upon its not being the intereſt or defire 
of the nation in general. And hence it is, that they fo firmly el- 
pouſe the intereſts of France, becauſe they are very ſeniible they want 
her aſſiſtance. It was ſeen in the laſt war that the ill ſuccelics of that 
crown were terrible mortifications to them, and theretore they en- 
deavoured, as much as poſſible, to leflen them. Accordingly when 
they were at the Helm, their firſt care was to cure the wounds, 
France had received. However, it is very difficult ſor France to put 
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them in poſſeſſion of their wiſhes, Great- Britain is an Iſland which 
can hardly be attacked unawares ; and which, while there is a good 
underſtanding between the King and the Parliament, can ſend out 
fleets which France is not in condition to oppoſe. 

The High-Flyers are therefore to be conſidered as a party, to 
which the junctures of the time are not at all favourable, and con- 
ſequently it ſhould be their intereſt to remain in a ſtate of inaction, 
till time ſhould produce ſome opportunity to exert themſelves, But 
to be quiet is no part of their character. They can't poſſibly be eaſy, 
while they ſee themſelves excluded from all places of honour and 
profit, which probably are the ſprings of their motions. It is how- 
ever certain, that the diſturbances raiſed by them from time to time 
to very little purpoſe, are attended with great injury to themſelves, as 
well as to all the Torys in general, who are always charged with the 
faults and paſſions of thoſe who are looked upon as their leaders, 
This very conſideration induces ſome to deſert their party. 

As to the three other branches of the Torys, namely, the mode- 
rate, the rigid, and the low, it would be folly in the Whigs to think 
of their ruin by violent methods, This could not be effected with- 
out over-turning the Kingdom, They may indeed exclude them 
from publick poſts and employ ments. But ſhould they be ſo im- 
prudent as to meddle with the Church of England, they would run 
the hazard of railing a ſtorm, which might coſt them the ſuperiority 
they at preſent enjoy. Therefore it is the intereſt of the Whigs to 
leave the Church unmolefled, and their conduct ſhows they are per- 
ſectly convinced of this truth. Though they have lately had fre- 
quent provocations, it is not ſeen that now, they are in power, 


they ſeek to be reveng'd upon the Epiſcopal Party, On the con- 


trary, their grand aim is to divide that party if poſſible, from the reſt 
of the Torys, by convincing them that they bear no ill-will to the 
Church. If they could ſucceed, their victory over the High-Flyers 
would be certain. But theſe laſt, ſenſible of the prejudice, which 
this conduct does them, endeavour to prevent its effects by always 
ingaging the Church in their quarrel, and inſpiring the people with 
continual fears of the deſigns of the Whigs againſt the Church. 
Having ſhown the views, ſtrength, and intereſt of the Tory- 
party, I am next to ſpeak of the four branches of the Whigs. As 
to the Republican- Whigs, they are at preſent very inconſiderable, 
and their party daily diminiſhes. There is not the leaſt probability 


of their ever finding again an opportunity like that during the trou- 


bles of Charles I's reign. | . | | 
[ have already obſerv'd that the principal difference between the 
moderate Whigs and moderate Torys is, that the latter are more in- 


dälin'd to the King's Prerogatives, and the former to the Privileges of 


the ſubject. But this prevents not their union when the State is in 
danger. Were the moderate Torys not Epiſcopalians, and had the 
moderate Whigs fewer Presbyterians among them, it might be hoped 


| that theſe two branches of Whigs and Torys would remain for ever 
united, as they ſeem to be ſince the death of King /Yilliom, But 


when J ſay that the one incline more to the King, and the others 


to the ſubject, I ſpeak the truth, and not what they ſay themſelves, 
The two parties affirm, on the contrary, they have no other aim, 


than the preſervation of the Government as eſtabliſhed many ages, 
So to hear them, you would think they form, and always have 
formed one and the ſame party. It is however but too true, that 
their different inclination frequently obliges them to divide, though it 
is to be preſumed, their intentions are equally good, and that they 


differ only in the means they employ. The one perhaps are too 
icalous of the increaſe of the royal Prerogative, and the others fear it 


not enough. But it is religion which chiefly makes them to be con- 
ſidered as different parties, becauſe the one is compoſed wholly of 
Epiſcopalians, and the other has a great mixture of Presbyterians. 


Now to ſeparate the intereſts of the Church from thoſe of the State, 


requires abſtractions of which all are not capable. Nevertheleſs it 
may be affit med, that the branch of the moderate Whigs conſidered 
ſeparately, and in itſelf, is not leſs powerful than that of the mode- 
rate Torys. But when both join together, they form a party which 
would be reſiſtleſs, if religion were out of the queſtion. The great 
buſineſs therefore of the moderate Whigs is to aſſiſt the People as much 
as poſſible, to diſcern the intereſts of the Church from thoſe of the 
State ; for which purpoſe they are to treat the Epiſcopalians with 
great moderation. Nor ought they to be leſs careful how they liſten 
to the Republican-W higs, for fear of alarming the moderate Torys, 
of whom they have frequent occaſion. But on the other hand, no- 
thing ought to be neglected by them for breaking the meaſures of the 
High-Flyers, who are their reaf enemies. Such is the courſe they 
muſt take to preſerve their credit. | 

] proceed now to the Church- Whigs, who are divided into two 
branches, of which the firſt is of the rigid Presbyterians, who abſo- 
lutely reject not only the Hierarchy, but moreover every ceremony 
practiſed in the Church of England. Their number is very great 
in England, but they are ſill more conſiderable by having all Scor- 
Ind for them. They are continually labouring the propagation of 
Presbyterianiſm, and on ſome occaſions the leading Whigs, to con- 
tent them, are obliged to take ſome ſteps prejudicial to the whole 
party. It is eaſy to conceive that the intereſt of the rigid Presby- 
terians requires an innovation in the eſtabliſned religion, becauſe it can 
only be by ſome great revolution that their own can come to be up- 
permoſt, Wherefore they are conſidered as dangerous men, and very 
unfit to head the Whig- party, who in all appearance, would be ill 


Laſtly, There is ancther bra:.ch of Church-Whizs, which ; 
the moderate Presbyterians, and to which may be added 
of the Non-conformiſts, as Quakers, Anabaptiſts, Sc. Who find 
more ſupport from the Whigs than from the Torys, though the 
junction adds no great ſtrength to the party. The moderate 4 wg 
terians, leſs ſcrupulous, leſs paffionate, and leſs obſtinate 6 
rigid, make no difficulty to join the aſſemblies of the eſtabliſh'g Church, 
and even to communicate therein when their intereſt requires it I 
it were left to their choice, Presbyterianiſm would be the rej BE | 
religion, But they do not think it prudent to labour to 8 
by violent methods. They know, it would be an infallible means 2 
unite all the Torys againſt them; whereas it is the intereſt of al re 
Whigs to keep them divided, by continually inſiſting upon the Ir. 
tinction between State and Church-Torys, and ſhowing that th - 
have no ill deſign againſt the latter, Theſe are doubtleſs, the m 1 
dangerous enemies of the High. Flyers and rigid Torys, becauſe 5 
their moderate conduct they deprive them of the pretenſe to ey 
plain that the Church is in danger. Theſe were aim'd at b 
Torys in their act, towards the concluſion of Queen Anne's 
againſt Occaſional Conformity. As few are acquainted with t 
ture of this act, I ſhall briefly explain it. | | 

In the reign of Charles II, an act was made called the Conformi:; 
Af, whereby any perſon admitted to any publick office was t> brine 
a Certificate of his having received the Sacrament in the Church of 
England. The intent of this Act was to exclude all Non. Con 
formiſts from places of any kind. Indeed, it produced this effect 
with regard to the rigid Presbyterians, who could not reſulve to te. 
ceive the Communion from the hands of a Biſhop, or a Miniſler of 
the Epiſcopal Church. But the moderate Presbyterians were not ſo 
ſcrupulous. On their admiſſion to any poſt, they ſcrupled not t0 
receive the Communion in an Epiſcopal Church, and to take the 
proper Certificates, It was not poſſible for the Torys to add an 
Explication to this Act during the reign of King Fames, who on 2 
contrary, granted an univerſal liberty of Conſcience, nor in the life. 
time of King William, or the firſt years of Queen Anne, But having 
the power in their hands, at the concluſion of her reign, they were 
not contented with reviving this Act, but added to it a clauſe to pre- 
vent Occaſional Conformity, or the communicating in the Church of 
England on account of ſome employment. This excluded not on! 
the rigid but alſo the moderate Presbyterians from all publick offices: 
For by this Act, which is ſtill in force, to communicate once in an 
Epiſcopal Church, is not a ſufficient qualification for a place, as be- 
fore, but a man muſt ſhow that he is really a member of the Church 
of England, If the Whigs who at . prevail, dar'd to med- 
dle with this Act, it would ſoon be repealed. But for reaſons before 
intimated, very probably it will be ſuffered to ſubſiſt, and its vio- 
lation only connived at. | 
The ftrength of the two parties being ſuch as we have ſeen, and 
the intereſt of the ſeveral branches ſo oppoſite, it ſeems to me a natu- 
ral conſequence, that the placing a Popiſh Prince upon the Throne 
while the King and Parliament are in Union, and the rights of the 
Church are untouched, is a thing almoſt impoſſible. The people may 
from time to time be deluded by imaginary fears of the Church's 
danger, But this deluſion muſt quickly vagiſh, when it is ſeen that 
the Church is not really attack'd, Now if religion is not concerned, 
that is, if the Epiſcopalians do not think themſelves under an abſo- 
lute neceſſity of trying all ways to fave their Church from tuin, 
the endeavours in favour of the Pretender, will prove ineffectual As 


ncludes 
all the ref 


reign, 
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often as it ſhall be attempted to place him on the Throne, the 


moderate State and Church-Torys will join the Whigs, and then, 
that party will be too ſtrong for the High-Flyers, though in matter 


of religion, they ſhould be joined by all the rigid Torys, which 


however is not very likely, For it muſt not be imagined, becauſe 


a few rigid Torys make a great noiſe, that the whole branch win 
to ſee a Popiſh Prince on the Throne. They are zealous for their 


Church, but their Church is Proteſtant, and this very zeal ſuffers 
them not to indanger their religion. It will be ſaid perhaps that France 


will affift the High Flyers with all her Forces. This is what | 


can hardly believe for reaſons I ſhall mention hereafter. But though 
France ſhould heartily ingage in this undertaking, the execution 
would be difficult on account of the ſituation and naval power of EN 
land. Nothing but a ſurprize can produce the effect deſired by 
the High-Flyers, Papiſts, and ſome rigid Torys. However, the at- 
tempt lately made, will probably induce the King and Patliament 
to take good precautions againſt ſuch ſurprizes for the future. 

'T here is till another everlaſting obſtacle to the eſtabliſhment of 3 
Popiſh Prince, and that is, the poſſeſſion of ſome part of the lands of 
the Monaſteries ſuppreſſed by Henry VIII, by almoſt every noted 
family in England, The anceftors of the preſent poſſeſſors either re- 
ceived them in preſents from the King, or purchaſed them at an eaſ) 
rate. If therefore a Popiſh Prince ſhould now mount the Throne, 
there is no doubt but he would try to eſtabliſh his religion. But 
ſhould his attempt prove ſucceſsful, in what danger would theſc 
eſtates be ? In all probability the preſent owners would be diſpoſſeſſed. 
Nay, who knows whether they would not be called to account for 
the profits ? It is therefore manifeſt, that the Torys and Whigs have 


an equal intereſt in the prevention of this danger. If the advocate 


for a Popiſh Prince were to be ſtrictly examined, it would be found, 
without doubt, either they have no poſſeſſions of this kind, or believe 
they have particular reaſons to flatter themſelves with an exemption 
ſrom the general law, or with being made amends ſome other 3 8 
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I am now to give a more diſtin idea of the two parties of Whigs 
and Torys, by ſhowing their reſpective Characters. 

The Torys in general are fierce and haughty. The Whigs are 
treated by them with the utmoſt contempt, and even with rigour 
when they have the ſuperiority. As the Tory party is compoſed 
of Epiſcopalians, who properly make the Body of the nation, they 
look upon themſelves as the prevailing party, and cannot bear an 
equality, much leſs a ſuperiority, in their adverſaries, I cannot better 
compare the behaviour of the Torys to the Whigs, than to that of 
the Roman Catholicks to the Preteſtants in Countries where the 
Papiſts have the advantage of number, and the ſupport of the 
Government. It is with regret that the Torys allow the Presby- 
terians Liberty of Conſcience. When the Power is in their hands 
they ſeldom failed to prohibit their Aſſemblies, and to exclude them 
from publick employ ments by Acts of Parliament. The laſt years 
of Queen Anne afforded flagrant inſtances of the Haughtineſs of this 
Party. | 

There is ſtill another Character which belongs to them. They 
are exceeding paſſionate and precipitate in their motions, This often 
diſconcerts all their projets, When they have the reins in their 
hands they drive with amazing rapidity. Very remarkable proofs of 
this were ſeen under Charles II, James II, and the late Queen. 
Nevertheleſs it muſt be confeſſed that this rapidity is not always the 
effect of an impetuous paſſion, but is ſometimes founded in policy. 
As the High-Flyers, who are commonly at the head of the party, 
ſometimes project the alteration of the Government, they are obliged 
to embrace, with great haſte, the opportunities which offer, becauſe 
| theſe opportunities are naturally tranſient. For inſtance, under 
Charles II, it was neceſſary to put a ſpeedy ſtop to the progreſs of the 
Whigs, for fear the King, who was with ſome difficulty, and for 
other intereſts than his own, ingag'd in the Plot, ſhould alter his 
mind. Beſides, there was no time to loſe, becauſe it was well known 
that the Whigs were labouring with all their power to inform the 
people of the true deſigns of the Court. So again, when James II, 
| aſcended the Throne, the preſumptive Heir to the Crown was his 
* eldeſt daughter the Princeſs of Orange, who was firmly attached to 
the Proteſtant Religion. Wherefore as the King might dye with- 

out Sons, all his projects would vaniſh by his death, if his work was 
not finiſhed during his Life. It was neceſſary therefore to make 
haſte, becauſe the like opportunity would probably never offer again 
after his Death. For the ſame reaſon, Queen Anne being Child- 
les when ſhe put the Miniſtry into the hands of the High-Flyers, a 
peace was quickly to be concluded with France, and ſpeedy meaſures 
taken for ſecuring the Crown to the Pretender, leaſt her death ſhould 
prevent the execution of their projects, as it really happen'd. It was 
undoubtedly on this account that a peace was ſo haſtily concluded 
with Lewis XIV, becauſe his aſſiſtance was thought neceſſary to 
accompliſh the Work. Probably, if the Queen had lived a little 
longer, the Act of Succeſſion had been repealed. But this precipita- 
tion which ſeems ſo neceſſary to the Torys, is, on the other hand, 
prejudicial to them, inaſmuch as it too ſoon diſcovers the deſigns of 
their leaders, which require a gradual execution. In order to ſucceed, 
they muſt have a long and peaceable reign, a King favourable to 
their deſigns, and of great ability, or at leaſt ready to be guided by 
their Counſels. | | | : 
Another character of the Torys is, their change of principles as 
their party prevails or is humbled. When they have the Prince on 


their fide, the doctrine of Paſſive Obedience is ſupported with all their 


power, and every ordinance of the King is to be obeyed without ex- 
amination, becauſe then, they would have the Whigs ſuffer them- 
ſelves tp be oppreſſed without any reſiſtance, But when the Govern- 
ment is in the hands of the contrary party, this doctrine lies dor- 


mant or is forgotten. Thus, in all the Tory-Writers, who have 


tranſmitted the troubles of the reign of Charles I, Paſſive Obedience 
is eſtabliſhed as a principle certain and inconteſtable. This is owing 
to their intention of repreſenting the meaſures of the Parliament for 
their own defence, and in oppoſition to the deſigns of the King, 
as a horrible rebellion. When the Presbyterians were perſecuted in 
Charles II's reign, Paſſive- Obedience was every where talk'd of. 
But it was ftill much worſe under James II. I remember to have 
heard from the Pulpit, the conſequences of this doctrine carried as 
far, and perhaps farther than ever they were in France, under 
Lewis XIV. Great Streſs was laid upon à Canon of a Convocation 
of the Church of England, which imported, that arms taken up 
againſt the King by the ſubject, on any pretenſe whatſoever, is 
direct Rebellion: That whether the ſubje& be upon the Offenſive 
or Defenſive, he is clearly condemned by St. Paul, who ſays, he 
ſhall receive to himſelf Damnation. 
this Canon was made, was held under Archbiſhop Laud, when 
Charles I, govern'd in an abſolute manner, a little before the be- 
ginning of the troubles. But when King William was on the Throne, 
the doctrine of Paſſive-Obedience was no longer inforced, becauſe 
that King was conſidered as no friend to the Torys. The caſe was 
the ſame under Queen Anne, while the Miniftry was compoſed of 
Whigs, and moderate Torys. But the Doctrine revived when that 


Princeſs delivered herſelf up to the conduct of the High-Flyers. But 


lince King George has filled the Throne, the High-Flyers and rigid 
Torys plainly ſhow, this Doctrine is only admitted by them when 
they have a Prince of their party, but is rejected without any ſcru- 
ple when the Government is not for them. For this purpoſe t 

have a diſtinction ready between a King de jure, and a King de fucto, 


and maintain that only the King de jure has a title to this Obedience, 
No. 84. Vol. II. 


But the Convocation in which 
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but ſuch is every King who favouts them, whether he is upon the: 
Throne, or has only pretenſions to it. 

Let us now ſpeak of the Character of the Whigs. Thoſe of thi; 
party who are rigid Presbyterians, are a ſtubborn and obſtinate gene- 
ration, who perhaps would be as hot and as paſſionate as the T'orvs 
were they in poſſeſſion: of power, But as, fince the Long Parlia- 
ment, the party has never been under their direction, it is not upon 
them that we are to form the general character of the Whigs, where- 
as that of the Torys is to be taken principally from the High-Flyers 
and rigid Torys, who are their leaders and directors. 

The heads of the Whig-party, are much more moderate than the 
leaders of the Torys. Beſides, they proceed generally upon fixed 
principles, from which they never ſwerve, except when they are 
obliged to give ſome ſatisfaction to the Presbyterians to keep them 
from deſponding. Far from deſiring, like the 'Torys, to carry things 
with a high hand, they advance gradually, without heat or violence, 
Their greateſt trouble is to curb the paſſion of ſome among them, 
who, were they unreſtrain'd, would quickly ruin the party. By this 
moderation, they try to inſinuate mildly into the people, that they 
have no il} deſigns againſt the Church of England, in order to ſepa- 
rate the Church-Torys from the High-Flyers. As it is the intereſt 
of the Torys to gonfound all the branches of their party, and unite 
them into one body, to be directed by the leaders; fo it is the buſi- 
neſs of the Whigs to have theſe ſeveral branches diſtinguiſhed, that 
the Epiſcopalians may be prevented from promoting the deſigns of 
the High-Flyers. 
were they to uſe violence. Thus the gentleneſs and moderation of 


the Whigs is no leſs founded in policy, than the haſtineſs and preci- 
pitation of the Torys. | 


The Whigs are charged with being greedy of riches and honours, 


and ungrateful to their adherents, which makes their friends often 
forſake them. I can ſay nothing to this, not being ſufficiently in- 
formed of the particular concerns of the party. Beſides, the exami- 
nation of this charge would lead me to conſider the conduct of thoſe 
who think themſelves ill uſed, which I would avoid, as contrary to 


my intent of confining myſelf to general Ideas, However, it may 
be ſaid for the moderate Whigs, that generally they ſupport a good 


cauſe, namely, the conſtitution of the government as eſtabliſhed by 


law. They err indeed ſometimes through too much care and diſtruſt, 


which throws them now and then upon proceedings contrary to their 


true intereſt, and their own principles, ſince on certain occaſions they 


maintain the privileges of the Nation and Parliament, at the ex- 
pence of the royal authority. i : ey 
As to the eccleſiaſtical Whigs, who are no other than the Presby- 
terians, all that can be ſaid of them, is, that they are extremely 
prejudiced againſt Biſhops, and the whole Hierarchy, Now the 
queſtion is, whether this prejudice be well grounded, or being fo, 
whether it affords juſt cauſe for ſeparation. For ny part, I look 
upon this diſpute between the Epiſcopalians and Presbyterians as of 
little conſequence. And therefore I cannot approve of the Riffneſs 
of the Presbyterians in a country where the reformation is eſtabliſhed 
according to the Church of England, ſince the two Churches differ in 
no eſſential point. I ſay the ſame thing of the Epiſcopalians of Scol- 
land, and perhaps in England itſelf, greater regard ſhould be had to 


the ſcruples of the Presbyterians. But this is only my private opi- 


nion, which I do not pretend to give ſor a rule to the one or the 
other. | | 

Before I proceed, it will be proper to obviate an objection which 
may naturally occur to the reader, namely, that every thing in E ng- 
land being done by way of Parliaments, theſe unions above- nen- 
tioned, whether of the branches of the ſame party, or of the branches 
of two different parties, ſeem to no purpoſe, unleſs made in the Par- 
liament itſelf between the members. But ſo far are ſuch unions from 


taking place in the Parliament, that one of the parties generally ſo 
prevails there, as to render the union of the reſt of the members en- 


tirely fruitleſs, 


To this I anſwer, firſt, that the Parliament conſiſting of two | 


Houſes, whereof that of the Lords remains always the ſame without 
any conſiderable change, theſe unions may take place in that Houſe 
whoſe principles are not ſo variable as thoſe of the Commons. Now 
as the Upper-Houſe has power to throw out the Bills ſent up by the 
Lower, it follows that the Lords, by means of ſuch unions, may 


break the Commons meaſures, Conſequently theſe unions may pro- 
duce great effects. | 


Secondly,” Theſe unions may influence the elections of members, 


For inſtance, on ſuſpicion that a Popiſh Prince is intended to be ſet 
on the Throne, the moderate Torys and Low- Church- men may 
join with Whigs, and cauſe ſuch repreſentatives to be choſen as are 
againſt what is feared, and thereby break the meaſures of the High- 
Flyers and rigid Torys. | 


Thirdly, Even in a Houſe of Commons, conſifting moſtly of 
Tory members, the moderate among them ſeeing ſome deſign in 


hand prejudicial to the Nation, may join with the Whigs, and 
hinder the execution of it. The moderate Whigs might alſo unite 
with the Torys, if they ſaw the Republican-party growing too ſtrong. 

It muſt however be owned that Party-ſpirit, the cabals of the 
leading-men, the intrigues of the Court, the intereſt of particular 
perſons, have but too much influence upon the Debates of Parlia- 
ment. To = all in a word, the Parliament is compoſed of men 
who are not free from paſſions. If the Parliament were to anſwer 
the Idea which thoſe conceive of it who are not thoroughly acquainted 
with its nature, it ſhould be compoſed of perfect men, But as that 
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But they would never be able to gain this point 
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8c6 A Diſſertation on the Whigs and Torys. 


is impoſſible, it would be proper, at leaſt, to reform certain abuſes, 
for which hitherto no remedy has been found, or perhaps ſought. 
Tho' this leads me a little from my ſubjeQ, I ſhall tay a moment 
and take the liberty to point out ſome of theſe abuſes, This may 
at leaſt ſerve to give a more extenſive knowledge of the Eng/z/h con- 
ſtitutian, which though excellent in its nature, is however liable to 
ſome imperfections. | 
The firſt abuſe lies in the too great influence of the court in the 
elections of members, and conſequently in the reſolutions of the Par- 
liament. This influence is viſibly owing to the diviſion between 
the Whigs and Torys which gives the King an advantage, he would 
doubtleſs not have, were all the people well united. When one of 
the parties gets into the Miniſtry, the Lieutenancies of the Counties 
and all the Court places are conferred on perſons devoted to them. 
After which, a new Parliament is called. Then, beſides the money 
privately diſtributed by the Miniſtry, if report is to be credited, thoſe 
that are in authority in the Towns and Counties, uſe all their intereſt 
and skill to get members choſen favorable to the Court, that the 
Miniſtry may have the ſuperiority of votes in the Houſe of Com- 
mons. We may judge of the effect cf theſe intrigues by this ſingle 
conſideration, that commonly their is a Whig-Parliament when the 
Miniſtry is ſo, and a Tory-Parliament when the Miniſters are Torys, 
Nevertheleſs the thing is not ſo very certain, but that we find ſome- 
times moſt of the elections carried againſt the Court. But this rarely 
happens, unleſs the nation in general is ſatisfied that the Court has 


deſigus pernicious to the State, or the liberties of the ſubject, I ſay 


nothing of our ſeeing in the late reign twelve Peers created at once, 
with the ſole view of procuring the Court a majority of votes in the 
Houſe of Lords. 'T'his is a palpable as well as a very dangerous 
abuſe. | | 

Another abuſe lies in many ſmall Boroughs having a right to ſend 
repreſentatives to Parliament whoſe votes have the ſame weight with 
thule of the members of London and I/e/tmin/ter, notwithſtanding the 
great diſproportion between the electors of the one and the other. In 
theſe inconſiderable Boroughs, by the influence of the Court, mem- 
bers are choſen that have not a foot of land near the place, It is 
pretended by ſome, that theſe Boroughs have a right as antient as 
the Parliament itſelf, having enjoyed it ever ſince the time of the 
Anglo-Saxons, Others think it of much later date. But however, 
it is at preſent a monſtrous abuſe, that Villages of four or five thatched 
Houſes, ſhould be upon the level in Parliament with the largeſt Cities 
of the Kingdom. 


A third abuſe there is of great importance, and which ought to be 


reformed, fince it is in ſome meaſure contrary to Magna Charta, on 
which the Engliſh found their liberties and privileges. In this Char- 
ter, King John promiſes in expreſs terms, for himſelf and ſucceſſors, 
to declare beforchand the cauſes of calling a Parliament, As long as 
this cuſtom was obſerved, the points debated in Parliament were not 
many, for which the members came prepared, and the Seſſions 
laſted but a few days. If this was obſerved now, the Boroughs and 
Counties might give their repreſentatives inſtructions upon the affairs 


for which the Parliament ſhould be called, or at leaſt, might chuſe 


ſuch members as are of the ſame ſentiments with the electors. But 
at preſent, ſeveral abuſes ſpring from the non-obſervance of this 
method. | 5 

In the firſt place, the Seſſions hold as long as the King pleaſes, 
and are ended when he thinks proper. Henry IV. improved this ad- 
vantage by keeping the Parliament aſſembled, till the defired Subſidy 
was granted. In the next place, the electors not knowing the buſi- 


neſs on which the Parliament is to proceed, are forced to give their 
repreſentatives an unlimited power. Hence ariſes another abuſe, that 


the repreſentatives of a Borough or County are often of a contrary 
opinion to thoſe that ſend them, It may therefore happen, nay it 


has frequently happen'd, that the reſolves of the Lower-Houſe are 
directly oppoſite to the ſentiments of the people whom they repre- 


ſent. So it is not the People or Commons of England that ſhare 
the Legiſlative Power with the King and Peers, but their repreſen- 
tatives, who enjoy a Privilege which belongs only to the people in 
general, to whom however they are not accountable for their con- 
duct. All they can ſuffer, in eaſe they have ated contrary to the 


| ſenſe of their Borough or County, is not to be choſen another time. 


This ſeems therefore to be lodging too great a power in bare repre- 
ſentatives. It was not ſo in France, when the States of that King- 
dom were convened. Every province drew up, before-hand, their 
particular inſtructions (1), from which their deputies were not allowed 
to ſwerve, In like manner, in important affairs to be debated by 
the States General, of the United Provinces, the deputies receive in- 
ſtructions from their Provinces ; and in the particular States of each 
Province, the Magiſtrates of the T'owns give their orders and in- 
ſtructions to their deputies, 

A ſourth abuſe lies in the publick canvaſſins at the time of elections, 
with great expenſe. It coſts ſome men ſeveral thouſands of pounds 
to be elected, and this openly in the face of all the World. 

Laſtly, There is another fort of abuſe in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, namely, that the members are allowed to go and come or ab- 
ſent themſelves as they pleaſe, except on certain great occaſions, 
ſo that of five hundred and thirteen members, (if I miſtake not,) 
there are not preſent ſometimes above one hundred and fifty. This 
makes it much more eaſy for the parties to cabal, than if the Houſe 
were full, Moreover many members, though in Londen, do not 


(1) Called in French, lex Cabieri. 
3 


conſtantly attend the Houſe, but keep away upon any the ſlighteſt 
affair of their own, This puts me in mind of a pleaſant fiory, 
with which I ſhall cloſe this digreſſion. A Whig- member telling one 
of the ſame party in great anger, „That if he had been at the Houſe 
«© that morning, they ſhould have carried an important point,” Th, 
other calmly asked him, © By how many they loſt it? By one 
& ſingle vote,” ſays he, The other replies, Had I been there 
« we ſhould have loſt it by four, for there would have been four 
% Torys more, whom I have kept all this morning on purpoſe at a 


„Tavern.“ | 


It remains only that I briefly ſpeak of the intereſts of the neigh- 
bouring States, with regard to the Whigs and Torys. Though the 
differences between the two parties ſeem only to reſpect England 
they have a great influence on the affairs of the other States, The 
peace of Utrecht clearly ſhows of what conſequence they are to all 
Europe, 

Every one knows that the States- General of the United. Provinces 
are friends of the Whigs, and very juſtly, ſince the Whigs have 4 
along ſupported their intereſt in England, The Whigs oblige 
Charles II, to make a peace with Holland, when he was in league 
with Lewis XIV. againſt her. From that time, they have erer 
confidered the intereſt of the Dutch as their own. Accordingly in 
their turn they have received ſignal ſervices from them, particularly 
in the aſſiſtance given by the States- General to the Prince of Orange, 
to go and break King James's meaſures, This good underſtanding 
is ſtil] cultivated, ſo that the Duich may be ſaid to be Whigs, and the 
Whigs to be Dutch. The reaſon of this union is evident. Por 
France, perpetual enemy of Holland, ever ſupported the Torys; 
whence it follows, that Holland is obliged to ſtand by the Whigs, 
ſince ſhe cannot expect aſſiſtance from England, but by their means, 
This is fo clear, that it needs no farther illuſtration, 5 
For the ſame reaſon, the Emperor, as Sovereign of the Nether. 
lands, ought to be a friend to the Whigs. As he muſt look ufon 
the King of Fance, as a very formidable and dangerous neighbour, 
he can expect the aſſiſtance of the Engliſb, in caſe his demittions 
are invaded, but when the Whigs are in power. In all appearance, 
the Torys would not exert themſelves in the defence of the Nether- 
lands againſt the invaſions of France, But, ſhould the Emperor, 
through exceſſive zeal for his religion, lend his forces to the Pretender 
to aſcend the throne of England, he would only render France ſtil 
more powerful, and add to the ballance of Europe a weight which 
would make it entirely incline to one fide, _ 

The intereſts of France with regard to the Whigs and Torys, 
afford matter for many more obſervations. | In general, it is doubt- 


leſs the intereſt of that Crown to cultivate a good underſtanding with 


England. Since the growth of the Houſe of Aufbria, that is, fince 
about two hundred years, England has ever had it in her power to 
incline the ballance either on the fide of Auſtria or on the fide of 
France as ſhe pleaſed. But it has been her ſtanding intereſt to keep 
the balance even between theſe two powers. This has been the 
hinge on which all the policy of the Kings of Eagland has turned, 
for two centuries. Henry the Eighth's varying ſometimes from this 
courſe is to be afcribed wholly to the private intereſts of Cardinal 
Molſey his prime miniſter, or to his own caprice. So it was ever 
the intereſt of France to keep fair with England. Accordinęly 
Lewis XIV. has politickly endeavoured. theſe fiſty years, either to 
get England on his ſide, or at leaſt, to prevent her from eſpouſing 
that of his enemies. But as it was not eaſy for that Monarch to 
perſwade the Engliſb that to incline the ballance to his fide was for 
their advantage, he confined his endeavours to hinder them from 
concerning themſelves in the affairs of Eurape, to the end he might 
proceed without any oppoſition from them. But it muſt be obſerved, 
that this policy reſpected only his vaſt deſigns of enſlaving all Zur. 
Otherwiſe, he would have had no need to trouble himſelf about the 
Engliſh. To ſet this matter in a clearer light, it will not be amiſs 
to ſhow briefly how this Monarch managed with regard to England. 
Lewis XIV, as every one knows, formed the project of an univer- 
ſal Monarchy in Europe. As he was not ignorant that England 
was concerned to keep the ballance of Eurepe even, and that ihe 
Engliſh conſidered this maxim as the chief foundation of their ſe- 
curity, he was juſtly apprehenſive of their oppoſing the execution of 
his deſigns, - For prevention of which, he uſed all his addreſs to 
gain Charles II. to his intereſt, when he had reſolved upon a war 
with Holland in 1672. The Miniſtry being Tory, he drew Charles, 
by their means, into a league with him. But this league was of no 
long continuance, It was fo evidently againſt the intereſt of Exgland, 


that the Parliament obliged the King to make peace with Holland. 


Nay, they would have conſtrained him to declare againſt France if 
the proſpe& of an approaching peace between that Crown and the 
States- General, had not hindered them from going ſo tar. es 

The peace of Nimeguen, concluded in 1678, cauſed not the King 
of France to diſcontinue the proſecution of his grand deſigns. But 
as he was very ſenſible, King Charles would not have it in his power 
to follow his own inclination, he reſolved to take another method, 
in order to diſable England at leaſt ſrom interpoſing in the affais 
of Europe. And that was to raiſe troubles in the Kingdom, and 
then to ſoment them, that the Fng/i/b might be employed at home. 
The Duke of Yor#'s Plots, the King his brother's eaſineſs to be 
guided by his counſels, the choice of paſſionate and perhaps corrupt 
miniſters, proceeded, in all appearance, from Lewis's ſecret practices 
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eſted and prejudiced perſons. 
deceived in the ſame manner. 


A Diſſertation on the Whigs and Terys. 0 


in England. This method ſucceeded to his wiſh, The Conſpiracy 
diſcovered by Titus Oates, the pretended Proteſtant-Plot, the Perſe- 
cution of the Presbyterians, the people's murmurs, the diſcord be- 
tween the King and the Parliament, found the Engliſb ſo much em- 
ployment at home, that it was not poſſible ſor them to look abroad. 
In the mean time, Lewis XIV. was rendering himſelf formidable to 
all Europe, having nothing to fear from the Engliſb who remain'd 
idle, when they ſhould have uſed their utmoſt endeavours to put a ſtop 
to his prog reſs. 

Upon the acceſſion of James II. to the throne, Leis gave not over 
a method that had proved ſo ſucceſsful, On the contrary, he preſſed 
the new King of England to execute the projects he had formed when 
Duke of 27 , in favour of Popery and Arbitrary Power. He knew 
theſe two points were ſufficient to keep England long employed; 
however, as his aim was only to embroil the nation, he never aſ- 
ſiſted King James to any purpoſe. The too ſudden execution of 
that Prince's deſigns was not for his intereſt, When he ſaw him 
on the point of being attacked by the Prince of Orange, he never 
ſtirred in his defence, but rather made uſe of the juncture to carry 
war into Germany, He imagined that the troubles he had raiſed in 
England would long diſable that Kingdom from oppoſing his ambi- 
tious deſigns. This was the ſole end of all his proceedings. After- 
wards, when King Milliam proclaimed war againſt him, he ſent 
King James into Ireland with ſeven thouſand men, an aid too weak 
to reſtore him to his throne, but ſufficient to make a diverſion, and 
feed the hopes of the male- contents. Thus is it demonſtrable from 
Lewis's whole conduct, that his ſole intention was to embroil Eng- 
land, and that King James was the dupe of his Policy. It ſeems 
however at firft fight, that King Zames's reſtoration would have been 
for Lewis's advantage. But moſt aſſuredly it was againſt his intereſt 
for a King of England to be at peace in his dominions. The reaſon 
is plain; as it is the intereſt of Zngland to keep the balance even in 
Europe, Lewis, who had formed vaſt projects, would have been in 
danger of being oppoſed by a King of England, who having no diſ- 
trations at home, might in the end purſue his true intereſts, or be 
forced to it by his Parliament, And therefore, Lewis XIV. has 
been ſatisfied to keep England embroiled, and for that purpoſe, to 


hold ſecret correſpondence with the leading Torys, who at length 
| have diſcovered themſelves in the laſt years of Queen ane. 


It ſeems therefore to be the French King's intereſt to preſerve a 


good underſtanding with the Forys, in order, by their means, to 


foment the troubles in England. This is ſtrictly true, when he 
forms deſigns againſt the reit of Europe. But if he aims to live in 
peace, and ſtand upon his defence, in caſe of invaſion, nothing can 
be more for his advantage than to cultivate the King of England's 


_ friendſhip, according to the conſtant maxim of Lew:;'s predeceſſors, 


whether the miniftry be Whig or Tory, France may now be ſaid 
to be invincible, as long as England declares not againſt her. But if 
the King of England is provoked, and enters into a new alliance with 
Holland and Germany, the laſt war's experience ſhows that France is 


very far from being invincible. It may therefore be affirmed, that 


if the illuſtrious Prince (1) now at the heim of the French affairs, in- 
tends not to purſue the vaſt deſigns of Lewis XIV, it is not his intereſt 
to cheriſh the troubles of Zng/and, which, inſtead of being for his ad- 
vantage, may greetly turn to his prejudice (2), I confeſs in the in- 
direct aſſiſtance given the Pretender in France, the regent's proceed- 
ings ſcem to deſtroy the maxim I mean to advance. Time will un- 
fold, perhaps, the myſtery of this pulicy. But in the mean while, 


the two parties in Exgland, and has given too much credit to inter- 
Perhaps, the Pretender himſelf has been 


[ have but one obſervation more to make, with which I ſhall con- 
clude what I have to ſay concerning the Whigs and the Torys. In 
ſpeaking of their ſeveral views, intereſts and characters, I pretend not 
to include every particular perſon of either party, but only their 
leaders and managers, with ſome of the moſt active of both ſides. 


Though the people in general, by inclination, or intereſt, are either 


Whigs or Torys, it does not follow that every ſingle perſon acts in 


(1) The Duke of Orlern:. 


(2) It muſt be obſerv'd, that what Rapin ſays here of the intereſt of France, with regard to the 
Crown, England and Hyland, ſigned January 4, 1717+ this Diſſertation being figiſhed in Fibruary 1716. 


the views I have aſcribed to them, It is certain muſt ſuffer themſelves 
to be led without knowing where it is intended to conduct them, or 
examining the courſe preſcribed them. Conſequeniiy they are far 
from being concerned in the intrigues and cabals of their leaders. Such 
a one has lifted himſelf a Tory, as being attached to the Church of 
England, and afterwards, without knowing how, finds himſelf obliged 
to maintain the principles of the High Flyets and rigid Torys, though 
contrary to his inclination. There wc thouſands of good EngliEmen, 
without doubt, who grieve to ſez their country thus rent with divi- 
ſions, and would gladly embrace all expedients to put a ſtop to them. 
But it is not eaſy to obſerve a juſt neutrality, becauſe it is difficult to 
be without ambition and avarice. I hoſe who ſtand neiwter, a; I 
ſaid, are neither preferred nor truſted, by reaſon that one of the pu- 
ties are always in power, and have nothing more at heart than the 
advancing their friends, or gaining ſome of their adverſaries. Con- 
ſequently there can be no poſts or offices for men, from whom the 
prevailing party can expect no manner of ſervice, Moreover, how 
can a man be neuter between two parties, each of whom repreſent 
their adverſaries as deſigning thoſe evils which are moſt apt to ful 
men with fears, I mean, che deſtruction of the religion they pre ſeſs, 
and the diſſolution of a Government, which alone, in their opinion, 
can render ſubjects happy? A man mult be very inſenlible not to be 
moved with ſuch dangers, when convinced of their reality. 

All Engliſbmen theretore are not to bear the blame of theſe unnatus 
ral diviſions, but only thoſe who cheriſh them for their own private 
intereſt, Who are they that would inveſt the King with abſolute 
power? Who are they that would debar free-born ſubjects of Liberty 
of Conſcience? Who are they, in a word, that labour to introduce 
Popery ? Can it be ſaid that theie are the views of every particular 
Tory? No, by no means. But they are the aims of the leader: 
who, for their own ends, ſeduce the poor people, and make no ſciu- 
ple to involve them in the danger of a civil war, 

It may be affirm'd, that it is not the Kingdom's inhtere!t for one 
of the parties to become ſo ſuperior as to meet with no oppoſition. 
Should it be the High-Flyers, they would introduce arbitrary power. 
And if it were the moderate Torys, their biaſs io the prerogative of 


the Crown, would at length enable the ſovereign to ſhake of the 


galling yoke of Parliaments, Were it poſiible for the Papiſts to be 
ſuperior, England would ſoon looſe her religion and liberty, On the 
other hand, if the Republican-W higs ſhould recover the advantage 


they have loſt, you would hear no more of the Kingdom hut the 


Commonwealth of England, as in Cromtvell's days. Laſtly, were 
the moderate Whigs to have the management, they would ſo guard 
againſt the incroachments of the regal power, that the ſovereign 
would be reduced to the condition of a Doge of Venice. | 

As for the two parties with regard to religion, *tis certain, if the 
Presbyterian> can ever act without controle, they will not be fatizhed 
till the Hierarchy of the Church of England be entirely demoliſhed, 
But then, if the rigid Epiſcopalians have nothing to ballance their 
power, the Presbyterians muſt expect to be openly perſecuted. And 
who knows whether they will ſuffer them to enjoy a bare Liberty of 
Conſcience ? 3 | 

Aſſuredly the welfare of the Kingdom conſiſts not in any of the 
ends propofed by the leaders of both parties. Ihe enly way to reitore 


peace and tranquillity, would be to leave the Government upon its 


antient foot, and the Church, as eſtabliſhed at the Reformation. It 
would alfo be neceſſary to grant a Toleration to the Presbyterians 


Who are very numerous in the Kingdom, If this way be not uſed, 
I cannot forbear thinking that he is miſinformed of the true ſtate of 


it will always be better ſor the ſtate that the people remain in divi- 
ſion, than if one of the parties ſhould acquire a ſuperiority, which 
would be more fatal to the publick than the equality which cheriſhes 
diſcord, I do not ſee what can put an end to this ſort of civil war, 
but the prudence of a juſt and equitable ſovereign, moderate in his de- 
fires and paſſions, a lover of the Proteſtant Religion, and that makes 
the good and happineſs of his ſubjects his ſole care and ſtudy. This 
is what may with reaſon be expected from the King who now fills 
the throne, ſince he poſſeſſes all thofe virtues in an eminent degree. 
May Heaven proſper his deſigns, and may be live to ſee the happy 
effects of his pains and endeavours ! 


Whigs and Torvs was written before the contluſion of the alliance between that 
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BBIES. Sce Monaſteries. 
Ts Abby-Lands reſtored by Q. Mary, 
| II. 42. annexed to the Crown, 54 


Abbots, Mitred I. 821. 1. 10 

Abbot, George, made Archbp. of Canterbury, II. 
179. reckoned a Puritan, 179, 215. gets George 
Villiers recommended to K. Fames 1, 187. Kills 
a Man, and retires from Court, 215. writes to 
R. James againſt Toleration of Popery, 222. 
crowns K. Carles 1. 243. ſuſpended, 259. has 
his ſummons to Parliament, 261. dies, 290 
Abalication, Debates about it, II. 786, Ge. 
Abhorrers; II. 712. expelled the Houſe of 


— 


. 


Commons, ; 714 
Abington, Earl of, Fames Bertie, goes over to 
the Prince of Orange, -- Ih 798 


Aces of the Parliaments of Scotland, II. 289, 
298, 299, 312, 725, 743, 740, 754: | 
Auadreſſers, II. 712 
Addreſes; Vote of no more Addreſſes to Charles 
1. II. 545. annulled, 557. Addreſſes of the 
Quakers, Independents, Sc. to Charles 11, 599. to 
James 11, 742, 753, 761, 768, 769. to the Pr. 
of Orange, 781, FA 785, 786. | 
Adelfrid K. of Northumberland, maſſacres the 
Monks of Bangor, 1.47 
Adjournment; difference between that and a 
Prorogation, e, . $50 
Adrian, the Emperor, his Rempart, I. 19 
Adrian  1v, Pope, I. 223. his Bull to K. 
Henry 11, | | 233 
Adrian vi, Pope, I. 751. enjoins a three years 
Truce between all Chriſtian Princes, 754. a good 
Chriſtian, but an indifferent Pope, 755 
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Aeelmar Bp. of Eaſt-Anglia depoſed, I. 173 
Aeitators, or Adjutators, ſet up, II. 529 
Agnadel Battle, ; | „ 


Annes Sorrel, I. 543, 549, 555 
Agricola, Fulius his ſeven Campains in Britain, 
I. 17. induces the Britons to conform to the 
Roman Cuſtoms, ibid. recalled and poiſoned, 18 
Aiguillon beſieged, | I. 423 
Hilo Colonel, comes over with the E. of Ar- 
gyle, II. 748. 1. 3. executed, 1014. 
Alban, St. the firſt Wo in England I. 28, 
64. — St. Albans called ſo from him, and a 
Monaſtery built there, 54 

Albany, D. of, Robert Stewart, forms a defign of 
ſeizing the Crown of Scotland, I. 499. ftarves 
Prince Dawid, ibid. his Negotiations with K. 
Henry v, and death, 527, 536 
D. of, Alexander Steavart, impriſoned by 


England, and makes a Treaty with Edward iv, 
626. procures his Pardon, and a Peace, ibid. eſ- 
capes to Dunbar, upon the King's attempting his 
life, 626. killed in France, ibid. 
m———D. of, John Stexvart, elected Regent of 
Scotland, I. 729. Henry v111. tries to get him 
removed from the Regency, 735, 756. takes 
Hamilton Cattle, 735. goes to Frame 737, 750, 
759. eſcapes to Scotland, 757. marches with an 
Army to the borders of England, ibid, 
Albemarle, Earl of, William de Fortibus, rebels 
againſt K. Henry III, I. 300 
— D. of, Edward Plantagenet, enters into 
a Conſpiracy againſt K. Henry iv, I. 489. dif- 
covers the Plot, | 489 
D. of, George Monk. See Monk. 
D. of. Chriſtopher Monk, II. 654, made 
Knight of the Garter, 661. ſent againit the D. 
of Mottmauth, 748 


gate coming into his Domittions, 


out of England, I. 329, 


James 111. K. of Scotland, I. 625, eſcapes into. 


— cc —__wG_@ K ——_ 


IE. 145. marries 1/abe/la, 149. makes Q. Eli- 
zabeth propoſals of Peace, 150. levies an Army 
againſt the King of Bohemia, 199. amuſes K. 
James 1. that he might not aſſiſt the Hollamders, 
or the Elector Palatine, 206. dies, ibid. 

bbigenſes, | I. 280 


Albion, whence ſo called, I. rv. Introd. 
 Albyvi le, Marquiſs of, his Memorial, II. 771. 
Alcazar-Battle, | „ II. 189. 
Alcui nus, e 


| Aldred Archbp. of York I. 218. repairs to K. 
William the Conqu. 167. oppoſes the levying of 


Danegelt, and dies, | 169 
Alebouſes monopolized, _ II. 204 
Alengon, E. of, Charles, brother to K. Philip v, 

ſlain at the battle of Cre, I. 424 


— D. of, his courage at the battle of Axin- 
court, 513. gives K. Henry v. a furious blow, and 
is killed, | | 514 
D. of, John, Son of the latter, taken pri- 
ſoner at the battle of Verneuil, 534 541, 546 
D. of, a marriage propoſed betwen him 

and Q. Elizabeth, II. r03, 104, 106. aſſembles 
an Army in favour of the Huguenets, 107. won 
from them by Catherine de Medicis, 108. takes 
the Title of D. of Arjou, ibid. declared Protec- 
tor of the Bekick Liberties, | 109 
Alexander 1. K. of Scotland, does Homage to 


demands Northumberland, and obtains a Penſion 
from K. Henry 111, 311. oppoſes the Pope's Le- 
312, 313 
Alexander 11. does Homage to K. Henry 11, 
I. 318. dies, | 321 
Alexander 111. marries Margaret Daughter to K. 
Henry 111, I. 318, 324, 4 4s ſettles the Suc- 
ceſſion of his Crown, | 365 
Alexander 111. Pope, I. 225. condemns the 
five Articles, 228. ſends Legates into England, 
230, 231. ſhews a great regard for Becket, 230 
Alexander 1v. Pope, his Bulls to get Money | 
331. caules obligatory 
Notes to be ſigned by the Engizh Clergy, 330. 
abſolves Henry 111. of his Oath concerning the 


Oxford-Provifions, 335 
Alexander Cementarius, I. 354 
Alexander de Hales, ibid. 


Alexandrine M S8. II. 363. u. 3. 
Agar ſucceeds Harold in his places, I. 134. 
baniſhed for a Conſpiracy, ibid. makes an inroad 
into Heręfordſbire, 134. defeated, but zun; 
| | ibid. 
Alfred the Great, ſent to Rome at five years old, 
and anointed by the Pope, I. 86. defeated by 
the Danes, go. forced to lie hid at a Neat-herd's, 
92. defeats the Danes, ibid. the Danes own him 
tor their Sovereign, 94. makes Laws, 95. in- 
ſtitutes Juries, and divides the Kingdom into 
Counties, Hundreds, and Tithings, ibid. regulates 
the Militia, ;b:d. encourages Trade and Naviga- 
tion, ibid. reſtores Arts and Sciences, and founds 
Oxford, ibid. diſtribution of his Time, 96. the 
Regulation of his domeſtick affairs, bid his 
Death and Iflue, 97. his Works, 6 
Alfred, Son of Ethelred, ſhut up in Ely Mo- 
naſtery, I. 123, 12, 129 
5 wo D. of Mercia, ? 118 
gerines commit Depredations on the Engliþ 
and Dutch Ships, II. 636. forced to make peace 
with England, 633, 653 


| 3 
Algier : The Earl of Sandwichs Expedition 


Albert, Cardinal and Archduke, beſieges Calais, | 


Prince Lewis, and to K. Henry 111, I. 278, 299. | 


there, | ; 


IT. 627 


nay 


IV. B. The Numbers I. and II. denote the Firſt and Second Volumes; and the Let- 
ter . the Notes at the bottom. K. ſtands for King, D. for Duke, &. 


Algitha, x 
All, . Gy 
Alice, a marriage coucluded between her and 
Prince Richard, I. 238. K. Henry 11. debauche; 
her, 243. reſtored to the K. of France, 2 ro 
Alten-Priories, ſeized by Edward 111, and re. 
ſtored, I. 437. their Revenues granted to K. 
Henry v, 509. Alien Eccleſiaſticks: Sta- 
tute againſt them, = 456 
Allegiance, Oath of, the Engiih offer to take it 
to K. Henry v. before he was crowned, l. 503 
Allen, John, commits great extortions, I. 741, 
764. proſecuted for it, | 741, 764 
— Pillian, ſets up a College at * II. III 


Sir Thomas, ſent with a Fleet to the 
Mediterranean, II. 65; 
Allibone, Sir Richard, made a Judge, II. 755. 

bs 
Allodial Lands, I. a 


Allum, the making of it brought to perfection, 


II. 176. engroſſed by K. James 1, wid. 
Aney, Duel there, | n 
Alnwick. A Congreſs there, I. 616, 618 


Alphonſo v 111. K. of Caftile, makes K. Henry 11. 
umpire of a diſpute between him and the K. of 
Navarre, 2 1 79 

Alphonſo x. reſigns to Prince Edward his pro- 
tenſions to Guienne, I. 327 

Alphonſas, Son of K. Edward 1, I. 361 

Alphonſa K. of Portugal, lays claim to Cafitle, 

| | I. 6; 


» 053 
Alphonſus K. of Arragon, adopted by Joan 0 
of Naples, "FR 

Alphonſo D. of Calabria, K. Henry vii. ſends 
him the Order of the Garter, I. 673. reſigns the 


Crown, and retires into a Monaſtery, 678 
Alphonſo, K. Philips Confeſſor, II. 42 
Alresford Battle, II. 508 


Alva, D. of, Ferdinand of Toledo, over-rans 
Navarre, I. 715. Viceroy of Naples, II. 45. 
blocks up Rome, 46. made Governor of che Lau- 
Countries, 82. exerciſes great cruelties, ibid. for- 
bids all commerce with England, 88. ſets up the 
Inquifition in the Low-Countries, 93. Mary C. 
of Scots relies upon his aſſiſtance, 104. recalled, 


| 100 

Amboiſe Conſpiracy, II. 61, 62 
Amboyna : Cruelties of the Dutch there, II. 227. 

n. 1. the Dutch paid zoo, ooo l. on that account, 
587, $91 

Ambresbury, . 
Ambrofius retires to Arnorica, I. 32. ſent for 
by the Britons, 33. Britain divided between him 
__ Vortimer, ibid. becomes ſole Monarch, 34 
ain, 


Amiens taken by the Spaniards, II. 146. re- 
taken by the French, 147. Treaty there, I. 621 
Anabaptiſit in England burnt, II. 14. an In- 
ſurrection of theirs, 623 
Anachroniſm in the Hiſtory of England, I. 628 
FS e Pope, dies, I. 223 
Andrew's St. Archbp. of, Hamilton, governs his 
Brother, the Regent of Scotland, II. 21. creates 
the Queen-Dowager troubles, 25, 79. perſecuts 
the Proteſtants, 52, figns the Hamiltonian Aſſoci- 
ation, 81. hanged, 97. an agcomplice in the 
King's murder, | 2014. 
— Archb. of, Fohn Sharp, murdered, 5 


Angles, whence they came, I. 26. land in 55 F- 
7 fan, | 49- 


3 
Ambrun, Archp. of, ſeat Ambaſſador to 125 
| II. 232 
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pain, 40. Anglo-Saxons, 26. give the Name of 
England to South-Britain, 42, 84. See Saxons. | 
Angleſey taken by the Engli/h, I. 359 
Anha't, Prince of, II. 200 
Anjou, D. of, Francis, negotiates a marriage with 
Q. Elizabeth, II. 111. the Articles of it, 113. 


comes to England, 111, 114. Q Elizabeth puts 


a Ring on his Finger, 114. is crowned D. of 
Brabant, 115. dies, 11 
Anlaff invades Northumbria, and is defeated, I. 
100, 101. retires into Ireland, 102. ſeizes Nor- 
thumbria, ibid. but is forced again to leave it, 103 
Ann of Luxemburg, married to K. Richard 11, 


I. 459 | 
Am Boleyn; account of her, I. 775. ſets K. 


Henry againſt Wolſey, 784. married to K. Henry, 
794. ber marriage made publick, confirmed by 
Cranmer; and declared valid by the Parliament, 
798, 802, crowned, 798. Sanders's Calumnies 
againſt her, 799. mollifies the King towards the 
Reformers, 804. countenanced the Reformation, 
$09. the Succeſſion of the Crown ſettled upon 
her iſſue, 802. K. Henry grows jealous of her, 
$10. is accuſed of Adultery, &c. ibid. ſent to 
the Tower, ibid. her Confeſhon, ibid. condem- 
ned and beheaded, 811. different opinions about 
ker, ibid, her marriage with K. Henry nulled, 
ibid her Sentence confirmed by the Parliament, 
+ | 812 

Ann of Cleve, a marriage propoſed between her 
and K. Henry, I. 820. and concluded, 824. the 
King diflikes her, 825. nulls his marriage with 
her, 826. ſhe conſents to the Divorce, 7b1id. 
dics, | HL 47. 4.3, 
Ann of Denmark; K. James demands her in 
marriage, II. 139. is driven by a ſtorm on the 
coaſt of Norway, ibid. comes to England, 161. 
crowned, 162. ſuſpects the Earl of Somerſet of 
being the cauſe of Prince Henry's death, 186. re- 
commends George Villiers to the King, 187. dies, 
| 198 

Ann, Princeſs, married to George Prince of 
Denmark, II. 732. leaves the King her Father, 
her Letter to the Queen about it, ibid. 
Annates aboliſhed, . 
Auneſley, Arthur, afterwards E. of Angleſey, had 
2 great hand in Charles 11's Reſtoration, II. 619. 


| | | | . 3. 
. Anointing and crowning introduced by K. A. 


fred, I. 100. . 2. 


Anſelm Archbp. of Canterbury, I. 185. falls 
eut with K. William 11, 187, 219. goes to 
Rome, 187. retires to a Monaſtery, ibid. recal- 
let by Henry 1, 191. a great ſtickler for the Ce- 
libacy of the Clergy, 192, 219. attempts to 
— from the King the Inveſtiture of Biſhops and 
Abbots, 192, 219, &c. dies, 221. account of 


his life and writings, 219,—221 
Anſpach, Prince of, commander of the Elector 
' Palatine's army, | IT. 199 
Ante-nati, II. 175 


Antoninus Wall, I. 19 
Antonio, D. diſputes the Crown of Portugal 
with K. Philip 11, II. 112. comes over to Eng- 
land, 115. Þrak, reſtores Peninſcha to him, 138 
Appeals to Rame : Statute againſt them, I. 797 
Apprentices, preſent Petitions to the Parliament, 


II. 403, 533, 534 Wore their hair cut round. 


ibid. u. 3. Declaration to encourage them to liſt 


in the Parliament's Army, | 464 


Arran, E. of, James Hamilton, his Character, 


I. 835. made Regent of Scotland, ibid. abjures 


the Proteſtant Religion, 837. the K. of France 
creates him D. of Chateleraut, and gives him a 
Penſion of 10000 J. per Annum, II. 12. per- 
ſuaded by the Queen-Dowager to reſign the R - 
gency to her, 25, 52. comes over to the Confe- 


derate Proteſtants, 56. conſpires to aſſaſſinate the 


E. of Murray, 67. forms a deſign of carrying off 
the Queen, 70. demands the Regency of Scot- 
land, go: R hr a Patent of Q. Mary for it, 
ibid. refuſes to ſubmit to R. James, Ho. ſent 
to priſon by the E. of Murray, ibid. dies, 107 

— Hamilton, Son to the D. of Chateleraut 
and E. of Arran, brings his Father over to the 
Confederate Proteſtants, 56. fancied that Q. E- 
kzabeth would accept him in marriage, 61 

—— E. of, James Stewart of Oghiltry, K. 
Fames's Favourite, made E. of Arran, II. 111, 
112. his Character, 113. he engages to keep 
the King unmarried for three years, 117. his 
credit decreaſes, 121. confined to his Houſe, 
eſcapes from the Scotch Fugitives, - ibid. 


Arras ; Treaty concluded there, I. 557 
Arches, Court of, : II. 291 
Ardentes, Courts in France, II. 57 


Ardey, gives Francis, the Dauphin, the 
K. of England, 0 


Aremberg, Count, ſuppoſed to be the Author of 
Sir Walter Raleigh's Plot, II. 161 

Areskin, John, perſuades the Proteſtants to take 
arms, II. 53, 56. made E. of Marr, 65. the 
Prince is committed to his cuſtody, 79. - ſigns a 
confederacy againſt Q. Mary and - Bothawell, ibid. 
No $4. VOL I++: e 


title of 


to Cromavell, II. 548. 


a Window fall down, 


choſen Regent of Scatland, 100. dies by poiſon, 
as was thought, 5 104 

Areshin, Governor to K. James 1, II. 110 

Argyle, E. of, Archibald Campbel, embraces the 
Reformation, II. 56. forced to fly into England, 
20. recalled by the King, 71. his pretended 
Proteſtation about the E. of Murrays having mur- 
dered the K. of Scotland examined, 91, &c. 
 ——  Marquiſs of, Archibald Campbel, a friend 
3. receives Charles 11. with 
great reſpect, 581. is Committed to the Tower, 
623. ſent to Scotland to be tried, ibid. beheaded, 

626 

——E. of, Archibald Campbel, refuſes to take 
an Oath impoſed by the Parliament of Scotland, 
II. 725. condemned for it, ibid. withdraws 
into Holland, ibid. a Widow in Amſterdam lends 
him 10, ooo J. 746. reſolves to make a deſcent 
in Scot/and, and perſuades the D. of Monmouth to 
invade England at the ſame time, ibid. lands at 


| Dunſtafnage, ibid. is taken and beheaded, 748 


Arlington, E. of, Sir Henry Bennet, is made Se- 
cretary of State, II. 633. was a Papiſt, though 
he pretended to be a Proteſtant, 652. one of the 
Cabal, 655. his Character, 658. 

Arlington, 664. is impeached by the Commons, 
674. made Lord Chamberlain, 676. affects an 
extraordinary zeal for the Proteſtant Religion, 16. 
loſes all his credit with the King and Duke, 1614. 
propoſes to the Prince of Orange a Marriage with 
Mary the D. of Yor#'s eldeſt Daughter, ibid. made 
Lord Chamberlain to K. James 11, 742. 2. 4. 


dies, 4 | 


Armada, the Spaniſh, account of it, II. . 15 
defeated, | 136, 137 
Armagnac, E. of, Dalbret, made Conſtable of 
France, I. 515, 519. murdered, 520 
— E. of, Jobn d Albret, offers K. Henry v1. 
one of his Daughters, 566. made priſoner, 568 
Armagnacs ſlaughtered, . $20 
 Arminianiſm wrongfully confounded with High- 


Church Principles, II. 240. n. 5. a Proclama- 


tion not to diſpute about it, 257. ſome expelled 
Oxford for preaching againſt it, bo 
Armorica, great multitudes of Britons fly thi- 
ther, GE. I. 41 
Arms of England, I. 257. the King's Arty in 

| 1. 742 

Armſtrong, Sir Thomas, Proclamation againſt 
him, II. 728. execofed;: 733 
Army, new-modelled, II. 515. CromwelPs 


great influence over it, 527. their petition to the 


Parliament, ibid. the declarations of the Officers 
to the Parliament, 528. ſet up the Council of 
Agitators, 529. preſent a threatning Petition to 
the General, 530. every thing done in the name 
of the Army, ibid. accuſes eleven Members of 


the Houſe of Commons, 531. ſhews great regard 


for the King, 532. their Commiſhaners appoint- 
ed to. treat with the Parliament, 533. the City 
of London's Declarations againſt the Army, 535. 
the Army's Manifeſto, bid. &c. pretends to a 
right of ſettling the Government, 537. deſiſts 
from meddling in State- affairs, 548. publiſhes a 
Declaration, 567. comes to London, ibid. arreſts 
_—_ one: Members of the Houſe of Commons, 
566. petitions the diſſolution of the Parliament, 
589. preſents Addreſſes to Richard Cromwell, 


603. he endeavours to become matter of it, 61d. 


the Officers combine againſt Richard, 604. _ 
are called to London, and form a great Council, 
ibid. demand Fleetwood for General, ibid. force 
Richard to diſſolve the Parliament, and ſeize the 
Government, 604, 605. diſcharge Ingoldsby, 


| Whaley, Lord Falconbridge, ibid. reſtore the Par- 


liament diſſolved in 1653, 605. grow jealous of 
the Parliament, 609. caſhiers ſeveral of their 
Members, ibid. appoint a Council of Ten, and 
another of Seven, and chuſe their own Generals, 
610. erect the Committee of Safety, ibid. the 


command of the Army voted to be in the Hands | 


of five Commiſſioners, 614. is disbanded, 621. 
the Commons vote to disband it, and give Cherves 
11. ſupplies for that purpoſe, 686, 687. K. 
ames 11. increaſes it, 762, 768. ordered by 
. Fames to rendezvous on Salisbury-plain, 777. 
moſt of the Officers declare they would not fight 
againſt the Prince of Orange, 778, it is disbanded 
by the Earl of Fever ſham, 781. paid and reformed 
by the Prince of Orange, ye 5 
Army, Standing, the Commons vote againſt it, 
II. 672. addreſs the King to disband it, 675. 
the King muſters it, 734. K. James makes a 
Speech for having one, es hs 2 
Arteville, James de, account of him, I. 416 
Arthur firſt appears, I. 34. flays Hee! K. of 


Areclute, ibid. created Patrician, 35. goes to 


Feruſalem, ibid. defeats the Northern Saxons, 
choſen Monarch 37. ravages the Country of the 
Pits, ibid. makes peace with Cerdic, 37, 38. 
aſſumes the title of Emperor, 38. goes to aſſiſt 
the K. of Armorica, ibid. his Crown is ſeized by 


Modred, ibid. lain, 39... his body found fix hun- 


dred years after, _- - 39, 243 


- 


made E. of | 


Arthur, E. of Bretagne, I. 257, 299. put un- 
der the K. of France's protection, 251. rœonciled 
to K. John, returns to K. Philip, ibid. marries 
the K. of France's daughter, and beſieges Mira- 
bel, 264. taken priſoner, and ſent 10 Falaiſe, 
ibid. his bold reply to K. Jokn, 265. dilap- 
pears on a ſudden, _” 

Arthur 1, D. of Bretagne, his Iſſue, I. 420 

Arthur, Prince, born, I. 655. married to Ca- 
therine of Arragon, 685. dies, ibid. 

Articles, fix, and afterwards forty one drawn by 
the Barons, I. 300 

Articles, the ſix bloody, I. 82 1. repealed, II. 9 

Articles of Religion, I. 21.8. 7 

Articles of Marriage between Prince Charles and 
the Infanta, II. 196, 217, &c, between him 


and Henrietta, 222 
Articles, Lords of the, II. 312 
Articuli Cleri, II. 169 
Artois, I. 109 


Arundel, E. of, William de Albiney, perſuades K. 
Stephen not to engage with Herr, D. of Nor- 


mandy, | I. 209 
- E. of, Edmund Fitz- Alan, refuſeseto ſerve 
K. Edward 11, I. 392. hanged, 401 


E. of, Richard Fitx-Alan, takes poſſeſion 
of Cherbourg, I, 454. authorized to examine the 
publick accounts, 463. takes a Fleet of French 
Merchants, &c. ibid. throws up his Commiſſion, 
ibid. made Admiral by the Parliament, 465. aſ- 
ſiſts the D. of Bretagne, ibid. plunders Ree and 
Oleron, ibid. committed to the Tower, 468. be- 
headed and paſſes for a Martyr, 408 

— E. of, Jobn Fitz-Alan, attacks Lagni, 
I. 555. defeats the Rebels in ' Normandy, ibid 


ſlain, 


; T7 
E. of, his Character, II. 5. Bal 
12,000 /. by the E. of Warwick, 20. imprifoncd, 
22. adhered to the Romiſb Religion, 29. ſent to 
inform Q. Mary of what had been done for her in 
London, 30, 31. apprehends the D. of Northum- 
berland, 31. made Lord Stexward, 33. fancied 
that Q. Elizabeth would have him for a Husband, 
61. leaves England, 74. enters into a Plot a- 
gainſt Secretary Cecil, 88. dies, 112 
E. of, Thomas Hozward, impriſoned, II. 
251. brings old Parr to Court, thy 
Arundel, Henry Lord, of Wardour, committe 
to the Tower, II. 692. Bed/oe's depoſition againſt 
him, 693. impeached by the Commons, 704. 
releaſed, 733. made Lord Privy-Seal, 556 
Arundel, Thomas, Archbp. of Canterbury, im- 


joins with the D. of Lancaſter, 471. makes a 


the King from ſeizing the Revenues of the Cler- 
gy, 496. obtains an order to take informations 
concerning the Le/lards doctrines, 505. complains 
to the King of Sir John Oldcaſile, ibid. dies, 507 
Arundel, Humphrey, heads the Devonſhire Re- 


642 
 Aſp-Wedneſday ; Aſhes on that day . 
| II. 11 


Vice-Conſtable granted him, I. 642 
Aske, Mr. heads the Yorkfire rebels, I. 817 
 Aihew, Ann, executed, I. $46 
Aſgaſſins, I. 252 


Aſſemblies, general in Scotland, II, 297, 30s, 


306, 307 


Aſſembly of Divines meets, IT. 481. writes to 
the Churches abroad, 495. Mr. Selder's ſaying to 


Aſfaciations in ſeveral parts of England, II. 467. 
the Houſe of Commons enter into one, 718. one 
in behalf of the Prince of Orange, 777. the Bi- 
ſhops and ſome Lords refuſe to ſign it, 783. ſign- 
ed by the Lords, | \ on 

Aſſociated 8 3 

ley, Sir Jacob, II, 456. 
£4 the WD at 859 ale of Naſeby, 517. 
made a Lord, _ ibid. 

Afton, Sir Roger, | II. 159 

Aſtwood, Thomas, conſpires againſt K. Henry v A, 


II. 498 


I. 674 
Atheling, 0 
Athelmar Bp. of Wincheſter, I. 321. baniſhed, 
333, 335 

| Athelney, I 


| "TRE 

Athelftan ſueceeds his Father, though a baſtard, 
I. 100, his wars with the Danes, ibid. invades 
Scotland, 101 expoſes his brother Edwin to the 
mercy of the wayes, ibid. founds an Abbey, 
ibid. is invaded by the Scots and” Danes, but de- 
feats them, ibid. lays a Tribute on the Weiß, 


a 
k— 


ibid. miracles in his faygur, d. his Death and 
91 1 Chara er, 


peached of High- Treaſon, and baniſhed, I. 468. 
Speech in praiſe of K. Henry iv, 484. diſſuades 


bels, II. 15. hanged, 16 
Aſaph, | I. 43 
Aſcham, Roger, | I. 28. . 4. 


Aſcham, Mr. murdered at Madrs 3 594 


Ahbburnham,. Colonel, II. 470, 371, 72, 380 - 
Aton, Sir Ralph, extraordinary Commiſſion of 


them, ibid. n. 6 
Aſſerius ip; . 
{/izes ſuſpended, II. 469 


led up the main 


J — — — —— 


; " 
1 
1 


heads the Corn Rebels, 


„Seal, 


put to the rack, and confeſſes all he knew, 


. 
- pears 
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An INDEX to the Two Volumes of the Hiſtory of England. 


Character, 102. had the Bible tranſlated into 
Saxon, we ITED. © 
Athol, E. of, hanged, I. 385 


—— E. of, beſieges Kildrummy, I. 415. _ 
ibid. 

E. of, cauſes James 1. to be murthered, 
I. 560 

—— E. of, ſigns a Confederacy againſt Q Mary 
and Bothavell, II. 79. the Lord Grange gains 
him to his ſide, 104. made Chancellor of Scot- 
land, 111. dies, ibid. 
; Marquiſs of, marches againſt the E. of 
Argyle, II. 747 
Aton taken, I. 680. Treaty there, ibid. 
Attainders, the power of repealing them granted 
to K. Henry vin, I. 753. the Parliament ex- 
claims againſt Attainders in abſence, I. 14 
Aviſa married to Prince Joh, I. 246. di- 
vorced, ä 262 
Awvocation of K. Henry viir's divorce, I. 783, 784 
Aubigny, Baron of, Eſme Stewart, becomes K. 
Famess Favourite, II. 111. made E. and D. 
of Lenox, 112. Q. Elizabeth lends to accuſe him 
of holding intelligence with France, 113. his 
Character, bd. grows odious to the people, ibid. 
retires into France, where he dies, 115, 116 
—- Lord, Stewart, killed, II. 462. 1. 2 
—— Lady, IT. 487 
Audley, Lord, James Tuchet, marches againſt the 
E. of Salisbury, I. 582. lain, ibid. 
— Lord, Tuchet, ſent into Bretagne, I. — 
681 
Audley, Sir Thomas, made Chancellor, I. 795. 
his Character, 8 29. dies, | 839 
Augmentatians, Court of, J. 809 
Azujtin the Monk ſent into Eng/and by Gregory 1, 


I. 65. his Queries to the Pope, 67. his Death 


and Epitaph, 03. remarks on him and his Miſ- 
ſion, 79 
Auſtin's, St. Monaſtery, I. 145. and Monks, 
= | 207, 268 
Auſiria, D. of, Charles, a marriage propoſed 
between him and Q. Mary, II. 67. ſeeks . E- 
tizabith in marriage, „ 84 
Aximcaurt Battle, I. 512, Cc. 


B. 


B Vigor, Anthony, enters into a conſpiracy 


againſt E lizabeth, II, 124. apprehended 
and executed, 125 


Bacon, Sir Nicholas, made Keeper of the Great 


Bacon, Sir Francis, made Lord Chancellor, 
190. his Character, 101, 191, 204. Is accuſed 


by the Commons, ſent to the Tower, and turned | 
cout of his Office, and of the Houle: of Lords, 


204. remarks on his Tliltory of Henry v1. ibid. 
| 682 

Bad, Thymas, a Lollard burnt, I. 501 
 Bajaxt made priſoner by Tamerlane, I. 491 

Bailez, one of Q. Marys Servants, brings let- 
ters over trom Ridolpho, II. 99. n 
ibid. 


taken, 


Bainam burnt, | | I. 793 
Balioc, Chancellor, abuſed by the mob, dies in 
Newgate, I. 401 

Baldoc, Mal er, Prior of Laund hanged, I. 492 

Baldwin, Archbp. of Canterbury, puts K. Ri- 


chard in mind of the obligation of his Coronation 


Oath, I. 244. an account of him, 354 
Balfour, Sir William, Lieutenant of the Tower, 


examined, II. 369, 377. removed, 402 


Baliol, John, puts in for the Crown of Scotland, 
ves homage to K. Edvard, 372. 


clares againft K. Edward, ibid. is defeated by 
him, and foreed to reſign his Kingdom, 375. lives 
on his Eſtate in Normandy, | 382 

Baliol, Edward, is crowned K. of Scotland, I. 


414. does homage to K. Edward, ibid. gives 


up Berwick, and ſeveral other places to K. Ed. 
<vard, ibid. and 415. is ſurprized and driven 
out of Scotland, 415. an account of his conditi- 
on, 429. makes over his right to Scotland to K. 
Edward, for a yearly penſion, ibid. 

Baliol College, by whom founded, I. 375. u. 8 


Bancroft, Richard, made Archbp. of Canterbury, | 


II. 163. on the Puritans, ibid, inſtils in- 
ſtils into the King maxims of arbitrary power, 


ibid. preſents to him the Articuli Cleri, 169, 


176. perſecutes the Puritans, 176. dies, 179 
Baues, Jobu, Bp. of Oxford, II. 3 55. 1. 3 
Bang Monaſtery demoliſhed, I. 47 
Bamci- bourn ſight, | 5 7 . 7 
Bantam, K. of, ſends an Embaſſy to England, 

be 33,90 II. 726 
Barbadees reduced by the Pazliament's — 
| 1I. 586 


IT. 62, fi. . 8. 55 


a material emiſhon in that Hillory, I. 663. miſ- 


. ap- 
before the Parliament of England, 374. ; | 


Ball, Jobn, a ſeditious Prieſt ſtirs up the mob, 
by his ſeditious diſcourſes, I. 457, 458 
Bambridze, Chriſtopher, made Archbp. of York, 
L. 703. made Cardinal, 710. dies, 728 
Banbriche condemned to the flames, II. 48. 
ſigus an abjuration, ibid. burnt, ibid. 
Banbury Caſtle taken, II. 462 


Bards, I. vt. Introd. 
Barebone, Praiſegod, his Parliament, II. 590 
Barlw, Biſhop, I. 820 
Barlow, Thomas, Biſhop of Lincoln, II. 758 
Barnardiſton, Samuel, II. 403. *. 3. 

' Barns, Dr, executed, I. 828 
Barnet Battle, I. 613 


Barnevelt is the Head of the Arminians, II. 
180. comes to England to treat about the redemp- 


tion of the Cautionary Towns, 192 
Barnſtable, II. gor, 504 
Barnwell enters into a plot to aſſaſſinate Q. E- 

lizabeth, II. 124. executed, 12 


Baron, that title to whom limited, I. 386 
Barons revolt againſt K. Stephen, I. 201, 202. 
defeated, 203. oppreſs the . 205. ſide 
with the D. of Nor mandy, 210. deprived of their 
Caſtles by Henry 11, 222. demand the re: eſta- 
bliſhment of their former Laws and Privileges, 
275. beſiege K. John in the Tower, 276. ex- 
communicated by the Pope, 277. offer the Crown 
to Prince Leawts, ibid. refuſe to meet in Parlia- 
ment, and oppoſe the exactions of the See of 
Rome, 318. an account of their wars with Hen- 
ry 111, 332—336—344- renounce their allegi- 
ance, 338. form a new plan of Government, 
339. to which the King and Prince are forced to 
conſent, ibid. ſeverely handled by Henry, 341. 
{wear fealty to Edward 1, 357. refuſe to ſerve 
him in Guienne, except he commands there in 
perſon, 378. preſent an addreſs to Edward 11, 
390. take up arms, 390, 391. a general par- 
don granted them, 391., publickly beg the King's 
pardon, 392. preſent to him a liſt of ſeveral 
Grievances, 391. take uparms on account of the 
Spencers, 395. are reduced to great ftraits, 396. 
ſome ſubmit, others are ſeverely puniſhed, ibid. 
take up arms. againſt K. Richard, 464. are put 
off, ibid. continue in arms, ibid. upbraid the 
King, and threaten to chuſe a new one, 465. 
ſummoned by him to Nottingham, 468 
Baronets, when firſt inſtituted, II. 18 
Bartholomew's Hoſpital, St, by whom founded, 


I. 504. 2. I 

Bartholomec's, St. Maſſacre, II. 102 
Barton, Elixabetb, an account of her, I. 801 
Barton, James, II. 728 


Bail, Council of, account of it, I. 693. 
/þ Ambaſſadors ſent thither, EY 
Baſfilowitz, Fobn, Czar of Muſcovy, ſends an 
Embaſly to Q. Flixabetb, II. 82. makes an al- 
liance with her, and grants the Engliſ Merchants 
great privileges, - ibid. 
Baſing Caſtle beſieged, II. 509. taken, 518 
Baſtavict, Dr. II. 302. u. 2. 354 
Bateman, Charles, executed, | . 750 
Bath taken, II. 518. attacked by the D. of 
Monmouth, | Ti 749 
Bath, E. of, John Bourchier, raiſes Troops for 
Q. Mary, | | II. 30 
E. of, John Granville, ſecures Plymouth 
for the Prince of Orange, II 
Battle of Towton, I. 596. 


Eng- 


e-77 
of Barnet, 613. of 


2 466. of Saltheath, ibid. of Bradock- 
down, ibid. of Chaldgrave Field, 477. of New- 
bury, 478. ſecond Battle, 505. of Stratton, 479. 
of Lanſdown, ibid. of Roundway-down, ibid. of 
Marſton-moor, 499. of Alresford, 500. 
pedy-bridge, 50. of Naſeby, 517. of Langport, 
| 18 

Battle Abbey founded, 4 168 

—— Abbot of, complains of the Pope's exac- 
tions, I. 31 
Bavaria, D. of, ſubdues Upper Auſtria, II. 


Electoral Dignity, 21 


9 
Baxter, Richard, preferment offered him at the 


Reſtoration, II. 621. x. 4. his trial, 744 


England, .. © U. 7. 8. 9 
Beaton, Cardinal, his Character, I. 835. ſeizes 
the Regency of Scotland, ibid. removed, ibid. 
ſeizes the Government, 836. cauſes Wiſhart to 
be burnt, 845. murdered, ibid. 
Beauchamp, Henry de, made Governor of Ca- 
lais, J. 427. 
Beaufort, Origin of that Name, I. 467 
——- Fohn, created E. and Marquiſs of Somer- 
ſet, ibid. taken priſoner at the battle of Bauge, 
| . exchanged for the E. of Eu, ibid. created 
. of Somerſet, | ibid. 
Jobs, ſlain at the battle of Tewwkesbury, 
| I. 615 
— D. of, Henry Somerſet, is made Prefi. 
dent of Wales, I. 742. n.4 
Beaufort, D. of, commands the French Fleet, 
II. 642 
Beaumont, Henry de, made Governor of War- 
wick Caſtle, I. 170, firſt E. of Warwick, ibid. 
Beaumont, Lieutenant Colonel, II. 7 
Beaumont, Mary, a Servant in Sir George 722 
lierss Family, II. 187, 1. 4. married to Sir 
George, ibid. created Counteſs of Buckingham, 
195, diſpoſes of all offices, 201. zealous for 


Edgehill or Keinton, II. 461. of Tadcafter and | 


at Cro- | 


200. retires to Munich, 205. inveſted with the 


Bays ; the Art of making them brought into | 


9 | King alone, | 


| 


the Romiſb Religion, | 3 5 

Beau ait, Bp. of, ſent by the K. of 3 va 
perſuade the Emperor to detain K. ich 0 
I. 254. taken priſoner, 5 1 

Becket, Thomas, made Chancellor, I. 22 wt 
account of him, 226. made Archb. of on = 
bury, cauſes of the quarrel between him ang th 
King, 226, 227, &c. retires into Flanders, yy 


| returns to England, 232. is murdered, ibid in; 


racles wrought at his Tomb, 233. h 


moliſhed, and Bones burnt, 's Shrine de. 


Bede, an account of him. I ny 
Bedford ſeized by the Barons, I. 202. taken 


by K. Stephen, ibid 
D. of, Jobn Plantagenet, cauſe; K. 
Henry v1. to be proclaimed K of France and 
takes the title of Regent, I. 533. his Character 
535. is made Protector, 5 36. efeats the 
French at the battle of Verneuil, 541. comes to 
England, and takes the title of Protector 6 
tries to reconcile the D. of Gloceſter and Bp. 15 


Wincheſter, ibid. returns to France, 46. his ac- 
tions there, 54755 . hath the Maid of O, 
leans tried for her life, 300. 


manries Jagueli 
of Luxemburgh, 556. dies, 558. his Cars 
and Elogy, 1 7 youre bud, ibid. n. 3 
— D. of, Faſper de Hatfeld, I. 6cc. | 
Lord Lieutenant ET fond 4 25 85 
E. of, Fohn Ruſſel, at firſt Lord Ruſte! 
and Lord Privy-Seal, appointed by K. Henry's 
will one of the Regents of the Kingdom, II. 1 
made E. of Bedford, _ 19. 2. ; 
E. of, William Ruſſel, commands in the 
Weft for the Parliament, II. 466. retires to the 
King, 490. returns to the Parliament, 494. his 
reply to K. James 11, _ 779 
Bedingfield, Sir Henry, Elizabeth committed to 
his care, e II. 38 
Bedloe, William, a witneſs in the popiſh Plot, 
II. 692, his depolitions, 693, 694, 696, 702, 
798, 709, 710. accuſes the Queen, 696. im- 
probabilities in his depoſitions, 709, 710., dies, 
712. his depoſition on his death-bed, 513 
Beggars; the Proteſtants ſo called, II. 76 
Bellarmine writes againſt the Oath of Allegiance, 


5 1 IL 1 
| Bellaſis, Henry, committed to the Fleet, lt 
5 | | — 315 
— Colonel, defeatsd, II. 7 


Lord, ſent to the Tower, II. 692. 
Bedlow's Depoſitions againſt him, 693. impeach- 
ed by the Commons, 704. 2 out of the 
Tower, 733. one of K. James Council, 778 

Benefit of the Clergy what, II. 10. 2. 1. Act 
ordering who ſhould enjoy it, and who not, 10 

Benevolence, K. Edward iv. raiſes money that 
way, I. 619. revived, 670, K. James 1. tries 
to get money that, way, II. 186, 201, 215, 227 

Bentinck, William, ſent by the Prince of Orame 
to K. James 11. with offers of his Service, II. 
749. was for having the Prince of Orange made 


94 


Berengarius, © | 421% Se. 


Berkley, William, created E. of Nottingham, I, 
Ds 5 6b 
- Sir John, helps K. Charles 1. to make 


his eſcape, II. 539, 540 
| Sir William, lain, | It bis 
judge, ined, bh IL. 493 
Berkflead, J ohn, executed for being one of the 
Judges of K. Charles 1, 8 II. 631 
Ber monaſey Abbey, Q. Elizabeth N oodvil' con- 
fined there, | | I. 657 
Bernard-heath Battle, I. 587 
Bernicia, Kingdom of, J. q 
Bertram wounds K. Richard 1, I. z5 


Bertram writes againſt Radbert, I. 21 7 
Bertie, Peregrine, Lord Willoughby, comman 
the Eng/i/ Troops in France, 6-130 
Berulle, Father, ſent to Rams about the mar- 
riage of Wenrie:ta with Prince Charles, II, 233 

erwick ſurrendered by Q_ Margaret to the 
Scots, I. 597. ſhe lands there, 599. taken by the 
D. of Gloceſter, 626. and by Sir Marma 
Langdale, II. 551. reſtored, 561. ſecured by 
General Monk, | | 611 
— D. of, James Fit. james, carried by the 
King his Father into France, 1 
Bethel, Slingsby, Sheriff of Londen, II. 713. 
fined, 72] 
77 


Beverley Abbey, ranſacked by Robert Bruce, 


39 
Bible tranſlated into Engliſh by Richara Fitz- 
Ralph, I. 483. and John de Treviſ/a, ibid. burnt 
by Tonſtal, 804. the Convocation petitions to 
have it in Exgliſ, 80g. printed by K. Henrys 
order, 819. and ordered to be ſet up in Churches, 
ibid. n. 2. 824. People allowed to have it in 
their Houſes, 824, 834. diſputes concerning f 
Verſion, 832 
Billeting of Soldiers, II. 259, 265 
Billing ſley, Captain, II. 67 373 
' Bilney burnt, IJ. 793 
Biondi, Sir Francis, | n 
hirinus 
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Birinus converts the Wiſi-Saxons, I. 74. builds 
2 Cathedral at Dorcheſter, ibid. 

Birminzham taken, II. 476 

| Biron, Marſhal de, perſuades K. Henry Iv. not 
to fly into England, II. 138. inveſts Koan, 140. 
ſent to England, 154. beheaded, | 


of York, or Lindisfarn, 71. of Lincoln, 73. of 
Hagulftad, or Hexham, ibid. of Dorcheſter, 74. 
of Wincheſter, ibid. of Sherborn, 75. of Lich- 
feld, ibid. of Worcsſter, Hereford, Lichfield, and 
Cheſter, 74. of London, 76. of Dunmoc, or 
Thetford, or Norwich, ibid. of Selſey, or Chi- 
chefter, 77. of Crediton,” or Kirton, Wells and 
Petrockſtow, or Padftow, 113. of Oxford, Cheſter, 
Glocefter, Briſtol, and Peterburgh, 829, 823 

Biſhops, how their Patents ran in K. Edward 
v1's reign, II. 24. whether Jure Divino, 354. 
by what title they fit in Parliament, 359. the 
Bill for taking from them their Seats in Parlia- 
ment, 360, 363. political reaſons for excluding 


them, 379. the Act for their excluſion repealed, | 


626. their voting in cafes of blood examined, 
707. four popiſh Biſhops conſecrated, 755. ſeven 
{ent to the Tower, 763. preſent to K. {wh 11. 
articles of Advice, 777. all, except the Biſhop 
of London, refuſe to ſign the Aſſociation, 783. 
nine of them ſign it, 78 
Biſhops in Scotland, conditions laid upon them, 
II. 299. reſtored to their ſpiritual rights, i634. 


teſtif / their abhorrence for the Prince of Orange's' 


invaſion, and are forced to fly, 1 
Blackheath Battle, N I. 680 
Blake, Admiral, his exploits, II. 587, 588, 

Wn: 595, 596 
Bletbhævin K. of Wales, I. 170 
Blois, Treaty of, II. 102 
Blood ſeals the Crown, II. 661 


Boadicea, Q. of the Icenians, ſcourged by the 
Romans, I. 15. ſtirs up the Britons to maſlacre 
80,000 Romans, ibid. her Speech to her army, 


16. is defeated, and poiſons herſelf, ibid. 
Bocher, Joan, burnt, II. 14 
Hoc kla nd, I. 148. 1. 4. 150. u. 


Bohemia, affairs of, II, 197. Proteſtants there 


oppreſſed, ibid. &c. chuſe the, Elector Palatine 
King, | 198 
— K. of, lain at the battle of Crefſy, I. 


425. his Standard, 5 | ibid. 

Bohemian Students carry Wicklif's doctrine in- 
to their own Country, | | I. 481 

Bots, 24 Arg , "$08.4 

Boleyn, Ann, an account of her, I. 775. whe- 
ther K. Henry's love for her was the cauſe of his 
_ divorcing Q. Catharine, 779. married to King 
Henry, 793, 794. Sanders calumnics againit 
her, 799, n. 1. the ſucceſſion of the Crown 
ſettled upon her iſſue, 802, 1s accuſed of A- 
dultery and Inceſt, 810. condemned and be- 
headed, 811. her marriage with K. Henry nul- 
led, ibid. her Sentence confirmed by the Par- 


lament, | 2 
Bombay Iſle, part of Q Catherine's portion 3 
| 30 

Bondmen, 8 | I. 150 
Boniface Archbp. of Canterbury, I. 315 


Bonner, Edmund, his Character, I. 829, 800. 
made Bp. of London, 820. is deprived, II. 18. 


reſtored to his Sec, 33. exerciſes his cruelty on | 


the Proteſtants, | 42 
Bonrepos, Monſieur de, hath ſeveral conferen- 


ces with K. James 11, „ 
Bonvile, Lord, beheaded, I. 587 
Boreheath Battle, I. 582 
Borgia, Ca ſar, I. 678 
Befworth Fight, I. 646 
Bote, I. 119. 8, 3 
bot habell, Lord, bribed by K. Henry to deliver 
up James Iv. to him, I. 669 


E. of, accuſed of having murdered the 
EK. of Scotland, II. 78. acquitted by means of 
the Queen, ibid. marries Q. Mary, 79. retires 
into Denmark, and is thrown into priſon, 82. the 


Queen had a daughter by him, 83 
—— E. of, conſpires againſt K. James, 
15 ; II. 137 

Bovine, Battle of, I. 27 
Boulogne given by K. Henry v1. to the Lord 


Beaumont, I. 559. taken by K. Henry vi, 
I. 840. reſtored to France, — 20 
Bourchier, Henry, made E. of Eſſex, 
— Thomas, Archbp. of Canterbury, I. 925 
3 


— Mr. plots to deliver up Brifol to K 
Charles 1, | | II. 
Braddock-down Fight, | II. 466 
Braghaw, John, judge of the new Court of 
Juſtice, II. 574. his body dug up, 622 
Brandon, Charles, created D. of Suffolk, 1. 726. 
marries the Queen-Dowager of France, 729. re- 
tires from Court, 731. dies, 42 
Brazen-noſe College founded, I. 691. n.5 
Breda, Negotiations there, 


155 
93 when erected, of Rocheſter, I. 86 
0 


I. 597 | 
Spain, II. 243. killed at the Iſle of Rhea, 261 


— — 
* 


Wyat; II. 37. deſerts to him, ibid. hanged, 38 


that Duchy, 224, 241; 426, Ce. 
Bretigny, Treaty of, I. 432 
Breton, Andrew, 7 I. 710 
Bridgman, Sir Orlando, II. 647, 654, 677 665 
: Bridgeate taken, I. 47 
Briel delivered by the States to Q. Elizabeth, 
II. 122. redeemed by them, 191 
Brigantes, | I. 14 
Briſiol taken by Q. Iſabella, I. 401. ſurrenders 
to the D. of Lancaſter, ibid. ſecured by the E. 
of Ehex, II. 461. a plot to deliver it up to K. 
Charles 1, 469. taken by Prince Rupert, 477. 
ſurrendered to General Fairfax, 518. taken for 
the Prince of Orange, 779. erected into a Bi- 


ſhoprick, I. 829 
| E. of. See Fohn Digby. 
Britain, whence ſo called, 1 Introd. Iv. di- 
vided by Conſtantine into three Provinces, 22. 
firſt called England, | 42, 84 
Britons, their Original, I. Introd. iv. Reli- 
gion, v. Government, VI. wars with the Ro- 
mans, 9, Qc. reduced to Extremity by the Pigs 
and Scots, abandoned by the Romans, 22 24. 
reſolve to call in the Saxons, 25. their firſt Con- 
verſion, 28 
Bromley, judge, one of the Regents of the 


Kingdom, $I. 


Brompton, John, I 48 

Break, Lord, his Pockets ſearched, II. 318. 
killed, 466 

Brown, Sir Anthony, appointed one of the Re- 
gents by King Henrys Will, II. 1 
Bruce, Robert, pretends to the Crown of Scot- 
land, I. 365. is excluded, 371. K. Edward 1. 
offers him the Crown, 5 7 
Robert, E. of Carrick, is crowned 
of Scotland, 1. 384. defeats the Engliſh, 392. 
is excommunicated, 394. purſues K. Edward, 
and takes his baggage, 396. dies, 410. his ad- 
vice to the Regents, 1 | ibid. 
Brutus his Story, | I. Intred. 11 
Bucer comes into England, II. 11. made Di- 


burnt, 5 45 
Buchanan, his Character, II. 76. and account 
of the K. of Scotland's murther, 76, 77. one of 
the Commiſſioners at the York Conference, 8 5. tu- 


Buchan, E. of, leads 7000 Scots into Arjou, 1. 


527. made Conſtable of France, 528 
Buck, George, 1. 647. n. 
Bucthurſt, Lord, Thomas Sackville, made Load 


cg II. 149. created E. of Dorfet, 160. 
ies, | 1 

Buckingham, D. of, Henry Stafford, his Chance 
ter and 
half, I. 633—636. demands the moiety of the 
Lands belonging to the Houſe of Hereford, 638. 
retires in a diſcontent, ibid. conſults with the Bp. 
of Ely about dethroning K. Richard, and advan- 
cing - the E. of Richmond, 639. takes up arms, 
641. his Troops forſake him, ibid. betrayed by 


Baniſter, and beheaded, ibid. 


— D. of, Edward Stafford, his diſgrace 


and death, | I. 748 
D. of. See Villiers. „ 

Budi de Verace, . II. 771 

Bulls of the Popes, to get money, I. 328, 329 


forbidding Eccleſiaſticks to pay Taxes to ſecular 
Princes, 378. Bulls grante 


to Cranmer upon his 
being made Archbp. 797 
| 


Bull againſt Q. Elixabeth, II. 95. another Bu 
of Sixtus v. againſt her, I 


ments in behalf of Deans, II. 363. uſed to 
call the rabble his bandogs, *  "403- 4 
Burghers and Aldermen, I. 151 
Burleigh, Lord. See Cecil. 
Burley, Captain, attempts to reſcue K. Charles 1. 
out of Carisbrook Caſtle, H. 545 
Burnet, Robert, I. 482 
Burnet , Dr. Gilbert, appears for the Lord 


account of the Pretender's birth, 764, re- 
irs to the Prince of Orange at the Hague, 770. 


773. reads the Prince of Oranges Declaration 
in the Cathedral of Exeter, 


B hs, Sir Fobn, plunders ſome Villagesia 


Burton, Dr. Henry, II. 302. x. 2. 
Butler, James, created E. of Ormmd, I. . 
—— Janes, created E. of Miigßbire, I. 5 0 
Byron, Sir Fohn, Lieutenant of the Tower, i : 
408, 410. removed, 416. made a Lord, 486. 
| u. 8 


5 C. 
CAbal, their Character, II. 656. and deſigns, 
ibid. make war upon Holland, ibid. receive 


a check, 665. K. Charles diffatisfied with 650 


II. 579, 6 
Bret commands the City. Traip'd bands Again 


Bretagne, whence ſo called, I. 40. affairs of 


vinity-Profeſſor at Cambridge, ibid. his bones | 


tor to K. James, 110 


anagement in the D. of Gloceſter's be- 


Burgeſs, Cornelius, anſwers Dr. Hacket's Fe 2, 


Ruſſel, II. 729. and Algernoon Sidney, 739: his 
c. 


publiſhes a Memorial againit the Pretender's birth, | 


Cabot, Jobn, diſcovers new Lands, t 658; 
85 Ty 68 6, . 
Cade, Tack, * 


I. | 
Cadiz taken by the Engliſh, . 
Ca doc, I 


e of Wool 
ſet up there, 437. beſieged by the D. of Burgun- 
4%, $59; Conference there, 746, 747. taken 
by the French, II. 47. offered again to Q. Eli- 
zabeth, 60. taken by the Spaniards, _ 145 
Calamy, Edmund, offered preferment, IT. 621. 
n. 4. impriſoned, | 63 
Calaſtream; Conference, and Truce there, 0 
| 670, 675, 672 
Caledoni ans defeat the Romans, I. 19, 20. con- 
quered by Severus, | 
Calendar reformed, 86. 1-136 
Calvert, Sir George, made Secretary of State, 
IL 192 
Cambray, League of, I. 506. Peace clade 
there, 786. II. 49. taken by the French, 68 1 
Cambria, 5 Introd. Iv 
Cambridge Univerſity founded, I. 112. Learn- 
ing reſtored there, 195. decrees in favour of K. 
Henry v1iit's divorce, 787. viſited by Q. Fliza- 
beth, II. 69. and by K. James 1. 186. Con- 
teſts between that Univerſity and James 11, 788 
E. of, Edmund of Langley, AS | Þ. 


3 [of York, I. 462. made Regent ot the Kingdom, 


0 
| — E. of, Richard of Coningeburgh, 505 
ſpires againſt K. Henry v. I. 511. beheaded, 4874. 
Camden, William, quoted or animadverted up- 
on, II. 51, 55, 61, 63, 67-87, 91—102. his 
account of K. Henry Darn/ey's murder, 76. writ 
nothing but by direction of K. Fames 1. 77. n. 1 
Campejus ſent Legate a Latere to England, I. 
738. recalled, 741. made Bp. of Salisbury, 759. 
appointed one of the Commiſſioners to examine 
into K. Henry's divorce, 780. his politick ma- 
nagement, 789.785. deprived of the Biſhop- 
rick of Salisbury, | 208 
Campian, Edmund, a Jeſuit comes to England, 
II. 112. executed, | 7; 11 4 
Candlemaſs ; carrying Candles on that day for- 
bidden, | | DR 


IE 11 
Cangians, | S 1 14 
Cannon, firſt uſed by the Engliſb, I. 425 
Canon Law brought inte Eg and, L 214 


Canons of Elfric. I. 144. of Councils. See 
Councils. | | 

Canons, Commiſſioners appointed to examine 
examine them, I. 801, 839. Canons appointed 


inte Scotland, 301. revoked, 306 

Canterbury plundered and burnt by the Danes, 
I. 120, 121. Archbiſhop's See there, when 
founded, 66. extends its juriſdiction over Wales, 
See their Names. 

Canute pon! K. of England by the Danes, 
I. 121. five battles between him and Edmund in 
one year, 123. account of his reign, 123, Cc. 
goes to Rome, 126. dies, ibid. his Character, 


| ibid, 
Capel, Sir William, fined, I. 675 


Lord, Arthur, condemned and executed, 


5 IL 51, : | 
„FFF. . 


Caractacus, General of the Britons, defeated, T. 


ne 13, 14 
Caraufius, | I. 21 
Carr, Sir Robert, afterwards E. of Somer/et, his 


Riſe and Fall, II. 179-189, 191 
Carcw, Sir Nicolas, executed, I. 820 
| Sir Alexander, endeavours to deliver 

Plymouth to K. Charles 1, II. 480. beheaded, ibid. 
Carey, Robert, ſent to K. 

carries him the news of Q. Elizabeth's death, 


158 
Carliſie rebuilt by William Rufus, I. 18 Par- 
liament there, 385. taken by the Scots, II. 519. 
ſeized by Sir Ph. Muſgrave, 551. ſends an ad- 
dreſs to K. James 11, 768. erected into a Bi- 


ſhoprick, _ | — 198 

Carteret, Sir Philip, II. 370. Sir George, 579. 
| xn. 3. 6 

Carthufians, 1 


3 421 
Cartwright, Thomas, Biſhop of Cheſter, it 


Caſimir, Count Palatine, comes to England; Il. 
110. careſſed by Q. Elizabeth, 111. made 
Knight of the Garter, | ibid. 

Caſſibelan defeated by Cæſar, I. 11, x2 

Caſtlemain, E. of, Roger Palmer, one of the 
complices of the Meal- Tub Plot, II. 711. ſent 
to the Tower, ibid. tried and acquitted, 712, 
ſent Ambaſſador to the Pope, 8 756 

Cher engages. with the D. of Gloe/ter, to 
wireſt the Crown from K. Eduard v, I. 633, 
| executed, 8 1 47 
| =— Robert, one of the contrivers of che _ 

3 er- 


Calais taken by Edward 111, I. 42 6. an 
9 | Englif Colony put there, $56 a Staple A Wool 


19 21 


by the Convocation, II. 321, examined by the 
5 | Commons, 354, 361, 380. Book of Canons (cnt 


145. Succeſſion of its Archbiſhops, 68, 69, 145- 


James 1, II. 133. 


75% 755» 758, 715 | 
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Suffolbs Daughters, 


| 277, 278. 


I. 436. ſlain, 


calls his third 
the Petition of Right, 271, 272. his queſtions 
do the Judges concerning the impriſone 


def St. Andrews, 
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der-Plot, II. 170. | flies into Warwickhirt, 


172. [ 
ſlain, bit 


Catherine, Princeſs, married K. Henry v, I. 
525. marries Owen Tudor, 31, 559 

Catherine, Daughter of K. Ferdinand, married 
to Arthur, Son of Henry vii, afterwards to his 
Brother, Henry viii, I. 673, 680, 685, 703, 
704. her marriage declared void by the Parlia- 
ment, 802. makes a moving Speech, 783. re- 
fuſes to part with the Title or Quality of Queen, 
802. . dies, 808. her Character, ibid. her di- 
vorce from K. Henry repealed, II. 34 

Catherine Howard married to K. Hey viti, 
I. 828. her lewdneſs diſcovered, 830. her con- 
feſſion and execution, | 831 

Catherine Parr married to K. Henry v111, I. 
837, 846. married to Adm. Thomas Seymour, 11. 
10. dies, a | 1 

Catherine, K. Charles 11's Queen, II. 630, _ 


9 
Catbolic; Ferdinand K. of Arragon left that h 


title to his Succeſſors, I. 733 
Cavaliers, II. 440 
' Cavendiſh, goes into the South-Sea by the 
Streights of Magellan, II. 134 


Cautionary Towns delivered by the States to Q. 
Elixabeth, II. 122. redeemed by them, 191 
Caxton, William, | I. 701 
Cecil, Sir William, Secretary of State to K. 
Edward v1, and Q. Elizabeth, II. 62. his Cha- 
rater, ibid. a Plot againſt him, 88. created 
Lord Burleigh, 96. made Lord Treaſurer, 103. 
* 4; ese, 149 
Thomas, Lord Burleigh, made Privy- 
Counſellor to K. James 1, | II. 159 
| Sir Robert, made Secretary of State, 


II. 146. created Baron of Eſingaon, Viſcount 


Cranburne, and E. of Salisbury, 160. his Cha- 
racter, 161, 175, 181. made Lord Treaſurer, 
175. his artifice to limit K. Fames's bounty to 
the Viſcount Rocheſter, 180. dies, 181 
—— William, married to one of the E. of 
II. 182 
Celano, Battle of, 8 I. 344 
Celebacy of the Clergy introduced into E pln, 
| 1 
Cerdic, his arrival, I. 36. ſlays Ambraſius, 7 
founds the Kingdom of Wefſex, 238 
Chalderave Field Battle, IT. 47 
_ Chambers, Richard, refuſes to pay Tunnage, II. 
fined, | | 280 
_ Champion, the firſt mention of ons at the King's 
Coronation, „ I. 453 
Chancellor; derivation of that name, I. 149 
Chandos, Sir John, made by K. Edward 111. 
Lieutenant-General of his Dominions in France, 


Philibert, Lord, created E. of BY, 
| = | 4. bes 
— Lord, faves the Princeſs Elizabeth's lite 
| II. 38 


Chani Lands alienated, II. 5. given to the 


King, 
CHARLES, Prince, (afterwards K. Charles 
1.) created Prince of Wales, II. 190. goes to 
Spain to fetch the Infanta, 220, 221. his anſwer 
to Pope Gregory's Letter, 221. ſwears to ſome 
private articles, 223. cauſes of the breach of his 
marriage with the Infanta, 225. the cauſe of the 
K. of Spain's letting him go, 226, u. 1. a mar- 
riage negotiated between him and Henrietta of 
France, 231234. Articles of his marriage with 


the Princeſs Henrietta, 233. makes his entry in- 


to London with her, 239. lends fix Ships againſt 
Rachel, 240. cauſes of the Conteſts between him 


and the Commons, 242. raiſes Money by Loans, 


243, 258. ſupports the D. of Buckingham, 252. 
diſſolves his ſecond Parliament, 253. his decla- 


ration, notifying the cauſes of his diſſolving the 


two laſt Parhaments, 255. means uſed by him to 
raiſe money, 258. reaſons of his conduct, 259. 
arliament, 261. his Anſwers to 


| Mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Commons, 279. reſelved ta 


call no more Parliaments, 284. his Inſtructions 


againſt the Presbyterians, 285. takes a Journey 
into Scotland, and is crowned at Edinburgh, 288, 
289. endeavours to reſtore Epiſcopacy in Scot- 
land, 289, 296. his Articles for his Chapel. in 
Edinburgh, 291. ſets on foot Ship-Money, 292, 
Ec. requires the Judges. opinion about it, 295. 


will not give up Ship-Money, ibid. ſends the 


Book of Canons, and the Liturgy to Scotland, 


300, 301. his wrong meaſures with reſpe& to 


Scotland, 303. his declaration to the Scots, 30 5. 
reſolves upon a war with the Scots, 308. makes 
peace with them, 309. his Letter to the Archbp. 

311. breaks the 'peace with 
Scotland, 313. adviſed by Laud, Hamilton, and 


| Strafford, to call a Parliament, 314. offended at 


the Commons proceeding in the examination of 
Grievances, 317. diffolves his fourth Parliament, 


_ 


ney, 321. condemns the Londoners to forfeit their 
rights, ibid. great alteration in his affairs, 322. 
the Author of Eikon Baflike, 347. deſigns. of 
his enemies, 384. the [rj Rebels publiſh a 
forged Commiſſion under his name, 386, 387. 
the poſture of his affairs at the beginning of the 
year 1642, 405. goes himſelf to the Houſe of 
Commons to ſeize the five Members, 407. the 
Parliament's intention was to ſtrip him of the 
greateſt part of his Authority, 418. his raſh an- 
{wer to the Commons about the Militia, 421. his 
Meſlage to both Houſes after paſſing the Bill a- 
bout the Excluſion of Biſhops, 431. informs the 
Parliament of his deſign to go into Jreland, ibid. 
extreme diſtruſt between him and the Parliament, 
432. is denied entrance into Hull, 433. pre- 
ares for war, 434. nineteen Propoſitions of the 
Parliament, 449. endeavours to become maſter 
of the Fleet, 456. ſets up his Standard at Not- 
tingham, 457. his Proteſtation at the head of 
is army, 460, fixes his Head-quarters at Shrew/- 
bury, ibid. the Univerſity of Oxford give him 
their Plate, ibid. the Battle of Ecgebill, 461. 
remarks on the Principles he would eſtabliſh, 467. 
retires 'to 77s ps ibid. ſeemed inclined to a 
peace, yet did not deſire it, 470. conſents to a 
Treaty, 471. his Propoſitions, ibid. forms the 
project of making a Truce with the 1r;/ Rebels, 
485. charged with countenancing Popery, 490. 
his Proteſtation about it, before receiving the Sa- 
crament, ibid. the Declaration of both Houſes a- 
gainſt him concerning the {ri Rebellion, 490, 
Kc. his Revenues are ſeized, 493. his anſwer 
to the Parliament's Commiſſioners at 7 
507, &c, his letters to the Queen found in his 
Cabinet, 511. defeated at Nafeby, 517. makes, 
by means of the E. of Glamorgan, a Treaty with 
the Trib Rebels, 521, 522. puts himſelf into 
the hands of the Scots, 523. whether he was 
ſold by the Scots, 525. is delivered to the Par- 
liament's Commiſſioners, and conducted to Holm- 
by, 527. is over-reached by Cromwell, 537. 
makes his eſcape from Hampton-Court, 539. car- 
ried to the Iſle of Might, and confined in Cari/- 
brook Caſtle, 546. his letter to both Houſes Jeft 
upon his Table at Hampton-Court, ibid. intends 
to make his eſcape, 545. his views, and thoſe of 
his adherents, 547. his laſt anſwer voted un ſa- 


7 | tisfactory, 563. High-Commiltion erected to try 


him, 567. the moſt eſſential Articles of his ac- 
cuſation, with reflections on them, 568. ſome 
of the moſt remarkable Depofitions againſt him, 

o. Sentence is paſſed upon him, ibid. is be- 
. ibid. where buried, ibid. his Charac- 
ter, N 5570, Cc. 
CHARLES, Prince, (afterwards K. cbael 1.) 
born, II. 286. the D. of Lauderdale ſent to 
invite him into Scotland, 555. takes the title of 
King, 575. is proclaimed King in Scotland, 577. 
would have been received there without condi- 
tions, 578. retires to Fer/ey, 579. he diſlem- 
bles his Reſentment upon receiving the conditions, 


obliged to ſign the Covenant before his landing, 
ibid. is prevailed upon to publiſh a Declaration 
of a ſtrange nature, 583. 1s crowned at Scone, 
and puts himſelf at the head of the Scorch army, 
Im marches into England, ibid. receives but 
ittle aſſiſtance from the Ergl/h, 585. is defeated 
at the battle of Worceſter, and 3 with great 
ow „ibid. is in great extremities abroad, 
580. 


of a penſion if he would go out of France, 592. 


applies to the Pope by means of Cardinal de Retz, | 


and abjures the Proteſtant Religion, ibid. ſends 
Sir John Greenvil to General Monk, 616. re- 
moves to Breda, ibid. is reſtored without any 
conditions, 617. makes his entry into London, 
ibid. deſigns to render himſelf abſolute , 618. 


was a Papiſt, and yet pretended an attachment to | 


the Proteſtant Religion, ibid. his governing 
maxim, zbid. his faults and good qualities, 619. 
grants the Republicans particular Letters of par- 
don, 620. twelve hundred thouſand — A 
year ſettled upon him, 621. appoints Commiſ- 
ſioners to try the Regicides, ibid. appoints guards, 


ibid. Proclamation forbidding all Meetings and 


Conventicles, 623. his Commiſſion for the Con- 
ference at the Savoy, 624. he is crowned, 625. 
remarks on the Hiſtorians of his Reign, 26:4. mar- 
ries Catharine, Infanta of Portugal, 630. ſells 


Declaration in favour of the Presbyterians, at 
which the Commons are alarmed, 633. the bran- 
ches of his Revenue, 634, u. reſolves upon a 
war with Holland, 636. the cauſes of that war 
inquired into, 638. proclaims war againſt France, 
642. his demands at the Congreſs at Breda, 644, 
645.  _—_ a peace with the Dutch, 645. 
promene the E. 
ays the firſt Stone of the Royal Exchange, 650. 
enters into the Tripple-alliance, ibid. he only 
deſigned to amuſe the publick by it, 651. go- 


and repents, 318. uſes ſeyeral ways to raiſe mo- | verned by his Miſtreſſes, 646. a project is formed 
| 1 | | 


580. he ſigns the Treaty with Scotland, 581. is 


ardinal Maxarin promiſes him the arrears 


Dunkirk to the French, 630, 63 1. publiſhes a | 


of Clarendon's diſgrace, 646, 649. | 


to render him abſolute, 652. is bribed ; 
xiv, to deſert the n — _ 
deſigns were to overturn the Proteſtant Religion ; 
to get a Toleration for the Presbyterians, and by 
that means for the Catholicks; and to render x 
| {elf abſolute, 655. his deſigns in making ad 
upon Holland, 657. gets Sir John Coventy 
| maimed, 658. receives money from the King of 
France, 660, &c. his remarkable behaviour to- 
| wards Blood, who ſtole the Crown, 661. (huts 
up the Exchequer, 661, 662. proclaims war a- 
gainſt Holland, and upon what pretences, 66 

Kc. the offers of the States to him, 14 Re 
Cabal promiſed him to render him abſolute, 668 
the Parliament takes proper meaſures to prevent 
his deſigns, 673. had formed the deſign ot bring. 
ing about an entire deſtruction of the United Pr 
ances, 674. receives from France an annual pen- 
ſion of 100, ooo J. Sterling, 675. his conduct i; 
cenſured, 679. cannot be prevailed upon to de- 


| Clare againſt France, 68 1. conſents to the mar- 


riage of the Princeſs Mary, with the Prince of 0. 
range, 682, 683. liſts thirty thouſand men, 685 
is impoſed upon by Lexis xiv, 686. he tric; 
to prevent the Popiſh Plot being communicates 
to the Parliament, 691. was ſuſpected to be the 
contriver of that Plot, 701. diſſolves the Parlia- 
ment, ibid. reſolves to ſend the D. of Jord away 
702. forms a new Council, 704. diſſolves the 
Parliament, contrary to the advice of his new 
Council, 710. ſends for the D. of York, 711. 
publiſhes a Declaration, wherein he diſowns his 
having been married to Mrs. Walters, alias Bas 
low, 712. ſends the D. of York away to Scotland, 
711, 713, 725. is adviſed by ſome of his Coun- 
ci] to diſſolve the Parliament, and call no more, 
719. is preſſed to forſake the D. of Neri his 
rother, and conſent to the Excluſion-Bill, but 
abſolutely refuſes, ibid. begins to govern arbi- 
trarily, 723. receives flattering addreſſes from 
all parts, 723, 726. orders the Presbyterians to 
be perſecuted, 725. reaſons which hindered him 
from calling a Parliament, 726. takes away the 
Charter of the City of London, 727. charged 
with being the Author of the E. of Eyex's mur- 
der, 729. means are uſed to confirm mim in his 
abſolute power, 733. gets the Charters, of the 
principal Corporations delivered up ts him, 734. 
diflolves the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſhon, ibid. forms 
a project to alter the meaſures of his Government, 
ibid. deſigns to recal the D. of Monmouth, to ſend 
the D. of York beyond Sea, and to call a Parlia- 
ment, ibid. dies, ibid. account of his laſt Sick- 
neſs and Death, 735, Cc. his natural Iflue, 740. 
2. 1. his Brother K. 22 publiſhes, that he 
died a Papiſt, 742. had a private Chapel, where 
he went to Maſs, ibid. his Funeral, ibid. 
Charleton, Sir TobL, IT. 665, 668 
Charmck, John, enters into a plot to aſſaſſinate 


Q. Elizabeth, II. 124 
Charnock, Mr. IL 759 
Charta Magna, I. 285 
Charta de Foreſta, I. 294 


Charters, in the Abbey of St. Edmundibury, 
and Univerſity of Cambridge, burnt, I. 458. of 
the Corporations en, up to K. Charles 11, 

: | II. 727, 754 

Chatham, the Dutch burn the E 1005 Ships 
there, 5 II. 645, 651 
Cheſhire made a Principality, I. 469 
Cheſter, I. 102. erected into a Biſhoprick, 829 
Earldom of, annexed to the Crown, 1. 

| | 312 

Cbicbelh, Henry, made Archbp. of Canterbury, 
I. 508. endeavours to ſtir up Henry v. to war 


— 


againſt France, 50g. dies, 569 
Chicheſter, | | I. 77 
Chillingæuorth, William, taken priſoner, and 

dies, II. 500 
Chimney Act, II. 630, 637 


Church, State of it, I. 27, 43, 65, Ce 11, 
> Dm 143, 212, 348, 476, 692 
Church of England departs from the Doctrine of 
Paſſive Obedience, II. 769. unites with the Peel. 
byterians to oppoſe the King's deſigns, 1014. 
Churchill, John Lord, goes over to the Prince 
of Orange, | LE 77³ 
Cingue- Ports, who granted them the privileges 
they enjoy, I. 280. were obliged to find the 
King fifty Ships upon occaſion, ibid. 
Ciftercians, _ | I. 217 
Clarence, D. of, George Plantagenet, I. 507. 
declares againſt K. Edward iv, and why, 602, 
605—612. put to death, 623. ſuffocated in 2 
Butt of Malmſy, 624. where buried, ibid. u. l. 
Clarendon, Conſtitutions of,  - 1. 227 
——— E. of. See Edward Mat. 
—— E. of, Henry, joins the Prince of 0- 
range, Tg II. 789 
. Thomas, carries the Army's and Navy 
Addreſſes to K. Charles it, II. 617 
Clauſe, ſaving, IN * 
Clergy, when firſt repreſented by the Houſe 0 


Commons, II. 638. give up their right of 156 


ha 


—. 
* 


party, 669, 710. tried and acquitted, 724. dies, 


An INDE X to the Two Volumes of the Hiſtory of Ezg/and. 


ing themſelves in Convocation, 638. attached 
to the Court, and the intereſts of the D. of York, 
718, 725. preach up paſfive Obedience, ibid. 
Clifferd, Sir Thomas, one of the Cabal, his 
Character, II. 65 5, 656. adviſes the King to 
ſhut up the Exchequer, 661. made Lord J rea- 
ſurer, 662. Lord Shaftsbury's Speech to him, 665. 
forms a project to render the King abſolute, and 
communicates it to the E. of Shaftsbury, 669. re- 


ſigns his office of Lord-Treaſurer, retires to his | 


Eitate, and dies, 671 
Clotxvorthy, Sir John, IT. 528 
Cato, I. 149 
Cobham, Lord, ſent to the Tower, I. 469 


Lord, Sir John Oldcaftle, proſecuted and 
Mnpriſoned for Hereſy, I. 505. eſcapes, ibid. 
burnt, Jouſes f PD 1 20 

Coffee-houſes ſuppreſſed, f 

co account IN See at the end of WL 
Reign. 

Cole, Sir Edward, his ſaying of Prince Henry's 
death, II. 189. decides againſt the King about 
Commendams, and is turned ou of his Office, 
190. impeaches the Lord-Treaſurer Suffo/k, 192. 
impriſoned, 212. gets the Sheriff's Oath altered, 

243. 1. 

Coke, Clement, K. Charles 1. demands duties Fs 

ainſt him, | II. 246. 2. 2 

Colcheſter beſieged, IT. 551 

Coleman, Edward, apprehended, and his let- 
ters ſeized, II. 690. his tryal, 694, Sc. his 
defence, 695. he is condemned and _— 

9 

Colleage, 7 ſent to the Tower, II. 724. 


i; indicted of High- Treaſon, ibid. condemned 
aud executed, ibid. 
College of Seſſion in Scotland, II. 300 
Colleges ſuppreſſed, I. 831, 841 


Columbus, his firſt Voyage to the new 1 
I. 672 

Commendam's, Origin of them, I. 352. diſ- 
pute between K. James 1. and the Judges about 
them, 3 II. 190 
Committee of Safety erected, II. 610. aboliſhed, 


| | 205 
Common Law deſpiſed by K. James 11, II. 186 
Commons, when firſt began to ſend Repreſenta- 


tives to Parliament, ; „ 
Conclave, account of it, . 983- 4:4, 
Coningsmark, Count, gets Mr. Tynne aſſaſſinated, 
3 | II. 726 
Conqueror, remark on that Title, I. 180 


Conflable, High, his Office, I. 642. 2. 3. when 
that Office ceaſed, 748. 2.12 


Conſtantius dies at York, . 

. II. 786 

Contra Remonſtrants, | * 

Convention called by the Prince of Orange, II. 
| | 8 

Convocation fits after the Parliament was if 

ſolved, II. 320. appoints an Oath, 


ibid. 
Cooper, Sir Anthony Afhley, one of the Cabal, 
and Lord Chancellor, II. 65 5, 656, 665. crea- 


ted E. of Shaftsbury, 664. head of the Country- 


2 
Corniſh, Henry, elected Sheriff of 1 It 
713. accuſed of packing Juries, 724. fined for 
a pretended Riot, 727. u. 1. indicted of High- 
treaſon, and hanged, | 8 8 750 
Corrwal, why ſo called, and how named by 
the Britons, I. 45. Edward the Black Prince, 
created E. of Cornwal, 417. the eldeſt Son of 
the Kings of England born E. of Cornwal, ib. n. 3 


Coronation, account of one, I. 310. n. 9. the 


form of an antient Coronation, 244. #. 9. Co- 


ronation-Oath, 389, 453. 1. 1 
Corporation Act, II. 628 
Corſned, _ I. 160 | 


Coins, Dr. John, complained of by the Com- 
mons, II. 277, 363. made Bp. of Durham, 621 
Covenant, Scottiſh, II. 483. why fo readily 
taken in England, ibid. burnt, 626. K. Charles 
11. forced to take it, . 81 
Coventry, account of it, e 
Sir John, maimed, II. 658. Co- 
wentry's Act, ibid 
Court- Baron, 1. „ 
Court- Martial appointed by K. Henry vit, I. 


659. one erected by the Parliament, II. 501 
Court of York aboliſhed, I. 380 
Court of Wards aboliſhed, H. 622 


Courtney, Edward, releaſed from the Tower by 
Q. Mary, and created E. of Dewvonſoire, II. 31 
Courts of Juſtice among the Saxons, I. 151 
Courts, Eccleſiaſtical, their Juriſdiction 2 

5 | 838 
Cranfield, Sir Lionel, made Lord-Treaſurer, and 


| E. of Middleſex, H. 201. impeached and fined, 


231 


II. 180 Pl 


381 | 
. Conway, Sir Edward, made Secretary of State, 
II. 199. could neither read nor write, 


Cranmer, Thomas, an account of him, I. 785, 
829. delivers his opinion about K. Henry vitl's 
divorce, 785. appointed the Pope's Penitentiary 
in England, and made, Archbp. of Canterbury, 787, 
797. pronounces ſentence againſt Q Catherine, 
798. promotes the Reformation, 822, 837. H. 4, 
7, 10, 11, 13. ſent to the Tower, and attaint- 
ed, 33, 34. abjures, 44. burnt, 


214, 215 
Creſhj. Battle of, I. 424 
Crew, Dr. Bp. of Durham, H. 755, 756, 

; a 758, 763, 769 
Croke, Judge, againſt Ship- money, II. 296 
Cromwell, Thomas, ſupports the Reformers, I. 


804, 805. made Viſitor-general, 807. and the 
King's Vicegerent, 812. created E. of F/ex, 
825. condemned and executed, 82c, 826 


Cromwell, Oliver, his ſay ing of the Parlia- 
ment's Remonſtrance, II. 388. ». 1. 404. one 
of the Heads of the Independents, 514. his diſ- 
ſimulation, 516, 527. his abſence from the 
Parliament diſpenſed with, 517. Member of 
Parliament for Cambridge, 527. over-reaches the 
King, 537, his views, 546. _ defeats the D. of 
Hamilton, 554. appointed one of the King's 
Judges, 567. is made Lieutenant of Yeland, 578. his 
actions there, 579 — 582. is declared General, 582. 
defeats the Scots at Dunbar, 583. gains the battle 
of Worceſter, 585. diſſolves the Parliament, 589. 
is declared Protector, 591. his Inſtrument of Go- 
vernment, ibid. calls a Parliament, and diſſolves 
it, 593. he divides England into ſeveral Diſtricts, 
and ſets Major-Generals over them, 595. calls a 
Parliament, 596. reflections upon his Authority, 
ibid. is offered the Crown, 596. refuſes it, 
97. he is ſolemnly inaugurated, ibid. makes a 

ouſe of Lords, 598. Dunkirk is ſurrendered to 
him, 600. dies, ibid. his Deſcent and Charac- 
ter, ibid. his body is dug up, hanged at Tyburn, 
and buried under x1 Gallows, 


proclaimed, II. 602. diſſolves the Parliament, 
71 the Parliament orders him to quit White- 
hall, | 606 


Curq, John, E. of Ulſter, his great ſrengeh, 
| | , OS |, 


Curfew, 1 I. 171 
D Anby, E. of. See Oborne. 5 
Danes, their Origin, I. 82. their firſt 


deſcent in England, 62. conquer Mercia, 90. 

maſſacred by Ethelred, | I1 
Danegelt, Origin of it, I. 119. the firſt Land- 

tax in England, V 


Dangerfeld, Thomas, diſcovers the Meal-Tub- 


I. 815. executed, | 
Darnley, Lord. See Henry Stewart. 
Dartmouth, E. of, William Leg, commands K. 
James 11's Fleet, 2. $94, 330. 779 
Davis, Fohn, diſcovers a ſtreight in the North- 
Seas, „ WJ. 4285 


817 


ployed to draw the Warrant for the Qof Sco!s ex- 


6 | ecution, ibid. his Apology, 133 
Day, Bp. of Chichefter, deprived, II. 24. re- 
red, | „„ 
Deadly feuds, I. 161. . 2 


Deans and Chapters, Remonſtrance againſt them, 
II. 362. Debates about them, 363. aboliſhed, 
| 364, 380 

Declinator of the Scottiſh Biſhops, II. 302, 306 
Decretals of the Popes, | 


Defender of the Faith, ; — 
Deira, Kings of, | 1 

Delinguenti, II. 386, 38 I 
Denham, Sir John, dies, 653 
Denmark, whence ſo called, I. 82 
Denmark Houſe, II. 178 


Derby, E. of, Henry of Lancaſter, forms a party 

againſt K. Edward 11, I. 400, 408 
—— E. of, created D. of Lancaſter, I. 428. 
— E. of, See HENRY lv. 


ble, | I. 654 
— E. of, James Stanley, defeated and be- 
headed, II. 585, 586 
Dering, Sir Edward, his Speeches, II. 3 $5: u. 1. 
1, 38 
Desborough, Colonel, one of Oliver 9 
Council, 11. 50 1. ». 1. his actions, 597, 604, &c. 
Dewonſvire, E. of, William Cavendiſb, declares 
for a free Parliament, II. 77 
Dieu & Mon Droit, Otigin of that Motto, 1 


1 
Digby, Sir John, K. Fames's Ambaſſador? 8 
Spain, II. 191. made E. of Briſtol, 215. an 
account of his affair, 250. his Proceſs, 25 

Digby, George, Lord, adviſes the King to im. 
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peach the five Members, II. 406. - accuſed of 


451 
Crema, John de, the Pope's Legate, J. 197, 


622 | 


Cromavell, Richard, is elected Protector and | 


ot, II. 711. whipt, and killed, 744 
Danmonij, | 1 
Darcy, Bog fides with the York/ire Rebels, | 


Daviſon made Secretary of State, IT. 132. em- 


—— E. of, Thomas Stanley, made High-Conſta- | 


| High-Treafon, 431. turns Papi, 598. avs, 688 
Diggs, Sir Dudiry, impeaches the D. of Pace. 
ingham, II. 230. made Maler of che Roll, 
288. . 3 

Dikes, Ofa's, Woden's, the Devils, I: 162 
Dimack, John, Champion at K. Richard 11's Uo. 


ronation, I. 455 
Dinath, Abbot of Bangor, I. 68 
Directory eſtabliſhed, IL. 597 


Dominicans, | 1. 383 

Dominis, Antonio de, Archbp. of Spalaro, come. 
to England, and turns Proteſtant, I. 193. thrown, 
into the Inquiſition, and his body burnt after js 
death, ibid 
Doomſaa;-book, 1.477 
Doriſlaus, Iſaac, aſſaſſinated, II. 578 
Douay, an Exgliſb College {et up there, 11. 111, 


ſends Emiſſaries into England, ihid. 
Doper, Lord, Henry Fermin, made Privy-Coun- 
ſellor, II. 7556 


Doruning, George, K. Charles 11's Envoy in Hol- 
land, II. 631, 636, 660 
Drake, Francis, returns to England from his 
Voyage round the World, II. 112. ravages the 
Coaſts of Spain, 


. 134. 145 
Druids, I. Iutrod. v1 
Drunkenneſs, Edgar's Law about it, I. 161 


Dudley, Edmund, his Character, one of Henry 
V11's lnſtruments, I. 68 5. hs execution, 703. 
07 

—- 7ohn, reſtored to his Father's Heer 
and Eſtate, I. 714. made E. of Varavict, II. 
combines againſt the Protector, 17. openly 
declares for the Reformation, 18. forms à pro- 
ject of excluding the Princeſs Mary and Eliæabeth 
from the Crown, and of ſettling the Succeſion 
upon Jane Grey, 21, 25. created D. of Nor- 
thumberland, 22. ets up Fane Grey, 28, &c. 
marches from London againſt Q. Mary, 30. is 
arreſted, 31. condemned, 32. executed. ibid. 
— Jobs, E. of Warwick, II. 31, 32 
m—— Ambroſe, and Henry, II. 3a, 34, 48 
—— Gulford, married to Fane Grey, II. 21, 
2g. executed, | N 37 
Robert, in very great favour with v. 
Elizabeth, II. 61. propoled to Mary Q. of 
Scotland for a Husband, 67. made E. of Lei- 
ceſter, 69. His deſigns againſt the E. of Ecx, 
106, 107. marries his Widow, 107. ». 6. is 
declared Governor and Captain General of Hol- 
land, 123. . recalled, 135. dies, 137 
Dugdale, Stephen, a witneſs in the popiſh Plot, 
II. 701, 708, 714, 717, 724 

Dunkirk taken by the Spantards, II. 594. taken 
by the French, 600. and ' ſurrendered to Cron- 


— 


dell, ibid. fold to the King of France, 630 
Dunkirk-bouſe, II. 647 
Duns Scotus, John, I. 482 


. Dunſtan, St. a large account of him, I. 107 
Sf | —1.18 

Duras, Lord, made E. of Feverſbam, II. 719. 
General of K. James 11's Army, 749 
Durham, whence ſo called, I. 145. n. 3. the 
See removed thither from e ee 145 
Dutch pay the King 30,000 Florins for fiſhing, 
II. 294. The Dutch Wars in CromwelPs time, 
and motives thereof, 587 —591. in K. Charles 
11's time, | | | 636—675 
Dutchy Court of Lancaſter inſtituted, I. 504. n. 1 

R 


E Admer, account of him, . 224 
Earl, Ceremonies at the Inſtallment of one, 
| . J. 280 
Eaſi- Anglia, Kingdom and Kings of, I. 5 
Ee Tae Company ;nflituted,* II. 134. = 
Eaton College Gadd, 1 616 
Eebard, Laurence, animadverted upon, II. 692, 
EY 093, 699, 713 
| Edgar, K. rowed down the Dee by eight 
Kings, I. 106. his famous Harangue in favour 
ef the Monks, 108. the Story of his marrying 
Elfrida, 77 his Death and Iſſue, ibid. 
Eadgar-Atheling, I. 125. why fo called, 135. 
n. 2. his title to the Crown of England, 138. 
tiled England's darling, 168. 


land 18 King, 
170. retires into Scotland, ibid. reſtored to fa- 
vour, | | 185 
Eadge- hill fight, | | II. 461 
Edmund, the ninth Saxon King, his tragical 
death, I. 102 


Edmund, Son of Ethelred 11, I. 123. makes a 
peace with Canute, and divides the Kingdom 
with him, 124. why firnamed Jronſide, ibid. 
aſlaſſinate4 by two of his Chamberlains, ibid. 

Edmund E. of Cambridge, Uncle of Richard 11, 
created D. of York, I. 462 Regent of the King- 
dom, 470. retires to his own Houſe, 471. joins 
the D. of Lancaſter, ibid. his propoſal followed, 
Edmundsbury, St. why fo called, I. 725 
Edred, Xth Saxen King, is a great Friend to 
the Monks, I. 104. ſtiled K. of Albion, ibid. 


Earic Streon, D. of Marcia, his treachery, I. 
9U 5 


1% 148 
dward 


_ 


— 


him, 625. 


daily in the knowledge of affairs, 22. 
25. is prevailed upon to ſettle the Crown upon 


Jane Grey, 26. he dies, ibid. his Character, 


againſt her Husband, 


forced to hear Maſs, 42, 5 1. 


97, 98, 103, 110, 111, 113, 114. 
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Edward the Elder, ſueceeds Alfred, I. 97. 
founds Cambridge, 98. the Story of his Conver- 


ſion, 


99 

Edward the Martyr, his tragical end, I. 110 
Edward the Confeſſor, is proclaimed King, I. 
130. his Character, 131. marries Editba E. 
Goodwin's Daughter, ibid his pretended Will in 
favour of the P. of Normandy, 133. ſends for 
his Nephew Edward from Hungary, 135. builds 
the Church and Monaſtery of Weſtminſter, 136. 
dics, 137. his Sword, 310. u. 9 
EDwarp 1, marries Eleanor of Caſtile, I. 
327. taken priſoner by the E. of Leiceſter, 338. 
eſcapes, 340. and frees his Father, 341. goes to 
the Holy Land, 344. arrives in England, and is 
crowned, 358. by what means he got himſelf 
acknowledged Sovereign of the Kingdom of Scot- 
land, 364 -374. dechres Baliol K. of Scotland, 
371, Ec. attacks Scotland, and makes himſelf 
maſter of it, 375. marries Margaret K. Philip's 
Siſter, 38 1. reſolves utterly to deſtroy Scotignd, 
381, 385. is taken ill at Car/i/ſe, ibid. his all 
words to his Son, ivid. dies at Burgh, 385. his 


Character, . ibid. 


EDPWAι D II. born, I. 361. inveſted with 
the Principality of Wales, and Earldom of Cheſter, | 
382. recalls Gareſton, 388. marries Iſabella of 
France, ibid. levies an army of 100,000 men 
againſt the Scots, 392. . Q Iſabella arrives in Eng- 
land with an army, 499 —401. Edward is taken, 
and conducted to Krnelworth Caſtle, 401. is ob- 
liged to reſign his Crown, 402. his tragical death, 

407, 408 

EpwaRrdD III. choſen Regent and King 
in the room of his Father, I. 401. his mar- 
ringe with Philiftpa of Hajnault, 408. claims the 
Regency of France, 411. demands the Crown of 
France, ibid. reſolves to attack France, 416. 
takes the title of K. of France, and quarters with 
his own arms thoſe of France, 418, 419. defeats 
the French at Crefſy, 424. takes Calais, 425, 
426. inſtitutes the Order of the Garter, 427. 
reaſons that induced him to make a peace with 
France, 431. makes the Treaty of Bretigny, 432. 
falls in love with Alice Pierce, 443. ſees himſelf 
deſerted by all, 444. dies, | 44. 

EpwWaRrpD iv. is crowned, I. 597. defeats 
K. Henry's Troops, 596, 599. falls in love with 
Elizabeth IWWoodwille, and marries her, 601, 602. 


is taken priſoner, 607. makes his eſcape, ibid. 
"embarks for Holland, 608. 
6511. defeats the E. of Warwick and Q Marga- | 


lands at Rawenſpur, 


ret, 613. ſummons K. Lexis to reſtore the King- 
dom of France, 620. hath a Conference with him 
upon the Bridge of Pequigny, 621. amuſed by 
| dies, 627. his Character, bia. 
E DWA R D v. ſcized by the D. of Glouceſter's 


Order, I. 631. conveycd to the Tower, and | 


murdered with the D. of York his Brother, 633. 
his bones when found, 638. 1. 4 
_EDpwaRD v1. appoints the D. of Some rſet 
Protector by Patent, II. 6. improved himſelf 


| | ibid. 
Edward, the Black Prince, born, I. 413. per- 


forms wonders at the battle of Cre, 424. de- 


feats the French at Poictiers, and takes K. John 


Fritoner, 429. marries Joanna of Kent, 437. 


why called the Black Prince, ; 
Edward, Prince, K. Henry v1's Son born, I. 
578. taken priſoner at the battle of Teavkesbury, 


contracts a diſtemper in Spain, 439. dies, 444. 
| ibid. 


G15. his anſwer to K. Edward iv, ibid. mur- 
dered, | ibid. 
E davy, XIth Sa von King, J. 104 


Effngham, Lord, William Howard, one of the 
Plenipotentiaries at the Congreſs of Cambray, II. 


I 
Egbert, K. of Weſſex, his Character, I. 62, 95. 
reduces the Heptarchy to a Monarchy, ibid. 
Eleanor, K. Henry the ſecond's Queen, conſpires 

5 * 115, 237. 

E «&4ions of Biſhops and Abbots, I. 144. con- 
teſts about them, 349 
EL1ZABETH, Q. born, I. 799. 2. 2. her 
rank in the Succeſſion, 848. committed to the 
'Fower, II. 38. her life in danger, 15. and 39. 
comes to the 
Crown, 50. determines to reſtore the Reforma- 
tion, 51. deſired by the Parliament to marry, 53. 
makes peace with France and Scotland, 54, 55. the 
— ſhe took to keep herſelf on the Throne, 
57, &c, her maxims of Government, 59. ſought 
in marriage by ſeveral, 61. regulates the Coin, 
62. viſits Cambridge, 68. and Oxford, 74. makes 
a Treaty with the Huguenots, and lends them mo- 
ney, 66, 93. account of her dealings with Mary 
Q. of Scots, and of her diſſimulation with regard 


to her, 63 — 132. impriſons her, 84. ſigns a 


Warrant for her Execution, 132. a marriage 


propoſed between her and the D. of Amor, 82, 
abington 


falls ill, 


and others conſpire againſt her, 124. her prepa- 
rations againſt the Spaniſh Invaſion, 135, 136. 
ſends a Fleet againſt Spain, 138, 145. her wars 
in 7reland, 143, &c. her Death and n 
155, 15 

Elizabeth, Daughter of K. Fames 1, ned to 
the Elector Palatine, II. 181. her marriage- ex- 
pences, 186 
Elliot, Sir Jobn, impriſoned about the Loan, 
II. 259, 261. his Speech about Grievances, 
| 271. 2. 1 

Eh, when erectect into a See, 1 117 
Emma undergoes the Ordeal, 1. 131 
England, when firſt called by that name, I. 42, 
84. by whom divided into Shires, 95. 
Engliſb Language firſt uſed in the Courts of 


juſtice, I. 437 
Epi ſcopacy, a Bill for aboliſhing it, II. 561 
E ſcheats, I. 211 
Eſcuage, or Scutage, I. 280 


Egex, firſt fo called, I. 35. Kingdom, and 
Kings of Eſex, | 1 

— E. of, Walter Devereux, made E. of E/ 
ſex, II. 101. goes into Ireland, 106 

—— E. of, Robert Devereux, in great favour 
with Q. Elizabeth, II. 140. his warlike actions, 
140, 145, 146, &c. created Earl-Marſhal, 147. 
his Character, 149. the Queen gives him a box 
on the Ear, 149. his Conſpiracy, 149---153. be- 
headed, 153. Zames.1 called him his Martyr, 153 
— E. of, Robert Devereux, General of 
the Parliament's Army, II. 456. his military 
actions, 460—514. ſurrenders his Commiſſion, 
516. dies, 527. M. 3 
| E. of, Arthur Capel, apprehended a- 
bout the. Rye-Houſe Plot, II. 728. found with 
his Throat cut in the Tower, 729 


Ethelbald, third Saxon King, I. 87 
Ethelbert, fourth Saxon King, 1.8 
Ethelred 1, fifth Saxon King. I. 88 
Ethelred 11, author of Dane-Gelt, I. 119. his 
Character, 116, 123 
Ethetward, I. 146. z. 1 
Ethelwulph, ſecond Saxon King, I. 84—87 
Eweſham, Battle of, 1. 341 


Euſtace, K. Stephen's Son, made D. of Nor- 
mandy, I. 202. marries Con{tantia, 104. beſieges 
Wallingford, 209. dies, | 210 

E xchange, Royal, rebuilt, II. 650 

Exchequer, State of it, I. 200, 386. the bu- 
ſineſs of it, 403. officers belonging thereto, 404 

E xchequer-Court, by whom erected, I. 178 
_ Exciſe, when firſt laid on, HY © 

Excluſion Bill brought into the Houſe of Com- 
mons, II. 707. debates about it, 707—722 

Excommunication, on what Principles grounded, 

I. 348 

Exeter, why ſo called, I. 145. the ow os 
moved there, | ibid. 

Extreme Unction, I. 144 


cluſion, II. 719. his Letters about repealing 
the Teſt, 761 
Fairfax, Lord, commands an Army in the 
North for the Parliament, II. 466. his military 
Exploits, 466 - 498. dies, 54 
Fairfax, Sir Thomas, made General of the Par- 
liament's Army, II. 515. his warlike Actions, 
| 516 —566, refuſes to go and attack the -Scots in 
their own Kingdom, 5 82. reſigns his office, hid. 
receives Monk into York, 612 
Falconbridge, Lord, married one of Oliver Crom- 
wells Daughters, II. 599 
Falkland, Lord Viſcount, Lucius Carey, his 
| Speech againſt Ship-money, II. 356. againſt the 


Biſhops, 363. killed, 478 
Faſtolff, Sir Fohn, I. 548, 549 
Fealh, I. 369. 1. 3 

Fees, d I. 148, 160 


II. 276 
Ferguſon, Robert, a Proclamation for apprehend- 
ing him, II. 728. penned the D. of Monmouth's 


declaration, 748. 2. 4. excepted out of the par- 


don, 772 
Ferms of Counties, 


| I. 2 
Fienes, Nathaniel, his Speech about Biſhops it 
355. 2. 1. comes to Worceſter, 461. Governor 
of Briſtol, 469. ſurrenders that place, for which 
he is condemned to die, 477 
Fifth Monarchy-men, II. 598, 623, 632 
Finch, Sir John, Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, II. 271. made Lord-Keeper, 314. ex- 
horts the Judges to promote Ship-money, ibid. 
declared a Traitor, and flies into Holland, 355 
Sir Heneage, made Baron of Daver- 
try, and Lord-Chancellor, II. 673. 679. crea- 
ted E. of Nottingham, 724. dies, 726 
Fines and Amerciaments, 1 257 
Firft-fruits granted to the King, I. 803. re- 
ſtored by Q. Mary to the Pope, II. 43. annexed 


again to the Crown, 


3 
Fiſher, John, Bp. of Rochefter, I. 802, 105 


3 . 


407, 622 


F. 
Fabel Penſionary, his Memorial about the Ex- 


9. . 1 


Felton, John, ſtabs Villiers D. of Buckingham, | 


condemned, 803. executed, 
the Prince of Orange, 


againſt K. Henry v 11, I. 673. 
Fleetwood, Major-General di 
from accepting the Crown, 11. 


593, 599, 602, 604. 
Flodden, Battle of, g 


Florence of Wercefter, 


ſlain, 


Laws about them, 
Forman, Dr. 


Fox, Richard, made Privy Councel! 


Fitz- Roy, Henry, D. df Grafton, goes over to 


Fitz- Walter, Lord Jobn Ratel 


E 
Forbiſber, Sir Martin, Vice-Admiral, II. 


- * » 1 3 
Forefts, Inquiſition concerning them, 1. © 


806 


1. 75 
. x 7 ( 
iff 7 conſ J 8 
beheaded, 6, 


7 
ſſwades Cromavell 


597. his actions. 
is choſen General, 


604 
2 724 
221 
135. 


321. 

3559 380 

II. 182, 18; 
Or, Keeper 


of the Privy-Seal, and Biſhop of Wincheſter, |. 


652, 658. tranſlated to Durham, 65c. i, 
Corpus "Chrift College, Oxon, 691. 7 | 3 5 
duces Wolfy to Court, 704. retires to his Dis. 
ceſe, 731. ies, 782 
Francſort, Treaty of, I. 666 
Franciſcans 353 
Freeholders, | I. 151 
Froiſſart, Sir John, 701 
Froſt, a great one in 889 II. 732 


G Algacus defeated, 


Gam, Dawid, his brave ſaying t- 
Gardiner, Stephen, B. of Wincheſter, his Cha- 


I2 


racter, I. 829. impriſoned, II. g. made Lord 


Chancellor, 31, 33. dies, 


Garter, Order of the, inſtituted, 1 vs 


Gaweſton, Piers, baniſhed, I. 


ted E. of Cornwal, 388. beheade 


buried, 
George, Prince of Denmark, 


i 6 388. Crea- 
» 391. Where 

ibid. u. 7 
comes to England, 


IT. 653. marries the Princeſs Ann, 734 leaves 


K. James 11, 
Germanus comes to Britain, 
Gerwvaſe of Canterbury, 
Gildas, 
Glamorganſhire conquered, 


I. 490-500 


Glouceſter, erected into a Biſhoprick, I. 829 


D. of, Humphrey Plantagenet, his Cha. 


rafter, I. 535. made Protector of the Realm, 


529, 536. found dead, 


570. 
Godfrey, Sir Edmundbury, murdered, II. 600, 


Godiva, her Story, 
Cog-mageg Hills, 


698, &. 
J. 135 


21 


Gondemar, Conde, his Character, II. 191. go⸗ 


verned K. James 1, ibid. br 


ibes the Courtiers, 


199 —201. complains againſt Raleigh, 195. in- 


ſulted by the Mob, 
Goodwin, E. of Kent, 
riſe and actions, 
Goodwin Sands, 


209 


Sufſex, and Surrey, his 


I. 118=134 
I. 18 


Goring, Colonel, Governor of Portſmouth, Il. 


Goths, their Origin, 

Gowwry's Conſpiracy, 

Granville, Sir Bewil, 
dir Richard, 


| cuted, 


1 


into his hands, 
Hampden, John, refuſes to 


Hardicanute K. of England, 
Harding, Jobn, 
Harold 1, Harefoot, K. 


Haſlerig, Sir Arthur, 
Haſtings, Battle of, 


Jane, marries Guilford Dudley, 
2 5 the Crown ſettled upon her, 26. proclaim 


Harold 11. detcated and lain, _ 


370, 410, 456. made E. of Norwich, 503 


I. 92 
II. 151, 163 
IT. 466, 477. 1-3 
II. 503, 516 


— Sir John, ſent by Charles 11. to Mani, 


II. 616, 617 


Grey, Richard, created a Baron, I. 629. exc- 


631, 033 635 


I. 21, 


ed, 28. attainted, 34. and executed, 37 
Grimſion, Sir Harbottle, his Speeches, II. 35 5 

| | 305 
Guards, when firſt inſtituted, IT. 621 
Gu. Powder firſt made in England, II. 65 
Gun-Powder Treaſon, II. 170, &c. 

H ; 

Alea, Corpus Act, II. 675, 707 
Hales, Judge, II. 26. fined, 33 
Halidon Hill, Battles of, I. 415, 493, 


Hallifax, E. and M. of, George Sawil, one ot 
the Four that had the management of Affairs, II. 
704. retires into the Country, 711. Preſident 
of the Council, 742. ſent to treat with the Prince 
of Orange, 780. Speaker of the Canvention, 


785 


Hamilton, Marquis of, James, made à Duke, 
IT. 481. routed, and beheaded, 553, 554 57+ 
Hammond, Colonel, K. Charles 1. puts himſelt 


II. 540 
pay Ship- money, 


II. 296. the Judgment againſt him cancelled, 
358. accuſed of High-Treaſon, 406. fla, 477 
Hampton-Court, Conferences there, II. 86, 162 


129 

I. 701. 3. 2 
{ I. 127 

I. 138—142 
II. 607, 612 
+; 141, 143 
Haſtings 
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his Wars with the Barons, 336 344, &c. taken 


upon a War with France, 506, 508. the battle 


' againſt the D. of York, 582. defeated and taken 
- priſoner, 584. 


by the D. of Jorg, 613, 616. 


chers, ibid. marries the Princeſs Elizabeth, 65 4. 


for War againſt France, 669. paſles over to Ca- 


K. of Scotland, 677—682. builds Richmond Pa- 


with Ann Bullen, 776. motives and reaſons of 


791, 792, 803. 


Divorce with Q. Catharine repealed, 3 
Henry, Son — K. James 1, his Character 4 | 
Daath, II. 181 
Henry Fit - Roy, created D. of Richmond, F ; 
704 
Henry of Huntingdon, I. 356 
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Haſtings, William Lord, favours K. Edward 
1v's eſcape, I. 608. combines with the D. of 
York, 630, &c. beheaded, 634, 635. his Cha- 
racer, 629 

Head of the Church, I. 791, 792 

Hengiſt, arrives in Britain, I. 31. his Cha- 
raſter, ibid. and Exploits, 31—35. dies, 35 

HENRY I, elected K. of Enrg/and, I. 190. 
grants a Charter of Liberties, ibid. marries Ma- 
tilda, 191. his reign, 190—199. dies, 129: 
his Character, ibid. 

HENRY II. born, I. 198. crowned, 222. 
confirms the Charter of Henry 1, 223. crowned 
a ſecond, and a third time, 224, 225. his Con- 
teſt with Becket, 226 = 232, reconciled to Becket, 
232. reduces Ireland, 235. goes barefoot to 
Becket's Tomb, 238. his Queen and Sons con- 
ſpire againſt him, 236. curſes his Sons, and dies 
at Chinon, 243 

HENRY III. crowned, I. 296. annuls K. 
1 ohn's Charters, 303. forced to comply with the 
arons Demands, 312. ſolemnly {wears to obſerve 
the two Charters, 326. breaks his Engagements, ib. 


priſoner at the battle of Lewes, 338. revenges 
himſelf on the Barons, 341. dies, 345. his 
Character, 346 
Hex x iv. crowned and anointed, I. 485. 
promiſes to extirpate Hereſy, 487. Conſpiracies a- 
zainſt him, 488, 494, 496, 499. defeats the Male- 
contents at the battle of Shrewsbury, 494. keeps the 
Parliament aſſembled till they grant him money, 
498. is ſeized with a dangerous Diſtemper, 503. 
his laſt Inſtructions to his Son, ibid. dies, ibid. 
kis Character, ibid. 

HEN RX v. his Character, I. 504. his ex- 


- . 9 
travagancies, 50g. is crowned, 505. reſolves 


of Axincourt, 5 12514. kills his Priſoners, and 
why, 514. claims the Crown of France, 524. 
marries the Princeſs Catherine, 526. makes his 
entry into Paris, ibid. his dying Speech, 5 29. 
his Character, | 529, 530 

HEN R vl. proclaimed K. of England, and 
of France, at Paris, I. 532, 533. his Charac- 


ter, 563. his marriage with Margaret of Anjou, 


568. marches againſt Zack Cade, 574. falls in- 
to the Hands of the D. of York, 580. marches 


his Character, 587, 616. re- 
is dethroned again, and murdered 
the Pope refuſes 
to canonize him, 85 610, 687 
HENRY II. lands at Mi/ford-haven, I. 645. 
defeats K. Richard at Boſuorth Fight, 646. 1s 
crowned, 651. inſtitutes a Guard of fifty Ar- 


ſtored, 609. 


defeats Symmel, -658, 659. hath a wrong notion 
of the War of Bretagne, 661, 664, &c. prepares 


ait, 670. reflections on his Conduct in the at- 
fairs of Bretagne, 671. he is diſturbed by Perkin 
Warhbeck, 672—683. marries his Daughter to the 


lace, 682. oppreſſes ts Subjects by means of 
Empjon and Dudley, 635. heaps up 1,800,000 l. 
690. dies, ibid. his Character, zbid. &c. his 
Funeral, | 703 

HENRY vIII, marries his Brother's Widow, 
I. 686, 687, 703. his Education and Charac- 
ter, 702.. reſolves, to carry War into Guienne, 
713. takes Terouenne and Tournay, 722.. makes 
war With Scotland, 724. writes againſt Luther, 
749. ſends his Book to the Pope, ibid. the Title 
of Defender of the Faith given him, ibid. his Di- 
vorce with Q. Catherine, when firſt ſet on foot, 
774,775. whether occaſioned by his falling in love 


this Divorce alledged by him, ibid. marries Ann 
Bullen, 794. made ſupreme Head of the Church, 
marries Jane Seymour, 812. re- 
ſolves to ſuppreſs all the Monaſteries, 807 —818. 
marries Ann of Cleve, 820, 825. and divorces 
her, 826. marrics Catharine Howard, 828. mar- 
ries Catharine Parr, 837. ſettles the Succeſſion 
of the Crown, 838. whether he ſigned his Will, 
847. dies, 849. his Will is opened, II. 1. his 


Henrietta-Maria, articles of her marriage with 
K. Charles 1, II. 433. 239 
Heptarchy, account of it, I. 46, &c. 
Heraldi, account of them, I. 551. #. 5. in- 
corporated, 647. 1. 4 
Herbert, William, created E. of Pembroke, I. 
12 marches againſt the Voriſpbire Rebels, 2 


Hertford, E. of, Edward Seymour, his Charac- 
ter, II. 4. made Protector, D. of Somer/et, Lord- 


headed, 13 23 
Hibernia, whence ſo called, I. Introd. vii 
Hide of Land, 1. 119. 2. 3 
Higden, Ranulph, I. 483 


_ High-Commiſhon Court, II. 162. #. 6. abo- 
liſhed, 355, 363. one let up in Scotland, 300 
ny Courts of Juſtice eretted, II. 567, 574 
Hobbs, Thomas, his death, II. 711 
Holland, E. of, Henry Rich, beheaded, II. 574, 


7 
Holles, Denzil, impriſoned, II. 279. fined 
280. one of the eleven Members, 531 
Homage, form of doing it, I. 369. u. 2. fall 
or liege, 12, 600 
Hopton, Sir Ralph, his military Exploits, IL 
466, 479, 500, 502, 503, 518, 519. created Lord 
Hopton, | 479. *. 1 
Horſa and Horſted, e 
Hotham, Sir John, impriſoned, II. 318. ſhuts 
the Gates of Hull againſt K. Charles 1, 433, 434. 
beheaded, and why, 490 
Howard, their Genealogy, I. 831. 2. 7. II. 
| | | I 59: n. 6. 
Huguenots, II. 62, &c. maſſacred, 6, 102 
Hull, K. Charles 1. attempts to become maſter 


of it, FE II. 433, 434 
Hurſt Caſtle, K. Charles 1. removed thither, 


II. 565 

Hus, J. and Huſſites, I. 694, &c. 
Hyde, Edward, his Speeches, II. 288, 381. 
one of Charles 11's Council, 619. 2. 1. Was a- 
gainſt his being abſolute, and iffuades him from 
accepting a perpetual Revenue, 622. created E. 
of Clarendon, 625. impeached, 635, 647. re- 
tires into France, 650. dies, 650, 676. his 
Character, 650. account of his Hiſtory, 347, 
650 

— Ann, marries James 11, IT. 621 
——= [aurexce, made Commiſſioner of the 
Treaſury, II. 698. 2. 5. created Viſcount Hyde 
of Kenelworth, 724. made Lord-Treaſurer, 742. 
refuſes to embrace Popery, - | 


Ack Straw's Inſurrection, 
Jamaica taken by the Exgliſb, 


JAu Es 1. born, II. 73. account of his ac- 


I. 457. 458 


land, 73 157. marries Ann of Denmark, 139. 
proclaimed K. of England, 158. hangs a Cut- 
purſe without tryal, 159. very layiſh of Honours, 
160. a great aſſerter of Hereditary Right, 11d. 
had a high notion of the Authority of Kings, 163, 
176, 177, 203, 213, &c. favours the Catho- 
licks, 162, 163, 167, 195. endeavours to pro- 
cure the Union of Scotland with England, 1 74, 
175. ſides with the Arminiaus, 179. very pro- 
faſe, 185, 186. negotiates a marriage between 
the Prince his Son, and the Infanta of Spain, 191 


227. ſells the Crown-lands, and gives up the 


Cautionary Towns, 191. publiſhes the Book of 
Sports, 194. his behaviour with regard to the 


be adjourned, 205. tears a Proteſtation out of 
the Commons Journal, 212. impriſons ſeveral 


Members, ibid. dies, 235 
James 11. born, II. 290. goes to Fer/ey, 


as High-Admiral, 637 - 671. defeats the Dutch, 
640. abjures the Proteſtant Religion, 660. mar- 
ries Mary of Modena, 671— 673. debates for his 
Excluſion, 692—722. retires to Bruſſels, 702, 
703, returns, and goes to Scotland, 711. pre- 
ſented as a Popiſh Recuſant, 713. like to be loſt 
in his Voyage to Scotland, 7 25, rules all at Court, 
725, &c. proclaimed King, 741. receives nu- 
merous Addreſſes, 742, &c. forms the project of 
eſtabliſhing Popery, and an arbitrary Government, 
751. attempts to repeal the penal Laws, 755, 
761. publiſhes Declarations for Liberty of Con- 
ſcience, 757, 758, 762. his proceedings with 
Oxford and Cambridge, 759. fills his Army with 
Papiſts, 768. his preparations upon news of the 
Prince of Orange's coming, 771, &c. goes to 
Salisbury, 778. withdraws to Fever ſham, 781. 


0 
efferies, Sir George, made Chief: Juſtiee, II. 
7 1 is words at Baxters tryal, 744. 12 bloody 
Aſſizes in the Weſt, 750. made Chancellor, ibid. 
committed to the Tower, | 781 
Jenlins, * II. 658. u. 6. 
Jerſey, a Fig 
Charles 11. comes there, 579. reduced by the 


5 
Feruſalem taken by the Croiſes, I. 188. and 


by the Saracens, 


242 
Jeſus College 2 ige, founded, I. 691. n. 5 
Jeſuita Order founded, I. 829 


headed, | 

Hereditary Right, remarks on it, II. 160 
Hereticks, firſt burnt in England, I. 491 
Herrings, Battle of, . 1. 548 


Jeu, many lain in England, I. 245. taxed 


Treaſurer, and E. Marſhal, 5, 6, tried, and be- | 


750] 


I. 595] 


tions before his acceſſion to the Throne of Erg- | 


Palatinate, 199 222. orders the Parliament to 


579. marries Ann Hide, 621. his naval exploits, |. 


and to France, 782, 783. 
Teoms,. I. 14 
Ich- dien, I. 425 
Ida lands in Britain, I. 


t near that Iſland, II. 16. K. 


Parliament, 86 


and oppreſſed, 270, 31 17 324, 327. BY 
niſhed, 364. Tal 5 ni . 347 
e Juries, II. 744 
ud. pendeuis, origin of them, Ill. 514 
Iudulgences, account of them, I. 736. n. 2. 
twenty two thouland found in a Ship. 140 
 Ingulphus, I. 221 
Inquiſition ſet up, I. 280 
Interim, I. 830. II. 13 


Joan Make: peace, I. 
Joan of Arc, a large account of her, I. v5: 
554- a Diſſertation upon her, 589, &c. taken 
priſoner, 553. burnt, wid. 
Jeoffrid erects Schools at Cambridge, I, 221 
Jo XN, King, born, I. 230. miartied to 4. 
Viſa, 246. attempts to wreſt the Crown from 
K. Richard, 253. the Nobility, c. fivear al- 
legiance to him, 260. becomes maſter of K. Ri- 
hard s Treaſure, ibi. diſpoſſeſſes Arthur of all 
his Provinces, 262. marries Iſabella of Angou- 
leme, ibid. crowned a ſecond time, 263. and a 
third, 265. is charged with Prince Arthur's death, 
265. ſentenced to forfeit his Dominions in 
France, ibid. loſes them all, 266. account of 
the Diſputes and Conteſt between him, and the 
See of Rome, 267, &c. is excommunicated, 269. 
leids an Army into Ireland, 270. is depoſed, 
271. reſigns his Crown to the Pope, 272. re- 
ſolves to carry the War into France, but the Ba- 
rons refuſe to follow him, 273. forced to grant 
the Barons demands, 276. repents his fignin 
Magna Charta, and endeavours to annul it, til 
ravages England, 277. carries his Crown and 
Treaſures to Lynn, 279. dies, ibid. 
| John of Gaunt, created D. of Lancaſter, I. 437. 
his military Exploits, 441, 456, 461. marries 
the K. of Caſil's Daughter, and takes the title 
of K. of Caſtile, 442. protects Wicklif, 444, 
479. ravages Scotland, 461. - his eldeſt Daughter 
married to the K. of Portugal, 462. marries Ca- 
tharine Rowet, | 4607 
Jobn's, St. College Cambridge founded, I. 691. 
N. * 
Ireland, account of it, I. 234, &c. vm 
by K. Henry 11, 235. Rebellions there, 466, 
470. erectèd into a Kingdom, 831 
Iriſh, when converted to Chriſtianity, 
Iriſb Maſlacre, | 
1 married to K. Edward 11, I. 388. her 


clare for the diſpenſing power, 755 
TFunto, | II. 314. 3. 4 
Furies inſtituted, I. 95. Origin and account 


of them, 160 
> Finton, Battle of, 5 
Kent, Kingdom and Kings of, I. 57 

Ket, his Inſurrection, II. 16 


Kimbolton, Lord. See Five Members. 
King, that Title not in uſe among the Saxons, 
. 148. account of their Kings, 157 
King's Court, 7 I. 162 


— 


King's Evil, firſt cured, L237 
King's Revenue, I. 189, 199, 211 
Kings at Arms, E 
King's College, Cambridge, founded, I. 616 


Kirk, the Scottiſo, account of it, II. 297 u. 


Knights of the Round-Table, I. 39 
Knights-Templars ſuppreſſed, 4 403 


Knights of Shires, their Original, I, 339. two 
out of each County ſummoned to a Parliament, 


= 
Knighthood, Fines for not taking it, I. = 

Proclamation for the taking it, 243, 286. Act 

about it, 23 — 3585 


Ambert, Colonel, his military exploits, IT. 
582612. his Character and Deſigns, 605 
Lambeth Palace, when built. I. 129. n. 12 
Lancaſter, Houſe of, Succeſſion of the Crown. 
ſettled upon it, I. 486. wars between this Houſe 
and that of York, | 583, &e. 
— Henry of, forms a arty againſt . Ed- 


abard 11, I. 400. created D. of Lancaſter, 428 
Lanſdown, Battle of, II. 479 
Lateran, Council of, J. 713, 714 


Latimer, Hugh, made Bp. of Worceſter, I. 808. 
his Character, II. 43. 22.5. burnt, 43 
Laud, William, Archbp. of Canterbury II. 290. 
his Character, 278. complaints againſt him, 240, 
293, &c. his Ceremonies at the Conſecration of 


Creed-Church, 286. impeached and beheaded, 


06, 507 
Laws of England derived from the Saxons, I. 
147, 159. of Aifred, Edgar, &c. ibid. 


League of the Publick Good, I. 600. League 
and Covenant, II 483 
Leiceſter, E. of, Simon de Montfort, marries the 
Counteſs of Pembroke, I. 312. gives K. Henry 111. 
the lie, 324. General of the Barons, 336. takes 


K. Henry 111, priſoner, 338. flain 341 
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like Exploits, 


Leiceſter, E. of. See Robert Dudley. 
Lenox, E. of, Matthew Stewart, ſent to the 
Tower, II. 65. recalled into Scotland, 69. cho- 


ſen Regent of Scotland, 94. murdered, 100 


Levellers, II. 540,, 578 

Lewes, Battle of, I. 338 
——— Miſe of, I. 338 

Lewkener, Sir Lewis, firſt maſter of the Cere- 

monies, II. 161. . 5 

Liberties of England owing to the _— _ 
34 


Liberty of Conſcience, Declarations for it, II. 
662, 757, 762 

Lilburn, John, his Cafe, II. 302. n. 2. con- 
demned, 467 
Lincoln, E of, Fohn de la Pole, appointed heir 
preſumptive of the Crown, I. 643. goes to the 


Ducheſs of Burgundy, 657. lain, 


59 
Lindſey, E. Robert Bartu, General of K. Charles 1's 


army, II. 456, 458. ſlain, 462. 1. 2 
Liſle, Sir George, ſhot. II. 584 
——— Lady, executed, II. 750 


Liturgy, by whom made, II. 13. 2. 3. ſet up 
in Churches, 14, 24. confirmed, 13, 19. Cor- 


| rected, 21, 621, 629. ſent into Sco land, 301. 


debates in Parliament about it, 381. aboliſhed, 


7 
Lollards, I. 467, 480. burnt, 491, jor. 
Acts againſt them repealed, _ I. 9 
London, when ſuppoſed to be built, I. 93. 2. 14 
London- bridge rebuilt, | I. 187 
Lords, Houſe of, ſeven of its Members accuſed 
of Treaſon, II. 537. reduced to fixteen Peers, 


568. Conteſts between them and the Commons, 


557, &c. aboliſhed, | 574 
Lucas, Sir Charles, ſhot, II. 554 
Lucius, firit Chriſtian King, I. 28 


Luther, Martin, firſt appears, I. 737. K. Hel 
ry III. writes againſt him, 749. he anſwers 


him, | „ 
= . 

M Agda'en College, Oxford, IT. 759. 

Malmsbury, William of, E- 221 


Mancheſter, E. of, Edward Montague, his war- 
| II. 467, 480——516 
Manwaring, Dr. made a Biſhop, II. 259. com- 
plaints againſt him, | 259 271 
March, E. of, Roger Mortimer, I. 396 —410. 
his downfal, 413. and execution, ibid. 
Margaret, Counteſs of Richmond, dies, I. 704 
Marianus Scatus, | I. 218 
Marlborough, Statutes of, „„ 
Marquis, who firſt bore that Title in uf ny 
| 1. 462 

Marriages, remarkable Law about them, I. $27 
Mar/hal, William, made E. of Pembroke, I. 


261 

 Marſton-moor Fight, | II. 499 
Mart Towns, project for erecting two in Eng- 
land, | | I 25 


Mart;r, Peter, comes to England, II. 11. for- 
ced to fly, 33 

Max , Princeſs, afterwards Queen, born, I. 
733. contracted to the Dauphin, 740, 772. pro- 
miſed to the Emperor, 748. a marriage propoſed 
between her and the Dauphin, 804. her Father 
reconciled to her, 812. was at the Head of the 
Popiſh party, II. 7. refuſes to receive the Li- 
turgy, 14, had an intention of going out of the 
Kingdom, 21. the E. of Warwick forms the 


project of excluding her from the Succeſſion to 


the Crown, ibid. is informed by the E. of A. 
rundel of the King's Death, 28. takes the title of 
Queen, and is proclaimed at Norwich, 28. poſi- 
tively promiles to leave Religion in the ſame ſtate 


ſhe found it, 30. is proclaimed in London, and 


by the D. of Northumberland at Cambridge, 31. 
releaſes the D. of No, Gardiner, &c. from the 
Tower, ibid. diſpoled to force the Kingdom im- 
mediately to embrace Poperv, ibid. declares that 
ſhe would not force Mens Conſciences in matters 


of Religion, 267. forbids her Subjects the giving 


one another the Names of Papiſts or Hereticks, 32. 
crowned, 33. remits the Subſidies granted by the 
laſt Parliament to K. Edt, ibid. influences E- 
lections, and gets a Parliament at her devotion, 
433, 34. ſhews little affection to her Siſter Elixa- 
beth, 34. treats her ill, 38. marries Prince Phi- 
lip, 35—39. the Houſe of Commons addreſs her 
againſt her Marriage, 35. facrifices Fane Grey to 


her ſafety, 37. hath a deſign of utterly deſtroy- 


ing the Reformation, 38. gives Gardiner orders 
to purge the Church of all married Prieſts, ibid. 
deprives ſome Biſhops, ibid. an Act to confirm 
her Prerogative, though ſhe was a Woman, 38. 


_ proclaimed Q of England, Naples, Jeruſalem, &c. 


upon hearing Pools Speech, ſhe fancied that 


| the ſelt a Child ſtir in her Womb, 40. ſends an | 


Embaſſy to Rome, 41. puts many Proteſtants to 


death, 42, Cc. reſtores the Goods of the Church 
or Monalteries, ;b:4. hath a falſe Conception, 43. 


2 forged Conſpiracy againſt her, 254. reſigns the 
Firit-Fruits and Tenths, ibid. repairs old Mo- 
raſterjes, and erect new. ones, 45. razes ſeveral 


pieces out of the Records, ibid. 
miſſion to erett a ſort of Inquiſition, 46. Philip 
brings her to a m_—_— with France, ibid. loſes 
Calais, &c. 47. declines in her health, 48. ſets 
out a Fleet to recover Calais, orders imme- 
diate death to any who had heretical Books, 48. 
her Death and Character, 49 
Mary Q. of Scots born, I. 833. a mar- 
riage concluded between her and Prince Edward, 
834, 835. crowned, 837. wars between Eny- 
land and Scotland, upon account of her contract 
with Prince Edxward, II. 8, 12. ſhe is ſent into 
France, 12. examination of her Right to the 
Crown of England, 27. marries the Dauphin, 47, 
48. her pretenſions to the Crown upon Q. Ma- 
ry's death, 50. makes a Peace with England, 5 5: 
ſhe and the Dauphin her Spouſe aſſume the Title 
of K. and Q. of England, Ireland, &c. TH quits 
it, 63. refuſes to ratify the Treaty made between 
Q. Elizabeth and her, 61, 63, 65, 73, 74. ſends 
to Q. Elizabeth for a Safe- conduct, 63. arrives in 
Scotland, 64. had formed a deſign of dethroning 
ee, 65, 66, 67, 68, 71, 73. deſires 
to be declared her Heir, 65, 71. the E. of Hunt- 
ley forms a deſign of carrying her off, 67. evades 
the Propoſal of a marriage with the. Lord Dudley, 
68. marries the Lord Darnley, 69, 70. takes 
Rizzo into her favour, 69. recalls all the E. of 
Murray's Enemies to Court, 70. forms a deſign 
to have the E. of Murray murdered, ibid. pur- 
ſues the Confederate Lords, ibid. refuſes to give 
Q. Elizabeth's Ambaſſador audience, 71. con- 
ceives an extreme averſion for the King, and treats 
him very ill, 71, 73, 74. Rizzo murdered in her 
arg 71. eſcapes to Dunbar, 72. brought to 
ed of Prince James, 73. the Parliament of 
England plots to have her declared preſumptive 
Heir to the Crown, 74. accuſed by ſome, and 
cleared by others, of being concerned in the mur- 


der of her Husband, 76, 77, 78. her ſcandalous | 


familiarity with Bothwell, 73, 77, 78. is carried 
off by Bothell, and married to him, 79. ga- 
thers ſome Troops, and marches againſt the Con- 
federate Scots, ibid. puts herſelf into their hands, 
and is ſhut up in Loch-levin Caſtle, ibid. gave 
Bothwell a Silver Casket, 80. is obliged to re- 
ſign the Crown to her Son, ibid. Aſſociations 


and Plottings to reſtore her to the Throne, 80, 81, | 


83, 87, 89, 90, 94, 95, 97, 117, 118. eſcapes 
out of Loch- levin Caſtle, 83. defeated by the E. 


| of Murray, ibid. comes to Wirkington in Cum- 
Q. Elizabeth, ibid. Q.f 


berland, 83. writes to 
Elizabeth reſolves to detain her a Priſoner, 84, &c. 
her conduct publickly examined into at York, 84, 
85, 86, &c. is removed to Tutbury Caſtle, 87. 
project of a marriage between her and the D. of 
Norfolk, 88. ſhe is confined at ws nr 8% u. 1. 
removed to Coventry, 89. Q. Elizabeth makes 
her captious Propoſals, 95. a Conference at Lon- 
don about her depoſition, 96. deſigned to eſcape _ 
into Spain, 99. offers to make her Son partner 
with her in the Kingdom, 115. th 
pretends to be willing to releaſe her, and offers her 
{ome articles, 116. committed to the Cuſtody of Sir 
Drue Drury, 119. Act againſt her, 120. ſhe writes 
to Babington, and directs him how to manage the 


| plot againſt Q. Elizabeth, 124. account of her tryal, 


125—129. the Sentence againſt her is publiſhed, 


131. the people loudly call for her death, 132. 


the Warrant for her execution drawn, ibid. ſhe 


is beheaded, ibid. her Corpſe removed to Weft- | 


minſter Abbey, | 181 
Mary, Princeſs, married to William 11, Prince 
of Orange, i II. 416 
Mary, Princeſs, married to William 111. Prince 


of Orange, II. 682, 683. ſent for over to Eng- 


land, 785. proclaimed Queen, | 795 
Maſſacre of Paris, II. 102 
Maes, private, aboliſhed, IE 10 


Maſſey, Colonel, Governorof Gloceſter, II. 477. 
beats Lambert, 585. tries to ſurprize Gleceſter, 


dies, | 179 
Matilda, Daughter of K. Henry 1, married to 
the Emperor Henry v, I. 195. and to Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, 198. acknowledged heir of the 
Crown of England, 198. comes to England, 204. 
her ſtruggle with K. Stephen about the Crown, 


205, &c. dies, | 230 


Matilda, K. Henry 11's Daughter, married to 
the D. of Saxony, I. 243. from her K. George 


is deſcended, ibid. u. 9 
Matthew Paris, I. 356 
Matthew of Weſtminſter, I. 483 
Maurice, Prince, his military Exploits, II. 479, 

480, 501. loſt, | 592 
Mazarin, Dutcheſs of, comes to England, II. 

6 
Meal-Tub Plot, | II. 711, «5, 
Melanchton, Philip, comes to England, I. 809 
Mellitus converts the Eaft-Saxons, I. 76 


Melvil, Sir James, his Character, IT. 77. his 
account of Rizzo, 69. and of the King's mur- 
der, 1 78 


grants a Com- 


| | 07 
Matilda, Queen of William 1, crowned, I. 169. | 


An INDEX to the Two Volumes of the Hiſtory of England. 


Members, Five, of the Houſe of Commons, 1 


peached by the King, IL 86 
— Eleven, accuſed by the Army, II. ng 
Mercia, Kingdom, aud Kings of, I. 5, V. 
Merimuth, Adam de, F. 85 
Merton, Statutes of, I. 85 


Mexico diſcovered, . 
Michel, Sir Francis, kas a Patent for 0. : 
Lace, | : 
Middleſex, whence called ſo, I. 34, 3: 
Middle-Tenple, Addrelles from thence, II. 742, 
1 Middleton, Hugh, brings the New-River to $22 
on, II. 
Mildmay, Sir Walter, ſcat to treat with 5 L 
of Scots, II. * 
Militia, Commiſſions for arming it, II. 292 
diſputes between K. Charles 1. and his Parliament 
about the Militia, 415 419, 426, 430. he con. 
ſents to give it up, 562. velted again in the 


IT. 204 


| 82 
Monk, George, taken priſoner, II. 486, 3 
mands in Scotland, 585. his actions there, 586, 
603. made Admiral, 588. marches into Eng- 
land, 610. reſtores K. Charles 11, 616, 617. 
made General, 612. his Speech to the Parlia- 
ment, 613. reſtores the ſecluded Members, 613. 
pry to take the Government, 615. . 7. made 
. of Albemarle, 642. dies, 654 
Monks, ſome, executed, | I. 806 
Monmouth, D. of, James Scot, Chancellor of 
Cambridge, II. 676. quells an inſurrection in 
Scotland, 707. ſent to Holland, 711. his Mo- 
ther reported to be married to K. Charles 11, 712. 
returns to England, 713. goes back to Holland, 
732. invades England, 746— 748. defeated, 749. 
and beheaded, | ibid. 
Monopolies, ſuppreſſed, II. 154, 163, 308. for 
dreſſing Cloth, 175. for making Allum, 176. 
complained of, | 203, 285, 287 
Mon peſſon, Sir Giles, has a Patent for Lace, II. 
204, 


Monroe, General, his Exploits, II. 554561 
Monſon, Sir William, | it 15 
Montague, Lord, John Newil, marches nk 


Margaret, I. 599. created E. of Northumber- 
2 ibid. PR At againſt K. Eduard iv, 605 
—612. ſlain, 1 613 

Montague, Sir Edward, II. 1, 26, 31, 33 
Sir Henry, made Chief - Juſtice, II. 190. 


gives 20, ooo J. to be Lord-Treaſurer, 20 
—— Dr. called to an account for his Books, 
IT. 240, 244. made Biſhop, 176 


| Edward, afterwards E. of Sandwich, 

his naval actions, II. 596, 627, 639, 640, 664. 
Sir Ralph, Ambaſſador in France, II. 
653. informs againſt the E. of Danby, 683, 697 
Monteagle, Lord, William Parker, receives 2 


Letter about the Powder-Plot, II. 1 7 
Montgomery, E. of, Philip Herbert, II. 160, 
| | 181. 1. 3 


Montjoy, Lord, Charles Blount, defeats Tir-cen, 
II. 150, 155. created E. of Devonſhire, 'tb1, 
2. 3. marries the Lady Rich, 278 

Montroſe, Marquis of, James Graham, offers to 
deſtroy the Marquis of Hamilton, II. 383. retires 
into Germany, $77, his exploits in Scotland, 578, 
581. beheaded, ibid. buried, 627 


Moore, Treaty of, J. 765 
Morant, William, why gs, I. 347 
Morcar, Governor of Nerthumberland, I. 136. 
139, 170 

Mordaunt, Lord, concerned in the Powder- 
4 ; II. 173 


More, Sir Thomas, made Lord Chancellor, 1. 
78 7 reſigns the Seal, 795. executed, 806 
ortimer, 


Hugh, ſtands out againſt Hey It, 

| 223 

Mortimer, Sir John, executed, I. 542 
Mortimer's Hole, I. 413 
Mortmain, Statute of, I. 359. 478 


Morton, Dr. John, Biſhop of Eh, committed 
to the D. of Buckingham's Cuſtody, I. 637. plots 
againſt Richard 111, 639. eſcapes into Flanders, 
640. made Archbp. of Canterbury, 655. and 2 
Cardinal, 674 

Morton, E. of, Janes Douglaſs, ſigns a Conte- 
deracy againſt Q. Mary, II. 79. made Regent of 
Scotland, 104. makes a Treaty with Q. Elixa- 
beth, | | 105 

Mowbray, Robert dr, his Character, I. 185. 
conſpires againſt Nilliam 11, 186 
Fohn, created E. of Nottingham, 4 

| 4 


— Thomas, conſpires againſt K. Hwy Iv, 
| | . 4 
Jen, reſtored to the Title of P. of 


I. 36 


Norfoth, 
I 


Mulrovs 
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Mulgrave, E. of, John Sheffield, made Lord- 
Chamberlain, II. 


754 
Munſter, Biſhop of, invades Holland, II. 641 


Murray, E. of. See [F ames Stewart. 
Murtherers, Statute againſt them, I. 666. 1. 2 


Muſcovy Company, II. 82 
23 Sir Phiks, II. 546, $51 
Muſſelburgh Fight, | II. 8 
IN Alſon, Jobn, account of his Collections, II. 
347, &c. 
Naſeby Fight. II. 517 
Naue, the Q of Scots Secretary, II. 119, 125 
Naunton, Sir Robert, made Secretary of State, 
II. 192. turned out, 201 
Naga leod, 3 


3 
Neile, Richard, Biſhop of Wincheſter, S 
againſt him, II. 240, 272 
Nennius, I. 81 
Neots, St. I. 115 
Newil, Alexander, Archbp. of York, I. 459, 


George, Archbp. of York, turned pe 
from being Chancellor, I. 603. plots againſt Ed- 
alard iv, 605 
Jol, created Lord Montague, I. 597 
Edmund, claims the Inheritance of the 
Earls of Weſtmoreland, II. 120 
New-River brought to London, H. 186 
Newark beſieged, II. 498, 519. delivered up 


to the Scots, 524 
Newburgh, Lord, Edward Barret, tries to pro- 
cure K. Charles 1's eſcape, IL. 567 


Newbury, two Battles of, II. 478, 505 
Newcaſtle built, I. 176. erected into a Biſhop- 
rick, II. 25. taken by the Scots, 499. King 
Charles 1. brought thither, we 524 
E. of, William Cavendiſh, tries to be- 
come maſter of Hull, II. 415. ſeizes Newcaſtle, 


456. his military exploits, 466—499. retires to 


Hamburgh, 499 
Neau- College founded, . 84 
Neno Foreſt made, „. 17% 178 
Newport, Treaty there, II. 561, &c. 
Nimeguen, Congreſs there, II. 679 
Nisbet, Battle of, | I. 493 


Nobility, Old and New, . 639 
Non-conformiſfts, Statute againſt them, II. 141. 
that Name how applied, 624. a Conſpiracy of 
theirs, 624, 627. perſecuted, 627. thank K. 


ames 11. for his Declaration, 758 


Non-obſtante, Clauſe, =," $10,324 
Non-Reſidents, Bill againſt them, IT. 363 
Non-Reliſtance preached up, II. 725 
' Norfolk, Inſurrections there, H. 16 


D. of, Thomas Mowbray baniſhed, I. 470 
D. of, Fohn Mowbray, reſtored to that 
Title, I. * Joins the D. of York, 576 


of, John Howard, I. 637. ſhin, | 
==, B40 


—— d. of, Thomas Howard, oppoſes the 
Reformation, I. 804, 829. his warlike actions, 
815, 833, 840. his Character, 829. attainted, 

but wonderfully eſcapes, 846, 248. pardoned, 

H. 32- dies, | | 40 
| D. of, Thomas Howard, endeavours to 
marry the Q. of Scots, II. 85, 88. ſent to the 


— — — 


Tower, 89. executed, | LO! 
Normandy, firſt called fo, I. 99. Dukes of 
Normandy, | 99, 103, 164 


Norris, John, his warlike BAT II, 138 T7 


Fx. 5 "2268 
Northampton, Aſſizes of, I. 239. Aſſembly- 
General there, 260. Battle there, $64. the 
Walls of it razed, | I. 632 
E. of, Humphrey de Bohun, made the 
King's Lieutenant-General in France, I. 423 
Marquis of, William Parr, II. 5, 16, 
| OE 22, 31, $2.36, $3 
—— ———E. of, Henry Howard, writes to Bellar- 
mine, | IT. 18 
— E. of, Spencer Compton, ſlain, II. 46 
| Northamptonſhire, Inſurrection there, I. 606 
Northumberland, Kingdom and Kings of, I. 47, 
&c. . ravaged by William 1, | 172 
——— E. of, Henry Percy, Marſhal of Eng- 
land, and Admiral, I. 444, 453. his exploits, 


——— E. of, Henry Percy, made High-Corſtz 
ble, and hath a grant of the Iſle of Max, I. 484. 
plots againſt Henry iv, 494, 499. flain, 4 
| E. of, Henry Percy ſlain, I. 5 

—— E. of, Henry Percy, killed by the mob, 


| 663, 664 
——D. of. See Dudley. 


* * 


ainſt Q. Elzabeth, II. 89, 93. beheaded, 10 
E. of, Henry Perg, ſhoots himſelf, II. 


| 120 


— E. of, Henry Percy, fined, II. 172. puts 


eight Horſes to his Coach, 198 


E. of, Agernoon Percy, made General of 


the Army againſt Scot/and, II. 314. and Admi- 
5 


ral, 426. dies, 
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Say ing, 


294. Statutes of it made, 294 gives 


Oh} 


E. of, Thomas Percy, takes up 'arms a- | Boh 


Norwich, whence ſo called, I. 76. u. 13 
Nottingham, K. Charles 1. ſets up his Standard 
there, II. 457 


Nottingham Caſtle built, L 170 
Nortingham Plot, I. 464 
— E. of, Charles Howard, his Exploits, II. 
135, 145, 146 
— E. of, Daniel Finch, refuſes to ſign the 
Aſſociation, II. 783. propoſes a Regency, 786 
Ney, William, made Attorney-General, II. 288. 
n. 3. adviſes K. Charles 1. to levy Ship money, 


4 


| 202 


Nuntio, one ſent to K. Fames 11, II. 760 
Ak of Reformation, II. 16 
Oates, Titus, account of him, II. 689. his 
Narrative, 690. hath Lodgings allowed kim in 
Whitehall, ibid. his Depoſitions, 694, 696, 701, 
708, 709. turned out of Whitehall, 724. fincd, 
733- and whipt, 743» 744 
Oath of the Biſhops and Barons to K. Stephen, 
I. 201. to K. Henry viii, 802, 838. Oath of 
Allegiance, II. 173. one appointed by Biſhop 
Neile, 289. one annexed to the Covenant, 303. 
Oath appointed by the Convocation, 321, 353. 
7..2. aboliſhed, 380. Oath taken by the Parlia- 
ment, 488. Abjuration -Oath, 612. Oath or- 
dained by the Corporation and Militia Acts, 628, 
629. to be taken by all perſons in Office, ; 677 


Occam, 482 
Octa arrives in England, . 
Das, „16 
Odo, Biſhop of Bayeux, I. 165, 168, 172, 

179, 183 
Offa K. of Mercia, I. 54. 55 
Officers, the great Officers of the Crown, II. 


* : 146 
Olaus K. of Norway, invades England, I. 118, 
119 
Oldcorn the Jeſuit executed, II. 173 
Old Man of the Mountains, I. 262 
Omer's, St. Scholars, their Depoſitions at the 


tryal of the five Jeſuits, _ | II. 708 
Orange, Prince of, William 11, marries the 
Princeſs Mary, II. 416. dies, 5 586 


Prince of. See William 111, 


Ordainers, I. 390 
Ordeal, I. 160 
Ordovices, I. 14, 94% „ 13 
Oriel College founded, I. 402 
Oriflame, | I. 508 
Orkney Iſles, I. 139. . 4 


Orleans, Maid of. See Joan. 
Orleton, Adam, Biſhop of Hereford, joins the D. 
of Lancaſter, I. 397. accepts K. Edward 11's 
refignation of his Crown, 402. his ambiguous 

32 | 408 
Ormond, E. of, James Butler, I. 409 
— E. of, Thomas Butler, I. 667 
—— Marquis of, James Butler, his exploits, 


II. 485, 537. treats with the 1r;/ Rebels, 485, 


492, 521 
Osborne, Sir Thomas, made Privy-Counſellor? II, 
664. and High-Treaſurer, 671. complaints and 
articles againſt him, 677, 697. his Character, 
697. impeached, 698, 703, 704. turned out 
from being Lord-Treaſurer, 698. ſent to the 
Tower, 704. diſcharged, 733 
Oſnund, I. 221 
 Ofkvald, Archbp. of York, e 
Otho, the Pope's Legate, his exactions, I. 311 
| | : ns 

Othobon's Conſtitutions, I : 55 
I. 


Overbury, Sir Thon:as, his tragical Story, 


| 114 184 
Owen, Sir John, condemned to die, II. 574, 

| . 7 
Oxford Univerſity founded, I. 95, 112. 705 
ſaken by the Scholars, 269. 1. 8. erected into 
a Biſhoprick, 829. viſited by 2 Laud, II. 
. Charles 1. 
their Plate, 460. K. Charles retires thither, 462. 
Treaty there, 469, &c. beſieged, 500, 501. 
Theatre there opened, 653. Parliaments there, 
496, 720, 721. Oxford Proviſions, 332. Divi- 
nity-School and Library there built, 588. x. 2. 
3 570. u. 6 
—— E. of, Robert de Vere, one of K. Ni- 
chard 1 1's Favourites, I. 459- created Marquiſs 
of Dublin, and D. of Ireland, 462—467 
— E. of, Fohn de Vere, beat” I. 598 
E. of, Jobs de Vere, attainted, I. 609. 


fined, and why, | | | 
— E. of, Henry de Vere, commands Troops in 
emia, 3 
— E. of, Aubrey de Vere, goes to the Prince 
of * 8 1 II. 778 
— Biſhop of, . Parker, II. 755, 758 
et, Sir William, Secretary of State, II. 1. 
Pe, 5. created a Raron, 20. im- 
r fined, and degraded from the Or- 


\ 


| Palatinate, affairs of the, 


commands the firſt Line at Boſworth fight, 646. | 
12 686] 


II. 199 


II. 198, &c+ 


Palatine, Elector, Frederic, II. 198, &c. 
— Char, II, 294, 504 
Pall, what, I. 66. u. 5 


Palm-Sunday, carrying Palms on that day for- 
bidden, IL. 11 
Palmer, Sir Thomas, impeaches the D. of So- 
merſet, I. 22. executed, 3 
—— Mr. ſent to the Tower for proteſting, 
Pandulph I oc 
anautfh, 273, 274, 290, 300 
Pariſhes, Origin and Divilen of Tolls, vw 
Papillon, Thomas, II. 713 
Papiſts, Laws againſt them, IT, 115, 120. o:- 
dered to call their children home trom foreign 
Parts, 112. countenanced by ay ftw and K. 
Charles 1, 177, 193, 321, 364. Petitions againſt 
them, 229, 240, 241, 634, 651, 693. diſarm- 
ed, 243, 365. Papitts in the King's and Parlia— 
ment's Armies, 463, 464, 468. Proclamations 
againſt the Papiſts, 353, 431, 634, 643, 651, 
Kc. diſabled from fitting in Parliament, 693. 
their Houſes plundered, 781, 782 
Parliament, with four Knights out of every 
Shire, I. 339. and with two, 340. a ſeries of 
Parliaments before 49 Henry 111, 181, 189, 199, 
211, 243, 257, 280. and ſince. See in each 
King and Queen's Reign. Did not uſe to fit above 
one Seſſion, 469. not ſrequently prorogucd, 487. 
Long Parliament in K. Cher es 1's time, their 


in K. Charles 11's time, 625, 678. commonly 
hdes with the ſtrongeſt, 597. The Good Parlia- 
ment, 465. the Mercileſs, ib:4 the Cruel, 487. 
the IIliterate, 495. Barebones Parliament, 590. 
the Rump-Parliament, 608, 609 

— Acts of, Acts in the Parliament of 1399, 
I. 485. for freedom of Elections, 498. to pre- 
vent abuſes therein, 505. againſt falſe Returns, 
500. excluding the Women from the Crown, 
498. againſt the Houle of York, repealeu, 597. 
about the Succeſſion of the Crown, 609, 65 1. 
838. II. 27. againſt clipped Money, I. 687. 
againſt giving Liveries, ibid. concerning Annatecs, 
793. aboliſhing the Papal Authority, and againſt 
Peter-pence, &c. 797, 801, 803. to confirm K. 
Henry v111's Title, 803. and title of the Kings of 


the King, 803. or to conceal the Incontinence of 


bedience to the King's Proclamations as to Acts of 
Parliament, 822. repealed, II. 9. to limit the 
Juriſdiction of the Eccleſiaſtical! Courts, I. 838. 
II. 10. againſt unlawful Aſſemblies, II. 19. con- 
firming the Liturgy, ibid. enjoining the confront- 
ing of Witneſſes, 24. fixing what are the crimes 
againſt the State, 34. againſt moleſting Preachers, 
prophaning the Sacraments, Images, &c. and Aſ- 
ſemblies to alter Religion, 76:4, to confirm Q. 
Mary's prerogatives, though ſhe was a Woman, 38. 
againſt 
worſhip in the vulgar 'Tongue, 53. reſtoring to 
the Crown the Supremacy, and the right of no- 
minating to Biſhopricks, 53, 54. of Uniformity, 
54, 629. to maintain Q El:zabeeh's right to the 
Crown, 100. to confirm K. James 1's Title, 168. 
for a Triennial Parliament, -355. repealed, 635. 
to aboliſh the Star-Chamber, High-Commiſſion, 


The humble Petition and Advice, 597. making 
it treaſon to levy Money without conſent of Par- 
liament, _ to fix the Intereſt of Money, 620. 
for a Thankſgiving on ay 29, ibid. for regu- 
lating the Bay-trade, and enconraging Shipping, 
621. about ſelling Wine by retail, 622. for an 
Exciſe upon Ale, &c. bid. for confirmation of 
College and Hoſpital Leaſes, 622. prohibiting the 
exportation of Wool and Fuller's-earth ; and the 
planting of Tobacco in Ireland, ibid. for taking 
away the Court of Wards and Liveries, ibid. for 
the ſafety of the King's perſon, 626. for regula- 


about London, 629. Five-mile Act, 641. Capita- 
tion-Act, 644. for building thirty Ships, 681. for 
an additional Exciſe, ibid. for preventing Frauds 
and Perjuries, 681. for a duty upon Wines, 687. 
for diſabling Papiſts from fitting in Parliament, 


Parliament-men to loſe their Wages, if they 
ſent themſelves, BD 
Parr, Thomas, born, I. 628. . 7. dies, II. 


| 29 
Parry, Milliam, conſpires againſt Q Elizabeth, 


693. againſt the A | bos- 
a 
30 


Forge II. 120 
Parſons, Nobert, comes to England, II. 112 
Parties, two, formed in England, II. 308 


Paſcentius, Son of Yortigern, I. 36 
'  Paſſroe Obedience preached up, II. 725. 8 
faken by the Church of England, 769. 


ow far 

it will hold, | 786 
Patern, St. | I. 43 
Patrick, St. | I. 43 


Garter, 24. flies into France, 118 


Paul's, St. School built, 
e 


proceedings, II, 350, &c. Penſionary Parliament 


England, 838. making it treaſon to ſpeak evil of 
a Queen of England, 831. ordering the ſame o- 


ereticks revived, 41. appointing publick 


Ship money; and concerning Foreſts, Knight- 
hood, Salt-petre, Gunpowder, ibid. Act, called, 


tion of the Navy, ibid. for repairing the Ways 
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Parler, William, created Marquiſs of Wincheſter, | 
II. 22. . plots againſt Cecil, 88 
Paulinus converts the Northumbrians, I. 67, 69 
Peckham, Jobn, I. 482 
Peers, explanation of that word, J. 160. 
deſt Sons of Peers when firlt fat in the Houle 
Commons, 5 19 
Pembroke, E. of, Richard de Clare, goes and 
conquers part of Ireland, I. 235. takes poſſeſſion 
of Leimſter, ibid. made Regent, 3 
— E. of, Richard Marſhal, deprived 
Henry 111. of his brother's eſtate, I. 305. creat 
Earl Marſhal, ibid.. leagues with Lexwellyn Prince 
of Wales, 308. his military exploits, 302, 308, 
309. is alien priſoner, 308. ravages the Lands 
of the King's Counſellors, 309. goes to Ireland, 
and is ſtabbed there, : 309 
E. of, Gilbert Maiſba,, marries the K. of 
Scotland's Siſter, 1. 311 
— E. of, Anſelm Marſhal, Marſhal 9 Eng- 
land, 319 
E. of, Amer de Valence, defeated by Ro- 
Bert Bruce, I. 384. enters into a Confederacy a- 
gainſt K. Edward 11, | 390, 391 
E. of, Faſper Tudor, I. 560, 599. de- 
feated, x86, 616. forfeits his Title and Eſtate, 
699. reltored, 609 
E. of, William Herbert, I. 599. de- 
feated by the Torkfhire Male- contents, 605, 606. 
and behcaded, 9 606 
E. of, William Herbert, II. 22. his 
15, 37, 46 
E. of, Philip Herbert, K. Charles 1's an- 
ſwer to him, II. 421. choſen Member of the 
Houſe of Commons, 674. . 1 
Penn, Vice-Admiral, II, 595, 639, 640 
Penal Laws and Teſt, K. James 11. endeavours 
to aboliſh them, II. 760, 761. 
Pennington, Tſaac, Mayor of London, II. 468 
Penreddack, Jobn, conſpires againſt 9 
| IE 
Perfonary Parliament, and Penfionary Mem- 
bers, 


of 


6 
E 
ed 


- 


exploits, 


— 


Penſioners, Gentlemen, II. 824. *. 4 
Pegquigny, Treaty ot, I. 621 


Percy, Henry Hotſpur, defeats the Scots, 
Nays Douglas, | 


— Thomas, 


I. 465. 
165 


concerned in the Powder Plot, 
15 II. 170, 171, 172 
Henry, in a plot to get the Army to de- 
Clare for K. Charles 1, II. 369—373 
Perhaps, ſtreſs laid upon that word, I. 780 
Perkin Warbeck, account of him, I. 672—683 
Perth, Articles of, II. 193, 300 


Peter-pence impoſed, I. 54, 86. aboliſhed, | 


| 801 
Peter de Pontfract, I. 271, 272 
Peterburgh erected into a Biſhoprick, I. 829 
—— E. of, Henry Mordaunt, II. 671 


Petition of Right, II. 270, 271. Petitions a- 
gainſt Recuſants, 240, 241, Oc. about Grievan- 
ces, 352, 356. againſt Biſhops, 360, 361, 362. 
of the Apprentices, 403. from the Watermen, 
557. from the Women and Children about the 
Service-book, 301. of the Independents, 560 
Petre, Sir William, Secretary of State, his 
Character, II. 5, 17. created Baron of Vritile, 
5 | 160. 7. 
—— Lord, impriſoned about the Popiſh Plot, 
| II. 692, 704, 733 
—— Father, 5 756, 760, 778, 779 
Peyton, Q. Mary's Confeſſor, created a Cardinal, 
e | II. 46 
dir Robert, goes to the Prince of Orange, 


| | — 1 990 
Dip de Valois, K. of France, account wy fis | 


uta: Conteſts with K. Edreard 111, I. 411— 


DET 428 

Philip, Prince, marries Q. Mary, II. 3 3 39 
offers to marry Q. Elizabeth, 5 1. gets poſſeſſion 
of Portugal, 112. invades England, 135 137 
Philippa, married to K. Edward 111, I. 400, 
408. defeats the Scots, 425. obtains a pardon 
for ſix Burghers, 426. dies, 441 
Philpot defeats a Scotch Pirate, J. 454 
Picard, Henry, invites four Kings to a Feaſt, 


I. 430. . 3 
Pickering, Sir William, fancied that Q Eliza- 
| beth would marry him, op II. 61 


— Thomas, deligns to kill K. Charles 11, II. 
| = | 87 696 
Pidtawienſis, 1 
Pits, their Original, I Intred. vii. deſtroyed 
by the Scots, I. 85. Pigs Wall, 3 
Pierce, Alice, | * 443, 444. 454 
Pilkington, Thomas, fined, II. 70 
Pinkey, Battle of, 11. 8 
Plagues in England, I. 426, 456, 466, 499, 

I 


Plantagenet, Origin of that Sirname, I. 


47. 
1. 
Plautius comes into Britain, I. 11 
Phgmund, OO I. 115 
Phfhey, account of it, 


II. 626, 678, 707 


| ane meaning of that word, 


Plot, the Popiſh, 
Plunket, Oltver, executed, 
Pluraliſts, a Bill againſt them, 


II. 688, &c. 
II. 724 
II. 363, 380 


Plymouth, a plot to deliver it up to K. Charles 1, 
8 II. 480 
 Pocklington's Books burnt, II. 363 


Pole, Michael de la, made E. of ** and 
High- Cancellor, I. 459, 462. removed, 403 
Poole, Sir Geffrey and Henry, executed, I. 820 
——Reginald, falls out with K. Henry v111, I. 
813, 819, 820. loſes the Papacy, II. 21. comes 
to England, 49—49. made Archbp. of Canter- 
bury, 45. dies, F 
Poleron, debates about it, II. 587, 645. deli- 


vered to the Englih, 591 
Pollard, Captain, I. 370, 371, 380 
Poll-Taxes. I. 486, 457. II. 64% 685 
Palhydore Virgil, impriſoned by Wolſey, I. 732 


Pontfradt Caſtle, II. 5 19, 552, 
Par, Richard, builds Salisbury Cathedral, I. 


354 
Pope, his Authority aboliſhed in England, I. 
80 1. reſtored, II. 40 


Portland, E. of, Richard Weſton, Lord - Treaſu- 
rer, II. 276. accuſed of being a Papiſt, 260, 
276, 290. Libels againſt him, 280 
E. of, Ferom Weſton, II. 490 
Portſinouth ſecured by the Houſe of Commons, 
II. 369, 410, 411, 415. K. Charles 1. becomes 
maſter of it, 456 
Ducheſs of, Louiſe de Querouaille, tries to 
rum the E. of Danby, II. 697. eager for the 
Excluſion-bill, 19, 720 

Portugal, whence ſo called, I. Introd. vil. 

Portugal Ambaſſador's Brother executed, II. 591 


Poſt-Office erected, II. 622. Revenues of it 
ſettled on the D. of York, 8 635 
Poole, Henry, II. 704, 785 


Tower, II. 692. impeached, 704. releaſed, 


| 33 

| Poynings, Sir Edward, Deputy of Ireland, I. 
674. Poynings Law, | 675 
Præmonſtratenſes, 1. 217 


Præmunire, Statute of, I. 422, 478, 698 

Prance, Miles, concerned in Godfrey's murder, 
I. 698—700. his Examinations, 699, 700. and 
Depoſitions, 701, 708. tried, | 756 
Preaching forbid, without a Licence, II. 54 


Presbyterians, moderate and rigid, II. 351, 
352. perſecuted, 162, 176, 177, 185, 289, 
292, 294, 359. their views and deſigns in the 
war, 359, 447—455. ſeparate from the Inde- 
pendents, 527. join with the Royaliſts, 607, 611. 
contribute to the King's Reſtoration, 611. a Con- 


out of their Livings, 632. careſſed, 653. thank 
K. James 11. for his Declaration, 758. - unite 
with the Church of Englasd, 769 

Pretender, account of his ſuppoſed birth, II. 


764 768. Depoſitions about it, 773, 774. car- 
ried into France, | | 781 
Prideaux, gives Fefferies 14, ooo J. to fave his 
ple, | | II. 750 
Priefts allowed to marry, II. 13. Popiſh Prieſts 
baniſhed, PE 5-5" FOh 
Printing brought to England, I. 588, u. 2 


Charles 1's time, II. 162, 177, 287, 294, 301. 
ordered to be bound, Wi 7 TY a 


of hoe in Germany, 787, 790, &c. burnt in 


England, 837. II. 42—48. account of thoſe in 
Scotland, 52—63. French Proteſtants well received 
by K. James 11, | 


Proviſions and Provifors, Statutes againſt 13 


Prynne, William, ſentenced in the Star- Cham- 
ber, II. 302. u. 2. impriſoned in Ferſey, ibid. 
releaſed, 354. dies, RY 


6 
Publicans, I. #4 
Purbeck, Viſcount, 2 Villiers, II. 195 
Puritans hated by K. Fames 1, II. 162, &c. 


perſecuted, 162—359. go and ſettle in Virginia, 
176. See Presbyterians. | 

—— Church and State. IT. 178 

Heere, Exton, murders Richard 11, I. 490 

Pym, John his Speeches, II. 352, 383, 411. 
impeaches the E. of Strafford, 354. encourages 
the Tumults at Weſftminfter, 404. accuſed of 
High-treaſon, 406. 'impeaches the Queen, 487. 
dies, 495 


Uakers, Act ed hn. II. 629. . preſent. 


Wan Addreſs to K. James 11, 742. thank him 
for his Declaration, 2 758 


| 122 
ueen's College Cambridge founded, I. 588, u. 2 | 


3 


9 | 93. 7. 4 his two Expeditions into An 


T 


Popham, Alex. propoſes the having a perpetual 
Revenue ſettled upon K. Charles 11, II. 622 
Porta lands at Portland, I. 36 


Powys, E. of, William Herbert, ſent to the 


 Prerogative, K. James 1. full of his, II. 159, 
| 163, 190, 192, 196, 213 | 


ſpiracy of theirs, 623—626, 628. many turned 


Proclamations frequent in K. James and K. 


Proteftation taken by both Houſes, IT. 369, 380 | 
Proteſtants, whence ſo called, I. 790. account 


I. 422, 466, 478, 527 


Quendrida, aſſaſſinates her Brother, 


3 
220-Warranto, Statute of, I. 350. 9,, 5 
a gy e e Charter of LA. L 1 —_ 
a t ] . : {? . 
nd thoſe of ſevera an Corporations, 734 760 
N Adbert Paſchaſius writes about Tran ſubſtantia 
tion, | 
Ragman's Roll. I. 409. Ragmant, : £7 
Rags monopolized, ha 
Rainsborough, Colonel, II. 529. and Vice-a@ 
miral, 552. killed, 6, | 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, Volunteer in France, I 


erica, 1 
145. and to Cadiz, 145. "oe" Hy againſt 


James 1, 161. condemned, ibid. Write; his 


4 £ 
ke 


Hiſtory of the World, 195. diſcovers ie,; 
176. his third Expedition into Fane was 
beheaded, 72885 


Ralph de Diceto, 25 
Randolph, Sir Thomas, his Embaſſies 
4, 101, 110, 113, 123. 
ellion in Scotland, It 
Ranulþh Flambart, made Biſhop of Durhan f 
189. impriſoned, | 190 
Ratcliff, Sir Fohn, Commander in France, | 


I. 356 
: Whos © 5 
tries to excite a Re- 


— Robert, ſent with a Fleet againſt ga 
I. 626. conſpires againſt Henry v 11, : 
——— Sir Richard, attainted, 
Records of Scotland burnt, I. 336 
Recuſants, Act againſt them, II. 141. 1. 5 97. 
dered not to come within ten miles of the Court 
179. releaſed out of priſon by K. James 1, 21 f. 
Petitions againſt them, 240, 241, 252. em: 
ed, 243. K. Charles 1. compounds with them, 
258, 276. See Papiſts. 
Redon, Treaty of, I. 66; 
Reformation, beginning and occaſion of it, [ 
736, 737. progreſs of it in Germany, 7 50, 790. 
and in England, 801—804, 845. in Scotland, II. 


674 
I. 652 


62 
1 Q. Mary aſſures them ſhe would nabe 
no alteration in Religion, II. 30, 31. perſecuted, 
32, 33, &c. See Proteſtants. 
Reformers in England, who they were, TIT. » 
Regicides executed, II. 620, 621. their E. 
ſtates confiſcated, | 620, 626 
Regifter for Chriſtnings firſt ordered to be kep:, 
| I. $19: n.2 
Relicks found in Monaſteries, 4 818 
Reliefs, es IN I. 243 
Remonſtrance of the State of the Kingdom, II. 
| 353» 385, 387—397 
that Name, II. 179, 
| 130 
Republicans have particular Letters of pardon, 
IT. 620. enter into a Plot, 63 
Revenue of the Kings, how paid antiently, ? 
189, 199. how levied and iſſued, 199. branches 
of it, 211. Revenue Rolls 23286 
Reynolds, Captain, defeats the Levellers, II. 578. 
commands the Exgliſb Troops in France, 598 
Rhee Iſland, Buckingham's expedition there, i 
| 201 


Remonfirants, Origin of 


Ribaumont, engages in ſingle Combat with k. 
Eduard 111, I. 427 
Rich, Sir Richard, his Character, II. 5. made 

a Baron, ibid. and Lord-Chancellor, 9. di- 
graced, 23. the Great Seal taken from him, ibid. 
Sir Henry, K. James 1. gives him 300o!. 

2 85. created E. of Holland, 227. Sce Hal. 
ann. ; | 


RICHARD 1. born, I. 224. cauſes a Re. 
volt in Guienne, 237, 241. a marriage concluded 
between him and Alice, 238. which is never 
conſummated, 241, 244, 247, 255. makes war 
with the- Bretons, and defeats his Bother Geoffrey, 
241. goes to Paris, ibid. does homage to the 
K. of France, 242. crowned D. of Normandj, 
244. and K. of England, ibid. baniſhes from 


60 | his preſence ſuch as had ſided with him, and loads 


with favours thoſe that ſtobd out againſt him, #b:4. 
raiſes waſt ſums of money for his Expedition to 
the Holy-Land, 245. ſells almoſt all the Crown- 
Lands, ibid. delivers Berwick and Roxburgh to 
the K. of Scotland ibid. exacts Money from his 
Subjects, 245. gives his Brother Prince John fix 
Earldoms, 246. renews his alliances with the 
Kings of Scotland and Wales, ibid. joins K. Phi. 
lip at Vexelai, ibid. goes over to Meſſina, and 
takes it, 247. affronts K. Philip, by ſetting up 
his banner in Me/ina, ibid. gives Tancred K. Ar- 
thur's Sword, ibid. concludes a marriage with 
Berenguella, ibid. conſummates his marriage with 
her, 248, puts to Sea, in order to go to the 
Holy Land, 247. makes himſelf maſter of Cy- 
prus, 248. keeps the Daughter of T/aac -K. of 
Cyprus, ibid. takes Acres, 20. affronts the D. 
of Auftria, ibid. difſention between him and the 
K. of France, ibid. ſtands up for Guy of Luſgnan, 
ibid. kills the Saracen priſoners he had, 251. ob- 
tains a great victory over Saladine, ibid. eſcapes 
narrowly at Foppa, ibid.” takes the Babylon Cara- 


van, 252, marches towards 7 eruyſalem, ibid. Lo 
| x 1 
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1 Tiuce with Caladine, ibid. embarks for Eu- 
rope, ibid. ſhip-wreek'd near puiltia, ibid. goes 
into the Dominions of the D. of Auſtria, where 
he is ſeized, and delivered up to the Emperor, ibi 
carried before the Diet of the Empire, 253. is 
ſet at Liberty, 254. arrives in England, ibid. 
crowned again, 255. forgives his Brother John, 
and reduces his party, ibid. wars with the K. of 
France, 255, 256. dies, 257. makes Fohn his 
Heir, ibid. his Character, ibid. 
RICHARD 11, put by his Father under the 
protection of the Parliament, I. 444. crowned, 
confirms K. John's two Charters, 454. ot- 
ters the rebels under Fack Straw an authentick 
Charter, 457. his conference with Wat Tyler, 
458. marches with an army to puniſh the re- 
bels of Eſex, ibid. marries Ann of Luxemburgh, 
459. gives Biſhops the power of impriſoning 
Hereticks, 459, 460. his Character, and Favo- 
rites, 459. ſends to demand the Great Seal from 
Chancellor Scroop, ibid. marches into Scotland, 
461. pardons his brother the Lord Holland, for | 
killing the Lord Stafford, ibid. grants the D. of 
Lancaſter an aid, ibid. confersnew honours on his 
Uncles and Favourites, 462. raiſes a great Army 
to oppole the French, ibid. demands a Subſidy, 
ibid. his raſh anſwer to the Parliament, 463. 
threatens to call the K. of France to his aſſiſ- 
tance, ibid. conſents to the removing of his Fa- 
vourites, ibid. recalls them, ibid. tries to aſ- 
ſume an arbitrary power, and for that end 
undertakes to raiſe an Army, and pack a Parlia- 
ment, 464. tries to lecy an army, but can- 
not, ibid. reſolves to go to France, and give up 
Calais and Cherbourg, 465. an Interview between 
him and the Lords, ibid. ſhelters himſelf in the 
Tower, ibid. his ill deſigns diſcovered, ibid. he 
conſents to the baniſhment of his Favourites, d. 
takes upon him the Government, and changes the 
Miniſtry, ibid. reconciled to the D. of G/ou- 
ceſter, 466. ſpends immenſe ſums in Tourna- 
ments, ibid. his exceſhve expences, 466, 467. 
entertained daily fix thouſand perſons, 466. goes 
to Ireland to ſuppreſs the Rebels, 467. calls a 
Parliament at Dublin, ibid. he returns to Exg- 
land, in order to ſuppreſs the Le!lards, ibid. mar- | 
ries 1ſabella, ibid. the vaſt magnifigence at his 
wedding, ibid. makes uſe of illegal ways to get 
money, and gives up Breft and Cherbourg, ibid. 
by what means he got rid of the D. of Glouceſter, 
468. ſummons the Peers of the Realm to Not- 
tiugbam, ibid. changes all the Sheriffs of the 
Kingdom, and fo gets a packed Parliament, 154d. 
makes ſeveral Grants, 469. confiſcates ſeventeen 
Counties, 470. prepares to go into Ireland to 
ſuppreſs the Rebels, and extorts great Sums, ibid. 
is informed of the D. of Lancaſter's deſcent into 
England, 471. is detained in Ireland by contrary 
winds, ibid. arrives in England, and ſhuts him- 
ſelf up in Conway Caſtle, 472. offers to reſign 
his Crown, ibid. is confined to the Tower, and 
_ reſigns his Crown, ibid. articles of accuſation a- 
gainſt him, 473. is depoſed, 475. his favorites 
called to account, 486. extraordinary Sentence 
paſſed upon him, 487. his tragical death, 490. 
' rumours of his being alive, 492, 494, 495, 409. 
his body removed to Veſiminſter, 506 
RIC UuAR D III, his Character, I. 623. crea- 
ted D. of Glouceſter, 597. fiercely attacks Q. 
Margaret's . ks a terrible — 
615. murders Prince Edward and K. Henry v1, 


615, 616. takes Berwick, Edinburgh, &c. 626. | 


forms a deſign to wreſt the Crown from his Ne- 
phew, K. Edward v, 630. goes out with his 
triends to meet the King, 631. ſeizes upon the 
King, ibid. ſpreads a report that the E. Rivers, 
&c. had determined to kill the D. of Gloucefter 
and Buckingham, ibid. is declared Protector, C3 2. 


moves in Council the taking of the D. of Tok | 
from his Mother, ibid. ' ſpreads reports againſt the | 


Legitimacy of K, Edward 1v, and his Children, 
633. eres two Councils, 634. ſounds the Lord 
Haſtings, and diſpatches him out of the way, ibid. 
employs Dr. Shaw to preach about the Iltegiti- 
macy of K. Edward's Children, 635. refuſes the 
Crown at firſt, 636. is proclaimed King, 637. 
crowned, ibid. reſolves to put K. Edivard v, 
and the D. of York to death, 638. refuſes to 
grant the D. of Buckingham the "moiety of the 
Lands of the Houſe of Hereford, ibid. crowned 
at York, ibid. receives a confuſed account of the 
Conſpiracy formed againſt him by the D. of Buck- 
ingham, 638—641. iſſues out a Proclamation a 
gainit thoſe that had conſpired againſt him, 641. 
puts ſeveral of the Conſpirators to death, 642. re- 
ceives freſh advices of a Conſpiracy, ibid. treats 
with Landais about delivering the . 

643. gives the D. of Bretagne the Earldom of 
Richmond, ibid. obliges the Lord Stanley to leave 


his Son with him in hoſtage, 644- diſcovers the | 


22 of the E. of Richmond's marrying the 
rinceſs Elizabeth, and reſolves to marry her, 101d. 


of Richmond, 


gets the Queen-Dowager to deliver up her Daugh- 


ters to thign, ibu. puts his Queen to death, i * 


4 lays up his Fleet, 645. hath intelligence of the | 


E. of Richmond's landing at Migford-hven, ibid: 
goes tb give him Battle, 7%, the E. of Rich. 
mond's Army and his meet at Bofevor:b, 646. puts 
the Crown on his own head, ibid. rides up to at- 
tack the E. of Richmond, and lays Sir William 
Brandon, ibid. his army is routed, and he killed, 
* 647. 
where buried, ibid. n. 3. his Character, ibid. 
Richard 11. and 111, Dukes of Normandy, I. 
127 


Richard, K. John's Son, born, I. 269. made | 


E. of Cornwal, 302, takes up arms to compel 
K. Henry 111. to reſtore the Charters, 303. mar- 
ries the Counteſs of Glouceſler, 305, expoſtulates 
with his brother Henry 111, 311. enters into a 
Confederacy againſt the King, 312. goes to the 
Holy Land, 315. inveſts Henry 111. with the 
Earldom of Poiclou, ibid. married to Cincia, 
317. his wedding dinner conſiſted of thirty 
thouſand diſhes, ibid. the Pope offers Sicily to 
him, 326. choſen K. of the Romans, 331. de- 
clares againſt the Oxford Proviſions, 334. ſwears 
to obſerve them, ibid. tries to make peace be- 
tween the King and Barons, 335. taken priſoner 
at the battle of Lewes, 338. ſet at liberty, 341. 
dies, 345 
Richard, K. Edward 1v's Son, created D. of 
York, I. 624. the Protector moves in Council 


that he ſhould be taken from the Queen his Mo- 


ther, 632. conveyed to the Tower, 633. put 
to death, 638. his bones found, ibid, u. 
Richardſon, Lord Chief-Juſtice, aboliſhes Wakes' 


in Somer/ethire, II. 290 
Riches of the Kings of England, II. 284 
Richmond Palace built, I. 682 


Ridley, Nicolas, Biſhop of London, II. 20. 
preaches in favour of Fane Grey, 30. ſent to the 
Tower, 31. excommunicated, 39. burnt, 43 


Ridolpho, tries to tir up a rebellion in England. | Vote about the Excluſion, II. 705. n tried, 
II. 87. apprehended, | 89 | 728, 729. and bcheaded, | 730 
Rippon, Treaty there, II. 324, 381 |  Ruftand, the Pope's Nuntio, his exactions, I. 
Rivers, E. of, Richard Woodvile, made Trea- 329, 330 
ſurer and High-Conſtable, I. 604. beheaded, Ruthaen, Lord, kills Rizzo, II. 71. thes into 
: | 606 | England, | | 72 
E. of Anthony Moodvile, brings K. Ed. Ruthven Conſpiracy, 55 
award v. to London, I. 631. arreſted, ibid. be- | — Lords wi] - It. tis, 116 
headed, Ah | 633, 635 Rutland, E. of, Edward Plantogenet, made D. 
Rizzo, David, account of him, II. 69, 70. | of Albemarle, | x I. 469 
ſnatches Q Elizabeth's Letter out of Q Mary's | ——E. of, the D. of Yor#s Son, murdered, 
hand, 71. Q Mary's ſcandalous familiarity with 1 Ee | J. 5 86 
him, 71, 72. murdered, 72. where _— Ruxby, ſent by Q. Elizabeth into 1 as a 
| | ibid. Spy, 5 Po, | . 71 
Robert, D. of Normandy, Father of we coca 5 „ de, his exploits, II. 588, 6 9 

| I. 127, 164, 165 | 4 

Robert, Son of William 1, wars agent his Fa- | Rye-Houſe Plot, TE. 723 


ther, I. 176. ſent with an army againſt the 
Scots, ibid. his negligence, 183. attacked 1 
William Rufus, 184. goes to the Holy Land, 


, 187. claims the Crown of England, 191. gives 


up his penſion, 193. taken and impriſoned, 194. 
dies, | 198 
Robert de Beleſme, his actions, I. 192—19 
Robert E. of Gloceſter, heads the Barons again 


208 


| Roberts, Lord, his warlike exploits, II. 501— 


o4. made Governor of Plymouth, 504. and 
er of Ireland, 65 3. created E. of Rad- 


nor, | | 711. . J 


Robi n- Hoa, 1 I. 256. 1. 3 | 
Rochelle, the Engliſb Expedition thither, II. 
8 | 260, 277. 

NRoches, Peter des, Biſhop of Winchefter, account. 
of him and his actions, I. 299—312 
J. 183 


-Rochefter beſigged by William 11, 
Rocheſter Bridge built, | . 499. 
Rocheſter, E. of, John Wilmot, his exploits 


92, 594, 59 
Viſcount, Laurence H. 2 made 1 
Treaſurer, II. 742, 754. reſis 


—— Lady, beheaded, 


I. 831 
Roderic, K. of Wales, invades Mercia, 


Roger de Hoveden, | I. 356 

Rokesby, Sir Thomas, defeats the E. of Northum- 
berland, I. 499 

Rollo 1 D. of Normandy, | I. 9 


Rolls, refuſes to pay 'Tunnage, II. 277. ſue 


9 
d, 
8 
Rome ſacked, I. 


| i 27 
complaints of the Exg- 


Iih againſt the exactions of the See of Rome, 476. 


Memorial to the Parliament againſt the Incroach- 


ments of that See, 1 92 
12. 


Romeſeot, 


Nonguillo, D. Pedro, his advice to K. James 11, 


II. 751. his houſe plundered; + 781 
Roſamond, Fair, put to death, I. 236. her 

Tomb remov'd out of 'Godffow Church, 3 $4 
Roſe, White and Red, I. 578. a Conſecrate 

Roſe ſent by the Pope to K. 1 VIii, 708 


Roſe, Biſtwp of, Jabs Loh, II. 63 10 


his body is carried to Leiceſter, ibid. 


4 | the Devonſhire. Rebels, 15, 16. 


I "2 
i 


es to embrace. Po- 


I. 85 


Rotherham, Thonias, Archbp of J, and High: 
Chancellor, 1. 631. the Scal is taken from him: 
632. impriſbn'd, 635, 637 

— John, Counſel for Richard Baxter; 


II. 744. . 4 
Rothes, Earl of, forms a deligr of carrying away 


Q. Max, IE 70 
Round-heads, II. 403 
Round "Table, I: 422 
Roundway-down Fight, I: 479 
Rous, or Roſſe, Fohn, 3 I. 701 
Rouſe, John, Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 

mons, II. 590 
Rowena, 1. 31 3s 
Rubeus, Peter, the Pope's Nuncio, extorts money, 

| 1. 314, 315 


Rudyard, Sir Benjamin, his Speeches, II. 353 
Rumbold, Richard, ex&uted, 11. 728, 748. 


1. 3 
Rump Parliament, II. 605—610. the roalling 
of the Rump, | 614 
Rumſey, Fohn, his depoſitions, II. 728, 730 
3 g I. 256 


Rupert, Prince, comes to Frgland, II. 294. 
made General of the Horſe, 458. his military 
Exploits, 458 5 18. ordered to depart the King- 
dom, 518. Admiral for K. Charles 11. 576, 
592, 639. dies, 1 5 726 
Raſhworth, John, account of his Collections, 
| | : „ 
Ruſſel, Fohn, Lord Privy-Seal, II. 1. defeat; 
made Barl gf 
19, 1. 1 
Lord, Lieutenant of Ireland, 1-145 
Francis, ſlain at a conference with Ferm- 
hurſt, II. 121 
Francis, created Baron of Thornanug/, 11. 
| | EN, 160. u. 3 
 —= William, Lord, carries up to the Lords the 


Bedford, 


ns | : 
Alic Law, Diſſertation upon it, I. 446, Kc. 
Salica terra, | E 
Salisbury, the Prince of Orange makes his entry 
into that City, II. 779. the Fon there 
built, | / 


headed, 489 
— E. of, Thomas de Montacute, his military 
exploits, | | J. — 543 


E. of, Richard Newil, ſides at {he D. 
of York, I. 576. his Character, 579. 
High-Chancellor, ibid. his military actions, 582 
— 586. beheaded, | 586 
—— E. of, William Cecil, choſen Member of 


the Houſe of Commons, II. 374 1 1 
— E. of, James Cecil, ſent to the Tower for 
a Speech, | II. 680 
—— E. of, James Cecil, preſented for being a 
Papiſt, II. 780. impriſoned, -82 
Counteſs of, repulſes the Scott, I. 422. 

viſited by K. Edward 111, „ 


Salt. petre Men, ſuppreſſed, II. 163. Acts a- 


Samſon, elder and younger, SHARE © 4 
Sancroft, William, Archbp. of Canterbury II. 
742, 755- accuſed of altering the Coronation 
Oath, 742. igns the Aſſociation, 78s 
Sanctuaries, deſign of them, I. 632—643. Bu) 
about them, 659. Act concerning them, 803 
Sanders, his Calumnies, I. 774, $01, 810 
Sandwich, E. of, Edward Montague, his naval 
exploits, II. 596, 627, 639, 640. 9 
| | 4 
Sanguir, Lord, Robert Creghton, gets a Fen- 
cing-maſter aſſaſſinated, II. 181. hanged, ibid. 
Farisburienſis, Foannes, | J.-3 5 
Savit, Sir William, Governor of, Leeds, = 

| | 4 
Savoy Palace, 1. 430 
Savoy Conference, II. 624 
Sawwtre, William, the fitſt burnt in England for 
Hereſy, | I. 491 
Saxon, their Origin, Manners; Government, 
c. 5 I. 26, &c. 147-162 
Saxon Chronicle, | J. 211 
Scales, Thomas, Lord, 


J. 583 
Scarborough 


| | ISS -: 
E. of, John de Montacute, impriſoncd, I. 
486. conſpires againſt K. Henry iv, 488. be— 
K. Stephen, I. 202. taken priſoner, 207. dies, 


made 


bout Salt-petre, foe” 


Perx, | 61 
Fold, Lord, Thomas Boleyn, accuſed of In 
ceſt with Ann Boleyn, I. 810. beheaded, 811 
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Scarborough Caſtle ſurrenders, II. 519. declares 
for the King, 552 
Schiſins in the Romiſh Church, I. 455, 478, 482 
Schomberg, Frederic de, his Exploits, II. 674. 
679. comes over with the Prince of Orange, 776. 
a * of his, 779 
Scone, Stone of, brought to England, I. 375 
Scotland, K. Edward 1. becomes maſter of that 
Kingdom, I. 364—385. their Crown and Scep- 
ter brought to England, 375. Wars between that 
Kingdom and Emgland : Under Edward 1, 375 
—385. Edward 11, 392, 394, 396. Edward 
111, 407, 414, 415, 416, 421, 422, 425. At 
chard 11, 455. Henry 1v, 488, 490, 492, 493- 
Henry vi, 581. Edwardiv, 625. Henry v1II, 
710, 724, 333, 839—842. 
12, 17. Charles 1, 308 —322, 553, 554 and 
Oliver Cromwell, 684, 58 6 
Scots, their Origin, I. Introd. vi, their Anti- 
quity, ibid. viii. driven out of Scotland, 23. 
recalled, ibid. defeat the Engl/þ thrice in one 
day, 382. inriched by K. James 1, II. 168, 
170, 181, 186, 191. come and aſſiſt the Parlia- 
ment, 464—525. go back, 525, 527. defeated 
at Dunbar 583. and Worceſter, 585 
Scotus, Foamnes, L 
Scroggs, Chief. Juſtice, examines Oates, II. 692. 
impeached, — 719 
Scroop, Richard, Chancellor, refuſes to put the 
Seal to one of the King's Grants. I. $59 
| Lord, made E. of Wilthire, I. 469 
Henn, Lord-Treaſurer, conſpires againlt 
Henry v, I. 511. hanged, | ibid. 
Richard, Archbp. of York, conſpires a- 
gainſt Henry 1v, I. 496. beheaded, 497 
Scutages, Aids, and Cuſtoms, I. 258 
Seal, a new one ordered by the Parliament. II. 
494, 574. K. Fames 11. throws the Great Seal 
into the Thames, ; „ 
Sedgemore Fight, | II. 749 
Segrave, John de, Commander of the Englih 
Forces, I. 382. fights a duel contrary to the 
King's order, | 383 


Segrave, Stephen de, Chief Juſticiary, IJ. 306. | 


turned out, 309 


Selen, John, impriſoned, II. 279. his ſtudy 


ſealed up, ibid. his Mareclauſum, 295. anſwers 
Sir Harbottle Grimſlone, 362. one of the Aſſem- 
bly of Divines, | 


| 


Edward vi, II. 8, 


495. n. 6 


Self-denying Ordinance, II. 515, 528, 530, 531 


Selſey, See of, removed to Chicheſter, I. 217 


Seminaries, Engliſh, at Rome and Rheims, II. 111 


Sempringham, Order of, 1. 222, 8. 3 
oh ues 4 Battle of, II. 675 
Senlis, Treaty of, . 
Severus comes to Britain, I. 20 


Seymour, Fane, K. Henry vi11. falls in love 


ſhe dies, 
| | - 817 
Sir Thomas, his Character, II. 5. crea- 
ted Lord Sudley, ibid. made High-Admiral, 6. 
cabals againſt his brother, 9-13. makes his Ad- 
dreſſes to the Princeſs Elizabeth, 10. marries 
Catherine Parr, ibid. furniſhes K. Edward with 
money, 11. ſent to the Tower, 13. attainted, 
14. and beheaded, | | ibid. 

— Edward, created E. of Hertford, II. 53. 
marries Catherine Crey, . 66 
Sir William, marries Ar. Steavart, II. 


with her, I. 810. marries her, 812. 


| | | | 18 
— William, reſtored to the Title of D. G 


Somerſet, | II. 623 
120 Sir Edward, Speaker of the Houſe of 
Commons, II. 665. propoſes an aſſociation, 777 
Shaftsbury, E. of. See Cooper... _ 
Sharp, John, Archbp. of St. Andrews, murde- 
| „ II. 707 
Dr. John, ſuſpended, II. 755, 788 
Shaxton, Nicholas, Biſhop of Salisbury, I. 808, 
| 820, 823, 845 
Sheep (ent by K. Edward rv. to the K. of Ar- 
ragon. . | I. 605 
Sheffield, Edmund, created a Baron, II. 5: kil- 
10. . 


led, 8 | | "WY 
Sheldon, Gilbert, Archbp. of Canterbury, II. 

635. builds the Theatre at Oord. 653 
Sherborn, See of, removed to Salisbury, I. 21 
Sherfield, Henry, Recorder of Salighury, II. 


287 


Sheriffs, ſome made ſo, to be incapable. of be- 
ing Members of Parliament, II. 243. Sheriff 's 
- Oath altered, | ibid. n. 5 

Ship-money ſet on foot, II. 292. laid upon the 
whole Kingdom, 294. Law-ſuits about it, 295. 
levied, 314, 321. aboliſhed, 358 

Shirley, Robert, Ambaſſador from Perſia, fl. 

| 181 


Shirley, Dr. his Caſe, , II. 678 
Shore, Fant, I. 628. u. 1. 629, 635 
Shrexwsbury declares for K. Charles 1, II. 460 
Shrewsbury Parliament, carries the Prerogative 
to a great height, I. 469. the Proceedings of it 
repealed, * - 435 
Shrewsbury Fight, I. 494 


headed, 


Shrewsbury, E. of, Fohn Talbot, his military ex- 
loits, I. 535, 546-578. created E. of Shrews- 
| wy 566. ſlain, 


E. of, John Talbot, ſlain, I. 584 
E. of, George Talbot, marches againſt the 


Yorkſhire Rebels, I. 815 
E. of, Francis Talbot, his military ex- 
ploits, II. 11,12 


— — E. of, Charles Talbot, refuſes to turn 
Papiſt, II. 759. mortgages his Eſtate, and goes 
to the Prince of Orange, 770 

Sibthorp, Dr. preaches up Paſſive was ps 

| . 259 


Sicily, given by the Pope to Prince Edmund, I. 


23, 328, 331, 33 342 

Sicilian Veſpers, e I. 363 
Sidney, Sir Robert, created Baron of Penhurft, 
II. 160. ». 3 

m— Alpernoon, tried and executed, II. 730 
—— Henry, ſupports the Crown at K. James 


11's Coronation, II. 742 
Silures, I. 14 
Simeon of Durham, I. 356 
Simie, the French Envoy, II. 111 


Simnel, Lambert, account of him and his ac- 
tions, I. 656 - 659 
Sindercomb, conſpires againſt Cromzcel!, II. 596 
Single Combat, I. 160, 363 
Skelton, Colonel, Ambaſſador at the Hague, II. 
771. and at Paris, 771. committed to the 
Tower, ibid. Lieutenant of it, 780 
Skippon, Philip, II. 410, 435. his military ac- 
tions, 516. u. 3. 517. 1. 8. 557. appointed 
commander in Ireland, | 8 


| 2 
Slingsby, Sir Henry, plots againſt Cromwell, II. 


1 75 ä 
Smalcala, League of, I. 791, 809, 818 

Smart, Peter, his Caſe, II. 354. u. 2. his pe- 
tition, | 360 


Smith, Sir Thomas, ſent to demand Calais, II. 
81. ſent Ambaſſador to France, 99 
—— Captain, recovers the King's Standard 
at Edge-hill Fight, II. 461. 1. 4 

Soap, Monopoly of it voted illegal, II. 381 

Soap-makers incorporated, 287 

Society, Royal, founded, - "+5 I Ts 623 
Soldiers quartered, II. 259, 265, 706. a Bill 
about preſſing them, 401, 431 

Solebay Fight, . 663 
Somerſenſbire, Inhabitants of, K. Charles 1's 


Speech to them, II. 502. their petition to him, 


504. and againſt him, ; 567 
— E. and M. of, John Beaufort, 15 407, 


| | 499 
— D. of, Fohn Beaufort, dies, I. 561, 

8 5 71 
———-E. of, Edmund, his military e 
1.7 573. made Regent of France, 571. ſent 
to the Tower, 575, 579. lain, 579, 580 
. of, Henry Beaufort, made com- 
mander of Q Margaret's Forces, I. 583, 584 
——— D. of, Edward Seymour, made Protec- 
tor, II. 5, 6. beats the Scots, 8. is accuſed, 17, 


18, 19. attainted, 19. pardoned, zbid. is ac- 


cuſed a ſecond time, 22. attainted, 23. be- 
| . 
E. of. See R. Carr. 
— D. of, W. Seymour, reſtored to that ti- 
tle, „ | II. 623 
— —D. of, Charles Seymour, refuſes to at- 
tend the Pope's Nuntio, II. 760. goes to the 
Prince of Orange, e 779 
Ducheſs of, ſaid to take place of the Queen- 
Dowager, II. 14. ſent to the Tower, 22. re- 
leaſed; -: | | B 
Somerſet-houſe, JI 17. . 3. 23 
Somerſet, Charles, made E. of Worceſter, I. 726 
Southampton, E. of, Thomas Wriotheſly, Lord- 
Chancellor, II. 3, 4, 5. his Character, 4. diſ- 
graced, 6. plots againſt the E. of Warwick, 18, 


| 3 | I 
| E. of, Thomas Wriatheſlj, approves of 
Popham's project, II. 622. oppoſes the Five- 


"7 
Spencer, Lord, falls out with the Lord Arundel, 


| 77 ML. nor 
| —— Sir Robert, created Baron of Worm-Leigh- 
fan; > OPS II. 160. 2. 3 


g mile Act, 641. his ſaying about the E. of Cla- 
rendon, | | 5 5 547 
South-Saxons, I. 35. converted, 77 
Southwark burnt by William 1, I. 166 
Spain, by whom peopled, I. 141 wars be- 
tween England and that Kingdom, II. 122, 134, 
N 243, 595, 596 
Spaniards land in Ireland, II. 112, 155. and 
in England, | 144 146 
Spaniſh Armada, * Trot 135 
Speech without doors, | II. 263 
Spencer, Hugh, his Character, I. 795 made E. 
of Wincheſter, ibid. baniſhed, ibid. - recalled, 

396, 397. hanged, r 401 
Spencer, the Son, made Chamberlain, I. 395 
baniſhed, ibid. recalled, 396, 397. hanged, 

| 4 


+» 
* 


arrives in Scotland, ibid. goes to meet the 


| Sports, Books of, ordered to be read in Church. 
es, II. 194, 195, 290. Ward Preaches againſt it, 


294. it is burnt, 
Sprat, Thomas, Biſhop of Rocheſter, II f = 
Spurs, Battle of, 75 i 5 
Stafford, Lord, killed, I. 580 
— — Lord, beheaded, I. bo6 
Edward, reſtored to the Title of D. 9: 
Buckingham, I. 6 52 
Lord, created E. of Vilichire, J. 703 


—— Thomas, lands in England, and aſſumes the 
Title of Protector, II. 46 
——E. of, William Howard, committed to 
the Tower, II. 692. tried, 717. and execy- 
ted, 718. his attainder reverted; 746 
Staffords conſpire againſt K. Henry v11, I. 655 
Standard, K. Charles 1's, loſt, II. 461. ang 
Prince Rupert's, | 499. n. 3 
War of the Standard, J. 203 
Stanford! Bridge, battle of, 140 
Stanford, E. of, Henry Grey, his exploits, II. 

| 66, 8, 5 8 
Stanley, Thomas, his Crater, Wy GT 
ed, and arreſted, 634, 635. made Steward of the 
Houſhold, 637. and High-Conſtable, 642. his 
behaviour at Bofworth Fight, 645, 646. created 
E. of Derby, | | 651 
Sir William, his behaviour at Boferorth- 
Fight, I. 646. made Lord-Chamberlain, 654. 
conſpires ägainſt K. Henry vii, 673—675. be- 
headed, 5 bi 3675 
Staple, what, I. 428. 1. 7. Staple of Wool 
removed from Flanders to Weſtminſter, ibid. Staple 
Commodities, | ibid. 
Stapleton, Walter, Biſhop of Exeter, I. 401, 482. 
beheaded, 5 401 
Star-Chamber confirmed, I. 662. n. 3. very 
rigorous, IT. 285. aboliſhed, 
Statutes of Weſtminſter, I. 359, 361, 364. the 
bloody Statute, | . B23 
STEPHEN, King, marries Matilda, T. 200. 
crowned, 201. takes an unuſual Oath, 101d. ſigns 
a Charter, ibid. revolts againſt him, ibid. his 


| wars with Matilda, 204—208. and with the 


Scots, 202, 203. taken priſoner, 205. exchanged, 
207. makes the Barons ſwear fealty to his Son, 
208. adopts Prince Henry, 210. dies, ibid. bu- 
ried in Fever fam Abbey, 210. his Character and 


Iſſue, FFF 
Sterling Money, whence ſo called, I. 162. by 
whom firſt coined, 1175 | 280 


Stewart, James, Prior of St. Andrews, created 
E. of Murray, II. 65. 
Proteſtants, 56. accuſed of aſpiring to the Crown, 
ibid. waits upon Q. Mary in France, and gives 
her good advice, 63. ſhe gives him a Patent, 
ibid. Leſley plots againſt him, ibid. hated by the 
popiſh Lords, 64. a deſign to aſſaſſinate him, 67. 
hinders the Queen's being carried away by the E. 


of Beaford about her marriage, 69. his eredit de- 
clines at Court, 70. 


Queen deſigned to have him murdered, ibid. had 


formed a deſign of carrying off the Queen and 


the Lord Darnley, ibid. diſapproves of that mar- 


riage, and joins with ſome others to prevent it, 
ibid. forced to retire to England, ibid. furniſhed 


by * Elizabeth with money, 71. recalled by 
the K. of Scotland, ibid. ſends Rizzo a Letter, 
with a Diamond, ibid. Rizzo ſollicits his con- 
demnation, ibid. vindicated fram having been the 
cauſe. of Rizzo's murder, 72. the worn intreats 
him not to join wich the murderers, ibid. arrives 
in Scotland, ibid. the Queen kiſſes him, ibid. 
Bothævell endeavours to ſet her againſt him, 73. 
goes to ſee his Wife, 77. a Report is ſpread of 
his having killed the King, 78. he returns to 
Court, ibid. refuſes to ſign Q. Marys League, 


9179 retires into France, ibid. appointed by Q. 


Mary Regent of Scotland, 80. Melui] goes to 
meet him, and gives him good advice, ibid. he 
een. 
and loads her with reproaches, ibid. owned for 
Regent, ibid. takes in his hands all the ſtrong 
places in Scotland, 8 1. cauſes juſtice to be im- 
partially adminiſtred, ibid: ſeveral forſake him, 
and go to Mary, 83. he defeats her 2 N 
85. calls a Parliament to condemn her adhe- 
rents, 84. ſhe deſires him to put off the meet- 
ing of it, ibid, he purſues thoſe that were 
condemned by the Parliament, iid. comes to the 
York Conference, 85. the D. of Norfolk endea- 
vours to have him killed, ibid. is prevailed _ 
not to produce the proofs againſt Q Mary, ibid. 


produces them at laſt, 86. confers with Sir N. 


der, and offers to clear himſelf, 86, 87 hath 
ſeveral conferences with Q. Elizabeth, 87. Wo 


Mary's Letters, 87. the D. of Norfolk reſolves to 
kill him, ibid. he returns to Scotland, 90. bit 


conduct is approved, ibid. the Declaration _ 
I 


355, 350 


favours and ſupports the 


of Huntley, ibid. hath a conference with the E. 


the Queen recalls his ene- - 
mies, ibid. he proſecutes Bothwell, ibid. the 


Bacon, &c. 85. is charged with the King's mur 


lends him money, bid. n. 8. he ſhews her Q. 


— 
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his being the occaſion of the King's murder, 91. 
ſeizes the D. of Northumberland, 93. 1 
. _ W1iAd, 
—— Arabella, a plot to ſet her on the Throne, 
II. 161. marries Sir William Scyzaur, 189. _ 
' ibid. 
Stews, ſuppreſſed, | I. 847. n.4 
Stigaud, Nehbr of Canterbury, I. 133. exer- 
ciſes his function, though ſuſpended, 145. de- 


graded, 173. account of him, 218 
Still-yard, II. 24. . 12. 36 
Stole, Battle of, I. 659 
Stone-henge, I. 34. n. 6 


Strafford, E. of. See Thomas Wentworth. 
Stratford, Archbp. I. 482 
Stratton, Battle ot, II. 479 
Strongbow, Richard, I. 235. his conqueſts in 
Treland, | ibid. 
Stroud, William, accuſed of High-Treaſon, II. 


406 
Stubbs, Fohn, writes againſt Q. E lizabeth's mar- 
riage, II. 114. 2. 4 


Stulely, Thomas, forms the deſign of conquering 


Ireland, II. 109 
Subfidium and Donum, I. 258, 346 
Subſidy, one not to be recorded, I. 495 
Sudbury Simon, beheaded, I. 457 


Suffolk Addreſs, 5 II. {42 
_ Suffolk, E. of, Michael de Ia Pole, baniſhed, I. 


464, 465 


E. of, Michael de la Pole, his military ex- 
ploits, op I. 546, 550 
Marquiſs and Duke of, William de la 
Pole, introduced to Court, I. 567. ſent Ambal- 
fador to France, 568. deſires to be ſecured againſt 
all After-Reckonings, ibid. propoſes a marriage 
between K. Henry vi, and Margaret of Avjou, 
ibid. and upen what terms, 569. returns to Eng- 
land, ibid. created Marquiſs of Suffolk, ibid. 
the Parliament returns him publick thanks, 26:4. 
contrives the ruin of the D. of Glocefter, 570. 
the people murmur againſt him, 571. he juſtifies 
himſelf, and is diſcharged, ibid. univerſally hated, 
570, 571. created D. of Suffolk, 571. im- 
peached by the Houſe of Commons, and ſent to 
the Tower, 574. releaſed, ibid. baniſhed for 
five years, ibid. taken in his paſſage, and be- 
headed, = ibid. 
E. of, Edmund de la Pole, kills a man, I. 
684. conſpires againſt Henry vii, 
the Tower, 689. beheaded, „ 

D. of, Charles Brandon, I. 726. mar- 
Ties the Queen-Dowager of France, #729, 730 

——- Ducheſs of, Frances Brandon, put into the 
Succeſſion to the Crown, II. 21, 50. dies, 68 

D. of, Henry Grey, II. 22. delivers up 
the Tower, 31. joins with Mat, 37. 
and beheaded, | 


a % 


192. his Counteſs very greedy of money, 181, 


. 169. 1. 5 
Suffragan Biſhops, I. 803, 820 


Sunday, Recreations allowed on that day, II. 


| 194 
Sunderland, E. of, Robert Spencer, Secretary of 


State, II. 754. one of the Eccleſiaſtical Com- 
miſſioners, 755. made Prime-Miniſter, 754. turns 
Papiſt, 756. diſſuades K. James 11. from ac- 
cepting the aſſiſtance of France, 771. removed, 
. N 774 

Supremacy, quitted by Q. Mary, II. 40. 1. 4. 
reſumed by Q. Elizabeth, 5 3. Act to confirm it, 
: 10 
Surrey, Inhabitants of, their Petition, II. 556 
— D. of, Thomas Holland, conſpires againſt 
K. Henry iv, I. 488. beheaded, 489 
E. of, Thomas Howard, I. 637. taken at 


Boſworth , 647. his exploits, 664, 679, 680. 


See D. of be. EIS, 
5 E. of, Henry Howard, Admiral of the 
Emperor's Fleet, I. 752. invades Scotland, 757. 


beheaded, 846, 848 
Sufſex, Kingdom and Kings of, I. 57 
E. of, Henry Ratcliff, Q. Mary's General, 


II. 30, 33. obtains the honour of fitting cove- 
red in her preſence, ibid. u. 8. ſent to treat of a 
marriage between Q. E/izabeth and the Archduke, 
81, commands an Army in Scotland, 

Swearing not common among the Auglo-Sax- 
ons, I. 161 


Szveating Sickneſs in England, I. 65 1727 | 
| « 21 


Savedes, their Origin, £32 BY 

Sweyn, invades and ravages England, I. 119, 
120. proclaimed King, | 121 

Swithin, St. 1. 115 
| Synods and Councils in Exgland. One held by 
Auſtin, I. 68, 77. at Whitby, 71, &c. at Hert- 
ford, 77. Hatfield, ibid. Becanceld, ibid. Berg- 
bamſted, 78. Cloveſhoo, 78. Calcuith, ibid. Fin- 
chale, ibid. Winchefter, 111. Graetley, 113. 
Eng ſham, 144. Haba, ibid. Winchefter, 216. 


London, 216, 350, 481. Rockingham, 216. Weſt- 
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686. ſent to 


taken 
ibid. 
—— E. of, Thomas Howard, II. 159. made | 
Lord-Treafurer, 181. built Audley-end, 191. fined, | 


minſter, 217, 350, 351. Oxford, 350. Armagh, 
350. Caſhel, 350. Gloceſter, 351. 
Reading, 351, 352, 481. Canterbury, 351, 352- 


St. Paul's, 352. Northampton, ibid. Rocheſter, 
353. Lambeth, 481. Exeter, ibid. i 
| | 481 


J. 
T. Lord, ſent to England by the Iriſh Pa- 
s II. 400. impriſoned, | 401 
ables erected in Scotland, II. 303. their Pro- 
teſtation, 305 


Talbot, John. See E. of Shrezsbury. 


—— Sir Gilbert, Ambaſſador to Denmark, II. 
040 
—— Peter, Archbp. of Dublin, II. 651 


—— Richard, Agent for the Jriß Catholicks, 
II. 671. models the Army in Ireland, 751, 


Tamworth, K. Henry vii. loſes his way as he 
was going thither, I. 646 
Tangier, II. 630. declared a Free-port, 633. 
Meſſage and Addreſs about it, 716. demoliſhed, 


dents, II. 514. moves for the Self-denying Or- 
dinance, - 515 

Taunton, the Walls of it razed, II. 632. Mon- 
mouth comes there, 748. Kirk's brutith barbarity 
there, | 


0 
Taylor, John, Biſhop of Lincoln, refuſes to kneel 
at Maſs, _ | 41.34 
Taylor, Rowland, burnt, II. 42 
Tax upon the Nobles and Clergy, I. 455. For 


an account of the Taxes in each Reign, lee all 
along in the Notes. 
The Temple burnt, I. 457 
Templers ſuppreſſed, I. 403. Synod againſt them, 


481 

Temple, Sir William, his Character, II. 660. 
Ambaſſador to Holland, 650, 653. recalled, 658. 
ſent again, 675, 687. Plenipotentiary at Nime- 
guen, 679. Author of the Prince of Orange's 
marriage with the Princeſs Mary, 682. adviſes 
K. Charles 11. to form a new Council, 704. re- 
tires, 711. the Yacht that brought his Lady from 
Holland fires at the Dutch Fleet, 
Tenniſon, Dr. attends the D. of Monmouth, II. 


Teſt Act, II. 670, 671, 672, 674. a Teſt to 
be taken by all Parliament men, 675. one im- 


Theodorus, Archbp. of Canterbury, I. 69. ere&s 
Schools, | 

Thetford, whence ſo called, I. 76. 1. 12. a 
Biſhop's See, 76 
- Thirlby, Thomas, reſigns the See of Weſtminſter, 
and is made Biſhop of Norwich, II. 20. and of 
Ely, 51. ſent to degrade Cranmer, 44. Pleni- 
potentiary at the Congrels of Cambray, | 

Thomas, Valent. ſlanders Q Elizabeth, II. 
hanged, | ibid. 
Throckmorton, Sir Nicolas, concerned in Mats 
conſpiracy, II. 38. tried, and acquitted, 76d. 
Ambaſſador in France, 55, 63, 68 
John, conſpires againſt Q Elizabeth, II. 


| | 9 
= Francis does the ſame, II. 118. e 
| | ibid. 


Thurſtan, Archb. of York, I. 196. defeats 
Scots, 203 
Thwaites, Sir Thomas, conſpires againſt K. Hen- 
ry VII, I. 67 
Thynne, Thomas, aſſaſſinated, II. 720 
Tillotſon, Dr. lends the Prince of Orange money, 
II. 683. 13. writes againſt Popery, 755, 761 
Tinchebray, Battle of, 1. 194 
Tindal, Adam de, I. 386 


804. burnt, ibid. u. 2 

Tirconnel, E. of. See Richard Talbot. 

Tir-oen, E. of, Hugh O Neal, his Rebellion, II. 
143—155. the Province of Munſter revolts to 
him, 149. reduces the Province of U/fer, 150. 
defeated, 150, 155. brought to England, 161. 
n. 3. 175. returns to Ireland, 175 
1 defective, Commiſſion to compound for 
them, 

Tobacco firſt brought to England, II. 122. 1. 5 

Toleration, the Papiſts petition for one, II. 162, 


York, ibid. 


| 1hiteball, 690. 


754. made E. of Tirconnel, &c. 752. and Lieu: | 
tenant of [reland, | 754 
Tallages and Cuſtoms, I. 258, 346 
Tallies, I. 404 


, eſtabliſhed again by Q. Mary, II. 


| 732 
Tate, Zouch, one of the heads of the Indepen- 


660 


= 24 

Tenths granted to the Crown, 1. 803 
Tenths of all moveables exacted by the Pope, 
. 1 1.304 
Terouenne taken, | 1. 722 


poſed by the Scottiſß Parliament, 5: 298 
Teſt Act, K. Fames 11. diſpenſes with it, II. 
1 | 755 

Tewkesbury, Battle of, I. 615 
Thames dried up, II. 141 
Thamiſiæ * | I. 346 
Thanes, account of them, I. 150 
Theatre at Oxford opened, II. 653 
Theft, capital, I. 160 


ibid. 


167. 


the 


Ham examined, 


— William, tranſlates the N e- Telbne 1 | 


II. 294 


170. K. James 11. endeavours to bring in ous, 
757» &. 

to force the Parliament 
II. 487, 488 

the Popiſh Plot, II. 
hath Lodgings in 


Tomkins, Mr. in a plot 
to a peace, 

Torge, Exracl, diſcovers 
688. examined, 690, 703. 


dies, 


71 
Torwood, I]. 84 
Tory and Whig, Origin of thoſe Names and 

Parties, II. 204, 712 

 Tortes eſpouſe the Court-party, II. 723. put 

into all the Poſts, 725 


Tofion, E. of Northumberland, 1. 134.  expel- 
led, 136. infeſts Exgland, 139, 140. lain, 140 
Tournay taken, I. 722. negotiations about it, 
737, 738, 739 
176 


Tower of Londan built, 


Torwnſhend, Sir Horatio, II. 607 
 Towton, Battle of, 1. 596 
Trail-baton, Commiſſion of, 1. 383 


Tranſabſtantiation, diiputes about it, I. 217, &c. 
- Publick 


: | | 35, 39 
Traquair, E, of, Jobn Steavart, II. 301. 


Seeber 55 
ditputations about it, 


Zr agua. : the 
King's High-Commiſfioner, 310 
Treaſon, to what confined, I. 486 


Treaties between England and France, I. 399, 
4.11, 432,' 525, 601, 670, 708, 727, 728, 739, 
743, 770, 772, 844. II. 7, 20, 54, 68, 140 

. between England and Scotland, I. 174. 
660, 682, 685, 704, 836. II. 55, bo, 61,123, 

8 


| | | 184 
—— of Commerce between Eng/and and the 
Low-Countries, 


| J. 658, 678 
between Emg/and and Pretagne, I. 601, 
| 66 
— between England and Holland, II. 1 2 
148, 176 
—— between K. Charles 1. and the Iriſb, II. 
522. and the Scots, N 543 
ireaty at Oxford, II. 469 476. at Uxbridge, 
507 513. Nowport, — 5592564 
Trent, Council of, called, I. 832, opened, 
243, 845. removed wo Bologna, Il. 11. and 


back to Trent, | 
Trefilian, judge, his cruelties, I. 48 

3 9 Judg is erue 15 458, 
Treviſa, John de, | 
_ Trevor, Sir John, Secretary 


24 
459- 
I 465 

| I. 483 
of State, II. 6 35 
5 | | 6 
— Sir John, Speaker of the Houſe of Gn 


mons, II. 
Triennial Bill, E "Tr 12 
Trinity College Cambridge founded, I. 847 
Trinobantes, | 1. 11 
Triple Alliance, II. 650, 651 
Tromp, Martin van, his military exploits, l. 
587590. flain, | 590 


— Cornelius, 

2 Treaty of, -* ---- 

ruſſel, judge, I. 402. 
75 rue | Judge, I. 4 

Trything and Tything Courts, 

Tuam, Archbp. of, killed, 

Tudor, Owen, marries Q. Catherine, 
ſent to the Tower, 152. his iſſue, 201d. be- 
head ed, 586 
— Edmund, created E. of Richmond, I. 


— Faſper, created E. of Pembroke, I. = 
defeated, | | 


586 

— Oe, 5 59. 
| | #. 7. 
Tumults at Weſtminſter, II. 403, 404. PRs 
raged'by the Commons, 404 
Tunnage and Poundage, conteſts about it, II. 
274, 275 277, 278. applied to the mainte- 
nance of the Navy, 678 
. Tunſtal, Cuthbert, Ambaſſador to Spain, I. 763. 
burns Tindal's Bible, 804. his Character, Il. 5. 
endeavours to reſtore Popery, 7. an attempt to 


II. 639, 642 
| 2 
_ confederates againſt . 
409, 410 
II. 922 
I. 559. 


a Monk at Ireſiminſter, 5 3 


condemn him, 24. deprived, 25, reſtored, 33, 


Jurberwile, his Informations and Depoſitions, ir 


| I4, 717, 72 
Turketul, TOW ey 


Turkil, D. of Taft Anglia, . 


12 

Turner, Dr. moves to have the D. of Bucking 
II. 246 
Sir Edward, Speaker of the Houſe 91 | 
Commons, made Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 


| g II. 665 
— Francis, Biſhop of EH, II. 743. n. 1. 


| 9, 787, 788 
Tuſcany, Prince of, comes 6 Regie II. 


Taventy four Commiſſioners appointed to BP 


abuſes, I. 332. forbid the ſending to Foreigners 
the income of their Benefices, 


334 

Agabonds, remarkable Statute againſt them, II. 
10 repealed, 19 
Valuation of Mens lives, I. 161 
Vane, Sir Ralph, executed, II. 23 
—— Sir Henry, Secretary of State, II. 317. 
9 1 dane 


An INDEX to the Two Volumes of the Hiſtory of England, 


one of the heads of the Independents, 5 14. con- 3 \ Gon 2 
fined to his own houſe, 612. . R out of the Aad. Sir William, ſent Ambaſſador to Spain, 


Warwick ſecured by the E. of F77 BY 
E. of, Guy de 3 bt 


Act of Indemnity, 620. beheaded, 631 IT. 118. and to the Q. of Scots, ibid. | Confederacy againſt K. Edward 11, I. 390 oy 2 
Vannes, Peter, fent Ambaſſador to Rome, I. Wages. of Parliament- men, I. 730. n. 4 | G4vaſlen to be beheaded, 391. refuſe; 2 
585 781 Wagſtaff, Sir Joſeph, conſpires againſt Crom- | gainſt the Scots, 392. dies, > 

Vaſſal, Mr. refuſes to pay Tunnage. II. 277 | awell II E. of, Thomas de Beauchg 3s 


, 2 594 7 , 55 

Vaughan, Roger, ſent to kill the E. of Pem- Wainfleet, William, pardoned by K. Edward | vernor to K. Richard 11, I. 456. oy av 5p 

broke, I. 616 is killed himſeif, ibid. IV, I. 616 E. of, Richard de Beauchany, LY 
Venables, Mr. ſent with a body of Troops in Wake, Dr. William, writes againſt Popery, II. | mander of the Eng//h Forces My 


in France, J. 


the Veſt- Indies, II. miſcarries, and is com- | 755 | his military exploits, 545. made Goy Fo 
— the „ | ibid, ales encouraged by K. Charles 1, II. oy Henry v1, 548. dies? i in 4 
Venice, Doge of, writes to Wolſey, 743 | offenfive to the Puritans, ibid. — D. of, Henry de Beauchamp, conteſts be 
Venner, Thomas, heads an Inſurrection, II. 623 Wakefield, Battle of, I. 586 | tween him and the D. of Buckingham about 2 
Venutius, K. of the Brigantes, 4. 15 Wakeman, Sir George, apprehended, II. 690. | cedency, I. 560. 4 we 
Verac, the French Ambaſſador to Scotland, 11. | tried and acquitted, 710 — E. of, Richard Newil, his Character, 7 
| 94, 97, 99, 106 Walcot, Captain, apprehended, II. 728. tried, 579. deteats the King's Troops at the Battle 4 1 
Vere, Sir Francis, Governor of the Briel, II. | ibid and executed, 729, 730 | St. Albans, 580. withdraws to Calais, 581 82 | 
146, 148. ſignalizes himſelf at the battle of | Waldgrave, James, Lord, ſent Ambaſſador to | is attacked, and narrowly eſcapes, 582. Ae. 3 
Nertport, 150. and at the Siege of Offend, 154 | France, II. 779 meaſures with his Father and the D. of York and 4 
Sir Horatio, II. 199 Wales ravaged by the Exgliſb, I. 187. united | returns to Calais, ibid. joins the D. of York ibi | 
Vrrgers, Treaty of, I. 664 | to England, 361. incorporated with it, 808. #. 4. | 15 deſerted by his troops, and flies to Calais. 58 ; . 
ferncuil, Battle Of, I. 541 | declares for K. Charles 1, II. 550 [is defeated, 587. ſent by K. Edward iv. el Y 
lerne, Sir Edmund, the King's Standard-bearer, Wales, Prince of, Dawid, invades England, I. the North, 599. ſent into France to demand Bong Y 
: II. 461] 315, 318. offers to become vaſſal to the Pope, | of Savoy, 600, &c. very angry at Edward's mar. 4 
Vorwing, Peace ſigned there, II. 148 „ | 318 |rying Elizabeth Woodvile, and withdraws from 4 
Vis, taken by the Engltb, II. 138 |  —— Leaxelhn, invades England, I. 305. puts | Court, 604. draws his brothers into the 1 to : 
Villains, account of them, J. 150, 151 | himſelf under the K. of England's protection, 311 dethrone the King, 605. levies Troops, ib;/ 


Villiers, George, account of him, II. 187. in- Leavellyn, refuſes to do Homage to K. Ed- | takes K. Edward priſoner, 606, 607. retires in- 
troduced to Court, ibid. purchaſes a Cup-bearer's avi, I. 358. ſubmits, 359. detcats the Eng- | to France, 607. reconciled to Q. Margaret, ibid. 
place, ibid. recommended by the Queen, zozd. | lie, 360. flain, ibid. his head ſet upon the | comes into England, and cauſes Henry v1. to be 


= 
12 


made Gentleman of the Bed- chamber, id. the] Tower, i ibid. | proclaimed, 608, 609. called the Kin- maler 
King gives him 1000 J. ibid. deſires Somer/ſet's Walker, Henry, II. 408 ] 609. 1 one of the Governors of the King. 
friendſhip, 188. rules at Court, 189, 193. his Mallace, William, his Character, I. 379. 380. dom, ibid. made High-Admiral, 611. prepares 
meſſage to Bacon, 190. u. 12. ruins the E. of drives the FEng/i/> out of Scotland, 380. is de-|to fight K. Edward, 611, 612. defeated and 
Suffolk, &e. 192. created Baron of Whaddon, | clared Regent, ibid. lays down his Regency, ibid. ſlain, Es 6513 
Viſcount ics, and Earl, then Marquiſs and | haraſſes K. Edward 1, 382, 383. his tragical E. of, Edward Plantagenet, ſent to thi. 
Duke of Buckingham, 193, 196, 224. made | end, | 5 383 | Tower, I. 650. dimnel is made to pals for him, 
High-Admiral, 196. complaints againft him, | Waller, Edmund, enters into a plot to force the 656. ſhown in publick, 057. enters into a plot, 
195. his Letter to Gondemar, 201. diſpoſes of | Parliament to peace, II. 487. fined, 488 | 082, 683. beheaded, Ps 


all offices, 201. marries the E. of Rutland's —— Sir William, takes Wincheſter, Chicheſler, E. of. See John Dudley. 5 
duughter, ibid. is attacked by the Parliament as | Chep/tow, Monmouth, and Hereford, II. 466, 476. FE. of, Robert Rich, appointed command- 
the author of Monopolies, 204. perſuades the | joins the E. of Eſex before Reading, 476. de- | er of the Parliament's Fleet, II. 426. blocks up 
Prince of Wales to go to Spain, and goes along | feated, 477. ſent into the V, 479. defeated | Portſmouth, 456. made High-Admiral, 494. fol- 
with him, 220. adviſes him to break the Spaniſh | at Lanſdown, ibid. inveſts the King's Troops in | lows Prince Charles to Hel voct-Slurs, 5 52. ſides 
match, 22 5. returns to Ergland, 226. adviſes | the Devizes, ibid. enters into a Capitulation with with the Independents, 


| , en 

the King to call a Parliament, 227. his Narra- | Sir Ralph Hopton, ibid. deteated at Round-way- | Wat-Tyler's Inſurrection, I. 457, = | 
tive of the tranſactions in ain, 344, &c. is like | down, ibid. blames the E. of Ehe for not aſ- Fells, See of, removed to Bath, | f 189 
to be diſgraced, 231. gets Cranfield condemned, | ſiſting him, 480. hath a Skirmiſh with the Lord | Hells, Lord, beheaded, 3 $M 

ibid. applies ſome plaiſters to K. James 1's wrilts, | Hopton, goo. goes to London for ſupplies, ibid.“ —— Sir Robert, commiſſioned to levy Troops 
for which he is impeached, 235, 237, 250, 258. | retakes Arundel Caſtle, ibid. defeats the Lord | in Lincshybire, I. 607. defeated, and beheaded, 
ſent to fetch the Queen, 239. complaints of the | Hoptor, and becomes maſter of Wincheſter, ibid. 1 : | | ibid. 

Commons againſt him, 240, 242, 246, 261, 271, | recalled to London, ibid, ordered into the Weſt, Welſh defeated by Harold, I. 1 36. do homage 
272. vindicates himſelf, 248, 249. impeached | ibid. falls upon the King's Rear at Oxford, ibid. to Wilkem 1, 170. ravage England, 186, 197, 
by the Commons, 250. gives in his anſwer, 252. | follows him to Worcefter, 501. poſts himſelf be- | 201, 224, 303, 331, 490, 496, 534. defeat the 
cboſen Chancellor of Cambridge, ibid. ſends | tween the King and Shrexwsbury, ibid. engages | Eng//h, 201. defeated by Prince Henry, 496 
Ships againſt Rochelle, 240. adviſes a war with | the King at Cropedy Bridge, wid comes to Lon- Menloct commands part of Q. Margaret's army, 
France, 260. his expedition to Rochelle, 260. | don to ſollicit ſupplies, 503. turned out by the 1. 615 
ſtabbed, ds 276 | new Model of the Army, 534. heads the Kentih Wentworth, William, Lord, Governor of Ca- 
- George, D. of Buckingham, joins with | Male-contents, 551. dies, 653 | /azs, tried and acquitted, II. 47. n.9 
the E. of Holland, I. 553. routed, ibid, ridi- Sir Hardreſi, left to command at the bloe- — Sir Thomas, choſen Sheriff of Yorkhire, 
cules the E. of Clarendon, 646. one of the King's | kade of Exeter, II. 518 [II. 243. z. 5. puniſhed for refuſing the Loan, 
favorites, 652. his Character, 652, 656. one of | Sir William, ſearches Mrs. Cellier's Houſe, 259. his Speeches, 263, 264, 267. gained by 


the Cabal, 655. Ambaſlador to Holland, 664. | and finds the model of the Meal-Tub-Plot, 11. | the Court, 288. made Preſident of the Court of 
offers to fleal the Queen away, 660. . 4. the | 711. receives information of Fitz Harris's Libel, | York, ibid. Lieutenant-General of the Army, 
Prince of Orange's brave anſwer to him, 664. | 721. ſends him to Newgare, ibid. 314. Deputy of Ireland, and E. of Stra ſſord, 
vindicates himſelf befor e the Houſe of Commons, Malloon Churches, Laud's Injunctions to them, | ibid. ſubſcribes 20,000/. for the King, ibid. 
653, 674. ditgraced, 676. ſent to the Tower, I _ . II. 293 | complaints againſt him, 354, 368, &c. accuſed 
N e | | 680 Walls of Glouceſter, Coventry, Northampton, Lei- | of High-'Treafon, 354. ſent to the Tower, ibid. 
Villiers, Fobn, created Viſcount Purbeck, II.] cefter, and Taunton Jemolihed, II. 632 | Bill of Attainder againſt him, 368, 377. his 


; 195 | Walfngham, Our Lady of, I. 658 |trial, 373—376. reaſons for and againſt him, 
— hri/loph:r, made E. of Augleſey, II. 195 Walfingham, Thomas, I. 701376. his Letter to the King, 378. beheaded, 
Francis, killed, | . Sir Francis, Ambaſſador in France, II. 97, e | ibid. 


Virgil, Polydore, obtains leave to retire into tab, | 114. a creature of Lord Burleigh's, 97. exclaims —— Harriot, the D. of Monmouth's miltrels, 
II. 21 | againſt Q. E/zabeth's marriage with the D. of An- | | 
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REO | 9.9 mut Y. 3 \ II. 74 . 4 
Virginia diicovered, II. 176] jou, 114 Ambaſſador in Scotland, 117. diſco- | Werefrid, „„ 1. 416 
Viſcount, the firſt in England, I. 584. u. 5 | vers Babington's Conſpiracy, 124. by what means | e, Kingdom and Kings of, I. 5, Kc. 
Viſitation of the Monaſteries, I. 807. a gene- | he diſcovered againſt whom the Spanih Armada | Weſtern Iles, I. 398. . 3 
ral one of all the Churches, II. 8. one for cal- | was intended, 134. 1. 4. charged by the Q. of | Weftminſter, why fo called, I. 136. account 
ling in the Church-plate, : 25 | Scots with forging Letters, 127. dies, 139 [of it, ibid. Church and Monaſtery there, by 
Vitalis Ordericus, | 1. 221 Walter, from whom ſprang the family of the | whom firſt built, 101d. rebuilt by Henry 111, 300- 
Uniformity, Acts of, II. 54, 629 | Stewarts, © : I. 185, 186 | erected into a Biſhoprick, 829. united to that of 
Union of England and Scotland, propoſed and | Walter of Coventry, I. 356 | London, II. 20, 24. n. 3. Monaſtery there tur- 
preſſed by K. James 1. II. 168, 174, 175. re- | Walters, Lucy, reported to be married to k ned into a Collegiate Church, 08 
jected, 175 | Charles 11, | II. 712 | Weſtminſter Conference, I. 60 
Univerſities decide in favour of K. Henry v111, 'altham Crols built, I., . Weſtmoreland, E. of, Ralph Newil, made Earl. 
I. 787, 791, 799. their determinations printed, | Walthof, marries K. William 1's Niece, I. 172. | Marſhal, I. 485. | ſeizes the Conſpirators againſt 
792. Oord and Cambridge Univerlities reſtored | created E. of Northampton, &c. ibid. and E. of | K. Henry 1v, | 7 497 
by K. Hey viii, 847, petition in behalf of | Northumberland, 174. engages in a plot, 175. is | ———E. of, Charles Newil, takes Scarborough, 
Deans and Chapters, II. 363 | pardoned, ibid. beheaded afterwards, 176. paſſes II. 46. conſpires againſt Q Elizabeth, 89, out- 
Vorſtius, Conrad, K. James 1. writes againtt | for a Martyr, ibid. lawed, 90. hes 119. 1. 2 
5 him, II. 180] Wakworth, William, kills Wat Pler, I. 458 | Wexford, a Colony of Englifs ſettled there, J. 
Vortigern, his Character, I. 25. adviſes the | Wapentakes, I. 181. K. 3 235 
calling in of the Saxons, 25, 26. falls in love | Ward preaches againſt the Book of Sports, Il. | Wharton, Thomas, Lord, ſent to the Tower 
with Rowena, 31, 32. dethroned, 33. deſerted | 2 | 294. | II. 680. goes to the Prince of Orange, 779 
by all, 34. burnt in a Caſtle, 35| Warren, E. of, William de Warren, one of K. Whigs and Tories, Origin of thoſe two Parties, 
* Vortimer, I. 32. aſſumes the Government, 33. ] Heary 1118 Council, I. 311. z. 7. ſent to quiet a II. 204, 712. unite againſt James 11's deſigns, 
# his exploits, 33. poiſoned, 334 | tumult at Oxford, 312 779 
i| Votes of the Houſe of Commons, when firſt | E. of, John de Warren, his bold reply, I. Whitebread, Thomas, apprehended, II. 690. exe- 
: printed, | | II. 722 | 359 | cuted, as: 696, 697 


Vowel, Peter, conſpires againſt Cromwell, II. | — E. of, Fohn, enters into a Confederacy a] —— the Jeſuit, ried, II. 708. and execu- 


e — — 


— - — 
n 


591 gainſt K. Edward 11, I. 390 | ted, 709 
Uthred, E. of Northumberland, I. 122 | Warham, William, Archbp. of Canterbury, in- Whitelock, Bulſtrode, account of his Memorials, 
Uxbridge, Treaty of, II. 507—513 | forms K. Henry v1i11. of Waſky's oppreſſions, I. I II. 349. . 2. his conference with K. Charles i, 


741 countenances El. Barton, 801. dies, 796 | 0) 2s. one of tht Kd nt Gre 


Seal, 574. u. 5. did not fit in the High-Court 
of Juſtice, 599. u. 4. one of the Committee of 


Safety, 610. n. 4. dies, 979 
Whitgift, John, Archbp of Canterbury, 11. 1 2, 
103 

Whittington, Richard, I. 503 


Wickham, William of, his foundations, I. 503 
Wickliff, Fohn, an account of him and his 
doctrine, I. 479. publiſhes his notions of the 
Euchariſt, 444: protected by John of Gaunt, 
and Lord Percy, 444, 479. condemned by the 
Pope, 444. Troubles on his account, ibid. 
 Wicklifftes charged with being authors of ſome 
Inſurrections, I. 459. increaſe very much, 480. 
and ſeparate from the reſt of the Church, thid. 
Widarington, Lord, defeated, II. 480. mm 

155 $95 
Wight, Iſle of, conquered by Wuffer, I. 53. 
given i him to Adelwaleb, ibid. conquered by 

l 


— 


Cedivalla, and embraces Chriſtianity, 1 
Wikes, Thomas, I, 483 
7itbrod, I. 80 


Wildnan, Major, 2 againſt Cromabell, II. 
excepted out of a pardon, 772. his Me- 
morial about the Pretenders birth, | 773 
Wilford pretends to be the E. of ation” I. 
83 
Wilfrid, Archbp. of York, account of him, 1. 
„ „% 7 72 7374 

Wilks, Thomas, II. 142. dies, | 147 
W1LL1AM I. viſits Edward the Confeſſor, I. 


into, 138. prepares to invade England, 139. in- 
vades England, 140. ſends propoſals to Harold, 
141. defeats Harold, ibid. his conduct after the 
battle of Haſtings, 166. lays Siege to Dover, and 
to London, ibid. the Crown is offered him, 167. 
accepts of it, ibid. takes the uſual Oath, ibid. 
acknowledged K. of all England, ibid. goes into 
Normandy, 168. cauſes of the miſunderſtanding 

between him and the Engliſh, 169. rewards his 
Troops, 101d. confiſcates the Eſtates of all thoſe 
that ſided with Harold, 170. builds a Caſtle at 
York, at Huntington, &c. ibid. treats the Engliſh 
very ill, 172. gives their Places and Eſtates to 
Normans, ibid. breaks through the Clergy's 
__ Charters, 76:4, quarters moſt ot his Troops upon 
the Monaſteries, bid. makes a peace with K. 
Malcolm, 174. goes to Normand', 175. extreme- 
ly fond of hunting, 177. endeavours to aboliſh 
the Saxon Laws, and Eng/i/b Tongue, and to eſta- 
bliſh the Norman, 178. his partialit) for the 
Normans, 179. lays a Tax of tix Shillings upon 
every Hide of Land, ibid. wars againſt France, 
ibid. burns Mantes, 1 80. 
uſurping the Crown of England, ibid. dics, ibid. 
his Character and Iſſue, T8 11 
WILLIAM II, Rufus, why fo called, I. 
182. crowned, ibid. his Character, ibid. a con- 
ſpiracy againſt him, ibid. oppreſſes the Engi/h, 
183. inſtances of his covetous and tyrannical 
temper, ibid. endeavours to make himſelf maſter 


makes peace with Malcolm, ibid. falls ill, and re- 
pents, 185. continues his oppreſſions, ibid. wars 
againſt his brother Robert, 186. his two expedi- 
tions into Hals, ibid. ſeizes upon the Tempo- 
ralities of the Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, 187. 
raiſes a ſum of Money for the ute of his brother 
Robert, ibid. wars with France and Wales, ibid. 
_ relieves Mars, 188. killed, ibid. his Character, 

| £ | | 188, 189 
WILLIAM III. Prince of Orange, his ac- 
tions before his acceſſion to the Throne, II. 671, 
675, 676, 679, 681, 687. marries the Princeſs 
Mary, 682, 683. offers K. James 11. to come 
and head his Army againſt the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, 749. a reſolution is taken in England to 
call him over, 770. ſeveral Exgliſb Noblemen 
and Gentlemen go over to him, #hi4, prepares 
for his expedition, 772, 774, his Manifeſto, 
774. ſets fail, 776. his Fleet is diſperſed by a 
Storm, ibid. writes a Letter to the Eugliſb army, 
ibid. ſets fail a ſecond time, ibid. lands at Tor- 
bay, 777. marches to Exeter, ibid. ſeveral Gen- 
tlemon repair to him, and fign an Aſſociation, ibi 


!ends Commiſſioners to treat with him, 780. a falſe 
Declaration is publiſhed under his Name, ibid. his 
propoſals to K. James, ibid. the Common-Coun- 
cil of London {ends Deputies to him, 781. ſends 
three Lords to the King to defire him to retire to 
Ham- Houſe, 782. his Guards take poſſeſſion of 
St. Toms and Whitehall, ibid. comes to St. 
'Fames's, ibid. aflembles all the Lords in London, 
and makes a Speech to them, ibid. the Lords de- 
lire him to take upon him the Adminiſtration of 
the Government, 784. receives the Communion 


132. his right to, the Crown of Exg/and inquired | 


falls ill, and owns his 


of Normandy, 184. marches into Scotland, and 


makes his entry into Salisbury, 778, 779. K. James 


of the City of Londen, 785. ſends for the Prin- 
ceſs his ſe, ibid. his Letter to the Conven-| 
tion, ibrd. it is propoſed in the Convention to 
place him on the Throne, 786. both Houſes 
vote that he and his Princeſs ſhould be jointly K. 
and Q. of England, 794. they offer them the 
Crown, ibid. his fe to them, 795. is pro- 
claimed King, THE ibid. 
William, Son of K. Henry 1, marries the E. of. 
Amou's Daughter, I. 195. drowned, -- K 
Wilkam, Son of K. Stephen, his Character, 1. 
222. deprived of his Eſtate by Henry 11, 223. 


dies, | 225 
Milliam K. of Scotland taken priſoner, I. 237, 
| 238 
William of Newburgh, I. 356 


Williams, Dr. John, made Dean of Weſftmin- 
fter, and Biſhop of Lincoln, II. 198. and Lord- 
Keeper, 205. his Speeches, 206, 215. impri- 
ſoned, 261. made Archb. of York, 403. ſeizes 
one of the Mob, ibid. 
m— Richard, ſuborned to kill Q. Elizabeth, 


I 143 
William, Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, II. 714. 8. 722 
Williamſon, Sir Foſeph, Secretary of State, II. 


Willis, Sir Richard, Hyde's Agent, II. 601, 607 
Wilmot, Commiſſary, commander of K. Charles 
1's Horſe, II. 370—372, 380, 457. his mili- 
tary exploits, 457, 466 -503. impriſoned, 503 
Willoughby, Sir Robert, created Lord "_ L 
| | | | 62 

| Lord of Parham, his military exploits, 
II. 480, 498. accuſed of Treaſon, 537. u. 2. 


Wilt/hire, E. William Scrope, I. 469. Prime 
Miniſter to Richard 11, 470. behinded, 471 
Wimbleton, Viſcount, Edward Cecil, 
Winchelſey, Thomas, I. 482 
W:nchefter, a deſign of erecting it into an Arch- 
biſhoprick, | E 247? 
Marquiſs of, John Paaulit, beſieged in 
Bafing, II. 505. taken priſoner, G 
Biſhop of, Henry Beaufort, his Charac- 
ter, I. 5 37 quarrels between the D. of Glou- 
ceſter and him, 537, : ; 660, £53. Ar- 
le exhibited lod him, 77 5 zreat Seal 
is taken from him, 545. made Cardinal, 546. 
and the Pope's Legate, and General of a Cruſade, 
51. impeached, $67. contrives the ruin of the 
5 of Glouceſter, 570. dies, l 
Windebank, Sir Francis, Secretary of State, fl. 
316. complaints againſt him, 354. withdraws 


* 


* 


into France, ibid. 
— Colonel, ſhot 5 II. 516 
Windram, George, ſent to Charles 11. to Ferſey, 

| | II. 87 
Windſor Tournaments, I. 422, . 
Winfrid, | „ 

Ml inzuood, Sir Ralph, Secretary of State, II. 
| : 186, 188, 192 

Wiregild, 7 I. 161. 1. 1 
Wiſhart, George, burnt, I. 845 
Wit, de, Fohn, II. 639, 640, 644, 664 


Wittena-Gemot, whence ſo called, I. 152. one 
in each Kingdom, and a general one, 152. con- 
ſtituent parts of it, 153. authority of it, 156. 
elected and deprived Biſhops, 


: SST 
Witneſſes, the confronting of them laid alide, 


| 2 
Molſey, Thomas, Rector of Lemington, I. 68 0 
account of him, 704. u. 2. his Character, 75 3, 
790. his vaſt Preferments, 741. made Prime 
Miniſter, 721. Biſhop of Lincoln, 726. Dur- 
ham, 752. and Wincheſter, 782. Archbp. of 
York, 728. Adminiſtrator of Tournay, 726. and 
Bath and Wells, 739. gets the Abbey of St. Al- 
bans in commendam, 748. made Cardinal, 73 2. 
and Lord Chancellor, 733. governs the King, 
731. loaded with favours, 733. 
from the Emperor, K. of France, &c. 752, 739, 
743, 705, 732, 737. joined in the Legateſhip 
with Campejus, 738, 780. becomes Legate for 
life, 752, 756. inſtances ef his pride, 732, 741, 
747. aſpires to the Popedom, 741, 742, 753, 


ges, 756. empowered to ſuppreſs Monaſteries 
for endowing them, 756, 759, 768. commiſ- 
ſioned to viſit all the Monaſteries, 759. his ma- 
nagement in the affair of the King's divorce, 776, 
780 784. like to be diſgraced, 778. his fall, 
785. impeached, ibid. and arreſted, 789. the 
Great Seal is taken from him, 785, Articles a- 


gainſt him, 785, 786. dies, 789. countenanced 


in the Church of England, ibid. borrows 200,000 J. 


| acculed, 465. 
\ {mothered between two feather-be 


676. impriſoned, 693. reſigns his Office, 698 | 


| gainſt him, 


leaves the Parliament, 552. 7. 2. taken priſoner, 
607 | 


II. 243] 


181 


II. 22. Act ordering the confronting of them, 


has penſions 


750, 782. forms a project of founding two Col- | 
0 


An IN PE X to the Two Volumes of the Hiſtory of England. 


Woodftock, 4 Palace, with a Park, built theres 
N. 

m, I. 
goes to affiit the 
g poiſoncd, 463. 
408, 469. and 


ds, 69. un. 
Woedvile, Sir Richard, marries J cle of 


Luxemburgh, I. 560. created E. Rivers, 601 
Sir Richard, conſpures againſt Richard 111, 
I. 640. lain, | 663 
m— Anthony, I. 601, bog 
— Elizabeth, married to K. Edward iv, 
I. 601. takes Sanctuary in Weſtmiinſter- Abbey, 60g, 
631. hated by the Nobility, 629, 630. gives up 
her Daughters to Richard 111, 644. contined to 
a Monaſtery, 65 
Wool, Act againſt exporting any, I. 730. KA 
for burying in Woollen, * II. 687 
Worcefter burnt, I. 129. Battle there, II. 585 


— Thomas of, created E. of Buckingha 

453. and D. of Glecefter, 462. 
. of Bretagne, 456. eſcapes bein 

hurricd to Calais, 


——E. of, Thomas Percy, conſpires againit 
Henry iv, I. 494. beheaded, ibid. 
E. of, Charles Somcrſet, oY 726 


Wotton, Dr. Dean of Canterbury and York, per- 
ſuades Q Mary to fall out with France, IL. 46 
_ ——E£E@uwvard, Ainbaſlador to Scatlaxd, II. 121. 
ind to France, ü 25. created Lord Marley, 160. 
| | n. 
Wren, Matthew, Biſhop of Etz, complaints 2 


| [. 
Wriotheſley, Thomas, made Lord chancellor, f. 
838. his cruelty, 845. Created E. of Southamp- 


ton, | | I. , 
| Wulfs, 7 ; 1 Ke 
Wulfftan, Biſhop of Worceſter, I. 145 
Wulſtan, | I. 218 
Vat, Sir Thomas, —_— Rebellion, II. 87 
7: Elxerton, Sir Henry, Attorney-General, turned 
„ N | II. 192 
—— Sir Chriſtopher, ſends up a petition a- 
gainſt Ship-money, II. 314. n. 2 
Yeoman, Robert, plots to deliver Briſtol to K. 
Charles 1, N II. 469 
Yeomen of the Guard inſtituted, 1. 653 
York, beſieged by William 1, I. 170, 172. 


burnt by the Danes, 171. Q. Henrietta comes 
thither, II. 469, beſieged by the Loid Fairfax; 
and the Scots, 498, 499. taken by Fairfax, 499. 
Gen. Monk received there, 612. K. Chart? 1. 
goes to reſide there, 422. Succeſſion of the Arch- 
biſhops of that See, I. 72, 145. conteſts about 
the Juriſdiction of it over Scotland, 214. wars 
between the Houſes of York and Lancaſter , 

| 578, Ke. 
— D. of. See Edmund. He acquaints K. 
Henry iv. with a Confpiracy againſt him, I. 489. 


dies, | 492 
D. of, Edward Plantagener, a elde 1. 
—— D. of, Richard Plantagenet, E. of March, 
I. 542. made Regent of France, 558, 569. his 
military exploits, 559, 565. depriyed of his Re- 
gency, 7 7 begins to aſſert his Right to the 
Crown o 7h 571, 574. ſuppreſſes a Re- 
bellion in Ireland, 573. returns to England, and 
concerts meaſures with his friends, 576. marches 
to London with an army, ibid. diſmiſſes his 
Troops, 577. apprehended and releaſed, ib;1. 
retires to Wigmore, ibid. his right to the Crown, 
578. made Protector of the Realm, &c. 579. 
retires into Wales, and raiſes an Army, 580. de- 
feats K. Henry v1, ibid. retires from Court, 581. 
comes to London, 582. flies into Ireland, and is 
attainted, 583. returns to London, defeats the 
King, and goes to the Parliament, 584. deſeated 
and ſlain, £86, his Ducheſs dies, 
D. of. See Richard 111, and James 11, 
—— Archbp. of, Geoffrey, impriſoned, I. 248, 
249. oppoſes the levying of a Tax, 268 
—— Archbp. of, Richard Scrope, conſpires a- 
gainſt Henry iv, I. 496. beheaded, 497 
| Archbp, of. See Nevil, Rotherham, Hol. 
gate, Heath, Neil, Wilkams. | 
Vorl place, taken poſſeſſion of by K. Henry viii, 


I. 78 
York Conference, about Q Mary, II. 85, 88 
York, Council of, II. 288. - aboliſhed, #*bid. 


York, Edmund, ſuborned to kill Q. Elzabeth, 


II. 143, 144 
Yorkiſts, T 8 


Yorkſhire, Inſurrections there, I. 605, 663.18, 
16, Neutralities there, 467, what parts were 
for Charles 1, 480 
Yeory, battle of, II. 139 


Uinglius, 


| 1 75 
Zuyleftein, Monſieur de, ſent to deſire ie 


the Reformed, 804 
Wamen, their Inſurrection, II. 489 


Fame 11. to ſtay at Rechefter, 
3 


II. 782 
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Extract of a Letter from Mr. Rapin to Monſieur 
Robethon, a conſiderable Perſon in the Service of his 
late Majeſty King GEORGE I. 


A Wezel le 20. de Septembre, 1719. 


ON Hiſtoire d' Angleterre eſt achevee, Fe 
Pay conduite depuis le temps de Pinvaſion de 
Cæſar juſqu'a la fin du Regne du Roi Ja- 


- 


— — 


ques I. et je ſuis preſentement occupe a la reviſion, Je way 


epargne, pendant quinze ans que j y ay travaille, ni peine ni ſoins 
pour la rendre auſſi exafte qu'il wa tte poſſible. It wy a 
que le temps qui puiſſe mapprenare, fi er reiſi, Ce n 
eft pas une pelite entrepriſe pour un Gaſcon: mais m'y etant 
engage ſans en prevoir toutes les difficultez, je way pi me reſou- 
dre a Pabandonner lorſque je les ay rencontrees. Le grand loi- 
fir dont jay joui depuis pluſieurs anntes na pas peu contribue 
a me faire pourſuivre Pexecution d'un fi grand deſſein. L'im- 
preſſion de Þ Hiſtoire de France du Pere Daniel Feſuite, a qucy 
les Libraires d Amſterdam ſont occupez depuis quelques annees, 


a fait que je way pu juſgu' ici prendre des meſures pour Pimpreſ- 
ſion de la mienne, Mais comme la premiere eſt fur ſa fin, eſe 


pere de conclurre bientot pour Pimpreſſion de celle. ci. 


Permettezꝝ moi, Monſieur, de vous demander deux avis ſur ce 
ſujet. Lay une extreme envie de dedier mon Hiſtoire a ja Ma- 
jets Britannique, mais je ne ſai ſi je puis prendre cette liberte 
ſans ſa permiſſion, wayant pas Phonneur d'etre connu de lui, 


en aucune maniere, Les Grands Princes ſont tellement impor- 
tune par des dedicaces, qu" ils ne les regardent bien ſouvent que 


comme des leurres pour leur attraper quelque Preſent, et je puis 
aſſurer avec la derniere fencerite que rien weſt plus eloigne de 


ena penſie, mon unique but etant de donner par ld une petite mar- 
que de mon profond reſpect et de ma veneration pour ſa perſonne. 
Je vous ſupplie de me donner quelque conſeil ld deſſus. 


Il y a encore une autre choſe ſur laquelle je prends la liberté 
de vous demander votre avis, lequel je ſuivrai exactement. Je 
ſuis perſuad que ſa Majeſte ne demandera pas d'un Hiſtorien, 
qu? il flatte ſes predeceſſeurs qui ont occupe le meme trone que lui, 


du moins, juſgqwa la fin du regne d' Elizabeth. Mais comme 


il tire ſon origine de Jaques I. et que c'eſt en vertu de cette deſ- 
cendance quꝰ il eſt aujourdhui ſur le trone Angleterre, et que 
pour dire la veritè, quelque menagement que Paye eu en ecri- 


want le Regne du Roi Jaques I, je way pu mempecher de 
Faire conmoitre ſes defauts, et particulierement les voyes qu'il 


prenoil pour parventr d une puiſſance abſoliie, & qui wont eté 
que trop ſuivies depuis, je crains que ſa Majeſie ne trouvat 
mauvais qu une Hiſtoire qui lui ſeroit dedize parut trop peu 
avantageuſe au Roi Jaques. Je puis vous aſſurer pourtant, 
que je croi avoir evile tous les exces ou pluſieurs Hiſtoriens font 


 tombez en parlant contre ce Prince, comme, d'un autre cote, je 


way pu me reſoudre a ſuiore ceux qui Pont viſiblement flatte. 
En general, comme je me ſuis fait une loi de dire la verile, je 
Vous avoue que je way fu donner une idee fort avantageuſe de 
ce Prince. Aniſi, je vous prie de m'inſruise de Phumeur et 
du caractere du Roi a cet egard, et fi vous jugez que je doive 
ſupprimer entierement le Regne de Jaques I, jy ſouſcrirai vo- 
lontiers. : 


Vous ſavez auſſi bien que moi, qu'on ne peut donner une con- 
noiſſance bien diſtinfle du Regne d' Elizabeth, ſans entrer dans 
un grand detail des affaires de la Reine Marie d'Fcoſle, et que 
eſt ld le pivot ſur lequel tournent tous les evenemens du 


Kegne d' Elizabeth. Je me ſuis donc vi oblige de faire connoitre 


Marie, et de faire voir en divers endroits, non ſeuleme nt que 
Cambden £eft irompe dans tout ce qu il a dit de cette Reine, 


mais 


* Rapin afterwards continued his Hiſtory to the End of the Reign of King James II, and lived 
Volumes in Qvarte, and the two laſt Volumes came out not long after his death. | 


as that is almoſt over, I hope ſoon to agree for the Im- 


take that liberty without his permiſſion, ſince I have not 


them; but I can affirm with the utmoſt Sincerity that 


caution I have uſed in writing the Reign of King James I, + 


king againſt that Prince, as, on the other hand, I could 


beth's Reign, do turn. I am therefore for 


Weſel, Sept. 20. 1719, 


Y Hiſtory of EnGLand is finiſhed, 1 
have brought it down from the time of 
Cæſar's Invaſion, to the End of the Reign 
of James I *, and am now employed in the Reviſal, Dy. 
ring the fifteen Years I have been about it, I have ſpareq 
no pains or endeavours to render it as aecurate as poſlible, 
Whether I have ſucceeded, Time alone can diſcover, It 
is no inconſiderable undertaking for a Gaſcoon: but being 
engaged in it without foreſeeing all the difficulties, I could 
not reſolve to relinquiſh it, when they occurred. The 
great leiſure, I have enjoyed theſe many Years, has not a 
little contributed to the execution of ſo great a Deſign, 
The Impreſſion of the Hiſtory of France, by Father 
Daniel the Jeſuit, which has employed the Amſterdam 
Bookſellers about a Year, is the reaſon that I could not 
hitherto take any meaſures for the Edition of Mine. But 


preſſion of This. 


Give me leave, Sir, to ask your advice upon two 
points. I am extremely deſirous to dedicate my Hiſtory 
to his Britannick Majeſty, but don't know whether I may 


the honour of being any way known to him. Great 
Princes are ſo troubled with Dedications, that they gene- 
rally conſider them as Baits to draw ſome Preſent from 


nothing is farther from my thoughts, my ſole aim being 
to give a ſmall Token of my profound reſpect and vene- 
ration for his Perſon. I intreat your advice in this 
matter. 8 


There is alſo another Thing, on which I take the free- 
dom to deſire your opinion, which I will punctually fol- 
low. I am perſuaded, his Majeſty will not require a 
Hiſtorian to flatter his Predeceſſors, at leaſt till the End of 
Queen Elizabeth's Reign. But as he is deſcended from 
James I, and, by virtue of that deſcent, now fits on the 
Throne: of England; and as, to fay the truth, whatever 
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I could not avoid diſcovering his Defects, and particularly 
the Methods practiſed by him to arrive at arbitrary Power, 
which have been but too much followed ſince, I fear his 
Majeſty may take it ill that a Hiſtory, dedicated to him, 
ſhould appear ſo diſadvantagious to King James. I 
can, however, aſſure you, I think I have avoided all the 
exceſſes into which ſeveral Hiſtorians have fallen in ſpea- 


3 Þ/. — bas + —_ n 7 


not reſolve to follow thoſe who have viſibly flattered him. 
In general, as I have made it a Law to ſpeak the Truth, 
I own to you, I could not give a very 3 Idea 
of that Prince, So, I beg the favour you would inform 
me of the King's Temper and Character in this reſpect, 
and if you think I ſhould entirely ſuppreſs the Reign of 
James I, I ſhall readily conſent to it. | 


You know, as well as I, that a very diſtinct knowledge 
of Elizabeth's Reign cannot be given, without a particular 
account of the affairs of Queen Mary of Scotland, that 
being the Hinge on which all the Events of . Eliza- 

ced to make 
known Queen aq and ſhow in ſeveral Places, not only 


that Camden is miſtaken in all he ſays of that Queen, oof 
alſo 


Ge publiſtrd as far as the Year 1648, in Eight 
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Summary of the Three Volumes. 


A £ 
Ex 


mais que mme il a en pour but de tromper ſes Lefeurs fur ce 
ſujet. Les Explications dans lexquelles il ma fallu entrey 
pour refuter Cambden et tous les Auteurs Papiſtes, ne ſont pas 
a Pavantage de Marie. Le Roi le trouvera- t. ii mauvais ? F? 
avoue que je ne powrrois me reſoudre a rien dire contre ce que 
je croi vrai. Mais d'un autre cote, jaimerois mieux ſup- 
Primer entierement mon Hiſtoire, que de rien avancer qui pit 
deplaire a un fi grand Prince, pour lequel j'ai tout le reſpect et 
toute la venera lion que tout le monde lui doit. Fe vous ſupplie, 
Monſieur, de me donner vos bons avis ſur ces Arlicles, lorſque 
vo affaires vous le permettent : car cela ne preſſe point du tout, 
ny ayant encore rien de regls pour Pimpreſſion de mon Hiſtoire, 
Je ſuts avec toute Peſtime et toute la conſideration poſſible, 


Votre tres humble et 


Tres obeiſſant ſerviteur, 


THOY RAS RAIN. 


: 5 Extract of a Letter from Mr. RAI N. &c. 


alſo intended to lead bis Readers into Error. The Expli: 
cations I have been obliged to enter into, for the confuta- 
tion of Camden and all the popiſh Writers, art not to 
Mary's advantage. Will the King be offended at this? 
I cannot think of ſaying any thing contrary to what I be- 
lieve true. But, on the other hand, I would rather en- 
tirely ſuppreſs my Hiſtory, than advance what may diſ- 
pleaſe fo great a Prince, for whom I have all the Reſpe& 
and Veneration, univerſally due to him. I beg, Sir, you 
would give me four good advice upon theſe Points, when 
your affairs will permit it, for there is no haſte, nothing 
being yet ſettled for the Impreſſion of my Hiſtory. I am, 
with all poſſible eſteem and regard, 


Your moſt bumble and 
Moſt obedient Servant, 


'Troyras RAPIN. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HIS Hiſtory will be continued by the TxansLaToR, in One Volume in FOL TO, 
from the REVOLUTION, to the End of the Reign of King GROROE I. 
Continuation, Rarin's Method, Faithfulneſs, Impartiality, Freedom, and Plainneſs, will, 
as far as poſſible, be imitated. At the Concluſion, will be added an exact Abridgment or 
As ſoon as the Reigns of King WILLIAM and Queen 
 Maxy are finiſhed, this Work will begin to be publiſhed Weekly, and will be continued 
in that manner till the Whole is compleated. „ 


In this 


N. TINDAL 
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Now Publiſhing by SUzsc RITTO N, at the Price of Six-pence each Head, 


8E T of Folio Heads of che King 


Originals in the Royal Palaces, an 


There are already publiſhed, 


s of ExoLAu d, and of ſeveral Famous Perſons: Taken 
A in the Collections of Noblemen and Gentlemen. Fit to be 
AP 1Nn's Hiſtory of England. Deſign'd and Engrav'd by Mr. Gzoxos VerTus, with p 
Decorations. To which will be added, an Account of the Originals, and in whoſe Poſſeſſion they 
ſervations and Remarks on the Effigies of the Kings of England, tor the Satisfaction of the Curious. 


1 ein KI 
+ 


from Authentick 
| bound. with Mr. 
roper Ornaments and 
are. Alſo ſome Obs 


the following Heads, VI Z. | 


EcoBERT, |ISTEPH EN, HEN RV V. IJo Rx Duke of Bedford, 
ALFRED. Jok x. HENRY VI. Brother to King Hen- 
CANUTE. HENRY II. |EpwaxrvD III. 8 Fl g 


EDWARD II. 
RICHARD II. 
HENXY IV. 


WILLIAM I. 
WILLIAM II. 
HEN RV I. 


«+ 


-| Epwas the Black Prince. 
|Joan of Gaunt Duke 
Lancaſter, 


Mr. de RapIN Tora 
N. TIN DAI, M. A. 


i 


And the reſt will be Engraved with all the Expedition the Nature of the Work will admir. 
As great Care has been taken in collecting proper Authorities for this Work, from the beſt preſerved Originals, the 
earlieſt Heads, of which there are no Paintings, being done from Coins, Medals, Statues, &c. which are the only 


Authorities now remaining, and the reſt from Original Pictures, it is 
Set of Heads of the Kings, Sc. that has hitherto been publiſhed. 


preſumed this will appear to be the moſt correct 
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BOOKS printed for J A MES, Jo HN, and PAUL KNAPP TON, at the Crown in Ludgate- Stree 


Clarke; D. D. Publiſhed from the Author's MS. by John Clurte, 


S RMONS on ſeveral Subjects. In Ten Volumes. By Samuel 
1 


D. D. Dean of Sarum. With a Preface, giving ſome Account of the 
Life, Writings, and Character of the Author. 
of Sarum. The 2d Edition. 
An Expoſition of the Church Catechiſm. By Samuel Clarke, D. D. Pub- 
liſhed from the Author's MS. by John Clarke, D. D. Dean of Sarum. 
The zd Edition. 5 5 
Eighteen Sermons on ſeveral Occaſions: Particularly, Of the great Duty 
of Univerſal Love and Charity. Of the Government of Paſſion. Diſcourſes 
upon Occaſion of the Plague. Of St. Peter's being the Rock on which 
Chriit built his Church. Of the Faith of Abraham, Of Chriſt being the 
Bread of Life. Of the Original of Sin and Mitery. Of Election and Re- 
robation 3 being a Paraphraſe on Rom. ix. The Preſent Life a State of Pro- 
| among in order to a future Life. That Chriſt's Admonitions to his Apoſtles 
belong univerſally to all Chriſtians. By S. Clarke, D. D. The 3d Edit. 
A Diſcourſe concerning the Being and Attributes of God, the Obligation 


By Berjamin Lord Biſhop 


of Natural Rcligion, and the Truth and Certainty of the Chriſtian Revela- 
tion. Being Sixteen Sermons, preached at the Cathedral Church of St. 


Paul, in the Years 1704 and 1705, at the Lecture founded by the Honou: 
rable Robert Boyle, Eſq; By S. Clarke, D. D. The 8th Edition. 


A Paraphraſe on the Four Evangeliſts: Wherein, for the clearer * Under- 


ſtanding the Sacred Hiſtory, the whole Text and Paraphraſe are printed in 


ſeparate Columns, over-againſt each other. Together with critical Notes on 


the more difficult Paſſages : Very uſeful for Families. In two Vols. By 
S. Clarke, D. D. The 4th Edition, pr. 125. | 1 8 5 
Three Practical Eſſays on Baptiſm, Confirmatiog, and Repentance: Con- 
taining full Inſtructions for a Holy Life; with earneſt Exhortations, eſpeci- 
ally to young Perſons. Drawn from the Conſideration of the Severity 
of the Diſcipline of the Primitive Church. By, S. Clarke, D. D. The 
Fth Edition 3 0 8 | 
A Letter to Mr. Dodzve!l: Wherein all the Arguments in his Epiſfolary 
aha againſt the Immortality of the Soul, are particularly anſwered, and 


the Judgment of the Fathers concerning that Matter truly repreſented. To- 


- gether with a Defence of an Argument made uſe of in the above-mentioned 


Letter to Mr. DodꝛZoell, to prove the Immateriality and Natural Immorta- 


lity of the Soul. In tour Letters to the Author of ſome Remarks, c. To 
which is added, ſome Reflections on that Part of a Book, called Amyntor : 


Or, the Defence of Milton's Life, which relates to the Writings of the Pri- 


mitive Fathers, and the Canon of the New Teſtament. By S. Clarke, D. D. 
The 6th Edition. In this Edition are inſerted the Remarks on Dr. Clarke's 
Letter to Mr. Dodævell, and the ſeveral Replies to the Doctor's Detences 
thereof. | 5 _ 75 | 
A Collection of Papers which paſſed between the late learned Mr. Leib- 
nitz and Dr. Clarke, in the Year 1715 and 1716, relating to the Principles 
of Natural Philo ſophy and Religion. With an Appendix. To which are 
added, Letters to 5» Clarke concerning Liberty 47 Neceſſity, from a Gen- 
tleman of the Univerſity of Cambridge; with the Doctor's Anſwers to them. 
Alſo Remarks upon a Book, the, A Philoſophical Enquiry concerning hu- 
man Liberty. By S. Clarke, D. D. | 
The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity. In three Parts. Wherein A LI. 
the 7xts in the New Teſtament relating to that Doctrine, and the principal 


Paſſages in the Liturgy of the Church of England are collected, compared, 


and explained. By S. Clarke, D. D. The zd Edition, pr. 65. 
Howeri Ilias, Grace & Latine. : 8 
| pis Gulielmi Auguſti Ducis de Cumberland, c. Regis Fuſſu ſeripfit atg ut 
2 S. Clarke, S. T. P. * 1 1 
Homeri Ilias, Grace & Latine, cum Annotationibus Samuelis Clarke, 


S. T. P. nuper defunti. Vol. II. edidit. atque imperfe ta Supplevit. 8. 
Clarke Filius, S. R. S. | perl PP : 


The Reaſonableneſs of Conformity to the Church of England. With the 


Defence of it, and the Pertuaſive to Lay-Conformity. To which is added, 


Sarum. The 4th Edition, So. pr. 6 s. | | 
The Meaſures of Submiſſion to the Civil Magiſtrate conſidered. In a De- 
fence of the Doctrine delivered in a Sermon preached before the Right Ho- 
nourable the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of London, Sept. 29. 
1705. The 5th Edition. In which are added, I. An el Sermon, 
preached March 8. 17048 II. A Sermon concerning the Unhappint/s of 
ab ſolute Monarchy, &c. III. A Sermon concerning St. Pauls Behaviour to- 
wards the Civil Magiſtrate. By Benjamin Lord Biſhop of Sarum. pr. 3 5. 6d. 
| Eighteen Diſcourſes concerning the Terms of Acceptance with God: In 
„which, I. The Terms themſelves are diſtinctly laid down as they are pro- 
poſed to Chriſtians in the New Teſtament. And, II. Several falſe Notions 
ol the Conditions of Salvation are conſidered ; particularly, Of being ſaved 


the brief Defence of Epiſcopal Ordination. By Benjamin, Lord Biſhop of 


Principles of Natural Philoſophy. 


nr 


c. 


by Faith; Of truſting to external Performances; Of the Power of Charity 
to cover Sin; Of relying upon the Merits of Chriſt; Of Man's Weaknet 
and God's Grace; Of Repentance; Of the Example of the Thief on the 
Croſs; Of truſting to a Death-bed Sorrow; Of the Parable of the Labou. 
.rers in the Vineyard; Of depending upon Amendment in Time to come 
By Benjamin, Lord Biſhop of Sarum. The 3d Edition. fr. 5 4. 
Several Tra&s formerly publiſhed ; now collected into one Volume, «i: 
I. A Letter to the Reverend Mr. Fleetwood, concerning Miracles. Written. 
A. D. 1702. II. A Letter about the Biſhops Votes upon the Occaſional 
Bill, 1703. III. A Letter to the Reverend Dr. Francis Atterbury, concem- 
ing Virtue and Vice, 1706. IV. A Second Letter, in Anſwer ig his la 
Vindication, 1708. V. A Vindication of the antient Prophets, * gl 
to Sir R. B. 1709. VI. Some Conſiderations offered to the Lord Rift 
of Exeter, 1709. VII. An humble Reply to the Lord Biſhop of Exeter 
1709. - VIII. Queries tg the Authors of the late Diſcourſe of Free-Think 
ing, 1713. To which are added, Six Sermons, never before publiſh, 
viz. Iwo Sermons concerning the Evils, of which Chriſtianity hath been 
made the Occalion. Four Sermons concerning the Extremes of Implicit 
Subjection, and Infidelity, By Benjamin Lord Biſhop of Sarum. pr. G. 
A Defence of Chriſtianity from the Prophecies of the Old Teſtament: 
Wherein are conſidered all the Objections againſt this Kind of Proof, ad. 
vanced in a late Diicourſe of the Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Rel. 
gion.. By Edward, Lord Biſhop of. Durham. The zd Edition, B. 
A Vindication of the Defence of Chriſtianity from the Prophecies of the 
Old Teſtament: In Anſwer to the Scheme of Literal Prophecy conſidered, 
In two Vols. By Edward, Lord Biſhop of Durkam. _ 
A Vindication of the Miracles of our Bleſſed Saviour. In which Mr. 
N oolſton's Six Diſcourſes on them are particularly examined, his pretended 


Authority of the Fathers againſt the Truth of their literal Senſe are ſet in a 


Juſt Light, and his Objections in Point of Reaſon are anſwered. In two. 
Vols. By Richard, Lord Biſhop of Lichfield and Coventry. The 2d Edition. 

An Enquiry into the Cauſe and Origin of Natural and Moral Evil: 
Being the Subſtance of Sixteen Sermons, preached in the Years 1719 and 
1720, at the Lecture founded by the Honourable Robert Boyle, Eſq; By 


JF. Clarke, D. D. Dean of Sarum. In two Vols, 8av. pr. 


. 

Rohault's Syſtem of Natural Philoſophy : IIluſtrated with Dr. Same! 
Clarke's Notes, taken moſtly out of Sir Iſaac Newton's Philoſophy : With 
Additions. Done into Englih by Jobn Clarke, D. D. In two Vols Bey. 
8 2 2 a as pacing? cm, Tm In Six Books. By Hugo Grotin. 

orrected and illuſtrated with Notes by Mr. Le Clere. Tra by Fob 
Clarke, D. D. The 2d Edition, . "TROY TI" 

A Demonſtration of ſome of the principal Sections of Sir I/aac Neural 
] In which his peculiar Method of treat 
ing that uſeful Subject is explained, and applied to ſome of the chief Ph 
nomena of the Syſtem of the World, By J. Clarke, D. P. 

An Hiſtorical Geography of the Old and New Teſtament: Being a 
graphical and Hiſtorical Account of all the Places and Countries mention 
or referred to in the Books of the Old and New Teſtament: Very uſ 
for the underſtanding the Hiſtory of the ſaid Books, and of ſeveral particu 
lar Texts. 'Throughout is inſerted the preſent State of ſuch Places as have 
been lately viſited by Perſons of our 6wn Nation, and of unqueſtionable Fi- 
delity: Whereby the Work is rendered very uſeful and entertaining. Ill 
trated with Maps, Cuts, &c. By E. Hell, D. D. In four Vols. 865. 


The 2d Edition. 
Annotationes in Uſum Sereniſſimi Princi- 


The young Gentleman's Courſe of Mathematicks. In three Vols. 8». 
Containing ſuch Elements as are moſt uſeful,” and eaſy to be known in, A- 
rithmetick and Geometry. Vol. I. Trigonometry, Mechanicks, and Op- 
ticks. Vol. IT. Aftronomy, Chronology, and Dialling. Vol. III. By E. 
Wells, D. D. The 2d Edition. | 
A Paraphraſe, with Annotations, on all the Books of the Old Teſtament. 
By E. Wells, D. D. In four Vols. 4to. 

A Paraphraſe, with Annotations, on all the Books ef the New Teſt 
ment. To which is added, A Treatiſe concerning the Harmony of the four | 
Goſpels. By E. Wells, D. D. In two Vols. 46. EY 

An Help for the right underſtanding of the ſeveral Divine Lapvs and Co- 
venants. By F. Wells, D. D. 8 . 5 | | 

Controverſial Treaties againſt the Diſſenters. By F. Wells, D. D. Tue 
6th: Edition. pr. 3s. 64. | I = 75 

The Hiſtory of che Reformation, and other Fecleſiaſtical Tranſactions 
in and about the Lou Countries: From the Beginning of the Eighth Cen. 
tury to the Synod of Dort incluſive; By Geram Brandt, late Profeſſor of 


Divinity at 4mferdam. Tranſlated from the Original. With the Heads 
* moſt emnieg enn engraven by Mz. Vertue. In nel Vu 
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